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SENATE 


Tuurspay, June 18, 1959 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, without whose guidance 
our wisdom is but folly: Keep us, we 
pray, this day in unruffled sincerity of 
purpose, with the seal of understanding 
charity upon our lips. 

Save us from posing as oracles of a 
righteousness we do not possess, and so 
keep us from judging, lest we, too, be 
judged. 

Save us from being embittered by in- 
gratitude, pettiness, or meanness, and 
from cowardice in the day of battle. 

Help us to be true to our highest 
hours, never forgetting that the might- 
iest and most enduring achievements 
were once but dreams. Give us to see 
that dreams are the stuff out of which 
cities are built and cathedral towers 
lifted against the skies, mountains 
tunneled, icy poles conquered from 
above and below, and shining heroisms, 
and radiant goodness perfected. 

In daring deeds of fearless faith may 
we not be disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings 
of the previous session was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on June 17, 1959, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 643. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to the levying and collecting 
of taxes and assessments, and for other pur- 
poses,“ approved June 25, 1938; 

S. 949. An act for the incorporation of the 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
and 

S. 1094. An act to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7175) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
MARSHALL, Mr. CANNON, Mr. ANDERSEN of 
Minnesota, and Mr. Taser were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 2256) to amend chap- 
ter 37 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide additional funds for direct loans; 
to remove certain requirements with re- 
spect to the rate of interest on guaran- 
teed loans; and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees or subcommittees were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Flood Control, 
Rivers, and Harbors of the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Subcommittee on Trading With 
the Enemy Act of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, to consider the new reports on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Bernard Gufier, 
a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Cey- 
lon, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


The following favorable report of a 
committee was submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Lt. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
to be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
in the rank of general. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 19 
major generals and 1 brigadier general 
for appointment in the Regular Army. 
I ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
placed in the Executive Calendar, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Alaska. 

The nominations placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Leander LaChance Doan, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I also 
report favorably 1,902 nominations in 
the Army and Air Force in the grade of 
colonel and below. All of these names 
have already appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. In order to save the 
expense of printing on the Executive 
Calender, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, for the information of any 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations placed on the Vice 
President's desk are as follows: 

John J. Pope, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Charles H. Boardman III, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; 

Meyer W. Cohen, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 
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Charley J. Adams, and sundry other offi- 
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propriation and fund accounts under con- 


sere far nramation in the Regier Air.Eorca’... teal .of the Treacy. .Mepartwoen Sg within» 


Col. Christopher H. Munch and Col. James 
V. G. Wilson for appointment as permanent 
professors of the Air Force Academy; 

Harvey W. Hertz, and sundry other pa- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Alr 
Force; and 

William S. Kinkead, and Robert C. Loren- 
zétti, distinguished military students of the 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 


tees, the new reports on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to be Ambassadors 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John J. Allen, Jr., of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 


firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT,OF SECTION 204 OF CAREER COM- 
PENSATION ACT OF 1949, RELATING TO FLIGHT 
Pay 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 204 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 with respect 
to the payment of flight pay (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
BUREAU OF THE MINT 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report of the Bureau of the Mint, covering 

restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 


accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
SALINE WATER DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 
electrodialysis process has been selected for 
use in the third demonstration plant having 
a capacity of at least 250,000 gallons per 
day; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF BONNEVILLE PROJECT ACT 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Bonneville Project 
Act, as amended (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REVOLVING-TYPE FUNDS IN 
THE TREASURY FOR SOUTHEASTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION AND SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to establish revolving-type 
funds in the Treasury for the Southeastern 
Power Administration and the Southwestern 
Power Administration, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Order of the Sons of Italy in America, 
Grand Lodge of the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, signed by William J. 
Dippolito and Carmela Napoli, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to revise the 
immigration quotas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The petition of Joseph Elinzy Camp, of 
Redondo Beach, Calif., relating to coopera- 
tion with France in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1285. A bill to provide for the preserva- 
tion and development of the domestic fluor- 
spar industry (Rept. No. 402); referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALttorr when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1473. A bill to repeal the act of May 
27, 1912, which authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell certain 
land to the First Baptist Church, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass. (Rept. No. 404); 

S. 1617. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over land in the 
several States used for Federal purposes, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 405); 

H. R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 406); and 

H.R. 7062. An act to provide for payment 
of annuities to widows and dependent chil- 
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dren of Comptrollers General (Rept. No. 
1 
By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment: 
H. R. 7086. An act to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 407). 


meee ee 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, 
that appear to have no permanent value 
or historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2206. A bill to amend the Act of Janu- 
ary 2, 1951, prohibiting the transportation 
of gambling devices in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2207. A bill to provide for a National 
Academy of Culture; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 2208. A bill to provide for equal treat- 
ment for the State of Alaska as for other 
States of the Union with respect to the al- 
lotment of funds under the Federal Air- 
port Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2209. A bill for the relief of Marion 

Shinn; to the Committee.on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
Scorr) : 


S. 2210. A pill to provide for the disposition 
of the Philadelphia Army Base, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROHIBITION OF TRANSPORTATION 
OF GAMBLING DEVICES IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the act of January 
2, 1951, prohibiting the transportation of 
gambling devices in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral requesting the proposed legislation 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2206) to amend the act of 
January 2, 1951, prohibiting the trans- 
portation of gambling devices in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 

is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
May 23, 1959. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: The number of 
crimes committed in the United States is 
increasing at an annual rate which is four 
times greater than our population increase. 
It is shocking to learn that in the first 9 
months of 1958 there were 11 percent more 
crimes committed than in the comparable 
period of 1957, and that in 1957 we had a 
9-percent increase over 1956 and an almost 
24-percent increase over the annual average 
for the preceding 5 years. There are few who 
realize the high cost of crime to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer—$20 billion a year—and that 
it is second only to the cost of our national 
defense. 

Although law enforcement is primarily a 
State and local responsibility, in many areas 
of criminal activity Federal assistance is 
essential. Particularly is this true with re- 
spect to the criminal activities of racketeers 
who operate through coordinate syndicates 
across State and even national boundaries. 

Enclosed for your consideration and ap- 
propriate reference is a three point legisla- 
tive program designed to supplement the 
efforts of the States to eradicate from the 
American scene the so-called organized 
criminal. 

I. GAMBLING 


In 1951 Congress passed the Johnson Act 
(64 Stat. 1134; 15 U.S.C. secs. 1171-1177), 
which in general forbids the interstate 
transportation of any gambling device and 
requires manufacturers of and dealers in 
gambling devices to register annually with 
the Attorney General. 

Experience with the enforcement of this 
act has demonstrated a need for its amend- 
ment in several respécts. One of the en- 
closed bills will accomplish these changes. 
It will broaden the definition of gambling 
device so that not only the slot machine 
will be covered, but also additional types of 
machines and mechanical devices designed 
and manufactured primarily for use in con- 
nection with gambling. 

The proposal will also enlarge and more 
clearly define the categories of persons to 
whom the registration and filing provisions 
apply. It will require the maintenance of 
detailed records with respect to the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of gambling devices, 
with provision for inspection and copying 
of such records by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Provision is made in the bill for the grant- 
ing of immunity to persons who assert their 
constitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination with regard to the maintenance 
of the required records or testifying before 
a grand jury or court of the United States. 
Thus, our enforcement authorities will be 
able to compel the disclosure by underlings 
of information necessary for reaching the 
upper echelons of the crime syndicates. 

Finally, the bill will extend the scope of 
the act to apply to the transportation of 
gambling devices in foreign commerce; at 
present it applies only to the interstate 
transportation of such devices. The racket- 
eers have offset to a large extent the restric- 
tions on the interstate transportation of 
gambling devices by developing foreign mar- 
kets. The outlawing of such shipments 
should materially assist in the curbing of 
such activities. 

Tr. IMMUNITY 

In labor racketeering cases the experience 
of the Department of Justice demonstrates 
an urgent need for legislation to permit the 
compelling of testimony before grand juries 
and courts in Hobbs Act and certain Taft- 
Hartley Act cases. 
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The Hobbs Act (18 U.S.C. 1951) makes it 
unlawful to interfere with commerce by rob- 
bery or extortion, as defined in the act. Sec- 
tion 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act (29 U.S.C. 
186) makes it unlawful for an employer in an 
industry affecting commerce to pay money or 
make gifts to representatives of any of his 
employees under circumstances that would 
constitute such action a bribe. The close 
connection between the offenses proscribed 
in these two acts often inhibits cooperation 
with law enforcement officers. For example, 
an employer who is a victim of labor extor- 
tion may be reluctant to testify in a Hobbs 
Act case for fear that he may be incriminat- 
ing himself under section 302 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The second enclosed measure will amend 
that chapter of our criminal laws which is 
entitled “Racketeering” and in which the 
Hobbs Act is contained. As amended, the 
chapter will provide that whenever in the 
opinion of a U.S. attorney it is necessary to 
the public interest that a witness testify or 
produce evidence before a grand jury or 
court of the United States in a matter in- 
volving a violation of the Hobbs Act or sec- 
tion 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act, he may, 
with the approval of the Attorney General, 
seek an order of the court instructing the 
witness to do so. The witness may not then 
be excused from testifying or producing the 
evidence on the ground that the act required 
of him may be self-incriminating, for the 
measure accords him immunity from prose- 
cution (except for perjury or contempt) with 
respect to transactions concerning which he 
is compelled to testify or produce evidence 
after claiming his privilege against self- 
incrimination. Legislation such as this is 
not uncommon; there are many such im- 
munity statutes and they have been of con- 
siderable assistance in accomplishing the 
more effective administration of justice. 


I. TAX DEDUCTIONS 


Organized crime derives huge profits from 
certain businesses carried on illegally. It is 
obvious that a business conducted furtively 
and unlawfully will yield larger profits than 
one transacted openly by law-abiding citi- 
zens. It is equally clear that the furtive 
character of such a business increases the 
expense and difficulty of tax collection. The 
Government is entitled to be reimbursed for 
this drain on its resources, and to secure its 
full share of taxes from these illegal ven- 
tures. 

One example of this type of business is or- 
ganized crimes’ illegal gambling enter- 
prises—perhaps its principal source of ill- 
gotten funds. Almost all of the States have 
laws prohibiting bookmaking, slot machines, 
and related activities of the organized gam- 
bling fraternity. Policing illegal gamblers is 
peculiarly a State and local responsibility 
and it would be unwise and impractical for 
the Federal Government to assume the task 
of investigating and prosecuting local gam- 
blers and bookies. 

There are, however, areas where the Fed- 
eral Government can properly assist local 
authorities in the enforcement of their anti- 
racketeering and gambling laws. This bill, 
for example, would deny to persons engaged 
in illegal activity, such as gambling, certain 
tax deductions allowed to legitimate busi- 
nesses. This would deal a severe blow to 
the organized racketeer by hitting him where 
it hurts most—in his pocketbook. In the 
recent case of Commissioner v. Sullivan, 356 
U.S. 27, the Supreme Court refused to dis- 
allow such deductions in the absence of an 
express declaration by the Congress. It 
stated: “Deductions are a matter of grace 
and Congress can, of course, disallow them 
as it chooses.” 

The enactment of this bill would help sub- 
stantially to curb this area of organized 
criminal activity. 
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It is quite clear that despite vigorous en- 
forcement of existing criminal laws the toll 
levied on our society is constantly increas- 
ing. Legislation creating new and strength- 
ening old tools of law enforcement is essen- 
tial if we are more effectively to cope with 
this enormous social and economic problem. 

This program will provide much needed 
assistance to the prosecution of o: 
crime and warrants prompt and favorable 
congressional attention. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of these recommendations. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General, 


FAIR POLITICAL BROADCASTING 
ACT OF 1959—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KeravverR] may be listed as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1858) to revise, 
extend, and otherwise improve the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) 
to bring into focus and more proper per- 
spective that section of the law govern- 
ing political broadcasts, introduced by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] 
on May 5, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF AIRCRAFT 
OR MOTOR VEHICLES TO HUNT 
CERTAIN WILD HORSES OR BUR- 
ROS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 15, 1959, the names of 
Senators Bus and CANNON were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2167) to amend chapter 3 of title 18, 
United States Code, so as to prohibit the 
use of aircraft or motor vehicles to hunt 
certain wild horses or burros on land 
belonging to the United States and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD (for himself and other Senators) 
on June 15, 1959. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES 
ON LEAD AND ZINC—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of June 15, 1959, the names of 

Senators BARTLETT, CARROLL, and Sy- 

MINGTON were added as additional co- 

sponsors of the bill (S. 2169) to amend 

the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
adjustment upward of the import duties 
on lead and zinc, introduced by Mr. 

Morray (for himself and other Sena- 

tors) on June 15, 1959. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAY 
FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN TO 
EVERETT, WASH.—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name of 

the Senator from Michigan (Mr, Harr] 
may be added as an additional cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 2055) to amend title 
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23 of the United States Code in order to 
provide for a transcontinental highway 
from northern Michigan to Everett, 
Wash., as part of the Interstate System, 
introduced by me on May 26, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
May 7 the distinguished junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] introduced the 
bill (S. 1883) to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of electric power by the United 
States. Briefly stated, this legislation 
would require applicants for powerline 
rights-of-way across Federal lands to 
agree to allow the United States to utilize 
any unneeded excess capacity in the lines 
for the purpose of transporting federally 
generated electric power to Federal agen- 
cies, to rural electric cooperatives, and to 
statutory preference customers. 

Senate bill 1883 was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the President pro tempore. 

In my opinion, the referral of the bill 
to that committee was correct, inasmuch 
as the “predominant subject matter” of 
the legislation—which is the criterion set 
out in section 137 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946—falls within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. How- 
ever, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has a vital interest in this 
legislation from the standpoint of its 
jurisdiction over matters relating to irri- 
gation and reclamation and public lands 
generally, and has held extensive hear- 
ings with regard to the problem which 
this bill seeks to solve. 

In view of this coordinate interest, Mr. 
President, and in view of the fact that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs already has held extensive hear- 
ings and the staff of that committee has 
done a tremendous amount of work on 
this problem of the wheeling of Federal 
power by private utilities whose lines 
cross the public domain, I believe it would 
be in the interest of orderly and expedi- 
tious procedure for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to proceed 
with hearings on Senate bill 1883. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce be discharged from 
further consideration of Senate bill 1883 
and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. The 
chairman of the latter committee, with 
whom this matter has been discussed, is 
in agreement that this is the best way to 
handle it. 

Should the public hearings before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
disclose circumstances which would war- 
rant further consideration of Senate bill 
1883 by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I shall ask that the 
bill be re-referred to that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Washington? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD; as 
follows: 


By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Statement by him before Special Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, urging the establishment of 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Article entitled The Legacy of Lewis and 
Clark,“ written by Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, and published in Think magazine 
for June 1959. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 1447, TO 
AMEND SECTION 161, TITLE 35, 
UNITED STATES CODE, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO PATENTS FOR PLANTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for 10 a.m. Thursday, 
July 9, 1959, in room 2228, New Senate 
Office Building, on S. 1447, a bill to 
amend section 161, title 35, United States 
Code, with respect to patents for plants. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in this legislation may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. HART], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, WEY], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF BERNARD GUFLER, OF 
WASHINGTON, TO BE AMBASSA- 
DOR TO CEYLON, BY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received the nomination of 
Bernard Gufler, of Washington, to be 
Ambassador to Ceylon. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, the pending nomination may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days. 


IMPORT PROBLEMS FOLLOWING 
THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Arnold 
Toynbee speaks of the tendency of na- 
tions to develop temporarily successful 
solutions to problems, but, long after 
the solutions have served their purpose, 
to continue to use them. That is not 
only true of nations, Mr. President; it is 
also true of individuals, groups, and 
parties. They get an idea that is ap- 
plicable to a particular period and a 
particular set of facts; but later, in deal- 
ing with different facts, they tend to con- 
tinue to rely on the same idea. 

Mr. President, I hope that America is 
not going to make that mistake in deal- 
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ing with the economic problems of the 
free world. In the early days after the 
Second World War, we put into effect 
the Marshall plan, the purpose of which 
was to rebuild the economies of our 
allies. In so doing, we undoubtedly 
saved the world from an economic col- 
lapse. 

I remember that it was in 1945 or 1946 
that President Truman spoke of an ap- 
proaching economic storm—a depres- 
sion. He had the advice of the best 
economists, who based their conclusions 
on what happened after the First World 
War. But he was mistaken. The Mar- 
shall plan kept the wheels of industry 
going in this country, and built up the 
economic structure abroad. 

I remember that when I was attending 
the University of Michigan, and was 
studying law, the professor who was 
teaching economics said, in 
about what it meant to get a dollar 
into the economic stream, “Putting a 
dollar into the economic stream when 
conditions require it is equivalent, with- 
in a given time, to $20.” 

Well, Mr. President, by means of the 
Marshall plan, we put $7 billion into 
the European economic stream in a 
year; and it was the equivalent of $140 
billion. So the depression that had been 
forecast did not materialize. Instead, 
economic health came, both in our coun- 
try and abroad; and we rebuilt Europe. 

Mr. President, now we have rehabili- 
tated the industries of the free world; 
and today we are faced with the impact 
upon our own industries of the goods 
produced abroad. The problem calls for 
real consideration. Britain, France, and 
Germany are once again rebuilt, and 
their great industrial output is an im- 
pact upon the world market and upon 
the American market. They not only 
compete in the world market, but, as I 
have stated, their imports to America 
are measuring up to sizable proportions. 

Let us consider, for instance, the 
automobile industry. It is estimated 
that 10 percent of the automobile mar- 
ket in America will now be absorbed by 
imports from abroad. 

My own philosophy has always been 
that the American market is primarily 
meant for the American producer. 
That does not mean we should close the 
doors. The reason why foreign coun- 
tries can compete so successfully with 
our own products is that wages abroad 
are so much lower. 

The other day I was asked to go to 
the Statler Hotel. I saw at that hotel 
a display of shoes which were imported 
from Japan, Britain, Germany and other 
countries. What attracted me most was 
the prices at which those shoes could 
be bought in this country after being 
shipped here from abroad. 

I asked persons at the display what 
they estimated the percentage of the 
American market was which had been 
taken over by the imports. Someone 
stated that the proportion was from 5 
percent to 10 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have another 5 minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senator from Wisconsin may have an- 
other 3 minutes. We will grant him 
an additional 2 minutes if he needs it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
speaking about imported shoes, which 
are priced so low that in this country 
we could not even make them at that 
price. Japan particularly is sending 
shoes to the United States, as well as 
Germany and Britain. 

Mr. President, this import flood has 
just begun, not only of shoes and auto- 
mobiles, but of other products. I asked 
what proportion of the market was al- 
ready taken over. It was estimated that 
from 5 percent to 10 percent of the shoe 
market had been taken over. But that 
is only the beginning. 

It is time that we look this matter 
straight in the face. In a bill soon to be 
before the Senate, we will be consider- 
ing strengthening European countries 
with from $1 billion to $2 billion mili- 
tary aid, and some economic aid. Then, 
there is provision for loans, and so 
forth, to be made by us, which will prob- 
ably bring the total up to from $3 billion 
to $4 billion. 

As Senators know, we have lost some 
$2 billion of gold or gold reserves with- 
in the last year. 

The question I ask is: Is it time for 
us now to think in terms of tailoring a 
new policy to meet the new conditions? 

It certainly is time for us to be taking 
a look ahead. 

Now, I want to say frankly that, while 
Iam not alarmed, I feel the administra- 
tion cannot ignore this problem to the 
point where Congress might seek to 
adopt some ill-advised remedies. 

I am not in favor of extreme pro- 
tectionist measures; but I do feel that, 
if cheap foreign goods continue to take 
over the American markets, there must 
be established a quota system. 

I hear someone ask, “Would you 
abandon the foreign aid program?” The 
answer to that is “No.” But new condi- 
tions require a new analysis of those 
conditions, and the remedy that should 
apply. 

In the time of the Marshall plan, 
Europe needed our products. Now, 
Europe is producing more than it needs, 
and seeking to invade the American 
market. At this time, we have a measur- 
ing stick with the percentages of im- 
ports that are now coming into this 
country. If those percentages could be 
frozen, by applying the quota system, 
the remainder of our market could be 
retained for our own producers. 

As someone has said, we have got to 
start now to make our Allies see that 
since a new economic balance—I em- 
phasize the words—has been reached, a 
new financial balance must be struck: 
one, that does not involve an insupport- 
able drain on our resources. Because of 
Europe’s economic recovery, these coun- 
tries should shoulder a larger share of 
the expenses of the Western alliance. 

While the situation is not critical at 
present, we have got to start talking 
about this situation with our allies to 
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avoid any crisis coming upon us. The 
old policy did not fail. It succeeded 
very well. But, with the facts changed, 
we will have to apply a new policy. In 
so doing, we will not do what Toynbee 
said, “stick with the policy after it has 
served its p zr 

Mr. President, I have completed my 
prepared statement. Yet I wish to say, 
in all seriousness, first, that we want 
export business. We want to trade with 
the world. In the past we have built up 
a world trade which now has been di- 
minishing because of the aid we have 
given to European countries, which have 
become very efficient and very produc- 
tive, and in which also much lower 
wages are paid. 

I think it is altogether fitting that the 
administration and the Congress do 
something before someone with a per- 
suasive voice threatens a remedy which 
would disrupt, rather than preserve, the 
good which should be preserved. 


MORRIS GOLDWATER RESOLUTION 
AT ARIZONA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, 1910 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last Sunday, while I was in my home in 
Arizona, I was perusing material in my 
library, and I came upon some of the 
old minutes of the constitutional con- 
vention held in Arizona in 1910, of which 
my uncle, a former very prominent Dem- 
ocrat in my State, was the vice president. 

I found a resolution that Mr. Morris 
Goldwater proposed at the Constitu- 
tional Convention which I think is very 
apropos at this time. I should like to 
read it: 

Resolved, That any Member having a pre- 
pared speech of which he is proud, and which 
he desires to have perpetuated, be given 
leave to file a typewritten or printed copy 
of the same, prepared at his own expense, 
with the secretary of the convention to be 
published in the Journal—that the secre- 
tary be authorized to insert at such intervals 
as he may deem proper in said speech these 
words in parentheses: “hear, hear,” “ap- 
plause,” “loud applause,” laughter,“ etc. 


I thought what was stated in the reso- 
lution was applicable to the situation in 
which we find ourselves today, when we 
are hearing many speeches which it 
might be better merely to perpetuate in 
typewritten form in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from Arizona has the floor. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in my opening remarks on the floor of 
the Senate during debate on the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill I tried to point out 
to my colleagues that we were not get- 
ting at the disease, but were only play- 
ing around with the symptoms. I in- 
vited the attention of my colleagues to 
the fact that, in my opinion, formed 
after 2½ years of experience on the 
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Rackets Committee, the disease is 

power. 

Mr. President, Godfrey P. Schmidt, a 
lawyer, one of the monitors appointed 
by the court to try to straighten out 
the Teamsters Union, probably knows 
more about this menace to freedom than 
any other man in America. On June 11, 
1959, Mr. Schmidt wrote a letter to the 
Joint Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Reform Legislation of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives, 
think should be read by all my col- 
leagues. For that reason, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Schmidt’s letter be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New York, N. L., June 11, 1959. 

Hon. PHIL M. LANDRUM, 

Joint Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Reform Legislation of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANDRUM: I have the 
honor of sending you herewith some copies 
of a statement supplementing the testimony 
I gave before the Joint Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Reform Legislation of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Labor unions have become another insti- 
tutional encroachment on individual free- 
dom in this country because labor union 
leaders have too much power. Labor organ- 
izations as social, political, and economic 
groupings have exhibited many internal 
problems precisely to the extent that there 
are no basic rules of law delineating or cir- 
cumscribing the power of those who today 
manipulate them. If there is to be any 
reform, it must, therefore, start with a real- 
ization of the tremendous power of labor 
union leaders. The latter borrow or usurp 
that power, as well as a certain degree of 
respectability (no matter what their lack 
of integrity) from the starting power of 
unions themselves and from the respect- 
ability of the decent men who generally 
comprise unions. 

As Professor Cox stated in the Harvard 
Law School Bulletin of April 1951, labor 
unions are perhaps the most powerful, eco- 
nomic organizations that the country has 
even seen. In recent years we have seen 
too many instances of rank abuse of that 
power to be impressed with the mere shib- 
boleth that labor can clean its own house 
or by the empty slogan that government 
should not interfere in the internal affairs 
of labor organizations. 

What Montesquieu wrote in book 2 of “The 
Spirit of Laws” in the 1740's is still mani- 
festly true: “ * in a republic, where a 
private citizen has obtained exorbitant 
power, the abuse of this power is much 
greater, because the laws foresaw it not, and 
consequently made no provision against it.” 

The power of labor union leaders falls 
under this same judgment today. That 
power is more ruthless and abusive than 
most citizens and even Congressmen under- 
stand. Things have reached a critical pass 
in this area. Unless Congress acts coura- 
geously and decisively we shall for the 
reasons set forth in the enclosed material 
be threatened by the depredations of a 
native fascism which promises to be as de- 
structive of civil liberties and human free- 
dom as the fascisms of Europe (whether red 
or black) were in their beginnings. 

If a majority of Congress servilely tol- 
erates, without adequate correction, the 
swollen pretentions to power of a 
number of labor leaders who have no or 
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only slight habits of responsibility, the 
whole country will suffer. Upon such Con- 
gressmen shall fall the subtle stricture of 
Plato in the fourth book of “The Republic“: 

“There are some whom the applause of 
the multitude has deluded into the belief 
that they are really statesmen, and these are 
not much to be admired. 

“What do you mean? I said you should 
have more feeling for them. When a man 
who cannot measure, and a great many 
others who cannot measure declare that he 
is four cubits high, can he help believing 
what they say?” 

The constant and calculated intrusion of 
violence and threats of violence in labor 
disputes in our time is indisputable. I can 
think of no major strike in the last 20 or 
30 years where management exercised its 
legal right to continue operations despite a 
picket line and where there was not serious 
violence or threat of violence. 

The most significant part of a strike is 
not the concerted stoppage of work but 
rather the concerted determination that 
strikers will not permit any one else to work. 
The significant point of the picket line to- 
day is not that it is a simple and honest 
effort at communicating the merits of a dis- 
pute. It is rather a barrier to intercourse 
based upon appeal to prejudice in the peace- 
ful cases, and an outright appeal to violence 
or the threat of violence. The picketers are 
usually determined to make their picket line 
an impassable wall by abuse or by threat 
or by violence. The boycott, whatever its 
origin, is not today a voluntary expression 
of allegiance, loyalty or preference. It is 
coupled with threats to the economic exist- 
ence of those against whom it is directed, 
whether they be the primary employer or 
secondary employers. Trade unionism is no 
longer justified as it was in the beginning 
as an important exemplification of the right 
of free association. The association is no 
longer free. It is just one more attempt out 
of the many in history to engineer unity out 
of compulsions, rather than out of appeal 
to reason or persuasion. 

These things being true, we have developed 
a double standard of law and order on the 
one hand, and of liberty on the other. There 
is freedom of association in all other organ- 
izations except trade unions. Law and or- 
der effectively interpose their majestic veto 
to violence and the threat of violence every- 
where except during strikes and picketing. 
There we supinely tolerate the kind of vio- 
lence and disorder which creates disrespect 
for law and which desensitizes and brutalizes 
segments of our population. 

An editorial by Norman Cousins, editor 
of the Saturday Review, is in point. Some 
weeks ago a frightened woman ran into a 
railroad station in Stamford, Conn., on a 
Sunday evening at about 10 o'clock. She 
was pursued by a thug who wanted to steal 
her handbag. There was a scuffle. The 
woman's assailant finally snatched the hand- 
bag and made off, despite Mr. Cousins’ efforts 
to protect the woman. 

“We sat her down, then telephoned the 
police (wrote Mr, Cousins in the Saturday 
Review). Except for three or four persons 
who now came up to her, the people in the 
room seemed unconcerned, The young men 
in uniform were still standing in the same 
place, chatting among themselves as before. 
Iam not sure which was greater, the shock 
of the attack that had just occurred, or the 
shock caused by the apparent detachment 
and unconcern of the other people, especially 
the men in uniform.” 

Congress and all of us in a supposedly 
civilized community have been observing 
with impotence, with supineness and ap- 
parently without capacity for effective in- 
dignation, much more brutal onslaughts than 
the one on which Mr. Cousins ruminates. 
These developed from strikes and picket lines 
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as if there were special privileges and im- 
munities for such outbursts in the area of la- 
bor relations. All of us, therefore, should 
take to heart the ponderings of Mr. Cousins 
in relation not only to this episode, but to 
the more blatant episodes of violence and the 
threat of violence in connection with strikes 
and picket lines: 

“What is happening, I believe, is that the 
natural reactions of the individual against 
violence are being blunted. The individual 
is being desensitized by living history. He 
is developing new reflexes and new responses 
that tend to slow up the moral imagination 
and relieve him of essential indignation over 
impersonal hurt * * * We have made our 
peace with violence * * * the desensitiza- 
tion of 20th century man is more than a 
danger to the common safety. It represents 
the loss or impairment of the noblest faculty 
of human life—the ability to be aware of 
both suffering and beauty; the ability to 
share sorrow and create hope; the ability to 
think and respond beyond one’s wants. 
There are some things we have no right ever 
to get used to. One of these most certainly 
is brutality. The other is the irrational. 
Both brutality and the irrational have now 
come together and are moving toward a 
dominant pattern. If the pattern is to be 
resisted and changed, a special effort must 
be made. A very special effort.” 

What I am protesting against is the silence 
of truth before the dictatorship of force and 
of lies. We have no reason to be smug. It 
is still true that “eternal is the 
price of liberty.” Or shall we say that a 
taste for the easy life, a tendency to let 
things drift and a fear to assert the unpopu- 
lar truth have robbed us of desire to protect 
our people from the worst forms of internal 
tyranny. Only when the effort to conquer 
freedom is renewed every day can our liber- 
ties be impregnably assured. 

It is rather disquieting to see the truth as 
it really is. If we let the truth persuade us, 
we run the risk that she drag us out of our 
indifference and decadence and carry us, 
not toward comfort or even mere popularity 
in certain quarters, but greatness. 

In such a situation, we must reaffirm for 
the ordinary workman the Bill of Rights we 
take for granted under the American Consti- 
tution. If we allow a number of powerful 
intraunion despots to trample on those rights 
respecting a few million workers, others may 
take the lesson to heart and trample on our 
rights, too. We should not toy with subtle- 
ties and shades of meaning and mere polite- 
ness when we confront the sordid but ex- 
pansive prospect of intraunion dictatorship 
and its sequel in violence and threats of vio- 
lence. As Prof. Yves R. Simon put it: 

“Concentration camps were filled to over- 
flowing, innocent persons died by thousands 
and by millions, and amongst those respon- 
sible for the atrocious situation we recognized 
the men whom our respectful dialectics have 
barely grazed. A dialectic more vigorous and 
less careful about good manners could have 
struck them down. The blood of innocent 
persons cried for vengeance against our deli- 
cacy. To have taken up no arms against the 
powers of triumphant crime save buttoned 
foils, fit only for school controversies—in that 
lay the shame.” 

Let me conclude by accommodating to my 
own purpose certain further thoughts and 
considerations suggested by Simon: Abuse of 
power, the suppression of civil liberties and 
deliberate recourse to violence and threats of 
violence will not be definitely doomed until 
the day when the moderate, the discreet, the 
secret partisans of such method within the 
ranks of trade unionism “find themselves 
faced not by smiling analysts, weighers of the 
pros and cons, hairsplitters, but by men with 
clenched fists resolved to go the whole way, 
resolved to run risks, resolved to call a spade 
a spade, men who refuse to enjoy a life in 
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which there is no justice.” 

Otherwise more or less consciously, but 
with a frightening consistency, we will con- 
tinue to give the enemies of law and order 
and the friends of revolution the most pre- 
cious of all information, namely the revela- 
tion of our shameless indifference. 

Very truly yours, 
GODFREY P. SCHMIDT, 
Counselor at Law. 


PROPOSAL OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR FOR ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AN ARCTIC WILDLIFE 
RANGE IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
i ed Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee [Mr. Macnuson] has recently in- 
troduced a bill, S. 1899, at the request of 


the Department of the Interior, which 


would provide for establishment of an 
Arctic wildlife range in Alaska. This bill, 
which would result in the withdrawal of 
approximately 9 million acres of Alaskan 
land for use by the Federal Government, 
is, of course, of exceptional interest to 
the 49th State. 

Since the matter is also of concern to 
conservation groups and other individ- 
uals and organizations interested in the 
development of Alaska, I should like to 
make a statement as to the reasons why 
Iam opposed to this proposal of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

According to information recently ob- 
tained from the Department of the In- 
terior, the Federal Government now has, 
under withdrawal and reservation, ap- 
proximately 924 million acres of 
Alaskan land. The proposed with- 
drawal under Senate bill 1899 would rep- 
resent. about 10 percent of the total 
amount of land now withdrawn and, 
therefore, unavailable to the State for its 
own uses. This is an unduly large tract 
of land to be withdrawn from the State. 

Among effects of this proposed legisla- 
tion which would be very serious to 
Alaska are the following: 

First. It would result in a serious de- 
crease in the contribution of the Federal 
Government toward construction of 
highways under Federal aid highway 
legislation. The withdrawal of this land 
would mean that it would no longer be 
classified as unappropriated and unre- 
served, thus subject to inclusion in pub- 
lic lands for which Federal contributions 
are made toward highway construction 
in States where unappropriated and un- 
reserved public lands exceed 5 percent of 
the total area. 

Second. It would unfairly limit Alas- 
kan selection of lands to which it is en- 
titled under the Statehood Act. Under 
the act which provided for the admission 
of my State to the Union, Alaska is en- 
titled, over a period of 25 years, to select 
prescribed amounts of land from that in 
the public domain. Should Senate bill 
1899 be enacted, the 9 million acres with- 
drawn for a wildlife refuge would no 
longer be available for selection. 

The withdrawal of this land would, to 
a large extent, nullify Alaska’s control of 
its own wildlife resources. The respon- 
sibility for management of its fish and 
game resources was provided for Alaska 
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in the Statehood Act. The effect of this 
reservation would greatly decrease the 
control by the State over one of its most 
valuable resources. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that this measure is quite unneces- 
sary to protect game in the area pro- 
posed to be withdrawn. The region is 
remote and inaccessible. It is highly 
unlikely that, in the foreseeable future, 
there will be any activity in the area 
which would molest or endanger the 
wildlife and game there. 

I wish to make it clear that I am al- 
ways in favor—and strongly in favor— 
of the enactment of proposed legislation 
which is necessary to conserve and pro- 
tect our valuable wildlife resources. In 
this case, however, it is my opinion that 
the proposal of the Secretary of the In- 
terior is unnecessary and, in fact, detri- 
mental to the State of Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD 
copies of letters regarding this matter 
which I have written to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the distinguished 
Chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

May 23, 1959. 
Hon. FRED A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I am gravely con- 
cerned about the proposed withdrawal of 9 
million acres of land in northeast Alaska for 
a wildlife preserve. It has been suggested 
that the area proposed for withdrawal is so 
remote and inaccessible that there should be 
no cause for objection. I cannot agree with 
this position, for the proposal has other im- 
plications deserving of close examination by 
the State. 

Figures recently released by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior indicate some 9214 mil- 
lion acres of land in Alaska presently em- 
braced in Federal withdrawals and reserva- 
tions, a condition long resisted by Alaskans 
because of its adverse effect on settlement 
and development and the difficulty of restor- 
ing lands once withdrawn. 

The proposed one-tenth increase in such 
withdrawn acreage at the outset of our State 
land selection program and of new State re- 
sponsibilities in highway construction is 
doubly disturbing. Each withdrawal of land 
by the Federal Government reduces the area 
of the Federal public domain and operates 
to increase the percentage of highway match- 
ing funds required of the State. Recent 
hearings on the Alaska omnibus bill have 
illustrated the untimeliness and the adverse 
effect of so sweeping a withdrawal just at 
the time Alaska faces its full responsibility 
in this area. It is estimated that the pro- 
posed withdrawal will have the immediate 
effect of costing the State some $600,000 an- 
nually in increased highway expense under 
the Federal formula. 

Insofar as a Federal game preserve is con- 
cerned, one of such magnitude made at this 
time would in appreciable measure defeat 
transfer to the State of jurisdiction over its 
wildlife. Withdrawal of the land for Fed- 
eral management of wildlife there situate 
would, to that extent, vitiate transfer to the 
State of control of its wildlife. 

Because I believe the proposed withdrawal 
not wholly essential for the purpose in- 
tended, and because it would retard other 
essential State programs, I am obliged to op- 
pose the withdrawal proposed by S. 1899, 
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and shall appreciate its further considera- 
tion by the Department of the Interior. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. EGAN, 
Governor of Alaska. 
JUNE 17, 1959. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Thank you for 
your letter of May 12 requesting my views 
on the bill, S. 1899. I regret the delay in 
replying, but I have been waiting to ob- 
tain comment from State officials in Alaska 
in order that I might be certain that my 
position refiects the interests and opinion 
of many persons in Alaska who are most 
concerned. 

My initial reaction to S. 1899 was that 
this legislation is not only unnecessary but 
is detrimental to the welfare of Alaska. I 
have expressed this opinon to the Secretary 
of the Interior and in response to your in- 
quiry I shall restate my reasons for opposi- 
tion to this legislation. 

(1) The area included in the proposed 
withdrawal of land for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an Arctic Wildlife Range would 
comprise approximately 9 million acres of 
land in the State of Alaska. This is an 
inordinately large amount of land to be 
withdrawn from the State, even though our 
State is the largest of the Union. 

(2) One of the serious immediate effects 
of this proposed withdrawal would be its 
impact on Alaskan highway construction. 
As I am sure you are well aware, Alaska 
is in great need of additional transportation 
facilities, having a truly serious need for an 
adequate highway system. As I have pointed 
out numerous times the construction of an 
efficient network of roads in Alaska is abso- 
lutely essential to the economic development 
of the State. 

With the advent of statehood and with 
the passage of the Alaska Omnibus Act, 
our State will be included within provisions 
of Federal aid highway legislation on the 
same basis as other States. One of the 
factors to be considered in this connection 
is that of the matching of Federal funds 
which will be required of Alaska in order 
to receive Federal aid. The formula under 
which the Federal contribution is deter- 
mined includes a provision under which the 
Federal contribution is increased in an 
amount corresponding with the percentage 
of unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands contained in a State in which such 
lands exceed 5 percent of the total area of 
all lands in the State. (Public Law 85-767, 
sec. 120, 23 U.S.C. 120.) In our State, this 
formula makes an important difference in 
the ability of Alaska to construct the roads 
it needs, since our land area includes ex- 
ceptionally large tracts of unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands, thus increas- 
ing substantially the percentage of the 
Federal contribution to road construction. 
If S. 1899 should be enacted, the 9 million 
acres withdrawn under the bill would no 
longer be classified as unappropriated and 
unreserved, and would not be included 
among public lands to be considered in com- 
PTE the Federal highway aid contribu- 
tion. 

It is estimated that the effect of the pro- 
posed withdrawal would increase Alaska's 
contribution to the cost of highway con- 
struction from about 12 percent of the funds 
required to 14 percent. Translated into 
monetary sums involved this would repre- 
sent an increase of approximately $600,000 
in the amount of funds required to be con- 
tributed to the highway program. At this 
stage of Alaskan economic development such 
an increase in highway construction costs 
would represent a serious burden to the 
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State. A highway program is in the pro- 
posal stage which aims over a period of a 
decade to establish the principal through- 
ways in Alaska, to connect the principal 
now unconnected cities with each other and 
with the continental highway system. En- 
actment of S. 1899 would impose a $6 million 
burden on Alaska during this period. Cer- 
tainly the benefits—whatever they are al- 
leged to be—would bear no reasonable re- 
lationship to such a price. 

(3) The withdrawal of the land proposed 
in S. 1899 would hamper and, in my esti- 
mation, operate unfairly with respect to 
the land selection program of the State pro- 
vided for by the Statehood Act. If this 
large tract of land should be withdrawn for 
a wildlife refuge it would, of course, be de- 
nied to the State. This would place a fur- 
ther, and an unfair limitation on the selec- 
tion of land. Information received from 
the Department of the Interior indicates 
that the Federal Government, at present, has 
withdrawn and reserved for its own pur- 
poses some 9214 million acres of land in 
Alaska. This is an incredibly huge area. 
It approximates the total extent of what be- 
fore the admission of Alaska was our third 
largest State—Montana. The proposal of 
S. 1899 would result in an additional with- 
drawal of approximately 10 percent of the 
amount of land already reserved for Federal 
purposes, 

With respect to the tremendous overall 
total of Federal land withdrawals in Alaska, 
very substantial areas for the specific pur- 
poses of game protection and mangement 
have already been set aside. They include 
our national park, Mount McKinley, with an 
area of 1,939,334 acres, Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument of 2,274,595 acres and Kat- 
mai National Monument of 2,697,590 acres. 
These areas in which all wildlife is abso- 
lutely protected total 6,911,519 acres, an area 
larger than the combined areas of the States 
of Rhode Island, Delaware, and Connecticut. 

In addition there are, in Alaska, the fol- 
lowing wildlife preservation and related 
areas which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government: 

Acres 


Kenai National Moose Range 2, 057, 197 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge. 1, 815, 000 
Ninivak National Wildlife Refuge. 1, 109, 000 
Aleutian National Wildlife Ref- 


MPO ona soe ROE 2, 720, 235 
Bering Sea National Wildlife 

TTT * 41,113 
Bogoslof National Wildlife Refuge. 390 
Chanmisso National Wildlife 

Rog epee, Weel ee ER ee 641 
Hazy Island National Wildlife 

CCCP 42 
Forrester Island National Forest. 2, 832 
Pribiloff Islands Reservation 50, 163 
Sinenof Island Refuge a 10, 442 
St. Lazaria National Wildlife Ref- 2 

„rr eenantnn SRN 
Semidi National Wildlife Refuge- 8, 422 
Tuxedin National Wildlife Refuge. 6, 439 
es Bay National Wildlife Ref- 

Se BER ae TEL ORS 6, 800 
Reindeer Experiment Station 1, 520 
4 wildlife research stations — 2, 565 
22 administrative sites — 289 

— —ꝛ-—̃ —-—. 7. 827, 255 


In comparison with this vast acreage set 
aside for wildlife preservation and related 
administrative purposes in Alaska, the en- 
tire acreage set aside for these purposes in 
the other 48 States and Territories combined 
is 10,088,017 acres. 

I might also point out that some of the 
Alaskan wildlife preservation withdrawals 
are of doubtful value because of game migra- 
tions and other changing conditions. Game 
management and conservation needs ought 
to be reexamined by the experts of the Alaska 
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Department of Fish and Game before further 
irrevocable decisions are made. 

(4) The establishment of a proposed Fed- 
eral wildlife refuge would, to a large ex- 
tent, nullify the transfer to Alaska of respon- 
sibility for wildlife management provided for 
by the Statehood Act. Control over its own 
wildlife resources is of exceptional impor- 
tance to our State, where our natural re- 
sources represent our greatest source of 
wealth. Thus, the enactment of S. 1899 
would result in lessening Alaskan jurisdic- 
tion over an area of administration right- 
fully belonging to the State. Future with- 
drawals for game management and conserva- 
tion should be the responsibility of the State 
of Alaska. 

(5) There is no need for this withdrawal 
for the purpose of preserving wildlife in the 
area. The region is remote and inaccessible. 
It is unlikely there will be in the foresee- 
able future any molestation of the wildlife 
and game which would require preservation 
of the area by the Federal Government. 

I wish to emphasize that I am heartily in 
favor of taking all reasonable action possible 
which is necessary to insure conservation and 
protection of all of our natural resources, 
including wildlife and game. They are 
among Alaska’s principal assets and their 
conservation is second to none in the de- 
velopment of Alaska. All Alaskans share 
this view, and this responsibility can be 
safely entrusted to them and should be. 
However, in this case, I repeat my convic- 
tion that the enactment of S. 1899 is both 
unnecessary and detrimental to the best 
interests of the State of Alaska, 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that we have had the 
third reading of the Commerce Depart- 
ment appropriation bill and of the legis- 
lative branch appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am going 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, in 
the hope that all Members of the Senate 
who may be in their offices or in com- 
mittees will know that shortly before 12 
o’clock we will proceed to call the roll on 
the two appropriation bills. We will not 
complete any rollcall before noon. Sev- 
eral Senators have engagements today 
at noon, and I should like to accommo- 
date as many Senators as possible. 

As soon as we complete action on the 
two appropriation bills, the Senate will 
go into executive session to resume the 
consideration of the nomination of Mr. 
Lewis L. Strauss. It may be that after 
the Senate is in executive session again 
I will submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest in an attempt to get an agreement 
on time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform Senators 
that there is now available a period of 
time, for making insertions in the REC- 
orp. I hope that we may be able to 
initiate a rollcall shortly before 12 
o'clock. 


EQUAL RADIO AND TELEVISION 
TIME IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
SECTION 315: IT’S UP TO CONGRESS TO ACT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
ruling by the Federal Communications 
Commission this week that it cannot re- 
consider its February decision concern- 
ing section 315 of the Communications 
Act, tosses the ball squarely back in the 
lap of Congress. I am delighted to note 
that the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is holding hear- 
ings on the various proposals which have 
been advanced to bring order out of the 
potential chaos resulting from the 
FCC's edict. 

While the equal-time provision of our 
communication statute has a good and 
essential intent, I do not think it was 
ever meant to be applied in a manner 
which would make impossible the proper 
use of radio and television to cover 
political campaigns. As this morning’s 
Washington Post notes, “The ruling im- 
poses an intolerable handicap on radio 
and television stations.” 

At a time when these mass media are 
making great strides in utilizing their 
unique attributes to inform the public 
on political matters, it would be a shame 
to cripple their effectiveness. I there- 
fore applaud the vigorous efforts of the 
industry itself and various Members of 
Congress to press for legislative action 
to correct the present situation. 

I am somewhat disturbed that in their 
zeal to reverse the FCC's ruling on sec- 
tion 315, some of the sponsors of legisla- 
tion seek to go too far in curbing the 
activities of significant third parties. I 
am particularly concerned about the ef- 
fect of these proposals on the radio and 
television opportunities of the Liberal 
Party, which commands a substantial fol- 
lowing in New York State. This group 
forms an important part of the political 
community of my State, and although I 
have often found myself in disagreement 
with their policies, I feel they are entitled 
to a chance to be heard. Indeed, in the 
last election campaign their nominee was 
the same as my Democratic opponent. 
Therefore I speak here as one who did 
not have the support of this party. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee will consider very carefully the im- 
pact of any section 315 legislation on 
important third parties such as this. 
While it is true we cannot permit every 
single splinter party to have equal time, 
we should not tolerate a complete black- 
out of substantial groups besides the two 
major political parties. 

Mr. President, editorials in yesterday’s 
New York Herald Tribune and. this 
morning’s Washington Post and New 
York Times point up the importance of 
congressional action on this problem. 
They deserve wide reading, and I there- 
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fore ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the Recor following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
17, 1959] 

Ler BROADCASTERS JUDGE WHat’s NEWS 

It’s up to Congress now to free television 
newscasters from the debilitating effects of 
the Federal Communications Commission’s 
decision in the Lar Daly equal-time case. 
The FCC has refused to reverse itself, even 
though both the broadcasting industry and 
the Attorney General petitioned that it do so. 

The Lar Daly decision was the one in 
which the FCC extended the equal-time 
doctrine to the news broadcasts, ruling that 
a television station was bound to give equal 
news coverage to all candidates for a given 
office no matter how unnewsworthy they or 
their activities might be. It held specifically 
that the mayor of Chicago, while a candidate 
for reelection, couldn’t even be shown in his 
official capacity greeting the president of Ar- 
gentina without equal time for the America 
First candidate. 

The decision established a rule ridiculous 
on its face, that would strip brodcasters of 
the vital function of news judgment. It sets 
a choice between an election news blackout 
on television or air waves cluttered with 
trivia. Either way the public would lose. 
The only winners would be publicity-hunt- 
ing candidates of meaningless parties, who 
could be expected to spring up like daisies in 
a meadow with such a promise of free access 
to television screens. 

Let’s get the law changed quickly. 

[From the Washington Post, June 18, 1959] 
CANDIDATES AND TV 


Now that the Federal Communications 
Commission has refused to change its ruling 
that the “equal time” principle for political 
candidates applies to news programs as well 
as to other broadcasts, the only reasonable 
course is to seek amendment of the law. 
The ruling imposes an intolerable handicap 
on radio and television stations. It means 
that the President of the United States, if 
he happens to be a candidate for reelection, 
could not be shown on television attending 
a summit conference or laying the corner- 
stone of a public building, without giving 
equal time on the air to all the other candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 

A majority of the FCC Commissioners be- 
lieve that, in taking this position, they are 
following the letter and spirit of section 315 
of the Federal Communications Act. A 
lengthy opinion handed down yesterday pre- 
sents a good deal of support for this view. 
Attorney General Rogers and others had ar- 
gued that the requirement of equal time for 
all candidates, if one candidate is permitted 
to “‘use” a broadcaster’s facilities, does not 
properly apply to news programs. In this 
instance, it was said, the station uses the 
candidate instead of the candidate using the 
station. But the FCC cites a statement by 
Senator Dill, author of the controversial 
provision when it was first written into the 
old Radio Act, defining it to mean that “if a 
radio station permits one candidate for a 
public office to address the listeners it must 
allow all candidates for that public office to 
do so.” 

It is true, of course, that an officeholder 
seeking reelection may be substantially aided 
by appearances in newscasts that have no 
direct connection with his political campaign. 
To avoid unfairness the FCC contends, rival 
candidates must be given equal time on the 
screen regardless of the fact that they may 
have done nothing that is newsworthy. But 
this argument cuts both ways. Suppose one 
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candidate is presented in some ridiculous or 
shocking venture in a newscast. Would his 
rivals then be entitled to equal time on the 
air to exploit his failings? A literal appli- 
cation of the Commission’s ruling would 
seem to leave no alternative. 

The central fact is that no device can as- 
sure complete equality of treatment for can- 
didates on radio and television without crip- 
pling these media for public enlightenment 
in the coverage of political campaigns, If 
the law should be modified so as to allow 
broadcasters to use their own judgment as 
to the presentation of candidates and their 
views so far as news programs are concerned, 
discrimination could be expected in some 
cases. To our way of thinking, however, this 
would be a lesser evil than the interference 
with television and radio coverage of the cam- 
paigns that will inevitably result from the 
present ruling. Broadcasters would still be 
under obligation, from the public interest“ 
standards of the act to make a fair presenta- 
tion of public issues. 

The next move is up to Congress, and it 
ought to act at the present session if pos- 
sible. At the same time it should draw a 
clear distinction between major candidates 
whom the people want to see and hear and 
the splinter candidates who command no 
following. 


From the New York Times, June 18, 1959 
THE EQUAL TIME FOLLY 


The refusal of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to reverse its stand on 
equal time for political candidates appearing 
in radio and television newcasts leaves only 
one alternative: new legislation that will end 
a situation that President Eisenhower accu- 
rately has called ridiculous. 

The insistence of the FCC that if a broad- 
caster shows one candidate in a news report 
it must automatically allot equal time to all 
other contenders for the same office would 
turn electronic journalism into chaos, Since 
in a presidential contest there may be a 
dozen candidates, most of them complete 
unknowns and of scant news importance, the 
ruling simply means that TV and radio either 
must dissipate hours of valuable time or 
curtail independent reporting in the political 
field. Neither course meets the test of public 
interest. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign and 
Interstate Commerce is ready to open hear- 
ings on a series of bills designed to give 
broadcasters the right to exercise their own 
discretion as to what should or should not 
appear in newscasts dealing with politics. A 
single measure, with nonpartisan support, 
should be reported out promptly so that 
Congress may act before the start of the 1960 
election campaign. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
voted, 5 to 3, against my bill to authorize 
the Attorney General to institute civil 
actions to prevent the deprivation of a 
citizen’s right to equal protection of the 
law. 

The effect of this bill, if enacted, would 
be to restore that portion of the civil 
rights legislation passed by the House of 
Representatives in both 1956 and 1957, 
which was known as part III. 

For the benefit of those of my col- 
leagues who are interested in obtaining 
more effective civil rights legislation, I 
wish to serve notice on this occasion that 
the action of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee in no way discourages me. 
I am more delighted by the three votes 
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cast for it than I am dismayed by the 
five votes cast against it. And I shall 
continue to battle for this bill, in the full 
Committee on the Judiciary, and on the 
Senate floor. 

I can assure all interested Senators 
that opportunity to vote on the so-called 
part III amendment will be afforded 
them, regardless of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s final action. 

There has been such widespread mis- 
understanding of the scope of this pro- 
posal that it would be well to point out 
that it does not in any way enlarge the 
substantive rights of our citizens. It 
would serve a vital purpose, but that pur- 
pose simply would be to supplement the 
present criminal provisions applicable to 
civil rights cases by more appropriate 
and expeditious civil remedies. 

I believed when I first introduced this 
legislation as a Member of the House of 
Representatives that it was moderate, 
that it would be effective, and that it was 
essential to the proper discharge of the 
Federal Government’s responsibility to 
protect the rights vouchsafed to the peo- 
ple by the Constitution. My opinion has 
not been changed by the fact that the 
Department of Justice has not included 
this measure in its own civil rights pro- 
gram this year. 

Enactment of part III would have the 
greatest impact on litigation affecting 
school desegregation. I recognize that 
much progress has been made in this 
field as a result of the work of dedicated 
private organizations and the enlight- 
ened attitude of many elements of our 
citizenry in all sections of our country. 
But the proportions of the present school 
situation are still alarming. In 1958, 
over 3,400 school children were entirely 
deprived of all schooling for a period of 
several months. In addition, many other 
thousands have been forced to resort to 
entirely inadequate makeshift facilities. 
In all, over 1 million pupil-days of school- 
ing have been wasted since the 1958 fall 
term. This is a shameful situation for a 
country which prides itself on its educa- 
tional system. 

The Federal Government must not 
shirk its responsibility in this area. If 
we have learned anything in the almost 
5 years since the Brown case, it is that 
the rights of our school age children are 
best protected by recourse to specific 
legal action against those who would 
deny them. The Federal Government 
must play its part in this process and en- 
actment of part III would make this pos- 
sible. 


SUPPORT FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, previous- 
ly this morning I mentioned a little of 
my own philosophy to the effect that 
what is good for the people today or at 
a given period is not generally appli- 
cable in some subsequent time. I know 
no better illustration of that philosophy 
than the fact that George Washington, 
in his time, said that the United States 
could live unto itself. We then applied 
what was known as the policy of isola- 
tion. 
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Decades passed, that philosophy was 
practiced, but still our country could not 
keep away from two World Wars. 

Now, because of man’s ingenuity, the 
world has become shrunken. It has be- 
come so small that every nation is neigh- 
bor to every other nation. Not only is 
that true politically and geographically, 
it is also true economically. 

This morning I discussed the economic 
picture. A few years ago we applied 
the Marshall plan to resuscitate those 
of our allies and our enemies who need- 
ed a “shot in the arm.” They have be- 
come resuscitated and are now com- 
peting with us. 

Having spoken on that subject, I now 
wish to speak on another. Still, the 
two are not dissimilar; the same rule 
of philosophy applies. 

Early in this session, I introduced a 
bill, S. 265, to establish a Country Life 
Commission. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be to enable the American 
farm economy to more effectively and 
efficiently adapt to the far-reaching 
economic and social changes occurring 
in agriculture. 

The establishment of an improved 
long-range program to accomplish this 
purpose, I believe, would benefit not only 
the farmer himself, but the agricultural 
economy and the whole Nation. 

We recognize, of course, that farming 
is one of the basic industries in the coun- 
try. Never before in history has our 
agricultural production plant been 
capable of producing so many com- 
modities. 

To illustrate: 

In 1850, each farmworker produced 
food and other agricultural products for 
himself, and four other persons. 

By 1900, one farmer and one farm- 
worker produced for seven others. 

Today, 1 farmer produces enough 
for 20 other persons. 

To a large degree, this progress is the 
result, not only of more efficient opera- 
tions by the farmer, but also of con- 
structive assistance and competent guid- 
ance and leadership by our county 
agents, and others in such programs as 
cooperative extension work. 

Unfortunately, this increase in pro- 
ductivity has not resulted in comparative 
benefit to the farmer. To the contrary, 
the increased output from greater effi- 
ciency has resulted in a glut on the mar- 
ket of many farm commodities, and thus 
has depressed the agricultural economy. 

Currently, there is regrettably a great 
deal of criticism being directed at the 
American farmer for the cost of our agri- 
cultural program. Now, it is true that 
we are spending a great deal of money— 
having now invested about $9 billion in 
surpluses. 

However, it should be remembered that 
the American farmer is paying for this— 
through either loss of markets or de- 
pressed prices—even more directly than 
are other taxpayers. 

Now, the big question is: What can be 
done about it? 

Over the years, the country has de- 
veloped a “patchwork” of laws and pro- 
grams directly or indirectly affecting the 
agricultural economy, 
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Unfortunately, this kind of piecemeal 
approach has not been successful in 
evolving a sound policy for establishing a 
better program. Rather, it has only re- 
sulted in further costs, higher and higher 
stockpiles of surpluses, and other serious 
economic problems. 

We in the Senate have the habit of 
“passing the buck” to Mr. Benson and 
of blaming him; whereas, after all, this 
is our problem. We are the legislative 
branch of the Government. At the other 
end of the Avenue is the executive 
branch. It executes the laws we pass. 
It is time that farmers and other citizens 
got a good look at this situation. 

In introducing the bill, I had only one 
objective. I believe the time has come 
for a reevaluation of the whole farm pic- 
ture, not on a fragmentary basis, but 
rather from a long-range viewpoint. 
The situation requires: 

A new look at our farm problems and 
what can be done to alleviate them; 

A long-range reevaluation of the out- 
look in terms of consumption, new mar- 
kets for farm commodities, and utiliza- 
tion of farm commodities for purposes 
other than as consumption of food; 

Pacing the farm production plant to 
the anticipated increase in population; 

Opening up new distribution channels 
to get food which the world production 
plant is capable of producing to the mil- 
lions and millions of people who now are 
still existing on inadequate diets, in some 
cases, starvation diets, 

Following the introduction of my bill, 
I took the liberty of bringing my proposal 
for establishment of a Country Life 
Commission, to a number of officials, 
county agents, extension workers, and 
other authorities in agriculture, who are, 
day by day, attempting to face and re- 
solve the problems in this field. 

The response has been most gratify- 
ing, including a variety of sound sug- 
gestions by which these authorities feel 
that such a Commission would help more 
effectively to deal with our problems. 

To give my colleagues the benefit of 
these views, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a number of these letters printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: Have your letter of 
June 9 regarding a bill S. 265 to establish 
a Commission on Country Life and has been 
introduced to the Senate. I think you 
have brought in a very fine bill which 
serves a real need at the present time. 

It pleases us immensely to see the interest 
which you are taking in fundamental prob- 
lems of agricultural nature. To evaluate 
long-range trends in agriculture will serve 
as a benchmark for future programs. All 
of us interested in agriculture need to take 
inventory periodically to study the situa- 
tion and to set guidelines for further ad- 
vancement. 

Thank you kindly for the opportunity of 
expressing my views. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. E. Jectum, 
Agricultural Agent, Green County. 
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Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, WET: It seems to me that the 
legislation you have proposed to establish 
a Commission on Country Life is needed. 

First we need only review the great good 
done by the previous Commission, and then 
review the changes which have taken place 
in the agricultural scene since the recom- 
mendations of that Commission were 
adopted. 

We in Extension must use better methods 
to do the greatest good in helping people 
help themselves. Changes must be care- 
fully studied and analyzed. The proposed 
Commission on Country Life will be able to 
gather information and data necessary to 
reaching conclusions on how to best help 
our rural population. 

Sincerely, 
Tom R. Brapy, 
County Agricultural Agent, 
Marquette County. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I have studied bill 
S. 265, which you introduced January 14, 
1959, with a great deal of interest. 

At present there is a rather complete 
change taking place in agriculture. This 
change is happening so rapidly in many 
areas that the small farmer is unable to 
financially cope with it. Many of the pres- 
ent laws governing agriculture under the 
Department of Agriculture do not truly ap- 
proach the situation realistically. Then too, 
rural areas are becoming resident areas for 
many city employees, which in turn compli- 
cates many of the development plans of the 
rural areas, 

In a changing country, the problems of 
one area become the problems of the Na- 
tion as a whole. The rural areas are no 
longer. a problem of the Department of 
Agriculture, but become a joint problem 
of all branches of the Government. This 
would involve Commerce; Labor; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Interior, Agricul- 
ture, and any other departments now func- 
tioning or that might be established in the 
future dealing with the welfare of peo- 
ple. 

To date I have not been aware of any 
study made that would encompass all these 
departments. Therefore, the bill you have 
introduced on setting up a commission for 
the purpose of a complete study on country 
life is badly needed. This Commission 
could, if set up soon, be a wonderful aid 
in the assurance of an orderly development 
of rural America, along with a more secure 
program for the family farm. 

I see a tremendous possibility for your 
bill, so I sincerely hope that you are suc- 
cessful in setting up the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHERMAN W. WEIss, 
County Agricultural Agent, 
Sawyer County. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of June 9, 
1959, relative to my views on the bill S. 265 
and I am happy to give you my reaction to 
this bill. 

Ican see many advantages of the proposals 
in this bill in that I believe it would give us 
& better approach to long-range trends in 
agriculture. In my years of experience as 
a county agent, I find that with constant 
change in personnel, etc., that we have a 
tendency to bounce around a little bit on 
some of these problems. In our county pro- 
gram planning for agriculture extension we 
have set out on a basis of 3- to 5-year plan- 
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ning program, which I believe is comparable 
in some respects to the proposals that are 
in S. 265. We have found that it has made 
it possible to continue more directly on some 
of the more important agriculture problems 
on the county level, and I am sure that this 
same sort of thing will be applied to a na- 
tional level. 

Hoping that this brief comment may be of 
some value to you, Iremain, 

Sincerely yours, 
G. I, MULLENDORE, 
Door County Agricultural Agent. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have read with real 
interest bill S. 265 which you have intro- 
duced in the Senate. I agree with your 
declaration of purpose since I realize at least 
in a large part the very rapid changes tak- 
ing place in agriculture in our United States. 
New crops, varieties improved in many ways, 
improved breeding of livestock for greater 
production per animal, keeping closely in 
mind the economy of production, improved 
machinery which will continue to receive 
improvements, more efficient farm buildings 
with increased emphasis on increased effi- 
ciency and greater economy, plus many more 
things with which you are familiar, make 
it necessary that farmers not only be kept 
thoroughly informed but that an effort be 
made to keep them posted on the changing 
future as far as close study can determine it. 

It is well to have both major political 
parties well represented and I am sure that 
for this Commission on Country Life special 
efforts would be made to get well-informed 
members. Personally I would like to em- 
phasize the importance of getting at least 
one-fourth of the total membership diréctly 
from the farm. I believe a mixture of sexes 
would be advisable. Although lots of us do a 
lot of reading I have not only heard but also 
read all too frequently statements made by 
those who may know what farms are but 
their statements readily prove their igno- 
rance of yery important facts. I should state 
here that in material I have read prepared 
by you I have seen no apparent lack of 
preparedness to get the facts. However, you 
have seen statements as I have that the Gov- 
ernment was going to raise prices for farmers 
and yet lower taxes. Others state that in- 
creased wages do not mean increased prices 
for the product produced. While it could 
be wishful thinking, I am satisfied that such 
people do not believe their own statements. 

I mention the preceding just to emphasize 
the importance of having some good solid 
balance wheels so that the result will be the 
presentation of actual facts as far as they 
can be ascertained. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. S. MATHISEN, 
County Agricultural Agent. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of June 9 with enclosure of copy of 
your bill for a proposed Commission on 
Country Life. I have been interested in read- 
ing a number of agricultural journal dis- 
cussions of a second Commission on Country 
Life, and so was glad to get a copy of bill 
S. 265. 

As to your question concerning my views 
on S. 265, they may be rather vague on 
specific details. I am personally in favor of 
a study of economic affairs which affect not 
only the agricultural segment of the econ- 
omy, but also how it dovetails with the in- 
terests of all the people. For a number of 
years I have been a member of the American 
Country Life Association. This tion, 
I believe, was an outgrowth of the studies 
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reported by the first association’s reports re- 
produced in its annual proceedings, repro- 
duces scientific papers presented which give 
us a preview of economic trends, often many 
years before the conditions develop. Mr. Milo 
Swanton, of Wisconsin, is a past president 
of this organization. 

I think studies and investigation of eco- 
nomic and sociological facts which can be 
made by a commission such as proposed in 
S. 265 can be of great value in achieving 
understanding of the economic problems of 
agriculture and resolving the complexity of 
opinions before sound legislative and educa- 
tional programs can take definite shape. 

Furthermore, I believe reports from a body 
of a relatively nonpolitical composition 
chosen as proposed may get attention and 
study by segments of citizens who may shy 
away from sources of information such as 
the congressional report. The Congress has 
already a wealth of information on farm 
economics. If enough people would really 
study it, the joint committee report of the 
85th Congress, “Policy for Commercial Agri- 
culture,” is an example of studies being made 
by Congress. No doubt a Commission on 
Country Life will be able to draw from even 
more broad sources of information. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. Horne, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


JUNE 11, 1959. 
Re general views of S. 265. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: Your proposed bill 
concerning a Commission on Country Life 
certainly touches upon a most critical situa- 
tion which few have had the foresight to rec- 
ognize as a problem at all. 

Let me quickly say that there is a real 
need for such a commission and let me point 
out that we in agricultural extension are well 
qualified and equipped to give the Commis- 
sion assistance in gathering and preparing 
data essential for the conclusions of the 
Commission report. Furthermore, I’m sure 
that your Commission will also find that 
cooperative agricultural extension is ideally 
situated and organized to develop programs 
of action designed to cope with problems and 
needs of people (rural, rural nonfarm, or 
urban) that the Commission study brings to 
light. 

Our scope report has this area very much 
in mind. The problems in this field are 
great and as yet not well enough defined. 
Senator, the Commission can define the 
problems and objectives in this area; and our 
agency, I am sure, can play a vital part in 
bringing about many of their solutions. We 
can do this through the typical extension- 
program approach, working with the people. 

Sincerely, 
Frep E. FIELD, 
Juneau County Agricultural Agent. 


JUNE 15, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D.C. 

Desk SENATOR WILEY: In regard to your 
letter of June 9 asking of my views on S. 265, 
a bill to establish a Commission on Country 
Life. 

I would like to state that I feel that a 
commission would be of great benefit to us 
in our work. Many times we are confronted 
with problems concerning our people who 
live in the suburban areas of the county. 
Such a commission might also give us help 
on further developments of our rurai areas. 
Each year we work closer with our small 
cities and villages in trying to build a better 
economical and social life for our rural non- 
farms and our farm people. 
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I hope that this brief statement will help 
you with this program, 
I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD R. ANDERSON, 
Monroe County Agricultural Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7349) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Commerce 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, before we vote on the bill, I 
think attention should be called to the 
fact that while the bill as reported by the 
committee is $16,262,500 under the budg- 
et estimate—and on that point I wish to 
commend the committee for what it has 
done in bringing the expenditure items 
below the estimate—nevertheless, I do 
not believe we should overlook the fact 
that also included in the bill, on page 7, 
is authority for the Federal Maritime 
Board to obligate the Government to 
pay operating-differential subsidies on 
2,600 voyages in the next calendar year. 
The fact that this authorit, is provided 
in the bill cannot be overlooked. 

These 2,600 voyages which are author- 
ized in the bill will be refiected in actual 
expenditures to be included in next year’s 
appropriation bill. 

This is the last time the Senate will 
have a chance to vote on this proposal. 
Once the contracts authorized to be made 
have been entered into and signed, they 
become irrevocable obligations of the 
U.S. Government, and there will be no 
other alternative for the Government 
than to pay them, 

So we cannot escape the fact that we 
are authorizing in the bill not simply 
$130 million to pay this year’s operation- 
al subsidies; we are also authorizing an 
increase of 17 percent beyond the $130 
million in payments for this year and an 
increase of 27 percent over the budget 
recommendations, 

Mr. President, in this bill, if it is en- 
acted in the form in which it now stands, 
we shall be providing a 17-percent in- 
crease over last year’s expenditures for 
operational subsidies for the merchant 
marine. That is the equivalent of $22 
million over and above what is being 
spent for those subsidies this year. As 
a matter of fact, even the amount spent 
for them last year was high. 

Under the pending bill, we are also 
authorizing for obligation by the Gov- 
ernment in this category, during the next 
fiscal year, a 27-percent increase over 
and above the budget recommendations. 
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That means that next year we shall be 
spending for these subsidies 27 percent 
over and above the budget recommenda- 
tions, and if we assume that all the con- 
tracts will be made—and the record 
shows that in the past the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has utilized all but 1 or 
2 percent of the contract authority 
it has had, and it almost always has re- 
quested more—that means that this one 
category will increase the expenditures of 
the Government by $35 million over the 
amount of the budget estimates and rec- 
ommendations. 

So when we take that point into con- 
sideration, we realize that this bill, in- 
stead of calling for appropriations of 
$16,262,000 below the budget estimates, in 
reality will require expenditures of $19 
million more than the budget estimates. 
I think we should recognize that fact, 
particularly at a time when so much is 
being said about balancing the budget. 

Personally, I believe that these opera- 
tional subsidies for the merchant ma- 
rine have gone too far. I have stated 
many times that I think the time has 
come when we, as a government, can- 
not afford to guarantee any segment of 
American industry not only against a 
loss, but also a substantial margin of 
profit. That is what is involved in this 
particular amendment. 

This year we are paying $130 million 
to guarantee the merchant marine a 
margin of profit in its operations; and 
I feel certain that it should not be 
raised to $160 million or $165 million. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
this item calling for an additional sub- 
sidy for the operation of the merchant 
marine next year will amount to larger 
subsidies than ever before authorized by 
the Congress in the history of our Gov- 
ernment. Those subsidies will consti- 
tute an all-time high. I think it ill be- 
hooves the party in control of Congress 
at this time, which is saying so much 
about balancing the budget and which 
so often states that special interests are 
receiving special treatment by the ad- 
ministration, to favor a 27-percent in- 
crease of this sort. Certainly it should 
not favor such a 27-percent increase over 
what the administration recommends in 
connection with giving this special 
group a guaranteed margin of profit on 
all the ships it wishes to place under the 
Government umbrella during the next 
year. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in an- 
other section the bill calls for appropria- 
tions of $130,250,000 for subsidies for the 
construction of ships. Included in that 
item is $1,250,000 to pay toward the plans 
of two ships for which the construction 
contracts have not even yet been 
awarded. How can any government in- 
telligently make payments on ships yet 
to be constructed or on plans for such 
ships when it does not have any idea 
what the cost of the ships will be? 

There is grave question as to whether 
this provision amounts to almost a 
blank-check downpayment toward the 
designs of the two ships, the construction 
of which has not yet been approved by 
the Congress or by the Maritime Admin- 
istration. How far we shall be com- 
mitted to appropriating later the $250 
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million anticipated cost of these ships 
now becomes a most pertinent question. 
The estimated projected cost of the ships 
ranges from $200 million to $250 million, 
a great variation, and Congress should 
review this carefully before approving 
any plans. 

Should we not at least obtain esti- 
mates from the companies that will build 
the ships and then have the Maritime 
Administration request of the Congress 
the appropriation, under the authoriza- 
tion which was passed a year ago? It 
was passed then with a specific proviso 
that the Maritime Administration could 
not actually enter into contracts for con- 
struction of the ships until the appropri- 
ations had been made by the Congress 
or until our approval was given. 

Are we not giving this approval by 
advance approval of these plans and by 
this advance payment? 

We should not make a downpayment 
on the construction of two ships, par- 
ticularly when we do not know what the 
cost of constructing the ships will be. 

On page 4 of the committee report we 
find the following: 

The committee wishes to make it perfectly 
clear that this action is not intended to 
establish a precedent for making appropria- 
tions for ship construction costs incurred in 
advance of actual Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration contracts. 


I appreciate the fact that the commit- 
tee does not intend such a precedent to 
be established. But we cannot escape 
the fact that it will be a precedent. If 
the Congress approves this part of the 
bill—regardless of whether the Congress 
wishes it to be a precedent or does not 
wish it to be a precedent—Congress will 
have established a precedent for the ap- 
propriation of funds to buy something 
for which it has not given its final stamp 
of approval. Neither the Congress nor 
the Maritime Administration nor the De- 
partment of Commerce has any idea 
whether the cost of the two ships will be 
$200 million, $250 million, or $300 mil- 
lion; and we have no idea whether the 
Congress finally will appropriate the 
money required for the construction of 
the ships. In that event, why include 
this item in the bill? It has not received 
any approval from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Certainly that is an irresponsible way 
to conduct the business of the American 
people. 

Taking into consideration both these 
items, I personally cannot support the 
pending appropriation bill; and I say 
that with full recognition of the fact that 
the bill does include many meritorious 
items which I should like to see approved. 
But if the bill were rejected now, we cer- 
tainly could approve those items later. 

I know of no way, however, to protest 
this 27-percent expansion of the subsi- 
dies for the American merchant marine 
except by voting against the bill which 
will create that expansion as an obliga- 
tional contract on the part of our Goy- 
ernment. 

As Senators vote on the bill, I think 
it might be well for some of them to be 
thinking of the criticism which has been 
leveled against the American farmers for 
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accepting subsidies—subsidies which 
were far less profitable than the sub- 
sidies here being provided for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Last night, in the debate, I pointed 
out that some of the companies which 
will enjoy the benefits of these expanded 
subsidies purchased ships originally from 
the U.S. Government. I cited one in- 
stance in which one company bought 
three ships which had cost our Govern- 
ment when the ships were new between 
$7 million and $8 million each. The 
three of them cost the American tax- 
payers a total of more than $22 million. 
The ships were practically new and had 
scarcely been used when they were sold, 
but the ships were sold as a result of a 
vote of the Congress, over my objection 
and over the objections of several other 
Senators, for around $103,000 each. 
These three ships which cost $22 million, 
were sold by the Government for $308,000 
to these companies. 

This bill now proposes to obligate the 
American taxpayers to guarantee these 
companies a margin of profit in operating 
the same three ships—and, Mr. Pres- 
ident, not only a margin of profit on 
their cost to these companies of $103,000 
each, but the subsidy is eomputed on the 
valuation of the ships, which is many 
times the amount the companies paid. 

As one who is a great believer in the 
American free enterprise system, I say 
we had better ask ourselves how far we 
are going in “selling out’’ the free enter- 
prise system when we put the Govern- 
ment in it to this extent. Personally, 
Mr. President, I am not going to be a 
party to it. So, as the vote is taken, I 
shall vote against the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 16, 1958, 
entitled “A $10 Million Giveaway?” 

This editorial comments on the same 
two ships involved in this discussion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 16, 1958 
A $10 MILLION GIVEAWAY 

The Senate the other day approved with 
little and mostly irrelevant debate a bill 
to lavish unwarranted subsidies upon the 
United States Lines Co. and the American 
President Lines, Ltd., for construction of 
two new passenger superliners. The bill 
would require the Government to pay 55 
percent (more in one case) of the cost of 
the vessels outfitted for normal use and to 
equip them, wholly at Government cost, with 
“defense” features such as high-speed en- 
gines that would be helpful to the companies 
even in civilian use, It would also provide 
for Government loans to the companies for 
their shares of the construction cost at 314 
percent interest, some 134 percent below the 
going commercial rate. 

Under existing law, the subsidy could not 
exceed 50 percent, and the proposed Govern- 
ment funding of the balance, an indirect 
added subsidy, would be a sharp departure 
from the administration's announced policy 
of keeping the Treasury out of competition 
with the private money market. The bill 
was passed on the simple assertion of the 
steamship companies that they would not 
otherwise build the superliners. It was 
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passed in utter disregard of Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks’ assurance that negotia- 
tions for construction of the two ships, under 
existing law, were proceeding, or could be 
expected to proceed, satisfactorily. 

Only Senators LaUscHE and WILLIAMS rose 
to dissent. They were answered with much 
talk about maintaining American prestige 
on the high seas, the close operating margins 
of passenger vessels, the defense requirements 
for troop transport in any future war, and 
other considerations that have nothing what- 
ever to do with the spectal financing arrange- 
ments being sought. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral has computed net profits that might be 
expected by the companies under the bill 
at around 7 and 8 percent on the two ships. 
On this basis, the ships could still be oper- 
ated profitably under subsidy arrangements 
possible within the framework of established 
law and policy. Since operation of a mod- 
ern ship at a loss is virtually ruled out by 
the generous operating subsidies provided 
(in addition to the construction assistance), 
a relatively low rate of return on capital 
employed is all that should be required, espe- 
cially since there is no problem about attract- 
ing capital with the availability of Govern- 
ment mortgage insurance. 

The bill has already passed the House; and 
if a minor Senate amendment is accepted, it 
will go to the President. It would amount 
to an unjustified giveaway of at least $10 mil- 
lion, reminiscent of the similar deal, later 
investigated by Congress and partially re- 
versed, under which the United States Lines 
built the steamship United States. On the 
administration’s own record of opposition to 
the bill in both the House and Senate hear- 
ings, it ought to be vetoed. If it is not, no 
appropriation request to make it operative 
should be granted pending further negotia- 
tions, in which the Maritime Administration 
ought to display more tough mindedness than 
it has to date. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I desire to speak 
briefly to this matter, for I do not want 
the Recorp to close solely on the state- 
ment which has just been made by my 
friend from Delaware. 

Senators can examine, and I hope 
they will, the record of the hearings in 
this matter. I am going to quote very 
briefly from the testimony of Mr. 
Morse on page 498, when he appeared 
before our committee. He had previ- 
ously testified the Board had been in- 
structed by the Bureau of the Budget 
not to appeal the inclusion of this item 
in the bill by the action of the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Morse, as appears 
on page 498 of the hearings, explains 
the procedure followed in this matter. 
I repeat only this part of the testimony, 
which is a clear explanation. Any 
Senator can read the rest of it, or place 
it in the Recorp. Mr. Morse testified _ 
that a letter of intent is required in 
every such case by the shipper, and the 
approval of that letter to go ahead is 
to be given by the Board. This is what 
he said: 

Such a letter of intent was given to us 
and in each instance— 


That is, in the case of each of these 
ships— 
we indicated to the operator that we were 


agreeable that they do proceed with the 
development of the design plans, 
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In his testimony, Mr. Morse states 
this is an obligation of the Government. 
Whether the ship is built or not, the 
obligation will have to be paid. 

I should like to read one more quota- 
tion from the report of the House of 
Representatives, which appears at page 
501 of the hearings: 

The construction of these new vessels is 
recognized as being of the highest impor- 
tance. Department of Defense officials have 
testified that these vessels are required for 
defense purposes and the Department of 
the Navy and the Federal Maritime Board 
have approved the defense features in- 
corporated into the designs. In view of the 
fact that the postponement of the con- 
struction of these vessels was due to action 
by the Government itself, it is not fair that 
the full burden of these costs should in- 
definitely be borne by the operators, even 
though eventual adjustment would be made 
after construction is actually started. Con- 
siderable expense has been incurred by the 
proposed operators in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities in preparation for construc- 
tion, It is felt that the Government has a 
clear obligation to reimburse American 
President Lines, Ltd., and United States 
Lines Co. as promptly as possible for that 
portion of the construction differential 
subsidy and allowance for national defense 
features which these companies have al- 
ready incurred for the benefit of the United 
States. 


That is a clear statement of the sit- 
uation, except I think it should be 
added that in this matter we have the 
peculiar situation of the agency having 
requested the legal authority; of the 
Budget Bureau not having approved 
funds for it; of the action, including this 
item of $1,250,000, having been taken by 
the House, anyway; of the Bureau of the 
Budget having instructed the Board not 
to appeal the inclusion of the item; and 
of the clear testimony being given that 
the United States is obligated to pay 
$1,250,000 whether the ships are built 
or not. 

In addition to that, we have the clear 
showing made and stated in our report 
that we regard this as an unusual situ- 
ation, not under the general law, but 
under specific directions given in a law 
enacted by Congress last year, directing 
the construction of these two huge pas- 
senger vessels, one for the Atlantic and 
the other for the Pacific, and for the in- 
corporation of many defense features in 
them, for the ultimate purpose of best 
serving the national security. 

We have made it clear in our report 
that this action should not be regarded 
as a precedent in the case of ships con- 
structed under the general law, and in 
no case do we want Congress to recog- 
nize it as a precedent for authorization 
of construction except on specific au- 
thorization given by the Board itself 
and approval of that authorization, 
which has happened in this case. 

I close by simply stating that this is- 
sue was submitted by the Senator from 
Delaware and other Senators last night, 
and was passed upon very conclusively 
by the Senate after a long and, I 
thought, very fair debate and a clear ex- 
position of the conditions. 

I remind the Senate also that the 
amount provided in this bill is well un- 
der the budget estimates. It is approxi- 
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mately $16 million under the budget 
estimates so far as this item is con- 
cerned, and a little more than $50 mil- 
lion under the budget estimates when 
it is remembered that allowance for for- 
est highways and public land highways 
was placed in the bill, payable out of 
general revenues, whereas the Bureau 
of the Budget tried to force inclusion 
of these items, without being named as 
budget items, under the trust fund obli- 
gations, when they were not so included 
by previous legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. 

Really, this bill is more than $50 mil- 
lion under the budget estimates. 

We think the bill is a good one. It 
was studied very carefully by the sub- 
committee. It was approved unani- 
mously by the subcommittee. It was 
again approved unanimously by the full 
committee, which is, as I have stated, 
the largest committee in the Senate, 
composed as it is of 27 members. The 
bill has been given full consideration by 
the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can- 
not let go unchallenged the statement of 
the Senator from Florida that this bill 
is $50 million under the budget estimates. 
According to his own report, it is $16 
million under the budget estimates, but 
that does not include the increased costs 
involved in the authority for the Mari- 
time Board to go ahead with next fiscal 
year’s subsidies to the merchant marine 
which, if carried out to the full 2,600 voy- 
ages as proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee, would increase the budget by a 
sum of from $30 million to $35 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator de- 
sires to go into contractual obligations, 
I think he should be fair and should 
admit this bill makes very clear that we 
are appropriating only amounts avail- 
able in the highway trust fund in a 
manner that calls clear attention to the 
fact that we have obligations for work 
yet unperformed and for which we are 
unwilling to appropriate funds so long 
as committees of Congress charged with 
responsibility in this field have not 
acted. So if the Senator wants to in- 
clude contractual items of one kind or 
another, he should recognize that item. 

The statement I made is that the cash 
required to be paid under this bill is 
actually more than $50 million under 
the requirement of cash required to be 
paid out of the general funds under the 
budget submitted to Congress. There 
can be no question in the world about 
that being the fact, regardless of any 
casual remarks made by my distin- 
guished friend from Delaware or any- 
one else. That happens to be the fact. 
I would not state it as a fact unless I 
knew it to be a fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I must 
keep the record straight. First, let us 
discuss the $1% million which is pro- 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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posed. We cannot escape the fact that 
when we appropriate money for this pur- 
pose it establishes whether the commit- 
tee report says it is a precedent, or not. 
It is a precedent of making available to 
the Board funds for ships for which con- 
tracts have not been signed. Congress 
has not given any instructions to the 
Maritime Board to buy the ships with- 
out first coming before the Congress and 
obtaining money. That is the way the 
law was passed. That is the way it 
should be. What is now being proposed 
is to give the Board 81 ½ million, which 
would then obligate Congress for later 
appropriations. Also, in this bill we can- 
not escape the fact that when we pass it 
we are authorizing operating-differential 
subsidies for the American merchant ma- 
rine 27 percent in excess of budget ree- 
ommendations. The budget recommen- 
dation this year was $130 million. 

Last year we provided authority for 
2,225 voyages. The budget request this 
year was for 2,040, and the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill provides 2,600. 

When we provide the contractual au- 
thority to sign for 2,600 voyages during 
the next year, we are unquestionably in- 
creasing the operating-differential sub- 
sidies for the American merchant ma- 
rine to the highest level the merchant 
marine has ever been subsidized in the 
history of the United States. These are 
higher subsidies than have ever been 
received before. 

We are asked to guarantee to one 
American industry a margin of profit al- 
most without limit as to the cost, I 
think it is time we stopped this pro- 
cedure and called a halt, particularly at 
a time when we are asking many other 
segments of our economy, including the 
American farmers, to cut back on subsi- 
dies. Certainly, the least we can do if 
we are to pay our bills is to hold the lim.t 
where it was before. 

We speak of 90 percent of parity for 
American farm products, and I have 
criticized 90 percent of parity because I 
thought it was too high. Yet we are not 
being asked to guarantee 90 percent of 
parity in this case; we are asked to 
guarantee far beyond 100 percent. When 
we take a segment of industry and say, 
“Go ahead and operate. You cannot lose 
money; to the extent you lose money the 
U.S. Government will bail you out, not 
only as to your costs but with enough to 
pay you a comfortable margin of profit, 
including the cost of the salaries of all 
your Officers,” I say we are getting to be 
a rather liberal Congress, one which is 
too liberal to be financed by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

I am confident that many hard- 
pressed taxpayers will agree with this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] ts absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Curtis] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]l, 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] would each vote “yea.” 

The result. was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—89 

Aiken Goldwater McGee 
Allott Gore McNamara 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bartlett Gruening Morse 
Beall Hart Moss 
Bible Hartke Mundt 
Bridges Hayden Murray 

ush Hennings Muskie 
Butler Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Hill O'Mahoney 
Byrd. W. Va. Holland Pastore 
Cannon Hruska Prouty 
Capehart Humphrey Randolph 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Carroll Javits Russell 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Jordan tt 
Church Keating Smathers 
Clark Kefauver Smith 
Cooper Kennedy Sparkman 
Dirksen Kerr Stennis 

Kuchel Symington 
Dworshak Langer Talmadge 
Eastland Lausche ‘Thurmond 
Ellender Long Wiley 
Engle Magnuson Williams, N. J. 
Er vin Mansfield Yarborough 
Frear McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Fulbright McClellan 
NAYS—4 
Cotton Proxmire Williams, Del. 
Douglas 
NOT VOTING—5 

Bennett Martin Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Morton 


So the bill (H.R. 7349) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Proxmire in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HolLAx D, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. BRIDGES, 
and Mr. SALTONSTALL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of all Members of the Senate. I pro- 
pose the following unanimous-consent 
agreement: 

That at the conclusion of the vote on 
the legislative appropriation bill there 
be general debate of 8 hours on the 
Strauss nomination, to be equally di- 
vided between the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce [Mr. Macnuson] and the ranking 
minority member [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]; and 
that on any motion in order under the 
rules there be an additional 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided between the mover 
of the motion and the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to be informed as to how 
late the majority leader expects to hold 


the Senate in session tonight, and 


whether or not an agreement can be 
made for a vote tomorrow on the nomi- 
nation of Admiral Strauss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to continue this eve- 
ning until the Senate completes con- 
sideration of the Strauss nomination, 
provided that can be done within 12 
hours, or by 12 or 1 o’clock. I am not 
informed that there will be any motion. 
If the Senator desires, I shall be glad 
to reduce the 8-hour limit to 6 hours, 
and agree to remain in session until mid- 
night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object to this unanimous-consent pro- 
posal—I am ready to vote now. I shall 
be very glad to insert my views in the 
RECORD. Senators know very well my 
views with respect to unanimous-consent 
agreements as a normal procedure for 
the transaction of business. 

I discussed it briefly the other after- 
noon, and I stand on the statement I 
then made. I believe that most of the 
issues in regard to the Strauss nomina- 
tion have been discussed very thoroughly 
on the floor of the Senate. There has 
been ample time for debate. I am cer- 
tain that the speech I have in mind to 
make can be made—by inserting certain 
exhibits in the Recorp—in 30 minutes. 
At least I can cut it down to 30 minutes. 
I am satisfied, after consultation with 
the leadership and consultation with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] and others that we have 
had a very thorough and full debate on 
this question, and that we certainly can 
complete it before the end of the day 
under the agreement which the Senator 
from Texas offers. I have always demon- 
strated, I hope, my willingness, after I 
feel that there has been full debate, to 
cooperate with the leadership on unani- 
mous-consent agreements, and I do so 
now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Oregon. 
I wish to make it abundantly clear that 
I am prepared to vote on the Strauss 
nomination, and that other Senators are 
prepared to do likewise. I shall be glad 
to modify my agreement, and move it 
up to 6 hours of general debate or to 
5 hours of general debate. I do not be- 
lieve we should vote immediately. I 
believe that Senators should be on notice 
and have an opportunity to address 
themselves to the issue. Under the 
agreement there will be 30 minutes al- 
lowed on any motion. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not wish to put my 
speech in the Record. I have been a 
long time preparing it, and I want to 
speak for at least an hour and a half. 
The issue has been debated for 2 weeks. 
I have not spoken a word on it. I do not 
feel that it would be proper to curtail us 
in this matter at the last minute. 

I shall be glad to confine my remarks 
to an hour. Other Senators may have 
a similar problem. I would say that I 
would need a minimum of an hour. If 
I were given that much time I would 
agree to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I respectfully submit that, hav- 
ing waited this long, it will make little 
difference if we postpone final action un- 
til tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to give the Senator his hour if we 
can agree to the unanimous-consent 
agreement limiting debate to 8 hours of 
general debate, in order to expedite this 
matter. LIhope we can get an agreement. 
The Senator may be sure that out of the 
8 hours, if he needs 1 hour, I will see to 
it that he gets it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I may want a half an 
hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Like many other Sen- 
ators, I have been prepared to vote on 
this question for many days. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But, because 1 feel 
that, after the consideration of this 
nomination for many weeks, there is no 
reason for rushing it to a conclusion at 
this time, and that no one should be 
foreclosed from an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have all Senators 
know that we expect to continue in 
session late tonight, and that it will not 
be due to any lack of diligence on my 
part if we do not reach an early vote 
on the pending nomination. Other 
Senators will have to accept the respon- 
sibility for prolonging the vote. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7453), 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the re- 


marks I am about to make may be 
printed in the Recorp just prior to the 


1959 


vote on the legislative branch appro- 
priation bill which will take place at a 
later time today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the legislative branch 
appropriation bill. I shall do so with 
reluctance because I recognize the ex- 
cellent and diligent work the members 
of the Appropriations Committee have 
given to the bill, and how dedicated 
to economy are Senators like the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
the junior Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. STENNIS] who have worked so hard 
on the bill. 

There has been much talk of economy 
in this Congress, almost as much as 
there has been from the President of the 
United States. But there has been far 
too little practice of economy, certainly 
far too little where it would hurt the 
Members of Congress and the President 
the most—and, by example, at least, do 
the most good. 

Last night the senior Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] put into the 
Recorp a table showing that with the 
advent of the palatial new Senate Of- 
fice Building the Senate has increased its 
housing cost in the past 2 years by a 
whopping 50 percent, and the number of 
personnel employed to service the build- 
ing—that is, exclusive of Senators’ staffs, 
and so forth—by more than 50 percent. 
To what purpose? What will it buy? 
What does the taxpayer get in return? 

Mr. President, the number of Senators 
has increased since 1957 by 2 percent. 
This increased housing makes life a lit- 
tle more comfortable for Senators, but 
is it worth it in view of the example it 
gives the country? 

Well, the decision to build the New 
Senate Office Building was made before 
I became a Member of this body, but its 
costs will burden the American taxpayer 
for many years. Oh, yes, the cost is 
small. Indeed, it is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the appropriations which pass 
this body regularly. But the example is 
a very bad one, Mr. President. As an 
example, it may cost far more in the fu- 
ture. Can we deny housing to others, 
when we are so extravagantly generous 
with ourselves? 

So, Mr. President, with reluctance, and 
as a protest against this example of 
waste, I shall vote against the legislative 
branch appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, the cost of maintaining 
and servicing and housing the President 
of the United States has also vastly in- 
creased in recent years, and I think ex- 
travagantly. I expect to document this 
charge at a later date. In view of the 
position the President of the United 
States has taken on economy and its 
very great importance, I feel that this 
increase is most unfortunate. 

The American people—indeed, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Members of the 
House of Representatives—may disagree 
as to the kinds of services which the Con- 
gress should perform for the American 
people; whether we should be more help- 
ful than we have been in providing slum 
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clearance, whether we should assist edu- 
cation more than we have, and so on. 
However, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
the American people are united on the 
importance of Congress doing everything 
it possibly can to provide a dollar’s 
worth of services for a dollar's worth of 
taxes. I think the place to start is right 
here. We are not doing it today, when 
extravagance in our own branch of 
Government has become a national joke. 
That is the reason why, in protest, I 
shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks a copy of an editorial 
in regard to the New Senate Office Build- 
ing, entitled Waste, Waste, Waste,” 
which was published in the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASTE, Waste, WASTE 

The ways of architecture are wondrous. 
And so are the ways of Senators. And when 
you mix Senators and architects up together 
in a single enterprise, the result can be more 
wondrous. 

Take the matter of the New Senate Office 
Building. That's the place where the sub- 
way planned from the Capitol ended up un- 
accountably across the street. The place 
where the elevators find it difficult to rise. 
The place where for a time the public ad- 
dress systems in hearing rooms were haunted 
by pixies. 

The new building has beautiful tile rubber 
floors—6 100,000 worth of them. Now tile 
rubber floors are complete unto themselves. 
But the Senators don't like them. So they 
have voted to spend $150,000 for office carpet- 
ing with which to cover them, This is like 
buying a statue of Venus and dressing it ina 
Mother Hubbard. 

The carpeting poses a new problem, The 
building has 207 rooms with an average of 
three doors each. And they are thick, beau- 
tifully made doors, But they were hung to 
go over tile floors snugly. With carpeting on 
top of the tile, the doors can't swing. So 
half an inch will have to be sawed off the 
bottom of each of more than 600 doors. And 
these are no ordinary doors, mind you, but 
walnut doors 244 inches thick. 

Senators Dovucias, Democrat, of Hlinois. 
and PROxMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, sug- 
gest nonslip floor wax for the tile floors in- 
stead of expensive carpeting. But the Senate 
will hear none of it. It's going to be carpet- 
ing. If the House Un-American Activities 
Committee looked, it ought to find a great 
variety of reds in the upper Chamber. At 
least there should be a lot of blushing faces. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah IMr. BENNETT] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Loro! is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


Curtis] is detained on official business. 


If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
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ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurTis] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—92 
Aiken Fulbright McGee 
Allott Goldwater MeNamara 
Anderson Gore 
Bartlett Green Morse 
Beall Gruening Moss 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Bridges Hartke Murray 
Bush Hayden Muskie 
Butler Hennings Neuberger 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Pastore 
Cannon Holland Prouty 
Capehart Hruska Randolph 
Carlson H n 
Carroll Jackson Russell 
Case, N. J. Javits Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak, Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnston, S.C t 
Church Jordan Smathers 
Clark Keating Smith 
Cooper Kefauver Sparkman 
Cotton Kennedy Stennis 
Dirksen Kerr Symington 
Dodd Kuchel Talmadge 
Douglas Langer Thurmond 
Dworshak Lausche Wiley 
Eastland Long Williams, NJ. 
Ellender uson Williams, Del. 
Engle Mansfield Yarborough 
Ervin McCarthy Young. Ohio 
Frear McClellan 
NAYS—1 
Proxmire 
NOT VOTING—5 
Bennett Martin Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Morton 


So the bill (H.R. 7453) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Proxmire in the 
chair) appointed Mr. STENNIS, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, and Mr. Bripces conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 1285) to provide for 
the preservation and development of the 
domestic fluorspar industry, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 402) thereon, The 
committee, 2 days ago, ordered the bill 
reported favorably, and recommended 
that it do pass. 

There has been a discussion with re- 
spect to the jurisdiction of the bill. The 
report discusses quite adequately the 
reasons why the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs felt that it had ju- 
risdiction of the bill. However, what is 
sought to be accomplished in the fluor- 
spar industry does involve the use of 
quotas. In talking with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]—who stepped 
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off the floor only a moment ago—I told 
him that I would move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
for consideration by that committee, and 
I now so move. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs has reported the bill favor- 
ably. It is my hope that the Committee 
on Finance will proceed to hold hearings 
on the bill. I believe the subject mat- 
ter of the bill is in an area in which the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the two com- 
mittees may well be exercised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I understand the Senator from 
Colorado has asked that the fluorspar 
bill be referred to the Committee on 
Finance for consideration. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I so moved; I did not 
hear the Chair put the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the requested reference of 
the bill to the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
have received no information about this 
proposal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, by way 
of explanation, this matter has been dis- 
cussed very thoroughly with the Senator 
from Vircrnia [Mr. BYRD], the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. He 
stepped off the floor a moment ago. I 
thought he was in the Chamber when I 
obtained the floor. He is wholly in ac- 
cord with this proposal; as a matter of 
fact, it is in accordance with the re- 
quest which he has made and the Senator 
from Delaware has previously made. I 
am certain that no member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will object to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Committee on Finance, by a vote, author- 
ized its chairman to request that this bill 
be referred to our committee prior to ac- 
tion being taken by the Senate. The 
Senator from Colorado is correct. I 
know, although the chairman of the com- 
mittee is off the floor at the moment, that 
this proposal is in accordance with the 
sentiment of the Committee on Finance. 
We certainly appreciate the cooperation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in requesting the bill’s referral to 
our committee so that we can hold some 
hearings. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the bill when it 
was introduced was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs is 
simply asking that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, because the 
Committee on Finance has requested that 
SA 15 be referred to that committee 
also? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct; plus 
the fact that I make this request with the 
advice, consent, and knowledge of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand; but is the proposal agreeable to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, too? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join in the request I simply did 
not have any knowledge of the matter, 
and I wanted to be certain about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can- 
not speak for the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, but it is my under- 
standing—the Senator from Colorado is 
a member of that committee, and he can 
correct me if I am wrong—that this ac- 
tion is mutually agreeable to all parties 
concerned. 

Mr.ALLOTT. So that there will be no 
question, the request I have just made is 
upon the instruction of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am agreeable to the action sought. 
I think the request is proper. I first 
wanted it to be understood that it was 
being done with the knowledge of both 
committees, and that they are both 
agreeable. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATORS TO BE 
MEMBERS OF DELEGATION TO 
THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN PAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a letter from the Vice 
President, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In accordance with the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 86-42, 86th Congress, the Vice Presi- 
dent has approved the appointment of the 
following Senators to serve as members of 
the U.S. delegation to the Canadian-Ameri- 
can Parliamentary Conference to be held in 
Ottawa and Montreal from June 25 to June 
28: Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas; 
Senator THEODORE F. Green, of Rhode Island; 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin; Sen- 
ator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont; Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Senator 
Homer E. Capenart, of Indiana; Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana; Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon; Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
of Kansas; Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho; 
Senator J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., of Delaware; 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
delegation which has just been named 
has been polled, and we have agreed that 
we would like to have the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] named chairman 
of the delegation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be named chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, it is the custom 
of Senate delegations to select their 
chairmen. It is not the prerogative of 
the leadership or, as I understand, of 
the Presiding Officer. Am I correct in 
understanding that the unanimous- 
consent request was that the Senate dele- 
gation select its chairman? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senate dele- 
gation did select the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] to be its chairman. I 
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withdraw the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. I did not intend to submit that 
request. 

I merely make the announcement that, 
after polling the members of the dele- 
gation, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] was the agreed choice to be the 
chairman of the delegation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent 
request is withdrawn, 


PROGRAM ON THE STRAUSS ~ 
NOMINATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as all Senators are aware, we do 
not have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. When Senators have completed 
any speeches which they may wish to 
make, the Senate will proceed to a vote 
on the question of advising and consent- 
ing to the Strauss nomination. 

So far as I am concerned and so far 
as I am aware of the sentiment on the 
majority side, we are ready, anxious, and 
willing to have the Senate proceed to 
vote on this nomination today or tonight. 

Therefore, I should like to caution all 
Members of the Senate that when Sena- 
tors conclude their speeches, there may 
be a vote on the nomination; and I 
should like to have them be on notice 
that the session will continue all day 
and will run late into the evening, so 
long as there may appear to be any 
chance of obtaining a vote. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of 
executive business for the further con- 
sideration of the Strauss nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of executive 
business. 


PROTOCOL TO CONVENTION ON 
DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF STATES 
IN EVENT OF CIVIL STRIFE— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
injunction of secrecy be removed from 
a certified copy of the protocol to the 
Convention on the Duties and Rights of 
States in the Event of Civil Strife, Execu- 
tive F, 86th Congress, 1st session, re- 
ceived from the President today, and 
that the protocol be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the injunction of secrecy will be 
removed from the protocol, and the pro- 
tocol, together with the President’s 
message will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and the Pres- 
ident's message will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The message from the President is as 
follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
June 18,1959. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of 
the protocol to the Convention on the 
Duties and Rights of States in the Event 
of Civil Strife, opened for signature at 
the Pan American Union on May 1, 1957, 
and signed in behalf of the United States 
on July 15, 1957. The protocol supple- 
ments the Convention on the Duties and 
Rights of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife, signed at Havana on February 20, 
1928. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the protocol. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, June 18, 1959. 


NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
TO BE SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Ervin McNamara 
Byrd, W. va Fulbright Monroney 
Carlson Goldwater Morse 
Carroll Gore Mundt 
Case, S. Dak. Green O'Mahoney 
Clark Gruening Proxmire 
Cooper Hruska Robertson 
Cotton Jackson Schoeppel 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Dodd Johnston, S. C. Thurmond 
Douglas Jordan Williams, Del. 
Engle Mansfield Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. [Putting the 
question.] The motion is agreed to; 
and the Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUSH, Mr. BUT- 
LER, Mr. Bryn of Virginia, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Case of New Jersey, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. DWoRSHAK, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr, McCartHy, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. Moss, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
MUSKIE, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. PROUTY, Mr, RANDOLPH, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. 
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SMITH, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. WıLIīams of New Jersey, and Mr. 
YarsoroucH entered the Chamber, and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I anticipate there may be an effort 
to prolong the debate on the Strauss 
nomination because of the fact that we 
are having live quorum calls during the 
lunch hour. I should like to give notice 
to the Senate that if we are to waste our 
time during the day on quorum calls and 
have to call upon the Sergeant at Arms 
to bring absent Members to the Cham- 
ber, it will be necessary for us to sit 
later. 

The majority party in the Senate is 
ready and prepared to vote on this nom- 
ination, and also ready and willing for 
others who may not want to vote on it 
to continue to talk, but we are going to 
object to another quorum call unless and 
until some business is transacted. 

I serve notice now that I want the 
attachés of the Senate to notify every 
absent Senator that his attendance may 
be requested during the day, and during 
the evening, and during the morning, if 
necessary, to get a vote on this nomina- 
tion. 


RECENT SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to address myself to the 
pending nomination, but before doing 
so, I have been asked by several Mem- 
bers of the Senate to give my views on 
the two recent Supreme Court decisions 
in the Barenblatt and Uphaus cases de- 
cided on June 8. In view of the impor- 
tance of these cases to the work of the 
Senate, I should like to discuss this sub- 
ject briefly today. 

These two cases represent a reaffirma- 
tion of the right of both Federal and 
State legislatures to investigate Com- 
munist subversion. Such investigations 
must, of course, serve a legislative pur- 
pose. There is no weakening of this re- 
quirement in my reading of the majority 
opinions. In fact, the Court goes out of 
its way to indicate that it will not 
countenance hearings designed “to pil- 
lory witnesses,” “indiscriminate dragnet 
procedures,” or irrelevant inquiries. 
These safeguards are necessary and the 
Court’s reservations in this connection, 
therefore, are wise. 

It is fair to say that these decisions 
reflect a greater awareness of the threat 
of communism to our internal security 
and greater deference to the work of 
legislative committees operating in this 
field than has been evident in some 
other recent decisions of the Court. 

It would be unfair, however, to sug- 
gest that these decisions represent a 
radical departure from past rulings. 
The public often is misled by the broad 
dicta in judicial opinions to read more 
into a decision than is controlling. As 
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was pointed out in a recent article, 
these two decisions “dramatically illus- 
trate the need for remembering that 
what the Court decides, rather than 
what the Court says in its opinion, is the 
true measure of the law it declares.” 

It must be emphasized, first of all, 
that neither Barenblatt nor Uphaus in- 
voked the fifth amendment. Their 
principal contentions rather went to the 
constitutionality of the inquiries them- 
selves. In Barenblatt, the central ob- 
jection was that the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee was not act- 
ing in accordance with any proper leg- 
islative purpose, and in the Uphaus case, 
that the State legislature was infring- 
ing upon the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government over subversion. 
In rejecting these contentions, the Su- 
preme Court majority may have rede- 
signed some of the scenery in which the 
Watkins and Nelson decisions had been 
staged. But it in no way altered the 
actual holding of those cases. 

I have never read into the Watkins 
opinion any suggestions that Congress 
lacked the power to investigate in aid 
of the legislative processes the opera- 
tions of the Communist Party and its 
members or any other subversive group, 
for that matter. The only ultimate 
basis for the decision in Watkins was 
the committee’s alleged failure ade- 
quately to apprise Watkins of the sub- 
ject matter of its investigation or the 
pertinency thereto of the questions he 
refused to answer. The Court majority 
affirmatively found in the Barenblatt 
case, on the other hand, that both of 
these conditions had been satisfied. 

Of course there are other important 
facets to the Barenblatt opinion. For 
example, having decided that the wit- 
ness was apprised of the subject matter 
of the committee’s investigation and the 
pertinency thereto of the questions he 
refused to answer, it was necessary to 
consider whether the inquiry itself was 
authorized by Congress. On this ques- 
tion there can be little dispute of the 
correctness of the majority’s conclu- 
sion that “the House has clothed the 
Un-American Activities Committee with 
pervasive authority to investigate Com- 
munist activities in this country.” 

The Court also had to decide whether 
the particular inquiry, which related to 
Barenblatt’s past or present membership 
in the Communist Party, transgressed 
the provisions of the first amendment. 
If the inquiry violated the Constitution, 
the contempt proceedings, of course, 
would fail no matter what authority 
was vested in the committee by the 
House of Representatives and no matter 
how pertinent thereto were the par- 
ticular questions involved. 

On this point the majority opinion 
speaks eloquently on the hard facts of 
our present day existence. In the langu- 
age of the opinion: ; 

That Congress has wide power to legislate 
in the field of Communist activity in this 
country, and to conduct appropriate investi- 
gations in aid thereof, is hardly debatable. 
In the last analysis this power rests on the 
right of self preservation, “the ultimate value 
of any society.” Dennis v. United States (341 
U.S. 494, 509). Justification for its exercise 
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in turn rests on the long and widely accepted 
view that the tenets of the Communist Party 
include the ultimate overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and 
violence, a view which has been given formal 
expression by the Congress. 


I hope that this opinion will finally lay 
to rest the fallacious view that the Com- 
munist Party is an ordinary political 
party. Of course, there is still the claim 
put forth by the party itself, as evidenced 
by the personal testimony of its legisla- 
tive representative before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee within the past 
month. Unfortunately it is also the 
view of some well-meaning, but misguid- 
ed individuals and organizations who are 
not in any way Communist tainted. 
These people simply refuse to heed his- 
tory’s many examples of Communist 
treachery, deceit, and ruthlessness. The 
majority opinion in the Barenblatt case 
should enlighten them all. 

The Uphaus case is equally instructive 
with regard to the authority of the States 
to legislate with respect to subversion 
and to conduct investigations in connec- 
tion therewith. It clarified in an im- 
portant respect the continuing power of 
the States to pursue appropriate meas- 
ures for protection of their internal se- 
curity. Anything less than this, in my 
opinion, would be an unconscionable in- 
terference with the sovereignty of our 
individual States. Anything more un- 
doubtedly was precluded by the ruling in 
the Nelson case. 

Let me say in all candor that I disagree 
with the Nelson decision. I have always 
been skeptical, however, of claims that 
the Nelson decision precluded all State 
action in the field of subversion. There 
is nothing in the language of that deci- 
sion so far reaching, and no such drastic 
denial of States rights should have been 
read into a decision silent on the point. 

The Nelson case held that the Smith 
Act, which prohibits the knowing ad- 
vocacy of the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence, supersedes State sedition laws 
which proscribe the same conduct. I 
disagree with this holding because in my 
opinion, the States have a concurrent 
interest with the Federal Government in 
the preservation of the Republic. This 
concurrent interest is sufficient basis, in 
my opinion, for State sanctions against 
subversion directed at the United States 
as long as there is no positive conflict 
between the particular State and Federal 
law. 

The Uphaus case does not go that far, 
but as I have indicated, it does eliminate 
any uncertainty as to the continuing 
power of the States to investigate and 
prosecute subversives whose activities are 
directed against the States themselves. 
In some ways the distinction relied upon 
is unrealistic, since it is farfetched to 
suppose that the Communist Party would 
foment a revolution against a State gov- 
ernment which was not directed against 
the Federal Government as well. But 
at least the decision confirms the formal 
authority of the States to take action in 
such cases and to investigate subversive 
activities in connection therewith. 

Mr. President, these decisions are a 
welcome indication of a balanced ap- 
proach to problems of internal security. 
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I hope this will put an end for all time 
to ill-conceived proposals designed to 
undermine the status of the Court as an 
institution or to curb its jurisdiction, I 
have always strongly opposed all such 
shotgun measures, and I am more con- 
vinced than ever that they are com- 
pletely unjustified. Anyone who believes 
in our constitutional system of checks 
and balances should shudder at any pro- 
posals which would weaken this third 
great branch of our Government. 

At the same time, I discern no basis 
in the reasoning of these opinions to 
discourage legislation to deal with some 
of the problems disclosed by other earlier 
decisions of the Court. The strong rec- 
ognition of the continuing subversive 
character of the Communist Party and 
the affirmation of the power to legislate 
in this field serve to buttress the argu- 
ments in favor of bills carefully drawn 
to strengthen the Government’s legal de- 
fenses against communism without in- 
terfering with constitutional limitations. 
The need for care and precision in draft- 
ing legislation in this field is evident 
from the decisions of the Court. But 
there is nothing in those decisions which 
suggests that there is less need now than 
before for effective action against the 
Communist menace. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of this subject, I would like to have 
included in the Recor several editorials 
and other comments on the Barenblatt 
and Uphaus cases. I do not necessarily 
agree with the views set forth in these 
editorials, but I believe that they will be 
of interest to any Member who wishes to 
study the subject. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that these editorials 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I did 
not hear the request. 

Mr. KEATING. The request is to in- 
sert the editorials in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will object, 
for the moment. I shall be glad, later 
in the day, to try to work something out, 
but I do not wish to have any business 
transacted unless and until we can get 
some action on the Strauss nomination. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the distin- 
guished majority leader object to the 
editorials being placed in the Recorp? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would ob- 
ject to any business being transacted 
while the Strauss nomination is before 
the Senate. I do object. I shall be glad 
to consult with the Senator before the 
RECORD appears, and we may be able to 
adjust the matter. We are confronted 
with the situation that, when we have a 
quorum call, the Sergeant at Arms has 
to be called upon to bring Senators 
into the Chamber. A Senator may make 
one insertion, and that constitutes the 
transaction of business. A quorum call 
may then follow. That is my problem. 
I wish Senators, who desire to address 
themselves to the Strauss nomination, 
to speak on that subject, so that we may 
get action on it. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the po- 
sition of the majority leader, and I am 
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sympathetic with it. I realize that an 
insertion represents the transaction of 
business, but I would make the sugges- 
tion, in all due deference, that he is mis- 
construing the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I have, I 
have certainly not done so intentionally. 
I make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the in- 
sertion of a matter in the RECORD con- 
stitute the transaction of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents of the Senate, it does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I so under- 
stood. I have them on my desk, if the 
Senator from New York cares to look at 
them. 

Mr. KEATING. That was not the par- 
liamentary question I intended to raise. 
I appreciate the attitude of the majority 
leader, and I know he is always courte- 
ous and friendly.. I shall be glad to work 
with him in trying to get this important 
information before the Senate in one 
way or another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor agrees, does he not, that under the 
precedents it would constitute the trans- 
action of business to make an insertion 
in the Recorp? The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. KEATING. I think it would con- 
stitute the transaction of business. The 
question I raise is whether another 
quorum call cannot be had even with- 
out the transaction of business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will make 
a parliamentary inquiry on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
making of a parliamentary inquiry con- 
stitute the transaction of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A par- 
liamentary inquiry is not the transac- 
tion of business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum in 
order after a quorum call is had and 
before any business has been trans- 
acted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An- 
other quorum call is not in order, if a 
point of order is made. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. I assume it would be 
in order for me to read the editorials 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly, 
the Senator may read them into the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I will not do that. 
It may become necessary later this aft- 
ernoon, if there is no other way of 
getting them before the Senate, because 
I regard them as very important. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope 
there may be a way to get all the inser- 
tions into the Recorp. However, for the 
moment, until we can solve some of 
these problems, I must object. We may 
have to continue in session into the 
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evening and into the night, in an at- 
tempt to get action on the Strauss nom- 
ination. The Senator knows that there 
have been various vociferous protests 
with respect to delay in action on the 
nomination. I said yesterday and to- 
day, and I will say again tomorrow, if 
we have not voted on it, that the major- 
ity leader is ready to vote on it and is 
prepared to vote on it, and if other Sen- 
ators will attend on business and come 
into the Chamber and vote, we will do 
it at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. KEATING. I join the majority 
leader personally in his desire to vote 
as soon as possible. I hope that I will 
be able to convince the majority leader 
and some other Members of the Senate 
of the justice of my position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is always courteous. I hope he un- 
derstands my reason in asking him to 
withhold the insertion. I will attempt 
later to work it out with him. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that 
very much. I now turn to another sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 


THE NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. 
STRAUSS TO BE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


. The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
my purpose today to discuss the history 
and precedents which should guide the 
Senate in applying its powerful consti- 
tutional power to pass on nominations to 
the President’s Cabinet. I want to em- 
phasize, as strongly as I can, the firm 
line of past performance which should 
be understood and appreciated by every 
Senator as he approaches the vote on 
Lewis L. Strauss. 

It is my firm conviction that only if 
we consider the history of this provision 
of the Constitution, if we study the in- 
tent of our Founding Fathers, and if we 
serutinize the traditional manner in 
which the power has been applied, can 
we properly vote on the pending appoint- 
ment. I am equally sure that a judi- 
cious and thoughtful appraisal of the 
proper role of the Senate in these mat- 
ters, as well as an objective evaluation 
of his qualifications, will lead inescap- 
ably to a vote for Lewis Strauss. 

Mr. President, I fear that many Sena- 
tors and many outsiders have become 
so emotionally involved in this situation 
that they have lost sight of the historic 
role the Senate is to play when a Presi- 
dent submits a name for confirmation. 
Although we take justifiable pride in 
calling ourselves the world’s greatest de- 
liberative body, it ill behooves us if we 
try to exercise that high and mighty title 
when we are blinded to our place in the 
American system of government, and 
when we lose sight of our proper role in 
the constitutional scheme of things. 

It is my purpose at the outset of my 
remarks to attempt to bring some sweet 
light of reason into this debate. It is 
my purpose to attempt to bring into 
focus the traditional and historic role 
of the Senate in passing on Presidential 
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nominees. For it is only if each of us 
stops, takes a deep breath, looks around 
him, and remembers what the nature of 
our power with regard to Presidential 
appointments is, that we can pass upon 
this question in an impartial and judi- 
cious manner which will reflect credit on 


the Senate and on our system of govern- 


ment. 

It is vital for each Senator to recog- 
nize the historical background of the 
senatorial power to confirm Cabinet 
nominations. To do this, we must have 
an understanding of the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution, as well as 
an appreciation of the traditional prac- 
tice of the Senate in these matters. 

In this connection, I owe a special 
debt of gratitude for my findings to Prof. 
Joseph P. Harris, of the University of 
California, whose book The Advice and 
Consent of the Senate,” is widely recog- 
ay as the authoritative study in this 

eld. 

This book is not to be confused with 
a book which has been published this 
week by Allen Drury, of the New York 
Times, called “Advice and Consent,” 
which, incidentally, I would recommend 
to every Member for a little lighter 
reading. It is one of the most interest- 
ing and one of the most entertaining 
novels I have read in a long time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am very happy to 
yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope very much that 
I shall have the opportunity to be here 
for as long as the Senator speaks, or at 
least most of the time, because I believe 
the subject of the precedents to which 
he is addressing himself is vitally im- 
portant. 

When the Senator finishes his speech 
I hope to take up from that very point, 
based upon the precedents, the order of 
proof and the burden of proof, and 
whether the burden has been borne in 
this situation, based upon the specific 
facts as they have been adduced. 

I believe that my colleague has done 
a very fine thing in commenting on the 
Allen Drury book, which I have gone 
through and which I think is important 
from this point of view. We become en- 
cased in these four walls and get the 
idea, almost, that we are talking to each 
other. This book gives us some concept 
of the extent to which the world listens. 

I may say to my colleague, too, that 
personally I am not too happy about our 
performance with respect to the Strauss 
nomination. I am not too happy, I may 
say, with respect to the jockeying that 
is going on as to when we will vote. I 
believe we will vote promptly. I do not 
believe it makes too much difference 
whether it is today or tomorrow, in 
view of the time already taken. I do 
not say that with any discredit to any- 
one, It is the duty of the leaders to 
muster their maximum strength, and I 
believe that is the way the country and 
the world will look at it. 

The time we have taken on this nom- 
ination seems to me to be a little out 
of order, in view of the fact that such 
tremendous events are taking place in 
the world, at Geneva and elsewhere. As 
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the Senator has said, in referring to the 
Allen Drury book, I believe the whole 
world is looking at the Senate, not only 
as a great deliberative body, but at least, 
in terms of one part of Congress, as the 
conscience of our country. 

Taking an objective look, what do we 
ourselves think about all these weeks of 
discussion about a particular nomina- 
tion of a particular Cabinet officer? I 
hope very much that within some proxi- 
mate time we will conclude the debate 
and will vote. I deeply feel that the 
minds of men generally, and our own 
in particular, need to be taken up with 
other and more pressing issues. ö 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the con- 
tribution to the discussion made by the 
senior Senator from New York. I share 
his views emphatically that the Senate 
should come to a vote promptly on this 
nomination. But I see no reason for 
sitting here all night, when, off and on, 
we have been in session already on this 
nomination for many days, as the ma- 
jority leadership saw fit.to bring in one 
matter or another ahead of it. It is my 
recollection that it is now almost 2 
weeks since the nomination was first 
made the order of business. Whether 
we vote on it today or tomorrow or the 
next day seems to me to make very little 
difference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was on the list to 
speak yesterday. I would have been de- 
lighted to speak yesterday. We were in 
session until midnight. But there was 
no opportunity to do so. 

Now the point is being made that the 
Senate will be held in session all night. 
That is what I mean when I say that we 
are jockeying for position. That is the 
duty of the leadership. They want to 
do the best they can for their side. But 
I think we ought to pay a little atten- 
tion to what the world thinks of us and 
to what the junior Senator from New 
York has pointed out in reference to this 
book. Whether there is anyone in the 
Chamber or not—and very few Senators 
are present at the moment—the world 
is watching. I think we ought to be 
aware of our obligation in that respect. 

Mr. KEATING. I think we ought to 
remember that. When we fail in our 
duty, we lose some of the respect to which 
this great body is entitled. 

Mr. President, I was referring to the 
book entitled “The Advice and Consent 
of the Senate,” by Prof. Joseph P. Har- 
ris, which is widely known as an authori- 
tative study in this field. In tracing 
the historical origins of this vital provi- 
sion of our Constitution, Professor Har- 
ris has written a scholarly statement 
concerning its background. 

Mr. President, to expedite matters, I 
ask unanimous consent that Professor 
Harris’ statement be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young in the chair). Without objec- 
tion: 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a point 
of order. Has not the statement been 
received? 
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Mr.PROXMIRE. Iwasseeking recog- 
nition at the time the Senator from New 
York made his unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Wisconsin was on his feet. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I ask whether 
or not this request constitutes the trans- 
action of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permis- 
sion to place anything in the RECORD 
does constitute the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. For the time being, 
I must object. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the acting majority leader. I 
compliment him on his position as act- 
ing majority leader. In view of his ob- 
jection, I shall read what the distin- 
guished author says. It is of a histori- 
cal nature: 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROVISION * 


The requirement that appointments by the 
Executive shall be subject to the approval 
of the upper House of the Legislature is an 
institution peculiar to our country. The 
appointments of the colonial Governors were 
usually subject to the “advice and consent” 
of the Governor's council, whose members, 
however, were appointed by the Governor. 
This arrangement was continued in the orig- 
inal State constitutions of a number of 
States, but the Governor’s council was se- 
lected by the legislature rather than the 
Governor, and in several States the appoint- 
ing power was given to the legislature rather 
than to the Governor. The appointment of 
judges, for example, was vested in the legis- 
latures of seven States under their new con- 
stitutions, and in four States the nomina- 
tions were made by the Governor and had to 
be approved by a branch of the legislature. 
The struggle that had occurred in the Colo- 
nies between the popular assembly and the 
colonial Governor was fresh in the minds of 
the framers of the new State constitutions, 
with the result that the Governor’s powers 
were reduced and those of the legislature 
were increased. The Governor's appointing 
power was generally curtailed, and his selec- 
tions were subject to the “advice and con- 
sent” usually of a council chosen by the 
legislature. 

The experience of the States that entrust- 
ed the appointment of officers to the legisla- 
ture itself appears to have been unsatisfac- 
tory. The evils of legislative appointment of 
public officers were well known to members 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
who frequently referred to the intrigue, ca- 
balling, and irresponsibility which had 
marked the selection of officers by the State 
legislatures. A majority of the convention 
members were determined to avoid these ex- 
cesses in the Federal Government, and sev- 
eral urged that the appointing power be 
vested in the President alone. Several mem- 
bers proposed the establishment of a coun- 
cil of appointments similar to that in New 
York State, which consisted of the Governor 
and other members elected by the legisla- 
ture; but this plan was rejected. Such a sys- 
tem was severely criticized by Hamilton in 
the Federalist (No. 77). “While an un- 
bounded field for cabal and intrigue lies 
open,” he said, “all idea of responsibility is 
lost.” The council was abolished in the New 
York constitution of 1821 after it had be- 
come thoroughly discredited. The strong in- 
fluence of the Federal Constitution led many 
States subsequently to amend their constitu- 
tions and to adopt similar provisions con- 
cerning appointments. 


Joseph P. Harris, “The Advice and Con- 
sent of the Senate” (1953), p. 6. 
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What was the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution with regard to the 
role of the Senate in the exercise of the 
appointing power? 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 there were frequent debates about 
the method of appointing the principal 
officers of the new Government. One 
group, which included men like Alexan- 
der Hamilton, of New York, and James 
Madison, of Virginia, favored the crea- 
tion of a strong Executive and advocated 
the grant of an independent appointing 
power to the President. They believed 
that he would be better qualified and 
more responsible in making appoint- 
ments than a numerous body. They 
called attention to the unsatisfactory re- 
sults which had marked the practice of 
the State legislatures where appoint- 
ments were often accompanied by deals 
and intrigues. They expected that the 
power to nominate would be equivalent 
to the power to appoint, an expectation 
that was belied by later events since the 
role of the Senate in actual practice, as 
we know, has not been confined to a 
passive review of the President’s nomi- 
nees. 

The second group, consisting of such 
men as Benjamin Franklin, of Penn- 
sylvania, and George Mason, of Virginia, 
were apprehensive of the danger of 
monarchy or despotism that might re- 
sult from a single Executive with the 
appointing power which they believed 
could be more safely entrusted to the 
upper branch of the legislature. 

I interpolate to say that the word 
“upper” was a word which they used, but 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne!, who is the present 
occupant of the chair, and I are very 
careful never to use. We do not believe 
that there is an upper and a lower 
Chamber; they are coordinate branches. 
The members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention thought that the Members of 
the Senate would be better informed 
about the qualifications of potential ap- 
pointees than the President. 

Early in the course of its deliberations 
the Constitutional Convention agreed 
that, first, the President should appoint 
the principal officers not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution; and, sec- 
ond, the Senate should appoint Judges of 
the Supreme Court. But in the final de- 
cision, this division of the appointing 
power was rejected; and the compromise 
reached, under which the appointment 
of the principal officers of the Govern- 
ment was to be made by the President 
and approved by the Senate. It is in- 
teresting to recall that this compromise 
had previously been twice rejected by 
the Convention; but it was finally 
adopted, with an amendment authoriz- 
ing the President to make recess appoint- 
ments. 

A review of the debates in the Con- 
vention reveals two opposing viewpoints 
on the appointing power: On the one 
hand were those who feared abuse of this 
power by the Executive, and favored ap- 
pointments by the legislature; on the 
other hand were those who were anxious 
to establish a strong Central Govern- 
ment, and favored granting the appoint- 
ing power to the President. This group 
regarded the final compromise as a vic- 
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tory, for they saw no real difference be- 
tween the power to nominate and the 
power to appoint, 

Professor Harris summarizes the situ- 
ation as follows—and, Mr. President, I 
assume that if I requested unanimous 
consent to have the summary printed 
in the Recor, without reading it, prob- 
ably an objection would be interposed, 
So I shall have to read the summary 
into the RECORD. 

I appreciate entirely the position of 
the acting majority leader in his feel- 
ing that under the charter with which 
he has been entrusted, it would be nec- 
essary for him to interpose objection; 
and from the rulings previously made by 
the present distinguished occupant of 
the chair [Mr. Youna of Ohio], I feel 
sure that he would sustain such an ob- 
jection. So I shall read Professor Har- 
ris’ summary of the situation as a re- 
sult of the original framing of the Con- 
stitution, because it is very important 
that we keep this in proper perspective 
when we are dealing with an appoint- 
ment to the President’s Cabinet. 

Professor Harris writes as follows: 


In the debates over the adoption of the 
Constitution, little criticism was voiced that 
too much power was given to the President 
over appointments; the major criticism was 
of the opposite tenor: that the President 
should have been given the power to make 
appointments with no requirement of Sen- 
ate concurrence. Hamilton and other de- 
fenders of the proposed Constitution, how- 
ever, maintained that there was little dif- 
ference between the power to appoint and 
the power to nominate, which rested with 
the President alone, They defended the 
provision requiring Senate approval for 
nominations of principal officers as a salu- 
tary check on the President and a safeguard 
against bad appointments. 

The defenders of the proposed Constitu- 
tion contended that the Senate would act 
on appointments solely with regard to the 
fitness of the persons nominated and would 
approve nominations if the nominees were 
qualified and reject nominations of unfit 
persons, Only John Adams, who was not 
a member of the Convention, foresaw clearly 
the future rise of political parties and that 
partisan considerations rather than the fit- 
ness of nominees would often be the con- 
trolling consideration of the Senate in pass- 
ing on nominations. Much of the debate 
accordingly dealt with issues of the past, 
particularly the danger that the President 
would use the appointing power to establish 
a monarchy, and proved to be somewhat ir- 
relevant to the issues of the future. 

Throughout the debates the need for 
definite responsibility in the appointment 
of public officers was constantly stressed. 
Those who favored nomination or appoint- 
ment by the Executive maintained that he 
would be responsible, but that in a legisla- 
tive assembly there would be no responsibil- 
ity. This group contended that the President 
could be held responsible for the execution 
of the laws only if he was permitted to select 
his principal assistants. Those of the op- 
posing view held that talk of responsibility 
was “chimerical” and that “energy in gov- 
ernment” might lead to despotism. Those 
favoring executiye responsibility were in the 
majority. 

In the perspective of this historica 
backgound, what has been the tradi- 
tional practice of the Senate down 
through the decades since 1789, as re- 


gards Presidential nominations to the 


2 Harris, op, cit., pp. 34-35. 
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Cabinet? In this discussion I shall limit 
my remarks to Senate review of Cabinet 
nominations, because of its special rele- 
vance to the nomination now pending 
before us. In actual practice, the Sen- 
ate has conducted a different kind of re- 
view for each of the major types of Fed- 
eral officers for which Senate approval 
is required. Thus, in considering nomi- 
nations to the Cabinet, our traditional 
practice has differed from that which we 
have followed in passing on nominations 
of judges or postmasters or regulatory 
commissioners or officers of the Armed 
Forces, 

The history of the Senate shows that 
it has been the longstanding custom of 
this body to allow the President wide 
latitude in the selection of members of 
his Cabinet. They are rightly regarded 
as his chief advisers, and it has long 
been conceded that he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the efficient administration 
of the executive branch unless he is per- 
mitted a free hand in the choice of his 
highest advisers. 

In accordance with this established 
custom, the Senate has approved hun- 
dreds of Cabinet nominations down 
through the passing years. Indeed, the 
150-year record reveals that in the entire 
history of the Nation only seven Cabinet 
nominations have been rejected. And 
only two such rejections have occurred 
in the last century. Four of these cases 
took place in 1843 and 1844, when the 
Senate rejected President Tyler’s nomi- 
nations of Caleb Cushing to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, David Henshaw to be 
Secretary of the Navy, James M. Porter 
for Secretary of War, and James S. Green 
for Secretary of the Treasury. They 
really had a field day, at that time. 

Tyler's nominations to these posts were 
rejected, not because his candidates were 
not qualified, but because of bad feel- 
ings between Tyler and the Senate, after 
he had broken with the Whigs and had 
lost his party support in Congress. In 
fact, an examination of the circum- 
stances involved in six of the seven cases 
of rejection shows the principal reason 
was deep partisan conflict between the 
President and the Senate. The rejec- 
tions had no relation to the qualifica- 
tions of the nominees for the posts to 
which they had been named. 

The first instance of Senate rejection 
of a Cabinet nomination in American 
history occurred on June 23, 1834, when 
President Jackson’s choice of Roger B. 
Taney for Secretary of the Treasury was 
turned down by a vote of 18 to 28. Taney 
had been performing the duties of this 
office for several months, under a recess 
appointment. Taney, who had been 
serving as Attorney General, was ap- 
pointed to the Treasury post to replace 
Secretary of the Treasury Duane, who 
had refused to comply with Jackson’s 
instructions to withdraw Federal funds 
from the Bank of the United States, and 
who was removed from office. Taney’s 
“servile compliance”—as his opponents 
in the Senate termed it—with Jackson’s 
orders led to the rejection of his nomina- 
tion by the Senate which, after 3 months’ 
debate, adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the withdrawal of the deposits. 
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The following year, Jackson nominated 
Taney to the Supreme Court. Again, his 
nomination was rejected; but later the 
Senate confirmed his nomination to be 
Chief Justice; and he succeeded John 
Marshall in that post. Long indicated 
by American historians as the “pliant 
tool” of Andrew Jackson, Roger B. Taney 
has come to be regarded by many as per- 
haps second only to John Marshall in 
Supreme Court history. Charles Sum- 
ner’s vindictive prophecy that Taney’s 
name would be “hooted down the pages 
of history” has not been fulfilled. 

The next four rejections occurred dur- 
ing the stormy Presidency of John Tyler. 
Indeed, one of his nominees, Caleb Cush- 
ing, had the singular distinction of be- 
mg rejected by the Senate three times in 
1 day. 

Mr. President, at the rate we are pro- 
ceeding, I doubt that today there will be 
more than one vote, at the most, on the 
question of confirming or rejecting this 
nomination to the President’s Cabinet. 

The President had insisted on resub- 
mitting Cushing’s nomination to the 
Senate each time, because of the clear 
evidence that the rejections were based 
on purely partisan grounds. 

The other Tyler nominations were 
turned down on similar grounds. Robert 
J. Morgan, in his volume entitled “A 
Whig Embattled: The Presidency Under 
John Tyler,” calls the Senate’s perform- 
ance with the Cushing nomination “the 
most vulgar sort of partisanship and 
churlish truculence” and notes that 
Cushing’s later successes marked him as 
“one of the ablest public servants of his 
generation.” 

In summary, Mr. Morgan writes that 
the four rejections “constitute the most 
remarkable violation in our constitu- 
tional history of the custom that the 
President’s choice of Cabinet members 
is not ordinarily to be fettered by sena- 
torial rejection. About the most that 
can be said of the whole affair is that 
the Senate had its partisan day.” 

The other two instances of Senate re- 
jection of Cabinet nominations occurred 
in 1868 and 1925. On June 2, 1868, the 
Senate refused to confirm President 
Johnson’s choice of Henry Stanbery for 
the position of Attorney General, by a 
vote of 11 to 29. Stanbery, who had been 
Attorney General, resigned in order to 
serve as one of Johnson’s counsel in the 
impeachment trial. When that contest 
was finished, Johnson’s renomination of 
Stanbery for his old position was re- 
jected, as Gideon Welles wrote in his 
diary, by “a factious and partisan ex- 
hibition by Senators which all good men 
must regret to witness.” Oberholtzer, in 
his “History of the United States Since 
the Civil War,” notes that the Senate 
vindictively refused its assent. He also 
points out that Senator Sherman was 
the only Member voting to conyict John- 
son who supported Stanbery. As Pro- 
fessor Harris writes: 

This action, which occurred in a period of 
intense bitterness and hostility between the 
President and a majority of the Senate, can- 
not be regarded as a valid precedent 


This then brings us to the seventh 
case in which a Presidential Cabinet 


? Harris, op. cit., p. 260. 
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nominee was rejected by the Senate. 
This is the only time when the qualifi- 
cations of the President’s choice was the 
issue which resulted in the vote against 
confirmation. I refer to the case of 
Charles B. Warren, who was named by 
President Calvin Coolidge to be Attorney 
General. 

Professor Harris discusses the situation 
as follows, and again I will not ask to put 
this in the Recorp, because of the feeling 
that my good and pleasant friend, the 
acting majority leader, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], might object 
to the insertion at this time: 


The most significant rejection of a Cabinet 
nomination occurred in 1925 when the Senate 
rejected that of Charles B. Warren to be At- 
torney General. After the serious scandals 
in the Harding administration, which had in- 
volved several members of the Cabinet, in- 
cluding Attorney General Daugherty, who 
was forced to resign, the Senate was in a 
mood to examine with care any nominations 
to that office. Warren was a man of national 
prominence who had earlier served as our 
Ambassador to Japan and subsequently to 
Mexico and was a former national commit- 
teeman and influential member of the Re- 
publican Party. He was the head of a lead- 
ing law firm of Detroit and the president of 
the Michigan Sugar Refining Co., which was 
closely associated with and partly owned by 
the American Sugar Refining Co. (the Sugar 
Trust). On the floor of the Senate he was 
vigorously attacked because of his associa- 
tion with the Sugar Trust which, it was as- 
serted, disqualified him for the office of At- 
torney General, in which he would be respon- 
sible for the prosecution of antitrust actions 
(Harris, op. cit., p. 260). 


Just before the vote on the nomina- 
tion was taken, Senator Overman, Dem- 
ocrat of North Carolina, and therefore a 
political opponent of the President, rose 
to speak. Mr. President, his remarks are 
those of a political opponent of the 
President in the debate, and I think they 
should echo down through the years. 


Calvin Coolidge was elected President of 
the United States by an unprecedented ma- 
jority. Congress makes the laws. The 
President enforces the laws. The Supreme 
Court interprets the laws. If Calvin Cool- 
idge does not enforce the antitrust laws or 
any other laws, which he has sworn to do, 
he is responsible and the people will hold 
him responsible. 

For 136 years it has been the policy of the 
Government to allow the President of the 
United States to appoint his own official 
family without hindrance with perhaps six 
rare exceptions. I took the position when 
Woodrow Wilson was elected President, when 
there was threatened a fight against two of 
the members of his Cabinet, that the Presi- 
dent ought to have the right to select his 
official family, for the responsibility has been 
placed upon him by the American people, 
and that he would enforce the laws. I took 
that position then, 16 years ago, and I take 
it now (67 CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 100, Mar. 
10, 1925). 


That is the end of the quotation from 
our former colleague, Senator Overman. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield, 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I join my colleague in 
that unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, first of 
all, the very able and scholarly address 
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which the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York is now delivering in the 
Senate adds considerable luster to a 
debate which sometimes has been a little 
below par—at least in the judgment of 
the senior Senator from California— 
and I desire to congratulate my friend 
for the painstaking research which, so 
far as I know, for the first time has 
afforded the Members of the Senate a 
chronology from the very beginning of 
the whole problem of confirmation or ap- 
proval by the Members of the Senate of 
nominations by the President. 

At the beginning of the questions 
which I should like to ask my able friend, 
I assume that the Constitution of the 
United States, article II, section 2, clause 
2, is the final decision of the people of 
our country, from the very beginning, in 
determining which appointments are 
subject to approval of the upper House of 
the legislative branch and which are 
not. 

Mr. KEATING. That is the constitu- 
tional basis, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If I may, Mr. President, 
I should like to read that section into the 
Recor at this time, and I wish to say, in 
connection with its reading, that it was 
interesting to me to hear an objection 
to a request. I want to ask my friend this 
question: When my able friend from 
New York asked unanimous consent to 
insert some data into the RECORD, was an 
objection made to his request by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KEATING. My understanding is 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE}], who was acting as the ma- 
jority leader at the time, did interpose 
an objection, in the fear that it would 
constitute transaction of business in some 
way if the matter were inserted in the 
Record under unanimous consent. I ap- 
preciated his position. He had been left 
in charge, and I realized that he had a 
duty to perform, so I read the excerpts 
into the Recorp, I may say to my friend. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If I may have the ap- 
proval of my able friend from New York, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 2 of article II of the Con- 
stitution may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object. I think 
it can be read just as easily as inserted. 
It would not take much time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if I may 
digress for a moment, this is cause for 
great regret on the part of the Senator 
from California. I doubt very much that 
I can recall, in the few years I have 
spent in the Senate, a single instance in 
which objection has been made by any 
of my colleagues to a unanimous-consent 
request to insert certain material into 
the Record. Surely it is not going to 
take any time to read the few lines from 
the American Constitution which are 
the basis for the unhappy controversy in 
which we find ourselves now engaged, 
but I must say I am distressed—I am 
deeply distressed—that my friend the 
majority whip, and apparently the Dem- 
ocratic leadership—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
demand the regular order. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Have left, as a part of 
the rules for acting majority leaders now 
to follow, instructions to make objection 
to every unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The regular or- 
der of business is called for. The Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor, and 
may yield only for a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may read this into 
the RECORD? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield, provided 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can yield only for a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be happy to 
yield, provided I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The question I had is 
based on an assumption, if I may say so, 
Mr. President. 

Assuming that the Constitution reads, 
in article II, section 2, as follows: 

He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments. 


And assuming, as I say to my friend 
the able junior Senator from New York, 
that this constitutes the basis on which 
appointments have been made, do I cor- 
rectly understand my friend to say that 
for the first almost half century of the 
life of this Republic never was a question 
raised, on confirmation of a Presidential 
nomination by the Senate, with respect 
to a Cabinet officer? 

Mr. KEATING. That is approximately 
correct. I gave the date of the first one 
a moment ago. The paper is gone, but 
the Senator is approximately correct, 
since the first rejection of a Cabinet 
nominee occurred in 1834. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In those instances in 
the subsequent history of our country— 
and I have listened carefully to the Sen- 
ator—in regard to many of the rejections 
by the Senate of a Presidential nomina- 
tion, has the political ideology of the 
Presidential nominee to Cabinet rank 
been the basis of Senate rejection? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, it has been; and 
it has been universally condemned by 
the historians when it took place. It 
took place in the Tyler administration, 
when he had had a fight with the Whigs 
in Congress and had lost control of his 
own party. In order to show their re- 
sentment, they turned down four of his 
nominations for Cabinet appointments. 

It is my understanding that practice 
has been universally condemned by every 
historian who has ever written on the 
subject. 

The same statement applies to each 
and every other case except the one I 
am now considering, in the administra- 
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tion of Calvin Coolidge, when the quali- 
fications of the nominee were considered 
and the nominee was turned down be- 
cause of a fear of his connection with 
the so-called Sugar Trust. 

But with regard to all of the Cabinet 
officers whose nominations have been 
confirmed, there has never been in is- 
sure anything except the qualifications 
of the nominee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
very much. 

Mr. KEATING. The precedent for 
the rejection of Mr. Warren’s nomina- 
tion would not have come down to us 
had it not been for an odd accident of 
history. The Senate divided equally in 
its vote, 40 to 40. The Vice President 
was not available to break the tie. A 
parliamentary maneuver, designed no 
doubt in order to gain time, resulted 
in a record vote of 41 to 39 against con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The closeness of the vote must be 
considered remarkable, when we realize 
the nature of the opposition to Mr. 
Warren. Ten Senators of his own and 
the President’s party voted against con- 
firmation of his nomination, including 
the two Senators from the nominee’s 
own State—Senator Couzens of Michi- 
gan, the Republican Senator from the 
nominee’s own State, and Senator 
Ferris, the Democratic Senator from 
Michigan. Senators Couzens and Ferris 
both rose, just before the Senate voted, 
to express their opposition to the nomi- 
nee and to announce their intention to 
vote against the confirmation of his 
nomination. 

The close vote, under these circum- 
stances, represents a clear expression of 
the strength of the tradition which was 
involved. Indeed, after the first rejec- 
tion by the Senate, President Coolidge 
promptly renominated Mr. Warren and 
issued a statement in which he ex- 
pressed the hope “that the unbroken 
practice of three generations of permit- 
ting the President to choose his own 
Cabinet will not now be changed, and 
that the opposition to Mr. Warren, upon 
further consideration, will be withdrawn 
in order that the country will have the 
benefit of his excellent qualities and the 
President may be unhampered in choos- 
his own method of executing the 

ws.” 

However, the President’s plea was 
unavailing. The Senate rejected the 
nomination again upon a second vote. 

Mr. President, aside from these seven 
precedents, each of which took place un- 
der exceptional circumstances, the 
record shows that the President has 
customarily been permitted wide discre- 
tion in the choice of members of his 
Cabinet. The Senate has rarely re- 
jected nominees merely because they 
held views which were not agreeable to 
a majority of the Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Moreover, history shows that when 
the Senate has rejected nominations of 
men to be members of the Cabinet, it 
has reflected little credit on this great 
deliberative body. As I pointed out, par- 
tisan antagonism or personal animosity 
has generally been the source of opposi- 
tion to the President’s choices, 
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To be sure, we have a constitutional 
duty to perform in reviewing all the 
nominations that are submitted to the 
Senate. I believe we should exercise this 
function carefully and conscientiously. 
Generally speaking, I believe this vital 
obligation has been properly performed 
over the years. 

We should confine our consideration 
of Cabinet nominations to matters af- 
fecting the fitness and qualifications of 
the nominees. They should be rejected 
only upon proof of positive disqualifi- 
cation. Unfortunately, the solid prec- 
edents which should guide the Senate 
in these matters have thus far been 
largely ignored where Lewis Strauss is 
concerned. 

The prevailing attitude of the Senate 
in passing on Cabinet nominations is re- 
fiected in statements made during the 
contests over the appointments of Harry 
Hopkins and Henry Wallace. A study 
of each of these cases should be con- 
structive for each Senator as he con- 
siders his impending vote on Admiral 
Strauss. 

Harry Hopkins was appointed Secre- 
tary of Commerce, during recess of 
Congress in 1938, to succeed Daniel C. 
Roper. President Roosevelt sent his 
nomination to the Senate when it recon- 
vened in January 1939. Mr. Hopkins 
was eventually confirmed by a vote of 58 
to 27. 

However, his nomination did result in 
considerable discussion in the Senate. 
At the outset, Mr. Hopkins’ qualification 
for the position of Secretary of Com- 
merce was seriously questioned on the 
grounds that he never had had any 
business experience. In addition, his ad- 
ministration of the WPA had been the 
subject of an extremely critical report 
8 117 the intrusion of WPA into poli- 

ics. 

Two who had cause to be most bitter 
against Mr. Hopkins and the WPA were 
Senators Gillette and Tydings, who had 
been marked for “purge” by President 
Roosevelt during the previous election 
campaign. Both these Senators took the 
floor during the debate to state that they 
intended to vote for Mr. Hopkins’ con- 
firmation in spite of their personal feel- 
ings. Senator Gillette made an ex- 
tremely able statement of senatorial re- 
sponsibility in connection with handling 
of Presidential Cabinet appointments. 
Excerpts from his statement and the 
statements of other Senators upholding 
the right of the President to determine 
the membership of his Cabinet made 
during the debate on the Hopkins nom- 
ination are pertinent to our discussion 
today. 

Senator Gillette, a Democrat, of Iowa, 
after outlining Mr. Hopkins’ part in the 
unsuccessful attempt to purge him from 
the Senate, stated as follows, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have his remarks 
printed in the Recorp at this point. This 
is from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I ask the opinion of the Chair as to 
whether the granting of this request 
would constitute the transaction of busi- 
ness? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The giv- 
ing of unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp a document on any subject 
constitutes the transaction of business. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Then, with very 
great reluctance, I must object. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the po- 
sition of the acting majority leader. I 
know that it does not stem from any 
lack of courtesy or friendliness toward 
me, which he has already exhibited. 

Perhaps it would be better to read 
the statement into the Recorp anyway. 
These are the words of Senator Gillette, 
of Iowa, on the Hopkins nomination, 
after Hopkins and President Roosevelt 
had done everything they could to purge 
Senator Gillette from public office. He 
said: 

I have these resentments, Mr. President, 
but I shall vote for the confirmation of the 
nomination of Harry Hopkins. Let me tell 
the Senator why. 

I do not believe that there is any greater 
burden that can be laid upon human shoul- 
ders than the Presidency of the United 
States. I do not believe that any man can 
have forced on him any greater load of 
worry than that of being elected President 
of the United States. He is charged with 
full responsibility for the executive depart- 
ment. If there is any right upon which 
he should jealously insist, if there is any 
right that we should zealously see that he 
retains, it is the right to name those with 
whom he is to work in that department, 
and particularly the official family, who are 
close to him, and his nearest advisers. I 
cannot conceive, Mr. President, how we as 
Senators can in justice to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive deprive the President of that right. 
There is not a Senator in the Chamber who 
would not insist on such a right were he 
President of the United States. 


I interpolate at this point to say that 
I have no doubt that if any one of the 
many presidential candidates in the 


‘Senate today should become President 


of the United States, he would insist upon 
that right. 
Continuing with the quotation: 


I reserve to myself the right to differ with 
the President whenever my conscience and 
my judgment so suggest. However, I do not 
claim, and I will not exercise, the right to 
try to handicap him in any way in the work 
he has to do. If I were President, I would 
want to select the members of my official 
family with whom I should work, on whom I 
could depend, and whose advice I could take. 

One of the last men on earth I would want 
in my Cabinet is Harry Hopkins. However, 
the President wants him. He is entitled to 
him. I think it is absolutely unjust for 
persons like myself, who harbor resentments, 
to deprive the President of his right. I shall 
vote for the confirmation of Harry Hopkins 
(84 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 554, Jan. 20, 1939). 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, also 
a Democrat, after criticizing WPA po- 
litical activities, said: 


Mr. President, I intend to vote for the con- 
firmation of Mr. Hopkins to the Cabinet post 
to which the President has appointed him. 
I think we may agree that the selection of 
the members of his Cabinet is a peculiarly 
personal prerogative of the President—of any 
President—and that as Senators we should 
not withhold confirmation of the President's 
nominees for Cabinet office, except for grave 
cause and unmistakable disqualification. I 
cannot persuade myself that such is the 
present case (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 84, 
p. 559, Jan. 20, 1939). 
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In the same debate, other members of 
Mr. Hopkins’ own party spoke vigorously 
of their opposition to many of his ideas 
and his policies, but announced they 
would support him. Senator Glass, of 
Virginia, said that, while he disapproved 
of most of Hopkins’ words and deeds, 
nevertheless the President should have 
the “widest possible latitude” in the 
choice of his Cabinet, and “if he wants 
men of the Hopkins type to advise him, I 
think he ought to be allowed to select 
them” (Harris, in the work cited, p. 264). 

Senator Reynolds, of North Carolina, 
observed: 

I think the President of the United States 
has a perfect right to surround himself by 
advisers in whom he has confidence, to sur- 
round himself by men whom he sees fit to 
select (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 84. pp. 
606-607, Jan. 23, 1939). 


During the debate on the Hopkins 
nomination, one of my great predeces- 
sors as a Senator from New York, Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, a man who is highly 
honored in my State and throughout 
the Nation, emphasized the special con- 
sideration to be afforded a Cabinet 
nominee. Noted Senator Wagner: 

Of course as a matter of traditional policy 
in the Senate, the issue as to the confirma- 
tion of one nominated for a position in the 
Cabinet is much narrower than in the case 
of the ordinary nomination sent to the 
Senate. The Senate has always recognized 
that the President, as the Chief Executive 
of the country, is entitled to have in his 
own family those in whom he has confi- 
dence and whose advice he desires during 
his administration. Unless there has been 
something asserted and established affect- 
ing the moral character of the individual 
appointed, the Senate has readily con- 
firmed, and rarely in all its history has 
there been a partisan issue raised in the 
case of a nomination of this character. 


Those words were spoken by my dis- 
tinguished predecessor on January 23, 
1939, and appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 84, page 615. 

Another great Senate controversy 
arose in 1945 over the nomination of 
Henry Wallace to be Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Wallace, who is now a con- 
stituent of mine, was at that time al- 
ready a figure of considerable contro- 
versy, as all Senators, including the 
present distinguished occupant of the 
chair [Mr. LauscHE], are aware. 

The Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1944 had denied him renomina- 
tion as Vice President. Opposition to 
Mr. Wallace did not spring from the 
Republican Party alone, but had the 
support of important elements of his 
own political party as well. 

The manner of his appointment was 
itself conducive to controversy. Mr. 
Wallace’s predecessor, Jesse Jones, 
made available copies of correspondence 
between himself and President Roose- 
velt in which Mr. Roosevelt asked Mr. 
Jones to relinquish the post of Secre- 
tary of Commerce to Mr. Wallace. The 
gist of the correspondence was that the 
President wanted Mr. Wallace to have 
the post as a reward for his efforts dur- 
ing the presidential campaign. The 
post of Secretary of Commerce at that 
time carried with it, as a result of Mr. 
Jones’ incumbency, vast loan powers. 
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After bitter debate in the Senate and 
enactment of a bill stripping the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the loan powers, 
Mr. Wallace’s nomination was con- 
firmed by a vote of 56 to 32. 

During the course of consideration 
of Mr. Wallace’s nomination the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce recom- 
mended that the Senate not give its 
consent to the nomination. 

That is just the opposite of the recom- 
mendation in the Strauss case. Minority 
views were filed, signed by only four Sen- 
ators, including the distinguished pres- 
ent chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. In the light of the views of the 
Senator from Washington concerning 
the present nominee, it is interesting to 
note that when Mr. Wallace’s case was 
under consideration he vigorously as- 
serted the right of the President to 
choose his own Cabinet members. I 
shall read excerpts from the text of the 
minority views, and I call the attention 
of Members of the Senate particularly 
to the two bases then espoused by the 
Senator from Washington for rejecting 
the nomination of a Cabinet officer. 
The minority views were signed by Sen- 
ators Pepper, Bilbo, Mead, and Magnu- 
son. Senator Mead was one of my pred- 
ecessors in the Senate from the State 
of New York. The minority views are 
dated January 31, 1945. In part, they 
read as follows: 

Members of the President’s Cabinet are 
members of his official family. They are 
appointed by the President to assist him in 
formulating and in carrying out national 
‘policy. The Constitution provides that 
Cabinet members shall be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Senate, however, under our democratic 
tradition, does not exercise any broad veto 
powers over the President’s appointments to 
his Cabinet. The tradition of a hundred 
and fifty years does not sanction the rejec- 
tion of a Cabinet appointment by the Sen- 
ate except in the case of very compelling 
questions of the appointee's personal fitness. 
In the past three-quarters of a century there 
has been but one such occasion. 

There are only two reasonable bases upon 
which the Senate could deny the President 
his choice of a Cabinet member, They could 
question the honesty and integrity of the 
President’s nominee. Or they could ques- 
tion his competence to fill the post for which 
he was designated. 


Mr. President, I feel I ought to note 
that thus far I have not heard from the 
Senator from Washington—or, indeed, 
from any other Member of the Senate— 
evidence against Lewis Strauss which 
fulfills either of those “reasonable bases.” 
I have not heard any convincing chal- 
lenges to his fitness. 

During the course of the Senate's de- 
bate on the nomination of Henry Wal- 
lace to be Secretary of Commerce, several 
eloquent statements were made on both 
sides of the aisle concerning the Senate’s 
power to confirm Cabinet selections. 

Senator Walsh, a Democrat, from Mas- 
sachusetts, noted sagely that it was not 
the task of the Senate to pass judgment 
on the social and political ideas of a 
nominee. 

Under the prevailing circumstances in 
the Senate I assume I shall be required 
to read into the Recorp what he said. 
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This statement was made in the Senate 
and appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 91, part 1, pages 678 to 679. 
Senator Walsh said: 


The question now arises as to whether the 
Senate shall undertake to exert its veto 
power over the President’s choice. 

I have always adhered to the view that the 
selection of the members of his Cabinet is 
the personal prerogative of the President; 
that he should be free to select his own 
counselors and advisers without congres- 
sional interference unless the person of his 
choice was manifestly unfit, by reason of 
mental incapacity or moral delinquency, 

I recognize, of course, the responsibility 
imposed on all Members of the Senate by 
the constitutional provision that Presidential 
appointees to certain offices, including mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, shall be subject to sen- 
atorial consent and confirmation. It is not 
for the Senate to exercise veto power over 
Presidential nominations for the Cabinet 
except for the gravest causes, Approval, in 
the constitutional sense, of the President’s 
appointment by no means implies commen- 
dation of the President's choice or concur- 
rence in the views of the appointee, 

With respect to Henry Wallace, his in- 
tegrity is not challenged. He has had pre- 
vious service as a Cabinet officer—as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He has been the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic Party for the Vice 
Presidency of the United States, elected by 
the people to that office, and served out his 
term. At no time has there been any seri- 
ous criticism of his conduct or service. 

It is his social and political philosophy 
that is now called into question—his ideas 
plus the question of his business capacity 
and sagacity. These are matters that lie 
within the province of the President and for 
which he must accept full responsibility. I 
am not disposed to refuse to accede to the 
President’s choice of Mr. Wallace, regardless 
of my personal disagreements with some of 
the ideas that he has expounded. I shall 
vote for his confirmation. 


In studying the course of the Wallace 
debate, I have observed with special in- 
terest statements by two Republican 
Members of the Senate, which I feel have 
particular importance to the case of 
Lewis Strauss. The words of Senator 
Brewster, of Maine, might well be pon- 
dered by those who have found fault with 
Admiral Strauss’ views on various sub- 
jects. 

The remarks of Senator Brewster, of 
Maine, were delivered on March 1, 1945, 
and appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 91, part 2, page 1610. Under the 
prevailing rules and regulations, I shall 
be required, I imagine, by my always 
genial friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
for whom I entertain the highest regard, 
to read Senator Brewster’s statement 
into the RECORD. 


Mr. President, as a Member of the pos- 
sibly dwindling minority— 


I do not like those words very well; 
they were spoken in 1945— 


who have felt inclined to support the Presi- 
dential right to choose as members of his 
Cabinet those who are reputable men, I 
think perhaps I should put in the RECORD, 
not for the purpose of persuading anyone or 
justifying myself, but simply for the pur- 
poses of record, the reasons which have ac- 
tuated as a member of the Committee on 
Commerce in first considering this matter 
when I had more distinguished company, and 
more recently in the consideration of the 
matter here. 
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For a century every President of the United 
States has been permitted to have as mem- 
bers of his Cabinet those who were person- 
ally and politically congenial, so long as they 
were reputable and honest men and were not 
affected with any private interest which 
would suggest prejudice in their perform- 
ance of their public duty. 

No one challenges the authority or respon- 
sibility of the Senate under the Constitu- 
tion to pass upon Cabinet nominations ex- 
actly like all other Executive appointments. 
However, as a conservative, I must point out 
that it is significant that the practice of a 
century indicates the consideration which 
has been given by the Senate to the desir- 
ability of unity in the executive branch of 
the Government in the interest of sound and 
successful administration. Certainly in this 
century of consistent consideration of the 
President’s official family by men of all par- 
ties there has been no implications of ap- 
proval of the ideas or the ideologies of the 
appointees. It would be easy to suggest many 
men in both parties who might seem far bet- 
ter qualified to perform the duties of Secre- 
tary of Commerce than the present nominee. 
That way, however, lies the encroachment 
of the legislative upon the executive depart- 
ment of the Government and the threat 
of chaos in administration. 

The present nominee seems to many per- 
fectly to personify the economic and social 
views, if any, of this administration. Much 
of the criticism is based upon a frankness 
of expression that is both unusual and re- 
freshing in men in public life. America has 
been wandering in a dismal swamp of un- 
certainty and confusion in domestic policies, 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp of constantly 
changing proposals for restoring our eco- 
nomic well-being. Hatred of Henry Wallace 
based upon fear is the surest way of an- 
nointing him as the messiah of a new day. 
If our responsibilities permitted considera- 
tion of political consequences, it would be 
easy to envision Henry Wallace as the “cat- 
alyst,” to use a New Deal word, who may 
finally enable America really to choose up 
sides in these evolutionary days. 


Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
who I am proud and pleased to state 
still occupies a prominent chair on this 
side of the aisle, made a valuable con- 
tribution to the debate on the Wallace 
nomination when he delineated the es- 
sential difference between harassment 
and necessary cooperation regarding 
Cabinet choices. I believe the sage 
words of the Senator from Vermont de- 
serve close study and conscientious con- 
sideration by all those who have so 
savagely attacked the nomination of 
Lewis Strauss, rather than giving con- 
structive consideration to his capabili- 
ties and competence, 

During the Wallace controversy, the 
Senator from Vermont spoke very per- 
suasively, on March 1, 1945. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have those remarks printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The Senator 
from New York asks unanimous consent 
to make an insertion in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to objee. 

Mr. KEATING. This is a reference 
to previous remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have in- 
formed the Senator that I would have 
to object to any requests for insertions 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING. Including the re- 
marks of one of our sitting colleagues? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Insertions 
of any nature. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
said: 

I further believe that the members of 
the Cabinet are in fact personal advisers of 
the President and that he should be per- 
mitted to choose anyone he wishes for a 
Cabinet post so long as that person's record 
is clear and his character unquestioned. 

As I have said, I have never voted for 
President Roosevelt. I was on the losing 
side in the last election; but so far as I am 
concerned, the election campaign was over 
on the night of November 7, 1944. 

Our Nation is now engaged in the most 

crucial war of all time. The fate of the 
entire world depends on the outcome of this 
War. 
We will win it and when it has been won 
we will be confronted with the problems of 
peace, new problems that we have never had 
to meet before. 

The American people have decided that the 
present administration shall handle those 
problems. 

I would not consider it good citizenship 
on my part, and certainly not statesmanship, 
to attempt to obstruct the Government in 
its effort to solve these problems in the best 
possible manner. 

I regard it as my right and duty to criti- 
cize the Government when I think it is in 
error and to fight at all times to put it on 
a sounder and more businesslike basis, but 
I will not heckle and obstruct at every turn 
in order to bring upon it a record of failure. 

I will make every effort to assist in doing 
those things which must be done to promote 
national and international welfare and se- 
mw As a patriotic citizen, I can do no 
ess, 


Mr. President, I think those words of 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
are what we would expect to hear from 
that stalwart colleague. 

I should like to add one final footnote 
to my exposition of the Wallace nomina- 
tion. During the course of the contro- 
versy the distinguished journalist, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, wrote that for the Senate 
to attempt to control the President's 
selections of his Cabinet, and to reject a 
man because a majority of the Senate 
disliked or disapproved of his ideas, 
would be contrary to the well-established 
constitutional usage, a “usurpation” by 
the Senate of an Executive function, and 
“incompatible with our form of govern- 
ment.” 

To that, Mr. President, I add a hearty 
“amen.” 

Mr. President, I do not think any 
Member of this body consciously would 
interfere with a practice which has 
proven itself to be a worthy and impor- 
tant part of our governmental proce- 
dures. 

But I strongly believe we would be be- 
traying the historic concept of this pro- 
vision and would be misconstruing the 
traditions and precedents of the U.S. 
Senate if we rejected the nomination of 
Lewis Strauss on the basis of the allega- 
tions which have thus far been made 
against him. 
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Frankly, it is difficult for me to com- 
prehend how anyone can vote against 
Admiral Strauss, if conscientiously and 
in the calm, cool light of reason he has 
studied the development of the Senate’s 
role in this field. 

I have attempted to show, by refer- 
ence to history and precedent, that it is 
not our task to oppose a Cabinet nomina- 
tion simply because we happen not to 
agree with the views of that nominee. It 
is beneath the dignity and against the 
proud traditions of the Senate to do so. 
Clearly, disagreement with the policies 
which Lewis Strauss has enunciated and 
carried out in his many years of public 
service is insufficient cause for rejecting 
him. 

Yet, Lewis Strauss’ stewardship with 
the Atomic Energy Commission has been 
a major source of attack on him in re- 
cent months. It is true, of course, that 
in his years with the Commission he had 
to make a number of controversial and 
important decisions. It is true, of course, 
that many persons may argue with the 
position which he took. 

By their very nature, many of the deci- 
sions he had to make in the AEC have 
made enemies for Lewis Strauss. He 
knew that when he made them—and he 
knows that even better today. But that 
is not the issue here today. 

As Secretary of Commerce he will not 
be responsible for the policies of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The deci- 
sions he arrived at in that post are im- 
portant only as they reflect on his gen- 
eral qualifications. 

I would not deny any man the right 
to challenge Lewis Strauss’ qualifications 
to the post of Secretary of Commerce, 
highly though I may regard his capa- 
bilities in this regard. But I do question 
the manner in which some of his oppo- 
nents have sought, by thinly veiled at- 
tacks on his policies and his personality, 
to throw into doubt his talents and fit- 
ness for this job. 

Mr. President, as I evaluate the record, 
the vital issue for us today with regard to 
Lewis Strauss’ work with the Atomic 
Energy Commission is that it demon- 
strated beyond question that he is a man 
of vast ability, a man of action, and a 
man dedicated to the preservation of our 
free-enterprise system. 

We must equally recognize that in 
areas of critical importance, Lewis 
Strauss made decisive and bold and 
correct decisions with the AEC. For ex- 
ample, he fought tooth and nail against 
determined opposition for the idea that 
the United States ought to tackle ener- 
getically the production of a workable 
H-bomb. In the end he won; and it is 
in large measure due to his inspired 
leadership in this field that today our 
atomic arsenal is superior to that of the 
Soviet Union. 

Or let us note the leadership of Mr. 
Strauss in the effort to set up a monitor- 
ing system to detect Soviet atomic ex- 
plosions. Again, it is due in large meas- 
ure to his persuasiveness and determined 
foresight that this system has been in- 
stituted and we are able to gage much 
Soviet activity behind the Iron Curtain. 

Beyond the area of national security, 
Lewis Strauss in his years with the 
Atomic Energy Commisison was an early 
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and able champion of the peaceful uses 
of the atom—an area in which his per- 
sonal interest and vision have been 
largely overlooked by his critics. 

Suffice to say, Mr. President, that any 
man in high public office expects criti- 
cism. This is particularly true when a 
man serves in a position which demands 
controversial and vital decisions. As 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman, 
Lewis Strauss faced up to, and made, 
those hard decisions. To his everlasting 
credit, most of them were right; and our 
Nation is safer and more secure, as a 
result, 

It matters not so much what choices 
he made—although, of course, that is of 
vital importance in specific matters—as 
that he had the competence and ability 
to make an informed and reasoned deci- 
sion. That Lewis Strauss did with the 
AEC. And knowing him as I do, I know 
that in his new post he will continue to 
call the shots as he sees them, and that 
he will make his decisions and will for- 
mulate his policies in the light of what he 
feels will best serve the interests of his 
beloved country. 

Mr. President, the point has been 
raised against Admiral Strauss that he 
is “security conscious.” By that, I sup- 
pose it is meant that he is very much 
concerned about our national security 
and the adequacy of our efforts to main- 
tain our freedoms. 

To my way of thinking, this is one of 
the highest virtues a public servant to- 
day could possess. Indeed, in my book, 
it is essential that men in high public 
posts today be fully conscious of the 
threat of the international Communist 
conspiracy. I want no complacency or 
head-in-the-sand attitude on the part 
of men in key positions to direct our Na- 
tion’s defenses in the cold war. 

I happen to regard the Communist 
threat—both internally and externally— 
as one of the very real challenges to our 
Nation. I happen to think that we must 
be eternally vigilant against the activi- 
ties of the “comrades” and their fellow- 
travelers. 

Both by word and deed, Lewis Strauss 
has demonstrated his deep understand- 
ing of this insidious danger, and his de- 
termination to oppose it by all the means 
at his command. If this be security con- 
sciousness, I say it is a commendable 
and vital virtue. I think it is one of 
the finest reasons for confirming the 
nomination of Lewis Strauss. 

The charge has been leveled that be- 
cause of his concern for our national 
security, Lewis Strauss has been too 
closemouthed about our Government’s 
activities in this sphere. Of course, de- 
cisions in this area are largely a matter 
of discretion and judgment by those 
closest to the matters in question. 
There may well be reason for dispute 
about policy findings as to what should 
be made public and what would best be 
kept behind closed doors in the interests 
of national security. 

But it is my strong feeling that we 
must repose great confidence in the men 
closest to these problems—the men who 
have at their finger tips within the 
executive branch all facets of our intel- 
ligence and related reports, when they 
make their decisions. Certainly, when 
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hairline choices must be made, it is wiser 
to make them on the side of prudence and 
security, rather than run the risk of 
aiding and abetting a potential foe. 

Mr, President, I am glad that Lewis 
Strauss has amply demonstrated his 
concern with our Nation’s security and 
his determination to halt the Reds at 
every turn. It is an effective argument, 
in my judgment, for confirming his 
nomination to this vital position. 

I should like to deal briefly with an- 
other aspect of the campaign of opposi- 
tion which has been mounted against 
Admiral Strauss. This part of the con- 
troversy has been spearheaded by a num- 
ber of scientists and self-styled progres- 
sives, who proclaimed that Lewis Strauss 
is, in effect, anti-intellectual and rigidly 
antagonistic to the American scientific 
community. 

Mr. President, I submit that an exam- 
ination of the facts gives the lie to these 
allegations. As we recall, the late, great 
Governor of my State, Alfred E. Smith, 
used to say, “Let’s look at the record.” 
I believe that the enduring logic of that 
advice should apply very strongly in the 
case of Lewis L. Strauss. 

That advice has particular pertinence 
in evaluating the allegations which have 
been made with regard to Lewis Strauss’ 
standing in the academic and intellec- 
tual community. In this connection, the 
American people should be alerted to the 
remarkable facts in the life of this dis- 
tinguished man, who has rendered serv- 
ice, both civilian and military, in nearly 
every administration, Democratic or Re- 
publican, since the time of Woodrow 
Wilson. : 

The American people should note, and 
note well, the rollcall of kudos which 
have been bestowed upon Secretary 
Strauss by the great academic institu- 
tions of this Nation. 

The public should be reminded of the 
remarkable facts about his past, his 
character, and his ability, lest we be mis- 
led by the emotions of the men whose 
theories he contradicted, and who are 
trying to reflect on his character by a 
repetition of innuendo. I suggest that 
if these distortions were remotely ac- 
curate, the Presidents who have saluted 
him and the educational, scientific, and 
-humanitarian institutions which have 
honored Lewis Strauss would never have 
chosen him for responsibility or for 
reward. A startling number of men and 
institutions have chosen to honor Sec- 
retary Strauss. 

In the face of this amazing total of 
honors, the barrage of intemperate criti- 
cism amounts to an attack on the judg- 
ment, even the integrity, of those who 
have acclaimed him for in effect they 
are saying to the highest men in Gov- 
ernment that they erred or betrayed a 
trust in awarding Mr. Strauss so many 
of the most distinguished accolades 
which the Nation can bestow. 

We should pause to consider these 
honors, and then ask his critics if they 
challenge the judgment of those who 
conferred them for Lewis Strauss’ deco- 
rations include: 

The Distinguished Service Medal. 

The Legion of Merit with Gold Star 
Navy—in lieu of a second award. 
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The Oak Leaf Cluster—Army—in lieu 
of a third award. 

He is an officer of the Legion of Honor 
of France. 

He is a grand officer, Order of Leo- 
pold, of Belgium. 

He holds the U.S. Medal of Freedom. 

Finally, he has received honorary cita- 
tions from 23 colleges and universities. 

It is sobering to read the words of 
just one of these citations, the one which 
accompanied the award of the Medal of 


Freedom, made by President Eisenhower 


in the White House last year. 
the citation: 


To Lewis L. Strauss, for exceptionally mer- 
itorious service in the interests of the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

During a crucial period, he has provided 
leadership, resourcefulness, judgment, and 
courage equal to the immense demands and 
promise of the atomic age. 

His direct contribution to the security of 
the United States and other free world na- 
tions has been outstanding. He was an 
effective supporter of the development of 
thermonuclear technology at a time when 
a less determined and imaginative course 
might have resulted in severe damage to our 
security and that of the free world. He 
initiated a long-range detection system for 
atomic explosions which adds both to our 
safety and to our hopes for successful dis- 
armament negotiations. 

Equally significant has been his work in 
helping build the long-term security that 
comes of devoting the atom to works of peace. 
Under his guidance, peaceful use of atomic 
energy for power, research, healing, agricul- 


Here is 


‘ture, and production has made remarkable 


progress. He has played a great part in 
bringing to reality the International Scien- 
tific Conference on Peaceful Uses, and the 
atoms for peace program, now being put into 


effect through the International Atomic En- 


ergy Agency. 

Through his wisdom and foresight, his 
country enjoys greater security today and 
greater hopes for genuine peace in the years 
ahead. In recognition of his distinguished 
service, I take pleasure in awarding the 


‘Medal of Freedom to Lewis L. Strauss. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


No one questions the sincerity of the 
President. It is unthinkable that this 
honest man would stoop to falsity as a 
character witness for Lewis Strauss. I 
suggest, instead, that men reviewing 
these honors to Secretary Strauss will be 
grateful for his services. This citation, 
and the many more by military and 
civilian leaders of America and of other 
nations, need no defense and will outlive 
the transient criticism. 

Mr. President, let us turn from cita- 
tions which are concerned basically with 
security to those made by leaders in 
scholarship and the humanities. They 
give added significance to the fact that 
Lewis Strauss never went to college, and 
they expose the thinness of charges that 
he has no standing in the American aca- 
demic community. 

As top-ranking student and valedic- 
torian of his high school class in Rich- 
mond, Va., Strauss won a scholarship to 
the University of Virginia. He relin- 
quished this privilege, in spite of an ab- 
sorbing interest in physics and natural 
sciences, to be able to add his contribu- 
tion to his family’s support. He became 
a salesman on commission for his fam- 
ily’s wholesale jobbing house, a drum- 
mer of the horse-and-buggy school. 
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That was not the end but the begin- 
ning of his higher education. On those 
trips—in the kit of shoe samples which 
jolted along with him as he visited mer- 
chants of small southern towns—he 
packed the Latin classics of Ovid and 
Horace and the science books he was to 
read along the way. 

Those times were the beginning of a 
truly extraordinary career. Since those 
times 23 colleges and universities have 
chosen to honor him. 

There is no point in going into the de- 
tails of these honors. In order to save 
time, I shall not read the citations of 
these distinguished universities. But we 
can note the stature of the institutions 
that bestowed them—proud universities 
that span the Nation. They include the 
Universities of California and Southern 
California, the Chicago Medical School, 
the Medical College of Virginia, the He- 
brew Union College, the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rockhurst College, Dick- 
inson College, Elmira College, Union Col- 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania, Co- 
lumbia University, New York University, 
Youngstown University, Toledo Univer- 
sity, Richmond University, the University 
of Rhode Island, Tufts College, and Bos- 
ton University. 

All these appraisals—these docu- 
mented tributes to the abilities of Lewis 
Strauss—were reviewed and voted, one 
by one, by national leaders in higher edu- 
cation. Surely, by numbers alone, the 
total judgment of so many men might 
outweigh that of the small group which 
would invoke doubt and challenge the 
validity of the distinguished awards. 

These tributes to Lewis Strauss were 
from leaders in American scholarship, 
whose evaluations cannot be influenced. 
They were salutes to patriotism, to wis- 
dom, to Admiral Strauss’ repeated an- 
swers to the call of duty. They refute 
the charge that he is anti-intellectual or 
is rigidly antagonistic to the scientific 
mind. 

Mr. President, there is one citation 
which should be mentioned for its very 
special point, conferred a long time ago. 

The great University of Liege in 
Belgium conferred its doctorate on Lewis 
Strauss. It did so with language that 
went beyond that of the Governments 
of France and Belgium. The words were 
different, and the story is significant. 

Here I turn back to Richmond, Va., of 
1917. It was the year of holocaust in 
World War I. In Richmond, Mr. Strauss’ 
mother was collecting donations for the 
famous Commission for the Relief of 
Belgium that was headed by Herbert 
Hoover. Young Lewis, catching his 
mother’s purpose, went to Washington 
and presented himself at Hoover head- 
quarters as a volunteer. Mr. Hoover told 
him to get to work, which he did, for 
many months, without pay, drawing on 
his own savings. 

Secretary Strauss started as odd-job 
man in Hoover's headquarters at the new 
Willard Hotel, and became Mr. Hoover's 
secretary when the former was named 
food administrator. 

When Mr. Hoover moved the operation 
to London, young Lewis Strauss became 
deeply involved in that long story of 
relief, which is one of history’s finest 
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examples of man’s kindness to man. As 
one of the Americans involved, he shared 
in the grateful affection the people had 
for Mr. Hoover. 

So when the time came for the ancient 
university to make its commendation, 
the words were different. They ‘had 
overtones and meaning not common to 
honorary degrees. ‘The words echoed the 
gratitude of a nation’s children, some of 
whom now sat in the very audience— 
at the honoring ceremony. I suggest 
that here we find confirmed again a 
proposition that would be hard to chal- 
lenge. 

It is this: that to compile such a record 
of achievement as that of the Honorable 
Lewis L. Strauss would be impossible un- 
less—unless the line of the man’s code be 
warmed, from the beginning, by a love of 
meer a deep commitment to their wel- 

are. 

Mr. President, if anything more were 
needed to attest to the continuity of his 
great purpose, I would cite another testi- 
monial. It comes, again, from the same 
Herbert Hoover of Belgian relief, but now 
almost a half century later. Here is Mr. 
Hoover's assessment, penned this very 
month: 

There has never been in our public service 
a man so unpolitical, so dedicated, and so 
able in his tasks as to command such ap- 
provals and commendations upon the com- 
pletion of every task assigned to him. 

I served 8 years as Secretary of Commerce. 
I can say without reservation that Lewis 
Strauss is the best man who could be selected 
for that position. 


Mr. President, the unquestioned abil- 
ity and experience of Lewis Strauss in 
the business and financial world, com- 
bined with his long and distinguished 
record in various Government posts, fit 
him uniquely to be Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

All of us are familiar with the vast 
array of agencies and responsibilities 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Commerce. Clearly, it requires a man 
of vast administrative ability and broad 
experience to serve as the head of this 
Department. Admiral Strauss possesses 
that requisite background in glorious 
abundance. 

Mr. President, there is one aspect of 
the Department of Commerce’s mission 
to which I desire to devote particular at- 
tention, because of this nominee’s unique 
competence to deal with this problem. 

Mr. President, Lewis Strauss is ready, 
willing, and able to quarterback Amer- 
ica’s response to the supreme challenge 
of the Soviet economic offensive. He 
knows and understands the magnitude 
and nature of that threat to the free 
world. He recognizes that one way it 
can be effectively countered is through 
the activities of our Department of 
Commerce. 

Lewis Strauss is a man with a dem- 
onstrated, firm grasp and appreciation 
of the Soviet mind and of the Soviet 
blueprint for world domination. He has 
a realistic insight into the nature of the 
Soviet economic war plan. He knows 
that the Soviets—as demonstrated by 
their manipulation of the prices, for ex- 
ample, of aluminum and scientific equip- 
ment—make trade simply the servant of 
their foreign and military policy. 
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The profit motive which dominates 
our free economy system has no place 
in the Soviet scheme. What we must 
do, in Mr, Strauss’ book, is to combat 
these Soviet tactics without endangering 
our free enterprise traditions. In his 
views, he reflects his dedication to the 
system of private initiative which has 
brought this Nation untold prosperity. 
His views also demonstrate his firm be- 
lief that cooperative Western trade pol- 
icies can be vital in turning back the 
tide of the Red trade offensive. 

Mr. President, the current economic 
contest is a phase of the cold war which 
requires a general of the zeal, patriotism, 
caliber, and experience of Lewis Strauss. 
Let us not, through petty harassments, 
political pique, or personal animosity, 
deprive America and the free world of 
the services of this tried and true leader 
who can so ably articulate the free 
world’s answer to the Red economic 
challenge. 

In the heat of Washington’s debate 
over this pending nomination, I suspect 
many of us have lost our perspective on 
this whole thing. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that from all cor- 
ners of this Nation, great newspapers of 
America have hailed the nomination of 
Lewis Strauss, Unfettered by political 
obligations, unblinded by personal an- 
tagonisms, deeply conscious of the Sen- 
ate’s rich traditions in these matters, 
and fully aware of the competence and 
abilities of this man, leading newspapers 
of America have urged the confirmation 
of his nomination. Their detached, un- 
biased views deserve the close study and 
thoughtful evaluation of every Member 
of this body. I shall deal further with 
them at a later time. 

Mr. President, I shudder to think what 
might be the consequences if this body 
were to reject Mr. Strauss’ nomination. 
Clearly, if the Senate turns its back on 
proven competence, if the Senate ig- 
nores the findings of fine men of high 
caliber of both political faiths, if this 
body rejects the sincere views of the vast 
majority of our great newspapers, it will 
become increasingly difficult for the 
President to find top-quality men to 
serve in posts of high responsibility. At 
a time when the challenges which con- 
front America cry out for men of honor, 
intelligence, and ability to serve their 
country, it would be a distinct disserv- 
ice to reject the nomination of this man 
who so clearly is fitted to help lead the 
Nation. 

Lewis Strauss has passed with fiying 
colors all possible tests involved in Sen- 
ate confirmation of a Cabinet nomina- 
tion. He has amply demonstrated char- 
acter, integrity, emotional stability, ab- 
sence of conflict of interest, intellectual 
and moral competence, patriotism, and 
experience. What more can we ask? 

No one has advanced a solid, docu- 
mented argument which throws in 
shadow the fitness of this man. No one 
has brought forward evidence which 
meets any of the accepted and tradi- 
tional criteria for rejection of a Cabinet 
nominee. 

No man has shown that Lewis Strauss 
is not fully qualified to serve his country 
as Secretary of Commerce. 
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We have heard much speechmaking 
about this matter. The public press and 
the radio and television have been flood- 
ed with news articles, editorials, and 
think pieces concerning this nomination. 
Charge and countercharge have been 
flung. 

Mr. President, I have studied with 
great care the hearings conducted by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I have scrutinized the 
various arguments which have been ad- 
vanced against Mr. Strauss. I have ex- 
amined the testimony of witnesses pro 
and con on this nomination. I have read 
with care numerous speeches and press 
releases of Admiral Strauss’ opponents. 

Mr. President, I find no basis in fact 
for any charge that Lewis Strauss is not 
fit to serve as Secretary of Commerce. I 
find no basis in fact for any charge that 
he is dishonest, or in any way lacking 
in integrity. 

I find no lack of character in Lewis 
Strauss which would disqualify him to 
serve as Secretary of Commerce. 

I find no conflict of interest which 
would disqualify him from this post. 

I find no facts which deny the brilliant 
competence of Admiral Strauss. 

Mr. President, I do find in this man 
the emotional stability required for the 
exacting tasks which lie ahead. 

I do find the moral and spiritual for- 
titude so essential to the rigors of a 
high-pressure, important post. 

I do find a dedication to his country 
second to none. 

I do find a determination to combat 
the international Communist conspir- 
acy which refiects both an understanding 
of its proportions and an appreciation of 
how to fight it. 

Mr. President, I find in Lewis Strauss 
a man of broad experience in the very 
fields which will fall under his jurisdic- 
tion as Secretary of Commerce. 

I find a man who has served with 
brilliance and distinction under three 
Presidents of both major parties. 

Mr. President, I find a man who has 
had the courage of his convictions and 
who has made the hard, controversial 
decisions which the posts he has occupied 
demanded of him. 

Are we to turn our backs on proven 
ability and tested competence merely be- 
cause we may in the past have disagreed 
with some of the policy decisions this 
man has had to make? If, as some Sen- 
ators have indicated, Senators intend to 
vote against Lewis Strauss simply be- 
cause they do not agree with him, I plead 
with them to search both their con- 
sciences and their history books before 
they do so. 

It is thus a challenging vote which 
faces the Senate. We are challenged, in 
the face of the stormy waves of contro- 
versy which surround us, to appraise this 
problem in a fair, impartial, and judi- 
cious manner which will reflect real 
credit on the Senate and on our Ameri- 
can system of government. 

So let us approach this vote without 
rancor and without partisan fervor, for 
such emotions should play no part in de- 
liberations such as this. 

Let us then confirm the nomination of 
@ man whose public record is superb, 
whose integrity is unquestioned, whose 
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capabilities are proven, and whose dedi- 
cation to the task assigned him is un- 
flagging. 

A short time ago I mentioned the fact 
that a very large number of newspapers 
have editorially indicated their support 
for Lewis Strauss, many of them saying 
in the editorials that they were opposed 
to him, either personally or philosophi- 
cally, or both, but all saying that his 
nomination should be confirmed because 
of the traditional Senate practice and 
the separation-of-power principle in our 
Constitution. 

There are many others which, in gen- 
eral, are commendatory of the nominee, 
but I believe these, in particular, are of 
interest because of the point I have been 
discussing today, which is that the issue 
before us is not whether we agree with 
this man. That is not the basis upon 
which we should render our decision, and 
it is irrelevant insofar as our delibera- 
tions at this point are concerned. 

I had intended to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert those editorials in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, but I assume that under the posi- 
tion which is taken by the majority 
leader or the acting majority leader, 
which is understandable, that will not be 
possible, and I shall not ask it. 

However, the Springfield News, of 
Springfield, Mass., on March 30 of this 
year, in an editorial referring to the 
Strauss appointment, said this: 


Tue STRAUSS APPOINTMENT 


When Adm, Lewis L. Strauss resigned as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, he precluded what had been billed as 
a stiff Senate battle against his renomina- 
tion. 

However, less than 4 months after his 
Tesignation, he was named by President 
Eisenhower to succeed Sinclair Weeks, who 
resigned as Secretary of Commerce. The ap- 
pointment shattered Mr. Strauss’ own pre- 
diction that the AEC post would be “my last 
public job on earth,” and alerted critics in- 
side and outside of the Senate once more to 
prepare a campaign to block his confirmation. 

So, it is likely that the Dixon-Yates 
scandal will jump back into the headlines 
as the Senators will seek once more to de- 
termine the role of the former Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. partner in that deal that was approved 
and later repudiated by the President. 

However, appointment of a Cabinet mem- 
ber is in a different classification than an 
appointment to a Federal commission. 
Cabinet members are considered members of 
the President’s chosen executive family, and 
many Senators believe that the President 
should have carte blanche in selecting men 
or women for such 1 

Charles Wilson did have to sell his Gen- 
eral Motors stock before his appointment as 
Defense Secretary won Senate approval, and 
the Senate agreed to Henry A. Wallace as 
Commerce Secretary only after the RFC was 
removed from Department of Commerce 
jurisdiction. 

Henry L. Stimson won approval as Sec- 
retary of War in 1940 although about one- 
third of the Senators voted against him, 
duplicating Harry Hopkins’ fate when named 
Secretary of Commerce a year earlier. 

However, for a rejected appointment, it is 
necessary to go back to President Coolidge’s 
selection of Charles B. Warren as Attorney 
General, and if Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes had not been absent, he could have 
cast the deciding vote to save the nomination 
and to preclude Mr. Coolidge’s irritation. It 
was the sixth and most recent Cabinet ap- 
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pointee rejection by the Senate in American 
history— 


I interpolate at this point that it was 
the seventh— 

Admiral Strauss, who has already won 
a place in the history books, is about to 
enlarge his position, whichever way the 
Senate vote goes. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be happy to 
yield provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I was called from the 
Chamber during a portion of the able 
Senator’s address. Has he included as 
a part of it a statement of the responsi- 
bilities which go with the office of Sec- 
retary of Commerce in our Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, to some extent. 
I have endeavored to cover many of the 
duties of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and I point out that the experience of 
this man ably qualifies him for that 
office. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in that 
connection I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement of the duties of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as outlined in the 
hearings, be made a part of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the clerk read into the Recorp the 
duties of the Secretary of Commerce, as 
outlined in the hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not yield, ex- 
cept under unanimous consent that I 
shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator yield 
for that purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order is that the Senator from 
New York has the floor, and he can yield 
only for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
for a question, or for any other purpose 
which will not deprive me of the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
for a question, under unanimous-consent 
agreement that I shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say most re- 
spectfully that the fairly succinct state- 
ment of the duties which the Secretary 
of Commerce must perform under the 
law, as set forth on page 9 of the hear- 
ings, should be made a part of the of- 
ficial record of the debate, in my opinion. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does not the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. KEATING. I do agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair believes that the words which the 
Senator from California has just added 
convert what was a statement into a 
question. 

Mr.McGEE. In the nick of time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is all that is re- 
quired. 
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Mr. KEATING. As I understand, a 
question was addressed to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
from New York, and I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my friend 
from California; and now that we are all 
thanked, let me say that I have been 
Treading an editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) News. That fine news- 
paper also wrote, on May 17, of this 
year, under the heading “The Strauss 
Nomination,” as follows: 


THE STRAUSS NOMINATION 


While the world’s eyes are turned chiefiy 
on Geneva and thè drama there being 
played, the wheels of Congress still turn or 
are supposed to. They would turn faster if 
the Senate, after weeks of increasingly bitter 
dispute, would proceed to confirm the nomi- 
nation of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce in the Eisenhower Cabinet. The 
Commerce Committee is at last ready to 
vote whatever may be its recommendation. 
After that the Senate as a whole may at 
least hope to act. 

This newspaper holds no brief for Mr. 
Strauss; it would have been better, in our 
opinion, if someone else had been given his 
present appointment. 


That is the point I am stressing. Here 
is a newspaper which is opposed, either 
on personal or some other grounds, to 
Mr. Strauss. It states frankly that it 
would rather have seen another ap- 
pointee. 

Continuing with the editorial: 


We are, however, not unmoved by the 
sweeping endorsements given him by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and by ex-President Hoover; 
wholly aside from politics, any American 
citizen might well covet such high praise 
from two such men. But it is difficult to 
reconcile their broad approval with the 
severe and specific criticism of many others, 
including the Alsop brothers and not ex- 
cluding certain of the Senators who have 
recently attacked Mr. Strauss. But to that 
must be added a footnote that too much of 
their attack, like too much of his defense, 
has seemed irrelevant— 


I hope they are not referring to any 
defense I have attempted to provide for 
Mr. Strauss— 


The issue, as it now stands, seems to boil 
down to what, in essence, is a constitutional 
question. As this Nation has operated for 
more than 170 years it has been much as if 
the President had a special constitutional 
freedom of choice, in spite of the overriding 
provision requiring the advice and consent 
of the Senate, in selecting his Cabinet officers 
to administer their separate departments as 
his personal executive agents. On the whole, 
it makes sense unless the gravest sort of 
charges should be sustained against his 
nominee. It was in 1925 that the last 
Cabinet nomination was rejected; in 1868 the 
last before that. By popular consent today, 
but for reasons discovered only later—in fact 
the actual crime was committed later—it 
would have been well if the Senate had also 
rejected Harding’s nomination of Fall in 
1921. Yet, while there seems to be inepti- 
tude and poor judgment in Mr. Strauss’ 
record, there does not seem to be either 
reason or justice in classing him, even infer- 
entially, with that other Cabinet member. 

It is time for the Senate, under just criti- 
cism for its long and indefensible delay in 
only recently confirming Justice Stewart of 
the Supreme Court, to dispose of Mr. Strauss 
by confirming him also and then get on 
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with its heavily. accumulated business. 
After that, we shall have two hopes for Mr, 
Strauss: (1) That his duties as Secretary 
of Commerce may be made easier by a con- 
tinuation of the now marked upturn in 
business— 


The editorial is dated May 17, 1959. 

The upturn has been significant since 
that date— 
(2) but less confidently, that his tendency, 
admitted by some of the present supporters 
of his nomination, to split hairs and take 
advantage of technical evasions will lead him 
into less trouble. ~ 


Obviously, Mr. President, the Spring- 
field, Mass., News is not overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic about this nomination. I 
cannot subscribe to some of the anti- 
Strauss statements in these editorials. 
However, they clearly indicate that Ad- 
miral Strauss’ nomination should be con- 
firmed because of the constitutional 
bases upon which the Senate has tradi- 
tionally considered nominations for Cab- 
inet posts. 

Mr. President, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of May 16, 1959, published an 
article written by Gould Lincoln en- 
titled “Anti-Strauss Vote Could Boom- 
erang.” Mr. Lincoln writes: 


How far partisan politics and personal 
animosity are playing their parts in the 
opposition to Senate confirmation of the 
nomination of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss to be 
Secretary of Commerce has been fully dis- 
closed in the 16 days of hearings before the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Admiral Strauss is an able and intelligent 
public servant. This has been proven in 
the years of his service with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in the Navy, and in 
other capacities. He has been charged with 
falsehoods by opponents and he has success- 
fully refuted the charges. He has been 
charged with failure to cooperate, as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, with 
Congress, and its committees. And that 
charge he has demolished. He has been 
charged with being too severe in his appli- 
cation of the national security laws enacted 
by Congress. 

One witness accused Admiral Strauss of 
being too security conscious. His answer 
to this statement was: “Gentlemen, I con- 
fess to that charge. I do not know how 
one man can be too security conscious where 
the security and well-being of a nation can 
easily rest on violations of security. I do 
not underestimate the interest of the Rus- 
sians in our scientific programs.” 

It now remains to be seen how far par- 
tisan politics and personal animosity will 
go in the vote on the Strauss nomination 
in the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
then in the Senate itself. Obviously, with 
a Senate composed of 64 Democrats and 34 
Republicans, the Democrats have it in their 
power to snow under Admiral Strauss. But 
would they gain by defeating the Strauss 
nomination? 

THE PRESIDENT’S RIGHT 


The right of a President to appoint his 
own Cabinet, his intimate advisers and ad- 
ministrators, whether the President be a 
Democrat or a Republican, has been recog- 
nized throughout the history of the country. 
Only if it can be shown that such an ap- 
pointee is dishonest or incompetent should 
the Senate decline confirmation. Even one 
of Admiral Strauss’ most violent opponents, 
when questioned point-blank at the end of 
the hearings whether he wished to call the 
admiral dishonest or incompetent, said 
“No”—and this, although the same witness 
had earlier accused the admiral of falsehood. 

Hearsay and personal opinions, not facts 
but opinions given on alleged facts, have 
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permeated the anti-Strauss testimony before 
the Senate committee. The truth is hard 
to come by, especially when half-truths and 
generalities are the order of the day in such 
hearings. 

A great advocate, a great friend of labor 
and the poor, Clarence Darrow, once said: 
“None of us knows what the truth is. Truth 
is a chameleon. Just as you think you have 
sprinkled salt on its tail it changes. We 
can never fully grasp it or settle it for all 
time.” 

Certainly in this welter of words used 
against Admiral Strauss it is difficult to grasp 
the truth, and certainly, from the evidence, 
the advantage is with him. 

OPPOSITION NEEDS 50 VOTES 

If the full Senate membership is counted, 
the Democrats must have 50 votes to defeat 
Admiral Strauss’ confirmation in that Cham- 
ber. There are 34 Republicans and all of 
them are expected to vote for the admiral. 
In other words, the Democrats must cast a 
total of 50 votes against. If he is to be con- 
firmed, the admiral must have at least 15 
Democratic votes, which would create a tie. 
A tie would be broken in favor of the ap- 
pointee by the Vice President. Three Demo- 
cratic Senators have publicly announced 
they will vote for him—Senators PASTORE, of 
Rhode Island; THurmMonp, of South Carolina; 
and CHavez, of New Mexico. It seems in- 
credible that 13 more Democrats will with- 
hold their support. 

There are four Democratic Senators who 
are recognized as strong potential candidates 
for the Democratic presidential nomination 
next year—Senators JOHNSON of Texas, ma- 
jority leader— 


Mr President, I notice a typographical 

error in the article. The next name is 
spelled K-e-n-p-h-r-e-y. The writer of 
the article perhaps displays a split per- 
sonality here. At any rate, it refers, I 
am sure, to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY ]— 
Kenphrey of Minnesota, and Symington of 
Missouri. How they vote on this nomination 
will hold considerable political interest, for 
this vote will not be lightly forgotten, par- 
ticularly if it is negative. Also, these Sena- 
tors, if they look forward to being Presi- 
dent, may wonder how it would be if they 
were to send nominations for Cabinet posts 
to the Senate, and how they would feel if 
the Senate should turn them down. 

Among the political issues involved in the 
Strauss case is that of public power. The 
admiral has been considered by the public 
power enthusiasts as an “anti” because of 
opposition to the use of Government funds 
to construct atomic energy powerplants for 
domestic uses, and because of his espousal 
of the Dixon-Yates contract. He will be 
opposed by these Senators. But not all the 
Democrats are public-power enthusiasts. 


The Huntsville, Ala., Times of May 12, 
1959, published an editorial entitled 
“See You Later, Alligator.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question, provided I may have 
unanimous consent that I will not lose 


the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair), The Senator has 


the right to yield for a question, and 
does not suffer loss of the floor because 
of that act. 
Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
very much interested in hearing what 
the Senator has to say about this nomi- 
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nation, I wonder whether the Senator 
would mind speaking a little louder. 

Mr. KEATING. I will be glad to turn 
toward my distinguished friend from 
West Virginia, for whom I have such 
high regard. Instead of speaking loud- 
er, I will come over toward him. If at 
any time he does not hear me, I shall be 
very happy to have him say so. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be happy to 
yield for a question provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Does not 
the Senator from New York wish our 
guests in the galleries to hear what he 
is saying? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; and I hope I am 
speaking with sufficient voice so that the 
occupants of the gallery will hear me, al- 
though, of course, our primary responsi- 
bility is to have our colleagues, who must 
vote on this problem, hear what we have 
to say. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for calling attention to the fact 
that he was not able to hear me. I will 
try to correct that condition. 

I had said that the title of the edi- 
torial in the Huntsville, Ala., Times is 
“See You Later, Alligator.” The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia, who is so able as a poet, will, 
I feel certain, appreciate at least the 
title of the editorial. The editorial 
reads: 

See You LATER, ALLIGATOR 

Not in many years has any Cabinet offi- 
cial had such a rough time seeking con- 
firmation. But Lewis Strauss, since last 
November Secretary of Commerce under an 
interim appointment, is a determined man. 
No Clare Boothe Luce, if you care to put 
it that way. 

Mr. Strauss makes up in toughness what 
he apparently lacks in friends in Wash- 
ington. His enemies in the Senate and in 
the U.S. scientific community were made in 
the days when he was Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The other day, New Mexico’s Senator 
ANDERSON accused him of being a liar. Ten- 
nessee's Senator KEFAUVER has charged him 
with having a hand in the Dixon-Yates power 
contract which the President canceled after 
a wide public outcry. 

In refiective moods, Strauss has reportedly 
been heard to say that if he had known as 
a young man what trials public life was 
going to hold for him he never would have 
entered it. But the gentleman is appar- 
ently proud of his toughness. It leads one 
to speculate that he'll never quit now, al- 
though it probably would be better for 
the country if he did. 

Some days ago, it appeared that Strauss’ 
enemies in the Senate would try to delay 
his confirmation hearing until Congress ad- 
journs. Now it looks like the hearing will 
eventually be concluded. Washington puts 
it down as a good bet that he will be con- 
firmed. Many who dislike Strauss still be- 
lieve the President should be allowed to 
have a Cabinet officer of his own choice. 

Too, Mr. Strauss is so dead set on hanging 
on to his job that he would accept another 
recess appointment at adjournment time if 
Mr. Eisenhower chose to make it. 

Not everybody has a penchant for alli- 
gator hide, But one must admit that it’s 
durable. 
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Mr. President, that editorial, pub- 
lished in the Huntsville, Ala., News, is 
typical of a great many other editorials 
which for personal or philosophical 
reasons oppose Admiral Strauss for the 
position of Secretary of Commerce. 
Either they oppose him as a man or they 
think the President could have selected 
a better nominee. But they adhere to 
the principle that it is the President who 
has the power of appointment and that 
his wishes should be respected. 

Later in the debate I shall place in 
the Recorp, if I am permitted to do so, 
or I shall read in to the RECORD, very 
much more laudatory editorials about 
Admiral Strauss. They are rather long. 
The few I have here deal specifically 
with the point I have been making this 
afternoon, namely, that this is a matter 
for the President to decide, and that the 
Senate should undertake to refuse its 
consent only if elements of character or 
competence are involved. 

I shall read now an editorial from the 
Miami News, a very distinguished news- 
paper published in Florida. It is one 
of America’s fine newspapers, although 
I understand. its policies are Democratic. 
The editorial is entitled “Strauss Ap- 
proval Now Overdue.” The editorial 
reads as follows: 

STRAUSS APPROVAL Now OVERDUE 

There may be some valid reasons why 
some Senators oppose the appointment of 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Com- 
merce, but we do not think they are strong 
enough for the Senate to reject the Presi- 
dent’s choice. 

Generally speaking, we believe President 
Eisenhower is entitled to have the men he 
wants in his Cabinet. The only exception 
would be if a President nominated a thor- 
oughly unprincipled man. 

Most of the counts against Admiral 
Strauss stem from his service as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. In that 
post he stepped on a lot of toes and made 
a lot of enemies in Congress. He is accused 
of having persecuted scientist J. Robert Op- 
penheimer as a security risk and of having 
engineered the Dixon-Yates power deal 
which the Government later repudiated. 

Just how much Admiral Strauss was per- 
sonally responsible for these and other acts 
is a question. It is said the Oppenheimer 
investigation was carried out pursuant to 
President Eisenhower's direction. Certainly 
the Dixon-Yates deal had the backing of the 
administration. 

Be that as it may, Admiral Strauss is a 
proved administrator. He is a respected 
businessman-investment banker. The De- 
partment of Commerce is supposed to serve 
the business community. 

The Senate Commerce Committee has ap- 
proved his appointment by a slim 9-to-8 
vote. We hope that confirmation, too long 
delayed, will now be voted. 


The president of the Miami News, a 
fine newspaper published in Florida, is 
James M. Cox, Jr., who I assume is the 
son of a former Democratic nominee for 
President. ‘The publisher is Daniel J. 
Mahoney. Other very fine citizens are 
associated with that newspaper. 

And another Florida newspaper, the 
Tampa Times, on May 12, 1959, pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “It’s Time 
for Senate To Confirm Strauss.” The 
editorial reads: 

Some Members of the Senate Commerce 
Committee are conducting what amounts to 
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a filibuster on the nomination of Lewis L. 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I will 
not yield, but I think I will omit from 
the Recorp part of the statement in the 
editorial; which I think might be un- 
parlimentary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The Senator from New York declines to 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I read further from 
the editorial: 


Mr. Strauss’ competency as an administra- 
tor has been proven. Three Presidents of 
the United States have placed tremendous 
responsibilities in his hands. 

President Hoover picked Lewis Strauss as 
his personal secretary when Hoover headed 
relief work abroad after World War I. Pres- 
ident Truman named Mr. Strauss to the 
Atomic Energy Commission after he had 
served with distinction during the war in 
administrative jobs for the Navy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called Mr. Strauss back 
into public service from private business to 
head the AEC at a time when this country 
was faced with the vital need to maintain 
our lead over Russia in the development of 
nuclear weapons. 

All during the weeks the Senate committee 
hearings have dragged on, no real question 
has been raised as to his technical qualifi- 
cations for the position or his devotion to 
the public service. What has been developed 
by his opponents in the Senate is a series 
of quasi-ideological considerations rooting in 
passionate controversies with scientists and 
some Members of Congress now, almost his- 
torical. 

It is true, of course, that the Senate has a 
firm right to make sure its confirmations for 
important offices apply to appropriate and 
qualified persons. But balancing this au- 
thority is a duty to respect the President's 
right to have in his Cabinet individuals in 
whom he has confidence. 

Certainly, the Senate should support the 
Chief Executive’s judgment unless it finds 
evidence of serious misconduct or some simi- 
lar factor warranting disqualification. 


Mr. President, I prefer not to read the 
next sentence of the editorial, because 
of the possibly unparliamentary nature 
of the language. 

I read further from the editorial: 

We have not approved of everything Mr. 
Strauss has done during his years in Gov- 
ernment. He erred seriously, in our judg- 
ment, in defending the Dixon-Yates power 
contract. He has been far too stubborn in 
his advocacy of secrecy in nuclear matters. 

But he has had broad experience in the 
fields of business and finance, and none can 
doubt his firsthand knowledge of the admin- 
istrative machinery of the Government. 
Another point in his favor 


And, Mr. President, I do not consider 
this unparliamentary— 
is the fact that Senator WAYNE Morse came 
out flatly yesterday against his confirmation. 
That surely helps to make up our mind. 
We think Lewis Strauss should be confirmed 
with the least possible delay. 


Again, Mr. President, while I do not 
necessarily share in all respects the 
views of the Miami Herald-News, includ- 
ing the one last stated—for instance, I 
have always had a high regard for my 
colleague from Oregon—yet, in overall 
thesis, it sustains the proposition I have 
been advancing today. 


June 18 


The Dayton, Ohio, News published, on 
May 4, the following editorial entitled 
3 in the Wind From Bigger Con- 

et“: 


It is more than 3 months since the Presi- 
dent asked confirmation of Lewis L. Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce, and the Senate 
still stalls, Its Commerce Committee will 
hear further from scientists and Senators 
critical of Strauss’ high-handed rule of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, with a rattle or 
two of the Dixon-Yates skeleton for good 
measure. 

Administration stalwarts are indignant 
over the delay. Since confirmation is sure 
to come in time anyway, they call it a cal- 
culated effort to embarrass the admiral, 
which it is, and an infringement on Presi- 
dential prerogative to choose lieutenants, a 
right not without proper limitations. 

Senatorial opposition to Strauss counters 
that his AEC record jangled with abuses of 
delegated power and frustrations of the 
intent of Congress. They mean to make 
an example of him to remind appointed 
Officialdom that Congress retains the power 
to make law and supervise its administra- 
tion. 

This vendetta, in many ways ridiculous, 
brings into focus a far larger problem, the 
problem of conflict and periodic imbalance 
between executive and legislative branches 
of Government. Wiser men than Strauss or 
those harrying him have given much thought 
to it in the past, Woodrow Wilson and 
Thomas Pinletter among them. They have 
watched the growing complexity of Govern- 
ment, compounded by greater responsibil- 
ities, aggravate differences between White 
House and Capitol Hill. Liaison is strained 
through the very years public interest re- 
quires that they work more closely together. 

Sometimes this strain grows so great that 
there is outright hostility and even deadlock 
between Congress and the executive branch. 
Minor but symptomatic conflicts rage al- 
most continuously. 

Probably the best proposal for turning 
Government back to the path of coopera- 
tion and coordination is the one for a joint 
executive-legislative council to formulate 
and monitor national policies, domestic, and 
foreign. It is at least worth a try as one 
way to improve relations without diminishing 
either the power of the Presidency or the 
authority of Congress. 

Dangling Strauss in the wind of sena- 
torial caprice serves little purpose. But if 
it draws fresh attention in W. m to 
growing estrangement between executive 
and legislative branches, it may have some 
utility after all. 


The Lorain (Ohio) Journal published, 
on May 12, an editorial entitled “Game 
Gone Too Far.” I now read that 
editorial: 


Appointees named by the President of 
the United States should be loyal, capable 
citizens. It is properly within the scope 
of the Senate’s authority for the Senators 
to determine that they meet these quali- 
fications before confirming the appoint- 
ments. 

This does not mean, however, that Sen- 
ators should allow partisanship to interfere 
with the confirmation of those who are 
qualified—nor does it mean that the ap- 
pointees should be subjected to criticism, 
abuse or ridicule. 

A similar viewpoint was expressed in the 
May 9 issue of Business Week in an edi- 
torial which stated, in part: 

“In the case of Clare Boothe Luce, Am- 
bassador-designate to Brazil, the whole 
thing got out of hand. 

“Lewis Strauss, President Eisenhower’s 
choice for Secretary of Commerce, has been 
more successful in holding his tongue, but 
he, too, has been raked over unmercifully 
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„„ „. Less publicized but equally em- 
barrassed are some 70 other appointees who 
have been kept dangling while the Senate 
has its fun. 

“It’s high time that the Democratic lead- 
ership in the Senate pulled up its socks and 
exerted some control over this situation. 
The Senate is not asked to certify that 
Strauss is a lovable man or that it agrees 
with everything that he has done in the 
past. Its sole duty is to determine whether 
or not he is a public-spirited man who is 
qualified for the job. In the light of 
Strauss’ record that is beyond question. 

“The real issue here is simply whether 
or not a President is entitled to designate 
his chief assistants. No Senate, however 
partisan, has ever seriously challenged this 
right, and the present Senate obviously 
does not intend to. It has been indulging 
in a little partisan politics, which is all 
right within limits. The trouble is that 
the game has now gone too far.” 


On the same day—May 12, 1959—the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, in an editorial 
entitled “The Strauss Imbroglio,” had 
the following to say: 

In a somewhat plaintive tone, a member 
of the Department of Commerce’s Cleveland 
staff expressed wonderment the other day 
over the impasse involving Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss. 

For going on 17 weeks now, the Senate 
has backed and filled over confirmation of 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

The effect of this equivocation has been 
sorely felt. No one, our confidant allowed, 
can get much accomplished. Decisions on 
policy line are not forthcoming from the top; 
the Department’s work—and hence the pub- 
lic welfare—is suffering. 

Thus the Senate’s horsing around (WAYNE 
Morse, you see, is at it again) is genuinely 
harmful. But that doesn't seem to affect a 
limited coterie of men who are balking about 
the admiral simply because they don’t like 
his brusque ways. 

L’affaire Clare Luce seems to have given 
some encouragement to the opposition. They 
have been busily carving up the reputation 
of a man who has been as dedicated a public 
servant as anybody of this generation. 

Lewis Strauss won't quit under this fire. 
Nor does he need any particular help, be- 
cause he is a fighter who knows how to take 
care of himself. But that’s not the issue, 
any more than it is how he wears his clothes 
or conducts his senatorial relations. 

The question involves a President’s right 
to pick and choose men for his Cabinet 
whom he can work with for the Nation's gain. 
If every President has to be subjected to crass 
harassment in picking his team, then this 
country is off on a dangerous tangent. 

There is growing resentment among Sen- 
ate Members of both parties over the indigni- 
ties currently being exhibited. If this were 
the Army, we’d call it conduct unbecoming 
officers and gentlemen. Strauss’ confirma- 
tion should be expedited. 

Then, Mr. President, in the State of 
Michigan, the Pontiac, Mich., Press pub- 
lished, on April 10, 1959, an editorial 
headed “Strauss Appointment Delay Is 
Unnecessary,” in which the following 
was stated: 

Lewis L. Strauss, now Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, is being put on the spot by 
virtue of his recess appointment, Even 
critics of Strauss are beginning to agitate 
for nomination. 

The Senate held up the nomination until 
after the Easter recess, This may or may 
not have been in order, but it now is quite 
obvious that the probation is running en- 
tirely too long. 

Such a stalemate is working an injustice 
on Admiral Strauss since nobody really ex- 
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pects the nomination to be turned down by 
either the Senate Commerce Committee or 
the Senate as a whole. 

If the Strauss nomination is rejected, it 
will be first of a Cabinet member in 34 years. 
In 1925 the Senate refused by vote of 40 
to 40 to confirm Charles B. Warren as At- 
torney General. 


Mr. President, as I pointed out, 
through a parliamentary situation the 
vote actually was 41 to 39 against con- 
firmation of the nomination of that gen- 
tleman. 

I read further from the editorial: 


Since there does not appear to be any big 
issue involved it seems rather silly since the 
Senate has usually given the President an 
almost free hand in picking his official fam- 
ily. Strauss has been serving as Commerce 
Secretary under a recess appointment since 
November 13, 1958. 

To date we have had only five rejections 
of Cabinet nominations. One under Jack- 
son, three under Tyler and one under John- 
son. 


Again, Mr. President, the editorial 
writer is slightly in error, because there 
have been seven rejections of Cabinet 
nominations, as I have previously point- 
ed out. 

I read further from the editorial. 


Some Cabinet members, though confirmed, 
have found the road to confirmation rough. 
About one-third of the Senate voted against 
Harry L. Hopkins for Commerce in 1939 and 
Henry L. Stimson for War in 1940. 

To get Henry A. Wallace into Commerce in 
1940 the RFC had first to be taken out of it, 
and in 1953 Charles E. Wilson had to sell 
his General Motors stock before becoming 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Washington Post, which had been ex- 
tremely critical of Strauss as head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, says it would 
be difficult to challenge his qualifications for 
Commerce Secretary. The newspaper goes 
on to comment: “It ill becomes the Senate to 
use its power of confirmation as an instru- 
ment of harassment.” 


That is the end of the quotation. The 
editorial writer says: We concur.” 

Then from Indiana, showing the wide 
range of editorial comment along this 
same line regarding the nomination of 
Lewis Strauss, we find an editorial in the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of April 6, 
1959, entitled No Cabinet Choice Reject- 
ed in 34 Years.” 

The editorial reads as follows: 


Obviously, the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee should not let the matter of the appoint- 
ment of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce drag on for an extended period. 
Recessing of the committee for Easter of 
course was unavoidable, but the hearings, 
partially held, should be resumed and con- 
cluded as soon as possible. 

Strauss himself, who is now Secretary of 
Commerce by virtue of a recess appointment, 
has urged that there be no delay in com- 
pleting the hearings, and it is understand- 
able that morale in his Department cannot 
be at its optimum best as long as his con- 
firmation remains an uncertainty. 

There appears to be no good reason why 
Strauss’ appointment should not be con- 
firmed, and the entire experience in the 
matter of appointments to the President’s 
Cabinet for more than a third of a century 
indicates there is little doubt but that Strauss 
will be approved. 

Indeed, if the Strauss nomination were 
rejected, it would be the first of a Cabinet 
member in 34 years. In 1925 the Senate re- 
fused by a vote of 40 to 40 to confirm 
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Charles R. Warren as U.S. Attorney General. 
(Vice President Charles Dawes was absent, to 
administration indignation, and so was un- 
able to break the tie.) President Calvin 
Coolidge sent in the nomination a second 
time, but this time the Senate rejected 
Warren by 46 to 39. 

The professed objection to him was that 
he had been attorney for sugar interests, and 
some of these sugar firms had earlier been 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission 
with monopolistic practices, though no tan- 
gible ulterior conduct could be imputed to 
him. It is significant that several Senators 
voting against him said they'd vote for him 
for any post except Attorney General. 

Usually, however, the Senate has given 
the President almost a free hand in picking 
his official family. In the (only) five rejec- 
tions of Cabinet nominations—one under 
Jackson, three under Tyler, and one under 
Johnson—the Senate was in open rebellion 
against the President. In addition, in 1869, 
Grant had to withdraw the name of A. T. 
Stewart, big New York merchant, for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Some Cabinet nominees, though confirmed, 
have found the road to confirmation rough. 
About one-third of the Senate voted against 
Harry L. Hopkins for Secretary of Com- 
merce, in 1939; and Henry L. Stimson, for 
Secretary of War in 1940. To get Henry A. 
Wallace into Commerce in 1940, the RFC 
had first to be taken out of it, and in 1953 
Charles E. Wilson had to sell his General 
Motors stock before becoming Secretary of 
Defense. 

So on the entire record, Strauss’ chances 
of making the grade appear to be good. 


Then we have from Minnesota, the 
State of our distinguished friend who is 
being honored today by one of the insti- 
tutions in this city and in other cities— 
and I am sorry that at the moment he 
cannot be present to hear this, but I 
will see he gets it—an editorial from the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch entitled, 
“Grilling of Strauss.” 

The editorial reads: 


It is a longstanding tradition that each 
President has the privilege of naming his 
Cabinet members without fear that the Sen- 
ate will withhold its confirmation except un- 
der extraordinary circumstances. This is 
part of the separation of powers of the exec- 
utive and legislative departments. A Presi- 
dent is responsible for the actions of his 
Cabinet and should have wide latitude in 
choosing members who reflect his own views, 
political and otherwise. 

The continued grilling of Lewis Strauss by 
the Senate Commerce Committee is, there- 
fore, an unusual indication of congressional 
hostility. Strauss, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is President 
Eisenhower's choice for Secretary of Com- 
merce. f 

Strauss seems to have a predilection for 
fighting with Members of Congress. His AEC 
record is a legitimate matter for the Demo- 
erats to make use of in their discussions of 
the administration’s accomplishments. But 
to deny the President the right to put him in 
the Cabinet if he so desires would go counter 
to accepted custom, to say the least. 

Another example of questionable attitudes 
among Senators on Presidential appointees 
is given by the belated confirmation of Pot- 
ter Stewart as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Nearly 7 months ago, Mr. 
Eisenhower announced Justice Potter’s ap- 
pointment, and he took office while Congress 
was not in session, It was 3 months after 
the present Senate convened before the Ju- 
diciary Committee even held a hearing on 
the nomination, and another month before 
it was acted on, 
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At no time was any charge made which 
refiected upon Potter’s ability, past record, 
or honor. Senators from the South merely 
heckled him because he refused to join them 
in criticizing the Supreme Court's school de- 
segregation decisions. What this display 
amounted to was a political demand by anti- 
civil-rights southerners that no one be named 
to the Supreme Court who would not agree 
to accept their own prejudices in interpreting 
the U.S. Constitution. 


Then from Iowa we have an editorial 
in the Mason City Globe-Gazette of 
April 1, 1959, under the heading, “A 
President's Prerogative.” 

The editorial writer says: 


If Lewis L. Strauss should be denied con- 
firmation for Secretary of Commerce, it 
would be the first Senate action of that kind 
in 34 years. Then the victim was Charles 
B. Warren, Coolidge’s choice for Attorney 
General. 

There were special considerations in that 
case which are in no sense present with re- 
spect to Strauss. Warren had represented 
interests he might be called upon to prose- 
cute for monopolistic practices. 

Usually the President is accorded a free 
hand in picking his official family.. There 
have been only five other rejections in his- 
tory—one under Jackson, three under Tyler, 
one under Johnson. Grant once withdrew a 
name. 


I interpolate at this point to say that 
other Presidents have withdrawn nomi- 
nations from time to time. 

The editorial continues: 


Harry L. Hopkins and Henry L. Stimson 
were confirmed for F. D. R.’s cabinet over 
opposition. RFC had to be taken out of 
Commerce to get Henry Wallace in. Charles 
E. Wilson had to dispose of his General Mo- 
tors stock. 

Lewis Strauss was an outstanding success 
in private business before being attracted 
into war service. Since then he has given 
effective leadership to AEC. He is qualified 
for the Commerce spot as no other man has 
been in recent years. 

For the Senate to reject him would be to 
exhibit a blind partisanship wholly un- 
worthy of the world’s most distinguished de- 
liberative body. 


Then from Colorado, from the Denver 
Post of May 14, 1959, under the heading, 
“Ike Has a Right to His Own Cabinet,” 
the editorial writer has this to say: 


Lewis L. Strauss, the man President Eisen- 
hower wants as his Secretary of Commerce, 
is an old and tempting target for congres- 
sional criticism. 

Like another Eisenhower appointee, Clare 
Boothe Luce, he has made many enemies. 
His policy disagreements with the Demo- 
crats who must pass on his appointment 
have been numerous and profound. 

But a Cabinet officer is not selected for his 
capacity to please Senators or to concur in 
the views of the Senate majority. 

The man he must please is the President, 
and it is the President’s views he must con- 
eur in. 

The right of a President to choose his own 
Cabinet seems to us to be one of the most 
fundamental rights that go with the office 
of Chief Executive. 

A nominee for the President’s Cabinet 
ought to be vetoed by the Senate only when 
his sins and errors have been gross or his 
ineptitude is clear and conspicuous. 

Mr. Strauss’ shortcomings do not fall in 
those categories. As Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, he made decisions and 
followed policies that many people disagreed 
with. 
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But history has not yet demonstrated that 
the critics were right and Mr. Strauss was 
wrong. 

A good many of Mr. Strauss’ difficulties 
in the AEC sprang from an ultraconserva- 
tive point of view on a number of vital na- 
tional issues. 

If President Eisenhower wants that point 
of view represented in his Commerce De- 
partment, it is not for the Senate to say 
that he should not have it. 

The remedy, of course, lies with the Amer- 
ican voters. If they want conservatives like 
Strauss excluded from the councils of Gov- 
ernment, they will have a full opportunity to 
say so at the polls in 1960. 

In the meantime, Congress would be wise 
to leave the choice of a Cabinet member to 
the man the people elected President. 


Then, from Phoenix, Ariz., in the 
May 16, 1959, issue of the Phoenix Re- 
public, there is an editorial entitled 
“Senatorial Caprice,” which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Democratic Senators are having a field day 
with Presidential appointments. They have 
delayed action for some 6 months on the 
nomination of Lewis Strauss to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce. 
They approved Clare Boothe Luce as Ambas- 
sador to Brazil in such a fashion that she felt 
she had to resign. They have stalled any 
decision on Ogden R. Reid as Ambassador to 
Israel. And, despite a favorable committee 
report, the Senate delayed approval of C. 
Douglas Dillon as Under Secretary of State. 

There is no question about the Senate’s 
right to confirm appointments of Cabinet 
members and Ambassadors. The current 
Congressional Review reports that six Eisen- 
hower nominees have been withdrawn or 
have not been resubmitted after senatorial 
objection. But the current rash of Senate 
objections goes far beyond any mere scan- 
ning of the appointees’ qualifications. Ac- 
cording to the National Review, 76 Eisen- 
hower appointments have been held up in 
the Senate. Forty-seven of them are classi- 
fied as major. This concerted action appears 
to be either a direct congressional effort to 
seize the appointing power or a heavy-hand- 
ed attempt to embarrass a President who 
cannot run for reelection. 

Objections to Mr. Strauss are based on the 
personal disapproval of Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON and on the basic philosophy of the 
public power lobbies. Mr. Dillon was the ob- 
ject of a personal vendetta by Senator LONG. 
“Whitey” Reid, ex-publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has certainly been 
friendly enough to Israel. But the general 
underlying objective seems to be to embar- 
rass a President who no longer is in control 
of Congress. 

In Mr. Reid's case, it might be claimed 
that he has no diplomatic background. 
Neither had Joseph Kennedy, when he went 
to London as Ambassador, or John Cudahy, 
who was given a similar post in Poland. 
Like Mr. Reid, they were simply rich men 
who had been on the winning side of an 
election campaign. But President Roosevelt 
controlled Congress then, and President 
Eisenhower does not now. 

The obvious question here is whether the 
President or the Senate has the power of ap- 
pointment. It seems clear to us that the 
President should have the power, regardless 
of whether his party controls the Congress 
or not. If mere caprice is to dictate Senate 
approval of Presidential nominations, this 
country has certainly moved a long way from 
the division of powers contemplated by the 
Constitution. 


Then, from the State of Wyoming, the 
Casper (Wyo.) Tribune Herald, under 
date of May 18, 1959, has an editorial 
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entitled “Ike and the Senate,” which 
reads as follows: 


The controversy over confirmation of Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce is 
in sharp contrast to the treatment the Sen- 
ate generally has given President Eisen- 
hower’s nominees. In fact, Mr. Eisenhower 
is the first Chief Executive since before 
Woodrow Wilson to escape having any major 
civilian nomination rejected by the Senate, 
although heated controversies developed 
over several, and in half a dozen instances 
the nominations either were withdrawn or 
not renewed. 

As an example of the latter, Tom Lyon, a 
retired official of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., in 1953 asked the President to withdraw 
his nomination as a Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines after telling the Senate 
Interior Committee he would not waive his 
Anaconda pension rights. 

In another instance, in 1955, Allen Whit- 
field, a Des Moines lawyer, asked to have 
his nomination as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission withdrawn after the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee started ask- 
ing questions which he said violated confi- 
dential relationships with certain of his legal 
clients. 

And then there was the case of Wesley A. 
DEwart, a former Republican Representa- 
tive from Montana, who had been given a 
recess appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
Interior. His confirmation was opposed by 
Chairman James E. Murray, of the Senate 
Interior Committee, on personal grounds. 
DEwart had run against Murray in the 1954 
Senate race and Murray complained that 
unfair tactics had been employed in that 
campaign. 

However, none of Mr. Eisenhower's major 
appointments have been rejected, and this 
is contrary to the experience of most Presi- 
dents. Even George Washington had his 
choice for Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, John Rutledge of South Carolina, 
rejected by the Senate. 

A partial listing by the Library of Con- 
gress shows certain executive nominations of 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fill- 
more, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, and John- 
son were rejected. 

Every President since Woodrow Wilson has 
had the same experience. 

Calvin Coolidge in 1925 was the last Presi- 
dent to have a Cabinet appointment rejected 
when the Senate refused to confirm Charles 
B. Warren as Attorney General. Coolidge, in 
fact, sent Warren’s name up three times 
and the Senate turned it down three times 
despite Coolidge’s threat to leave the job 
vacant until Congress adjourned and then 
give his man a recess appointment. The ob- 
jection was that Warren had been counsel 
for the sugar trust then under investigation. 

President Hoover in 1930 saw his nominee 
for the Supreme Court, John J. Parker, re- 
jected by the Senate. 

Franklin D. Rooseyelt had five major ap- 
pointments rejected, the most noteworthy of 
these being that of Aubrey W. Williams as 
head of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. President Truman had at least six 
nominees rejected, four of them Federal dis- 
trict judges. Truman also was forced to 
withdraw the nomination of Edwin Pauley 
for Under Secretary of the Navy in face of 
opposition, 

It is argued that Presidents are entitled to 
executive assistants of their choice, and that 
all things else being equal, the Senate should 
vote confirmation. The Senate often is 
moved by considerations of its own, and 
right now those considerations seem to run 
to the presidential year of 1960. 

The opposition to Admiral Strauss has no 
bearing on his qualifications for the post 
of Secretary of Commerce or the duties he 
will perform, but is a combination of old 
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grudges and a belaboring of big business for 
whatever personal and partisan gain may be 
had. 


From the State of Oregon, in the Port- 
land Oregonian, comes an editorial en- 
titled “Strauss Issue Historic.” I believe 
it is an historic issue, Mr. President. I 
believe we are writing history in what 
we do and what decision we reach on the 
nomination, as does the editorial writer 
of the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, who 
says: 

The storm that has blown up in the U.S. 
Senate over a number of Eisenhower nomi- 
nations to executive posts, including those 
of Clare Boothe Luce to be Ambassador to 
Brazil and of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce, contrasts with the re- 
ception accorded nominees in Ike's first 6 
years as President. 

A survey conducted by Congressional 
Quarterly discloses that up to date Mr. 
Eisenhower is the first Chief Executive since 
Woodrow Wilson to escape having any major 
civilian nomination rejected by the Senate. 
President Truman was forced to withdraw 
the nomination of Edwin Pauley as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ran into a Senate block with at 
least five major appointments, most cele- 
brated of which was that of Aubrey W. 
Williams as head of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. President Herbert Hoover 
lost his nomination of John J. Parker for the 
Supreme Court in the most recent Senate 
rejection of a High Court appointee. 

But throughout the history of the Nation, 
the Senate has rarely refused a President the 
choice of the men to sit with him at the 
Cabinet level. The last such occurrence was 
in 1925, when the Senate refused to confirm 
President Calvin Coolidge’s appointment of 
Charles B. Warren as Attorney General be- 
cause of his past service as chief counsel for 
the Sugar Trust. 

The impending floor battle over the Strauss 
nomination, which Tuesday squeaked 
through the Senate Commerce Committee, 
thus promises to be a historic one. And it 
calls up a few events from recent history. 

Admiral Strauss has been in responsible 
positions in the Federal service, off and on, 
since the time he served as a secretary to 
Herbert Hoover doing wartime chores for 
the Wilson administration. In all that 
time, neither his competence nor his 
patriotism has been questioned. But he 
has undergone a wide range of criticism, 
some of it well deserved, for his administra- 
tive judgment in some cases, primarily dur- 
ing his tenure as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He made enemies for 
his role in withdrawing security clearance 
from nuclear physicist Robert J. Oppen- 
heimer (an act that was approved by a 
majority of the Commission). He has been 
generally credited with responsibility for 
AEC’s hard-nosed attitude toward executive 
secrecy. And he was a principal AEC spon- 
sor of the ill-famed Dixon-Yates in 1954-55. 

During committee hearings, Admiral 
Strauss testified, regarding the Dixon-Yates 
controversy, “No information was withheld 
by me.“ And he added, “I deny that I in- 
voked executive privilege” to withhold in- 
formation on other official matters. 

Admiral Strauss is a flinty character. 
“Tact and the soft answer come hard to 
him,” columnist William S. White wrote on 
this page the other day. His unpopularity, 
especially with members of the majority 
party on Capitol Hill, is well known. 

For all these reasons, the Strauss appoint- 
ment was an unfortunate one. But it ap- 
pears that these may not be the real basis 
of the opposition to Strauss. Rather, he is 
to be put on trial because he is, as Mr. 
White said, “a wholly unapologetic old 
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guardist.” The nomination is to be treated 
as an issue of ideology. 

If this be true, the opposition to Strauss 
is embarked on a dangerous course. To 
follow it to its logical extreme would be to 
argue that Congress should exercise its 
power of confirmation to control the ideolog- 
ical complexion of the President’s Cabinet. 
This would certainly be destructive of a 
reasonable separation of powers. 

Unless information, not yet disclosed, 
comes to light bearing on the unfitness of 
Admiral Strauss to serve as Secretary of 
Commerce, the Senate should grant Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's desire that he be con- 
firmed in his seat in Eisenhower's official 
family. 


Mr. President, I wish to be fair to 
other Senators who may desire to be 
heard. I have a large number of other 
editorials dealing with Admiral Strauss. 
Many of the others contain the same 
general material I have been discussing, 
but they are more generous in their ap- 
praisal of the man. Those which I have 
been reciting indicate that in many in- 
stances they are less than generous in 
their appraisals, but they still say that 
the President is entitled to select his own 
official family, and that, in the absence 
of lack of integrity or definite lack of fit- 
ness, the Senate should confirm the 
nomination. 

The distinguished majority leader has 
indicated that ample opportunity will be 
afforded us later in the day, or perhaps 
this evening or tomorrow morning, to 
discuss this question further, at which 
time, unless it might expedite matters to 
obtain unanimous consent to have these 
editorials printed in the Recorp, I shall 
be happy to give the Senate the benefit 
of some of the editorial comment with 
reference to Admiral Strauss. Much of 
this editorial support is from my own 
State of New York, which I have not 
gone into as yet. But in order that I 
may be fair to my colleagues, and par- 
ticularly to my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] who will 
follow me, I shall defer until a little 
later in the evening further discussion 
of this subject. However, I shall ask to 
be recognized again in order that I may 
present some of the other material which 
has been gathered in connection with 
this nomination. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would it be in order 
for me, under the rule, to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sena- 
tor may always make that suggestion, 
but it is a question whether the sugges- 
tion would be in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would it be in order 
for me, under the rules, to make it at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would have to recognize the Sena- 
tor from California if he wished to make 
such a suggestion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. Continuing this in- 
quiry, first of all, I wish to dispose of the 
parliamentary problem. 
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Assuming that I should make such a 
suggestion, and objection were made to 
it on any ground, would the Chair be 
able to advise the Senator from Cali- 
fornia whether the absence of a quorum 
would then be noted, and the roll be 
called? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If a 
point of order were made, the sugges- 
tion would not be in order, because no 
business has been transacted since the 
previous quorum call. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Assuming that that all 
took place, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia should disagree with the Presiding 
Officer, would it be within his rights to 
appeal the decision which the Chair 
might render on an objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sena- 
tor always has the right to take an appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First of all, I ask that 
a statement of the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Commerce, as set forth on 
page 9 of the hearings on Admiral 
Strauss’ nomination, be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the request of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
that that question be determined by a 
vote of the Senate, under rule XI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XI, the question is on agreeing to 
the request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the clerk read a paper. 
[Putting the question:] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KEATING. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McGee 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Bartlett Green Morse 
Beall Gruening Moss 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Bridges Hartke Murray 
ush Hayden Muskie 
Butler Hennings Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Byrd, W. Va. Pastore 
nnon Holland Prouty 
Capehart Hruska Proxmire 
Carlson Humphrey Randolph 
Carroll ackson Robertson 
Case, N. J Javits Russell 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Church Jordan Scott 
Clark Keating Smathers 
Cooper Kefauver ith 
Cotton Kennedy Sparkman 
Dirksen Kerr Stennis 
Dodd Kuchel Symington 
Douglas Langer Talmadge 
Dworshak Lausche Thurmond 
d Long Wiley 
Ellender Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Engle Mansfield Williams, 
Ervin McCarthy Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to renew the unani- 
mous-consent request which I proposed 
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consent that on the question of the nom- 
ination of Lewis L. Strauss there be 5 
hours of general debate, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee; and that there be not to exceed 
30 minutes on any motion which may 
be made under the rule, the time to be 
equally divided between the mover of 
the motion and the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
canvassed the situation on our side with 
respect to Senators who want to make 
speeches, I saw the names of eight or 
nine Senators on the list at the desk. 
I understand that the names of other 
Senators will be added. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I feel certain that under 
the proposal of the majority leader, 
those Senators would not have adequate 
time in which to ventilate their views. 
Therefore, I am constrained to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois objects. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there a motion pending before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
has the floor. He has requested the 
reading of a paper by the clerk. That 
matter must be determined by a vote of 
the Senate without debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that request on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
waited a long time to address myself 
to the confirmation of the nomination 
of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will suspend his 
remarks until order is secured in the 
Chamber. The Senator will not con- 
tinue until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
waited a long time to speak on this mat- 
ter. My best recollection is that I have 
not spoken on it at all during the entire 
length of the debate. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there probably is no Member of 
this body who has known Mr. Strauss 
personally longer than I have, or who has 
known him in more connections in re- 
spect of his work than I have. 

So I should like to appear today as a 
character witness for Lewis Strauss, and 
to analyze the record, in order to see 
whether the denial of confirmation of his 
nomination which is sought by the op- 
ponents is deserved. 

Mr. President, before doing so, how- 
ever, I should like to address myself for 
a few moments to the situation in which 
the Senate finds itself today. According 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the debate 
on the Strauss nomination began on 
June 5, It is now 13 days later. Dur- 
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ing that time the Senate has addressed 
itself to this nomination, not as its sole 
business, but as its main business. 

During that time a great struggle has 
been going on, in Geneva, between free- 
dom and communism, both with respect 
to the testing of nuclear weapons and 
with respect to disposition of the fate of 
Berlin and of all of Germany, involving, 
as it does, the peace of the world. 

During that time the country has seen 
some very important developments in 
respect of its domestic economy. 

During that time I attended a great 
Congress in London, called the Atlantic 
Congress, to chart the future of NATO 
during the next 10 years. During that 
time a Communist fighter plane at- 
tacked and damaged a U.S. naval plane 
and wounded one of its gunners. 

During that time, Mr. President, 
Chancellor Adenauer made a momentous 
and historic decision which may have a 
very grave effect on the peace of the 
world. During that time DeGaulle an- 
nounced a policy with respect to NATO 
which may have a profound effect upon 
the peace of the world. 

During the same time, there probably 
were a dozen other events which, with 
all due respect to the importance of 
confirmation of the nomination of Ad- 
miral Strauss, overshadow it in terms of 
their importance to the history of our 
country and the world and the impor- 
tance of the issues, as issues go. 

Yet, Mr. President, we consider this 
matter so important that we have al- 
most continuously debated it during all 
that period; and now, today, we sud- 
denly face a situation in which we are 
told that we must vote tonight, no mat- 
ter how long that may require us to re- 
main here. Obviously, Mr. President, 
everyone knows what is afoot. Some 
Members are absent, although they will 
be present later on. That is true of 
some Members on both sides. 

My own humble opinion—and I have 
a very great love and a tremendous re- 
gard for the Senate, as do all of its 
Members—is that we have not put on a 
very good show for the country and the 
world; and my own opinion is that we 
are not adding to the value of what we 
have done here by this—and I hope I 
shall be forgiven for saying it—un- 
seemly crowding at the last moment. 

It will not make any difference 
whether the vote is taken at 3 or 4 
o’clock tomorrow morning, or tomorrow 
afternoon, or on Saturday, or on Mon- 
day, in view of the fact that so much 
water already has gone under the bridge. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
wiser counsels will prevail, and that be- 
fore we conclude the debate on this issue 
we determine to conduct the remaining 
proceedings in connection with this mat- 
ter along the lines of the orderly proce- 
dure which the Senate has followed time 
and time again; and that thus we deter- 
mine that we shall do all we can to have 
the Senate handle this matter in a way 
which will reflect credit on the Senate, 
not only in the eyes of the people of our 
country, but also in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of other countries. Mr. President, if 
this issue has deserved 2 weeks of the 
time of the Senate, then it is important, 
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I believe, that every Senator participate 
in the final decision, and that we go out 
of our way to see to it that every Sena- 
tor is here when the vote is taken. 

Mr. President, I am not a veteran 
Member of the Senate; but I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for a long time. I have now been a 
Member of the Senate for almost 3 
years. I say this only out of pride in 
the body of which I now have the honor 
to be a Member: I hope very much that 
wiser counsels will prevail instead of be- 
coming involved in a situation in which 
we would remain here until the small 
hours of the morning, while Member 
after Member spoke. It already is clear 
that there are 9 speakers on the list, 
and inasmuch as all of us realize that 
if only the Republican Members spoke, 
since there are almost 30 Republican 
Members here, and since the vote can- 
not be taken until all Members are 
willing to have it taken, why do we not 
behave like rational human beings, and 
proceed accordingly, instead of carrying 
on the charade which we have been 
observing today, to which I have been 
a party, too, because I have been here 
today? 

Now to get down to the issue: 

First, Mr. President, let me say what 
I think any Member of the Senate who 
seriously proposes to discuss this subject 
must say: I have the highest regard for 
the opponents of confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Strauss. Although I 
have known him a long time, and al- 
though I believe he deserves to have his 
nomination confirmed, I have also 
known for a long time those who oppose 
confirmation of his nomination, and I 
have respect for their intelligence and 
their judgment. But, Mr. President, the 
same is true in connection with any 
hotly controverted issue. 

I have tried many lawsuits, some of 
which I have won, and some of which 
I have lost. I have always been deeply 
convinced—or else I would not have 
been an advocate worthy of my salt— 
that my client was right. Yet one, two, 
three, or four courts might have dis- 
agreed with me. There have been situa- 
tions in which I was deeply convinced 
that I was right; and yet an appellate 
court decided unanimously against me, 
and did not even write an opinion, or 
wrote only a per curiam opinion of only 
three or four lines, on an issue which 
had almost involved my life's blood for a 
number of years. So I have approached 
this case as a lawyer, and I have tried to 
consider carefully the burden of proof, 
and to observe carefully whether it has 
been borne. 

Mr. President, I have come to the con- 
clusion that, first, the burden of proof 
has not been borne, in order to bring 
about denial of confirmation of the nom- 
ination; and, second, that it is my duty, 
because of the way in which this issue 
has been developed into such a major 
one, as between those who oppose con- 
firmation of the nomination and those 
who support confirmation of the nomi- 
nation—including, in the latter group, 
the President of the United States—to 
do what I can to set the facts before the 
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Senate as dispassionately and in as law- 
yerlike a way as possible. 

Mr. President, I have known Mr. 
Strauss, and have known of his career 
and of his activities, as I have said, for 
approximately 30 years. My experience 
with him goes back to the time when he 
was associated with a New York banking 
firm named Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in the 
early 1930’s. As a matter of fact, he be- 
came a trustee of Temple Emanuel, in 
New York, to which I now have the honor 
to belong, and to which I belonged years 
ago, back in 1929. 

I knew him, and I had occasion to work 
with him, when I was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the Army Chemical Corps and he 
was a captain, and later a rear admiral, 
in the Navy, during World War II. Dur- 
ing that time —and I say this simply in 
order to qualify myself —I was an officer 
on the staff of the Chief Chemical Officer 
of the Army. At that time, Admiral 
Strauss was the Navy’s ordnance repre- 
sentative; and both of us were associated 
in the conduct of a committee, under the 
aegis of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
I had the honor to be the secretary of 
that committee. I saw a good deal of 
Admiral Strauss in the most confidential 
and most serious way in connection with 
various important decisions made during 
World War II. 

After World War II, I knew him per- 
sonally, as well as in his capacity as a 
public servant and as a businessman and 
as a community leader in New York. I 
really believe that my knowledge of him 
deserves to be shared with my colleagues, 
for my knowledge of him extends over so 
long a time and it is so thorough, in terms 
of the various aspects of his life and his 
work. 

Mr. President, it is my considered judg- 
ment that Secretary Strauss is a man of 
integrity and a man of character, and 
that he deserves to be confirmed as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

I should like to make this observation, 
which seems to me to be important: 
After a man has been around in a public 
way, since 1917, and after he has been 
confirmed for high office by the Senate 
three times, if we include his elevation to 
rear admiral, and after he has been ex- 
posed in the most careful and searching 
way to the public gaze for all these dec- 
ades, how is it that suddenly, circa 1959, 
some discover that this man lacks integ- 
rity, that he lacks competence, that he is 
not the kind of person whom any of us 
want in a high place in the Government 
service, and that he should suffer—I use 
advisedly the word “suffer”; and in a few 
minutes I shall enlarge on that point—a 
denial of confirmation of his nomination 
to a Cabinet post? 

This alone, Mr. President, is very puz- 
zling to me. As one goes into the 
record, one must go into it with that 
question in mind, before even looking 
into the main issue. Why? What has 
happened that makes this man, who is 
apparently a paragon of virtue, and 
who has occupied such high places in 
our Government, under Presidents of 
different parties—a man who is prac- 
tically nonpartisan—suddenly become a 
man who cannot be trusted, who makes 
mistakes, who is duplicitous, a man 
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who avoids and evades, who does not 
cooperate with Congress, who would 
lead his agency into secret byways in 
order to avoid congressional scrutiny? 

This is a very challenging question, 
and a very strange one. In the first 
place, as a lawyer I know that what is 
reasonable is generally the fact. There 
are many exceptions but, generally, what 
is reasonable is the fact; and it is rea- 
sonable to believe that Strauss has not 
changed, that he is the same Strauss. 
But we have a situation in which a con- 
centrated effort—completely motivated 
by a desire to serve the best interests of 
the country, I am sure, but a concen- 
trated effort—has shown up in bold re- 
lief the imperfections, the drawbacks, 
the mistakes which are normal in any 
man. 

My colleague from New Hampshire 
Mr. Cotton], who made a magnificent 
speech in the Senate yesterday, asked, 
Who is free of such imperfections? Who 
in this Chamber is perfect? Which one 
of us, if subjected to such a sharp 
searchlight and intensive scrutiny, would 
stand up as a man of pure and unalloyed 
virtue? It is not true that any one of 
us could, we know. I hazard the guess, 
without any disrespect to my colleagues, 
that the great majority of them—and I 
include myself—would not stand up as 
well as Strauss did under the kind of 
scrutiny he received in this investiga- 
tion. 

Let me read first, because I think it is 
a proper point of departure, what some 
really distinguished people of our times 
and of our world have said about Lewis 
Strauss. First Jim Forrestal, whose 
name is certainly to be revered in our 
country, a man who literally gave up 
his life for his country. 

Parenthetically, I may say, because I 
think any Senator would be forgiven for 
being a little discursive today, this is one 
thing that interests me and the Ameri- 
can people, All too infrequently do the 
American people have clearly before 
them the fact that so many of us are 
passionately interested in our jobs, that 
we really devotedly believe in the things 
we do, that we are not merely trying to 
be reelected. It is proper to have that 
desire, and all of us want to be reelected, 
because it is the mark of the people 
showing that we have done well and that 
they believe in us. But, in addition to 
that desire, there are certain beliefs and 
ideas we hold dear. We see examples of 
such devotion in sacrifices such as For- 
restal and Bob Taft made, who literally 
wore out their hearts in their efforts for 
the public good. Why do we worry 
about the people who have elected us 
when we sit very late or under great 
strain? Are we doing it because we like 
to or because we want to be reelected? 
We do it because of a deep compulsion 
in our hearts to a certain cause to which 
we have a special devotion and a par- 
ticular emotion. 

I see present my very dear colleague 
and friend from New Mexico IMr. 
ANDERSON], who has taken such a lead- 
ing part against Strauss. I am sure he 
would much rather be doing many other 
things, things which would give him 
more pleasure. He is a very kind man. 
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I know him very well. I know this is 
not a job to his liking, but he has a deep 
compulsion that makes him do the things 
he does. I say that because it is fair to 
say that we are not merely heartless 
Members of Congress and vote-getters, 
but we have compulsions which make us 
work hard and which occasionally kill 
some of us, That was true of Forrestal. 

Let me read what Forrestal said about 
Secretary Strauss on May 31, 1946. He 
said: 

My Dear ADMIRAL Srrauss: I have ad- 
dressed this letter to reach you after all the 
formalities of your separation from active 
service are completed. I have done so be- 
cause, without formality but as clearly as I 
know how to say it, I want the Navy’s pride 
in you which it is my privilege to express, 
to reach into your civil life and to remain 
with you always. 

You have served in the greatest Navy in 
the world. 

It crushed two enemy fleets at once, receiv- 
ing their surrenders only 4 months apart. 

It brought our land-based airpower with- 
in bombing range of the enemy, and set our 
ground armies on the beachheads of final 
victory. 

It performed a multitude of tasks neces- 
sary to support these military operations. 

No other Navy at any time has done so 
much. For your part in these achieve- 
ments you deserve to be proud as long as 
you live— 


I repeat that sentence— 


For your part in these achievements you 
deserve to be proud as long as you live. 


It seems to me any Member of the 
Senate, any American, must feel his 
spine tingle to read those words ad- 
dressed by Jim Forrestal to one of his 
aides. Jim Forrestal goes on to say: 

The Nation which you served at a time 
of crisis will remember you with gratitude. 

The best wishes of the Navy go with you 
into your future life. Good luck, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


I think it is fair to say, therefore, 
that at least up to May 31, 1946, the 
date of this letter, Lewis Strauss was no 
rascal; and I doubt very much that 
anybody who was being charged with 
what he is being charged with in the 
proceedings before the Senate would get 
that kind of letter from as case-hard- 
ened and sophisticated a man as Jim 
Forrestal, who served with him all those 
years. 

I now come to another letter, which 
is dated May 9, 1959, and which is from 
ex-President Hoover. Here again the 
character of the commendation is so 
high as to deserve to be read to my col- 
leagues. This is what Mr. Hoover said: 

I believe it is my duty to present to the 
committee my knowledge of Secretary 
Lewis Strauss, whose confirmation is before 
your committee. 


Mr. Hoover addressed the letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

I continue reading the letter: 

I have known Mr. Strauss intimately for 
more than 42 years—ever since he was 19 
years of age. During most of my service 
under President Wilson, Mr. Strauss served 
as my secretary. He served in Washington 
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during almost the entire period of Ameri- 
can participation in World War I and in 
Paris during and after the peace negotia- 
tions. He won the respect and admiration 
of the men with whom he had need to deal 
during that time. President Wilson often 
spoke highly of him to me. 

Upon the completion of this service, he 
entered business life in New York where he 
rose to a high position and respect in the 
business world from his ability and integ- 
rity. And during these years he took part 
in the direction of the great American en- 
terprises in compassion by relief of famine 
and pestilence in many countries. 

At the coming of the Second World War, 
he was called for active duty in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in February 1941. 


I should like to interject parentheti- 
cally that Lewis Strauss was a lieutenant 
commander when he was called to duty 
in the Navy. He was promoted to the 
rank of rear admiral in the service. 
What is significant is that he had been 
a naval reserve officer for 16 years be- 
fore he was called to duty in the Navy. 
This was no “Johnny-come-lately,” as 
the saying goes, to the service of his 
country—even to the extent of keeping 
himself available for service in the 
Armed Forces. 

I now continue with ex-President 
Hoover’s letter: 

He served for 4 years under President 
Roosevelt, and the following year under 
President Truman. His service in this pe- 
riod was so highly valued that he received 
the unique distinction for a civilian—the 
rank of rear admiral, an appointment which 
required the approval of President Truman 
and the Senate. 

In October 1946 Mr. Strauss was called 
back into public service by President Tru- 
man as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. To take on this assignment 
he sacrificed his high business positions. 
Upon his resignation in early 1950, he was 
publicly commended by the President for 
his service. 

And in June 1953 he was again called into 
public service by President Eisenhower as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. He was confirmed by the Senate. He 
served the Commission until his completion 
of the statutory 5-year term. Upon com- 
pletion of that work in 1958, he received 
the highest of public commendation by 
President Eisenhower and was awarded the 
Medal of Freedom. 


My colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keating], in the very distinguished and 
brilliant speech he has just concluded, 
read the citation given to Secretary 
Strauss, when he was awarded the 
Medal of Freedom. 

I now continue reading the letter: 

President Eisenhower's confidence in Mr. 
Strauss’ abilities and integrity, after 5 years 
of association with him, is further attested 
by his appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merce, 


I hope my colleagues will be good 
enough to listen to this quotation from 
Herbert Hoover: 


Here is a man who has served with un- 
varying commendation under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Presidents. 

There has never been in our public service 
a man so unpolitical, so dedicated, and 
so able in his tasks, as to command such 
approvals and commendations upon the 
completion of every task assigned to him. 

I served 8 years as Secretary of Commerce. 
I can say without reservation that Lewis 
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Strauss is the best man who could be se- 
lected for that position. 


This is testimony from something of 
an expert, who concludes with this sen- 
tence: 

But over all other qualifications, he is a 
deeply religious man whose integrity is fixed 
in conscience and religious faith. 


I beg my colleagues to listen to those 
words. Says ex-President Hoover: 

But over all other qualifications, he is a 
deeply religious man whose integrity is fixed 
in conscience and religious faith. 


He says he has known Lewis Strauss 
42 years. 


Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. President, I should now like to 
read to my colleagues another letter, be- 
cause I think these are very significant 
letters. They become, as we lawyers say, 
a part of the res gestae, when things 
were going on which were not involyed 
in the confirmation of his nomination, 
and everything was wrong, and people 
were disagreeing. Instead, these letters 
highlight the time when Mr. Strauss was 
leading a normal life, doing normal jobs, 
getting the reaction of people acquainted 
with him. 

I should like to read a letter from a 
man who I think would not under any 
circumstances “fudge” on the complete 
accuracy of a particular position or a 
particular point of view. 

Mr. President, while the letter from 
Admiral Rickover is being found for me, 
I should like to refer to another tribute 
which I say again, as a lawyer, is a part 
of the res gestae, and is quite apart from 
the differences of view which might have 
developed at a later date and quite apart 
from any political considerations which 
I do not believe, in truth, are involved 
but one never knows about these things. 

This letter comes from ex-President 
Truman, one of the Presidents under 
whom Lewis Strauss served. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1950, upon receipt of an order 
to the Commission, Mr. Strauss says he 
wrote President Truman tendering his 
resignation, and said he was doing it be- 
cause he felt he wanted to go back to 
his private affairs. A week later, says 
Secretary Strauss, President Truman 
wrote him as follows: 

Your personal concern and your diligence 
are reflected especially in the medical and 
military phases of the program and in the 
security policies and practices developed by 
the Commission. The sound policies which 
today guide the national atomic energy pro- 
gram bear in large measure the impress of 
your efforts in support of civilian direction 


which will serve the military needs of the 
Nation. 


Mr. President, I should like to read 
that sentence again, because I think it is 
very important: 

The sound policies which today guide the 
national atomic energy program bear in large 
measure the impress of your efforts in sup- 
port of civilian direction which will serve 
the military needs of the Nation. 


Mr. President, I also should like to 
read a comment made with regard to 
Secretary Strauss by his own colleague 
on the Commission, Commissioner 
Libby, when he said, on the occasion of 
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Admiral Strauss’ leaving the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the following: 

The Atomic Energy Commission has been 
built by a small group of remarkable men, 
gifted and unselfish, and has devoted itself 
to the protection of our country from for- 
eign attack, Lewis— 


Meaning Mr. Strauss— 
is the most important member of this group 
and the world peace we enjoy today is in a 
major degree his doing. * * * 

The peaceful atom as an instrument of our 
foreign policy is his invention. 


He goes on to say: 

Therefore, there is hardly a physical sci- 
entist, physicist, physical chemist or metal- 
lurgist in the country who does not owe 
Admiral Strauss a great debt. 


Mr. President, that is from a man 
with whom Mr. Strauss worked on the 
Commission. 

Mr. President, the record is replete— 
if we have time it certainly can be read— 
with many testimonials of that charac- 
ter from the most distinguished people 
of our time. 

Mr. President, these letters are dated 
in June 1958, so certainly up to the mid- 
dle of 1958 Lewis Strauss enjoyed a very 
high reputation. 

For example, Lord Cherwell, the Sci- 
entific Advisor to Sir Winston Churchill, 
said of Mr. Strauss: 

I have just seen Plowden and heard of the 
tremendous triumph you had at Geneva. I 
little thought when you proposed it (the 
First International Scientific Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, which 
took place in Geneva in August 1955) at 
Bermuda that it would be such a great show. 


And so it went with some of the most 
distinguished scientists and some of the 
most distinguished scientific leaders of 
our time. Mr. President, again I say 
these are a part of the res gestae, 

Mr. President, I now have available 
the letter from Admiral Rickover for 
which I was looking. The letter is dated 
March 10, 1959; so it brings us pretty 
much down to today. Apparently the 
nominee must have a rare capacity 
for being able to fool other people, al- 
though he cannot convince the oppo- 
nents of his nomination. 

Admiral Rickover, in a letter to Secre- 
tary Strauss dated March 10, 1959, 
states: 

We are returning to New London, Conn., 
from sea trials of the U.S.S. Skipjack, our 
first nuclear-powered streamlined, single- 
screw attack submarine. The ship success- 
fully met all her trials, surface and sub- 
merged, and attained the highest speed ever 
made by a submarine. We were at sea for 
2 days during which the Skipjack steamed 
192 nautical miles on the surface, and 510 
miles submerged. 

I am writing you because I know how in- 
terested you are and how much you always 
helped our program. I want you to know 
that your understanding and help were just 
as significant in creating this revolutionary 


submarine as the efforts of the designers and 
builders. 


Mr. President, we are talking now 
about our nuclear submarines, as being 
practically the national savior in coun- 
tering the very serious imbalance which 
may be created if the Russians really 
realize the atomic warhead interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 


1959 


Mr. President, Admiral Rickover is 
hailed throughout the country as a hero. 
He led in the development of the atomic 
submarine. He saw it through many 
vicissitudes. By courage and compe- 
tence, he accomplished the miracle of 
turning out an operational atomic sub- 
marine in a remarkably short period of 
time. I therefore feel that the last sen- 
tence of his letter, written only a few 
months ago, on March 10, 1959, is well 
worthy of comment. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. This point is paren- 
thetical also, but does the Senator recall 
that Admiral Rickover was almost sepa- 
rated from the service? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly do. 

Mr. COOPER, At the time he had be- 
gun work upon the atomic submarine? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly do. 

Mr. COOPER. Many believed he 
would be separated from the service be- 
cause some members of the board which 
passes upon promotions did not like his 
personality. They thought he was a 
rather curious man. 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly appreciate 
the question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I would not say that that case is 
an analogy. I do not wish to offend the 
opponents of the confirmation, because 
I believe they are acting in complete 
good faith, and obeying their sincere 
convictions. But it is certainly a re- 
markable parallel that personality traits 
got Rickover, the outstanding developer 
and leader—and I think an American 
hero—into such hot water. I think it 
is very apposite to the situation we face 
here. I thank my colleague very much 
for bringing out that very significant 
parallel. 

I should like to read the last sentence 
of Admiral Rickover’s letter to Admiral 
Strauss. 

I want you to know that your understand- 
ing and help were just as significant in 
creating this revolutionary submarine as 
the efforts of the designers and builders. 


I have read that because I believe that 
in a free society we have a quality of 
gratitude. We have an appreciation of 
patriotism. We approve of those who 
serve their country in a marked and 
extraordinary way. 

It seems to me that we have a right, 
with such evidence as that from Admiral 
Rickover, which I have just read, to start 
with the feeling that, at least in some 
parts of his life—I believe in all parts 
of his life, but at least in some parts 
of his life, according to the testimony 
of objective witnesses—this man Strauss 
has deserved well at our hands. I think 
that is perhaps a very convenient place 
to begin to examine the record. 

The burthen of my analysis of this 
situation leads into this focal point, 
which I state as a lawyer. My colleague, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] is present. The senior Republican 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], is pres- 
ent. The distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is in the 
Chamber; and my colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHE], as well as my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr], who are 
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members of the committee. I hope they 
will bear with me in this analysis. 

It seems to me, as I analyze the record, 
that both the majority of nine and the 
minority of eight of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ac- 
cepted the criteria which were laid down 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotton]. I point out that those 
criteria were referred to both by the 
majority and the minority. The criteria 
were these: 

That Strauss could be denied con- 
firmation only on proof of lack of compe- 
tence—lI think I use the exact words used 
in the report—and/or upon proof of lack 
of integrity. 

The main analysis of the record which 
I have made—and I shall go into it in 
great detail, because I do not want any- 
one to take anything for granted—in- 
dicated to me that, though the minority 
used the words “lack of competence” in 
respect of its indictment of Strauss, 
really the words are not an accurate de- 
scription of the items of the charge, be- 
cause every single item was based upon 
not lack of competence but upon lack 
of integrity. 

My point, therefore, is that if I can 
demonstrate that to be a fact—and I 
believe I can—I shall go into the subject 
in detail—Strauss is on trial here for 
lack of integrity. Therefore it is our 
duty, the man having given decades of 
his life to the public business, and hav- 
ing earned from one such as Admiral 
Rickover the commendation that his 
services were indispensable to the se- 
curity of the country, to apply a stan- 
dard of proof by those who oppose his 
confirmation, which is a standard of 
proof valid in law. This burden they 
have not borne, even—and this I em- 
phasize to my colleagues who are law- 
yers—if we assume, as one would in 
connection with a motion to dismiss 
a complaint, the validity of every fact 
which is alleged. 

This is my analysis of the situation, 
and this is what I should now like to go 
into. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question does not 
relate directly to the subject last dis- 
cussed, but it deals with the expressions 
made by various individuals about Ad- 
miral Strauss. Does the Senator from 
New York know that when the nomina- 
tion by President Eisenhower of Admiral 
Strauss to the position of Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission was be- 
fore the Senate for confirmation in 1953, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], chairman of the committee, who 
joined in the minority views opposing 
Mr. Strauss, made this statement on the 
floor of the Senate: 

Mr. President, I merely. wish to say that I 
do not know of any finer statesman in the 
United States than is Lewis L. Strauss. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was not aware of 
that. I think it is extremely significant 
especially, if my colleague will allow me, 
as showing the time factor. Up to 1953, 
up to 1958, up to March 1959, he was 
considered a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, of high patriotic service and 
responsibility; and suddenly, based upon 
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the hearings, he is to be completely 
discredited. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from New York know that at the time 
Admiral Strauss’ nomination to be 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was before the Senate in 1953 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] took the floor and made this 
statement with respect to Mr. Strauss: 

We who are the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy were happy to 
report favorably the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss; and I am glad to see that the 
Santa Fe New Mexican recently published 
an editorial entitled “The New AEC Chair- 
man,” commenting on the appointment in 
a most enthusiastic fashion. 


Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, that 
statement was not made when the nomi- 
nation of Admiral Strauss was before 
the Senate for consideration. It was 
made some days later. The Senator 
from New Mexico, although a ranking 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, never knew that the 
nomination of Admiral Strauss was 
coming to the floor of the Senate when 
it did. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
deny the truth of the statement I have 
just ascribed to him? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
New Mexico introduced an item into the 
Appendix of the Recorp some days after 
the confirmation of Mr. Strauss’ nomi- 
nation. I do not deny the accuracy of 
the auotation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This is in 1953. The 
Senator from New Mexico is quoted as 
having said: 

We who are members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy were happy to re- 
port favorably the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss, and I am glad to see that the Santa 
Fe New Mexican recently published an edito- 
rial entitled “The New AEC Chairman,” 
commenting on the appointment in a most 
enthusiastic fashion, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I only wanted 
to correct the statement that I had said 
that while the nomination was under 
consideration. I never knew the nomi- 
nation was under consideration at the 
time the Senate was actually considering 
it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There was consider- 
able testimony given before the com- 
mittee, showing that there was need to 
get the nomination confirmed; that an 
informal meeting was had, and that sub- 
sequently, on the floor of the Senate, 
there appeared the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa again, former Senator 
Smith, and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], giving testimony to 
the gilt-edged character of Mr. Strauss. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York was unaware of those facts, and 
finds them very interesting, and deeply 
appreciates the questions asked by his 
colleague from Ohio. 
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The views of the minority 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I hope the 
Senator will tolerate me. This issue has 
been brought up several times, and there 
is some dispute about it. I happened to 
be the chairman of the Senate section 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy at that time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator al- 
low me to interrupt him there? If the 
Senator will put what he says in the 
form of a question, I would appreciate 
it. We lawyers have been known to ask 
a question of an expert which sometimes 
takes an hour or more to ask. There- 
fore, I hope the Senator will respect my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have asked 
the Senator if he would tolerate me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is in the 
form of a question, I think. Is the Sen- 
ator aware that in connection with cer- 
tain nominations, the Senate Members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy constitute the committee to which 
nominations are referred? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that the courtesy 
of being present is always extended to 
the House members of the committee? 
Although the House members of the 
Joint Committee have no official connec- 
tion whatever with the question of the 
confirmation of a nomination, the cour- 
tesy of being present is always extended 
to the House members when such nom- 
inations are considered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam not aware of that 
fact, and I am glad to have it called to 
my attention. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Since some 
question has been raised about Mr. 
Strauss and his nomination in that in- 
stance, I might say to the Senator from 
New York, in connection with the ques- 
tion which I asked him, and I may say 
to the Senator from New Mexico, who 
discussed this matter a moment ago, 
that I was chairman of the Senate 
section of the Joint Committee, and 
that a hearing was held on Mr. Strauss’ 
nomination to be Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; that the 
hearing was held in the District of 
Columbia Committee hearing room; 
that no objection whatsoever was raised 
to Mr. Strauss’ nomination; that the 
hearing was a short one; that every Sen- 
ate member of the Joint Committee had 
been invited, and there was not the 
slightest objection raised to his nomi- 
nation, and it was immediately reported 
to the Senate. That is the history of 
that case. I have checked it with other 
Members of the Senate section of the 
Joint Committee—not all the other 
members, but two or three who were 
members of the Joint Committee at that 
time—and their recollection is exactly 
the same as mine. That is why that 
nomination was reported to the Senate. 
There was a hearing and there was not 
the slightest objection to the nomina- 
tion. No objector appeared or asked to 
appear against him. There was no ob- 
jection at the time of the hearing, 
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which was held in the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee hearing room just off 
the Senate floor down the hall from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York will say in response to that ques- 
tion that he was not aware of those facts 
and that he feels they represent a very 
pertinent supplement to his own views 
on the subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from New York know that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], on the 
floor of the Senate at the time the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Strauss was considered, 
made this statement: 

Mr. President, in fairness I think I should 
state that I have taken the matter up with 
the majority leader and the minority leader. 
The nomination has met with the unani- 
mous approval of all members of the Sen- 
ate committee and of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Admiral Strauss served as one of the first 
members of the first Commission on Atomic 
Energy. He has a long and distinguished 
record of public service. He has at all times, 
since the creation of the original Atomic 
Energy Commission, been either a member 
or an advisor, and he is presently a special 
assistant to the President for advice on 
Atomic Energy Commission matters. 


Does the Senator from New York 
know about that statement? 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to say to my col- 
league that I was not aware of those 
facts, and that I believe they again rep- 
resent an essential addition to the rec- 
ord. With all due respect, it is high 
time, in view of the long and distin- 
guished service of this man, that we be- 
gan to have this kind of record before 
us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
ask one more question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from New York know that at the latest 
hearings the implication was made, and 
statements were made, that there was no 
hearing had and that this Strauss ap- 
pointment was railroaded through the 
Senate without the Senate knowing what 
it was doing? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is not aware of those implications, 
and again the Senator from New York 
points out that the coloration put on 
everything which was said or done might 
lead to the conclusion that something 
was done which was not proper. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will yield for a question by way of 
clearing up a matter which has been 
raised with respect to a statement alleged 
to have been made by me, and just 
quoted by the Senator from Ohio, I be- 
lieve that statement is correct. I have 
no independent recollection now of the 
verbiage, but he is quoting the RECORD, 
and I not only have no doubt that Imade 
the statement, but that I would make it 
again. However, the part which relates 
to the fact that I said it met with the 
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approval of the other members of the 
Joint Committee needs some clearing up. 
It is not only traditional, but also cus- 
tomary, to invite the House members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy to sit with the Senate members, be- 
cause of their interest. I know of no 
hearing on nominations—we had one 
only a few days ago, which unfortunately 
I could not attend, but the nomination 
which was considered I thoroughly ap- 
proved—in connection with which it has 
not been customary, because the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee from the 
House are vitally interested in the oper- 
ation of the atomic energy program, to 
invite them to attend as guests, as it 
were, of the Senate section of the com- 
mittee. We do not exactly treat them 
as guests. We treat them as equals, but 
they do not have the privilege of voting 
when it comes to voting on the nomina- 
tion. In all cases of which I am aware, 
nominations of this character have been 
subject to consultation with House mem- 
bers of the committee. That is the 
genesis of the statement that the nomi- 
nation then being considered met with 
approval, because there were House 
members at the meeting, and they com- 
mented favorably on Mr. Strauss’ nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York was unaware of those facts, and 
he appreciates the question the Senator 
from Iowa has asked, because it casts 
additional light upon this situation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may continue with 
this one point for a moment, then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for a question or a number of 
questions. 

Mr. President, with the indulgence of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I was 
about to launch into the question of 
integrity. I shall take only a minute 
or so upon that. The views of the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, it seems to me, 
have themselves settled the question of 
competence. Taking now the two stand- 
ards of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corroxl, which were ac- 
cepted by both the majority and the 
minority, that statement, it seems to 
me, settles in itself the question of com- 
petence, for the report says: 

As to the latter point, we freely concede 
that Mr. Strauss has demonstrated com- 
petence in the investment banking field and 
rendered wartime service in the Navy. He 
no doubt possesses the capacity to direct 
significant business enterprises or to ad- 
minister certain types of governmental pro- 
grams. 


For a group of opponents who were 
so determined as were these, and who 
highlighted and faceted every particu- 
lar objection so that it would really be 
crushing in its weight upon the nom- 
inee—I almost said “the defendant 
Strauss,” because that is really what he 
was, when we come right down to it; he 
was “the defendant Strauss” in the 
hearings—to say, He no doubt pos- 
sesses the capacity to direct significant 
business enterprises or to administer 
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certain types of governmental pro- 
grams,“ seems to me, coming from that 
source, to be an admission or a con- 
cession of the fact that they were not 
going to argue about the competency of 
Admiral Strauss. Indeed, it would have 
been ridiculous to do so. So really what 
was at issue was his integrity. 

I should like to analyze that particular 
point. It is my view as a lawyer that the 
issue is integrity. I believe that that is 
absolutely clear. 

Admiral Strauss is a man 63 years of 
age. He has served the Nation for 42 
years under four Presidents. His nomi- 
nations for high office have been con- 
firmed three times by the U.S. Senate. 
His is one of the most prominent names 
in the lexicon of the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and magazines, not simply na- 
tionally but internationally. He has held 
high business office, high community of- 
fice, and high public office. For the Sen- 
ate to reject the nomination to a Cabinet 
post of a man having that background 
on the ground of a lack of integrity 
would be, I say, tantamount to inflicting 
upon him a sentence which is equivalent 
to conviction for crime. 

We must consider such action in terms 
of his future life and in terms of his fac- 
ing the world and all the people with 
whom he has served, who served under 
him, and under whom he served. He was 
president of the congregation of his tem- 
ple. He is held in high regard by the 
whole community of New York, in which 
he lives—and which is my home commu- 
nity, too—and by the whole community 
of the United States, of which he has 
been so important a part. Therefore we 
must consider carefully whether we shall 
assess upon him a penalty which is tan- 
tamount to conviction for crime. 

Under those circumstances, a body 
such as this, in good conscience and in 
decency, should apply a standard which 
is applied to a criminal whose conviction 
is sought. That standard is guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. President, the record in this case 
simply does not sustain such a charge, 
even remotely. 

I do not know what the Senate will do. 
For aught I know, it may reject the nom- 
ination of Mr. Strauss. But if it does, let 
every Senator who votes to reject it un- 
derstand clearly what it means in terms 
of life. It is a life sentence. It implies 
a lack of integrity in a man who has 
served his country for 42 long years. It 
is just as serious as a conviction for a 
major crime, Let us look at the evidence. 

I think we have a right to say, as in 
any legal case, that the points which are 
conceded by the opposition do not have 
to be argued, and that the argument is 
to be confined to what is controverted. 

For instance, there is the statement on 
competency, or the man's record through 
all the years, or what has been said about 
him, or the points which were just made 
in the questions asked by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
statements which showed that persons 
who are now opposed to Admiral Strauss 
had another point of view but a few 
short years ago. All these admitted 
points do not have to be argued. I think 
what we must do is to confine our argu- 
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ment to what is controverted, what is in 
issue. 

No matter what names the opponents 
of the confirmation of the nomination 
give to their reasons for opposition, al- 
though they use the word “competence” 
time and time again in their very illu- 
minating minority views, to which I shall 
refer frequently in the course of my dis- 
cussion, the gravamen, as we lawyers say, 
the essence or the basis of the opposi- 
tion’s case is really integrity. We do not 
have to guess about it. The opponents 
themselves tell us that right in the mi- 
nority views. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield for 
a question. I wish only to protect my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. I will ask the Senator 
from New York if he did not state a 
few minutes ago that, as he assessed this 
case, it is a case of the integrity of Lew- 
is Strauss. I will ask the Senator if 
he did not say that if the Senate should 
refuse to confirm the nomination of Mr. 
Strauss, it would in effect be saying that 
he was guilty of some crime. 

I ask the Senator if he would not say 
there is something else at stake also; 
not only the integrity of Lewis Strauss, 
but also the integrity of the confirming 
process of the U.S. Senate and the integ- 
rity of the Senate itself. Does the Sen- 
ator from New York not believe that if 
the Senate should reject the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Lewis Strauss 
on some tenuous insubstantial ground, 
we would be contesting the integrity of 
the confirming process of the Senate, and 
we might even be raising a question 
about the integrity of the Senate itself? 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky completely in the 
implications of his question. 

First, I did say that if we fail to con- 
firm the nomination, we will fail to con- 
firm for a lack of integrity. I will 
prove that point, and give the citations 
and details from the minority’s position 
itself, as set forth in their views and 
also in the RECORD, 

Second, I believe that at one and the 
same time we will cast very serious re- 
fiection upon the confirming process it- 
self. I state this as my view, respect- 
fully. I have said it many times, and 
Isay it again. Ihave the highest regard 
for the sincerity and good faith of those 
who oppose the nomination. But I am 
convinced—it is my considered judg- 
ment—that if we fail to confirm the 
nomination of Lewis Strauss, it will not 
be for a lack of competence, which was 
not proved; it will not be for a lack of 
integrity, which I will demonstrate was 
not proved; it will be because the ma- 
jority of Senators disagree with what 
Admiral Strauss stands for, or how he 
does his job. This is not the essence of 
the confirming process of the Senate, 
so far as a Cabinet officer is concerned. 

I said a moment ago that the grava- 
men of the opposition’s case is really the 
integrity of Mr. Strauss. I said that for 
this we have the word of the minority 
itself. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Iyield for a question or 
a series of questions, only because I wish 
to preserve my right to the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. My first question may 
take a few minutes to state. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he does not 
agree that what is really in issue is the 
integrity of Admiral Strauss, I think 
no one now seriously doubts that Ad- 
miral Strauss is not being tried for his 
competency, which is unquestioned; that 
he is not being tried for his services as 
Secretary of Commerce—which are ad- 
mitted to be good—but that he is being 
tried for his personality, his views, his 
opinions—all the things that so-called 
true liberals profess to abhor, although 
he is being tried, ostensibly, on the ques- 
tion of integrity. Does the Senator from 
New York generally concede that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; he is being tried 
on the question of integrity. I repeat 
that the word “competence” is used in 
the indictment. I think I made clear 
why I use that word; I am speaking as 
a lawyer. 

Let me say that it is very interesting 
to observe that although when I was in 
the House of Representatives I was re- 
garded as something of a foreign policy 
expert, when I came to this body, I 
found—regardless of whether I wanted 
it or liked it or deserved it—that I was 
regarded very much more as a lawyer. 
Really, I am now trying to perform my 
role in the Senate, if that is what my 
colleagues value about my opinions, If 
they think of me primarily as a lawyer, 
and if they think that, as a lawyer, I 
am worth listening to—if that is the way 
in which I can be of the most service to 
them—then a lawyer I will be; and that 
is what I am trying to be today. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from New 
York certainly is a noted lawyer in his 
own State, and also he is a very well 
known and much consulted expert on 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. 

The answer to this question is, yes, 
the opposition here is based on a claim 
of lack of integrity; and I shall prove 
that out of the mouths of the opposition. 
I do not say that invidiously, but only 
by way of describing the source. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad the Senator 
from New York has used the words “out 
of the mouths of the opposition,” be- 
cause while the Senator from New York 
was speaking, I took another look at the 
minority views. 

Iam sure the Senator from New York 
realizes that in citing this point 
which is based on a number of instances 
in the minority views—I could find in 
the minority views many more instances 
where the minority have actually per- 
mitted the appearance of statements 
which are not warranted, if I may say 
so. 

Let me say that I am still speaking 
on the question of integrity. 

Mr. JAVITS. I gather that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is asking 
whether I am aware of these instances, 
is he? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well; will the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania proceed with his 
question? 
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Mr. SCOTT. Is the Senator from 
New York aware that the minority views 
contain, on each and every page, state- 
ments which can be characterized— 
as the opponents themselves have char- 
acterized statements in connection with 
the nominee—as evasions, distortions, 
half-facts, and half-truths; and does 
the Senator from New York also realize 
that in the space of 2 minutes of time— 
120 seconds—I was able to observe on 
2% of the pages of the minority views 
the following instances—and I should 
like to call them to the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
who just now has said that he has not 
had these called to his attention before. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is this also an element 
of the Senator’s question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; this is an element 
of my question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

Mr. SCOTT. On page 13 of the mi- 
nority views, we find the statement that 
the nominee “had suppressed an impor- 
tant letter from the Attorney General.” 
But at that point the nominee had done 
no such thing; he had suppressed noth- 
ing. The word “suppressed” was used, 
instead of what should have been stated, 
namely, that the letter, or the action of 
the nominee with regard to the letter, 
had not at that time been brought to the 
attention of the nominee. 

Another instance in the minority 
views—and, again, I cite this as a part 
of my question—is as follows: At the 
bottom of page 14, it is stated: 

But Mr, Strauss seems unable to confess 
to error in any way. 


I submit to Senators who have had an 
opportunity or an inclination to read the 
record that in my opinion, as shown in 
many places in the record, he said that, 
like any other human being, he was 
prone to error, that at times he had 
made mistakes, that he regretted them, 
and that he freely admitted that to be 
the case. > 

Following that, we observe this state- 
ment in the minority views, at the bot- 
tom of page 14: 

He still insists that the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 forbade the export of isotopes 
for metallurgical research though the other 
four Atomic Energy Commissioners, the 
General Counsel of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the majority of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy (including Senator 
McMahon, the principal author of the act) 
all disagreed. 


That is cited as an evidence of lack of 
integrity, although upon careful reading 
it proves merely that he said he held 
one opinion, and others held another. 

Immediately thereafter, on page 16 of 
the minority views, reference is made to 
the hearings at pages 441 and 558, ap- 
parently and ostensibly to support the 
charge that he had not been candid in 
connection with a matter pertaining to 
the ability to detect bomb tests, whereas 
whoever prepared the minority views 
well know that no such statement ap- 
pears or is even obliquely supported in 
any way by the hearings on pages 441 
and 558. 

Later in the minority views we find 
the charge that the nominee questioned 
the integrity of Members of Congress. 
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That charge is set forth in the follow- 
ing words, in the minority views: 

The nominee questioned the integrity of 
Members of the Congress, charging in one 
instance that the records and reports of a 
committee had been changed to his detri- 
ment (hearings, p. 976). 


As a matter of fact, the nominee did 
not charge that those records had been 
changed to his detriment. I was there. 
The nominee made no charge. But he 
asserted that, in fact, a report prepared 
by the other body—a preliminary re- 
port, and one which a committee of 
the other body would not use, for rea- 
sons obvious on its face—had been 
molded. He did not make the charge 
that it had been molded. He said that 
Members of the other body charged 
that the report had been molded; and, 
in fact, it had been molded, as was sub- 
sequently proved by information fur- 
nished by 15 Members of the other body, 


although in the minority views it is said 


that the nominee charged that the rec- 
ords had been changed to his detriment. 
He did not use such a phrase, nor did 
he make such a charge. 

Moreover, in the next line—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, are these 
elements of the Senator’s question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; they are elements 
of my question. I am leading up to the 
whole question of integrity, in order to 
ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion pertaining to who has demon- 
strated integrity and who has not, 

Here is the last instance I have been 
able to find, although there are literally 
dozens of others; in fact, I am shocked 
every time I read the minority views. 
Here is another one, immediately after 
the one I have just quoted, on page 15; 
and again I read from the minority 
views: 

He— 


The nominee— 
insisted on this position to the point of tell- 
ing a member of our committee that a re- 
port was not a report, and that he should 
be suspicious of the man who supplied it 
(hearings, p. 973). 


The nominee said nothing of the sort. 
He never said that a report was not a 
report; and the person who wrote the 
minority views knew it. 

The nominee said: “This is not the 
final report of the committee.” 

And it was not; and immediately 
there came an admission from those who 
are seeking to uphold this “molded” 
document, that it was not the final re- 
port. It was a preliminary report, and 
it was crudely distorted, and so deliber- 
ately filled with distortions, and so lack- 
ing in regard to correctly portraying 
some of the things which actually had 
occurred, that no further attempt was 
made to foist it upon the hearings as the 
final statement of the committee. 

Then what was the nominee’s guilt as 
regards the question of integrity? His 
guilt was that he stood his ground. He 
stood his ground in the face of Senators; 
he stood his ground in the face of Mem- 
bers of the other body. He was right— 
as I have said before—when others were 
wrong. 
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He refused to yield, three times, in the 
the presence of Senators whose charges 
against him he thought were improper or 
misleading or unfair. 

I submit, in further reference to my 
question of who here demonstrates lack 
of integrity, that someone had to prepare 
the minority views. I have already 
stated that the antics of the committee 
counsel represent the only demonstra- 
tion of conflict of interest in this case— 
committee counsel who sat on the ros- 
trum and did things for which, if he had 
been caught doing them in any trial court 
in the land, he would have been dis- 
barred. He got up on the rostrum and 
asked questions of a witness whom he had 
previously coached. He appeared on the 
rostrum. We on this side of the aisle 
and a number of Members on the other 
side of the aisle had nothing to do with 
his presentation of the witness; and he 
only reluctantly admitted—after I 
pressed the witness—that he had helped 
the witness prepare the statement. The 
witness was hostile to the nominee. The 
committee counsel was helping only 
members of the committee whose own 
inclinations appeared to be unfavorable 
to the nominee. 

Then, with a great show of innocence, 
and without revealing to the members 
of the committee his connection with 
those hostile witnesses—the scientist who 
wanted to give all our secrets to Soviet 
Russia, and said so; the scientist with 
whom the committee counsel admitted 
he was in agreement; the scientist who 
belonged to an organization cited as sub- 
versive by a committee of the other 
body—the committee counsel helped pre- 
pare that statement. He was then cross- 
examined about it; and the true situation 
never would have seen the light of day 
if I had not, by chance, sought to pursue 
the very odd style or character of that 
statement. That is the same man whose 
participation is noted in the minority 
views. 

Now, I ask the distinguished Senator 
from New York, if there is a question of 
integrity, in his opinion is the integrity 
at stake here the integrity of Lewis 
Strauss, who has been praised by five 
Presidents, who holds several military 
awards, who holds the highest civilian 
award which can be made as a gift by 
this Government; or is it the integrity of 
people who have motivations of their 
own—the kind of motivations which I 
deplore—who have caused these state- 
ments to be made, which are not sup- 
ported by the evidence? 

I am sorry the question is, like many 
of our legal questions, a long one. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say to my col- 
league, although it is long, it is not hy- 
pothetical, which is the way long ques- 
tions are generally phrased. Perhaps 
the best answer to his question is, “He 
that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone.” 

This, it seems to me, is enough for our 
purposes: That, surely, once one begins 
to question integrity, who is to sit on 
high and say the record of a lifetime— 
which is what I am pleading for here 
today—is to be defied and cast away, but 
that the words in a particular report or 
a particular record or of a particular 
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counsel at a particular time, notwith- 
standing the honorable record, the dis- 
tinguished record of a lifetime, are to be 
lifted out and preferred to the evidence 
of this life? Of course, I thoroughly 
agree with my colleague, in answer to his 
question, that it just does not make 
sense, and it is not the context of life 
itself. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the distinguished 
Senator permit me to ask him if he has 
any objection to my characterizing, the 
proceeding with regard to the minority 
views as the smearing of a clean man 
with a tainted document, as surely this 
document is, because the document 
brought into this body, when it cites 
page and number to support a serious 
charge, ought to contain something on 
those pages to support the charge. 
When the minority views use obviously 
unfriendly adjectives, there ought to be a 
reason for using those adjectives. 

Does the distinguished Senator feel 
these are the kind of tactics which add 
distinction, honor, and glory to this 
venerable body? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly, no tactics of 
that kind would. Of course, I respect 
the judgment and conscience of my col- 
league from Pennsylvania, who sat in on 
the hearings, and the illumination 
which his questions are giving to the 
situation which is before the Senate 
now. 

Mr. SCOTT. T appreciate very greatly 
the kindness of the Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question in con- 
nection with this point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield for a ques- 
tion to my colleague from Ohio. I do 
not wish to place in jeopardy my pos- 
session of the floor. I hope, therefore, 
my colleagues will exercise discretion 
and put their remarks in the form of 
questions. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New York know that 
after the hearings had been in progress 
for about a week, the Senator from Ohio 
asked for an executive session, and pro- 
tested against the type of testimony 
which was being admitted in the hear- 
ing? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York was unaware of that fact. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from New York know that the Senator 
from Ohio said in that meeting that a 
criminal of the worst type could not be 
subjected to the character of epithets, 
rumors, judgments, and opinions which 
were heaped upon Mr. Strauss? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York was unaware of that fact, and the 
Senator from New York is flattered that 
his distinguished colleague, who is a 
former Governor of a great State and a 
former judge, came to the same conclu- 
sion the Senator from New York did 
about the character of the proceeding, 
and the burden of evidence which ought, 
in all justice, to be carried, if the pro- 
ceeding is to result in denial of confirma- 
tion. I am grateful to my colleague. 

I now yield to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. SCOTT. My question to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York now 
turns on another point. I am going to 
ask the Senator if he does not agree that 
certain things which went on in the 
hearing in fact represent the abdication 
by so-called, alleged liberals of their 
principles? 

In support of the question, and in 
presenting the element of the question, 
I should like to say that the Senator 
from New York is well known, and has 
many times been referred to, as a liberal. 
The junior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who is speaking, has many times been 
referred to as a moderate. The nominee 
seems to have been described most often 
as a conservative. 

Whatever be the ideology of the 
Senators and the nominee, my question 
has to do with whether the Senator from 
New York, a recognized liberal, does not 
in fact deplore in the hearings conducted 
by so-called liberals of a most illiberal 
nature, to wit: The Senate committee, 
through its hired committee counsel, the 
gentleman who represents both sides of 
the case, drew no criticism from any so- 
called liberal of the obvious conflict of 
interest involved on the part of commit- 
tee counsel—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. As soon as I have com- 
pleted this part of the thought. The 
Senator from New York would have to 
yield. I am asking him a question. 

Furthermore, no liberal criticized the 
digging up by the committee counsel 
of a very, very liberal atomic scientist 
who testified that Admiral Strauss had 
dragged the intellectual freedom of 
scientists in the dirt; and Dr. Inglis 
gave away the game by saying that Ad- 
miral Strauss’ narrow dedication to the 
single approach to modern weaponry 
was responsible for our national guilt 
and for getting ourselves into an un- 
happy fix without looking for an 
acceptable alternative. 

This charge of the very, very ultra- 
liberal Dr. Inglis, if it meant anything, 
meant that the nominee was guilty of 
pushing the hydrogen bomb program, 
contrary to liberal views, so that we got 
the bomb ahead of the Russians. This 
description of guilt attributable to such 
a distinguished person as Admiral 
Strauss was never criticized by any of 
the so-called liberals as an illiberal 
attack or as witch hunting. 

None of the defenders of free speech, 
the critics of witch hunting by con- 
gressional committees, rose to the de- 
fense of the nominee. Why? Because 
it was not one of theirs who was being 
attacked; it was one whom they scorn- 
fully designated as a conservative, and 
because they regarded him as a con- 
servative, they remained smugly silent, 
except for an occasional cheer for the 
witch hunters, as if the right not to be 
smeared was their monopoly and not a 
right available to any others, including 
conservatives. 

I make no defense of conservatives. 
Let them defend themselves. 

I lead up, in this rather lengthy fash- 
ion, to a repetition of my question to 
the Senator from New York: Was not 
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the Senator rather amazed to find that 
so many liberal voices in the country 
did not rush to criticize the lack of 
liberalism, or to designate as “witch 
hunting” the tactics used in an attempt 
to defeat the nomination of the nomi- 
nee? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania, since I have 
analyzed the record and seen the ful- 
crum upon which it turned, which is 
the issue of integrity, that I would have 
hoped—let me put it that way again, be- 
cause I do not think this whole cause 
is advanced by more criticism and more 
of the same thing which we deprecate 
so much in this situation—I would have 
hoped, seeing so little evidence of this 
very serious charge of lack of integrity, 
that more of us—and I include my- 
self—who are considered to be the ar- 
dent friends of civil liberties, human 
rights, the dignity of man, and the right 
to inviolability of reputation, would have 
come to the nominee’s defense. I will 
certainly say that to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the very able 
Senator from New York for his patience 
and for his kindness in yielding to me. 
I much appreciate it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was 
starting to repeat the words of the mi- 
nority itself, in order to show that the 
issue was not competence, but was in- 
tegrity, although the word “competent” 
was used. This rather revealing state- 
ment—self-revealing, I think we have 
the right to call it—appears at the top 
of page 11 of the views of the minority, 
and reads as follows: 

We do not believe that a man can be ad- 
judged competent for a Cabinet post unless 
there exists a sound basis for mutual con- 
fidence between him and the Congress, de- 
spite a showing of the capabilities for com- 
petence. As we have already indicated, this 
does not depend upon political agreement. 
Now and in recent years Congress has en- 
joyed satisfactory relations with many ex- 
ecutive officials who frequently held sharply 
opposed views on fundamental policy. This 
has been true because there existed mutual 
respect and esteem between them and be- 
cause the Congress felt assurance that these 
officials were dealing openly and fairly with 
it and that the information imparted to the 
committees of Congress was reliable and 
sufficiently complete to serve as the basis 
for congressional action, The country gained 
by this relationship. We are forced reluc- 
tantly to conclude that there is no likeli- 
hood that this vital mutual respect and its 
resulting relationship can exist between Mr. 
Strauss and the Congress. This would be 
a loss to what we consider democratic proc- 
esses at a time when democracy is on trial. 


Mr. President, it seems to me very 
clear that this focal point of the indict- 
ment, from the mouths of the oppo- 
nents themselves, is very clear evidence 
of the fact that though they say, “We 
do not believe that a man can be ad- 
judged competent for a Cabinet post,” 
they immediately negate the very issue 
of competence by pointing out, as they 
point out themselves, that what is at 
issue is a lack of confidence in Mr. 
Strauss by the Congress, in their view— 
that is, in the view of the opponents. 
In short, they claim a lack of integrity. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
we need any further confirmation of 
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the finding the very last clause of the 
first sentence of this statement gives it 
to us, for the minority say, “We do not 
believe that a man can be adjudged 
competent for a Cabinet post,” and they 
say, skipping a few words, “despite a 
showing of the capabilities for compe- 
tence.” 

The statement is: 

We do not believe that a man can be ad- 
judged competent for a Cabinet post * * * 
despite a showing of the capabilities for 
competence. 


In short, the issue is not competence 
at all, and the minority itself negates 
it. The issue is nothing other than a 
question of a lack of integrity. 

Mr. President, if we need any other 
confirmation of this fact it can be found 
in the seven specifications which repre- 
sent the indictment of Mr. Strauss in 
the minority report. I should now like 
to refer to those, Mr. President. 

Item No. 1 of the minority report 
relates to the situation of the denial 
of an export license for the shipment 
of steel pipe, in which it is claimed 
that Mr. Strauss, though he knew the 
State Department view ‘was completely 
opposed to that of the Department of 
Commerce in respect to this particular 
shipment, did not disclose it to the com- 
mittee. The telltale recital in that 
one, Mr. President—again, I am now 
reading from the minority report; from 
the considered, carefully drafted state- 
ment of the opponents of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Strauss— 
is the key point in the first sentence, 
where the minority says: 

The nominee was guilty of an outright 
misrepresentation in regard to his recent 
rejection as Secretary of Commerce, of an 
export license for the shipment of steel 
pipe. 


Mr. President, the statement in count 
No. 1 of the indictment that the nomi- 
nee was guilty of an outright misrepre- 
sentation is certainly a statement of a 
finding of lack of integrity rather than 
a statement of a finding of lack of com- 
petence. 

Item No. 2 of the 7 items of the in- 
dictment relates to the transcript of 
the hearing before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, which involved a 
great deal of controversy between Mr. 
Strauss and the House Appropriations 
Committee, in which it is alleged as 
one of the counts of the indictment by 
the opponents of Mr. Strauss that Mr. 
Strauss said the committee’s testimony 
had been doctored or in some way 
dealt with and did not present a true 
picture. That is the charge. 

Again, Mr. President, let us read the 
key sentence: 

The nominee challenged the integrity of 
an official transcript of a hearing before a 
committee of the House, thus impugning the 


integrity of those responsible for this prep- 
aration. 


In other words, again the opponents 
are charging the nominee with a lack 
of integrity, in that he impugned the in- 
tegrity of others. 

(At this point Mr. Javrrs yielded to 
Mr. Macnuson, who submitted certain 
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matters which appear elsewhere in the 
Recorp under appropriate headings.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was 
just referring to the individual counts 
of the indictment with respect to the 
opposition to the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Strauss. I had ar- 
rived at the point I was trying to prove, 
and that is that the issue before the 
Senate is a finding—if we adopt the 
views of the minority and turn down 
Mr. Strauss—of lack of integrity. The 
very issue requires us to establish cer- 
tain standards which place us in a po- 
sition where we cannot, in all fairness 
and justice, deny confirmation. 

As I stated a moment ago, the second 
item relating to Mr. Strauss turned on 
an official transcript of a hearing be- 
fore an official committee of the House. 
The count charges that he impugned the 
integrity of those responsible for the 
preparation of the record. 

I submit that that is very important. 
That certainly is not a challenge to com- 
petence. It has nothing to do with com- 
petence. That is a challenge to integrity 
in impugning the good faith of another; 
and therefore, for that reason, his own 
integrity is questioned. 

Item No. 3 relates to another very 
hotly controverted issue in this situation, 
the issue of Mr. Strauss’ position, and 
what he said or did not say about the 
export of certain atomic isotopes, which 
are used in medical research but also 
may be used in metallurgical research 
or in connection with other defense 
preparation. This was a very hotly con- 
troverted charge before the committee; 
and the effort was made to prove, as the 
minority views state, that Mr. Strauss 
was obsessed with the idea of secrecy 
and that he had protested the export of 
certain radio isotopes to Norway in 1949 
on the ground that it violated the 
Atomic Energy Act when, as a matter of 
fact, he knew that that was not so. 

A mere recital of that situation dem- 
onstrates very clearly, again, that the is- 
sue was one of integrity and not of 
competency. The report of the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Strauss makes that clear. 
That report, in item 3, states: 

In his efforts to answer Senator ANDERSON’S 
legal discussion on the export of isotopes, 
the nominee distorted the nature of the 
charge against him. 


Again, the nominee is not alleged to 
be incompetent. The nominee is alleged 
to have been guilty of willful distortion. 
Again, the charge “willful distortion” 
goes to the question of lack of integrity 
rather than to a lack of competency. 

The fourth item which relates to this 
particular controversy concerns the al- 
leged suppression of a certain letter from 
the Attorney General relating to the le- 
gality of certain negotiations which were 
going on between the United States and 
the United Kingdom, having to do with 
nuclear secrets. Again, we must test 
this particular item to see whether it 
involved the issue of competence or the 
issue of integrity. Again, I think we can 
prove, out of the mouths of the op- 
ponents themselves, the proposition that 
it involved the issue of integrity. 
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Item 4 reads as follows: 
Instead, he— 


That is, Strauss— 

based his defense on the wisdom of the pro- 
posed amendments to the agreement and on 
his notification to the Joint Committee that 
negotiations had taken place. Even as to 
the latter, he sought to distort the record in 
order to establish that the Joint Committee 
had been informed in a timely manner. 


Again, it seems to me very clear that 
what is being charged is not a lack of 
competence but a lack of integrity, the 
lack of integrity being involved in a will- 
ful distortion of a record to make a par- 
ticular point, willfully and intentionally, 
knowing that the record meant some- 
thing else; but that the party charged— 
in this case Strauss—was willfully and 
intentionally distorting it. The words 
“willfully and intentionally” are not used 
here. But it seems to me that when we 
consider a man of Strauss’ service and 
background, when it is said that he dis- 
torted a record, within the whole frame- 
work of reference of accusation by 
Strauss’ opponents, the reader is led to 
no other conclusion than that the dis- 
tortion was deliberate and willful. In- 
deed, it seems to me that the opponents 
of Strauss ask us to believe that. Other- 
wise, if a man innocently distorted a rec- 
ord because he was stupid or incompe- 
tent, that would not be one of the things 
he is charged with in this particular bill 
of complaint, or indictment, as I call it. 
I think the word “distort” there means 
an indictment for lack of integrity. 

Item No. 5 is essentially based upon 
the Dixon-Yates power contract and 
Strauss’ part in it. Again, the question 
is, “Was Strauss a blunderer or fool, or 
was he a knaye?” I think very clearly, 
from the findings in the report of the 
minority, we are asked to find that he 
was not a fool, but that he was a knave. 
Therefore, we are asked to find a lack 
of integrity. 

Item 5 in the minority views starts 
out: 

The nominee claimed credit for unsup- 
portable public benefits from a prospective 
transaction, while disclaiming knowledge of 
or responsibility for underlying issues that 
question the validity of his plans. 


What is implied here, very clearly, is 
a man willfully claiming credit for some- 
thing which he was not principally re- 
sponsible by design, not because he is 
a fool or incompetent; and also dis- 
claiming knowledge or responsibility for 
underlying issues that. question the 
validity of his plans. 

Again, this is not a picture of a fool 
or blunderer who did not know what 
he was doing. 

In the case of a man of Admiral 
Strauss’ experience and obvious so- 
briety, this item again charges him, by 
the very clear intendment of the in- 
dictment, with being a knaye—again a 
finding of lack of integrity. 

We now move to item 6 of the bill 
of indictment. Item 6 deals with 
charges that the nominee “was prone 
to accept only official responsibility for 
ill-advised official actions by the Atomic 
Energy Commission while trying to 
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create the impression that he in fact 
really had no connection with them.” 

As the minority sees it, the ill-advised 
action of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion consisted, for example, among other 
things, of classifying a safety report 
about the Detroit reactor project in such 
a way as to amount, as the minority 
sees it, to suppression; and dealing with 
a report of an underground atomic 
explosion in such a way, as the minority 
sees it, as to represent the denial of 
access or denial of opportunity for the 
people to know what it was all about— 
again amounting to suppression. 

Again, Mr. President, it seems very 
clear that Strauss is being charged with 
being overclever, certainly not with be- 
ing incompetent. He is being charged 
with lack of integrity and lack of good 
faith in the handling of an extremely 
important part of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. That is 
borne out by the very clear statement 
in item 6, which reads as follows: 

The nominee was prone to accept only 
official responsibility for ill-advised official 
actions by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
while trying to create the impression that 
he in fact really had no connection with 
them. 


Again, Mr. President, I point out that 
this is charging design, charging willful 
intent to misrepresent and mislead, to 
paint a different picture from what 
should be painted; therefore, a charge 
again, not of lack of competence, but 
of lack of integrity. 

Now let us move to item No. 7 in this 
bill of indictment. We deal here with 
a question which apparently came in 
through the dynamics of the hearing. 
It relates to the evidence or facts 
Strauss sought to obtain from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It refers to 
a witness named Dr. Inglis, a physicist, 
who is apparently dead set against 
Strauss for whatever reasons he may 
have. It can be understood how a man 
in Strauss’ position, working as he did 
over a period of years in public posi- 
tions, would find a great many scien- 
tists—whether the proportion was great 
or small—who would be against his 
point of view and who would be ready 
to criticize him and take him apart, 
especially in such a high level and 
friendly atmosphere as that which pre- 
vailed in the Senate committee, divided 
as it was 9 to 8 on the question 
of recommending the confirmation of a 
Cabinet officer. 

Before analyzing the real issue in re- 
spect to item 7, as to whether it was a 
lack of integrity or a lack of competence, 
the two criteria which are being used as 
the standard in this particular contro- 
versy, let me say that one of the inter- 
esting things about this hearing on 
Strauss—I have used the word case“ 
and the word “indictment,” and I have 
drawn the analogy between the finding 
against him in view of his background, 
and the basis upon which the report is 
phrased, which would be tantamount to 
conviction of a crime when it is viewed 
in terms of his life—one of the most in- 
teresting things to me was how many 
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mountains were made out of what trans- 
pired at the hearing itself. This was in- 
deed a most extraordinary operation. 

Apparently most of the evidence 
against Strauss was not even connected 
with what he had done in the very high 
and distinguished positions which he 
had occupied for such a large number of 
years. An effort was made to draw the 
most nefarious deductions from what 
took place in the hearings themselves. 
So Strauss’ efforts to get some facts from 
the AEC on Inglis, who had testified 
against him, were blown up to be a great 
big demonstration that he lacked integ- 
rity. That appeared right in the hearing 
itself. 

Let us consider the white heat of pres- 
sure upon a man who is trying to justify 
his actions and who is literally fighting 
for his life, under the most experienced 
and vigorous and searching kind of ex- 
amination into every facet of a very 
long life, filled to the brim with literally 
thousands, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of individual matters and in- 
dividual problems which had been pre- 
sented to him. 

Yet somehow or other this man, who 
had a remarkably fine reputation up to 
now, suddenly, in this hearing and in 
the dynamics of the committee, in try- 
ing to get some evidence of this and that 
and the other, which is thrown at him, 
becomes a knave who lacks integrity. 

With all respect, the mere fact that 
so many of these allegations are based 
upon the dynamics of the hearing itself 
is a very interesting commentary upon 
the weight and soundness of the case 
which is made against Strauss, and re- 
flects upon the fact that the case is a 
very light one—a featherweight one, 
indeed. 

Let us look at item 7, which states: 

The nominee often resorted to unneces- 
sary untruths in what appeared to be an 
attempt to put himself in the best possible 
light before the committee. 


I may say here with something of a 
smile that the draftsman was rather in- 
artistic, and that those who reviewed 
the draftsmanship were equally inartis- 
tic. Think of anyone writing in the re- 
port of a congressional committee, 
which is seriously presented to the Sen- 
ate, the words “unnecessary untruths.” 
I ask the authors of the report whether 
there are any such things as “neces- 
sary untruths.” I ask them whether 
they feel that there could ever be a sit- 
uation in which there were “necessary 
untruths.“ 

Oh, I know that there may be circum- 
stances where life is saved—and those 
circumstances have occurred in respect 
to horrors which the world has en- 
dured—but I do not believe that anyone 
would put this particular case or situa- 
tion in that category. 

So desirous, as my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] has said, 
were they in pressing this home, that we 
catch them in this inartistic expression, 
that Strauss was not only untruthful, 
but was “unnecessarily untruthful”—a 
double indictment, but in this case, as 
I have said, completely inartistic and 
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rather clumsy, if I may be pardoned 
that expression. 

Mr. President, clearly, it seems to me, 
therefore, as we analyze every phase of 
the indictment, the issue before us, up- 
on which the Senate will probably vote 
not too long from now, is the charge of 
lack of integrity. Competence, there- 
fore, is not the issue. The issue of com- 
petence could not be maintained in the 
case of Strauss, who had been confirmed 
as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the Senate, one of the 
highest and most powerful bodies in our 
land, as recently as 1953, after this very 
committee, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in connection with 
whose activities he is charged as having 
been guilty of derelictions and misde- 
meanors,“ had lived with Strauss. 

When he came to them in 1953, he 
was not an unknown quantity. They 
had lived with him in the years from 
the very formation of the Commission, 
from 1946 until 1950. They had seen 
him as a member. They knew all about 
him. If they did not know all about 
him, they were not on the job. Know- 
ing for years back the members of that 
Joint Committee, who are among the 
best and most capable House and Sen- 
ate Members, I am sure that they were 
right.on the job. So, after they had 
lived with Strauss as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 1946 
to 1950, 3 years later, in 1953, he was 
confirmed as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

I think in that case we have a right to 
say two things. First, certainly up to 
1953 Mr. Strauss was honest, even in the 
view of his present opponents. Second, 
I think we have a right to say that he 
was certainly competent. He has not 
lost his reason. So he is still competent. 
That, at least, we know. 

So what is challenged here is the fact 
that since the last time the Senate con- 
firmed his nomination, between 1953 and 
1959, he has lost integrity. My position, 
and the whole case here, is that this de- 
fies all reason, as well as defying the rec- 
ord itself. 

Let us go further with our analysis, 
accepting the basic proposition that the 
indictment is based upon a lack of in- 
tegrity. I think the whole situation cries 
out for an answer to a very particular 
question. The question is this: Why is 
a man indicted for a lack of integrity 
after 42 years of service in the public do- 
main, many of those years in some of the 
highest positions in our Government? 
How is it that this has just now been dis- 
covered and has not come out before 
about such a prominent man? How is 
it that a man like Strauss, according to 
the minority views, lacks integrity? Why 
does the opposition want his whole life 
destroyed by having his nomination re- 
jected now? 

Incidentally, my colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. KeaTING], in his brilliant speech 
made in the Senate this afternoon, ana- 
lyzed the fact that this would be the first 
time that a nominee for a Cabinet posi- 
tion would be rejected on the ground of 
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his lack of integrity. The nominations 
of other Cabinent officers have been re- 
jected, not very often historically, but 
occasionally, for a political reason, or be- 
cause of a conflict of interest, or because 
a man was caught redhanded with his 
hand in the till. But in no case has a 
nominee been rejected for the qualitative 
reason of a highly disputed finding of a 
lack of integrity, so highly disputed that 
the commitee divided, 9 to 8; so highly 
disputed that Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans on the committee thought the 
nomination should be confirmed. As we 
all know, there is a Republican among 
us who thinks the nomination should 
not be confirmed. 

I point this out only because I think 
the burden is very great upon those who 
would see that the nomination is not 
confirmed in this kind of situation, which 
is a historic “first,” as this is. 

Why did all this happen? Why, sud- 
denly, has Strauss been turned into a 
man who cannot be trusted, which in 
curbstone language is the situation here? 
I think the answer is that a determined 
fight is being made against the con- 
firmation of Strauss now, for whatever 
reason. Iam not finding fault or trying 
to ascribe a reason. The public will do 
that. Whatever the reason may be, the 
public will hold each of us, as it always 
does in the traditional American way, 
personally responsible for what we do; 
and ultimately each of us will give his 
reasons for what he did and why he did 
it. We have our own constituents to 
satisfy. 

But my belief as to why, in the view 
of the opponents, Strauss has suddenly 
become a man who cannot be trusted is 
that right now, for whatevcr reason, 
a determined fight is being made against 
the confirmation of the nomination. 
Every bit of evidence is played up and 
exploited to make him look bad. 

In my opinion, from a careful reading 
of the situation, it seems to me that that 
is just what has happened. Every bit 
of evidence is played up and exploited 
to make him look bad. Bu‘ I do not be- 
lieve Strauss has changed. I believe that 
is the reasonable conclusion, based upon 
the record before the committee. 
Neither do I believe that the character 
and practices of a lifetime so much ex- 
posed to the public gaze, both in and out 
of Government, have suddenly become 
invalidated. 

I believe we are sustained in this posi- 
tion, first, by the knowledge of the man 
and his works. I say this with humility: 
we are sustained by the knowledge of 
the man and his works by such persons 
as myself. I have known him for a 
whole lifetime. I have known him not 
simply as a Government servant, not 
simply as a businessman, not simply as a 
community man, not simply as a military 
leader, but as all those combined. I have 
seen him in every facet of his life; his 
business, his wife and family, his friends, 
his temple, his business house, in his 
uniform as a naval officer. I have had 
the opportunity to get the views of his 
friends. He is a well-known citizen in 
my town, I assure you, Mr. President. I 
have found the evaluation of his life to 
be good. He is a man of the highest 
Standing and of the finest distincticn. 
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He is a man whom I would endorse or 
second for membership in any club in 
the land. He is a man who would be 
received happily in any club in the land, 
with perhaps the exception of those very 
few blots on our escutcheon which dis- 
criminate against persons because of 
their faith. One thing which can be 
said about Lewis Strauss is that he has 
always been firm in his faith. He has 
always beeen true to it. It is the hall- 
mark of a good American, one who is 
worthy of trust. 

What suddenly happened to this man 
that in the course of the hearings he 
has become a man who, say eight of my 
distinguished colleagues—and undoubt- 
edly more, when the vote shall come, 
whatever may be the result—cannot be 
trusted? I do not think the man has 
changed. I think whatever may be the 
pressures of the hour upon those who 
read the record, in terms of the lack of 
integrity of Strauss, that that is a 
change. But I do not believe the man 
has changed. 

We are here to judge the man. We 
are not here to judge his point of view 
or his attitude or the frame of refer- 
ence of any of us, with all due respect 
to each of us who may vote upon the 
nomination. 

I believe we are sustained in the posi- 
tion which I have just described, first, 
by the knowledge of the man and his 
works, and also by the fact that a bipar- 
tisan majority reported favorably upon 
his nomination, even after all the hear- 
ings and the most thorough efforts were 
made to discredit him and make a case 
against him. 

I do not say that anybody tried to 
discredit Strauss maliciously, but this is 
the essence of the case. When one is 
fighting a case, and the case is built 
upon the fact that one wants to demon- 
strate the fact that a man is unworthy 
of trust, he throws the book at him. 
That is his right. I had to do that 
when I was the prosecutor in a case, 
as attorney general of the State of New 
York. I felt the people were entitled 
to have the last ounce of genius I had, 
if I had any, in order to prove the case 
which the people were seeking to make. 
At the same time, I would also be zealous 
to fight for a man’s freedom if I became 
convinced we were wrong in our charges. 
But in the first instance it was my duty 
to do my best. So Ido not use the word 
“discredit” in any sense of criticism. 
But, after all, this is what the case 
amounted to. 

All of us know that the hearings were 
very extended, very thorough, and very 
detailed. It was also a hearing played 
out not only before the eight members 
of the committee who found against 
Strauss, but it was played out before the 
nine members who found for Strauss. 

Among the nine, I found a particular 
outlook, a particular objectivity, on the 
part of one Senator who had every rea- 
son to be very, very careful about the 
judgment to which he finally came on 
this subject; a judgment which is so op- 
posite, so analogous, to my own view, that 
I should like to read it to the Senate. 
The statement to which I refer is that of 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
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(Mr. Pastore]. This is what he said. 
This was the conclusion of his additional 
views in the report—the additional views 
of Senator JOHN O. Pastore. They are 
found on pages 6 and 7 of the report. 
These are the most sage words which 
have been uttered by one of the triers of 
the facts in this controversy. I say that 
as a lawyer. 

Referring to a longstanding connec- 
tion which he had had as a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and, therefore, with the work of Lewis 
Strauss, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] said: 

In all of these dealings I found Mr. Strauss 
to be patriotic, honorable, and competent. 
We did not always agree and I did not ex- 
pect perfection. I would not trespass on 
the divine to say, “There is no fault in this 
man.” From a similar set of experiences 
there are those who make a different deduc- 
tion. They too are honorable men whose 
record of patriotic service is unimpeachable. 
I do not quarrel with their right to reason 
as they may. I merely vote my own con- 
science in this matter as I feel it concerns 
our country. I vote to recommend the con- 
firmation of Lewis L. Strauss as a man who 
has given to our country an effective patri- 
otism over a period of 40 years and as one 
who, in my opinion, will make a good Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


Mr. President, I commend those sage 
words to every Member of the Senate 
who wishes to make an objective review 
of this matter, and to search his con- 
science, in the final analysis, just before 
the vote is taken. 

As I have said, I know as well as every 
other Member of this body does that 
relatively soon we shall be voting on this 
issue. 

What the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] was saying was, in es- 
sence, the distillation of wisdom. He 
was saying, “I am not perfect; and I do 
not expect perfection in Mr. Strauss. 
There are many areas in which I can 
disagree with Mr. Strauss.” 

And, Mr. President, I can say the same 
for myself. 

The Senator from Rhode Island was 
also saying, “But after years of living 
with this man in my official capacity as 
a Senator and in his official capacity as 
a public servant, and after having sat 
through the hearings, and after having 
personal knowledge of every charge, I 
have come to the conclusion that this 
man is worthy, rather than unworthy, 
of trust, and that he ought to be con- 
firmed as Secretary of Commerce, and”— 
and, Mr. President, this is so important, 
to me— that the nominee will make a 
good Secretary of Commerce.” 

Mr. President, in the final analysis, 
this is what I think is the fundamental 
consideration which addresses itself to 
the conscience of every Member of this 
body and of the people of the country: 
First, the nominee will make a good Sec- 
retary of Commerce; and, second, the 
case against him, in terms of a lack of 
integrity, which in my view has to be 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt, con- 
sidering its consequences—has not been 
proved. 

Mr. President, anyone can find fault 
with the manner or the method of ex- 
pression or the political, sociological, or 
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economic ideology of Secretary Strauss; 
and indeed I am sure there are various 
areas in which I would be in disagree- 
ment with him. But that does not less- 
en his competence or impair his integ- 
rity. And yet I believe that it is these 
differences—political, sociological, or 
economic—which have been put to the 
fore as the real reasons for the deter- 
mined opposition to him. 

While the words “lack of competence” 
and “lack of integrity“ were employed 
as I have just now analyzed very care- 
fully every specification against him— 
the real opposition seems to be on the 
basis of integrity. While fully respect- 
ing those who oppose confirmation, I 
believe that the Senate should see 
through the form to the substance. If, 
even accepting the assumption of the 
opposition, Secretary Strauss does not 
concede that it is human to err, and 
does not admit, as often as the opposi- 
tion would like, that he has erred, I hope 
the Senate will not make the same mis- 
take of setting up a standard of perfec- 
tion to which none of us can measure up, 
notwithstanding the fact that the op- 
ponents of confirmation of Mr. Strauss’ 
nomination believe that he himself has 
set that standard to which he has not 
measured up. Let us not impose a stand- 
ard of perfectionism which we know to 
be unworldly and out of contact with 
life either in or out of government. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
setting of such a standard in a case of 
this sort reflects the kind of maturity of 
judgment of which we and the American 
people are so proud in terms of the com- 
posite membership of this body. 

It is interesting to me to note that the 
minority has adopted the same tests 
used by the majority, for in the minority 
views we find the following: 

Confirmation should be denied a nominee 
for a Cabinet post only for very compelling 
reasons. Two criteria were cited by Senator 
Corron during the course of our hearings— 
though there may well be other factors 
which would have to be considered. In 
essence, the criteria were that a nomination 
should be rejected for lack of integrity or 
lack of competence. 


In other words the burden is on them, 
based on the historical tradition that the 
President is entitled to choose his own 
Cabinet, to make a case—and now I 
speak as a lawyer—at least by the pre- 
ponderance of evidence; and in view of 
the fact that the basis of their case is 
lack of integrity, their proof should be 
beyond a reasonable doubt, for if they 
prevail, then they are imposing upon 
Secretary Strauss a penalty which, con- 
sidering his age, the eminence of his 
position, and his long and distinguished 
career, could very well be as heavy as 
conviction of a crime. 

Mr. President, I made that statement 
when I began my remarks, because I 
throught we should consider this matter 
in the kind of frame of reference that 
was worthy of theissue. I return to that 
statement at this point in my remarks; 
and I emphasize the fact that if the Sen- 
ate rejects his nomination then, consid- 
ering his services to the country and his 
age and the eminence of the positions he 
has held, rejection of his nomination 
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could very well constitute as heavy a pen- 
alty upon him as conviction of a crime. 

In this frame of reference I wish first 
to analyze Lewis Strauss’ life and works, 
as I know them, and then to proceed to 
consider two instances among those 
charged against him as lack of integrity, 
to see whether the charge stands even on 
the basis of preponderance of evidence, 
which is the least burden the opponents 
must carry, for I am completely confi- 
dent that it certainly does not stand— 
and this can almost be accepted at the 
very inception—on the basis of a finding 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Let us first consider the undisputed 
facts in regard to the career of Mr. 
Strauss. I should like to review, as con- 
cisely and as objectively as I can, the un- 
disputed facts of his career. The bitter- 
ness of controversy over some of the is- 
sues in which his public duties have 
necessarily involved him has necessarily 
infected the controversy over his nomi- 
nation. Yet the factual account of his 
entire career speaks for itself most elo- 
quently, along with the facts of the origin 
of the nominee, on which his life is based, 
so that Members of the Senate may con- 
sider this man by the same standards by 
which they judge themselves or judge 
others. 

Mr. Strauss grew up in Richmond, Va., 
in a moderately prosperous neighbor- 
hood, where he taught Sunday school 
and assisted the rabbi at the local syna- 
gogue. He was afforded the opportunity 
to go to college on a scholarship; but, 
like so many other enterprising young 
men, he laid aside that opportunity, to 
set out as a salesman for a shoe jobbing 
firm owned by his father and his uncle. 

Along with his shoe samples, young 
Mr. Strauss took with him a selection 
of the Latin classics and books on science, 
which he read during the course of his 
trips through the South as a salesman. 

Inspired by his mother, he came to 
Washington—it was when he was still 
quite young, approximately 21 years of 
age; he was born in 1896, and this inci- 
dent occurred in 1917—and presented 
himself to Herbert Hoover, as a volun- 
teer worker in the Belgian Relief drive. 
He served Mr. Hoover for 3 years, with- 
out compensation, and finally became his 
personal secretary, when Mr. Hoover be- 
came Food Administrator, Mr. Strauss 
became a close friend of Robert A. Taft, 
who was assistant counsel to the Food 
Administration, and who, like himself, 
had been barred from military service by 
defective sight. 

Mr. Hoover took Mr. Strauss to Lon- 
don with him during the war, and again 


after the war when the Supreme Eco-. 


nomic Council was set up, with Mr. 
Hoover as its head. At the age of 23, 
Mr. Strauss served briefly as a delegate 
to the Council, and he later attended the 
Brussels Armistice Conference. 

Strauss was offered a position with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in 1919, as the result 
of a brief meeting with a member of 
that firm in Mr. Hoover's Paris head- 
quarters. He accepted the position with 
Mr. Hoover's blessing. 

Mr. Strauss then threw himself into 
an act of international charity. He and 
George Sloan, assistant to the chairman 
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of the Red Cross, raised about $1 million 
to bring back to Europe some 8,000 Aus- 
trian and Hungarian prisoners of war 
who had been turned loose by Russia in 
Siberia and had made their way to 
Vladivostok. 

This, it seems to me, is an illustration 
of the humanitarian instincts of this 
man and is one of the reasons, going 
back to his early history, 35 or 40 years 
ago, why I said that, based upon a life- 
time of service and devotion to human 
beings and to their troubles and prob- 
lems, based upon a lifetime of association 
with thousands of men of all shades of 
opinion and of all categories of economic 
and social background, and having in 
all of that time and under the most in- 
tense public observation led a highly 
meritorious and creditable life, it is al- 
most inconceivable that suddenly, in 
1959, after 42 years of exemplary living, 
a Senate minority finds he lacks integrity 
and cannot be trusted. 

It seems to me when we go back into 
the man’s origins and see the display of 
enterprise of so many decades in trying 
to help people who could not help them- 
selves, we get far more instructive light 
on the situation than can be obtained by 
looking at a report and the surface in- 
dications of it which the opponents of 
Strauss are trying to draw—of suddenly 
a whole life being changed and being 
tranformed after all those years. 

While Mr. Strauss pursued his business 
career in the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
becoming a partner in 1929, he had been 
drawn into politics in 1928, when Mr. 
Hoover became the Republican nominee 
for President. At that time Mr. Strauss 
served as assistant treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Throughout these years he continued 
and developed his early interest in sci- 
ence, He read many scientific articles 
and assisted central European physicists 
who had fied from fascism, many of them 
of the Jewish faith. 

There again, Mr. President, the com- 
munal responsibility, the feeling of the 
man for his fellow man, came to the fore. 
This is the panorama of a lifetime, not 
merely episodes which opponents pick 
upon in respect of a rather heated series 
of hearings which extended over a period 
of 3 months; but it is a lifetime upon 
which we now are casting the spotlight, 
and when given the opportunity Strauss 
showed the finest instincts rather than 
the basest instincts. I think that fact 
has got to be most seriously evaluated in 
deciding whether the man has suddenly 
been transformed from a Dr. Jekyll to 
a Mr. Hyde, as the minority in this ques- 
tion would have us believe. 

He was particularly interested in can- 
cer research, especially after the death 
of his mother from that disease. He 
financed the construction of a surge gen- 
erator at the California Institute of 
Technology for the purpose of producing 
radioactive isotopes for the treatment of 
cancer. He is a director of Memorial 
Hospital in New York. Incidentally, in 
that connection, as another fact showing 
his humanity, as another bit of the 
human side of the news, if you will, it 
became his sad duty to tell Robert Taft 
that his illness was fatal, 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
will tell us whether it will be necessary 
for us to stay here all night? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York hopes it will not be necessary for 
us to stay here all night. I may remind 
my distinguished colleague that I would 
have been more than happy if I had 
been allowed an hour or more to speak, 
and then we might have entered into a 
unanimous-consent agreement which did 
not represent an attempt to compel the 
Senate to vote tonight, when we do not 
have our maximum strength in terms of 
votes—and this is true, I think, of both 
sides of the aisle, though I have knowl- 
edge only of this side of the aisle. 

As I said when I began, I deprecate 
what has occurred. We put ourselves 
in an odd position. I used the word “un- 
seemly.” I think it is, in the eyes of the 
world, to have an attempt to press for 
action on a question which has been be- 
fore the Senate since June 5. All of a 
sudden, we are urged to vote tonight— 
not tomorrow. It would have been simple 
to enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for 8 or 10 hours’ debate, to have 
adjourned the Senate so that Members 
might have supper at 7:30 or 8 o’clock, to 
have resumed the session tomorrow, and 
by 3, 4, or 5 o’clock, we might have had 
a vote. We do not show ourselves too 
well in the eyes of the world when we 
have to engage in moves which they can- 
not interpret as anything else than an 
effort by either side to follow the strategy 
of attempting to force a vote when they 
feel that their side will have the most 
Members present, or of trying to catch 
their opposite fellow Members off guard. 
On the contrary, in the eyes of the people 
of the United States, it should be made 
evident that we would want all 98 Mem- 
bers of the Senate present, that we would 
go out of our way to have that occur, to 
wait an hour or two, or 8 or 10 hours, in 
order to give every Member of the Senate 
an opportunity to cast his vote. 

If this issue is important enough to 
have held up the consideration of mat- 
ters of importance to the country and 
to all mankind since June 5, which it 
has, although we have performed essen- 
tial business in the meantime; if it is 
important enough to have been the main 
business of the Senate since June 5, it 
certainly is important enough to get all 
98 Senators present and give them the 
opportunity to cast their votes on the 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So the Senator does acknowledge at this 
time that he is delaying the Senate in 
order to get Members on his side present 
so there will be more on his side to vote? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York does not acknowledge anything of 
the kind. I had a long speech to make 
on Strauss. Iam making it. I have the 
highest regard for my distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina, who has 
been so courteous to me. I would not 
wish to impose a burden on him. If he 
had been present to listen, he would 
agree that my remarks have been ger- 
mane; that, I hope, I have been inter- 
esting; that, at least, I have been 
thoughtful; that I have shown the result 
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of having done my homework; that I 
have not repeated myself; and that I 
have really tried to make a dignified con- 
tribution to this debate. 

I give the Senator from South Caro- 
lina my word as a Senator that when I 
stop being able to do that, whatever may 
be the consequences to my side, I will 
sit down. I assure the Senator of that. 
I expect, from present appearances, that 
I still have somewhere in the area of an 
hour or 2 hours to occupy fruitfully the 
time of the Senate. Beyond that, I do 
not know what anyone else will do or 
what disposition Senators will make of 
the remaining time. But I only tell the 
Senator of the amount of time I feel I 
can use to advantage in a constructive 
contribution to this debate. 

I think the Senator knows me well 
enough to be aware that I will try, in 
the next hour or so, not to repeat my- 
self, as I have not done, to be germane, 
and to continue to make a constructive 
contribution to what has been made— 
and I did not make it—a major issue in 
the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator will do that. I think 
the Senator will talk on the subject and 
will stick to the subject. What I wanted 
to know was whether the Senator was 
going to talk and then somebody else 
was going to talk after the Senator fin- 
ished. If that is the case, I should like 
to get a little rest. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator can 
consult the oracles on his side of the 
aisle, as well as on mine, and can come 
to a proper conclusion. The Senator is 
aman of great experience in these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. President, as I said, again Mr. 
Strauss disclosed his humanity as the 
Director of the Memorial Hospital in 
New York. There it became his tragic 
duty to tell our illustrious colleague, 
Robert Taft, that his illness was to be 
fatal. I think this is rather illustrative 
not only of the humanity of the man 
but of his integrity, rather than a lack 
of integrity. Think of the kind of decen- 
cy, the kind of character, the dignity— 
indeed, the kind of love of man for his 
fellow man—involved when one man has 
to tell another, especially another whose 
own career was so illustrious as that of 
Bob Taft, such sad news. Senator Taft 
was then the leader in the Senate on 
the Republican side. Mr. Strauss had 
to tell him he had only a number of 
months to live. The mere fact that Mr. 
Strauss was chosen by the doctors or by 
his fellow directors at Memorial Hospital 
to do this again indicates what I have 
said before. 

How is it that this man, considered 
to be a man of the highest probity, of 
the greatest integrity, of the most dis- 
tinguished personality and standing, as 
evidenced by all the actions which have 
occurred in his life, suddenly becomes 
a man who cannot be trusted, who lacks 
integrity and whose nomination to be a 
Cabinet officer should be denied? Again, 
I say, Mr. President, it is just outside 
reason and outside human experience. 

Mr. President, to continue, after the 
outbreak of World War II, Mr. Strauss, 
being a Navy Reserve officer, was ordered 
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to active duty in February 1941. I point 
out that that was long before Pearl Har- 
bor. It was almost a full year before 
Pearl Harbor. 

In the Bureau of Ordnance, where he 
served, he originated the E“ pennant 
for civilian contractors. As I said when 
I began, I had a considerable amount of 
contact with Mr. Strauss in the Bureau 
of Ordnance because I was then in the 
Chemical Corps myself and had a very 
close relationship with the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Ordnance in connection with 
work in which both Mr. Strauss and I 
were engaged. I was then a lieutenant 
colonel in the Chemical Corps for the 
combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I know of 
my own personal knowledge that Mr. 
Strauss held within his own grasp not 
only the highest order of authority in the 
Navy—and I ask Senators to remember 
he was a Reserve officer and not an An- 
napolis graduate—but he also held the 
highest confidence in terms of the knowl- 
edge he was allowed to possess as an 
officer of the Navy. This is one other 
aspect of an honored life lived in an 
aura of the greatest credit and the great- 
est integrity, which we are suddenly 
asked to believe has completely changed 
and reversed itself and become unworthy 
of trust. 

Incidentally, this is one of the things 
which nobody is denying to Mr. Strauss. 
He originated the “E” pennant for ci- 
vilian contractors, which was a great 
morale builder during World War II. 

Mr. President, it amuses me that the 
very extended hearing got to the point 
of minutia, as is evident when one reads 
the transcript, considering the fact that 
Mr. Strauss was not claiming credit for 
being responsible for the H-bomb devel- 
opment, but that he was entitled only to 
a little bit of the credit and was not en- 
titled to all the credit; and that Mr. 
Strauss was not claiming all the credit 
for a detection system with regard to 
atomic explosions by which in 1949 we 
first detected that the Soviet Union had 
exploded an atom bomb, and that he was 
not entitled to all the credit but was 
only entitled to a little bit of the credit. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that any- 
body who was entitled to only a little 
bit of the credit for events of that char- 
acter is certainly worthy of praise. If 
I were entitled to a little bit of the credit 
for having developed the detection sys- 
tem which detected the first Russian 
atomic explosion, or if I were entitled 
to a little bit of the credit, just a small 
percentage of the credit, for the fore- 
sight of pushing forward the American 
development of the H-bomb, I would con- 
sider I was one of the most honored citi- 
zens in the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I assure Senators that 
I would not haggle about whether I were 
given all the credit or just a little bit of 
the credit. It seems to me that we as 
Senators of the United States ought to 
be very grateful for men who are entitled 
even to a little bit of the credit for such 
elements of our national survival as that, 
and we should be a little more gracious 
about it than to suggest that he is claim- 
ing too much credit. 
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In any case, Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the E“ award, nobody argues 
about that. Apparently Mr. Strauss did 
originate the idea for the “E” pennant, 
which was a great morale builder during 
World War II. He coordinated the 
Navy's inspection of weapons produc- 
tion, and he represented the Navy in the 
interdepartmental committee on atomic 
energy. 

Those are pretty high-class jobs, Mr. 
President. This is in my opinion the 
Navy’s way of saying that Mr. Strauss is 
a pretty high-class man, 

Secretary of the Navy Forr estal made 
Strauss his special assistant. When he 
left the Navy after 4 years of active duty 
with the rank of rear admiral, he had 
been awarded the Legion of Merit with 
gold star in lieu of a second award, and 
the Distinguished Service Medal with an 
oak leaf cluster in lieu of a third award. 

This seems to me to have been a pretty 
illustrious naval career, especially for a 
Reserve officer. 

Mr. Strauss had hardly returned to 
civilian life when President Truman 
nominated him as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

I should like to digress at this point 
for a minute, Mr. President, because I 
must say that the effort to dress up the 
opposition to the nomination of Mr. 
Strauss as being based on a lack of com- 
petence, it seems to me, really collapses 
in the face of that kind of fact. I think 
this only goes further to confirm the 
postulate of my argument that Mr. 
Strauss is being tried on the issue of 
integrity and not on the issue of com- 
petence. 

It is almost inconceivable that Mr. 
Strauss could be incompetent, since he 
served all through World War II as one 
of the principal officers for ordnance in 
the Navy, right under the gaze of Harry 
Truman's Joint Supervisory Committee, 
which was the reason why Harry Tru- 
man became a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket, since he 
had done such a splendid job in the 
Senate on the committee which was 
supervising our war effort and our war 
operations, 

It is inconceivable that if President 
Truman had the remotest notion that 
Strauss, who was immediately under his 
gaze as one of the main officers of the 
Navy in ordnance, was a man who lacked 
competence and integrity, he would have 
named him as one of the members of the 
new Atomic Energy Commission, Obi- 
ously, again; we have a white light on 
the situation so far as the estimate of 
Strauss’ capability and integrity is 
concerned. 

Again I come to the question of credit. 
Admiral Strauss was at least one of those 
mainly responsible—although there are 
those who say that he claims too much 
eredit—for the establishment of a detec- 
tion system for atomic explosions. As I 
stated a moment ago, this was the sys- 
tem which, in 1949, confirmed Russia’s 
possession of the atomic bomb. 
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and he had an important responsibility 
in forwarding our hydrogen bomb pro- 
gram. Here, too, there are those who 
say that he claims too much credit. 

Let us assume that he does. Let us 
assume that that is a serious fault, a 
grave mistake. But it does not represent 
any lack of integrity. Neither does it 
represent a situation in which a man has 
not rendered great service to the coun- 
try. I repeat, a little credit in connec- 
tion with such colossal events as deter- 
mined the very survival of the United 
States as the main force for freedom in 
the world would certainly entitle such 
a man to commend himself to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, rather than to 
have such a circumstance used as a term 
of deprecation or criticism of his quali- 
fications for high public office. 

Mind you, the indictment is that he 
claimed too much credit. No one denies 
that he is entitled to some of the credit. 
In my opinion, some of the credit in such 
matters entitles him to be commended to 
us and entitles him to the gratitude of the 
United States. 

When Mr. Strauss retired to private 
life after serving more than 4 years as a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, where President Truman had him 
under his view, and where he could’ ob- 


serve him all the time, Admiral Strauss 


wanted to know what President Truman 
thought about him. I am sure that Pres- 


ident Truman knew that Strauss was a. 


Republican. That was no secret from 
him. President Truman offered Strauss 
a position as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, but Strauss chose to go 
back to his private concerns and became 
financial officer for the Rockefeller 
brothers. 

Three years later he was recalled to 
Washington. Although he had supported 
Senator Robert Taft in opposition to Mr. 
Eisenhower as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency, 
it was President Eisenhower who ap- 
pointed Admiral Strauss as Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; and who, 
since his retirement as Chairman of the 
Commission, appointed him last October 
as Secretary of Commerce. 

We should have before us the facts as 
to the honors which have been awarded 
to this man by our own and by foreign 
governments and by institutions of 
higher learning. I have pointed out that 
he has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
with gold star awarded by the Navy in 
lieu of a second award, and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal with an oak 
leaf cluster awarded by the Army. He 
has been made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor by France and a grand officer of 
the Order of Leopold of Belgium, and has 
received a number of other decorations 
and awards from foreign governments. 
He was awarded the Medal of Freedom 
by President Eisenhower in July of 1958. 
He has recéived 23 honorary degrees 
from colleges and universities in the 
United States and other countries. 

I think that is a pretty fair score. I 
doubt very much if one could get very 


Also, in the same way, he is at least tfar beyond the fingers of one hand in 


one of those in high places who urged 
that the United States begin immedi- 


ately the production of a hydrogen bomb, 
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numbering the. citizens of the United 
States who have been similarly honored. 
I am not aware of the exact census, but 


I think this company is a pretty select 
one. Let those of us who are to vote 
on the question of confirmation of Mr. 
Strauss’ nomination think for a moment 
about the effect upon governments which 
have decorated Strauss—the Govern- 
ment of France, the Government of Bel- 
gium, and of other governments; let us 
think about the effect upon the facultids; 
student bodies, and bodies of alumni of 
the schools and universities which have 
awarded him honorary degrees; and the 
effect upon the congregation and tem- 
ple which he headed in such a distin- 
guished manner for so many years, if 
we turn down his nomination. I think 
this should be a very heavy burden upon 
the conscience of every Senator who pro- 
poses to take action in this case which 
would ‘place Strauss in a most unfor- 
tunate light. 

Mr. Strauss is president of the board 
of trustees of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. I should like to 
point out that after Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer had lost his security clearance 
Mr. Strauss voted to retain him as di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. To those who might suggest; not- 
withstanding the facts in the record as 
to participation by Mr. Strauss in Dr. 
Oppenheimer's loss of clearance, that 
this was an act of contrition, I should 


like to say that Mr. Strauss also retained. 


Dr. Oppenheimer as head of a commit- 
tee to make awards to scientists from 
the Lewis and Rosa Strauss memorial 
fund, which is Mr. Strauss’. own chari- 
table foundation. 

I think that is a very interesting point. 
I am not passing judgment; Lam not 
trying to pose as a supercensor, but it 


is said that, what was done with regard 


to Strauss in the committee, and various 
aspects of the testimony against Strauss, 
were attributable to the Oppenheimer 
case. I shall not pass judgment on that 
question, but certainly Dr. Oppenheimer 
himself must have had a judgment. At 
least, he must have had a judgment that 
Strauss was vacting as an honest man, 
that Strauss was at least a man of per- 
sonal integrity and character. If he had 
thought, for example, that Strauss was 
a man who lacked character and integ- 
rity, that hé was a man who could not 
be trusted, that he was a very slippery 
fellow, do any of my colleagues believe 
that a man of Dr. Oppenheimer's char- 
acter would have continued his associa- 
tion with Strauss? I am here to testify 
to Dr. Oppenheimer’s character, what- 
ever may have been charged with respect 
to security indiscretions. He is a great 
character. He is an outstanding scien- 
tist not only in the United States but in 
the world. Is it conceivable that such 
a man would have allowed himself to 
remain associated with the personal 
charity of Strauss if he had thought that 
in the proceedings on security clearance 
Strauss had shown any lack of character 
or integrity? He might have disagreed 
with him. He would not be half the man 
he is if he did not disagree with him. But 
obviously he had no reservations about 
the honesty of his purpose or the integ- 
rity of his decisions. 

I think that is a very revealing and 
important thing. When I read the 
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biography of Strauss, and the intimate 
details of which I was not aware, this 
particular incident had a very profound 
effect on me, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
fron. New York know that three mem- 
bers of the committee, who had formerly 
been Governors of States, and who felt 
that the prerogative of the President in 
the choice of his top-echelon officials 
ought not to be repudiated unless it was 
established by clear and convincing evi- 
dence that the nominee was disloyal to 
the country, incompetent, or dishonest, 
submitted a report, in which they made 
this statement concerning the Oppen- 
heimer issue: 

In every facet of this issue there was in- 
volved solely a question of judgment. On 
the Oppenheimer case the nominee was one 
of nine in an official position who was re- 
quired to pass on the revocation of the secu- 
rityclearance. The decision of the three-man 
“Gray Board” was reviewed by the Manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
thereafter by the five-man Atomic Energy 
Commission itself. The “Gray Board” deci- 
sion was 2 to 1 to revoke the security clear- 
ance, in which the Manager of the AEC con- 
curred, and the “Gray Board's” decision was 
upheld on review by the Commission by a 
vote of 4 to 1. The very number of persons 
who participated officially in the Oppen- 
heimer case indicated conclusively that the 
decision was a matter of judgment, not of 
personal prejudice, 


Is the Senator from New York familiar 
with that statement of three members of 
the committee who were former State 
Governors? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York has a clear recollection of that, but 
I am delighted to get the question in the 
precise form in which the statement was 
made. I thank the Senator from Ohio. 
He is helping me to illustrate the funda- 
mental thesis which I am trying to place 
before the Senate, and that is that the 
practices of a lifetime and the built-in 
character of a man show in ways which 
are quite outside the purview of a con- 
tested hearing, where many are against 
him and he is trying to fight back, and 
that within the context of his life it is 
shown that the man is not a man who 
lacks integrity, and that he is a man who 
can be trusted rather than a man who 
cannot be trusted. 

As the Senator points out, the very 
makeup of that proceeding, the very 
number of people who participated, the 
very role Strauss played in it, when 

-coupled with the fact which induced the 
Senator's question—that after the secur- 
ity clearance was denied, to which Strauss 
was one of nine parties, nonetheless Op- 
penheimer remained as a consultant in 
a personal charity—not of the Institute 
for Advanced Studies, of which Strauss 
was Chairman of the Board. Oppen- 
heimer, having made that his life’s work, 
could have said, “I will take it from the 
hands of anyone, because this is my life, 
this is my work.” But this was the per- 
sonal charity of Strauss, in memory of 
his parents, and Oppenheimer stayed— 
and considering a man of the high char- 
actor Oppenheimer is, this is a very 
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material element to anyone who is, as 
I am, a character witness for Strauss. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact, if I 
may ask the Senator from New York, 
that if Strauss is to be condemned be- 
cause of what was done in the Oppen- 
heimer case, then every one of the nine 
men who took action similar to that 
taken by Strauss are likewise to be con- 
demned and labeled as unfit to hold 
office? 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me, sir, that 
that is the gravamen of the complaint, 
and I would say—let me not give my own 
opinion, but let me put it this way. 
Those who oppose Strauss on that ground 
should equally oppose the others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I should like to have 
the Senator’s opinion on what would be 
the state of mind on the Senate floor 
today if Strauss had repudiated the rec- 
ommendation of the “Gray Board,” 
which had suggested that clearance be 
removed, and he now were here labeled 
as a man who was giving comfort and 
succor to the Communists. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, I will say to my 
colleague, and I smile when I say it, 
that very probably there would be an- 
other heavy minority against him on 
that ground, but perhaps differently con- 
stituted than the present minority. He 
would be in trouble either way. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from New York know that in the effort 
to label Strauss as being zealous in his 
dominating position on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, by questions and 
innuendo it was said that Strauss de- 
liberately dissuaded a Dr. Baker, the 
president of Ohio University, from ac- 
cepting a position on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which was tendered to him? 

Has the Senator heard anything about 
that? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not, but again 
it is just of a piece with the effort which 
was made and is being made to empha- 
size that this man cannot be trusted. 

The Senator from Ohio in his question 
and in the information which it discloses 
bears out again my fundamental thesis 
that we are asked to make a lack of 
integrity finding; and in Strauss’ case, 
considering his whole life and the frame 
of reference, that is tantamount to ask- 
ing us to convict him of a crime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator from 
New York know that, in effect, it was im- 
plied by the questions which were asked, 
that Strauss wanted no strong men on 
the Atomic Energy Commission, so that 
he could completely dominate it; he os- 
tensibly met with Baker and dissuaded 
Baker from accepting an appointment, 
and that Strauss had to answer questions 
on that subject, propounded by a num- 
ber of members of the committee? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is aware of that general situation. 
However, I will say that the question, for 
which I am very grateful to the Senator 
from Ohio, brings out the color and char- 
acter which is so much of a piece with the 
criticism of Strauss because he claims too 
much credit. I mentioned this before 
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when I said that even if he had a fraction 
of 1 percent of the credit, the Nation 
ought to be grateful to him. Everyone 
a that he has done what I have 
said. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator given 
consideration to a paradoxical situation 
which is related to Strauss’ claiming un- 
due credit? What I have in mind is 
that, on the one hand, he has been 
labeled as an enemy of humanity, one 
who might be responsible for sending the 
hydrogen through the air and bringing 
destruction to humanity, and, on the 
other hand, he is being charged with 
having claimed too much credit for what 
has been done. 

Mr. JAVITS. These are the paradoxes 
which people will get into when they try 
to crowd an issue and overweight it. I 
thank the Senator. I should now like 
to complete my statement. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. On the issue of taking 
credit for the atomic bomb—and the 
whole United States knows, I believe, 
that Admiral Strauss was administra- 
tively, at least, one of the persons most 
responsible for the bomb; a crime for 
which he seems to have been condemned 
in certain places—I wonder whether the 
Senator knows what the Russians have 
been saying in support of the charges 
made against Admiral Strauss? If the 
Senator is not familiar with that, I 
should like to read something to him in 
the content of my question. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York may be aware of the particular 
statement which is being made by the 
Soviet Union. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
ask me that in the form of a question, 
I will advise the Senator whether I am 
aware of it or not. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to con- 
tinue, if I may, with the question, be- 
cause I would like to know if the Senator 
is aware that Radio Moscow, through 
Tass radio teletype in Russian to Eu- 
rope, on May 6, 1959, seems perfectly 
willing to credit Admiral Strauss with 
his activities in connection with the de- 
velopment of the H-bomb, a crime with 
which he is charged by all of the three 
nonsenatorial witnesses against him, 
and two of the four on major points. I 
have in mind the two scientists. The 
scientists are praised in the Russian 
teletype and press, and this is what they 
say: 

The appointment of Strauss is also op- 
posed by those who feel that he continu- 
ously disrupted the efforts directed toward 
the achievement of an international agree- 


ment on the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests. 


A number of scientists testified against 
Strauss. The Russian dispatch says: 

Another physicist, David Hill, in his speech 
accused Strauss of having published illusory 
statements concerning the danger of radio- 
active fallout and said: “The majority of 
scientists in the United States would prefer 
Mr. Strauss to be completely relieved of his 
duties in the Government. 


1959 


That is the end of that particular quo- 
tation. There is nothing which would 
make the Russians happier than the re- 
jection of the nomination of Mr. Strauss, 

The next Russian comment comes 
from Moscow, the Soviet North Ameri- 
can service in English, under date of 
June 2, 1959, a Leonid Yeniseyev com- 
mentary. Iread: 

Of course, all of this is no reason for cher- 
ishing illusion. It is well known that there 
are plenty of influential people in the United 
States who, for one reason or another, need 
the arms race. Take, for instance, a fact 
that was learned from the candidature of 
Strauss (who was?) being discussed for the 
post of Secretary of Commerce? The Senate 
admitted, to all intents and purposes, that 
when Strauss headed the Atomic Energy 
Commission he was chiefly to blame for the 
disarmament talks being broken off. 


Next I read an excerpt from a speech 
delivered by Khrushchev in the Soviet 
pavilion at the Leipzig Fair on March 
6, 1959. Speaking of the alleged chorus 
of the West against trade with Commu- 
nists, Khrushchev said: 

Recently the voice of U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce Strauss has been particularly no- 
ticeable in this chorus. Yet, such arguments 
cannot really convince anyone. 


Khrushchev goes on with his well- 
known ranting and then says: 

By ignoring the interests of millions of 
people, capitalism is discrediting itself still 
more in the eyes of the peoples. People will 
increasingly come to the conclusion that the 
capitalist system does not give them the 
possibility of securing their livelihood and 
the livelihoods of their families. It is in 
this, Mr. Strauss, that the danger to capital- 
ism lies, and not in the notion that by trad- 
ing with us you will strengthen communism. 


Finally, Moscow, in its Soviet African 
service in English, under date of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1959, attacks Secretary Strauss 
and says: 

Three hundred major Soviet scientists and 
prominent specialists in every branch of the 
economy compiled the 7-year plan. This 
scientifically based plan, discussed by the 
whole nation, takes account of the latest 
achievements of science and engineering. 
A fitting answer to people like Strauss who 
advance such ridiculous assertions as the 
unreliability of the Soviet control figures 
was given by the British newspaper Reynolds 
News, which said that only a fool can now 
laugh at these plans, which are backed by 
gigantic achievements. 


I ask the Senator from New York if 
he would not conclude from the ex- 
cerpts which I have read that the Soviet 
Government is well aware of the con- 
tributions made by Admiral Strauss to 
the development of the H-bomb pro- 
gram; well aware of his patriotic sery- 
ices to the United States, which the 
Russians regard as unpatriotic; and 
well aware that the testimony of Dr. 
David Inglis, who is relied upon in the 
minority views, is an authoritative rea- 
son, one of seyen given in the report, 
why Admiral Strauss should not be con- 
firmed. The minority said that Dr. 
Inglis was their authority. I ask the 
Senator from New York—and then I 
shall be finished with this query—does 
he not agree that the Russians are 
well aware of the contributions of Ad- 
miral Strauss to the defense of the 
United States? 
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Mr. JAVITS. My answer is that the 
Russians are very well aware of it, and 
that Dr. Inglis was aware too. I do not 
want to be gratuitous about this, but 
I hope that even the opponents of the 
Strauss nomination are aware of it also. 

Mr. President, I have taken much of 
the Senate's time. I shall conclude my 
statement with a very brief analysis of 
two of the major points which are made 
against Strauss, and which I, as a 
lawyer, have examined. There are two 
major specifications which, it seems to 
me are essentially lawyers’ concepts. 
One is the argument that Strauss has 
persisted in asserting before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce that the so-called Dixon-Yates 
contract was “valid,” even after the De- 
partment of Justice had filed a pleading 
which alleged that the contract was in- 
valid as a matter of law. 

The misconception of that argument 
is simply that Strauss was not passing 
upon the validity of the contract as a 
lawyer; he was passing upon the validity 
of the contract as a businessman. The 
evidence shows that. He was passing 
upon the validity of a contract which 
he thought would be profitable to his 
particular interest, in this case, the 
U.S. Government. He is not a lawyer; 
it is very clear that he was not speaking 
as a lawyer. As evidence of that, I give 
this answer by him to a question: 

As of that time, under those circumstances, 
I thought it was a good contract. I think 
its provisions were fair; I think as a matter 
of fact they were more than fair to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. And today 
we could not get the money for such a fig- 
ure, anything like such a figure; and I doubt 
whether we would ever be able to get any 
companies to agree to the limitations on 
earnings which these companies at that time 
were willing to agree to. 


The important thing to point out is 
that the objections which were made by 
the Government were essentially objec- 
tions as a matter of law. In its answer, 
the Government said that the alleged 
agreement as set forth in the pleadings 
in the case of Mississippi Valley Generat- 
ing Co. against the United States, as de- 
fendant, was in violation of a statute, 
“for the following reasons, among 
others.” Then the reasons set forth 
were legal reasons; they were not factual 
reasons, or reasons which bore on busi- 
ness judgment. 

Finally, I wish to address myself to 
the controversy or the colloquy which 
occurred with respect to the charge 
against Strauss that he was duplicitous 
in respect to a certain letter written by 
counsel for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and which had been signed, not by 
Strauss, who stated at that time that he 
was in Rome. In his testimony before 
the committee he said the letter was 
written by Dr. Libby, one of his asso- 
ciates on the Commission. 

That issue turned upon this fulcrum. 
Strauss, like any other businessman, 
said he assumed responsibility for what- 
ever his subordinates did. But the 
minority of the committee has tried to 
charge him with not only the responsi- 
bility for what a subordinate did, but 
also the motive and the nature of the 
conduct of the subordinate in doing it. 
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In short, this is certainly a strange 
doctrine for any lawyer to aceept. As- 
sumption of liability is a clear iegal doc- 
trine. One may assume the obligation 
to pay for simple damages caused by the 
fraud of another, but one cannot assume, 
even if he wanted to, any lack of in- 
tegrity in another. Fraud or duplicity 
is a tort or a crime which is personal 
to the one who commits it and cannot 
be assumed by another. 

Mr. President, I sum up as follows: 
The whole case of the opponents is built 
fundamentally upon a lack of integrity. 
This is clear from the record and clear 
from their argument. To sustain that 
case against a man in the position of 
Admiral Strauss, is, in effect, to sustain 
against him a finding as serious to him 
as conviction of a crime. Certainly that 
should not be done except on the basis 
of evidence beyond a reasonable doubt; 
and I cannot conceive how any objec- 
tive and fairminded appraiser of the 
facts could find other than that this 
evidence not only falls short of being 
beyond a reasonable doubt, but even 
falls short of a preponderance of the 
evidence or falls short of a test of equal 
fairness which anyone might wish to 
apply. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
confirm the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss to this office, as he richly de- 
serves to have his nomination confirmed. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to the 
Senate for its indulgence; and I yield 
the floor. 

(During the proceedings on the nom- 
ination of Mr. Strauss, the following 
message was received from the House of 
Representatives: ) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1968) to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quota and price-support program; that 
the House insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill; requested a further confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Cool EY, Mr. Poace, Mr. GRANT, 
Mr. ALBERT, Mr. HoEven, Mr. Dacve, and 
Mr. BELCHER were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the further 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1) to amend the Federal 
Airport Act in order to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
TO BE SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss 
to be Secretary of Commerce. 
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(Mr. GOLDWATER addressed the 
Senate. After having spoken for about 1 
hour and 40 minutes, he said:) 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] was 
listed earlier today to speak. For rea- 
sons of his own, he was not able to 
make his speech, which I have seen in 
part and which I consider to be a very 
excellent treatise on this debate. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Connecticut may 
address the Senate at this time, with the 
understanding that I will not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
Senator from Arizona agree to two 
things in this connection? In order to 
prevent the breaking of the continuity 
of his speech, would he permit the re- 
marks of the Senator from Connecticut 
to appear before his remarks? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
from Arizona agree that this break shall 
not be regarded as transaction of busi- 
ness? He knows the circumstances. It 
would be subject to a quorum call if it 
were regarded thus. With that under- 
standing, I would not object. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the un- 
derstanding of the junior Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. ANDERSON. With that under- 
standing, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have another request. The distinguish- 
ed senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has some remarks which I know 
he wanted to make today. They are 
not lengthy, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that after the Senator from Con- 
necticut has concluded his remarks, the 
Senator from Oregon may be allowed 
to make his remarks, without my losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, am I to un- 
derstand that this is under the same 
circumstances as the permission which 
was granted to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. With that under- 
standing, there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(Mr. GOLDWATER thereupon yielded 
to Mr. Dopp and subsequently to Mr. 
Morse and other Senators, who address- 
ed the Senate. After the conclusion of 
their address, Mr. GOLDWATER resumed 
and concluded his speech, which appears 
entire at a subsequent place in the REC- 
ORD.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is the 
inscrutable irony of public life in a 
democracy that he who devotes his life 
to enlarging the security of his country 
has himself no security; he who strives 
for the achievement of peace is himself 
destined for a life of violent controversy 
and ceaseless contention; and he who 
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most earnestly and honorably seeks the 
favor of his countrymen is the most in 
danger, in the end, of being painted an 
“enemy of the people.” 

It is a further paradox that those in 
political life who are the victims of this 
irony, and who have the most reason to 
deplore it, are by the nature of their 
role so often compelled to act as prose- 
cutor, judge, jury, and sometimes exe- 
cutioner of the careers and the reputa- 
tions of their colleagues. 

And thus it is this week the Senate 
of the United States is passing judg- 
ment on, and perhaps will bring to a bit- 
ter end the long and eventful public 
service of Adm. Lewis Strauss. 

If, after a successful business career, 
Lewis Strauss were being appointed to 
his first Government post, or if he had 
a record in public service that was un- 
obtrusive and unspectacular, past ex- 
perience indicates his nomination 
would have been confirmed with ease 
and dispatch. 

It is therefore precisely because he 
has played a commanding role, an ag- 
gressive role, a decisive role in Gov- 
ernment that his confirmation is in 
doubt. 

Is it a singular defect in character, a 
personal failure in public service, that 
has brought on this protracted and bit- 
ter conflict over Admiral Strauss? Or, 
is it rather in the nature of public life 
that a resourceful and vigorous figure, 
continually in the storm center of con- 
tested issues, will inevitably antagonize 
diverse factions that will at length com- 
bine to destroy him? 

If it is only a personal failure that is 
involved here, the Strauss affair has lim- 
ited significance. But if the root of this 
confirmation struggle is not failure but 
achievement, then we are writing an- 
other episode in a continuing story that 
has universal implications, a story which 
may contain a chapter for each of us. 

Lewis L. Strauss is a man of 63 years. 

He is a former shoe salesman with a 
high school education who has received 
honorary degrees from 29 colleges and 
universities. 

He has a background of devoted serv- 
ice to philanthropic and religious affairs. 

He has earned distinction and wealth 
in the field of finance. 

He has a record of honorable achieve- 
ment in the naval service, in which he 
rose progressively to the rank of rear 
admiral. 

He has played some role in almost 
every administration, Democratic or Re- 
publican, since the days of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

He has earned letters of commenda- 
tion from five Presidents. 

He has been awarded five of his coun- 
try's highest decorations. 

He has been honored by grateful na- 
tions of the free world. 

He has taken firm positions on mat- 
ters of first importance to this Nation, 
positions that were controversial, posi- 
tions that were right. 

Now, in the 42d year of his public life, 
at its climactic hour, we in the Senate are 
asked to reward this man by visiting 
upon him a condemnation and a repudi- 
ation that have not been accorded any 
other American in a generation. 
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The accusations against Strauss in- 
clude charges of sufficient gravity to war- 
rant his rejection should they be proved. 
The opponents of Strauss include re- 
spected, and I must say revered, Mem- 
bers of the Senate. They had the full 
right, the full duty, and the full oppor- 
tunity to prove their charges conclu- 
sively. 

In my judgment, they failed to do so. 

Admiral Strauss’ achievements, his 
experience, his competence are clear 
matters of record. The charges against 
him remain unclear and unresolved 
matters of contention. 

I have therefore decided to vote for 
the confirmation of the nomination 
of Lewis Strauss, and I shall state for the 
record the reasons that led me to this 
decision. 

If I could briefly summarize all the 
charges made against Strauss, I would 
divide them into three groups: 

Accusations that are grave but not 
proved; 

Accusations that are proved but not 
grave; 

Accusations that are both grave and 
proved but which, in my judgment, re- 
flect credit and not discredit upon Ad- 
miral Strauss. 

The most serious charges against 
Strauss, in my opinion, concerned his 
participation in the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. Adolphe Wenzell, who helped to 
negotiate this contract, represented both 
the Government and a corporation doing 
business with the Government. It is 
charged that Strauss knew of this con- 
flict of interest. No motive has been 
assigned to Strauss for this hinted con- 
spiracy. Even if we could assume, as I 
cannot, that Strauss could descend from 
a lifelong standard of honor and 
probity to adopt the tactics of a com- 
mon cheat, there is no way he could have 
profited from doing so. The motive is 
nonexistent, and the evidence is uncon- 
vincing. 

It is argued that Strauss must have 
known of the serious conflict of interest 
involving Adolphe Wenzell because the 
men around him knew of it. This is 
mere inference. And in the one case 
where there has been an authoritative 
judgment on this point, the instance of 
Mr. Hughes, the U.S. Court of Claims 
held that the greater weight of evidence 
indicated Hughes had informed Strauss 
only of Wenzell’s connection with the 
First Boston Corp. 

It is asserted that Wenzell, himself, 
told Strauss that he represented the 
Bureau of the Budget, and Wenzell has 
so sworn under oath. But under ques- 
tioning Wenzell was so vague and so ob- 
scure about everything else discussed in 
this 10-minute meeting that his testi- 
mony on so crucial a point, I say, cannot 
be relied on. Note carefully that on the 
occasions when Wenzell visited the AEC, 
he listed himself as a representative of 
the First Boston Corp., not of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Nothing has been introduced into the 
Recorp to refute the statement of Strauss 
that he saw Wenzell only twice in his 
life, once for a brief introductory meet- 
ing that neither participant remembers 
clearly; and once when they were merely 
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in the same room, with others, for a 
very short time. 

Strauss is charged with personal re- 
sponsibility for doctoring the chronology 
of the Dixon-Yates contract in order to 
cover up the role of Adolphe Wenzell. 
But the fact is that Strauss was away 
from Washington when the chronology 
was prepared and that while he, as head 
of the Commission, must and does take 
general responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of that chronology he cannot, I 
say, in justice, be held personally culpa- 
ble for any defects in it. 

Another large portion of the hearings 
was devoted to the relationship of 
Strauss with the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. It is maintained that his 
conduct toward the Joint Committee was 
characterized by deceit, evasiveness, and 
a lack of cooperation. 

Strauss countered this with the claim 
that three of the four Joint Committee 
chairmen who served during his tenure 
on the Atomic Energy Commission held 
the highest opinion of his services and 
shared the deepest respect and cordial- 
ity toward him. He further introduced 
messages from the three executive di- 
rectors of the Joint Committee who 
preceded the present incumbent, letters 
testifying to Strauss’ complete and un- 
qualified cooperation with the Joint 
Committee. 

Several instances are recorded of de- 
layed communication between the AEC 
and the Joint Committee. But this 
must be considered against the back- 
ground of the thousands of instances of 
prompt and proper communication. 
During the period of Strauss’ chair- 
manship, the average number of letters 
and reports from the Commission to the 
Joint Committee approximately dou- 
bled, compared with the period of his 
predecessor. 

The “cause celebre“ of Strauss’ al- 
leged failure to inform properly the 
Joint Committee is the question of a bi- 
lateral executive agreement concerning 
an exchange of nuclear submarine in- 
formation between the United States 
and Great Britain, an agreement which 
Strauss submitted to the President prior 
to advising the committee. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the able chairman of the Subcommittee 
for International Agreements and Co- 
operation, is the Senator most involved 
in this incident. This was one of 43 bi- 
lateral agreements which the Senator 
from Rhode Island worked out with Ad- 
miral Strauss. 

He has said of this matter: 

What I am interested in is whether or 
not this man deliberately repressed a re- 
port that should have gone to the Joint 
Committee. 

If Lewis Strauss did that, as much as I 
love and respect him I would have to vote 
against him. If he repressed information 
that he was obliged to give under the law, 
I too would have to vote against him. 


But the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pastore] voted to report favorably 
Strauss’ nomination with the obvious 
conviction that any failures of Strauss 
to inform properly the Joint Committee 
were due not to deceit but to the ele- 
ment of human limitation in the face 
of an enormous task. 
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A typical attack on Strauss is the as- 
sertion that he is “an apostle of anti- 
intellectualism and a discourager of sci- 
ence,” and that this attitude demoralized 
the Atomic Energy Commission, alien- 
ated the scientific community, and even 
discouraged young men and women from 
entering the field of science. That is a 
dreadful accusation. 

Again, the record fails to support this 
accusation. The list of Strauss’ lifelong 
friends includes some of the world’s most 
respected scientists. Many of them have 
come forward to speak in his behalf. 

Long ago, Strauss established a per- 
sonal foundation for the purpose of en- 
couraging and rewarding scientific en- 
deavor. During his AEC Chairmanship, 
and at his urging, expenditures for pure 
scientific research doubled. 

At his recommendation, the President 
appointed two distinguished scientists to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, marking 
the first time that science has been rep- 
resented on the Commission to that ex- 
tent. Perhaps the most convincing 
answer to this vague charge of anti- 
intellectualism is the fact that Strauss’ 
own son, at Admiral Strauss’ encourage- 
ment, became a physicist. 

If a portion of the scientific com- 
munity condemn Strauss because he has 
rigidly enforced security laws with which 
they disagree, it is hardly conclusive 
evidence against Strauss. It should, 
rather, be construed as the expected lot of 
any man responsible for regulating the 
activities of people who do not want to be 
regulated. 

Admiral Strauss answered this charge 
in an able and compelling manner when 
he said: 

If the enthusiasm of scientists to work for 
the Government requires a change in the law, 
or a change in procedures, or exceptions to 
the law in particular cases, or the exclusion 
of scientists from the laws which govern 
other citizens, these are matters for the law- 
makers. I do not believe that this is true of 
scientists. It is not true of those I know, 
and I know hundreds of these gifted and 
patriotic men. 

I continue to believe that on respect for 
law, world peace and national security finally 
depend. 


Mr. President, Admiral Strauss, it is 
said, was too dedicated to a one-track 
atomic policy, based on the mistaken be- 
lief that we could maintain a permanent 
nuclear lead over the Russians, and 
could depend upon that lead for our secu- 
rity. If this were true, it would only in- 
dicate to me that Admiral Strauss 
shares with the administration and with 
the Congress the guilt for a policy that 
has seen us steadily whittle away our 
conventional forces, because of an as- 
sumed nuclear advantage that has now 
disappeared. 

But the record indicates that Admiral 
Strauss was one of those who doubted our 
atomic supremacy from the outset, and 
who was so doubtful of our lead that he 
was the main motivating force behind 
the development of the monitoring sys- 
tem which first detected Russian atomic 
tests, and thus disabused us of any 
illusions we might have had about being 
very far ahead of the Russians. 

Those who believe that the path to 
peace lies in various forms of appease- 
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ment are ever ready to launch the epithet 
of warmonger at those who believe that 
peace can be achieved only by national 
strength in support of right principles. 

It is not unusual, therefore, that 
Admiral Strauss stands accused of being 
a worshipper of blind, naked force, and 
has been attacked for his single-minded 
dedication to the maximum development 
of the nuclear power of this Nation. 

The author of this attack, Dr. Inglis, 
discredited himself and his testimony in 
my eyes, when he said that the United 
States bore “a national guilt” for the 
nuclear armaments race, and when he 
implied that the United States and Rus- 
sia are equally guilty for the failure of 
progress in disarmament negotiations. 

Mr. President, all honor to Admiral 
Strauss for his dedication to the maxi- 
mum development of our nuclear power. 
All honor to him for insisting that we 
push ahead and develop the hydrogen 
bomb, when Inglis and many others who 
now oppose Admiral Strauss were urg- 
ing a halt to further developments until 
the Soviet Union had caught up with 
us, in the vain and futile hope that 
Russia could be persuaded to forego de- 
velopment of the H-bomb. 

Admiral Strauss’ work in behalf of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy pro- 
vides perhaps the best answer to the 
strange and venomous statement that 
he is a “worshiper of blind, naked 
force.” He was the author of the Presi- 
dent’s atoms-for-peace program which 
so stirred the imagination of the 
world. And under Admiral Strauss’ 
leadership of the AEC, the annual 
budget of Project Sherwood, the pro- 
gram for developing peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, has been expanded from 
$400,000 a year to between $20 and $30 
million a year. 

The attacks on Admiral Strauss by 
Inglis and Hill recall to mind the at- 
tacks of Cyrus Eaton, the scandalous 
apologist for Communist Russia. The 
nature of these attacks, the philosophy 
behind them, the basic injustice of them 
brought home to me the character of 
some of the opposition, and recalled to 
my mind the statement first made of 
Grover Cleveland: 

We love him for the enemies he has made. 


There has been placed in the record a 
good deal of testimony to the effect that 
Admiral Strauss was too security-con- 
scious, that he placed too much em- 
phasis upon security in the atomic en- 
ergy program. At one point in the rec- 
ord, Dr. Inglis referred to Admiral 
Strauss as the “watchdog of security” in 
the AEC, as if that were a term of 
opprobrium. 

Admiral Strauss has given an answer 
to this charge, in words that deserve to 
be repeated: 

There are some who think that in the past 
we have erred on the side of excessive secu- 
rity. There are others who think we have 
revealed too much information. Many years 
of association with the problem have shown 
me that when the error is on the side of too 
much security, that can be rectified; but if 
the error has been in the other direction, 
there is nothing appropriate but handwring- 
ing and vain regrets. 
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Mr. President, this subject leads us to 
a discussion of the Oppenheimer case, 
Not much has been said about it re- 
cently; but it was raised in the hear- 
ings, and it was raised for the purpose 
of hurting Admiral Strauss. 

It was alleged that Admiral Strauss, 
through vindictiveness and personal 
spite, persecuted Dr. Oppenheimer, 
ruined his reputation, and drove him out 
of Government service. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s self-styled supporters persist in 
dragging his tragic and unfortunate case 
before the public again and again. 
Neither the committee hearing room nor 
the floor of the Senate is a proper place 
to retry the Oppenheimer case, and I 
very deeply regret that the question was 
ever raised. But since it has been raised, 
ESE it is necessary to comment upon 
it. 

Mr. President, if ever a Government 
official, in possession of critical secret 
information, indicted himself as a se- 
curity risk by his own words and actions, 
it was Oppenheimer. No vindictiveness 
or personal spite on the part of any- 
one, much less Admiral Strauss, need be 
invented to explain the dismissal of Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

It is an uncontested fact that over a 
period of many years, Dr. Oppenheimer 
persisted in Communist associations, He 
was a regular financial contributor to 
the Communist Party. His wife, his 
brother, and his brother's wife were all 
former Communist Party members. And 
I think it is about time that the people 
of this country were reminded of this, 
or perhaps learned of it for the first 
time. A number of Oppenheimer’s 
friends were Communist officials and 
Communist Party members. In one in- 
credible instance, a Communist func- 
tionary named Haakon Chevalier ap- 
proached Dr. Oppenheimer, in an at- 
tempt to get atomic secrets from him, 

It is an admitted matter of record 
that Oppenheimer concealed this espio- 
nage attempt from security investiga- 
tors of our Nation, in an attempt to 
protect a Communist spy. With this 
background, it was inevitable that Op- 
penheimer would be subjected to re- 
peated security board hearings. It was 
not Strauss that decided Oppenheimer’s 
fate. He was only one of nine men to 
pass upon his security qualifications. 
A three-man security board, composed 
of Gordon Gray, Thomas A. Morgan, 
and Ward Evans, held exhaustive hear- 
ings. Oppenheimer was present; he was 
represented by counsel; he had full op- 
portunity to confront the witnesses 
against him. 

The Gray Board decided, by a two to 
one vote—Evans dissenting—to recom- 
mend that Oppenheimer be denied secu- 
rity reinstatement. Yet some of these 
people would have us believe it was 
Strauss who, out of vindictiveness and 
spite, got rid of Oppenheimer. 

The Gray Board finding was sub- 
mitted to the General Manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, General 
Nicholas, who ruled against Oppen- 
heimer. This finding was appealed to 
the full Atomic Energy Commission 
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where it was approved by a vote of four 
to one. 

Nine people, therefore, judged the 
Oppenheimer case. Seven of them, in- 
cluding Strauss, ruled against Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

I suppose I should not be too surprised 
or shocked, as I am, because it is typical 
of the leftwing extremists that they re- 
fuse to accept a decision so arrived at 
as the honest judgment of a preponder- 
ance of reasonable and dedicated men. 
It is typical of the intolerance and ar- 
rogance of this group that they should 
cry foul, that they should attribute this 
decision to the sinister motives of one 
man, and that they should persevere in 
their attempts to destroy him. 

Strauss’ conduct on the Oppenheimer 
matter was exemplary throughout. 
Should it be held against him by the Sen- 
ate, it would be a shabby reward for his 
diligence in carrying out a public trust. 

Mr. President, I had expected at this 
point to ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted and printed at this place in the 
Record some excerpts from the Oppen- 
heimer hearing. I shall not do so, be- 
cause I understand the parliamentary 
situation, but I urge all within the sound 
of my voice and all who, I hope, will read 
what I have said tonight to take the 
time to read the Oppenheimer record. 
Every person in this country should read 
it. They should know what went on, 
and they should read it if they want 
to be clear about the part Mr. Strauss 
played in that matter. 

Some say that the tenor of Strauss’ 
committee testimony gives conclusive 
evidence of intent to evade and deceive. 
This has been said time and again. 

I have tried to study his testimony 
with a dispassionate eye, and with the 
belief that the principal witness in these 
hundreds of pages of involved testimony 
should be given the benefit of every 
doubt. 

That was my premise. Other Sen- 
ators may not agree with me. I think 
I can defend my premise. I think it is 
right. I think a Presidential nominee 
with 42 years of public service has the 
right to the benefit of every doubt and 
the presumption that he will be given 
the benefit of that doubt. So I gave it 
to him. 

As I read the record, and I want to 
be frank, I say it is true that, in my 
judgment, Strauss’ answers are often 
characterized by a certain formalism, a 
certain legalism which might be inter- 
preted as evasiveness. It is true that 
some apparent contradictions, some mis- 
takes remain uncorrected in the record. 
Yet, who among us could undergo so 
gruelling and all-encompassing a cross- 
examination of so complex a career with- 
out making mistakes and contradictions? 

It is not an easy thing for a man to 
defend every day, every minor event, 
every chance remark of a tremendously 
complicated public career against at- 
tacks from all sides. 

Anybody who knows anything at all 
about human nature knows it is only 
natural that, in defending against at- 
tack on so many fronts, there should be 
some omissions, some contradictions, 
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and some mistakes. As a matter of 
fact, if there were none, I would be 
highly suspicious of the witness. 

There are instances in the record in 
which Strauss has made statements that 
appear misleading and confusing. The 
confusion invariably arises from state- 
ments on minor points which are in 
themselves of small significance. The 
controversy over these subordinate 
points has obscured the fact that again 
and again, on the essential point in- 
volved, Strauss acted rightly. Let me 
comment on two of the most oft-re- 
hearsed examples. 

Strauss was accused by a newspaper 
columnist of having sent for top secret 
security information on Dr. Inglis in 
the hope of discrediting him, and of dis- 
playing that top secret file in clear view 
of Dr. Inglis while Inglis was testifying, 
presumably to intimidate Inglis and 
shake him up. 

What are the facts? When I first 
read the accusation, I said, This is 
pretty serious business. I would not 
like a man in a high post in Govern- 
ment who would resort to that tactic.” 
The fact of the matter is, and I say it, 
I hope, clearly and unmistakably, that 
there is no substantiation in the record 
that Strauss was in possession of any 
such file. On the contrary, the record 
shows—and that is all I can go on; I 
was not at the hearings—but the record 
shows that Strauss never made any in- 
quiry for security information and that 
no security information on Inglis was 
ever released. 

Those are the facts. If anybody can 
find anything in the record to the con- 
trary, I will eat it. 

The confusion arises from the fact 
that Strauss did ask the AEC one or 
two general questions, or some ques- 
tions, about who Inglis was and what 
his area of interest was, in order that 
he might anticipate what type of testi- 
mony Inglis might make against him. 

Any lawyer in this body knows that 
any prudent man would do that. Any- 
one who has ever practiced law would 
have done it. If I had been legal coun- 
sel, I would have done it. Strauss did 
right in doing it for himself. Who does 
not want to know who is going to ap- 
pear against him to condemn him? 
What is wrong with wanting to know? 

Strauss did only what any logical and 
prudent man in his position should have 
done and no just criticism should be lev- 
eled at him because of it, but it has been. 

His statement under cross-examina- 
tion, that he had never asked for any- 
thing on Dr. Inglis in his life was tech- 
nically incorrect. But if by “anything,” 
Strauss referred to top secret, confiden- 
tial, or other security information, 
which was the matter being discussed at 
the time, then his inaccuracy becomes 
merely a question of semantics. 

This is where we get some confusion. 
When he said he had not asked for “any- 
thing,” I was shocked. I read it several 
times. As I read the whole record, it was 
clear what was being discussed and what 
was at issue. When one looks at that 
with a fair eye, the inaccuracy becomes 
merely a question of semantics, 

True enough, Strauss was confused 
about the actual date on which he asked 
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for this information. But the essential 
fact is that he never asked for anything 
he should not have, he was not guilty of 
the charge made against him in the 
press, and whether one regards his state- 
ment as misleading or not is dependent 
upon one’s interpretation of the word 
“anything” referred to in the context of 
the hearing. 

Suppose he had. Would this disquali- 
fy him for the post of Secretary of Com- 
merce? This is an instance of what I 
had in mind when I said there are a lot 
of trivia, a lot of unproven accusations, 
but none of them are important. 

If Mr. Strauss had stood up and said, 
“Yes; I asked for it,“ I would not have 
condemned him. I would have asked for 
it. I would have wanted to know all 
about anybody who was about to appear 
before me, to condemn me, particularly 
if I did not know about him. 

On the question of the steel pipe ship- 
ment to Russia, the essential point is— 
again, I want to talk about the essen- 
tials—that Strauss made a decision 
which he had the clear authority to 
make. He made a decision to prohibit 
that shipment. 

The fact has been established that a 
State Department representative on a 
joint advisory board, below the policy 
meeting level, disagreed with Strauss’ 
decision. But the State Department did 
not disagree strenuously enough to make 
a formal appeal, a procedure that was 
open to it. 

It could have done so. Herein lies the 
cause of confusion. Strauss erred in 
telling the committee that the State De- 
partment fully concurred in this de- 
cision, 

But he meant this in the sense that 
officially speaking, failure to dissent for- 
mally constituted concurrence. 

Many people use language in that 
way. An appeal could have been taken, 
but it was not taken. It is not unrea- 
sonable for a man who is not a lawyer 
and who is not trained in the careful 
use of language to say that was a con- 
currence. What of it? What if he did? 
Does that destroy his character? Does 
that render him incompetent to serve 
as Secretary of Commerce? Or is this 
more trivia? 

There is no reason to doubt that 
Strauss’ statement, confusing as it was, 
was made in good faith and that it even 

a certain technical accuracy. 

Neither in this case nor in the Inglis 
incident could Strauss have had any pos- 
sible motive for misleading the commit- 
tee about his actions. 

This is important. Reasonable men 
who are called upon to pass judgment 
on their fellowmen always look for mo- 
tives. There was not any motive. Mr. 
Strauss had no motive for the so-called 
misleading of the committee. 

His action in each case was completely 
above reproach. It is only the recollec- 
tion of his action which was a bit con- 
fused in his mind, and it is little wonder. 
In that context, his misstatements 
should be construed, in charity and in 
justice, as understandable mistakes— 
beleaguered, badgered, and besieged as 
he has been for these many long weeks. 
These were mistakes made under incred- 
ibly punishing pressure, mistakes which 
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do not constitute any conscious pattern 
of deceit. 

It is Admiral Strauss’ career, his rec- 
ord of public service, which are on trial 
here and not his memory of subordinate 
details. It is his essential honesty that 
we are weighing, not his human failing 
to recall with perfect clarity every event 
of a crowded career. 

I am not one who dismisses lightly the 
Senate’s role in the confirmation of Cab- 
inet appointees. If there are any who 
feel the Senate should perfunctorily ap- 
prove all Presidential Cabinet nominees, 
I am not one of them. I disagree with 
them. 

The Senate has grave duties and re- 
sponsibilities in connection with confir- 
mation. And in this case it has exer- 
cised those duties and fulfilled those 
responsibilities to an unusual degree. 

And just as Senators have the right 
and the duty to base their decisions on 
the closest possible scrutiny, so they 
have also the further responsibility of 
abiding by the final decision of the 
majority. 

Why do I say this? I say it because 
I have read, I have heard, and it has 
been repeatedly said, in particular by 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
that whether or not Strauss could win 
confirmation, he should withdraw be- 
cause the fight over the confirmation of 
his nomination has made him so con- 
troversial that, to quote the stock and 
cheerless phrase, “His usefulness has 
been impaired.” 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, during a recent 
television appeal for support of the Pres- 
ident’s foreign aid program, was con- 
fronted by a reporter with the statement 
that only 51 percent of the American 
people support foreign aid. 

Dr. Bush came back with what I 
thought was a wonderful response, when 
he said, “In a democracy, 51 percent is 
enough.” 

In a Senate confirmation battle, 51 
percent is enough. Once we accept the 
doctrine that the sustained opposition of 
a minority of Senators can so impair a 
nominee’s usefulness that his name 
should be withdrawn, we then subordi- 
nate the right of the majority to the 
caprice of the minority. 

And we would thus give free reign to 
any minority faction to light a fire under 
any Presidential appointee and then 
claim he was so badly burned he was un- 
fit to serve. This attitude puts me in 
mind of the old story about the young 
man who shot and killed his mother and 
father and then claimed that he was en- 
titled to the special consideration of the 
court because he was an orphan. 
(Laughter in the galleries]. 

At the opening of my remarks, I com- 
mented on the seemingly cruel fate that 
seems especially reserved for people in 
public life. Yet, to genuine public ser- 
vants, to those who feel the magnetic pull 
of political affairs, to those who have ex- 
perienced the special satisfaction that 
comes from the performance of public 
duties, there is no doubt that the rewards 
of public life amply compensate for its 
disadvantages. 

Admiral Strauss is obviously a genuine 
public servant in the truest sense of the 
word. He is one who feels something of 
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the magnetic pull and fascination of pub- 
lic life, one who openly and frankly, like 
many of us, prefers it to any other type 
of career. 

He is a man who takes whatever lumps 
public life has to offer without complain- 
ing, a man who loves the rough and tum- 
ble of political strife and makes no 
mournful complaints about being mis- 
used or abused. 

He is a man who joyfully accepts both 
the prerogatives and the penalties of 
public position without asking quarter, 
or demanding special consideration. 

Tlike him for that. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
was not personally present at the hear- 
ings. It is said that Strauss manifested 
traits of character which turned some 
committee members against him during 
those hearings. 

I was not present, but I did read the 
record, and the printed text reveals one 
apparent quality which, I am frank to 
say to my colleagues, arouses and stimu- 
lates my admiration for the man. 

Strauss knew from the beginning—he 
had to know; he was a very bright 
man—that he was on trial for his politi- 
cal life. There could be no doubt about 
that. If he had put on a false humility, 
if he had disguised his assertiveness, if 
he had practiced the genial arts of di- 
plomacy in his appearance before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I would not have admired 
him much; and, indeed, we might have 
had reason for feeling that he was seek- 
ing to deceive the Senate. 

Instead of that, what did he do? He 
honored the committee by meeting his 
inquisitors on their own terms. He ar- 
rived at the committee room each day 
prepared to do battle. He arrived with 
that irrepressible zest for the combat of 
ideas which has always been—and with 
God’s help always will be—the hallmark 
of the great public servant. There was 
no whining, no cringing, no crying, no 
talk of quitting. There was never any 
appeal to sentimentality or sympathy. 
There were never any concessions, never 
any opinions tailored to mollify his 
critics. He sat there like a man and a 
soldier. If some of his answers were less 
than lucid, so were some of the ques- 
tions. 

If the hearings revealed Strauss as a 
prideful man, as has been said, I remind 
my colleagues of the statement of a fa- 
vorite poet and critic of mine, an obscure 
man, but a wise one, Churton Collins, 
the British writer, who said: 

Though pride is not a virtue, it is the 
parent of many virtues. 


If some of the statements were vague 
and oblique, it is also true that many 
of his statements were admirable and 
memorable. The greater part of his 
testimony did him immense credit. The 
record as a whole, in my judgment, re- 
veals a man who has courage, compe- 
tence, intellectual power, a sincere and 
deep patriotism, and an essential in- 
tegrity that shines through the mistakes 
and inaccuracies to which all men are 
subject. 
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So I rise to support the confirmation 
of the nomination of Lewis Strauss to- 
day, not reluctantly, as in the case of 
one who should merely be given the 
benefit of every doubt, but rather with 
the comfort and the conviction that I 
am supporting a man who ought to con- 
tinue in Government, who has rendered 
great services to his country, and who 
deserves the gratitude of the American 
people. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Connecticut on the speech he has just 
made, which I consider to be one of the 
finest during the debate. It shows the 
careful and conscientious effort of the 
Senator from Connecticut. I compli- 
ment him on his fine analysis of the tes- 
timony and the presentation of it in a 
very succinct, easy-to-understand way. 

Mr. President, there was an agreement 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
would speak for a few minutes. Until 
he arrives, I can address myself a little 
further to my effort of the evening. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

I can remember coming into the 
gallery of the Senate when I was a young 
man and wondering what was going on, 
when there was much talk, and all of it 
seemed to be the same. I later learned 
that it was called a filibuster, and I later 
learned that the purpose of it was to 
delay. 

In case my colleagues have any ques- 
tion about what my purpose is in obtain- 
ing the fioor this evening and hanging on 
to it, it is to delay. Why? We want 
our side to have all our votes present. 
That is a perfectly good tactical ma- 
neuver. The majority leader, when he 
felt that he had more votes than we had, 
pressed for a vote. We do not have all 
our votes here yet. One is on the way in 
from one airport, and another from an- 
other airport. A third is still in the air. 
The one in the air will probably be still 
in the air when he arrives here. He will 
probably arrive here between 3 and 6 
o’clock tomorrow morning, so until that 
time I intend to retain the floor. 

Let me say to my colleagues that I will 
not suggest the absence of a quorum. So 
if Senators wish to take advantage of the 
situation and retire to their offices or to 
the marble room, they may do so. The 
junior Senator from Arizona, who has 
control of the floor, will not yield for the 
purpose of a quorum call. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Under an agree- 
ment between the distinguished acting 
majority leader, the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Chair, 
and myself, I shall allow the Senator 
from Oregon to speak at this time. He 
said he wished to speak for half an hour; 
but it is difficult for me to believe that 
he could restrict himself to that brief a 
time. However, I will not quibble over a 
few minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I always 
like to surprise the Senator from Ari- 
zona, and I shall surprise him here to- 
night. 
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I believe that the parliamentary strat- 
egy of the Senator from Arizona is per- 
fectly proper, and I think he owes it to 
his absent colleagues to exercise his par- 
liamentary rights on the floor of the 
Senate, as he has been doing. I think 
he is to be commended for his forth- 
rightness. I assure him that if I were 
in exactly the same position he is in, I, 
too, would exercise my parliamentary 
rights, as I have done on more than one 
occasion. 

Earlier in the day, as one who is gen- 
erally opposed to unanimous-consent 
agreements for votes on major issues in 
the Senate which are highly controver- 
sial, and with respect to which I think it 
is necessary to have full debate, I stated 
that ordinarily I do not agree to unani- 
mous-consent requests fixing a time to 
vote, at least until we have reached the 
point where I feel that the argument is 
in, and that what is left is principally 
cumulative, and can be presented with- 
in a reasonable time limitation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Before the Sena- 
tor begins, I suggest that the Senator’s 
remarks appear immediately following 
the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and preceding my remarks, 
because my remarks are connected, and 
I would not want the speech of either 
Senator to appear in the midst of my 
remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the majority 
leader agree that I may be permitted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. to exercise his 
right to speak for a few minutes, which 
privilege is being allowed the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Will the majority leader agree that, 
without my losing the floor, that I might 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis) for a few minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection. As a matter 
of fact, I said to the minority leader 
earlier in the evening that although a 
motion to table would lie, I do not expect 
to make such a motion. 

I anticipate that we shall try to reach 
some agreement as to when we can vote, 
but I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that I am not attempting to force a vote 
until all Senators have an opportunity 
to be present and vote. If I kad in- 
tended otherwise, I could have entered 
a motion much earlier. 

I want to be cooperative. I do not 
want anyone to get the illusion that the 
majority leader is trying to prevent a 
vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona had no idea that the 
Senator would try something like that; 
he just suspected it. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Nebraska 
following the Senator from Oregon, 
without the Senator from Arizona losing 
his right to the floor? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when I 
made objection the other day to limita- 
tion of debate, I knew that there were 
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several major speeches to be delivered 
in opposition to the nomination. I felt 
that there should be no time limitation 
whatsoever imposed upon the Senate 
until those speeches were made. In fact, 
I would prefer to have the entire issue 
handled without a time limitation. But 
those speeches have been made. 

So far as the opposition to the nom- 
ination is concerned, much that is to 
be said by the rest of us is bound to be 
cumulative. In fact, I have a very 
lengthy speech, but it involves a dis- 
cussion of some of the same topics which 
have already been discussed in connec- 
tion with the nomination. When I get 
to those topics I shall insert them in 
the Record without taking the time to 
read them, and thus shorten my speech. 

Several days ago, when the debate on 
the nomination of Mr. Lewis Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce was just get- 
ting underway, I spoke in opposition to 
his confirmation, and said I believed him 
to be an enemy of the American people. 

Considerable issue was made over that 
appellation; the supporters of Mr. 
Strauss threw up their hands and said 
I was calling him a traitor and exceed- 
ing the bounds of propriety. I not 
only stand upon my statement that Mr. 
Strauss is an enemy of the people of this 
country, but in the course of my ad- 
dress tonight, I shall document the many 
instances in which he has earned that 
label. 

As a matter of fact, many of my col- 
leagues have already documented it. 
Tuesday we heard a magnificent pre- 
sentation by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHonEy] in which he 
reviewed Mr. Strauss’ use of the plea of 
executive privilege to controvert the 
right of Congress to certain information 
about the Dixon-Yates contract. As the 
Senator from Wyoming showed, Mr. 
Strauss not only used this device to keep 
information from Congress, he used it 
directly in the face of a statement from 
the President, his own President, that 
the action by the executive branch on 
the Dixon-Yates matter was open to the 
public. 

For that action, Iregard Mr. Strauss as 
an enemy of the people. I would vote 
against his confirmation for that one 
reason alone, even if there were no 
others. 

The Senate has also heard a remark- 
able recitation by the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] in which 
he itemized instance after instance when 
Mr. Strauss practiced deceit and decep- 
tion upon the Senate’s Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Every time he tried to deceive that com- 
mittee, Mr. Strauss was an enemy of the 
American people. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has given the Senate a simi- 
larly itemized account of the occasions 
upon which Mr. Strauss has dealt in bad 
faith with the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. On every one of those 
occasions, Mr. Strauss was an enemy of 
the American people. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER] has given the Senate a care- 
fully documented account of the Dixon- 
Yates scandal, and the role Mr. Strauss 
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played in its negotiation and in pressing 
for its acceptance, a contract the Attor- 
ney General declared null and void be- 
cause it was conceived under an illegal 
conflict of interest. In his effort to foist 
this illegal contract upon the country, 
Mr. Strauss was an enemy of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Only a few days ago, Mr. Strauss at- 
tempted to appoint a railroad financier 
to make a study of the Nation’s transpor- 
tation industry for the Department of 
Commerce, an appointment which was 
hastily withdrawn when some of us made 
an issue of it here on the floor of the 
Senate. In turning over this study to a 
man who was directly and heavily in- 
volved financially in its outcome, find- 
ings, and recommendations, Mr. Strauss 
acted contrary to the interests of the 
American people. 

In his continuing opposition to sug- 
gestions and proposals which seek to 
limit the testing and use of nuclear 
weapons, Mr. Strauss has been an enemy 
of the American people. 

On all these counts, and in all these 
areas, I believe the nominee has demon- 
strated repeatedly that he has traits and 
habits of mind which are contrary to the 
interests and welfare of the people of 
this country. 

Let me make it clear that I do not 
contend that Mr. Strauss is disloyal to 
the United States; not at all. But I do 
contend that he has no understanding 
of what is meant by the public interest; 
nor does he understand or appreciate our 
constitutional system of government 
and the responsibility of every official in 
it to make it work. Such a person is not 
a friend of the people; he is their enemy. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SENATE ON NOMINA- 

TIONS 

Before taking up the disqualifications 
of the nominee, however, I want to dis- 
cuss first the amazing argument that is 
heard frequently these days, especially 
in the press, that the President of the 
United States is entitled to have whom- 
ever he wants in his Cabinet and there- 
fore the Senate ought to confirm this 
man without further ado. The argu- 
ment is made that Cabinet officers are 
in effect personal advisers to the Presi- 
dent and so should be people of his 
choosing, Senate objections to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In the first place, Cabinet officers are 
a lot more than personal advisers to the 
President. Their duties of office, their 
responsibilities as Government officials, 
are statutory. Their primary job and 
function is to administer the laws passed 
by Congress, not to give personal advice 
to the President. Every Department in 
the executive branch was created by 
Congress; every law a Cabinet officer 
administers was enacted by Congress. 
They are executive officers, yes, and re- 
sponsible to the President, and undoubt- 
edly advise him on many matters, but 
they are by no means personal staff ad- 
visers in the staff sense. They are not 
the President’s personal assistants; they 
are executive officials holding offices and 
earrying out duties established by Con- 
gress. 

Second, that the President has any 
right to the exclusive selection of Cabi- 
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net members has no basis in our Con- 
stitution. Where an appointment in- 
volves his personal staff, the President 
certainly does have the exclusive right 
of selection; but where the selection is 
for a post requiring the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, no such right exists. 

As I did in the case of another nomi- 
nation that was before us recently, that 
of Mrs. Luce to be Ambassador to Brazil, 
I would like to take the Senate to the 
appointive authority contained in article 
II of the Constitution and to the discus- 
sion of its meaning and purpose in the 
Federalist writings. 

What we find there is that the Presi- 
dent is endowed with the exclusive right 
of nomination, not appointment. 

Article II of the Constitution describes 
the executive power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In it, the power of appoint- 
ment is clearly divided between the Pres- 
ident and the Senate. Section 2 of arti- 
cle II states that the President shall 

Nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law. 


Thus, the power of appointment to the 
Cabinet—and all department heads have 
been designated by law as requiring the 
advice and consent of the Senate—is 
shared, The advice and consent clause is 
a conferral of executive duty upon the 
Senate, one of several instances in the 
Constitution where the Senate is given 
duties of an executive and judicial na- 
ture above and beyond its legislative 
duties. 

That the authors of the Constitution 
did not for a moment mean the Presi- 
dent to have exclusive right and author- 
ity over high-level appointments is also 
made clear in the Federalist. In his sep- 
arate minority views, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has already 
referred to Hamilton’s writings on this 
subject. 

But I wish to read to the Senate, Ham- 
ilton’s specific rejection of the idea that 
the President should have the right to 
anyone of his choosing. In writing of 
those in the Constitutional Convention 
who wanted to give the President ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over appointments, 
Hamilton said in his “Federalist Paper 
No. 76“: 

They contend that the President ought 
solely to have been authorized to make the 
appointments under the Federal Govern- 
ment. But it is easy to show that every 
advantage to be expected from such an ar- 
rangement would, in substance, be derived 
from the power of nomination, which is pro- 
posed to be conferred upon him; while sev- 
eral disadvantages which might attend the 
absolute power of appointment in the hands 
of that officer would be avoided. * * * The 
person ultimately appointed must be the 
object of his preference, though perhaps not 
in the first degree. It is also not very prob- 
able that his nomination would often be 
overruled. The Senate could not be tempted, 
by the preference they might feel to another, 
to reject the one proposed; because they 
could not assure themselves that the person 
they might wish would be brought forward 
by a second or by any subsequent nomina- 
tion. They could not even be certain that a 
future nomination would present a candi- 
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date in any degree more acceptable to them; 
and as their dissent might cast a kind of 
stigma upon the individual rejected, and 
might have the appearance of a reflection 
upon the judgment of the Chief Magistrate, 
it is not likely that their sanction would 
often be refused, where there were not special 
and strong reasons for the refusal. 


Mr. President, Hamilton might just as 
well have written those words yester- 
day. They are just as applicable today 
as they were when this great constitu- 
tional father wrote them at the time our 
organic law came into being. 

As Hamilton pointed out it is not to be 
expected that the refusals will be fre- 
quent but that the power to refuse, 
vested in the Senate, was put there by 
the constitutional fathers to act as a 
check upon the Executive when he makes 
a bad nomination. 

That is the whole theory of our checks 
and balances system. How precious it 
is to the freedom of American citizens. 
How essential it is to a system of gov- 
ernment by law, rather than by men. 

Here is one of the checks placed upon 
the Chief Executive which gives us an 
asurance of government by law instead 
of by the arbitrary, capricious discre- 
tion of a President, unchecked by the 
elected representatives of a free people 
in the Senate of the United States. 

I think it is extremely important that 
we always refresh our minds as to these 
basic procedural safeguards that the 
constitutional fathers were so farseeing 
as to write into this organic law. The 
Senate is called upon to act on the basis 
of that check tonight, because we argue 
that this is a bad nomination, one which 
justifies the exercise of the check. 

Mr. President, Hamilton then went on, 
in this great paper, to say: 

To what purpose then require the co- 
operation of the Senate? I answer, that the 
necessity of their concurrence would have 
a powerful, though in general a silent, oper- 
ation. It would be an excellent check upon 
a spirit of favoritism in the President, and 
would tend greatly to prevent the appoint- 
ment of unfit characters from State preju- 
dice, from family connection, from personal 
attachment, or from a view to popular- 
ity * * +, It will be readily comprehended 
that a man who had himself the sole dis- 
position of offices would be governed much 
more by his private inclinations and inter- 
ests than when he was bound to submit the 
propriety of his choice to the discussion and 
determination of a different and independ- 
ent body, and that body an entire branch 
of the legislature. The possibility of rejec- 
tion would be a strong motive to care in 
choosing * * *. 


In the next paper, Alexander Hamil- 
ton continued his discussion of the ad- 
vice and consent clause with these 
words: 

In (our) plan, the power of nomination is 
unequivocally vested in the Executive. And 
as there would be a necessity for submitting 
each nomination to the judgment of an en- 
tire branch of the legislature, the circum- 
stances attending an appointment, from the 
mode of conducting it, would naturally be- 
come matters of notoriety; 


Which in Hamilton's day meant sim- 
ply publicity, I might say, rather than 
bad publicity, as it means today— 


and the public would be at no loss to deter- 
mine what part had been performed by the 
different actors. The blame of a bad nom- 
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ination would fall upon the President singly 
and absolutely. The censure of rejecting a 
good one would lie entirely at the door of 
the Senate; aggravated by the consideration 
of their having counteracted the good inten- 
tions of the Executive. 

If an ill appointment should be made, 
the Executive for nominating, and the Sen- 
ate for approving, would participate, though 
in different degrees, in the approbrium and 
disgrace. 


Mr. President, we simply cannot read 
Hamilton and escape the conclusion that 
there is no basis in fact for the propa- 
ganda which has been fed to the Amer- 
ican people during the past several 
weeks while this nomination has been 
before the country that we ought to 
take it for granted that the President 
should be allowed to appoint whomever 
he wants to be Secretary of Commerce 
or to any other office which requires the 
advice and consent of the Senate. It 
never was so intended by the constitu- 
tional fathers. It never was so written 
into the Constitution. That is why I 
have been heard to say before, and I re- 
peat tonight, that it happens to be my 
solemn obligation, and that of every 
other Member of the Senate, to keep 
faith with the oath of office we took 
when we came into this body, when we 
come to vote on this nomination tonight. 

If we believe in our hearts that this 
man is not qualified for this position 
and fails to meet one or more of the 
historic criteria I am about to discuss in 
this speech, then we have the constitu- 
tional duty to vote against him. To 
carry out my oath of office and the great 
trust which my oath of office places 
upon my shoulders, I shall vote against 
this nomination when the roll is called. 

Certainly the President was given ex- 
clusive authority to nominate; but the 
idea that this should embrace the entire 
power over appointments was clearly dis- 
cussed and discarded by Hamilton and 

the other constitutional fathers. 

So it is evident that our Constitution 
vests responsibility for the result of an 
appointment with both the President 
and the Senate. There simply is no 
right of the President to have whomso- 
ever he wants in his Cabinet. < 

` Suppose this particular nominee is 
confirmed, and his service damages the 
interest of the American people, as I 
have no doubt it would. No Senator 
who voted to confirm would ever be able 
to say: “The responsibilty lies with the 
President because all we did was vote to 
give him whomever he wanted.” 
STANDARDS USED BY SENATE IN CONSIDERING 

NOMINATIONS 

As the Senate knows, I have referred 
many times in recent years to a survey 
of all Senate debates on nominations 
since the founding of the American Gov- 
ernment which I made in 1945, my first 
year in the Senate, when the nomination 
of Henry Wallace to be Secretary of 
Commerce was before the Senate. 

Of nominations to Cabinet posts, there 
had been 7 rejections out of almost 
400 nominations by 1945. But that is 
not the whole story of the application of 
the advice and consent clause by the 
Senate. Many more of the 400 nomina- 
tions were debated at great length be- 
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fore they were confirmed. There have 
been thousands of nominations to lesser 
domestic posts and to diplomatie jobs, 
some of which were rejected, some of 
which were withdrawn when confirma- 
tion appeared doubtful, and many more 
which underwent very extensive study 
and debate by the Senate. 

These debates have revealed a pattern 
of four general criteria which have 
evolved. They are, first, the character 
and mental soundness of the individual. 
In discussing these criteria in 1945, I 
listed these separately, but I think they 
can be considered together. Is the 
nominee of good character and mental- 
ity, as the terms are generally understood 
by all? 

Second, the criterion of loyalty to the 
United States and our form of Govern- 
ment. 

Third, the test of whether any person- 
al or financial conflict of interest exists 
that would be affected by the nominee’s 
handling of his job. 

And fourth, the general test of com- 
petence. Will the individual render good 
service which will be in the public inter- 
est and which will protect the interests 
of our citizens as a whole. 

In my opirion, the nominee presently 
before us fails to meet the first and fourth 
of these historic criteria. 

His tactics of deceit are clear evidence 
of a lack of intellectual integrity. I note 
that the majority report—and it is as 
thin a majority as it is possible to have— 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
does not refute or try to refute the point- 


_ by-point listing of Mr. Strauss’ deception 


of the committee during the recent hear- 
ings. The majority said the charges had 
been refuted, but do not say how, where, 
or by whom. 

His record of dealings with Congress 
during his terms of executive officehold- 
ing have been a record of a man who 
lacks intellectual integrity; he simply 
does not come clean.” 

I do not deny that Mr. Strauss is prob- 
ably a very intelligent man; but native 
intelligence is only part of one’s mental 
equipment. All the brains in the world 
are no saving grace to an individual, 
either in public life or out of it, who lacks 
the character quality of intellectual hon- 
esty. 

On the second criterion, I do not find 
the nominee lacking. I do not think he 
is disloyal to our country or our form of 
Government, in the sense that he has a 
superior loyalty to another country or 
other form of government. I do think, 
however, the nominee does not under- 
stand what is meant by separation of 
powers, and by the public interest; but 
I believe these failures fall under the 
fourth criterion, rather than any other 
one. 

As for the third one, I do not find that 
Mr. Strauss has used his powers of office, 
or will so use them, to enrich himself. 
He made to the committee a general, 
though not complete, statement of his 
holdings. On the face of it, there is no 
indication of a personal conflict of in- 
terest. I believe he fails completely to 
understand the meaning and danger of 
conflict of interest in government, but 
that this also falls under the standard of 
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competence, rather than personal con- 
flict of interest. 

On the fourth criterion, I am con- 
vinced that the nominee fails completely 
to meet the standard of one who is com- 
petent to do his job in a way that will 
further the public interest. The major- 
ity report says he is competent, and that 
his competence for the job remains un- 
questioned. I not only question it, as do 
many of my colleagues in the Senate; I 
think it is nonexistent. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Strauss is competent 
in many ways for many things. He was 
probably very competent in private busi- 
ness. But he is incompetent when it 
comes to serving as a public official in 
furtherance of the public interest. He is 
incompetent in these respects, for ex- 
ample, because he does not know that 
the Congress of the United States has a 
right to information which is not in vio- 
lation of the national security, and 
which it needs to have in order to for- 
mulate legislation. Mr. Strauss has 
thwarted that right of Congress, by 
drawing a cloak of “Executive privilege” 
around information which was not en- 
titled to be so cloaked. 

Second, the nominee lacks the quali- 
fication of competence to serve in the 
public interest, because he has no under- 
standing or appreciation of the meaning 
of conflicts of interest in government. 

Few public issues are as troublesome 
as this one. The question of when and 
whether a person in either the executive 
or legislative branches passes upon mat- 
ters that directly affect his financial 
holdings or those of his family is a ques- 
tion that committees, commissions, advi- 
sory groups, Members of Congress, and 
many others, have wrestled with for 
many years. 

We have tried to enact statutes to pre- 
vent and prohibit people from serving in 
posts where they might further their own 
economic interests, either by barring 
them from a job, or by requiring that 
their holdings be disposed of before they 
take office. Here in Congress, I have for 
13 years been advocating that the Nation 
guard against conflict of interest in Con- 
gress, by requiring full publication of all 
sources and amounts of income by Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as by those in 
executive agencies who receive salaries 
of $10,000 a year or more. 

The conclusion of many who have 
tried to find the final answer to this prob- 
lem has been that conflicts of interest 
cannot be legislated out of existence. 
It is a matter of ethics and ethical stand- 
ards, we are told. I agree with that; but 
I also think the light of full publicity has 
a very salutary effect in raising people's 
ethical standards. If we cannot legis- 
late out of existence unethical behavior 
of this kind, we can turn the spotlight 
of full disclosure upon it, and let the 
people be the judge of whether an office- 
holder has used his office to feather his 
own nest. 

But so far, we have no full disclosure 
of that kind. We have on the books 
some laws to try to prevent conflicts of 
interest from occurring; but the ethical 
standards of individuals on this point 
still constitute the principal safeguard 
against unethical conflict of interest. 
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Yet we have before us the nomination 
of an individual who demonstrated, first 
in the Dixon-Yates case, and then in the 
near appointment of Armand Erpf, that 
conflict-of-interest means nothing to 
him. After the Talbott case, the Wen- 
zell case, and the Sherman Adams case, 
it is incredible to me that we should be 
seriously considering this person for 
Cabinet status. 

STRAUSS LACKS INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 


The repeated examples of the nomi- 
nee’s lack of intellectual integrity have 
been largely documented by the minor- 
ity report of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. As I have point- 
ed out, they are not refuted by the ma- 
jority, except by the broad statement 
that refutation was made in the hear- 
ing. The Senator from Wyoming has 
further itemized these cases for the 
Senate; and the Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. Anderson, has shown the 
cases in which Mr. Strauss deceived his 
committee or failed to comply with its 
directives. I shall review them only 
briefly. 

The first seven instances were re- 
ported in the minority report. 

First. The Steel Pipe case. Mr. Strauss 
knowingly deceived the committee 
when he stated that there was abso- 
lutely no difference between the State 
Department and the Department of 
Commerce on this,” and that the deci- 
sion to withhold permission to export 
the pipe, too, was made “with its—State 
Department—complete concurrence“ — 
hearings, page 44. 

Yet the Department of State had 
clearly expressed, in a statement to the 
chairman of the Operating Committee, 
that it “considered that this item—steel 
pipe—should not be included in the 
group of items subject to a presumption 
for denial, when intended for a Soviet 
bloc country.” The following is part of 
the text of that letter. 

In the case in question, information which 
has become available since the review of 
U.S. export controls strengthens the De- 
partment’s belief that the United States can- 
not exercise an effective unilateral control 
over this item, and that denial of export li- 
censes for the pipe in question will not have 
a significant adverse effect on Soviet bloc war 
potential. While the foregoing views rep- 
resent the Department's considered opinion, 
it is not proposed to appeal to the Advisory 
Committee on Export Policy the recommen- 
dation of the chairman of the Operating 
Committee. 


I am not denying that the nominee 
had the legal right to make the decision 
he did, nor am I contesting the sound- 
ness of the decision. What I am stating 
is that the nominee knowingly deceived 
the committee when he stated that there 
was complete concurrence on the part 
of the State Department with his deci- 
sion. 

Second. The “duplicitous” letter inci- 
dent. The nominee charged that a 
statement made by him before the House 
Appropriations Committee, accepting 
full responsibility for a letter written 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy by the Commission, was incorrect, 
and that he had never made the state- 
ment. 
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Yet the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, CLARENCE CAN- 
non, has had the official reporter who 
recorded this part of the hearings go 
over his notes; and he has found them 
to be absolutely identical with the 
printed text of the hearings. The wit- 
ness was given the chance to change his 
statements, after his appearance before 
the House Committee; yet he did not 
avail himself of the opportunity. In- 
stead, he allowed the statement to stand, 
only to repudiate it later, before another 
committee. It should be obvious that 
the nominee then found it to his advan- 
tage to stick with the statement. Now 
it is not; so he claims it a falsehood. 
Says he, “I never said it.” 

Third. The isotopes case. The nom- 
inee carefully and skillfully evaded an- 
swering Senator ANDERSON’s charges 
that the nominee had prohibited further 
shipment of isotopes to Norway, and 
thereby circumventing a law which al- 
lowed such an export. Strauss claimed 
that the isotopes were going to be used 
in the manufacture of jet engines, but 
the Senator from New Mexico has testi- 
fied that the isotopes were intended for 
basic research only, and were thus eli- 
gible for export. Furthermore, Norway 
simply had no firm manufacturing jet 
engines at that time. 

Fourth. The nominee skillfully and 
carefully evaded answering Senator An- 
DERSON’s charges that he failed to keep 
the Joint Committee fully informed. 
In the instance of the negotiations with 
Great Britain on the exchange of nuclear 
information on submarines, the nominee 
declined to inform the Joint Committee, 
even though the Attorney General stated 
that— 

In view of the sensitive subject matter 
here involved and its apparent importance, I 
believe that in this instance, the matter 
should be discussed with the Joint Com- 
mittee before the agreements are entered 
into. 


The nominee claims he had never seen 
the letter stating the Attorney General’s 
opinion until he was confronted with it 
in the hearings. He claimed that when 
the matter was discussed by the Com- 
mission, he was in Havana. Yet the 
matter was discussed less than a week 
later—on February 2, 1956—at a meeting 
of the Commission at which the nominee 
was present. His presence has been veri- 
fied by a letter from the present Chair- 
man of the AEC. I quote from that let- 
ter: 

On February 2, 1956, the AEC General 
Counsel discussed certain aspects of the 
Attorney General’s Opinion. Commission 
records reflect that Mr. Strauss attended this 
meeting. 

Yet notice again the testimony of the 
nominee: 

The first time that I can recollect ever hav- 
ing any acquaintance with the letter was on 
the occasion, was it yesterday or the day be- 
fore—and as I say, the letter was received, it 
was written on the 26th day of January, it 
was received on the 27th in the Commission. 
It was discussed in a Commission meeting 
on the 27th. I had left for Havana. * * * 

I should have seen it. * * But I haven't 
seen it. 


Note that the nominee remembers a 
discussion of the letter which the Com- 
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mission held when he was not present, 
but says he does not remember a discus- 
sion of it which took place when he was 
present. 

Fifth. The next example I would cite 
is the Dixon-Yates affair and the strange 
relationship between Mr. Wenzell and 
the nominee. It seems that everyone 
knew Wenzell was representing the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, when conversing 
with the nominee, except the nominee 
himself. I shall go into that matter 
more fully in a few minutes. 

Sixth. The sixth example of lack of 
intellectual integrity on the part of the 
nominee occurred when he attempted to 
allege that the classification of informa- 
tion regarding the safety measures at 
the Detroit reactor project was mis- 
takenly done by the AEC staff, without 
his knowledge. Yet a review of the rec- 
ord shows conclusively that he was re- 
sponsible for the suppression of this 
information—hearings, page 512, and “A 
Study of AEC Procedures and Organiza- 
tion in the Licensing of Reactor Facili- 
ties” by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, pages 117 to 122 and 125 to 127. 

Seventh. The Inglis case. In still an- 
other instance, the nominee deceived the 
committee which was charged with 
hearings on his nomination as Secretary 
of Commerce. The nominee denied he 
had made requests concerning informa- 
tion about Dr. Inglis. 

The nominee’s assertion to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that “I have 
never asked for anything on Dr. Inglis 
in my life” is well known. It has been 
asserted that the nominee was referring 
to security files or confidential informa- 
tion. Yet, on the next page of the hear- 
ings, at the bottom of page 828, the fol- 
lowing colloquy takes place between the 
junior Senator from Wyoming and the 
nominee. Here both of them dismiss the 
reference to top secret information as, 
in the nominee’s words, a columnist's 
hyperbole.” 

Senator McGee. I question myself the use 
of that phrase “top secret.” I am sure no- 
body would violate security by bringing 
top secret documents in here. 

Mr. Strauss. Senator, I suggest the top 
secret“ part was a columnist's hyperbole. 


Mr. President, that exchange took 
place after the junior Senator from 
Wyoming had asked the two counsels of 
the nominee, Mr. Dodds and Mr. Arun- 
del, the same question that he asked 
the nominee himself. This would 
clearly indicate that the nominee knew 
that the Senator from Wyoming was 
referring to nonsecret material on In- 
glis. Yet a letter from AEC Chairman 
McCone to Senator ANDERSON states 
that Strauss personally requested from 
the AEC information regarding Inglis, 
before Inglis had even testified. 

The Chairman of the Commission 
stated in the letter to the Senator from 
New Mexico: 

About April 20 Mr. Strauss advised Mr. 
Ink of my office that he had learned of the 
possibility of Dr. Inglis testifying at the 
hearings, and in order to have a general 
idea as to the area Dr. Inglis might cover, 
it would be helpful to know whether he 
was employed by an AEC contractor and, if 
so, the name of his profession. Since both 
points were a matter of public information, 
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he was advised on April 21 by Dwight Ink 
that Dr. Inglis was employed at Argonne 
and that the “American Men of Science” 
listed several fields of competence. No fur- 
ther information was requested by Mr, 
Strauss and no further information was pro- 
vided him directly or indirectly re Dr. Inglis 
except to later answer affirmatively—aApril 
30—to a question directed to our Security 
Division from the Department of Commerce 
staff as to whether Dr. Inglis had a Q clear- 
ance. 


Thus, the nominee had clearly re- 
quested information about Dr. Inglis 
from the Atomic Energy Commission; yet 
he categorically denied it. What could 
be more explicit than the statement “I 
have never asked for anything on Dr. 
Inglis in my life“? 

Eighth. The nominee’s attitude to- 
ward the responsibility of informing a 
congressional committee can be best il- 
lustrated in the following exchange be- 
tween the then Republican Chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
Representative Cole, and the nominee, 
during the committee hearings on the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Mr. President, if anyone desires to 
read a good example of hedging, evasion, 
dodging, and deceit, let him read this 
colloquy, because it is a further indication 
of this trait on the part of the nominee: 

Mr. Core. I will express it differently. 
You will agree there have been recent in- 
stances where that principle [of informing 
the Joint Committee] has been resisted, 
where the Commission has resisted the com- 
mittee on matters which the committee re- 
quested of the Commission? 

Now, my purpose in bringing that out is 
at this time to write into the bill [the Atomic 
Energy Bill of 1954] language which may be 
even stronger than what is in there now, 
and I do not know what stronger language 
could be used than to say it is the duty of 
the Commission to keep the Joint Commit- 
tee fully and currently informed on all the 
Commission’s activities. 

Mr. Strauss. Would you accept the change 
in wording, Mr. Chairman, that instead of 
resisting, it has been delayed? I do not be- 
lieve there is anything which the Joint Com- 
mittee had requested that the Commission 
has failed to comply. Nor in respect to such 
information as crosses the desk of the Chair- 
man has there been any delay in furnishing, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Cote. It may not be in your memory, 
but it certainly is within mine, that for the 
first time within the history of this commit- 
tee it was necessary for the committee to 
adopt a formal resolution to get information 
from the Commission. 

Mr. Srrauss. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Cork. You may not call that resistance, 
but I do. 

(Hearings of Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, June 3, 1954.) 


Mr. President, I cite that as a classic 
example of the nominee's admitting that 
he has withheld information from the 
committee. 

Ninth. As Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, the nominee has already shown a 
willful failure to cooperate with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Early this year, Chairman DURHAM 
wrote to the Patent Office, part of the 
Commerce Department, requesting in- 
formation on patent applications on 
atomic energy processes. That informa- 
tion has been denied by the nominee. 

In fact, Mr. President, I would have 
the Congress and the American people 
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remember that if this nominee is con- 
firmed as Secretary of Commerce, he 
will be the top man in the Patent Of- 
fice of this Government; and I would 
also have the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people remember that in the next 
few years, the handling of patents in 
regard to atomic-energy matters will be 
of vital concern to the American people. 

Referring again to the information 
requested by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, we should recall that the 
committee needed the information, in 
order to decide on legislation regarding 
the extension of the Atomic Energy Act. 
The Patent Office refused to divulge any 
information on patent applications re- 
lating to atomic energy, even though 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 specifi- 
cally states that— 

Any Government agency shall furnish any 
information requested by the Joint Commit- 
tee with respect to the activities of responsi- 


bilities of that agency in the field of atomic 
energy. 


This refusal took place in April of this 
year, even though the AEC had stated 
that it would be glad to furnish any and 
all information that it had concerning 
patent applications. It was willing to 
comply with the Atomic Energy Act, but 
the Patent Office in the Department of 
Commerce was not. 

Then the subcommittee chairman 
wrote to the nominee asking him to re- 
quest the Patent Office to comply with 
the request of the Joint Committee. Mr. 
Strauss replied to Chairman HOLIFIELD 
that he had read Patent Commissioner 
Watson's reasons for refusing informa- 
tion to the Joint Committee and that 
“Those views and opinions and that con- 
clusion—of Watson—I share”’—Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, May 28, 1959, page 
9327. 

This is a further example of where the 
nominee fails to act responsibly to the 
laws of the United States. Once again 
he puts himself up as his own judge and 
jury of his actions. 

I shall also refer to this incident as 
an example of Strauss’ unjustifiable ex- 
ercise of “Executive privilege.” 

Tenth. In discussing his last appear- 
ance before the Joint Committee the 
nominee once again showed his lack of 
intellectual integrity. He characterized 
the meeting as an emotional one for 
him, as he was giving his account of his 
stewardship of the AEC. Here is Strauss’ 
description of this meeting as he related 
it to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee: 

It was on June 24, 1958, 6 days before the 
expiration of my term of office, and it was 
my last meeting with the committee. I 
tried—it was an emotional occasion for me 
I tried to give them a general accounting of 
my stewardship (Hearings on Strauss Nomi- 
nation, p. 678). , 


The fact is true that it was Strauss’ 
last appearance before the Joint Com- 
mittee. But that is where the truth ends. 
It was a meeting for the nominee’s fare- 
well address as he implies. Listen to 
Chairman DurHam’s description of the 
purpose of the Joint Committee meeting. 
His opening words: 

Chairman DurHam. This afternoon the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is meet- 
ing in executive session in order to receive 
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testimony from the AEC Commissioners and 
Staff concerning proposed revisions to H.R. 
12459 and S. 3788, the AEC authorization 
bills for the fiscal year 1959. (Recorp, June 
11, 1959, p. 10504.) 


Then the chairman describes why the 
meeting was called, the preparation done 
for it, and the work of the committee 
that morning. Not until 280 words later 
does the chairman state that: 

We are glad to note that Chairman Strauss 
could attend the meeting as well as General 
Fields. This will undoubtedly be your last 
appearance before the committee in your 
current capacity. I should like to take this 
opportunity to repeat on behalf of the com- 
mittee that we wish you the best of luck and 
good wishes in your new endeavors. 


Now obviously had the purpose of the 
meeting been for the nominee’s account 
of his stewardship the chairman would 
have said so, the chairman would not 
have mentioned the nominee so late in 
his introductory remarks, nor would he 
have expressed his pleasure at seeing 
Strauss there because he would have 
known he would have been there. 

Now, this may seem to be a very trivial 
point, but it clearly shows that the 
nominee is willing to be deceptive on 
both the big and small points if it is to 
his advantage to do so. 

Eleventh. The next instance I wish to 
cite did not take place before a gov- 
ernmental body. Perhaps it is even 
more serious because we are fairly used 
to his instances of deception. Instead, 
it occurred after the nominee had de- 
livered an address before the annual 
conference of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Institute in 1955. The 
nominee’s speech concerned the stand- 
ards of teaching in fields of mathematics 
and sciences and he used certain statis- 
tics and facts to prove his case. The 
facts he used were inaccurate. His 
speech, unfortunately, received nation- 
wide attraction and was widely quoted 
by other publie officials, such as ex- 
President Hoover and Vice President 
Nixon. As a result, these half-truths 
were innocently spread as the truth. 

When officials of the NEA, the Na- 
tional Education Association, notified 
him of his errors, he refused any as- 
sistance which would correct his mis- 
representations and half-truths. As a 
result, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals has gone on 
record as “strongly—opposing—the con- 
firmation of Rear Admiral Strauss as 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce’”—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 4, 
1959, page 9843. A letter from the exec- 
utive secretary of this association to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] reads in part as follows: 

Rear Admiral Strauss did inestimable 
damage in shattering the public confidence 
people normally have in their schools and 
was unwilling by his future actions to make 


any correction, even though no public re- 
traction was ever requested of him. 

We, speaking from secondary education, 
do not believe that such a man, a purveyor 
of half-truths, operating in an ethical man- 
ner, and unwilling to correct what may have 
been an inadvertent or an honest error, 
should hold such a prominent position as 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 
The Secretary must always be above sus- 
Picion to all people and at no time should 
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there be any question of the Department of 
Commerce to the educational authorities 
of this country or to the public in general 
by the Secretary of Commerce, 


I submit that when such a nonparti- 
san group makes such a serious charge 
as it has, that there is something obvi- 
ously disqualifying about the nominee. 

Twelfth. The final instance I wish to 
cite is another example very similar to 
the fourth one. Here the nominee again 
illustrates his arrogance by claiming 
that his judgment is valid in all matters. 
In the fourth instance the nominee neg- 
lected and refused the advice of the 
Attorney General to inform the Joint 
Committee on the treaty negotiations 
with Great Britain. In the instance I 
will cite now, the nominee clearly shows 
his attitude toward the legal adviser of 
the executive branch. 

Before the Antitrust Subcommittee in 
1955 the nominee stated: 

If I am advised that I have no privilege 
by the Attorney General, I might still feel 
that my construction of the Constitution 
was correct, by which I should abide. 


The nominee is not a constitutional 
lawyer. He is not even a lawyer. Yet 
here he assumes for himself the inter- 
pretation of a very involved legal mat- 
ter: the realm of executive privilege. 
But not only has he assumed for him- 
self the role of counsel, but in doing so 
he has usurped the legal role of the 
Attorney General himself. This, Mr. 
President, seems to be the ultimate in 
arrogance. 

The nominee obviously has no concep- 

tion of the constitutional process. 
_ He does not understand that the 
Attorney General is the legal officer 
of the U.S. Government, or if he does 
recognize that fact, he refuses to apply 
it. Presumably, he would take the same 
position as Secretary of Commerce. 
That the nominee lacks intellectual hon- 
esty is proved by all these cases I have 
reviewed. They are my evidence that 
he does not meet the standard of char- 
acter and mental soundness which the 
Senate has applied in the past. 


STRAUSS LACKS COMPETENCY TO SERVE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


In discussing these examples, I have 
stressed them as evidence of Strauss’ 
lack of intellectual honesty. But they 
also prove that he does not understand 
that the public interest is not served 
when a national official deals in decep- 
tion of Congress. 

That brings me to the nominee’s whole 
concept of public interest. Mostly, I 
would say, he lacks all understanding 
of it. And I do not regard such an indi- 
vidual as competent to serve in an execu- 
tive capacity, least of all in the Cabinet. 
1. QUESTIONABLE USE OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


First, the nominee has used the plea of 
Executive privilege to hide his participa- 
tion in the negotiation of the illegal 
Dixon-Yates contract. The judgment of 
the Justice Department on this contract 
was stated as follows: 

The alleged agreement set forth in the 
petition is in violation of the statutes and 
laws of the United States and is unlawful, 
null and void, and contrary to public policy 
for the following reasons, among others. 
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The principal reason was the partici- 
pation of Adolphe Wenzell, a salaried 
vice president of the First Boston Corp., 
in its negotiation. While still a salaried 
vice president of the First Boston Corp., 
Mr. Wenzell also became a consultant to 
the Budget Bureau for the purpose of 
helping to write this one particular con- 
tract. 

This Justice Department pleading was 
entered when the Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co., commonly known as 
Dixon-Yates, sued to get from the Gov- 
ernment what expense had been in- 
curred in connection with the project 
before cancellation of the contract. 
Continued the Justice Department: 

He (Wenzell) assisted in negotiating and 
promoting the very project and alleged 
agreement between plaintiff (Dixon-Yates) 
and defendant (the Federal Government) 
which resulted in the employment by plain- 
tiff of First Boston Corp. on behalf of 
plaintiff and as plaintiff's agent to effect the 
sale to various banks and insurance com- 
panies of plaintiff’s securities, in the aggre- 
gate principal amount between $99,815,000 
and $120 million proposed to be issued by 
plaintiff to finance said project. 


Of course, advisability of the contract 
became an issue in the debate on the 
atomic energy bill of 1954, which many 
of us remember so well. The purpose of 
the contract and who was responsible 
for it, of course, came under congres- 
sional inquiry. It should have. 

The contract was intended to replace 
the requirements of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for TVA power. But, as the 
Senator from Wyoming pointed out here 
a few days ago, that is a matter of public 
policy. Whether the Tennessee Valley 
Authority should obtain its power 
through its own or other publicly owned 
generators, or shift to contracting for 
privately generated power is a public 
issue. It is not something for the execu- 
tors of the laws of Congress to decide 
behind closed doors. It was a matter of 
public policy even before the conflict of 
interest matter was raised in February 
1955, by our colleague from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. 

They did anyway; but having done so, 
they still would not and could not bring 
themselves to come before the appro- 
priate Senate subcommittee and tell 
what they had done. 

At the outset of the investigation by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, it was made 
clear that the prime moving on the 
Dixon-Yates matter was done by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Budget Bureau, not by TVA. 

The testimony of the then Budget 
Director Rowland Hughes was: 

I did not know anything about this, of 
course. This came to me as a finished job 
by Messrs. Dodge and Strauss, to find the 
solution by providing a relief to the TVA of 
its power in the power demands, of the AEC 
power demands on TVA. 


Mr. Dodge was Hughes predecessor as 
Director of the Budget Bureau. 

But when the subcommittee sought to 
find out from Mr. Strauss just what his 
role had been in this illegal contract, 
he drew around himself the curtain of 
Executive privilege. 
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As Senator O’Manoney has made 
clear, Strauss did not do that with the 
permission or blessing of the President 
himself. President Eisenhower, when 
asked about it at a news conference on 
August 17, 1954, said that every single 
action he took, involving the contractual 
relationships of the United States with 
anybody, and except only when the ques- 
tion of national security was directly in- 
volved, was open to the public. 

That is the President’s statement, as 
put into the third person by the New 
York Times. 

One wonders, of course, where Mr. 
Strauss got the idea that he was entitled 
to invoke any Executive privilege, any- 
way. We have the discussion in the 
subcommittee between the nominee and 
Senator KEFAUVER on this matter. Mr. 
Strauss claimed Executive privilege on 
the theory, and I quote him: 

On the theory that a conversation between 
myself and an aid to the President or the 
President is a privileged conversation as 
long as I am a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

If I am advised that I have no priv- 
ilege by the Attorney General, I might still 
feel that my construction of the Constitu- 
tion was one by which I should abide; 
but I have not received any such instruc- 
tion and I have not asked for it, Senator. 


Mr. Strauss’ curbstone analysis of the 
Constitution falls on two counts; first, 
he was being questioned about a matter 
and negotiation that produced some- 
thing illegal. There is no Executive 
privilege that can be invoked to hide a 
collusive relationship among the in- 
dividuals responsible for the contract. 

Secondly, Mr. Strauss seems to think 
he was part of the executive branch 
when he was Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner. He was not; the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission is an independent ad- 
ministrative agency, an arm of the Con- 
gress, not of the Executive. When the 
Atomic Energy Commissioner was asked 
questions about his activities by the 
Congress, the Congress was simply in- 
vestigating the activities of one of its 
own. agents. 

Third, Mr. Strauss has tried to imply 
in the hearing on his nomination that 
he was invoking Executive privilege for 
the President’s part in the matter, 
rather than his own. But the Presi- 
dent declared at the time that it was 
all public information, as far as his role 
was concerned. 

In my opinion, when he invoked Ex- 
ecutive privilege on the Dixon-Yates 
matter, Mr. Strauss was standing on the 
edge of contempt of Congress. 

I very much regret that neither the 
Congress nor the Justice Department 
took any further action on the matter. 
The contract was found to be illegal: 
apparently the persons responsible for 
the illegality are not only to go unin- 
vestigated by the administration, but 
25 to be promoted right into the Cab- 

et. 

It might be said that the Senator 
from Oregon is jumping to conclusions, 
because the role of the present nominee 
in the Dixon-Yates scandal has never 
been revealed. Well, I know that the 
right of an individual to take the fifth 
amendment is a sacred constitutional 
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right, and one I would not alter one iota. 
It is a part of our Constitution; but 
when it is invoked time and time again 
by the same person to avoid answering 
questions of personal finances, affilia- 
tions, and activities, I draw certain con- 
clusions. Those who invoke the fifth 
amendment before congressional com- 
mittees are within their rights, but 
those who draw their own conclusions 
from it are within their rights, too. 

There is no constitutional protection 
of Executive privilege for Mr. Strauss in 
the Dixon-Yates matter; yet he invoked 
it, and apparently will not be pressed 
further by either the Congress or the 
Justice Department. But we are all free 
to draw our own conclusions as to what 
he might have had to hide. 

We also have the testimony of others. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] has discussed the conflicting 
statements of Strauss and Wenzell on 
this matter, and I shall repeat it only 
briefly. 

Addressing Mr. Wenzell, the Senator 
from Tennessee asked: 


Did you go into the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission representing the Bureau of the 
Budget or the First Boston Corp.? 

Mr. WeENZELL. At that time I considered 
my work entirely as a representative of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Keerre. Did you tell Admiral Strauss 
you were a representative of the Budget, 
a consultant of Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. WENZELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Let's get that straight. 
I didn't understand the import of your ques- 
tion. You explained to Admiral Strauss 
that you were there as a consultant of the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. WINzELL. The appointment having 
been made by the Bureau of the Budget; 
yes, sir. 

Senator KEFAUVER. And you talked with 
him as a consultant? 

Mr. WENZELL. I did; yes sir. 


And later, the Senator from Tennes- 
see asked: 


Mr. Wenzell, you said a few minutes ago 
that Admiral Strauss knew who you were, 
knew that you were a consultant to the 
Bureau of the Budget. You were down 
there several times, subsequently; were you 
not? 

Mr. WENZELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravvrr. He certainly knew who 
you were, didn't he? 

Mr. WENZELL. I told him so at the begin- 
ning. 


But Mr. Strauss stated on page 1187 
of the same hearings, and I quote: 

I have no recollection of Mr. Wenzell's 
status that is in conflict with my then belief 
that he represented his firm, the First Boston 


Corp., advising all present at the conference 
on the availability and cost of financing. 


In the chronology of events on the 
Dixon-Yates contract prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the inclu- 
sion of Wenzell’s name in the early draft 
of the chronology was stricken out at the 
behest of the Budget Bureau; the gen- 
eral manager of the AEC, Mr. Kenneth 
Nichols, was fully aware of the omission. 

On pages 711-712 of the hearings, is 
the following: 

Mr. Coox. General Nichols was aware that 
they (the names of Wenzell and Miller) were 


stricken from the chronology that was finally 
issued, 
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Senator Kerauver. Did he agree to that? 

Mr. Cook. He did. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, now just when did 
you talk with General Nichols about it? 

Mr. Coox. On the day that the first draft 
came out without their names. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean after Mr. 
McCandless suggested you leave them out, 
you took it up with General Nichols to see 
if he would agree? 

Mr. Cook. To see if it was acceptable to 
him. 

Senator KEFAUVER. And he said it was ac- 
ceptable? 

Mr. Cook. I think he said this, and this is 
a long time to remember back, that as far 
as I am concerned, I see no objection to tak- 
ing them out. I see no objections to leaving 
them in.” 

Senator Keravuver. In other words, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, if it wanted it done, it 
was all right with him. 

Mr. Cook. Well, it must have been. The 
final decision was to leave them out; yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you had any con- 
versations with anybody in the White House 
about this entire matter? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. During the course of the 
events leading up to the contract, I think 
on several occasions I have made explana- 
tions of various provisions of the contract, 
things of that kind. 

Senator Kerauver. Who to in the White 
House? 

Mr, Coox. I would have to refresh my 
memory. I don't go there very often. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, did you go over 
there to make explanations about it? 

Mr. Cook. As I recall; yes. 

Senator KEFAUVER. You don’t remember 
who it was you talked with? 

Mr. Cook. I have talked to so many people 
about this contract, I can’t keep track of it. 


Mr. Cook was Deputy General Manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

That chronology was finally published 
on August 21, 1954; yet, when Mr, 
Strauss was questioned about the nego- 
tiation of the contract in November 1954, 
he told the Antitrust Subcommittee: 

I have no knowledge of any consultants 


that Mr. Dodge may have had, or whether 
he had any. 


As the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out, Mr. Nichols sat beside 
Strauss as he made that statement. 

It is the conclusion of the Senator 
from Tennessee that Strauss himself 
must have known of the conflict of in- 
terest. Perhaps we will never know; but 
when Executive privilege was invoked by 
Strauss to cut off further inquiry, I, like 
the Senator from Tennessee, draw my 
own conclusions. 

A second abuse of the Executive priv- 
ilege was discussed by the Senator from 
New Mexico and myself on this floor on 
May 28. 

In the course of his remarks, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico pointed out that 
as Acting Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Strauss was taking the position that the 
Patent Office, which is in his Depart- 
ment, is not going to make available to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
information on patent applications in 
the field of atomic energy and its use. 

In 1954, the Congress was presented 
with what was called the adminstra- 
tion’s atomic energy bill. In it, there 
were patenting provisions that gave mo- 
nopoly powers through patent control 
to the companies who already had been 
doing atomic work for the Government 
in a contract basis. 
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The provision for compulsory licensing 
of some of those patents found to be 
affected with the public interest was to 
be effective for only 5 years. 

The Senator from New Mexico ex- 
plained on May 28 of this year that 
when the Atomic Energy Committee 
tried to obtain from the Patent Office 
the necessary information on patents on 
which to formulate new legislation, its 
request was refused. It did so in spite of 
the language of section 202 of the 
Atomic Energy Act which provides, and 
I quote: 

Any Government agency shall furnish any 
information requested by the Joint Com- 
mittee with respect to the activities or re- 


sponsibilities of that agency in the field of 
atomic energy. 


The hearings by the Joint Committee 
on this matter were held only a few 
weeks ago; much of the discussion re- 
lating to the decision by the Patent 
Office to withhold the information came 
on April 21, 1959, while the nominee was 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 

How can Congress legislate if it con- 
tinually is refused information by the 
executive branch in violation of law? 
We would have to create a mammoth in- 
vestigative bureau of our own to get in- 
formation if we faced a Lewis Strauss 
in every department. Or we would have 
to subpena the whole executive branch. 
The legislative process, in either case, 
would come to a complete standstill. If 
everyone maintained the position of the 
nominee, a situation too ludicrous for 
words would result. 

But even if the nominee did not claim 
executive privilege the cat and mouse 
game one must play with him in order 
to get an answer would still frustrate 
the whole legislative process, 

2. STRAUSS LACKS UNDERSTANDING OF CONFLICT 
OF INTEREST 


As I stressed earlier in my remarks, I 
believe Mr. Strauss is incompetent to 
serve the public interest because his rec- 
ord shows that he has no understanding 
of the threat which conflict of interest 
in high office poses to the interest of the 
American people. 

Irrespective of his knowledge of Mr. 
Wenzell’s conflict of interest, we have 
Mr. Strauss’ own statement to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on his estimate of the value of the 
Dixon-Yates contract: 


I thought it was a good contract and I 
still do. 


When asked by Chairman MAGNUSON 
if the Dixon-Yates contract were before 
him now, would he approve it, the an- 
swer was: 


If the circumstances were the same, I 
would approve it, certainly. I think it 
would be a good contract. 


That was on April 30, 1959. Senator 
ENGLE tried to pin down the nominee on 
the conflict of interest issue. He asked 
him: 

What I want to ask you is this: Do you 
believe a contract that is infected with a 
conflict of interest is a good contract? 

Mr. Srnauss. I don’t believe that it has 
ever been demonstrated or proven in a court 
of law that this contract is infected with a 


conflict of interest. That is the subject be- 
fore the court. 
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Senator Enciz. If that does prove to be 
the case— 

Mr. Strauss. Then I would, under those 
circumstances, I would naturally change my 
opinion as to its validity. As to the essential 
integrity of its terms, that is another mat- 
ter. It seems to me the question of its 
validity, and the question of whether it is 
good—if by good you mean binding, and a 
conflict of interest is proved, it is not good. 
If by good you mean whether it is advan- 
tageous to the Government of the United 
States, that is another question, sir, I submit. 


Obviously, the nominee before us 
thinks conflict of interest may invalidate 
a contract, but he does not think it has 
any effect upon the public interest. If 
he did think so, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to say so. 

I also remind the Senate of the nomi- 
nee’s late and unlamented effort to put 
the railroad financier, Mr. Armand Erpf, 
in charge of a study of transportation in 
this country for the Department of 
Commerce. 

In the Washington Post story on this 
proposed appointment, dated May 28, it 
was pointed out that Mr. Erpf is a part- 
ner in the firm of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., a firm which is the holder of 
record of more than $20 million in 17 of 
the Nation’s railroads. Mr. Erpf him- 
self has a $321,000 holding in the Sea- 
board line. 

Mr. Erpf thought it was Marxian to 
raise any question whatsoever of his lack 
of objectivity in a study of all trans- 
portation in the United States. There 
was apparently no discussion between 
him and Mr. Strauss of a disposal of his 
transportation holdings before he under- 
took to make the study and make recom- 
mendations to the Department of Com- 
merce. As the nominee told the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, there had 
already been discussions in connection 
with the study Erpf was to head of 
bringing all transportation-ratemaking 
bodies within one agency under the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Strauss implied that the proposal 
had been brought to him by a reorgani- 
zation committee; for practical purposes 
it was a reshuffling of both executive 
agencies and regulatory bodies, which 
are branches of the Congress, to bring 
all transportation matters under the De- 
partment of Commerce. Senator Mon- 
RONEY asked him: 

And the record shows, very clearly, you 
talked about a transportation study, which 
is entirely different, as I read the record from 
the reorganization of the Department of 
Commerce to make it a Department of Com- 
merce and Transportation. 

Mr. Srrauss. No, sir; I considered them 
one—the study and this thing that you are 
speaking of, as one and the same. 


Later, Committee Chairman MAGNUSON 
asked: 


Admiral, on that transportation matter, 
as I recall your testimony we didn’t discuss 
personnel that might be involved. Have 
you selected the man who will head the 
transportation study? 

Mr. Srnauss. I asked two or three men to 
help me last February or March, but they 
have all shied away from lending me a 
hand in view of the uncertainty of my 
tenure. The study is moving along—to the 
extent that it is moving along—with people 
in the Department and some academic peo- 
ple; no business people. 
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The CHAIRMAN, But we are to understand 
that as of now you have not selected a 
person? 

Mr. Strauss. To head it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Strauss. Yes, I have a man in mind 1 
would like to head it. I don't know if he 
would. 

The CHARMAN. Is that Mr. Erpf? 

Mr. Strauss, Les. E-r-p-f. And I haven't 
spoken with him in nearly 3 months. 

Senator McGee. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t 
quite through with my questions on this 


point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reason I asked the 
question is that I happened to read in the 
New York Herald Tribune a long piece by 
Mr. Erpf regarding this matter; and the im- 
plication was that he was going to do it but 
he was waiting. There was a long piece in, 
I think, the Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Strauss, I didn’t see it. I have no 
idea whether he is still available. As I said, 
I haven’t seen him or spoken to him in 
months. We have talked to a number of 
academic people, and we have had looking 
after the pulling together of the technical 
end of it a Dr. Ernest Williams, of Columbia 
University. 


Mr. Strauss refers to some academic 
people who were already working on the 
study. I wonder if he knows that we 
have many people in this country, in 
academic fields in particular, who are 
experts in transportation. We also have 
management experts and consultants 
who are professionals at the kind of 
organizational study Mr. Strauss seemed 
to contemplate. 

The argument has been heard that a 
railroad financier was just the man to 
head up a transportation study. I say 
he was just the man not to head it. It 
is not as though people in his position of 
direct financial involvement were the 
only ones available; far from it. We 
have utility commissions not only in the 
Federal Government but in nearly every 
State who are manned by people who 
have been adjudged sufficiently expert in 
the field to qualify them, without their 
having great financial holdings in the 
business they are supposed to regulate. 

Surely the Department of Commerce 
could find such people to do this study. 

His action in the Erpf matter convinces 
me that nominee Strauss has no under- 
standing at all of his duty to protect the 
public from invasions of conflict of inter- 
est. He has promoted conflict of inter- 
est; I have not found that he gained any 
personal profit, but certainly others stood 
to make great financial gain from the 
assistance Mr. Strauss gave them. 

I remind him, and I remind the 
Senate that it was nos many months ago 
that the President’s chief aid, Mr. 
Sherman Adams, departed the scene 
because he did not guard the public in- 
terest against conflict of interest; he 
promoted conflict of interest, just as Mr. 
Strauss has done. Yet the Senate is 
being asked to elevate this man into the 
Cabinet. To confirm him in that post 
would be to more than undo what little 
progress may have been achieved from 
the Adams departure in this whole area 
of conflict of interest in Government. 

3. STRAUSS LACKS APPRECIATION OF NEED FOR 
ANTIMONOPOLY SAFEGUARDS 


Another respect in which I regard this 
nominee as lacking the competence to 
serve in the public interest is his lack of 
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understanding of the need to promote 
active competition in business and the 
need to free industry from the shackles 
of monopoly control. 

Senators who were here in 1954 and 
participated in that historic debate on 
the administration’s atomic energy bill 
well recall the tremendous fight that 
occurred over the patent provisions of 
that bill. The patent provisions were 
as big a giveaway as has ever been at- 
tempted in this country. 

I started the long campaign against 
the giveaway provision in that bill 
myself when I objected to a unanimous 
consent agreement sought by the then 
Republican majority leader to bring 
the 104-page bill to a vote almost 
immediately. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 had 
banned patents for inventions or dis- 
coveries which concerned the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials or the utili- 
zation of such materials in atomic weap- 
ons. Patents could be granted in the 
nonmilitary field, but they were sub- 
ject to a public interest declaration un- 
der stated conditions, in which case the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its li- 
censees automatically were entitled to 
their use, with reasonable compensation 
to the owner. 

The bill sent to us by the adminis- 
tration, which was drafted for the ad- 
ministration by the AEC, provided in its 
section 152 that whenever a patent had 
been declared affected with the public 
interest, the Commission automatically 
was licensed to use the invention or dis- 
covery covered by the patent, but an- 
other person desiring to use the pat- 
ented invention or discovery would have 
to apply to the Commission for a patent 
license, which the Commission would 
have the discretion to grant or not 
grant, under varying conditions. 

Under that bill, the applicant for a 
patent license had to prove to the satis- 
faction of the Commission that the use 
of the invention or discovery was of pri- 
mary importance to the use of fission- 
able material or atomic energy, and of 
primary importance to the effectuation 
of the policies and purposes of the act. 

Under the McMahon Act, the declara- 
tion that a patent was affected with the 
public interest was mandatory, provided 
the invention utilized or was essential 
to the utilization of fissionable material 
or atomic energy, or if the licensing of 
the invention was necessary to effectuate 
the policies and purposes of the act. 

It was the proposal of the AEC and 
the administration that the Commission 
would be empowered to grant the li- 
cense if it found that the applicant met 
the additional primary importance tests 
in section 105(a) of the administration 
bill, but then the applicant had to snow 
that use of the invention was of primary 
importance to the conduct of the activity 
in which he proposed to engage in order 
to have the invention declared to be 
affected with the public interest. 

Senators who were here then will re- 
member the struggle that took place over 
those patenting provisions. The mi- 
nority of the Joint Committee had said 
and I quote its report: 

The application that can survive this pro- 
cedure will be an impressive one indeed. 
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The patent attorneys may derive more satis- 
faction from section 152 than the would-be 
user of the invention. 


The AEC, under Mr. Strauss, tried 
hard that year to change the patenting 
provisions of the McMahon Act which 
had afforded genuine protection to com- 
petitive use of atomic power. The AEC, 
under Mr. Strauss, wanted to gain tre- 
mendous freedom of discretion in the 
issuance of licenses; we did not succeed 
in making all the changes that should 
have been made in that bill. 

One provision that remained in it was 
the expiration of compulsory licensing 
of patents after only 5 years. At the 
time, I pointed out in the Senate that 
the testimony on the bill had shown that 
5 years was not a very long time for 
compulsory patenting to remain in ef- 
fect; many believed it should be longer, 
if the public interest was to be protected. 
Patents on inventions worked out while 
@ company was engaged in work under 
Government contract in the atomic- 
energy field had to be licensed for use 
by others. But the requirement was for 
only 5 years, although the testimony 
made it apparent that the real advan- 
tage from the Government contract 
would come between 5 and 10 years 
after the time when we were considering 
the bill. It was to expire on September 
1, 1959. That date remained in the 
final bill. 

And it is almost upon us. I have 
already related the experience of the 
Joint Committee in seeking to obtain 
from the Patent Office the information 
it will need to determine whether or 
not the compulsory patenting provisions 
should be extended. 

Do not forget that if the nominee is 
confirmed there will be put in charge 
of the Department of Commerce, with 
his jurisdiction over the Patent Office, 
a man who in 1954 was a party to an 
attempt to get the atomic-energy bill 
through this body without a single pro- 
vision in it protecting the American 
people in regard to their patent rights 
in connection with atomic energy, al- 
though the American people had paid 
the total cost of the atomic-energy de- 
velopment, to the tune of between $12 
billion and $14 billion. And Strauss was 
one of those who was perfectly willing 
to turn that whole program over to the 
monopolies of this country. 

I called it then, and repeat the state- 
ment tonight, one of the greatest pro- 
posals for a political steal in the history 
of our Republic. 

I want to tell you, Mr. President, one 
of my great fears of this nominee, with 
the record showing his lack of charac- 
ter and integrity, his tendency to decep- 
tion, is that he would be in charge of the 
Patent Office as Secretary of Commerce; 
and I say to the American people, fig- 
uratively speaking, “Keep your hands in 
your pockets, or the monopolies of the 
country, through the patent gimmick, 
will steal you poor.” 

Oh, Mr. President, this man’s record, 
in regard to this patent matter, is such 
that it is not in the public interest to 
put him in a position where he will have 
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administrative control of the Patent 
Office. 

The Patent Office will play a key role in 
the future use of patents in the area of 
atomic power. Mr. Strauss, as Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, has certainly 
not extended the cooperation of his office 
to the Joint Committee. The Commis- 
sioner of Patents has so far refused to 
comply with the committee’s request. It 
does not surprise me, in light of the bill 
sent us by the AEC in 1954, that Mr. 
Strauss is to be found in charge of the 
Department which is seeking to maintain 
control over the Nation’s patent system, 
even in the face of the directive in the 
law which requires every agency of the 
Government to furnish needed informa- 
tion to the Joint Committee. 

I warn the Senate, the President, and 
the country, that the nominee is not a 
friend of competitive enterprise. He is 
undoubtedly aware of the tremendous 
importance of patents in control of in- 
dustry and manufacturing, and indus- 
trial monopoly of many kinds. He cer- 
tainly is aware of its importance in the 
field of atomic energy and fissionable 
materials. 

If he should be confirmed, I foresee a 
use of the patenting system to foster and 
expand monopoly in America, because 
the record of the nominee shows that is 
his predilection. We are again putting 
the fox in charge of the chickencoop 
when we put Mr. Strauss in charge of 
the Department which houses the Patent 
Office. 

Mr. President, we have here a nomi- 
nee, whose record shows him to be one 
of the greatest monopoly advocates in 
America. In my judgment, he is not 
competent to serve as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and every small businessman in 
America should tremble at the very 
thought that Strauss might become Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

NOMINEE’S ATTITUDE ON NUCLEAR TESTING 


The nominee's attitude toward the 
cessation of nuclear testing is likewise of 
great concern to me. It has been dis- 
cussed by other Senators. I only wish to 
say that another aspect of the nominee's 
record which I am convinced bodes no 
good for the American people is the fact 
that he has always been uncooperative 
with those of us who have been seeking a 
cessation of nuclear testing. 

Great discussion continues on both 
sides as to whether the testing of nuclear 
weapons is dangerous or not. But the 
position of the nominee in this debate is 
quite explicit. 

In a hearing before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament on Thursday, 
April 17, 1959, the following exchange 
took place between the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symrncton] and the nominee: 

Senator SYMINGTON. * * * Based on your 
testimony this morning, you do believe this 
effort to sell public opinion to stop tests 


now—is against the security of the United 
States; is that correct? 


Mr. Strauss. Yes. (Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament Hearings, April 1958, p. 1568.) 


And later in discussing the proposal 


that the United States accept the Russian 
proposal to cease testing of nuclear 
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weapons the nominee further elaborated 
his views: 

What I understand is now proposed is that 
we should accept their most recent proposal, 
which is to cease testing at a time when they 
have completed a series of tests when we are 
about to start a series leading to the develop- 
ment of a better defensive posture. 

My apprehension, as I expressed it this 
morning, is that if that transaction is lim- 
ited only to testing, we will be at a disad- 
vantage in that they will be able to continue 
to perfect the delivery system of the weapons 
they have, and we will be frozen in the pres- 
ent state of our art for interception (ibid., p. 
1569). 


And again: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Do I understand 
your position, Mr. Chairman [the nominee], 
to be this: That if we go into a discussion 
where the only subject on the agenda today 
is the cessation of testing, then that is all 
that is going to be talked about, and the only 
result of that, if we agreed, would be greater 
disservice to the United States and our secu- 
rity in the future. 

Mr. Srnauss. In my opinion, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. I say do I under- 
stand that? 

Mr. Strauss, That is right (ibid., p. 1572). 


What the nominee does is not in fact 
openly oppose cessation of testing of nu- 
clear weapons, but rather to make it ob- 
vious that there is no other alternative 
but to continue testing. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
United States and Russia are leading 
mankind rapidly down the road to the 
brink of oblivion, so far as civilization 
is concerned, unless we find a way, and 
find it soon, to bring to an end the mad 
race in which Russia and the United 
States are engaged, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no question that if either 
side goes over the brink and starts a 
nuclear war, it would be the end of West- 
ern civilization. It would be the end of 
Russian civilization. The hope of future 
civilization will rest with the remnant 
of mankind left alive in those remote 
parts of Asia and Africa that will not 
be touched by the radiation which will 
remain on the face of this earth, as 
scientists tell us, for some 3,000 to 9,000 
years, doing irreparable damage to all 
forms of life. 

Yet the attitude of Strauss toward a 
bilateral agreement with the U.S.S.R. is 
that it too would be unsuccessful be- 
cause of the lack of equivalent moral 
standard between the contracting par- 
ties. This leaves the United Sates, in 
the nominee’s opinion, with no other 
choice but to continue testing. 

Mr. Strauss accepts cessation of test- 
ing only if it is part of a comprehensive 
plan to include all phases of disarma- 
ment. He is opposed to, in his own 
words, a piecemeal plan. What the 
nominee fails to realize is that by negat- 
ing the step-by-step approach any at- 
tempt to attain disarmament is nullified. 
The insistence on a comprehensive plan 
kills any attempts at negotiation from 
the very beginning. 

In his role as Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Strauss did not afford any as- 
sistance at all in the solution of what 
I believe is mankind's gravest problem 
the fallout from bomb testing and the 
real possibility that Western civilization 
may be exterminated in a nuclear war. 
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Our only hope is for agreement wher- 
ever it can be reached. That does not 
mean we have to disarm unilaterally, but 
it means that both we and the Soviets 
must abandon our all-or-nothing posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Strauss takes the all-or-nothing 
view; I am sure he realizes it is one that 
affords no possibility of agreement of any 
kind with the Communists, and that it 
promotes the ever-growing stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons on both sides and pro- 
motes the ever-growing possibility that 
they will be used on mankind. 

Mr. President, I cannot vote for a 
man who has taken the attitude that 
Strauss has taken in regard to the con- 
tinuance of testing, because I recognize 
that in this generation there will be 
some who will raise their voices against 
the course of conduct which the United 
States and Russia are following in 
threatening the future of all nations. 

In concluding my remarks on this 
nomination, I should like to address for 
a moment not the Senate so much, as 
the President of the United States. 

It is the President who created and 
who now perpetuates this conflict be- 
tween himself and the Senate. At his 
press conference Wednesday, he ex- 
pressed again his determination to con- 
tinue to press this nomination in the 
face of strong Senate opposition. In 
answering a question about whether or 
not he was lobbying for Strauss, he re- 
plied: 

I'm going to use every single influence 
that I can from the executive department to 
get the Congress to see the light. If that’s 
lobbying, I'm guilty, but I don't think 
there's anything else to do about it. 


Let me say to the President that there 
is something else he can do about it. 
Many Presidents throughout our history, 
when they have sent a nomination to the 
Senate which has stirred up great oppo- 
sition, have recognized that they have an 
obligation in the interest of good govern- 
ment to cooperate with the Senate. Some 
of our Presidents in the past have recog- 
nized that when a nomination receives 
strong and continued opposition from the 
Senate, that this body is giving its advice 
against a nomination. Some Presidents 
have been able to take our constitu- 
tionally given advice without pressing 
this body into refusing to give its consent. 

We have heard that the Senate has 
rarely refused to confirm a Cabinet nom- 
ination, or any other to high Govern- 
ment posts. But I remind the President 
that several nominations have been with- 
drawn. For example, in 1845, President 
Tyler withdrew two nominations to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, those of Ed- 
ward King and Reuben Walworth, 
when strong opposition to them devel- 
oped in the Senate. 

In 1874, President Grant withdrew suc- 
cessive nominations for Chief Justice 
those of George H. Williams and Caleb 
Cushing, again after strong opposition 
was voiced in the Senate. 

In 1946, President Truman withdrew 
the nomination of Edwin Pauley to be 
Under Secretary of Navy, and in 1949 he 
withdrew the nomination of Mon Wal- 
gren to be Chairman of the National 
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Security Resources Board, when many 
Senators indicated strenuous opposition. 

In at least two other instances, nom- 
inees have themselves seen the wisdom 
of withdrawing. In 1914, Thomas D. 
Jones asked to be withdrawn as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board after 
hearings on the nomination had brought 
out vigorous opposition; and in 1943, 
Edward Flynn asked to be withdrawn as 
Minister to Australia. 

In these cases, the Presidents and the 
nominees took the advice of the Senate 
without waiting for the final verdict. 
When these Presidents have discovered 
that there is good faith, sincere opposi- 
tion to a nominee on the part of a con- 
siderable number of Senators, they have 
abided by the spirit and intent of the 
advice and consent clause and withdrawn 
the nomination. 

Technically, a President can take the 
position that under the advice and con- 
sent clause, a majority of the Senators 
are required to prevent confirmation. A 
President can stand on that right if he 
wants to, and insist upon it; but that is 
not the way to promote cooperation be- 
tween the President and the Senate, 
particularly when the President is of one 
party and the Senate is of another. 

I wish to emphasize that in this in- 
stance the President himself is largely 
responsible for the acrimony which has 
developed over the Strauss nomination 
because he has permitted his anger and 
petulance to blind his judgment and to 
cause him to make an issue out of this 
bad Strauss nomination, which in terms 
of history is bound to do great damage 
to Strauss, to the President himself, and 
to the welfare of the American people. 

The President needs to be told again 
and again that the American people are 
entitled under the advice and consent 
clause of the Constitution to receive 
from him the nomination of a man for 
Secretary of Commerce who will have 
the confidence and the respect of the 
Senate as a whole. Instead, the Presi- 
dent, with the stiffneck stance of an 
angry man, insists upon doing every- 
thing he can to try to ram Strauss down 
the throats of the Senators and of the 
American people. He is making a great 
mistake in judgment. 

Other Presidents faced with such a 
controversy arising under the advice and 
consent clause of the Constitution have 
shown much better judgment by with- 
drawing the nomination, and I believe 
the incumbent would profit by follow- 
ing their example. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
set forth in this speech I shall vote 
against the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion. 

I may say, good naturedly, to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, although he thinks I 
did not surprise him, because I talked 
more than 30 minutes, I want him to 
know in the course of my remarks I was 
the recipient of instructions. I am a 
great one to carry out instructions, 
when it helps the cause. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
will say to my good friend from Oregon, 
that is still the shortest 30-minute 
speech I ever heard him make. {Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr. President, this is a rather unusual 
situation, in that we have the first non- 
partisan team filibuster I have ever wit- 
nessed. We will switch now from the 
Democratic side to the Republican side, 
in order to preserve our grounds, so 
that our brethren may vote. 

I am not yielding, Mr. President, but 
with permission of the Presiding Officer, 
under the agreement, I understand the 
Senator from Nebraska may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous agreement, 
the Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend my thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona and to the ma- 
jority leadership for permitting me to 
speak. 

I am privileged to speak in support of 
the confirmation of the nomination of- 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
merce. It is an honor to pledge my 
vote for confirmation to a truly great 
American and one of such distinguished 
service to his country and to his fellow 
man. His record as a public servant is 
so well identified and widely acclaimed 
that it needs no further identification 
from me. His zeal for devoting time and 
his brilliant capabilities to humanitarian 
causes is a monumental tribute to his 
deep religious persuasion and to his sin- 
cere affection for people. His full life of 
accomplishments reemphasizes what can 
be done by our citizenry in this land of 
great opportunity. 

It was my pleasure to get to know Ad- 
miral Strauss quite well during negotia- 
tions which led to the approval of a con- 
tract between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Consumers Public Power 
District of Columbus, Nebr., for the con- 
struction of a 75,000 kilowatt atomic 
power facility at Hallam, Nebr. Many 
Senators, particularly members of the 
Joint Atomic Committee, are familiar 
with this fine project and its importance 
in our first phase, large reactor program, 
for the production of electric energy 
from fissionable materials. 

Senators may not be familiar with the 
fact that Nebraska is the only State in 
the Union to be wholly served by public 
power agencies. The generation and 
distribution of electric energy are the 
property of the people of Nebraska. By 
an act of our legislature, in 1933, au- 
thority was granted for the creation of 
power districts which could sell revenue 
bonds and acquire existing generating 
and transmission facilities. By 1943 all 
systems throughout Nebraska were pub- 
licly owned. 

The Consumers Public Power District, 
a very competently engineered and man- 
aged generating and distributing sys- 
tem, serves about one-half of Nebraska’s 
electric customers. In 1953, Consumers 
District began its studies of the possi- 
bilities of an atomic powerplant in Ne- 
braska when the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission asked for proposals from the 
Nation’s utilities on a pressurized water 
reactor. 

For the next 2 years the Consumers 
District, under authority of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, worked diligently to 
shape up a reasonable proposal to con- 
struct an atomic powerplant. A study 
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group of Consumers officials and per- 
sonnel of the University of Nebraska 
joined to develop a feasible project. The 
idea was widely supported in Nebraska 
by businessmen, educators, scientists, 
and industrial leaders. The tremendous 
potential which lies in the byproduct 
phase of a nuclear powerplant was care- 
fully weighed by the study group. 

On October 27, 1955, Admiral Strauss, 
then Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, announced that AEC had 
officially approved as a suitable basis for 
further negotiations Consumers proposal 
to build and operate an atomic power- 
plant in Nebraska. 

We in Nebraska were delighted, and 
knew we were among the first to be hon- 
ored at an event of national significance 
when a contract between the Consumers 
District and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was signed in September, 1957, 
for the construction of the Hallam 
atomic energy plant. A State served 
100 percent by publicly owned facilities 
to generate and distribute electricity be- 
came one of the front runners in this 
dynamic program to produce electrical 
energy from nuclear materials. 

This triumph was not easily achieved. 
Applicants in the first phase of the nu- 
clear power program and the AEC were 
faced with many obstacles seemingly in- 
surmountable. The desire to create an 
opportunity for the Consumers District 
was never lacking but there were, in- 
evitably, the dark days. So many un- 
knowns demanded solution in each step 
of the negotiations that there were sev- 
eral occasions in which it seemed impos- 
sible to reach the objective. On many 
of these occasions I took our troubles 
to Admiral Strauss. In each meeting 
Admiral Strauss was adamant that pub- 
lic power will have a share in the nu- 
clear power development program. He, 
by sincere and vigorous application of 
his great talents, always found a way to 
solve the insolubles. At the last meeting 
with him, when we seemed to have lost 
our grasp, he personally revived our 
hopes and, in a short while, put our 
package together. The current construc- 
tion of a 75,000 kilowatt atomic power- 
plant at Hallam, Nebr., in a wholly 
public power State, is a great tribute to 
the men of vision at Consumers District 
who are building this emblem of Ameri- 
can ingenuity—it is a personal triumph 
for Adm. Lewis L. Strauss. I hope 
he receives the acclaim he deserves in 
this effort, and I would be ruefully re- 
miss were I not to pay him honor. 

I now will address my remarks to an- 
other issue raised in this confirmation 
issue—that of the proposed contract be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley Generat- 
ing Co., as seller, and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, as buyer of electric 
energy, commonly known as the Dixon- 
Yates contract. In my years in the 
Congress, I doubt that I have ever wit- 
nessed a controversy so misunderstood 
or so condemned by innuendo, implica- 
tion and obfuscation as the Dixon- 
Yates contract. The name “Dixon- 
Yates” has almost assumed the charac- 
ter of an epithet in the minds of many 
Americans. To me, the controversy 
was based on the simple proposition of 
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whether the Federal Government 
should build a steamplant to furnish 
electric energy to the Atomic Energy 
Commission at a cost of $100 million, or 
whether private industry should build 
the steamplant. To many who are 
familiar with the operations of the TVA, 
it is anathema to suggest that anyone 
but the Federal Government build gen- 
erating capacity. It is not fair, appre- 
ciating our economic system, to take 
such an obdurate position on the mat- 
ter. We know that invested capital 
creates jobs, pays taxes, Federal, State, 
and local, and it is the sinew of the 
free enterprise system. Unless the busi- 
ness of producing power is a heinous 
activity, there is no more basis for cas- 
tigating people who produce power than 
there is for castigating those who pro- 
duce pencils, potatoes, pushcarts, or 
any other of the vast numbers of prod- 
ucts we receive from private industry. 

When the Dixon-Yates contract be- 
came a full-blown tempest, I endeavored 
to acquaint myself with its nature. To 
recite, briefly, the Bureau of the Budget 
undertook in 1953, to determine whether 
private industry could furnish 600,000 
kilowatts of additional generating capac- 
ity in lieu of building a steamplant at 
Fulton, Tenn., at a cost of $100 million 
to the Federal Government. 

Discussion was opened by the Atomic 
Energy Commission as to the feasibility 
of drawing additional power from the 
Electrical Energy, Inc., a private con- 
cern, then serving a large quantity to 
AEC’s plant at Paducah, Ky. It later 
seemed prudent to locate the new gen- 
erating capacity near Memphis, Tenn. 
It was then agreed by the AEC and 
Bureau of the Budget, that Mr. Dixon, 
president of the Middle South System 
and Mr. Yates, chairman of the South- 
ern Company System, should make a 
joint proposal to construct a coal-steam 
plant near Memphis, Tenn. Their com- 
panies served areas adjacent to the TVA 
system. 

The problem was not easy, but a solu- 
tion developed when the AEC, on April 
15, 1954, submitted a second Dixon- 
Yates proposal to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Under the arrangement, re- 
placement power would be furnished to 
AEC, or to TVA for account of AEC. 
The letter of presentation to the Budget 
contained a complete factual analysis 
and concluded, over Admiral Strauss’ 
signature: 

We believe we have explored the subject 
proposal to the extent practicable at this 
time. Higher authority will presumably 
now determine what course of action is in 
the best interest of the Government, 


During the negotiations, did Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Yates negotiate solely with 
Admiral Strauss? Is it not a fact that, 
on the Government side of the table, 
experts of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the 
TVA sat with and assisted the AEC? 
Were all these high-caliber public serv- 
ants plotters against the public’s good? 
What were the elements of the Dixon- 
Yates contract? We will explore those 
later by comparison with similar con- 
tracts whereunder private power com- 
panies furnish the AEC huge quantities 
of power. 
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Two items in my studies which rose 
up with clear identity were two other 
contracts recently negotiated with pri- 
vate power companies for the furnish- 
ing of electric energy to the AEC. 

In 1951 and 1952, the last 2 years of 
President Truman's administration, con- 
tracts were negotiated—and please per- 
mit me to repeat, negotiated—with the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp. to furnish 
the AEC plant power at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and with the Electric Energy, Inc., 
to furnish the AEC plant power at 
Paducah, Ky. These are private com- 
panies furnishing the AEC power at two 
facilities in quantities more than four 
times greater than was proposed to be 
served AEC by the Dixon-Yates contract. 
I was in the Congress at the time these 
two earlier contracts were negotiated. 
I do not recall any hue and cry nor 
claim of “foul play” when these two con- 
tracts were negotiated. I do not con- 
demn these contracts. I am informed 
they are good contracts, that they are in 
the Government's interest, and that they 
are being capably performed. I asked 
an outstanding authority, not employed 
by private industry, to compare the Ohio 
Valley and Electric Energy contracts 
with the Dixon-Yates proposal. He 
prefaced his study by pointing out that 
the Ohio Valley and Electric Energy 
contracts are excellent contracts. He 
concludes his analysis by stating: 

The Dixon-Yates contract contained all the 
good features of these contracts and in ad- 
dition (and I repeat, in addition) contained 
the following improvements: 

First, there was a firm ceiling on the maxi- 
mum extent the Government was obligated 
to amortize the construction cost through its 
annual payments. The AEC would have 
shared in its annual payments only 50 per- 
cent of any increase up to 9 percent over the 
agreed estimate. Any increase above the 9 
percent would have been borne entirely by 
the company. At 13.2 percent overrun the 
return on equity would have reduced to 
zero. 

Second, any increase on the cost of con- 
struction over the estimate—whether above 
or below the 9 percent ceiling—would have 
decreased the annual return on equity to the 
company for the life of the contract. 

Third, the company would have been re- 
sponsible for increases in all operating costs 
other than those for which specific adjust- 
ments were provided but, if the cost for these 
items were less than estimated, the AEC 
would have shared in the net decrease by re- 
ceiving an overall billing adjustment. 

Fourth, the AEC had the right to supply 
the fuel which would assure the Government 
control over the largest single element of 
cost under the contract. 

Finally, there was no guaranteed profit or 
was there a guaranteed return on equity 
capital. 


In further reference to the Dixon- 
Yates contract and the earlier two I 
want to point out an additional statisti- 
cal comparison. The Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal carried a “targeted” cost of energy 
furnished the AEC at 3.55 mills per kilo- 
watt hour. At that time what was the 
AEC paying other suppliers? Accord- 
ing to AEC it was paying the Ohio Val- 
ley Generating Co. 3.79 mills, the Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., 3.86 mills, TVA-Oak 
soo 3.78 mills, TVA-Paducah 3.83 
mills. 

With this I conclude my remarks in 
the sincere hope that I have been fair, 
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that I have been objective. I earnestly 
believe that this nomination can be de- 
cided on its merits, free from prejudice. 
I deplore, as do we all, the annihilation 
of a great character, a dedicated public 
seryant by innuendos, half-truths and 
allegations without basis. What is 
right shall prevail in the confirmation 
of the nomination of Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the task I am about to embark upon is 
not a pleasant one. I assure my col- 
leagues that I shall not enjoy it any 
more than they will—and probably not 
so much. It is unpleasant, because 
when I came to the U.S. Senate, I came 
with a strong objection to the filibuster; 
I felt that it was an unfair practice. 
But I had not been in this body very long 
before I found out that the filibuster was 
a necessary thing if we were to protect 
minorities or if we were to protect 
parties or—as we find the situation to- 
day—if we are to protect the character 
of one of America’s outstanding men. 

Mr. President, as I say, a man’s char- 
acter is being attacked. I have read the 
report and the minority views. I sat 
through one or two of the committee 


meetings. I have listened to the debates 
on the floor. I have read those which I 
have missed. 


I have yet to find one scintilla of evi- 
dence which could make a reasonable 
man vote against confirmation of the 
nomination of Admiral Strauss to the 
post to which the President has ap- 
pointed him. 

Mr. President, I will not fool my col- 
leagues: I intend to hold this floor—my 
strength lasting, and God willing—until 
the votes on both the Republican side 
and the Democratic side, on the part of 
Senators who are in favor of confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss, appear in Washington. 

Mr. President, there is nothing un- 
usual in that. I recall one rainy after- 
noon here when the Congress was held 
in session until a member of the op- 
position completed a landing pattern on 
instruments, and was brought here by 
motorcycle escort. 

Mr. President, our colleagues are not 
coming in by motorcycle escort; but 
they will get here. 

I announce now that I will not yield, 
except for questions; but I shall yield for 
questions—if they are in the form of 
questions—and they can be quite 
lengthy. I shall be very happy to 
answer them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona yield 
for a brief question on the point he has 
just made? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield—with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
floor for a question. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is not the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona aware of the fact 
that on this day, Thursday, at this time, 
when we are speaking, the number of 
Senators present who, it was expected, 
would be anxious to have something to 
say in support of confirmation of the 
nomination of Admiral Strauss is at a 
slightly lower point than it was on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, or Wednesday of this 
week, or that it would be on Friday, Sat- 
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urday of this week or on Monday of 
next week? Therefore, does not the 
Senator from Arizona recognize some 
sort of pattern in the apparent in- 
sistence upon the taking of a vote this 
evening, in view of the fact that the vote 
might well have been taken last night or 
might well be taken tomorrow? 

Does not that perhaps contribute to 
the thinking of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, who is most anxious, I am sure— 
as all of us are—that Senators who wish 
to speak against confirmation of the 
nomination and also those who wish to 
speak in favor of confirmation of the 
nomination may be adequately heard, in 
all fairness to those who may have left 
the city of Washington, under the im- 
pression that their absence on this par- 
ticular afternoon would not be seized 
upon as an excuse to force a vote at the 
hour least favorable to those who favor 
confirmation of the nomination of Ad- 
miral Strauss? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has, I 
believe, “hit it,” as we say. He recog- 
nizes that the majority leader is using 
his power. 

I do not blame the majority leader. He 
wants to defeat this candidate’s nomina- 
tion; and the majority leader has chosen 
his time and his place of battle. 

That is why I intend to engage in a 
practice for which, frankly, I have no 
great taste. I think it is a power which 
the minority must always have. I re- 
peat what I said—namely, that when I 
came to the Senate, I felt that the fili- 
buster was wrong—if we want to call it a 
filibuster; those who have engaged in it 
before have called it prolonged debate or 
educational debate. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think they called it 
protracted debate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes; 
several terms for it. 

I intend to engage in protracted de- 
bate or prolonged debate or educational 
discussion. 

I cannot assure my colleagues that I 
shall assiduously stick to the topic. I 
have a number of speeches to read— 
speeches which I have been making 
around the country, and which I cer- 
tainly think my colleagues should hear. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure that what the 
Senator from Arizona will say will be 
relevant to the general issue. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Usually, because 
it will apply to the United States. 
{Laughter.] 

For instance, Mr. President, I have a 
book which I wrote, but which I could 
never sell; and I am very anxious that 
my colleagues have a chance to hear it. 
{Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, if they will kindly 
be quiet and be seated, I should like to 
read it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask a 
question—with no thought that by 
yielding for this purpose, the Senator 
from Arizona will be yielding the floor: 
Although all of us have an immense re- 
spect for the ability of the majority 
leader, whose power and influence are 
indisputed on this one hill, wherein is 
vested more power than on the seven 
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hills of Rome, perhaps there is some 
relevancy in the ancient maxim that “it 
is good to have a giant's power, but it is 
tyranny to use it.” 

Does the Senator from Arizona agree? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona would not agree with that 
entirely, as it applies 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it has no 
application to this Hill; I was speaking 
of the judicature and the Capitoline 
Hill of ancient Rome. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then I would 
certainly agree. 

But, Mr. President, I repeat that I 
cannot blame the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoxHnson], the majority 
leader. As I have said, he does not want 
the nomination of Mr. Strauss con- 
firmed; certainly that is what we are to 
imply. And the majority leader is using 
his skill and his adroitness. He has held 
his troops together, although we were not 
able to hold ours together. However, 
thanks to the rapid and swift trans- 
portation of the air age, we are able to 
bring them back. 

In my own case, I had to cancel a 
speech which I was to make today to 
the Young Republicans in Denver; and 
I also had to cancel a speech which I was 
to make in the home State of the ma- 
jority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas, tomorrow night. 

I do not wish to think for a moment 
that he purposely kept me here, so that 
I could not go to Houston. {Laughter.] 
On the contrary, he has assiduously 
tried to get me to go out of town—for 
instance, to go to Houston. [Laughter.] 
But I have had to postpone that speech 
until tomorrow night. 

What hurts me worst is that I have 
had to postpone a trip to Monterey, 
Calif., where my godchild, my favorite 
niece, is being married on Saturday. Of 
course, I hope very much that the vote 
will be taken in time to permit me to 
take wing and fly to the west. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
sure that the majority leader would 
like very much to hear what the Sena- 
tor from Arizona would sey about him, 
in Texas. But all of us must deny our- 
selves some of the pleasures of this life, 
in order to attend to the business which 
commands our attention on Capitol 
Hill. 

I agree with the Senator from Arizona 
that the distinguished majority leader is 
a very able and much beloved man; 
and we wish to act in accord with his 
wishes whenever we can. 

Having that in mind, I hope he will 
act in accord with some of our neces- 
sities, one of which, in this case, is to 
have an opportunity to bring to the 
floor of the Senate some Senators who 
wish to be heard on this particular 
matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania for his ques- 
tions. 

Now, Mr. President, if my colleagues 
want to call this a filibuster, I am not 
ashamed of it. I will use it, because I 
am fighting for a friend’s character. I 
heard this man called an enemy of the 
people. I happen to agree with Admiral 
Strauss and his philosophy. I suppose, 
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therefore, I am an enemy of the people. 
I suppose that the beloved and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia, 
Harry BYRD, is likewise an enemy of the 
people. 

Any enemy of the people, to me, means 
a traitor; and, as I told my friend from 
Oregon, I cannot stand still when a 
friend of mine is called a traitor or an 
enemy of the people. But I will address 
myself to that subject after this vote, at 
a later date. 

I will say this: Do not blame those of 
us who are for Admiral Strauss for this 
delay. We tried, days ago, to get an 
agreement to vote. I think we could still 
very easily get a unanimous-consent 
agreement on this side to vote at a time 
certain tomorrow or Saturday or Mon- 
day or Tuesday; and I think that the 
opposition must take the full blame for 
this delay. They are the ones who want 
to blacken this man’s character. They 
are the ones who have used every trick 
in the book to defame and defile. 

After listening to the debate and read- 
ing the reports, I cannot, for the life of 
me, understand what this is all about. I 
have not heard, as I said, one scintilla of 
evidence which would prove this man to 
be dishonest or which would prove him to 
be unfit for the post. To the contrary, 
the more I hear, even of the speeches of 
the opposition, the more I am convinced 
that he is more honorable even than I 
thought he was. 

I think, Mr. President, there is a little 
jealousy mixed up in this issue. I am 
reminded of the time when I was a boy 
playing baseball. I used to play in right 
field, and I was always angry because I 
did not get as much credit as the pitcher 
did. That seems to be the sum and sub- 
stance of what started all this contro- 
versy. 

I think it is regrettable, because what 
started this controversy involves some of 
my closest friends in the Senate, men for 
whom I have the utmost admiration and 
affection; and it seems to me they are 
entirely out of character in pursuing the 
line they have pursued relative to this 
nominee. 

I imagine, too, that public power gets 
in the act. Now, it is said that Western 
Senators believe in public power. I am 
a Western Senator. I do not believe in 
public power. The West was not built on 
public power. For the life of me, I can- 
not understand why that issue gets into 
the argument, because Mr. Strauss, as 
Secretary of Commerce, has nothing to 
do with power. But if he believes that 
private industry should develop the pow- 
er of this country, then again I am in 
agreement with him. d 

I think, Mr. President, that this con- 
troversy might be said to be the continu- 
ing fight between the liberals and the 
conservatives in this country, the fight 
between those who want to see every- 
thing concentrated in Washington, who 
want to see the powers of the States 
destroyed and placed in Washington, and 
those of us who are conservatives, who 
want to go ahead on the proven values 
of the past. 

But, as I say, Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult—nay, it is impossible—for me to 
know what has brought this controversy 
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on, and it is disturbing to me, because I 
think the Congress of the United States 
has been hurt by these actions. 

I may remind my colleagues that there 
is no dignity vested in the Senate by law 
or by the Constitution. Dignity is 
brought to this body by the individuals 
who are elected by the people, and dig- 
nity is maintained in this body only so 
long as Senators conduct themselves in a 
dignified way. 

I picked up the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Wednesday, May 13, 
1959, and I saw an article in it by Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond. I usually do not 
read past the funny pages in the Wash- 
ington Post. [Laughter.] But some- 
thing happened on that day, and I wan- 
dered over onto the editorial page. 

I might say, by the way, one of the 
saddest things in this whole debate has 
been to witness what is considered by 
some to be one of America’s greatest 
newspapers become so cowardly that it 
backed off from support of Admiral 
Strauss and said that he should with- 
draw his name. I am used to editors 
and publishers with courage, editors and 
publishers who will take a stand. I may 
not agree with them, but they take a 
stand and stick to that stand. I was 
shocked to see a newspaper to which my 
university gave an award for its ad- 
vocacy of freedom of speech turning tail 
on a great American. 

I will not read past the funny pages 
any more. [Laughter.] 

But I read from the article written by 
Mr. Drummond. The headline is Con- 
gress Hurts Itself—Senate Abuse of 
Power Seen Against Luce, Strauss.” 

This is what he said, I quote from his 
article: 

I am not one who likes to see Congress 
hurting its own prestige and impairing its 


influence. Right now it is tending to do 
both. 

How can Congress effectively oppose se- 
crecy in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment when it insists on keeping even its 
payrolls secret to make it easier to employ 
relatives? 

How can the Senate exert a constructive 
influence on Presidential appointees when 
it makes a spectacle of itself over such able 
appointees as Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce and 
Secretary of Commerce Lewis Strauss? 

When the Senate abuses its power, as it 
seems to me it has in harassing Mrs. Luce 
and Admiral Strauss, it will in the end un- 
dercut its authority by lowering its standing 
with the public. 


Let me interject at that point, Mr. 
President, that in my job as chairman 
of the Republican senatorial campaign 
committee I spend my weekends travel- 
ing—which is something else I do not 
particularly enjoy, but I get to see a lot 
of America. I have been in 27 States 
since January, and, Mr. President, I am 
shocked by what the American people 
are saying about the Senate for the 
treatment accorded Mrs. Luce and Mr. 
Strauss, and, yes, one of its own Mem- 
bers, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]. This is a very serious sit- 
uation. I do not think we would have 
engaged in this rather sordid spectacle 
had we known that the American people 
looked to us to maintain dignity, and 
not merely to make speeches. 
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To continue with what Mr. Drum- 
mond said: 


Nothing so erodes the democratic process 
and thereby reduces the standing of Con- 
gress as actions which spread political 
cynicism. 

The way Congressmen have lately been 
hiring their cousins and aunts and chil- 
dren—and then trying to cover it up—is the 
kind of stuff out of which the worst cyni- 
cism is made. 

The way Mrs. Luce and Secretary Strauss 
have been manhandled causes people to view 
all government as just politics.” 

From my observation, this kind of cynicism 
is becoming epidemic. It is a real peril to 
the functioning of our democratic system. 
It discredits Congress and undermines the 
quality of Government at a time when 
quality in public life is our most needed 
possession. 

Mrs. Luce, who proved to be an outstand- 
ing U.S. Ambassador to Italy and who was 
especially qualified to serve in Brazil, is now 
a casualty of this kind of irresponsibility. 
Mrs. Luce is not the principal loser. Good 
government is the principal loser. 

Secretary of Commerce Strauss is not going 
to resign, however much he might wish to 
put Washington and its political brickbats 
behind him—for the sake of his family’s 
peace of mind if not for his own, He is too 
far into the battle to withdraw. But how 
many other able Americans, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, are watching and wincing 
at this petty, petulant smear-mess and are 
saying to themselves: “Not for me; stay away 
from Washington.” 

And Government and public and party 
are the losers because quality in public life 
is given the red light. 

In the case of Admiral Strauss, here is an 
Official who, with whatever human short- 
comings, has given distinguished and loyal 
service to three Presidents—Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower—and was a close as- 
sociate of Herbert Hoover's in his great food 
mission after World War I. All have testi- 
fied to the quality and integrity of his public 
service. 

How is it, then, that one Senator can bring 
in the name of President Truman—but with 
no direct quotation—in a way which seems 
derogatory to Admiral Strauss? I think Iam 
correctly informed when I say that this Sen- 
ator wrote to Mr. Truman a one-sided ver- 
sion of Admiral Strauss’ testimony and nat- 
urally got back one of H.8.T.’s fiery epistles 
saying, “Taint so.” Then, when the sense 
of the letter was leaked to the press, Mr. 
Truman had second thoughts, began to see 
that he had been given a distorted picture of 
Admiral Strauss’ statements, and hastily in- 
formed the Senator that he was not to release 
his letter. 

The fact is that President Truman has a 
high regard for Admiral Strauss’ service on 
the Atomic Energy Commission, as have four 
of the five different chairmen of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
It just might be that the four other commit- 
tee chairmen are right and Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON is wrong. 

But the issue goes beyond Mrs. Luce and 
Admiral Strauss. Unless the objections are 
transcendent, the President has the right to 
appointees of his own choosing. To inter- 
fere captiously with that right is to violate 
the separation of powers. And to overassert 
its own right to advise and consent is for 
the Senate to take responsibility for the per- 
sonnel of the Cabinet and the Foreign 
Service, which is the President's. 


Mr. President, as I say, these are 
not the words of this Senator. These 
are the words of one of America’s dis- 
tinguished columnists, an intelligent ob- 
server of the Washington scene, Mr. Ros- 
coe Drummond. 
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I will say that later on this evening 
I shall read additional columns and edi- 
torials, probably 250 to 275 of them, all 
pretty much in the same tone. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
announced earlier that I would yield 
only for a question. Does the Senator 
desire to have me yield for a question? 
If so, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may do so without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iwill have to object 
to that point, Mr. President. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona recognizes the parlia- 
mentary situation. The Senator can 
yield for a question without following 
that course. There would be no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not quite 
understand to what the Senator is ob- 
jecting. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator asks 
unanimous consent, that is the trans- 
action of business and the Senator 
could ask for a quorum call. If we 
leave it as the asking of a question, that 
is perfectly all right, and is still within 
the rules. Nobody would want to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sure no- 
body would want to object. I am 
merely following a procedure I have 
heard followed on the floor for 7 years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is per- 
fectly all right in normal times. All the 
Senator has to do is yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for a question, 
and no question would be raised. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield for a 


question. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South 


Dakota would like to ask the Senator 
from Arizona a question, although in 
view of what I have just heard I can 
anticipate the answer. 

Would it be possible for the Senator 
from Arizona to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota so that he could read 
a 2-page statement relative to a bill he 
introduced earlier in the day, without 
the Senator losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. ANDERSON. He could not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would have to 
ask unanimous consent for that, I feel 
certain. I feel certain that the acting 
majority leader would not impinge upon 
my right to the floor in any respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
earlier today, in the morning hours, I 
read something into the Recorp which 
I wish to repeat now, because I think it 
is very apropos. In fact, I wonder if my 
uncle up in heaven might not have had 
something to do with my picking this 
particular day to read the item. He 
might even be looking down on me with 
some approbation for being engaged in 
the task in which I find myself engaged. 
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I remarked earlier today that last 
Sunday it was my good fortune to be 
able to visit Arizona and spend a few 
hours with my family. I was perusing 
my library on Arizona, and I came upon 
some of the typed and hand-written 
notes of my uncle made during the con- 
stitutional convention back in 1910. My 
uncle was a Democrat, but he was a real 
Democrat, a Jeffersonian Democrat. I 
imagine he is spinning around up there 
on cloud nine watching what his party 
is doing today. 

Nevertheless, during the convention of 
which he was vice president, he offered 
a resolution which was adopted. It is 
very short and reads: 

Morris GOLDWATER RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That any member having a pre- 
pared speech of which he is proud, and 
which he desires to have perpetuated, be 
given leave to file a typewritten or printed 
copy of the same, prepared at his own ex- 
pense, with the secretary of the convention, 
to be published in the journal; that the sec- 
retary be authorized to insert at such inter- 
vals as he may deem proper in said speech 
these words in parentheses, “hear, hear,” 
“applause,” “loud applause,” “laughter,” etc. 


That is the substance of the resolution 
which my uncle offered, which was 
adopted by the constitutional conven- 
tion. I read it here because I think we 
have been repetitious. I certainly make 
no claim to adding anything to the dis- 
cussion by my lengthy argument this 
evening. Nevertheless, I shall continue. 

Mr. President, the general nature of 
the Senate's power has been discussed at 
great length on the floor. I have with 
me a number of statements relative to 
the general nature of the Senate’s power 
of confirmation. I should like to go 
through them, enumerating them as I go. 

The first is in the Constitution of the 
United States, article II, section 2, which 
states: 

He— 


Referring to the President— 

He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate, by granting commis- 
sions which shall expire at the end of their 
next session. 


Let us see what Alexander Hamilton 
said about that matter in the “Federal- 
ist.” I quote from that book: 


It will be the office of the President to 
nominate, and, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint. There will, of 
course, be no exertion of choice on the part 
of the Senate. They may defeat one choice 
of the Executive and oblige him to make an- 
other; but they cannot themselves choose— 
they can only ratify or reject the choice of 
the President. They might even entertain 
a preference to some other person, at the very 
moment they were assenting to the one pro- 
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posed, because there might be no positive 
ground for opposition to him; and they could 
not be sure, if they withheld their assent, 
that the subsequent nomination would fall 
upon their favorite, or upon any other per- 
son in their estimation more meritorious 
than the one rejected. Thus it could hardly 
happen that the majority of the Senate 
would feel any other complacency toward the 
objevt of an appointment than such as the 
appearances of merit might inspire, and the 
proofs of the want of it destroy. 


I think that is a very important state- 
ment by Alexander Hamilton, particu- 
larly the last sentence. Let me repeat 
it: 

Thus it could hardly happen that the ma- 
jority of the Senate would feel any other 


-complacency toward the object of an appoint- 


ment than such as the appearances of merit 
might inspire, and the proofs of the want 
of it destroy. 


As I said earlier, I find no conclusive 
argument that Mr. Strauss lacks merit. 
I find the case against him built upon 
other hypotheses, one being his lack of 
truth, another lack of honesty, and so 
forth. But there is no evidence of lack 
of merit. To the contrary, I find much 
in the testimony, and much written in 
other places, in support of his merit; and 
I doubt that we can honestly believe that 
Mr. Strauss lacks merit. But let us go 
on: 

But might not his nomination be over- 
ruled? I grant it might, yet this could only 
be to make place for another nomination by 
himself. The person ultimately appointed 
must be the object of his preference, though 
perhaps not in the first degree. It is also not 
very probable that his nomination would 
often be overruled. The Senate could not be 
tempted, by the preference they might feel to 
another, to reject the one proposed, because 
they could not assure themselves that the 
person they might wish would be brought 
forward by a second or by any subsequent 
nomination. They could not even be cer- 
tain that a future nomination would present 
a candidate in any degree more acceptable to 
them; and as their dissent might cast a kind 
of stigma upon the individual rejected, and 
might have the appearance of a reflection 
upon the judgment of the Chief Magistrate, 
it is not likely that their sanction would 
often be refused were there not special and 
strong reasons for the refusal. 


Digressing from the quotation, long 
ago our Founding Fathers recognized 
that there was a tremendous burden in- 
volved in the power vested in the Senate. 
In fact, they went so far as to recognize 
that it could “cast a kind of stigma upon 
the individual rejected.” 

I agree completely with the thesis de- 
veloped by my good friend, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
when he pointed out that, in effect, we 
are trying a man, and that if we find him 
not acceptable to the Senate, in effect he 
will be found guilty of dishonesty and 
the other charges which have been 
placed against him by those who object 
to him. So the wisdom and the truth of 
our Founding Fathers, which we must 
recognize constantly, day by day in a 
stronger and stronger way, are in no way 
better expressed than in the statement 
found in the “Federalist,” that we “might 
cast a kind of stigma upon the individual 
rejected.” 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
it interest the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona to know that when he re- 
cently came to my State of South Da- 
kota and addressed a stockgrowers’ con- 
vention, the reaction I noted from those 
who heard his speech was very com- 
mendatory? Would the Senator be in- 
terested in knowing that? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona is always interested in in- 
formation like that, because when I re- 
turn from some of my speaking en- 
gagements I hear quite to the contrary. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the Senator be interested in knowing 
that if he were to come to my office 
some time I could show him some let- 
ters evidencing the truth of what I have 
said? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona will be very happy to do 
so. After the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss is disposed of, my spirits will 
rise, but I doubt if they will rise suf- 
ficiently high to enable me to enjoy the 
whole day; but I shall certainly partake 
of those missives of joy in the Senator’s 
office. 

While this has little to do with the 
nomination—and it will be found that 
I have less and less to do with it—the 
Senator from Arizona was able to enjoy 
South Dakota. For the first time I was 
able to stand on the ground and look 
at the memorial on Mount Rushmore. 
Many times, in order to get a look at it, 
I have flown past Washington's nose, 
which is 17 feet long. That is one of 
the most inspiring sights in America. I 
think the people of South Dakota should 
be perpetually proud that the beautiful 
Black Hills, covered with green forests 
and filled with the gold of the land, were 
chosen as a site for that most patriotic 
sculpture. 

By the way, now that the Senator 
brings up the subject, I know that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] understands the history of the 
Southwest better than any other living 
man. The sculptor of the great statues 
on Mount Rushmore, Gutzon Borglum, 
and a brother—not many people have 
heard of him—did the famous equestrian 
statue in Courthouse Square of Pres- 
cott, Ariz., which depicts Bucky O'Neill 
as he charged up San Juan Hill with the 
Rough Riders, under the command of 
Teddy Roosevelt. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator familiar with the fact that Gut- 
zon Borglum has four pieces of sculpture 
in the Capitol, including the famous 
head of Lincoln, the Greenway figure 
from the Senator's own State of Arizona, 
the Zebulon Vance figure from North 
Carolina, and the Alexander Stephens 
figure. I believe he has more pieces of 
sculpture in Statuary Hall than any 
other sculptor. Is the Senator familiar 
with that fact? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe I was 
aware only of the head of Lincoln. I 
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will look the others up, because I am a 
great admirer of the artistic ability of 
Gutzon Borglum. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Senator from Arizona know the former 
Representative Greenway? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. When the 
junior Senator from Arizona was only 
a boy, and was much more athletic than 
he is now, he used to perform in the 
Greenway Relays, which were the an- 
nual State high school track meet. 
General Greenway was one of our out- 
standing citizens. His wife later became 
a Representative in Congress from Ari- 
zona, the only woman Representative we 
have ever had. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. After 
the Senator from Arizona has had an 
opportunity to examine the Greenway 
figure, will he advise the Senator from 
South Dakota if he thinks Borglum's fig- 
ure of Greenway is on a par with the 
other works of Borglum to which refer- 
ence has been made? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Arizona will do that after his next trip 
through Statuary Hall. 

I thank the Senator for his contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I wish to continue with 
my discussion of the “Federalist Papers.” 
Continuing where I left off: 

To what purpose then require the cooper- 
ation of the Senate? I answer, that the 
necessity of their concurrence would have a 
powerful though, in general, a silent opera- 
tion. It would be an excellent check upon a 
spirit of favoritism in the President, and 
would tend greatly to prevent the appoint- 
ment of unfit characters from State preju- 
dice, from family connection, from personal 
attachment, or from a view to popularity. 
In addition to this, it would be an efficacious 
source of stability in the administration. 


(Paper No. LXXVI, “Everyman's Library Edi- 
tion,” p. 388). 


I think that is another good point 
made in the “Federalist.” If there is to 
be stability in any administration, cer- 
tainly the head of the administration, or 
the President, should have the right to 
select the persons he wants around him, 
unless we can prove to our complete 
satisfaction that an appointee is not fit 
for the particular job. If we lack such 
proof, I think it is the duty of the Senate 
to confirm, 

I realize that the opposition are doing 
thei: best to convince us that we are 
wrong. ASTI say, I have read and I have 
listened to their arguments. I may be 
too prejudiced in one way, but I have not 
been moved by any argument presented 
as to Admiral Strauss’ lack of merit. 

The third source is Henry G. Wood, 
legislative counsel of the U.S. Senate. I 
quote from him: 


In the case of appointments, the argu- 
ment that the Senate merely has a veto 
power over the President's action is pre- 
sumably based upon the fact that under the 
present practice the advice and consent of 
the Senate are customarily given or with- 
held only after a nomination has been sub- 
mitted. It is true that the Constitution im- 
poses a specific duty upon the President to 
nominate “Ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls, Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein 
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otherw'se provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law” (art. II. sec. 2, par.2). The 
only exception to this duty to nominate oc- 
curs in the cases in which the Congress 
exercises its own constitutional prerogatives 
and by law vests “the appointment of such 
inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of Departments” (art. II, sec. 2, 
par. 2). 

However, when a nomination is submitted 
to the Senate in compliance with the con- 
stitutional mandate it really amounts. to 
nothing more than a suggestion or recom- 
mendation. The nomination has no opera- 
tive effect by itself since the Senate must 
determine the propriety of appointing the 
person nominated, and it is only when the 
Senate's consent has been obtained that the 
President can issue, a commission to such 
person and thereby complete the process of 
appointment. The President thus has no 
power of appointment independently of the 
affirmative action of the Senate in cases in 
which he is required by the Constitution to 
nominate to offices (letter to Senator Wil- 
nam H. King. June 15, 1939, published in 
“Memorandum Relating to Appointments to 
Federal Offices,” S. Doc. No. 93, 76th Cong., 
Ist sess., July 11, 1939, p. 20). 


Mr. President, let us turn now to 
President Andrew Jackson, who said: 

I disclaim all pretension of right on the 
part of the President officially to invuire into 
or call in question the reasons of the Senate 
for rejecting any nomination whatsoever. 
As the President is not responsible to them 
for the reasons which induce him to make 
a nomination, so they are not responsible to 
him for the reasons which induce them to 
reject it. In these respects each is inde- 
pendent of the other and both responsible to 
their respective constituents. Nevertheless, 
the attitude in which certain vital interests 
of the country are placed by the rejection 
of the gentlemen now renominated require 
of me frankly to communicate my views of 
the consequences which must necessarily 
follow this act of the Senate if it be not re- 
considered. (Message to Senate, March 11, 
1834, renominating Henry D. Gilpin, Peter 
Wager, John T. Sullivan, and Hugh McEldery 
to be directors in the Bank of the United 
States for the year 1834. James D. Rich- 
ardson, “Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents,” 20 vols., 1926 ed., vol. III, p. 1261). 


My fifth source is President John 
Tyler. He said: 


The power of appointing to office is one of 
a character the most delicate and responsi- 
ble. The appointing power is evermore ex- 
posed to be led into error. With anxious 
solicifude to select the most trustworthy 
for official station, I cannot be supposed to 
possess a personal knowledge of the quali- 
fications of every applicant. I deem it, 
therefore, proper in this most public man- 
ner to invite on the part of the Senate a 
Just scrutiny into the character and preten- 
sions of every person I may bring to their 
notice in the regular form of a nomination 
for office. Unless persons every way trust- 
worthy are employed in the public service, 
corruption and irregularity will inevitably 
follow. I shall with the greatest cheer- 
fulness acquiesce in the decision of that 
body, and, regarding it as wisely constituted 
to aid the executive department in the per- 
formance of this delicate duty, I shall look 
to its consent and advice as given only in 
furtherance of the best interests of the coun- 
try. I shall also at the earliest proper occa- 
sion invite the attention of Congress to such 
measures as in my judgment will be best 
calculated to regulate and control the Execu- 
tive power in reference to this vitally im- 
portant subject (special session message, 
June 1, 1941, Richardson “Messages and Pa- 
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pers of the Presidents,” vol. 20. 
vol. IV, p. 1903). 


Now let us turn to a President of more 
modern times. f 

For my sixth source I turn to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt: 

Senator Glass in his letter asked if Fed- 
eral appointments, for which Senate ap- 
proval was necessary, would be subjected to 
the effective veto of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 

To this I replied on March 18, explaining 
to the Senator the difference between the 
appointive power, which is in the President, 
and the power of confirmation, which is in 
the Senate. I pointed out to the Senator 
that time-hallowed courtesy permits Sen- 
ators and others to make recommendations 
for nomination, and, at the same time, that 
every President has sought information from 
any other source deemed advisable (letter 
to Judge Roberts, Feb. 7, 1939, after the 
Senate’s rejection of his appointment as 
U.S. district judge for the western district 
of Virginia. “The Public Papers and Ad- 
dresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt,” 1939 vol., 
p. 127). 


I turn now to a westerner for the next 
point, point 7. Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, said: 


The President of the United States has 
written a letter to Judge Roberts which 
contains this paragraph: 

“To this I replied on March 13, explain- 
ing to the Senator the difference between 
the appointive power, which is in the Presi- 
dent, and the power of confirmation, which 
is in the Senate. I pointed out to the Sen- 
ator that time-hallowed courtesy permits 
Senators and others to make recommenda- 
tions for nomination, and at the same time 
that every President has sought information 
from any other source deemed advisable.” 

There is much confusion of thought, such 
poor description of constitutional practice, 
and such a mixture of the official with the 
unofficial, that these words ought not to be 
left without comment. 

The constitutional point turns on the 
words “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” The President says 
the appointive power is in the President 
and the power of confirmation is in the 
Senate. 

In appointments that require confirma- 
tion by the Senate there can be no appoint- 
ment without Senate action. Therefore, 
the appointive power cannot be in the Pres- 
ident (speech in Senate, February 9, 1939, 
on Judge Roberts’ rejection. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 76th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 84, pt. 2, 
pp. 1284, 1285). 


For my eighth point, I quote from 
“The American Commonwealth,” by 
James Bryce: 


As the President is charged with the 
whole Federal administration, and respon- 
sible for its due conduct, he must, of course, 
be allowed to choose his Executive subordi- 
nates. But as he may abuse this tremendous 
power the Constitution associates the Sen- 
ate with him, requiring the advice and con- 
sent of that body to the appointments he 
makes. It also permits Congress to vest in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments, the right of appointing to inferior 
offices. This last clause has been used to 
remove many posts from the nomination of 
the President. But a vast number, roughly 
estimated at 3,500, and including, for exam- 
ple, nearly 600 places under the Treasury, and 
nearly 2,000 postmasterships, still remain in 
his gift. The confirming power entrusted 
to the Senate has become a political factor 
of the highest moment, The Framers of the 
Constitution probably meant nothing more 
than that the Senate should check the 
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President by rejecting nominees who were 
personally unfit, morally or intellectually, 
for the post to which he proposed to appoint 
them. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
recognition by James Bryce that rejec- 
tion of nominees should be based upon 
the fact that they are personally unfit 
morally or intellectually. Again, I re- 
peat, with all due respect to those who 
honestly are opposed to the appointment 
of Admiral Strauss, the arguments have 
not convinced me in any way that this 
man is personally unfit to occupy the post 
of Secretary of Commerce. He certainly 
is not morally unfit, and I cannot con- 
ceive of anybody saying that this out- 
standing American is intellectually un- 
fit to be Secretary of Commerce. 

I continue to read from Mr. Bryce’s 
book: 

The Senate has always, except in its strug- 
gle with President Johnson, left the Presi- 
dent free to choose his Cabinet ministers. 
But it early assumed the right of rejecting 
a nominee to any other office on any ground 
which it pleased, as for instance, if it disap- 
proved his political affiliations, or simply if 
it disliked him, or wished to spite the Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. President, I do not wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the thought that those 
who are opposed to Admiral Strauss want 
to spite the President. I think their op- 
position is probably based more on the 
fact that they dislike Mr. Strauss. So I 
do not want anyone to draw from my re- 
marks the inference that I believe any 
of my colleagues who are in opposition to 
this appointment is opposing the nomi- 
nation solely on the ground that he 
wishes to embarrass President Eisen- 
hower. I continue to read from “The 
American Commonwealth”: 

Does the control of the Senate operate to 
prevent abuses of patronage by the Presi- 
dent? To some extent it does, yet less com- 
pletely than could be wished. When the ma- 
jority belongs to the same party as the Pres- 
ident, appointments are usually arranged, 
or to use a familiar expression, “squared,” 
between them, with a view primarily to party 
interests. When the majority is opposed to 
the President, they are tempted to agree to 
his worst appointments, because such ap- 
pointments discredit him and his party with 
the country, and become a theme of hostile 
comment in the next electioneering cam- 
paign. 


Mr. President, I would not wish to as- 
sociate myself with the thought that the 
objection to Admiral Strauss is on politi- 
cal grounds. I for one, a Republican who 
campaigns rather vigorously, would cer- 
tainly not relish the thought that we 
were dragging Clare Boothe Luce, Rich- 
ard Neuberger, and Admiral Strauss 
over the coals of discredit which they 
have been dragged across in the Senate. 
I myself would abhor the idea of making 
a political issue out of this matter. If 
it becomes a political issue, it will not be 
of this Republican’s making, nor of any 
Republican’s making. If it becomes that, 
distasteful though it may be, credit must 
go where credit is deserved. I continue 
to read from “The American Common- 
wealth“: 

As the initiative is his, it is the nominating 
President, and not the confirming Senate, 
whom public opinion will condemn. These 
things being so, it may be doubted whether 
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this executive function of the Senate is now 
a valuable part of the Constitution. It was 
designed to prevent the President from mak- 
ing himself a tyrant by filling the great of- 
fices with his accomplices or tools. 


Mr. President, to digress, again, from 
“The American Commonwealth,” the 
man about whom we are talking has 
served under three Presidents—two 
Democrats and a Republican. Certainly 
if Admiral Strauss were dishonest or 
morally or intellectually unfit, I doubt 
that President Roosevelt ever would 
have appointed him. I doubt that Pres- 
ident Truman would have appointed 
him. I know certainly that President 
Eisenhower would never have appointed 
him. So we cannot say that the Presi- 
dent is appointing an accomplice or a 
tool, because Admiral Strauss has served 
the American people since he first 
started his Government service under 
Herbert Hoover. He has served merito- 
riously and well—so well that he has been 
decorated by the Government with the 
third highest decoration which this land 
offers, the Distinguished Service Medal. 

I continue to quote James Bryce in 
“The American Commonwealth“: 

That danger has passed away, if it ever 
existed; and Congress has other means of 
muzzling an ambitious chief magistrate. 
The more fully responsibility for appoint- 
ments can be concentrated upon him, and 
the fewer the secret influences to which he 
is exposed, the better will his appointments 
be. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the participation of the Senate causes 
in practice less friction and delay than 
might have been expected from a dual con- 
trol. 


Mr. President, I might, in an aside, 
say that this book was written some time 
ago, when Mr. Bryce was exploring the 
American Commonwealth. I certainly 
do not think he had in mind the Senate 
of the 86th Congress, Ist session: 

The appointments to the Cabinet offices 
are confirmed as a matter of course. Those 
of diplomatic officers are seldom rejected. 
“Little tiffs” are frequent when the sena- 
torial majority is in opposition to the Exec- 
utive, but the machinery, if it does not work 
smoothly, works well enough to carry on the 
ordinary business of the country. 


Mr. President, I have been quoting 
from “The American Commonwealth,” 
an exceptionally fine book on American 
Government, and one which I would 
advise every American to read. It is the 
1888 edition, volume 1, pages 56 to 57 
and page 106. 

Now I shall read an excerpt from an 
article which appears under the head- 
ing “The Senate and Cabinet Nomina- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, I might remind my col- 
leagues that this will be repetitious; it 
has been said before. I apologize for 
that; but I have announced my rea- 
sons, and I think my colleagues will bear 
with me. 

I now read: 

THE SENATE AND CABINET NOMINATIONS 

All told, there have been 379 occupants of 
Cabinet positions in the Federal Government 
(Senate Manual, Appendix). In addition, 
there have been several cases of appoint- 
ments declined after confirmation by the 
Senate. 
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Of course, only a few weeks ago we 
witnessed one of those, when an out- 
standing American woman—who, by the 
way, is a part-time constituent of mine, 
and I have often wished she would give 
up the beautiful State of Connecticut 
and would confine her residence entirely 
to the State of Arizona, but she has not 
yet found it proper to do that—was so 
harassed and badgered and “torn down” 
that she honestly felt that her effective- 
ness overseas was destroyed. I think 
we must have great admiration for her, 
in that she did not desire to occupy the 
place to which she was appointed be- 
cause she honestly felt that any effec- 
tiveness which she might have had had 
been destroyed. 

I may say at this point, in relation to 
that appointment, that she was study- 
ing the language and the customs of the 
country to which she was appointed. As 
a matter of fact, we find that very few 
ambassadorial appointees go to that 
trouble. If she had stepped off an air- 
plane in the land to which she had been 
appointed, she would have greeted the 
people in the language of their land— 
something which, I may say, is very 
seldom done by North Americans who 
are appointed to serve in Latin countries. 

Lread further: 


Of perhaps around 400 Presidential nomi- 
nations to the Senate for Cabinet positions 
the Senate has rejected 7, or about 134 per- 
cent. The seven rejections are as follows: 

1. Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, nomi- 
nated by President Jackson to continue an 
interim appointment as Secretary of the 
Treasury, rejected June 24, 1834, by a vote 
of 28 to 18. 

2. Caleb Cushing; of Massachusetts, nomi- 
mated by President Tyler for Secretary of 
the rejected March 3, 1843, three 
times by votes of 27 to 19, 27 to 10, and 
29 to 2. 

3. David Henshaw, of Massachusetts, nom- 
inated by President Tyler to continue an 
interim appointment as Secretary of the 
Navy, rejected January 15, 1844, by a vote 
of 34 to 8. 

4. James Madison Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
nominated by President Tyler to continue 
an interim appointment as Secretary of War, 
rejected on January 30, 1844, by a vote of 
38 to 3. 

5. James S. Green, of New Jersey, nomi- 
nated by President Tyler for Secretary of 
the Treasury, rejected June 15, 1844, with- 
out a record vote. 

6. Henry Stanbery, of Ohio, nominated 
by President Johnson for Attorney General, 
rejected June 2, 1868, by a vote of 29 to 11. 

7. Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, 
nominated by President Coolidge for Attor- 
mey General, rejected March 10, 1925, by a 
vote of 41 to 39—a tie vote of 40 to 40 hav- 
ing been broken by Senator Reed, Republi- 
can Of Pennsylvania, switching his afirma- 
tive vote to a negative one to move for a 
reconsideration. Vice President Dawes was 
not in the Senate to break the tie vote. 
President Coolidge resubmitted the Warren 
nomination on March 12, 1925, and it was re- 
jected again on March 16, 1925, by a vote 
of 46 to 39. 

9. Lindsay Rogers: “The President can 
recruit his Cabinet much as he wishes and 
is restrained only by a fear of popular dis- 
favor or senatorial objections; the Senate 
as a rule allows the President a rather free 
choice in the selection of his heads of de- 

ents. Only on four occasions has the 
Senate actually rejected nominations. From 
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1868, when it refused to confirm Judge 
Stanbery as Johnson's Attorney General, 
down to its two refusals to confirm Charles 
B. Warren as President Coolidge’s Attorney 
General in March 1925, the Senate has in- 
terposed no veto on Cabinet appointments. 
On three occasions the Senate has objected 
to secretaries who were given recess ap- 
pointment. That the President is allowed 
such independence of choice, limited only 
by party pressure, exigencies and personal 
considerations, is at once an application of 
the separation of powers theory and an 
indication of the subordinate position of the 
Cabinet.” 


Mr. President, that quotation is to be 
found in the “Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences,” volume 2, page 134. 

I continue to read: 


Unfettered Presidential discretion would 
be more plausible if the United States had 
a real Cabinet—if, in other words, there 
were some collective responsibility, and if 
decisions were not taken by an executive 
unadvised except by politicians, who are 
outside of the Government and whose inter- 
ventions are not advertised. This is a con- 
sideration that should not be lost sight of: 
Executive responsibility for appointments in 
Great Britain and executive responsibility 
for appointments in the United States are 
quite different. The one is collective, the 
other individual; the one can be enforced, 
the other cannot. There may be, therefore, 
grave dangers in a Presidential appointing 
power unchecked by the Senate; certainly 
the vetoes that the Senate has placed on 
Mr. Coolidge’s nominations haye been due 
to the quality of the appointees rather than 
any senatorial courtesy, and recent expe- 
rience fails to suggest that this quality 
would improve were the President to be able 
to follow his own sweet will. 

On the whole, the Senate has shown re- 
straint in interposing vetoes in the case of 
major appointments. There is little attempt 
to control the selection of ambassadors; 
what investigations of and objections to ju- 
dicial mominees are made rarely turn on 
questions of politics, but go to the Issue of 
fitness. Occasionally, in respect of the ad- 
ministrative commissions, objections are 
made on the ground that certain sections of 
the country are not represented, but, on the 
whole, senatorial courtesy is confined to 
those offices which are more political. 
Furthermore, the tradition has been pretty 
well established that the President is er- 
titled to the Cabinet—the heads of depart- 
ments—he desires, and that the Senate will 
not interfere even though it may be of the 
opposite political party. 

The shattering of this tradition in March 
1925, was more apparent than real. Not 
since 1868 had the Senate refused to con- 
firm an appointment to the Cabinet, but it 
took this action in the case of President 
Coolidge’s choice for Attorney General. Mr. 
Warren's former close connection with the 
Sugar Trust (just charged by the Federal 
Trade Commission with activities in re- 
straint of trade) was the gravamen of the 
objection; the Senate feared that the trust 
laws would not be vigorously enforced. This 
belief was probably intensified by the char- 
acter of some of Mr. Coolidge’s appointments 
to the Tariff, Federal Trade, and Interstate 
Commerce Commissions, for these bodies 
had seemed to be adopting the theory that 
the prosperity of the country was synon- 
ymous with “big business” getting and 
keeping what it wanted. The Senate was 
influenced also by recollections of its con- 
sent to President Harding’s appointment of 
Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General, and its 
subsequent investigations of his office. The 
more care, therefore, with the new Attorney 
General. 
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Mr. Coolidge for a time proposed to fight. 
He announced that he would give Mr. Warren 
a recess appointment, but his resolution 
weakened when the opposition persisted in 
face of the threat. He therefore failed to 
realize his hopes, expressed in a statement 
to the public, “that the country may have 


the benefit of his (Mr. Warren's) excellent 


qualities and the President may be unham- 
pered in choosing his own method of execut- 
ing the laws.” at the President should be 
unhampered is, generally speaking, sound 
doctrine; but the Senate has a responsibility, 
which it cannot avoid. Whether the standard 
set up in the Warren case was extreme or not 
is beside the point; if the Senate believes 
that a nominee is unfit, it should interfere; 
a reasonable presidential discretion should 
not be presidential license. Similarly—as I 
will point out in a moment—the Senate has 
the right and is even under a duty to call 
for the dismissal of unfit members of the 
Cabinet. This is a familiar occurrence in a 
parliamentary system, and that, as alleged, 
frequent senatorial interference might lead 
to some responsibility of the Cabinet to 
Congress should be a near hope rather than 
a remote fear. Were the American Cabinet 
something more than an amorphous body of 
chief clerks there might be some check on 
appointments and encouragement of resig- 
nations other than by the President. In 
Great Britain, certain of the Cabinet anom- 
alies the United States has occasionally 
seen would have been impossible: a Prime 
Minister would have been unable to persuade 
able and eminent persons to enter his gov- 
ernment if he intended also to include po- 
litical pariahs. * * The pertinence of this 
point will also appear later, 


Here, Mr. President, is a problem I 
think we are encountering in this coun- 
try—that of obtaining a constant stream 
of qualified men who desire to serve their 
Government. It is difficult; in the first 


instance, to get a person to move to 


Washington from the Far West, or even 
the Middle West. As the westerners and 
middle westerners, as well as easterners 
and southerners: and northerners, wit- 
ness the continued harassing of out- 
standing Americans, there is less and less 
stomach to help their country, and I am 
afraid we shall come to days of second- 
rate persons serving first-rate people. 

I have quoted, up until my interpo- 
lated remarks, from The American Sen- 
ate,” published in 1926, pages 28 to 31. 

Let us get a little more up to date. 
This is my 10th point.. I quote former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania: 

I have for two reasons chronicled this in- 
cident in some detail: First, because it was 
a family quarrel of considerable magnitude; 
and, second, because it presents an inter- 
esting picture of Senate procedure, From 
such an incident a strong argument can be 
made against the wisdom of vesting in the 
Senate the veto power over Presidential 
nominations. What happened in the War- 
ren case might be cited as falsifying Alex- 
ander Hamilton's prediction as to the policy 
of the Senate in acting upon Presidential 
nominations. “It could hardly happen,” he 
wrote, “that the majority of the Senate 
would feel any other complacency toward 
the object of an appointment than such as 
the appearances of merit might inspire and 
the proofs of the want of it destroy.” It was 
a view quite generally expressed at the time 
by the press that the rejection of Mr. War- 
ren’s nomination was due to a desire to 
embarrass the President. I personally gave 
to the majority the benefit of any doubt that 
there might have been on this point and 
assumed that each Senator had voted accord- 
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ing to his honest opinion. In other words, I 
criticized the judgment of my colleagues and 
not their morals, 


Let me interject at that point, Mr. 
President, to say that I do not criticize 
the morals of my colleagues who speak 
out against this man. I criticize only 
their judgment. Particularly do I criti- 
cize the judgment of the opposition 
Member who calls this man an enemy of 
the people. 

To continue the quotation: 

But in any view of the case it was obvious 
that no question of character or capacity was 
involved but only the question whether the 
President should be hampered by the re- 
jection of a well-equipped and distinguished 
lawyer merely because, some 20 years before, 
he had sustained a relation to the American 
Sugar Refining Co. If the Senate were ha- 
bitually to reject a Cabinet nomination on 
such a ground the letter of Hamilton's pre- 
diction might not be falsified but its spirit 
would have vanished. The Senate would 
then be influencing nominations and not 
merely acting upon them; for the necessity of 
making a forecast of the attitude of the 
Senate would inevitably affect the President’s 
choice. 


Mr. President, I have read from Sen- 
ator Pepper’s comment on the Warren 
rejection in “Family Quarrels, the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, the House,” published 
in 1931, pages 82 to 84. 

In that publication, I may say, Mr. 
President, Senator Pepper touches on 
what we have come to call the conflict of 
interest. Here again is a term which I 
think has been greatly overused and 
greatly abused. I do not believe a true 
American can have such a thing as a 
conflict of interest. I do not believe a 
man who has worked hard all his life in 
order to become a good citizen, in order 
to be a success in law or in business or 
in medicine or in the use of his hands, 
would take a government job with the 
idea that he was going to make some- 
thing out of it. Frankly, I cannot go 
along with all of this talk of conflict of 
interest. I think we can pretty well tell 
whether a man is going to abuse his of- 
fice by taking advantage of it for his 
own profit or for the profit of friends. 

I think if we applied the doctrine of 
conflict of interest far enough, we would 
have vacant seats in the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, because cer- 
tainly I, as a businessman, would have 
to absent myself from many rollcalls if I 
suspected that I would vote in favor of 
my position only because it was to my 
personal interest to do so. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico would agree with me 
that this conflict of interest matter has 
been overstressed to the point that 
American businessmen do not look for- 
ward to appointments in our Nation’s 
Capital. I think that is a very serious 
and very dangerous thing. 

Mr. President, we come now to rather 
modern times. I desire to quote Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, who wrote in the 
Washington Post for February 13, 1945: 

If the Senate asserts the power to reject 
Mr. Wallace on the ground that it does not 
agree with him, then it is claiming the pow- 
er to appoint the Secretary of Commerce, 
If it says to the President: “You cannot 
have Henry Wallace in your Cabinet be- 
cause we do not like him,” then it can say 
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the same thing to the next man and the 
next man after that whom the President 
nominates. It can say to the President: 
“The only man we are willing to confirm is 
a man that we, not you, have named.” 

No such power is vested in Congress, The 
Senate’s power to confirm has never been 
regarded as meaning the power to control 
the selection of the President’s Cabinet. 
The limits of the power of Congress are 
clearly indicated by the fact that it has no 
power to remove a Cabinet officer except by 
impeaching him and convicting him of 
“treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 


I interject, Mr. President, to comment 
on Mr. Lippmann’s observations. I do 
not think anybody opposing the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss, with the possible exception of 
one, would accuse him of treason. That 
one has already called him an enemy of 
the people, which to me is synonymous 
with being a traitor. 

Certainly no one in opposition to 
Admiral Strauss can accuse him of be- 
ing guilty of bribery, and no one can 
accuse him of having committed high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

I continue to quote from Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s article: 

If Congress cannot remove a Cabinet official 
because it does not agree with him, then it 
has no constitutional ground for refusing to 
goarn him because it does not agree with 
him. 


I said at the outset, Mr. President, I 
find it impossible to find any grounds on 
which the opposition to Admiral Strauss 
is based, except it be the ground that 
some persons do not agree with him. 

There have been presidential appoint- 
ments made by my own President with 
which I did not agree. There have been 
appointments made by Democratic 
Presidents with which I have not agreed. 
There have been many with which I 
have agreed. 

I think we would be remiss in our 
duties if we failed to express disagree- 
ment, or agreement. But to make dis- 
agreement the only bias for turning 
down a Presidential appointment to me, 
Mr. President, is stepping outside the 
intent of the Constitution. 

I continue to quote from the article: 

The attempt to reject Mr. Wallace is, to 
put it bluntly, a usurpation of power which, 
if it succeeded, would establish the right of 
Congress, by rejecting anyone it had not 
chosen, to appoint the executive officers of 
the Government. The American system 
would be unworkable if Congress assumed 
the power to appoint the officials through 
whom the President performs his duties. 
For under our system Cabinet officers are 
merely his assistants, and their acts are the 
President's acts. 

If Congress has the power to control the 
selection of the President’s Cabinet, then 
what is to happen if the President wants 
Henry Wallace and Congress refuses to con- 
firm him? How is the deadlock to be broken, 
and the business of governing carried on? 
Under the British parliamentary system, if 
the legislature votes no confidence in a 
member of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister 
has the right to dissolve Parliament, hold 
an election, and let the country resolve the 
conflict. But the President does not have 
that power. Unless he does have it, the 
Cabinet cannot be made the creature of 
Congress without paralyzing the Govern- 
ment, 
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As long as we have a Government based 
on the separation of powers, we must as 
Madison said when the question was debated 
in the Philadelphia convention, insist that 
the Executive and legislature “be independ- 
ent of each other.” This independence 
would disappear if the Senate asserted the 
right of controlling the appointment of 
Cabinet officers. 


As I say, Mr. President, that was a very 
well-written, very well-thought-out ar- 
ticle by Walter Lippmann. It was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1945. Those were the days 
when the Washington Post offered more 
than a good “funny paper” section. 

Mr. President, to continue, again in 
modern times, the following statements 
are taken from the Senate debate on the 
Warren nomination in March of 1925. 
All the page citations are to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the 69th Congress, 
special session, volume 67, part 1. 

The first quotation is from remarks of 
former Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, a Republican: 


The President of the United States is 
authorized by the Constitution to nominate 
men for certain public offices, and the Sen- 
ate of the United States must advise and 
consent before the appointments take place. 
The powers of the President with reference 
to appointments to office are very limited, 
most circumscribed. His power to appoint 
obtains only and alone concerning those 
appointments which are necessary to fill 
up vacancies that happen during a recess. 
In this instance before us he has only the 
power to nominate, and the question arises, 
What are the duties of a Senator and what 
is the duty of the Senate in case a Senator 
or a majority of the Senate have fairly and 
honestly reached the conclusion that they 
should not advise and consent? 

Is the obligation which rests upon us 
merely a perfunctory one? Is not the obli- 
gation a most exacting one? Have we not 
a full share, and an inescapable share, of 
the responsibility for a strong, a clean, 
and a patriotic Government? 

The argument has been adyanced here 
and elsewhere, and particularly in the able 
editorial pages of the press, that the Sen- 
ate ought to yield entirely to the judgment 
of the President; that we ought to treat the 
obligation which is imposed upon us by 
this provision of the Constitution as noth- 
ing more than a courteous gesture, and that 
really no part of the responsibility for this 
Official or for other officials rests upon us; 
that it rests wholly and exclusively upon 
the President. Such is not the Constitu- 
tion. Such is not the obligation we have 
assumed. 

I am frank to admit, Mr. President, that 
to a marked degree, in practice, that has 
been the construction of the Constitution. 
It has arisen very largely out of the fact 
that all people regardless of party respect 
the Presidency and all people respect the 
man who has become President of the 
United States regardless of which party 
places him there. Therefore, no Senator and 
no Senate ever challenges an appointment 
of the President of the United States unless 
upon most substantial and controlling 
reasons which appear to them to be guiding 
and conclusive reasons, 


Leaving Senator Borah’s comments 
for a moment, he once again was re- 
iterating what has been said about this 
power from the days of the Founding 
Fathers; namely, that it is our respon- 
sibility, in the assumption of this power, 
to be guided by conclusive reasons. 
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I do not contest the sincerity of those 
who oppose Admiral Strauss but I must 
repeat that I have seen nothing which 
reasonable men could call guiding and 
conclusive reasons in the arguments 
used against this eminent American. 

I continue to quote the remarks of 
former Senator Borah: 


In all the long history of nominations by 
Presidents and the confirmations which have 
taken place there haye been but few con- 
troversies in regard to the matter. In my 
humble opinion if there has been dereliction 
of duty it has not been on the side of op- 
posing the President but it has been rather 
a disposition to shirk for ourselves and to 
put upon the President the sole responsibil- 
ity, a very large portion of which is upon 
the Senate, inescapably upon the Senate. 

I have no doubt either that things have 
happened within the last few years which 
have not only aroused the country, but 
aroused the Senate to the necessity of reex- 
amining its duty and its obligation with 
reference to this important part of executive 
duties devolving upon us. I have no doubt 
that incidents could be recalled, if it were 
not unpleasant to do so, which, even if 
there had never been a precedent before, 
would be sufficient to justify the Senate in 
adopting a more rigid and more exacting 
and more determined rule in regard to its 
conduct in these matters. It is not a per- 
functory duty. It should no longer be con- 
sidered as such. I agree, however, perfectly 
with those who say that only upon the most 
substantial grounds and the most controlling 
reasons should we oppose a nominee of the 
President (pp. 256-257, Mar. 16, 1925). 


That was Senator William Borah 
speaking on March 16, 1925. I reiter- 
ate his statement, that he agrees “per- 
fectly with those who say that only 
upon the most substantial grounds and 
the most controlling reasons should we 
oppose a nominee of the President.” 

I say again, as I said at the outset, 
that I have heard no compelling reason, 
and I have not been convinced that 
there were any substantial grounds 
upon which this man should be rejected, 
the least of which should be the grounds 
offered by one of our body that he is 
“an enemy of the people.” I believe 
that even those who are against the 
admiral would reject that charge whole- 
heartedly. 

Listen to what Senator James Cou- 
zens, of Michigan, another Republican, 
had to say: 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
Mr. Charles Beecher Warren is from my 
home State, and I have been personally 
and intimately acquainted with him for 20 
years, nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to be able to stand upon this floor 
and urge with all of my power his confirma- 
tion. When during the last Congress one of 
my fellow Michiganders was in difficulty I 
stood this floor and with my limited 
ability defended him to the utmost. I be- 
lieved that Mr. Denby was an honest, faith- 


ful Secretary of the Navy. I did everything 
I could to prevent the Senate passing a res- 
olution condemning him. I would rather 
stand upon the floor of the Senate and talk 
for somebody and for something than to 
stand here and talk against anybody or 
anything. 

But, Mr. President, on this question I feel 
so keenly that I am convinced I should not 
let the matter come to a vote without ex- 
pressing not only my personal feelings, but 
I am sure I am expressing the feelings of 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Ferris], 
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and the feelings of at least nine-tenths of 
the citizens of Michigan when I say that we 
do not believe that Mr. Warren would make 
a good Attorney General. We do not believe 
that he would elicit public confidence, and 
if there is any one thing the Government 
needs at this particular time it is that the 
great masses of the people should have con- 
fidence in their Government. 

I would not hesitate particularly to put 
Mr. Warren in the Department of Justice 
if I were going to have the right to watch 
him and follow him. I would not hesitate 
to declare that he might under those cir- 
cumstances do his duty. But we have 110 
million citizens who must have confidence 
that the laws are going to be enforced, and 
I want to say that the American public will 
not have confidence if Mr. Warren is placed 
at the head of the Department of Justice. 

I am, first of all, interested in my country. 
I am, first of all, interested in all the people. 
Next, I am interested in my party. I can- 
not condone, however, many things that my 
party has done and things that my party 
continues to do. Iam sorry that my party is 
insisting upon the confirmation of this nomi- 
nee. I am sorry that the President made the 
appointment. I am sorry to have to talk 
against it. I am sorry, finally, to have to 
vote against it (p. 100, Mar. 10, 1925). 


Let me say, in connection with Sen- 
ator Couzens’ remarks, that here was a 
man from the home State of the nomi- 
nee. He spoke this way not only for 
himself, but for his colleague, and he 
said he spoke for nine-tenths of the citi- 
zens of his State. 

The two Senators from the present 
residence of the nominee, Admiral 
Strauss, have spoken most highly and 
glowingly of him; and the two Senators 
from the State which he calls home, the 
State of Virginia, have likewise spoken 
most highly and glowingly of this man. 

I might say, for the information of the 
Senate, that while the interest in this 
affair has not run at fever pitch in my 
State of Arizona, because it is two thou- 
sand miles away. Nevertheless, my mail 
on the subject is quite heavy. Ihave not 
received one expression from the people 
of my native State against the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Strauss—not one. 

To continue from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», which I have cited earlier in the 
debate over Mr. Warren back in 1925, I 
quote from Senator Albert B. Cummins, 
of Iowa, a Republican: 

It should be borne in mind throughout 
the consideration of this nomination that it 
is for a place among the close, intimate, and 
confidential advisers of the President; and 
in my judgment the rule which should be 
applied in performing the functions of the 
Senate in connection with such a nomina- 
tion is not quite the same as the rule which 
ought to be applied to other officers of the 
Government whom the President under the 
Constitution must appoint. We should, of 
course, insist that the men he selects for his 
official family are men of high character. 
That seems not to be disputed here. We 
should insist that they are men well disposed 
toward their country and its institutions. 
That test seems to be fully answered. In 
addition to all the other services which Mr. 
Warren has rendered to his country, his 
work during the war was of the highest 
order; and if anyone is in doubt with respect 
to his legal qualifications, his qualifications 
as a lawyer, I would suggest that he inquire 
of Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, whose assistant 
he was during the war. I think we all know 
that his service in that capacity merits the 
highest esteem, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what particular service the Senator 
refers to? 

Mr. Cummins. He was one of the judge 
advocates of the Army. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Les. 
very large number of them, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, there were a great num- 
ber of them, and necessarily so. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri. I just wanted to ask 
the Senator what he referred to. 

Mr. Cummins. That is the tribute that I 
desire to pay to Mr. Warren for his work dur- 
ing that perilous time. 

We should also insist that these members 
of Mr. Coolidge’s official family have an un- 
derstanding of public affairs, and we should 
insist that the execution of the laws can be 
fairly entrusted to them. That, I think, is 
the substance of the test announced by the 
Senator from Montana, and I am entirely 
satisfied with that announcement. 

Further than that, however, we ought not 
to go. We ought not to deny Mr. Warren 
confirmation simply because we would not 
have selected him had the choice been ours. 
The President has selected him, and we ought 
to leave the President a free choice and hold 
him responsible for the faithful execution 
of the laws (p. 75, Mar. 10, 1925). 


Mr. President, to digress for a mo- 
ment, it is strange, in reading this de- 
bate which occurred many years ago, 
and in reading the writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, that we find in the 
conclusions contained in the minority 
views on the nomination of Lewis L. 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce 
these words, at page 17: 


We have concluded for all the reasons 
set forth above—partly on evidence as to his 
past record, but mostly on the basis of his 
conduct and demeanor before us—that 
Lewis L. Strauss is lacking in the degree of 
integrity and competence essential to proper 
performance of the duties of the office to 
which he has been nominated. We regret 
that this is so, but we cannot otherwise 
read the record he has made before our 
committee. 

We therefore recommend that the Senate 
reject the nomination of Lewis L, Strauss 
to be Secretary of Commerce, 


Mr. President, I merely comment in 
this vein because the language is not 
entirely in keeping with the historic 
powers of this body. Even if it were, 
we have no proof at all that these con- 
ditions prevail. 


Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris, of 
Michigan, Democrat, said: 


Mr. President, I shall not consume any of 
the time of the Senate in discussing Mr. 
Warren’s nomination. I have known him 
for many years, and as we meet men and 
know men I esteem him very highly. But 
the information that has been brought out 
in the Senate is of such a character as to 
make me feel that I owe it to the State of 
Michigan and I owe it to the United States 
to oppose the confirmation of Mr. Warren 
as Attorney General (p. 100, Mar, 10, 1925). 


Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, Republican, said: 


It is no indication of disrespect for the 
President when we disagree with him. It 
shows no disrespect to a Senator if we dis- 
agree with him. There is room enough for 
honest men to disagree, and when the Presi- 
dent sends in a nomination which the Sen- 
ate, or any Member of the Senate, thinks is 
wrong, it is our duty to oppose it, and if 
we do not oppose it, we are violating our 
oaths as Members of this body to support 
the Constitution (p. 270, Mar, 16, 1925). 


There were a 
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Senator Lee S. Overman, of North 
Carolina, Democrat, said: 

Mr. President, I voted in the Committee 
on the Judiciary to report favorably the 
nomination of Mr. Warren to be Attorney 
General. I wish to say just a few words in 
explanation of my vote. 

Calvin Coolidge was elected President of 
the United States by an unprecedented ma- 
jority. Congress makes the laws. The Presi- 
dent enforces the laws. The Supreme Court 
interprets the laws. If Calvin Coolidge does 
not enforce the antitrust laws or any other 
laws, which he has sworn to do, he is re- 
sponsible and the people will hold him re- 
sponsible. 

For 136 years it has been the policy of 
the Government to allow the President of 
the United States to appoint his own official 
family without hindrance with perhaps six 
rare exceptions. I took the position when 
Woodrow Wilson was elected President, when 
there was threatened a fight against two of 
the members of his Cabinet, that the Presi- 
dent ought to have the right to select his 
official family, for the responsibiilty had been 
placed upon him by the American people, 
and that he would enforce the laws. I took 
that position then, 16 years ago, and I take 
it now (pp. 100-101, March 10, 1925). 


Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
Democrat, said: 

Mr. President, I desire to take up another 
question. An insidious argument has been 
whispered around this Chamber, has been 
promulgated in the press, has been instilled 
into the minds of some wise men—for wise 
men do not always think. It is that the 
Senate has no responsibility; that we should 
say to the President: “This is your office. 
Do with it as you please. Handle it as you 
might your own private property, and then 
in the end we will hold you responsible.” 

Mr. President, a falser doctrine was never 
promulgated. It is false in fact, false in 
theory, false in its logic, and infamous to a 
degree that can scarcely be portrayed. 

Let us see. When our fathers established 
this Government they did not set up a one- 
man government. They trusted no man. 
They created a government of checks, of 
safeguards, and of balances of power. Be- 
ginning with the structure of the States, in 
which there was to be left an enormous in- 
dependent power, and proceeding to the for- 
mation of the Federal Government, they 
vested substantially all power in the legis- 
lative branch; for I affirm that the legislative 
branch of this Government could, if it saw 
fit, absolutely paralyze the arm of the Execu- 
tive, and it was intended that it should be 
so, But they did not trust the business to 
one body of Congress. They divided it into 
two branches so that one should be a check 
upon the other. They gave to the Presi- 
dent the power of veto, that he might be a 
check upon both. 

They gave to the Congress the power to 
overturn the veto, that it might still work 
its will; and they vested in the Congress the 
power to impeach the President of the 
United States. 

They gave to the Executive only a few 
limited powers. They made him Com- 
mander in Chief of an Army, but they gave 
him no Army to command. For that he 
must come to Congress. They made him 
Commander in Chief of a Navy, but they 
gave him no Navy to sail the seas. For 
that he must come to Congress. They made 
him the head of all the executive depart- 
ments of the Government, but those execu- 
tive departments cannot function for a 
single day save Congress shall sanction it 
by the appropriation of money. They gave 
him the power to appoint certain officers, 
but in every instance, unless Congress 
waives its right, he must make those ap- 
pointments by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 
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It was not intended that we should waive 
that right. We have no more business to 
waive our sworn duty to advise properly 
and honestly—for that is what our oath 
means—to an appointment than the Pres- 
ident has the right to waive the responsi- 
bility of his appointment, and say: “I pass 
it over to Congress. They need not consent 
if they do not wish to consent.” 

Moreover, substantially all of these execu- 
tive offices, and particularly this office, were 
created by the Congress. We made the office. 
The Constitution did not make it. When 
we erected this office, we provided that the 
Senate should advise and consent in the 
appointment to fill it. 

It is said, “This man and others are the 
Cabinet of the President.” ‘There is no such 
thing as a Presidential Cabinet. That is a 
mere name, a mere figure of speech that has 
been devised. These 10 men usually called 
the Cabinet are only the heads of the 10 
departments each created by a particular 
law. 

It is said they are the advisers of the Presi- 
dent. If they are the advisers, they are 
those whom he voluntarily calls in, and he 
has as much right to call in outsiders as to 
call in any one of these men. He has the 
right never to call them in consultation if 
he desires. It is purely a voluntary act on 
his part. But they have certain legal duties 
to perform under the law, and those duties 
embrace finally the entire conduct of the 
administrative business of the United States. 
Every bit of it is in the hands of these 10 
men. 

They represent, therefore, not the Presi- 
dent, not themselves, not a combination 
known as the Cabinet. They represent the 
majesty of the law, of Congress, and the 
effective and practical Government of 
110 million people. We stand here charged 
under our oaths of office to see to it that 
proper men assume these positions, and he 
who can anoint his conscience with any kind 
of salve that will enable him to escape that 
responsibility has a conception of the duties 
of the office of Senator of the United States 
widely differing from my own (p. 94, Mar. 10, 
1925). 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, Democrat, said: 


Mr. President, this controversy must not 
degenerate into an issue between the Execu- 
tive and the Senate. No justification exists 
for the display of animosity or resentment, 
either by the President toward the Senate 
or by Senators toward the Executive, in 
connection with the question whether 
the Senate shall advise and consent to the 
nomination of Charles B. Warren as Attor- 
ney General. 

The law of the land requires action by 
both. It is the plain intent of the Con- 
stitution that neither shall act with entire 
independence of the other. The President 
nominates public officers, but, except when 
the Congress so authorizes, his appoint- 
ments cannot become effective without the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Wise 
public policy requires that both the Execu- 
tive and the Senate shall act temperately 
and dispassionately, and that each shall pro- 
ceed with due regard and consideration for 
the prerogatives of the other. 

The Senate should not arbitrarily refuse 
its advice and consent to a nomination for 
office made by the President, and the Execu- 
tive is not justified in demanding the ac- 
ceptance of a candidate found objectionable 
by the Senate. Since the action of two 
coordinate departments of the Government 
is required by the Constitution in filling 
Federal offices, the representative of neither 
should employ compulsion or intimidation 
with respect to the action of the other. The 
advantage of requiring a joint decision is 
lost if the function of one of the depart- 
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ments becomes merely perfunctory or acqui- 
escent. 

Some who admit the correctness of the 
general principle now asserted think that it 
should not be applied to those officers com- 
monly known as members of the President's 
Cabinet. Undoubtedly deference for the 
President’s convenience and wishes should 
prompt the Senate to accept the President's 
choice for Cabinet positions when serious 
questions of public policy or moral deficiency 
are not raised. It will hardly be suggested 
by any Senator that this body should under 
no conditions object to a nominee for the 
Cabinet. Such a contention has never been 
made, and might necessarily involve a plain 
violation of official duty—assuming that a 
President might be uninformed as to the 
moral or mental fitness of his choice (p. 274, 
Mar. 16, 1925). 


Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, 
Democrat, said: 


Mr. President, I subscribe to the doctrine 
that under all ordinary circumstances the 
nominations of the President of the United 
States for members of the Cabinet should 
be confirmed by the Senate without delay 
and that opposition of a political or factional 
character ought to be discountenanced. The 
President is charged by the Constitution to 
take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, and he ought to be given the greatest 
liberty possible in the selection of those who 
immediately under him are to carry out his 
policies in accordance with the laws of Con- 
gress. Nevertheless the founders of our Gov- 
ernment, the framers of our Constitution, 
deemed it unwise to trust unrestrictedly to 
any one man the appointment of any of the 
principal officers of the Government, and 
accordingly provided that in the case of all 
nominations made by the President of the 
United States confirmation by the Senate 
should be necessary except in the case of 
such inferior officers as Congress might pro- 
vide should be appointed by the President 
alone, by the courts, or by the heads of the 
departments. The responsibility, accord- 
ingly, for the appointment of all the Fed- 
eral officers where confirmation is necessary 
rests upon this body jointly with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Whether equally 
or in lesser degree it is unnecessary to can- 
vass. It is indisputable that we share that 
responsibility and that we must assume it, 
at least in part. 

All will agree that if a nominee, even for a 
Cabinet position, is lacking in moral char- 
acter, he should be rejected by the Senate; 
but it is contended by some that otherwise 
his confirmation should follow as a matter of 
course. I cannot think so. A man may have 
some serious blemishes in the matter of 
his private character and still be an able 
administrator and a courageous and patri- 
otic official. Instances of that character 
will readily occur to any student of history. 
On the other hand, a man may have led the 
most exemplary life and yet be totally unfit 
for the duties and responsibilities of high 
Official position. It is unwise, even if it 
were possible, accordingly to attempt to lay 
down any general rule which ought to govern 
the Senate in its action upon nominations 
for public office. 

+ * . * * 

Mr. Warren, it is no injustice, I think, to 
say, has no reputation whatever as a laywer. 
The attachés of the Supreme Court of the 
United States apparently have no recollec- 
tion of ever having seen him before that 
tribunal in the presentation of a case. It is 
said in his behalf, Mr. President, that he 
represented the United States in two impor- 
tant international arbitrations—the Bering 
Sea fur-seal arbitration and the North At- 
lantic fisheries case. He did, indeed, appear 
on the record in the fur-seal arbitration, but 
we were r ted in that proceeding by 
Mr. Don M. Dickinson, of the city of Detroit, 
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Mich., and, as my information is, Mr. Warren, 
at that time being 26 years of age, was a clerk 
in his office and went on the record with 
him. He did, however, make an argument in 
the North Atlantic fisheries case at the 
Hague, and I must say, to his entire credit, 
that the argument was lawyerlike in charac- 
ter, and indicated that Mr. Warren is a man 
of ability; but, as I have stated, I think I do 
him no injustice whatever to say that he has 
no reputation whatever as a lawyer. 

I think that he ought not to be made 
Attorney General not only because he is not 
eminent in the profession but chiefly be- 
cause for years he was a representative in 
his State of the Sugar Trust, one of the most 
offensive and oppressive trusts with which 
the American people have unfortunately 
been familiar in the present and past gen- 
erations (pp. 18-19, Mar. 7, 1925) 


Oswald Garrison Villard said: 


In its attitude in the Warren case the 
Senate stands squarely on its constitutional 
rights. Nothing, in my judgment, has hon- 
ored the Senate more than its display of 
independence in this matter. To see Borah, 
Johnson, Norris, MacMaster (just elected as 
a Republican), and Norbeck refusing to obey 
the crack of the President's whip is to make 
one wish to throw up one's hat and give 
three hearty cheers. No matter if the main 
line-up in the Warren case is political, the 
refusal of even a few to bow down to the 
power of party and Presidential patronage is 
something to thank one's stars for. (“In 
Defense of the Senate,” the Nation, Mar. 25, 
1925.) 

ADDENDA 


At the end of the quotation from Sen- 
ator Elbert Thomas, of Utah, item No. 7, 
pages 3-4, add the following: 

We know the origin of the words “advice 
and consent” so far as our Constitution is 
concerned, We know from the practice of 
our Executive in the very first administra- 
tion that Washington assumed that advice 
meant advice, both in regard to appoint- 
ments and in regard to the ratification of 
treaties. Since his time so much has it been 
assumed that this is correct that in some 
appointments the action of the Executive 
is merely a perfunctory one. But never has 
the action of the Senate, while it becomes 
perfunctory in executive sessions during con- 
firmations, been assumed to be a perfunctory 
one; for even when a resignation takes place 
in the Army, the vacancy is never filled with- 
out Senate action, and Army promotion is 
probably as routine a matter as any in our 
Government. The right of appointment is 
both senatorial and Presidential. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 76th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 
84, pt. 2, p. 1285.) 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader have reached an agreement 
concerning a vote this evening. I do not 
wish to prolong this discussion. I think 
the discussion has been a very helpful 
one and it has brought to the attention 
of the leadership the desirability of vot- 
ing tonight. 

I wish to thank all those who have so 
graciously helped me. It was the easiest 
filibuster in which I ever engaged. I 
think we have developed a new idea of 
the team filibuster, where we can spread 
ourselves on each side of the aisle and 
we can go on ad infinitum. However, it 
is rather late. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the body 
of the Recorp a telegram from Mr. Rich- 
ard C. Patterson, Jr., in support of the 
nomination of Mr. Lewis Strauss. 
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Mr. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., was 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce under 
a former Democratic administration. 

‘There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 13, 1959. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D. O.: 

As you are seeking facts on the career, 
ability, and character of Secretary of Com- 
merce Lewis Strauss, I should like to give 
you my appraisal based on close personal 
associations lasting for more than 40 years. 

I was Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
1938-39, and thereby am somewhat famil- 
iar with the scope and responsibilities of the 
Department of Commerce, 

As a former Ambassador in Europe and 
Latin America under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, I was an eyewitness of grow- 
ing communistic economic power and mili- 
tary threat. Secretary Strauss is one of the 
Nat ion's best- informed men on this subject. 
He is ideally suited to exert leadership in 
countermeasures which must be taken to de- 
fend the free world against the Sino-Soviet 
economic war. 

Over the years I have observed him in his 
positions of private responsibility and public 
trust. He has faced many problems of mag- 
nitude, and has acted with wisdom and cour- 
age. He is a man of integrity and deep 
spiritual impulses. 

Under three Presidents he has given dis- 
tinguished service—Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower. Also, after the First World War 
he worked with Herbert Hoover. These four 
men have testified as to his loyalty and in- 
tegrity. 

The fair-minded public will never accept 
personal antagonism as sufficient reason to 
drive from a President's own Cabinet a 
public official of such ability and character. 

Thirteen Secretaries of Commerce ap- 
pointed by Democratic and Republican 
Presidents have served their country since 
the office was established in 1913. Every 
preceding presidential nominee was con- 
firmed regardless of his political affiliations. 

My understanding is that the total num- 
ber of Senate hearings on all of Secretary 
Strauss’ predecessors was 7 days: Secretary 
Hopkins, 3; Secretary Wallace, 2; Secretary 
Sawyer, 1; Secretary Weeks, 1. No hearings 
are recorded on others. Hearings on Sec- 
retary Strauss began in the middle of March 
and no end is in sight. 

When I consider the career of Lewis 
Strauss, the time he has devoted to hu- 
manitarian service, his life signalized by in- 
tegrity and honor, I am appalled at the 
treatment to which he is being subjected by 
his critics. 

All over this country Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and independents urge you to close 
these hearings and to confirm the man of 
the President's choice. 

RICHARD C. PATTERSON, Jr. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be 30 minutes more of debate 
on the nomination, to be controlled by 
the minority leader and myself, and that 
30 minutes from now there be a quorum 
call, to be followed by the yea-and-nay 
vote on the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to make it clear to all Senators who are 
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present, and to the aids of other Sena- 
tors who may not be in the Chamber at 
the moment, that the minority leader 
and I expect to yield during the 30 min- 
utes to Senators who had planned to 
speak this evening. At the end of the 
30 minutes there will be a quorum call. 

Following the quorum, the vote on the 
nomination will take place. I thank all 
Senators for their cooperation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Texas leaves the floor, 
may I inquire if time will be available 
subsequent to the vote to enable me to 
make a brief speech? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has always seemed to me that 
the President of the United States should 
be accorded considerable leeway in the 
choice of the members of his Cabinet. I 
would not want anyone to try to select 
for me the members of my own staff. I 
feel that the President’s Cabinet occupies 
the same relationship to him as the 
members of my staff occupy with rela- 
non to my position as a Member of this 

y. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from West Virginia, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have listened carefully to 
the debate on the nomination of Lewis 
L. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce. 
I have read the committee report, and I 
have read, and to some extent I have 
reread, the 1,128 pages of hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I have 
given much thought to this controversial 
matter, and I have tried conscientiously 
to weigh the pros and cons in such a 
manner as would enable me to arrive at 
a decision which is in the best interests 
of the people. I have reached that de- 
cision, and I intend to cast my vote 
against the nomination. Enough has 
already been said on this subject, and I 
shall therefore be brief in what I have to 
say. 

I have no personal grudge against Mr. 
Strauss. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and I had no opportunity, 
therefore, to observe the conduct of the 
witness during the several days of hear- 
ings. A careful reading of the hearings, 
however, is sufficient and will perhaps 
permit one more impartially and objec- 
tively to study the information revealed 
during the hearings than would be the 
case if one acted as a participant in an 
atmosphere charged with tension and 
feeling on both sides. 

My personal contacts of Mr. Strauss 
have been very limited. As a matter of 
fact, I have only been in his presence 
upon two occasions, one of which was 
when he spoke in Charleston, W. Va., 
some years ago, at which time I think 
I met him. The other occasion was of 
recent date, when he very graciously ac- 
corded my colleague, the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
me, and West Virginia Members of the 
House of Representatives, an opportu- 
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nity to be heard on the matter of resid- 
ual oil imports. This was a matter 
which we pursued with several depart- 
ment heads and even with the President 
himself. 

From a purely personal standpoint, my 
limited impressions of Mr. Strauss have 
been favorable. I have liked the per- 
sonality and manner of the man during 
the few minutes in which we were to- 
gether. Consequently, I have formed no 
dislike for him, but, to the contrary, I 
think I like him and could perhaps like 
him even better personally if I knew him 
better. One should not vote for or 
against a nominee for such an important 
position as this, however, on the basis of 
a favorable or unfavorable impression of 
a personality or on the basis even of 
friendship or the absence thereof. I 
have a duty to perform, as do the other 
Senators, and it is a Constitutional duty. 

It is incumbent upon us by virtue of 
our high office, and it was reposed in us 
by the Founding Fathers who devised 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We are sworn to discharge that duty 
faithfully. We have a responsibility and 
duty to advise the President in respect 
of nominations of this kind, and we have 
a similar profound and sacred duty to 
consent or decline consent to nomina- 
tions. 

It is a serious matter, pregnant with 
import and one which is not to be ap- 
proached lightly. A man is on trial here 
and the future welfare of our country 
is at stake. In fact, what we do here 
in confirming or rejecting a particular 
nominee for so high a position as Secre- 
tary of Commerce will have its effect 
upon the future course of this country 
in dealing with other countries. Re- 
lationships between our Government 
and other governments depend much 
upon the ability, the personality, the 
philosophy of each Member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The program sponsored 
by our President, the policies he will 
follow in dealing with other govern- 
ments, and in domestic issues as well, 
will be largely influenced by the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. Insofar as his pol- 
icies are influenced by Congress, we 
Members of the Congress must, in turn, 
be guided by the information we secure 
from the very departments headed by 
the same Cabinet members. Conse- 
quently, this is not a decision which we 
must reach on the basis of what some 
newspaper editor may write in his col- 
umn or on the basis of what any single 
individual in public or private life may 
say, regardless of how important he may 
be. We Members of the U.S. Senate 
have the overriding interests of the 
country and the public welfare to con- 
sider. I have sought to reach my deci- 
sion on this basis. 

My study of the printed hearings con- 
vinces me that Admiral Strauss was a 
prime promoter of the notorious Dixon- 
Yates contract, a contract which the 
President was forced finally to order 
canceled. Admiral Strauss has main- 
tained that he was innocent of any 
knowledge of the conflict-of-interest role 
played by Mr. Adolphe H. Wenzell in the 
preparation of the contract. Yet, the 
whole country was aware of it, and 
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Wenzell himself stated under oath that 
he had informed Admiral Strauss of the 
capacity in which he was acting as a 
consultant to Mr. Hughes in the Bureau 
of the Budget at the same time he, Wen- 
zell, was signing the admission cards at 
the office of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion as being associated with First Bos- 
ton Corp., of which he was vice president. 
It is difficult, extremely difficult, for 
one to believe that Admiral Strauss knew 
nothing about the possibility of a con- 
flict of interest in Mr. Wenzell’s role 
when, on February 18, 1955, many 
months before the contract was finally 
canceled because of the conflict of in- 
terest, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] made a speech on the floor of the 
Senate calling the attention of the coun- 
try to the fact that Wenzell had partici- 
pated in the Dixon-Yates deal in a dual 
capacity as a consultant to the Bureau 
of the Budget and, at the same time, as 
a vice president of First Boston Corp. 
The reports on Senator HILL’S speech 
were carried in the press throughout the 
Nation, and on page 189 of the hearings, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] stated that 54 or 56 references 
to Senator Hitu’s speech, in the form of 
newspaper clippings and memorandums, 
were placed upon the desk of each Com- 
missioner at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission the morning after the speech. 
In my opinion, Admiral Strauss should 
be charged with knowledge of the speech, 
and possessing such knowledge, he had a 
responsibility to act in the face of what 
was obviously a conflict-of-interest vio- 
lation. But he did nothing about it. As 
a matter of fact, he later prevailed upon 
the President to order the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to enter into the con- 
tract even in the face of the opposition 
of the other members of that Commis- 
sion—pages 183-185 of hearings. Ac- 
cording to the printed hearings, page 
329, Mr. Strauss still maintains that the 
contract was a good contract, even 
though the Department of Justice has 
taken the position in the Dixon-Yates 
case that the Dixon-Yates contract was 
null and void because it was made in 
violation of the statutes and laws of the 
United States and was contrary to public 
policy—title 18 United States Code. One 
cannot help being suspicious of the mo- 
tives which prompted the elimination of 
Wenzell’s name and the name of Mr. 
Paul L. Miller, assistant vice president of 
First Boston Corp., from the AEC chro- 
nology of meetings in which Wenzell and 
Mr. Miller participated in discussions 
leading to the Dixon-Yates agreement. 
I am not saying that Admiral Strauss 
deleted the names, but he, as Chairman 
of the Commission, must take the re- 
sponsibility for it. On page 285 of the 
printed hearings, it was pointed out that 
the names of Wenzell and Miller were 
in the rough chronology from which the 
final chronology was based, and they 
were omitted after conferences with the 
Bureau of the Budget. I cannot believe 
that this evidence could have been pur- 
posely omitted and suppressed without 
the Chairman of the Commission know- 
ing something about it. Despite the 
knowledge, at high levels in the admin- 
istration, of the important, as well as 
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of the questionable, aspects of the role 
of Wenzell, his name was stricken from 
the chronology by Mr. R. W. Cook, Dep- 
uty General Manager, AEC. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
Admiral Strauss’ role in the Dixon-Yates 
deal was not one which was in the best 
interest of the country, and his insist- 
ence that he lacked knowledge of Wen- 
zell’s actions in a dual capacity reveals 
either that he was speaking falsely or 
that he was grossly ignorant of things 
to which everybody else in the country 
had been alerted in the press. In either 
situation, he would be rendered unfit, in 
my opinion, for the position of Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. President, I have not been par- 
ticularly impressed with the arguments 
pro and con concerning Mr. Strauss’ 
part in the matter of exporting isotopes 
to Norway and other countries, or in the 
matter of his rejecting an application 
for a license to export steel pipe. With 
regard to the exportation of isotopes, 
the Commission having decided 4 to 1 
to proceed with such shipments to Nor- 
way in 1949, Mr. Strauss, according to 
the testimony of Dr. David L. Hill, a 
scientist, on page 432 of the hearings, 
“still continued by every means at his 
disposal to oppose and to frustrate the 
plan for the United States to make a 
friendly and helpful gesture to its allies 
through sharing its unclassified ma- 
terials.” 

Dr. Hill stated in the hearings that 
“radioisotopes in the minimum weight 
elements had nothing to do with fission- 
able material which was restricted by 
the McMahon Act from shipment 
abroad.” This eminent scientist said 
on page 432 of the hearings that. “no 
security information of any sort was 
issued with these radioisotopes and that 
it would have made no difference to the 
military position of the United States 
if they had been sent directly to the 
Academy of Sciences in Russia or to 
any other country.” 

I, of course, cannot understand why, 
in the face of such dependable scientific 
testimony, Admiral Strauss would have 
opposed the shipment of radioisotopes to 
Norway in 1949, and I am all the more 
confused by his apparent insistence even 
today that these shipments should not 
have been made. As to the matter of the 
exportation of steel pipe, the only thing 
that appears significant to me is the 
apparent misrepresentation, on the part 
of Admiral Strauss, of the position of the 
Department of State in the matter, say- 
ing, as he did, that his action was taken 
with the “complete concurrence” of the 
State Department when, in actual fact, 
the State Department’s position was in 
complete opposition to that of the De- 
partment of Commerce, of which he was 
Acting Secretary at the time. 

Mr. President, I am very much con- 
cerned with the evidence that was 
brought out during the hearings which 
pointed to the failure of Mr. Strauss to 
keep the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy properly informed as to the activi- 
ties of the Atomic Energy Commission 
at various times in the past. The nomi- 
nee’s defenses to the charges of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
of failure to keep the Joint Committee 
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“fully and currently informed” of AEC’s 
activities were only partial and some- 
what oblique. ‘The law requires that the 
Joint Committee be so informed by the 
AEC. It was eminently clear, from a 
reading of the hearings, that Senator 
Anderson was not the only individual 
who ever encountered difficulty in secur- 
ing necessary and required information 
from Admiral Strauss. Former Repub- 
lican Congressman W. Sterling Cole ob- 
jected, at the time he was chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
to the resistance he had met in securing 
information from the Commission. On 
page 606 of the hearings, Chairman Cole 
is quoted as having said to Mr. Strauss: 

You will agree there have been recent 
instances where that principle has been re- 
sisted, where the Commission has resisted in- 
forming the committee on matters which 
the committee requested of the Commission? 


Chairman Cole went on to say: 

Now, my purpose in bringing that out is 
at this time to write into the bill language 
which may be even stronger than what is in 
there now, and I do not know what stronger 
language could be used than to say it is the 
duty of the Commission to keep the Joint 
Committee fully and currently informed on 
all the Commission's activities. 


Former Republican Representative 
Cole said to Mr. Strauss: 

It may not be in your memory, but it 
certainly is within mine, that for the first 
time within the history of this committee 
it was necessary for the committee to adopt 
a formal resolution to get information from 
the Commission. 


Mr. Strauss is then quoted as saying: 
Iam aware of that. 


Chairman Cole then said: 


You may not call that resistance, but I 
do. 


Mr. President, enough has already 
been said concerning the difficulties 
which have confronted members of ap- 
propriate congressional committees in 
their attempts to be kept currently in- 
formed, as prescribed by law, of the 
activities of the AEC during Mr. Strauss’ 
tenure as Chairman. The evidence pro- 
duced in the hearings also revealed that 
he did not keep the other Commission- 
ers informed, in spite of the Murray 
amendment sponsored by Senator An- 
DERSON in 1955 to require that all the 
Commissioners be kept informed. A 
good example of this withholding of in- 
formation from the Joint Committee ap- 
pears on page 512 of the hearings, in 
connection with Mr. Strauss’ failure to 
inform the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy concerning the transfer of the 
secrets of the Nautilus reactor to Great 
Britain, a country where security ques- 
tions still existed at the time. The At- 
torney General of the United States had 
informed the AEC on January 26, 1956, 
that such a transfer of secret informa- 
tion was legal, but the legal opinion con- 
tained this caveat: 

In view of the sensitive subject matter 
here involyed and its apparent importance, 
I believe that, in this instance, the matter 
should be discussed with the Joint Com- 
mittee before the agreements are entered 
into. 


Mr. Strauss did not inform the Joint 
Committee, as was suggested by the 
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Chief Legal Adviser of the Government, 
but rather, according to Senator ANDER- 
son’s testimony on page 512, Mr. Strauss 
“sat on it until June 8, 1956, the day after 
the British agreement was sent to the 
President for approval. At a hurriedly 
convened executive session of the Joint 
Committee on June 8, Mr. Cole objected 
to the agreement as illegal. But Mr. 
Strauss went right ahead and bulled the 
agreement through even though Com- 
missioner Murray raised security ques- 
tions. These events are all set out in 
the chronology.” 

An example of his failure to keep the 
Joint Committee members, and appar- 
ently, his fellow Commissioners, in- 
formed of certain AEC activities is re- 
referred to by Senator ANDERSON on page 
513 of the hearings, and it is in connec- 
tion with the Philadelphia Electric- 
General Dynamics gas-cooled reactor 
project. 

Mr. President, I think it is a matter 
of vital importance to the country that 
committees of the Congress be supplied 
with adequate and necessary informa- 
tion from the Departments so as to en- 
able the Congress to wisely legislate. 
The withholding of legally required in- 
formation from congressional commit- 
tees, whether it be withheld intention- 
ally or inadvertently, constitutes a se- 
rious detriment and an obstruction to 
the legislative processes of our Federal 
Government. Instance after instance of 
such withholding of facts by Mr. Strauss 
is referred to in the course of the hear- 
ings, and this has had a tremendous 
bearing on my decision. I do not believe 
that our Government can properly and 
efficiently function when vital informa- 
tion is withheld from appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress, It is not in the 
best interests of the country. 

I am in no position to say that Sec- 
retary Strauss resorted to falsehoods in 
the course of his testimony. Nonethe- 
less, I cannot but note that his state- 
ments time after time were destroyed by 
subsequent testimony. For instance, 
he categorically denied having ever re- 
quested information on a hostile witness, 
yet he was forced subsequently to admit 
that he had personally inquired of the 
AEC for background material on Dr. 
David R. Inglis, chairman, Federation 
of American Scientists. I have no quar- 
rel with his having sought the infor- 
mation, but I do think that it was wholly 
unbecoming of him to deny that he had 
ever asked for such information as he 
did on page 827 of the hearings where 
he said: 


I have never asked for anything on Mr. 
Inglis in my life. 


On page 844 of the hearings a letter 
appears from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission flatly stating that Mr. Strauss 
had earlier inquired about Dr. Inglis. 
One cannot believe that Mr. Strauss’ 
denial of his having inquired into the 
background of Dr. Inglis could be at- 
tributed to a failure of memory in view 
of the fact that this inquiry to the AEC 
had been submitted less than a month 
prior to his denial. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be- 
labor the subject. It has been care- 
fully and fully discussed during this 
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debate which has extended over a pe- 
riod of several days. I merely wish to 
conclude by saying that, in my opinion, 
it would not be in our country’s best 
interests to have this nomination con- 
firmed. I do not feel that Mr. Strauss 
is indispensible, and I am not con- 
vinced that the President cannot nomi- 
nate someone else with equal or greater 
ability, someone who is far less con- 
troversial, someone whose relations 
with congressional committees are not 
brought into question. Mr. Strauss’ 
connection with the Dixon-Yates deal 
and his apparently dilatory withhold- 
ing of information from the Congress 
do not recommend him for future serv- 
ice as head of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is to say nothing of his actions 
on the Commission which have, accord- 
ing to the testimony of eminent scien- 
tists, done injury to the relations exist- 
ing between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the scientific community. I 
am convinced that, if he is confirmed, 
many of us here can never be sure that 
we are securing the full and complete 
facts from the Department of Commerce 
on a given matter as long as he is Sec- 
retary. Without this degree of trust 
in information provided by the Depart- 
ment to the Congress, we cannot properly 
legislate in certain fields. 

Moreover, if he is confirmed, I am now 
convinced that a good and warm rela- 
tionship will not exist between the De- 
partment of Commerce and much of the 
Congress. Such a relationship is so 
necessary if we are to work together. 
There must be mutual respect and coop- 
erative effort between the Cabinet offi- 
cers and the Congress if the country’s 
welfare is to be served and furthered. 
I cannot believe that such a feeling of 
mutual respect, that such a spirit of 
warm understanding, that such a high 
degree of cooperative effort will be ex- 
istent between the Congress and the De- 
partment of Commerce if the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The President does not enjoy a right 
to confirmation by the Senate of any 
particular nominee to fill a particular 
office. He may nominate, but with the 
“advice and consent” of the U.S. Senate. 
The onerous duty and responsibility of 
advising and consenting is one which 
bears heavily upon the Members of this 

. Having carefully weighed the 
facts in this case to the best of my 
ability, I consider it now my duty to 
vote against the nomination of Mr. 
Lewis L. Strauss. 

Mr. President, the Senate will shortly 
reach a decision on this nomination. 
Some of us will vote for the nomination, 
some of us will vote against it. I trust 
that each Senator will search and vote 
his or her own conscience; and may 
the verdict be in the interest of our 
beloved country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the nomination of Lewis 
L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

His record of public service is long. 
It occurred under four Presidents of the 
United States. It was in a variety of 
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capacities and stations, each of them 
important and meaningful, each of them 
carried out in creditable fashion. 

It was upon the basis of this record 
and of his acquaintance with the 
nominee, that President Eisenhower 
selected him and appointed him as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. It is well to note 
that the President has been in the busi- 
ness of appointing associates for 40 
years. 

It should be noted that he has himself 
compiled a brilliant and varied record 
to become a figure of world renown. He 
could not have achieved the high posi- 
tion he now holds in the minds and the 
hearts of people all over the world with- 
out having had some considerable suc- 
cess in his judgment of human nature 
and capacity as contained with men 
whom he brought into his association. 
Mr. Strauss is entitled to have his nom- 
ination to be Secretary of Commerce 
confirmed. 

Mr. President, the printed record of 
the hearings before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in March 
and in May is extended. 

There is one particular aspect of these 
hearings and of the debate pertaining to 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Mr. Strauss which especially engaged my 
interest. 

It has to do with the assertion by the 
nominee of the so-called executive priv- 
ilege or the doctrine of separation of 
powers in certain instances during the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee hearings 
in 1955, and again during hearings of 
his nomination in March and May of this 
year. 

Objections are made to the confirma- 

tion of the nomination, among other 

reasons, in three points in this particular 
t 


respect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared in 
this regard be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 


1. He refused to answer certain questions 
propounded to him by Senate committee 
members, 

2. He set himself up as sole judge as to 
when the right to refuse an answer should be 
asserted. 

3. He erroneously refused to recognize a 
certain statement of President Eisenhower to 
a press conference in 1955 as a waiver of 
immunity. 


MR. STRAUSS’ REFUSAL TO ANSWER CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS 

The occasions on which Mr, Strauss re- 
fused to answer arose when he was asked 
about his conversations and negotiations 
with the President, with members of the 
President's staff, or members of the executive 
branch of Government. Here are typical 
examples. 

At page 158 of the nomination hearings 
(p. 1149 of the 1959 hearings) Mr. Strauss 
stated: 

“Senator, I will have to respectfully de- 
cline to reply to a question as to discussions 
with the executive branch that I may have 
had.” 

At page 159 of the nomination hearings, 
in 1955, witness respectfully declined to an- 
swer as to “any conversations that I may 
have had with any of the assistants to the 
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President or any other persons in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government.” 

Again, at page 162, he stated: * * I 
am sorry, I can’t testify as to any conversa- 
tion I had with the President, Senator.” 

And at page 163, Mr. Strauss answered: 

“With great respect, again, may I request 
you to permit me not to testify and not to 
press me on the conversation with the Presi- 
dent.“ 


MR, STRAUSS’ EXPLANATION AND JUSTIFICATION 
FOR HIS REFUSAL TO ANSWER 


In fairness to the witness, as well as to 
the Senate, we should turn to the reasons 
as narrated by Mr. Strauss himself as to why 
he refused to answer. We can then con- 
sider the soundness of his reasons in the 
light of history, precedent, and public policy. 

During the hearings, the Senator from New 
Hampshire Mr. Corron] addressed Mr. 
Strauss as follows, at page 337 in the nomi- 
nation hearings: “* Senator KEFAUVER, 
you remember, several times referred to your 
claiming of privilege when you were before 
his committee; and I am wondering if you 
would have some brief comment to make on 
what type of questions you did not answer, 
and why you didn't answer them, without 
going into long detail and going into a lot 
of evidence, but I think it should be touched 
upon.” 

Mr. Strauss answered at the same page 337, 
as follows: 

“The Senator said I refused to answer all 
sorts of questions. I declined—lI respectfully 
declined, and I would emphasize that—to 
reply to any questions which asked for 
what direct conyersations I had with the 
President or members of his personal staff. 
I didn’t plead privilege, Senator Corron. 

“I said I declined to do so on the doctrine 
of the separation of powers. I pointed out, 
or I think I pointed out, the fact that the 
Attorney General, for a long period of years, 
from Washington’s time on, had given such 
assurances to the President; and I believe 
with few exceptions, most Presidents had 
had this kind of difference of opinion with 
the legislative branch. 

“It seems to me that it would be as im- 
proper as if the President were to ask you 
what you were just discussing with Sena- 
tor BUTLER, or to ask you for your communi- 
cations with Senator MAGNUSON. 

“Therefore, I said that I respectfully de- 
cline to answer that. I said: 

“Tf you want to know how this contract 
came to be entered into, I have no hesita- 
tion in telling you, it is in the record. It 
was at the direction of the President. It 
was terminated at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. But what was said, if anything was 
said, it seems to me, should not be asked 
by you.’ 

“I said if there is a penalty involved in my 
not replying, I would rather accept that 
penalty than violate in my small way this 
great principle. I have been brought up to 
believe in it as a schoolboy, and I do very 
strongly. 

“Senator Corron. Mr. Secretary, in other 
words, you now indicate that in these re- 
fusals to answer referred to by Senater KE- 
FAUVER you were claiming privilege not for 
yourself, but you were claiming privilege for 
the President of the United States in his 
freedom of communications with his sub- 
ordinates in the executive branch of the 
Government? 

“Mr. Srrauss. That is true, sir.” 

In affirmative fashion, the witness testified 
that the only occasion when he declined to 
answer during the course of the testimony 
was when he was asked questions which did 
not involve communications between the 
President of the United States or his associ- 
ates in the executive branch. Here is how 
that came about, and it follows the testi- 
mony immediately following that which is 
quoted above: 
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“Senator Scorr. Now, may I ask you this, 
did you at any time before any Senate com- 
mittee, decline to answer, withhold any in- 
formation, in any way evade any question 
that did not involve communications to you 
from the President of the United States or 
his associates in the executive branch, but 
on some other ground or some ground in 
behalf of yourself? 

“Mr. Strauss. No, sir, I did not, and I felt 
very much aggrieved at Senator KEFAUVER'S 
inference that I had.” 


MR. STRAUSS’ JUSTIFICATION IS SOUND, HIS 
ACTION NECESSARY 


It is plain from these comments of Mr. 
Strauss that he was asserting and explaining 
the logic and necessity of a principle of 
orderly administration, which was estab- 
lished in the early beginnings of our Re- 
public, and which has been followed by every 
President and every Cabinet member as far 
back as President Washington’s time and so 
far as we know. 

The refusal to answer such questions as 
those propounded is simply a declaration of 
nonavallability of preliminary thoughts as 
distinguished from final official acts by re- 
sponsible officials. 

At no time did he refuse to supply any 
substantive matter or any records, but he has 
steadfastly and properly refused to make 
available the advising and consultation with 
the President, among staff members and 
among others in the executive branch of the 
Government. He has steadfastly and prop- 
erly refused to make available recommenda- 
tions from subordinates to superiors, es- 
pecially those not yet acted upon. 

One of the best expositions of the neces- 
sity for this principle of orderly administra- 
tion was brought out by his testimony at 
pages 1159-1160 of the 1955 hearings (p. 165, 
nomination hearings). He stated: 

“The Atomic Energy Act, both the existing 
one and the McMahon Act, which is super- 
seded, established the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and enjoined the Commis- 
sion to keep it fully and currently informed 
and despite that, the Joint Committee, I 
started to say on numerous occasions, on 
three that I can think of and probably more, 
has declined to press for information to 
which some of its members thought they 
have access. 

“As a matter of fact, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee on an occasion. not long 
ago agreed with me that certain documents 
that he had requested and certain conver- 
sations which he asked should be introduced 
into the record, should, for the reasons that 
I had tried to expound, not be requested. 

“I pointed out to him that the whole busi- 
ness of Government would grind to a halt 
if all conversations between members of the 
executive branch were subject to inspection 
and review. It would mean that we could 
only communicate by telepathy. 

“Invariably these reports contain the 
opinions of the staff and of the other mem- 
bers of the administration with whom one 
consults. These opinions frequently contain 
personalities. They are not infrequently a 
result of debate and consultation exchange. 

“It would be grossly unfair to expose such 
communications and advices to the general 
public view. In a business, it would be 
impossible to conduct its affairs on any such 
arrangement. 

“Now, it is not because of the practicability 
of such a division that I take this position, 
and I realize, Senator, that in taking it I 
am really putting myself in jeopardy. I 
know that, and I am unhappily conscious of 
it, but it is because of the fact that I be- 
lieve that a great constitutional issue is at 
stake. 

“If I am wrong, I will have to pay the 
penalty. I would certainly say this: There 
is no disposition on the part of myself or 
any of the witnesses for the Commission to 
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fail to testify on any substantive matter 
about this contract.” 

One more very expressive excerpt from 
page 1149 of the 1955 hearings (p. 158 of 
the nomination hearings) is.as follows: 

“Senator KEFAUVER. Who else did you talk 
with about it? Did you talk with Sherman 
Adams in the White House? 

“Mr. Strauss. Senator, I will have to re- 
spectfully decline to reply to a question as 
to discussions within the executive branch 
that I may have had, or even to imply that 
I had any by declining to be responsive to 
you on that question. 

“Senator KEFAUVER. Why, Admiral Strauss? 
I do not understand. 

“Mr. Srrauss. Well, Senator, it seems to 
be that it is basic to the whole concept of 
government that the separation of powers 
provided for in the Constitution enables the 
individuals of the executive branch of the 
Government to confer without inquiry as to 
their conferences.” 

Just to show that the assertions and views 
of Mr. Strauss in this regard are in line 
with precedent and history, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be set out in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point in my 
remarks excerpts from President Eisen- 
hower's May 17, 1954 letter to the Secretary 
of Defense and from the Attorney General's 
memorandum attached thereto. 

The first paragraph of the President's let- 
ter reads: 

“Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has long been 
recognized that to assist the Congress in 
achieving its legislative purposes every ex- 
ecutive department or agency must, upon 
the request of a congressional committee, 
expeditiously furnish information relating 
to any matter within the jurisdiction of the 
committee, with certain historical excep- 
tions—some of which are pointed out in 
the attached memorandum from the At- 
torney General. This administration has 
been and will continue to be diligent in fol- 
lowing this principle. However, it is es- 
sential to the successful working of our 
system that the persons entrusted with pow- 
er in any one of the three great branches 
of Government shall not encroach upon 
the authority confided to the others. The 
ultimate responsibility for the conduct of 
the executive branch rests with the Presi- 
dent.” 

The third full paragraph of the Attorney 
General's memorandum is as follows: 

“For over 150 years—almost from the time 
that the American form of Government was 
created by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion—our Presidents have established, by 
precedent, that they and members of their 
Cabinet and other heads of executive depart- 
ments have an undoubted privilege and dis- 
cretion to keep confidential, in the public 
interest, papers and information which re- 
quire secrecy. American history abounds in 
countless illustrations of the refusal, on oc- 
casion, by the President and heads of de- 
partments to furnish papers to Congress, or 
its committees, for reasons of public policy. 
The messages of our past Presidents reveal 
that almost every one of them found it 
necessary to inform Congress of his con- 
stitutional duty to execute the office of 
President, and, in furtherance of that duty, 
to withhold information and papers for the 
public good. 

“Nor are the instances lacking where the 
aid of a court was sought in vain to obtain 
information or papers from a President and 
the heads of departments. Courts have 
uniformly held that the President and the 
heads of departments have an uncontrolled 
discretion to withhold the information and 
papers in the public interest; they will not 
interfere with the exercise of that discre- 
tion, and that Congress has not the power, 
as one of the three great branches of the 
Goyernment, to subject the executive branch 
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to its will any more than the executive 

branch may impose its unrestrained will 

upon the Congress.” 

CURRENT DEBATE AND DISCUSSIONS GENERALLY 
ON “RIGHT TO KNOW” 


The historical basis, the origin, and the 
justification of this entire subject has been 
canvassed thoroughly and many times on the 
floor of this body, in the other body, in 
their respective committees, in legal litera- 
ture, and otherwise. 

The Senator from Nebraska is aware of the 
current push and furor about the so-called 
right of the people to know and the right of 
Congress to know. 

Likewise, the Senator is aware of the de- 
clared and evident determination of certain 
Members of the present Congress to batter 
down and level off, if possible, the barriers 
which exist as to certain information in the 
executive branch of our Government. 

On the subject of executive privilege and 
the doctrine of separation of powers, the 
Senator from Nebraska does not contend that 
either of these concepts is unlimited. 

In fact, he would contend to the con- 
trary; that is to say, that they are limited; 
and that they, just as every other funda- 
mental principle of our Government, are 
subject to limitations which derive from 
a balance of consequences. 

Moreover, the Senator from Nebraska is 
fully aware of the argument made that 
either of these principles can be abused to 
the high detriment of our public interest 
and well-being. Resort to these principles 
can be employed to cover up mistakes, 
sources of embarrassment, maladministra- 
tion and maybe even wrongdoing. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, these possibilities have 
been canvassed, testimony has been taken 
on them from eminent authorities, and I 
trust that effort will be continued to take 
such steps as are available within consti- 
tutional limitations to hold any abuse to 
a minimum, and to exclude it as much as 
possible. 

But the possibility of abuse in the case 
of executive privilege or the doctrine of 
separation of power does not vitiate or 
render nonexistent either of these princi- 
ples, and their high necessity in the orderly 
administration of our Government. 

Nor does the possibility of abuse of legis- 
lative action or legislative inquiry vitiate or 
render nonexistent either of those preroga- 
tives of the Congress. 


THIS IS NOT THE TIME TO SETTLE SOUNDNESS OF 
EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE OR SEPARATION OF POW- 
ERS OR EXTENT OF THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


But in spite of all the discussion, dispute, 
and disagreement as to executive privilege, 
the doctrine of separation of powers, and the 
right to know, it will serve no purpose to try 
to decide the merit or the feasibility of sev- 
eral viewpoints here on the occasion of de- 
bating confirmation of a Cabinet nomina- 
tion. 

This is not the time to try to settle such 
an issue. 

Those who attempt to raise it here at this 
time in reality seek to impose a new criterion 
for confirmation for Cabinet nominees to 
those criteria already historically established 
and recognized. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] not long ago on this floor in de- 
bating this very nomination stated: 

“Only recently it was argued persuasively 
to this body that the historic criteria used 
by the Senate on questions of confirmation of 
appointments are four in number, and con- 
sisted of good character and mental sound- 
ness, freedom from conflict of interest, loyal- 
ty to our system of government, and com- 
petency to perform the job for which the 
appointment was made.” 
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Now come along critics and opponents of 
the nomination to interpose and add a new 
and additional criterion. 

In reality they seek to say: “No nominee 
for a Cabinet appointment shall be con- 
firmed if he declares that he will follow 
the principle of orderly administration 
which is sometimes referred to as executive 
privilege, and sometimes described as a re- 
fusal to disclose information in reliance on 
the doctrine of separation of powers.” 

If that test is applied henceforth, it is 
extremely unlikely and it is highly im- 
probable that there will ever be another 
confirmation of any other Cabinet post 
nominee. 

This follows because it is difficult to en- 
vision any prudent, thoughtful person of 
sufficient stature, integrity, competency, 
good character, and of loyalty to our sys- 
tem of government who would expressly 
and in advance of taking office declare that 
he would repudiate this time-honored, 
soundly founded, and indispensable prin- 
ciple or orderly administration. 

Since George Washington’s administration 
all of the Attorneys General serving in that 
high Cabinet post, and all of the Presidents 
of whatever party affiliation have testified 
to and practiced the principle to which ref- 
erence is made and which is at issue here. 

If any Cabinet officer served in his post 
holding a different concept and a different 
idea in regard to this principle, his existence 
and his convictions in this regard have not 
been brought to our attention. 

We can go a step further and readily sur- 
mise that if after his nomination, and dur- 
ing the course of hearings thereon in the 
Senate committee, such a nominee did make 
a pledge to repudiate that principle, his 
tenure in office would and should be brief 
indeed. 

As a matter of fact, if any such nominee 
in committee hearings would declare that 
insofar as he was requested and able to do 
he would freely communicate to congres- 
sional committees all his conversations with 
the President, with the President’s staff, 
with members of the executive branch of 
Government, as well as produce all papers, 
records, and memorandums of any and all 
description bearing on such negotiations and 
consultations, if there were such a declara- 
tion by a nominee, the greater likelihood is 
that he would not receive confirmation at the 
hands of this body. And he should not. 

Already attention has been called to his- 
torical material and to Mr. Strauss’ own 
explanation and justification for the ad- 
herence to executive privilege and the doc- 
trine of separation of powers. 

Let me at this point suggest the language 
of President Eisenhower himself when he 
stated the practical need for confidence 
which must be accorded certain realms and 
activities in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

His statement is in the New York Times 
for July 7, 1955, as set out on pages 347-348 
of the nomination hearings: 

“If anybody in an official position of this 
Government does anything which is an offi- 
cial act, and submits it either in the form of 
recommendation or anything else, that is 
properly a matter for investigation if Con- 
gress so chooses, provided the national se- 
curity is not involved. 

“But when it comes to the conversations 
that take place between any responsible 
official and his advisers, or exchange of little, 
mere little slips, of this or that, expressing 
personal opinions on the most confidential 
basis, those are not subject to investigation 
by anybody, and if they are, will wreck the 
Government. 

“There is no business that could be run 
if it—if there would be exposed every single 
thought that an adviser might have, because 
in the process of reaching an agreed position 
there are many, many conflicting opinions 
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to be brought together. And if any com- 
mander is going to get the free, unprejudiced 
opinions of his subordinates he had better 
protect what they have to say to him on 
a confidential basis. 

“It is exactly, as I see it, like a lawyer and 
his client or any other confidential thing of 
that character.” 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE, LEGISLATIVE PRIVILEGE, 
JUDICIAL PRIVILEGE 


This body and the entire Congress should 
be deeply concerned with the doctrine of 
separation of powers. 

We believe in them. We certainly must 
believe in them because we practice them 
in the Congress 

We have our executive sessions of com- 
mittees, both in the respective Houses as 
well as in conference committees. It is in- 
sisted that juries deliberate in secret. When 
more than one judge sits on a case, and in 
the case of appellate courts, they likewise 
deliberate in secret. 

There is a jealous guarding by the judi- 
cial and the legislative branches of their 
privilege, which in reality when challenged 
by another department is based on the doc- 
trine of separation of powers. 

Both the Congress and the courts have 
stoutly resisted any detraction of this prin- 
ciple, or deviation therefrom. 


LEGISLATIVE PRIVILEGE ASSERTED 


One instance occurred only recently, in 
the 81st Congress. A subpena duces tecum 
issued out of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, calling for production 
of certain records of the House. 

That body, in House Resolution 427 of 
the 8lst Congress, asserted “* * * that by 
the privileges of this House, no evidence of 
a documentary character under the control 
and in the possession of the House of Rep- 
resentatives can, by the mandate of process 
of the ordinary courts of justice, be taken 
from such control of possession but by its 
permission.” 

JUDICIAL PRIVILEGE ASSERTED 


In order to make this cycle of separation 
of powers complete, permit me to recall the 
occasion in June 1953 (see p. 922 of the New 
York Times, June 2, 1953) when Judge Louis 
E. Goodman, speaking for the seven Federal 
judges of the northern district of California, 
refused to answer certain questions by a 
House Judiciary Subcommittee investigating 
the actions of the courts in that district. 

He stated that to do so would make the 
Judiciary subservient to the | legislative 
branch of the Government. : 

With respect to judicial proceedings, he 
stated, “the Constitution does not con- 
template that such matters be reviewed by 
the legislative branch but only by the ap- 
propriate appellate tribunals. The in- 
tegrity of the Federal Courts upon which 
liberty and life depend, require that such 
courts be maintained inviolate against the 
changing moods of public opinion.” 

Again, we can run into a lot of discussion, 
debate, difference of viewpoint, and so forth 
in this regard. But this debate on con- 
firmation of a Cabinet nominee is not the 
time for such a debate or policy deter- 
mination, 

Nor is this a time to seek to add a new 
criterion to those historically considered 
the basic and the sound ones for consid- 
eration of Presidential appointments which 
require confirmation, 


MR. STRAUSS DOES NOT SEEK TO BE SOLE JUDGE 
OF “EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE” USE 

The charge that Mr. Strauss asserts the 

right to set himself up as a sole Judge of when 

and where he can deny information to Con- 
gress is not sustained by the record. 

The assigned basis for this charge is his 

testimony at page 1159-1160 of the 1959 
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hearings (p. 165, nomination hearings), as 
follows: 

“If I am advised that I have no privilege 
by the Attorney General, I might still feel 
that my construction of the Constitution 
was one by which I should abide, but I have 
not received any such instruction, and I 
have not asked for it, Senator.” 

With unseemly and undue haste this has 
been seized upon as basis for the conclusion 
that Mr. Strauss would do as he chose, re- 
gardless of what anyone else might say. 

Mr. Kenneth Cox, special counsel, of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, went about it in a more deliberate, and 
might be added, in a much more fair fash- 
ion as well. On page 338 of the nomination 
hearings, Mr. Cox read the quoted portion of 
the 1955 hearing and ascertained from Mr. 
Strauss that it was the latter’s position as 
of the date of the testimony then being 
given. Mr. Strauss answered in the affirma- 
tive whereupon we find this question and 
this answer (p. 338): 

“Mr. Cox. Doesn't this set you up as above 
the law in your dealings with Congress, if 
you are going to make your own personal 
interpretation? 

Mr. Strauss. No, the law sets up three 
separate independent branches of the Gov- 
ernment. If the President said to me, ‘You 
may reveal your conversation with me; you 
may reveal your conversation with my per- 
sonal assistant,’ I would feel that he had 
waived this privilege. But no one else, no 
one else, could waive it for him or for me.” 

In short, as Mr. Strauss testified earlier 
(see p. 337, nomination hearings) he was 
claiming privilege not for himself but for the 
President of the United States. It would not 
be for the Attorney General, or any other 
official to release him, but for the President 
himself to do so, 


DID THE PRESIDENT RELEASE MR. STRAUSS 


This brings me to the third objection in 
the field of Executive privilege: namely, that 
President Eisenhower had waived any privi- 
lege as to the Dixon-Yates contract in his 
August 17, 1954, press conference when he 
stated to the assembled newsmen: 

“Any one of you here present might singly 
or in an investigation group, go to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, to the Chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and get the com- 
plete record from the inception of the idea to 
this very minute, and it was all yours.” 

At page 339 of the hearings, Mr. Cox, Spe- 
cial Counsel for the Committee; read that 
presidential statement as quoted above to 
Mr. Strauss, and thereupon the record reads: 

“Mr. Cox. Now, isn't it reasonable to in- 
terpret that as a waiver of immunity as to 
this matter, not to be countermanded by 
the President's subordinate? 

Mr. STRAUSS. I do not personally interpret 
it as a waiver to me to repeat a conversation 
with the President. 

Mr. Cox. Doesn't the complete record to 
which he refers include conversations among 
major participants in the negotiation for the 
Dixon-Yates contract? 

“Mr. Srrauss. It does not conclude, from 
my construction, any waiver of the doctrine 
of separation of powers.” 

And at page 840, nomination hearings, the 
record reads: 

“Mr. Cox. * What kind of a statement 
from the President would you have re- 
garded as permitting you to testify before 
Congress as to these conversations, and 
would in your mind have constituted a 
waiver? What could he have said above and 
beyond what he stated in this press release? 

Mr. Srrauss. Mr. Cox, a conversation is 
not a record. Do you suppose that this 
meant that I should reduce to writing every 
conversation that occurred, place it in a file, 
as against some subsequent date when it is 
to be released? Or that it would be fair to 
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the individual with whom I have had collo- 
quy, as representing what he said? I do not 
do that. There was no such record of con- 
versations. I don’t maintain them.” 

On the very next page (p. 341) it was de- 
veloped by questions of the Senator from 
Ohio. [Mr. Lauscue] that the press confer- 
ence statement of the President is the only 
basis for claiming that Mr. Strauss was re- 
lieved of his obligation of “keeping in trust 
the talks which he had with the President 
of the United States.” 

There was no statement by the President 
to Mr. Strauss, such as: “You are at liberty 
to reveal the conversations that we had in 
respect to this subject.” 

It would appear to be a little farfetched to 
consider an informal, extemporaneous state- 
ment of the President to a news conference, 
to construe an informal, extemporaneous 
statement by the President to a news con- 
ference as the President's waiver of Executive 
privilege, and as an authority to reveal con- 
versations, conferences, and the like. 

This is particularly true if we consider the 
entire statement of the President as detailed 
in the New York Times for August 17 (by 
AP) as found on page 346 of the nomination 
hearings. It will be noted that in the ex- 
amination of Mr. Strauss only the last four 
lines or the underscored portions thereof 
were quoted. 

However, the entire quotation from the 
New York Times is as follows: 

“Now, as to his [the President’s] actions, 
his own actions, he was not going to defend 
himself, as he had told the reporters time 
and again he should not. He merely said 
this: Of course, he approved the recommen- 
dations for this action, and every single offi- 
cial action he took involving the contractual 
relationships of the United States with any- 
body, and except only when the question of 
national security was directly involved, was 
open to the public. 

“Any one of you here present might singly 
or in an investigation group, go to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, to the Chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and get the 
complete record from the inception of the 
idea to this very minute, and it was all 
yours. Now, that was all he had to say 
about it.” 


MR. STRAUSS’ STATEMENT IN SUMMARY ON THIS 


By way of summary at this juncture, (p. 
343, nomination hearings) Mr. Strauss then 
stated: 

“May I add this, Mr. Chairman, that when 
and if I am confirmed as Secretary of Com- 
merce, it would certainly be my intention to 
supply to this committee, voluntarily, on its 
request, all records that the committee calls 
for; but I do not, and you should know it, I 
do not intend to respond to any request, if 
you make it, for the substance of a conver- 
sation, or the details of a conversation, that 
I may have with the President without his 
express concurrence, and if this is a dis- 
qualification, you should know it.” 

Again, the Senator from Nebraska would 
like to emphasize that for the nominee 
to have expressed any other or contrary 
views, would have amounted to a repudia- 
tion of a long-honored, time-tested, and in- 
dispensable principle of orderly administra- 
tion, 

Again, they may be some who disagree 
with this principle, in its operation or its 
application; they may contest, attack, and 
dispute it or its soundness; but there is 
no escape from it as a reality in the govern- 
mental processes of our Republic. 

There is no escape from the fact that 
all Attorneys General and all Presidents, 
from George Washington’s time on, regard- 
less of party affiliation, have recognized this 
principle, have applied it, and abided by it. 

It is not Mr. Strauss who should be dis- 
qualified from nomination on this score for 
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the position he takes. It would be for one 
who repudiates that principle, whose quali- 
fications to serve in the Cabinet should be 
and, would be, questioned seriously, and 
in fact to the point of rejecting confirma- 
tion. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it had been my intention to speak 
at greater length on the nomination of 
Lewis L. Strauss; but because of the 
situation which has arisen suddenly this 
evening concerning the agreement to 
vote very soon, I shall confine my re- 
marks to 3 minutes. 

First, I have had extensive association 
with Lewis Strauss since 1947. He was a 
member of the first Atomic Energy 
Commission. My association with him 
in atomic energy matters, and otherwise, 
has been close, and of such a nature that 
I have been able to observe his conduct. 

I say, without reservation, that Lewis 
Strauss is one of the most outstanding, 
able American citizens today. He has 
had perhaps as great a period of public 
service, public experience, and public 
accomplishments, as has any man who 
is available for public life in this 
country. 

I think it is tragic, Mr. President, 
when I read the record of the hearings 
that were held, and when I read of the 
tortured attempts to pick out small 
things and try to build them into great 
mountains. 

The record of Lewis Strauss has been 
written in the hearings and in this de- 
bate. I shall not attempt to recite his 
many accomplishments, his recognition 
by four Presidents, his able service in 
public life; the fact that he has been a 
leader; the fact that he has been an 
administrator of outstanding ability; the 
fact that he is a man of tremendous 
success in his own private life. 

Surely no one questions his ability. 

Surely no one who gives thought or 
consideration to the matter questions 
his patriotism. 

There have been some who have dared 
question his honesty; but I submit that 
anyone who reads the record, anyone 
who has really associated with him, can- 
not question his honesty, because those 
who have been associated with him in 
the main, over the last 30 or 40 years, 
testify unequivocally to his great hon- 
esty, his basic integrity, and his great 
ability. 

My experience with him has been in 
connection with my service on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, more than 
in any other field. 

Some question has been raised about 
his cooperation with the Joint Commit- 
tee. Ican say to you, Mr. President, that 
throughout the life of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, no member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has given 
greater or more zealous cooperation to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
than has Lewis Strauss. So far as fur- 
nishing information to the Joint Com- 
mittee is concerned, he has been meticu- 
lous and careful in his zeal to furnish 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
with all pertinent information touching 
the activities of the Commission. The 
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records will show that. There may be 
disputes on this little matter or that 
little matter; but the volume of infor- 
mation has been fantastically great; it 
has been so great that the Joint Com- 
mittee itself cannot digest the amount of 
information that has been given to it. 

Those are the facts; I cannot detail 
them now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). The time 
yielded to the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
may I have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I might call attention to Lewis Strauss’ 
lifelong humanitarian activities; to the 
fact that he is, in fact, the one promi- 
nent person in this country—although 
there were others—who probably was 
more responsible than anyone else for 
the early warning system of detection of 
enemy attack; that his voice was per- 
haps the loudest and the most important 
and the most persuasive in connection 
with development of the hydrogen bomb 
in this country, after the Russians 
proved that they had been able to build 
the atom bomb, 

Lewis Strauss was the instigator and 
the sparkplug of the program for atoms 
for peace in the world; and I say that, 
Mr. President, based upon years of inti- 
mate experience with the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Admiral Strauss. 

Mr. President, it would be a tragedy 
if the Senate failed to confirm his nomi- 
nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the Senator from 
Iowa has expired. 

The majority leader has 9 minutes re- 
maining under his control. The minor- 
ity leader has 5 minutes remaining un- 
der his control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
debate thus far on the nomination of 
Mr. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce 
leads me to believe that many have been 
so obsessed with the details of the volu- 
minous record of hearings before the 
Commerce Committee that they have 
failed to put the issue in proper perspec- 
tive. It is a matter of not being able to 
see the forest for the trees. For this rea- 
son, I should like to point out the rela- 
tion of certain specific items of testi- 
mony and facts to the overall question. 

A great deal of concern has been evi- 
denced, in connection with this nomina- 
tion, over the nominee’s purported 
claim of executive privilege when being 
queried by congressional committees on 
his actions in the executive branch. I 
may say at this point that I do not be- 
lieve that anyone is more concerned 
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than I over the continual usurpation by 
one branch of the Government of the 
powers of the other, and this includes 
the encroachment of the executive 
branch on the constitutional powers of 
the Congress. This concern, however, 
should not blind us to the facts of the 
case at hand. 

What are the facts? Let us look at 
the record. When the nominee was tes- 
tifying before the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, on the Dixon- 
Yates matter, he was asked several ques- 
tions with reference to conversations 
which the nominee, as Chairman of the 
AEC, had with the President and mem- 
bers of his staff. The nominee claimed 
Executive privilege, and declined to tes- 
tify with regard to any such conversa- 
tions. He did not decline to disclose 
any official actions with respect to the 
transaction under investigation, nor did 
he decline to give full information on 
the transaction itself. There is a tre- 
mendous difference. Much has been 
made of the President’s statement at a 
press conference, by which he is alleged 
to have waived any objection to a full 
revelation of any conversations he may 
have had with his subordinates. The 
text of the President’s statement is as 
follows: 

Any one of you here present might singly 
or in an investigation group, go to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, to the Chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and get the 
complete record from the inception of the 
idea to this very minute, and it was all 
yours. Now, that was all he had to say 
about it. 


Mr. Strauss’ opponents allege that 
this statement gave the President’s per- 
mission for Mr. Strauss to testify as to 
his conversations with the President and 
his staff. The quotation was from a 
press conference on August 18, 1954, and 
appears reprinted on page 346 of the 
hearings on this nomination. If there 
is really any doubt as to whether the 
President intended to include the con- 
versations in question in the phrase 
“complete record,“ one needs but to re- 
fer to the President's press conference 
of July 7, when the same subject was 
discussed. That press conference is 
quoted directly and is printed on pages 
347 and 348 of the hearings before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. I quote, beginning with the last 
paragraph on page 347; and these are 
the President’s words: 


If anybody in an Official position of this 
Government does anything which is an 
official act, and submits it either in the 
form of recommendation or anything else, 
that is properly a matter for investigation 
if Congress so chooses, provided the na- 
tional security is not involved. 

But when it comes to the conversations 
that take place between any responsible 
official and his advisers or exchange of little, 
mere little slips, of this or that, expressing 
personal opinions on the most confidential 
basis, those are not subject to investigation 
by anybody, and if they are, will wreck the 
Government, 

There is no business that could be run if 
it—if there would be exposed every single 
thought that an adviser might have, be- 
cause in the process of reaching an agreed 
position there are many, many conflicting 
opinions to be brought together. And if 
any commander is going to get the free, 
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unprejudiced opinions of his subordinates 
he had better protect what they have to say 
to him on a confidential basis. : 

Tt is exactly, as I see it, like a lawyer and 
his client or any other confidential thing of 
that character. 


Can we honestly read those words, 
and conclude that Mr. Strauss was di- 
rected by the President, in his previous 
press conference, to testify as to conver- 
sations with the President and his 
advisers? Was the nominee just being 
arbitrary, or was he reacting as any 
other reasonable man in the same cir- 
cumstances would act? I wonder how 
many Senators would consider such ac- 
tion arbitrary if it were their staff mem- 
ber who took such a position. There is 
no precedent for revealing such conver- 
sations, and I doubt seriously that there 
ever will be. Mr. Strauss claimed no 
Executive privilege beyond that which 
has repeatedly and consistently been 
claimed in the past, and that which un- 
doubtedly will be claimed again in the 
future, possibly by Members of this body. 

Another matter which seems to have 
gotten completely out of perspective is 
the often referred to letter of the Attor- 
new General concerning the transfer to 
England of information on the Nautilus. 
Much has been made of the fact that the 
letter was not revealed by the nominee 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The pertinent part of the let- 
ter reads as follows: 

In view of the sensitive subject matter 
here involved and its apparent importance, 
I believe that, in this instance, the matter 
should be discussed with the Joint Commit- 
tee before the agreements are entered into. 
This, presumably, would be undertaken in 
an informal basis in the interest of ascer- 
taining preliminarily the views of the com- 
mittee and, at the same time, permitting the 
committee to become aware of proposed de- 
velopments in the field of international co- 
operation which might have significant ef- 
fects upon the atomic energy program. 


Let us look at this matter objectively. 
In the first place, the letter was ad- 
dressed to the Defense Department, and 
a copy was sent to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. There is considerable 
doubt as to when the letter actually 
came to the nominee’s attention. In 
any event, the primary burden to com- 
ply with the Attorney General’s sugges- 
tion was on the Department of Defense, 
and even a larger burden than that on 
the AEC was on the State Department, 
which handled the matter. These mat- 
ters, however, are largely beside the 
point. The Attorney General advised 
that the proposed transfer of informa- 
tion be discussed with the Joint Com- 
mittee. That was done prior to the 
agreement’s being consummated. Of 
what possible relevance is it that the 
letter of the Attorney General was not 
transmitted to the Joint Commitee? 
The sinister conclusions stemming from 
the fact that the Joint Committee did 
not receive the letter itself escape me, 
The prominence which the subject has 
occupied in this debate is just another 
indication that the matter has not been 
considered in its proper perspective, and 
that is probably a considerable under- 
statement. 

There is another factor about the 
testimony which evidently has not been 
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comprehended. Mr. Strauss was called 
on to testify in the most minute detail 
concerning matters in the technical 
field of atomic energy which occurred 
over a period of some 10 years. He had 
at his disposal only his personal papers, 
as was obvious to anyone who watched 
the hearings. He did not have for ref- 
erence the file of the AEC, about which 
agency’s actions he was testifying; nor 
did he have access to the files of the 
Joint Committee. Obviously, the as- 
sistants who worked with him were 
energetic and conscientious. It was 
equally obvious that they were totally 
unfamiliar with the field of atomic 
energy and the persons who are knowl- 
edgeable in that field. As a result, the 
nominee had trouble with details and 
chronology of events. His testimony 
indicated that he was making an ex- 
treme effort to recall the details of past 
years and be responsive to the questions 
asked and the issues raised. Under the 
circumstances, he did an excellent job. 

There seems also to be an impression 
that the nominee was reluctant to admit 
his shortcomings. Unquestionably, Mr. 
Strauss is a proud man, and I would be 
the last to say that he has no reason to 
be so. He did not hesitate, however, on 
a number of occasions to voluntarily 
correct his own testimony, and admit he 
was in error. On the question of keep- 
ing the Joint Committee informed, he 
admitted that he had made mistakes 
and had not always complied; and these 
are his own words from the testimony: 

In other words, the inference there is 
that Iam withholding information from the 
Joint Committee up to the time of my 
demise. If human error, to which I have 
confessed that I am as liable as the next 
man, or more so, is a dereliction of duty, 
then that is a construction which you will 
have to place on those occasions—and I say 
that there were such—when the Joint Com- 
mittee may not have been informed as fully 
or as promptly as, under ideal circum- 
stances, it should be. But in the great ma- 
jority of cases, in the preponderant ma- 
jority of cases, the Joint Committee was 
kept fully and currently informed; and what 
is more important, that was the motivation 
of the Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission during my term of office. 


Mr. Strauss admitted, but did not 
apologize for, his own errors. That is 
the sum and substance of it. 

Time lapse and unavailability of files 
were not the only handicaps under 
which the nominee testified. There is 
also a matter of security classifications, 
and I shall cite the outstanding exam- 
ple of how that handicap operated. 

The witnesses who opposed confirma- 
tion of the nomination accused Mr. 
Strauss of telling falsehoods with re- 
spect to the reasons for his opposition 
to the shipment of isotopes to Norway, 
in 1949. Mr. Strauss had testified pre- 
viously that he opposed the shipment 
because they were “to be used for re- 
search in the development of more heat- 
resistant alloys for jet engines.” This 
the witness characterized as an unquali- 
fied falsehood; and from the testimony 
it appears that at the time of the wit- 
ness’ appearance before our committee, 
there was no available record to sub- 
stantiate the nominee's assertion. How- 
ever, at a time when the hearings were 
nearing conclusion, the nominee suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining from the Depart- 
ment of State a paraphrase of the cable- 
grams between the State Department 
and the American Embassy in Oslo, Nor- 
way, concerning the request by Norway 
for the isotopes. Those cablegrams had 
until that time been classified and held 
in the State Department files. Until 
that point, the nominee had had to rely 
solely on his memory. This is the perti- 
nent part of the cablegrams: 

We have contacted the director of the 
project referred to in your cable (giving ref- 
erence number of cable paraphrased imme- 
diately above). Mr. A is an able young 
physical chemist heading a group of about 
nine employees in developing high tempera- 
ture alloys at a theoretical level and which 
has as yet no practical use. The country’s 
resources of cobalt, columbium and other 
metals leads the enterprise to believe that 
alloy development research is desirable. Iron 
used for diffusion experiments as a function 
of time and temperature in low-iron-con- 
taining alloys in order to check up possible 
lattice or other changes. 

It is desired to develop alloy for jet or gas 
turbine use at a temperature as high as pos- 
sible, i.e., particularly above 700° centigrade, 
if possible. Work already started and looks 
promising. It is expected eventually that 
there will be publication, Two patent appli- 
cations have already been filed on this work. 
Mr. A is not presently available for personal 
interview. Will try to get further details 
later in week when Mr. B returns. 


Subsequent cables revealed in essence 
that there were no grounds to assume 
that the research would be successful, or 
could be applied to rockets or other mili- 
tary weapons if it were successful. 

The point that is clear is that the 
nominee stood on what appeared to be a 
fabrication of his own imagination, for 
the simple reason that the classification 
of the records on which he based his 
statement prevented substantiation of 
his statement. The handicap is obvious. 
How many other instances of this nature 
are in the record for which the corrobo- 
rating records are still unknown to us 
and are unavailable because of security 
classification? I can see possibilities of 
this sort in several other instances. 

These are but examples of the many 
details of these voluminous hearings 
which have appeared to be out of focus 
at times during this debate. I sincerely 
hope that they will impress on each Sen- 
ator that it is essential to put the miscel- 
laneous excerpts from the record into the 
proper perspective, before judgment is 
passed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper}. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I rise to 
support the nomination of the Honor- 
able Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 

I have never had any doubt in my mind 
about supporting this nomination be- 
cause I know Lewis Strauss. 

I have not read the full record of hear- 
ings; but I have read the parts of the rec- 
ord on which the opposition to confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Strauss— 
however sincere that opposition may be 
has been based. 
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As one who is not a member of the 
committee, but who has read dispas- 
sionately and without emotion these crit- 
ical parts of the record—and I believe I 
could speak for all who have read the 
record in that way—I say there are no 
substantial facts in the record on which 
opposition to confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Strauss can be based. It 
is a flimsy, tenuous record of hearsay, 
and hearsay about hearsay. 

If I can add anything to this debate, 
it is upon one point—the Dixon-Yates 
contract. I know something about it; 
I am one of the few Members on this 
side who opposed the contract. At the 
time the contract was being considered, 
I spoke to the President and to Mr. 
Hughes, then the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget; and I talked with 
Mr. Strauss about the proposed con- 
tract. 

Dixon-Yates was the administration 
policy. I disagreed with the policy, but 
to have a policy is not in itself dis- 
honorable. From the record, and from 
my talks with Mr. Strauss at the time, 
I can say to the Senate that there was 
nothing dishonorable in the fact that he 
espoused that policy. 

Mr, President, I close—because my 
time is limited—by saying that I have 
been disturbed by the exaggeration of 
“mousetracks” by the determined effort 
to build a record against the nominee, 
without regard to his character, his 
future, and his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very little time re- 
mains under my control; but I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, those 
of us who are lawyers know there is one 
final witness for one who is charged 
falsely or mistakenly by a witness; that 
is the witness of his own character— 
the witness of the life and reputation 
that he has built. 

Against the thin, insubstantial case 
against Lewis Strauss, labored by those 
who oppose him, there stands the best 
and truest witness. It is a record of a 
lifetime of good character, of integrity, 
of service to our Nation, of the patriot- 
ism of Mr. Strauss—a record that can- 
hot be torn down, even by political 
maneuvers in this body. 

Mr. President, I hope and believe that 
the nomination will be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from Kentucky has expired. 

The majority leader has 9 minutes 
remaining under his control. The 
minority leader has 142 minutes re- 
maining under his control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Texas is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although the Senate has heard consid- 
erable debate on the nomination of Mr. 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce, 
since I am a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
heard most of the evidence in the 16 
days of hearings, had never seen Mr. 
Strauss before, and had no fixed opinion 
on the subject when the hearings 
opened, I feel that I should state the 
reasons for my opposition to confirma- 
tion of his nomination. 

It has been said that there are at 
least four grounds upon which a nom- 
inee for high executive office must be 
tested: First, his integrity and char- 
acter; second, his competence for the 
job; third, his emotional and tempera- 
mental stability; and, fourth, his free- 
dom from conflicts of interest. I believe 
that here there is a fifth reason to be 
explored: Would or would not this nom- 
inee abide by the doctrine of separation 
of powers and be guided by the spirit 
of the U.S. Constitution? 

I submit that an intelligent reading 
of the hearings on the nomination 
clearly shows that this nominee will so 
act as to submerge the legislative and 
the judicial branches under a tide of 
executive supremacy. I do not think 
this body should act to participate in its 
own funeral. A vote for Mr. Strauss will 
be a vote for the supremacy of the execu- 
tive branch over the legislative branch. 
It will be a vote for Senate inferiority. 

The President and his advisers flail 
the Congress about the laws it does or 
does not pass, and they alternatively call 
the Congress do nothing” and spend- 


thrift,” apparently oblivious to the mu- 


tually exclusive nature of the two 
charges. The President threatens ve- 
toes, and attempts to bludgeon the Con- 
gress into abject acquiescence to his 
demands. Then he sends up his nom- 
inations, and demands that the Senate 
abdicate its constitutional duty of ex- 
amination, and rubber stamp the nom- 
inations, as though a company com- 
mander were handing orders to his top 
sergeant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
may I have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
additional minute to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Texas is yielded 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
what is at stake here is whether the 
Senate has abdicated its constitutional 
duty to give the voters who elected us 
the benefit of our opinion on the fit- 
ness of this nominee for this office. We 
are really to determine whether this 
room, this rectangular box, this modest 
meeting place, is still the Hall of the 
States. Or is it to become just a cozy 
club of yes-men? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
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tire statement I have prepared be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Though the Senate has heard considerable 
debate on the nomination of Mr. Strauss as 
Secretary of Commerce, since I am a mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and heard most of the evidence 
in the 16 days of hearings, had never seen 
Mr. Strauss before, and had no fixed opinion 
on the subject when the hearings opened, I 
feel that I should state the reasons for my 
opposition to his confirmation. Although I 
have voted against this nominee in the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
and ratify fully the reasoning as reflected in 
the minority report of that committee, I 
believe that there are additional reasons for 
rejection which should be seriously consid- 
ered by every Senator. 

It has been said that there are at least four 
grounds upon which a nominee for high 
executive office must be tested: (1) His in- 
tegrity and character, (2) his competence for 
the job, (3) his emotional and tempera- 
mental stability, and (4) his freedom from 
conflicts of interest. I believe that here there 
it a fifth reason to be explored—would or 
would not this nominee abide by the doctrine 
of separation of powers and be guided by the 
spirit of the U.S. Constitution? I submit 
that an intelligent reading of the hearings 
on this nomination clearly show that this 
nominee will so act as to submerge the legis- 
lative and the judicial branches under a tide 
of executive supremacy. I do not think this 
body should act to participate in its own 
funeral. A vote for Mr. Strauss is a vote 
for the supremacy of the executive over the 
legislative branch. It is a vote for Senate 
inferiority. j 

The Strauss protagonists have revealed 
the weakness of their position by their ef- 
forts to achieve a confirmation through use 
of strawmen, rather than on the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Strauss. These strawmen in- 
cluded a defense against a nonraised charge 
of controversial; an unsubstantiated charge 
that Mr. Strauss had been mistreated by 
the committee, a ridiculous claim that it was 
more patriotic to vote for Mr. Strauss than 
against him. 

I would be the last to assert that we should 
refuse confirmation because we disagree 
politically with a particular nominee, if 
such political views do not amount to a 
virtual conflict of interest in relation to the 
position sought. Neither do I think a man's 
being controversial is any bar—any man of 
strong convictions becomes controversial, 
and this country is the better off for it. 
If being controversial were a bar, neither 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt or Harry Truman would have 
been eligible for a Cabinet post. 

The claim that Mr. Strauss is opposed 
because he is controversial is an echo claim. 
It was not voiced by Democrats opposing 
the nomination; the Republicans are listen- 
ing to their own echoes down the corridors 
of time, and are speaking subconsciously, 
while dreaming of what they would do if the 
tables were reversed. But I see no reason 
why this body should not take advantage 
of past experience and reject a man who 
has a demonstrated strong aversion to allow- 
ing the legislative branch to participate in 
the processes of government. 

I would almost use the word “destructive” 
of our system of government but for the un- 
fortunate connotations that word has. It is 
admitted that Mr. Strauss is deeply loyal to 
this country, as he envisions it. It is ad- 
mitted that he is strongly motivated to 
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serve in high public office, which is com- 
mendable, if done solely in the public inter- 
est. Indeed, we may perhaps all agree that 
Mr. Strauss has in the past performed com- 
mendable service to this country, in some 
capacities. But we have developed a record 
of more than 1,100 pages in an effort to de- 
termine whether that service has done more 
harm than good. At best it is a tossup, but 
I would be more than content for Mr. Strauss 
to retire quietly with those laurels he has al- 
ready won, and not embarrass himself, the 
administration, and the country, by forcing 
this fight, and a careful scrutiny of his qual- 
ifications. 

Of course, it is not an easy task for those 
of us who are concerned about this nomina- 
tion to obtain a candid evaluation of our be- 
lief in the need for full scrutiny. Since the 
nomination was first announced there has 
been a constant refrain in much of the press 
that the Senate had no business in closely 
examining Mr. Strauss, since the President 
is entitled to choose his advisers. Of 
course, the Senate doesn't contest the right 
of the President to choose his advisers—he 
can seek advice from anyone he chooses and 
the Senate has no desire to vote on his golf 
partners. But that is quite a different mat- 
ter from placing a man in charge of an exec- 
utive department with over 30,000 employees, 

with administering a vast number 
of the laws of Congress, and in the line of 
presidential succession. For that the Con- 
stitution gives us the duty of advice and 
consent. 

Some of these same papers which object 
to our study of the Strauss nomination have 
been most vociferous in urging the Presi- 
dent to use ais veto powers on legislation 
passed by this Congress. They evidently 
don't realize that our Constitution opens 
a two-way street; the President looks at 
our laws and we look at his men. I think 
the Senate should show the same restraint 
and sense of duty in its confirmation 
powers as does the President in his veto 
power. Of course, we should not take out 
on Mr. Strauss any feeling we may have 
that the President has been less than con- 
structive in his program this year. We have 
an independent responsibility to enact a 
legislative program for the good of the coun- 
try and a responsibility to screen the Presi- 
dent’s nominees for the good of the coun- 
try. I do not believe that it is the Con- 
gress which is always at fault, as many parts 
of the press would have you think. I don't 
believe that the President appoints a higher 
percentage of qualified men than the Con- 
gress enacts worthy laws. The President's 
nominees have been treated more than gen- 
erously by this Congress, but we intend to 
preserve our right to an independent ob- 
jective view in the same manner as does the 
President, by exercising it. 

We send the laws down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, he sends the nominations up to us. 
Does anyone think that the number of bad 
laws that we have sent down exceeds the 
number of unqualified men he has sent up? 

The President and his advisers flail the 
Congress about the laws it does or doesn't 
pass—call it alternatively do nothing” and 
“spendthrift,” apparently oblivious to the 
mutually exclusive nature of the two 
charges. He threatens vetoes, and attempts 
to bludgeon the Congress into abject ac- 
quiescence to his demands. Then he sends 
in his nominations, and demands that the 
Senate abdicate its constitutional duty of 
examination, and rubberstamp the orders, 
as though a company commander were 
handing orders to his top sergeant. 

What is at stake here is whether the Sen- 
ate has abdicated its constitutional duty to 
give the voters who elected us the benefit 
of our opinion on the fitness of this no- 
minee for this office. We are really to de- 
termine whether this room, this rectangular 
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box, this modest meeting place—is it still 
the Hall of the States? Or is it to become 
just a cozy club of yes-men? 

Believing that we have here the represent- 
atives of an equal and coordinate branch 
of government—equal in power to either the 
judicial or the executive, I pass on to the 
qualifications of the nominee. 

My colleagues know the history of the 
hearings so ably and fairly conducted by the 
senior Senator from Washington on this 
nomination. Under the most trying and dif- 
ficult of conditions the nominee was afforded 
a complete opportunity to develop the facts 
on all the various matters before the com- 
mittee. But, of course, our inquiry into 
any matter unfavorable to the nominee was 
resisted by those who hold the autocratic 
theory that the Presidential blessing fore- 
closes any independent examination by the 
Senate. It is interesting to note that the 
nominee apparently shared this view. To 
understate the case, he was impatient of a 
detailed inquiry into his past actions and 
policies, and future intentions. 

Fortunately, while it was by no means easy 
to resolve all disputed issues, or to fully 
develop the matters raised by all the pro- 
testing witnesses, sufficient testimony was 
adduced to convince 8 out of the 17-man 
committee that this nomination should not 
be confirmed because the nominee was lack- 
ing in the degree of integrity and compe- 
tence essential to proper performance of the 
duties of the office.” It is to the broader con- 
siderations, however, that I turn my atten- 
tion. Our democracy works through a sys- 
tem of checks and balances employed be- 
tween the branches of our Government 
created by the Constitution. When the 
branches disagree, the laws are vetoed, or 
requested laws are voted down. But this 
system cannot exist if enacted laws are ig- 
nored by the Executive, or if reasonable 
appropriation requests to keep the Gov- 
ernment going are not passed by the Con- 


gress. 

To perform its function in examining the 
body of legislation to see what is needed 
or should be deleted, the Congress is de- 
pendent upon executive reports as to facts 
within the executive cognizance. The Con- 
gress has a duty to initiate legislation when 
it is needed, but it cannot exercise its func- 
tion efficiently and fairly to all segments of 
our economy, if the Executive should conceal 
or mislead the facts calling for remedial 
legislation. To me, the most serious sub- 
stantiated charge of all against this nom- 
inee is that he is unwilling to accord the 
Congress its privilege of ascertaining all the 
facts upon which to base legislative action. 

For example, there is the much noted 
matter of the export license for 30-inch iron 
pipe to be shipped to the Soviet Union. Al- 
though the Secretary of Commerce had the 
legitimate right to refuse such a license, 
and has an arguable if hardly persuasive 
case in his support, the State Department 
has the duty of giving its opinion on such 
a matter. It is imperative that the Con- 
gress should be aware of the two schools of 
thought on this important matter. But I 
defy anyone to find in Mr. Strauss’ testi- 
mony, even after repeated questioning, the 
fact that the State Department did oppose 
the Secretary of Commerce in the discus- 
sions on this point at the working level 
(pp. 43-48; appendix C, p. 1074). 

The “30-inch-pipe issue” is but one ex- 
ample of Mr. Strauss’ apparent conviction 
that the Congress, and any of its commit- 
tees he may face, is not entitled to a frank 
disclosure of the doings of the executive, es- 
pecially if that executive is Mr. Strauss. Of 
course, frequently these matters are claimed 
to be privileged, and we then respect that 
claim if adequately supported by the prec- 
edents. Aside from such limited instances, 
there is a great deal that can be hidden by 
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obfuscations and legalisms, strawmen, and 
half responsive answers, without either 
frankly answering, or by frankly claiming 
privilege and saying “I won't tell the elected 
Congress.” Those of us who participated in 
the recent hearings know that the present 
nominee is without peer in giving such 
evasive answers. 

We have a new type of answer hardly 
known to the legal profession or govern- 
mental practice prior to this hearing, a 
“Strauss answer,” an answer to a question 
that is long, circuitous, devious, indirect, 
confusing, revealing nothing the answerer 
doesn't want the questioner to know, and 
concealing everything the answerer wants 
concealed. 

I am quite convinced that should this 
nominee be confirmed, we shall never again 
secure any information from the Commerce 
Department other than what they choose 
to feed us. I do not relish such a prospect; 
I can think of no surer way to start this 
body toward obsolescence. As a Senator I 
would have no confidence in the honesty of 
any report made by the Department of Com- 
merce with Mr. Strauss as Secretary. In 
my opinion he would report what he wanted 
the Congress to hear, and only such facts. 

I do not think this situation is limited to 
the years when the executive and legislative 
branches are held by different parties. This 
body should well be as fearful of such a 
nominee if the executive branch were in the 
hands of the Democratic Party, or if both 
branches of the Government were in the 
hands of either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic parties. It is the ultimate means by 
which bureaucracy will crush a well-inten- 
tioned but uninformed and ineffectual legis- 
lature, unless checked. 

I have alluded to Mr. Strauss’ conceal- 
ment of the fact that the State Department 
disagreed with the Commerce Department 
on refusing an export license for the 30-inch 
pipe. Let us examine other instances of the 
nominee’s refusal to be frank with the Con- 
gress, 

A charge was made by a witness that Mr. 
Strauss in 1947 opposed the shipment of 
isotopes abroad for use in medical research 
and treatment. (Dr. Hill, p. 432.) Mr. 
Strauss had also opposed an isotope ship- 
ment to Norway in 1949 for some industrial 
research, Mr. Strauss introduced and de- 
fended the latter, but denied the former by 
lumping and confusing the two, saying it 
was an “unqualified falsehood” that he op- 
posed the shipment of isotopes for medical 
purposes in 1949. This “strawman” was set 
up and vigorously asserted by Mr. Strauss in 
discussions ranging over some scores of pages 
of the printed hearing before, at last, Mr. 
Strauss was pinned to the mat by our dis- 
tinguished colleague the junior Senator from 
New Mexico and admitted the truth of both 
items, with some conditions. He still ad- 
heres to his views, and presents at least ra- 
tional arguments for them, 

But why does a committee of Congress 
have to spend hours and hours of question- 
ing in an attempt to find the simple answers 
to what his views were on medical isotopes in 
1947 and industrial isotopes in 1949? The 
proper answers may not particularly reflect 
on whether or not Mr. Strauss should be 
confirmed, since they go to a question of 
policy in which he is entitled to his views; 
but his efforts to conceal the facts and con- 
fuse isotopes for medical uses 1 year with 
isotopes for industrial uses 2 years later, cer- 
tainly do disqualify him as a man in whom I 
can repose trust and confidence, I can as- 
sure the Senate that if another answer is 
sought of Mr. Strauss comparable to finding 
out his isotope export position there is not 
time left in the 86th Congress to dredge it 
out, 

A third instance of this deplorable reluc- 
tance to give any information to the Congress 
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occurred during the hearings when it ap- 
peared that Mr. Strauss had solicited in- 
formation from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission about Dr. David Inglis, an adverse 
witness. When first questioned about this 
matter on May 11, Mr. Strauss stated: “I 
have never asked for anything on Dr. Inglis 
in my life” (p. 827). But later testimony 
developed that only a few days before, about 
April 20, Mr. Strauss had contacted the AEC 
seeking information on Dr. Inglis (p. 844). 
This fact was revealed by the AEC itself— 
it is obvious that Mr. Strauss would never 
have told us what he did. No doubt he did 
not contemplate that the AEC would be so 
commendably frank and fail to protect him. 

Notice also that Mr. Strauss, when he con- 
ceded, at first conceded that he called the 
AEC only after a certain newspaper column 
had appeared on May 5, stating that he had 
called the AEC previously. This defensive 
manuever, implying a more legitimate rea- 
son for cailing, was only exposed by the AEC; 
Mr. Strauss did not voluntarily recall that 
he had personally checked on the witness 
on April 20. When that date, revealed on 
May 13, conflicted with his testimony of 
2 days before, that the date of the call was 
subsequent to May 5, which latter date was 
emphasized by Mr. Strauss, then the date 
became of “no significance” (p. 845). Con- 
trast that with the earlier emphatic denial 
(on May 11) “I have never asked for any- 
thing on Dr, Inglis in my life.” Mr. Strauss 
concluded our discussion with him of this 
conflict by saying “Senator, you have to draw 
whatever inference you can“ (p. 846). And 
so, with his consent there stated, I do draw 
an inference—that Mr. Strauss will never 
tell the Congress the whole truth if such 
facts would in any way refiect on him, or 
even be unpleasant to him. 

There are numerous other instances docu- 
mented in this hearing where Mr. Strauss 
did his best to impede the course of our 
inquiry. I can safely say that this hearing, 
whose length was so yehemently complained 
of in some quarters, could have been com- 
pleted in less than one-half of the time had 
we received the frank cooperation from Mr. 
Strauss that a Cabinet officer should give 
the Senate. 

In addition to the grounds outlined above, 
which I think adequately illustrate our view 
that the nominee is lacking in the required 
degree of integrity and competence in his 
relations with Congress, I am far from satis- 
fied that the nominee has any particular 
concern to avoid conflicts of interest. You 
will recall the role of Mr. Wenzell in the 
Dixon-Yates case. To avoid the imputation 
of giving this First Boston Corp. special 
privileges while an outsider employed by 
a special interest, the Bureau of the Budget 
tenderly placed Mr. Wenzell on the payroll 
and made him an insider and an outsider at 
the same time. We can all derive satisfac- 
tion from Mr. Strauss’ statement that he 
was not misled by any such assertion of 
Budget Bureau employment by Mr. Wenzell 
at their meeting—Strauss knew him as a 
First Boston man, and no further qualifica- 
tion was needed for Mr. Strauss to bring 
Wenzell into the AEC consultations. To this 
day Mr. Strauss denies being told that 
Wenzell was working in the Bureau of the 
Budget—I suppose on the theory it was bet- 
ter to have a First Boston man participating 
in AEC business than a Budget Bureau 
official. 

The hearings just concluded offer some 
additional indications of how Mr. Strauss 
views potential conflicts of interest. You 
will recall that it came to light that Mr. 
Strauss had contacted a Mr. Erpf, a leading 
railroad financier, to head a proposed trans- 
portation study in the Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Erpf was contacted in January 
and agreed to commence service after Mr. 
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Strauss was confirmed, according to Mr. 
Erpf’s statements in the press. After Mr. 
Strauss knew this was public knowledge, his 
testimony was as follows: 

“The CHARMAN. Admiral, on that trans- 
portation matter, as I recall your testimony 
we didn’t discuss personnel that might be 
involved. Have you selected the man who 
will head the transportation study? 

“Mr. Strauss. I asked two or three men to 
help me last February or March, but they 
have all shied away from lending me a hand 
in view of the uncertainty of my tenure. 
The study is moving along—to the extent 
that it is moving along—with people in the 
Department and some academic people; no 
business people. 

“The CHAIRMAN, But we are to understand 
that as of now you have not selected a 
person? 

“Mr. Strauss. To head it? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“Mr. Strauss. Yes; I have a man in mind 
I would like to head it. I don't know if he 
would. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is that Mr. Erpf? 

“Mr. Strauss. Yes; E-r-p-f. And I haven't 
spoken with him in nearly 3 months. 

“Senator McGee. Mr. Chairman, I wasn't 
quite through with my questions on this 
point. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The reason I asked the 
question is that I happened to read in the 
New York Herald Tribune a long piece by 
Mr. Erpf regarding this matter, and the im- 
plication was that he was going to do it 
but he was waiting. There was a long piece 
in, I think, the Herald Tribune. 

“Mr. Strauss. I didn’t see it. I have no 
idea whether he is still available. As I said, 
I haven't seen him or spoken to him in 
months. We have talked to a number of 
academic people, and we have had looking 
after the pulling together of the technical 
end of it a Dr. Ernest Williams, of Columbia 
University” (p. 807). 

“But earlier in the hearings, before these 
facts had become public knowledge, note and 
compare Mr. Strauss’ testimony on the selec- 
tion of personnel for the study: 

“Mr. Strauss. Senator, the Department, in 
response to the direction of the President, 
has begun to assemble the staff and to have 
some consultations with industry groups and 
with transportation specialists, academic 
people not connected with the transporta- 
tion industry * * * (p. 86). 

“The CHARMAN. You mentioned the kind 
of organization you are going to try to have. 
Generally speaking, we are in the same sort 
of dilemma up here. It is just where to get 
the right people; but we did decide, as a 
committee, that we would keep this within 
the committee rather than farming it out. 

“We ask the question: ‘Are there any plans 
for the employment by the Department of 
outside firms?’ 

“Mr. Strauss. Not at the present time. 
This has also been considered by us, whether 
we should farm it out to a college, a univer- 
sity, whether an outside firm should be en- 
gaged, and we will not. 

“Senator ScHOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask a question. 

“The Cuamman. Could I finish these two 
questions here, and then you can go on? 

“The Senator from Kentucky asks this 
question: Do you plan to have a representa- 
tive on your study committee from the in- 
land waterway carriers?’ 

“Mr. Strauss. We are not having repre- 
sentatives of industry on the committees, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. That answers the gen- 
eral question. You do not plan, as I un- 
derstand it, to have representatives of in- 
dustry as of yet? 

“Mr. Strauss. Not at all; in other words, 
we want to avoid advocacy of any specific 
industrial point of view. 
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“Now let me modify an answer to a pre- 
vious question in which I gave you a posi- 
tive negative to the effect that we would not 
engage any outside institution. Mr. Allen, 
Secretary Allen, under whose particular 
supervision this study is being conducted, 
has indicated that is still an open question 
with respect to air and merchant marine. 
My own feeling is against it. But, I would 
not like to come back here some day and 
have you remind me that I had given you a 
flat negative, and had violated it. 

“I will say this, though, that in the event 
that we change this procedure I would feel 
under obligation to inform you” (pp. 89-90). 

Note that Mr. Strauss says, “We are not 
having representatives of industry on the 
committees, sir.” Evidently this is to be 
sold as a great independent scientific study, 
with no taint of industry influence. But 
who did he then contemplate leading it? 
A railroad financier. Mr. Strauss seems to 
think the way to achieve independence is to 
let finance companies study garnishment 
laws, or bankers study interest rates, or 
mortgage brokers study home loans. I sub- 
mit that the American people deserve pro- 
tection from this theory that a person has 
no special interest if it’s only his money 
that is involved. That would be wonderful 
news indeed if it were characteristic of the 
circles of higher finance with which Mr. 
Strauss is familiar, but I have yet to be con- 
vinced that the debtor or manager is tainted 
while the creditor or owner is above and 
beyond self-interest and special interest. 

The confirmation of Mr. Strauss after 
these facts have been so fully developed 
would be giving implied consent by the Sen- 
ate to any sort of such further conflicts of 
interest that would result, and I predict 
that under this nominee they will result 
unless we follow our duty. 

As a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I shared in the 
imposing task of shedding a little light on 
some of the past activities and future inten- 
tions of Mr. Strauss. It was not possible for 
me to sit there day after day, listening to 
reams of evasions, half-truths and diver- 
sions, without concluding that here was a 
nomination that should not have been sent 
to the Senate. Our friends on the other side 
of the aisle who are making a partisan test 
of this nomination, should not say to me 
that I must consent in an action I feel is 
wrong—had the President been better ad- 
vised before this nomination, there would 
be no question of my consent. 

If the President wants confirmation, let 
him send us qualified men. But above all, 
let us fulfill our duty to the people detailed 
in the Constitution. Upon my oath to up- 
hold the Constitution, I cannot vote to 
confirm this nominee. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half minute to the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 
one-half a minute. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
heretofore I have spoken briefly on this 
matter, about which I feel so deeply. 

I came to the Chamber, this evening, 
prepared to speak at some length on 
the nomination before us. In view of the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
has been reached, I shall content my- 
self with offering for the RECORD my 
narrative summary of the hearings on 
the nomination of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
statements which I have prepared for 
delivery be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, in connection with my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL IN SUPPORT 
OFP CONFIRMATION OF THE NOMINATION OF 
Lewis L. STRAUSS 


President Eisenhower announced the ap- 
pointment of Lewis L. Strauss to succeed 
Sinclair Weeks as Secretary of Commerce on 
October 24, 1958. Mr. Strauss took the oath 
of office and entered upon his duties as Sec- 
retary of Commerce on November 13, 1958. 
He has been directing the operations of the 
Department of Commerce by virtue of the 
President's recess appointment since that 
time. 

President Eisenhower sent Mr. Strauss’ 
name to the Senate for confirmation on Jan- 
uary 17, 1959, and the nomination was im- 
mediately referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. The com- 
mittee took no formal action on this nomi- 
nation for 2 months after it was received. 
On March 17, 1959, the committee held its 
first hearing into the fitness and qualifica- 
tion of Lewis L. Strauss to be the Secretary 
of Commerce. Before the committee con- 
cluded its inquiry there were 16 days of 
hearing spread over the period from March 
17 to May 14. A printed record of over 1,100 
pages was compiled in what in many respects 
turned out to be one of the most extraordi- 
nary inquiries to be made by a Senate com- 
mittee regarding the fitness of a well known 
and highly respected public figure for a post 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

The hearings which began on March 17 
continued on March 18 and were then re- 
cessed, subject to the call of the Chair, for 
the Easter holiday. The hearings did not be- 
gin again, however, until April 21, 2 weeks 
after the close of the Easter recess. They then 
continued, with some interruptions, until 
their conclusion on May 14. 

Upon reconvening the hearings on April 21, 
the chairman was moved to note the criticism 
which had developed over the manner in 
which this nomination was being handled. 
After detailing various reasons for the delay, 
the chairman put into the hearing record a 
compilation of nominations which had taken 
time. This list (found on p. 61 of the 
printed hearings) included only one Cabinet 
nominee, the nomination of Henry A. Wallace 
to be Secretary of Commerce. In this case 
the nomination was referred on January 22 
and finally approved by the Senate on 
March 1, the total elapsed period being about 
3 weeks less than the time which passed be- 
tween the reference of the Strauss nomina- 
tion and the first hearing by the committee. 
Even more extraordinary is the fact that in 
the case of the Wallace nomination there also 
intervened an adverse committee report, and 
a 1-month postponement of consideration 
by the Senate at the request of the majority 
leader. 

Delay, in and of itself, however, turned 
out to be one of the less significant of the 
many other unusual features which devel- 
oped during these remarkable proceedings. 

We need to consider the hearings in detail 
to understand the burden which a distin- 
guished citizen had to bear. During the 
first 4 days of hearings the committee dealt 
with Lewis L. Strauss and the Department 
of Commerce. The two Senators from the 
nominee’s home State of New York appeared 
first and they endorsed him in the highest 
terms. Senator KEATING concluded most apt- 
ly and succinctly, by saying: 

“He is man of energy, conviction, depth, 
and experience. His integrity is above any 
innuendoes or political assaults, and he de- 
serves to be confirmed and the country de- 
serves to have his continued services. 

“He is one of the most courageous protag- 
onists in the country of our private free 
enterprise system” (p. 3). 
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The Senators from Virginia wrote letters 
in which they also commended the nomi- 
nee to the committee. 

Mr. Strauss then came forward to testify. 
For 4 days he was the witness before the 
committee and the members of the com- 
mittee dealt with subjects regarding which 
they were particularly knowledgeable—the 
Department of Commerce, its functions and 
its policies. During this period the mem- 
bers of our committee dealt with subjects 
we knew well and which we were expected 
to know well for the orderly and expert 
conduct of the business of the Senate. 
The questioning was detailed—so much so 
that on a couple of occasions the chairman 
felt impelled to say: 

“I hope you won't think we are being 
too lengthy about all this, but we very 
seldom get a prospective Secretary of Com- 
merce in front of us on the policy matters 
that this committee is dealing with every 
day, so I think it is well that we do make 
a general record on these matters.” 

To which Mr. Strauss replied: 

“May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I hope to 
be available to you continually, and as often 
as you wish. And as a matter of fact, I have 
been looking forward to the opportunity of 
discussing with you and the committee some 
of the quite emergent problems that have 
presented themselves, not only in respect to 
the Maritime Administration, but other ac- 
tivities and responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment” (p. 35). 

Much transpired in the hearing room and 
outside since those first days. Most of us 
may have understandably forgotten that Mr. 
Strauss’ views on the various functions and 
responsibilities of the Department of Com- 
merce were actually carefully examined and 
thoroughly explained. There was nothing in 
the record for this first period to indicate 
that there was any dissatisfaction with the 
views or qualifications of the nominee. The 
first 4 days established without much room 
for doubt that here was a man particularly 
qualified by his experience and possessed of 
an exceptional grasp of the needs of the po- 
sition for which he had been named. 

What was the information which the com- 
mittee elicited for the Senate during this, 
the pertinent portion of its inquiry? 

Mr. Strauss’ first public service began in 
1917 as private secretary and assistant to 
Herbert Hoover. He continued in this posi- 
tion until 1919. Since that time he has 
served in some capacity in every adminis- 
tration, Democratic and Republican. 

Mr. Strauss was in the Naval Reserve from 
1926 until January of last year when he was 
retired for age with the rank of rear ad- 
miral of the upper half. He saw active duty 
for 5 years, beginning 10 months before 
Pearl Harbor and through World War II. 
For his naval service, Admiral Strauss was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal, 
the Legion of Merit three times, and other 
awards by the U.S. and foreign governments. 

From 1919 until he resigned in 1946 to 
become a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. Strauss was with the bank- 
ing firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Mr. Strauss 
left Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in 1946 and did not 
thereafter return. He was a senior partner 
in 1946, when he relinquished his business 
connections in compliance with the require- 
ment of the Atomic Energy Act provision 
which forbids Commissioners engaging in 
any business or profession. Mr. Strauss 
served as a member of the AEC until his 
resignation in 1950. 

From 1950 to 1953, he made his office with 
the Rockefeller brothers, serving the family 
as consultant and financial adviser. During 
this period he was also a consultant to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. In this 
capacity, at the request of Senator McMahon, 
the chairman, he headed a panel which 
made a study and report on construction 
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delays and labor problems at the atomic 
installations being built at Portsmouth and 
Paducah. 

Also, at the request of Gen. George Mar- 
shall and Secretary Lovett, Mr. Strauss 
headed a panel which studied and reported 
on incentive hazardous duty and special 
pays in the armed services. He also served 
during the Korean war, at the request of 
the Secretary of Defense, to recommend 
methods to expedite military procurement. 

In February 1953, Mr. Strauss became spe- 
cial assistant to President Eisenhower, and 
in July 1953, he was appointed and con- 
firmed by a unanimous Senate to the post 
of Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. During the Senate proceedings to 
confirm Mr. Strauss as AEC Chairman, Sen- 
ator MAGNUSON rose to say: 

“I do not know of any finer statesman in 
the United States than is Lewis L. Strauss. 
He is my personal friend.” 

Mr. Strauss served as Chairman of the 
AEC until June 30, 1958, when his term 
expired. 

The period of his term as Chairman of 
the AEC saw the launching of the first nu- 
clear-powered submarine, the commence- 
ment of commercial nuclear power, large 
scale support of research to control the 
thermonuclear reaction for power, the 
Geneva scientific conference, and the initia- 
tion of the atoms-for-peace program of the 
President. Mr. Strauss again retired from 
public life at the end of his term as Chair- 
man of the AEC. President Eisenhower, on 
July 14, 1958, awarded him the Medal of 
Freedom. Mr. Strauss returned to public life 
in November 1958, to accept the appointment 
as Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Pastore asked Mr. Strauss why he 
accepted President Eisenhower's appoint- 
ment after having retired from public life. 
Three reasons were given: 

“In the first place, I deeply respect and ad- 
mire the President and the duty to which 
he called me was a responsibility in which 
I felt I could be effective. 

“In the second place, I held it to be a very 
great honor to occupy a post in which my 
former chief, Mr. Hoover, had set so high 
a standard of public service. 

“Third, and finally, I believe that the eco- 
nomic warfare which the Soviet Government 
has declared upon the United States can be 
most effectively countered in the work and 
decisions of the Department of Commerce. 
I have certain strongly held views as to the 
gravity of the Communist offenisve at the 
present time” (p. 7). 

Mr. Strauss was asked for his personal 
views on trade with countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. He answered: 

“I believe that if we could trade with the 
Russian people and sell them the things that 
the Russian people want, not necessarily the 
things that the Government wishes to buy, 
but the things that the Russian people want 
and need that would relieve the drabness of 
the life in Russia as it is reported by com- 
petent observers who visit them, that this 
might tend in the long run to increase the 
pressure from them on their government for 
the domestic supply of such goods. 

“It is the sort of trade that I think the 
President must have had in mind in his 
reply to Mr. Khrushchev when he said that 
peaceful trade with Russia was a desire on 
the part of the people of the United States. 

“The sale to the Russians, on the other 
hand, of items which would find their way 
into their military effort and which would 
relieve the pressure on their manufacturing 
capacity of such goods, I think is not in the 
public interest. This is an expression of my 
own view. I would not like to commit any 
other officials of the Government to it” 
(p. 18). 

The recent report on oceanography made 
by a committee of the National Academy of 
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Science served as the basis for some discus- 
sion regarding the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Mr. Strauss made this observation 
during the course of his testimony: 

“The whole business of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and currents, tides, and 
whatnot, really is an American science. It 
was begun by Commodore Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury. I was raised in the tradition 
of the fact that that great officer, during 
the War Between the States, had really been 
the father of all oceanography and all hy- 
drography. The Department of Commerce 
has in its Bureau of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey a remarkable group of men. 

“I do agree with you that they are under- 
equipped. I expect a report from Dr. Mervin 
Kelly, the one to which I referred in the 
course of the first day’s testimony, He and 
his group have been surveying all the scien- 
tific activities of the Department. This is 
one of them and his recommendations will 
have very great weight with us in going 
to the Director of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent for funds that are demonstrably neces- 
sary in order to carry out the mission of 
this Bureau adequately” (p. 108). 

He was questioned regarding various as- 
pects of our maritime problems, needs and 
policies. 

On the question of superliner construc- 
tion, Mr. Strauss said: 

“Now, we in the Commerce Department, 
and the Maritime Administration, are 
anxious to see these two vessels constructed; 
we believe that there is a need for them. 
We believe that, in addition to the com- 
mercial need for them, on the basis of 
representations that have been made to us 
by the Navy Department, that there is a de- 
fense need for them. This, however, has 
not been expressed in terms sufficiently 
affirmative by the Navy, in respect of priority 
over other Federal expenditures for the 
Naval Establishment, to warrant the ad- 
ministration thus far in treating this as a 
project to be subsidized to the extent that 
would be required to take up the slack. 

“I would emphasize, however, that the 
matter is very much alive. It is not pigeon- 
holed, and I would expect shortly to re- 
turn to you with a proposal and to consult 
with you with respect to it“ (p. 68). 

Regarding the importance of the mer- 
chant marine, he agreed with the Chairman 
that we were running into a problem of 
block obsolescence and emphasized that 
Maritime was an important part of the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Commerce 
and that it would receive careful and ag- 
gressive attention. Asked whether he had 
come to any conclusion on the availability 
of private financing for ship construction, 
Mr. Strauss said that his study had indi- 
cated it was available but that he had yet 
to discover whether the cost would be at- 
tractive enough. He also said that he 
would personally support a Maritime Board 
request for more funds for construction so 
we could fulfill existing contractual com- 
mitments. On the effect of flags of con- 
venience upon maritime unionization, Mr. 
Strauss said: 

“I am sympathetic to the idea of the 
unions obtaining such work as is possible 
for their members, I am extremely skepti- 
cal as to whether the steps which appar- 
ently were contemplated at that time, and 
may still be for all I know, will achieve the 
result that they seek, but on the contrary, 
that they will drive these ships out of our 
effective control by causing the owners who 
now operate them under the flags of Li- 
beria, Panama, and Honduras, to sell them. 
This may work very much to the advantage 
of the British and other purchasers and 
operators of ships who pay their crews well 
below our standards, and who will take still 
more of the traffic that you indicated a few 
months ago was, percentagewise at any rate, 
declining. 
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“Now, in view of the fact that this is an 
issue on which there were strong points 
of view held by the operators and held by 
labor, I have undertaken to give it study 
in the event that the issues should be raised 
and become critical at some time in the 
future. So far as I know, there has been 
no violation of our laws which would give 
the Secretary of Commerce any reason for 
asking for some action by the Attorney Gen- 
eral or anything of the sort; but I do know 
this, that it is a complex issue, that it can 
deprive us of the services of about 500 ves- 
sels, and I am also informed that with re- 
spect to several hundred of them, two or 
three hundred of them, the contracts are 
sufficiently valid and the circumstances suf- 
ficiently sound that there is hardly any doubt 
of their availability to us in the event of a 
national emergency or hostilities. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well I think you will 
find a great deal of disagreement on that. 

Mr. Srrauss. I want to smoke out that 
disagreement, Senator, and that is what I 
am trying to do” (p. 80). 

The chairman referred to Senate Reso- 
lution 26, which directs the Commerce Com- 
mittee to conduct a transportation study. 
He asked if the study to be made by the 
Commerce Department would not conflict 
with the committee’s study. Mr. Strauss 
replied: 

“Senator, the Department, in response to 
the direction of the President, has begun 
to assemble the staff and to have some con- 
sultations with industry groups and with 
transportation specialists, academic people 
not connected with the transportation in- 
dustry. I would say that there might be 
some conflict between these two studies, but 
Congress is certainly responsible for writing 
legislative policy into law and it is, there- 
fore, necessary that the Congress in its com- 
mittee inform themselves fully as to all 
phases of every legislative program and prob- 
lem, and a full study of transportation is, 
of course, required by the Congress. 

“On the other hand, the President has to 
be independently fully informed. Not only 
in regard to any legislation enacted by Con- 
gress in order to know whether his approval 
or veto would be in order but in addition, the 
President is called upon to report to the 
Congress in his state of the Union message, 
and to make such recommendations there- 
with, as are appropriate, 

“Under the basic act which set up the 
Department of Commerce back in 1903, the 
Department is told, and I am quoting, To 
foster, promote, and develop’ a number of 
things, among them, the transportation facil- 
ities of the United States. It is, therefore, 
in carrying out that function that the Presi- 
dent assigned this responsibility to the 
Department. 

We hope to do a job which will be inform- 
ative to him, acceptable to the Congress, and 
constructive with respect to the whole trans- 
portation system. 

“There are very interesting things about 
the transportation system. There hasn't 
been a hundred miles of mainline railroad 
constructed since the early 1930's. The 
population of the United States has increased 
40 percent in that interval. There are vari- 
ous things of this sort that indicate that it 
is high time that we take a look at trans- 
portation, since it is comparable to the cir- 
culatory system of the blood in the human 
organism. This is the way we get about 
and the way we move goods and people, and 
it hasn’t been looked at from an overall 
point of view in a considerable time. 

“I should think that the studies made 
by your committee and those made by the 
Department of Commerce might be overlap- 
ping in some particulars, but they might be 
complementary to one another in many 
others, and I look at it with no apprehension” 
(p. 86). 
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In response to a question of mine, Mr. 
Strauss had this suggestion to make: 

“Every employee of the Department of 
Commerce is obviously at the disposal of 
this committee. It might very well be that 
after you have selected the chief of your 
study group, that we meet with him. It 
might be too much to hope, but perhaps 
there could be some community effort. It 
would certainly make for the possibility of 
a more harmonious conclusion in results if 
such a thing could be worked out. I have 
never done anything of that sort, and it 
may be that it is too much to expect, but 
I would like to try it. 

“There is another argument in favor of 
such an idea, and that is that the number 
of men who are qualified transportation 
experts, but who are not likely to be charged 
with a conflict of interests by virtue of the 
fact that they work for one or more trans- 
portation interests, is a very limited number. 

“There are not many people who are 
simply professional transportation people. 
Most of them are on the faculties of uni- 
versities, or organizations like Brookings, or 
what not. It may be that we can, by pool- 
ing our inquiries in this limited field of 
available talent, help ourselyes and help the 
study” (p. 91). 

There were other topics covered: the 
census, the highway program, construction 
and operation of nuclear powered merchant 
vessels, trade policy, and others. Mr. 
Strauss, at the chairman’s suggestion, 
readily provided a statement of his financial 
interests and he expressed the intention to 
hold regular press conferences just as soon 
as he was confirmed. 

So far as the Department of Commerce, 
its functions and its responsibilities were 
concerned the hearings concluded on the 
fourth day. The first 119 pages of the 
printed transcript are witness to Lewis L. 
Strauss’ knowledge of and views concern- 
ing the activities and responsibilities of the 
post to which he was named by President 
Eisenhower and in which he has served now 
for over 6 months. The questions he was 
asked regarding the vast variety of impor- 
tant responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Commerce were searching and incisive. His 
answers were knowledgeable and candid. 
Some of his frank views have been set out 
in the excerpts quoted above. All of the 
details regarding the nominee's grasp of the 
problems of the office of Secretary of Com- 
merce that one may need to judge the out- 
standing qualifications of Lewis L. Strauss 
to be Secretary of Commerce may be found 
in the first 4 days of the hearings on his 
nomination. 

The printed record goes on for about 
1,000 more pages. The committee sat for 12 
more days. The Department of Commerce, 
its functions and its responsibilities were 
hardly considered again. 

It is possible to reproduce on the printed 
page the words spoken, it is not possible to 
recreate the atmosphere in which those 
words were spoken. For the first 4 days the 
committee conducted hearings; the 12 days 
that followed sometimes seemed more like a 
trial. As one Senator put it, possibly giving 
inadvertent expression to his subconscious 
understanding— 

“This case is not only being tried before 
us, it is being tried before the people of the 
United States, many of whom are represented 
nere“ (p. 670). 

These words appear in the record. Perhaps 
we should not charge the Senator with too 
literal a responsibility for his words and 
the meaning ordinarily attributed to them. 
They are evidence, however, that tension had 
replaced calm objectivity. 

What had started as a hearing, became 
more than a hearing. Witnesses were not 
limited to those who voluntarily came to 
testify against the nominee—they were 
sought out. Charges were not specifically 
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stated nor subjected to proof by objective 
and relevant testimony from those who could 
competently testify from their own knowl- 
edge. Charges were dropped by innuendo 
or introduced with casual disclaimers of in- 
tent. Testimony that was at best second 
and third hand recital of hearsay conclu- 
sions was given free reign before the Com- 
mittee. The minutiae of a record of over 40 
years of distinguished public service was 
fine combed for whatever material prejudi- 
cial to the nominee could be found. State- 
ments made by the nominee in a highly 
charged atmosphere were picked over and 
over in tedious detail for the most minute 
literal departure from absolute fact—a lit- 
eralness demanded, incidentally, only from 
the nominee, as the record so clearly shows. 

That our Committee departed from sub- 
ject matter germane to its inquiry and 
within the experience and competence of 
most of its members is amply apparent. The 
extent of this departure was well expressed 
by Senator Monronry when, speaking for 
himself, he pointed out: 

“This committee is sitting de novo on 
many, many subjects with which we do not 
have experience. We have not had the ad- 
vantage of familarity with the proceedings 
and the vast and difficult and complicated 
activities of the Atomic Energy Joint Com- 
mittee or the Atomic Energy Commission. 

“Our judgment in this case must rest on 
whether patterns are set, I feel, myself, of cer- 
tain limits that might be disqualifying. I 
frankly am disturbed by the testimony, per- 
haps because of my own ignorance of the 
facts; perhaps because of the experience and 
the vast knowledge that the admirai has in 
this field that he may perhaps jump over 
some of the things we are presumed to know” 
(p. 684). 

Senator ANDERSON in his opening remarks 
pointed ont that if Mr. Strauss had been 
named for the Atomic Energy Commission— 

“I had intended to conduct a full and 
thorough investigation as soon as his nomi- 
nation reached us. This might have re- 
quired months, but if it had been completed, 
every Senator would have had a sound basis 
on which to cast his vote for or against con- 
firmation. 

“However, the name of Admiral Strauss did 
not come to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, but is before this committee. My 
testimony will outline some of the lines of 
inquiry which I would have followed, and 
whith in my opinion this committee could 
profitably follow” (p. 507). 

But how did Senator ANDERSON feel about 
Mr. Strauss and the Department of Com- 
merce: 

“Senator CoTron. His performance of 
duties as Secretary of Commerce so far you 
do not take exception to? 

“Senator ANDERSON. I take no exception to 
his heed as Secretary of Commerce so far” 
(p. 557). 

Senator ANDERSON made his charges in 2 
days of testimony. The rebuttal of those 
charges took several days more. When 
charges of the type leveled in these pro- 

are to be answered, how should one 
proceed? Should he consider the words in 
which the charges are made for their literal 
meaning, their judicial meaning, or, are the 
boundless limits of their every implication 
the measure of his task? It is, to say the 
least, a confused and copious record of 

dealing more often with implied 
subjective motivations rather than observ- 
able objective facts. 

Senator ANDERSON in his opening said: 

“In the statement which follows, I intend 
to raise certain questions about the views 
and methods of operation of this nominee 
which are relevant to the position of Secre- 
tary of Commerce. These questions fall into 
the following categories: 

“1, Why are we only now getting around 
to considering this man’s qualifications? 
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“2 What financial information should he 
furnish? 

“3. What were his relationships with Con- 
gress and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy? Did he attempt to deceive the Con- 
gress and to avoid keeping Congress and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy fully and 
currently informed? 

“4, Has he been obsessed with secrecy, 
and has he manipulated secrecy labels for his 
own public relations? 

“5. Has he sought to create myths about 
his accomplishments, particularly with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a long-range 
detection system and the development of the 
A-bomb?“ (p. 504). 

What about the first of these questions. 
Is this a charge against Mr. Strauss or 
against the Senate Mr. Strauss was con- 
firmed by the Senate for high office three 
times in his career. Once to be an admiral 
in the Navy and twice for a place on the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

On his last nomination, the Senate acted 
expeditiously but undoubtedly properly 
whatever the implications sought may be. 
Senator ANDERSON, after the nomination 
had been approved, said, for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

“We who are members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy were happy to re- 
port favorably the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss, and I was glad to see that the Santa 
Fe New Mexican recently published an edi- 
torial entitled New AEC Chairman,’ com- 
menting on the appointment in a most en- 
thusiastic fashion“ (p.590). (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 99, pt. 12, p. A4138.) 

It was during the discussion of the nomi- 
nation also that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows Senator Macnuson to have stated: 

“Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
I do not know of any finer statesman in the 
United States than is Lewis L. Strauss. He 
is my personal friend” (p. 538). (CONGRES- 
7 75 RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 6, p. 7415, June 27, 
1953. 

The second question, “What financial in- 
formation should he furnish?” turns out 
to have been the entry to a veritable cata- 
comb of innuendo. By the time this ques- 
tion was asked, Mr. Strauss had already 


willingly furnished a statement of his. 


holdings. But, this is how the charge was 
enlarged in the printed transcript: 

“I frankly do not know if personal finan- 
cial interests have influenced in any degree 
Mr. Strauss’ activities in the atomic energy 
field and in the field of Government gen- 
erally. However, the committee might want 
to look at the allegations in the story car- 
ried by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch to which 
I alluded before. I quote from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch story: 

“When he was with the Rockefellers, 
Strauss figured in a bitterly contested legal 
battle over Eastern Air Lines acquisition of 
Colonial Airlines. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board approved the transaction as being in 
the public interest, but it held that Eastern 
had violated the act because purchasers 
within its influence had acquired control 
by Colonial before getting CAB approval by 
buying 110,000 shares of Colonial stock. 

Among these purchasers were Laurence 
S. Rockefeller who bought 27,200 shares, and 
a Strauss family trust, which bought 16,000 
shares the same day. The trust, called the 
Flumen Corp., was headed by Strauss’ 
brother, L. Z. M. Strauss, and Lewis Strauss 
was a stockholder in it’” (pp. 508, 509). 

Note the innuendo in that opening sen- 
tence. And that is followed by some of the 
most conspicuous half-truths in this entire 
proceeding. What was not mentioned in 
the Post-Dispatch story was that Mr. Strauss, 
Flumen, and Mr. Rockefeller were cleared 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board of wrong- 
doing in this case. The hearing examiner 
in his report found that neither Flumen 
nor Strauss had violated section 409 of the 
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Civil Aeronautics Act, and in connection 
with this conclusion also found that there 
had been no connection between Flumen, 
Strauss or Rockefeller and Eastern Air Lines 
so far as their purchase of Colonial Airlines 
stock was concerned. The examiner's con- 
clusions were accepted by the CAB in its 
own unpublished report—a report which was 
not published simply because President 
Eisenhower did not agree with the Board 
that violations of the law by Eastern Air 
Lines, however technical, should be over- 
looked because of economic necessities. 

The matter was not allowed to rest how- 
ever with Mr. Strauss’ explanation that he 
had not been found to have violated the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, On June 1, while the 
transcript was being rushed to completion 
for printing, a memorandum by a member 
of committee staff appeared in the appendix 
to the transcript. This memorandum and 
the reply of the general counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce are found on pages 
1107, 1108, and 1108a of the printed record. 
That the CAB found Eastern Air Lines to have 
violated section 408 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act is clear, but from that to conclude also 
that therefore Mr. Strauss was a party to 
violation of the law requires imaginative 
thinking of the sort that can operate only 
if totally unburdened by consideration of 
the weight of contrary fact. 

Mr. Strauss’ relations with Congress were 
the burden of another charge and very ex- 
tensive testimony. It would be pointlessly 
prolix to stir the minute details which be- 
come involved in this charge, but let me 
instead read this language from our major- 
ity views: 

“The next test is that of cooperation with 
Congress. Here, we can count noses. For 
example, during the time that the nominee 
served on the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy had 
five chairmen. The first of them, Senator 
Brien McMahon is dead, but a letter which 
he wrote to the nominee in 1950 in behalf 
of the Joint Committee praised Mr. Strauss’ 
service during his first term on the AEC and 
invited him to become a consultant to the 
Joint Committee. The second chairman, 
Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, submitted 
a statement supporting the nominee and 
testifying to his fine cooperation. The third 
chairman, former Congressman W. Sterling 
Cole, by a May 5, 1959, cablegram to the 
nominee introduced into the RECORD, con- 
firmed “existence cordial relationship with 
you as Chairman AEC and I chairman Joint 
Committee * .“ The fourth chairman, 
Congressman Cart T. DURHAM, who immedi- 
ately preceded Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
as chairman of the Joint Committee, was 
reported in the hearing on May 6, 1959, as 
willing to appear and testify if our com- 
mittee wished to hear him. We are author- 
ized by Congressman DurHam to say that had 
he appeared, he would have testified to a cor- 
dial and cooperative relationship with the 
nominee back more than 20 years. 
In addition, former Senator John W. Bricker, 
who was a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy from 1948 through 1958, 
praised the nominee for his cooperation with 
Congress.” 

Finally, we come to what were called “ob- 
sessions” and “myths.” Mr. Strauss took the 
position that he could not answer to Con- 
gress on discussions with the President or the 
President's staff. This, as he sought to ex- 
plain over and over, was based upon the con- 
cept of separation of powers and not any 
privilege. This idea is neither original nor 
recent. More than 125 years ago Andrew 
Jackson stated it thus: 

“The executive is a coordinate and inde- 
pendent branch of the Government equally 
with the Senate, and I have yet to learn under 
what constitutional authority that branch of 
the legislature has a right to require of me 
an account of any communication, either 
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verbally or in writing, made to the heads of 
departments acting as a Cabinet council, 
As well might I be required to detail to the 
Senate the free and private conversations I 
have held with those officers on any subject 
relating to their duties and my own. 

“Feeling my responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people, Iam willing upon all occasions to 
explain to them the grounds of my conduct, 
and I am willing upon all proper occasions to 
give to either branch of the legislature any 
information in my possession that can be 
useful in the execution of the appropriate 
duties confided to them. 

“Knowing the constitutional rights of the 
Senate, I shall be the last man under any 
circumstances to interfere with them. 
Knowing those of the executive, I shall at 
all times endeavor to maintain them agree- 
ably to the provisions of the Constitution and 
to the solemn oath I have taken to support 
and defend it. 

“I am constrained, therefore, by a proper 
sense of my own self-respect and of the 
rights secured by the Constitution to the 
executive branch of the Government to de- 
cline a compliance with your request.” (IIT 
Richardson, “Messages and Papers of the 
President,” 36.) 

If Mr. Strauss sought to create any myth 
regarding his accomplishments, we might 
surely deduce from the record of testimony 
that he failed conspicuously in the case of at 
least one of our distinguished colleagues. 
Nevertheless, even Senator ANDERSON was 
moved to make this concession: 

“I have always conceded in public and in 
private that Admiral Strauss strongly sup- 
ported the position that this Government 
should make an all-out effort to build a 
hydrogen bomb” (p. 537). 

And further, that 1 have never at any 
time failed to say that Admiral Strauss 
helped in the development of the hydrogen 
bomb, against other members of the Com- 
mission” (p. 539). 

How much credit Mr. Strauss deserves for 
his vigorous concern over our Nation’s secu- 
rity in connection with the development of 
the hydrogen bomb and other matters is best 
left to the judgment of history. It is uni- 
versally admitted that he fought hard for 
principles which perhaps some of his fellow 
citizens did not find agreeable—many others 
are grateful that he fought. All of us can 
probably agree that the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment is not an offense. Sena- 
tor LauscHeE brought this out to some extent 
in his questioning of Senator ANDERSON at 
one point in the hearing: 

“Senator Lausch. After that occurred, 
and after Mr. Strauss was supposed to have 
committed the error of not sending isotopes 
which were supposed to be used for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, President Truman reap- 
pointed him? 

“Senator ANDERSON. That is correct. 

“Senator Lauscue. Did President Truman 
know about this dispute, and this charge 
that Mr. Strauss had violated humanitarian 
services by declining to send those isotopes? 

“Senator ANDERSON. I don’t think there 
was ever a charge that anybody violated 
anything. President Truman is, as you well 
know, a little bit of a dissenter himself. And 
he was not shocked when a member of the 
Commission exercised his own independent 
judgment” (pp. 521, 522). 

Senator KEFAUVER appeared before the 
committee to say: 

It is not my purpose to retry the Dixon- 
Yates deal before this committee” (p. 122). 

But, hardly a breadth later he was saying: 

“I believe, of course, that before any final 
action is taken by this committee it is essen- 
tial that the committee have all of the facts 
regarding Admiral Strauss’ role and his re- 
sponsibility for the mess in which the Gov- 
ernment had found itself in the Dixon-Yates 
deal“ (p. 123). 
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Addressing himself only to a very limited 
point in the Dixon-Yates matter, the Sena- 
tor introduced into the confirmation record 
more than 100 pages of transcript, pleadings, 
letters, and other material dealing with Dix- 
on-Yates. All of this being certain evidence 
that at the least this matter had already 
been amply aired before another Senate com- 
mittee, had been exhaustively studied by the 
Attorney General, and was even now the 
subject of a court proceeding. 

Jarrell Garonzik, a Dallas, Tex., lawyer, 
was brought forth. His testimony was re- 
ceived by the Committee in executive ses- 
sion but reproduced in the printed tran- 
script. Mr. Garonzik did not make clear 
what his purpose was in connection with 
Mr. Strauss’ confirmation. Any pertinency 
in his testimony to the qualifications of 
Lewis L. Strauss is difficult to fathom—Mr. 
Garonzik never met Mr. Strauss, never re- 
ceived any letters from him, and never had 
any dealings with him. 

Two scientists were brought in to testify 
against Mr. Strauss. Dr. David R. Inglis and 
Dr. David L. Hill. Neither knew Mr. Strauss 
personally, neither ever had any personal 
dealings with him, and neither knew any- 
thing of his activities on the basis of their 
own knowledge. They could, however, spread 
rumor and adjective in a profuse obliteration 
of a precious reputation. They presumed to 
speak for scientists and yet they were hardly 
known to anyone in the room. There is no 
use giving any more currency to their spate 
of invective and unsubstantiated rumor. 

Dr. Edward Teller and Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
who needed no introduction, also appeared 
and they testified as to matters of their 
own knowledge or of public record. For 
example Dr. Teller said: 

“As a scientist, I would like to testify con- 
cerning Mr. Strauss’ longstanding, warm, 
and effective support of science, and this is 
my only purpose. In doing so, I will try to 
save your time and talk only about things 
which, as far as I can guess, are not known 
to all of you and which merit perhaps some 
attention. 

“I have known Secretary Strauss for many 
years. I met him first at Temple Emanu-El 
a little more than 10 years ago. He was 
president of that congregation. 

“I happened to remember that I talked 
about the need of the most close and effec- 
tive cooperation between nations in this 
atomic age, and this laid the ground for a 
long friendship. I have known in a per- 
sonal way of Lewis Strauss’ great respect for 
science and friendship for scientists. His 
friends have included eminent people like 
Fermi, Von Neumann, Niels Bohr, Ernest 
Lawrence, and others.” 

> * . * * 


“I should also tell you that during his 
chairmanship, the budget of pure research 
in the Atomic Energy Commission has in- 
creased quite greatly. I have inquired into 
the matter of these budget figures and, in 
a very few seconds, I want to read them to 
you. I would like to say that these are not 
research and development figures, not fig- 
ures expended upon reactors or upon ex- 
plosives. These extremely important and 
massive undertakings need more money. I 
am here talking about the support of pure 
science, in the early research phases par- 
ticularly. Specifically these include sup- 
port of biology and medicine; the research 
division; Sherwood, which is the controlled 
thermonuclear reaction on which we are 
still working; and further scattered items 
as best I could collect them. And I have 
tried to get as complete a listing and as 
exhaustive a listing for pure science as I 
could, 

“The last budget in these categories that 
we had before Chairman Strauss came in 
was $74.9 million. Chairman Strauss’ first 
budget was $88.1; his second $97.5; his 
third, $114.5; his fourth, $136.7; and his 
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fifth and last, $182.8. During his chair- 
manship, the support of pure science has 
increased considerably better than by a 
factor of two” (pp. 577, 578). 

Dr. Bronk testified: 

“When I was chairman of the Naval Re- 
search Advisory Committee in 1947, I believe 
it was, Mr. Strauss was a member of that 
committee. I remember him as a wise and 
helpful member of the committee with an 
interest in science and an understanding of 
science which I thought remarkable for one 
who had not been trained in science. 

“As President of the National Academy of 
Sciences, I have had some administrative 
responsibility for the conduct of the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission, which has been 
surveying the biological effects of the bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. That 
study has been supported by funds from the 
Atomic Energy Commission since 1947. On 
various occasions, Mr. Strauss gave personal 
assistance in solving administrative prob- 
lems. I know of no instance in which he 
impeded the scientific study, and in many 
instances he was very helpful indeed. 

“When in 1953 the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards was dismissed for reasons 
which seemed to scientists generally, and to 
me personally, to be inappropriate reasons, 
I promptly called Mr. Strauss, who was then 
not in Government employ, and asked him 
if he would aid me in securing a reversal 
of that dismissal. He immediately arranged 
for me to meet Secretary Weeks, with happy 
and generally satisfactory consequences” 
(pp. 709, 710). 

Where shall we look for the judgment of 
scientists—to Inglis and Hill or to Teller 
and Bronk and the 50-odd other distin- 
guished scientists whose names and state- 
ments are to be found in the record be- 
ginning at page 1056. 

Not just scientists, but distinguished 
Members of this body, who had worked 
closely with Mr. Strauss, testified to his 
dedication to the national welfare and 
security. 

Our former colleague, Senator Bricker, 
appeared before the committee and spoke 
from his own personal recollection regard- 
ing the exceptional efforts with which Mr. 
Strauss advocated development of the hydro- 
gen bomb, establishment of the long-range 
detection system, development of peaceful 
applications for our newly found scientific 
knowledge, and the building up of our 
scientific manpower. Senator Bricker con- 
cluded his remarks by saying: 

“I consider him one of the dedicated, at 
times seemingly almost consecrated, public 
servants, for his ability, earnestness, and 
the desire to serve his fellow man, and to 
build a greater day for tomorrow“ (p. 634). 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, in a statement 
submitted to the committee, confirmed, out 
of his own experience, Senator Bricker's 
testimony. Describing the period of Mr. 
Strauss’ chairmanship of the AEC, Senator 
HICKENLOOPER said: i 

“During this term, more extensive progress 
was made in the atomic program, 
and military, than during any prior period. 

“Any objective and impartial examination 
of the record shows that this p. was 
made not only in peaceful uses in the flelds 
of research, biology, and medicine, but also 
in the extent and diversitiy of our explora- 
tion and expansion of the development of 
potential economic power. This development 
is likewise true so far as the diversity and 
versatility of our weapons program is con- 
cerned” (p, 775). 

In summary, a hearing on a nomination 
for the post of Secretary of Commerce be- 
came almost a trial of a record compiled 
during more than four decades of distin- 
guished and unselfish public service. Not 
even his most insistent detractors have ques- 
tioned the ability and competence of Lewis 
L. Strauss to be Secretary of 
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As to his integrity, distinguished statesmen 
and scientists have come forward to bear 
witness to the character of Lewis L. Strauss, 
his dedication to public service, and his 
friendship for science. 

His fitness for the post of Secretary of 
Commerce was best summed up by one 
whose own integrity and dedication to serv- 
ice is a part of our history. Herbert Hoover 
said: 

“Here is a man who has served with un- 
varying commendation under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Presidents. 

“There has never been in our public serv- 
ice a man so unpolitical, so dedicated, and so 
able in his tasks, as to command such ap- 
provals and commendations upon the com- 
pletion of every task assigned to him. 

“I served 8 years as Secretary of Commerce. 
I can say without reservation that Lewis 
Strauss is the best man who could be selected 
for that position” (p. 831). 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 
LEWIS L. STRAUSS “STEEL PIPE CASE”—A REPLY 


The so-called “steel pipe case” is a good 
example of the way in which opponents of 
confirmation have concentrated their atten- 
tion on matters which tend to obscure the 
really substantial activities and accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Strauss. Last Friday, June 
12, Senator Monroney spoke at considerable 
length in opposition to Admiral Strauss’ ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Commerce. He 
spent virtually all his time on the “Steel 
Pipe Case.” There is a great deal more to 
Mr. Strauss’ views on our trade with Com- 
munist countries than this one case. 

In his testimony before the Commerce 
Committee, Mr, Strauss was asked for his 
personal philosophy regarding trade with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, He ex- 
pressed his views in these terms: 

“I believe that if we could trade with the 
Russian people and sell them the things that 
the Russian people want, not necessarily the 
things that the Government wishes to buy, 
but the things that the Russian people want 
and need that would relieve the drabness 
of the life in Russia as it is reported by com- 
petent observers who visit them, that this 
might tend in the long run to increase the 
pressure from them on their Government 
for the domestic supply of such goods. 

“It is the sort of trade that I think the 
President must have had in mind in his 
reply to Mr. Khrushchev when he said that 
peaceful trade with Russia was a desire on 
the part of the people of the United States. 

“The sale to the Russians, on the other 
hand, of items which would find their way 
into their military effort and which would 
relieve the pressure on their manufacturing 
capacity of such goods, I think is not in the 
public interest. This is an expression of my 
own view. I would not like to commit any 
other officials of the Government to it” 
(pp. 18-19). 

The printed record of the hearing shows, 
for several pages after this statement, that 
Mr. Strauss answered various questions giv- 
ing his views on aspects of our trade with 
Iron Curtain, Communist, and nonsatellite 
Communist countries. 

Nowhere in these debates have we heard 
any exception taken to the views which Mr. 
Strauss expressed on this oftentimes hotly 
debated subject. No claim has been ad- 
vanced that Mr. Straus has expressed views 
which ought to disqualify him from the im- 
portant task of administering our export con- 
trol laws or charging him with any dereliction 
in his administration of these laws during his 
stewardship so far. Where have his oppo- 
nents sought to have the issue joined? It is 
with respect to a single application for a 
license to export to Soviet Russia a quantity 
of steel pipe useful for the construction of 
an oll or gas pipeline. Mr. Strauss decided 
to deny this application in the national 
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interest. Do the opponents of his confirma- 
tion now stand to oppose this decision or 
contend that it is wrong and ought to be 
changed? No indeed: As Senator MONRO- 
NEY so carefully put it last Friday: 

“Let me make absolutely clear, so that my 
position will not be misconstrued, that I am 
not criticizing the action of Mr. Strauss in 
denying the particular license which was in- 
volved in this incident. It should also be 
noted that his action had not been criti- 
cized in the committee. This incident in- 
volved his exercise of an authority and a 
responsibility which was clearly his under 
the Export Control Act of 1949. He was not 
under obligation to refer the matter to the 
Advisory Committee on Export Policy or to 
follow the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of State. He was under an obligation 
to tell the committee the truth about it“ 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 10649, June 12, 
1959). 

The issue then becomes even more narrow, 
We are not asked to concern ourselves with 
Mr. Strauss’ views on our trade relations with 
Iron Curtain countries; or with his admin- 
istration of our export control laws, or even 
with the correctness of his action in denying 
a particular license application—we are 
asked to concern ourselves only with his ex- 
planation of some descriptions of the way 
in which the decision to deny this single 
application was taken. 

Mr. Strauss was asked to comment on an 
editorial which had appeared in the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin. The full text of this 
editorial has already been inserted in the 
Recorp and it appears at page 43 of the 
printed hearings on confirmation. This edi- 
torial included the following: 

“As Commerce Secretary, Mr. Strauss still 
appears to be trying to impose his policies 
unilaterally on the State Department, at 
least in the important sphere of economics.” 

Mr. Strauss promptly replied to the com- 
mittee regarding the views expressed by this 
editorial, He said: 

“That editorial is based upon a story which 
appeared in the press several days ago, and 
it, in effect, quotes from that story. The 
story quoted an unnamed spokesman in the 
State Department to this effect: That I had 
acted unilaterally, that the State Department 
thought this was unwise. The day that it 
appeared, the Acting Secretary of State called 
me and told me that they regretted this, 
that it was completely unauthorized, and 
that the State Department press officer would 
issue a clarifying statement, which I believe 
was done. I have not seen it in the press. 

“There was absolutely no difference be- 
tween the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on this. The final deter- 
mination is the determination of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, but there was no uni- 
lateral action in the sense that this was not 
done in consultation with the State Depart- 
ment and with its complete concurrence” 
(p. 44). 

The newspaper account to which he re- 
ferred has also been reproduced in this 
record. This account included the following: 

“It is within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to call in the interdepart- 
mental advisory committee where the posi- 
tive list is concerned. Mr. Strauss had not 
consulted the committee when he previously 
denied the export license for the steel pipe.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 10647, June 12, 
1959.) 

Describing this newpaper account, Senator 

Monroney said: 
The Times story was an exceptionally ac- 
curate piece of reporting, and it was com- 
pletely accurate information on which the 
Bulletin editorial was based.“ (Concres- 
SIONAL RecorpD, p. 10648, June 12, 1959.) 

However, as a matter of fact, the statement 
in this exceptionally accurate news account 
that “Mr. Strauss had not consulted the 
committee when he previously denied the 
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export license for the steel pipe“ is just not 
exactly accurate. Mr. Strauss did not “pre- 
viously deny this application.” This applica- 
tion had twice previously been denied by 
the Department licensing officers without 
being referred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce pursuant to a policy adopted before 
Mr. Strauss ever became Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Literally, there was then this inaccuracy 
in the New York Times story. Note the 
thrust of the editorial and the remarks of 
Mr. Strauss to see how significant this in- 
accuracy became. Mr. Strauss did not act 
unilaterally. The application was considered 
by the Operating Committee which includes 
representatives from the State, Defense, 
Treasury, and Commerce Departments, 
among others. The State Department repre- 
sentative noted a view supporting grant of 
the license. However, State's convictions in 
the matter were not so strong as to take 
the step of appealing to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Export Policy or to the Secretary of 
Commerce. This is the procedure by which 
licensing policy is established. State did not 
choose to carry its objection beyond the staff 
level either by appealing to ACEP or to the 
Secretary from the recommendation of the 
chairman of the Operating Committee. 

On the basis of the available procedures 
and the steps taken thereunder, Mr. Strauss’ 
contentions that he did not act unilaterally 
without consultation with State and that 
there was no difference between State and 
Commerce on this, are correct, Perhaps we 
may argue whether they are “absolutely” or 
“completely” so but then again it must be 
conceded that the Times story was not com- 
pletely accurate” either. Neither was it ex- 
actly accurate for the Providence Bulletin 
editorial to contend that Mr. Strauss was 
unilaterally trying to impose his policies on 
the State Department in the sphere of eco- 
nomics on the basis of the action taken in 
this one case. 

Mr. Strauss was making a decision in an 
area in which he had the responsibility to 
decide. The State Department did not 
utilize the procedures available to persuade 
Mr. Strauss to make any decision other than 
the one he finally made. If the State De- 
partment felt that Mr. Strauss was in any 
way compromising our foreign policy they 
would certainly have taken the additional 
steps available to them. 

Why do I spend so much time on this 
pipe case? The answer is that the many, 
many important and significant contribu- 
tions made by Mr. Strauss during his long 
public career are being disregarded by those 
who resort to this type of case to justify 
their opposition to his confirmation. I be- 
lieve it is incumbent upon us to look to Mr. 
Strauss and his record; his many accom- 
plishments; his oustanding contributions to 
our security and well-being; and his more 
than 40 years of dedicated service—these 
should be the measure of his qualification, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this is a nomination by the President 
of the United States of a man to be a 
member of his own Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is both the 
executive head of the Government and 
the leader of the political party in 
power. Members of his Cabinet assist 
and advise the President in both capac- 
ities, and the administration must be 
responsible for their acts. 

It has been traditional in the 170-year 
history of the U.S. Senate that wide 
latitude is given the President in the 
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selection of the members of his Cabinet. 
The Senate has confirmed nearly 99 
percent of the nearly 450 Cabinet nomi- 
nations which have been submitted by 
33 Presidents. None of the reasons for 
the rejection of 7 nominations which 
have failed of confirmation is applicable 
in the pending case. 

The opposition to the appointment of 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
merce for the remaining 18 months of 
the Eisenhower administration has 
made no substantial criticism of his 
work in this capacity, although he has 
served as Acting Secretary for the past 
8 months. Neither has any case been 
made to indicate that he is incompetent 
or dishonorable. 

On the contrary, his capabilities, dem- 
onstrated over a long period of time dat- 
ing back to 1917, have been recognized by 
five Presidents of the United States, and 
his cooperative relationship with the leg- 
islative branch have been testified to by 
Members of Congress who know him 
well. 

His business ability is unchallenged, 
and the respect with which he is re- 
garded in the commercial community is 
undisputed. 

His patriotism is beyond reproach; 
and it and his devotion to protection of 
the free enterprise system upon which 
this Nation is built are matters which 
are documented in his enviable record. 

The majority leader of the Senate has 
said that this nomination is not a party 
matter; and the President of the United 
States, whose prestige is vital to the free 
world, has said that he would not with- 
draw the nomination, even if Mr. Strauss 
requested him to do so. 

I submit that no case has been made 
for opposition to this appointment, and 
that history, precedents, and the record 
of the nominee justify voting for con- 
firmation, which it will be my pleasure 
to do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete statement which 
I have prepared be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The Senate’s action on the nomination of 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
merce will be historic. The records reveal no 
nomination which has been the subject of 
such exhaustive hearings or consumed so 
much of the Senate’s time. 

In the U.S. Senate precedents have great 
influence. Our rules are largely constructed 
on past actions of the Senate. What one 
Senate does influences actions of the Senate 
on future occasions. 

It is important to keep in mind that Mr. 
Strauss has been nominated to a position 
within the President’s own Cabinet. Under 
our form of government the President is 
responsible for the executive direction of the 
Government. Under our political party 
system he must assume responsibility for 
the policies of the party in power. By the 
same token, the party in power is responsi- 
ble for the actions of its President. 

In the traditional organization of our Gov- 
ernment the President's Cabinet serves him 
directly in both capacities—as head of the 
Government and as head of the party in 
power. As executive department heads, 
Cabinet members are his ranking adminis- 
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trative assistants and advisers on both the 
executive conduct of the Government and 
political policy. 

From the beginning of our Government, 
the Senate has recognized that there is a 
definite distinction to be made between 
presidential appointments to his Cabinet 
and those to inferior executive branch po- 
sitions, or those to the judicial branch of 
our Government. 

The Constitution wisely provides that all 
principal presidential appointments, includ- 
ing Cabinet appointments, are subject to 
the consent of the Senate. This is in ac- 
cordance with our theory of checks and bal- 
ances. And, of course, no man found to be 
unfit for office because of dishonorable acts 
or lack of competence should be confirmed. 

But to give to the President wide latitude 
in choosing his own Cabinet is not in con- 
flict with either the constitutional require- 
ment for Senate confirmation or the checks 
and balances theory. On the contrary, it is 
traditional in our form of constitutional 
democracy. It is in the interest of efficient 
administration by the Chief Executive. It 
is in the interest of fixing responsibility on 
the President as head of the party in power. 

I can speak from some personal experi- 
ence with respect to a Chief Executive's re- 
quirement for a Cabinet of his choice, 

When I became Governor of Virginia four 
highly important members of my cabinet 
were elected officials with no direct responsi- 
bility to the chief executive. 

I immediately recommended amendments 
to the State constitution making the Gov- 
ernor, in fact as well as in name, the chief 
executive of the State by providing that he 
should appoint for terms coinciding with 
his own all members of his cabinet, sub- 
ject to senate confirmation. 

The people of Virginia recognized the de- 
sirability of the amendments. They were 
willing to divert themselves of the right to 
elect these officials to give the Governor of 
Virginia a cabinet responsible to his admin- 
istration, The constitution was so amended 
in due course by a popular vote. The effi- 
ciency of Virginia's government was greatly 
improved. 

My experience as Governor, applied to the 
vast operations of the Federal Government, 
convinces me that the President should have 
the necessary latitude to make his cabinet 
appointments, subject to reasonable inter- 
pretation of the power of the senate to con- 
firm. Given such reasonable latitude in the 
choice of his cabinet, the President's re- 
sponsibility for the party in power is com- 
plete. 

With this stewardship subject to national 
referendum every 4 years, under our form 
of government and political party system, 
the people of the United States can freely 
exert their approval or disapproyal of the 
party in power. 

The Library of Congress has summarized 
the record and precedents with respect to 
the Senate’s recognition of need to give the 
President wide latitude in appointment of 
members of his own Cabinet. I quote di- 
rectly from a Library of Congress memor- 
andum. 


“REJECTION OF CABINET NOMINATIONS BY THE 
SENATE 


„Only seven Cabinet nominations have 
been rejected in the history of the United 
States. By well-established custom, the 
Senate accords the President wide latitude 
in the selection of the members of his 
Cabinet, who are regarded as his chief as- 
sistants and advisers. It is recognized that 
unless he is given a free hand in the choice 
of these assistants he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the administration of the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

“The first rebuff to a President in this 
matter was administered to Andrew Jack- 
son in 1834. Four rejections occurred in 
1843 and 1844 after President John Tyler 
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had broken with the Whigs and had be- 
come a President without a party following 


in Congress. In the last hundred years only 


two nominations to the Cabinet have been 
rejected—Henry Stanbery in 1868 and 
Charles B. Warren in 1925. 

“Roger B. Taney was the first Cabinet nom- 
inee to be refused appointment by the Sen- 
ate. President Jackson sent to the Senate 
Taney’s nomination to be Secretary of the 
Treasury on June 23, 1834. Taney was re- 
jected by a vote of 28 to 18 on the following 
day. Although the nominee had been given a 
recess appointment 9 months earlier, Jackson 
anticipated that the nomination would be 
rejected and delayed sending it to the Senate 
until the last week of its session. 

“Taney was rejected because he withdrew 
Federal funds from the Bank of the United 
States on the specific direction of the Presi- 
dent. His predecessor, William J. Duane, had 
refused to carry out the President's order and 
had been dismissed. Jackson then appointed 
Taney, his Attorney General, as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

“The withdrawal of Federal funds from the 
bank a few months before its charter was 
due to expire aroused a storm of protest 
throughout the country, and it was the sub- 
ject of a 3-months’ debate in the Senate. 
A resolution condemning the withdrawal as 
illegal and calling for restoration was adopted 
by the Senate but failed to pass the House. 
The prospect for the passage of an act to re- 
charter the bank over the veto of the Presi- 
dent was dim, but the rejection of Taney 
was regarded by friends of the bank as essen- 
tial in the fight for a new charter. 

In the last 2 years of President Tyler's 
term the Senate rejected four nominations 
to his Cabinet: Caleb Cushing as Secretary 
of the Treasury, 1843; David Henshaw as 
Secretary of the Navy, 1844; James M. Porter 
as Secretary of War, 1844; and James S. Green 
as Secretary of the Treasury, 1844. The 
nominations were rejected not for any lack 
of qualifications, but rather because Sen- 
ators of both parties desired to embarrass 
the President. 

“On March 3, 1843, the Senate rejected 
Caleb Cushing’s nomination by a vote of 
27 to 19. President Tyler, who, according to 
custom, was in a room adjoining the Senate 
Chamber to receive last-minute messages 
from Congress, promptly renominated Cush- 
ing. The Senate just as promptly rejected 
the nomination a second time, 29 to 9. 
When Tyler sent in Cushing’s name a third 
time on the same day, the Senate again 
rejected him, with only two Members voting 
in favor of the nomination. On this same 
night, Henry A. Wise was also three times 
nominated and rejected as Minister to 
France. 

“In the following year the Senate refused 
consent to David Henshaw, who had been 
given a recess appointment as Secretary of 
the Navy. He received only eight favorable 
votes, and James M. Porter, appointed dur- 
ing the recess as Secretary of War, received 
only three. 

“Henry Stanbery, who was rejected as 
Attorney General in 1867, had previously held 
the Office, resigning to serve as one of An- 
drew Johnson's counsel during the Presi- 
dent’s impeachment trial. When Stanbery 
was subsequently renominated to the Office, 
a majority of the Senate, smarting under 
its failure to convict the President, rejected 
the nomination. 

“In 1925 the Senate rejected the nom- 
ination of Charles B. Warren to be Attorney 
General under President Calvin Coolidge. 
As an aftermath to the scandals during the 
Harding administration, the Senate was in 
a mood to examine with care any nomina- 
tion, and particularly that for Attorney 
General. 

“Warren was a man of national prom- 
inence who had earlier served as Ambassador 
to Japan and Mexico. He was also a former 
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national committeeman and influential 
member of the Republican Party. But the 
damning fact about him in the eyes of many 
Senators was his position as president of 
the Michigan Sugar Refining Co., which was 
closely associated with and partly owned by 
the American Sugar Refining Co.—the so- 
called sugar trust. 

“On the floor of the Senate he was vig- 
drously attacked because of this associa- 
tion which, it was asserted, disqualified him 
for the Office of Attorney General, in which 
position he would be responsible for the 
prosecution of antitrust actions. 

“When the Senate, by an unprecedented 
vote of 41 to 39, rejected Warren on March 10, 
1925, President Coolidge promptly renomi- 
nated him. The second nomination was de- 
feated by a clear margin of 46 to 39. 

“The vote of March 10 came so unexpect- 
edly that Vice President Dawes was at his 
hotel taking an afternoon nap. In his ab- 
sence, the vote came out a tie—40 to 40. 
Had Dawes been present Warren’s appoint- 
ment would have been confirmed. 

“Frantic efforts were made to get the Vice 
President to the Senate Chamber when it was 
realized how close the vote might be. But 
as he had not yet arrived by the end of the 
rolicall, Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, a 
Warren supporter, switched his vote before 
the 40-40 was made official and moved 
for reconsideration of the vote. 

“By this parliamentary maneuver Reed 
gave the Warren opposition a 41 to 39 major- 
ity, but it was hoped that the same tie vote 
as preceded Reed’s switch would defeat the 
motion to table. But after Senator Walsh 
had made the tabling motion, Senator Over- 
man, of North Carolina, who had voted for 
Warren, voted with the Warren opposition. 
The motion to table Reed's motion for recon- 
sideration was thus carried and the 41 to 39 
vote made official. Warren had been re- 
jected.” 

The need to fix responsibility on the party 
in power through latitude in Cabinet ap- 
pointments is summed up succinctly in a 
telegram sent to me on May 26 by our 
former colleague in the Senate, the Honor- 
able James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
I quote: 

“First as Senator and later as Director of 
War Mobilization I knew Admiral Strauss. 
During his service with the Navy in World 
War II and later with the Atomic Energy 
Commission he impressed me always as being 
able, truthful, forthright, and courteous. I 
think it is right and wise to let the President 
select members of his Cabinet for then the 
people will hold him and his party respon- 
sible for their acts.“ 

I know of no better authority on the proc- 
ess of our Government than Governor 
Byrnes. He served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and for many years as U.S. 
Senator. He served as a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. He served as Assistant President during 
World War II. He served as Secretary of 
State. He served as Governor of South Caro- 
lina. In fact, he has served at all levels 
of government—local, State, and Federal— 
and in the Federal Government he served in 
all three branches. 

Governor Byrnes has assisted in choosing 
Cabinet appointments. He has served in the 
Cabinet and in the judiciary, subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation. As a Member of the Senate 
he has considered and voted on Presidential 
Cabinet and other nominations. 

When Governor Byrnes said: “I think it is 
right and wise to let the President select 
members of his Cabinet, for then the people 
will hold him and his party responsible for 
his acts.“ he was not saying anything new. 

Historically this view has predominated in 
Senate deliberations over Cabinet nomina- 
tions. The record tells the story. In 170 
years of this Government's history, 33 Presi- 
dents have submitted nearly 450 nomina- 
tions to their Cabinets. The Senate's con- 
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sent has been given in confirmation in all but 
seven instances. 

One of these instances involved a conflict 
of interest; another involved participation 
in impeachment proceedings; four occurred 
in the Tyler administration when the Presi- 
dent was without a party; and the seventh 
was a direct result of a controversy between 
the President and the Congress. 

None of the reasons for the seven rejec- 
tions in the past exists with respect to the 
nomination of Secretary Strauss. 

It is traditional in the Senate that Mem- 
bers may properly vote for confirmation of a 
Cabinet nominee without personally ap- 
proving the selection. By the same token, 
those voting against Cabinet nominations 
should carry the burden of showing over- 
riding cause for rejection. The record of 
the Senate over 170 years clearly indicates 
this is the policy which has been followed. 

I submit the record made in the consider- 
ation of the Strauss nomination shows no 
overriding cause for breach of precedent, 
attitude and practice in the Senate of the 
United States. 

As the Senate approaches the vote on con- 
firmation of the President’s nomination of 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
merce, it may be well to note that this body, 
without recorded opposition, has already 
confirmed his nomination to other offices of 
public trust on three previous occasions. 

President Truman appointed him to be 
rear Admiral, U.S. Naval Reserve, during 
World War II, and subsequently in 1947 a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
President Eisenhower appointed him to be 
Chairman of the Commission in 1953. 

His fine record of service to the Govern- 
ment of the United States started 42 years 
ago in 1917. The contributions he has made 
in this long record have been recognized by 
five Presidents—Wilson, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower. 

His tremendous usefulness has been dem- 
onstrated in international affairs, military 
activity, scientific development, and in con- 
sultant capacities in both the legislative and 
executive branches. 

He first entered public service during the 
World War I period, and continued on after 
the war. In the years 1917-19 he served as 
secretary to Herbert Hoover as Chairman of 
the Commission for the Relief of Belgium, 
and as U.S. delegate at the Final Armistice 
Convention. 

As the Nation began to prepare in 1941 
for its entrance into World War II, he went 
on active duty as a Naval Reserve officer. 
During the course of the war he earned suc- 
cessive promotions through the officer grades 
to the flag rank of rear admiral, a distinc- 
tion seldom achieved in the Naval Reserve. 
President Roosevelt earlier had selected him 
as the first Reserve admiral. But Mr. Strauss 
insisted that a Reserve officer fighting with 
the fleet be given that honor. 

During his service in the Navy he was— 

Staff Assistant to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance; 

General Inspector of Ordnance; 

Assistant Chief of Procurement and Ma- 
teriel; 

Special Assistant to the Vice Chief of Na- 
val Operations; 

Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy; 

Navy member of the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board; and 

Navy member of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In the immediately post-World War II 
period, Mr. Strauss served as a member of 
the first Atomic Energy Commission, and as 
a member of the Naval Research Committee. 

During the Korean war period he was con- 
sultant to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, acted as adviser to 
congressional and executive agencies con- 
cerned with production and procurement 
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problems in the Department of Defense, and 
developed the Defense Department report on 
hazardous duty and other special pay. 

Since the inception of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Mr. Strauss has served as spe- 
cial assistant to the President, and as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Conferences on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, and as chairman of 
the U.S. delegation to the first meeting of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

He has been Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce for the past 8 months, since last Oc- 
tober, pending Senate confirmation of his 
appointment. Upon confirmation he would 
serve for the remainder of the Eisenhower 
administration—18 months. 

Former President Herbert Hoover is the 
authority for the high regard in which Pres- 
ident Wilson held Mr. Strauss’ service. 
And Mr. Hoover himself has advised the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of his great respect for Mr. Strauss as a 
person for the quality of his Government 
service, and for his business ability and 
integrity. 

President Roosevelt used his services ex- 
tensively during World War II and wanted 
to make him the first Reserve admiral. And 
when Mr. Strauss resigned from his first 
tour of service on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, President Truman said: 

“The sound policies which today guide 
the national atomic energy program bear in 
large measure the impress of your efforts in 
support of civilian direction which will serve 
the military needs of the Nation.” 

With respect to Mr. Strauss’ work in the 
field of scientific research and development 
we have the word of Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
who guided our unprecedented research and 
development efforts during World War II 
and immediately thereafter. Dr. Bush has 
testified as follows: 

“During the war he demonstrated to me— 
which he did not need to demonstrate be- 
cause I already knew it—a very keen mind 
in regard to scientific matters, an under- 
standing, and a quickness of grasp which is 
quite extraordinary.” 

Four of the five Members of Congress who 
have served as chairmen of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy when Mr. Strauss 
was on the Atomic Energy Commission have 
been exceedingly complimentary of his co- 
operative relationship with the committee. 
Statements by three of these former chair- 
men—Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, and 
former Representatives W. Sterling Cole 
and Carl T. Durham are on the record with 
respect to the pending nomination. The 
fourth chairman was the late Senator Brien 
McMahon. 

The high regard and respect in which he 
is held by the business community is vir- 
tually unchallenged. It is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge. 

With a record such as that made by Lewis 
L, Strauss, combined with the fact that he 
has been nominated four times—twice by 
Democratic Presidents and twice by Repub- 
lican Presidents—for high positions subject 
to Senate confirmation, we can understand 
why the Senate majority leader says this 
is not a party matter. 

There is no doubt about the great loyalty 
of Mr. Strauss to this Nation. On the con- 
trary, he has vigorously opposed subversive 
influences. There is no doubt that he has 
used his influence to protect our free en- 
terprise system, and in doing so has made 
enemies. 

His reputation is of such quality that 
the President feels that not even the or- 
deal of these confirmation proceedings has 
impaired his usefulness in the Cabinet; and 
action by Cabinet members is the admin- 
istration’s responsibility. 

In this connection there is another aspect 
of this nomination which deserves the Sen- 
ate’s most thoughtful consideration. The 
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President of the United States is in the 
public eye throughout the world. He is 
facing problems of immense importance to 
the future of our country. It is vital that 
his personal prestige not in any way be 
impaired. 

The world knows that this is a personal 
appointment by the President. He made 
this appointment knowing the full record 
of public service of Admiral Strauss. He 
has stated repeatedly that notwithstand- 
ing the criticlsm of this appointment, he 
would not withdraw it even though Ad- 
miral Strauss should request it. 

The rejection of Admiral Strauss in these 
circumstances could not fail to attract 
worldwide attention as indicative of the 
prestige of the President at home. 

It is proper to assume that the minority 
report of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is the official statement 
of the members of that committee who 
oppose the Strauss nomination. I have 
carefully read this report. Although he has 
served 8 months as Secretary of Commerce, 
and this is the office to which he has been 
appointed, I fail to find any substantial 
criticism of his conduct during the period he 
has served as Secretary of Commerce. 

Personally, I want to say with all the 
sincerity of which I am capable that after 
a long and intimate association with Lewis 
Strauss, extending for more than a third 
of a century, and a close contact with him 
in his public positions, I have never known 
him to commit what I would regard as a 
dishonorable act. 

I believe him to be a man of intense 
patriotism who has dedicated himself to 
the public service with a selfless devotion to 
our country. 

He has done all he could to preserve and 
protect our fundamental principles; he has 
been alert to oppose subversive influences, 
and no man in public life for the past gen- 
eration has been more conscious of the 
dangers of the infiltration of communism 
and the necessity of protecting the vital 
secrets of the military use of atomic energy. 

In summary: 

This is a nomination by the President of 
the United States of a man to be a member 
of his own Cabinet. The President of the 
United States is both the Executive head of 
the Government and the leader of the po- 
litical party in power. Members of his 
Cabinet assist and advise the President in 
both capacities, and the administration 
must be responsible for their acts. 

It has been traditional in the 170-year his- 
tory of the U.S. Senate that wide lati- 
tude is given the President in the selec- 
tion of the members of his Cabinet. The 
Senate has confirmed nearly 99 percent of 
the nearly 450 Cabinet nominations which 
have been submitted by 33 Presidents. 
None of the reasons for the rejection of seven 
nominations which have failed of confirma- 
tion is applicable in the pending case. 

The opposition to the appointment of 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
merce for the remaining 18 months of the 
Eisenhower administration has made no 
substantial criticism of his work in this 
eapacity although he has served as Acting 
Secretary for the past 8 months. Neither 
has any case been made to indicate that he 
is incompetent or dishonorable. 

On the contrary, his capabilities, demon- 
strated over a long period of time dating 
back to 1917, have been recognized by five 
Presidents of the United States, and his 
cooperative relationship with the legisla- 
tive branch have been testified to by Mem- 
bers of Congress who know him well. 

His business ability is unchallenged and 
the respect with which he is regarded in the 
commercial community is undisputed. 

His patriotism is beyond reproach; and it 
and his devotion to protection of the free 
enterprise system upon which this Nation 
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is built are matters which are documented 
in his enviable record. 

The majority leader of the Senate has said 
that this nomination is not a party matter, 
and the President of the United States 
whose prestige is vital to the free world has 
said that he would not withdraw the nomi- 
nation even if Mr. Strauss requested him to 
do so. 

I submit that no case has been made for 
opposition to this appointment, and that 
history, precedents, and the record of the 
nominee justify voting for confirmation. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise in support of the nomination 
of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 

I know of no better testimony as to the 
qualities of the nominee than his dis- 
tinguished record under several Presi- 
dents, in war and in peace. 

Born in West Virginia, Lewis Strauss 
was educated in the Richmond, Va., pub- 
lic schools. 

In 1917 he became secretary to Herbert 
C. Hoover, who was then the U.S. Food 
Administrator and Chairman of the 
Commission for the Relief of Belgium. 
At the final armistice convention he 
served as a US. delegate. Following the 
war period he was associated with the 
investment firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., be- 
coming a partner in 1929. Meanwhile, 
he joined the Naval Reserve in 1926, and 
from 1941 to 1946 was on active duty. 
He was one of the first Reserve officers 
to reach the rank of rear admiral. His 
Navy assignments included: 1941-43, 
staff assistant to the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance; General Inspector of 
Ordnance; 1943-44, Assistant Chief of 
Procurement and Material; special as- 
sistant to the Vice Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations; 1944-46, special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy; Navy member of 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board; 1945- 
46, Navy member of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In 1946, he was appointed a member of 
the first Atomic Energy Commission by 
President Truman. At that time he re- 
linquished all business directorships. 
Between 1946 and 1952, he served as a 
member of the Naval Research Advisory 
Committee—the Office of Naval Research 
was established following Admiral 
Strauss’ recommendation to Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal. Subsequent to 
his resignation from the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1950, he was appointed a 
consultant to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. In the 
years immediately following he also 
served as an adviser to congressional and 
executive agencies studying and report- 
ing on production and procurement 
problems for the Department of Defense. 
Among other things, he worked on the 
report of hazardous duty and other 
special pays at the request of the Armed 
pore Committee of the Senate in 

953. 

In that year he was appointed a special 
assistant to President Eisenhower and 
was also nominated by the President to 
be Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. While Chairman, he served 
as chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations Conferences on the 
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Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in August 1955, and 
September 1958. He developed the con- 
cept which resulted in President Eisen- 
hower’s speech of December 8, 1953, be- 
fore the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. He also administered the actions 
taken to implement that program, repre- 
senting the U.S. Government at the ses- 
sions at the United Nations and as chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the first 
meeting of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

In 1958 he was appointed special as- 
sistant to the President on matters con- 
cerning atoms for peace, following his 
retirement at the end of his 5-year term 
as Chairman of the AEC. 

His service has been recognized on 
many occasions. Among the awards and 
honors conferred upon him are the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal; and the Legion 
of Merit with Gold Star—Navy—in lieu 
of a second award and an oak leaf 
cluster—Army—in lieu of a third award. 
He is an officer of the Legion of Honor— 
France—a grand officer, Order of Leo- 
pold—Belgium, and holds a number of 
other decorations from foreign govern- 
ments. In 1958 President Eisenhower 
personally awarded him the Medal of 
Freedom. He is the recipient of 23 hon- 
orary degrees from colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and abroad. 

His public service includes activities in 
a number of private organizations. He is 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton University. He is also trustee of the 
Hampton Institute, the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute Memorial Center for Cancer 
and Allied Diseases, the New York Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and the Disabled, 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, Belgian-American Educational 
Foundation, Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts at Richmond, and Congregation 
Emanu-El of the city of New York (also 
its past president). 

Much has been said about his rela- 
tions with the scientific community, In 
this connection, Mr. President, I would 
like to read what some of the most out- 
standing scientific men of our time have 
said about him. On the occasion of his 
leaving the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Commissioner Libby, a distinguished 
chemist who was then a member of the 
Commission, remarked: 

The Atomic Energy Commission has been 
built by a small group of remarkable men, 
gifted and unselfish, and has devoted itself 
to the protection of our country from for- 
eign attack. Lewis is the most important 
member of this group and the world peace 
we enjoy today is in a major degree his doing. 
I recall how during these years his wise 
counsel has prevailed at crucial times and 
saved us from losing our strong defensive 
position. Few men in the history of the 


United States have contributed more to her 
defense. 


The peaceful atom as an instrument of 
our foreign policy is his invention. The 
famed Atoms-for-Peace Conference in Gen- 
eva in 1955 was his idea. The International 
Atomic Energy Agency was also his idea and 
the second Atoms-for-Peace Conference to 
be held in Geneva this September will re- 
fiect his great interest in the atoms-for- 
peace program. The exhibits there were de- 
veloped at his suggestion and urging and 
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the fine impression they certainly will make 
will be largely his doing. 

Lewis’ great interest in basic research has 
resulted in the increase of the support the 
AEC gives these vital activities by a large 
factor during his term of office. Therefore, 
there is hardly a physical scientist, physicist, 
physical chemist or metallurgist in the coun- 
try who does not owe Admiral Strauss a 
great debt. Perhaps the most tangible evi- 
dence is the Sherwood project which this 
year will be spending about $40 million. 
It is most likely, in my opinion, that we will 
be the first home in this development, and 
this victory, if it does come true, will be 
largely due to his support of the project. I 
am sure our leaders in the work, Tuck, 
Spitzer, Post, and others would agree. 


Dr. Warren C. Johnson, Chairman, 
General Advisory Committee to the AEC, 
July 7, 1958: 

Although it was no surprise to me that 
you decided not to stand for reappointment 
to the Commission and as Chairman of 
that body, nevertheless, I was frankly dis- 
appointed. I had hoped that you would 
continue in spite of obvious difficulties not 
of your own making. My association with 
the atomic energy program dates back to 
July 1, 1943. Since the establishment of 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 1946, 
much progress has been made. However, it 
is my opinion, that during the past 5 years 
more real, intrinsic, and imaginative prog- 
ress has been made under your regime than 
during any other period. 

During the past 5 years we have seen a 
significant growth in the national labora- 
tories, the development of a civilian power 
reactor program on a sensible basis, the 
development of a military power reactor pro- 
gram on an unprecedented basis unequalled 
by any other nation, the establishment of 
an atoms-for-peace program of undreamed 
of proportions and of international impor- 
tance, the development of unique weapons, 
and the development of the controlled 
thermonuclear power program, to mention 
only a few of the more important contri- 
butions. 

These achievements have been largely the 
result of your leadership and establish a rec- 
ord that perhaps only a few well-informed 
individuals are aware of today; however, 
they will be generally recognized at some 
later time. 


Dr. John A. Wheeler, Palmer Physical 
Laboratory, Princeton University, May 
12, 1959: 


At a time when you are living through 
such a trying experience, I want you to know 
that I and many others cannot forget the 
energy and single-mindedness with which 
you have always worked for what you be- 
lieve in. 


Dr. Eugene N. Beesley, president, Eli 
Lilly & Co., June 9, 1958: 

The American people owe you a debt of 
gratitude for the public service you have 
rendered and for the great wisdom and 
statesmanship you have demonstrated in 
guiding the affairs of the AEC. 


Hon. Gordon Dean, late Chairman of 
the AEC, June 16, 1958: 


In but a few days time will run out on 
your service as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. As one who has been 
a few years in this spot, and probably lost 
a good many more from the time allotted 
to all of us, allow me to say that I have a 
real appreciation of the energy and hours 
and devotion which had to be applied, and 
were applied by you to the program. I am 
sure that in time and in many places, you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the fruits 
of your thinking and your labors, and there 
will be a long trail observable for years to 
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come of good things that you thought of and 
implemented. As you must know, there are 
no honors involved in such service as an 
AEC Chairman performs. 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, July 22, 1958: 


I can think of no other person more de- 
serving of the Medal of Freedom than your- 
self. 


Dr. Niels Bohr, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Copenhagen, Denmark, June 30, 
1958: 


Learning about your decision to resign 
from the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
by which during your chairmanship so im- 
portant development has been initiated, your 
friends in Denmark want to express their 
deep gratitude for the kind help you have 
given us in our endeavors. We will never 
forget the encouragement you from the very 
beginning have given us. 


Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, past president, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, June 12, 
1958: 


From my intimate knowledge of the mili- 
tary application portion of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's responsibility, I know of 
the outstanding contribution to weaponry 
that has been made under the Commission's 
guidance. You have contributed so much to 
this, both in your earlier position as a mem- 
ber of the Commission and your later as- 
signment as Chairman of the Commission. 
You should have much satisfaction and pride 
in these contributions. 


Dr. Shields Warren, radiologist, New 
England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, 
June 7, 1958: 

As a citizen I heard the announcement of 
your resignation from the chairmanship of 
the Atomic Energy Commission with a real 
sense of loss tempered by vicarious pride in 
all that you have accomplished. 


Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, Director, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, June 17, 
1958: 

I am writing this note to express to you, 
both on behalf of the scientific staff in 
Oak Ridge and personally, our disappoint- 
ment that circumstances have made it im- 
possible for you to continue as Chairman 
of the Commission. I think those cf us who 
have really been close enough to the opera- 
tion of the Commission to judge the real 
situation are sensitively aware of the enor- 
mous contributions which you have made, 
not only to atomic energy but also to the 
well-being of the American scientific com- 
munity. I am sure that, as the years go 
by, your contributions will become more and 
more widely recognized, and that this recog- 
nition cannot help but be a source of great 
personal satisfaction to you. I was particu- 
larly pleased that in the President's letter 
to you he gave you full credit for the happy 
inspiration on your part to which the 
Geneva Conferences owe their origin. 


Lord Cherwell, scientific adviser to 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, Au- 
gust 19, 1955: 

I have just seen Plowden and heard of 
the tremendous triumph you had at Geneva. 
I little thought when you proposed it (the 
First International Scientific Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy which 
took place in Geneva in August 1955) at 
Bermuda that it would be such a great show. 


Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, physicist, 
Princeton University, June 9, 1958: 

I now realize how serious you were when 
you last spoke to me about this (retire- 
ment). I could not express my sentiments 
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more eloquently than by repeating all that 
Mr. Eisenhower wrote to you. It is a great 
loss to all of us .* * * Let me express the 
hope that our association will continue with 
undiminished intensity. 


Dr. Alexander Hollaender, Chief, Biol- 
ogy Division, Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory, June 13, 1958: 

I just read the * * * editorial about you 
in the New York Times. I am sorry they 
missed one important point—the support 
and encouragement you have given to sci- 
entific investigation. When other people 
could not see the significance of this work, 
you supported us. * * * Let me express my 
personal gratitude. 


Dr. Carl H. Holm, Head, Torpedo 
Countermeasures Division, U.S. Navy 
Mine Defense Laboratory, June 19, 1958: 


I have followed your every action. * * * 
My expression of concern has been gener- 
ated from appreciation of the extreme im- 
portance of retaining at the wheel during 
times of national exigency men like you and 
our mutual deceased friend, Secretary For- 
restal. Dr. Rohrman, the director of this 
naval laboratory, feels as I do that unless 
the doctrine initiated while you have been 
in office is consistently executed, the results 
may prove fatal to this country. 


Dr. Lawrence Hafstad, head of re- 
search for General Motors, formerly 
Chief of the Reactor Development Divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and co-inventor of the proximity fuse, 
April 13, 1959: 

I recall so distinctly your visit to our 
proximity fuse laboratory at a crucial period 
in the development, and our very frank dis- 
cussion when it was my privilege to drive 
you back to the Navy Department after- 
ward. In my opinion, your decision to back 
what appeared to be a somewhat question- 
able project at that time was essential to its 
ultimate success. 


Dr. Norris E. Bradbury, physicist, Di- 
rector, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
June 6, 1958: 

It will be very difficult for one to think of 
the Atomic Energy Commission without 
thinking of Lewis Strauss. It will be even 
more difficult to find anyone who can ap- 
proach the unstinted effort and devotion 
which (he) has given to furthering the posi- 
tion of the United States in every aspect of 
nuclear energy and its application. 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan, former presi- 
dent, Case Institute of Technology, now 
Administrator, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, June 22, 
1958: 

I think you can step down with your head 
held high as haying met every challenge in 
a forthright and gentlemanly fashion. * * * 
I want to express to you my appreciation as 
a citizen and as a friend for the service 
which you have rendered this Nation. 


Dr. Jaime Benitez, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, June 11, 1958: 

I deeply regret your decision to leave the 
chairmanship of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In addition, I doubt very much if 
we could have succeeded in effecting our 
present program and in overcoming the 
multiple difficulties involved therein if we 
had not had the benefit of your considerate 
understanding and your unwavering sup- 
port. 

Dr. John C. Bugher, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, June 27, 1958: 


I have had many occasions to be thankful 
for the breadth of your understanding and 
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your resolution in confronting difficult situa- 
tion. There is not an informed person in 
this country who can honestly say that the 
Commission during these years has not 
maintained the health and welfare of people 
as its first consideration. * You can en- 
joy without question the sense of a job well 
done. 


Dr. Gunnar Randers, physicist, Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, June 6, 
1958: 


Your departure is a great loss, not only 
to the United States, but also to all the 
atomic people in the rest of the world. In 
any case, I think you must be satisfied when 
looking upon the immense task which has 
been accomplished under your leadership. 


Dr. Charles L. Dunham, Director, Di- 
vision of Biology and Medicine, AEC, 
June 27, 1958: 


In an organization as large and complex 
as the AEC, where lesser programs can be 
so easily obscured by the big ones, it would 
have been so easy for you first as Com- 
missioner and again for the past 5 years 
as Chairman to be so preoccupied by other 
matters as to look upon the problems of the 
Division of Biology and Medicine as little 
more than minor irritants, ones to be ig- 
nored if possible. This you never did, and 
I can with complete sincerity say that there 
has never been a Commissioner, nor I fear 
will there be one in the near future, who 
better understood our mission as laid down 
in 1947 by the Medical Board of Review or 
who more graciously, promptly, and effec- 
tively responded to our needs when we made 
them known to you. I need hardly tell you 
how your personal interest in our research 
program in the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy in medicine and agriculture and espe- 
cially in helping the fight against cancer 
has challenged me and my two predecessors 
to push on with the work to the best of 
our abilities. I must go further and ex- 
press to you my gratitude as a citizen for 
your having always put the national wel- 
fare before personal interest, and your per- 
sistence in spite of tremendous and at times 
ugly counterpressures in making it possible 
for the programs of the AEC to go forward. 


Dr. Paul B. Pearson, Division of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, AEC, June 9, 1958: 


With the passage of time, I am confident 
that the wisdom of your judgments and the 
dynamic vigor that you gave the program 
will be fully appreciated. It has been an 
honor to have served during your able and 
distinguished leadership. 


Samuel Untermyer 2d, physicist, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., June 14, 1958: 

Some of your severest critics would change 
their opinion if they could review the fruit 
of your accomplishments as of 1978. * * * 
You can take lasting pride on your record 
throughout this difficult period of nuclear 
instability. 


Dr. Richard Courant, mathematician, 
New York University, June 6, 1958: 


What you have achieved, often almost sin- 
glehanded, against powerful and skillful 
opposition, has been of truly historical sig- 
nificance in strengthening the security of 
our Western World. When people will have 
time to reflect and to see things in clearer 
proportions, your vision and courage will be 
regarded as an outstanding example of gen- 
uine leadership. 


Dr. Jesse W. Beams, physicist, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, June 10, 1958: 
It was indeed disturbing news to hear that 


you have decided not to continue on as 
Chairman for another term. Certainly no 
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one else can fill this most important post so 
effectively and with such great patriotism, 
wisdom, leadership and vision, 


Dr. Carson Mark, physicist, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, June 9, 
1958: 


I was truly sorry to hear of your decision 
to leave the Atomic Energy Commission, al- 
though I think I understand what an in- 
human burden your responsibilities with the 
Commission has entailed. I am sure we have 
had different opinions on various matters in 
the past, but from our association I have 
gained a very great respect for your sin- 
cerity and wisdom and devotion to the 
country’s needs. 


Dr. Seeley Mudd, Los Angeles, June 6, 
1958: 


Your judgment has been sound and you 
have fought hard and stood by the highest 
principles. * * * You have done a most 
magnificent job for your country. 


Dr. H. W. Jones, president, Youngs- 
town University, June 20, 1958: 


We know what outstanding leadership you 
have given the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, * * * Like thousands of other Amer- 
icans, I am grateful for the guidance you 
have given our atomic energy program dur- 
ing a crucial period. 


Dr. Allan C. Johnson, manager, Idaho 
Operations Office, AEC, July 3, 1958: 


Your stewardship of the Commission has 
been outstanding. * * * The interest you 
have shown in fleld operations and your 
frequent visits to the various sites has been 
an inspiration both to the AEC field people 
and to their contractors. 


Dr. E. D. Harrison, president, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, June 24, 1958: 


As a taxpayer and citizen I honor you and 
appreciate your contribution toward making 
America great. 


Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, 
University of Chicago, and Director, 
Argonne National Laboratory, June 16, 
1958: 


You have done a magnificent job and those 
of us who are inyolved with the Commis- 
sion’s affairs will miss you very much in- 
deed. 


Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, chemist, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, July 3, 
1958: 


Now that you have once again completed a 
most important period of service to the 
atomic energy effort and more generally to 
the defense of the country, I want to say 
once again how much I for one appreciate 
it. You have kept the atomic energy pro- 
gram at the top of the list in terms of vigor 
and quality of scientific work among Gov- 
ernment operations and can certainly take 
satisfaction in turning over a healthy and 
well-directed program to your successor. 


Dr. Paul S. Larson, professor of phar- 
macology, Medical College of Virginia, 
June 27, 1958: 

Along with so many others, I am very 
grateful for the devoted service that you 
nero pyon through your chairmanship of 


Dr. Raymond Allen, president, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, June 
6, 1958: 


Your contribution as some of us know has 
been an epic and historical one in which 
you and all your friends may take great pride 
and which your detractors will ultimately 
concede, Please accept my felicitations. 
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Dr. Leland J. Haworth, director, 
3 ven National Laboratory, June 
20, 1958: 


It is almost trite to say that you will leave 
having in this work rendered services to our 
country, to science and to all humanity such 
as have been given by few people, 


I conclude, Mr. President, by reading 
a letter, dated June 1, 1959, which I have 
received from our beloved former col- 
league H. Alexander Smith, who has 
known Lewis Strauss for upward of four 
decades: 

JUNE 1, 1959. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Curr: I am writing this personal note 
to those present Members of the Senate who 
were colleagues of mine during these past 
years. 

I am distressed over the charges that have 
been made in the current debate on the con- 
firmation of Admiral Lewis Strauss to be 
Secretary of Commerce which appear to re- 
fiect on his character and on his integrity. 
We must bear in mind that he has been nom- 
inated by President Eisenhower to be a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. 

I have known Lewis Strauss since World 
War I when we served together in the U.S. 
Food Administration under former President 
Hoover. I have been privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him in all President Hoover's 
postwar relief and educational activities. We 
are both members of the Belgian-American 
Educational Foundation. 

I have followed with great interest and 
admiration his brilliant business career and 
his outstanding military service in World 
War II. I know of no one who has main- 
tained during his entire life higher stand- 
ards of integrity and dedicated selfiess public 
service than Adm. Lewis Strauss. 

Let me add that Lewis has had no part in 
my sending this letter nor does he know I 
have done so. 

With warm personal regards, I remain, 

Always cordially yours, 
ALEX. 


H. Alexander Smith. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, after long and detailed study 
of the record with respect to Admiral 
Strauss, and after the deepest reflection, 
I have arrived at the reluctant conclusion 
that I cannot vote to confirm his nomi- 
nation. I say reluctant, because I 
recognize the fundamental point of view 
that the President should have the 
widest possible latitude in choosing his 
own Cabinet members. Reluctant, too,. 
because on the very rare occasions when 
the Senate has exercised its power to 
deny confirmation under the Constitu- 
tion, the fundamental motivation has— 
more frequently than not—been political, 
and there are those who hold that this 
applies in the case of Admiral Strauss. 

I make this statement with deep regret. 
Admiral Strauss has served in public of- 
fice for many years; and in many ways 
has contributed a great deal to the pub- 
lic service of this Nation. 

I am certain that many motives have 
impelled different Senators to come to 
the same conclusion as I have, The 
fundamental reason for my negative vote 
is the clear evidence—and to my 
mind unrefuted evidence—that Admiral 
Strauss is almost totally insensitive to a 
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very basic principle of our constitutional 
form of government, The Congress can- 
not legislate intelligently if it does not 
have full access to the facts. In instance 
after instance it has been demonstrated 
that Admiral Strauss, if caught in an 
embarrassing position, prefers to mislead 
the Congress rather than to admit error 
or admit an embarrassing situation. 
This was true in the case of Dixon-Yates. 
It was true in the matter of the export of 
isotopes. It was true when he misrepre- 
sented the facts as to his responsibility 
for rejecting an application for a li- 
cense to export steel pipe. 


It was true in the statements he made 


before a subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee. It was true 
in his failure to keep the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy properly informed. 
It was true in his actions with regard to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. It was 
true in the case of Dr. Inglis. 

Some contend that this is due merely 
to human frailty and forgetfulness. 
But, in instance after instance he has 
obviously designed to cover up activities 
which were embarrassing. 

Today it is more important than ever 
that the Congress has full, complete, and 
accurate information on all public mat- 
ters. If the people of this country, 
through their representatives, are going 
to have the voice they must have in the 
gigantic decisions we face we must be 
frank and honest with each other. It 
is very unfortunate that in the record of 
Admiral Strauss we do not find a pattern 
of behavior we need in order to give us 
the confidence we must have in public 
Officials today. 

I agree with Vice President NIXON 
when, as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he said: 

The point has been made that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has issued an order 
that none of this information can be released 
and that, therefore, the Congress has no 
right to question the judgment of the Presi- 
dent. I say that that proposition cannot 
stand from a constitutional standpoint or 
on the basis of the merits for this very good 
reason, that would mean that the President 
could have arbitrarily issued an Executive 
order in the Meyer's case, the Teapot Dome 
case, or any other case denying the Congress 
information it needed to conduct an investi- 
gation of the executive department, and the 
Congress would have no right to question his 
decision (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 
4, p. 4783). 


Not only has Admiral Strauss failed 
to provide the Congress with needed in- 
formation, but he has on a number of 
occasions deliberately misled the Con- 
gress and the public. If the instances 
were not so numerous, I would give the 
nominee the benefit of the doubt and act 
in accordance with my basic principle 
that the President should be given the 
broadest latitude. But it has not been a 
matter of one instance, or two instances; 
they aremany. And they form a pattern. 
They are well documented and they have 
been unanswered. Therefore, after the 
deepest reflection I feel that this is an 
instance where the Senate has an obliga- 
tion under the Constitution to exercise its 
rarely used power to deny the nomina- 
tion. 

cv——710 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that remarks I had 
prepared before the unanimous-consent 
agreement was reached, for delivery on 
the floor of the Senate, be printed in the 
RecorpD preceding the quorum call. I be- 
lieve it is only proper that my reasons 
for opposing Adm. Lewis Strauss be 
made a matter of public record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


I am going to speak for only a few min- 
utes on how I shall vote on Admiral Strauss’ 
nomination, 

I have reached my determination as to my 
vote only after a thorough study of all in- 
formation that is available to me. I have 
read the testimony of the nominee before 
the Commerce Committee. I have head the 
testimony of those who favor the nomina- 
tion. I have read the testimony of those 
who oppose the nomination. I have ex- 
amined the thorough questioning of all the 
witnesses. I have followed closely the de- 
bates in the Senator Chamber. I hope I am 
not doing Admiral Strauss an injustice by 
my decision; however, from my understand- 
ing of the nature of the issues relating to 
Admiral Strauss’ nomination, I am con- 
vinced Iam not. It is always difficult to sit 
in judgment of a nominee, but Members 
of the Senate have this constitutional duty 
and responsibility which cannot be avoided 
and should not be lightheartedly entered 
upon or tinctured with partisanship. 

As all Senators are political partisans, so 
am I. However, there are many realms of 
senatorial responsibility that do not properly 
lend themselves to partisanship. The wel- 
fare, safety, and security of our country 
transcend all political consideration. To the 
Same degree, the judgment of the Senate 
upon qualifications of Presidential appoint- 
ments is an equally solemn undertaking. It 
is a matter of the greatest moment, because 
appointees of the President of the United 
States—whether they be in the judicial or 
the executive departments—are charged 
with the constitutional responsibility of 
making our Government a government of 
laws, not a government of men, They are 
charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering their duties as servants of all the peo- 
ple of the United States—not as servant of 
just some of the people—not as servant of 
members of one particular political or eco- 
nomic group. Judicial and executive of- 
ficers, when confirmed by this Senate, enter 
upon the fulfillment of some of the highest 
and most important objectives of our free 
system. Therefore, I am compelled as a 
matter of public duty to vote against the 
confirmation of Admiral Strauss. 

I know, as do others, that during my almost 
9 years as a Member of the U.S. Senate, I 
have only in one instance opposed a nom- 
inee of the President of the United States. 
In fact, on several occasions, it has become 
my duty to vigorously support his nominees 
over the opposition of members of his own 
party. I have worked consistently for the 
confirmation of nominees to the Supreme 
Court, to lower Federal courts, to executive 
departments, and to independent agencies. 
I have spoken out on behalf of the Chief 
Justice and at least three Associate Justices 
when members of their own political party 
remained silent, or, in fact, were taking 
positions against them. 

My record of nonpartisanship in areas in- 
volving the security, safety, and welfare of 
our Nation is quite clear. Indeed, were I 
confronted with the necessity of judging the 
fitness, capacity, and public record of Ad- 
miral Strauss, were he a member of my own 
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political party, I would be constrained to 
oppose his confirmation. 

The Constitution of the United States 
imposes on the Congress the responsibility 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. 
The Congress in fulfillment of this respon- 
sibility created the Department of Com- 
merce and the post of Secretary of Com- 
merce to help carry out the executive func- 
tions in the field of commerce. The 
Department of Commerce is responsible for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Weather 
Bureau, the Bureau of Standards, the Patent 
Office, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Defense Air Transport Administration, the 
Maritime Administration, the Maritime 
Board, the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, the Office of the Bureau of 
Economics, the Census Bureau, the Business 
Advisory Council, the Advisory Committee 
on Export Policies, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, and the Office of International 
Trade Fairs. The Department has approxi- 
mately 31,000 employees. 

The work of the Federal Government in 
the field of foreign and interstate com- 
merce has always been of the utmost im- 
portance, but, in more recent years, it has 
become critical. The Soviet Union has 
clearly declared all-out economic war against 
the United States, and it is an absolute 
necessity that the United States and the 
free nations of the world overcome this 
challenge so that peace and freedom may 
be maintained throughout the world, 

Our Nation must strengthen our allies 
of the free world by helping them to help 
themselves. We must also work to establish 
through the channels of trade and other 
constructive efforts a stabl2 economy in the 
free world. 

The Secretary of Commerce has the au- 
thority to control our Nation’s exports, In 
the expression of his own views, this power 
should be used with respect to our foreign 
trade policy only to the extent of further- 
ing our domestic economy. It should not 
be used to substitute the Secretary of Com- 
merce's views on foreign policy for the de- 
termination of the State Department. How- 
ever, Admiral Strauss refused to allow the 
export of 28- and 30-inch oil pipe to Russia 
over the objection of the State Department. 
In doing this, Strauss was furthering his 
own policy respecting the Soviet Union in 
contravention of the position of the State 
Department. 

It is true that the State Department did 
not object strongly enough to appeal the 
decision of the chairman of the Operating 
Committee, but this does not change the 
fact that Admiral Strauss made his determi- 
nation on the basis of his own foreign policy 
views. It is imperative that the State De- 
partment have the primary voice on foreign 
policy. However, if Admiral Strauss is con- 
firmed, his past performance as Acting Sec- 
retary shows that he will do as he pleases 
in this critical area. 

The Congress cannot carry out its consti- 
tutional mandate to regulate commerce 
without a free flow of information. The 
nominee has proven in the past that he 
cannot be relied upon by Congress to give 
it full and complete information. Congress- 
man Core, when chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, found it necessary 
on one occasion to have the committee adopt 
a formal resolution requesting information 
from Chairman Strauss and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Joint Committee 
also found it necessary in 1954 to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act. 

Prior to that time, the act required the 
Atomic Energy Commission to furnish the 
Joint Committee full and current informa- 
tion. Because of performance of the Com- 
mission, the word “all” was inserted to 
show that Congress really meant what it 
said in the first act. 
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One of the most flagrant failures of the 
Commission under the chairmanship of 
Lewis Strauss to comply with the law as to 
keeping the Joint Committee informed oc- 
curred in 1956. The Commission was ne- 
gotiating with England respecting the 
secrets of the Nautilus. The Attorney Gen- 
eral in January prepared and sent to the 
Commission an opinion respecting the legal- 
ity of the proposals under consideration. 
In this letter, the Attorney General advised 
the Commission to discuss the matter with 
the Joint Committee before the agreements 
were entered into. The Attorney General 
thought this necessary because of the sensi- 
tive subject matter and its importance to 
the Nation. 

The Commission completely disregarded 
this advice and the committee first learned 
of these negotiations the day after the 
agreement was sent to the President for 
approval in June. The committee did not 
learn of the Attorney General's opinion 
until some weeks later when in a hearing 
its existence became known. All of these 
instances, plus many others which were 
brought out in the hearings, leave no doubt 
in my mind that the Congress would be 
unduly handicapped by either a lack of 
information or distorted information, if 
Lewis Strauss is confirmed. 

The record is quite clear that a majority 
of the scientists in the Nation lack some 
degree of confidence in Lewis Strauss. This 
was brought about because of several rea- 
sons, the foremost being Strauss’ role in 
the Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer proceed- 
ings in 1954. This is indeed a serious prob- 
lem because the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of 
Standards, and the Patent Office are under 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Through these units of Government, Ad- 
miral Strauss can bring his influence to bear 
on our Polaris missile submarine program 
because of its reliance on oceanography. He 
can also bring to bear his influence on 
nuclear detection through the Department’s 
seismologists and meteorologists. From 
past experience, I haye no doubt that he will 
avail of this opportunity to the fullest ex- 
tent of its possibilities. 

Because of Lewis Strauss’ background, I 
was indeed surprised, I must confess, by the 
hearing record of the first few days when 
he was being questioned as to his policies 
in different areas within his jurisdiction. 

Even though he had been Acting Secretary 
since last November, his answers were often 
quite inadequate. He seemed to know very 
little as to the many areas outside his special 
interests. When asked about ship subsidies, 
roads and aviation, transport policy and 
other diverse subjects, he could only answer 
in a most general way and promise to furnish 
answers later. However, he was able to an- 
swer foreign trade questions at length. But 
even then I question some of his answers. 
He explained how Russia was only able to get 
28- and 30-inch oil pipe from the United 
States. Nevertheless, the State Department 
says such pipe is available elsewhere in the 
world and therefore unilateral export re- 
strictions by the United States are ineffec- 
tive. I do not doubt the Admiral’s intelli- 
gence but I feel he has shown a complete 
lack of intent to learn what he should know 
to effectively carry out his duties as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

I was quite shocked to read in several pa- 
pers recently of lobbying activities on behalf 
of Admiral Strauss. I hope these reports are 
not true. I hope that no one interested in 
the confirmation has had the consummate 
temerity to suggest to any Member of the 
Senate that he or his State would be the 
beneficiary of any favors that the Secretary 
of Commerce has in his power to bestow. I 
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hope that appeals have not been made to 
Senators from one section or another of the 
Nation that special consideration will be 
given to their problems. 

I like to think that this Nation is a nation 
as a whole and not divided into special in- 
terest groups. This ideal may not as yet be 
fulfilled, but I deeply believe it to be one of 
our goals. I certainly hope none of these 
published reports are true. But even if true, 
I do not believe there is any Senator who 
would do anything other than deeply resent 
any effort to influence his judgment by any 
promise of favorable exercise of the great 
power invested in the Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States. 

I have hoped, and still do, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will change his 
mind and withdraw the name of Admiral 
Strauss. The President has many friends 
in the business world in whom he doubtless 
has great confidence. Why then does he 
insist on a man with the past record of 
Admiral Strauss. Whether he is confirmed 
or not, the vote will be close. If he is con- 
firmed, the Nation will not progress eco- 
nomically and socially in broad terms as it 
should to the greatest fulfillment of its 
strength in these desperate days of crisis 
and irreyocable decisions. The very exist- 
ence of our Republic is in the balance in 
our economic as well as our military con- 
frontation with Soviet imperialism. The 
President would be much wiser if he has 
such extraordinary confidence in the ability 
of Lewis Strauss to give him a job such as 
that of George Humphrey, who wields great 
influence at the White House. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains under my control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 1 minute 
remaining under his control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
think of only one comparable situation 
in history that might be regarded as 
analogous to the probiem that confronts 
the Senate tonight. It dates back to the 
reign of Henry VIII and to his Lord 
Chancellor, Cardinal Wolsey. Cardinal 
Wolsey was charged with treason, and 
was on the way to the Tower of London, 
to be tried. To his successor, Thomas 
Cromwell, Shakespeare makes him say 
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Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Lewis Strauss was born in the same 
month I was born, in the same year, and 
has served under four Presidents. 

He has served honorably and well. 
Tonight it is up to us to decide whether 
we are going to impeach and destroy a 
good public servant. 

He is not merely a Secretary of Com- 
merce. He is a man with a son who has 
been very successful as a physicist in 
Philadelphia. The nominee has three 
grandchildren and a very gracious and 
lovely wife. He came out of humble cir- 
cumstances in Charleston, W. Va., and 
came up, like all Americans do, to reach 
a high rung on the ladder of achieve- 
ment. 

So, Mr. President, a man is being 
weighed in the balance tonight. 

If tonight we reject his nomination, 
then in his moments of quiet introspec- 
tion, he can say, with Cardinal Wolsey— 
as Wolsey said when he was on the way 
to the Tower of London to be tried, and 
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had he lived long enough, to be be- 
headed—“If I had served my God as I 
served my king, He would not have de- 
serted me in my old age.” 

A man is on trial tonight. May all 
Senators regard that issue wisely, pray- 
erfully, and well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
under the control of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. 

The majority leader has 242 minutes 
remaining under his control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear McGee 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Bartlett Green Morse 
Beall Gruening Morton 
Bennett Hart 
Bible Hartke Mundt 
Bridges Hayden Murray 
ush Hennings Muskie 
Butler Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Byrd, Va Hill O’Mahoney 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Pastore 
Cannon Hruska Prouty 
Capehart Humphrey Proxmire 
Carlson Jackson Randolph 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N. I Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Schoeppel 
Church Keating Scott 
Clark Kefauver Smathers 
Cooper Kennedy Smith 
Cotton Kerr Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen er Symington 
Dodd Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Mansfield Williams. N.J. 
Ellender Martin illiams, Del. 
Engle McCarthy Yarborough 
Ervin McClellan Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, have the yeas and nays been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
merce? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the yeas and nays be 
ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Chamber, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The visitors in 
the galleries are reminded there must 
be order in the Senate. The Senate 
must be quiet while the roll is called so 
that Senators may answer to their 
names and be heard by the clerk and 
other Senators. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
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the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]. If he were present and voting, 
I am informed he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—46 

Alken Dirksen McClellan 
Allott Dodd Morton 
Beall Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Eastland Pastore 
Bridges Ellender Prouty 

ush Goldwater Robertson 
Butler Gore Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Capehart Holland Schoeppel 
Carlson Hruska Scott 
Case, N.J. Javits Stennis 
Case, S. Dak Keating Thurmond 
Chavez Kerr Wiley 
Coo Kuchel Williams, Del 
Cotton Lausche 
Curtis 

NAYS—49 
Anderson Hennings Moss 
Bartlett Hill Murray 
Bible Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Neuberger 
Cannon Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Proxmire 
Church Jordan Randolph 
Clark Kefauver Smathers 
Dou Kennedy th 
Engle Langer Sparkman 
Ervin Long Symington 
Frear Magnuson Talmadge 
Green McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McGee Yarborough 
Hart McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hartke Monroney 
Hayden Morse 
NOT VOTING—3 

Fulbright Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 


So the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss 
to be Secretary of Commerce was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nomination was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Montana to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be im- 
mediately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today it stand in adjournment until 
Monday at noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATIONS FOR 
UPPER COLUMBIA DEVELOPMENT 
GIVE HOPE FOR SAVING SALMON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
ever since my election to the Senate, I 
have sought to implement negotiations 
between the United States and Canada 
so that the flood control and hydroelec- 
tric potential of the upper Columbia 
River could be adequately developed at 
the earliest possible date. One of my 
reasons for seeking construction of these 
vast upstream storage dams was that 
their completion would postpone the day 
when concrete barriers would be pro- 
posed on streams now utilized by migra- 
tory salmon and steelhead of the Co- 
lumbia basin. I have spoken in the 
Senate a number of times to urge speedy 
action in this realm of our affairs with 
Canada; and I also had an opportunity 
to preside over some hearings of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee where information was obtained 
on action of the two Governments to 
implement a favorable pact. 

Now, I am greatly encouraged about 
the prospects for early agreement be- 
tween the two countries on a plan for 
upper Columbia development. We are 
receiving good reports from both sides 
of the border about the progress being 
made. My own interest in the United 
States-Canadian projects is shared by 
many newspaper editors in my home 
State. Recently, two outstanding edi- 
torials have appeared which pointed out 
the necessity for preserving the upstream 
spawning areas used by anadromous fish. 
Both articles emphasized the desira- 
bility of holding up construction of dams 
in the middle Snake area pending out- 
come of research on passage of migrants 
back and forth over high dam structures. 
I ask unanimous consent to have these 
editorials from the Oregon Statesman 
and the Astorian-Budget printed in the 
Record, along with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Oregon Statesman, June 14, 1959] 
Two Power ITEMS 

Saturday's papers carried two items on 
water resource development in the North- 
west. Announcement came from the board 
of the Corps of Engineers of its approval of 
a high dam at Mountain Sheep site on 
Snake River between the outlets of Salmon 
and Imnaha Rivers. And the Vancouver 
(B.C.) Province quoted Gen. A. G. L. Mac- 
Naughton, chairman of the Canadian sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commission, 
as saying “the worst hurdles are over in 
negotiations between Canada and the 
United States over a joint program for the 
Columbia River system.” 

The first item will not satisfy conserva- 
tionists who want to protect the spawning 
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beds of the Imnaha. A great deal of senti- 
ment both in official and nonofficlal circles 
in Oregon favors a moratorium on more 
dams in the middle Snake until the prob- 
lem of fish migration past dams is solved, a 
matter of some years. Unless Congress 
takes action, however, the Federal Power 
Commission could grant a license to a pri- 
vate corporation for this project. 

As to the second item, that is very sig- 
nificant. General MacNaughton has been a 
stanch protector of Canadian interests, as 
is his duty; but his earlier proposal of pos- 
sible diversion of Columbia floodwaters into 
the Fraser system, thus finding the sea 
without entering the U.S.A., caused great 
alarm in this country. U.S. power produc- 
tion and flood prevention would be greatly 
enhanced by water storage in Canada for 
later release down the present channel. A 
recent report of investigating engineers, 
however, made no such recommendation, 
so that idea seems to have been dropped. 

The International Joint Commission 
meets in Montreal again the last of this 
month. Douglas McKay, U.S. opposite 
number to MacNaughton, plans to attend. 
McKay has been undergoing treatment in 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, but 
expects to be released this week and to go 
to the International Joint Commission meet- 
ing in Montreal. He is greatly in hopes of 
consummating a fair agreement with Can- 
ada. 

In view of this favorable prospect with 
Canada, though it may take many months 
to conclude terms of an agreement, it looks 
as though we could safely postpone build- 
ing a high dam at Mountain Sheep, giving 
the salmon runs up the Snake as long a life 
as possible. 


[The Astorian-Budget, June 13, 1959] 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP DAM 


Approval of a high dam at Mountain Sheep 
on the Snake River by an Army Engineers 
Review Board comes in the face of a move- 
ment by Northwest Members of Congress for 
a 5-year delay in dam construction on the 
middle Snake to give time for speeded- up 
research to solve problems of getting fish 
past dams, 

For that reason the Engineers’ action is 
regrettable. Construction of this dam would 
block the upper Snake and possibly the 
Imnaha River to use of spawning salmon. 
The Imnaha is considered by fishery people 
to be an important fish-producing tributary, 
and the upper Snake also is important. 

The Mountain Sheep Dam isn’t as bad from 
the fishery viewpoint as the Nez Perce Dam, 
farther down the Snake, which some public 
power interests want to build. The Nez 
Perce Dam would block the same streams 
that Mountain Sheep will block, plus the 
important Salmon River, possibly the big- 
gest single salmon producing stream left in 
the whole Columbia River system. 

Mountain Sheep, however, is bad enough 
to do serious damage to the fish runs and 
ought to be delayed at least to permit the 
proposed 5-year study to be made. 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY STUDY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am 
gravely concerned about the sharp 
downward trend in coal production in 
this country. Less and less coal is mined 
each year in my State of Utah, despite 
the fact that we have enormous coal 
deposits, manpower, and transportation 
facilities. I know many other coal-pro- 
ducing States are in a comparable di- 
lemma. 

During the past 40 years there has 
been a gradual but inexorable shift away 
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from coal as our principal energy-pro- 
ducing fuel—a shift that can be por- 
trayed swiftly in a few statistics. In 
1920, coal produced over 78 percent of 
the energy consumed in this country. 
In 1947, when bituminous coal produc- 
tion reached an all-time peak of 630 
million tons, it still provided about 50 
percent of our energy needs. Last year, 
coal production stood at about 430 mil- 
lion tons, 200 million tons below the 1947 
figure, despite the fact that a tremen- 
dously stepped-up industrial machine 
was consuming more energy than at any 
time in history. 

For reasons that I do not understand, 
the Federal Government is treating this 
gasping industry as an unwanted step- 
child. It is making no effort to stabilize 
an undertaking and product which are 
essential to our national security. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the time 
has arrived when the Congress should 
authorize a study of the immediate and 
long-range energy-production needs of 
this country with the objective of estab- 
lishing an overall national fuels policy. 

The need for such a policy was the 
theme of a dinner-conference held late 
in April here in Washington, D.C., by the 
National Coal Policy Conference which 
is composed of mine operators and own- 
ers, officers of the United Mine Workers, 
presidents of some 30 railroads which 
trarisport coal in volume, and officials of 
coal mining equipment companies, and 
of the great utilities which consume coal. 
It was my privilege to be one of the 
guests, as it was the privilege of other 
Members of this body. 

The coal problem was summed up by 
United Mine Workers’ president, John 
L. Lewis, who said: 

The coal industry does not ask that its 
product be subsidized, although every other 
nation of which I know, having coal meas- 
ures in their natural form, is doing every- 
thing possible to make their usage possible, 
either through Government operation or 
Government expenditures, or subsidies. Our 
own neighbor of Canada is subsidizing the 
output of coal in various ways. The mines 
of England are nationalized. 

And in that respect may I point out that 
free enterprise—capitalism, investment for 
profit, reward for incentive—is on trial 
throughout the whole world. Our own coun- 
try almost stands alone as one of the last 
Simon-pure free enterprise nations. Can 
we keep it that way? 

The organic values produced by the earth 
through untold milleniums are wrapped up 
in coal. And it is our task to make those 
values important and of service to the exist- 
ing generation and to the generations that 
follow. We cannot do it unless there is 
public recognition and widespread public 
support for a rational set of rules, to be 
worked out by the Congress, that will equal- 
ize the competitive participation of American 
coal with other forms of American fuel. 


Public recognition of coal industry 
straits—as a foundation for the accept- 
ance of a set of fuel rules—will come only 
as a result of public education, and the 
National Coal Policy Conference has 
taken on this vast educational job. 

But the Government is doing almost 
nothing to solve the problem, equalizing 
ae among energy-producing 

uels. 
It should be emphasized that President 
Eisenhower’s mandatory quotas on im- 
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ports of residual oil, which were an- 
nounced on March 10, were a heartening 
step in the direction of helping the ailing 
coal industry. Residual oil was being 
dumped in ever-increasing quantities on 
the eastern seaboard, without regard to 
price, in an effort to grab off more of the 
coal market. This type of oil provides 
fuel mainly for factories, rather than for 
residential heating, though an attempt 
has been made to indicate otherwise. 

In this connection, I should like to 
quote briefly from the dinner-confer- 
ence address of Mr. George H. Love, 
Chairman of the National Coal Policy 
Conference: 

Let me explain very quickly why resi- 
dual oil is such an unfair competitor from 
time to time and can alone wreck the 
entire coal industry and the eastern rail- 
roads, which need the coal traffic so badly. 
Any great natural resource such as oil must 
at times be in over supply. Plans for the 
production of oil are made 5 and 10 years 
in advance, and exploration and develop- 
ment sometimes bring in great new fields 
unexpectedly. Every 4 or 5 years the world 
seems to be faced with a tremendous over 
supply of oil. 

The only place in the entire world where 
this oil surplus could suddenly be absorbed 
in volume is along the eastern seaboard, 
where so many of our large industrial plants 
and utilities are equipped with dual-burn- 
ing equipment, so that by turning a valve, 
a plant may switch from coal to oil. 

This is all right, if coal were not the 
fundamental and cheapest fuel for these 
seaboard plants (at least 80 percent of the 
time) and if the coal and railroad in- 
dustries could survive as standby indus- 
tries during this short period of oil surplus. 

And finally, it would be all right if this 
foreign oil could be available during the 
next world emergency. But in every past 
crisis it has rapidly disappeared, 


Mr. Love made two excellent points: 
First, that the coal industry cannot pos- 
sibly survive on a standby basis, and sec- 
ond, that we must keep the coal industry 
running and healthy as a matter of 
national security. 

People who are not familiar with min- 
ing operations do not always realize that 
a coal mine cannot be turned off and on 
like the lights in an office building. 
Once a coal mine is shut down ordinarily 
it takes from 6 months to a year and a 
large outlay of cash to reopen it. 

To ask, or to expect, coal operators to 
keep their mines open on a standby basis 
is completely unreasonable. The cost 
would be prohibitive, and no investor 
would buy stocks or bonds in such a 
venture, 

We must also consider the impact on 
the Nation’s railroads of a steady reduc- 
tion in the use of coal as fuel, or of 
placing any substantial number of our 
coal mines on a standby basis. 

Mr. Howard E. Simpson, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., cov- 
ered this matter at the dinner in the 
following paragraphs: 

The Nation’s railroads have available for 
coal traffic, a fleet of over 500 thousand 
hopper cars, and an investment of over $3 
billion in equipment and facilities used 
primarily for the movement of coal. 

It is clear that a progressive drying up 
of coal’s share of the fuel market will seri- 
ously affect railroad plants. Cars, locomo- 
tives and tracks supported primarily by coal 
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traffic don’t stand idle indefinitely until 
they are suddenly needed again. 

Lost also would be a substantial portion 
of more than 800,000 skilled railroaders now 
at your service. Business concerns like 
railroads are forced to scrap excess facilities. 
No self-supporting enterprise can afford to 
maintain standby service. 


But the most dangerous aspect of the 
whole coal quandary is what we are doing 
to our future by allowing the industry 
to disintegrate. 

Fifteen short years from now our 
energy requirements in all likelihood 
cannot be supplied by gas, oil or nuclear 
power. Coal will have to come to the 
rescue. 

It is conservatively estimated that by 
1975 the amount of nuclear power avail- 
able will be equivalent to 50 million tons 
of coal and this will constitute virtually 
the entire nuclear contribution to our 
energy supply. 

This means that the coal industry will 
have to supply 475 million tons for the 
generation of electricity and about 425 
million tons for metallurgical and other 
uses, which is more than double the 
present coal output. 

The coal industry cannot meet these 
goals if it is not put on an equal foot- 
ing with other energy sources so it can 
keep operating on a steady, year-round 
basis, with mining equipment and trans- 
portation in good shape through regu- 
lar use, and miners on hand to bring 
the coal up. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
Congress should take a hard look at the 
coal problem, and then establish a com- 
mittee of qualified men to study what 
should be done about a national fuels 
policy. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past week the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 255 to 143, passed a bill, H.R. 
3610, sponsored by Representative JoHN 
BLATNIK, of Minnesota, to increase Fed- 
eral grants to be used by local communi- 
ties for water pollution control programs. 

As the sponsor, along with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY] of a companion measure here in 
the Senate, S. 805, I was, of course, 
greatly pleased at the action taken by 
the House of Representatives on this im- 
portant measure. 

This bill, which would increase from 
$50 million to $100 million the annual 
Federal grant authorization for the con- 
struction by local communities of water 
treatment plants, is now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, and I 
am hopeful that hearings will soon be 
held. 

The progress made on the construction 
of water treatment plants since the 
enactment of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1956 attests to the 
merit of this program, 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there was published an excellent edi- 
torial in support of the Blatnik-Hum- 
phrey-McCarthy bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEANING UP THE RIVERS 


House passage of the Blatnik bill to double 
the amount of Federal help on pollution 
control is a hopeful sign of increased aware- 
ness in Congress of what has been happen- 
ing to the Nation’s rivers. Prediction after 
prediction has held that the country faces a 
water shortage over the next generation— 
not an absolute shortage, but a shortage 
because industrial and household wastes are 
contaminating water sources. The problem 
is remediable, but only with considerably 
greater effort than is now being exerted. 

Since passage of the original Blatnik bill 
in 1956, there has been encouraging progress 
in the construction of municipal sewage 
treatment plants, especially in smaller com- 
munities. Four States, of which Maryland 
is one, have enacted assistance programs to 
accompany Federal grants-in-aid. The cur- 
rent bill would increase from $50 million 
to $100 million the annual Federal grant 
authorization over a 10-year period, with 
local communities supplying 70 percent of 
the funds and the Federal Government 30 
percent. 

The Republican minority, reflecting the 
view of the administration, contended that 
the States ought to match the Federal grants 
and advocated a formula of 50 percent local, 
25 percent State, and 25 percent Federal 
funds. Certainly pollution control is partly 
a State responsibility. But the plain fact is 
that with a few conspicuous exceptions the 
States have not been in a position to give 
much help. he struggle for State revenues 
is, if anything, more intensive than the 
struggle for Federal revenues. Many States 
as well as communities recognize the prob- 
lem, but the attack is very slow. It is sig- 
nificant that Republican Governor Rocke- 
feller of New York endorsed the Federal 
stimulus. 

Speed is part of the objective. It won’t 
be much consolation if the States finally 
get around to acting 50 years hence, after 
streams are more heavily polluted and the 
cost of providing potable water goes up 
enormously. We hope that the Senate will 
act promptly on the Humphrey-McCarthy 
bill which is the counterpart of the Blatnik 
measure, and that the administration will 
acquiesce. This is a good example of the 
sort of sensible investment in the national 
welfare for which more public spending is 
thoroughly warranted. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
received recently a fine letter from 
Pastor Herbert D. Cressman of Harris- 
burg, Pa., commenting on our proposal 
for a Youth Conservation Corps (S. 812), 
which is now before the full Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, after 
having been favorably reported by the 
Subcommittee whose chairman is the 
senior Senator from West Virginia. 

Reverend Cressman suggests and 
urges that attention be given to the 
problem of spiritual support and guid- 
ance for the boys in the YCC, and I 
wish to say that this suggestion has my 
warm and hearty approval. I am hope- 
ful that in the formulation of the regu- 
lations for the corps, provision will be 
made for this very necessary function. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from Reverend Cressman be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tue LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE REDEEMER, 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 9, 1959. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I was pleased to read 
in the New York Times of June 7 that there is 
under consideration a modified version of a 
measure introduced by you. I refer to the 
action of the Senate Labor Subcommittee 
which voted to set up a Youth Conservation 
Corps patterned after the old Civilian Con- 
servation Corps of depression days. 

This is a lofty purpose: to combat de- 
linquency by taking unemployed youth off 
the city streets and giving them healthy con- 
structive outdoor work. As I have traveled 
throughout the various States I have observ- 
ed some of the fine projects that were made 
by the old Civilian Conservation Corps. I 
think it is far better to give these youths a 
group activity of a constructive nature, 
rather than to pay them a dole while they 
loiter about in their months of unemploy- 
ment. 

I write not only to commend you for this 
introduction of this measure but also to make 
a request. Some type of chaplain or other 
spiritual or moral agent should be designated 
to have at least occasional contact with 
these youths in their camps. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT D. CRESSMAN. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from California (Mr. 
KUCHEL] is seeking recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
ines California [Mr. KUCHEL] is recog- 
nized, 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, ever 
since the late Dr. Albert Einstein first 
wrote to President Roosevelt in 1939, in- 
forming the President that the Germans 
were then experimenting with the pos- 
sibility of developing an atomic weapon, 
we have lived in a Jules Verne world. 
In these past 20 years changes in mili- 
tary and naval strategy, more far reach- 
ing and spectacular than the invention 
of gunpowder have occurred. Yet, be- 
cause we live in the midst of these vast 
changes, where the scientist assumes a 
role preeminent in our defensive sys- 
tem, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to grasp what has been taking place. 

Since the end of the Korean war, at 
least, American defensive strategic doc- 
trine has centered on the concept of de- 
terrence and massive retaliation. Such 
retaliation has been built around the 
Strategic Air Command’s ability to in- 
flict a level of damage which an enemy 
would consider unacceptable as too high 
a price to pay for an aggressive act 
against us. Since the first launching of 
an earth satellite 2 years ago, greater at- 
tention has been directed toward the de- 
velopment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and intermediate range missiles, 
and the platforms and mechanisms from 
which to launch them. The problem for 
the United States and its allies has been 
to develop balanced forces capable of 
deterring potential global conflict and 
also capable of meeting the threats 
posed by limited hostilities, such as the 
Korean war. All strategic planning 
here proceeds from a fundamental 
principle: America will never be an 
aggressor, 


- the Russians could. 
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It should be clear that we cannot sim- 
ply abandon a strategic air force in favor 
of missile development in quite the way 
We cannot over- 
night mobilize by Executive order all our 
energies to develop one or two weapons 
systems. We seek to maintain our do- 
mestic economy and our high standard 
of living in consonance with a major 
defense force and with our system of 
defensive alliances. But we have 
learned that timing in developing new 
weapons which may lead to a break- 
through involves concentrated continu- 
ous attention. The engineering man- 
hours required from the original go- 
ahead on a new weapon to the 200th 
delivery, is staggering. For example, 
250,000 engineering man-hours were in- 
volved in producing the P-51 from go- 
ahead to 200th delivery in 1940-42; 
2,800,000 engineering man-hours were 
required from go-ahead to the 200th de- 
livery of the F-86D in 1949-53; and 18,- 
440,000 engineering man-hours would be 
required to develop the superfighter in- 
terceptor, F-108 from initial design to 
the 200th delivery. 

In order to develop the power and 
speed required of modern weapons, ne- 
cessitated by our strategic doctrine, the 
Department of Defense has sought to 
adapt its procurement policies to insure 
the shortest possible time between the 
drafting board and delivery to the oper- 
ational military unit. And always its 
policies must be designed to insure that 
the Russians do not succeed in confront- 
ing us with a break-through in weapons 
technology comparable to our develop- 
ment of the first atomic bomb in 1945. 

The accelerating rate of change in 
weapons technology during the last 10 
years, most especially in the last 5 years, 
has placed severe demands upon Gov- 
ernment and industry, that has called 
for innovations and adaptability un- 
thinkable even a decade ago. Fortu- 
nately, a long pioneer period in build- 
ing aircraft and related parts enabled 
California manufacturers to help meet 
the Nation’s needs for military aircraft 
in World War II. From this vital role 
in the Nation’s defense during the Sec- 
ond World War and during the Korean 
war, California industry has developed 
the basic technologies needed for the re- 
seach, development, and manufacture of 
new aircraft, missiles, and electronic, 
and rocket propulsion systems. Mod- 
ern weapon systems development is 
highly complex requiring the interde- 
pendence of many factors. First in 
importance is advanced scientific re- 
search and development; here research 
includes basic as well as applied re- 
search and the facilities of the entire 
Nation’s resources may be called upon 
for support—in the universities and 
technical schools, in private and Gov- 
ernment research laboratories, and in 
the research divisions of major indus- 
trial concerns. Next is engineering 
know-how of a high order. A current 
recent example is the development of a 
2-mile-long linear accelerator at Stan- 
ford University. Designing and build- 
ing this particular machine will call for 
engineering skills of the highest mag= 
nitude, and awards to complete the 
linear accelerator will be made to the 
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best qualified companies, no matter 
where located. Once completed, this 
machine will aid all research institu- 
tions performing the basic research es- 
sential to truly great advances in sci- 
ence. It is axiomatic that skilled man- 
power, large and complete production 
facilities, and the competent manage- 
ment needed to harmonize such a com- 
plex into a productive unit must be 
available to translate blueprints into 
delivered products. And nowadays, 
weather and the nearness of test areas 
must also be considered in the develop- 
ment of a new aircraft, a new missile, 
or a new ship. 

In addition to a desirable combination 
of these factors, dispersal of defense in- 
dustries must be taken into account. To 
the extent that it is wise government 

policy to disperse industry or defense in- 

stallations, such a policy should be, and 
is being pursued in recognition of mili- 
tary necessity. The Office of Civilian 
and Defense Mobilization has developed 
regulations which take into account vul- 
nerability to attack; but such regulations 
are not and should not be based upon 
questions of economic dislocation. The 
plan now in operation has been fashioned 
on the basis of the Nation’s security 
needs. 

Pending the arrival, someday, some- 
how, we pray of that utopian era when a 
foolproof, enforcible, honorable, and 
multilateral agreement on disarmament 
may be achieved, it will be our lot to 
spend, each year, vast sums of money for 
our defense. All of us recognize that and 
all of us are prepared to do it, if that is 
what is required to preserve freedom as 
we in America know it. 

What is it we wish to buy with our 
annual Federal expenditures of nearly 
$40 billion? We wish to buy a defen- 
sive system which will successfully deter 
aggression or will successfully combat 
it; such a system, in this era of outer 
space, indicates new and unbelievable 
nuclear weapons whose speed and ac- 
curacy and destructive capacities are ap- 
palling—a quality, by the way, which 
would surely indicate to any potential 
aggressor the swift and sure penalty 
which he would suffer as the cost of his 
own attack. 

Sound barriers will be crossed with 

ever mounting speeds. Guidance equip- 
ast will constantly improve in its efi- 
ciency. And American scientists, teams 
of American scientists, wherever they 
may be, and with maximum freedom to 
work and to think how our defense 
might be strengthened and improved, 
now constitute our best assurance of a 


In recent years Congress has clearly 
evidenced its determination to compel 
administrative accountability to the 
Comptroller General in the execution of 
delegated powers. This is made particu- 
larly clear in emergency or defense leg- 
islation. One form which the effort has 
taken has been the requirement of 
periodic Congress. 


been principal means of 
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keeping Congress informed about pro- 
curement policies and defense contracts. 

Now, Mr. President, my two distin- 
guished colleagues from New York intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1875) recently which 
they allege will increase competition in 
awarding defense contracts. The initial 
statement of policy contains certain ob- 
jectives with respect to competition with 
which all of us would completely concur. 
But this laudable and abstract objective 
is later undermined by requiring not un- 
limited competition, but contracts to be 
awarded on a basis of taking them away 
from where the Defense Department has 
now placed them. The real objective of 
the bill was succinctly stated by my emi- 
nent colleague, Mr. Javirs, on the floor 
of the Senate when he said: 

Mr. President, we believe and I think it is 
a unilateral conviction that if the bill is 
passed it will result in improving the total 
percentage of prime defense orders which 
flow to the State of New York. 

We feel a very much larger percentage of 
the contracts is going to the west coast, 
particularly California, and a very much 
smaller percentage of contracts is going to 
New York, than have heretofore gone there. 


The Federal purchase of new instru- 
ments of mass destruction is not made 
to benefit the economy of our country 
nor of any State or section of it. We 
spend these prodigious sums from the 
public treasury, in the language of the 
Constitution’s preamble “to provide for 
the common defense.” We do not deal 
here, with the question of economically 
depressed communities. We deal here 
with the crucial problem of survival. 

A careful reading of S. 1875 leaves no 
doubt that this proposal is totally and 
fundamentally wrong. Indeed it would 
defeat the very objective it seeks to 


achieve. 

Listen, Mr. President, to this inde- 
fensible provision, section 2c (iii): 

In placing purchases under this chapter, 
the procuring agency shall consider the 
strategic and economic desirability of allo- 
cating purchases to different geographic 
areas of the Nation, and to eligible suppliers 
from whom relatively smaller proportions 
of procurement have been purchased. 


Mr. President, this provision contra- 
venes, in my view, the wise policy which 
Congress annually lays down. In eyery 
defense appropriation bill, Congress has 
adopted this proviso: 

Provided, further, that no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts hereafter 
made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations. 


That is section 625, Public Law 85 
724, 85th Congress, H.R. 12738, August 
22, 1958. This declaration of public pol- 
icy in last year’s Defense Appropriation 
Act states the sense of Congress and rep- 
resents sound doctrine. 

Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, USAF, 
Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, candidly observes: 

Our policy is to buy the best that indus- 
try can offer on a competitive basis 
in every case we try to pick the company 
that is most competent for the job, regard- 
less of where it is located. 


This language of S. 1875 by which it 
attempts to award more defense con- 
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tracts to eligible suppliers from whom 
“relatively smaller proportions of pro- 
curement have been purchased” is simp- 
ly bad national policy. Why should 
companies which have received one or 
two small contracts automatically re- 
ceive any consideration to which they 
may not be entitled? Such a position 
cannot be justified. It is essential to 
reemphasize that the only relevant cri- 
teria in awarding those contracts at all 
must remain the capability of the com- 
pany or group concerned to do the job 
needed in the shortest possible time so 
far as adequate American defense is 
concerned. 

At the present time, the Department of 
Defense awards contracts wherever pos- 
sible in areas which have been desig- 
nated as labor surplus areas by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The primary method by which defense 
procurement is used to assist areas of 
substantial labor surplus is to set aside 
or reserve a specified portion of a quan- 
tity of an item for exclusive negotiation 
with firms in labor surplus areas, pro- 
vided certain conditions have been met. 

In S. 1875, section 2c(ii) would require 
that “a fair proportion of purchase made 
under this chapter be placed with con- 
cerns located in areas of substantial la- 
bor surplus.” Aside from the difficulty 
of defining “a fair proportion of pur- 
chase,” the present set-aside program 
has been designed to accomplish this 
objective as far as practicable. 

After it has been determined by a 
military service that the purchase of a 
specific military item is required, the 
proposed procurement is reviewed to 
ascertain whether a portion can be re- 
served—i.e., set aside—for purchase at a 
price no higher than those which will be 
paid on the original portion of such pro- 
curement—i.e., on the unreserved or non- 
Set-aside portion—from firms located 
in a labor surplus area. If it is prac- 
ticable to set aside or to reserve a por- 
tion, bids or offered prices are obtained 
on the non-set-aside portion following 
the usual defense procurement proce- 
dures. After the price has been estab- 
lished, on the non-set-aside portion, bid- 
ders who have submitted bids within 
120 percent of the highest price paid 
on the non-set-aside portion and who are 
located in substantial labor surplus 
areas, are treated as preferred bidders, 
and are given the opportunity to accept 
a contract for all or part of the set-aside 
portion of the highest non-set-aside 
price. 

If the lowest responsible bidder on 
the non-set-aside portion was also in a 
labor surplus area, he would be eligible 
for consideration on the set-aside portion 
as well. 

Mr. President, labor surplus areas are 
probably aided more in the normal 
course of contract procurement than 
through specialized programs. 

Were defense contracts now to be 
made, as S. 1875 provides, upon consid- 
erations of the economy of a given area, 
the resulting plant relocations, disloca- 
tion among industrial workers and 
skilled technicians, would destroy the 
efficiencies which present Defense De- 
partment policy has helped to provide. 
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It is unthinkable to me, Mr. President, 
that anyone can seriously propose im- 
posing these unneceessary burdens upon 
defense procurement agencies at this or 
any time. I say this time, Mr. President, 
because we are rapidly approaching the 
time when the missile gap between this 
country and the U.S.S.R. will reach the 
greatest critical point. That will be the 
time of maximum peril in the Nation’s 
future unmatched during any period in 
its recent history. 

Competition is vital to our economic 
system, and competitive bidding on de- 
fense contracts has always had my 
wholehearted support. But it is im- 
portant to note that the specifications 
and requirements for the weapons of 
today, tomorrow, and especially the day 
after tomorrow, weapons which may be 
no more than a wild gleam in some- 
body’s eye at the moment, cannot be 
forecast. It is not possible for the pro- 
curment agencies to adopt procedures 
far in advance to take account of the 
rapid and great change in weapons 
technology without creating dangerous 
delays in moving from the drawing 
board to production. Wherever possible, 
competitive negotiation is employed by 
the Defense Department, but the prin- 
ciple which must underlie all procure- 
ment policy is the maximum of defense 
at the lowest cost consistent with effec- 
tive performance. 

Negotiated contracts are awarded on 
the basis of many criteria, and they are 
designed to utilize new discoveries in 
industry which may not be known by 
the Defense Department at the time a 
contract is negotiated. To insist upon 
advertised competitive bidding for all 
defense contracts would destroy the 
great advantage in leadtime which the 
present system has produced. 

The Department of Defense deserves 
and has received high praise for the 
fair, just, and wholly patriotic manner 
in which it has administered the laws 
of Congress relating to procurement. 

Mr. President, I have been highly 
honored to sit in the Senate represent- 
ing, in part, my native State of Cali- 
fornia. I am proud of the fact that over 
the years, Californians have provided 
the scientific brainpower, the manage- 
rial techniques, the employee skills, and 
the God-given climate to produce for 
America and for the free peoples of the 
world, great aircraft and a great de- 
fensive nuclear arsenal which meas- 
urably assure the perpetuation of our 
free way of life. 

But far more important, and here I 
speak as an American, is the shining 
fact that in our country, not alone in the 
State from which I come, but in areas 
all across the Nation, are the men, the 
ideas, and the raw material to add great 
strength to our security. This is the 
important thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KEATING in the chair). Will the Sen- 
ator from California permit the 
Chair 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I raise 
the point of order that the Senator from 
New York, as the occupant of the chair, 
ought not to indulge in any colloquies 
with Senators who are on the floor. 


(Mr. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is out of order 
so far as the remarks the Chair might 
make are concerned. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I appeal from the rul- 
ing of the Chair. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has no improper remarks to make. 
On Monday the occupant of the chair 
will endeavor to reply to the esteemed 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. There is no Member 
of the entire Congress for whom I have 
a more wholesome or more vigorous re- 
spect than I have for the distinguished 


American who now graces the chair in - 


the Senate Chamber. In this instance, 
however, I look forward to having the 
opportunity to correct the quite obvious 
difficulties under which the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York, who now 
occupies the chair, would describe the 
defense procurement policies of our 
country. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF CULTURE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, today I introduced a bill which 
would establish a National Academy of 
Culture. George Washington, the first 
President of the United States, said 
that he was persuaded that there was 
nothing which could better deserve our 
patronage that the promotion of 
science and literature. 

President Eisenhower, in his 1955 
state of the Union message, recom- 
mended that awards of merit be estab- 
lished whereby it would be possible to 
honor our fellow citizens who make 
great contributions to the advancement 
of our civilization and of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement which I have pre- 
pared in connection with the introduc- 
tion of the bill, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, to 
be followed by the text of the bill which 
I introduced earlier today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR CASE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF CULTURE 

President Eisenhower in his 1955 state of 
the Union message recommended that 
awards of merit be established whereby we 
can honor our fellow citizens who make 
great contributions to the advancement of 
our civilization and of this country. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
be a step in the fulfillment of this recom- 
mendation, Our country has a rich cultural 
heritage, one which we can ail take pride 
in. Too often the great contributors to our 
culture pass on with little or no recogni- 
tion. This bill provides for a program of 
living awards in the creative and perform- 
ing arts—art, sculpture, music, literature, 
drama, poetry and dance. By making an- 
nual awards to persons making outstanding 
contributions in these fields, we will be vig- 
orously demonstrating our government's in- 
terest in the cultural progress of this na- 
tion. I would hope that these awards would 
eventually become the most coveted awards 
in their respective fields. They will serve as 
a goal to young, ambitious Americans who 
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have dedicated their lives to the creative 
and performing arts. 

Many of the countries of the world give 
recognition to the outstanding contributors 
to their cultures. For example, in Belgium, 
the Order of the Crown of Belgium was in- 
stituted to honor those who have distin- 
guished themselves in artistic, literary, or 
scientific works, in commercial or industrial 
activities, or by devotion to the works of 
African civilization. 

And in France, the Legion of Honor, which 
was instituted by Napoleon, has five classes 
of the award. 

In Great Britain, the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire, is in five classes, for 
men and women, and is conferred for serv- 
ices rendered to the Empire at home and 
abroad, and there are both military and ci- 
villan divisions, 

Our country has developed an extensive 
system of national awards for those who dis- 
tinguish themselves while in the military 
service. From time to time, our Federal 
Government has provided recognition for 
outstanding civilian accomplishment includ- 
ing those in the creative and performing arts. 
There is no provision for such recognition on 
a regular and consistent basis. Neither have 
we developed a system of truly national 
award for those American citizens who make 
outstanding contributions to our culture. 

There is a broadening interest in the arts 
as is evidenced by the recent dedication of 
Lincoln Center in New York and efforts to 
erect a national culture center here in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The proper recognition of the Nation’s 
outstanding cultural contributions will en- 
hance the stature of our Nation in the eyes 
of the rest of the world. Further, these con- 
tributions can be advantageously incorpo- 
rated into our cultural exchange program, a 
vital link in the communication of ideas 
with the peoples of the rest of the world. 

I opened my remarks by quoting the pres- 
ent Chief Executive on this subject. I shall 
close by quoting the first President of the 
United States. 

George Washington, in his message to the 
first Congress, recognized the importance of 
the arts: 

“Nor am I less persuaded that you will 
agree with me in opinion that there is noth- 
ing which can better deserve your patronage 
than the promotion of science and literature. 
Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness. In one in which 
the measure of government receive their im- 
pression so immediately from the sense of 
the community as in ours, it is proportion- 
ately essential. To the security of a free 
constitution, it contributes in various ways.” 

Thus, Mr. President, the bill seeks to im- 
plement a national aspiration eloquently 
voiced by both our first President and by our 
present President of the United States. 


The bill (S. 2207), introduced by Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the National Academy 
of Culture Act”. 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
stimulate the American public to acquire a 
keener and more profound interest in the 
fine arts; to encourage American artists, 
composers, musicians, writers, poets, dancers, 
and other creators or performers of the fine 
arts to achieve ever greater degrees of ex- 
cellence in the qualities of their works; and 
to promote the cause of international peace 
and good will through that medium of 
mutual understanding which is so effectively 
engendered through cultural exchange, and 
a broader appreciation of the fine arts of 
the various nations of the world. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act there is hereby established a 
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National Academy of Culture (hereinafter 
referred to as the Academy“), which shall 
be composed of those citizens of the United 
States who shall have been selected for 
membership therein by reason of having 
made an outstanding contribution in either 
the creative or performative field of one 
or more of the following fine arts: (A) art, 
(B) sculpture, (C) music, (D) literature, 
(E) drama, (F) poetry, or (G) dance. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and assistance of the 
Advisory Commission on Cultural Awards 
(created by section 5 of this Act), to select 
once each year those American citizens who 
have made the greatest contemporary con- 
tribution to each of the fine arts referred 
to in section 3. Those individuals so se- 
lected shall be awarded a life membership 
in the Academy in a public ceremony con- 
ducted by the President or his representa- 
tive. 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) The Advisory Commission 
on Cultural Awards (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Commission”) shall be composed of 
not more than nine members appointed by 
the President, from among officers and em- 
ployees of appropriate instrumentalities of 
the Government and from persons in pri- 
vate life who are peculiarly qualified, on 
the basis of their knowledge of or experi- 
ence in, or for their profound interest in, 
one or more of the fine arts. It shall be the 
duty of the Commission to advise, aid, and 
assist the President in selecting the indi- 
viduals who are to be awarded membership 
in the National Academy of Culture. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be 
appointed for a period of three years. 

(3) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(4) The Commission shall meet at the call 
of the President or the Chairman, but not 
less often than twice each calendar year. 

(5) Members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive no compensation, but shall be reim- 
bursed for actual travel and subsistence ex- 
pense necessarily incurred by them while 
engaged in performing the duties of the 
Commissio; 


m. 

(b) (1) The Commission shall have an ex- 
ecutive secrètary who shall be appointed by 
the President after consultation with the 
Commission. It shall be the duty of the ex- 
ecutive secretary to provide the Commission 
such secretarial, clerical, and other staff as- 
sistance as the Commission shall find neces- 
sary for the proper discharge of its function. 

(2) The executive secretary of the Com- 
mission shall be compensated at the rate of 
$ per annum. 

(3) Other employees of the Commission 
shall be appointed and compensated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

Sec, 6. All agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Government which are charged with 
the duty of promoting cultural interchange 
between the United States and other nations 
of the world shall consult and cooperate with 
the Commission with a view to maximizing 
the utilization of the talents and abilities of 
members of the Academy in the implementa- 
‘tion of Government programs of cultural 
interchange. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


THE PROBLEM OF SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished Californian, the eminent Dr. 
Edward Teller, the father of the H-bomb, 
and now a scientist recognized around 
the globe for his talents and also for his 
passion for freedom, delivered an address 
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last month before the student body at 
Marquette University. It was entitled 
“The Education of the Scientist in a 
Free Society.” This is a splendid docu- 
ment. It indicates the need for develop- 
ing scientific education in our country. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in its entirety in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SCIENTIST IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 


(By Dr. Edward Teller) 


Ladies and gentlemen: I should like to 
talk to you about a subject which I believe 
has a very great importance. At the end of 
the war there was no question where the 
leadership in science was to be found. It 
was to be found right here in this country. 
We had the best scientists, the biggest and 
best trained group of engineers, the most 
forward-looking group of men in the ap- 
plications of science to increase our power 
over nature and to use this power to the 
happiness and advancement of all. 

If you would then have enumerated the 
other countries in the world, Russia would 
have come way down on the list. By quite a 
few of us, Russia might have been forgotten. 

Today there is a question where the 
leadership lies. And there is no question 
which country is developing scientists most 
effectively. This country is Russia. I think 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt that 10 
years from now, Russia will be the unques- 
tioned leader in the scientific field. 

This is something which I believe we can- 
not change, no matter what we do today. 
To educate a scientist is a long-drawn-out 
process. It takes many years. The best 
minds are the youngest minds. The chief 
contribution to scientific work is made by 
people between, let us say, 25 and 30 years 
of age. The people on whom this duty will 
fall in 10 years are learning today. They 
are in greater number and they are better 
educated in the Soviet Union than they are 
anywhere else. And even if we bend all our 
efforts to a change of the present situation, 
all we can hope for is to regain lost leader- 
ship later. That we are going to lose our 
leadership is inevitable, 

Before I go on with this discussion, before 
I try to trace the reasons for this situation 
and before I venture to make suggestions 
how to improve our position, I should make 
clear to you one or two thoughts. 

One thought is this. That advancement 
of science and advancement in education 
should be and is for me something admirable, 
no matter where and how it occurs. To my 
mind, the Russians are to be congratulated 
on their achievements, and to my knowledge 
in the whole story that unfolds behind the 
Iron Curtain, this is probably the only one 
in which we can and should take genuine 
pleasure. 

On the other hand, I have another thought. 
And it is this. Science today is technology 
tomorrow. And technology means a better 
and more abundant life. Technology means 
a better state of defense and of military 
power. The Russians—we are all aware of 
this fact—are bent on world domination. If 
the present course is not changed, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the world before 
the end of this century will be modeled after 
Russian ideas and not after ideals of our own. 
This, I think, should leave you with no ques- 
tion about the importance I attribute to this 
particular issue. And it is with this in mind 
that I should begin to discuss with you the 
details. 

First of all, how did Russia achieve this 
progress, this leadership or future leadership 
in science? Russia, by the organization of 
its country—an organization which does not 
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simply find its roots in communism but 
which goes back throughout the centuries— 
is a country where the individual is told what 
to do and he does it. After the Revolution 
the Russians were told, “We have to do some- 
thing about science.” A few months after 
the Revolution in Russia, the Commissar for 
Education, Lunacharsky, issued an order 
abolishing three letters in the Russian 
alphabet. These three letters were super- 
fluous. Before that time, Russian spelling 
was almost, but not quite, phonetic. There 
were three sounds which could be written in 
one of two alternative ways. The three un- 
necessary letters were abolished. And Rus- 
sian became a completely phonetic language. 

Compare the Russian youngster with our 
luckless kids who learn in their first 2 years 
in school, by the example of reading and 
writing, that education is arbitrary, dificult 
and boring. They carry along this memory. 
Yet it is something about which it is im- 
mensely difficult for us to do anything and 
I don't propose that we do anything. 

The Russians did other things, which I do 
not want to enumerate in detail. But they 
did one thing in particular. In Russia, a 
scientist is a privileged individual. He has 
all the honor, the comforts, and he has also 
security. This in Russia means more than 
it means in our country. We believe, and I 
think we rightly believe, that all of us should 
be respected if not honored; that all of us 
should have a comfortable life, and most of 
all, the life and liberty of all of us should be 
secure. This is as it should be. But in the 
Soviet Union a child knows that he can be 
comfortable only if he is a politician (a suc- 
cessful politician, that is) or a scientist. 
And he can be secure only if he is a scientist. 

In order to embark on their scientific ca- 
reer, they work hard. They have to work 
hard. There is the whip of necessity which 
falls on every person in the Russian society. 

I haven't visited the Soviet Union myself. 
But I have talked with many of my good 
scientific friends who have visited there. 
What they report is generally a friendly re- 
ception. The vituperations of the Soviet 
officials do not represent the feelings of the 
man on the street in Moscow. But when any 
one of my friends happened to have occasion 
to mention that he was a scientist, this was 
another thing again. He became a wonderful 
person, no matter where he came from. A 
scientist. This is really fine. 

Now let us consider the position of the 
scientist in our country. Let me start by 
saying that I am going to criticize—but I 
am going to criticize in a matter which is 
not easily changed, and I can offer no easy 
remedies. The poor situation in science 
stems from a generally good situation of 
society as a whole; I will try to explain how 
in my mind these two things are connected. 
And I certainly don't want to change the 
general good background to save a detail even 
if that detail be ever so important. We shall 
have to think our way around this problem. 

But first, let me try my hand at the diag- 
nosis. I told you that the Russian children 
are driven on by the whip. Ours are not. 
And I think this is right. If we should em- 
bark on a competition in wielding a whip, 
there is no doubt that the Russians will win. 
Furthermore, the greatest accomplishments 
in this world are not accomplished by the 
whip. They are accomplished for other rea- 
sons—for reasons of inner necessity and that 
is how it should be. 

But this inner necessity is not independent 
of the circle in which we live. Man is a 
social animal. And the most social of the 
social animals is the child. He feels his 
way in a society new to him and he adapts 
himself to what is around him. And what 
does he see? 

We live in a democracy. I am almost 
tempted to say that we live here, in this 
country, in the only true democracy the 
world has ever known. And by that I mean 
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not only political democracy, not only that 
we have the means by which to determine 
our political fate. I mean more. Much 
more. 

I mean economic democracy. I mean that 
all our production is for the masses. All 
value judgments are for the masses. What 
is good for just a few is not appreciated. 
What is good for everyone is paramount. 
This makes it more difficult for the privileged 
ones among us; because even if you have 
money, and even if you have not paid it all 
in taxes, you do not really have anything 
to spend it on. Because if you try to buy 
something that is better, you usually wind 
up with something that is merely different. 
This is in my opinion again as it should 
be. It takes off the edge of the competition 
that otherwise would be nasty. It takes away 
another motivation which is an external and 
really not thoroughly correct motivation, 
and throws the individual back into the free- 
dom of his own soul where he can do with 
his otherwise comfortable life what he 
chooses. This is good, if applied to good 
people who know how to use their freedom, 

But now let us consider the consequences 
of applying this thoroughly democratic or- 
der of things to the pursuit of intellectual 
achievements. Intellectual achievements 
are not attractive in themselves. The enjoy- 
ment of intellectual achievements is most 
definitely an acquired taste. You don’t start 
out by liking classical music. You learn to 
like it. You don’t start out by seeing the 
difference between good and bad architecture. 
You have to learn to see. And you sit down 
in front of a scientific treatise and unless 
you have worked on it a lot, it might as 
well be Chinese. 

Intellectual achievement is not, and per- 

haps never can be, for everybody. This is not 
appreciated in our democratic society. Now 
it has been said recently about the American 
public, about American opinion, that it is 
anti-intellectual, I believe that this is not 
so, American opinion is not anti-intellec- 
tual, It is pro-intellectual. An intellectual 
is not resented; he is recognized as a person 
outside the common society. If he gets 
something accomplished, he is even greatly 
honored. He may be put on a pedestal, 
which is not the right place for him to be, 
in my opinion, But he is never, never under- 
stood. 
When he begins to talk about his specialty 
to any but his closest colleagues he can, if 
he wishes to watch, notice the ear flaps 
coming down. Society says to the intellec- 
tual, says specifically to the scientist: “Go 
ahead and play, but leave us alone.” Now 
this attitude by the public has produced a 
response from the scientists, and a response 
from the intellectuals. And this response is 
no less disastrous than the cause that has 
produced it. The response is this: I am an 
intellectual. I love my subject. It is the 
whole world to me. Practically nothing else 
exists for me. And you people don't give 
a hang what Iam doing. Well, I don’t give 
a hang what you are doing. I will be by 
myself, go off into a corner with some of 
my close associates, and we'll talk to each 
other in polysyllables which only we under- 
stand, and sometimes I wonder whether any- 
body else understands me but myself.” 

There is a chasm separating the scien- 
tist from the common crowd. This chasm 
has been established on both sides, and both 
sides must make an effort to overcome it. 
Our society will not be healthy until, and 
unless, this chasm is bridged. 

This chasm exists in science. It exists in 
education. You may recognize that science 
is important for our future, and you may 
tell your son, “Study mathematics, study 
physics, Those are the fields in which the 
future lies.” And your son will evaluate 
your advice consciously and even more fre- 
quently but more effectively, nonconsciously, 
in the light of what he sees you are doing. 
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If you yourself know nothing about mathe- 
matics and know nothing about physics, 
why should he be different? When all the 
other children around him consider these 
subjects slightly ridiculous, why should he 
be different from them? 

Let me dwell a little longer on the public 
attitude and on the attitude in the schools. 

Let me tell you right here and now the 
direction in which I wish we would be going. 
I think we should recognize, all of us, that 
in this technological age a person cannot be 
an educated person if he does not under- 
stand as much of the world that God has 
created as one can understand in general 
terms. And if we do not understand the 
changes that we men have made in this 
world around us, by the remarkable achieve- 
ments of technology, we are not going to 
guide our future in the right way. As long 
as we consider the scientist as a magician, 
most often as a student of black magic we 
shall be ignorant strangers in this techno- 
logical world, 

Now let me give you a few examples. How 
many of you know how big an atom is? I 
would somehow imagine that this is an in- 
teresting piece of information. How many 
of you know the elementary principles ac- 
cording to which a modern computer can 
not only solve the most intricate mathe- 
matical problems but can translate idiomati- 
cally a language into another? And by which 
it haltingly but effectively begins to learn 
how to play chess? How many of you know 
it? 

I do not merely mean the electronics of a 
computer; I also mean its logical operation: 
the fact that there is no mental function 
which you can clearly define and which we 
cannot implant in that machine. How many 
of you know this? 

Let me give you an example of another 
kind. During the last presidential election 
some of you might remember that there was 
a big discussion of a strange and not yet for- 
gotten phenomenon called fallout, I am 
not going to tell you whether Iam “for it or 
against it.” But I will tell you about one 
of the few television shows that I have seen, 
And in that television show, there was a 
man, a good politician, running for office. 
He would not say enything that isn’t pop- 
ular. He was asked about this question of 
fallout, and I forget whether he was for it 
or against it. But he said, Now you know, 
I know nothing about nuclear physics, 
but * * And then he gave his opinion. 

Assume that he had been asked a musical 
question. Would he have started his an- 
swer by, “Now you know, I never listen to 
the music of Beethoven, but * * *” He 
would have known that with some of the 
voters, and not such a small number, this 
would have been unpopular. And even if 
it had been true, as a good politician he 
wouldn't have said it. 

With nuclear science, it is otherwise, 
There, ignorance is today a political virtue. 

This is the world in which our children 
make up their minds whether to become 
scientists or not. What professions do you 
think these children, the most alert of them, 
will choose? I know of one they are not 
likely to choose. 

Now, as to the teaching of science. I 
would like to say a word about that, too. 

I am sorry to confess to rather common 
taste in my reading, but I have to tell you 
that I like to read detective stories, These 
sentences in a very successful story struck 
me, and I quote: 

“The rest of Thursday morning slipped by 
on leaden wings. I had dire trouble remain- 
ing awake (that is, in a courtroom). A 
whole stream of alert, good-looking State 
police troopers paraded to the stand and like 
eager young professors in math talked end- 
lessly and accurately about the charts of 
measurements.” 
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The writer of this book is a very promi- 
nent legal authority. He is obviously a 
highly literate and cultured man. This is 
what he has to say, I am afraid not incor- 
rectly, about a good math professor: he talks 
endlessly and accurately. He does. 

When I look into my son’s math assign- 
ments, I find questions like: “Farmer Jones 
owns 27 acres, On each square foot he 
grows a certain amount of wheat. He does 
this, having taken a loan at such-and-such 
percent interest.” And then it goes on until 
finally my son has to calculate when the 
farmer will go broke. One such example 
would be fine, but there are dozens and doz- 
ens and dozens. And if he ever finishes with 
them, he might in the end qualify for the 
job of an accountant, but not for the job of 
a scientist. 

Let me make a comparison. Not all of 
us are, and I think not all of us should 
be, musicians, But we try to educate our 
children in music and that is again as it 
should be. How do we do that? Do we 
select the easiest instrument—let us say, 
the piano, make sure that the child begins 
to learn the simplest thing on the piano, 
and tell him that for the next 3 years he 
must practice scales? What kind of out- 
look this will produce on music is easily 
imagined. This is in essence what we are 
doing in math and in some branches of 
science. 

In music we teach our children music 
appreciation. In science we should teach 
everyone science appreciation—a knowledge 
of how far our scientific horizon extends. 
What are the simplest and most interest- 
ing facts in science? What are the sur- 
prises and unexpected things in science? 
These things everyone can understand. And 
when a person gets interested in these 
things, and when he catches a glimpse into 
the spirit of science, then he will have an 
entirely different outlook. 

You have heard it said here before I 
started to talk, that scientists are involved 
in making decisions which affect the whole 
Nation and, in fact, all of mankind. I 
should like to say that generally this is not 
so and should not be so. These important 
decisions belong to the people and to the 
representatives of the people who aren't and 
who shouldn't be, as a general rule, scien- 
tists. They make these decisions in a scien- 
tific world, and, more frequently than not, 
they make them wrongly. I am advocating 
that they should be replaced in the next 
generation by people who have an ear for 
science as some people have an ear for 
music. They should be able to tell good 
science from poor by listening to the inner 
consistency, by understanding the connec- 
tion in which statements occur. This is 
the art of government—a difficult art in 
every time and an impossibility if the mere 
elements of knowledge are lacking as they 
are in the scientific field. Also I am ask- 
ing for an atmosphere in which a scientist 
will not be admired, not be put on a ped- 
estal, but appreciated according to his merits 
and above all, understood. In this atmos- 
phere, the small minority of our children 
who are really interested in science will be- 
come scientists, and this is the first decisive 
step in our educational problem. 

So far I have talked at length about the 
diagnosis, and I did so because I had a little 
confidence that in the main I am not wrong. 
Now I should like to talk about the cure; 
and this is infinitely more difficult. I will 
try to make suggestions only in order to be 
contradicted, because I do not imagine that 
my suggestions are right. At least they may 
get a discussion going. 

First of all, how do we seek out the good 
material—the really talented scientists— 
among our children? I would like to tell 
you two things about them. 

First of all, a good scientist starts young. 
My memory of my interest in numbers is 
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older than any other memory I have. We 
cannot begin soon enough with the little 
games, the puzzles, with which a scientific 
education starts. And how do we recognize 
scientific talent? I would like almost to 
ask, What is scientific talent? To my mind, 
scientific talent is nothing more nor less 
than a strong, abiding interest in questions 
connected with science. This interest feeds 
on itself.. The further you go, the more 
amusement you can have; science is an 
endless game with surprises around every 
corner. It is not different from a puzzle, 
only that it is more—it is a pyramid of 
puzzles that culminates in the kind of thing 
that nobody has ever dreamed about. It is 
this interest in puzzles, it is this tenacity— 
the losing sight of everything else while one 
is immersed in this particular activity— 
which you can notice in some children and 
which should be and can be encouraged 
from the very beginning. 

We have grave problems. The gravest 
problem that faces us now is that we do 
not have enough teachers and we do not 
have good teachers in science. Let me tell 
you what I think a good teacher should be. 
You have heard frequently that a good 
teacher is a person who knows how to teach. 
In fact, the education of our teachers is 
based on this obvious doctrine. I think 
this doctrine is erroneous. Many obvious 
things are erroneous. I also have heard a 
different statement, that a good teacher 
is someone who knows his subject. Well, 
to know one's subject is an advantage, but 
I do not think that this is so terribly im- 
portant either. The most important thing 
in a good teacher is that he should love 
his subject, and that the love of his sub- 
ject should be plainly visible to his pupils. 

I have been told that we are all descend- 
ants of monkeys, and this fact is most evi- 
dent in our children. And like good mon- 
keys that they are, if I get up in front of 
them and talk about something which I 
clearly enjoy, they will want to imitate me, 
and they will find a way to enjoy it, too. 
If I make a mistake because I don’t know 
my subject well enough, that only adds to 
the fun, as long as I don't insist on my 
mistakes and as long as I demonstrate to 
them that the most common situation in 
which a scientist finds himself is to make 
mistakes, recognize them, and correct them. 
Such teachers we do not have today. In 
what general direction I would like to 

the education of our teachers is ob- 
vious. But this is a slow process, and I 
would like to recommend to you a number 
of things that we could do right away. 

One of them is this: In our public schools 
no one is allowed to teach except somebody 
who has gotten the official stamp of ap- 
proval by having learned in a laborious 
manner not what to teach, but how to 
teach. We are, as far as science is con- 
cerned, in a real emergency. Our future, 
our freedom, is at stake. I think that it is 
necessary, as an emergency measure, that 
we permit anyone with an appropriate de- 
gree to teach in our schools—let us say 
master’s or doctor’s degree—in mathematics, 
in science, physics, or chemistry, or in en- 
gineering. I believe that many of our uni- 
versity professors will be willing to give of 
their time in individual lectures or even in 
a regular course at our high schools. 

I know that many of our industries will 
allow some of their scientific employees to 
take time off, without loss of pay, and tell 
schoolchildren about the excellent work 
that is going on in industry and to make 
them better acquainted with the workings 
of our technoloy. 

These are simple and practicable steps. 
The schools would not have to ask for the 
services of a man who does not have the 
knack of teaching. They could select the 
right teachers—the best teachers. And I 
think it would be a great stimulus, 
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Among our regular teachers we should 
give the highest reward to those who teach 
successfully and who keep teaching success- 
fully. I would suggest—just as an idea— 
that there be established an honor society 
of teachers—I mean elementary and high 
school teachers. The members of that soci- 
ety would not have any additional duties but 
they would have the distinguished privilege 
of obtaining an additional salary equal to 
the salary they are making as teachers—a 
salary which would expire together with 
their membership in the honor society as 
soon as they take a job other than teaching. 

The question is how to select these really 
successful teachers. I would not select them 
by examining them. I would select them 
by looking at the children whom they 
taught. If really successful boys and girls 
come from their schools into the colleges 
and universities, if their pupils gain honors 
in considerable numbers in science fairs; if 
they do well in the scholarship examina- 
tions; then those teachers who have pro- 
duced these good scientific minds must be 
good teachers. And what is the secret of a 
good teacher? I do not know. But I would 
like to measure the quality of the teaching 
by its success. 

Another suggestion: I think that we 
should make more use of counselors. We 
have, in our high schools, counselors who 
give their counsel to the teachers. We need 
traveling counselors, particularly in the 
rural districts, who give their advice to the 
students, who go two or three times each 
year to the schools, talk with the talented 
students, inspire them, give them books to 
read, keep an eye on them. By relatively 
little contact, a lot can be accomplished. 

When my father, who was a lawyer, dis- 
covered that I had some real interest in 
playing with numbers, he went to an old 
friend, a university professor in projective 
geometry—not considered generally a very 
inspiring subject. This Professor Klug had 
a few conversations with me—not many. I 
was then 10 years of age. He determined my 
future. Because no matter what the subject 
was, it was something into which I could 
dig my teeth, and there was the obvious 
fact that Professor Klug had more fun than 
any grownup I had met to that date. 

I think that contact with practicing sci- 
entists, whether as teachers or counselors, 
would do a lot for our youngsters. 

There is still another approach and per- 
haps the most fruitful one. I mean the use 
of television and films. How to do it I do 
not know. There are probably as many ap- 
proaches as there are people—I tried it my- 
self. I think that if many of us scientists 
tried to express ourselves clearly, we would 
get these adventurous and inspiring ideas 
into every home and into the mind of every 
child. 

I would like to make another suggestion. 
My enjoyment of the frequent phenomenon 
of commercial advertising is rather on the 
moderate side. This advertising does not 
usually give me a great surprise except the 
surprise of feeling that this particular prod- 
uct, too, is stupendous and better than any- 
thing else. I somehow have the feeling that 
most people must be tired of being talked 
down to in such an idiotic manner. I won- 
der what would happen if some of our big 
companies, who can afford it, would in lieu 
of advertisement give a 5- or 10-minute talk 
by one of their practicing scientists on one 
of the problems in which he is interested. 
He could say what the oil production people 
are thinking about the methods of drilling 
holes in the ground or where to dig them. 
He could talk about the marvelous struc- 
tures which act as molecular filters, letting 
through only molecules of a certain size. 
A simple, single idea can be transmitted 
inside of 10 minutes in such a way that 
every alert youngster will be able to pick 
it up. This will be indirect, but effective 
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advertising, and not only directed to the 
future customer, but also, what is equally 
important, to the future employee. 

I wonder how many of these ideas and 
what other ideas we could use. One ad- 
vantage we have over the Russians is that 
each of us can think independently; and 
each of us can carry his ideas to the free 
market where it will be adopted or rejected, 
not always according to its merits, but fre- 
quently according to its merits. 

I have talked to you longer than what I 
consider is the proper length of a lecture. I 
will, however, ask you to listen to me even 
longer on a subject on which I am rabid. 
And this subject is the metric system of 
measurement. In 1927, the Russians did 
away with whatever versts and other absurd 
units they had and like most of the rest 
of the world, they completely adopted the 
metric system. Also relatively recently, the 
Hindus and the Japanese have adopted it. 

But there are still some wild Anglo-Saxon 
tribes which cherish their traditions above 
everything else. Let me mention to you 
a few of these traditions. It is said that 
King Henry I established the yard by meas- 
uring the distance between the tip of his 
finger and the tip of his nose. It is in- 
dubitably true because it is found in the 
17th pronouncement of King Edward II that 
an inch is three, dry, round barley corns laid 
end to end. You all know that the mile 
comes from the Latin “mille” or thousand, 
for the thousand double steps of the average 
Roman soldier. The French, who since that 
time have improved their ways, had a more 
civilian and more civil measure of great 
length; and that was the “pipe’—the dis- 
tance you can walk while smoking your 
pipe. 

The scientists believe in a strange thing, 
the CGS system, in which seemingly quite 
unrelated things like magnetism, time, 
space, and weight are all related to each 
other. The English system is much more 
diversified. There length and area are 
measured in quite independent units, in 
feet and in acres. Volume is something dif- 
ferent again. In our country it is measured 
by the old Queen Anne’s wine gallon. In- 
cidentally, in the mother country this has 
been superseded by the imperial wine gallon 
which is kept in the Tower of London and 
which is obviously more practical because it 
contains almost a quart more of liquid. 

I would like to tell you one more story 
about lengths. Right now the inch is un- 
dergoing one of those great reforms. It 
used to be defined by the National Bureau 
of Standards as 2.540005 centimeters. This 
is the American inch. The Australian inch 
is 2.54 nothing centimeters. And the Brit- 
ish inch, with appropriate understatement, 
is 2.53999 something centimeters. There 
have been attempts to agree and we have 
agreed with the Australians on 2.540, which 
the British are right now taking under fa- 
vorable consideration. In the meantime, 
the revolution has broken out among the 
geodesists in this country. All our Coast 
and Geodetic survey maps are based on 
2.540005 centimeters and so our miles would 
be off by many thousands of an inch. The 
revolution was successful and now this 
country has two inches—the international 
inch and the geodetic inch. 

You may know that our temperature scale 
comes from an erudite German, Gabriel Dan- 
iel Fahrenheit. Mr. Fahrenheit waited in 
Danzig until it had got as cold as it could 
get. Then on the day that was absolutely 
the coldest possible, he stuck his thermom- 
eter out the window, and that was zero. 
Then he put it under his arm. He seemed 
to have a slightly elevated temperature, and 
that became 100. So the history of our 
system of temperatures goes back to the 
fact that there was once, in a rather cold 
town, a rather hot guy. 

The scientific system of measurement 
which has been invented in the French Revo- 
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lution is considerably more prosaic. It has 
less to do with barleycorns and arms’ 
lengths and things like that, and a little 
more to do with the measurement of the 
earth, which in a millenium or two will again 
look provincial but right now it is what 
we share with all humanity. 

This method of measurements is based 
on the decimal system and is therefore a 
great timesaver. If we would introduce 
this system, we would reap immediate and 
great benefits: simpler work in engineering, 
an end to the schizophrenia which now exists 
between engineering on the one hand and 
science on the other hand. Whenever these 
two meet, they have first to explain their 
terms, have to translate laboriously from 
inches to centimeters and vice versa. 

If we do not introduce this metric system, 
our children will continue to sweat over 
questions such as: How many grains are 
there in a gram? How many liters make up 
an acre-foot? Before they can dig their 
teeth into any real problem of science, be- 
fore they can catch a glimpse of the order, 
the scope, and the beauty of the universe, 
they are stultified by the man-made confu- 
sion and boredom of the arithmetic of the 
inches. 

It is time for a change. If we do not 
change, we shall lose in the economic com- 
petition with Russia. If a country has a 
chance of buying a piece of machinery in 
which he understands how to replace a screw 
and how to measure that screw without the 
introduction of a whole new branch of learn- 
ing, he will buy that simple machinery. So 
far the English-speaking world has enjoyed 
a practical monopoly. This is at an end. 
We are faced by a powerful competitor who 
is going to come into his own in the next 
decade. And we have to prepare for that 
competition as well as for the competition in 
the scientific and military fields, 

Our present Secretary of Commerce has 
laid plans to go over in a considered and 
careful manner the metric system of meas- 
urements. He has asked the Bureau of 
Standards to work out the means by which 
the transition can be performed gradually 
and as painlessly as possible, but also as 
speedily as possible. We have untold mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the screws and 
nuts and bolts and other units which go into 
our industrial machinery. All this will not 
be changed easily. It will not be changed 
without resistance, but changed it must be 
if we are to educate our children in an expe- 
ditious manner and if we are to live with our 
neighbors successfully. 

I have told you everything that I can rea- 
sonably tell you about scientific education 
and some other things as well. Let me take 
a very short time to talk to you about an 
even more general subject of which educa- 
tion is but a little part. 

I have started out by telling you that we 
must respect and take pleasure in the ac- 
complishments, in the scientific progress that 
has taken place behind the Iron Curtain. 
There can be no greater mistake than to 
underestimate the Russians and the Com- 
munist empire. To my mind, together with 
this appreciation which may be the basis of 
a future understanding, there must go an- 
other realization. Russia, the Communist 
world, is a machine. It is a magnificent ma- 
chine. It is an admirable machine. But it 
is a machine. And the men in Russia are 
no more than parts of this machine. We in 
the free world have the enjoyment and re- 
sponsibility of being free, of not being told 
what we should do and should not do. This 
can be a curse and it can be a blessing. If 
we take a shallow view of our responsibility, 
it is a curse. And this curse has been dem- 
onstrated in many of the mistakes of which 
we all have been, and are, guilty. 

It can be a blessing, because the highest 
achievements come through the inner con- 
viction, through the inventiveness, through 
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the ideas, through the dedication that I can- 
not imagine to be associated with anything 
but freedom. We, the free people of the free 
world, are faced with a great challenge. In 
mere size, in geographical space, and num- 
bers of people involved, in the concreteness 
and the suddenness of the dangers that face 
us, it is a greater challenge than ever has 
faced humanity. I won't say that it is the 
greatest challenge in every respect, because 
each age feels its own challenge as the most 
unique and the most terrible thing that 
could be. It is our challenge; it is our world, 

I feel that the basic fact of this challenge 
is this: The world has become very small. We 
do influence our neighbors. Our neighbors do 
influence us. Today we have learned how to 
harness the atom. Tomorrow we are likely 
to find out how to influence the weather. 
Man has cultivated the land for millenia. 
We may soon find out how to cultivate the 
oceans, 

All this is impossible for an individual, for 
a company, even for a nation. It cannot be 
accomplished except by a cooperation be- 
tween nations. The question before us is 
this: Shall that cooperation be enforced by 
an iron rule or shall it be a cooperation 
between free partners? We know our an- 
swer. We know the difficulties of the adjust- 
ments that go with our answer, and we would 
like to take time to work out our solution. 
But time is what we don’t have, because the 
Russians on the other side are not taking 
time. 

There is going on today, in the world, a 
revolution of the underdog of yesterday. It 
is the revolution which has been called the 
revolution of rising expectations. It pro- 
ceeds along with the turbulent expansion of 
the industrial revolution over the whole 
world. Who will lead that revolution? We, 
or they? The advantages of direct action, of 
strict organization, is with them. We have 
nothing but the ability of the individual. 
It rests on the individual, on each of us, 
whether this revolution will bring about a 
world which will be slave, or a world that 
will be free. And the education of the scien- 
tist is an integral and an important part of 
that fateful decision, 


FRIENDLY ACTS SPEAK LOUDER 
THAN WORDS AMONG GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 11, 1959, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon IMr. Morse], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, delivered 
an address at the commencement exer- 
cises of Mexico City College. The ad- 
dress entitled “Friendly Acts Speak 
Louder Than Words Among Good 
Neighbors,” is, in my opinion, worthy of 
the attention of all Members of the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRIENDLY Acts SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 
AMONG Goop NEIGHBORS 

(Address of Senator Wayne Morse, chair- 

man, Subcommittee on American Repub- 

lics Affairs, U.S. Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations, at commencement ex- 

ercises, Mexico City College, June 11, 1959) 

Ambassador Hill, President Murray, Vice 
President Elmendorf, members of the faculty 
of the college, graduates, and friends, it is 
& great honor to be introduced on this great 
occasion by our very able Ambassador to 
Mexico, the Honorable Robert C. Hill. As 
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a member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate, I am familiar with the 
fine record he has made in strengthening our 
Foreign Service. We are proud to have him 
represent our Government as a symbol of 
American foreign policy in Mexico. 

I wish to express our great pleasure with 
the invitation you extended to Mrs. Morse 
and to me to participate in these commence- 
ment exercises. 

Mexico City College is making a fine repu- 
tation for itself not only in Mexico and in 
other Latin American countries, but also in 
the United States. The educational states- 
manship of President Murray and Vice Pres- 
ident Elmendorf and the high academic 
standing of its faculty entitle it to enthusi- 
astic support from the friends of education. 
particularly in both Mexico and the United 
States. As one who taught in universities 
for 21 years, I am very favorably impressed 
by the curriculum of this college which was 
designed to meet many special needs of its 
student body. In Mexico City College, I see 
the sound foundations on which to build a 
great powerhouse of education generating 
much needed brainpower to serve the hu- 
man needs. The goals of world peace, po- 
litical freedom, universal decent standards 
of living, and the rights of individual liberty 
are dependent for their attainment in no 
small measure upon raising the level of 
enlightenment of millions of people. As 
Jefferson once put it, “the strength of a 
democracy can be no greater than the en- 
lightenment of its people.” 

Mexico City College is doing much and 
provides an educational resource for doing 
much more toward improving relations be- 
tween the United States and all of Latin 
America. Every student who graduates 
from this college is bound to be an en- 
lightened source of good will and intelligent 
understanding of many of the problems of 
our Western Hemisphere. 

Mexico City College deserves the financial 
support of educational foundations and 
friends of education in both the United 
States and Mexico. Yes, it deserves its fair 
share of support from any educational aid 
program that may be a part of the foreign 
aid program of the United States. 

We are all here to honor the young peo- 
ple who are graduating today from this out- 
standing educational institution. To them, 
I extend my sincere congratulations. 

Today they enter into full citizenship 
and responsibility, not only as citizens of a 
particular nation, but also as citizens of the 
world and its community of nations. No 
one of us can ever escape these respon- 
sibilities. We may evade or avoid them, but 
they are ours, nonetheless. 

One of the distinguished former Ambas- 
sadors of the United States to Mexico, Mr. 
Dwight Morrow, once said that one of our 
troubles is that we judge ourselves by our 
motives and others by their actions. 

I would like to talk to you about motives 
and actions in inter-American relations. 

First, about motives. It is my firm con- 
viction that the peoples of the Americas 
generally share the same motives. Their 
desires in life, it seems to me, were best 
described by one of my country’s great- 
est Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his 
annual message to Congress in the dark days 
of 1941. 

“In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure,” he said, “we look forward 
to a world founded upon four essential hu- 
man freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his way—everywhere in 
the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means eco- 
nomic understandings which will secure to 
every nation a healthy peacetime life for its 
inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 
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“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a 
point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit 
an act of physical aggression against any 
neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 

This was not only a statement of Ameri- 
can foreign policy; it was also a statement 
of universal aspirations, These same senti- 
ments have since been embedded in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, and 
in other inter-American agreements. 

But I think any objective student would 
have to admit that our actions have not al- 
ways been well calculated to attain these 
noble ends. When I say “our actions,” I 
speak as a member of the human race and 
not of the U.S, Senate. The blame for our 
failure thus far does not lie entirely in any 
one place; it must be shared, not only in 
the United States and in the other American 
Republics but also by mankind generally. 

My purpose, however, is not to rehash the 
mistakes or fancied mistakes of the past; a 
look backward would be inappropriate on 
this occasion anyway. My purpose, rather, 
is to look forward, to try to ascertain what 
we in the Americas ought to do from this 
point on. 

A short backward look is indispensable, 
nevertheless, 

Although we have fallen short of the ideal 
mark, we have not done too badly. As a 
matter of fact, our successes themselves 
make our failures stand out all the more 
sharply and therefore make them all the 
more frustrating and annoying. 

Let us consider briefly progress in the 
Americas in the last two decades in regard to 
each of Roosevelt's four freedoms. 

First, freedom of speech and expression. 
There has, happily, been great progress made 
in this field in the Americas. Unhappily, 
there remain a few spots where this freedom 
does not yet exist—spots which are made 
more conspicuous because there are so few 
of them. Our distress that such spots still 
exist should not blind us to the fact that 
very considerable progress has been made. 

Second, freedom of religion. On this one, 
I think we can say that, by and large, the 
record of the Americas is pretty good. But 
this good record should not blind us to the 
fact that incidents of bigotry and of persecu- 
tion of minority groups still occur from 
time to time in certain areas. 

Third, freedom from want. In terms of 
the numbers of people involved and of the 
magnitude of the task, this has been our 
biggest failure in the Americas; but even 
here, remarkable progress has been made. 
Over most of the last decade, for example, 
the average annual rate of growth in real 
gross national product for Latin America as 
a whole has been 4 percent or more—a figure 
higher than that for the United States, inci- 
dentally. This is an area, however, in which 
one must keep running in order to stand 
still, and I do not think we are now running 
fast enough. 

Fourth, freedom from fear. We have not 
achieved, either regionally or worldwide, the 
kind of reduction in armaments that Roose- 
velt was talking about. We may achieve in 
Geneva at least a partial limitation on exist- 
ing armaments in the form of a suspension 
of nuclear testing. In the Americas, how- 
ever, we have made some progress along an 
alternative course leading to freedom from 
fear. I refer to the really encouraging de- 
velopment of the Organization of American 
States as an agency for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. 

The most significant force which will shape 
the future of Latin America is the profound 
surge of freedom, now clearly evident, which 
is destined to overtake this entire hemi- 
sphere. 
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It is a happy coincidence that Mexico 
should be the place for one to remark on the 
force of freedom in Latin America; for Mex- 
ico’s great revolution of 1910, which de- 
stroyed the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz that 
held Mexico in its tyrannical grip for a third 
of a century, foreshadowed the ultimate fate 
of dictatorships in this hemisphere. It is 
Mexico, also, which demonstrated that a 
popular revolution need not slip back into 
chaos and disorder. Instead, Mexico re- 
cuperated from its agony of civil war and 
went on to form the creative instrument of 
the revolution—its revolutionary party— 
which has been the architect of Mexico’s new 
society. Mexico’s revolutionary party has 
given this great nation political stability and 
tranquillity, and economic and social devel- 
opment, It has been a true expression of the 
revolution of 1910; for by eliminating the 
military as a political sector of the revolu- 
tionary party almost three decades ago, the 
popular will was made the foundation of 
Mexico’s political and social order; and the 
revolutionary party has itself reached out to 
include and reflect the will of all the diverse 
sectors of Mexican society. Perhaps one of 
the most noteworthy features of the revolu- 
tionary program is that it was made in 
Mexico. Mexico did not need to borrow from 
abroad—it forged its own instruments for 
progress under freedom. Mexico stands today 
as an example—as well as inspiration—for 
this hemisphere, as to the achievements to 
be won when a revolution brings freedom 
and when freedom makes government re- 
sponsive to the people. 

The force of freedom in Latin America is 
not a transitory thing. True, it began a long 
time ago and has languished from time to 
time, even during its modern phase which 
began about the turn of the century. Yet 
when one contemplates the record of the past 
7 years, it is truly remarkable. No less than 
eight countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, El Salvador, Honduras, Peru, and 
Venezuela—took the long step toward de- 
mocracy, mostly by revolution. The com- 
bined population of these countries is about 
55 million—and I wish to remark, parentheti- 
cally, that if we fully understood the signifi- 
cance of the struggle for freedom of this 
huge sector of humanity, we would put aside 
one day in all of America, call it the “Day of 
Liberty,“ and forever commemorate the ac- 
quisition of freedom by the people of 
America. 

The number of men and women who so 
recently gained their freedom represents the 
crescendo in freedom's force in Latin Amer- 
ica. But it is not alone the number—strik- 
ing as it is—which tests this force of the 
surge of freedom. The test is found in two 
facts, often overlooked. One is that the 
tyrannies which were overthrown were not 
isolated tyrannies. They constituted a sys- 
tem, a network, a sinister apparatus aiding 
one another, so that what was destroyed and 
put to rout was an international system of 
despotism. The second fact is that the peo- 
ple who won their freedom, won it by their 
own efforts, by their own sacrifices. Thus, 
while the extent of the force of freedom is 
signified by the numbers involved—and this 
number can be increased if we go back a few 
years before 1952—the strength of the force 
of freedom is revealed by the international 
strength of the apparatus it has destroyed, 
and the durability of the force of freedom is 
revealed by the fact that it was achieved by 
the people themeselves. I know that the 
people of the United States applaud this ef- 
fort, and that in their achievement the peo- 
ple of Latin America have won a position of 
lasting dignity in the minds and in the hearts 
of the people of my country. 

Let me turn now to the future and to the 
question of how we can improve on what we 
nave done, how we can overcome our fail- 
ures, and how we can devise among ourselves 
more friendly acts which will, at one and the 
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same time, match the friendly words which 
one still hears around the hemisphere and 
also drown out the unfriendly words which 
have come in increasing volume in the last 
year. 

What is the significance of freedom’s pow- 
erful surge for the future of Latin America? 
The consequences I see for the future are 
deep and overwhelming in their impact. 

First, is the now inevitable trend toward 
democracy. What has been revealed dur- 
ing the past decade or so is the instability 
of dictatorship, which is another way of 
saying, the instability of governments not 
founded on the will and consent of the peo- 
ple. I may be accused of excessive op- 
timism, but instead of a past in which occa- 
sional experiments in democracy inter- 
rupted a general practice of dictatorships, 
in the future I see dictatorships, if they 
reappear at all, as momentary interruptions 
in the inevitable and irresistible growth of 
democratic government. 

Second, the force of freedom carries with 
it a profound popular will for economic de- 
velopment. When economic and business 
activity is in the hands of a dictator sup- 
ported by a small aristocracy, the rhythm 
of development is slow, erratic, and incom- 
plete. Where people are free, the will to 
develop is comprehensive and strong. Eco- 
nomic development is inevitable for Latin 
America, at a faster pace than ever before 
and on a broader scale. 

Third, the fruits of economic development 
are bound to be better distributed. Eco- 
nomic development requires careful plan- 
ning, the proper selection of objectives, the 
training of people and the exercise of self- 
discipline. In the free community, the sup- 
port of the people must be solicited for the 
nation’s program. It can only be done by 
giving the people a permanent stake in 
the community’s welfare. The people of 
Latin America have already demonstrated 
that their struggle for liberty has been won 
in the midst of widespread poverty. They 
will not again easily surrender their liberty 
for bread alone. But the demand for eco- 
nomic development which originates with 
the people must promise a rise in the stand- 
ards of living. It must promise widespread 
education and technical training. It must 
promise the increased application of modern 
science and technology in all avenues of 
life. When it is the popular will from which 
development springs, the riches of develop- 
ment must return to the people in increas- 
ing measure. Thus it is that the force of 
freedom presages a final conquest over the 
ancient plagues of poverty, disease and il- 
literacy. 

Finally, I foresee an eventual development 
of a new level of friendship and understand- 
ing between the United States and Latin 
America. Friendship between nations must 
ultimately rest upon the deepest sense of 
dignity, of self-respect, which nations feel 
about themselves. As freedom is acquired, 
as development occurs, as stability and 
progress are achieved, a nation’s self-respect 
grows. The extremes of popular national- 
ism, so widespread at the beginning of the 
journey of progress, are converted into self- 
confidence as nations acquire the mastery 
of self-government. And when self-con- 
fidence begins, so does the possibility of 
friendship and understanding. I foresee, 
thus, as the product of the present surge for 
freedom, a new level of friendship—a friend- 
ship between the United States and its 
neighbors based upon equality in freedom 
and equality in our confidence to master and 
employ for the good of all, the instruments 
of progress. 

These, then, are the future products of 
the force of freedom. They constitute all 
together a vast change in a New America, 
from the pessimism of Simon Bolivar about 
the possibilities of freedom in America, to 
the optimism of frecdom’s own conquest. 
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There are many obstacles yet to be over- 
come, but the people of this hemisphere will 
conquer these obstacles. Communism is one 
of these obstacles. At this very time the 
forces of communism are attempting to link 
themselves to Latin America’s march to 
freedom. But what has communism to 
offer? It offers this hemisphere a formula 
on how to lose freedom. Whichever way one 
looks at communism, at bottom its funda- 
mental doctrine is revealed: That the only 
way a community can progress is to sur- 
render its freedom to a dictatorship of self- 
styled pundits—the so-called leadership of 
the proletariat—who arrogate to themselves 
the final wisdom about the laws of man- 
kind’s development. Dictatorship is the 
heart of the Communist matter; but Latin 
America already knows more about freedom 
and how to acquire it than does Soviet 
Russia. 

The whole question of inter-American re- 
lations and its role in all these areas is cur- 
rently the subject of a thorough-going study 
by a subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the U.S. Senate, This 
subcommittee has been diligently at work 
for almost a year; it has another year's work 
still ahead of it. We have called in some of 
the outstanding universities and research 
institutions in the United States to study 
various aspects of the problem and report to 
us. Those reports, which are not yet com- 
plete, will be followed by hearings and fur- 
ther exploration by the subcommittee itself. 
We are determined to do a thoroughly ob- 
jective, nonpartisan job, and we hope that 
we can make useful, constructive recom- 
mendations. It would be premature at this 
point for me to try to anticipate what those 
recommendations will be, and I shall not do 
so. I think I can, however, lay down cer- 
tain general principles. 

I want to speak particularly of economic 
development which is the modern expression 
for Roosevelt’s “freedom from want“ and 
which is by all odds the major problem of 
inter-American relations. 

There are, it is said, many ways to skin 
a cat, and there are also many ways to 
achieye economic development. I am dis- 
trustful of anybody who picks out one way, 
and says this is the only road to salvation. 

I do, however, have some suggestions to 
make regarding economic policy for all the 
American countries, my own included. 

There are three elements in economic de- 
velopment, and each is as important as one 
of the legs on a three-legged stool. These 
elements are people, resources, and capital. 
Any two can be partially substituted for the 
other, but if any one is totally absent, eco- 
nomic development will not occur. For 
balanced economic. growth, development of 
each of the three should proceed harmo- 
niously and concurrently, 

Much of the current discussion of inter- 
American economic problems, I think, cen- 
ters too much on the need for capital to the 
neglect of the development of human re- 
sources, and the problem thereby tends to 
become distorted. But I do not underesti- 
mate the need for capital, so let me talk 
about that first. 

At this particular point in time, it is in 
the national interest of the United States to 
export capital, just as it is In the national 
interest of most of the other American Re- 
publics to import capital. And this is ex- 
actly what has been happening to the tune 
of several million dollars a year. It has 
occurred largely in the private sector, and 
on balance, it has made a great contribution 
to economic growth. 

But it is mainly equity capital, looking 
for a profit. There is nothing wrong with 
this, as far as it goes. The trouble is it 
it doesn’t go far enough. It doesn’t go into 
the kind of nonprofit development which is 
essential to economic growth. A great many 
developments of this kind have been fi- 
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nanced through the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and the Development 
Loan Fund. I hope more will be done 
through the forthcoming Inter-American 
Development Bank. But I wonder if all of 
this is being done in the most effective way 
possible, 

Better results would follow, in my judg- 
ment, if greater use were made of line-of- 
credit arrangements under which credits are 
established and drawn on, as needed, for a 
variety of specific projects. In certain eir- 
cumstances, it might even be possible and 
desirable to work out provisions for these 
lines of credit to revolve—that is, for repay- 
ments automatically to replenish the total 
amount of credit that could be drawn, 

Greater use of such line-of-credit arrange- 
ments, it seems to me, would make it easier 
for all the peoples of this hemisphere to de- 
velop their own resources in their own way. 
This surely is fundamental. 

I think it must be frankly realized that all 
of the investments and all of the technology 
of the United States will not by themselves 
bring about the kind of economic develop- 
ment which we are seeking in the American 
Republics, That can only be done by the 
people of these Republics themselves. Wein 
the United States can help, but we cannot 
do the whole job. 

If it is fundamental that people have the 
right to develop their own resources in their 
own way, it is equally fundamental that 
they are the ones who must do the develop- 
ing. A 20th century economy cannot exist 
in an 18th century social structure. Edu- 
cation is of paramount importance in this 
respect, and so far as I am aware, not a 
single country in the Americas is making a 
sufficient investment in its own people. 

In fact, frankness compels me to call to 
the attention of the citizens of the United 
States in this audience that our own coun- 
try is falling far behind in an adequate 
education program. We are denying to 
thousands of American boys and girls the 
opportunity for a college education such as 
the one obtained by the members of this 
graduating class today. How are we doing 
it? We are doing it by making it necessary 
for thousands and thousands of children to 
go to grade schools and high schools in some 
parts of the United States so low in their 
academic standards that the students who 
attend them cannot possibly qualify for col- 
lege admission requirements when they 
reach college age. This is a great waste of 
human resources. 

We cannot expect to stay ahead of Russia 
in manpower, but we must see to it that we 
stay ahead of Russia in brainpower. Yet, 
when some of us propose in the Congress of 
the United States that our Federal Govern- 
ment also has some responsibility in helping 
the States develop adequate educational fa- 
cilities, we are charged with various things, 
such as interfering with States rights or 
being advocates of creeping socialism or what 
not. All we are trying to do is to give to 
every boy and girl, irrespective of place of 
birth, an equal opportunity to enjoy the 
advantages of a good education and the 
maximum development of the student's po- 
tential brainpower. 

It takes capital to develop resources, but it 
also takes people; and the people came first. 
This is a fleld in which the activities of the 
Organization of American States could well 
be expanded. 7 

Another field for greater OAS concern is 
that of economic cooperation. In consider- 
ing the economic problems of this hemi- 
sphere, we ought, in my judgment, to pay 
more attention to Adam Smith’s doctrine of 
natural advantage. That is, each of us ought 
to concentrate on doing that which we can 
do best. No nation of this hemisphere, not 
even mine, is big enough to be a self-con- 
tained economic unit. If any nation tries to 
become self-sufficient, it is not only doomed 
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to failure; worse, it wastes resources which 
are more badly needed in other lines of en- 
deavor, 

From this, it follows, in my Judgment, that 
we should think more along the lines of mov- 
ing toward economic unity just as we have 
moved toward political unity. I realize that 
this will be difficult, that it will involve some 
possibly painful adjustments for some of us, 
and that it cannot be done overnight. But 
I think its benefits will make all its difficul- 
ties and adjustments worthwhile. I am 
hopeful that the Central American Economic 
Union will point the way toward larger 
groupings. 

An American common market would not 
only lead to more efficient use of resources; 
it would also contribute to the formation 
and growth of the institutions which are 
indispensable to economic development. It 
would, for example, make possible larger fi- 
nancial institutions and more extensive mar- 
kets for securities. 

Finally, it seems to me that the OAS could 
make a historic contribution in the field of 
intrahemispheric defense. We have seen 
how the OAS has already made great and en- 
couraging progress in the pacific settlement 
of disputes among its members. I suggest 
the time has come to build upon this prog- 
ress and explore the possibilities of arriving 
at a regional agreement, within this hemi- 
sphere, for the reduction, or at least the limi- 
tation, of armaments. Such an agreement 
would have several obvious and immediate 
advantages. 

For one thing, it would at once free very 
considerable resources which are now going 
into armaments and which are more badly 
needed for schools and other aspects of socio- 
economic development. 

For another, it would tend to diminish the 
influence of the military and increase the 
influence of the civilian branches of govern- 
ment. This would have a very salutary 
effect, especially in those few countries 
which still suffer under military or quasi- 
military dictatorships. 

Finally, it would, I think, set a good ex- 
ample for the rest of the world. 

As many of you know, I hold to the posi- 
tion in the Senate of the United States that 
the United States should not grant military 
aid to dictatorships anywhere in the world, 
including Latin America, I am willing to 
support some military aid to free nations in 
Latin America for hemispheric defense, but 
even here I think it is preferable to. develop 
a hemispheric police force under the juris- 
diction and direction of some international 
organization such as the Organization of 
American States. 

I am a strong supporter of increasing eco- 
nomic aid programs for Latin America, pref- 
erably on a line-of-credit loan basis related 
to specific economic projects that will help 
bring direct economic benefits to the people 
of Latin America. 

A distinguished Brazilian pointed out a 
few months ago that “the relations between 
the United States and Latin America are per- 
turbed, on both sides, by the prevalence of 
psychological behavior complexes.” As a 
consequence, he added, “the instrumental- 
ity of inter-American cooperation has in- 
creasingly become a mechanism for juridical 
and political coexistence rather than a sys- 
tem for mutual understanding.” 

Our biggest piece of unfinished business is 
to repair our mutual understanding. This is 
what the members of this audience are pe- 
culiarly well equipped todo. Whatever your 
vocation may be, I ask you to make this your 
avocation. Task you to take it seriously. 

In closing, I wish to charge the members 
of this fine graduating class with the moral 
obligation of dedicating yourselves to the 
cause of world peace. Each one of you has 
the opportunity of repaying, in part, the 
debt which you owe Mexico City College for 
the fine education it has given to you by 
making yourself an ambassador of good will 
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in the cause of world peace. Your genera- 
tion has an opportunity to lead mankind to- 
ward a system of international justice 
through law under which international dis- 
putes will be settled by the application of 
rules of reason through judicial process ap- 
plied by international organizations such as 
the Organization of American States and the 
United Nations. The answer to the interna- 
tional tensions that threaten world peace 
today is not to be found in a nuclear war. 
It must be found by enlightened people 
everywhere seeking to solve the causes of 
international misunderstanding and to 
strengthen the forces of freedom of which I 
have spoken to you. 

I congratulate you on your opportunity to 
take up the burden of this great moral obli- 
gation. May God bless you in all of your 
endeavors. 


INCENTIVE AWARD TO MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH HANUNIAN, TRANSLATOR IN 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to see, from the information 
bulletin published by the Library of 
Congress, that Mrs. Elizabeth Hanunian, 
a translator in the Library has been 
given the employee incentive award. I 
am sure that almost every Member of 
this body, has, at one time or another, 
been the recipient of Mrs. Hanunian's 
very capable services. 

The Librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress is to be complimented on his good 
judgment in giving the incentive award 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Hanunian to whom I 
extend my congratulations and good 
wishes that this recognition may lead 
to her promotion. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


The following additional bill was in- 
troduced: 


By Mr, BUTLER: 

S. 2211. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to the State of Maryland of a tract of 
land located on the campus of the University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md., which was 
previously donated by the State of Maryland 
to the United States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1851) for the 
establishment of a Commission on a 
Department of Science and Technology, 
reported it favorably, without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report (No. 408) 
thereon, 


AMENDMENT AND CLARIFICATION 
OF REEMPLOYMENT PROVISIONS 
OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING AND SERVICE ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, to 
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the bill (S. 1191) to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed. 


RELIEF OF MATILDA KOLICH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 384, Senate bill 1613. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1613) for 
the relief of Matilda Kolich. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, JUNE 
22, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in accordance with the pre- 
vious order, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 52 minutes a.m. on Friday, 
June 19, 1959) the Senate adjourned, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, June 22, 1959, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 18, 1959: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Bernard Gufler, of Washington, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 


potentiary of the United States of America 
to Ceylon, vice Lampton Berry. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 18, 1959: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

John Howard Morrow, of North Carolina, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Guinea. 

William M. Rountree, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Pakistan. 

Dempster McIntosh, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Colombia. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


John J. Allen, Jr., of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, 


REJECTION 
Executive nomination rejected by the 
Senate June 18, 1959: 


Lewis L. Strauss, of New York, to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


June 18 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JUNE 18, 1959 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 5: 1-2: Be ye therefore fol- 
lowers of God, and walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us. 

Almighty God, grant that we may be 
abundantly equal to the duties and tasks 
of this new day, confronting them with 
a sense of power that exceeds our sense 
of difficulty. 

Deliver us from the anxieties and 
worries which consume our strength and 
mar our peace. May we remain calm 
and courageous in the contemplation of 
Thy divine grace and love. 

Show us how the lofty ambitions and 
aspirations, which animate us and which 
we cherish, may be brought to fulfill- 
ment and fruition. 

We are daily praying that the spirit 
of peace and good will may have an 
ever-widening dominion, removing the 
things that engender strife and 
strengthening the bonds of friendship 
among all the nations. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House (to the Senate amendment 
to the House amendment) to the bill 
(S. 1) entitled “An act to amend the 
Federal Airport Act in order to extend 
the time for making grants under the 
provisions of such act, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1968) 
entitled “An act to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support pro- 
gram.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the U.S. Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers 
referred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 59-12. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATON BILL 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 7175) mak- 

ing appropriations for the Department 

of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1960, and for other purposes, with 
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Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
WHITTEN, MARSHALL, CANNON, ANDERSEN 
of Minnesota, and TABER. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill H.R. 7175 may have until 
midnight June 22 in which to file a re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


Mr. Speaker, I 


[Roll No. 90] 
Ashley Daddario Powell 
Belcher Davis, Tenn. Rabaut 
Blatnik Dorn, S. C Rostenkowski 
Blitch Gray Scherer 
Canfield Hagen Short 
Carter Harris ‘Teague, Tex 
Celler Harrison Willis 
Cohelan Kasem Wilson 
Cooley McGinley Withrow 
Curtis, Mass. Macdonald 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 404 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


WHEAT PROGRAM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1968) to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quota and price support program, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 560) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1968) to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quota and price support program, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 
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“That title 1 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, for each of the 
1960 and 1961 crops of wheat price support 
shall be made available as provided in this 
section. The support price for each such 
crop shall be 80 per centum of the parity 
price therefor. Wheat of any such crop shall 
be eligible for price support only if (1) the 
farm on which the wheat is produced is in 
compliance with the farm wheat acreage al- 
lotment for such crop, and (2) the total 
acreage on the farm devoted to the produc- 
tion of crops supported under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, which would 
normally be harvested in the calendar year 
in which the wheat crop for which the pro- 
ducer applies for price support is normally 
harvested, does not exceed the total average 
annual acreage on the farm devoted to the 
production of such price supported crops for 
harvest in 1957 and 1958, less an acreage 
equal to 20 per centum of the farm acreage 
allotment for the crop of wheat for which 
application for price support is made which 
would be in effect for the farm except for 
the reduction thereof as provided in section 
334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended: Provided, however, 
That a farm shall be deemed in compliance 
with the foregoing requirements for price 
support for wheat if no crop other than 
wheat supported under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is produced on the farm 
for harvest in 1960 or 1961, whichever is ap- 
plicable, and the farm is in compliance with 
the farm wheat acreage allotment. In ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, the acreage of such price supported 
crops for 1957 and 1958 may be adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions, established 
crop-rotation practices for the farm, diver- 
sion under soil bank programs, and to reflect 
acreage history preserved under section 377 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, to the extent of any unused 
allotment not diverted to the production of 
such price supported crops. For the pur- 
poses of this section a producer shall not be 
deemed to have exceeded the farm acreage 
allotment or the acreage of permitted price 
supported crops for the farm unless the pro- 
ducer knowingly exceeded such allotment or 
permitted acreage. In addition, for the 1960 
or 1961 crops of wheat, if marketing quotas 
for the particular crop are in effect and the 
producers on the farm meet the foregoing 
requirements for price support and, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, designate an acreage on the farm 
equal to the 20 per centum reduction in the 
farm acreage allotment required under sec- 
tion 334(c)(2) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended, for the particular crop 
of wheat and do not produce any crop thereon 
which is normally harvested in the calendar 
year in which the particular crop of wheat 
is normally harvested and do not graze such 
acreage during such year, such producers 
shall be entitled to a wheat payment in kind 
from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
equal in value to one-third of the average 
annual yield in bushels of wheat per har- 
vested acre on the farm for the three years 
immediately preceding the year for which 
the designation is made, adjusted for ab- 
normal weather conditions and as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, multiplied by the number of desig- 
nated acres. Such wheat may be marketed 
without penalty but shall not be eligible for 
price support. The payment in kind shall be 
made by the issuance of a negotiable certifi- 
cate which Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall redeem in wheat equal in value to the 
value of the certificate. The certificate shall 
have a value equal to the number of bushels 
determined as aforesaid multiplied by the 
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basic county support rate per bushel for 
number one wheat of the crop normally har- 
vested in the year for which the acreage is 
designated and for the county in which the 
designated acreage is located. The wheat re- 
deemable for such certificate shall be valued 
at the market price thereof as determined by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The Secre- 
tary shall provide by regulation for the shar- 
ing of a certificate among producers on the 
farm on a fair and equitable basis. The 
acreage on the farm which would otherwise 
be eligible to be placed in the conservation re- 
serve program for 1960 or 1961 shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the required 
reduction of 20 per centum under section 
334 (0) (2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, for the wheat crop of the 
corresponding year. Price support at 80 per 
centum of parity under this section shall be 
made available only to cooperators and only 
if producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas for the crop: Provided further, (1) 
That beginning with the crop of wheat to be 
harvested in 1960, the total amount of price 
support extended to any person on any year’s 
production of wheat through loans or pur- 
chases made or made available by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, or other agency 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture shall 
not exceed $35,000, (2) That the term per- 
son” shall mean an individual, partnership, 
firm, joint-stock company, corporation, asso- 
ciation, trust, estate, or other legal entity, or 
any two or more legal entities the beneficial 
ownership of which is substantially the same 
or is in members of the same household, or a 
State, political subdivision of a State, or any 
agency thereof, except that in the case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate 
families or households each such family or 
household may be considered at its option 
as a person for the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, (3) That in the case of any loan to, or 
purchase from, a cooperative marketing or- 
ganization, such limitation shall not apply 
to the amount of price support received by 
the cooperative marketing organization, but 
the amount of price support made available 
to any person through such cooperative mar- 
keting organization shall be included in de- 
termining the amount of price support re- 
ceived by such person for purposes of such 
limitation, and (4) That the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall issue regulations prescrib- 
ing such rules as he determines necessary to 
prevent the evasion of such limitation. In 
case marketing quotas are disapproved, price 
support to cooperators shall be as provided 
in section 101 (d) (3). 

“Src. 2. (a) In lieu of the provisions of 
item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, the following pro- 
visions shall apply to the 1960 and 1961 crops 
of wheat: 

“*(1) If a national marketing quota for 
wheat is in effect for any marketing year, 
farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for 
the crop of wheat which is normally har- 
vested in the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins. The farm marketing 
quota for any crop of wheat shall be the 
actual production of the acreage planted to 
such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm 
marketing excess. The farm marketing ex- 
cess shall be an amount equal to double the 
normal yield of wheat per acre established 
for the farm multiplied by the number of 
acres planted to such crop of wheat on the 
farm in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop unless the producer, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary and within the time prescribed 
therein, establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary the actual production of such crop 
of wheat on the farm. If such actual pro- 
duction is so established the farm marketing 
excess shall be such actual production less 
the actual production of the farm wheat 
acreage allotment. Actual production of 
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the farm wheat acreage allotment shall mean 
the actual average yield per harvested acre 
of wheat on the farm multiplied by the num- 
ber of acres constituting the farm acreage 
allotment. In determining the actual aver- 
age yield per harvested acre of wheat and 
the actual production of wheat on the farm 
any acreage utilized for feed without thresh- 
ing after the wheat is headed, or available 
for such utilization at the time the actual 
production is determined, shall be considered 
harvested acreage and the production thereof 
in terms of grain shall be appraised in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary and such production included 
in the actual production of wheat on the 
farm. The acreage planted to wheat on a 
farm shall include all acreage planted to 
wheat for any purpose and self-seeded (vol- 
unteer) wheat, but shall not include any 
acreage that is disposed of prior to harvest 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary.’ 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340 (2)), the 
rate of penalty on wheat of the 1960 and 1961 
crops shall be 65 per centum of the parity 
price per bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the 
calendar year in which the crop is harvested. 

“(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) 
of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
as amended, the following provisions shall 
apply to the 1960 and 1961 crops of wheat: 

3) The farm marketing excess for 
wheat shall be regarded as available for 
marketing, and the penalty and the storage 
amount or amounts of wheat to be delivered 
to the Secretary shall be computed upon 
double the normal production of the excess 
acreage. If the farm marketing excess so 
computed is adjusted downward on the basis 
of actual production, the difference between 
the amount of the penalty or storage com- 
puted on the basis of double the normal 
production and as computed on actual pro- 
duction shall be returned to or allowed the 
producer or a corresponding adjustment 
made in the amount to be delivered to the 
Secretary if the producer elects to make 
such delivery. The Secretary shall issue 
regulations under which the farm marketing 
excess of wheat for the farm shall be stored 
or delivered to him. Upon failure to store, 
or deliver to the Secretary, the farm market- 
ing excess within such time as may be de- 
termined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary the penalty computed as afore- 
said shall be paid by the producer. Any 
wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder 
shall become the property of the United 
States and shall be disposed of by the Secre- 
tary for relief purposes in the United States 
or foreign countries or in such other manner 
as he shall determine will divert it from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce.’ 

“(d) Item (7) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7)), is amended to read as follows: 

„%) A farm marketing quota on any 
crop of wheat shall not be applicable to any 
farm on which the acreage planted to wheat 
for such crop does not exceed fifteen acres: 
Provided, however, That a farm marketing 
quota on the 1960 and 1961 crops of wheat 
shall be applicable to— 

“*(1) any farm on which the acreage of 
wheat exceeds twelve acres; 

“*(ii) any farm on which any wheat is 
planted if mo wheat was planted on such 
farm for harvest in the calendar years 1957, 
1958, and 1959; and ’ 

“«(iii) any farm on which any wheat is 
planted if any of the producers who share in 
the wheat produced on such farm share in 
the wheat produced on any other farm.” 

“(e) Item (12) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7 U.S. C. 
1340(12)), shall not be applicable with re- 
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spect to the 1960 and 1961 crops of wheat. 

“(f) In lieu of the provisions of section 
326(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, the following pro- 
visions shall apply to the 1960 and 1961 
crops of wheat: 

““(b) If a farm is in compliance with its 
farm acreage allotment for any crop of 
wheat and the actual production of such 
crop of wheat on the farm is less than the 
normal production of the farm wheat acre- 
age allotment, an amount equal to the de- 
ficiency may be marketed without penalty 
from wheat of previous crops stored by the 
producers on the farm to postpone the pay- 
ment of marketing quota penalties.’ 

“Sec. 3. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 334 is amended by inserting 
“(1)” after “(c)” and adding a new sub- 
paragraph (2) following subparagraph (c) (1) 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, each old or new farm acreage allot- 
ment for the 1960 and 1961 crops of wheat as 
determined on the basis of a minimum na- 
tional acreage allotment of fifty-five million 
acres shall be reduced by 20 per centum. In 
the event notices of farm acreage allotments 
for the 1960 crop of wheat have been mailed 
to farm operators prior to the effective date of 
this subparagraph (2) new notices showing 
the required reduction shall be mailed to 
farm operators as soon as practicable.’ 

“(b) Section 334 is further amended by 
inserting a new paragraph (d) between para- 
graphs (e) and (e) to read as follows: 

„dd) For the purposes of subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) of this section, any farm— 

““(1) to which a wheat marketing quota 
is applicable; and 

* 2) on which the acreage planted to 
wheat exceeds the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment; and 

“ (3) on which the marketing excess is 
zero 
shall be regarded as a farm on which the 
entire amount of the farm marketing excess 
has been delivered to the Secretary or stored 
in accordance with applicable regulations to 
avoid or postpone the payment of the 
penalty.’ 

„(e) Subsection (f) of section 335 is 
amended by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of item (1) and adding ‘and shall not 
apply to other farms with respect to the 1960 
and 1961 crops;’. 

“(d) Section 362 is amended by deleting 
the second sentence thereof. 

“(e) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
835 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, are hereby repealed and 
subsection (d) of said section is repealed 
effective beginning with the 1960 crop of 
wheat. 

“Sec. 4. Section 101(d) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
striking out paragraph (5). 

“Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the 
“Wheat Act of 1959’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
W. R. POAGE, 
GEORGE M. GRANT, 
CARL ALBERT, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
4 Kart E. MUNDT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1968) to strengthen the 
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wheat marketing quota and price support 
program, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

House action was on H.R. 7246, following 
which the Senate bill was taken from the 
Speaker's table and amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and substituting 
the language of H.R. 7246 as passed by the 
House. The amendment reported herewith 
combines the provisions of the Senate bill 
and the House amendment and was agreed 
to by the conferees as a substitute for the 
House amendment. 


EFFECT OF THE BILL 


The overall effect of the bill as agreed upon 
by the conferees and reported herewith will 
result in a wheat program for the years 
1960 and 1961 which will— 

(1) reduce wheat production an estimated 
200 million to 300 million bushels per year; 

(2) result in a cash saving to the Govern- 
ment of an estimated $150 million to $200 
million per year. 


SHORT EXPLANATION OF CONFERENCE 
SUBSTITUTE 


The conference substitute contains the 
following major provisions of a temporary 
nature, applicable only with respect to the 
1960 and 1961 wheat crops: 

(1) provides price support at 80 percent of 
parity; 

(2) reduces each farm acreage allotment 
by 20 percent below the allotment it wouid 
otherwise receive for the crops of 1960 and 
1961; 

(3) prevents the diversion of such 20 per- 
cent to any other crops receiving price sup- 
ports by conditioning wheat price support on 
reducing the acreage of other price supported 
crops below the 1957-58 average by an acre- 
age equal to the 20 percent reduction in 
wheat acreage; 

(4) provides a payment in kind (one- 
third of the average annual yield) on an 
acreage equal to such 20 percent, if such 
acreage is not used for the harvest of any 
crop nor grazed; 

(5) imposes penalties on the actual yield 
of wheat from acres in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment (or double the normal 
yield if the actual yield is not shown); 

(6) increases the marketing penalty on 
excess wheat from 45 percent of parity to 
65 percent of parity; 

(7) reduces the 15-acre exemption to 12 
acres, and restricts it to farms which planted 
wheat in 1957, 1958, or 1959, and to producers 
who produce wheat on only one farm; 

(8) removes the 30-acre limitation on the 
feed wheat exemption; and 

(9) restricts to farms which are in com- 
pliance with their acreage allotments the 
right to withdraw and market wheat stored 
from a previous crop to avoid penalty. 

The conference substitute makes the fol- 
lowing permanent changes in the law: 

(1) limits wheat price support operations 
to $35,000 per producer per year; 

(2) repeals the 200-bushel exemption; 

(3) prevents an acreage history penalty 
where, by reason of production failure, the 
producer has no marketing excess which he 
can store to avoid such a penalty; 

(4) repeals the authority for price support 
to noncooperators with respect to any basic 
agricultural commodity; and 

(5) repeals a provision requiring the 
County Agent or the local Committee Chair- 
man to maintain an additional copy of the 
acreage allotment list for each commodity. 

COMPARISON WITH HOUSE AMENDMENT 

The acreage reduction and price support 


provisions of the bill follow the House 
amendment, including the denial of price 


support on wheat if the diverted acreage is 
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devoted to any other crop eligible for price 
support, a payment in kind if the diverted 
acreage is not used for the production of any 
crops whatever nor grazed, and limitation of 
price support to the commercial wheat pro- 
ducing area. The major differences between 
the House amendment and the conference 
substitute are that the level of price support 
is 80 percent (instead of 90 percent in the 
House amendment) and the required reduc- 
tion in acreage is 20 percent (instead of 25 
percent as in the House amendment). 

The House provision providing price sup- 
port for noncooperators if marketing quotas 
for wheat should be disapproved is not con- 
tained in the conference substitute. In its 
place, the conferees adopted the Senate pro- 
vision which will have the effect of prohibit- 
ing price support to noncooperators with re- 
spect to any basic commodity. If marketing 
quotas should be disapproved, price support 
at 50 percent of parity would be made avail- 
able only to cooperators. The conference 
substitute will make no change in the ex- 
isting provision of law which fixes the mini- 
mum CCC resale price for wheat at 105 per- 
cent of the current support price, plus carry- 
ing charges, 

In order to qualify for the payment in 
kind provided by the conference substitute, 
the producer is required, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, to 
designate an acreage on the farm equal to 
the 20 percent reduction in the farm wheat 
acreage allotment. A great deal of author- 
ity has been left in this matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. The intention of 
the conferees is that an acreage of cropland 
approximately equal in productive capacity 
to the producer’s wheat acreage shall be 
designated, but experience under the Soil 
Bank Act has shown that it is difficult to 
spell out this intention within the rigid 
framework of law. The conference there- 
fore leaves it to regulation, which may be 
adapted to new cases or problems as they 
arise. The Secretary is authorized and is 
expected to issue such regulations as may 
be necessary to effect the reduction in pro- 
duction contemplated by this provision, 

The conference adopted the Senate pro- 
vision relating to production of wheat on 
acreage in excess of acreage allotments. 
Under this provision any wheat produced 
on excess acreage will be considered farm 
marketing excess and subject to penalty. 
Under the House amendment, the market- 
ing excess would have been reduced to zero 
if the total production on the allotted and 
excess acres did not exceed the normal pro- 
duction of the allotted acres. 

The conference substitute contains the 
Senate provisions restricting the 15-acre 
exemption to 12 acres in 1960 and 1961, 
This permits any producer who has har- 
vested wheat in 1957, 1958, or 1959, except 
producers operating more than one farm, 
to take full advantage of the 12-acre ex- 
emption. The House provision would have 
restricted the exemption to 12 acres or the 
highest acreage planted on the farm in the 
immediately preceding 3 years. 

The conference substitute makes no 
change in the provisions, common to both 
the Senate and House bills, permitting a 
producer to grow as much wheat as he 
wants if he uses it all on the farm where 
it is produced. 

With respect to eligibility for voting in 
the referendum on wheat marketing quotas, 
the conference substitute follows the Sen- 
ate bill, which made no change in existing 
law. Under the conference substitute, pro- 
ducers who will be subject to the market- 
ing quotas upon which the referendum is 
held will be eligible to vote in that refer- 
endum. Thus, all producers who are af- 
fected by the temporary reduction in the 
exemption from 15 acres to 12 acres will be 
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eligible to vote in the referendum to be 
held next July on the 1960 wheat crop. 
Harotp D. CooLey, 
W. R. Poace, 
GEORGE M. GRANT, 
CARL ALBERT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees bring for the consideration of 
the House today a compromise bill 
which has been worked out in confer- 
ence with the conferees of the other 
body in 2 days of sessions. The form 
of the bill which we bring today follows 
substantially the form of the House bill. 
The compromise is a compromise with 
respect to the support level and with 
respect to cuts in allotments. 

The Senate bill was a multiprice bill 
which provided for various stages of 
price support ranging from 65 to 75 to 80 
percent of parity with a stairstep of 
cuts ranging from no cuts to cuts up to 
20 percent. It was the opinion of the 
House conferees that that kind of bill 
would not do the job; we would have 
no way of knowing whether we would 
get any cuts either in price or in acre- 
age. Certainly it would be sure that we 
would not get enough cuts to bring the 
production of wheat below the disap- 
pearance of wheat. The bill upon which 
the conferees have compromised reduces 
the price support feature contained in 
the House bill from 90 percent to 80 
percent. The House conferees submitted 
practically every possible intervening 
proposal between 90 percent and 80 per- 
cent, and all proposals were rejected by 
the Senate conferees until we reached 
the level of 80 percent. There were 
some who wanted to continue the sup- 
port level at 75 percent. The majority 
of the members of the House conferees 
wanted the House bill. This conference 
report represents a compromise. 

This bill also will provide for a re- 
duction in acreage allotments by 20 
percent. In the considered judgment 
of your conferees this bill will take more 
than 11 million acres out of production 
and will cut the production of wheat by 
about 300 million bushels per year in a 
normal year. It will cut costs to the 
Government an average of about $200 
million a year. It will aid the wheat 
farmers of this country because it will 
begin to get disappearance above pro- 
duction, and everybody that knows any- 
thing about the program knows that 
the wheat farmers cannot expect to con- 
tinue with a program under which the 
Government is buying at the rate of 100 
million to 400 million bushels of wheat 
per year and storing it at a carrying 
charge of from 18 to 30 cents a bushel, 
wheat which we can neither sell nor 
give away at home or abroad. That is 
the important issue in this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. When the bill was 
before the House the gentleman offered 
an amendment which, as I understood, 
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gave the small wheat farmer a vote in 
the referendum. The gentleman made 
@ very persuasive argument for it. 
Now, is that provision still in the bill 
under this conference report, or has it 
been taken out? 

Mr. ALBERT. No; the Senate provi- 
sion was accepted. The Senate provi- 
sion is a partial victory for the small 
farmer, and giving up the right to vote 
was à partial loss to the small farmer. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, the 
right of the small wheat farmer to vote 
in the referendum has been taken out 
of the bill by the conference action? 

Mr. ALBERT. Only those subject to 
marketing penalties are permitted to 
vote, which means those who have allot- 
ments of more than 12 acres, I will say 
to the distinguished gentleman; or to 
those who plant more than 12 acres. 

In return for that, the Senate bill is 
more liberal in its acreage allowance to 
the small farmer, because under the 
House bill the exemption extended either 
to 12 acres or the highest planted. 
Under the conference report any farmer 
who planted wheat in any amount, 
from less than an acre up, is entitled to 
s full exemption of 12 acres under this 


Now I want to go to the basic philoso- 
phy of this bill. The purpose of this 
bill is to cut Government costs, to cut 
wheat production and to try to do that 
without wrecking the economy of the 
wheat farmer. That is the purpose and 
275 philosophy of this conference re- 
po 


The President's press conference yes- 
terday has been quoted quite a bit lately, 
as to whether he will sign or veto this 
bill. I do not know what the President 
of the United States will do and I do 
not think you can tell from his press 
conference what he will do. But I know 
this, that if the President vetoes this 
bill it will be his responsibility and his 
alone. If the President signs this bill, 
the primary responsibility for what 
happens will be in the Congress of the 
United States where it should be. We 
are the primary legislative authority 
of this country and I, for one, am will- 
75 to take my share of the responsibil- 

y. 

If the President vetoes this bill, he 
will be vetoing a measure which con- 
tains in many particulars legislative 
reforms which he has advocated. Every- 
thing in this bill but the support level 
has been advocated by the President of 
the United States. In his message to 
Congress on January 29, the President 
of the United States said that the con- 
trol aspect of this approach is drastic 
regimentation which Congress has not 
been willing to impose. While this ap- 
proach might have merit for an emer- 
gency adjustment it would not be in the 
best longtime interests of the wheat 
growers and agriculture generally. . 

Mr. Speaker, if there was ever a time 
when we have an emergency adjustment 
period that time is now. What else did 
the President recommend? He recom- 
mended that we eliminate the provision 
allowing farmers to grow up to 15 acres. 
We have reduced that to 12. 
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He recommended that we raise the 
penalty rate for overplanting to a point 
that will stop the practice, and we have 
done that precisely as he recommended. 

He has recommended that we base the 
penalty for overplanting on the actual 
overproduction rather than the normal 
yield per acre. We have done that pre- 
cisely as the President has recommended. 

He has asked that we eliminate the 
55 million acre minimum, and we have 
reduced that minimum to 44 million 
acres. 

He has asked on various occasions that 
we allow unrestricted production of 
wheat for feed on the farm so that a 
farmer can plant all he wants to plant 
for his own purposes. We have done 
that precisely as the President of the 
United States has previously recom- 
mended. 

This bill will reduce production, I re- 
peat, by 300 million bushels a year. This 
bill will cut the cost. This bill should be 
enacted. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoeven}. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to where the responsibility may 
lie as far as the enactment of wheat 
legislation is concerned, the fact still 
remains that the responsibility for en- 
acting realistic legislation which can be 
enacted into law is within the province 
of the Congress of the United States. 
You cannot shift that responsibility to 
the President of the United States, no 
matter how hard you try. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. In light of the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, I certainly do not know whether 
the President will sign this bill or not if 
it is passed by the Congress in its present 
form, and I do not think anyone else 
knows. 

As far as I am concerned, I commend 
the gentleman from Oklahoma for saying 
that if it becomes law it is the responsi- 

- bility, and it will be the responsibility 
may I say, largely of the majority party 
here in the Congress of the United States. 
And if that is the situation then certainly 
you carry the responsibility and one day 
if it becomes law, because it is not going 
to really cut down on the production, it is 
going to continue to be an expensive pro- 
gram, and does not deal realistically 
with the real problem that is before us, 
so as far as I am concerned, the ma- 
jority will have to carry that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is so much to be 
said against the conference report and 
so little time in which to say it under 
the parliamentary situation which pre- 
vails so I can only hit the highspots. 
First of all, let me say that the conference 
report was not signed by the minority 
Members of the House who were among 
the conferees. Neither was it signed by 
the ranking minority Member in the 
other body. A strange alinement has 
sprung up in opposition to the conference 
report. I understand it is being opposed 
by those who want 90 percent of parity. 
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On the other hand it is opposed by those 
who want less than 80 percent of parity. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to my friend 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Has not the gentleman 
hit the nail on the head? In other 
words, that this is a compromise be- 
tween those who want low prices and 
those who want high prices? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Of course it is a com- 
promise but a compromise is not neces- 
sarily always right. 

Again, I say the conference report 
seems to be opposed by those who con- 


- tend we should have 90 percent of parity. 


It is opposed by those who say that 80 
percent of parity is too high. It is 
opposed by those who feel that a 20- 
percent cut is too drastic and it is op- 
posed by those who feel that a 20-per- 
cent cut isnot enough. And if we can get 
the facts to the people, I am sure that 
they as taxpayers are also opposed. In 
short, I have been unable to find anyone 
who is really hot for this legislation 
when you boil it all down. 

The conference report does not come 
to grips with the surplus problem. It 
costs more than the present program. 
In the general debate on the main bill 
the other day I tried to point out two 
criteria that had to be met so far as 
I was concerned, and I believe I reflect 
the position of the minority in that 
regard. First, any legislation must re- 
sult in reducing the surplus as it encom- 
passes all crops and, secondly, any new 
proposal must cost less than the present 
program. If we do not accomplish this, 
we are simply shadow boxing. 

This bill has one fundamental weak- 
ness. It attempts to go in two direc- 
tions at the same time. On the one 
hand it tells farmers that they must 
reduce their acreage of wheat by 20 
percent. On the other hand it tells 
farmers to step up their yields per acre 
because the Federal Government will 
support the price at a higher rate per 
bushel. 

Those who have not examined the his- 
torical facts very carefully would be- 
lieve those who claim that a 20-percent 
reduction in acreage would reduce pro- 
duction by approximately 20 percent. 
However, all history and all statistical 
data point in the opposite direction. 
In the 5-year period, 1949-53, the har- 
vested acreage averaged 67.7 million 
acres, with an average yield during that 
period of 16.5 bushels per acre. Under 
acreage controls in the 1954-58 period 
acreage was reduced by over 25 percent 
but yield per acre jumped to 21.4 bushels 
per acre, about 30 percent. We would 
expect that the same situation would 
happen in 1960 and 1961 as has hap- 
pened in the past. Cut the acreage and 
yields jump. This may be expected 
since the poorest acres come out and all 
the technology is poured on the re- 
mainder. 

There seems little justification in rais- 
ing price supports at a time when we 
have 1.3 billion bushels of wheat in sur- 
plus representing over $3.5 billion. The 
bill approved by the conference commit- 
tee does just that. It raises price support 
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for wheat by some 12 cents per bushel 
from 75 percent of parity to 80 percent of 
parity. While raising supports, the con- 
ference bill cuts the acreage of wheat 
farmers by 20 percent. This is a harsh 
cut to the individual farmer. We know 
from experience that a cut in acreage 
never brings a corresponding cut in pro- 
duction. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the 20-percent cut in 
acreage will bring only a 10-percent cut 
in wheat output. 

Thus the farmer is asked to take a fur- 
ther cut in his wheat acreage under a 
program which will not really reduce the 
surplus. 

The payment-in-kind provision is still 
in the conference bill—and let me say 
that in my opinion this administrative 
monstrosity is completely unfeasible. 
The payment-in-kind provision calls for 
the Government to channel back into the 
market an amount of wheat equal to 
one-third of that which would have been 
raised on the wheat acreage in the 20 
percent cut. In other words, this pay- 
ment-in-kind gimmick means that the 
actual amount of wheat available on the 
market would be only 13 percent less 
than at present if a 20-percent cut in 
acreage resulted in a 20-percent cut in 
output. We know this cannot happen. 
If we use the Department's estimate that 
a 20-percent cut in acreage will result 
in only a 10-percent cut in wheat pro- 
duction, the payment-in-kind gimmick 
will cause only a 3-percent cut in the 
total wheat supply on the market. This 
is not enough to cut into surplus. There- 
fore, Uncle Sam will either buy back his 
own wheat or buy other wheat to replace 
that which was given away. This just 
doesn’t make sense. There are many 
administrative problems raised by the 
payment-in-kind provision. For exam- 
ple, how will the Department determine 
the actual yield on every wheat farm in 
the United States? There are no such 
records now. How can such a program 
be administered? You would have to 
catalog every wheat farm in the United 
States and would have to keep a careful 
check on each farmer’s wheat production 
and figure out the amount of his pay- 
ment in kind. The whole program would 
have to be carefully policed and super- 
vised. In my judgment, this provision 
in the bill cannot be enforced. 

The fact that the wheat farmer faces 
a bleak future under this bill is evi- 
denced by the lack of support by farm 
and commodity organizations. I have 
heard no clamor for its enactment. On 
the contrary, I have heard only criticism 
from all quarters. The bill not only 
imposes a sharp cut in acreage, lower 
income, and no hope of alleviating sur- 
pluses at less cost, but it does not give 
a clear-cut choice in the national ref- 
erendum. 

Here is the choice a wheat farmer 
must make—a wheat farmer who is 
eligible to vote, that is, since the over- 
whelming majority of wheat farmers are 
still denied the right to vote—the 
wheat farmer must either take this bill 
or nothing. If marketing quotas are 
voted down, only cooperators would get 
price support. That means 50 percent 
of parity of $1.18 per bushel on the 
present allotment, hardly survival price. 
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The bill specifically prohibits price sup- 
port to noncooperators. In addition, 
CCC could release its tremendous sur- 
plus at approximately 53 percent of 
parity, so the market price would be so 
dramatically depressed that noncoop- 
erators could not survive either. The 
only choice offered farmers is the bill. 
The referendum would be mere window 
dressing. 

There are still many loopholes in this 
bill. There is no cross compliance. A 
wheat farmer can still raise corn, grain 
sorghum, or any other price-supported 
crop if he wishes to do so. All he would 
lose would be his price support on his 
wheat and the payments in kind. It has 
been argued that this is a sufficient in- 
ducement to cause the individual farmer 
to forsake planting any price- supported 
crop. However, my experience has been 
that America’s best businessman is the 
American farmer. He will recognize and 
utilize this loophole. I want to say to 
you representatives from the Corn Belt 
that these diverted acres can be put into 
grain sorghums which are already creat- 
ing a great surplus problem. Further- 
more, the diverted acres can be put into 
corn, barley, oats, and other price-sup- 
ported crops in direct competition with 
corn and feed grains. In reducing some 
of the wheat surplus, you are, by the 
same token, adding to the surplus of gen- 
eral farm commodities and, hence, you 
are getting nowhere fast. 

The cost of this bill is more than the 
present program. Under this bill, the 
export subsidy which we pay on every 
bushel of wheat would be raised by 12 
cents. This alone means an additional 
cost of $63 million per year. 

The payment-in-kind provision is esti- 
mated to be $113 million per year. The 
cost of supporting additional crops 
planted on that acreage taken out of 
small farms and additional crops grown 
by farmers who do not take payments in 
kind would be around $75 million per 


ear. 

The savings to CCC by virtue of the 20 
percent acreage allotment cut would run 
about $240 million per year. 

Thus, when we add the increased ex- 
port subsidy of $63 million plus the pay- 
ment-in-kind provision of $113 million, 
plus $75 million for diverted acres, and 
subtract possible savings by the required 
allotment cut, we come out with a pro- 
gram costing some $11 million per year 
more than at present. 

You are not meeting the issue, and you 
are only adding to the cost of the overall 
surplus problem. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. If we do not adopt the 
conference report would we go back to 
the old law? 

Mr. HOEVEN. If the conference re- 
port is not adopted and no other action 
is taken by the Congress, the present law 
will prevail, which means 75 percent of 
parity and an allotment of 55 million 
acres. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wish the gentleman 
would explain to the House what is go- 
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ing to happen to the 15-acre wheat farm- 
er, and we have many, many of them in 
Illinois, when they become, as I under- 
stand, 12-acre wheat farmers, yet will not 
be allowed to participate in the referen- 
dum. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is correct. The 
farmers whose exemptions have been re- 
duced from 15 to 12 acres will not be eli- 
gible to vote in the referendum. The 
only one who can vote is the one who 
plants more than 12 acres, if he has an 
allotment and is willing to pay a market- 
ing quota penalty if he overproduces. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Does not ev- 
ery farmer who now votes, vote under 
this legislation? 

Mr. HOEVEN. The present law still 
applies, and the 12-acre farmer does not 
vote. I think that is one of the glaring 
faults of this bill. The bill does nothing 
for the small-sized farms. The 12-acre 
farmer is disfranchised. The situation 
is just as it is in the present law. 

This conference report, if adopted, 
would drive us to programs which would 
involve us in even greater trouble than 
the present one. Let us not prescribe 
for a sick patient another dose of what 
caused the illness in the first place. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the House last Friday approved 
a good wheat bill. It would have reduced 
surpluses, cut the costs of the wheat 
program, and yet would have maintained 
farm income at a decent level in com- 
parison with the rest of our Nation's 
economy. 

The House wheat bill as reported out 
by our Committee on Agriculture would 
have reduced our wheat surpluses by 
about 200 million bushels. It would have 
saved more than half a billion dollars in 
Government outlays, and it would have 
avoided increased surplus problems for 
feed-livestock producers. Our House 
wheat bill would have provided 90 per- 
cent of parity in return for a 25-percent 
cut in acreage allotments and without 
cross compliance, 

I know this would have been workable 
legislation. I know that our Nation’s 
wheatgrowers would have accepted the 
measure, even though it called for sub- 
stantial sacrifices. But we were willing 
to make those sacrifices in order to 
further the national interest. 

I would like to highly commend our 
Committee on Agriculture and its able 
and distinguished chairman, the Honor- 
able HA ROL D Cool xx, for bringing out this 
legislation. Further, I think we should 
pay high tribute to the Wheat Subcom- 
mittee chairman, the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT, and his vice chairman, the Hon- 
orable PAUL Jones. They all did a grand 
job. 

Unfortunately, the conference com- 
mittee this week was forced to largely 
accede to the Senate position so that 
the proposal now before the House makes 
a demand for still greater sacrifices on 
the part of our Nation’s wheat farmers. 

In my opinion, the conference report 
now before us is little better than the 
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original Senate bill that we had hoped 
would be improved. 

The conference report has the pro- 
posal that we further slash the farmers’ 
income after that segment of our pop- 
ulation has had years of steadily declin- 
ing farm income in the face of constantly 
rising costs. It would cut farmer income 
around 10 percent in 1960. 

Whereas those who work for wages 
or salaries and get fringe benefits now 
have a share of the national income at 
the highest level in our Nation’s history 
the farmer’s share now is less than half 
of what it was only 13 years ago. There 
are 4,810,000 farm families in the United 
States, and the income per family, I 
repeat, per family and not per person in 
that family, is only $2,947. Even with 
a gross of $10,000, a farmer makes net 
after costs no more than most local 
schoolteachers, and not as much as 
skilled labor—often less than common 
labor—despite his large investment. 

Wheatgrowers have been falsely get- 
ting a lot of damnation of recent years 
concerning the price of bread. Yet, if a 
farmer in Kansas gave away his wheat 
we would still pay 1714 cents for that 
20-cent loaf of bread. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that 
I shall vote for the conference report as 
the lesser of two evils. 

In the event that this House does turn 
down this conference committee report, 
I would hope that the conferees could 
then prevail upon the Senate conferees 
to agree to something about on the order 
of the House bill which this body, in its 
wisdom, approved last week. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
wheat bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in the national interest. 
Under the House version, production 
was cut by 14 million acres. That was 
a drastic cut, but it was a realistic move 
to attack the surplus problem. In order 
to compensate the farmer for his loss 
of production, 90 percent of parity was 
reinstated, and payment in kind pro- 
vided. Such a cut without an increase 
in supports would be disastrous to th 
farmers. : 

The Senate, on the other hand, passed 
& wheat bill which, under the highest 
graduated scale, provided for a 20 per- 
cent cut in acreage but provided only 80 
percent supports. Such a bill was en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, since it drastically 
reduced farm income and, at the same 
time, did not go as far as the House bill 
in meeting the surplus problem. 

The conference committee has in 
essence agreed to the Senate version, 
when it adopted the 20 percent cut and 
80 percent support version. This would 
require the farmers in North Dakota to 
accept an acreage cut of 20 percent with 
but a 5 percent increase in support price. 
This would mean a drop of 10 percent to 
12 percent in farm income. This would 
mean that farmers, having suffered the 
results of falling prices these last 6 
years, and having heen caught in a cost- 
price squeeze, would now be asked to re- 
duce their income by another 10 percent 
to 12 percent. 
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T was not sent to Congress to reduce 
the income of farmers. I cannot, there- 
fore, accept the conference report. It is 
my opinion that if the conference com- 
mittee version which is, in the main, the 
Senate version, were to become law, 
thousands of farmers in the Middle West 
would become bankrupt, and many 
would join the ranks of the unemployed 
in the cities. 

I therefore urge my colleagues not to 
concur in this report. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Colorado 
LMr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the House passed a reasonable 
wheat bill. It provided a sufficient cut 
in acreage to insure that production 
would be below annual consumption, 
and help reduce the surplus. It pro- 
vided a modest yet reasonable protection 
of income for the small farmers, and 
also provided a limit on support to large 
operators. 

It further provided the farmers with 
a fair alternative choice by vote between 
a program of reasonable controls with 
reasonable prices and a program of 50 
percent of parity support level with un- 
controlled output. 

I deeply regret the action of the Con- 
ference Committee. This bill cuts wheat 
farm income by 9 percent. The small op- 
erators in my district cannot stand this 
lowering of income. 

I think people are entitled to have us 
take steps which will guarantee to re- 
duce the surplus in the face of the high 
cost of carrying it. The conference re- 
port may have the effect of not reducing 
surpluses at all. 

I hope the House will support this po- 
sition and that the Conference Commit- 
tee will bring back a bill that will keep 
faith with the interest of the farmers, 
as well as the interest of the taxpayers 
by further increases in support prices 
compensated by further cuts in produc- 
tion. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] yield 
to me? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a number of us who would like to vote 
against all of these bills, but we are not 
going to have a chance to do that on this 
vote or any other vote in this session? 

Mr. POAGE. I hope not. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING]. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, since 
I represent one of the largest wheat pro- 
ducing districts in the Nation, I feel I 
must make a few remarks in regards to 
this conference report. 

It is my belief that in passing H.R. 
7426 last week the House did a good job. 
I believed then, and I still believe, that 
we passed a bill that was good for all 
Americans. 

For the taxpayer, it meant a reduction 
of more than one half billion dollars 
during the next 2 years in the cost of the 
program. It also meant that a sig- 
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nificant part of our wheat surplus would 
be used up. 

For the wheat producer, H.R. 7426 
meant that his income would be pro- 
tected during this difficult transition 
period while the surplus is being whittled 
down. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot agree to this 
conference report because it does not give 
the wheat farmer the protection he must 
have to survive in a period when his in- 
come is going down and the costs of op- 
erating are going up. 

This conference report, by reducing 
the support level from 90 to 80 percent 
of parity, cuts the income of the farmer 
too much. It means a reduction in in- 
come of approximately 10 percent. 

Under the formula in this conference 
report, farmers would have in my dis- 
trict $150 to $200 less income from a 
quarter section of land. 

It is true that acreage would be re- 
duced 20 percent instead of 25 percent 
as provided in H.R. 7426. But a 20 per- 
cent reduction in acreage, together with 
only a slight increase in the support 
level, adds up to substantially reduced 
income for the farmer. 

Wheat farmers in my area accepted 
H.R. 7426. They realize that the pres- 
ent surplus of wheat must be reduced. 
They realize, as I do, that the only prac- 
tical methods for reducing the surplus 
are to reduce production or find new uses 
for wheat. Certainly no wheat farmer 
wants to lose the use of part of his land, 
and he cannot afford to lose the use of 
his land unless he is compensated in 
part. 

H.R. 7426 would have reduced produc- 
tion. It would have saved substantial 
sums for the taxpayers. And it would 
have given adequate income protection 
to the wheat farmer. 

However, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
this conference report calls upon the 
wheat farmer to share too much of the 
burden in achieving a reduction in pro- 
duction and in the wheat surplus. I 
seriously doubt the ability of wheat 
farmers in Kansas to absorb a reduction 
of $150 to $200 per quarter section of 
land and remain in business. 

The Wheat Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee worked 
long and hard in writing H.R. 7426. We 
heard witnesses from every wheat pro- 
ducing section, including the National 
Association of Wheat Growers and the 
Kansas Association of Wheat Growers. 
We produced a bill that was fair to every- 
one. 

I regret very much that the House 
conferees accepted the conference report 
which is before us today. I cannot, as 
the representative of a wheat producing 
area, accept this conference report or 
vote for it. 

If I did, I would be voting against the 
best interests of wheat producers in my 
district who, I am sure, will be hard- 
pressed to operate successfully under the 
provisions of the conference report. 
Therefore Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
this conference report. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma 
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(Mr. ALBERT] that this is a compromise 
bill. It is a compromise at the expense 
of the right to vote of the small wheat 
farmers of America. I say this is too 
much of a compromise. 

When the bill was before the House for 
consideration, the House adopted an 
amendment to an amendment which I 
offered to give all wheat farmers of 
America the right to vote in a wheat 
referendum. The amendment to my 
amendment, offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] provided 
that the right to vote would be given to 
all wheat farmers if they stayed within 
their allotment. The House agreed with 
that amendment and adopted it. I say 
that the amendment was a gain for the 
small wheat farmers of America. By 
virtue of this compromise that the gen- 
tlemen from Oklahoma is asking the 
House to adopt today, they have lost that 
right to vote. 

Isay that wheat farmers, regardless of 
how large or how small, should have the 
right to vote in America. We should 
not have different rules for different 
commodities raised in America. For 
example, the tobacco farmer, regardless 
of the size of his allotment, is allowed the 
right to vote in America. I say we have 
been discriminating against the small 
wheat farmer in America by denying him 
a right to vote. As long as he stays 
within his allotment he should be en- 
titled to the right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Members 
of the House go on record against this 
compromise and for the right to vote for 
the small wheat farmers of America. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted in favor of the House bill last 
week because I thought it contained 
some important provisions, which if 
properly administered, might solve our 
No. 1 farm problem. It was far from a 
perfect bill, but I felt it would reduce 
the cost of the wheat program to the 
taxpayers of the country, and that it 
would reduce the mounting surplus of 
wheat, all without injury to the farmer 
or to the consuming public. I supported 
it too because it provided that which the 
farmers in my district have wanted for 
years—the right to vote on whether 
they want or do not want a farm pro- 
gram. 

I rise at this time to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Latta], with reference to the 
fact that when the conference commit- 
tee struck out the right of the small 
farmer to vote in a wheat referendum, 
it acted against the interests of the 
small wheat farmers of Ohio and the 
Nation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, when 
this matter was under debate on the 
floor of the House on the House bill, 
my very good friend, the Majority Lead- 
er, undertook to chastise the Republi- 
can Members for being for the big fel- 
low and never for the small fellow. It 
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looks this time like the shoe is on the 
other foot. The conference committee 
action here takes away the right of the 
small wheat farmer to vote which, in 
my opinion, is a bad situation. 

Mr. LATTA, I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. May I 
note that most of the wheat farmers 
who are producing on 12 to 15 acres 
are not making their primary income 
out of wheat and I do not think we 
should use them to confuse the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. LATTA. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s statement I would like to say it 
does not matter, in my opinion, as to 
whether he is making his primary in- 
come from wheat or whether it is used 
in a proper rotation of his crops, as is 
done in the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SANT- 
ANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire of the chairman 
with respect to one particular aspect of 
this bill. Several weeks ago the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] intro- 
duced an amendment which limited the 
payment or loan to any one farmer to 
$50,000. I understand that figure was 
subsequently reduced by conference. Is 
there any provision in this bill which 
limits the payment or loan to the farmer 
to any particular figure and, if so, how 
much? 

Mr. POAGE. This bill has a limita- 
tion of $35,000 to any one individual 
farmer or corporation. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In other words, 
no farmer, no matter how many bushels 
he produces, can obtain from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation a reimburse- 
ment of more than $35,000? 

Mr. POAGE. Not only is there a 
limitation on the size of the loan made 
to any particular farmer; it is at the 
lowest level. It is less than I thought 
desirable, but I think the House ex- 
pressed itself on that issue, and this 
compromise contains the limitation the 
House heretofore approved. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, this $35,000 limita- 
tion applies only to wheat. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We are talking 
about the wheat bill now. 

Mr. POAGE. We have nothing before 
us except the wheat bill. We could not 
act on any other commodity in this bill. 
We do retain the minimum limitation 
approved by the House last week. 

Mr. SANTANGELO, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
my friend from Iowa and the other Re- 
publicans who have taken the fioor 
against this wheat bill today have ex- 
pressed the “Republagin” philosophy. 
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Now, I want to spell that word “Re- 
publagin,” R-e-p-u-b-l-a-g-i-n. It is 
synonymous with “Republican Party”. 
They are “agin” public housing; they 
are “agin” aid to airports; they are 
“agin” aid to depressed areas; they are 
“agin” water pollution control; they 
are “agin” the tobacco bill; they are 
“agin” the wheat bill; they are “agin” 
the farmer in general; in fact, I do not 
know of anything in the world they are 
not just plain “agin,” except for raising 
the public debt and interest that the 
poor man has to pay on borrowed money. 
Now they bring up this bugaboo about 
the farmers not voting in the wheat 
referendum. The wheat bill was written 
in 1938, 21 years ago; in fact, it is an 
adult this year; it has come of age, and 
this is the first time they ever worried 
about him voting, just because he hap- 
pens to be 21 years old, and they cannot 
think of any other good reason to op- 
pose the bill before us today. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the bill be- 
fore us today is a lot worse than the bill 
that was passed by the House just the 
other day. How anybody, whether they 
voted for or against the bill that passed 
the House, could ever vote for this bill 
I do not know. It does many things 
that are bad. One has been mentioned 
before: It denies the right to vote by 
those people who have traditionally been 
raising up to 15 acres of wheat and are 
now cut back to 12 acres of wheat, unless 
they happen to have an allotment of be- 
tween 12 and 15 acres. So, it actually 
denies some people the right to vote on 
whether their acres should be reduced 
or not. 

Secondly, it offers no protection what- 
soever if the farmer should vote out 
quotas. Now the wheat farmers have a 
chance to decide whether they want 
quotas or not by a referendum held each 
year. If you support this bill, it means 
that you want those farmers to have no 
protection whatsoever if they vote out 
those quotas. If they vote out those 
quotas and do not stay within their al- 
lotments, they would get no price sup- 
port whatsoever and the 1.3 billion bush- 
els of wheat now in storage would be 
thrown on the market for 52.5 percent of 
parity. It would completely ruin the 
wheat industry in this country, to say 
nothing of the total feed-grain industry. 

Another thing, this bill would not cut 
back on the surpluses that are now 
burdening the Federal Government and 
it would not cost the taxpayers less 
money. Now, if that is not an indict- 
ment against this program that we are 
attempting to pass today, I do not know 
what it is. 

The bill that we passed the other day 
did not satisfy me, and I offered a num- 
ber of amendments which would have 
made it better. I think we must come 
to the conclusion that we should offer 
the farmers of this country a choice, be- 
cause we cannot agree amongst our- 
selves. We should give them a choice 
between freedom to plant all they want 
and give them only the price support 
necessary to protect their income, or else 
give them a high price support and the 
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controls necessary to make it work. 
Anybody that says 80 percent is as high 
a price as the farmers should receive does 
not know what he is talking about. The 
amendments I wanted to offer the other 
day would have provided the necessary 
controls to make that higher price sup- 
port work, and then the program would 
have been beneficial and been a good and 
just bill. But, today all the rights of 
the wheat farmers were compromised 
away, and I never could support a bill 
of this nature. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the right of the small grower 
to participate in a referendum, this bill 
does not change existing law. If you 
defeat this bill, no farmer who plants 
under 15 acres will have that right. If 
you pass this bill, you will enfranchise 
94,000 growers between 12 and 15 acres, 
This is a more democratic bill than pres- 
ent law. The issue here is between this 
bill and present law and not anything 
else. The statement of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], if I under- 
stood him, to the effect that this bill dis- 
franchises somebody simply is not true. 

Mr. Speaker, every grower, large or 
small, under every program that I know 
anything about who is subject to market- 
ing penalties is given the right to vote. 
This bill gives every such grower the right 
to vote. It does not change the law. 
Any grower who is under marketing 
quotas has the right to vote. There is 
not any question about that either in 
existing law or in this conference report. 

This is a compromise between the 
House and the Senate bill. It is a good 
compromise on that point, and every 
Member of this House should not be de- 
luded by the propaganda which Secre- 
tary Benson has sent down here in op- 
position to this bill. The question be- 
fore those of you who come from farm 
districts is: “Do you believe in the House 
Committee on Agriculture or do you be- 
lieve in Secretary Ezra Taft Benson? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that the decision that we are going 
to have to make in a few minutes will be 
the hardest decision that those of us 
from farm States will have to make in a 
long, long time. Either way that we de- 
cide we are going to disappoint a lot of 
sincere people in our States who look to 
the Congress for leadership. But un- 
fortunately or fortunately, as the case 
may be, we cannot qualify a vote. It is 
either yes or no. And for that reason I 
want to explain why I have decided, after 
a great deal of soul-searching to vote in 
favor of the conference report. 

It represents a great disappointment 
to me that we lost the fine bill that was 
passed here in the House of Representa- 
tives a few days ago. That was a bill 
which would have maintained wheat 
prices at 90 percent of parity, reduced 
production by 480 million bushels and 
costs of the program by $500 million. 
The bill also contained my amendment 
limiting price-support loans for any one 
producer to $35,000. I wish that bill 
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which we passed had not been blocked 
by the Senate conferees. I am not satis- 
fied with the substitute bill before us but 
if we turn it down, I fear we are inviting 
a continued buildup of wheat surpluses 
which may lead the public to demand an 
end to our entire price-support program, 

The bill that is now before us means a 
drop in farm income to wheat farmers all 
over the country. It would result in a 
drop of somewhere between 7 and 10 per- 
cent. But on the other hand if we en- 
courage by the defeat of this bill the 
continuance of the buildup of wheat sur- 
pluses, it is entirely probable that we 
will lose the entire price-support pro- 
gram. To me that would be the greatest 
disaster that could happen to American 
agriculture. 

What we are confronted with here 
today are the sad results of the very bad 
leadership that we have had from the 
Department of Agriculture. Secretary 
Benson has undercut everything that we 
have attempted to do. Large sections of 
the public have been poisoned against 
constructive farm legislation of any kind. 
It is my hope, whether we pass or defeat 
the measure before us, that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture will, sometime before 
the end of this session, come up with a 
comprehensive farm bill that will respect 
the interests of the farmers, the tax- 
payers and the consumers; and that it 
will be the kind of a bill that will win 
overwhelming support here in the House. 
I intend to continue to fight with all my 
strength for a better break for the Amer- 
ican farmer. The efficiency of our farm- 
ers is the envy of the world and these 
hard-working citizens are entitled to a 
fair return on their labor and invest- 
ment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DAGUE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the conferees who did not sign this 
report. I believe it is definitely not the 
solution to our present problem. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAGUE. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio, Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
play on words that has just been made by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT] concerning who has the right to 
vote and who does not have the right to 
vote under this bill and under the pres- 
ent law should be cleared up. Under this 
bill as reported by the conference com- 
mittee and under the present law, a 
small wheat farmer below 12 acres 
would not have the right to vote, not- 
withstanding the fact that he stayed 
within his allotment. He is not sub- 
ject to marketing quotas in either case 
so let us not attempt to confuse the other 
Members of the House. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Do they have the right 
to vote now? 

Mr. LATTA. They do not now have 
the right to vote under the existing law 
and that is exactly what the House gave 
those small farmers on last Thursday 
and that is what the conference com- 
mittee took away from them. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me just say that 
in my time here I have seen conference 
reports voted down and subsequently 
good legislation has been brought for- 
ward and enacted into law. So if this 
conference report is defeated here today, 
certainly no one can say that subse- 
quently good legislation could not be 
enacted. This is a congressional re- 
sponsibility at this point. So far as I 
am concerned, I do not think we should 
get the Secretary of Agriculture mixed 
up in it too much because at this point 
it is a congressional responsibility, and 
a continuing responsibility. If this con- 
ference report is voted down, then sub- 
sequently good legislation can be en- 
acted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has correctly stated the is- 
sues. You do not have a choice here 
of voting for this bill or the bill that you 
want. The bill that you want is not 
before the House. It is not going to be 
before the House. There is no one in 
this House who can write the bill that 
you collectively want because no one 
can say what the House wants. There 
are too many different ideas. What you 
do have is a choice between this bill 
and the present expensive program, If 
you want to continue to pile up surplus 
wheat, you will vote against any change. 
We have just heard some complaints 
about who should vote in this referen- 
dum. There is not a man who has com- 
plained who has offered any practical 
way of working that out and there is not 
a man who has complained who has 
voted for practical legislation to reduce 
the surplus of wheat. If you want to 
reduce the surplus of wheat, you have 
a clear opportunity to do it by voting 
for this report. 

I am speaking to the gentlemen on my 
side of the aisle, on the Democratic side, 
because we are not going to get one vote 
from the other side of the aisle—maybe 
we will get one or two from the great 
wheat-growing States—I hope we may. 
But, we are not going to get a half dozen 
votes on the other side of the aisle. I 
want you people on this side to know 
that. I want my Democratic colleagues 
to know that if we are going to have a 
wheat bill that reduces the surplus, if 
we are going to stop the drain on the 
Treasury in paying for this unwieldy 
surplus, we are going to do it by adopt- 
ing this conference report this morning. 
This is all there is. You are going to 
haye your choice now in just a few 
moments. You are going to be called up- 
on to go on record and vote. 

Now what can you vote for? You can 
vote for the conference report which will 
materially cut the production of wheat. 
There is not a man who has denied that 
this report would materially reduce pro- 
duction. On the other hand, we have 
had some people complaining about this 
report because they felt that we went 
too far and cut the supports too much. 
I, myself, feel that it would have been 
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better to give a higher support. I 
favored a higher level of support but this 
was the best we could get, The other 
body, and many Members of this body, 
wanted an even lower level, but no one 
has questioned the fact that this report 
would reduce production. If you seri- 
ously want to check overproduction, 
then vote for this report. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, POAGE. Iyield. 

Mr. ALBERT. With reference to the 
question on the right to vote that was in 
the House bill, do you recall anyone 
voting for the House bill who has com- 
plained about that? 

Mr. POAGE. No, sir; those who com- 
plained so bitterly this morning had 
their opportunity and they did not vote 
for what they now say they want. 

But back to the report. Do we need a 
cut in wheat? I do not think anybody 
will deny that we do. I do not think 
the most extreme person will deny that 
we need a substantial reduction in the 
production of wheat. This bill gives you 
a reduction of 11 million acres plus 
whatever reduction there is involved in 
the reduction of the exemption from 15 
to 12 acres. I do not know how much of 
a reduction that will amount to. But 
we have heard enough talk on the sub- 
ject to assume that it will amount to a 
great deal. But whatever it is there will 
be more than 11 million acres of wheat 
taken out of production. Do you think 
that the taking out of production of 11 
million acres of wheat will have a drastic 
effect upon the production? Oh, they 
tell us that farmers will add fertilizer. 
Where will they add fertilizer? They 
are already fertilizing all over the East 
and you and I know it. How many of 
you who live in that western country 
where they grow the great volume of our 
wheat would spend one dime putting a 
load of fetrilizer on your wheatland 
when you do not know the moisture con- 
ditions? The experts told the commit- 
tee that they felt that they could not 
see any substantial increase in the use 
of fertilizer at this time. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. BERRY. I would like to have the 
gentleman explain to the House what 
the two issues will be on this referendum. 
Will it be 80 percent of parity providing 
they reduce their acreage by 20 percent? 
Or 50 percent of parity without limita- 
tion? Is that essentially correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. No; the issue here is 
80 percent of parity with a 20 percent 
cut, or 50 percent of parity for coop- 
erators only. 

Mr. BERRY. That is right. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct, but the 
gentleman was saying that if after this 
bill is passed it goes to a referendum of 
the wheatgrowers, the wheatgrowers 
can accept the program this bill provides 
which is 44 million acres with 80 percent 
support, or they can vote down quotas; 
and if they vote down quotas and stay 
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within their allotment they get 50 per- 
cent support. 

If the individual does not comply with 
his allotment he gets nothing. 

I think the choice which is available 
to the farmer is a fair one, but the 
choice to the American people, that is 
the big thing here before us right now; 
it is your choice. Are you tired of pay- 
ing these tremendous sums for storing 
wheat that nobody needs? If you are 
you must vote for this bill, because if 
you vote against this conference report 
you have voted to continue the present 
program of 55 million acres of wheat 
each year with Government support at 
75 percent of parity on that entire pro- 
duction—a production several hundreds 
of millions of bushels in excess of our 
needs. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COAD. What happens if this 
bill is sent back to conference? 

Mr. POAGE. You will probably get 
no bill. I gave my opinion a while ago. 
You have got one chance, and it is now, 
within the next 5 minutes to vote for 
this bill or get no bill. There is no use 
talking about doing something else; 
there is no alternative except what is 
going to be before you on the vote. You 
have got to face that issue, every. one 
of the Members here, Mr. Speaker, has 
got to face that issue, and you have got 
to face it now; and your vote is going 
to be whether you are in favor of con- 
tinuing a known and admitted wasteful 
program, a program that nobody sup- 
ports; or are you going to join hands 
with the farmer, ask him to make a cut 
of 11 million acres, 20 percent of every 
acre that he grows in return for an in- 
crease in supports of only 5 parity 
points. Surely the farmer is making 
a substantial sacrifice. 

And, you Members from the large 
cities please remember this: That is the 
equivalent of asking a workingman to 
work 1 less day a week. It is exactly 
the equivalent of saying to the working- 
man that he must give up 1 day every 
week in order that the work may be 
spread and that he may receive a living 
wage. That is what we are asking the 
farmer to do. We are not asking for 
him to get a dollar an hour; we are ask- 
ing for him to get only 80 percent of a 
fair price for the 4 days he has left. 
How can you do less for any fellow man? 

Are we asking too much? Are we ex- 
orbitant in our request? We are asking 
that you stay with us to give this farmer 
a chance to make a sacrifice of one-fifth 
of all the wheat he grows and get an 
increase of only five parity points. I 
want to ask my Republican friends: 
Are you going to veto this bill for a 
nickel? That is what they are threaten- 
ing us with—a nickel veto. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think most of 
the Members of the House, want to try 
to do the right thing about this pro- 
gram. As to those who want to con- 
tinue the tremendous losses and the tre- 
mendous buildup of wheat, would not 
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the thing for them to do be to vote “no” 
against this report, to vote against it? 
And those who want to continue the 
tremendous loss of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should do likewise? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; but I cannot 
imagine anyone wanting to do that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not also a 
fact that if they want to cut production 
20 percent and reduce the losses to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation propor- 
tionately as well as reduce the surplus 
would not they follow through on their 
objective by voting for the conference 
report? 

Mr. POAGE. They certainly would, 
because this will cut production. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not also 
true that we have not had too much 
cooperation from the minority in bring- 
ing out any kind of wheat bill? 

And is it not a fact that when this 
Congress ends we are going to be con- 
fronted with statements from those on 
the other side of the aisle: “You had 
control, you had a chance to do some- 
thing and you have done nothing.” And 
is it not also true that the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle have con- 
tributed materially to the confusion that 
exists in the hope we will not do any- 
thing? 

Mr. POAGE. I would say that is a 
fair conclusion, although I would not 
want to draw it. 

Now, just a word to those who have 
not already closed their minds. I am 
talking to those who have an open mind, 
who might be interested in doing some- 
thing for the taxpayers, who might be 
interested in doing something to save 
this country from the tremendous sur- 
plus of wheat that exists. If you want 
to do that you have the opportunity this 
morning, by adopting this report. Re- 
member, if you vote against this report 
you vote to keep 55 million acres in pro- 
duction, 

This compromise does not go as far as 
I would like to go. I would like to make 
it a 25-percent cut and I would like to 
pay our farmers more; but it does go a 
long way in the direction that every 
one of us has publicly said we want to 
go. Now, vote the way you said you 
wanted it to go. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
oppose the conference report because 
everything I have heard here today in- 
dicates that nobody thinks this is a good 
bill. It is hard to recall a time when 
a piece of legislation was presented with 
as much confusion as this so-called com- 
promise. The people of my district want 
a realistic, constructive, and workable 
program and certainly this legislation 
will not accomplish these objectives. I 
hope the Agriculture Committees of both 
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bodies will present such a program in 
the immediate future. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement of Secretary Benson 
tells, in a nutshell, why this is a bad bill 
and should be defeated. I heartily en- 
dorse it and urge my colleagues to do 
likewise: 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY BENSON RE PENDING 
WHEAT BILL 

The conferees’ wheat bill would continue 
programs harmful to farmers and unfair to 
every taxpayer. 

It would mistakenly perpetuate the basic 
elements of a wheat program that has created 
the very problem Congress is now struggling 
to solve. 

The bill would intensify rather than im- 
prove the wheat crisis. 

The bill moves in the exact opposite direc- 
tion from which history proves we should 
be going. It tells farmers to increase their 
yields per acre because the Federal Govern- 
ment will support the price at an even higher 
rate than helped to stimulate the present 
vast surpluses. 

The bill contains a 20-percent wheat 
acreage reduction which is practically mean- 
ingless when combined with the increased 
price incentive which will stimulate larger 
production on remaining acres. 

The bill is harmful to farmers. It per- 
petuates the inequities of a wheat program 
that denies acreage to the efficient pro- 
ducer and encourages the inefficient wheat 
producer to greater production efforts that 
further aggravate the wheat surplus problem, 
both from the standpoint of quantity and 
quality. 

At a time when the Nation is shocked with 
the expensive wheat program, the Congress 
now considers a bill that is even more costly. 

American farmers do not want to be sad- 
died with the impossible chore of defending 
such an expensive program. Taxpayers on 
the farms and in the villages and cities of 
this Nation have a right to object to such 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

This bill does nothing to give small family- 
sized farms a vote in a wheat marketing 
quota referendum. Tobacco farmers with 
one-tenth of an acre allotment are allowed 
to vote on their programs but wheat farmers 
with as much as 15 acres are not permitted 
to vote. 

This bill imposes additional restrictions on 
farmers when the nationwide cry among 
farmers is for more freedom. 

This bill is unsound, unjust, unrealistic, 
and unwanted by farmers and other tax- 
payers. 

The House should reject it today and com- 
mence work on a wheat bill that is reason- 
able, realistic, and beneficial to farmers of 
the Nation, 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the wheat bill arrived at in conference 
and which is before us today for con- 
sideration will not begin to solve any 
of our major farm problems. In addi- 
tion, it will continue and expand a pro- 
gram which has imposed undue and un- 
necessary restrictions on our farmers, 
robbed our taxpayers of billions of dol- 
lars annually and priced food products 
out of reach in many instances, 

It will make our farm situation worse, 
not better. At a time when we should 
be moving toward less controls and more 
reliance upon the law of supply and de- 
mand, we find we are presented with a 
measure which will increase our sur- 
pluses, cost us more money and tie the 
farmer hand and foot with red tape 
and bureaucracy, 
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weakening of the sinews of our farm 
economy. We should start abolishing 
controls and price supports and permit 
our farm goods to compete on world 
markets. This is the only way we are 
going to get rid of our mounting sur- 
plus stocks of wheat and other crops. 

This bill will not accomplish what it is 
supposed to do. Wheat farmers will 
simply grow more wheat on fewer acres 
if this proposal is permitted to become 
law. Our agriculture expenditures are 
going to continue to increase, gobbling 
up ever-growing amounts of our Federal 
budget, wasting tax dollars at a time 
when we can use every dollar we can get, 
stifling freedom with the excuse that a 
nebulous security can be achieved. 

Our farmers do not have to be coddled. 
Our taxpayers do not have to be milked. 
Our consumers do not have to be 
squeezed by higher prices. Why do not 
we admit that our farm support program 
has been a colossal multibillion-dollar 
failure and take steps to get rid of it? 

When we start moving in the direction 
of free market conditions for our farm 
products, we will start seeing some end 
to this problem. We will see our crops 
become increasingly important in world 
trade and greater consumption of these 
goods in our domestic market. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me in 
defeating this bill and give the con- 
ference committee another opportunity 
to draft legislation which will alleviate 
our farm program, not make it worse. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I represent a city district in 
which the people have been paying more 
and more for staple food. Bread prices 
have been on the rise. These people 
are sick and tired not only of paying 
higher prices for food, but of paying 
higher taxes in order to have the privi- 
lege of paying higher prices. They are 
hit doubly. 

Some of us would not object to this 
legislation if it were really helping the 
small farmer. Statistics, and the infor- 
mation at hand, point to the fact that 
it is the large farmer who is being 
helped, especially in the wheat program, 
If the farmers and the professors in 
agricultural colleges, the farm organiza- 
tions, and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture have not, and apparently can- 
not, reach some sensible agreement with 
respect to a program which can be ad- 
ministered, and will, under actual trial, 
prove to be a reasonably effective solu- 
tion, it is high time for the Congress to 
call a halt. I hope you will vote against 
the conference report. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote for the wheat bill now before 
the House but I do so with the greatest 
possible reluctance. It is a most un- 
happy compromise but, unfortunately, it 
appears to be the only bill standing any 
chance of enactment. 

Last Friday the House approved wheat 
legislation which I firmly believe marked 
a sincere and responsible approach to the 
wheat surplus problem facing the Na- 
tion, It called for a 25-percent cut in 
wheat acreage with a 90 percent of parity 
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provision. Major reduction in our wheat 
surpluses would have resulted from the 
bill’s enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill approved by the 
House last week was not going to make 
the average wheat farmer a wealthy man. 
Enactment would have resulted in a sub- 
stantial cut in the income of the average 
wheat farmer. If we take a 500-acre 
wheat farm as an example, assume a 30- 
bushel yield and take into consideration 
payment-in-kind, my figures show that 
the gross income of that farmer under 
the present program amounts to approxi- 
mately $7,515. The bill approved by the 
House last week would have cut that in- 
come to $7,095. The bill before us to- 
day would further cut that gross income 
to $6,722. 

Mr. Speaker, when we recall the cost- 
price squeeze affecting all segments of 
agriculture and when we remember the 
large investment that any wheat farmer 
has in his farm operation, we soon find 
that the legislation before us today is far 
from satisfactory. It fails miserably to 
meet the problems of the small farm op- 
erator. That problem still remains un- 
solved and grows increasingly complex. 
It is my fervent hope that the 86th Con- 
gress will have a further opportunity to 
reconsider the problems facing American 
agriculture so that constructive action 
can be taken. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, pre- 
viously I have spoken to this body re- 
garding my four-point program to end 
the farm mess. The plan is to stop all 
farm subsidies now, hold a fire sale to get 
rid of our $9 billion in surpluses costing 
$1 billion a year to store, then use the 
proceeds to relocate small farmers who 
cannot survive without supports, to re- 
duce the National debt, and to start tax 
reduction. I believe it should be of in- 
terest to this body to know that from the 
great farm area of our country mail is 
coming into my office approving this pro- 
gram, just as it is coming in from city 
areas. Further details will be found in 
the Recorp for June 9, at page 10325. 

A letter from Northbrook, III., says: 

As a taxpayer your four-point program 
earns my wholehearted support. 


From Geneva, III.: 

As a farmer owning and operating a farm, 
I wish to state that I am in accord with your 
four-point program to end farm subsidies. 

From Elmhurst, III.: 

You have the only plan that will work. I 
am writing my opinion to him (my own 
Congressman) in another letter. 

From Glenview, III.: 

‘We want free enterprise and your ideas will 
surely help make this possible. 

From Chicago, II.: 


Your four-point program to end the farm 
subsidy mess is the best thing I have ever 
heard ot. 


From Palatine, II.: 

Hope you will continue to fight for free 
enterprise. 

From a Chicago commodity broker: 


Your program to end the farm mess de- 
serves a letter of commendation from every 
taxpayer in the United States. 
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From another Chicago commodity 
broker: 

Congratulations on your sensible and 
courageous stand on the farm problem, since 
grain marketing is my business, I know 
whereof you speak. 


From another Chicagoan: 

I certainly wish that all Congressmen 
would support this sensible view that you 
have proposed. 


There are a lot of us here in the House 
that would like a chance to vote against 
all farm subsidies, I would like to know if 
we are going to have a chance to do so 
on the forthcoming vote, or at any time 
this session. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on the wheat bill, I mentioned 
that I would offer at the proper time the 
amendment to restore the 15-acre ex- 
emption for the small wheat farmer. I 
did so to forewarn the House that such 
an important amendment would be 
forthcoming. My remarks appear on 
page 10553 of the Record concerning my 
intention to introduce this amendment. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Cooter], moved that the debate on the 
bill cease before I had the opportunity 
to offer the amendment. Mr. CooLey’s 
motion to close the debate was agreed 
to. Due to the adoption of Mr. CooLry’s 
motion, I was unable to explain my 
amendment at the time it was offered, 
and it was rejected. My amendment to 
restore the 15-acre exemption appears 
on page 10557 of the Recorp. As a con- 
sequence, thousands and thousands of 
small wheat farmers in America will be 
forced to take a 3-acre reduction in their 
wheat acreage and will be deprived of 
much needed income if this bill becomes 
law. 

Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
wheat farmers of my western Nebraska 
district are well aware that the surplus 
stocks of wheat now in storage and now 
under production are a detriment to 
their own security in a sound wheat mar- 
ket. They are aware, too, of the increas- 
ing Government costs and the adminis- 
tration of the surplus storage. It is a 
bitter irony for the Nebraska farmer, 
who cherishes his independence, that 
he is forced to look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for market security against an 
avalanche of commodity production 
which our great natural resources can 
provide in fiber and food. 

The problem is, as everyone knows, 
growing more serious each year, and un- 
der the planned attack by our national 
publicity media, the farmer continues to 
lose public prestige in the face of in- 
creasing crises in their threat to his way 
of making a living. 

Realizing this predicament, most 
wheat farmers in my area are willing 
to make sacrifices by cutting down fur- 
ther on their acreage production and 
thereby to diminish the surplus. 

With this willingness to accept acre- 
age cuts, expressed through their farm 
organizations, the farmers can rightfully 
expect the wheat program to compen- 
sate them with higher support prices. 
In spite of propaganda to the contrary, 
the adequate support price is the only 
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medium the Government has to induce 
the farmer to comply with controls that 
would effect decreasing production. 
Higher support prices for wheat are not 
synonymous with higher food costs. 
Higher support prices do, however, 
promise the surety of decreased produc- 
tion, decreased administration costs of 
the wheat program, and increased 
financial security to the farmer rather 
than the middleman who is the chief 
beneficiary today of the high Govern- 
ment cost of storing farm surpluses. 
H.R. 7246, which in 1 week had passed 
the House and suffered a defeat in ap- 
proval of the conference report, defi- 
nitely was a moderate and helpful ap- 
proach toward a change of departmental 
policy which, although not the sole 
cause of the wheat crisis, has greatly 
contributed to the magnitude of the 
crisis. 

Like many others from the western 
wheat region, I did not believe H.R. 
7246 was anything more than stopgap 
legislation. More effective legislation 
has been introduced but the red flag of 
the administration had been raised 
against it. Therefore I commend the 
Agriculture Committee for its sincere 
efforts in issuing a moderate proposal. 
This measure would not have been 
financially beneficial in the immediate 
2-year period to the farmers of my dis- 
trict, but it represented a step toward 
some solution to his ever-growing 
surplus. 

I regret that at the time the House 
voted on H.R. 7246 I was committed to 
an appearance in my State. Had I been 
present, the bill would have had my 
favorable vote. I voted for the con- 
ference report with considerable reluc- 
tance but in the spirit of offering a bill 
that would have cut our excessive sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
1 question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 214, not voting 18, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 91] 


YEAS—202 

Abbitt Brock Dowdy 
Abernethy Brooks, La Downing 
Albert Brooks, Tex. Doyle 
Alexander Brown, Ga Durham 
Alford Brown, Mo, Edmondson 
Andersen, Buckley Elliott 

Minn. Burke, Ky. Everett 
Anderson, Burleson Evins 

Mont. Cannon Pascell 
Andrews Carnahan Fisher 
An uso Carter Flood 
Ashmore Casey Flynt 
Aspinall Celler Foley 
Avery Chelf 
Bailey Coad Fountain 
Barden Colmer er 
Bass, Tenn. Cook Gathings 

0 Davis, Ga. George 

Bennett, Fla. Davis, Tenn. Grant 
Berry Dawson Gray 
Boggs Dent Green, Oreg. 
Bolling Denton n 
Bonner Diggs Hardy 
Bowles Dingell Hargis 
Brademas Dollinger Harmon 


Harris 

Healey 
Hébert 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard 

Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kilday 
Kilgore 

King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 


Langen 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
McMillan 
McSween 
Machrowicz 
Mack, III. 
Madden 


Adair 
Addonizio 


O'Brien, III. 
O'Hara, III. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O'Konski 
Oliver 
Passman 
Patman 


Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rogers, Fla 


NAYS—214 


Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Dulski 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
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Spence 


Steed 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 

Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Norblad 
O'Neill 


Rodino Smith, Kans. Van Zandt 
Rogers, Colo. Springer Wainwright 
Rogers, a Staggers Wallhauser 
Rooney Stratton Weis 
St. George Taber Westland 
Saylor Taylor Wharton 
Schenck Teague, Calif. Whitten 
Scherer Thompson, N.J. Widnall 
Schwengel Thomson, Wyo. Withrow 
Siler Toll Yates 
Simpson, III Tollefson Younger 
Simpson, Pa. Utt Zelenko 
Smith, Calif, Vanik 
Smith, Iowa Van Pelt 

NOT VOTING—18 
Belcher Cooley Magnuson 
Blatnik 8.0. Ra baut 
Blitch Hagen Rostenkowski 
Boykin Harrison Sheppard 
Canfield Kasem Willis 
Cohelan Macdonald Wilson 


So the conference report was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Harrison against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Wilson against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Belcher against. 

Mr. Cohelan for, with Mr. Canfield against. 

Mr. Magnuson for, with Mr. Macdonald 
against. 

Mrs, Blitch for, with Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Hagen against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Rostenkowski 
against. 


Mr. DENT and Mr. FOLEY changed 
their vote from “nay” to yea.“ 

Mr. DERWINSKI and Mr. BARR 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its amendment 
to the Senate bill and ask for a further 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. COOLEY, 
PoaGe, GRANT, ALBERT, HOEVEN, DAGUE, 
and BELCHER. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 7349. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mrs. SMITH, 
Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

HR. 7453. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other purposes, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Haypen, and Mr. 
BrincEs to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


AMENDING MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7500, with Mr. 
Mi ts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, there was 
pending the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 2, strike out 800,000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof $700,000,000". 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Committee 
rose on yesterday there was pending an 
amendment on page 6, line 2, which 
would strike out ‘“$800,000,000" and 
would insert “$700,000.000.” 

This item has to do with the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the members of the Committee to the 
fact that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs gave very careful consideration to 
this item. The item was considered in 
1 with two other items in the 
bill. 

This item was considered in connec- 
tion with military assistance and with 
defense support. It was the aim of the 
committee in the action we took on these 
three items to show a shift in emphasis 
in the mutual security program. 

We wanted, first, to show an emphasis 
in a shift from military assistance to 
economic assistance. The committee re- 
duced the request for military aid rather 
substantially. We also reduced the re- 
quest for defense support and we in- 
. creased the request of the executive 
department for the Development Loan 
Fund. This request for an increase is 
rather meager. We increased the re- 
quest by $100 million and, as I said, we 
would like for this to show a shift in 
emphasis on the program from military 
assistance to economic assistance. 

The Committee of the Whole has al- 
ready sustained our committee in the 
first two items, that in military assist- 
ance and that in defense support. We 
sincerely trust that the Committee will 
now go the rest of the way with the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs and indicate 
this shift in emphasis from military to 
economic assistance by voting down the 
pending amendment, which would reduce 
the figure. 

The Development Loan Fund was in- 
creased for another purpose. Aside from 
the fact that this item is justified on 
its own merits, it was increased to show 
that we would like to have a trend from 
grants to loans in this program. So 
many times here before the House the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has been 
urged to shift from grants to loans. Now 
we are attempting to make such a shift. 
We hope you will sustain us in this shift. 
If we are ever going to get away from 
foreign aid by grants and shift to loans, 
we are going to have to give increased 
attention to the Development Loan 
Fund. 

I urge, and the committee urges, that 
you now sustain us in the third item 
which indicates these shifts. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we must keep in mind 
that one of the major postwar phe- 
nomena is the determination of people 
all over the world to improve their 
standards of living. There is much we 
can do to give this urge direction and 
meaning and even turn it to our advan- 
tage. 

In adopting legislation to set up the 
Development Loan Fund are these words, 
“The progress of free peoples in their 
efforts to further their economic devel- 
opment, and thus to strengthen their 
freedom, is important to the security and 
general welfare of the United States. 
The Congress further recognizes the 
necessity in some cases of assistance to 
such peoples if they are to succeed in 
these efforts.” 

THE ECONOMIC FRONT 


We are engaged in a worldwide strug- 
gle with international communism and 
therefore the necessity of passing meas- 
ures for the defense of our own country 
and for the defense of the free world. 
In my remarks during the general debate 
on this bill we are now considering, I 
termed it “the second defense measure” 
to be acted upon by this House in the 
past few weeks. We are now discussing 
a most important section of the present 
defense measure which has to do with 
the economic development of various 
countries. 

I am glad that we always approve 
practically unanimously the appropria- 
tions for the Defense Department. Mili- 
tary strength and preparedness are ab- 
solutely essential in preserving our free- 
dom and the freedom of our allies, but I 
do not hesitate to say that in the long 
run the struggle in which we are now 
engaged will probably be resolved on the 
economic front. Therefore, the neces- 
sity of the Development Loan Fund. 

For a long time, I have been of the 
opinion that we should provide at least 
a billion dollars a year to carry on the 
work of this Fund. I am pleased that 
the committee this year increased the 
Executive request by $100 million and I 
hope that the House will sustain the 
action of the committee. 
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THE DRAPER COMMITTEE 


May I call attention to the words from 
the report of the Draper Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President to study U.S. 
military assistance. The Committee 
made a significant observation on the 
role of economic help in the following 
statement: 

The fostering of economic growth through- 
out the free world presents a real challenge 
to the American people. Here is a positive 
goal which is consistent without long-term 
economic interests and at the same time 
provides an opportunity to further the free 
political development of other nations. This 
opportunity calls for a cooperative effort by 
the United States and other nations which 
can generate export capital. There is need 
for both public and private financing, and 
for multilateral and unilateral programs, 
with increasing emphasis on loans rather 
than grant aid. 


The Committee further emphasized: 

The proposed economic assistance program 
for fiscal year 1960 is the minimum needed. 
Material reductions in the total might well 
restrict the United States to a dispropor- 
tionately military approach, and thus make 
the Communist economic offensive more 
effective. In fact, a level of lending for eco- 
nomic development under the mutual secu- 
rity program at a rate of at least $1 billion 
a year will probably be needed for fiscal year 
1961. 
WHY THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND SHOULD 

NOT BE CUT 


The Foreign Affairs Committee added 
$100 million to the Executive request of 
$700 million for the Development Loan 
Fund. The committee added these addi- 
tional funds because: 

First. The committee wished to in- 
crease the emphasis on economic aid and 
these extra funds reflect the change in 
emphasis. 

Second. The Development Loan Fund 
is a relatively new departure in foreign 
aid. It is based on loans instead of 
grants and it places Development Loan 
Fund assistance on a businesslike basis. 

Third. The Development Loan Fund 
has done an outstanding job in assisting 
the less-developed countries. 

Fourth. There is a need for increased 
help to the less-developed areas. The 
friendship of these areas is important to 
the United States and anything we can 
do to help them achieve economic de- 
velopment is in our own interest. 

Fifth. If we do not assist these less- 
developed areas, there is a danger that 
the Russians may step into the breach, 
bringing with them possibilities of sub- 
version and disruption. 

Sixth. As of June 12, 1959, the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund had made commit- 
ments of $765.5 million. The Fund's 
total availability to date is $850 million. 
Consequently, the present capital of the 
Fund, capable of being used for new 
loans, is $84.5 million. On May 31, 1959, 
there were loan applications outstanding 
of $1,402 million. As of that date, the 
Fund had rejected $889.5 million in loan 
applications. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND NOT TAKING PLACE 
OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

The Development Loan Fund, it should 
be stressed, is not taking the place of 
private investment. To the degree it is 
successful private investment will be 
successful. At the present time private 
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investment cannot do the task alone. 
Investors understandably feel that the 
risks in less-developed countries out- 
weigh the gains. As economic develop- 
ment moves forward and political sta- 
bility develops, private investment will 
find opportunities in those areas as at- 
tractive as they now find them in Canada 
and Western Europe. 

Perhaps our people have become so 
accustomed to hearing about ill-con- 
céived economic ventures abroad that 
they overlook the businesslike approach 
of the Development Loan Fund in dis- 
charging its responsibilities. The Fund 
acts only on specific development pro- 
posals which have been carefully 
screened to determine whether techni- 
cally and economically they contribute 
to the productive growth of the country 
in which particular projects are located. 
Loans are made only on the basis of 
firm commitments by the borrower to 
repay and upon a finding that there are 
reasonable prospects for repayment. 

The Development Loan Fund by law 
is something of a bank of last resort. 
Each financial transaction requires that 
certain determinations be made before a 
loan is advanced: Specifically, first, 
whether financing could be obtained in 
whole or in part from other free world 
sources; second, the economic and tech- 
nical soundness of the activity to be 
financed; third, whether the activity 
gives reasonable promise of contributing 
to the development of economic re- 
sources or to the increase of productive 
capacity; and fourth, the possible ad- 
verse effects upon the economy of the 
United States with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus. 

The people who live in the less-de- 
veloped areas are determined to achieve 
dignity, self-respect, and economic de- 
velopment. If we assist them, we will 
help ensure their friendship and under- 
standing in future years. Furthermore, 
the United States has traditionally be- 
lieved that less-fortunate people should 
be assisted. If we fail to help them, 
there is a real danger that instability 
and chaos in these areas will result and 
that the Russians will capitalize on this 
instability and chaos, 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three main 
philosophies concerning the mutual se- 
curity program. There is the philosophy 
embraced by those who are enthusias- 
tic supporters of the program. There is 
the philosophy embraced by those who 
are enthusiastic adversaries of the pro- 
gram. There is the philosophy embraced 
by those who, like me, are reluctant sup- 
porters of the mutual security program. 

Now, one reason I am a reluctant sup- 
porter of the program is because so many 
of my people are not for the mutual se- 
curity program. I try to talk with them 
and plead with them to understand the 
reason I have voted for this program, 
and I hope with all my heart that they 
do understand it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and six Members are present, a quorum. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
just said that I am a reluctant supporter 
of the mutual security program, and 
one reason I am is because so many of 
my people are opposed to it. 

Now, I find it difficult to explain to 
them, for example, why in the mutual 
security program we do not have ade- 
quate methods of accounting that we 
should have. I cannot explain, as I 
would like to explain, why we have dif- 
ferent rules for the economic justifica- 
tion of rivers and harbors projects than 
we have in these countries, and there are 
many other similar defects in this pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot ex- 
plain to my whole satisfaction to the 
wonderful people that I represent. But, 
I always come to the conclusion that this 
is the foreign policy of the United States 
of America, and even if it be a patched 
foreign policy, it is better than no policy 
at all. So, I suggest that if we do not 
have this policy, what particular policy 
can we have? I have said to my people 
that this is a gamble, but according to 
the best convictions that I have it is 
more of a gamble with money and less 
of a gamble with the precious blood of 
American youth. 

Having said that I am a reluctant 
supporter of this program, Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the right to vote for every 
amendment that will cut this authoriza- 
tion down to a more economical level. 
We talk about shifts from this to that. 
Yet we still have too much money in 
the program. We can have all the 
money we need without shifting to the 
right or shifting to the left, by voting 
for the amendment that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] has 
offered. What did the gentleman tell 
us yesterday? He said that in this 
Development Loan Fund we have al- 
ready appropriated, as I recall, about 
$850 million. As I recall, the commit- 
tee wants to give $800 million in this 
bill, $100 million more than the Presi- 
dent of the United States requested. 
And, Mr. Chairman, his requests have 
not been minimum requests. According 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN] if the sum of $800 million is 
approved as the committee recom- 
mended we would have $884,500,000 in 
this Development Loan Fund or enough 
to process 60 percent of the $1,400 mil- 
lion in applications that are pending. 
That would be a far more liberal record 
than we are able to have with the 
Small Business Administration of this 
country that processes loans, and they 
are hard money loans for the little busi- 
nessmen of America. 

Mr. Chairman, let me remind you of 
this, that these loans that we make 
from this Development Loan Fund, no 
matter how optimistic we are about 
them, at the very least are what we call 
soft loans. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
new Members who are here that 3 years 
ago we were told that if we did not 
authorize every dime that was requested 
in the mutual security program we 
would be faced with peril; we would be 
faced with destruction. Well, we did 
not authorize $1 billion that was asked; 
$1 billion was refused. We found at the 
end of that fiscal year that we had one- 
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half billion dollars remaining in the fund 
despite $1 billion we refused. In other 
words, we appropriated $1 billion less 
than was actually asked, and despite all 
efforts to spend the money there was a 
surplus at the end of the fiscal year of 
one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN] is reasonable. It 
cuts this appropriation down. It gives 
us all the shift we need on the economic 
aspects of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment will be approved. 

Mr, BOWLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in vigorous opposition to the amendment. 
In the general debate, I suggested that 
the future of our country will depend 
upon our capacity in the coming years 
to accomplish two objectives. 

We must create a military barrier so 
powerful that the Communist nations 
will not be tempted into overt aggres- 
sion. The military assistance program 
and the defense support program which 
are part of this mutual security bill are 
critically important elements in this ef- 
fort. 

Yet it is folly for us to assume that a 
military barrier, in itself, will assure our 
future as a powerful and prosperous 
Nation. The world we live in will be in- 
creasingly shaped and ultimately de- 
cided by what happens behind our de- 
fense barrier. 

We Americans are now spending some- 
thing over $45 billion every year on for- 
eign policy programs connected in one 
way or another with the cold war. 

Ninety-six percent of this sum goes to 
build our absolutely essential military 
defenses. 

Only 2 percent of this expenditure 
goes into direct development loans and 
grants, designed to help build the con- 
ditions on which to create the gradually 
increased living standard within a 
framework of freedom which represents 
our best hope for peace. 

Even if we add our imaginative new 
use of food surpluses through the Public 
Law 480 program, the total of our posi- 
tive effort will be less than 4 percent of 
the total. 

Let me repeat: 96 percent of our en- 
tire effort is going to build the military 
barrier against Communist overt ag- 
gression; while only 4 percent is going to 
create the conditions behind the barrier 
which will give the non-Communist 
people of the underdeveloped world a 
future worth fighting for and if neces- 
sary dying for. 

Many observers assert that in the last 
few years the Communists have gained 
ground while our position has slipped. 
If so, it must be said that their gains 
have not come through military aggres- 
sion, but through their skill in playing 
on the political forces which are now 
creating such reyolutionary ferment 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Our own military strength and that 
of our allies is absolutely essential to our 
national security. 

Yet communism may ultimately come 
to the Middle East, south Asia, and to 
other parts of the world—not because 
our military strength is inadequate to 
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keep out the Soviet armored divisions, 
but because the people in their poverty 
and frustration may be moved in their 
desperation to accept Communist politi- 
cal and economic leadership. 

Let me discuss for a moment one 
single but important example. 

All over Asia and indeed throughout 
the underdeveloped world, the principal 
topic of conversation is the economic and 
political contest between democratic 
India and Communist China. 

These two great nations with more 
than one-third of the world’s population 
between them, are tackling their eco- 
nomic problems in dramatically different 
ways. 

Through totalitarian methods, includ- 
ing the use of savagely heavy taxes and 
the denial of all improvements in living 
conditions, the Chinese Communists have 
been able to save 25 percent of the annual 
output of the Chinese people to use as 
capital for future industrial growth. 

Further to strengthen her efforts, Com- 
munist China has the full economic sup- 
port of the Soviet Union. 

As a democracy, India is competing 
under the most difficult circumstances. 
Although her tax system is by all odds 
the highest of any non-Communist coun- 
try in the underdeveloped areas, her an- 
nual savings are much less than one- 
half that of China. 

If India were to tax her people still 
heavier or to postpone any improvement 
in the Indian living standards, the re- 
sult would certainly be a political ex- 
plosion. 

Yet if India fails to meet its minimum 
economic goals, the political situation 
there will become grave, and as other 
non-Communist countries, discouraged 
by India’s failure, lose heart, the pros- 
pects for democracy from Casablanca to 
Tokyo will become dim indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, India is only a single 
example of why we must have an ade- 
quate Development Loan Fund. This 
program represents the very heart of 
our positive efforts to help improve the 
prospects for freedom, not only in Asia 
but in Africa and Latin America. 

Therefore I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I now turn to a differ- 
ent but still related subject. 

It is important, I believe, that we 
avoid the impression that the criticism 
which has recently been directed at cer- 
tain aspects of our mutual security pro- 
gram in Laos reflects in any way on the 
present Laotian Government. 

This small, strategically placed coun- 
try with its long common frontier with 
Communist China and Communist 
North Vietnam, is now showing extraor- 
dinary courage in both its internal 
and external affairs. 

The government of Phoui Sanani- 
kone, which was formed last August, has 
eliminated Communists from the Cabi- 
net, completed a major monetary re- 
form, and launched broad reforms to 
eliminate the corruption which had 
plagued its predecessors. 

The decision to introduce the long 
postponed monetary reform in October 
1958 was an act of particular political 
courage, 
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Some people had profited handsomely 
from the old exchange rate and the im- 
port licensing system. Others recalled 
with resentment and suspicion the 
abrupt but ineffective devaluation which 
the French had effected in 1953. Others 
felt that a question of their country’s 
sovereignty and independence was in- 
volved. Still others had honestly con- 
cluded that devaluation would be eco- 
nomically unsound. 

It was against this background that 
the earlier Laotian leadership had be- 
come convinced that devaluation was 
politically unacceptable. 

After the Communist show of strength 
in the May 4, 1958, elections, the present 
Prime Minister made up his mind that 
monetary reform was necessary. Once 
his government accepted this necessity, 
it proceeded to push a monetary reform 
measure through the National Assembly 
in the face of strong opposition. 

The success of monetary reform to 
date has vindicated this courageous de- 
cision. It should prevent further abuse 
in the commercial import program, It 
should insure the most effective use of 
all foreign aid. It should provide a 
stable currency as a basis for the na- 
tional economy. 

The present leadership of Laos is com- 
posed of men who have not hesitated to 
identify themselves ideologically with 
the democracies. 

Their country has a population of only 
2 million and an army of only 25,000, 
directly adjacent to the two leading 
Communist military powers in the Far 
East. 

Communist North Vietnam, with a 
population of 14 million has a regular 
army of some 280,000. Communist 
China, with a population of some 650 
million has an army of 4 million. 

These two nations have applied tre- 
mendous propaganda pressure to Laos 
in an attempt to intimidate its people 
and its Government and thereby pre- 
vent it from taking strong measures 
against internal subversion. 

But when an intensive propaganda 
barrage was launched against it, accom- 
panied by actual violations of its fron- 
tiers, the new Laotian Government re- 
sponded boldly by asking for and re- 
ceiving extraordinary powers from its 
freely elected National Assembly. 

Laos has declined to accept aid offers 
from the Communist bloc or to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with members 
of the bloc. Despite its peculiarly vul- 
nerable geographic location, it has de- 
clined to recognize the Communist re- 
gime in mainland China. 

In the face of intensive Communist 
subversive pressure and propaganda 
threats, it has rejected the temptation 
to abandon democratic procedures. It 
is constantly taking steps to improve the 
effectiveness of its governmental admin- 
istration, while retaining its constitu- 
tional government based on universal 
suffrage. 

In short, this small new country con- 
fronted by problems and dangers al- 
most overwhelming in their complexity, 
is making a determined effort to unite 
all the democratic elements of its pop- 
ulation so that they may maintain their 
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independence under the most difficult 
circumstances. 

The brave efforts and the sacrifices 
which the people and the leaders of 
Laos have made since 1954, but most 
particularly in the past year under its 
new Government show them to be de- 
serving of America’s continued support 
and confidence. I believe that it is im- 
portant that the record of these de- 
bates leave no room for doubt on this 
question. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this $100 million reduc- 
tion leaves it the same as the President 
authorized. They talk about this De- 
velopment Loan Fund being a banking 
proposition or loan. This group of peo- 
ple have the right to lend money to any 
country or any corporation or any indi- 
vidual. By the same token they have the 
right the next week to cancel it. That 
makes it in one sense of the word a 
straight out grant. We are going to 
have a chance to vote on these cuts for 
years to come, according to a letter that 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs received this morning from 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dil- 
lon—and I quote: 

The UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, June 17, 1959. 
The Honorable JoHN L, PILCHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PILCHER: Last week I used the 
occasion of a speech at Harvard to spell out 
my deep personal conviction that our mu- 
tual security program will involve a persist- 
ent effort over a period of at least 20 or 30 
years, if we are to succeed in our efforts to 
help the newly developing nations achieve 
economic growth as members of the free 
world. I am enclosing a copy in the belief 
that you might find it of interest. 

Sincerely, 
Dovcias DILLON. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PILCHER] just quoted from 
a letter of the Acting Secretary of State 
for the purpose of having this amend- 
ment voted in. I would like to quote 
from Mr. Dillon for the purpose of hav- 
ing the amendment voted down. It is 
not too long so I think I can read part 
of the statement that he made. He 
said: 


The Marshall plan is now history. To 
it, we most certainly owe the present 
strength and possibly even the continued 
existence of the free world. 


And he goes on and says: 


The attainment of this goal is essential 
to our survival. We cannot hope to main- 
tain our way of life surrounded by a sea 
of misery. The less privileged peoples are 
reaching out for economic growth with al- 
most desperate determination. We must 
help them find the way in peace and free- 
dom. 


How does the loan development plan 
come into this method of determining 
assistance? Some underdeveloped coun- 
try will come to the World Bank and 
make a request for a loan, or come to 
the Export-Import Bank and make a re- 
quest for a loan. Inasmuch as the 
World Bank only lends money that can 
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be paid back in the same currency that 
is lent, there is refusal to lend unless 
the credit of the country which desires 
to borrow money is good; that it can 
repay the loan in that currency. These 
are hard money loans. The same is true 
with regard to the Export-Import Bank. 
Their loans are hard money loans. How- 
ever, often a country will come to the 
Export-Import Bank or to the World 
Bank and request a loan. A portion of 
the loan will be granted by the World 
Bank but the World Bank feels that the 
country should get the balance of the re- 
quested loan; however, inasmuch as 
theirs is a hard money policy they send 
them to the Development Loan Fund 
for the balance. As a matter of fact 
very often the World Bank will suggest 
that the balance of the loan be made 
from the Development Loan Fund. This 
is appropriate because the loan cannot 
be repaid in hard money. 

The purpose of these loans is to help 
these underdeveloped countries build up 
so that at some future time they will be 
in a position where they will be able to 
return in hard money that which they 
borrow. 

Yesterday we talked about defense 
support. Instead of defense support be- 
ing a straight giveaway there was the ar- 
rangement, that 90 percent of the money 
represented by defense support would be 
equally controlled by this Government 
and by the government that got the 
grant. 

Under the Development Loan Fund 
where a loan is made, the recipient coun- 
try will return the money it borrows, it 
is true, in soft currency, or the currency 
of the country that borrows the money. 
However, we control the soft currency 
received in payment of a Development 
Loan Fund loan, in the defense support. 
It isowned by therecipientcountry. This 
money if I may use the word frequently 
used in racetrack parlance, we can then 
“parlay,” or use in a triangular arrange- 
ment. We can take the soft money we 
receive in payment of a loan, and lend 
that money we received from A country 
and turn it over to X country and with 
it they can buy things they need for their 
maintenance and sustenance from this 
other country. Thereby this money, even 
though it is repaid in soft currencies, 
can be used by several countries and it 
will not cost us anything. The amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to put 
into the Recorp at this point some fig- 
ures I think we should all be very clear 
about. 

As of June 12, 1959, the Development 
Loan Fund had made commitments of 
$765.5 millions. 

The fund’s total availability today is 
$850 million. 

The present capital capable of being 
used for new loans is $84.5 million. 

On May 31, 1959, just recently, there 
were loan applications outstanding of 
$1,402 million. As of that date the Bank 
nad rejected $889.5 millions in applica- 

ions. 
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Even so they would not be large enough 
to meet those which would pass the in- 
spection of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as soon as we get 
through voting on this bill, it will be up 
to us to take up another bill to increase 
the borrowing power of the United States 
of America. That is a situation that I 
hate to see happen. 

How are we going to be able to remain 
economically sound if we do not use some 
judgment in what we do with the money 
that is involved? 

This amendment proposes to reduce 
the appropriation by $100 million; that 
is, from $800 million to $700 million, 
which was the amount the administra- 
tion asked for. 

Frankly, I cannot be a party to load- 
ing up my Government with more money 
than is needed for any activity—it makes 
no difference to me what the thing is— 
unless we balance our budget and get 
the Government of the United States in 
a position where it is right side up. Eco- 
nomically we are going to be unsound 
ourselves otherwise. Britain, France, 
West Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
are balancing their budgets. We are not. 

Is it not about time for us to wake up 
and meet our responsibilities face to 
face, instead of running wild and in- 
creasing the burden on our people way 
beyond what those who are involved in 
asking for this money feel is necessary? 

Frankly, I can see no way out for us 
unless we begin to trim our sails and get 
to the point where we can take care of 
the things that we need to have taken 
care of. I know it is a nice thing to be 
able to give away money, and that is just 
what this is. It makes the fellow who 
gives it away feel bighearted and big, but 
if we do not use our common sense and 
our intelligence in approaching this 
problem, it is too bad. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We were told only 
day before yesterday by those justifying 
this item that an agreement had been 
reached with the administration—the 
Budget Bureau—and the $700 million 
was the amount needed, the amount for 
which they were planning and the 
amount with which they would be satis- 
fied. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. We 
were told that. There is no reason in the 
world why we should go beyond the 
budget estimate on this item. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted and that the bill 
will be put back into some kind of an 
honest condition. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma, Mr, 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am leaning very 
strongly in favor of the pending amend- 
ment, although I am going to reserve my 
final judgment until it becomes neces- 
sary for me to vote one way or the other. 
I think I shall support this amendment, 
however. 
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I voted against several amendments 
yesterday because I thought they were 
unreasonable and unsound. Of course I 
am against the whole bill and have 
always been against this program since 
I have been a Member of the Congress. 
I think it is bad in principle. 

Let me ask you this very salient ques- 
tion—at least I think it is salient and 
pungent. Recently a great man died, 
a very great American, John Foster 
Dulles. He was praised by practically 
everyone, Democrats, Republicans, and 
Independents. Yes; he was a great man. 
Evidently he did a good job in carrying 
on our foreign relations as Secretary of 
State or he would not have been so 
universally praised. We in this great 
and beloved Nation of ours know what 
our Constitution provides, and we as 
Americans practice the way of life, of 
liberty, and justice. That is known all 
over the world. We have been a good 
nation, we have been good to people, 
thus we should be generally respected 
and beloved. But now let me ask you 
the question: Why should we be as we 
now are disliked so thoroughly by people 
all over the world? What is the cause 
of it? Iam not talking about the Com- 
munists. Of course they dislike us. I 
am talking about people of the free na- 
tions of the world. Why should we be 
so disliked by people in South America, 
in Europe, and in Asia, unless it is be- 
cause of this program? I think this 
program is the thing that has caused 
that feeling more than any other one 
thing. If it has caused that feeling and 
is causing it, do you not think it is about 
time we stop, look, and listen, and change 
our ways? I do not know of anything 
else that has caused all this ill will to- 
ward America except this program. As 
I, in speaking of Mr. Dulles, have indi- 
cated, evidently this ill will toward us 
has not been brought about by the State 


Department. 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I want to try to help my 
distinguished friend make up his mind, 
and I respect him very much for the 
statement that he is making. But, I 
would like to point out that we have had 
quite a bit of experience in Congress in 
regard to appropriating money that the 
administration has not requested. It has 
been our experience that if you appro- 
priate more money than the budget re- 
quest, it simply is not spent. I think it 
would be better to support the amend- 
ment and leave out the money not in- 
cluded in the budget estimate. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I think I 
shall agree with the gentleman, and I 
think he made a very fine contribution, 
but I will reserve my final judgment for 
a few moments. 

Now, coming back to the proposition, 
I think we have done more harm in the 
world by this particular program than 
anything else that we have ever done. I 
do not believe anybody in the world has a 
more compassionate heart for starving 
people than I have. If I had my way 
about it, and if I were able personally, 
and if we were able as a Nation, I would 
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want to send food to anyone who is 
hungry; or, for that matter, clothing to 
those who need it. I want to help them. 
I am not impugning the motives of any- 
one supporting this bill, because I know 
you are acting in good faith. I know 
you think it is a good bill and, God bless 
you, I will admit that maybe it is; maybe 
you are right and I am wrong. But, I 
just believe very firmly and sincerely 
that we are doing more harm than good 
by this particular program, this whole 
package bill that we are being offered to 
vote on. 

Now, we just recently experienced the 
proposition of turning down the con- 
ference report on the wheat bill. I do 
not know what is going to happen. But, 
we do know that we have millions of 
bushels of wheat stored up. We have a 
large surplus. It does seem to me that 
we could get our heads together and 
figure out some reasonable and logical 
way of sending wheat and other food- 
stuffs and clothing to these poor people 
who are so badly in need of it, and thus 
help them and bring about a different 
and better psychological feeling toward 
us throughout the world also. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. We sent wheat to India, 
many millions of bushels, but the starv- 
ing people of India got not one grain of 
it. We sent it to the government and 
the government sold it to those who had 
the money to buy it, and the poor starv- 
ing fellows got nothing. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman for his contributions, and 
that is exactly the point that I was trying 
to make. We are sending this money to 
certain politicians and heads of govern- 
ments and unfortunately the poor peo- 
ple are not receiving it as they are en- 
titled to and as intended they should. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was surprised to hear 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
FARBSTEIN] say that this Development 
Loan Fund is for the purpose of build- 
ing up the free world. I would call his 
attention to two loans totaling some 
$27.5 million made to Yugoslavia. I 
wonder if any Member contends that 
Yugoslavia is a free nation. 

I should like to ask some member of 
the subcommittee about one of the 
scores of so-called loans on this list. 
Here is one for $5 million to the Israel 
Industrial Institution, Ltd. This loan 
is made, apparently, to a private outfit 
in Israel. Now, I would like to ask what 
agreement we have with the Israeli Gov- 
ernment for the repayment of this loan. 
Just how is this handled? 

Let me add this: Evidently this Israel 
Industrial Institution, Ltd., can turn 
around and reloan the money. Now, my 
questions are these: Why do we loan to 
this private corporation in Israel? 
What interest rate do we get from this 
corporation, and what interest rate do 
they charge to the people to whom they 
reloan the money? 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


I yield 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. COFFIN. I would say, first of all, 
that this borrower that the gentleman 
has named in Israel is a loan company 
or a development company similar to 
those that we have in several other 
countries, for instance, the Philippines 
and Taiwan, for the purpose of making 
small loans to small business people. 
In other words, it does not make sense 
for the Development Loan Fund itself 
to make loans less than $50,000 or $100,- 
000 directly, so we use a certain amount 
of money in these countries and funnel 
it out through these agencies. The gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma said that this 
money was not getting to the small fel- 
low. Well, this is a funnel for carrying 
the loan fund to the small fellow, 

Mr. GROSS. Now tell me how much 
interest is charged. 

Mr. JUDD. 5 percent, 

Mr. COFFIN. I believe it is 5 percent. 

Mr. JUDD. Repayable in 10 years, at 
5 percent interest. 

Mr. GROSS. Repayable in what? 

Mr. JUDD. In Israeli pounds. 

Mr, GROSS. In what? 

Mr. JUDD. In Israeli pounds. That 
is the currency of Israel. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, what interest rate 
does the loan company charge the peo- 
ple to whom they loan the money? 

Mr. JUDD. I do not have the details 
on that, but it is used in their own coun- 
try and for their own people and would 
be at the going rate, or less, in the 
country. The purpose is to get more 
capital into the country to make possi- 
ble badly needed economic development. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to know what 
interest rate the loan company gets for 
the money when they reloan it. We 
could be making some enemies, could 
we not, by this financial sleight of hand? 
Is that not right? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I think not. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not? Suppose 
they loan the money at a rate of 10 or 
20 percent. Then what? 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, when we 
make this loan we have a firm loan 
agreement with this corporation, and we 
provide adequate safeguards against 
that and, I might say to the gentleman, 
also in case of default of any of these 
provisions. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: What are we going to do with 
Israeli pounds if ever we get them? 

Mr. COFFIN. The Israeli pound is by 
no means a shaky currency. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say anything 
about its being shaky or unshaky. I 
asked what are we going to do with them 
if ever we get them in return for the 
American dollars we have dished out? 

Mr. COFFIN. They will be of use 
either within Israel or outside of Israel, 
wherever this currency can be used. 

Mr. GROSS. So this currency could 
be used to build a factory in some other 
country, as I believe the gentleman from 
Connecticut suggested, to produce more 
products to be shipped back into this 
country to create more unemployment 
and more abandoned factories in Con- 
necticut and in some other States; is that 
not correct? 
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Mr. COFFIN. No, I would say in this 
case that there has been no instance 
where it has resulted in that. 

Mr. GROSS. There has been a lot of 
unemployment in Connecticut, is that 
not correct? And this Development Loan 
Fund provides for the building of fac- 
tories in other countries, does it not? 

Mr. COFFIN. Not if you read the cri- 
teria for the loan. They cannot make 
a loan unless the administration satisfies 
itself that there will be no adverse im- 
pact on our own industries, 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, we are sup- 
posed to have protection under the tariff 
laws to protect American industry and 
labor. There are the peril point and 
escape clauses. But the gentleman very 
well knows what happens and how the 
President nullifies decisions of the Tariff 
Commission when it invokes the escape 
clause or peril point. It just does not 
work, and the gentleman knows it. And 
neither will this alleged protection work. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a high regard for the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and for the members who serve 
with him. But we have been mistakenly 
referring to this as a loan program. 

I think it should be clearly understood 
that, in reality, it is normally not a loan 
because of the provision for the use of 
local currency. If, for example, we make 
a so-called loan to country X of $1 bil- 
lion, and country X pays back in local 
currency, we cannot spend that currency 
in any other country. We cannot even 
spend that local currency in country X 
for something to take out of the country. 
So, actually, it amounts to a revolving 
fund for the recipient country. If there 
is evidence to disprove the accuracy of 
the statement which I have made, I 
would certainly like to be confronted 
with it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with my friend from Louisiana. I only 
wish the proposed cut was for the entire 
$800 million. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise not so much to 
exhort you to do anything on this 
amendment other than you want to do, 
but I think it is important that when 
you do vote you have a clear understand- 
ing as to what this Loan Fund is. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Passman |], the very effective chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
made the point that the local curren- 
cies accumulating in various countries 
are not freely available to be spent else- 
where; and this, at the present time, is 
perfectly true. But this does not de- 
stroy for a moment the effectiveness of 
this instrument to carry out our foreign 
policy. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morris] when he was talking and, 
as usual, very effectively, about the re- 
sults of so much of our program, how 
it has not gotten through to the little 
people, how it has caused people to dis- 
like us, was choosing I think perhaps 
the most inappropriate time in the dis- 
cussion of this entire bill to make that 
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point, because this loan program is the 
most effective thing in terms of personal 
relationship. Why? Because when a 
country or a foreign company makes an 
application to the Loan Fund, they are 
not doing it as beggars, they are not ask- 
ing for handouts, but they do it in the 
context of a banking transaction. There 
are standards that have to be enforced 
and complied with. Then there is a loan 
agreement that is a very detailed, hard- 
written document, and in respect to that 
document I would say this, because the 
statement has been made on the floor 
earlier that we can cancel the agreement 
and convert this into a grant. This is 
not so. Moreover, when a default oc- 
curs in payment, under our loan agree- 
ments, the total amount of the loan is 
not only immediately payable, but pay- 
able in U.S. dollars. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. I some- 
what agree with the gentleman that my 
remarks were not made at the most ap- 
propriate time, as part of the reading 
of the bill. But under the rules of the 
House we have to speak when we can 
get recognition. That is why I spoke 
when I did and also why I suggested that 
I was not certain whether I would vote 
against this particular amendment be- 
cause, if the bill does pass—although I 
am against the whole bill—I do want to 
see us write as good a bill as we can. 
That is why I made that reservation. I 
am following the gentleman. I probably 
will wind up by voting for this amend- 
ment. But I am listening to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. As a member of 
the committee, I would like to be 
straightened out on the triangular 
phase of the loan. In other words, can 
we under the law use the moneys, that 
we receive from a country to which we 
make a loan where by agreement it is 
determined we have that right to lend 
that soft currency to another country? 
Is there anything in the law to prevent 
an agreement between this country and 
the recipient country to use the funds 
that we receive in payment of a loan 
from lending those funds to another 
country for the purpose of buying mer- 
chandise from the first country? 

Mr. COFFIN. As far as the law itself 
is concerned, it would still be subject to 
the general standards that govern any 
loan under the Development Loan Fund. 
The same standards would prevail. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Is there anything 
in the law that would prevent the trian- 
gular use of those funds? 

Mr. COFFIN. Not in the law. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not a statement 
of fact that for the type of loans con- 
summated, without exception unless for 
a definite dollar loan, when we receive 
the local currencies we cannot purchase 
anything in that country to be removed 
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out of the country against those local 
currencies, and that neither can we use 
local currency of a country for the pur- 
chase of anything in another country to 
be moved to the United States. 

Mr. COFFIN. But, as the gentleman 
knows, we are talking about the repay- 
ments under the program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am talking about 
the contracts which are now in effect 
and loans that are now consummated. 

Mr. COFFIN. As the gentleman 
knows, these repayments will be part of 
the revolving fund subject to the same 
purposes for which the Loan Fund is set 
up. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The funds are spent 
in the country in which we receive the 
local currency. 

Mr. COFFIN. I am not aware of any 
such restriction. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I can state categor- 
ically that there are such restrictions, 
and our subcommittee has been so in- 
formed, 

Mr. COFFIN. I know of no such pro- 
hibitions under the law and charter that 
we have enacted. I understand, how- 
ever, that the individual loan agreements 
restrict the use of such currencies. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is provided under 
the contracts into which we have en- 
tered. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I deem this to be a 
proper point in the discussion to bring 
the attention of the Committee back to 
the fact that we are not at this time, 
except incidentally, debating the actual 
merits or the demerits of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. I personally, although 
a stern critic of the present mutual secu- 
rity program, have felt that as regards 
the Development Loan Fund there was 
certainly a reasonable expectation of 
success, a departure from the awarding 
of grants, a new approach. That should 
be given every bit of full testing. The 
only issue to be settled in the next few 
minutes is whether or not we mean to 
put into any part of the program $100 
million more than the administration 
asked for—$100 million more than any 
need has been demonstrated for; $100 
million more, for which the chief argu- 
ment raised has been that such action 
would further indicate the desire of the 
committee and of the Congress to re- 
move the emphasis from military aid 
further toward economic assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, if by the action of the 
committee in cutting the military assist- 
ance program by 10 percent; if by the 
action of the committee in its report 
freely expressing its change of inten- 
tion; if by words spoken on the floor, 
that intent has not been made suffi- 
ciently evident, without paying $100 mil- 
lion more to make it clear, then no 
words can speak for themselves. I lis- 
tened carefully yesterday and I know 
the gentleman was correct in saying that 
Mr. Dillon in a later expression did go 
further than his original $700 million. 
However, I know of no officer of any ad- 
ministration who, when suggestion is 
made to him that he may be given more 
money than he has indicated he needs, 
would not say that the additional would 
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be welcome. But I take the liberty of 
reading the words on page 201 of the 
héarings in which I questioned Mr. Dil- 
lon concerning the need for the $700 
million requested. The committee will 
remember that that was the day when 
the supplemental appropriation bill was 
to be under discussion. There was some 
question as to how much money would 
be given to the Development Loan Fund 
in the second deficiency appropriation. 
I asked Mr. Dillon whether he needed 
$700 million more for 1959, no matter 
how much authorization might be re- 
maining after the afternoon appropria- 
tion; or whether if some previous au- 
thorization remained, it could be consid- 
ered as partially meeting the new re- 
quest for $700 million for 1959. This was 
Mr. Dillon's answer, as carried on page 
201 of the hearings: 

Mr. Ditton. I think what we really need, 
Mrs. Church, is authorization for the appro- 
priation of $700 million in the next fiscal 
year. Whether that can in some fashion be 
combined with the existing authorizations, 
if that could be done that would be per- 
fectly satisfactory because what we need is 
the ability to obtain $700 million next year. 
Not more than $700 million. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that there is something wistfully ap- 
propriate about the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] whose long serv- 
ice in this House has been spent in try- 
ing to save money for the Government 
of the United States, coming down and 
making his plea to us, the day before 
we are to be asked to increase the debt 
limit. There is major significance in 
his reminder to us that here is $100 mil- 
lion dollars that we can save. 

I would like particularly to address the 
Members on my own side of the aisle. I 
have been one of those who has been 
urged constantly not to go beyond the 
President’s budget, in an effort to end 
deficit spending. I have, in fact, re- 
ceived thousands of clippings and letters 
urging me to support that budget. If 
this extra $100 million is not needed, if 
we can get adequately through the next 
year without it, I certainly am not going 
to make this the occasion to go beyond 
the amount the President has asked for. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to see if we can come to some under- 
standing as to time on this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment close in 20 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
noted the names of the gentlemen 
standing, and will divide the time 
equally among them. It will come out 
to about 134 minutes each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, the air is 
full of presidential trial balloons sent up 
by potential candidates of both parties, 
and senatorial candidates for President 
are so busy cultivating the voters that 
they are neglecting their legislative 
duties and responsibilities. 
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In order to clear the air of these trial 
balloons on the Republican side, I pro- 
pose a team composed of Nixon and 
Rockefeller, a winning team that would 
sweep the Nation in 1960. 

Dick Nrxon for President and Rocke- 
feller for Vice President would unite 
conservative Republicans and modern 
Republicans; would combine experience 
with glamour; would join the West and 
East; and would tie together the two 
most populous States of the Nation. It 
would be an unbeatable combination. 

Dick Nixon is the best qualified can- 
didate for President this Nation has had 
in the past 50 years; qualified by both 
training and experience. He has had to 
pinch hit for President Eisenhower on 
many occasions, representing the Presi- 
dent in the field of international affairs, 
always with dignity and honor, reflect- 
ing credit upon himself and the Nation. 

Mr. Rockefeller is a glamorous young 
man, a real vote-getting prodigy. He will 
make an excellent candidate for Vice 
President. Mr. Rockefeller needs time to 
mature, to get experience, and to become 
seasoned in statesmanship. Four or 
eight years as Vice President would pre- 
pare him to assume the leadership re- 
sponsibilities that go with the office of 
President, 

Nrxon and Rockefeller harnessed to- 
gether would win the political battle that 
is in the offing for 1960, and, in my 
opinion, would determine things for a 
decade to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment and in support of 
the position taken by your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to say something which I should have 
said sooner in this debate; that is, to pay 
tribute to our chairman for his fairness, 
his ability, and his devotion to duty. He 
has been a model for all of us on the 
committee to follow. 

It has been suggested that we should 
follow the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration rather than the recom- 
mendation of your committee. I am 
loyal, sir, to that committee. It has done 
fine work on this bill. To appraise that 
fairly you have to look at its action as a 
whole. There were various cuts or de- 
ductions made down the line, but those 
were somewhat balanced by an increase 
at this point. When I say I am support- 
ing the committee rather than the ad- 
ministration, I must confess I do not 
think the administration will object. 

What have we done in increasing the 
provision for the Development Loan Fund 
and decreasing certain other items? We 
are moving in the direction of economic 
rather than military aid. We are mov- 
ing in the direction of loans rather than 
grants. Those are the two objectives 
that have been widely advocated by 
students of the program and by the 
public. 

I urge the defeat of the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK. ] 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask some member of the 
committee why currencies accumulated 
in repayment of loans through the Fund 
are not made available and sold to 
American tourists who travel in these 
foreign countries? Why shouldn’t these 
contracts provide for the availability of 
these foreign currencies here in Amer- 
ica so that when tourists go to these for- 
eign countries they may use these for- 
eign currencies? As it stands, the pro- 
gram is not a loan, but a grant, because 
we cannot use the foreign currency as it 
accumulates in loan repayment. 

Mr. COFFIN. The tremendous bulk of 
our foreign currencies result from the 
Public Law 80. 

Mr. VANIK. This Loan Fund is going 
to create a reservoir of added foreign 
currencies, is it not? 

Mr. COFFIN. Not a large proportion 
to what has already been accumulated. 
The gentleman has suggested a program 
which would, in my opinion, require leg- 
islation to make them available. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman does not 
answer the question. Why should we not 
provide by contract that at least a por- 
tion of these foreign currencies be made 
available to American tourists who are 
traveling in all of these countries every 
day spending a tremendous amount of 
American dollars? 

Mr. COFFIN. We hope the Loan Fund 
will maintain its integrity, and we want 
it to do so. 

Mr. VANIK. The sale of these foreign 
currencies to tourists would guarantee 
the integrity of the Loan Fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment to re- 
duce the Development Loan Fund from 
$800 million to $700 million which is the 
amount requested by the President in his 
budget message. I can see no good rea- 
son for placing more money in the Fund 
than the President thinks is necessary. 
There is nothing in the hearings or in 
this debate, so far as I can see, to justify 
this increase in the budget request. 
Here is a good place to save $100 million. 

Before voting on this amendment it 
might be well to give consideration to 
the minority views as expressed in the 
report accompanying this bill. 

It is pointed out that our national debt 
of approximately $286 billion exceeds 
the national debts of all the other na- 
tions of the free world, plus those of 
Russia and the Soviet bloc, by about $50 
million. The dollar is now worth 48 
cents in terms of its value in 1939. Once 
the strongest and most sought after cur- 
rency in the world, it is now selling at 
a discount in some countries. The 
Treasury Department is experiencing 
considerable difficulty in selling its 
bonds. 

The report also points to the outflow 
of our gold. In 1958 the United States 
lost $2.3 billion of gold. Since the first 
of this year an additional $346 million 
of U.S. gold has moved to the accounts of 
foreign holders. More will be lost 
throughout this year and during 1960, 
according to financial experts. 
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Some $20.3 billion is still held by the 
United States. However, it is not all 
strictly held by the United States. It 
must be able to redeem $16.6 billion in 
foreign time deposits in U.S. banks, for- 
eign held U.S. Government securities, 
and similar claims. This Nation could 
find itself in a severe financial squeeze if 
the foreign claimants demanded to be 
paid off in gold at once. 

The loss of gold has resulted from the 
fact that as a Nation we are buying 
more from abroad, and giving away more 
through foreign aid and military expend- 
itures abroad, than we are selling. It is 
true that our normal exports exceed our 
imports, but when you add foreign aid 
and military expenditures to our pur- 
chases, there is an unfavorable trade 
balance. 

Growing competition from Germany, 
Japan, and other countries has been a 
factor in causing this unfavorable trade 
balance. Foreign products can in many 
instances undersell ours not only in for- 
eign markets but in U.S. markets as well. 
As a consequence many American manu- 
facturers are building factories abroad. 
Their products are sold in world markets 
and in domestic markets in competition 
with those manufactured here. Ameri- 
can jobs have been affected. Since the 
end of World War II American business- 
men have invested $27 billion outside this 
country. It is estimated that altogether 
some $40 billions are so invested. 

The question which many Americans 
now have is simply whether or not we 
can continue our present course. Will 
we further weaken our currency and our 
competitive position in the world? It 
would be advisable for Congress to give 
this matter most serious consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama. And let 
me remind the Committee that this 
amendment means an extra hundred 
million dollars beyond the budgetary 
provision, to be placed at the disposal 
of the President to make loans. 

When this Committee refused to strike 
section 202, it forever removed the 
possibility of any of this money coming 
back into the Treasury of the United 
States. It is a direct drain on the Treas- 
ury. These moneys become counterpart 
moneys and can be used for anything 
they want to use them for, 

I am telling you now that unless there 
is some way to return these funds to 
the Treasury, I am going to vote against 
this legislation. I voted against a loan 
to the British Government in 1946, and 
I made the statement on the floor of the 
House at that time it would never be 
repaid. They have not paid a cent on 
the principal. There is now a mora- 
torium on interest payments. If Eng- 
land ever gets ready to resume payments 
on that loan, the money under this sec- 
tion you refused to take out will become 
a part of counterpart funds, both princi- 
pal and interest will never come back 
into the Treasury of the United States, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI]. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask a few questions, if I 
can get an answer, and I speak more or 
less on behalf of the newcomers who 
for the first time have been exposed to 
this complex foreign aid spending. 

Do I understand correctly that when 
funds are loaned to a foreign country 
under this Development Loan Fund we 
do not exercise complete control as to 
when they are returned to us or how 
they can be returned. 

Mr. COFFIN. First, 20 percent of the 
payments are made in dollars. There 
is no problem there. The 80 percent 
that is paid in rupees, or whatever it 
may be, can only be used ordinarily in 
the country that creates that currency. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. In other words, 
when we lend a number of dollars to In- 
dia and some repayment is commenced 
we will then continue to revolve this 
Fund in India? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, funds from repay- 
ment of loans can be used as loans for 
other projects as they are developed and 
qualify. We establish a revolving fund. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Suppose we solve 
all of the problems in any given country, 
would they then release these funds to 
us so that we can lend that money in 
other backward areas? 

Mr. JUDD. The funds are ours and 
there is nothing in the law to prevent our 
using them wherever we decide to use 
them. Normally of course, they can be 
used and reused most advantageously 
in the country in whose currency they 
are and whose development we are hop- 
ing to further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman who has just spoken hit the 
nail on the head when he said that this 
was his first exposure to the complexities 
of the foreign situation as it affects our 
U.S. people. Our Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has heard hundreds of witnesses 
over the years, administration officials 
of both parties, and private interests, 
also our U.S. ambassadors and heads of 
our U.S. military establishments. Let 
me tell the House that the problems are 
complex. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs made a policy recommendation that 
we cut down on the military emphasis 
in the U.S. foreign aid program this 
year and move toward the emphasis to- 
ward economic assistance and special 
types of assistance in the economic field 
to underdeveloped countries. That is a 
good policy move. We disagreed with 
the present administration, so, of course, 
the administration is not saying this. 
Further, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee voted that we want to move to the 
basis of loans and to move away from the 
policy of giveaways in the U.S. foreign 
aid programs. The House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee decided to give $100 mil- 
lion more to the Development Loan 
Fund. That Fund has been run well un- 
der one of our finest Pennsylvania busi- 
nessmen, its first Director, Mr. Dempster 
McIntosh. Everybody will tell you 
Dempster McIntosh has done a fine job, 
a topflight job. He was many years a 
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prominent official with RCA Interna- 
tional.. As a businessman, he has been 
our U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay, also 
our U.S. Ambassador to Venezuela, and 
is now the newly appointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Colombia. This is a place 
where the program has been really well 
run on a business basis. I hope that the 
Members on both sides will give the For- 
eign Affairs Committee the chance to 
change these foreign aid programs to 
loan programs and away from the give- 
away programs, We want U.S. foreign 
aid policy to emphasize the economic 
basis of repayment and not place too ex- 
treme emphasis on military assistance 
and economic giveaway programs upon 
which there is no repayment provided 
and the items are given as straight 
grants-in-aid or gifts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to clarify one thought that 
was left in relation to the request of Mr. 
Dillon when he appeared before the com- 
mittee in connection with the sum of 
money that was to be incorporated in the 
Development Loan Fund. In the course 
of this testimony this is what he said: 

I testified before regarding that, but I 
would just like to reinforce what I said at 
that time, and point out the fact that we 
feel that this $700 million is an absolute 
minimum, 

The Development Loan Fund, after dwin- 
dling out loans that have either been found 
unacceptable or found of interest to other 
lending agencies, still has on hand approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion worth of requests from 44 
different countries, There is every reason 
to believe that we will continue to receive 
new requests during the coming year in 
substantial amounts. 


In other words, the administration re- 
quested $700 million, because they did not 
feel that the committee would go for any 
sum greater than that for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. But, the committee 
in its discretion, as has been mentioned 
here by two of the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee, determined that they would 
rather reduce the amount of grant aid 
and convert a portion of that to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund so that that money 
could be loaned rather than given away 
outright. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect to the President’s request for the 
Development Loan Fund, the adminis- 
tration 2 years ago asked for a capitali- 
zation of $2 billion in 3 years. It has 
received $850 million in 2 years. The 
Fund wanted more than $700 million 
additional capital this year but the Bu- 
reau of the Budget cut down its request 
to $700 million because the administra- 
tion felt it could not come to the Con- 
gress and ask for more than $4 billion 
for the whole bill, in the light of all the 
other demands on our budget. When, 
however, the majority of the House com- 
mittee cut military assistance and other 
provisions in the bill by $367 million, 
the committee added $100 million to the 
Development Loan Fund, making the 
total for the bill still $267 million less 
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than the President requested. So there 
is no question but that the Fund needs 
and can use this larger amount. 

This is the first and fundamental ques- 
tion for us to decide: Is it better to 
give aid as grants or as loans? And are 
foreign loans bad loans as charged by 
some? Look at the record of repay- 
ment. For the benefit of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, Britain has 
paid back more than $300 million on 
the loan of which he spoke, $50 million 
in principal in 1958 alone. Since 1946 
the United States has extended loans 
and credits to foreign governments 
amounting to $14 billion, and the coun- 
tries to which they have been extended 
have repaid of the principal more than 
$5 billion, more than 36 percent of the 
total borrowed; and in interest and 
commissions, some $2 billion more. We 
have received in principal and interest 
in 13 years more than half of the total 
amount loaned, 

Now, should we make loans on a 
yearly appropriation basis? Or should 
we have a Government corporation like 
DLF with adequate capital so it can 
study the projects longer and more care- 
fully and the repaid loans can be used 
over again? Surely the latter is better. 

Mr. Chairman, it is sounder eco- 
nomically to furnish economic aid as 
loans on a businesslike basis; it costs 
our taxpayers less. It is also better 
psychologically and better for our in- 
ternational relations to do it this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year the committee raised the technical 
assistance funds by $8 million, and we 
received nothing but praise from both 
the Members of the House and the ad- 
ministration. Now, the committee has 
tried to move in the direction of more 
economic aid, and to give less emphasis 
to military assistance, now, if you ever 
want to get out of this business of eco- 
nomic grants in connection with the for- 
eign aid program, we are going to have 
to expand the development loan pro- 
gram. These are good loans. These are 
businesslike loans and there is some evi- 
dence that some day we will be repaid, 
I agree with the statement made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Futon], that in committee we reduced 
this bill by a total of $366 million with 
the feeling that if we added $100 million 
to the Development Loan Fund we would 
be emphasizing the economic phase of 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the defeat of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I request tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SELDEN and 
Mr. MORGAN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 164, noes 
86. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: On page 
5, immediately below line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) Immediately before the last sentence, 
insert the following: ‘No loan may be made 
by the fund for the construction, alteration, 
expansion, or improvement of any produc- 
tion facility or facilities which will engage 
in the manufacture of articles which will 
be imported into the United States and sold 
in the United States in competition with 
articles manufactured in the United 
States.“ 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
purposely refrained from engaging in 
any of the debates up to this moment 
except in one instance where I thought 
the language of the bill was doing some- 
thing that even the proponents did not 
want to be done. 

However, at this moment I come be- 
fore you on a matter that does not 
deal with the philosophy of foreign aid; 
it does not deal with the amounts of 
money to be expended or appropriated 
or loaned or given away, but I come 
before you to speak on a matter which 
deals with a fundamental principle that 
already has had and will have in the 
future an even greater effect upon our 
American economics that any other 
single issue before the people of this 
Nation today. I have said on a few 
occasions on this floor that there are 
two kinds of war ever since the begin- 
ning of time. When man invented the 
first wheel and started to employ some- 
one to push it for him, there has been 
one kind of war—economic war. And 
since man first started to look greedily 
at some property that another man had, 
there has been the other kind of war— 
military war. We see embodied in the 
philosophy behind this legislation the 
outcroppings and the growths of both 
these philosophies—war for economic 
gain and war for strength and material 
gain. 

Mr. Chairman and Members, you will 
note on page 5 of the committee print 
of the bill that the committee has for 
the first time in the 11-year history of 
this aid recognized the thing that I am 
putting my finger on—the question of 
economic warfare between nations. It 
Says in part: 

The Fund in its operations shall recog- 
nize that development loan assistance will 
be most effective in those countries which 
show a responsiveness to the vital long- 
term economic, political, and social con- 
cerns of their people— 


Then, if you will look right above 
that, because that is old language, you 
will find a new part and they add in 
section 202, in clause (4), subsection (1) 
this language, after the provisos that 
have already been in the bill for years, 
taking into consideration certain re- 
quirements in order to make a loan, they 
add this language— 
and to the net position of the United States 


in its balance of trade with the rest of the 
world. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I do not like to but I 
suppose it is a courtesy. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Ido not want to take 
any credit away from the gentleman for 
having introduced this amendment, but 
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I remind him that I introduced an 
amendment to the bill last year prac- 
tically identical with the one the gen- 
tleman is offering now. I will not an- 
nounce to the gentleman what the vote 
was on that amendment because I do 
not want to see the gentleman prema- 
turely discouraged, but I am very much 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I welcome the gentle- 
man’s support. I believe this, that we 
are not deciding the question of com- 
passion between peoples and compassion 
between nations. I say that every man 
in this room would mount the bulwarks 
of this country to fight off a military 
invasion; and it has become just as im- 
portant to all of us in this room today, 
and we represent the peoples of our dis- 
tricts, to mount the bulwarks in an eco- 
nomic invasion. 

Right now, today, as the steelworkers 
sit down in controversy and in debate 
over living conditions with the employ- 
ers of this country, the very first and 
foremost argument made by the em- 
ployers is based upon this situation that 
has been caused to a large extent by the 
lack of this amendment in this legisla- 
tion; and I will quote for you from the 
steelworkers’ periodical sent out the first 
week of the steel negotiations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
luctantly, very reluctantly, object. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Michigan pointed out, we had practi- 
cally the same amendment before us last 
year. Last year we wrote into the De- 
velopment Loan Fund the fourth cri- 
terion, that before any loan is made we 
shall take into account the possible ad- 
verse impact on the economy of this 
country. Every loan made has to be 
subjected to that provision. 

I have probably spent as much time as 
any man in this Chamber on studying 
the operations of the Loan Fund. I have 
gone over every single loan which they 
have made and have seen instances such 
as a proposed loan for a citrus fruit 
company which was turned down be- 
cause of this fourth criterion. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman is say- 
ing that the Fund operates without the 
necessity of this amendment, then why 
do we not spell it out in the law? 

Mr. COFFIN. I will tell you why we 
do not need it. It is a harmful thing. 

We are administering the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund now so that we help 
these companies and countries which are 
underdeveloped; the Fund helps serve 
these countries in a manner which has 
no substantial impact on our trade— 
since adequate markets already exist 
within these underdeveloped countries 
for the new products. That is the mean- 
ing of being underdeveloped—inadequate 
productive capacity, inadequate distri- 
bution, and inadequate consumption. 
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If we are to adopt such an amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we go 
whole hog and say we shall make no 
loan which will help any country to ex- 
port to any other country, because we 
are always fighting and competing in 
the markets of the world. You might 
just as well say, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we shall not make any loan 
which will be effective. 

We have another provision in this law, 
Mr, Chairman, and that is the study 
provision, section 413c. I would like to 
call the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to this Blue Book which 
I hold in my hand. This is a study to 
be made every year, a survey of the im- 
pact of the operations of the mutual se- 
curity program on the U.S. economy. 
This is the first volume and results from 
an amendment that we put into the bill 
last year. 

A study of this volume shows that the 
Loan Fund is in no way responsible for 
unemployment due to foreign compe- 
tition. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not the gentleman 
admit that there is quite a little bit of 
difference between building a factory in 
this country with our own money, and on 
the other hand building a factory in a 
foreign country with our money to com- 
pete with our American factory? 

Mr. COFFIN. Yes, but that does not 
happen under Development Loan Fund 
operations and it is not likely to happen. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that 
we have had representatives of the 
United Steelworkers before our com- 
mittee and they endorsed the bill? 

Mr. COFFIN. Enthusiastically. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. DENT. I do not come here repre- 
senting the United Steelworkers as a 
separate group, I am representing all the 
people of Pennsylvania and all the 
United States of America. They are 
against building factories that take 
away their jobs. If you say the Blue 
Book shows they do not do it, you do not 
have the same copy I have. I will take 
page and verse and read to you the very 
instances where jobs have been taken 
away from American workmen, and it 
is listed in the Blue Book. 

Mr. COFFIN. There are no loans, in 
the first place, for that. This program 
is so new that no factories have been 
erected. There has been no occasion 
where an influx of imports has resulted 
from the operation of the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Mr. DENT. Is this the first appro- 
priation by these United States for 
assistance to other countries for eco- 
nomic development, or is it just a change 
in name? 

Mr. COFFIN. The loan fund is a sub- 
stantially different approach to this 
problem from that which we have ever 
had before. It is based on ordinary 
banking transactions of borrowing and 
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lending, and subject to standards, such 
as the avoidance of adverse impact on 
our economy, which we have written into 
the law. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, it has 
to do with contracts and the letting of 
those contracts to foreign firms, par- 
ticularly in England dealing with a 
tremendously large contract for so- 
called power equipment? 

Mr. COFFIN. May I correct the 
gentleman. That is not covered by the 
amendment, and I refer to purchases 
under TVA contracts of electrical 
equipment. They are in no way related 
to the Development Loan Fund. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, we have now reached the 
stage where we are taking the money of 
our taxpayers, sending it abroad, build- 
ing factories, hiring workers, sending 
over know-how individuals to make 
things which are sent back here for us 
to buy, forgetting that we have used our 
funds to set them up in business, make 
them competitors. We have sent billions 
over there. Now we are getting the re- 
sult—competition in our own markets 
with loss of jobs here—unemployment 
and, if the overall result is not the height 
of ridiculousness, I do not know what is. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
fill in the details on that proposition for 
his union has advocated foreign aid. 

Mr. DENT. I think there has been 
gross misrepresentation here. American 
money has been sent abroad to provide 
facilities abroad, the products of which 
have been routed to the U.S. domestic 
market. They say that is not true, but 
it is, because the facts are proven by a 
history of the products moving in. 

If you will just bear with me 1 minute, 
I would like to take you on a hypotheti- 
cal trip. I will not go into detail, and I 
have discussed that with Members here. 
There is not time to go into detail. Let 
me say that no man in this room is more 
compassionate of the needs of the peo- 
ples of undeveloped countries than I am. 
I have paid my taxes, like millions of 
other Americans, in the hope that what 
we gave them assisted in uplifting their 
way of life. I refuse now and will for- 
ever refuse to contribute out of my taxes 
or ask anybody else to contribute out of 
their taxes to destroy our American way 
of life. If you do not think that is a 
reason for adopting my amendment, then 
I say you do not know the record as it 
now stands. 

Here is the situation: We find our- 
selves in the position where there is a 
manufacturer in a certain locality mak- 
ing rubber balloons. All of a sudden we 
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decide that a certain undeveloped coun- 
try is the proper place, has the proper 
equipment, and the proper atmosphere 
to make rubber balloons. You make 
them a loan under a contract and they 
build a factory. This American investor 
buys in that same factory. You are ask- 
ing in later legislation for concessions to 
that American investor. He shuts his 
plant down in this country and under 
the same trade name ships his products 
into these United States and you and I 
have to pay taxes in order to keep up the 
unemployed persons. 

Here is the very first crack in the line 
to prove that the standards of living in 
other countries are now going to be the 
No. 1 argument at the bargaining 
table of American labor and American 
industry. I have had a strike in prog- 
ress in my home community involving a 
man who assembles lighting fixtures. 
He has stated he cannot and will not 
bargain. He is moving from the com- 
munity in the very near future because 
he cannot and will not increase wages 
or meet any of the demands of his work- 
ers because foreign competition has put 
him in the position where he cannot meet 
them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just a 
minute. That is not the only industry 
in which our people have lost jobs. 
There are dozens of them all over the 
country. I have two of them in my own 
district. What I cannot figure out is 
why you unionists have been advocating 
this foreign aid proposition for so long, 
supporting the program so consistently. 

Mr. DENT. I think that unionists, 
like all other Americans, have a certain 
amount of regard for all of the peoples 
of the earth. They did not hesitate 
when called upon to pay their share 
toward making this a better place in 
which to live. In so doing they did not 
expect that they would use these very 
tools of charity, in a sense, or decency, 
in a second sense, or Christian impulse, 
in a third sense, to destroy the very 
means from which they got and received 
the money which they spend to help 
their neighbors. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
mighty grateful you are seeing the light. 
Now, if, on the Labor Committee, you 
will help write legislation that will pro- 
tect all of us—then kick out the extor- 
tionists—we will be on our way. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only take about 
a minute to discuss some of the points 
raised by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, trying to convince us that we are 
creating a Frankenstein, that we are 
creating an organization which will dis- 
rupt industry in this country. I read 
from page 27 of the report, which says: 

Loan commitments as of April 30, 
1959. Major countries. These are the 
countries to which we have made loans 
under the Development Loan Fund. 

India, $175 million; Pakistan, $72.2 
million; Philippines, $50 million; Iran, 
$47.5 million; Turkey, $47.5 million; 
Taiwan, $39.5 million; Yugoslavia, $27.5 
million; Argentina, $24.8 million; Spain, 
$22.6 million; Thailand, $21.8 million. 
All other countries, $169.5 million. 
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Most of them, if not practically all of 
them, are underdeveloped countries. If 
the gentleman has any fears about com- 
petition arising from any of these coun- 
tries, let them be laid at rest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can- 
not do that at this time under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. DENT. Well, can I not rise to de- 
fend myself against the charges of being 
a hard, coldblooded isolationist? I 
think we better put some bill of rights 
in this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MANI. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS and Mr. BENTLEY ob- 
jected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
e thereto close in 15 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, or one similar to it, 
is absolutely necessary in the consider- 
ation of this legislation if we are going 
to leave language in the bill that you 
find on page 13, paragraph (c). Listen 
to this: 

Foreign currencies received in repayment 
of principal and payment of interest on any 
such loan may be sold by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the U.S. Government agen- 
cies for payment of their obligations abroad. 


That is going to permit the TVA—and 
you will recall the bitter fight we had 
here some weeks ago on the TVA legis- 
lation—to continue to make purchases 
abroad, They will borrow at a reduced 
rate, supposedly from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, these counterpart moneys 
to pay for these purchases that they are 
making abroad. If for no other reason 
this language ought to come out of this 
bill or the gentleman’s amendment 
should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY). 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent] to discuss a matter of personal 
privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair has recognized the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The time of gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BENTLEY] has expired. The 
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Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say in closing that I did not have an 
opportunity to go through this bill as I 
wanted to because of a lack of time, and 
pick out section by section places where 
admission has been made by the com- 
mittee itself that this amendment is 
needed, is required. The provision must 
be spelled out so that the whole world 
may understand. If there is no such 
thing as American money going into 
foreign competitive enterprises out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets in this country, 
then this amendment can do no harm. 
If there is such money being spent by 
this Government then the taxpayers 
ought to be advised of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be read again, in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will rereport the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: On page 
5, immediately below line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(4) Immediately before the last sentence, 
insert the following: ‘No loan may be made 
by the Fund for the construction, alteration, 
expansion, or improvement of any produc- 
tion facility or facilities which will engage 
in the manufacture of articles which will be 
imported into the United States and sold in 
the United States in competition with ar- 
ticles manufactured in the United States.'” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] and I 
may yield our time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. I 
intend to support this bill, H.R. 7500, 
because I am convinced that it is vital 
to our national security and a necessary 
weapon in the world fight against com- 
munism. The committee report ex- 
presses the point in this way: “If mili- 
tary aid were terminated it would re- 
quire the organization of a new defense 
structure. The magnitude of the re- 
planning, reorganizing, and reequipping 
made necessary by such a fundamental 
change would take several years to ac- 
complish and add billions to our defense 
expenditures. Obviously this would re- 
sult in a heavier tax burden and increase 
the drafting of young men. During this 
reorganization and rebuilding, and pos- 
sibly thereafter, our military potential 
would be weakened.” 

During the hearings on this legisla- 
tion the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Neil 
H. McElroy, testified as follows: 

Speaking as one primarily concerned with 
making certain that our defense is strong 
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enough to meet whatever tests it may face, 
I strongly urge support of a program which 
contributes so much to our own national 
security at so moderate a cost, and which 
joins the forces of the free world in an effec- 
tive military alliance committed to the 
preservation of the peace. 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, also 
testified to the committee: 

The military assistance program furnishes 
vital support upon which the effectiveness 
of our military alliance depends. I have 
already pointed out that I consider these 
alliances to be essential to our own national 
security * * * if a substantial part of the 
free world falls or slips behind the Iron 
Curtain, our chances of being able to de- 
fend ourselves must dim in proportion. The 
gauntlet is on the table along with the blue 
chips. The stakes were never higher than 
they are today. Any limitations or reduc- 
tions in the program would virtually elimi- 
nate all modernization and force improve- 
ment needed to accomplish the military 
assistance program forced objectives. 


In view of this testimony, as a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
who is vitally interested in the defense of 
our Nation, it seems clear that this bill 
must be adopted. President Eisenhower 
himself has repeatedly stressed its im- 
portance to our position of world leader- 
ship in the fight against communism. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in voting for this 
legislation, I am deeply apprehensive 
that the funds which are being made 
available here may continue to be used 
abroad in such a way as to contribute 
to our own economic decline and to put 
American businesses and American 
workers out of their jobs. 

The members of this committee are al- 
ready familiar with the way in which 
America’s balance of trade has been fall- 
ing off and foreign imports have been 
affording stiffer and stiffer competition 
to American businesses, American work- 
ing men and women, and American 
standards of industrial decency. I am 
afraid that, unless we guard carefully 
against it, some of the funds appro- 
priated in this bill may be used to pro- 
mote foreign industrial know-how and 
foreign plant construction and produc- 
tion at low rates of pay and under lesser 
standards of protection to working men 
and women, with the end result of de- 
stroying the jobs and livelihood of Amer- 
ican industrial workers. 

For example, Japan, which is included 
in this aid program, is vital to our mili- 
tary position. If Japan falls into the 
Communist orbit in the Far East the dis- 
aster will be far greater even than the 
loss of China. It is absolutely essential 
that Japan remain free and remain an 
ally of ours. At the same time, as the 
representative of a district where gloves 
and carpets are manufactured and where 
these traditional American industries 
provide a substantial livelihood for 
American workers, I know the serious 
threat which Japanese imports in these 
fields constitute, and the degree to which 
Japanese imports have taken away 
American jobs and in some cases have 
even brought about the collapse of Amer- 
ican businesses. How can we possibly 
ask an American taxpayer to contribute 
out of his own income to a program 
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which will take away his own job and 
livelihood? 

The United Kingdom is also included 
in this bill for assistance under this pro- 
gram, and yet within recent months 
lower bids by English turbine manufac- 
turers have taken away the jobs of 
trained electrical workers in my district 
in Schenectady, and, in line with a re- 
cent ruling by the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, threaten to take even 
more of these jobs away in the future. 
How can I ask a resident of Schenec- 
tady to pay taxes to finance a program 
which may end up by putting him on the 
unemployment rolls? 

Other industries like automobiles and 
steel will, I predict, soon be facing these 
same tough and embarrassing questions. 
Someday there will have to be a time of 
reckoning. Someday we will have to 
face up to the question of whether we 
can afford to give away our own jobs and 
businesses to help our friends abroad. 
It is not an easy question to answer. 

Just yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the 
Army awarded to the General Electric 
Co. in my district a contract for some 
$5 million for the construction of turbines 
for the Barkley Dam in Kentucky. With- 
in a half hour after I received that good 
information from the Department of the 
Army, they called me back and said: 
“We are sorry; we have to rescind that 
information. The English Electric Ex- 
port & Trading Co., another bidder, has 
protested the award of this contract to 
General Electric and they are taking 
the whole matter to the Comptroller 
General.” In other words, Mr. Chair- 
man, not only are foregin firms getting 
an increasing percent of U.S. Govern- 
ment business but they are now even 
protesting the occasional award of some 
of this business by our own Government 
to our own American firms with the pros- 
pect of more jobs for unemployed work- 
ers in our own communities. My good 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, FARBSTEIN] read, a moment ago, a 
list of countries receiving help from the 
Development Loan Fund. He referred to 
the Philippines. I wonder if the gentle- 
man is aware that the Philippines are 
gradually taking the glove business away 
from the State of New York, a business 
which is carried on in the cities of 
Gloversville and Johnstown, as everyone 
knows in my congressional district. I 
wonder if the gentleman is also aware 
that the carpet business is gradually 
moving to Japan and that people in Am- 
sterdam in the great State of New York, 
in my district, are also out of work and 
are on relief in great numbers today, be- 
cause the carpet business is going abroad, 
perhaps with the aid of funds which our 
taxpayers are being asked to contribute 
through this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a serious 
matter. Personally, I hope we can find 
some solution to the dilemma which con- 
fronts us here in dealing with these mat- 
ters. But I do not believe we will ever 
find any solution until there is a clearer 
recognition of some of the dangerous re- 
sults which a foreign assistance program 
can promote, and until there is more 
imaginative administration of this pro- 
gram with a view toward preventing 
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these results. Just as we need military 
allies abroad who are economically 
strong and militarily well trained, we also 
have an obligation to our own citizens to 
keep their jobs intact here in this coun- 
try and to see that in implementing the 
requirements of our foreign and our mili- 
tary policy we are not at the same time 
creating dangerous and tragic portents 
of unemployment at home. 

If this bill is to become law, I believe 
it certainly ought to include provisions to 
insure that those administering this pro- 
gram recognize that the welfare of Amer- 
ican businesses and employees is no less 
important and no less essential than the 
welfare and security of those of other 
lands. I believe that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will help to insure this result, and 
I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. If I did 
not have some very deep convictions 
about this legislation, I would be totally 
frustrated. I heard on both the last 
amendment and on this one before us 
that the purpose of this Development 
Loan Fund is to assist underdeveloped 
free nations. »I would like to know if any- 
one here who knows anything at all about 
what is going on in Yugoslavia today can 
tell me of any way in the world that 
these funds could help to develop a free 
nation in the case of that Communist 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this is getting to be the most en- 
joyable day of my life. It takes me back 
to the days of William McKinley. It 
takes me way back to the protective 
tariff. Let me see. Yesterday we cele- 
brated the 187th anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. You know we were 
not hiring people in those days to fight 
our battles for us. We fought our own 
battles. But getting back to McKinley, 
I am happy that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] and the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BalLEVYI— Democrats through and 
through—are talking about and voting 
for protection. Of course it is only for 
protection for their people not for it as 
a policy. That is what we used to talk 
about—do you remember? Taking care 
of our own wives and our own families 
instead of fussing around buying things 
for strawberry blondes. Taking care of 
our own country. But here we are see- 
ing that very hopeful sign of a few 
members realizing that the best policy 
is to protect our own country—not bank- 
rupt it by wasteful spending which gets 
us nowhere—and tomorrow we raise the 
national debt limit—when today it is 
greater than that of all other nations. 
Taking care of their own people. Let 
me congratulate the two gentlemen— 
a little late—but it is a wonderful thing 
28 peo even one go down the sawdust 

rail, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise not to express an opinion at this 
time either for or against the amend- 
ment but to object to the cutoff of de- 
bate which prevents us from fully dis- 
cussing this most important subject. I 
am sure all the Members are aware of 
numerous American firms who are los- 
ing foreign markets as the result of eco- 
nomic development in nations abroad. 
At the same time, other American firms 
are subject to vigorous competition in 
our domestic market from foreign firms 
whose plants and production facilities 
have been rapidly expanded oftentimes 
with our aid. I sincerely believe that in 
future years this question of foreign 
competition; the historic argument con- 
cerning tariffs and trade barriers, and 
the question of whether or not our funds 
are being diverted to compete with 
American industry will be a constant 
issue. Obviously, unemployment in spe- 
cific areas in our country can even at 
this moment be traced to the decline of 
a local plant due to foreign competition. 
I certainly hope that in the very near 
future attention will be given this im- 
portant matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand the amend- 
ment, if anything useful is to be pro- 
duced which may compete with anything 
produced in the United States, the loan 
should be denied. Now that means that 
only useless things could be fostered with 
this money if this amendment were to 
prevail. I think that is an absurd posi- 
tion. Actually, as I understand the 
philosophy of communism, it breeds on 
the cesspools left by capitalism. 

One of my friends puts it simply by 
saying that you cannot do business with 
paupers. If we can build up the strength 
of these countries so that they can resist 
not only communism but become better 
markets for the things that we do pro- 
duce, I have no fear. I happen to be one 
of those who still believes in competition. 
I am sorry to see so many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle prepared to abandon competition 
the moment it has to cross the national 
boundary line. I am not afraid of com- 
petition. Competition is what made this 
country great. 

The same kind of argument has been 
used to oppose every new development. 
It is the same kind of argument that was 
raised to oppose the development of every 
new section of our country. I am not 
afraid of competition. I am not afraid 
to see competition from overseas. I can- 
not forget that I have been sent here to 
represent the consumers as well, and they 
benefit from increased production and 
from competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. I will read what 
Admiral Metzger, Assistant Chief of 
Transport, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts of the Navy, said this morning 
about the foreign trade of this country 
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and the necessity of our obtaining for 
our U.S. economy the necessary national 
resources and basic materials for our 
domestic plants and factories. 

Our U.S. foreign trade is not a matter of 
dollars. It is a matter of survival. We na- 
tions of the free world within our borders are 
have-not nations so far as natural resources 
are concerned, 

The average person cannot visualize the 
vast amount and tremendous quantities 
moving in world trade on land, on sea, and 
in the air. 


That means that we people in the 
United States are a have-not nation on 
our basic resources; we have to import 
many basic materials such as iron ore in 
order to keep employment going here in 
the United States. We need a good in- 
ternational trade; we need a good bal- 
anced trade that will bring these re- 
sources to us so our workmen can work 
on them. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
placed itself on record as favoring this 
legislation and almost within the exact 
dollar amount of the total authoriza- 
tion that has been recommended by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
include excerpts from their statement 
that outlines their position on the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. This is the state- 
ment given by the Honorable William S. 
Culbertson, a distinguished son of Penn- 
sylvania, from Westmoreland County: 

In reviewing this matter last January 1959 
the chamber's board of directors stated: 

“Before additional obligational authority 
is approved for the Development Loan Fund, 
however, assurance should be had that 
knowledgeable and competent personnel will 
continue to administer the Fund; that full 
and effective coordination with other gov- 
ernmental agencies and private lending or- 
ganizations will be endorsed; that the stated 
objective of fostering the role of private capi- 
tal investment and enterprise be strictly ad- 
hered to; and in view of the unusual nature 
of these loans, that consideration in each in- 
stance will be given as to the effect of the 
proposed project on the American economy.” 

4. Programs of economic and technical as- 
sistance should be designed to provide realis- 
tic benefits to the United States as well as 
to the recipient countries. 

We believe that these programs should as- 
sume neither the aspect of a welfare project 
nor that of an attempt to outbid the du- 
bious offers of the Soviet Union. In order to 
add to the overall strength of the free world, 
their prime purpose would be to help the 
recipient nations in their efforts to attain 
economic and political stability. 

Because the funds that the United States 
can dedicate to economic assistance are 
necessarily limited, the end-objectives of 
these programs should be to assist countries 
so that they themselves, by their own reme- 
dial actions, can reduce or eliminate the 
causes which create the need for outside 
assistance. 

The amount of capital that can be pro- 
ductively invested in any given time in the 
less-developed countries also is limited. III- 
advised or precipitous forcing of industriali- 
zation of areas where conditions are not con- 
ducive to constructive and effective absorp- 
tion of development capital should be avoid- 
ed. To obtain optimum development in the 
less-developed nations, encouragement 
should be given to private enterprise, rather 
than to Government projects. 


I would say that if we are debating is- 
sues of tariffs they should be in a tariff 
bill brought to the floor by the Ways and 
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Means Committee after study and care- 
ful study. We should not put U.S. tariff 
questions into a mutual security and for- 
eign aid bill for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There is a place and a time for 
tariff legislation and there is a place for 
foreign aid legislation. We would have 
to give further serious study on such a 
broad policy recommended by the gen- 
tleman, without regular committee ac- 
tion and hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GALLA- 
GHER yielded his time to Mr. COFFIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Corrin] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to discuss further the merits of 
the amendment. I want to bring out 
the mechanics of the amendment. I 
cannot see how this can be worked with- 
out creating a huge inspection force. 
How would you know when you made 
a loan for factories that the articles they 
make would not be imported into the 
United States unless you had somebody 
to follow that commodity when it leaves 
the factory, when it goes to the broker, 
when it goes through the brokers to the 
hands of the exporter, when it comes to 
this country, and when it goes through 
the importer’s hands? How could you do 
that without devoting by far the lion’s 
share of the administration money to 
an inspection service, money that should 
be used to administer the program? I 
do not know. 

If for no other reason this is an ade- 
quate reason why the amendment should 
be defeated. 

The amendment is the expression of 
a very understandable wish, but this is 
not legislation that is capable of being 
implemented, as a matter of hard, prac- 
tical fact. 

I urge as strongly as I can that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe this amendment is necessary or 
sound. I cannot believe that the 
U.S. economy and industry are so 
fragile that we can continue to exist 
only by holding back the industrial and 
economic development of other coun- 
tries. I do not believe it is sound from 
either an economic or a political stand- 
point to put ourselves in the position 
of refusing to help develop the backward 
countries where these loans go, just be- 
cause something they may produce for 
themselves or their area may conceivably 
get back to the United States when the 
same product is made or sold. 

Actually, history shows that our great- 
est amount of trade consistently is with 
the most industrialized countries, begin- 
ning with Canada and Great Britain. 

Even if we were to pass this amend- 
ment while it would retard the develop- 
ment of the affected countries, it would 
not stop it, because there are other 
places to which these people can and, 
if necessary, will turn for assistance in 
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getting the machinery and materials and 
technical services they need for their 
development and for improving their liv- 
ing standards. In the meantime their 
frustration will undoubtedly weaken 
our influence with them and to that de- 
gree our security and the strength and 
unity of the free world. The amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr! Morcan] to close the debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly am in sym- 
pathy with the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DENT], because my district 
is next to his. Unemployment conditions 
in my district are even worse than they 
are in his. 

I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that protection is already 
written in the bill in sections 202(b) and 
413. That, I think, will give him the pro- 
tection he is after. 

I ask for the defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Morcan 
and Mr. DENT. 

The committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 79, 
noes 170. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

Sec. 204. Title III of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to technical cooperation, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out “$150,000,000" and 
„1959 and substitute “$179,500,000" and 
“1960”, respectively. 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation and re- 
lated programs, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance and 
related fund, strike out 820,000, 000 and 
“1959” and substitute “$30,000,000” and 
1960,“ respectively. 

(2) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out 1959“ and substitute 
“1960”. 

(e) In section 308, which relates to the 
International Development Advisory Board, 
insert “or officers” after “officer” in the first 


sentence and strike out “to administer this 
title” in that sentence. 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
6, strike out all of lines 22 through 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “(c) 
Section 308 is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike out the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, 
one of the many unnecessary boards, 
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bureaus, and commissions in govern- 
ment. 

Let me give you a little history of this 
International Development Advisory 
Board. On August 3, 1957, Eric John- 
ston resigned as Chairman of the Board. 
I do not know when this thing began, 
but it does not seem to have performed 
any useful function prior to that. But, 
on August 3, 1957, Erie Johnston re- 
signed, Eric Johnston being the $150,000- 
a-year lobbyist for the movie industry 
and the man who comes to Congress rep- 
resenting the export segment of the 
movie industry. On August 28, 1958, 
more than a year later—mind you, more 
than a year later—an interim appoint- 
ment was made of a gentleman by the 
name of Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills. Between 
August 1957, and August 1958, this out- 
fit appears to have been completely in- 
operative except for one individual by 
the name of William C. Schmeisser, Jr., 
who was the executive director under 
Eric Johnston. Then Schmeisser re- 
signed on January 12, 1958, to go over to 
the White House. Whose payroll he was 
on then I do not know, but he went over 
to the White House to help stage the 
extravaganza that Eric Johnston organ- 
ized in Washington in February 1958, to 
do a propaganda, job for the foreign give- 
away program last year and extension 
of the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act. 
On August 31, 1958, 3 days after Bullis, 
the chairman of the board of General 
Mills, was appointed interim Chairman 
of the International Development Ad- 
visory Board, this same Schmeisser went 
back on the payroll of the International 
Development Advisory Board. Appar- 
ently Schmeisser flits around with the 
greatest of ease from one project to the 
other, wherever he is needed to do a 
propaganda job on the country and on 
the Congress. 

I asked the State Department the other 
day for a report or reports from this 
Development Advisory Board since the 
resignation of Mr. Johnston, and there is 
nothing available, nothing to show for 
the thousands of dollars that have been 
appropriated to this outfit. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. This is the same amend- 
ment that was adopted last year by the 
House of Representatives on the mutual 
security bill offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lipscoms], is it 
not? 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not recall, but if it 
was offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin I know I supported it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Well, the House adopted 
an amendment which accomplished the 
same thing last year and which passed 
the House, and it did the very same thing 
that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa does. 

Mr. GROSS. My amendment would 
repeal the provision in law which pro- 
vides for the establishment of the Board. 

Mr. LAIRD. The House conferees 
gave in to the Senate position, and they 
restored the language. 
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Mr. GROSS. At any rate, let us stop 
this waste of money. We are spending 
thousands of dollars on a Board that 
does not function. Let us give it another 
whirl and try to get it out of here. 

This Government has no more need for 
it than a bullfrog has for feathers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is 
right. The gentleman from California 
last year offered an amendment on the 
floor to strike out section 308, and it car- 
ried. Of course, section 308 was put back 
in in conference at the insistence of the 
Executive and the Senate conferees. 

Now, last year the Board was inac- 
tive, I agree with the gentleman from 
Iowa, but it was reactivated late last 
year. It has held two meetings already 
this year, one in February and one in 
March. The Board is active. It has been 
assigned some specific duties under the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Dillon. 
They are now working on an analysis 
concerning the utilization of counterpart 
funds abroad. The Board is headed by 
some very fine business people, some out- 
standing business people in the United 
States. Let me give you their names: 

Henry A. Bullis, Chairman, Minnesota, 
chairman of General Mills, Inc. Chair- 
man requires Senate confirmation. 

Allan B. Kline, Illinois, past president, 
American Farm Bureau. 

Mrs. Olive Ann Beech, Kansas, presi- 
dent, Beech Aircraft Industry. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Ohio, chair- 
man, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Edward S. Mason, Massachusetts, pro- 
fessor of economics. 

Clark Kerr, California, University of 
California. 

Lloyd A. Mashborn, California, gen- 
eral president, Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers International Union. 

Richard H. Amberg, Missouri, pub- 
lisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Peyton Anderson, Georgia, publisher, 
Macon Telegraph and Macon News. 

Leonard B. Jordan, Idaho, former 
Governor of Idaho. 

Lowell T. Coggeshall, Illinois, dean, 
division of biological sciences, University 
of Chicago. 

Edwin B. Fred, Wisconsin, president 
emeritus, University of Wisconsin. 

Robert W. Purcell, New York, chair- 
man, International Basic Economy Corp. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt that it 
is a blue-ribbon committee. We have all 
kinds of them around here telling us 
what we ought to do and lobbying the 
Congress to put over various enterprises. 
I have no doubt it is a blue-ribbon com- 
mittee, but what has it contributed for 
what has been spent on it by the tax- 
payers of this country? Understand, 
this is the taxpayers’ money, not our 
money, that we are spending for this 
outfit, 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the people 
who make up this Board are among 
the biggest taxpayers in this country. 
I am sure they are not out to waste 
a single dime of the taxpayers’ money. 
I am sure the work that is assigned to 
them by the executive branch of the 
Government is work that is going to 
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help the program. It is not going to 
be a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Tell me what this 
Board has done in the last year and a 
half. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am saying that 
this is a new Board; it has been reacti- 
vated with new membership. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, they 
have not done anything for the last 
year or year and a half? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the first 
meeting of the reconstituted Board took 
place in February or March of this year. 
I am sure that the gentleman and 
everybody else in the House wants to 
have a group of outstanding citizens of 
our country who have no personal stake 
in this agency to watch it, to criticize 
it and make constructive suggestions 
where indicated, in order to make it 
more effective, if we are going to have 
the program at all. This amounts to a 
cost of less than $100,000 to study and 
help improve the program year by year. 
It would seem to be penny wise and 
pound foolish to eliminate this Board. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, what about 
the Draper Committee that got $400,000 
out of the President’s so-called emer- 
gency fund? What was the function of 
that outfit? 

Mr. JUDD. That was a study of the 
military assistance program, because of 
the demands in Congress and elsewhere 
that it be reevaluated. This Board is 
to study the operations of the technical 
cooperation program and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund which many people 
believe are the two best parts of the 
whole program. 

Mr. GROSS. How many more of 
these do you have roaming around? 

Mr. JUDD. No others. The Draper 
Committee was a temporary committee 
set up to look into criticisms being 
made. This Board is authorized in the 
mutual security legislation. Its sole 
purpose is to have an independent group 
to study and to ride herd on the agen- 
cies, if you wish, to try to make the 
program what it should be. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the State De- 
partment doing that we have to go out 
continually and forever establishing new 
committees and new commissions and 
special commissions and special commit- 
tees, and so forth? What is the State 
Department doing with the personnel 
that they have? 

Mr. MORGAN. The State Depart- 
ment is doing a real good job but this 
Board will bring in fresher views, new 
views, and can give valuable guidance 
to the Department of State. They will 
help find the answers to some of the crit- 
icisms that have been made of the pro- 
gram, such as those that have been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well 
if we reviewed our action of last year 
a what the situation is at the present 
time. 

This Board was established in 1950. 
The Congress of the United States appro- 
priated, up to fiscal year 1958, over $324,- 
000 for its operation. It is hard at this 
moment to tell what value this Board has 
been over the past 8 years. 

Last year we appropriated around 
$49,000 for the operation of this Board. 
As has been stated, the situation last 
year was this. There was no member- 
ship on the Board. All of the appoint- 
ments had expired as of September 1957. 
There was no staff. The House of Rep- 
resentatives last year adopted a similar 
amendment that is being offered. The 
bill went to the other body. They re- 
inserted the section in the bill and in 
conference the House agreed with the 
Senate. Therefore we have had this 
Board on the books since then. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. We were assured in 
conference that the Board would be 
reactivated. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is right. The 
distinguished chairman made the state- 
ment to me on the floor during the de- 
bate, that this Board would be active. 
But the actual facts are these. The 
Board was not active during this last 
year. Only on February 3 of this year 
were the 12 members of the Board ap- 
pointed. Mr. Harry A. Bullis is the 
Chairman of this Board. He was for- 
merly chairman of the board of General 
Mills. He had an interim appointment 
as of August 28, 1958. The Senate con- 
firmed him on January 28, 1959. 

William C. Schmeisser, the Executive 
Director, resigned on January 12 of 1958. 
As has been pointed out previously, he 
went to work for Eric Johnston on the 
Conference on Foreign Aspects of U.S. 
National Security. He was reappointed 
to this Board as Executive Director, on 
August 31, 1958. 

This Board has requested authoriza- 
tion in this bill of $100,000. That is an 
increase of $55,000 over what they had in 
the past year. They asked for and at- 
tempted to justify more travel, more 
consultants, and more staff. 

One of the things that is significant is 
the appointment of their subcommittees. 
They have appointed a subcommittee 
entitled “Public Understanding” and, ac- 
cording to the testimony in the record 
at page 848 of the hearings, John O. Bell, 
who is the Special Assistant for Mutual 
Security Coordination, State Depart- 
ment, when asked what this would mean, 
said: 

We have asked them [the Board] to look 
at the question of how to get a better under- 
standing of this program in the public mind 
in the United States, and we have asked 
them to feel free to provide us with any 
criticism, opinions, or other ideas they may 
have. 
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This is a subcommittee of this Board 
to study how to propagandize the citi- 
zens of the United States. I do not 
know what justification they have to do 
this. It does not seem to come within 
the authorization of this act, in my 
opinion. 

Here we have a Board that is not es- 
sential. We have plenty of experts in 
our Government to do the same job that 
they are proposing to do. We have dis- 
tinguished and capable committees of 
the House of Representatives and of the 
other body to look into the matters that 
this Board is proposing to study. Here 
is an opportunity for the Congress to save 
$100,000 and at the same time abolish a 
nonessential Board. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

It has been said when a person finds 
himself in darkness, he should light a 
candle and not curse the darkness. We 
know of the many objectives and criti- 
cisms that have been made of the mu- 
tual security program. Here is a pro- 
vision in the law intended to shed light 
on some of these objections and criti- 
cisms. When you consider the amount 
of money involved in these programs, 
I. am sure you will agree that money 
spent to assure that the policy behind 
them is wise is money well spent. 

Let us see what this amendment is. 
We are asked to strike section 308 from 
the law. Section 308 of the mutual se- 
curity act as it appears on page 79 of 
the committee’s report under the Ram- 
seyer rule is as follows: 

Sec, 308, INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AD- 
visory Boarp.—There shall be an Advisory 
Board, referred to in this section as the 
“Board,” which shall advise and consult with 
the President * * etc. With respect to 
general or basic policy matters arising in 
connection with the operation of programs 
authorized by this title, title II, and section 
413(b). 


When section 308 speaks of this title“ 
it refers to technical cooperation. When 
it speaks of title II, it refers to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. Section 413(b) 
of the law has to do with emphasizing 
and encouraging private enterprise to 
participate in economic development. 

Section 308 provides for a Board com- 
posed of people representing business, 
labor, agriculture, public health, and so 
on. Their advice on policy matters could 
be of great value. It would be a mis- 
take to eliminate this section. I hope 
that the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I am 

glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida who has spent so much time in 
studying this program. 
Mr. HALEY. Has this Board ever 
made a report to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
understand the new Board has just been 
constituted and has not had time to re- 
port. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I yield. 
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Mr. JUDD. The gentleman from 
California a few moments ago read one 
paragraph of the testimony of Mr. Bell. 
I know that he was pressed for time, and 
I would like to read the next paragraph 
in his statement. It was as follows: 

They are independent (that is the Board). 
They do not have to have their findings ap- 
proved by us (that is the ICA). They pro- 
vide us with a cross-section of opinion as to 
how we can improve the administration and 
activities of this program. 


Surely that is just what we want the 
Board to do. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, before I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, I would like to ask 
him whether he does not want to have 
further light shed on the policy problems 
that are confronting us in these compli- 
cated programs. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I do not feel that a 
Board under the same general setup 
which was so wanting in the past can 
offer anything to the Congress or be a 
constructive advisor to the administra- 
tors of this program. 

It has been asked if this Board had 
made any reports in the past. 

They have made reports in the past; 
I think they made some 18 reports. 
One of the reports they issued in the 
past was entitled “Background Informa- 
tion Relating to the Problem of Unem- 
ployed Intellectuals in Countries Receiv- 
ing U.S. Foreign Aid.” 

I do not see how you can possibly 
determine from the past record that this 
Board has been of much value over the 
period of years. I think we should let 
the State Department, ICA, and other 
qualified agencies do this work. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I cannot think of any- 
thing that is much more important than 
to try to get into useful work and pro- 
ductive activity the intellectuals who are 
unemployed in the underdeveloped 
areas. The first target of the Commu- 
nists in any country, even including the 
United States, are the intellectuals who, 
for whatever reasons feel frustrated and 
dissatisfied. These are the ones in 
China, India, and other countries who 
go after communism most readily be- 
cause it promises to give to them sig- 
nificant work to do and a sense of im- 
portance—all this and heaven, too. I 
do not know anything better that the 
Board could do than try to find ways, if 
it can, to help some of those persons find 
useful and satisfying work in helping 
build up their own countries. At pres- 
ent they are the most fertile soil for sub- 
version—and that is a greater danger in 
most of the less developed countries than 
actual aggression. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly would not 
want to oppose the chairman who has 
spoken in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Tyield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the conclusion 
of the time of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]? 

Mr. MORGAN, At the conclusion of 
his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
want to oppose the chairman, as I was 
saying, nor do I want to intervene in 
the internecine warfare on the Republi- 
can side, because this is an amendment, 
as far as I am able to find out, to abolish 
a commission composed of 100 percent 
Republicans. I am just telling the 
Democrats for their information and 
they can be guided accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 57, noes 62. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Gross and Mr. 
MORGAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
75, noes 74. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 

So. 205. Title IV of chapter II of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to special assistance and other pro- 
grams, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 400, which relates to 
special assistance, as follows: 

(1) Im subsection (a), strike out 1959“ 
and 8202, 500,000“ and substitute “1960” and 
“$250,000,000", respectively. 

(2) In subsection (e), insert “(1)” im- 
mediately after “specify,’’, and immediately 
after “ideas and practices of the United 
States,” insert or (2) for hospitals abroad 
designed to serve as centers for medical 
treatment, education and research, founded 
or sponsored by citizens of the United 
States,“; and in the last sentence of such 
subsection, immediately after “as amended,” 
insert “and notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 1415 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1953, or Public Law 213, Eighty- 
second Congress, the President is authovized 
to utilize foreign currencies accruing to the 
United States under this or any other Act,“. 

(3) Add at the end of such section 400 the 
following: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1415 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1953, or any other provision 
of law, the President is authorized to use 
foreign currencies accruing to the United 
States in any Latin American country un- 
der this or any other Act (other than un- 
der title II of chapter II of this Act) in 
such amounts as may be specified from 
time to time in appropriation Acts for the 
purpose of making loans for land resettle- 
ment programs described in clause (C) of 
subsection (b) of this section.” 

(b) Insert after section 400 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 401. UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY 
Force.—The Congress of the United States, 
recognizing the important contribution of 
the United Nations Emergency Force to in- 
ternational peace and security, declares it 
to be the policy of the United States and 
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the purpose of this section to support the 
United Nations Emergency Force. The Pres- 
ident is hereby authorized to use during 
the fiscal year 1960 funds made available 
pursuant to section 400(a) of this Act for 
contributions on a voluntary basis to the 
budget of the United Nations Emergency 
Force.“ 

(c) In the first sentence of section 402, 
which relates to earmarking of funds, strike 
out “1959” and substitute “1960.” 

(d) In section 403, which relates to re- 
sponsibilities in Germany, strike out “1959” 
and “$8,200,000” in the first sentence and 
substitute “1960” and 87,500, 000“, respect- 
ively. 

(2) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (c), strike out “1959” 
and “$1,200,000” and substitute 1960“ and 
“$1,100,000”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out 1959“ 
and “$8,600,000” and substitute “1960” and 
“$5,200,000”, respectively. 

(t) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren’s welfare, strike out $11,000,000” and 
“1959” and substitute $12,000,000" and 
„1960“, respectively. 

(g) In section 407, which relates to Pales- 
tine refugees in the Near East, strike out 
“1959” in the first sentence and substitute 
“1960"; and strike out the proviso in the 
first sentence. 

(h) In section 408(c), which relates to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, strike 
out “four” and substitute “five.” 

(i) In section 409(c), which relates to 
ocean freight charges, strike out 1959“ and 
“$2,100,000” and substitute “1960” and 
“$2,300,000”, respectively. 

(j) Section 410, which relates to Control 
Act expenses, is repealed. 

(k) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “1959” 
and “$33,000,000” and substitute “1960” 
and “$39,500,000”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (e), strike out “, not to 
exceed $7,000,000 in any fiscal year,” and 
insert before the period “, and for expenses 
of carrying out the objectives of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (22 
U.S.C. 1611): Provided, That, in addition, 
funds made available for carrying out chap- 
ter I of this Act shall be available for carry- 
ing out the objective of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951 in such 
amounts as the President may direct“. 

(1) Amend section 413, which relates to 
encouragement of free enterprise and pri- 
vate participation, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b) (4) (B) (ii), insert 
before the semicolon “, revolution, insur- 
rection, or civil strife arising in connection 
with war, revolution, or insurrection”. 

(2) In subsection (b) (4) (F), strike out 
Phi apd and substitute 81,000, 000, 


(3) In subsection (c), delete the words 
“a study” following the words “shall con- 
duct“ and insert in lieu thereof annual 
studies”; insert immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end of the first sentence the fol- 
lowing: “, and to the net position of the 
United States in its balance of trade with 
the rest of the world”; and in the final sen- 
tence delete the word “study” fo 
“such” and insert in lieu thereof “studies”. 

(m) In section 419(a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out “1959” and 
$5,500,000" in the second sentence and 
3 “1960” and 86,500, 000, respec- 

vely. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 7, line 8, strike out “$250,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 171,800,000. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an amendment to reduce the amount 
authorized for special assistance. Last 
year the Congress appropriated the sum 
of $200 million for this purpose. This 
year the administration requested $271.8 
million, which the committee cut to a 
sum of $250 million. My amendment 
would cut this amount further by a total 
of $78.2 million, or a total reduction 
from the administration request of $100 
million. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
tell the committee just briefly what spe- 
cial assistance is. Special assistance is 
economic assistance on a grant basis. I 
repeat this. Special assistance is grant 
economic assistance. There is no loan 
feature about it at all. It is designed 
for those countries, Mr. Chairman, in 
which either we have none or very little 
military assistance. It is designed for 
countries where the Development Loan 
Fund could not apply; in other words, 
the countries that are to get this grant 
assistance are not even good loan risks 
under the terms of the Development 
Loan Fund and where technical coopera- 
tion is impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
countries that receive special assistance 
or that are programed to receive spe- 
cial assistance, and some of them, I will 
admit, are very worthy recipients, but 
on the other hand I maintain that some 
of these countries I do not think the 
United States has any business assisting 
at the present time. In view of the im- 
possibility of spelling out which coun. 
try is to get special assistance and which 
country is not to get special assistance, 
I offer this cut in the belief that the 
committee will agree with me that some 
of the countries which I am about to 
read do not require grant economic as- 
sistance at this time, and I will now 
read these. 

There is a very small token grant for 
West Berlin, which, we all want to sup- 
port, but is perfectly capable of being 
economically supported by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Here are the 
countries: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, 
Ethiopia, Haiti, Indonesia, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, 
Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, and Yugo- 
slavia, 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, this is grant 
economic assistance which is designed to 
go to these various countries. The 
amounts on a regional basis, not by 
country breakdown—because that is en- 
tirely classified—can be found on page 34 
of the committee print. 

On page 35 of the committee print are 
certain reasons the committee set forth 
for justifying its aid programs, and 1 
would like to read two or three: 

Bolivia has been assisted in the crucial 
phases of an effort toward economic stabi- 
lization, with a major upheaval and change 
of political orlentation having been avoided. 


I remind the Committee of the fact 
that not too long ago there was a rather 
substantial upheaval in Bolivia when 
certain stories came out in one of our 
better-known magazines, and there was 
certainly very decided resentment 
against it at the time. 

Yugoslavia, in the face of aggressive 
Soviet economic action in curtailment of 
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credits, has maintained its national inde- 
pendence of the Soviet bloc, 


I leave it to the Members of the Com- 
mittee to determine just how nationally 
independent Yugoslavia is of the Sovie 

oc. 

Now, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I think 
there are some countries in which this 
special assistance program is probably 
justified, but there are several countries, 
including some of those that I have not 
mentioned, where I think the program is 
not only unnecessary but where I ac- 
tually think it constitutes a certain 
amount of bribery and blackmail in 
these countries to achieve American ob- 
jectives. I cannot go further into that 
right now without revealing classified 
information, but if the Members are in- 
terested, they can go up to the tables 
and look at these vast numbers of vol- 
umes and read some of the classified 
information and see for just what pur- 
pose special assistance funds are being 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in some of these coun- 
tries that my distinguished colleague 
from Michigan has mentioned, the 
United States maintains vitally impor- 
tant air bases and facilities; for instance, 
in the countries of Morocco and 
Ethiopia. There are other countries 
where the preservation of their inde- 
pendence is identified with the United 
States and the free world, where it is 
abundantly necessary that we aid them 
by granting economic assistance, where 
they cannot qualify for the Development 
Loan Fund or the defense support pro- 
gram. 

This special assistance program has 
for its purpose to develop and maintain 
the economic stability and growth of 
these countries and to insure their iden- 
tification with the free world and their 
independence. Since the special assist- 
ance funds are so closely connected with 
the well-being and security of the United 
States, any further reduction would be ill 
advised. I do not know where the gen- 
tleman from Michigan would start his 
cuts. We listened to arguments yester- 
day why we should not advocate high 
defense and military assistance to these 
countries. We had it pointed out to us 
clearly that there were areas where we 
should assume the beneficent attitude of 
wanting to help people who are in need 
of help and who are seeking the free way 
of life. I do not know what countries 
we can cut out of this program. Let me 
point to some of these countries. For 
instance, Burma, Indonesia, the city of 
West Berlin—they are vitally dependent 
on our aid. It is true that in West Ber- 
lin we have only a token figure, some $2 
million. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
remind the gentleman that that figure is 
classified. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It may very well 
be classified, but I want to make it 
abundantly clear here today that these 
programs are necessary. Our military 
leaders feel they are necessary. The ad- 
ministration feels they are necessary. 
The argument was raised on the world 
Development Loan Fund that the figure 
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requested by the administration is neces- 
sary. The same argument is equally ap- 
plicable here so that we can carry out 
this program. 

There is a $35 million program here 
for the eradication of malaria. We have 
a $5 million program designed to combat 
water-borne diseases. These are pro- 
grams in which we may be guided by the 
lights of national responsibility and 
humanitarian purpose with a desire to 
further the free way of life. We can be 
further guided by the lights of those who 
want to follow the democratic way of life 
so that by helping these people, they 
will be able to help us and support our 
way of life. This is the purpose of the 
mutual security program. 

Therefore, I urge that this amendment 
be defeated. 

The executive branch requested $271,- 
800,000 for special assistance. The com- 
mittee bill authorizes $250 million, which 
is a reduction of $21.8 million below the 
executive branch request. A further cut 
should not be made because the programs 
under “Special assistance” are vital to 
our own security. 

Special assistance is economic aid and 
includes a number of types of aid which 
do not belong under other headings, in- 
cluding (a) economic assistance to coun- 
tries where the United States is not 
providing military assistance in support 
of significant forces and where technical 
assistance or the Development Loan 
Fund would not be adequate to meet U.S. 
objectives; (b) a malaria eradication pro- 
gram of $35 million; (c) $5 million for a 
program designed to combat waterborne 
diseases; (d) $1 million for international 
medical research; (e) $5 million for aid 
to American-sponsored schools abroad; 
and (f) $5 million to establish an invest- 
ment incentive fund so as to increase the 
participation of U.S. private enterprise in 
the development of the less developed 
countries. 

Special assistance will be furnished to 
16 countries and to West Berlin. The 16 
countries are Indonesia, Burma, Nepal, 
Yugoslavia, Haiti, Bolivia, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, Libya, Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Liberia, Jordan, Afghanistan, and Israel. 

Bilateral special assistance has one or 
more of the following objectives: 

First, to develop or maintain economic 
stability and to support economic growth 
in countries in order to insure continued 
independence or identification with the 
free world; and 

Second, to help to secure or maintain 
U.S. military bases. 

It is essentially economic assistance 
furnished for political reasons or fur- 
nished in countries where defense sup- 
port is inappropriate. 

A look at the countries which are re- 
ceiving special assistance makes it abun- 
dantly clear that these are some of the 
most sensitive areas in the world. For 
example, Jordan, Morocco, and Tunisia 
are the three largest recipients of our 
special assistance. 

That form of aid which is known as 
special assistance has achieved outstand- 
ing successes. Among these successes 
have been those outlined on page 35 of 
the committee report, as follows: 

1. Strategic bases, outside of our terri- 
tory, have been retained. 
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2. Jordan has preserved its independence. 
3. Lebanon has been helped to meet the 
economic dislocations of the internal crisis 
of 1958 and to restore reasonable stability. 
4. Tunisia, despite strong anti-Western 
pressures, has retained its freedom of action. 
5. Bolivia has been assisted in the crucial 
phases of an effort toward economic stabiliza- 
tion, with a major upheaval and change of 
political orientation having been avoided. 

6. Yugoslavia, in the face of aggressive 
Soviet economic action in curtailment of 
credits, has maintained its national inde- 
pendence of the Soviet bloc. 

7. In West Berlin, continued U.S. economic 
assistance on a modest scale has contributed 
to maintaining the Western position in this 
free enclave in a Soviet-controlled area. 

8. U.S. initiative and sharing in the costs 
of the malaria eradication program, now in 
its second year of operation, have provided 
the major impetus in this worldwide pro- 
gram to eliminate malaria. 


The United States maintains vitally 
important airbases and facilities in 
Morocco, Libya, and Ethiopia. The 
preservation of the independence of 
Jordan and Tunisia are important to our 
security and to the security of the free 
world. 

The committee was assured by the 
executive branch that special assistance 
would be provided to Israel and it is from 
these funds that any grant assistance 
which Israel will receive will come. It is 
necessary if we are to continue our en- 
couragement and assistance to that 
bastion of democracy in the Near East, 
Israel, that we do not reduce this amount. 

Since the special assistance funds are 
so closely connected to the well-being 
and to the security of the United States, 
any further reduction would be ill ad- 
vised. These funds are necessary to help 
us preserve base rights in sensitive areas, 
They are necessary to help us maintain 
stability in areas where there is serious 
danger of Communist or other subver- 
sion. A reduction in these funds might 
well mean serious damage to the United 
States. 

I urge defeat of the amendment. I 
n no reduction in this important 

und. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as already stated, the 
executive branch requested 8271, 800,000 
for special assistance. The committee 
went over this program very thoroughly 
and reduced the executive request to 
$250 million. This is a special program 
that has a great deal of human appeal. 
Besides, it is a program that is tied, part 
and parcel, to our own defense system. 

I am sure the gentleman will concede 
that without special assistance some of 
our bases in North Africa that are now 
manned by our great Air Force would 
not be possible. This is a very, very 
vital part of the mutual security pro- 
gram. If you will read the report you 
will find some of the reasons why spe- 
cial assistance should be continued in 
the full amount requested by the exec- 
utive branch. 

Strategic bases, outside of our terri- 
tory, have been retained. 

Jordan has preserved its independ- 
ence. 

Lebanon has been helped to meet the 
economic dislocations of the internal 
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crisis of 1958 and to restore reasonable 
stability. 

Tunisia, despite strong anti-Western 
pressures, has retained its freedom of 
action. 

In West Berlin, continued U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance on a modest scale has 
contributed to maintaining the Western 
position. 

U.S. initiative and sharing in the costs 
of the malaria eradication program, now 
in its second year of operation, have 
provided the major impetus in this 
worldwide program to eliminate malaria. 

The malaria program is now in its 
third year. Itis a worldwide program to 
conquer malaria and it is a very suc- 
cessful program. 

This item also has $1 million in it for 
international research on cancer and 
heart disease. 

This program has been cut to a bare 
minimum by the committee. The Exec- 
utive is going to need every dime of the 
$250 million. It is a good program, and 
I ask for the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Last year the appro- 
priation for this program was $200 mil- 
lion. I am asking the chairman if the 
program suffered thereby. 

Mr. MORGAN. There are additions 
to the program that are new. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Oh, we are expand- 
ing the program? 

Mr. MORGAN. The malaria program 
is in its third year and there are many 
other programs that require the extra 
money. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I strongly oppose the 
amendment to cut the special assistance 
funds in this 1959 foreign aid bill. We 
had the Jordan and Lebanon crises last 
year that were a real problem, and we 
were able to surmount those because we 
had adequate funds and forces. 

Likewise we have had the Berlin crisis 
come since, and I certainly do not want 
the people of Berlin to feel that we are 
going to let them down in any respect. 
We must stand up for our good friend, 
Israel, that was put in this special assist- 
ance program really by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and because it 
is not an administration request, Israel 
will be the first one out. 

The United Nations Emergency Force 
funds are likewise supplied by the spe- 
cial assistance provisions, which assures 
a guard for peace in the Mideast, and it 
would be serious to eliminate this. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

I want to challenge the gentleman’s 
assertion that the administration is not 
in favor of aid to Israel. 

Mr. FULTON. The administration is 
in favor of aid to Israel. But several 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee are the people that got the State 
Department to assure us that Israel 
would be in the program under special 
assistance. Can the gentleman tell me 
whether Israel was in the bill for special 
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assistance when the administration re- 
quest came out? Of course, Israel was 
not, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan and he knows it, 

May I finish further. 

Here is our opportunity in Latin 
America to make good to them when we 
are not going to give them the full arms 
aid which they had expected. Here is a 
chance to show Latin America we stand 
behind them as good neighbors to help 
them move forward in the economic 
development of underdeveloped areas. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the 
chairman a question. It is my under- 
standing that there is $5 million here 
for research work which is going to be 
carried on through the World Health Or- 
ganization in the field of medical re- 
search. Is it not true that the World 
Health Organization reduced the amount 
at the recent meeting so that the maxi- 
mum amount that is going to be ex- 
pended by that World Health Organiza- 
tion is $500,000, of which the United 
States will only contribute approximate- 
ly $200,000 instead of the original re- 
quest that was contained in this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is $3 million 
for the malaria fund for WHO. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am talking about the 
medical research fund. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is $3 million 
for the malaria fund which is controlled 
by the World Health Organization. 

Mr. LAIRD. And there is $5 million 
for the medical research program; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is only $1 mil- 
lion here for the medical research. 

Mr. LAIRD. It is my understanding 
that that was going to be the U.S. con- 
tribution to the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is true. It is 
only $1 million and not $5 million. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think there is more 
money provided here in the bill than will 
be necessary to make the U.S. contri- 
bution. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
further the Hungarian refugee support 
has been in this special assistance fund 
as well as the escapees and refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain countries. 
We do need this money and strongly 
need it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY), 
there were—ayes 40, noes 101. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment to the bill at page 7. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FuLTON] has an amendment to a provi- 
sion of the bill on page 12. I have an- 
other amendment to page 13. They all 
relate to the same subject and I do not 
think there is any controversy concern- 
ing them. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
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ask unanimous consent that they be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Gary: On 
page 7, in lines 17 and 18, strike out the 
matter which reads as follows: “section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953, or.” 

On page 13, strike out lines 14 through 
23 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Foreign currencies so received which are 
in excess of the requirements of the United 
States in the payment of its obligations 
abroad, as such requirements may be de- 
termined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent, shall be credited to and be available 
for the authorized purposes of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund in such amounts as may 
be specified from time to time in appro- 
priation acts.” 

On page 12, line 13, immediately before 
“translation”, insert “purchase dissemina- 
tion and”; and on page 12, line 13, immedi- 
ately before the period insert “, in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to 
time in appropriation acts.“ 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ZABŁOCKI. It is my under- 
standing that the committee is going to 
accept the gentleman’s amendments, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
whether he can give me some assurance 
that the Appropriations Committee will 
give early consideration to the proposal 
in section 205; and secondly, will the 
acceptance of the gentleman’s amend- 
ments prevent the International Co- 
operation Administration from utilizing 
foreign currencies available under the 
authorization of section 104(e) of Pub- 
lic Law 480? 

Mr. GARY. It would not. The effect 
of the amendment to section 205 is 
merely to prevent the bypassing of the 
provisions of section 1415; and I, as one 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will say that I am thor- 
oughly in accord with all three sections 
of the bill which permit the use of local 
currencies for the purposes stated and I 
certainly would do whatever I could to 
see that the proper appropriations are 
made to carry them out. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARY. I feel that the foreign 
currencies should be used wherever they 
can in the place of dollars, but the Con- 
gress should retain control over them. 
That is all these amendments attempt 
to do. 

May I explain that the amendment to 
section 401 on page 12, line 13, is the 
amendment of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 
and I am offering it on his behalf and 
requesting that it be considered en bloc 
with my amendments in order to save 
the time of the House. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, after 
a careful examination and consultation 
with the ranking minority member, the 
vias pay accepts all three amend- 
ments, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendments are agreed to, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WoLF: On page 
8, line 16, strike out the quotation mark and 
immediately below line 16 insert the follow- 
ing: 

“SEC. 401A. (a) In keeping with the purpose 
and objective of the Mutual Security Act, to 
assist in stabilizing economies, to promote the 
use of the greatest asset of the United States, 
and to help eliminate famines and hunger in 
ways that will promote economic develop- 
ment, the President is authorized during the 
ten-year period which begins on the date 
of enactment of this section upon the re- 
quest by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to furnish, without charge, to the 
United Nations or to any agency thereof, 
from stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, commodities which are surplus, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In making such commodities available to the 
United Nations or any of its appropriate 
agencies, the United States shall enter into 
agreements with the United Nations or any 
of its appropriate agencies providing that— 

“(1) Such commodities shall be used in 
underdeveloped areas to further (A) indus- 
trialization and basic capital improvements 
including (but not limited to) community 
development projects, harbors, roads, canals, 
bridges, schools, factories, dams, and the 
like; (B) education and educational pro- 
grams including (but not limited to) school 
lunch and school clothing programs; (C) 
national food and fiber reserves. 

(2) The United States will pay the costs 
of transportation of such commodities with- 
in the United States to ports of embarkation; 
and will pay ocean charges. 

(3) Such commodities shall not replace 
in the countries of use the usual domestic 
production or imports of the same or similar 
commodities; 

“(4) Such commodities shall be used 
solely for domestic consumption in the coun- 
try to which exported, and shall not be reex- 
ported nor shall such commodities be used to 
replace commercial exports from the United 
States; 

“(5) The President will be kept continual- 
ly informed with respect to the activities 
made possible by, and uses made of, com- 
modities furnished by the United States un- 
der such ents, and with respect to 
whether or not the objectives of the United 
Nations are being carried out through the 
programs undertaken pursuant to this Act. 

“(b) Agreement shall not be entered into 
under this section which will call for the 
furnishing in any calendar year of agricul- 
tural commodities representing an invest- 
ment by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in excess of $250,000,000. 

“(c) The President is authorized to co- 
operate with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations in bilateral and multilateral 
operations with other member nations of the 
United Nations that wish to further their 
own economic well-being and the objectives 
of the United Nations through the contribu- 
tion or use of surplus foods and fibers.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa is not germane to the pending bill. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman withhold his point of order 
until I have made my statement? 
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Mr. TABER. I do not think I ought 
to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Worry] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I think 
my statement will cover the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants 
to hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. The Chair will hear the gentle- 
man on the germaneness of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
very sincerely this amendment is ger- 
mane to the bill. I feel that we are 
dealing with mutual security; and, 
surely, the first security of every human 
in the world is food. That is the basic 
necessity of mankind. When you are 
talking about mutual security you are 
talking about food as a beginning. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
port of the gentleman’s amendment, 
may I say that in both the years 1956 
and 1958 the House amended Public 
Law 480 under the mutual security pro- 
gram, and we amended it by saying how 
foreign currency shall be distributed; so 
that we have in this particular Mutual 
Security Act referred to the distribution 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses abroad. 
Already we have a legislative history on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WotF] offers 
an amendment to which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] makes the 
point of order that it is not germane to 
the bill before the Committee. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment, also the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, par- 
ticularly title IV thereof, which has to 
do with special assistance and other pro- 
grams, and calls attention to the fact 
that in title IV there is specific mention 
of surplus agricultural commodities pur- 
suant to the Agricultural Trade, Devel- 
opment, and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The Chair feels that this amendment 
is germane to the bill now before the 
Committee, and, therefore, overrules the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to yield any further until I have 
completed my statement. I feel my po- 
sition very strongly, and I feel that in- 
terruptions would interfere with my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a food-for-peace 
amendment, 

I want to state that the President of 
the United States in his state of the 
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Union message recommended and asked 
for a food-for-peace program. We have 
stated in our platforms that we want a 
food-for-peace bill. 

I sincerely believe that my amend- 
ment effectuates the objectives of both 
parties. 

I consider the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee one of my closest 
friends and advisers in the House, and I 
compliment him for the work which he 
and the membership of the committee 
have done. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that defense 
weapons and technological development 
have important places in the plan as a 
whole, but I feel strongly that our agri- 
cultural abundance can be used more 
effectively than it has been as an instru- 
ment of our foreign policy. 

There is no question that in many of 
the underdeveloped countries the rate 
of progress which our technical aid 
would make possible would be acceler- 
ated if the underfed peoples could be 
assured of adequate diets. 

Lack of food and clothing undermines 
the health, welfare, and morale of peo- 
ple. When adequate supplies of food 
do not exist, it is impossible for people 
to divert their productive efforts for any 
purpose other than the obtaining of 
sufficient food and fiber. Hence, cer- 
tain basic capital improvements, such 
as harbors, roads, canals, and others, 
cannot take place. 

Mr. Chairman, America’s agricultural 
abundance is the greatest single asset 
we have with which to fight the cold 
war, but it is consistently the last re- 
source considered, if at all. 

We know that it is now possible for 
food to be used directly in economic 
development. 

Various studies have shown that food 
and clothing could be used on commu- 
nity development projects in lieu of 
money payments to previously unem- 
ployed workers. 

By using our food and fiber resources 
in this way, the importing nation would 
be able to take care of the increased de- 
mand for food without causing inflation. 
Furthermore, by using food in this man- 
ner, the participating government would 
be able to utilize capital for increased 
industrialization rather than diverting 
this capital for some labor payments or 
for the procurement of food. Education 
programs may also be developed. 

Agreements would include the use of 
our food and fiber for the purpose of 
building national food and fiber reserves 
in nations susceptible to droughts, floods, 
or famines. Nations susceptible to such 
conditions are more likely to be in dan- 
ger of political, economic, and social in- 
stability. Furthermore, such nations 
are forced to cut back on industrializa- 
tion. These problems can be averted 
with adequate national food reserves. 

Under the terms of my amendment, 
agreements may be made for food and 
fiber resources between the Secretary 
General of the United Nations and the 
President during a 10-year period from 
the date of enactment of this act. The 
food and fiber resources to be made 
available for this program are those 
commodities held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 
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It should be understood that as pres- 
ently contemplated, there will be no 
costs to the United States beyond that 
amount already authorized to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that 
food and fiber may be used effectively in 
promoting strong economic conditions, 
and fostering hope, confidence and 
human dignity in areas now underde- 
veloped. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of my 
amendment will show the people who 
are in need of food that the United 
States is interested not only in their 
economic development and their mili- 
tary security but in their own personal 
well-being, 

Instead of being a costly and an ex- 
travagant program, it will actually save 
the United States money. This saving 
will be accomplished in the following 
way: 

Each year it costs us $28 million to 
store the $250 million worth of food au- 
thorized to be distributed by my amend- 
ment, It will cost approximately $40 mil- 
lion to transport the amount authorized. 

If for 10 straight years the maximum 
amount of food and fibers were dis- 
tributed to the areas of the world which 
need it, we would have distributed $2,- 
500 million worth of food at a cost. of 
$400 million. By doing so, we would 
have saved $1,540 million in storage 
costs. Deducting from this the trans- 
portation costs involved we come up with 
a net saving of $1,140 million. 

Let me illustrate: 


{In millions} 
á Amount of} Amount Cost of 
Year food dis- | saved from] shipping 
tributed storage 
$40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
400 


So, if my amendment were enacted 
and implemented over a 10-year period, 
we would actually save ourselves $1,140 
million over and above transportation 
costs. 

Not only would the recipients of this 
food be happier because of their in- 
creased physical well-being, but they 
would be better able to apply their 
energies and their thoughts to pursuits 
which would contribute to their national 
development. 

I would like to close my statement with 
reasons for attaching this amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act and putting the 
plan through the United Nations rather 
than on a strict bilateral basis. 

Today many of the underdeveloped 
nations of the world look to the United 
Nations as their protector, as their hope 
for peace and security. They look to the 
United Nations because they owe a large 
degree of their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence to the United Nations. 

By proposing an expanded economic 
industrial development program for the 
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United Nations whick will have as one of 
its basic features part of our agricultural 
resources we will have done much to 
prove our hope that people all over the 
world may live in dignity and enjoy free- 
dom from want. Furthermore, we will 
be showing the world that we hold the 
United Nations as a great instrument for 
peace and security in this world. 

I would like to close my statement by 
showing you this picture here. This is 
their food, This is their mutual security. 
This is the food that they must have in 
order to subsist. It begins in the home, 
with the wives and the children. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Kine). 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. This 
is one of the very rare occasions in 
which the liberal and the conservative 
may join hands firmly and sincerely in 
the support of legislation which repre- 
sents the best interests of each. 

The surplus-reduction program pro- 
posed in this amendment promises to 
alleviate one of the most perplexing and 
distressing problems in the American 
economy, the problem of our vast and 
growing agricultural surpluses. 

It also promises to alleviate the most 
pressing social problem on the globe. 
This problem is starvation. 

The latter makes the liberal’s duty on 
this legislation very clear. The liberal 
measures legislative values invariably, 
though not exclusively, by social and 
human need. His senses of justice and 
morality are shocked by the very exist- 
ence of food and fiber surpluses in a 
world which leaves a majority of its 
population inadequately clothed and 
poorly fed. And his same senses are 
shocked in the extreme by the knowl- 
edge that these surpluses rot in storage 
bins while many nations find economic 
and social progress impossible simply 
because their energies are wholly con- 
sumed in the quest for the food and fiber 
they must have to survive. 

But I am equally certain the conserva- 
tive, whose creed stresses fiscal solvency 
and whose political instincts seek the 
economic justification in every legisla- 
tive measure, also sees the merit of the 
bill. 

Our surpluses are now so vast that 
their storage is a heavy economic burden. 
We have nearly $9 billion worth of sur- 
pluses under loan and storage. The 
storage costs on them now run approxi- 
mately $600 million annually with the 
prospect of its going much higher by the 
end of this year. We have approximately 
1,260 million bushels of surplus wheat, 
and the storage costs run a minimum of 
18 cents a year on every bushel. 

For slightly more than twice that 
amount, for about 40 cents a bushel, we 
can ship surplus wheat to other conti- 
nents. In other words, we can put the 
wheat in the hands of people who des- 
perately need it, we can put it to the 
purpose for which it was grown, for the 
same price we pay to store it for slightly 
more than 2 years. 

In time, wheat held in storage is likely 
to rot. And the wheat which does not 
rot will eat up its own market value in 
storage costs. That market value will 
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be eaten up several times over by ex- 
tended storage. 

Since American farms continue to gen- 
erate food and fiber surpluses, since we 
foresee no immediate solution to the 
problem, it seems quite obvious we would 
be money ahead to ship the surpluses 
rather than store them. 

The objectives of this amendment have 
been endorsed by the President of the 
United States. He has repeatedly urged 
the distribution of our food and fiber 
surpluses to the needy peoples of south- 
ern Asia and to underdeveloped nations 
elsewhere in the world. 

In the name of fiscal responsibility, in 
the interest of agricultural and economic 
stability, in the name of kindness, char- 
ity, and decency, and in the name of 
progress and opportunity for all peoples, 
I urge your support of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
MEYER]. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this amendment because I believe 
this is one of the real ways in which we 
can show to the countries and the peo- 
ples of the free world that we are inter- 
ested in them as human beings. I do 
not know how we can develop our mu- 
tual security in a better way than by 
showing to the people that we are really 
interested in them as persons. In this 
way the countries who are free, the 
countries who want a better way of life, 
will draw together. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa if he could tell 
us a little bit about the method of dis- 
tribution to show how it could be done 
in an efficient way. 

Mr. WOLF. I intentionally left this 
section vague. This is a very difficult 
section. 

I felt that the President of the United 
States and his appropriate assistants, 
and the Secretary General of the United 
Nations would be far better able to work 
out these details than Congressman LEN 
Wo r, of Iowa. I have been in several 
conferences with men at the United Na- 
tions and with some State Department 
people, and they agree that the program 
can be worked out without interfering 
with normal trade channels and do a job 
for the people for whom it is intended. 

Mr. MEYER. I think this is the point 
that should be made, that it is believed 
by the executive department and other 
people who are vitally concerned that 
this can be done efficiently and that the 
distribution methods can be worked out 
in a way so that we can secure the 
maximum good, 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. There is already a study 
being made at the United Nations to ef- 
fectuate this program if it should suc- 
ceed. I believe it is only fair to mention 
that at this point. 

Mr. MEYER. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL to 
the amendment offered by Mr. WoLr: Strike 
out the period at the end of the sentence 
and add the following: 

“Provided further, That no food or fiber 
products shall be donated or shipped abroad 
under the provisions of this section which 
are not available through domestic programs 
to assist needy persons within the United 
States, and unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall have so certified prior to such 
shipment or donation.” 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Wotrl, who in just a few short 
months in Congress has already estab- 
lished himself as a clear thinking, vig- 
orous, able, and courageous liberal Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I like 
this section and would like to have it 
added to my amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ex- 
plain briefly the purpose of this amend- 
ment, which merely sees to it that 
charity begins at home. 

For comparison I would refer to our 
experience under Public Law 480. That 
law has dribbled our surplus food prod- 
ucts abroad as gifts or as sales for 
worthless and blocked currencies, to 
countries all around the world at times 
when those same foods have been denied 
to our hungry here at home. For the 
benefit of my colleagues here in the 
House I want to cite some examples of 
foods given away abroad under Public 
Law 480 which were never made avail- 
able under domestic programs to feed 
our own needy: beef, ham, pork and 
meat products, chicken, poultry, eggs, 
beans and beets, and other vegetables, 
fruits, especially citrus, canned fruit 
products, dried and frozen fruit juices 
and fruit products, oils, fats, butter— 
especially butter, cheeses and other milk 
products have been shipped abroad un- 
der Public Law 480 while our needy 
folks at home have been denied the 
benefits of these same products under 
domestic distribution programs. 

The purpose of this amendment to 
the amendment is simply to see that the 
same vicious practice long carried on 
under Public Law 480 does not go on 
under the program to be established by 
this amendment. 

If my amendment to the amendment 
is adopted I am satisfied that the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Worf], is a good one, clearly in the 
public interest. 

I commend the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Worf], for the clear, candid, and 
able way he has presented his amend- 
ment, and for the effort and thought 
which he has given to it. I say that 
this is just one more thing to prove both 
the ability and diligence of Len WOLF. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
LMr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the House realizes what kind of 
an operation this is. Under it surplus 
foods would be turned over to the United 
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Nations. We had a sample of that once 
before when we had UNRRA and Russia 
was the chief beneficiary. Russia got 
the credit for all that was sent over. 
Maybe you folks want to do that, maybe 
you want to get back into something that 
has proved a failure and gotten us into 
difficulty. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Does the gentleman know 
of any machinery that the United Na- 
tions has for distributing these food- 
stuffs? 

Mr. TABER. No; but I am sure that 
something of that kind would be worked 
out so that Russia would have a finger 
in the pie. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Is it not a fact that 
when the UNRRA program was in oper- 
ation in the Communist countries, the 
Communist governments themselves 
controlled the distribution of that food 
and only made it available to their own 
party members? 

Mr. TABER. That is exactly correct; 
and that is what would happen here. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Cannot 
the same objectives be attained and are 
they not being achieved under Public 
Law 480 program which is under direct 
control of the United States? 

Mr. TABER. If the proponents of this 
wanted simply to take care of those na- 
tions that were friendly to us, that would 
be so; but that is not the picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, this is not a completely new 
idea. This Congress has heretofore en- 
acted Public Law 480. We heard the 
President request a food-for-peace plan. 
We have been waiting to see such a 
measure brought to the floor. The only 
difference here is that this amendment 
proposes a 10-year program. We heard 
the Secretary say to the Committee on 
Agriculture that he had trouble sending 
food overseas on a year-to-year basis. 
He would have less trouble if we went 
on a long-term basis. People who have 
to work in the field of international af- 
fairs indicate that they would much pre- 
fer a continuing program. The virtue 
of this amendment is that we move from 
a year-to-year, catch-as-catch-can pro- 
gram, to a 10-year program. We heard 
earlier today about the wheat surpluses. 
Reduction of those surpluses is one con- 
cern of this country that will be helped 
by the adoption of this amendment. 

Let me turn to distribution through 
the United Nations. The Communist 
countries are not in full control of the 
United Nations. There are 81 countries 
in the U.N. Of course, this food will be 
used in those areas of food deficits. I 
happen to be one of those who believes 
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there was some wisdom in the remarks 
of the man from Jerusalem who said: 

Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. 


I am not afraid to put this program 
in the hands of the United Nations and 
make it a 10-year program. Certainly, 
the provision of food to those who are 
hungry does not only provide for their 
security, but it will provide for our secu- 
rity is well. It will provide for the secu- 
rity of the whole world. Mr. Chairman, 
I urge the adoption of this amendment. 
I think it is in keeping with the spirit of 
what the Congress has heretofore done 
and in keeping with what the President 
has recommended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LEVERING]. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Chairman, the 
men in the Kremlin have been bragging 
for a long time about their sputnik. 
They have been bragging for a long time 
about their great achievements in the 
scientific field. But there is one area in 
which the Russians do not brag. There 
is one area in which the Russians do not 
even attempt to say that they compete 
with the United States and that is in the 
area of production of food and fiber. 
Sometimes I wonder what Nikita 
Khrushchev would do with the great 
power in the great abundance of food and 
fiber that we have in this bountiful land 
of ours. Mr. Chairman, I have a deep 
feeling that he would use it very effec- 
tively to win the minds and hearts of 
men and women throughout the world. 
Our country, apparently, is the only 
country in the world that has to come to 
grips with a problem called overabun- 
dance—surpluses. We had a bitter de- 
bate on the floor this morning on the 
question of what was the best way to 
handle that problem. It seems to me in 
adopting this amendment we can dem- 
onstrate to the world the great human- 
itarian side of America. I have seen 
hunger on the march in “Seven League 
Boots” across the world, and I can say 
to you, Mr. Chairman, food has a uni- 
versal language that even a little child 
can understand. I think we would be 
losing a great opportunity to heighten 
our stature in the free world, if we were 
to defeat this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
most appealing amendment, because we 
have food surpluses and the world has 
hungry people. But I cannot for a mo- 
ment believe it is a wise idea for us here 
today to accept this amendment. No 
hearings have been held on this new 
proposal by any committee of the Con- 
gress. It involves our international re- 
lations all around the world. One of 
the most dangerous things from the 
standpoint of good relations between 
countries is food, should it be misused 
and disrupt normal trade patterns or 
historic markets, or if its distribution 
gets into the hands of authorities who 
allow it to go only to those who join 
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their party or program, and deny it 
to others. 

Again, this proposal would place a 
burden upon the United Nations which 
that organization is simply in no 
position to handle. I do not think any- 
body in the Congress will accuse me of 
not being a supporter of the United Na- 
tions, but this is not in its line, and I 
do not want to wreck it by putting on 
it a tremendous task that it is not set 
up or equipped to handle. The United 
Nations is a magnificent forum to in- 
vestigate, to expose, to debate, to ex- 
press collective judgments, and to bring 
matters to the bar of world public opin- 
ion. But it is not a government or an 
operating agency and to try to make it 
one by act of Congress will not succeed. 
The Security Council is captive to the 
veto of the Soviet Union, the assembly 
has 81 countries with each having one 
vote. They range from the United States 
with almost half of the world’s wealth to 
a country that will come into being and 
undoubtedly be admitted next year that 
has 1.3 million people with a gross na- 
tional product of $31 per capita per year 
and 1 percent literacy. That is the sort 
of control under which you would place 
$250 million worth of surplus food and 
fiber each year. 

Mr. Chairman, this ought to be care- 
fully discussed first with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations itself. We all see the good ob- 
jectives and fine purposes of the amend- 
ment, but we cannot foresee at a glance 
the bad results that could come from it. 
Look at the bad relations that have been 
created even with our closest neighbor 
and friend, Canada, through our pro- 
gram of disposal of surplus agricultural 
products around the world. Is the UN 
likely to do better? Mr. Chairman, this 
is too big a thing and too far reaching 
a proposal to adopt today without com- 
prehensive hearings and consideration 
by responsible committees of this Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Morcan] to close debate on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
held meetings with the gentleman from 
Iowa on this amendment for 2 days. I, 
too, want to say his amendment has a 
great deal of appeal. I know that the 
gentleman from Iowa as well as many, 
many other Members of the House have 
a great deal of interest in this amend- 
ment. There have been about 27 dif- 
ferent bills dealing with this subject in- 
troduced in the House which have been 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The United Nations under this 
amendment has no machinery to dispose 
of $250 million worth of surplus food and 
fiber. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to point out 
that the wording is “up to $250 million.” 
That would not require it until they 
have the machinery set up to accept it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill carries $250 
million. 

Mr. WOLF. Up to $250 million. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I am like the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]; I do 
not know what this would do to our for- 
eign policy all around the world and to 
our international agricultural programs, 
I think the amendment has a lot of ap- 
peal but I think there should be hearings 
on it and we should hear the testimony 
of representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the U.N. and the De- 
partment of State. Therefore I ask for 
its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. WorrI. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WoLF]. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Worr) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec. 301. Section 451(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to the President's special authority 
and contingency fund, is amended by strik- 
ing out “1959” and “$155,000,000” in the first 
sentence and substituting 1960“ and 
“$100,000,000", respectively. 


CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


Src. 401. Chapter IV of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
general and administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 501, which relates to trans- 
ferability of funds, insert (a)“ immediately 
after “‘TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS.—”, and add 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(b) In view of the rapidly increasing 
danger to the independence of friendly coun- 
tries which is presented by the trade and 
assistance programs of international commu- 
nism, and notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section and the sixth sentence of section 
202(b), the President is authorized to trans- 
fer to and consolidated with funds made 
available for nonmilitary use under titles II. 
II. and IV of chapter II up to 30 per centum 
of the funds made available for military use 
under chapter I.” 

(b) (1) Add at the end of section 502, 
which relates to use of foreign currency, the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, foreign currencies available to the 
United States for utilization under this or 
any other Act may be utilized by the Presi- 
dent, in his discretion, for science and re- 
search, including the translation of scien- 
tific books and treatises.” 

(2) In section 503, which relates to ter- 
mination of assistance, insert “(a)” immedi- 
ately after “TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE.—”, 
and add at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) In any case in which a nation shall 
hereafter expropriate or confiscate the 
property of any person as defined in section 
413(b) of this Act and shall fail within six 
months of such expropriation or confiscation 
to take steps determined by the President 
to be appropriate to discharge its obligations 
under international law toward such person, 
the President shall withhold assistance un- 
55 this Act or any other Act to such na- 
tion.“ 

(c) In section 505 (b), which relates to 
loan assistance and sales, strike out the 
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third sentence and substitute the follow- 
ing: “United States dollars received in re- 
payment of principal and payment of inter- 
est on any loan made under this section 
shall be deposited into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. Foreign currencies 
received in repayment of principal and pay- 
ment of interest on any such loan may be 
sold by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
United States Government agencies for pay- 
ment of their obligations abroad and the 
United States dollars received as reimburse- 
ment shall also be deposited into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury. Foreign 
currencies so received which are in excess of 
the requirements of the United States in 
the payment of its obligations abroad as 
such requirements may be determined from 
time to time by the President, shall be cred- 
ited to the Development Loan Fund, and, 
notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 
provision of law relating to the use of for- 
eign currencies or other receipts accruing to 
the United States, shall be available for use 
for purposes of title II of chapter II of this 
Act.“. 

(d) In section 510, which relates to pur- 
chase of commodities, delete the comma 
following the words “industrial mobilization 
base” in the third sentence and insert the 
following: “or to the net position of the 
United States in its balance of trade with 
the rest of the world,”. 

(e) In section 517, which relates to com- 
pletion of plans and cost estimates, delete 
the words title I or“ in the first sentence, 
and insert “title I, II, or“, and add at the 
end of such section the following: “With 
respect to any loan made under the pro- 
visions of title II of chapter II, the Presi- 
dent, if he finds it to be in the interests of 
the United States, may waive any provision 
of this section.” 

(f) In section 523(b), which relates to 
coordination with foreign policy, add the 
following new sentence: The chief of the 
diplomatic mission shall make sure that 
recommendations of such representatives 
pertaining to military assistance are coordi- 
nated with political and economic considera- 
tions, and his comments shall accompany 
such recommendations.” 

(g) Amend section 527, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “sixty” 
and “thirty-five” in the first sentence and 
substitute “sixty-five” and “forty”, respec- 
tively; and add the following new sentence 
at the end thereof: “One of the offices es- 
tablished by section 1(d) of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 7 of 1953 may notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law be com- 
pensated at a rate not in excess of $20,000 
per annum.” 

(2) In subsection (c), immediately be- 
low paragraph (2), insert the following: To 
the maximum extent feasible, personnel ap- 
pointed under this Act to perform services 
outside the United States shall be appointed 
in accordance with the civil service laws.” 

(h) Insert immediately after section 533 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 533A. INSPECTOR GENERAL AND COMP- 
TROLLER.—(a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of State an office to be 
known as the ‘Office of the Inspector General 
and Comptroller’, which shall be headed by 
an officer designated as the ‘Inspector Gen- 
eral and Comptroller’, whose salary shall 
be fixed at the maximum rate provided by 
section 527(b), and who shall be appointed 
by and be responsible to an Under Secre- 
tary of State designated for such p 
by the Secretary of State. In addition, there 
shall be a Deputy Inspector General and 
Comptroller, whose salary shall not exceed 
the maximum rate provided under the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and such other personnel 
as may be required to carry out the func- 
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tions vested in the Inspector General and 
Comptroller by or pursuant to this section. 

“(b) There are hereby transferred to the 
Inspector General and Comptroller all func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Office of 
Evaluation of the International Cooperation 
Administration, and so much of the func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Office of 
Personnel Security and Integrity as relate to 
investigations of improper activities in con- 
nection with programs under the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

“(c) The Inspector General and Comp- 
troller shall have the following duties: 

“(1) Establishing a system of financial 
controls designed to insure compliance with 
applicable laws and regulations in carrying 
out programs under the provisions of chapter 
I, of titles I, II. III (except section 306), and 
IV (except sections 405, 406, 407, and 408) 
of chapter II and of chapter III of this Act; 

“(2) Advising and consulting with the 
Secretary of Defense or his delegate with 
respect to the controls, standards, and pro- 
cedures established under this section inso- 
far as such controls, standards, and pro- 
cedures relate to assistance furnished under 
chapter I of this Act; 

“(3) Establishing policies and standards 
providing for extensive internal audits of 
program activities under the provisions of 
this Act referred to in paragraph (1); 

“(4) Reviewing and approving internal 
audit programs under this section, and co- 
ordinating such programs with the General 
Accounting Office and the appropriate of- 
ficial of other Government departments in 
order to insure maximum audit coverage and 
to avoid duplication of effort; 

“(5) Reviewing audit findings and recom- 
mendations of operating agencies and the 
action taken thereon, and making recom- 
mendations with respect thereto to the Un- 
der Secretary of State and other appro- 
priate officials; 

“(6) Conducting or requiring the conduct 
of such special audits as in his judgment 
may be required in individual cases, and of 
inspections with respect to end-item use 
in foreign countries; 

“(7) Prescribing a system of financial and 
statistical reporting with respect to all pro- 
grams carried out under the provisions of 
this Act referred to in paragraph (1); 

“(8) Advising the Under Secretary of 
State and other appropriate officials on fiscal 
and budgetary aspects of proposed programs 
under this Act; 

“(9) Designing the form and prescribing 
the financial and statistical content of the 
annual program presentation to the Con- 
gress; and 

“(10) Carrying out such other duties as 
may be vested in him by the Under Secretary 
of State. 

“(d) Expenses of the Office of the In- 
spector General and Comptroller with respect 
to programs under this Act shall be charged 
to the appropriations made to carry out such 
programs.” 

(i) Amend section 537, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c), strike out “$26,- 
000,000” and substitute “$27,750,000”. 

(2) Amend subsection (f) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) During the annual presentation to 
the Congress of requests for authorizations 
and appropriations under this Act, there 
shall be submitted a detailed report on the 
assistance to be furnished, country-by- 
country, under title I of chapter II, and 
under section 400(a), of this Act. The re- 
port with respect to each country shall con- 
tain a clear and detailed explanation of the 
proposed level of aid for such country, and 
shall include a listing of all significant fac- 
tors considered in determining the level of 
aid for such country; the reason for includ- 
ing each such factor and an explanation of 
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the manner in which each of such factors 
is related to the specific dollar figure which 
constitutes the proposed level of aid for 
each such country. In addition, with re- 
spect to assistance proposed to be furnished 
under title I of chapter II of this Act, the 
report shall contain a clear and detailed ex- 
planation on a country-by-country basis of 
the force objectives toward the support of 
which such aid is proposed to be furnished; 
the method by which such force objectives 
were arrived at; and where the force objec- 
tives differ from the actual level of forces 
in any such country, an explanation, in 
detail, of the reason for the difference in 
such level of forces.“ 

(j) In, section 543 (d), which relates to 
saving provisions, strike out the words be- 
tween “repealed” and “shall” in the first 
sentence and substitute “subsequent to the 
time such funds are appropriated”; insert 
“or subsequent Acts“ after “1957” both times 
it appears in the second sentence; and 
strike out the last sentence. 

(k) Section 549, which relates to special 
provisions on availability of funds, is re- 
pealed. 

CHAPTER V—INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
HEALTH; COLOMBO PLAN COUNCIL FOR TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION; AND AMENDMENTS TO 
OTHER LAWS 


International cooperation in health 


Sec. 501. The Congress of the United States 
recognizes that large areas of the world are 
being ravaged by diseases and other health 
deficiencies which are causing widespread 
suffering, debility, and death, and are seri- 
ously deterring the efforts of peoples in such 
areas to develop their resources and produc- 
tive capacities and to improve their living 
conditions. The Congress also recognizes 
that international efforts are needed to assist 
such peoples in bringing diseases and other 
health deficiencies under control, in pre- 
venting their spread or reappearance, and 
in ‘eliminating their basic causes. Accord- 
ingly, the Congress affirms that it is the 
policy of the United States to accelerate 
its efforts to encourage and support inter- 
national cooperation in programs directed 
toward the conquest of diseases and other 
health deficiencies. 


Colombo plan council for technical 
cooperation 

Sec. 502. To enable the United States to 
maintain membership in the Colombo Plan 
Council for Technical Cooperation, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time to the Department of State 
such sums as may be necessary for the pay- 
ment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the Colombo Plan Council for 
‘Technical Cooperation. 


Amendments to other laws 

Sec. 503. The Defense Base Act, as amend- 
ed (42 U.S.C. 1651), is further amended by 
inserting in subsection (e) of the first sec- 
tion, between “the approval of this Act,” 
and “and contracting officers” in the first 
sentence, the following: “and the liability 
under this Act of a contractor, subcontractor, 
or subordinate contractor engaged in per- 
formance of contracts, subcontracts, or sub- 
ordinate contracts specified in subparagraph 
(5), subdivision (a) of this section, and the 
conditions set forth therein, shall hereafter 
be applicable to the remaining terms of such 
contracts, subcontracts, and subordinate 
contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1958, 
but not completed on the date of the enact- 
ment of the Mutual Security Act of 1959,”. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as read, but open 
to amendment at any section. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, does that throw open 
to amendment the part of the bill already 
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considered or just the remainder of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just the remainder 
of the bill, from this point on, 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of 
Ilinois: On page 10, strike out all of lines 
14, 15, and 16, and renumber the paragraphs. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Have we not passed this 
section of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had just 
concluded reading that section when the 
amendment was offered 5 minutes ago. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the first participation of 
mine in the debate since we have been 
under the 5-minute rule. I have left 
it to my distinguished colleagues and 
the very able chairman of the committee 
to cover all of the wide expanse of sub- 
jects involved in mutual security. I have 
reserved what little time I thought was 
proper for one Member to use to present 
to my colleagues what I regard as one of 
the most important amendments if not 
indeed the most important amendment 
offered for consideration here today. 

I must say at the beginning that I sub- 
mitted the amendment to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, of which I am a 
member, and I think through confusion 
obtaining at the time and through lack 
of understanding the amendment was 
not accepted by my committee. I trust 
now that the members of my committee 
will honor me by listening to a present- 
ment perhaps a little fuller and more 
understandable. I do have great respect 
for the ability, the industry, and the dedi- 
cation of every member of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, an amendment sub- 
stantially similar to mine was presented 
to the Foreign Relations Committee in 
the other body, and I am told was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. Now, it 
is not that we are following the other 
‘body, but certainly its action should 
indicate that there is some yalidity in my 
position. 

This amendment strikes out the au- 
thority for the investment guarantee 
program to increase without any re- 
quired increase in premium, its risk 
coverage to include insurrection, re- 
bellion, and civil strife incident thereto. 

Back in World War I the Government 
had a program furnishing war risk in- 
surance. The Rhode Island Insurance 
Co. sold war risk insurance in com- 
petition with the Government war risk 
insurance and the first year made $6 
million. Then encouraged by its suc- 
cess and wisning to attract more busi- 
ness by offering a broader coverage it 
included damage occasioned by civil 
strife. As a result this company that 
had sold war risk insurance at a profit of 
$5 million in 1 year, went busted the 
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second year when it included coverage 
of damage. arising from civil strife. 

That is exactly what I fear will happen 
to the investment guarantee program 
if we permit it to follow the pattern of 
the Rhode Island Insurance Company in 
the World War I period. The invest- 
ment guarantee program I regard as the 
most important instrumentality we have 
in this field. More and more our pri- 
vate investments are going into foreign 
countries, and certainly those of us who 
have regard for the American taxpayers 
wish to continue, strengthened and not 
imperiled, the one program which in a 
greater measure than any other, offers 
ultimate relief from the drain on Fed- 
eral funds. Last year more investment 
guarantee insurance was sold than in the 
preceding 9 years combined. Not a 
nickel has been lost in the program, in- 
deed a substantial profit has been made. 

I am very much afraid all this would 
be reversed if we followed the ill-fated 
example of the Rhode Island Insurance 
Co. and sought to protect any losses aris- 
ing from civil strifes. What is a civil 
strife? 

Furthermore, I am concerned because 
of the greater likelihood of the United 
States being put under charge on suspi- 
cion of interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of another nation if an instrumen- 
tality of our Government wrote insur- 
ance against losses occasioned by civil 
strifes. Again what are civil strifes? 

I have a very deep interest in the in- 
vestment guarantee program. In an 
humble way I am one of the fathers of 
that program, which originated in the 
81st Congress as part of the implement- 
ing machinery for President Truman’s 
point 4 program. As a member then 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
I participated actively in the hearings 
on the measure beginning on May 23, 
1949. I would be the last person in the 
world to wish to do harm to a program 
I in my small way helped to create. I 
do not wish a program that has accom- 
plished so much and offers us one of our 
brightest hopes to go the way of tke 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. in the 
World War I period. Nor do I wish our 
country thoughtlessly to do anything, 
even with good intentions, that might 
put us in the light of interference in the 
domestic affairs of another nation. 

I earnestly urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this matter is very impor- 
tant and certainly I believe there should 
be more time given to the discussion 
than just taking a vote now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
observe anyone standing. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that one-half hour be given 
to discussing my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Illinois is entitled 
to have his amendment discussed very 
seriously, and I hope that we can focus 
on the argument so that the debate will 
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have quality without an excessive 
amount of quantity at this late hour. 
All of our committee respects the gentle- 
man from Illinois a great deal. He has 
made a great contribution, and I think 
we listened to him with the utmost 
seriousness when he proposed this 
amendment in committee. We did not 
follow him at that time because of the 
evidence we heard not only from the 
State Department itself but from the 
chief of the Investment Guarantee Divi- 
sion of International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Committee on 
World Economic Practices, the so-called 
Boeschenstein Committee. 

They noted that we were not attracting 
to our investment guarantee program all 
of the business interests that we should. 
The program has been most effective in 
the past. It does not cost us, in the 
sense of a grant. We charge fees for 
this guarantee and we have been run- 
ning at a profit. There have been no 
claims made on the fund. 

This adds the risk of insurrection or 
civil strife based on insurrection. In 
the opinion of these experts such a 
guarantee would be of sufficient incen- 
tive to draw into the undeveloped areas 
private industry. 

That is what we want. To the extent 
that we can entice private enterprise to 
these underdeveloped areas, we reduce 
the burden of the American taxpayer, 
and we build into that country not only 
economic facilities but the great middle 
class that alone can guarantee that these 
countries will grow to be stable and free 
countries. This does not involve money. 
This is a natural outgrowth of the pro- 
gram that has been in effect some years 
and is perhaps as much above criticism 
as any program which we have devised. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision in the 
bill to provide guarantees against revo- 
lution and insurrection in foreign coun- 
tries could open up a Pandora’s box. 
This would provide, I take it, that guar- 
antees could be issued against an insur- 
rection or revolution in France, for in- 
stance. What is underdeveloped about 
France? 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COFFIN. Most of the investment 
of private business of this country over- 
seas is in either Western Europe or North 
or South America. They do not use this 
program to the extent that the company 
going into an underdeveloped area 
would use it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
it could not be used in France or Italy or 
in any other country in Western Europe? 

Mr. COFFIN. No. As the gentleman 
knows, it is used in Italy. He cited a 
ease the other day. 

Mr. GROSS. And you already have 
millions of dollars of guarantees in these 
countries, and you want still more, 

Mr. COFFIN. Existing guarantees. 

Mr. GROSS. It is like a bank deposit 
guarantee. 

Mr. COFFIN. With no losses. 
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Mr. GROSS. You have not had time 
to have losses. 

Mr. COFFIN. Oh, yes, It has been in 
effect some years now. 

Mr. GROSS. You now have guaran- 
tees against war damage, guarantees 
against convertibility and against confis- 
cation. How much more do you want? 
Now, why open this thing up to cover 
revolution and insurrection? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
further time of the committee on this. 
I have an amendment to offer to this 
particular section later. I cannot sup- 
port guaranteeing American investors 
against insurrection and revolution. I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. COFFIN. Is the gentleman aware 
of the Boeschenstein report on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I am not aware of 
the Boeschenstein report. We are being 
suffocated with reports from high-priced 
consultants and special committees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. O’Haral. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Abam: On page 
11, strike out line 18 and all that follows 
down through line 6 on page 12, and re- 
letter the following subsections accordingly. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to. the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ADAIR. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to remove 
from the bill certain additional rights 
of transferability which were written in 
by the committee. Under the law as it 
now exists it is possible to take 10 per- 
cent from the military assistance funds 
and use that money for certain eco- 
nomic purposes. The committee added 
a provision which would make it possi- 
ble to take an additional 30 percent of 
military assistance funds and use that 
for the Development Loan Fund, for 
special assistance or for technical co- 
operation. 

Under the existing 10-percent provi- 
sion, which is already in the law—and I 
wish the Members would keep these 
figures in mind—more than $1.8 billion 
of military funds have been taken out 
1800 used for economic purposes since 

50. 

We were told yesterday that we need 
every dime that is in this bill for military 
assistance. In response to my question- 
ing, the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs said that on the floor 
of this House. But yet, if we permit this 
wording to remain in the bill, in addi- 
tion to the 10 percent which we can 
now take out of military assistance, we 
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can take an additional 30 percent; that 
is, the Executive can transfer it and 
use it for economic purposes. Under 
existing law the 10 percent may not be 
transferred into the Development Loan 
Fund. However, even that limitation 
does not apply with respect to the 30 
percent. As I pointed out a moment ago 
the 30 percent can go into that Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, 

If, as the House indicated by its vote, 
declining to reduce further the mili- 
tary assistance funds—if we need that 
amount of money which is in the bill, 
then certainly we have no justification 
for giving this additional 30 percent 
transferability privilege. I would fur- 
ther point out that the Executive did not 
ask for this privilege. Here, again, we 
are offering something which was not 
requested. The Executive said in effect, 
“We can get along as we have in the past 
very nicely with the 10 percent.” Noth- 
ing was said about the additional 30 
percent by witnesses who came before 
the committee. I say to the Members of 
this House that if my amendment is 
adopted, the 30 percent language would 
be removed, leaving the 10 percent still 
there. If the 30 percent is to remain, 
then we will have taken a step again 
away from our congressional responsi- 
bility. We will be saying in effect to the 
Executive, “Oh, yes, we authorized al- 
most $1.5 billion for military assistance, 
but we did not really mean it. You can 
take about half a billion dollars and use 
it for these other purposes if you wish.” 

Therefore, I say to the House that my 
amendment ought to be adopted so that 
the funds will be used for the purposes 
for which we have authorized them. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, just a few 
minutes ago we had quite a debate on 
whether we should retain the amount of 
$250 million for special assistance and 
the House voted to retain that amount. 
Would it not be possible under this 30 
percent amendment to transfer 30 per- 
cent of the Military Assistance fund to 
that one item alone, and instead of mak- 
ing it $250 million, it would become $400 
or $500 million, absolutely contrary to 
the intent of the Congress? 

Mr. ADAIR. It certainly would; the 
gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Delaware, Mr. 
McDowE Lt. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. 
offer a perfecting amendment to the Em. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCDOWELL as a 
perfecting amendment to the bill: On page 
12, lines 1 and 2, strike out “and the sixth 
sentence of section 202 (b)“, and on line 4, of 
page 12, strike out “II, II,“ and insert in 
lieu thereof III.“ 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentlemen who have 
said that the bill as it is now written 
would permit the transfer of 30 percent 
to the Development Loan Fund as well 
as to other sections of the bill. I agree 
with him that that should not happen. 
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I think the Development Loan Fund has 
a specific purpose and a very good pur- 
pose. I am sorry that the House in its 
wisdom saw fit to further reduce the 
capitalization of the Development Loan 
Fund, however, I feel that the other 
body, perhaps, will help on that situa- 
tion. I do believe that this provision of 
30-percent flexibility should be retained. 
After all, today one of the main prob- 
lems and the only real purpose for this 
program at all is to stop Russian com- 
munism. Today the direction of Rus- 
sian communism is flexible. If we do 
not have flexibility to meet flexibility, 
then I do not think we can properly 
combat the spread of Russian com- 
munism in these underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. Do I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment would make it 
impossible to use the 30-percent trans- 
ferability to transfer into the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, but would make the 30 
percent available for transfer into spe- 
cial assistance and technical coopera- 
tion? 

Mr. McDOWELL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. ADAIR. Then the only thing it 
would do is take away the right to 
transfer to the Development Loan Fund? 

Mr. McDOWELL. That is correct. 
That is my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
‘TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the only 
reason to vote for this bill is the pro- 
vision on page 11 and previous pages of 
the bill which provide for military as- 
sistance and defense support. This 
language at top of page 12 permits mili- 
tary assistance to be completely de- 
stroyed. At the present time $2 billion a 
year has been sent from this country 
to other countries that need it and to 
help them defend themselves; such as 
Korea, Vietnam, Burma, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Iran, Greece, 
and Turkey. Those people do not have 
any chance to borrow anything and pay 
it back. They are providing the soldiers 
and crucial positions to protect the 
United States. That is being done for 
very much less than half or even a 
quarter of what it would cost us to main- 
tain our own troops over there. Why 
should we try to mess this thing up and 
mess this law up so that it is absolutely 
worthless and so destroy the main thing 
that we should have. Let us adopt this 
amendment and strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. Larrp was given to Mr, 
Forp.) 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the Adair 
amendment must be approved if Con- 
gress is to retain fiscal control over this 
program. Under the bill, as we have it 
before us, we have a recommendation 
for $1,440 million for military assistance 
and approximately $2,100 million for 
various types of economic assistance. 
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In other words, about three-fifths of the 
bill goes for economic assistance and 
approximately two-fifths goes for mili- 
tary assistance. 

Under the provision, if it becomes law, 
$432 million can be transferred from the 
military assistance part of the law to 
all or most of the nonmilitary portions 
of the program. In other words, the 
executive branch could take $432 million 
from military hardware and transfer the 
funds over to some of these economic 
assistance programs which, in my opin- 
ion, are amply funded at the present 
time. If Congress wants to follow the 
regular procedure, and this is a copy of 
one of the justification books which Dr. 
Morgan’s committee spent weeks and 
weeks on and which the Subcommittee 
on Mutual Security Appropriations is 
now spending weeks on, where we get 
detailed justifications as to the military 
hardware which is requested and which 
is necessary, according to the Chiefs of 
Staff, if we believe in the integrity of 
these presentations, this amendment 
should be approved and the provisions 
should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Gladly. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I am in absolute accord with 
his views, and I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. FORD. Here is a secret justifica- 
tion sheet for one of the most important 
countries in the program, one of our 
most ardent and finest allies. It shows 
the amount of military assistance which 
will come out of this program for their 
benefit and for ours. This has been, or 
will be, detailed as to justification before 
four committees of the Congress. If this 
provision remains in the bill you might 
as well strip the military justification 
sheet right from this secret document 
book and throw it away. 

I strongly feel that this provision must 
be stricken for our own national secu- 
rity, particularly when all these economic 
programs are amply funded and have 
been amply funded. It would be folly 
for Congress to abdicate its authority 
and control by authorizing up to 30 per- 
cent in transfers from military to eco- 
nomic programs. The law presently 
provides that the Executive can transfer 
up to 10 percent if necessary, and that 
is ample transfer authority. 

May I say in conclusion that we be- 
lieve that this is a twofold program: 
One, of economic assistance, and two, 
for military assistance. I subscribe to 
both. However, I also believe that the 
Congress should retain certain control 
over how these programs should be ad- 
ministered; and if this provision is left 
in the bill we will lose fiscal control for 
the Congress, I think that is bad for 
the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, first I 
should like to associate myself with the 
very cogent argument just now con- 
cluded by my colleague from Michigan 
[Mr. Ford]. But in addition to that I 
would like to point out from the experi- 
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ence of the Hardy subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee that 
it is laxity in the administration of this 
act and too much flexibility which has 
given rise to many of the deficiencies 
which have been exposed by the inquiries 
of that committee, 

As the gentleman from Michigan has 
pointed out, Congress works its will and 
after this bill becomes law it is the will 
of Congress. We debate day after day, 
adopt amendments in the committee and 
on the House fioor, and after we are all 
through with the debate and solemnly 
writing a bill this transfer section tells 
the administrators: “Go ahead and do it 
any way you want to regardless of how 
Congress shaped the program.” We 
should specify in this legislation how we 
want this program carried out and stick 
by our decision. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I would just like to 
make this observation: Flexibility in pol- 
icy has caused most of the difficulty this 
program has experienced, and greater 
flexibility would increase the problems 
accordingly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I intend to support 
the gentleman’s amendment. After the 
consideration we have given this for 3 or 
4 days I do not think we should turn 30- 
percent control over to anybody. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN] is rec- 
ognized to conclude debate on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
provision of the bill was incorporated by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, The 
Executive did not ask for it. 

I understand this amendment is in- 
cluded in the Senate bill, and we are go- 
ing to have to contend with this amend- 
ment in conference. 

A lot has been said about abuse. 
There has not been any abuse of this 
transferability clause in the last 3 years, 
I am advised that in 1957 the transfer- 
ability clause was not used a single time; 
that in 1958 it was used to the extent of 
$25 million; 1959 only $4 million. 

I do not think there is going to be too 
much abuse. The gentleman from Dela- 
ware has offered an amendment to take 
out of the development loan section the 
30 percent transferability. This will 
limit the authority under this section 
and cut down the possibility of abuse. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. If they have had this 10 
percent transferability clause in the bill 
heretofore and they have not used it, 
what purpose could there be in increas- 
ing it to 30 percent? 

Mr. MORGAN. An incident might 
arise such as in Indochina in 1954; when 
a great amount of funds was transferred 
from the military assistance portion to 
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the economic section to save some coun- 
tries, including China, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the perfecting amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Mc- 
DOWELL]. 

The perfecting amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BeckwortH: On 
page 14, immediately following line 12, insert 
a new subsection 401(f), as follows: 

“(f) Insert immediately after section 517 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 518. To the maximum extent fea- 
sible, all contracts for construction outside 
the United States made in connection with 
any agreement or grant subject to this sec- 
tion shall be made through competitive bid- 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman prepared this amendment 
during the markup of the bill, but it came 
to the committee too late for incorpora- 
tion in the bill. After discussions which 
were held prior to the markup of the bill, 
the committee has no objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 14, line 8, strike out “, and add” and all 
that follows down through line 12 on page 14, 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment to section 517 bill entitled 
“Completion of Plans and Cost Esti- 
mates.” 

This section provides that no agree- 
ment or grant which constitutes an ob- 
ligation of the United States shall be 
made for any assistance authorized un- 
der titles I, II, and III, unless “if such 
agreement or grant requires substantive 
technical or financial planning, until en- 
gineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, 
and a reasonably firm estimate of the 
cost to the United States of providing 
such assistance, have been completed.” 

That, I think, is a very fine provision. 

Section 517 also requires no agreement 
or grant be made “if such agreement or 
grant requires legislative action within 
the recipient country, unless such legis- 
lative action may reasonably be antici- 
pated to be completed within 1 year 
from the date the agreement or grant 
is made.” 

Mr. Chairman, those two provisions 
are already in the law with regard to 
any agreement or grant constituting an 
obligation of our country. The commit- 
tee wrote in a provision that those two 
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very fine and worthy conditions with 
respect to plans and cost estimates could 
be waived with respect to any agreement 
entered into under the Development Loan 
Fund. I see no reason for any such 
waiver with respect to the Development 
Loan Fund. I think the loans or agree- 
ments made under the Development Loan 
Fund should be subject to the same con- 
ditions that are already in the bill in 
respect to any other agreements or 
grants which constitute an obligation of 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be adopted and that this, waiver 
provision for the Development Loan 
Fund be stricken out of the language of 
the bill. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee did a 
service last year by writing section 517 
into the bill. The committee did a serv- 
ice this year by bringing the Loan Fund 
under this provision. 

We say that if, in the judgment of the 
President our national interest requires, 
he may be able to negotiate a tentative 
commitment with a country before the 
actual projects themselves are firmed 
up. At the present time before a loan 
agreement is signed, these projects are 
firmed up. I have every confidence they 
will continue to be. But if the Loan Fund 
is to be an instrument of national policy, 
we ought to leave a loophole for the 
President. 

This is in accordance with the think- 
ing of the House which has built in a 
10 percent transferability clause into 
this act. That is a safety valve that we 
need. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Does the gentleman 
think we should make loans of any type 
anywhere for projects that are not even 
in the planning stage yet? 

Mr. COFFIN. There are times when 
the President would have to be in a 
position to make an agreement with a 
country depending on subsequent plans 
that may come after the agreement. For 
example, and I am thinking of India, 
the President should be in position to 
say, “Yes, we will make available X 
million dollars before and dependent 
upon the receipt of actual plans.” 

Mr. BENTLEY. Without any plans 
being made available? 

Mr. COFFIN. Before the money is 
expended, plans would have to be made 
available and to conform to prevailing 
standards, of course. We do not want 
to tie the President’s hands completely. 
We are requiring this decision to be 
made at the highest level, but we think 
that kind of a safety valve is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr, BENTLEY) 
there were—ayes 43, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
two amendments and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Harpy: On 
page 18, line 2, strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following: 

“Provided, That all documents, papers, 
communications, audits, reviews, findings, 
recommendations, reports, and other mate- 
rial which relate to the operation or activi- 
ties of the Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller shall be furnished to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and to any committee 
of the Congress, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, charged with considering 
legislation or appropriation for, or expendi- 
tures of, such Office, upon request of the 
General Accounting Office or such committee 
or subcommittee as the may may be.” 

On page 18, immediately below line 2, 
insert the following: 

“(i) Amend section 534, which relates to 
reports to the Congress, by inserting ‘(a)’ 
immediately after ‘Reports—’ and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

„b) All documents, papers, communica- 
tions, audits, reviews, findings, recommen- 
dations, reports, and other material which 
relate to the operation or activities of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
shall be furnished to the General Account- 
ing Office and to any committee of the Con- 
gress, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, charged with considering legisla- 
tion or appropriation for, or expenditures of, 
such Administration upon request of the 
General Accounting Office or such commit- 
tee or subcommittee as the case may be.“ 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Virginia and his Subcommittee on 
Government Operations which has 
worked in very close cooperation with 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We 
worked very closely with him today in 
adjusting and improving these amend- 
ments, and I can say, after consulta- 
tation with the minority side, that we 
have no objection to the incorporation 
of the amendments. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply indebted to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I want to thank him 


‘and his whole committee for their con- 


sideration of the several suggestions 
which I have made on behalf of our sub- 
committee. There has been a fine re- 
lationship between our two committees 
and I feel confident this has been mu- 
tually helpful in the discharge of our 
respective duties. 

Mr. Chairman, when I spoke on the 
fioor during general debate I called at- 
tention to the degree to which Con- 
gress has lost control of the mutual 
security program. I said: 

We have responsibilities for exercising 
judgment just as the Executive does. We 
ought to form our judgments. independent- 
ly, but we cannot do this unless we require 
the agencies to give us full and complete 
factual information. It is our duty to in- 
quire into every aspect of foreign aid. It is 
our duty to require that not some, but all 
of the relevant facts about its operation be 
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made known to us. It is our duty to dis- 
cover its weaknesses and to insist that they 
be corrected. 

If we can assure for the Congress full and 
complete information which will enable us 
to continue to pinpoint weaknesses in the 
administration perhaps we may be able yet 
to see the foreign aid program administered 
with a creditable type of performance. 


The obtaining of full information has 
been difficult both for congressional 
committees and for the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Congress’ adminis- 
trative watchdog. 

On May 5 of this year, Mr. Leonard 
J. Saccio, who was then Acting Director 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, testified before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. Involved was a question as to 
the right of the General Accounting 
Office to see certain ICA documents. 
During his testimony, he said, in part: 

I am not falling back, now, on legal dis- 
tinctions or principles here. I am saying, 
in effect, that if ICA wanted to apply the 
executive privilege, GAO would not see one 
thing, because practically every document 


in our agency has an opinion or a piece of 
advice. 


What this amounts to is a clear as- 
sertion by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration that its officials can 
refuse to reveal to the General Account- 
ing Office anything that they feel like 
refusing. If they can deny this infor- 
mation to the GAO, they can also deny 
it to the Congress. 

This is an intolerable situation. It 
is unthinkable that the Congress can se- 
cure the information it needs to per- 
form its constitutional responsibilities 
only at the sufferance of administrative 
personnel. 

We have a right, as we have a duty, 
to examine any and all executive branch 
information which we may consider 
necessary in the evaluation of the for- 
eign aid program. 

I am offering two amendments which 
make this right clear. They are almost 
identical in wording. One requires that 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration must provide the Congress and 
the GAO upon request with any and all 
information needed to evaluate the per- 
formance of that agency. 

The other requires the newly created 
Office of the Inspector General and 
Comptroller, which will function under 
the Department of State, to provide 
similar information. It should be noted 
that if this Office does not supply the 
information requested, the funds set 
aside for its operation are not to be 
available. 

These amendments will vastly im- 
prove the bill. The lack of a definite 
statutory mandate for providing Con- 
gress with information has hampered 
us all, and correction of this situation 
is long overdue. I am gratified that the 
committee recognizes the merit of my 
amendments and has accepted them. It 
is my hope that they may be adopted 
without dissenting vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Hardy amendment providing for access 
by the Congress and its agent, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, to ICA informa- 
tion overthrows the sweeping claims by 
executive officials that they, and they 
alone, will determine what the Congress 
shall know about the operations of the 
Federal Government. 

Shortly after the ICA’s Office of Evalu- 
ations began its operations in fiscal year 
1957, a policy of excessive secrecy was 
developed. The agency told the Gener- 
al Accounting Office that its reports were 
privileged documents, and a privileged 
nature for the agency’s information was 
claimed before committees of both the 
House and the Senate. 

The unreasonableness of the agency’s 
attitude is exemplified by a former Di- 
rector of the ICA, who told the Con- 
gress—see House Report No. 2578, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, page 127: 

In the case of reports which have been 
classified “For official use only” I am reserv- 
ing the right to determine in individual cases 
whether and on what grounds reports so 


classified will be made available to congres- 
sional committees. 


On June 18, 1957, the ICA Director 
made formal the policy of secrecy with a 
directive to his staff to deny the GAO ac- 
cess to the agency’s evaluation reports. 
The first report refused under the policy 
was a study dated April 1, 1957, covering 
the operations of the assistance program 
for Formosa. The ICA’s adamant re- 
fusal to cooperate with the GAO be- 
came the official policy in spite of a law 
directing all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give to the GAO all papers, 
documents, and other material necessary 
for the agency to carry out its statutory 
duties. That law, which is section 313 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
states: 


Sec. 313. All departments and establish- 
ments shall furnish to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral such information regarding the powers, 
duties, activities, organization, financial 
transactions, and methods of business of 
their respective officers as he may from time 
to time require of them; and the Comptrol- 
ler General, or any of his assistants or em- 
ployees, when duly authorized by him, shall, 
for the purpose of securing such informa- 
tion, have access to and the right to examine 
any books, documents, papers, or records of 
any such department or establishment. The 
authority contained in this section shall not 
be applicable to expenditures made under 
the provisions of section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes. 


The GAO was established to help the 
Congress to carry out its duty of over- 
seeing the efficiency and economy of 
Government. The reason for establish- 
ing the GAO, under the Comptroller 
General, was set forth in clear and un- 
ambiguous language during the debate 
by the chairman of the select commit- 
tee which had held hearings on the GAO 
enabling legislation. He explained 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 17, 1919, 
page 7085: 

At present Congress has no power or con- 
trol over appropriations after they are once 
made. This control passes to the executive 
departments, and these departments practi- 
cally audit their own expenditures, and the 
legality of expenditures by an executive de- 
partment is passed upon by an official ap- 
pointed, and who can be removed at any 
time, by the Executive. After appropriations 
are once made by Congress, the control over 
expenditure of the money appropriated 
passes from Congress. * * * The position is 
a semijudicial one and the tenure of office 
is made secure so long as the official per- 
forms his work in a fearless and satisfactory 
way. * * * Congress and its committees 
will at all times be able to consult with 
officials of this department (GAO) regard- 
ing expenditures and from it will be able to 
obtain the most reliable information regard- 
ing the use to which any appropriation has 
been put or the efficiency of any department 
of the Government. * If duplication, 
inefficiency, waste, and extravagance exist as 
the result of any expenditure, the President 
will be held responsible therefor if he con- 
tinues to ask for appropriations to continue 
such practices. The knowledge on the part 
of every executive and bureau chief that 
such an independent and fearless depart- 
ment exists, and that every act and deed 
they perform will come under the closest 
scrutiny of this department, will in itself 
force a much higher degree of efficiency in 
every department of the Government. 


The GAO cannot carry out its legally 
assigned duties under the restrictive 
policy now followed by the ICA. The 
Comptroller General and his GAO au- 
ditors repeatedly informed the ICA of 
their need for—and legal right to—the 
papers and documents ICA was refusing. 
But in April 1958, the ICA again denied 
a formal request to make information 
available to the GAO. This time the 
agency refused to divulge its report on 
aid to Laos. Then the ICA put the 
stamp of secrecy on its report of aid to 
Pakistan and subsequently the GAO was 
refused access to ICA evaluation reports 
on aid to India, Bolivia, Brazil, and 
Guatemala. Access to these ICA re- 
ports is necessary, the GAO has in- 
formed Congress, “so that our findings 
and reports will be as complete, accurate, 
and objective as possible and will thus 
be of maximum usefulness to the Con- 
gress and interested officials and agencies 
concerned”’—hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices of the 
House Appropriations Committee, April 
15, 1959, page 1053. 

The Hardy amendment assures that 
the committees of Congress and the 
GAO, which serves as the auditing arm 
of the Congress, will now receive from 
the ICA the information that is vital if 
it is to carry out its duties. The amend- 
ment clearly states that all the informa- 
tion which ICA has, or which the pro- 
posed Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller may gather, will be avail- 
able to the GAO and congressional com- 
mittees. The amendment spells out the 
fact that nothing can be withheld—not 
evaluation reports, not communications, 
not recommendations—nothing can be 
withheld, 

I believe the amendment will end, for 
all time, the danger to our democratic 
system of government created by ICA’s 
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claim of immunity from congressional 
inquiry. The amendment spells out the 
clear intent that the Congress, not the 
ICA administrators, will decide what in- 
formation Congress needs to appropriate 
the dollars and establish Government 
policies. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, while the 
Hardy amendment to make available 
information to the GAO applies, in the 
legislation we are discussing today, to 
only one agency, the effect of the 
amendment will, I believe, be govern- 
mentwide. 

Time and again the departments, bu- 
reaus, and agencies of the executive 
branch have raised the claim of Execu- 
tive privilege to refuse information to 
the Congress and to the auditor of Con- 
gress, the GAO. Probably the most 
blatant, groundless claims have come 
from officials of the ICA who are spend- 
ing the billions of dollars Congress ap- 
propriates. The shield of Executive 
privilege has also been held up against 
congressional access to information 
about the Nation’s missile program. It 
has been used to hide facts about the 
operation of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service and even to cover up 
scandals. The Hardy amendment is a 
warning to all Government agencies 
that the Congress will not abdicate its 
constitutional duty to appropriate funds 
to run the Government and to make sure 
that those funds are expended efficiently 
and economically. 

The very first article of the Constitu- 
tion states that all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States.” But how 
can the Congress, today, exercise its 
legislative powers if the claim of Execu- 
tive privilege is allowed to stand and 
agencies are permitted to cover up the 
facts necessary to legislate? 

The distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming, Mr. O’MaHoney, made the point 
concisely just the other day. He said: 

When any branch of the Government is 
dealing with subjects having to do with the 
appropriation of money, the expenditure of 
money, or the action by executive authority 
in the field which constitutionally is cov- 
ered by legislative authority, there is no 
such thing as executive privilege. 


The Hardy amendment is a firm con- 
gressional stand against the unconstitu- 
tional claim of executive privilege. It 
spells out the GAO’s right of access to 
information which the agency must 
have to do its statutory job of auditing 
the expenditure of money appropriated 
by Congress. 

The amendment under consideration 
today will require the ICA to make avail- 
able to congressional committees and 
the GAO all of the documents, papers, 
communications, audits, reviews, find- 
ings, recommendations, and reports 
under its control or which may be de- 
veloped by the proposed Inspector Gen- 
eral and Comptroller. The information 
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which the ICA has been secreting from 
the Congress and its auditors—the eval- 
uation reports on aid to Formosa, Pak- 
istan, Laos, and many other countries— 
cannot be hidden with the Hardy amend- 
ment in effect. 

The ICA established its system of eval- 
uation reports after the Congress, in the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950, directed all executive agencies 
to set up systems of accounting and in- 
ternal control. In section 117(a) of 
that same law the GAO was directed to 
audit each agency’s internal controls and 
related administrative practices. But 
the GAO cannot do the job it was given 
by law if an executive agency can refuse 
to disclose how it is spending the money 
Congress appropriates. 

The Hardy amendment will assure the 
GAO of the information necessary to do 
its statutory job within the ICA and it 
will stand as a warning to all other 
executive agencies that the Congress 
does not intend to turn its legislative 
duties over to appointed officials. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia to require 
that the General Accounting Office and 
congressional committees be permitted to 
have access to the files and records of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion with respect to the administration of 
the foreign-aid program. 

My record has been clear in asserting 
the right of the Congress to obtain in- 
formation from the executive branch of 
the Government. I have denounced the 
growing tendency in the executive 
branch of the Government under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions to withhold from the Congress and 
its committees information concerning 
its operations. 

There has been an effort on the part 
of spokesmen in the executive branch to 
establish by assertion a so-called priv- 
ilege in the executive to withhold such 
information. I have discussed this mat- 
ter extensively in an exchange of corre- 
spondence with the Attorney General, 
and my remarks will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 104, part 
3, pages 3784, 3848-3854; volume 104, 
part 5, pages 5857-5859, 6548-6549, 6569. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

These amendments would require the 
furnishing of appropriate documents and 
information to an investigating commit- 
tee of the Congress. 

I have had the honor to serve on the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
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House Government Operations Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Virginia. Any one who has 
read the recently-filed report of this sub- 
committee will appreciate the outstand- 
ing contribution which was thereby made 
to our understanding of the mutual 
security program and, particularly, of the 
substantial defects in its operation. 

By a temperate and factual approach, 
the subcommittee has materially aided 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
its consideration of the mutual security 
program and has aided all the Members 
of the House in their study of the pro- 
posed mutual-security extension. 

Unfortunately, the work of the Hardy 
subcommittee has too often been ham- 
pered by a refusal of the executive branch 
to provide documentary information es- 
sential to its investigation and necessary 
to discover the facts in the study of de- 
tails of administration of the economic 
aid program. 

I have no doubt that inefficiency, stu- 
pidity, and perhaps crime have been con- 
cealed by this refusal. 

The proposed amendments may not 
eliminate such refusals in the future but 
they will make them much more difficult 
and they will materially aid the inves- 
tigatory work of this important subcom- 
mittee. 

If the House wishes the vital work of 
the Hardy Committee to continue effec- 
tively, then all Members will support 
these proposed amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 8, strike all of lines 8 through 16 and 
insert the following: 

“The Congress of the United States, recog- 
nizing the serious financial situation which 
confronts this Government in the form of 
a $286 billion Federal debt and a current 
deficit of $13 billion, declares it to be the 
policy of the United States that member na- 
tions of the United Nations pay their 
pledges and fair share of the United Nations 
Emergency Force; and that unless the finan- 
cial support of other member nations of the 
United Nations is forthcoming as pledged 
that the United States will have no recourse 
but to withdraw its support.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
that it comes too late. We had already 
read through the section before the bill 
was open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MILLs). No; 
as the gentleman will recall, the Clerk 
had concluded the reading of this sec- 
tion as the last section that was read 
when amendments were offered and im- 
mediately following the consideration of 
those amendments, unanimous consent 
was obtained that further reading of 
the bill would be dispensed with. So this 
section was open at that time. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
point out to the Members of the House 
that we are now contributing to the 
United Nations almost $98 million a year. 
Some people seem to think that we are 
making only comparatively small con- 
tributions to that polyglot organization 
up in New York. I refer Members to 
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the hearings by the House Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State. I would like to suggest 
to the Members of the House that they 
would do very well to read those hear- 
ings particularly with respect to the 
United Nations and its subsidiary or- 
ganizations. Contrary to the hearings 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the Appropriations Subcommittee hear- 
ings are not riddled with nonsensical 
security deletions. You can get some- 
thing out of them. 

Moreover, you will be able to read page 
after page of lists of countries that have 
refused to pay their contributions to the 
various United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations, and to the tune 
of millions upon millions of dollars. 

All my amendment seeks to do is to tell 
these countries that are pledged to con- 
tribute to the support of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force that they must 
make good the money and that we are 
getting tired of paying the bills. It is 
time we quit this business of carrying the 
load for all of these international or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. I just wanted a clari- 
fication of the amendment. 

Do I understand that the gentleman 
strikes the language from line 7 down 
to line 16? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right, and sub- 
stitutes a new declaration of policy, one 
that has some meaning, rather than the 
meaningless words the gentleman’s com- 
mittee put in this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this House last year 
by a very large vote approved funds 
for the United Nations Emergency Force. 
The United Nations Emergency Force is 
now in operation over on the Gaza 
Strip and is a very useful organization. 
The United Nations has a budget of $19 
million for this organization, and our 
assessed contribution is only $4,900,000. 
Special assistance funds are to be used 
to make a voluntary contribution to the 
budget to the additional amount of $3.5 
million. 

But not one single incident has broken 
out over in the Gaza Strip in the con- 
flict between the Arabian countries and 
Israel. This force is doing a terrific 
job. Most of the budget has been paid 
by other nations. Many small nations 
with limited budgets are making contri- 
butions to this organization. It is a 
good organization and I think it should 
stay in effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Florida: On page 13, line 2, strike out the 


quotation mark and immediately below line 
2 insert the following: 

“(c) The President shall include in his 
recommendations to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1961 programs under this Act a 
detailed plan for each country receiving 
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bilateral grant assistance in the categories 
of defense support or special assistance, 
whereby such grant assistance shall be 
progressively reduced.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, first of all, I want to express my 
appreciation for the consideration the 
very able chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has shown me in con- 
nection with the amendment which I 
am presenting for the consideration of 
the House. 

This amendment is designed to bring 
about a detailed plan for progressive re- 
duction of the categories of economic aid 
designated as Defense Support and Spe- 
cial Assistance. The amendment di- 
rects that the President shall include in 
his recommendations to the Congress 
for the 1961 fiscal year a detailed plan 
country by country for those receiving 
bilateral grant assistance whereby such 
grant assistance shall be progressively 
reduced. 

If the House adopts this amendment it 
will be the first concrete step toward 
phasing out the controversial grant fea- 
tures of the foreign aid program. If the 
House adopts this amendment it will in- 
dicate that it is the feeling of this body 
that it is time for a critical reappraisal 
of the foreign aid program—particularly 
emphasizing reductions in programs in- 
volving gifts and grants. 

The underlying reason for its intro- 
duction is really very simple. No one 
wants to be considered a charity case. 
It is only human nature for a man not 
to want to be obligated to his neighbor 
to the extent that he loses his self-re- 
spect. So it is with nations. Rather 
than handouts, we should begin think- 
ing in terms of encouraging these un- 
derdeveloped countries to stand on their 
own economic feet. In fact, only re- 
cently, a former Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
cited the need for reducing expenditures 
in this field and further added that we 
should “teach our friends abroad that 
our assistance is an emergency meas- 
ure, not a continuing subsidy.” 

Surely, too, we must have learned by 
now that the old saying, “you can’t buy 
friends” is as true today as when first 
uttered. The sooner we can reduce these 
type programs the sooner we can de- 
velop friendly relations with other na- 
tions of the free world based on respect 
and mutual admiration—which only 
springs from nations with self-respect. 

I am sure, too, that the American tax- 
payer will overwhelmingly endorse the 
adoption of this amendment by the 
House today for they have been waiting 
some period of time to see some thought 
given to the reduction of this foreign 
aid grant program. Important as the 
impact of this amendment can be on 
our own national budget to reduce ex- 
penditures—I feel that the American 
people will welcome this action by the 
Congress for the ray of hope that it pre- 
sents. 

In conclusion, I would also urge an 
increased spirit of cooperation between 
the Congress and the executive agen- 
cies charged with administering the for- 
eign-aid program to constantly search 
for ways to reduce expenditures. I am 
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certain that through such a concerted 
effort we can arrive at a solution to the 
problem which is best for the American 
taxpayer and our friends abroad. I hope 
that the House will support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, in my opinion, is a very 
good amendment. When I was before 
the Committee on Rules seeking to ob- 
tain a rule to bring this bill to the floor 
I testified that I thought the grant as- 
sistance in this bill should be reduced. 
I think maybe the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would prod the administration 
along that line in future years. After 
consultation with the Members on the 
minority side, I would like to say that we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porter: On 
page 13, line 2, strike out the quotation 
mark, and immediately below line 2, insert 
the following: 

“(c) If the President determines with re- 
spect to any nation that the purposes and 
extent of assistance furnished under this 
Act to such nation have been intentionally 
misrepresented to, or that adequate infor- 
mation with respect thereto has been sub- 
stantially withheld from, the people of such 
nation by officials of the government thereof, 
then he shall terminate all assistance under 
this Act to such nation, and not resume the 
furnishing of assistance until he determines, 
with respect to any future assistance, that 
adequate, accurate, and complete informa- 
tion will be furnished by officials of such 
government to the people of such nation con- 
cerning the purposes and extent of assistance 
furnished by the United States.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
know the hour is late and that this de- 
liberative body has been doing a lot of 
deliberating. I will try to be brief. I 
will say though in passing, it has always 
interested me at this stage, and this is the 
third year I have participated in this. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
conclusion of the remarks by the gentle- 
man from Oregon, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. That cuts off any re- 
buttal. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, as I was saying, I am 
always interested in seeing how Mem- 
bers become interested in the electoral 
process which is so important. We hear 
them say from time to time sponta- 
neously and enthusiastically “vote.” I 
am sure that is in keeping with the great 
purposes of this bill which seeks to help 
liberty-loving peoples in many lands, 
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Mr. Chairman, under my amendment 
the President is given the power to cut 
off aid when he decides a recipient na- 
tion is intentionally misrepresenting or 
substantially withholding information 
about the purposes and extent of the aid 
given. 

I have a case in point. The nation I 
have in mind is Spain. We have spent 
nearly a billion dollars there and the 
Spanish people have not been informed 
as to the purposes and extent of our aid. 
Indeed, they have been told by their 
government that our aid has caused in- 
flation in their economy. Our program 
has been misrepresented intentionally. 
This has been substantiated in the New 
York Times, and in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There is no question about the with- 
holding of information and intentional 
misrepresentation of our program. 
Franco in his New Year’s speech this 
year used 8,000 words talking about the 
condition of his country and he gave no 
credit to the biggest single factor in the 
survival of his country as an economic 
unit, namely, our aid program. 

In Spain today there is very little use 
of the Voice of America. Our ambassa- 
dor’s speeches are distributed on a very 
limited scale. But on the other hand, 
the Soviet Union beams in 8 radio sta- 
tions—8 Soviet stations are heard regu- 
larly and clearly in Spain. We have 
none heard there. 

Whatever you think about Franco, it 
is pretty clear that he is not going to 
be there for long and you may remember 
that he was not elected. He is not 
popular. The government that comes in 
will no doubt be closer to the people. 
It will be too bad if the new government 
turns out to be anti-American and will 
not allow us to use those bases. I have 
a letter from the State Department and 
I want to read one paragraph on this 
matter. Itis dated January 29: 

Our representatives in Spain have in- 
formed the Department of the degree to 
which the Soviet broadcasts are heard in 
Spain. These are broadcast by both Soviet 
and satellite transmitters and Communist 
exiles from Spain to the U.S.S.R. and are 
part of a massive, and presumably costly, 
Soviet effort to spread anti-American propa- 
ganda in Spain. 


Then it says that budgetary consider- 
ations prevent us from doing that. 

If this amendment were adopted, we 
would be telling Spain and other coun- 
tries when we distribute our aid in their 
country that they cannot intentionally 
misrepresent its purpose and extent and 
they cannot withhold information about 


it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only take about 
1 minute to point out that this amend- 
ment is aimed directly at washing out 
the investment we have in our bases in 
Spain. Presumably, it is in line with 
the pronouncements of the gentleman 
which I read in the press when he was 
in Europe last week. He says that the 
reports are not correct. The press car- 
ried the statement that the gentleman 
made in an hour long speech advocating 
recognition of Red China. This would 
be right along the same lines. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time for de- 
bate on the pending amendment has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. PORTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 3, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POFF, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
14, immediately below line 12, insert the 
following: 

“(f) Add the following new section im- 
mediately after section 517: 

“ ‘Sec, 518. PROHIBITION AGAINST FURNISH- 
ING Economic Arp TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
WHICH Have REDUCED Income Taxes.—None 
of the funds made available under titles II, 
III, or IV of chapter II of this Act, and none 
of the counterpart funds generated as a 
result of assistance under this Act or gen- 
erated under any other Act, shall be used 
for furnishing assistance under such titles, 
or for furnishing economic assistance under 
any other ict, in any foreign country dur- 
ing the fiscal year following any fiscal year 
in which the income taxes imposed by such 
country upon its citizens have been re- 
duced.’ ” 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, simply 
stated, this amendment would deny eco- 
nomic foreign aid to those nations which 
have reduced their citizens’ income 
taxes in the preceding fiscal year. 

The amendment was patterned, both 
in principle and in language, after sec- 
tion 516 which was added to the act in 
1958. Section 516 prohibits the use of 
foreign aid funds for “payments on ac- 
count of the principal or interest on 
any debt of any foreign government or 
on any loan made to such government 
by any other foreign government.” 

It seems clear that the same economic, 
diplomatic, and policy considerations 
which justified section 516 justify this 
amendment. 

At my request, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Aba] was kind enough to 
offer this amendment in executive ses- 
sion of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. As originally considered by the 
committee, the amendment applied not 
only to income taxes but to excise taxes 
as well. After consultation with mem- 
bers of the committee and several tax 
experts, I decided to confine the amend- 
ment to income taxes alone. Excise 
taxes affect the availability and sal- 
ability of consumer commodities. It fre- 
quently happens that a nation finds it 
advisable to reduce excise taxes, either 
generally or selectively, in order to in- 
crease consumption, encourage indus- 
trial growth, provide more jobs, broaden 
the general tax base and thereby in- 
crease the income tax yield. Accord- 
ingly, the amendment as it now reads 
applies only to income taxes, both in- 
dividual and corporate. 

From the best information available, 
only a few foreign nations reduced in- 
come taxes during the current fiscal year 
and would be affected by this amend- 
ment. Accordingly, the primary impact 
of the amendment will be largely pro- 
spective rather than retroactive. With 
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this amendment a part of the organic 
foreign aid law, foreign nations will be 
forewarned about the effect of reducing 
their own citizens’ responsibility to sup- 
port their government. 

One of the best yardsticks of a man’s 
ability to make a gift is the ratio which 
his debts bear to his earnings. Where 
nations are involved, earnings are meas- 
ured in terms of the gross national prod- 
uct. For the last years for which re- 
liable figures are available, America’s 
national debt was 63.5 percent of her 
gross national product. Stated differ- 
ently, America owed 63.5 percent of her 
annual earnings. By comparison, Spain 
owed only 29.8 percent of her annual 
earnings; Cuba, 26.2 percent; Indonesia, 
15.1 percent; and Venezuela, 0.1 percent. 
For the rest of the free world at large, 
the average figure per nation was only 
39.6 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that this amendment does not apply to 
military foreign aid. Neither would it 
affect the right of foreign nations to 
negotiate loans through international 
credit institutions or to obtain technical 
and other assistance through the United 
Nations, neither of which is germane to 
the legislation now under debate. This 
amendment applies only to those cate- 
gories of American assistance commonly 
designated economic aid.” 

This amendment does not represent a 
departure from the stated purpose of 
the Mutual Security Act. America’s pur- 
pose has been to help others help them- 
selves. When that purpose has so far 
succeeded that others no longer need 
to help themselves, the program has be- 
come self-defeating. American tax- 
payers, representing only 6 percent of 
the world’s population, are shouldering 
a national debt greater than the debts 
of the rest of the nations of the world 
combined. American taxpayers, strug- 
gling against inflation at home and a soft 
currency abroad, are borrowing money 
to buy military security. American tax- 
payers have had only one general tax 
cut in the last 11 years and enjoy little 
hope of another in the near future. Just 
as American taxpayers should not be 
asked to finance debt reduction of for- 
eign nations, American taxpayers should 
not be asked to finance income tax cuts 
for foreign taxpayers. Surely, it is not 
uncharitable to ask them to share their 
own load. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Ch: I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. At the conclusion 
of the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, of course, would have some 
appeal for home consumption; but what 
is the fact of the matter? I do not 
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know what particular country it would 
be aimed at. Ihave heard Great Britain 
mentioned because the British have 
come up with a small reduction in their 
income tax. 

The whole idea of the Marshall plan 
from the beginning was to put the na- 
tions of Western Europe back on their 
feet economically so they could buy 
their own products and buy our prod- 
ucts and engage in world trade. As far 
as I am concerned I would like to re- 
duce taxes in this country as well as 
anybody, and I think the time will come 
when we will. 

People are always saying that the 
Europeans do not pay any taxes. If we 
had the kind of tax here that they have 
in some of the European countries, I 
suspect you would really hear a howl 
go up. 

The British pay an excise tax of 50 
percent on automobiles. The lowest ex- 
cise tax they pay on anything except 
food is 5 percent. The British have 
some exemptions in their income taxes 
the same as we do. They have some 
basic exemptions comparable to our $600 
exemption. But where do the British 
start their tax? What percent is it 
after you take out the family allow- 
ance? You pay 42½ percent. That is 
in the low-income bracket. And be- 
cause they have achieved enough of an 
economic stability to reduce it from 
4214 percent to 3714 percent—get that, 
to 3744 percent—somebody says we 
ought to fix the law so that if a neces- 
sity arises we cannot do any business 
with them or cannot help them. 

The truth of the matter is they are 
getting no economic assistance. There 
are no nations in Western Europe, except 
two, that are getting economic assistance. 
There are two nations in Europe getting 
economic assistance at the present time. 

As far as I can see, this amendment 
would serve no purpose except a politi- 
cal one in this country and would have 
the effect of hamstringing the admin- 
istration of this bill in case of an emer- 
gency which we cannot foresee now but 
which could possibly rise. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the gentleman 
agree that in some of these less devel- 
oped countries which have never had a 
modern or balanced tax system, one of 
the most important things necessary to 
give them a better chance for real eco- 
nomic development, is to make some tax 
changes? Is it not also true that often 
by reducing taxes that are primitive or 
out of balance, the economy is stimu- 
lated with actual increase of their reve- 
nue and of their ability to provide more 
of their own needs? 

Mr. HAYS. I agree with the gentle- 


man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rouss: On 
page 18, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
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lows down through line 3 on page 19 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) During the annual presentation to 
the Congress of requests for authorizations 
and appropriations under this Act for fis- 
cal years ending after June 30, 1960, and 
within ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of the Act making appropriations to 
carry out this Act in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, there shall be submitted a 
detailed budget, on a country-by-country 
basis, showing with respect to military as- 
sistance, defense support, technical co- 
operation, and special assistance, the spe- 
cific programs and projects to be carried 
out in each foreign country, the commod- 
ities, equipment, services, and materials 
to be furnished to such country, and 
the purposes in detail, for which funds 
requested, and funds otherwise available, 
will be obligated during the fiscal year for 
which the requests are made. Such budget 
shall also be accompanied by a report 
which, with respect to each country, shall 
contain a clear and detailed explanation of 
the proposed level of aid for such country, 
and shall include a listing of all significant 
factors considered in determining the level 
of aid for such country; the reason for in- 
cluding each such factor; an explanation 
of the manner in which each of such fac- 
tors is related to the specific dollar figure 
which constitutes the proposed level of aid 
for each such country; a clear and detailed 
explanation of the force objectives toward 
the support of which such aid is proposed to 
be furnished for each such country; the 
method by which such force objectives were 
arrived at; and where the force objectives 
differ from the actual level of forces in any 
such country, an explanation, in detail, of 
the reason for the difference between such 
level of forces and force objectives. Except 
where the President determines that the 
national interest requires that funds avall- 
able for programs and projects detailed in 
any budget submitted pursuant to this sub- 
section be transferred in accordance with 
section 501 to other programs and projects, 
funds appropriated, and funds otherwise 
available, for any fiscal year shall be avail- 
able only for the programs and projects pro- 
posed and commodities, equipment, services 
and materials to be furnished, as stated in 
the budget submitted for that fiscal year.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close 6 minutes after 
the gentleman uses his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that it is so late in the afternoon 
and that we are all just a little weary. I 
consider this a very important and far- 
reaching amendment. I have a brief 
summary on the pages’ desk in case you 
are interested. 

Now, this is an amendment which you 
can in all good conscience support wheth- 
er or not you favor or disfavor the prin- 
ciple of mutual security. It does not 
matter whether you sit on this side of the 
aisle or on the other side of the aisle, you 
can in good conscience support this 
amendment. It does not matter whether 
you are a spender or a saver, you can sup- 
port this amendment. It is merely pro- 
cedural. 

Now, what is my amendment? My 
amendment, in very brief detail, does 
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just this: It requires the submission of a 
firm detailed budget and it makes adher- 
ence to that budget mandatory on the 
part of the people administering this 
program. It places the budget presen- 
tation and adherence on exactly the 
same basis as a Federal agency adminis- 
tering domestic funds. It provides for a 
special provision for the fiscal year 1960 
so as to furnish that same control and 
that same adherence. 

Now, why do we need this? I recog- 
nize the fact that this committee has 
included in this bill new language which 
requires a more detailed submission of 
facts, but that language will do no good 
unless we can put some teeth in it. It is 
my thinking that this Congress is re- 
sponsible for the administering of our 
taxpayer’s dollar and that we have not 
assumed that responsibility in permitting 
an agency administering funds abroad to 
spend that money as they see fit. 

Now, how many of you in this body 
have tried to construct a dam in your 
district? You know what torture you 
have to go through. You have to get the 
engineer to draw the plans. You have to 
get the approval of a committee. You 
have to get it included in the rivers and 
harbors bill. You have to bring it to the 
floor of this House. And, after it is ap- 
proved, what else must you do? A lot of 
things. You have to get an appropria- 
tion. I have gone through that. Even 
though I have only been here 5 months, 
I know the complex procedures we go 
through. But, supposing they want to 
build a dam abroad, how would they 
build that dam? Why, a country would 
say, “We need a dam.” ICA, if they 
agreed with their plans, would merely 
say, “All right, we will build your dam, 
and they would build that dam.” This 
Congress would have absolutely no con- 
trol over the construction of that dam. I 
tell you what they want. They want 
what they call a post-audit system, 
whereby we sit here as a Congress and 
say, “You did a good job last year, so now 
we will appropriate funds for next year.” 
That is what they want and that is what 
they have. Oh, they have arguments 
against this. Of course they do. They 
say that the program needs flexibility. 
Well, would not an administrator of a 
Federal agency in this Government like 
that same flexibility? Would he not like 
to administer his funds as he sees fit and 
not be subject to the control of this 
Congress? I will say he would. And yet 
we let our foreign aid funds be adminis- 
tered in a loose, haphazard manner 
which has caused us to be criticized all 
over this world; all the peoples of the 
world are critical and laughing at us 
because of some things that have hap- 
pened in the administration of our mu- 
tual security program. All my amend- 
ment does is to require the submission of 
a firm budget and adherence to that 
budget. It gives the control of this ex- 
penditure of funds abroad to this Con- 
gress. And, I want to say to you that I 
believe it is the sense of this Congress 
that this is not to be an eternal pro-. 
gram. Whether you are for or against 
the program, it does not matter; it is 
not to be an eternal program, and if 
we are ever to terminate it, then who is 
to terminate it except this Congress? 
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But, as long as the people administering 
it are not subject to the control of this 
Congress, it will be a never-ending 
program. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. What would you do in 
case a crisis came up like Lebanon and 
Jordan? What would your amendment 
do in that case? Would they have flexi- 
bility enough to handle it under the 
ICA? 

Mr. ROUSH. Oh, they do not have 
to spend these funds under my amend- 
ment; I refer to funds available and 
their expenditure. Is it any different 
if a crisis occurs here in the United 
States of America within the framework 
of one of our domestic programs? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, of the 
remaining 6 minutes I ask that 3 minutes 
be given to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. RANDALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is very late, and I want to speak 
just a few minutes in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. I was back in the cloak- 
room a few moments ago talking with 
some of the Members of this House who 
said that they were not for the bill, but I 
can report to you that they said if this 
amendment was adopted, they would be 
for the bill. 

Now, I want to cite just a few facts in 
support of the amendment. First of all 
I want to quote from an editorial which 
appeared in the Recorp back in March. 
It was headed “Waste, Don’t Mention 
It.“ It seems as though there was some 
taboo, something unmentionable about 
giving any publicity to the facts and fig- 
ures of these expenditures. This editorial 
said: 

What happens to the billions spent on for- 
eign military aid, however, is a secret. It is 
a secret from the American people them- 
selves. These expenditures, country by 
country, are a mystery for security reasons. 


I want to call your attention to volume 
II, page 1681, some testimony given be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
by the former President of the United 
States back in May of this year. Mr. 
Truman said: 

I know there are problems about the way 
the program is administered. But, the an- 
swer to this is to try to improve the ad- 
ministration of the program, not to destroy 
the program itself. 

I hope you (the committee) will encour- 
age ways and means for the agency admin- 
istering the program to keep the American 
people better informed as to how it is op- 
erating and what it accomplishes. 

* * * * s 


And second, and more important, it would 
increase the understanding of the American 
people as to the necessity for and the bene- 
fits of mutual security. 

Unfortunately, the general public does not 
know a great deal about this program. 


Most of the Members in this House at 
one time or another have held local office 


will 
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or State office. They know that they are 
held to a rigid budgetary program as to 
expenditures and after those expendi- 
tures, they have to voucher them and 
have to account for them. If they do 
not, there are criminal proceedings to 
see that they do. I think that is what 
the gentleman from Indiana has in 
mind by his amendment, and I urge you 
to support this amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Let me tell you a little bit of the legis- 
lative history of section 537(f). Last 
year, during the debate on the mutual 
security bill, the original section 537(f) 
was suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] and was accepted 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
We took section 537(f) to conference, 
and after many hours in conference 
came out with revised language. It was 
not satisfactory to the author of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. This year the gentleman from 
Virginia furnished the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs a copy of 537(f). That 
is now incorporated in the bill. On 
Tuesday, when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia was speaking in the well of this 
House, he said this: 

I want to commend the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for the revised language of 
sonon 537(f) as contained on page 18 of 
the bill. 


This is the language of the gentleman 
from Virginia which is in the bill and 
which the proposed amendment would 
modify. We hope to take it to confer- 
oa and to retain the language in the 

ill. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I do think the language 
in the bill will do essentially what the 
gentleman from Indiana apparently 
wants his amendment to do. I do not 
see where the amendment which he pro- 
poses strengthens the language which 
the bill now has. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROUSH. Does the language in 
the bill require an appearance before the 
budget and a submission? 

Mr. MORGAN. The President is not 
going to do that, anyway. I think the 
gentleman’s amendment would have a 
similar effect, but I think the restric- 
tions he has in it makes it unworkable. 

Mr. ROUSH. The gentleman evades 
my question. Does the present bill re- 
quire a strict adherence to the budget 
submission procedure? 

Mr. MORGAN. Not section 537 as 
now written, but it would not be effective 
in causing the President to do what the 
gentleman wants, anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Rovus#}. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. RousH) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this bill close at 
6 o’clock, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
10, strike out all of lines 17 and 18. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike out the increase 
of a half billion dollars in the capital 
funds for the so-called guarantee pro- 
gram. I would like to ask why in all con- 
science American taxpayers should be 
guaranteeing or putting up any money 
in any way to guarantee the investments 
of American businessmen in France or 
in England. Will somebody tell me why? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I vield. 

Mr. JUDD. The basic reason is that 
we believe in the free enterprise system. 
We believe, in accordance with the gen- 
tleman’s quotation from George Wash- 
ington's address yesterday, that the more 
our relations with other countries are 
on a private and commercial basis rather 
than on a government-to-government 
basis, the better it will be. This provi- 
sion does not guarantee any American’s 
investment in a foreign country. Itis an 
insurance system and the investor pays a 
premium. We give no foreign countries 
any money. If the investor makes any 
money, the fund guarantees that it can 
be converted into dollars. If the foreign 
government, by legal action, should ex- 
propriate or nationalize that property, 
the person guaranteed can come. to the 
insurance fund and be made whole. Our 
Government will then try to recover 
from the foreign government on the 
property. The net result of the pro- 
gram is that we have had it now for 10 
years and there has not been a single 
dime paid out and more than $3.5 mil- 
lion of insurance premiums have been 
paid in. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what is the need 
for this if it is not serving any purpose? 

Mr. JUDD. It is needed because many 
businessmen need reassurance before 
they will go into areas that are not stable. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. Do Eng- 
lish businessmen need any assurance to 
invest their money and deposit their 
gold in this country against the expro- 
priation or seizure of their investments 
by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. JUDD. No, but Americans do. 
This is going to some 40 countries, I may 
Say. 

Mr. GROSS. With all of the billions 
of dollars that we have loaned and given 
to Great Britain has not a climate been 
established that is favorable to American 
investors in England? Has not a good 
faith climate been established? 

Mr. JUDD. Many businessmen and 
firms will invest their money and not 
come to the guarantee fund and pay to 
be insured. But some will not, 

Mr. GROSS. We have poured some 
$11 billion into France and, yet, it is 
necessary to set up a billion dollar fund, 
backed by tax dollars to guarantee 
American investors if the French Gov- 
ernment confiscates their business? 
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Mr. JUDD. Not a cent of American 
money has ever gone to France or 
Britain under this program. 

Mr. GROSS. There has never been a 
test of this guarantee program and the 
gentleman knows it. 

Mr. JUDD. Not a dime has been spent 
in France or Britain. It goes only to 
American businessmen if they are in- 
sured and qualify under the terms. 

Mr. GROSS. You mean if the gov- 
ernment seized a factory, for instance 
the Ford investment in France, if the 
Government of France seized that prop- 
erty and millions of dollars’ worth of 
similar properties, then it would be up 
to the American taxpayer to underwrite 
the losses; is that not correct? 

Mr. JUDD. The fund would reimburse 
the American investors who had bought 
the insurance. 

Mr. GROSS. What would happen if 
there should be a succession of failures? 
Would it not wipe out the fund? 

Mr. JUDD. In that respect it is just 
like any insurance proposition. If a 
whole city burns down, that would be 
pretty hard on the companies that have 
sold fire insurance policies in that city. 
This is an actuarial estimate and, as a 
matter of fact, it has worked out far 
more successfully than any of us ex- 
pected. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Minnesota still has not answered my 
question. Why is it necessary to guar- 
antee American investments in England, 
Italy, and France? 

Mr. JUDD. Itis not necessary. Wedo 
not guarantee them unless they want it 
and pay for it. 

Mr. GROSS. But you certainly do 
guarantee them. 

Mr. JUDD. The program follows the 
general philosophy of all insurance 
practices. 

Mr. GROSS. But you do guarantee 
them against confiscation of their prop- 
erty, as to convertibility of currency, 
and against damage in the event of war 
if they want all three coverages. 

Mr. JUDD. It follows this principle. 
Where private business or persons want 
to invest their money and want to pay a 
premium to buy this insurance, it is in 
the interest of the United States to have 
private persons or corporations invest 
as much of their own funds as possible. 
That requires less from our taxpayers in 
aid to the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. Can Mr. Draper get 
a guarantee for his power company in 
Mexico? That is the same gentleman 
who recommended an additional $400 
million for this foreign giveaway pro- 
gram. 

Mr. JUDD. Mexico has not signed 
one of these guarantee arrangements 
with the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. But if they do sign, he 
could come in and get it. And Eric 
Johnston could get a guarantee if the 
movie industry wanted to go into busi- 
ness in a big way; he could get guar- 
antees in France, Italy, and England 
too, could he not? 

Mr. JUDD. If his project meets the 
criteria written into the law, and if we 
have an agreement with that govern- 
ment under which it promises to make 
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whole individual investors who lose their 
investment by reason of expropriation, 
then that could be done. We have to 
have an agreement with the govern- 
ment before that could happen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it just 
does not make sense that we should 
jeopardize a single dime of the American 
taxpayers’ money to guarantee invest- 
ments of American businessmen in Eng- 
land, France, or Italy, or any other coun- 
tries where we have pumped billions of 
‘dollars since the end of the war. I 
wonder if American taxpayers are un- 
derwriting the yacht that the Prime 
Minister of Ghana bought from the 
British recently? 

If this business of insuring American 
investors in foreign countries carries no 
real risk, as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota implies, and if it is so lucrative as 
others suggest, I wonder why the big in- 
surance companies of this country have 
let this business slip through their 
fingers? It is my observation that pri- 
vate insurance companies are ready, 
willing, and able to insure any business 
operation where there is no abnormal 
risk and where they can expect a rea- 
sonable return. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
that the gentleman’s amendment pro- 
poses to strike out the only moneymak- 
ing provision in this whole bill that I 
know of. These people can buy this in- 
surance. Certainly, there will be a 
minimum of it in France or England. 
There is very little there. They can buy 
it by paying the premiums. Over 10 
years it has made the Government a 
profit of $3.5 million. It is the only 
thing in the whole bill that has made any 
money. I should think we should leave 
it in by all means. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that he is in a good 
position to oppose this guarantee pro- 
gram because his State of Iowa is one 
of the States where no businessman or 
corporation has used this program at all 
since its beginning. Nobody in Iowa 
has used the U.S. guarantee program 
of private investments abroad. So I 
would like the good people of Iowa to 
look into the question and see what a 
good program it is. 

I think the gentleman is doing a job 
here in calling this program to our at- 
tention and to the particular attention 
of the country including Iowa, so that 
some of us can explain it, although he 
does oppose the program. For example, 
this is to help private business abroad 
and to move our U.S. mutual aid from 
the governmental] level into private busi- 
ness channels. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I think we have got the 
amendment defeated if the gentleman 
will just let us vote on it. 

Mr. FULTON. Possibly the more time 
the less amendments. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FULTON. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WoLF]. 

Mr. WOLF. I thank the gentleman 
for the kind words he said about the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of anything in this bill for Penn- 
sylvania except debt and taxes? 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, I do. I would 
say that we in Pennsylvania are part of 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and we are part of the United 
States of America, and we know that 
under this bill we have to protect the 
250 U.S. defense bases around the world 
to be safe. We are against the fortress 
America” concept where we let the en- 
emy move into our very doorsteps before 
we act. It is better to strive and work 
for a world of progress and development 
of all peoples than to close our hearts 
and minds, and withdraw behind closed 
walls in fear of our fellow human beings 
who need our help and assistance to 
progress and peace. 

I disagree with the gentleman 
strongly. I want to say that I believe 
this mutual security program will pass 
with a greater majority than it has ever 
passed before the present Congress, and 
I would like to bet the gentleman some- 
thing on the order of a dollar, or some 
token like that, that it will. 

Let me finish seriously by saying that 
this guarantee program has been 
successful. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that if it is not illegal, 
at least it is unethical to gamble on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. FULTON, The offer was not ac- 
cepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will remain in order 
and conclude his remarks. 

Mr, FULTON. How much time have 
Iremaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
a short minute remaining. 

Mr. FULTON. Seriously, this guaran- 
tee program is one I would like to sus- 
tain and that this committee has strong- 
ly recommended to the Congress. 

I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PORTER: On 
page 15, immediately below line 8, insert the 
following: 

“(3) Add at the end of such section the 
following: 

„1 (1) In employing or assigning per- 
sonnel under this Act, no political test shall 
be required and none shall be taken into con- 
sideration. 

“*(2) Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) of this section shall 
be imprisoned not more than one year, or 
fined not more than $5,000, or both'.“ 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to tell the gentleman from 
Ohio that it is no secret on the floor of 
this House, that I believe our China pol- 
icy needs revision and I trust others will 
help review it in due course. Also, I 
think it is very important that we be 
concerned about what the Spanish peo- 
ple think of us and our actions, and what 
the Chinese and other peoples think 
about our country. This has much to do 
with the attainment of peace; the great 
purpose of this bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that the best answer to the 
people of Spain is to tell them that his 
amendment got three votes. 

Mr.PORTER. Sometimes, as the sen- 
ior Senator from my State has said, leg- 
islation takes 10 years for enactment. 
We have had just 7 hours today. This 
may be the beginning of a new and bet- 
ter policy. 

The amendment before the House is 
to take the spoils system out of the 
employment and assignment of person- 
nel employed under this act, There are 
5,612 ICA employees. Sixty percent of 
them are under the Foreign Service Re- 
serve and the Foreign Service staff, plus 
the consultants and personnel on loan. 
There are in all more than 4,000 people, 
4,018 people overseas, none under civil 
service. 

There is a provision on page 15 of the 
bill, lines 5 to 8, which reads: 

To the maximum extent feasible, person- 
nel appointed under this act to perform 
services outside the United States shall be 
appointed in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice laws. 


I have checked this provision with the 
general counsel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He states that it is not feasible 
at all and will have no effect at all in 
protecting these people overseas from 
being affected by political considera- 
tions. There are no civil service em- 
ployees overseas. 

My amendment simply puts a penalty 
on what is already in the Foreign Service 
Act, namely, a provision against using 
a political test in employing or assigning 
personnel. 

You might say this has never oc- 
curred? You would be wrong. Until 
April 1958, every employee of ICA who 
was going to get over $3,100 had to be 
cleared through the Republican National 
Committee. I am not proud of that. 

The name of the man who checked for 
that clearance was Mr. Gillen, and be- 
fore him the checking was done by a 
lady by the name of Betty Crites. Every- 
one seeking employment in ICA had to 
be cleared politically. 

We want to have a good law. We do 
not want to have a political test. If 
you put this penalty in here saying any 
person who violates the provision of 
subsection (a), and subsection (a) is 
already in the law, and the State De- 
partment agrees with it, it will improve 
the bill. 

We do not want political tests. I do 
not think anyone wants a political test 
involving a person working under this 
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bill. All this amendment does is put 
teeth in this law. If you believe that 
politicians should not decide who gets 
to go overseas to spend and to supervise 
the spending of these great amounts of 
money, then you should vote for the 
penalty that I am seeking to put into 
the law by my amendment. We do not 
want to have politicians deciding what 
people go overseas. We have had that 
situation in the past. That is why James 
H. Smith, Jr., was not appointed Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He abolished the polit- 
ical test in April 1958, due to pressure 
I think I put on; he changed this, and 
as a result he was not recommended by 
Mr. Alcorn to be Secretary of the Navy, 
and he did not become Secretary of the 
Navy. A sad story for him and for the 
taxpayers. 

I had an equivocal answer the other 
day from the new Director of ICA as to 
whether he is going to use the old polit- 
ical clearance method. I think we 
should make sure that political tests are 
not going to be used. We should pro- 
vide a penalty for violations of a well- 
settled policy against the spoils system 
in these circumstances. 

I say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I will ask for a division on 
this vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 1005 of the Foreign Service Act al- 
ready provides what the gentleman is 
requesting. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. It does not provide 
any penalty. It has no teeth in it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It provides that no 
political test shall be required. 

Mr. PORTER. Yes, but it does not 
provide a penalty. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, if, as the polls 
show, we win in 1960, we cannot fire any 
Republicans and put Democrats in, can 
we? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think what the gentleman is trying to 
do is already incorporated in both the 
Civil Service and the Foreign Service 
Acts, and I therefore ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs is exactly right. 
This amendment is already covered by 
language in the bill. The only differ- 
ence is the gentleman from Oregon 
wants to put a very severe penalty in. 
Our committee has decided against that. 
I might further state that one of the 
reasons it is not necessary is because 
the distinguished Mr. James W. Riddle- 
berger, our former U.S. Ambassador to 
Greece, a career man in the State De- 
partment, is the man who is the new Di- 
rector of the ICA and will do a good job. 
; know him personally. He is a fine fel- 
ow. 

Mr. PORTER. If it is not necessary 
because it will be enforced, then there 
will be no political tests, so why do you 
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fear the consequences if we put teeth 
in it? 

Mr. FULTON. I have firm confidence 
in Mr. Riddleberger who is going to be 
the new ICA Director. I do not think 
we should find him guilty beforehand. 
Therefore, I oppose the amendment, as 
does the whole Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. There is no one on the com- 
mittee who is for this particular amend- 
ment. So, I too, will join the gentle- 
man and ask for a division. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on the 
mutual security program, which has ex- 
tended over the past 3 days, has been 
punctuated with emotionalism, conflict- 
ing opinions, and conjecture—as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is even a conflict in 
the basic purpose of many parts of the 
program itself. 

I think the time is long past due to 
peel away the shell of inconsistency and 
vague intentions of the overall picture of 
foreign aid and get to some agreement 
on its purpose. 

There are many folks who believe in 
foreign aid because it is basically benev- 
olent from a humanitarian standpoint. 

Others insist, in view of the military 
expenditure, that it is essential to our 
security as a Nation and even our mutual 
security. 

And there are others that take the 
position that it is a parcel embracing all 
of these things. 

However, I believe we must determine 
whether this security is necessary as a 
force of opposition to the tyranny of 
communism and as a means of preserving 
our free way of life. 

Just yesterday this House defeated by 
a margin of 10 votes an amendment 
which would have withdrawn any assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia, a nation that is lock, 
stock, and barrel Communist. 

Communism, whether it is in Russia or 
Yugoslavia or anywhere else in the world, 
represents a system which deprives the 
individual of his freedom and any part 
of those things which are and have been 
our great American heritage. 

How then, in good conscience, can we 
sit in this House and approve a program 
which embraces assistance to Yugoslavia, 
where thousands of people have had their 
homes and possessions taken away from 
them, where children are indoctrinated 
with communism and all of its godless 
ideologies and even contend by any 
stretch of the imagination or justifica- 
tion the basic purpose and principle of 
this program? 

If we are to assume that because Tito 
has, as some people put it, acted inde- 
pendently of the Soviet Union, then we 
are simply saying, in sum and substance, 
that the man who commits a crime 
should not be punished simply because 
he is not part of the big crime syn- 
dicate. 

For whatever many other reasons there 
might be for opposing this program, none 
is more flagrant in inconsistency than 
this particular phase of it. 

If there is a ruffle of any nature in our 
own national affairs, whether it be in the 
area of racial discrimination or in the 
effect of any particular legislation, there 
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are those who repeatedly reflect a con- 
cern over the effect upon the nations of 
the world who look to America as a show- 
piece of democracy. 

Yet I have heard no one even men- 
tion how a program which subsidizes a 
Communist country might look to those 
nations which we are so concerned in 
teaching the ways of democracy. 

Can this possibly be construed by any 
of these nations as sincerity of purpose? 

Regardless of what I might say, this 
program will go through in its original 
form and Communist Yugoslavia will 
continue to be the beneficiary of Ameri- 
can tax dollars. 

But it makes it none the less wrong. 

If freedom from tyranny and suppres- 
sion is the foundation upon which we 
have built a democracy, certainly no one 
can deny that assistance to Yugoslavia, 
as provided in this bill, shatters this prin- 
ciple and leaves as the purpose of the 
program an expediency which does not 
speak well for the spirit so frequently 
extolled as the basic virtue of democracy 
on the floor of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon | Mr. PORTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Porter) there 
were—ayes 7, noes 129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to speak on section 
401(b) of the bill as amended in com- 
mittee. This would authorize the Pres- 
ident, at his discretion, to use foreign 
currencies available to the United States 
“for science and research, including the 
translation of scientific books and trea- 
tises.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most impor- 
tant amendment and one which, in my 
opinion, should be approved by this 
body. 

While I cannot, of course, speak for 
each member of the committee which 
I have the honor to chair, I believe that 
I can safely say that each of us on the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
has been greatly impressed in recent 
months with the tremendous importance 
which scientific research is coming to 
have for the welfare of our Nation. And 
it is an importance that is very nearly 
all-encompassing—which has great 
meaning for our national defense, for 
the economic health of the country, for 
our industrial progress, and for the po- 
litical stature of the United States in its 
dealings with the international com- 
munity. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics—which began 
to function on a permanent basis only 
in January of this year—has been espe- 
cially industrious during these past 6 
months. We have tried to inquire into 
all forms of scientific research and de- 
velopment, Government and non-Gov- 
ernment, in order to inform ourselves 
not merely on the present status of 
scientific research in the United States, 
but on our needs and potentialities in this 
field. I believe we have done a pretty 
good job so far in getting the picture. 

So let me say this: On the strength of 
what we have learned, I—for one—am 
convinced that we cannot overemphasize 
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the significance which scientific research 
holds for the American people, nor can 
we afford not to take advantage of the 
very considerable scientific competence 
of our friends abroad. 

If there is one thing the inquiries of 
our committee have taught us, it is that 
the United States has no monopoly on 
technical talent. Indeed, our scientists 
need and want the cooperation of their 
colleagues elsewhere in the free world 
just as much as foreign scientists desire 
our aid. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that these 
facts add up to a compelling reason for 
adopting this section of the bill. 

It has become common knowledge, 
among those of us who have been living 
with the problems of scientific research 
and development, that many foreign 
scientists in the free world are unable to 
make the great technical contributions 
of which they are capable simply be- 
cause the support they must have is not 
available in their own lands. It has also 
become common knowledge that Amer- 
ican scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians are often deprived of vital informa- 
tion and data because some of the best 
scientific work being done abroad fails 
to reach them. There is a breakdown in 
communications, a failure to translate 
and disseminate these foreign studies. 

It seems to me that this section of the 
bill will be of real help in overcoming 
both these conditions if we are to have 
a continuation of this program. I can 
think of no better way to use the cur- 
rencies available under the act. Cer- 
tainly they will be invaluable in the tan- 
gible ways I have suggested. They 
should likewise have a positive intan- 
gible value in advancing the American 
cause of peace and in the crucial matter 
of promoting lasting friendship among 
the world’s scientific fraternity. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the Executive request for the contingency 
fund for fiseal year 1960 was $200 mil- 
lion. The committee authorized $100 
million, which is a reduction of $100 mil- 
lion below the Executive request and $55 
million below the amount appropriated 
last year for this purpose. 

A further cut beyond that made by 
the committee might result in serious 
difficulties for the program. 

The purpose of the contingency fund 
is to provide funds for, first, anticipated 
program requirements which are not 
firm at the time of the congressional 
presentation; and, second, unforeseen 
contingencies. 

The first category, that is, anticipated 
requirements which are not firm, would 
occur when the executive branch is con- 
sidering furnishing either military or 
economic aid to a country which is not 
currently in the program or is consider- 
ing a sharp increase in aid to any recipi- 
ent nation. It would be unsound pro- 
graming practice to include funds for 
needs which are not firm. If this were 
to be done the result would be unneces- 
sary appropriation and authorization for 
programs which might never materialize: 

The second type of need, that is, un- 
foreseen contingencies, is self-explana- 
tory. Among such contingencies would 
be hostilities in any area resulting in in- 
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creased requirements for military and 
economic assistance. As a result of the 
hostilities in Taiwan, additional assist- 
ance is being furnished from the contin- 
gency fund. Additional assistance was 
also necessary for Lebanon as a result of 
the crises in that country. Other types 
of contingencies, such as floods, earth- 
quakes, other natural catastrophes and 
sudden deterioration of economic condi- 
tions in a country vital to the defense of 
the free world, may very well require 
immediate action on the part of the U.S. 
Government. 

It might be possible to meet these 
needs from regular program funds, but 
to do so would mean that previously au- 
thorized programs would have to be dis- 
rupted and the entire mutual security 
program might have to be revised. Such 
a program is obviously contrary to good 
management policy. 

Further cuts in the contingency fund 
would not be justified. Fiscal year 1958 
was the first year in which a special fund 
was set aside for contingencies. In that 
year the Congress appropriated $225 
million to meet the purposes of this con- 
tingency fund and certain other require- 
ments. Of the $225 million, $149 million 
was used to meet contingency require- 
ments such as those which would be cov- 
ered under this section. In fiscal year 
1959 the Congress appropriated $155 
million for contingency purposes. As 
early as February 17 of this year, $106.8 
million of the contingency fund had 
already been programed. This left only 
$53 million to cover requirements aris- 
ing during the last part of the fiscal 
year. 

Under these circumstances it is ob- 
vious that by careful management the 
executive branch would be able to get 
by with $100 million for the contin- 
gency fund. On the other hand, past 
experience clearly demonstrates that 
any cuts below the $100 million mark 
will have adverse effects on the conduct 
of the mutual security program. 

The committee action was based on 
the feeling that since the contingency 
fund covers both economic and military 
assistance the change in emphasis 
might reduce requirements for increased 
military assistance. Furthermore, it 
was believed that good management 
could probably reduce requirements un- 
der this section. On the other hand, 
the committee cannot prevent contin- 
gencies from occurring and if they do 
funds must be available to meet them. 

Uses of the contingency fund for fis- 
cal year 1958 and the programed pur- 
poses for fiscal year 1959 are found on 
pages 142 through 147 of the red World- 
wide Book. Among the anticipated uses 
for the current fiscal year are extra eco- 
nomic aid required by the Turkish eco- 
nomic crisis, extra defense support for 
Greece, increased payments for bases, 
additional payments to Jordan, emer- 
gency relief in Indonesia and Singapore, 
and so forth. 

This fund is vital to our national se- 
curity and I urge its passage. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, there 
will be few, if any, measures more im- 
portant to our national security and 
world peace, that will come before us 
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this session than the Mutual Security 
Act we are presently considering. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the able 
and industrious members of that com- 
mittee have indeed labored long and 
hard to present a reasonable bill to this 
body. Although it may not meet with 
unanimous agreement in all its pro- 
visions the committee is to be congratu- 
lated for their energetic, conscientious 
and patriotic work. 

The reductions that the committee 
has made in many of the items, al- 
though much less than a great many of 
us would like to see, are nevertheless 
a real step in the right direction. We 
have a chance, by amendments, to make 
further reductions, and I hope that will 
be done. 

The increase in the Development 
Loan Fund, in my opinion, is well war- 
ranted and I personally feel that this 
phase of the program, together with 
other features, of economic aid consti- 
tutes a sounder investment for us and 
promises a more lasting and loyal al- 
legiance from the smaller nations so 
assisted. 

The provisions the committee in- 
serted in this bill to improve the admin- 
istration of the program are timely and 
essential. The provision requiring more 
specific information from the executive 
branch in presenting future requests is 
to be especially applauded. If there has 
ever been one truly legitimate indict- 
ment of this program and one which 
has aroused the greatest criticism of the 
membership here, it is the unfounded 
and unwarranted attempts at secrecy 
of the extravagance and waste in this 
whole aid setup, which we have too 
often had to learn from sources outside 
the administration. 

If Congress is to legislate in conscience 
and patriotism and intelligence we must 
be provided with all the information, 
good and bad, to do so. In my judgment 
the administration has a very high obli- 
gation to place full information before 
us and they have unfortunately and 
obstinately too often and too much failed 
in that obligation, thereby dangerously 
and unnecessarily periling the reason- 
able continuation of the program. Let us 
hope they will be wiser in the future. 

Let us also hope that those who have 
been the loudest in bewailing the advo- 
cated reductions in this bill and extolling 
the fullest expenditures will be just as 
considerate of our own American tax- 
payers when the time comes to grant 
assistance to them in our domestic pro- 
grams. Some of these sincere but mis- 
guided people apparently dismally fail to 
realize that without the existence of a 
high morale among our citizens neither 
this program or any other will ever be 
successfully maintained. 

While, in the interest of our overbur- 
dened and overtaxed citizens, we per- 
severingly work toward continuing re- 
ductions and the early end of all give- 
away phases of this foreign-aid program, 
the present bill merits the fullest con- 
sideration of this body and I am sure you 
will all judge it, in your own conscience, 
on its necessity to the survival of our- 
selves and the free world. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, nothing 
learned during debate has disproved the 
need stressed yearly in the minority re- 
port accompanying mutual security that 
this program is long overdue for review, 
appraisal and reconsideration in the 
light of well understood and clearly 
stated U.S. self-interest policy. 

Study of the hearings, the report, and 
listening to the debate has resulted in an 
accumulation of rather damning evi- 
dence that foreign aid is off the track 
and is self-defeating. Here are some of 
the criticisms which impress me and 
which together show the imperative need 
for a complete reevaluation of this pro- 
gram before we appropriate any more 
of the taxpayers’ money: 

First. A temporary program has be- 
come permanent without being called 
permanent. 

Second. In the Development Loan 
Fund, and generally throughout the pro- 
gram, Congress has progressively abdi- 
cated its constitutional control. 

Third. There are too many examples 
of waste and inefficiency, graft and cor- 
ruption. 

Fourth. The program is too costly in 
view of the U.S. debt and continued 
deficit financing, weakening of U.S. cur- 
rency, and loss of gold. It is ridiculous 
to extend grants and loans when we are 
borrowing what we are giving away. 

Fifth. The economic development of 
other nations using U.S. taxpayers’ 
money has built industrial competition 
which threatens U.S. industry, like cut- 
ting your throat to give someone else 
blood. 

Sixth. The self-perpetuating bureauc- 
racy in 11 years has grown from 450 to 
over 12,000 people. 

Seventh. We are subsiziding and pro- 
moting foreignisms which are in deadly 
competition with the very survival of 
capitalism and free enterprise. We sub- 
sidize and build Socialist and Commu- 
nist nations, and in many nations our 
money is used to nationalize industries 
or spent on projects and in ways in 
which we in the United States will not 
permit Federal money to be spent. For 
example, Yugoslavia, Poland, India. 

Eighth. We are confusing the human- 
itarianism of charity, which is people- 
to-people, that is person-to-person, with 
diplomatic and foreign policy aims, 
which is healthy self-interest in obtain- 
ing national objectives, not charity. 

In summary of these criticisms, which 
are only a partial list, the following 
facts are inescapable. 

First. That our Government intends 
that foreign aid shall be continuous and 
global. 

Second. That the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression rules out our continuing 
to dispense lavish foreign aid when our 
own economy is threatened and our de- 
fenses are inadequate. 

Third. That in a number of recipient 
countries our foreign aid helps to 
strengthen political systems hostile to 
our own. 

Fourth. That our foreign aid speeds 
rather than retards the growth of com- 
munism; it inflates our economy; it is 
partially responsible for the alarming 
flight of gold from our control; it is 
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destroying our foreign markets and in- 
creasing unemployment among Ameri- 
can workers. P ta 

Fifth. That by the very nature of the 
foreign aid we extend it must be ineffi- 
cient and wasteful. 

Sixth. That our governmental foreign 
aid program is unsound in principle. 

Therefore, I would suggest these rec- 
ommendations: 

First. That our traditional generous 
private charity and governmental grants 
to relieve disaster be continued; that we 
encourage the expansion of our private 
missionary efforts. 

Second. That in countries which we 
are morally obligated to defend and 
which are directly threatened with Red 
aggression, military assistance—for the 
time being—should be continued but on 
a realistic basis. 

Third. That foreign aid which directly 
or indirectly promotes governments that 
are hostile to our constitutional concepts 
of Sree be terminated immedi- 
ately. 

Fourth. That so long as governmental 
foreign aid is continued the recipient 
should pay a part of the cost of the 
proposed project; that our aid should 
terminate when the conditions on which 
that request is based have been rem- 
edied; that private technical, scientific, 
and educational assistance be extended 
only to friendly peoples who seek our 
aid on a cash or loan basis. 

Fifth. That until foreign aid is termi- 
nated, the Congress take steps properly 
to exercise close supervision and control 
over the manner in which all foreign 
aid funds are being spent; that all fu- 
ture economic aid, plus what can be 
salvaged from unexpended foreign aid 
funds, be diverted to and handled by 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Sixth. That the $3.9 billion requested 
by the President for the fiscal year 1960 
be reduced $2 billion, and that each. 
year thereafter foreign aid be substan- 
tially reduced until terminated within 
3 years. 

Congress should follow the advice of 
those Members writing the minority re- 
port and set up a bipartisan Commis- 
sion to make a thorough investigation 
of foreign aid. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral should be empowered also to make 
further studies in conjunction with the 
work of this Commission. This study 
should be made before we appropriate 
any more money in the mutual security 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most significant developments with 
regard to the proposed Mutual Security 
Act of 1959 is its new emphasis upon 
economic assistance. I think this ought 
to be most gratifying to those who have 
recognized, on the one hand, how essen- 
tial it is to the interest of our own na- 
tional defense and as the only realistic 
approach to the building of peace in the 
world that we continue the mutual se- 
curity programs, yet, on the other hand, 
have felt great concern over the lack of 
balance between the military and eco- 
nomic aspects of our programing. 

The reasons for military assistance 
continue just as important today as they 
were at inception of the mutual security 
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programs. There is no lessening of the 
Communist military threat to the sur- 
vival of the free world. Military as- 
sistance must be continued, but in many 
parts of the world our present emphasis 
upon this type of aid has resulted in ex- 
cesses and misallocations which have 
adversely affected our basic aim concern- 
ing an interdependent allied free world. 
The revised foreign aid bill now on the 
floor, however, contains new standards 
that would tend to curtail such excesses 
by granting military aid, in general, to 
those countries actually endangered by 
Communist aggression or infiltration 
and, upon findings reported to Congress, 
to such other countries as might be 
deemed by the President to need such 
aid. It is hoped that in some areas, such 
as in the Latin American hemisphere, 
where some adverse effects have been 
felt, there may be a gradual reduction of 
military armament grants with the ulti- 
mate goal of termination of the grant 
program. 

The bill on the floor, while authorizing 
$1,440 million of the $1,600 million budg- 
et request for military assistance for 
allies, wisely recognizes that in the end 
peace in the world can only be achieved 
as we aid allies of less-developed nations 
to maintain and strengthen their own 
political and economic bases. In this 
connection, a firmer approach to this 
end has been established so that eco- 
nomic and technical assistance is placed 
in the major context it warrants. New 
standards have been set up here, also, to 
assure the most effective use of resources 
in those countries where governments 
are endeavoring to respond to the long- 
range economic, political, and social as- 
pirations of their people; where they 
recognize that the achievement of eco- 
nomic development requires the effective 
mobilization of internal resources; and 
where they can demonstrate that as- 
sistance from the United States con- 
tributes to a practical set of long-term 
economic objectives developed by the 
country of the borrower. 

Despite the yearly opposition to for- 
eign aid programs, it has been of par- 
ticular interest to me to note the strong 
trend toward getting down to the very 
essence of assistance programing. 
President Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson, 
Vice President Nixon, and a host of other 
concerned people, have recently couched 
the case for strong foreign aid programs 
in terms of moral responsibility. They 
have pointed out that the United States 
must prove to other peoples that free 
world democracy is infinitely superior 
to communism in providing for man’s 
material needs. They have pointed out 
that the major problems of our day, in 
national and international affairs, pre- 
sent themselves in moral terms—that is, 
responsibility for the economic and so- 
cial welfare of fellowmen—and, as a 
consequence, it is the quality of the 
people’s moral response to such issues 
which is the decisive factor in govern- 
mental affairs. 

The realities of the situation are 
these: There are revolutionary changes 
taking place in many areas of the world 
still free of Communist control. One- 
third of the world’s people live in these 
areas which are classified as “less-de- 
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veloped countries.” And many of these 
less-developed countries have only re- 
cently achieved their independence, 
while others are on the verge of inde- 
pendence. Another one-third of the 
world’s population are inhabitants of 
Communist-dominated countries. The 
monumental fact we cannot get around 
is that the major issues concerning all 
of these peoples are issues of economic 
development and how the goals desired 
can be attained through political or- 
ganization. When we talk about an 
ideological war with the Communists, 
we are talking about a struggle to es- 
tablish under what concepts and prin- 
ciples of government men have the 
greater potentiality for achieving free- 
dom from economic and social oppres- 
sion. This is foremost because it is out 
of government that economic and social 
oppression, or freedom from economic 
and social oppression, results. Hence, 
the recurring overthrow of governments 
in certain areas of the world to try out 
new ones. 

The peoples of these areas are, indeed, 
determined to improve their standards 
of living, their health and education, 
and they are determined to govern their 
own destinies and to achieve dignity and 
self-respect. Within Communist Russia, 
this has resulted in a phenomenally suc- 
cessful crash-program of economic de- 
velopment. Moreover, the Communist 
bloc has undertaken broad programs of 
economic and military assistance in un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world, in an 
attempt to extend its ideology and its 
moral response to world need. It has 
made credit and grant agreements, par- 
ticularly stressing economic assistance, 
of more than $2 billion to some fifteen 
or more free world countries. Its de- 
termined end is to gain control of such 
countries by economic penetration. This 
leaves us to face the fact that if we, 
as a free world democracy, do not rise 
to these moral issues, our very failure to 
do so will be a decisive factor in world 
political affairs. 

As our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL] pointed out yesterday: 

The United States is today responsible 
for about half of the entire production of 
the earth, producing and consuming in this 
country as much as all other countries in the 
rest of the world combined. We are being 
asked to set aside to lend to underdeveloped 
countries of the free world in Development 
Loan Funds about one-fourth of 1 percent 
of this tremendous outpouring of machines, 
consumption goods, services, and agricultural 
products—and we are still in a time when 
our standard of living is rising by the year. 


The legislation we are now considering 
authorizes new capital of $800 million 
for the Development Loan Fund, $100 
million above budget request. It also 
authorizes technical assistance of $179.5 
million and an additional $30 million as 
the U.S. share of United Nations 
technical assistance; $250 million in 
special assistance to 16 areas for health 
and education and for maintaining U.S. 
base rights; and other contributions to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund and 
atoms for peace program. The program 
for technical cooperation will, for ex- 
ample, amount to $23,700,000, for an in- 
crease of $6,369,000 in Europe and Africa 
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over the present year. Practically all of 
the increase relating to the African por- 
tion of the program resulting from new 
programs in Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, 
Somalia, Nigeria, and the British East 
African territories, and emphasis on 
multicountry projects for Africa south 
of the Sahara, and the expansion of pro- 
grams in Ethiopia and Liberia. This, 
particularly, is a gratification, for it indi- 
cates a growing awareness of the revo- 
lutionary potential upon world affairs of 
the emergence of the nations of this 
vastly populated continent into inde- 
pendent status. From the negative ap- 
proach, we cannot afford to leave Africa 
prey to Communist entanglements re- 
sulting from economic and military as- 
sistance. Its military and strategic im- 
portance to free world defense is beyond 
question. From the positive approach, 
we should be sharing Africa's aspirations 
for freedom and the opportunity to live 
in dignity under government self-deter- 
mined. 


In other vitally important areas, such 
as the Near East and South Asia, the 
1960 program is estimated at $50,600,000, 
for an increase of $8,722,000 over the 
present year; the largest increase being 
for Sudan which is less than 2 years old 
and in a phase of rapid expansion. Ma- 
jor increases are also included for Paki- 
stan and India. 

The Far East region is programed at 
$36,700,000, for an increase of $4,250,000, 
resulting from expanding programs pri- 
marily in Vietnam, Indonesia, and Ko- 
rea. A decrease, however, is proposed 
for the program in Japan. 

For Latin America, the total program 
amounts to $45,200,000, for an increase of 
$9,050,000, with substantial expansions 
proposed in the Brazil program. 

Mr. Speaker, this new emphasis of 
our foreign aid programs should be tre- 
mendously encouraging to all of us as we 
view the current world situation of con- 
tinued tension and understand its basic 
causes and will ourselves to a realistic 
approach to the prospect of peace. The 
bill which has come from the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, of which I am honored 
to be a member, incorporates a construc- 
tive and strong military and economic 
program—both of which we must have 
properly in balance. This bill has heart- 
ening bipartisan support and I fervent- 
ly trust for the welfare of all the free- 
dom-loving peoples of this Nation and of 
the world, it will receive the resounding 
endorsement of this body. It would be 
a tremendous free world tragedy, if in 
the name of economy—that about which 
this bill is so rightly and gravely con- 
cerned as it relates to other peoples of 
the world—these programs were heed- 
lessly bludgeoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other 
amendments? 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7500) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 293, he reported the 
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bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs, CHurcH moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 7500 to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for further consideration. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 271, nays 142, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 92] 
YEAS—271 

Addonizio Clark Garmatz 
Albert Coad Gary 
Anderson Coffin George 

Mont Conte Giaimo 
Ant uso Cook Glenn 
Arends Cooley Goodell 
Ashley Corbett Granahan 
Aspinall Cramer Green, Oreg, 
Auchincloss Curtin Green, Pa 
Avery Curtis, Mass Griffin 
Ayres Daddario Griffiths 
Baker Dague Gubser 
Baldwin Daniels Halleck 
Barrett Davis, Tenn Halpern 
Barry Dawson Hardy 
Bass, N. H Delaney Hays 
Bates Derounian Healey 
Baumhart Hechler 
Becker Dingell Hess 
Beckworth Dixon Holifield 
Bennett, Fla. Dollinger Holland 
Blatnik Donohue Holtzman 
Boggs Dooley Horan 
Boland Dorn, N. Y. Hosmer 
Bolling Downing Huddleston 
Bolton Doyle Ikard 
Bowles Dulski Irwin 
Boyle er Jackson 
Brademas Edmondson Jarman 
Breeding Elliott Johnson, Calif, 
Brewster ns Johnson, Colo. 
Brooks, Tex. Fallon Johnson, Md. 
Broomfield Farbstein Johnson, Wis. 
Broyhill Fasceli Jones, Ala 
Buckley Feighan Jones, Mo. 
Burdick Fenton Judd 
Burke, Ky. Fino Karsten 
Burke, Mass, Flood Karth 
Bush Flynn Kastenmeier 
Byrne, Pa. Fogarty Kearns 
Byrnes, Wis. Foley Kee 
Cahill Forand Keith 
Carnahan Kelly 
Carter er 
Celler Frelinghuysen Kilburn 
Chamberlain Friedel Kilday 
Chenoweth Fulton King, Calif. 
Chiperfield Gallagher King, Utah 
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Schwengel 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taber 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teller 
Thompson, N. J. 


Tollefson 
Trimble 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weis 
Westland 
Widnall 
Wier 

Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Pilcher 
Poage 

Poff 

Preston 
Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex 
Roush 
Rutherford 


Siler 

Simpson, Ml. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Steed 

Teague, Tex, 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wiliams 
Winstead 
Young 


Morrison 


Kirwan Natcher 
Kluczynski Nelsen 
Kowalski Nix 
Lafore Norblad 
Lane O'Brien, II. 
Langen O'Brien, N.Y. 
Lankford O'Hara, III. 
Lesinski O'Hara, Mich. 
Levering O'Neill 
Libenati Oliver 
Lindsay Osmers 
Loser Ostertag 
McCormack Patman 
McDowell Pelly 
McFall Perkins 
McGovern Philbin 
Machrowicz Pillion 
Madden Pirnie 
Magnuson Porter 
Mahon Powell 
Maillaird Price 
Marshall Prokop 
Martin Pucinski 
Matthews Quie 
May Quigley 
Meader Rains 
Merrow Randall 
Metcalf Ray 
Meyer Reuss 
Miller, Clem Rhodes, Pa 
Miller, Riehiman 
George P Rivers, Alaska 
Miller, N. Y. Roberts 
Milliken Robison 
Mills Rodino 
Monagan Rogers, Colo. 
Montoya Rogers, Mass. 
Moorhead Rooney 
Morgan Roosevelt 
Moss St. George 
Multer Santangelo 
Mumma Saund 
Murphy Schenck 
NAYS—142 
Abbitt Forrester 
Abernethy Fountain 
Adair Gathings 
Alexander Gavin 
Alford Grant 
Alger Gray 
Allen Gross 
Andersen, Haley 
Minn. Hall 
Andrews Hargis 
Ashmore Harmon 
Bailey Harris 
Baring Harrison 
Barr Hemphill 
Bass, Tenn. Henderson 
Bennett, Mich. Hiestand 
Bentley Hoeven 
Berry Hoffman, III. 
Betts Hoffman, Mich. 
Bonner Hogan 
Bosch Holt 
Bow Hull 
Bray Jennings 
Brock Jensen 
Brooks, La Johansen 
Brown, Ga. Jonas 
Brown, Mo. Kilgore 
Brown, Ohio Kitchin 
Budge Knox 
Burleson Laird 
Cannon Landrum 
Casey Latta 
Cederberg Lennon 
Chelf Lipscomb 
Church McCulloch 
Collier McDonough 
Colmer McGinley 
Cunningham McIntire 
Curtis, Mo. McMillan 
Davis, Ga, McSween 
Dent Mack, Wash. 
Denton Mason 
De: Minshall 
Devine Mitchell 
Dowdy Moeller 
Everett Moore 
Fisher Morris, N. Mex. 
Flynt Morris, Okla. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Herlong 
NOT VOTING—20 
Barden Durham 
Belcher Hagen 
Blitch Hébert 
Boykin Kasem 
Canfield Macdonald 
Cohelan Mack, III 
Dorn, S. C Michel 
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So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Mack of Illinois for, with Mrs. Blitch 
against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Barden against. 

Mr. Wilson for, with Mr. Belcher against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Michel against. 

Mr. Cohelan for, with Mr. Withrow against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barpen]. I voted 
“yea.” If he were present he would 
have voted “nay.” I therefore with- 
draw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE 
LOCKS AND DAMS OF THE BIG 
SANDY RIVER, KY.-W. VA. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5515) to 
amend the 1956 act authorizing the dis- 
posal of certain obsolete locks and dams 
on the Big Sandy River, Ky.-W. Va., for 
the purpose of increasing the authoriza- 
tion relating to dam numbered 3 on the 
Big Sandy River, Ky. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the disposal of federally owned property at 
obsolescent canalized waterways and for 
other purposes”, approved August 6, 1956 
(70 Stat. 1062), is amended by striking out 
“$50,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$100,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING THAT THE SEVERAL 
STATES SHALL NOT IMPOSE 
TAXES IN RESPECT OF INCOME 
DERIVED FROM CERTAIN INTER- 
STATE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill (H.R. 7715) 
to provide that the several States shall 
not impose taxes in respect of income 
derived from certain interstate activi- 
ties, introduced by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. KOWALSKI] on June 12 
last and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, be rereferred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
7500. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 


of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, there are two theories of rep- 
resentative government. One, that the 
representative whom the people elect 
should reflect the thinking of the people 
who elect him. The other, that the rep- 
resentative should reflect his own judg- 
ment of what is best for the people. 

I believe these are not inconsistent 
theories in practice. Who, indeed, 
knows what the people of a congressional 
district think, even with a great variety 
of public opinion polls? What the 
people think is a matter of judgment on 
the part of the representative. On the 
other hand, the representative seeking 
to reflect his own judgment does so on 
the basis of the information which he 
obtains in his capacity as a representa- 
tive and which if it becomes available to 
his constituency will tend to make their 
judgment the same as his. Certainly, 
if he is truly a product of and close to 
his community this will be so. 

Perhaps there is a third theory of 
representative government that needs 
expression. That is the one that says 
a representative should regard his con- 
stituency, those citizens able to vote, as 
trustees for all the people of the district 
whether they are of an age or capacity 
to vote or not, and a trustee of the 
future generations who cannot vote. Of 
course, if those able to vote do not look 
upon themselves as trustees, a repre- 
sentative who regards his duties in this 
light will probably not long remain a 
representative. However, I have taken 
that point of view and though my politi- 
cal existence has been precarious, I have 
survived. 

In the United States today represent- 
ative government requires the repre- 
sentative, whatever theory he may hold 
as to his duties, to gather together 
whatever information he can on the 
subjects that come before him in his 
representative capacity for guidance in 
the action he must take. If his con- 
stituency never find out any informa- 
tion beyond that which they already 
know on the subject he probably can 
relax and vote on the basis of his 
limited knowledge and still get reelected. 

However, the representative does run 
the risk of his constituency finding 
things out and so changing their opin- 
ion on an issue. This will leave him 
in the position of having acted contrary 
to their newly formed judgment. And 
it is the newly formed judgment that 
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reelects Congressmen, not the old judg- 
ments. 

But to revert to my point. I believe 
that representative government if it is 
to work in America today requires that 
the representative do his best to inform 
himself on the issues that come before 
him for action. If the people whom 
he represents are to participate in their 
Government through him he must, as 
best he can, pass back to them the in- 
formation he has gathered. 

Another way of putting the matter is 
this. The people of any community are 
rather fully occupied making a living, 
raising children, keeping a home, and 
doing this and that in the community. 
They do not have the time to find out 
the facts and arguments that are in- 
volved in the many issues, simple and 
complicated, that face the Nation, and 
the National Government. Accordingly, 
they pick someone from the community 
and designate him to be the one who 
is to find out what the situation is. If 
this is what a representative is, of course 
he has no business putting his ear to 
the ground just trying to figure out 
what his people are thinking. He has 
a duty to find out what the facts and 
arguments are, act upon this study and 
then report back to the people who sent 
him what he found out and why he did 
what he did. 

Maybe this is a new concept of a 
representative. I think it is. But Icer- 
tainly believe that in this day and age 
this particular approach is basic if we 
are to preserve government of, by, and for 
the people. I have ofttimes remarked 
that we can have government for the 
people without too much trouble but if 
government by the people—through 
their informed and informing represent- 
atives—goes by the boards government 
for the people will shortly thereafter go 
by the boards. Then government of the 
people will have to reassert itself through 
revolution if it too is not to go by the 
boards. 

This preamble is necessary in order 
to understand the fundamental problem 
we face in the Congress in organizing 
ourselyes in order to gather together 
whatever information and wisdom there 
may be in our society in respect to the 
various issues that face us and then 
apply that information and wisdom to 
the solution of the problems. 

Congressional debate is only the last 
stage of this process. And yet if con- 
gressional debate has disappeared I 
think we can be fairly certain that what- 
ever other processes we have developed 
have previously disappeared. 

The Congress early in its history broke 
itself down into committees in order to 
study the issues at hand with more ef- 
ficiency. But these committees, of 
course, were mere creatures of the Con- 
gress required to report back to the body 
that created them. Each Congressman 
depends upon the work his colleagues 
do on the various committees in order 
to inform himself on the issues. 

How, indeed, can he vote with intel- 
ligence or inform his people of what the 
issues are if the committees supposedly 
acting in his behalf assume that the 
committee’s job is not to gather in- 
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formation for the House and submit rec- 
ommendations to the House, but rather 
to gather information for themselves and 
then make the decisions themselves and 
ask the House to rubberstamp these 
decisions? 

Regrettably, this is exactly what has 
been happening over the 9 years I have 
been in the House. There is a marked 
trend. Certain provisions of law 
today require that the executive branch 
cannot act in certain areas without re- 
porting to a committee. The laws do 
not state report to the Congress. They 
state report to certain committees of 
the Congress. We have committees tak- 
ing trips all over the world, theoret- 
ically to gather information for the Con- 
gress and yet the Congress all too often 
never receives a report on what these 
committees found out. 

We have the situation where major 
bills come to the floor of the House and 
the committee’s printed hearings are not 
available to the House membership in 
time for the debate. It is the exception 
nowadays when a committee has its re- 
port available to the membership suffi- 
ciently ahead of the debate to give the 
Members a chance to read it. 

There is a growing tendency on the 
part of the committees during general 
debate to take all the time for the com- 
mittee members and then when the bill 
is read under the 5-minute rule when 
the House membership might participate 
to close off debate. 

Last year I was shocked to find the 
leadership trying to put through three 
major pieces of legislation under suspen- 
sion of the rules which permits no real 
debate and permits no amendments at 
all. This year we passed the first au- 
thorization bill of the Committee on 
Space in its history, under suspension of 
the rules, with 40 minutes’ debate. How 
could any Member of the House know 
anything about the new Space Agency 
under this process? How can the people 
know? 

The greatest tragedy lies in the fact 
that this could not occur without the 
tacit consent of the majority of the 
Members of the House and certainly it 
could not occur without the leadership’s 
positive decision to do it. 

So I come to the military appropria- 
tion bill which was on the floor for de- 
bate 2 weeks ago. A bill which vitally 
affects the welfare of every American. 
A bill which holds the fate of America 
in it, not just from the standpoint of 
military defense, but also from the 
standpoint of the economic health of the 
Nation. 

I will not dwell, too much, on the de- 
bate that occurred other than to state 
that the House was in complete default 
to the people of this country as far as 
gaining an understanding of what was in 
the bill and what the issues were. The 
committee, itself, I believe would admit 
that much of what they did was the 
result of faith. Yet it presented an 
adamant front. It wanted a minimum 
of questions and a minimum dispute. 
It might just as well have brought the 
bill out under a closed rule. In fact, the 
attitude of committee seems to be to try 
to gain the results of a closed rule. 
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I tried to direct the House’s attention 
to an important feature in this bill. It 
was an item of $250 million appropria- 
tion over and above the amount of ap- 
propriation requested by the Defense 
Department and the administration. 
During general debate the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member stated that the budget proposals 
of the administration, of course, changed 
with the passage of time. That the 
budgets were prepared many months be- 
fore they finally hit the floor of the 
House for debate. I asked them if the 
changes the committee made in either 
increasing or decreasing budget requests 
were referred back to the Department of 
Defense to see if these changes con- 
formed to their ideas as the result of pas- 
sage of time. The answer was, no. I 
then suggested that the committee cer- 
tainly should explain in some detail any 
deviations from the Executive budgetary 
requests so that the House membership 
could evaluate the reasons for going 
against the executive department's judg- 
ment. 

The committee made no explanation 
of the addition of the unrequested 8250 
million for antisubmarine warfare. I 
took the floor the next day under the 5 
minute rule to point out to the House a 
matter which was shocking to me when I 
discovered it and is equally shocking to 
me today. The committee’s report to 
the House on this subject was contrary 
to the information in the committee’s 
hearings. The committee’s report stated 
the Russian submarine fleet was grow- 
ing. The uncontradicted testimony in 
the hearings was that the fleet was not 
growing, indeed, that the previous esti- 
mate of its size had been wrong and the 
number of submarines was less than esti- 
mated. 

The important point though was the 
failure of the committee either in the re- 
port or the hearings to try to make an 
evaluation of antisubmarine warfare 
needs. Antisubmarine warfare is di- 
rected against two targets. The sub- 
marines themselves and the bases from 
which the submarines must operate. 

The U.S. Navy when it comes before 
the House for appropriations for its 
needs has many times pointed out that 
there is no sense in giving them ships if 
at the same time they are not given the 
bases from which to operate the ships. 

I asked the committee, What about 
bases? I have in the past asked the 
Navy, What about Russian submarine 
bases? The answer is that Russia has 
no open-sea ice-free ports from which 
to operate their submarines. 

The Navy spokesmen point to the 
German submarine menace of World 
War II. But Germany had a great many 
open sea sub bases. Yet it was largely 
the blockade the Allies threw around 
these bases and the attacks they made 
on them that defeated the German sub- 
marine menace. Blockading Russia’s 
ports in closed seas, and those where 
ice is a problem is a relatively simple 
job compared with blockading the Bay 
of Biscay, the Normandy peninsula, the 
North Sea and the southern coast of 
Norway. 
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The Navy knows this. Yet they de- 


liberately misrepresent the case to the. 


Congress and the people of the country 
by relating the Russian submarine men- 
ace to Germany’s World War II subma- 
rine operations. 

Now. let us take the matter a step 
further. What kind of war is the Navy 
contemplating where Russia will use 
these submarines like Germany used 
hers? It obviously is not the 15 minute 
warning all-out hydrogen bomb blitz. 
When you pose this question to the 
Navy spokesmen, and I have, they aban- 
don their ground and do not want to 
talk any more about World War II 
type submarine operation. They then 
start talking about how the Russian 
submarines can shoot missiles off their 
decks and bomb American cities. I 
then pose the question, Are submarines 
to be part of this massive attack with 
only 15 minutes notice? If so, sending 
the submarine fleet to sea will be the 
greatest break America could have be- 
cause then we probably would get 2 or 
3 days warning. 

Then why does Russia have subma- 
rines? The answer is known to the 
Navy submariners and the Congress and 
the people should know it. The main 
reason Russia has submarines is to get 
information. A submarine’s main mis- 
sion is spying and getting information. 
Secondly, a submarine is a great defen- 
sive weapon against a fleet attack. 
Does anyone believe that Russia would 
not undertake to defend herself in some 
way against the great and terrible 
power of our surface fleet, part of it 
located in the Mediterranean, part of 
it near Japan and the Russian maritime 
provinces of the Pacific? Of course 
they have submarines and they have 
bases in the closed seas which border 
Russia, and as best they can they have 
bases even where ice makes these bases 
a difficult problem. But the essential 
purpose of her submarines is to get in- 
formation and provide defense. 

The Navy spokesmen have answered 
me on this observation by saying, “But, 
of course, a submarine can be made into 
an attack weapon.” Certainly it can, but 
the likelihood of Russia doing this de- 
pends again upon the type of war where 
this kind of attack weapon is meaning- 
ful. It is hard to contemplate, as Sec- 
retary McElroy said in his testimony, 
this kind of war occurring today. Fur- 
thermore, this kind of submarine use is 
greatly limited by the bases available. 

Some of my colleagues say, “How 
about the atomic-powered submarine.” 
Yes, indeed. That is a different ques- 
tion. That kind of weapon is not great- 
ly dependent upon bases. But Russia 
has no atomic-powered submarine, and 
all the propaganda we in this Congress 
and the previous Congresses and the 
people have been exposed to about the 
terrible Russian submarine fleet had 
nothing to do with atomic-powered sub- 
marines. Furthermore, our antisub- 
marine warfare and this one-quarter 
billion dollars has nothing to do with 
the atomic-powered submarines. 

Let me state this: An atomic-pow- 
ered submarine is an entirely new weap- 
on. It has practically no relationship to 
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what we have in the past referred to as 
submarines. The submarines of World 
War II and today are not submarines 
in the true sense of the word. They are 
submergibles. They are surface ships 
which are capable of submerging for 
limited periods of time. Ninety percent 
of the time these vessels are on the sur- 
face. The basic theories of antisub- 
marine warfare are based upon the fact 
that these vessels are submergibles, not 
submarines. In World War II we were 
able to blockade the Bay of Biscay, 
or, rather the British coastal command 
was, because it was known that with- 
in a 200-mile stretch a submarine had 
to surface; it could not stay under 
any longer and go a further distance 
than that. Snorkel submergibles did 
not alter that picture or basically 
change antisubmarine warfare. The 
snorkel was merely a refined submergi- 
ble. I might add, we got our share of 
ere in the latter part of World War 


The atomic-powered submarine, how- 
ever, is a real submarine. It is not a 
surface ship. In my limited knowledge, 
it is the most powerful weapon today. 
Certainly the Russians can make an 
atomic-powered submarine. I expect 
they are engaged in this activity right 
now. The fact that we had one first 
gives us a great advantage in trying to 
figure out how to defend against this 
new and powerful weapon. How we de- 
fend will be an entirely new art of war 
and will have little to do with our pres- 
ent antisubmarine warfare equipment 
and techniques. This art will be as dif- 
ferent as the atomic submarine is frem 
the present submergibles. 

The $250 million had little to do with 
defense against the atomic submarine. 
I doubt if we are at a stage where we 
know enough to know how we might 
spend money advantageously for such 
defense. The quarter of a billion dollars 
had to do with antisubmergible warfare 
for which we have more than adequate 
funds and equipment. Soon we will start 
generating vast obsolete and surplus 
properties from this program. 

I close these remarks by referring to 
the concern I expressed in the begin- 
ning about the decline of congressional 
debate and the failure of congressional 
committees to regard themselves as 
creatures and servants of the House. 
Our committees need the knowledge 
gathered by other committees. They 
need the knowledge that other Members 
of the House have on particular aspects 
of these problems. 

No one gets anywhere in congres- 
sional debate today when for example 
less than 50 members will sit and listen 
to the general debate on the $38.8 billion 
military appropriation bill, let alone 
read the committee reports and cer- 
tainly let alone read or even scan the 
committee’s hearings. 

The House has many men of great 
talents on both sides of the aisle. I have 
seen these talents rust from disuse and 
become dull through frustration. I 
think it is a tragedy that the proce- 
dures of the House which on paper are 
good, the result of a century and a half 
of evolution, are being cast aside. These 
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procedures properly followed would en- 
able the talents of the House member- 
ship to be utilized to the fullest. It 
would bring back representative gov- 
ernment at the Federal level to the 
people. And above all, it would result 
in some intelligent solutions being 
reached on some of the great problems 
facing our society, instead of the utter 
nonsense we have in the agricultural 
program, the tangled and self defeating 
mess we have in the program entitled 
“Mutual security,” not to mention the 
extravagance and waste in our military 
program, which not only hurts us eco- 
nomically but defensewise as well. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will yield to the 
gentleman from New York at this point. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the gentleman 
from Missouri in yielding. I want first 
of all to ask the gentleman if I under- 
stood him correctly. In the course of 
his remarks, did the gentleman say that 
the Navy had agreed that the Soviets 
had no ice-free bases on the open seas 
from which to operate their submarines? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I did not 
say the Navy said that. I said that the 
geography and the information shows 
that there are none. I might say to the 
gentleman, as I did state for the record 
and as I told him and as I notified the 
House, that I would take this special or- 
der so that he or anyone else could en- 
gage in the debate. As I stated at that 
time, the point is not as the gentleman 
would have it: Whether or not there are 
bases that Russia has from which she 
can operate submarines, because obvi- 
ously she has, in the Black Sea and in 
many other enclosed seas. The point I 
am trying to drive home, and I think I 
am successfully driving home, is that the 
type of submarine such as was used in 
World War II, and the present sub- 
marine, except for the atomic sub- 
marine, are submergibles, and are vi- 
tally dependent upon bases. In World 
War II we attacked two aspects of the 
submarine warfare—one was by attack- 
ing the submarine and the other was by 
going after its bases. The point is this. 
That to have a good submarine base you 
have to have it on the open sea and it 
should be in warm water. Now you can 
operate a submarine from a closed base 
and you can operate it from a base that 
has ice as a serious problem. But the 
operation is limited and the problem of 
the antisubmarine operation is easier. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. STRATTON. I understood that 
the gentleman had yielded to me, but 
the gentleman seems to be taking up 
most of the time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I will decline to yield any further if 
that is the manner in which the gen- 
tleman is going to proceed. I want to 
say this. I yielded to the gentleman 
and when the gentleman posed a ques- 
tion when I yielded to him, I was an- 
swering it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman for a question or a state- 
ment. 
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Mr. STRATTON. I asked the gentle- 
man whether in his statement he had 
said that the Navy had claimed the So- 
viets had no ice-free open bases. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I said the 
Navy has made no comment on that. 
But as a matter of fact, the Navy per- 
sonnel, except for the gentleman, has 
not challenged that statement. He hap- 
pens to be the only one I know of who 
has challenged the statement I have 
made, and I reiterate it, that there is 
not one single open sea ice-free port 
available to the Russians to operate 
submarines. That is a true statement. 
The gentleman contests it and he is the 
only one I know of who does. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly to say that he 
acknowledges there were certain open 
sea bases but that these bases were such 
that the ice made the operation of sub- 
marines. a very difficult problem? Am 
I quoting the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
certainly true. 

Mr. STRATTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
is it true that the gentleman on the 5th 
of June had this to say in the House of 
Representatives? Is it true that the 
gentleman said he would offer a case of 
whisky to any naval personnel who can 
cite a single ice-free open base that the 
Soviets possess from which to operate 
these submarines? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, that 
is correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if I 
can demonstrate to the gentleman a base 
which is on the open sea and a base 
which does not have any ice that inter- 
feres with the operation of submarines 
that would certainly be an ice-free open- 
sea base; would it not? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, if they 
have a problem with ice and, inciden- 
tally, the two bases that the gentleman 
mentioned, and as I pointed out, if the 
gentleman had shown the courtesy to 
the House by reading to the House the 
documents that he had from the Ship- 
ping Guide, of the ice conditions in both 
those ports, he would have then pre- 
sented the case in the proper light be- 
cause in both those statements, it is 
pointed out that icebreakers are neces- 
sary to keep the lanes open. And, I may 
say something further. 

The Russian submarines that operate 
out of those ports where ice is a problem 
have to be especially equipped in order to 
cope with it, and they encounter damage 
and considerable difficult problems in 
coping with the ice. 

Furthermore, the point is that when 
you do use icebreakers and create chan- 
nels that is exactly what limits the use 
of a port for operating submarine war- 
fare and enables the opposing forces to 
detect the submarines. That was ex- 
actly what I was referring to. If the 
gentleman can show me a port where ice 
is not a problem that is on the open sea 
I am willing to concede, but I have not 
heard that yet. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
very learned discussion which the gen- 
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tleman from Missouri is presenting to 
the House. I think it is unfortunate that 
there are not more. present to hear the 
discussion; but I want to address myself 
in a colloquy with the gentleman to the 
specific question of whether there is or 
is not at least one ice-free open-sea 
Soviet base from which submarines can 
operate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not believe there 
are any. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman well 
knows that I pointed out to the House 
some days ago, proceeding out of order 
in the course of the debate on the tobac- 
co bill, that there were at least two that 
I knew of, Murmansk, and Petropav- 
lovsk. 

The gentleman says the Member from 
New York is the only one who has taken 
exception to his remarks. It so happens 
that I was called by a number of high- 
ranking naval officers, one of whom was 
a very close friend of mine, who spent 
the entire period of World War II in 
Murmansk. And these gentlemen point- 
ed out to me, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman cease for just 1 minute? Let 
us not get into hearsay, please. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
declines to permit me to answer the 
somewhat hasty dismissal that the gen- 
tleman had put in the Recorp the other 
day, I do not know how he can deter- 
mine whether this wager that the gentle- 
man rather lightly played up has actually 
been lost or not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Just a 
minute. I do not intend to yield for 
further statements of that kind. If the 
gentleman wants to come forward and 
present it in a forthright manner, leay- 
ing out the adjectives and the adverbs 
and present his information that estab- 
lishes that there are these bases, I will 
listen. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will not 
yield further at this point. I do not in- 
tend to listen to a presentation such as 
the gentleman has made in that kind of 
fashion. 

I do want to know this: The gentleman 
had the shipping guides at the time ap- 
parently that he made his statement on 
the floor of the House with which I was 
not familiar. 

The gentleman said about 5 minutes 
before the bells rang that he was going 
to take the floor, and I was in committee 
on debt limitation so I could not be here, 
but I did read the statement. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield in order to keep the 
chronology correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is it not true that 
the Member from New York called the 
gentleman from Missouri and informed 
him he intended to present this informa- 
tion? Is it not true that the gentleman 
was in the House and that the Member 
from New York advised him that he 
intended to obtain time during the de- 
bate on the tobacco bill to proceed out 
of order? 

The gentleman appeared in the hall 
for a while and then left. And is it not 
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also true that as soon as the gentleman 
from—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is asking me questions; let me 
answer them. May I? 

The answer to the questions is that 
the first the gentleman from Missouri 
knew that the gentleman was going to 
take the floor was just before the bells 
rang. I had been in committee all 
morning on the question of debt limita- 
tion. I advised the gentleman exactly 
of the fact. The gentleman said he was 
going to go ahead and take the floor. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is it not true that 
the Member from New York showed the 
gentleman from Missouri as soon as he 
came back into the hall the locations 
of the bases? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. That he pointed it 
out to him and also gave him the bene- 
fit of additional information which was 
available to the gentleman because he 
was proceeding out of order in the to- 
bacco bill that could not be presented to 
the House? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now, the 
gentleman has asked me a question. 
Please let me answer. 

Mr. STRATTON. I rather resent, Mr. 
Speaker, the implication the gentleman 
included in the Recorp for Tuesday, 
June 16. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Irather resent, Mr. 
Speaker, the implication of the gentle- 
man when he included in the RECORD 
for Tuesday, June 16, that the Member 
from New York was somehow hiding 
some information from the House, when, 
as a matter of fact, I presented all of the 
information in a friendly manner to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I 
answer the question? The gentleman 
came over and showed me the Shipping 
Guide and I asked the question why he 
did not read it all. I asked the gentle- 
man why he thought these were ice-free 
ports when the Shipping Guide said they 
were kept open by icebreakers. When I 
read the Recorp the next day I was 
amazed to find that the gentleman had 
not called that fact to the attention of 
the House. 

I stated I was going to have a special 
order so the gentleman would have an 
opportunity to discuss this matter and 
engage in colloquy. I pointed out the 
fact that that information had not been 
included. I am sorry the gentleman re- 
sents it, but I think he presented a half 
case for the consideration of the House. 

The second point that we are talking 
about is this: I was disappointed yester- 
day that the gentleman instead of wait- 
ing until today when I got this order for 
an hour that he went ahead. I told him 
he would have an opportunity to discuss 
it, but he did not wait then and pro- 
ceeded ahead unilaterally. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
had delayed his response until the spe- 
cial order today instead of including it 
in the body of the Recorp, together with 
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this reference and the manner in which 
the information had been brought to 
his attention, I am sure the Member 
from New York would have delayed also 
until today. But if the gentleman from 
New York were trying to hide anything 
from the House he would not have given 
the information willingly and in a 
friendly fashion to the gentleman from 
Missouri who has voluntarily offered a 
case of whiskey. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not think any advan- 
tage is to be gained in discussing pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might 
agree with that. 

Mr. STRATTON. The question is: 
Does Russia have an ice-free base? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. STRATTON. The whole thing 
depends on the gentleman's interpreta- 
tion of the term “ice free.“ Since he 
was kind enough to get the hour to- 
dax 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think I 
have yielded to the gentleman pretty 
well. 

Mr. STRATTON. Since the question 
resolved around the matter of whether 
this is or is not an ice-free base, and 
since the gentleman has completely re- 
fused to discuss this question during 
the special order, the only thing 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not yield further. I will 
not yield at this point until the gentle- 
man makes correct statements. He 
made the statement there that I would 
not yield to discuss the matter and the 
gentleman was proceeding to discuss it. 
Please be accurate in your statements. 
I yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me. If he does not 
want to yield, that is certainly his privi- 
lege. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not yield any further until the 
gentleman proceeds in some semblance 
of a courteous discussion. I have yielded 
to him. The gentleman says, The gen- 
tleman will not yield,” and so and so. 
If the gentleman wants to discuss that, 
I will be very happy to. The issue is 
this: I was the one who made the state- 
ment about the ice-free open sea ports. 
It was in context and I think the gentle- 
man should keep it in context with the 
point I was trying to call to the attention 
of the House; that is, a limitation of 
antisubmarine warfare and the fact that 
the Russian submarine fleet is limited 
by the type of bases it has. That is an 
interpretation the gentleman has placed 
on these words. I was the one who used 
them. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman of- 
fered on the 5th of June a case of whisky 
to anybody who could cite a single ice- 
free open sea base in Russia. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sented certain information to the House 
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on the 10th of June, I believe it was; 
then on the 16th of June, the RECORD of 
that day includes a reference to infor- 
mation presented to the House by the 
Member from New York and the state- 
ment that this information falls short, 
in the opinion of the gentleman from 
Missouri, of meeting his challenge. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Because both ports 
require icebreakers to cope with the ice. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the special order which the 
gentleman asked for today, until he was 
good enough to yield to the gentleman 
from New York, there was no discussion 
of whether these ports were or were not 
ice-free; therefore, in order to determine 
whether the gentleman has lost his wager 
or not, it is necessary to discuss the term 
“ice-free.” In the gentleman’s opinion, 
the only thing I have to go on is the 
statement the gentleman put in the Rec- 
orp on June 16. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man could have read that in context, be- 
cause I was referring to the debate that 
had preceded that on the day before in 
eee to the military appropriation 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is 
mistaken. I made reference to the state- 
ment of June 16. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I said if he 
read it in context that statement was 
made as a result of the fact that there 
had been a picture or an article in the 
morning paper saying that the Navy had 
offered Navy personnel a case of whisky 
to whoever sighted a Russian submarine. 
So, I took the floor and said, “Well, I will 
counter that offer if anybody can show 
or cite an ice-free, open seaport and in 
time for us to save the quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars that we voted over and above 
the appropriation request.” Now, is that 
not in the statement? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is that in 
the statement you are referring to? 

Mr. STRATTON. The statement I 
am referring to occurs in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 16, and the state- 
ment the gentleman just referred to oc- 
curs in the Recorp of June 5. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, no, I 
said read the statement of June 16. I 
beg your pardon. The 16th; you mean 
the one where I said I was going to de- 
bate this under a special order? 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, well. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think I am al- 
most as familiar with the statement 
that the gentleman put in the RECORD 
as the gentleman is himself. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am 
pleased that somebody reads it, at any 
rate. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am saying when 
it comes to the definition of ice free,” 
which is the matter at issue here, the 
only reasoning on the part of the gentle- 
man that I am familiar with is what ap- 
pears in the Recorp of June 16. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now wait. 
Why does not the gentleman consider 
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the June 5th and the debate that pre- 
ceded it, which refers to the definition 
of ice free“? 

Mr. STRATTON. Because, Mr. 
Speaker, the reference on June 5, as I 
just read it, simply says ice free.“ And 
it does not give any idea what the gentle- 
man meant by ice free.“ 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now wait. 
You made a point. Let us proceed in an 
orderly way. You made a statement. 
Let me counter, and then I will let you 
counter. My point is very clear. If you 
would read what I said during the de- 
bate on the appropriation bill—and 
everything refers back to that—the 
gentleman would have seen the context 
which would have identified for him 
what I was talking about when I said 
“open sea“ and “ice free,“ and there is 
where you can find what is meant by 
that, and you would not go charging 
after and accepting wagers that you 
were going to lose. 

Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think it 
is quite clear, the context in which the 
gentleman used the term, because the 
gentleman on June 5, when he offered 
this wager, somewhat hastily, in my 
judgment, referred to the Soviet sub- 
marine fleet as a base-less fleet. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Ves. 

Mr. STRATTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I wonder if the gentleman would feel 
that if he found two or three ice cubes 
floating in New York harbor, that that 
harbor was not an ice-free harbor. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. No. The 
gentleman is trying to be facetious, as 
I myself was when I used the word 
“baseless,” because I thought it was a 
pretty good play on words. I was con- 
tending all this time that the 450 sub- 
marines was a much enlarged figure, and 
I was referring to that. Now, if the 
gentleman wants to talk seriously, all 
right. And, I say this, the definition is 
based on where ice is a serious problem 
in establishing and maintaining a base; 
in other words, the best submarine base 
you can have, and one that any Navy 
man would want, would be open sea and 
warm water. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, because I 
think we are dealing with a fairly tech- 
nical question which is whether a par- 
ticular port is or is not ice-free and when 
it becomes ice-free. I am interested in 
the gentleman's views on the broad sub- 
ject, but he has made a specific wager 
on a particular point. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. To estab- 
lish a particular point, which is that you 
have to pay attention to bases when 
you are talking about antisubmarine 
warfare. That is what I am trying to 
drive home. And, I used this little play, 
you might say, to point this thing out, 
which the gentleman has seen fit to 
try to turn into something more serious. 
But, essentially it still remains the case. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman 
does not deny, does he, that he offered 
a_case of whisky if anybody could find 
one ice-free, open-sea base; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, I said 
that many times. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Fine. That does 
not have anything to do with the broad- 
er question about the extent of the So- 
viet submarine fleet. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course 
it has to do with that, because I im- 
mediately referred to the fact that I was 
talking about $250 million. I do not 
take the floor of the House, I might 
say to the gentleman, just to idly ban- 
ter—and I am afraid that is what this 
is turning into. I am concerned about 
getting that $250 million out of the ap- 
propriation bill over in the Senate. And 
if, through this device I can call the at- 
tention of the Senators and the people 
of this country to the fact that there 
are not adequate bases to operate this 
exaggerated, Soviet submarine fleet, I 
want to do it. 

The point of this thing is this, that in 
antisubmarine warfare, if you have your 
enemy submarines operating out of a 
bottled-up environment, whether bot- 
tled up by reason of the fact that they 
are on inland seas or bottled up because 
they have ice conditions to cope with, 
you have an easier problem of combating 
them than you had, for example, in 
World War II with the German subma- 
rine menace, where they had the south- 
ern coast of Norway, the North Sea, the 
Normandy Peninsula, and the Bay of 
Biscay to operate from. And, you must 
admit that the Navy is constantly calling 
to our attention, “Look what the Ger- 
man World War II submarines did. Oh, 
watch out for the Russian submarines.” 

And therefore, that is the context in 
which the gentleman must determine 
what was meant when he said ice-free 
open-sea bases, 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. STRATTON. I do not want to 
argue the question of who is raising a 
matter of levity, because it was the gen- 
tleman who offered the case of whisky 
and not the gentleman from New York. 
Since the gentleman has suggested that 
we take his words in context, is it not 
true that the gentleman said that if 
somebody could tell him of a single ice- 
free open port, then he would offer 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Open-sea 
port, 

Mr. STRATTON, Then he would of- 
fer, not one case of whisky, but two, if 
that information came in time to save 
the taxpayers the extra quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars that the Navy is getting to 
fight the base-less Soviet submarine 
fleet? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
right. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, is 
it not true that if the gentleman found 
out that there was not just one but per- 
haps two or three of these bases, then 
there would be even more necessity for 
the money put in by the House, in its 
wisdom, to fight the Soviet submarine 
threat? And the gentleman’s remarks 
are, therefore, meaningless because there 
would be a need for a greater expendi- 
ture of funds rather than a lesser? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course, 
the answer to that is that if there were 
any ice-free open-sea ports there might 
be something to it, but there are not. 
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Mr. STRATTON. But we would not 
be wasting the taxpayers’ money; we 
would be using it wisely, would we not? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman had better go back and read 
the debates. I should like to lay out this 
course of action for the gentleman, in 
all kindness, First, read the debates on 
the military appropriation bill, because 
this is a serious matter. Second, read 
the references in that debate that I 
made to the committee hearings, and 
read the hearings. And then, third, 
read the committee report. Then read 
what I said here today on the subject 
of antisubmarine warfare. 

There are plenty of areas in which 
we can have honest differences of opin- 
ion. I think we have whipped this par- 
ticular one pretty much to death. I 
made my statement as to what I meant 
by open-sea, ice-free. I think anyone 
in the House can read this record and 
see. The gentleman has made his state- 
ment. He recognizes, does he not, that 
both the ports that he mentioned do 
need icebreakers in order to open them 
up, that they do have ice conditions, 
and that the Russians have to cope with 
those ice conditions in order to utilize 
those ports? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, does 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman agree with that statement? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am trying to an- 
swer that question, if the gentleman will 
give me the opportunity before his spe- 
cial order runs out. I would have to 
take issue 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak - 
er, I have yielded to the gentleman to 
answer the question. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. The gentleman said a moment 
ago, I think 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman answer the question, please; 
does he agree? 

Mr. STRATTON. The answer is no, 
to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman agree that there are ice con- 
ditions at both those ports that he men- 
tioned—yes or no? 

Mr. STRATTON. The answer is no, 
I might say to the gentleman, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then I 
suggest to the gentleman that he put in 
the Recorp his own Shipping Guides 
which show the situation. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will yield, so that I could get his views. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. He said a moment 
ago that if ice were found floating in 
New York Harbor, in the middle of the 
wintertime, that would not mean that 
the harbor was ice-clogged or that it was 
unusable for traffic. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That would 
not be an ice condition serious enough 
to warrant that charge. The conditions 
in the Russian ports are serious. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I ask this fur- 
ther question? Would the gentleman 
not agree that if I can demonstrate to 
him that ice does not represent an ob- 
stacle to navigation in a particular port, 
even if you could find a few chunks 
floating around, or some skimming on 
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the surface, that this would be an ice- 
free port? Will the gentleman answer 
that question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will an- 
swer it by saying that that is not the test 
I would apply. The test that I would 
apply is whether or not it impedes the 
operation of submarines, whether it 
would impede the operation of subma- 
rines, and whether it would facilitate 
the efforts of those who are trying to 
combat those submarines; in other 
words, if the ice condition is such as to 
hamper the operations. That is the 
test. And I think the answer in both 
those ports is that they certainly are. 
And the truth of that is the fact that 
the Russian submarines are especially 
beefed up in order to help take care of 
this situation. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult to get the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to answer these specific questions, 
and I am afraid tha 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, just a minute. I do not yield 
for that kind of discussion. If the 
gentleman wants to be courteous, that 
is one thing. I have tried to answer 
every question. If the gentleman wants 
to pose a question here, I will try to 
answer it. 

Mr. STRATTON. I apologize to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I accept 
the gentleman’s apology. 

Mr. STRATTON. If I have been dis- 
courteous, I apologize. I have tried to 
lean over backward trying to be cour- 
teous. But would the gentleman ac- 
knowledge, if a situation exists where 
ice does not represent any obstruction 
to navigation that that port is ice free? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I answered 
that question by saying that that would 
not be the whole test. Part of it would 
be this. You could make a channel 
through ice with icebreakers but, by that 
very system, you provide an easier job 
for your antisubmarine warfare opera- 
tion, because you have channeled the 
subs. So what I am saying is that its 
3 to navigation is one aspect of 
t. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if 
this condition does not exist and any ice 
that is found does not impede the op- 
eration of submarines or anything else, 
then the gentleman would agree, would 
he not, that the harbor is ice free? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
that concession on the part of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, may I read from 
the document which the gentleman was 
referring to which is the Navy Shipping 
Directions HO-137A, first edition 1953, 
which refers to the port of Murmansk. 
It says ice does not generally interfere 
with oceangoing vessels, but when it 
does, icebreakers are employed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. All right, 
that proves my point. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I complete 
the thought? Here is the official state- 
ment by the Navy Department that the 
ice does not interfere with oceangoing 
vessels. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Except 
when they have to use an icebreaker. 
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Would the gentleman read the whole 
thing? 

Mr. STRATTON. The ice does not 
interfere with oceangoing vessels and 
an icebreaker is used to remove it. 
How can ice interfere with these ves- 
sels, if the ice is removed? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now the 
gentleman has answered his own ques- 
tion and I think we have had enough 
of this. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
does not want to hear the additional 
evidence, I am sorry. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Just a mo- 
ment, I will yield to the gentleman for 
a courteous statement. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am trying in the 
most courteous way that I know of Mr. 
Speaker, to give the gentleman this ad- 
ditional evidence. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If that is 
the best that the gentleman can do, I 
am very sorry for him but I yield to 

Mr. STRATTON. Iam trying to an- 
swer the gentleman. I apologize, for 
being a new Member. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. This has 
nothing to do with being a new Mem- 
ber. This is simply a matter of cour- 
tesy. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am trying to pre- 
sent this information to the gentleman 
before his time runs out. I might add, 
Mr. Speaker, I have consulted personally 
with a naval officer who, as I men- 
tioned, spent the war in Murmansk 
and he advises me that never at any 
time throughout World War II, con- 
trary to the impression of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, incidentally, was 
the harbor iced over at all, and the 
only ice that forms is a skim which does 
not even impede a motorboat. He 
points out, Mr, Speaker, which the 
gentleman from Missouri ought to 
know, that actually the submarines that 
operate out of Murmansk operate out 
from a position which is removed from 
the harbor itself, and in that position 
no ice forms whatsoever. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is just 
exactly right. As a matter of fact, if 
we were going to discuss hearsay evi- 
dence, I might say that a high-ranking 
naval officer pointed out to me that be- 
cause the ice in the river in Murmansk 
harbor was such that in certain months 
out of the year they actually move the 
operation down many miles south of 
there, about 40 or 50 miles and, there- 
fore, the very base that the gentleman 
has mentioned is not used because, al- 
though they can operate with ice- 
breakers and a lot of other things, it is 
a lot more convenient to go farther south 
from there and operate from another 
base. 

Mr. STRATTON. We must be talking 
about two different places. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
talking about Murmansk. 

Mr. STRATTON. You move north, 
Mr. Speaker, to get away from the ice 
and not south. The reason that Mur- 
mansk is ice free is that the Gulf Stream 
runs by there and the submarine base is 
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to the north and that is why there is no 
ice around there. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
is they do move out of Murmansk be- 
cause of the ice conditions. The gentle- 
man himself has said that, and I think 
it clearly establishes the point I am 
making. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman has 
misunderstood me. The submarine base 
is located permanently in an area where 
there is no ice. There is no movement 
of submarines, so far as I know, accord- 
ing to the unclassified information that 
has been made available to me, if there 
is any movement at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I presented to the gen- 
tleman another base which is on the 
open sea and which is also not impeded 

y ice. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, no, 
read the “Shipping Guide” for that. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman, in 
fact, was not even aware that that base 
existed until I pointed it out to him. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might 
say just to keep the record straight that 
the gentleman from Missouri does not, 
of course, agree with that last state- 
ment. I yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is 
free to agree or disagree. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
am. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I read from 
the “Shipping Direction,” unclassified 
naval source, H.O. 122A, second edition, 
1951, corrected to April 16, 1958, referring 
to Petropavlovsk, which, Mr. Speaker, 
happens to be one of the major Soviet 
naval bases in the Far East. Very defi- 
nitely it is an open sea harbor and is re- 
ported to be easy to keep open. Ice- 
breakers work in the severe months. 

Mr. Speaker, if a harbor is easy to 
keep open, I submit the harbor is ice 
free. If we are going to quibble over 
whether the ice is removed manually or 
removed by the sun, I think the gentle- 
man realizes that he has made a wager 
on something that he is not entirely 
familiar with, and I think he ought to 
recognize that a base that can be kept 
open easily throughout the winter 
months where there is no interference 
with the operation of submarines cer- 
tainly means that the Soviet submarine 
threat, which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has tried to minimize, and which 
he has suggested is baseless and which 
he has suggested the Navy is trying by 
false and fallacious propaganda means 
to enlist the funds to fight this Soviet 
threat is, in fact, a very real threat. 

Here are two bases which are on the 
open sea which are not impeded by ice 
and which actually not only could but 
do support the tremendous Soviet sub- 
marine fleet. Therefore I think the gen- 
tleman should acknowledge to the 
House that his implications that this is 
a baseless threat are certainly not 
founded on fact. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman from New York is very capable 
with words. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri made no such statement as base- 
less threat. The gentleman pointed out 
that the Navy had exaggerated and en- 
gaged in propaganda. 
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I think the gentleman from New York 
by the matter he has read in his own 
statement has demonstrated that his case 
is not well founded. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wonder if the gen- 
tieman will not agree that the cost of 
the case of whisky would be much less 
than the cost of printing the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp of the proceedings of the 
last hour? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is quite correct on that and I 
frankly am not at all pleased with this 
kind of banter because this is a serious 
question. My purpose in having brought 
it up in this fashion was having seen in 
the paper the offering of a case of whis- 
ky to whoever sighted a Soviet subma- 
rine at the time when we were engaged 
in an appropriation bill dealing with 
defense and naval matters. So I chose 
this method of bringing up the other 
aspect, antisubmarine warfare. That 
was one of two aspects; the other was 
the requirement of bases. 

They are limited in their bases, and 
it is a very serious question and I have 
tried to discuss it seriously, and given 
the opportunity to others who might 
want to discuss certain aspects of it 
with me. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Just that we may 
conclude on a note of harmony, I am 
sure there are some others who would 
join in making a contribution to the Red 
Cross of a case of whisky to be used for 
medicinal purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree 
with that also. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will recognize by his statements 
that I have been yielding to him. Will 
the gentleman agree that I have yielded 
to him? 

Mr. STRATTON. I do not think there 
is any doubt but what the gentleman 
from Missouri has been most generous in 


yielding his time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me now? 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. I agree with the 
gentleman’s statement that this is not a 
joke, in spite of the so-called wager 
which, incidentally, as the gentleman 
knows, I do not want myself, but sug- 
gested that it be dedicated to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. What we are dealing 
with is a very serious naval question that 
involves the security of the country. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. And is it not true 
that the gentleman implied in his wager 
that the Soviets did not have any base 
which they could operate on the open sea 
throughout the year? And is it not true 
that on the basis of the information 
‘which I have developed it turns out that 
the Soviets do have two bases on the 
open sea in which ice is no problem, that 
the ice does not interfere with opera- 
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tions? And, therefore, is it not true 
that the gentleman from Missouri has 
lost his wager and that they really have 
two ice-free ports? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The answer 
of the gentleman from Missouri is obvi- 
ously “No.” I disagree with the gentle- 
man on the basis of the very matter the 
gentleman himself has read into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 
PLATFORM ON NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Dıccs] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, at its 1959 
convention at Sackett Lake, Monticello, 
N.Y., on May 15-17, the American Vet- 
erans Committee adopted a most com- 
prehensive platform on national affairs. 
Mr. Irvin Lechliter, executive director of 
the organization, has sent me a copy of 
that platform; and, at his request, I 
wish to extend my remarks to include it 
so that the Congress and others may be 
informed, first, as to the American Vet- 
erans Committee’s expansive interest in 
all areas of national concern and, sec- 
ond, as to the position the committee 
takes with respect to legislative pro- 
posals touching upon national issues. 

I commend the organization for act- 
ing affirmatively as regards issues facing 
the Nation, for offering its own thought- 
ful and constructive suggestions for a 
liberal legislative program to meet the 
challenges we face today. 

The platform follows: 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS PLATFORM OF THE AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, ADOPTED AT 
THEIR 1959 CONVENTION, May 15-17, AT 
Sackett LAKE, MONTICELLO, N.Y. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


AVC stands for the Bill of Rights as a 
living force animating the political life of 
our Nation and as a firm limitation on the 
arbitrariness of government. 

AVC stands for the Bill of Rights as a 
guarantee of our freedom to speak, to as- 
semble, to believe, and to dissent without 
fear from the conformities of the day. 

AVC stands for the constitutional guaran- 
tees of equality for all regardless of race, 
color, ancestry, national origin, and religion. 

AVC stands for responsible, efficient and 
honest government and for the merit sys- 
tem in government employment. 

AVC stands for a government possessing 
and willing to exercise all powers necessary 
to bring about a solution of our national 
problems. 

AVC stands for the just representation of 
the people in their legislatures within the 
framework of our national Constitution. 

AVC supports the basic economic policy 
of the Employment Act of 1946 which holds 
out the promise of economic security for all. 

AVC supports the active intervention of 
government, primarily of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the economy and general wel- 
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fare of our country to stimulate and pro- 
vide employment, to improve the physical 
conditions of our cities and towns, of our 
housing and our schools, to bring to all the 
greatest benefits from the development and 
conservation of our natural and industrial 
resources and to provide for the general 
welfare and health of our people. 

AVC supports a tax policy based on ability 
to pay and opposes regressive sales and ex- 
cise taxes. 

AVC stands for the recognition of equal 
rights for labor and management and for im- 
proved social benefits of employees. 

AVC supports an educational system and 
a public health service which will give the 
American people, and America’s youth in 
particular the knowledge, skills, and training, 
and the physical and mental health and 
stamina, to continue their forward march 
toward America's democratic fulfillment. 


GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY 
I. The Nation's freedom—the Bill of Rights 


1. We reaffirm the basic right of all Ameri- 
cans to due process of law, the right to coun- 
sel and to freedom from unlawful search and 
seizure. We oppose all efforts to suppress 
freedom to believe, speak, write, assemble, 
criticize, and dissent. 

2. A. We urge the passage and enforce- 
ment of Federal legislation and regulations 
which will insure to the citizens of the 
United States and of the several States the 
full measure of their privileges and immuni- 
ties of due process of law and the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution, regardless of race, color, 
ancestry, national origin, religion, or sex. 

B. In furtherance of the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court calling upon the States 
to integrate their school systems “with all 
deliberate speed” we urge the passage of 
Federal legislation which will: 

(1) Direct the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to give technical assist- 
ance to communities engaged in integra- 
tion—as well as draw up plans for any com- 
munity which has failed to initiate such 
integration plans of its own. 

(2) Give the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the further duty of seek- 
ing assistance from the Attorney General to 
enforce the above through all legal means 
at hand. 

(3) Provide Federal funds to help support 
school systems deprived of State financing 
because of State or local laws designed to 
hinder or evade integration, 

(4) Empower the Attorney General to seek 
injunctions or proceed under law on behalf 
of persons claiming deprivation of civil rights 
or liberties. 

C. We urge the enactment of Federal, 
State, and local legislation to prevent dis- 
crimination, whether through segregation or 
otherwise, because of race, color, national 
origin, ancestry, religion, or old age and also 
the denial of equal opportunity in: 

(1) Voting: (a) by abolition of poll tax 
and any other undue restriction or voting 
rights; (b) by legislation which makes it 
mandatory for all State voting registrars to 
maintain their records; (c) by legislation em- 
powering the Justice Department to obtain 
such records under orders from any Federal 
District Court. 

(2) Housing: By legislation aimed at 
cutting off Government aid at all levels to 
builders practicing racial or religious dis- 
crimination, 

(3) Employment: By creation of a Federal 
Commission on equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts; and legislation at all 
levels aimed against segregation in employ- 
ment. 

(4) The use of facilities and accommoda- 
tions open to the public. 

D. We urge the inclusion in all Federal 
legislation making grants to States, munici- 
palities or private institutions, of a provision 
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requiring these grants to be used without 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
ancestry, national origin, religion or sex 
(except for institutions limited to the mem- 
bers of a particular denomination or of one 
sex.) 

E. We urge protection by Federal law of 
all members of the Armed Forces from physi- 
cal violence, because of race, color, ancestry, 
national origin or religion. 

F. We urge making lynching a Federal 
crime as well as making provisions for com- 
pensation to the families of lynching victims. 

G. We favor Federal legislation making it 
a crime to bomb or to conspire to bomb 
school, church and other public and quasi- 
public property. 

H. We believe in the principle of church- 
state separation and are therefore opposed to 
the use of public funds for church-adminis- 
tered schools, the display of religious symbols 
on public property and sectarian instruction 
in public schools. 

I. We favor freedom from censorship of 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, 
motion pictures and other media by the 
Post Office, Customs Bureau, police depart- 
ments and other units of government as well 
as by private pressure-groups. 

J. We oppose wire-tapping and electronic 
eavesdropping, whether by private indi- 
viduals or Government officials, elected or 
appointed. 


3. A. The right against self-incrimination. , 


A personal right to refuse to testify on any 
matter which he fears may tend to incrimi- 
nate him is a fundamental constitutional 
right which should not be diluted or im- 
paired. No inference of guilt in any legal 
proceeding should be drawn in regards to 
any person solely because such person ex- 
ercises this right. 

B. The right to travel. 
American citizen to travel abroad should not 
be arbitrarily abridged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A citizen should be free to leave 
this country without an “exit permit” which 
the passport has in recent years in large part 
become. 

O. Immigration and naturalization. We 
urge revision of the immigration and 
naturalization laws to eliminate racial and 
religious discrimination, to eliminate the 
outdated national origins quota system and 
to do away with distinction in the treatment 
of native born and naturalized citizens. 

We urge that all hearings on immigration 
and naturalization matters be subject to the 
safeguards of the Administrative Procedures 
Act. 

We urge revision of our nationality laws to 
remove from them the provisions on loss of 
citizenship except for loss of citizenship 
through voluntary expatriation. 

We urge that no person should be deported 
for any activity which was legal at the time 
of such activity. We urge furthermore, a re- 
vision of our deportation policies so as to 
make any person who has lived a major 
portion of his life in the United States since 
childhood not subject to deportation. 


II, The Nation’s Government 


1, Freedom of information: The right of 
the people to full knowledge of governmental 
affairs must not be abridged, except where 
disclosure would imperil the national se- 
curity or where disclosure would, without 
substantial public benefit, encroach on the 
right of the individual to personal liberty or 
freedom, 

2. Congress: We urge proper changes in 
the rules of the Congress of the United States 
which will make it possible for the majority 
of the Members to vote cloture or close de- 
bate on legislation after a reasonable period, 
and which will make merit, not tenure alone 
the standard to be used in the selection of 
committee chairmen. 

3. State and Federal relations: Federal 
payments to the States for ald to schools 
in federally impacted areas, for assistance to 


The right of an 
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the blind, disabled, dependent children, and 
the aged, for slum clearance, waste treat- 
ment facilities, vocational education, and 
hospital construction must be continued. 
We favor Federal supervision which assures 
minimum standards in the performance of 
these cooperative programs, 

4. State and local government: We urge 
reapportionment within the States to pro- 
vide for equitable representation based on 
current population distribution, 

5. The Federal civil service: 

A. Apart from discharges based on reor- 
ganization of Government activities or reduc- 
tions in force, Government employees should 
be discharged only for cause and through 
due process of law. The employee should 
be presented with a written statement of 
charges, have the right to a hearing before 
an impartial board. He shall have the right 
to present evidence, be confronted with ad- 
verse witnesses, cross-examine witnesses, and 
receive a transcript of the hearing free of 
charge. Action toward his separation from 
from the Government service should be 
taken only on the basis of the record thus 
made. 

B. The rights granted to veterans in the 
Veterans Preference Act in regard to dis- 
charge procedures and appeals should be ex- 
tended to all Government employees except 
those in probationary status. 

6. District of Columbia: We urge that the 
District of Columbia receive: 

A. The right to full local self-government; 

B. The right to vote in presidential elec- 
tions and to representation in the electoral 
college in proportion to its population; 

C. The right to elect one nonvoting Com- 
missioner to sit in the House of Representa- 
tives and to represent the District in Con- 
gress; 

D. A fixed annual contribution in lieu of 
real and personal property taxes on feder- 
ally owned property within the District of 
Columbia. 

ECONOMIC SECURITY 


III. Basic economic policy 


1. We continue to support the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 which states it is the pol- 
icy of the Government to create and main- 
tain “conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment, for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.” 

2. To insure the interest of the consumer, 
we urge Congress to establish a Department 
of the Consumer, to be headed by a Secre- 
tary of Cabinet rank. 

3. We know from our national experience 
that maximum prosperity, without inflation, 
can only be attained and maintained so long 
as the national economy continues to ex- 
pand its consumption and investment with 
increased leisure at a rate equal to our popu- 
lation growth, plus rising productivity per 
man-hour. National policies and programs 
to insure this rate of national economic 
growth should be established. 

IV. Monetary and tax policy 

1. Monetary policy: 

A. We urge the increase of and additional 
appropriations for much-needed social, wel- 
fare and economic measures as sound in- 
vestments in the well-being of our Nation. 

B. We urge easier credit for small business, 
home building, and the family farm. 

C. We urge the establishment of a Federal 
capital budget for reimbursable public works 
projects with a life in excess of five years, 
in order to rationalize public works ap- 
propriations and to improve the accounting 
and budgetary operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

2. Tax policy: 

Increased economic activity together with 
stricter enforcement of our tax laws should 
produce much of the income needed to 
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finance the Government programs which we 
support. 

We urge the elimination of special pro- 
visions in the internal revenue laws which 
are discriminatory in nature. As blatant 
examples, we point to the favored tax treat- 
ment of the extractive industries, the re- 
stricted stock options for corporate execu- 
tives, the retirement income credit, the 
preferred tax treatment of profits on stock 
market transactions, and the dividend ex- 
clusion and credit provisions, 

We also call for an end to the abuse of 
the deductibility of business expenses to fi- 
mance luxurious travel, vacations, and en- 
tertainment for business management, pro- 
fessional men and sales executives. 


V. Housing and urban renewal 


AVC is vitally aware of how closely the 
country’s economy and well-being are de- 
pendent upon the building and housing in- 
dustries and of the continued need for ad- 
ditional housing at reasonable rents. With 
this in mind we offer the following housing 


program: 

1. That the FHA and VA insure mort- 
gages for a term up to 40 years with low 
downpayments and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make said mortgages attractive in- 
vestments to lending institutions. - 

2. An enlarged and vigorous middle in- 
come program both publicly owned and 
Government stimulated and privately spon- 
sored including consumer cooperative hous- 
ing as the best method of meeting the needs 
of an eyer-growing middle class. 

3. That ‘the Government (municipal, 
State, Federal) pursue a vigorous program 
of urban renewal planning and make pro- 
visions for the smaller builder-owner and 
individual owner to participate actively. 

4. Vigorous enforcements of present Gov- 


` ernment antidiscrimination clauses in FHA 


and VA loan provisions and a Federal law 
insuring open occupancy in all sales and 
rentals. 

5. Continued and expanded publicly 
owned housing for low income groups, to- 
gether with a Government stimulated, pri- 
vately sponsored program to provide hous- 


- ing for said groups with a view toward giv- 


ing subsidies, grants-in-aid, mortgage guar- 
antees, site clearance aid and real estate tax 
abatement. ' 

6. That the Government (Federal, State, 
and municipal) make allowance in the form 
of subsidized additional mortgage guaran- 
tees and real estate tax abatement to 
builders and owners who make special pro- 
visions for the disabled and the aged. 


VI. Conservation and development of 
natural resources 


We view the development and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources as a vital part 
of the Government's role and policymak- 
ing function in the economy. Because of 
the scope of the subject, we state, however, 
our proposals in this field under a separate 
heading. 

1, Department of Natural Resources. We 
suggest. the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Interior as a Department of Natural 
Resources to promote effective application 
of the principles of conservation and de- 
velopment to all segments of our national 
life concerned with natural resources, and 
to center Federal responsibility in this field 
clearly within a single agency. 

2. Soil and Forest Conservation. We urge 
the Department of the Interior and Agri- 
culture to continue and expand their pro- 
grams of education and control designed to 
encourage wise conservation practices. We 
further request the appropriate committees 
of Congress to remain constantly vigilant 
to detect and prevent by appropriate legis- 
lation any unnecessary destruction or loss of 
the truly irreplaceable resources of soil and 
forest. 

3. Water conservation. We recognize that, 
if water use continues to increase at its 
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present rate, we shall be faced within a 
century with the necessity of using and re- 
using every gallon of water available from 
natural sources within our country. 

A. We therefore, reaffirm our strong sup- 
port of the comprehensive river basin de- 
velopment (one river—one plan) principle 
first proclaimed by Theodore Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress of February 26, 
1908. 

B. We urge the accelerated application of 
this principle to our great river basins in 
order to assure their full development and 
to prevent the waste of a large proportion 
of their resources, and condemn the aban- 
donment of this principle by the present 
administration in the Hells Canyon conflict 
and the violation of the comprehensive plan 
for the Columbia River Basin. 

C. We favor enactment of legislation to 
establish a coordinated Great Plains Admin- 

_ istration and the coordination of separate 
‘regional developments of this type, both 
with respect to river valley considerations 
and to national economic policies. 

D. We urge the Federal Government to 
undertake the planning and construction of 
multi-purpose water and power projects sim- 
ilar to the one provided for in the Tennessee 
Valley. The value of the social and eco- 
nomic benefits provided by these projects 
to these areas and their inhabitants are far 
in excess of the investment made by the 
Government in their development. Their 
very scope and vastness preclude their 
proper development by the short-term, 
plece-meal operations of private power in- 
terests. 

E. With the limitations of fresh water 
from natural sources clearly in view, we 
ask for development and conservation of 

all our water resources for maximum do- 
mestic, agricultural, industrial and recre- 
ational uses. 

F. We urge the Department of the Inte- 
rior to expedite the program to develop 
economic means of converting brackish and 
saline waters into usable fresh waters at 
economic cost. 

4. Energy resources conservation: We call 
for the establishment of a rational, compre- 
hensive national policy to guide the develop- 
ment and use of our energy resources and 
a positive, dynamic Federal program to ef- 
fectuate that policy, especially: 

A. The maximum feasible development of 
our only perpetually renewable energy re- 
source, the hydro-electric power of our 
great river systems, including Federal con- 
struction of such multi-purpose power dams 
as Hells Canyon Dam, the Trinity River 
project and other waterpower, irrigation, 
flood control and navigation works, using 
standards of feasibility for such projects 
based upon their reasonably expected sery- 
ice life. 

B. A continuation and acceleration of the 
Federal programs to develop and stimulate 
development of effective processes for the 
utilization of our immense reserves of oil, 
shale and coal. 

C. The speedy development of atomic 
energy (both fission and fusion type) for 
power and other peaceful purposes, includ- 
ing the construction of atomic power re- 
actors and powerplants by the Government, 
to develop atomic technology and ultimately 
to provide for low-cost atomic power. 

D. With our production and consumption 
of electric energy increasing at phenomenal 
rates, we urge the establishment of a ra- 
tional and coherent national policy to maxi- 
mize the benefits available from the great 
strides technology has made in high-capac- 
ity, high-voltage generation and transmis- 
sion and to assure to every part of the 
Nation the economic stimulus of abundant 
low-cost power. 

5. Wildlife and recreation: We urge an in- 
creasing expansion of our national park 
system, national monuments and national 
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forests for recreation of the people of the 
United States and for preservation of wild- 
life and the conservation of the few re- 
maining wilderness areas in our country in 
their natural state. 

6. Public lands and Indian rights: We 
strongly recommend enactment of laws mak- 
ing it mandatory for the executive branch 
to submit to Congress for prior approval any 
proposal to sell or grant proprietary priv- 
ileges in Federal-owned land or resources to 
private interests. We oppose revocation of 
Federal commitments entered into by treaty 
between the U.S. Government and various 
Indian tribes. We shall support efforts to 
safeguard Indian lands and resources from 
exploitation and expropriation in violation 
of treaty obligations. 


VII. Agriculture 


We believe that the land, water and other 
natural resources should be used and con- 
served by owners and operators in such a 
manner as to pass on these irreplaceable 
natural resources undiminished to future 
generations. 

We are convinced that families on family 
farms can best conserve these priceless na- 
tional assets and that they are an essen- 
tial balancing force in the social, economic 
and political structure that is vital to the 
stability, preservation and improvement of 
representative democratic government. 

We support the right of farm families to 
earn and receive income from their work, 
management, and property ownership equiv- 
alent to those earned and received by people 
in other walks of life from similar produc- 
tive resources. 

We believe that these aims can be at- 
tained through combined individual and co- 
operative private action with and under 
programs of democratic government. 

Industrialized agriculture, which now is 
able to use unprotected and sweated farm 
labor, domestic and imported, in competing 
unfairly with family type farming, must be 
brought into compliance with all labor and 
welfare legislation which now protects non- 
farm industrial workers, including the Wage- 
Hours Act, social security, unemployment 
compensation, the Taft-Hartley Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act and State workmen’s 
compensation, health and safety laws. Only 
as these long overdue extensions of cover- 
age are made can more than 2 million mi- 
grant farm workers—the most depressed, 
helpless, and exploited remaining segment 
of our society—be given first-class citizen- 
ship in our economy; only as this is done 
can family farm operators be assured of the 
fair competition needed for their survival 
at a truly American standard of living. 


VIII. Labor and social policy 


We urge: 

1. An increase in the Federal minimum 
wage to $1.25 and extension of Federal mini- 
mum wage legislation to coyer employees 
now excluded. We favor similar extension 
of coverage for the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as a whole. 

2. Federal standards to increase unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, more realistic 
eligibility standards and lengthening of the 
period for which benefits are paid to 39 
weeks. 

3. Improved social security benefits, in- 
cluding earlier optional retirement. We 
warn against the tendency of administra- 
tors of the act to construe the act narrowly 
in many individual cases, so as to deny social 
security benefits contrary to the spirit of 
the act. 

4. Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
outlaw State right-to-work laws, to compel 
the NLRB to accept jurisdiction whenever 
an employer is actually engaged in inter- 
state commerce, to grant strikers the right 
to vote in certification elections and gener- 
ally to establish labor's equality with man- 
agement in labor’s own sphere. Such 
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changes in the law are necessary since the 
Taft-Hartley Act has not brought about 
friendly relations between management and 
labor but has unjustifiably limited—espe- 
cially as currently administered—the sphere 
of union activity and has unjustly prevented 
workers, in many parts of the Nation, espe- 
cially in the South, from exercising their 
right to organize. 

5. Enactment of laws for the full disclos- 
ure of the administration of pension and 
health and welfare plans, whether admin- 
istered by unions or management or jointly 
by both. Federal law should follow exist- 
ing Federal securities legislation and State 
laws such as that of the State of New York, 
except for the exemptions contained in the 
latter. 

6. The recently disclosed abuses in labor 
union management call for labor vigorously 
to clean its own house with the aid of Fed- 
eral remedial legislation, Caution should be 
exercised in regard to legislation dealing 
with internal union management so that it 
will strengthen, not weaken an independent 
democratic labor movement. In particular, 
we oppose proposals to bring the labor union 
under the sway of the antitrust laws. 

7. Legislation requiring unions to admit 
to membership qualified applicants with- 
out regard to race, color, ancestry, national 
origin, religion or sex. 

8. Legislation granting official recognition 
to Federal employee unions, 


IX. Education 


Impressed by the fresh insights and per- 
suaded by the soundness of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund 1958 Report on Education in 
America, we call for active governmental 
leadership, community interest and support; 

1. To promote widespread recognition of 
the fact that “in the quality of education 
lies the fate of freedom itself,” to provide 
educational opportunity for every American 
to the limits of his capacity, and to identify 
the talented among us and challenge them 
to their highest achievement. 

2. To insure the availability of adequate 
funds for public school construction and 
raising teachers’ salaries, such as in the re- 
vised Murray-Metcalf bill (or similar legis- 
lation) and for necessary expansion of the 
physical plant in tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning, all on a scale sufficient to 
satisfy the demands imposed by continuing 
increases in student population and the cost 
of living, to improve the quality of educa- 
tion and to elevate the status of the teach- 
ing profession to a level commensurate with 
its social importance; also to explore the 
practicability of the creation of a large fund 
to provide loans repayable by the borrowers 
over long terms out of excess earnings at- 
tributable to education above minimum 
levels. 

3. To improve and extend existing scholar- 
ship and loan programs for college and uni- 
versity students, 

4. To extend scholarship and exchange 
programs for study by Americans abroad 
and by nationals of other countries in the 
United States. 

5. To appropriate adequate Federal aid to 
communities impacted by Federal programs. 
X. Public health 

We urge: 

1. Increased Federal expenditures for re- 
search in the prevention and cure of illness. 

2. Expansion of medical insurance and 
group medical care plans, including a plan 
for national health insurance. 

3. Expansion of public health facilities 
and services, hospitals and nursing homes 
and facilities for the rehabilitation of the 
aged and disabled, 

4. Access by patients to all health facili- 
ties and services, hospitals and nursing 
homes without regard to race, color, an- 
cestry, national origin, religion or sex. 
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XI. Civil defense 


Aware of the importance of a vigorous 
civil defense effort to the very survival of 
the United States and its people, AVC favors 
effective action at all levels of governmental 
and individual effort in order to secure the 
maximum degree of protection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
THE BIOLOGICAL AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL EFFECTS OF A NUCLEAR 
WAR 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, mod- 
ern science and industrial techniques 
have produced many types of nuclear 
weapons and systems of delivery. Indi- 
vidual nuclear weapons may range in 
quantities of released energy from a few 
hundred tons of TNT power to 10, 20, 
30 millions of tons of TNT power. A 
thousand-ton TNT bomb is called a kilo- 
ton bomb, a million-ton TNT bomb is 
called a megaton bomb. 

It is common knowledge in military 
circles that the nuclear weapons inven- 
tories of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union are com- 
puted in thousands of megatons. Each 
of these nations are producing many 
additional megatons of nuclear weapons 
annually for their respective inventories. 

Each of these nations have announced 
to the world that they will use their 
nuclear weapons in defense of their na- 
tional interest to preserve their particu- 
lar way of life. 

The threat of nuclear war, therefore, 
hangs over the world unless somehow a 
way can be found to establish universal 
peace between the nuclear weapons own- 
ing nations of the world. 

The great problem which faces, not 
just the diplomats, but the more than 
2% billion people who live in the present 
uneasy cold war situation, is to find a 
solution to prevent a worldwide nuclear 
war. 

Before any problem can be solved it 
must be understood. The more difficult 
and complicated the problem, the harder 
it is to find the solution. 

Since the dawn of history, we know 
that war has existed between tribes, 
empires, and nations. Wherever men 
with antagonistic beliefs and ambitions 
of conquest possessed the weapons of 
their age, it seemed that—almost auto- 
matically—there was conflict—war. 

The simple weapon, a club, a spear, 
a sword or a gun, was improved and mul- 
tiplied and wars became more efficient, 
in the slaughter of greater numbers of 
human . The increase in effi- 
ciency of weapons did not prevent wars. 
In each succeeding war more advanced 
weapons were used. 

History does not record an instance 
of a nation refusing to use its most 
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efficient weapon if faced with the threat 
of survival. 

The most efficient weapon ever devel- 
oped in man’s long history is the atomic- 
hydrogen weapon. One 10-megaton nu- 
clear weapon will release almost four 
times the energy which was released in 
all the bombs of World War II— 2,600, 
000 tons of TNT equivalent. 

We have no reason to believe that 
history will not be repeated. In the 
light of man's long and violent history, 
how can we say with confidence, There 
will be peace in our time. Nuclear war 
will not be visited on the people of the 
world”? 

The major nations of the world are 
engaged in a mad race to increase their 
inventories of nuclear weapons and to 
develop a more efficient method of de- 
livery upon their potential targets in 
other nations. 

More than half of the Federal budget 
of the United States is expended in the 
armament race. The same situation 
exists in all the great nations. Human- 
ity is carrying a crushing and suicidal 
burden, 

How can this burden be lifted? 

How can man be saved from the sui- 
cidal result of the nuclear armament 
race? 

If we are to prevent nuclear war there 
must be a reversal of the trends of his- 
torical behavior. There must be as great 
a revolution in the minds of millions, 
yes hundreds of millions of human be- 
ings throughout the world, as there has 
been in the efficiency of weapons since 
1945. 

What can cause this revolution in the 
minds of men, which will be so world 
sweeping in its effect as to reverse the 
centuries-old trend of human behavior? 

Can it be caused by political ideas? 
Conflicting political ideas have been the 
genesis for wars beyond number. 

Can it be caused by religious ideas? 
Conflicting religious ideas have been the 
cause or excuse for wars as far back as 
history is recorded. 

I know of no political ideology whose 
attraction is so universal as to create the 
change in man’s behavior which we seek. 

I know of no religious faith whose at- 
traction is so strong as to inspire uni- 
versal acceptance by all races and creeds. 

Is there a natural trait in man which 
is universal and powerful enough to 
cause the same response in people of all 
religions, races, and creeds? 

I have tried to find such a trait. Love, 
hate, hunger, fear—all these traits I have 
weighed and found wanting. Then I 
thought of the desire to live. Certainly 
here is the most compelling universal 
trait of the natural compulsions in man. 

There is an end to love, to hate, to 
hunger, and even to fear. But, the will 
to survive, the will to live, persists in 
most men until conscious mind ceases to 
function. 

Is it true that the will to survive is the 
first and strongest law of nature? A 
plant, an animal, yes, and a man will 
strive against all the adverse elements of 
the environment to survive. 

It may be that the desire to live, the 
will to survive, is the key to man’s sur- 
vival in the nuclear age. 
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If, however, this trait within all 
humankind is to be utilized, it must be 
awakened to the threat against survival 
which I firmly believe exists in the on 
rushing danger of nuclear war. Before 
the minds of men can be awakened and 
convinced that their own life, their actual 
survival and the survival of their families 
is involved, they must understand the 
nature and effect which a nuclear world- 
wide war would have upon the human 
race. They must know and believe that 
their individual chance for survival is 
very meager. It must become, in each 
mind, a conviction that nuclear war is 
a hazard which they cannot escape by 
good fortune. Each person must realize 
that a great personal hazard exists of 
loss of their life. Or, if they do escape 
death, they will probably have their 
bodies so damaged by radiation that their 
life span will be shortened. 

They must also realize that the sur- 
vivors will live in a world where dam- 
aged genes and chromosomes will exist 
in the genetic pool of human life for un- 
told generations. 

In my considered opinion, an under- 
standing of the effects of nuclear war is 
an absolute necessity then, if a convic- 
tion of personal and family hazard is to 
become a part of a force which can affect 
or regulate the behavior of human beings 
throughout the world. This under- 
standing must be built upon logical and 
provable facts, rather than appeals to 
emotions, such as blind fear, hate, or 
philosophical, political, and religious 
views. 

This reasoning is not to disparage any 
of these strong factors which may be 
dominant in the mental control of be- 
havior. It is a recognition, rather, of 
the historical fact that their degree of 
control has not been universal in appli- 
cation or effect upon the global man. 

Approach to the human mind must 
continue to be made through any avenue 
where effective understanding can be 
made. The time may be tragically short. 

How can the people of the world be 
reached with the true facts attendant 
upon a full scale nuclear war? 

First, they must be furnished those 
facts in a calm and judicious manner. 
We must establish—on the record—basic 
scientific facts and interpretation of 
facts in the field of nuclear weapon 
effects on man and earth’s environment. 
Those facts must be based on the testi- 
mony of professional experts in each 
field of knowledge. Those professional 
experts must be chosen because of their 
expertness rather than because they may 
be newsworthy or “big name.” 

In order to bring to the people the 
vital facts, the special Subcommittee on 
Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will hold a series of pub- 
lic hearings on the biological and en- 
vironmental effects of a nuclear war. 
The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. on 
June 22, 1959, in the Senate caucus room. 
Additional hearings will be held each day 
during the following 4 days in the old 
Supreme Court room. 

The subcommittee has, for some time, 
realized that considerable confusion 
exists in the public mind as to the prob- 
able effects of nuclear weapons and their 
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aftermath in the event of their employ- 
ment in war. 

We believe it is in the national interest 
to clarify this confusion and that clari- 
fication can be accomplished within the 
limits of unclassified information. 

The subcommittee and its staff have 
earnestly and diligently prepared an 
agenda and invited a distinguished and 
competent group of professional experts 
to be witnesses. These witnesses have 
been chosen strictly on the basis of their 
competence and experience in the differ- 
ent fields of nuclear phenomena, with 
particulary emphasis on nuclear weapons 
effects. 

In the biomedical field, we have chosen 
the men who have had the most experi- 
ence in laboratory work on animals and 
actual experience in treating human 
beings who have been exposed to radia- 
tion, such as the Japanese survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the Mar- 
shall Islands victims. 

In the field of structural damage from 
blast and fire, we have chosen the ex- 
perts who conducted or evaluated the “on 
the ground” results of bomb tests at the 
Nevada and South Pacific testing 
grounds. 

We turned to the experts in the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, backed by their world- 
wide organization, to establish for us a 
typical weather pattern for the date of 
our simulated attack. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation has cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent in transferring our attack assump- 
tions to maps, charts, and other visual 
aids. Their experience in computing 
structural damage by blast and fire, as 
well as human casualties in the various 
“Operation Alerts,” provided us with re- 
Sponsible and competent assistance in 
these vital fields. 

We have utilized a mass of unclassified 
data from governmental and private 
sources on the effects of radiation. We 
are particularly indebted to Dr. Paul 
Tompkins, his associate, Mr. W. R. 
Strope, and others from the Naval Ra- 
diological Laboratory. 

The resources of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, its personnel, and unclassi- 
fied publications have been made avail- 
able by Chairman McCone and have been 
of great value to the subcommittee and 
its staff. 

It is the sincere purpose of the subeom- 
mittee to bring to the people of our coun- 
try and the world the vital facts regard- 
ing the effects which a nuclear war would 
have on man and his environment. We 
believe that an informed and intelligent 
citizenry is the best insurance for the 
survival of free people. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY— 
PROPOSED OUTLINE FoR PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON THE BIOLOGICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL 


TION, JUNE 22-26, 1959 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE HEARINGS 
Purpose 

To project as far as is technically possible 
the probable impact of the detonation of 
X000 megatons of nuclear weapons upon 
man and his environment both in the coun- 
tries attacked and elsewhere on the planet. 
Competent witnesses in the biological and 
physical sciences will testify. The main 
emphasis of the hearings will be on the 
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nuclear radiation effects of modern 
weapons. 
Background 

The subcommittee has, for quite some 
time, held the opinion that considerable 
confusion exists in the public mind as to 
the probable effects of nuclear weapons and 
their aftermath in the event of their em- 
ployment in war. It is in the national in- 
terest to clarify this confusion insofar as 
possible within the limits of classification 
regulation. 

Part of the apathy in the U.S. civil de- 
fense effort may be traced to ignorance of 
the true effects of radioactive fallout. In 
a time of national emergency an unin- 
formed public could present a very real 
hazard to the Nation's security. 


Limitations 


No attempt will be made in this series of 
hearings to consider the overall impact of 
nuclear war upon the Nation’s economy, 
specific recovery measures, or the degree of 
industrial recuperability in the long range 
post attack situation. 


Classification 


Since the hearings will deal directly with 
the effects of nuclear weapons and their 
biological consequences, extreme care must 
be exercised to prevent the introduction of 
classified material. 


The attack pattern 


To assure a uniform basic problem it was 
decided that the attack pattern would be 
specified by the committee. This would pro- 
vide a common basis from which independ- 
ent analysis could then be made by each 
witness. 

To absolutely insure against the possi- 
bility of any direct or indirect inferences to 
existing classified war plans or stockpile in- 
formation, the committee, by design, re- 
frained from requesting the support of any 
Department of Defense agencies in estab- 
lishing this pattern or from using any 
classified information. 

The pattern was developed under the 
following assumptions: 

1. Type of attack: A limited attack de- 
livered against Western European bases and 
the continental United States by an aggres- 
sor employing any or all of the following 
weapons systems (the term “limited” is 
meant to denote less than the maximum 
scale of attack but with greater dispersion 
of weapons than an attack directed only 
against strategic force bases) : 

A. Long range bombardment aircraft. 

B. Submarine delivered missiles. 

C. ICBM’s. 

For the purposes of computing global fall- 
out a limited retaliatory attack against the 
aggressor homeland is used. 

In making these assumptions the sub- 
committee has, in no manner, attempted to 
“wargame” or explore the many factors in- 
volved in the problem of delivery or re- 
taliation but is accepting for working pur- 
poses a net delivery in the limited types of 
attack involving the megatonnage indicated. 

2. Selection and location of targets: The 
targets in the continental United States were 
selected in accordance with those types used 
by OCDM in the conduct of their unclassi- 
fied civil defense exercises and from pub- 
lished lists of military bases and Atomic 
Energy Commission installations. It was 
necessary to designate specific targets in 
order that realistic casualty and damage 
estimates could be prepared. 

No attempt was made to pinpoint tar- 
gets outside the continental United States. 
However, a total yield contribution in the 
Northern Hemisphere is necessary for long 
range, world-wide fallout computation. 

3. Weapons: 

(a) Weapons spectrum: 


10 MT 3 MT 
8 MT 2 MT 
1 MT 
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(b) Total megaton contribution on con- 
tinental United States: 1,453 megatons. 
(c) Continental U.S. target distribution: 
t: Total megatons 
70 Critical target areas indus- 
trial complexes, communica- 
tion centers, population cen- 


TEE) icon ccm — 566 MT 
112 Air Force installations 653 MT 
21 AEC installations ~----- 168 MT 
12 Army installations. = 24 MT 
5 Navy installations 28 MT 
4 Marine Corps installations...014 MT 


(d) Time of attack: 12 o'clock, Green- 
wich Meridian time, on a typical mid-Octo- 
ber day (assumes completed harvest in ag- 
gressor homeland), 

(e) Weather pattern: Actual pattern of 
October 17, 1958. 

(f) Height of burst: All weapons ground 
burst. 

(g) Fission-fusion ratio: 50/50 (all weap- 
ons). 

(h) Megaton contribution on Northern 
Hemisphere outside the continental United 
States: 2,500 megatons (includes (a) con- 
tribution on aggressor homeland; (b) con- 
tribution on overseas U.S. and allied tar- 
gets). 

TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 
Monday, June 22 


Morning session, 10 a.m.; location, caucus 
room, Old Senate Office Building. 

I. Opening statement by Chairman Ho tr- 
FIELD: 10 a.m.—10:20 a.m. (20 minutes). 

II. Basic assumptions and presentation of 
the attack pattern: 10:20 a.m.-10:40 a.m, (20 
minutes). 

A. Topics covered: Over-all situation, type 
of attack, time of attack, weapons and yields 
involved, target complexes. 

B. Witness: Mr. Eugene Quindlen, Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

III. Statement for the record—comments 
on the assumptions: 10:40 a.m—10:50 a.m. 
(10 minutes). 

Witness: Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

IV. Basic effects of the specific weapons 
used in the hypothetical attack pattern: 
10:50 a.m—11:20 a.m. (30 minutes): 

A. Topics covered: Blast, thermal and 
initial radiation effects of the following weap- 
ons; 10-megaton, 8-megaton, 3-megaton, 2- 
megaton, 1-megaton. 

B. Witness: To be announced. 

IV. Initial radiation and physical effects of 
the attack against the continental United 
States: 11:20 a.m—12:15 p.m. (55 minutes). 

A. Topics covered: 

1. Radiation patterns, below 60,000 feet for 
the period: D-Day plus D plus 90 days. 

2. The blast and thermal damage assess- 
ment—not to include human casualties. 

B. Witness: Dr. Charles Shafer, Office of 
Civil Defense Mobilization. 


Monday, June 22 


Afternoon session, 2 p.m.;. location, caucus 
room, Old Senate Office Building. 

V. The worldwide fallout pattern: 2 pm. 
2:15 p.m, (15 minutes). 

A. Topics covered: 

1. A presentation of the worldwide fallout 
pattern resulting from the aggressor attack 
on the continental United States and U.S. 
and allied bases in the Northern Hemisphere 
and the retaliatory attack on the aggressor 
homeland by the U.S. strategic forces. 

2. The long-term hazard. 

B. Witness: Dr. Lester Machta, U.S. 
Weather Bureau. 

VI. Basic properties and effects of radio- 
active fallout: 2:15 p.m—3:15 p.m. (60 min- 
utes). 

A. Topic covered: 

1. Composition of debris. 

(a) Radioactive elements produced by fis- 
sion and fusion. 

(b) Effects on dose rates and total dose. 
(Notes.—Each single factor will be related 
to the time and distance from a single 
detonation.) 
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2. Deviations from theory. 

B. Witness: Dr. Terry Triffet, Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Fran- 
eisco, Calif. 

VII. Factors modifying behavior of radio- 
active deposits: 

A. Topics covered: 

1, Effects of meteorology (wind and 
weather conditions), 3:15 p.m-—3:30 p.m. 
(15 minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Lester Machta, U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 

2. Degree of builtupness on the deposits 
and radiation fields produced, 3:30 p.m.—4:15 
p.m, (45 minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Charles M. Eisenhauer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 

3. Neutrons (prompt gammas), 4:15 pm. 
4:45 p.m. (30 minutes). 

Witness: To be announced. 


Tuesday, June 23 


session, 10 a.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

4. Normal weathering and the effects of 
terrain (mountains and hills; ravines and 
gullies; vegetation, etc.), 10 a.m.—10:50 a.m. 
(50 minutes) . 

Witness: Mr. Myron Hawkins, project civil, 
University of California. 

VIII, Round table panel discussion on the 
basic properties and effects of radioactive 
fallout: 10:50 a.m—11:50 a.m. (60 minutes). 

Panel membership: Dr. Paul Tompkins, 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory; Dr. 
Terry Triffet, Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory; Dr. Charles M. Eisenhauer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; Mr. Myron Haw- 
kins, project civil; Mr. Robert Corsbie, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. Charles 
Shafer, Office of Civil Defense Mobilization; 
Dr. Lester Machta, U.S. Weather Bureau. 

IX. Biological effects: 

A. Humans: 

1. Blast effects, 11:50 a.m—12:30 p.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Clayton S. White, Director of 
Research, Lovelace Foundation, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


Tuesday, June 23 


Afternoon session, 2 p.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

2. Heat and light (thermal burns and flash 
effects on the eyes), 2 p.m.-2:40 p.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witnesses: Dr. William T. Ham, Jr., de- 
partment of biophysics, Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va.; Dr. George Mixter, 
Jr., associate professor of surgery, NYU Post 
Graduate School of Medicine; Cmdr. Charles 
H. Fugitt, USN, radiation consultant. 

3. Radiation: (a) Acute effects, 2:40 p. m. 
3:20 p.m. (40 minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Payne S. Harriss, health re- 
search division, Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory. 

(b) Effects from protracted exposures. 

(1) Experimental: 3:20 pm-—4 p.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witness: Col. J. E. Pickering, USAF, 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex. 

(2) Humans: 4 p.m.-ő5 p.m. (60 minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Robert R. Newell, Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

Wednesday, June 24 

Morning session; 10 a.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

(c) Skin (beta burns): 10 a.m—10:30 am. 
(30 minutes). 

Witness: To be announced. 

(d) Acute effects of ingestion and inhala- 
tion of fallout debris: 

(1) Ingestion: 10:30 a.m—10:50 a.m. (20 
minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Gordon Dunning, Division of 
Biology and Medicine, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
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(2) Inhalation: 10:50 a.m.-11:30 a.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Stanton Cohn, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. 

(e) Measures of body burdens of fission 
products: 11:30 a.m—12 noon (30 minutes). 

Witness: Lt. Col. James B. „M. D., 
USA, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. 


Wednesday, June 24 


Afternoon session, 2 p.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

(f) Somatic and genetic effects: 

(1) Somatic: 2 p.m.-2:40 p.m. (40 min- 
utes). 

Witness; Dr. Hardin Jones, Donner Labora- 
tory, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

(2) Genetic: 2:40 pm-3:20 p.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witness: Dr. James V. Neel, department 
of human genetics, University of Michigan 
Medical School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

X. Panel on biological effects: 3:20 p.m— 
4:20 p.m. (60 minutes). 

Panel members: Dr Paul C. Tompkins, 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory; Dr. 
Robert R. Newell, Naval Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory; Dr. Donald Chamberlain, 
University of Pennsylvania: Dr. Gordon 
Dunning, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; 
Dr. Hardin Jones, Donner Laboratory; Dr. 
Payne S. Harriss, Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory; Dr James V. Neel, University of 
Michigan. 

XI. Environmental contamination: 

A. Effect on animals: 4:20 p.m.—4:40 p.m. 
(20 minutes) 

Witness: Dr. Bernard F. Trum, director, 
animal research division, Harvard University 
Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

B. Effect on food supply: 

1. Soils and crops: 4:40 p.m.-5 p.m. (20 
minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Robert T. Reitemeier, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 


Thursday, June 25 


Morning session, 10 a.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

2. Processed foods: 10 a.m.—10:40 a.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witnesses: Dr. Edwin P. Laug, Bureau of 
Biological and Physical Sciences, Food and 
Drugs Administration; Mr. Shelbey B. Gray, 
Bureau of Program Planning and Appraisal, 
Food and Drug Administration. 

C. Long-term effects on environment: 

1. Experimental: 10:40 a.m.—11:20 a.m. (40 
minutes). 

Witnesses: Dr. Kermit Larsen, UCLA, 
Atomic Energy Project, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Dr. James Neel, UCLA, Atomic Energy Proj- 
ect, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2. Long-range implications: 11:20 a.m.-12 
noon (40 minutes) 

Witness: Dr. John Wolfe, Division of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 

Thursday, June 25 

Afterncon session, 2 p.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

XII. Casualty estimates (human beings in 
the United States). 

A. Under conditions of attack pattern out- 
lined: 2 p.m—3 p.m. (60 minutes). 

1. Casualties from blast and fire. 

2. Immediate casualties from acute radia- 
tion. 

Witness: Mr. Eugene Quindlen, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

B. Delayed casualties from radiation: 3 
p.m—4 p.m, (60 minutes). 

Witness: Dr. Gordon Dunning, Division of 
Biology and Medicine, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

XIII. Survival measures (technical con- 
siderations) and their effects on saving 
human lives: 4 p.m.-5 p.m. (60 minutes). 
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A. Topics covered: 

1. Population shelters: (a) Protection 
available from existing shelters; (b) special 
shelters. 

2. Protective measures for emergency sup- 
plies and equipment (food, medical, water, 
essential equipment, etc.). 

Witness: Mr. W. E. Strope, Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory. 

Friday, June 26 

Morning session, 10 a.m.; location, room 
P-63, the Capitol. 

XIV. Emergency protection measures: 10 
a. m. 10:50 a.m. (50 minutes). 

A. Topies covered: 

1. Warning devices. 

2. Communications. 

3. Monitoring. 

Witness: Dr. Willard F. Libby, Commis- 
sioner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

XV. Panel discussion: 10:50 a.m—12 noon 
(70 minutes). 

A. Topics to be covered: 

1. Reliability of estimates. 

2. Strategic implications (role in deter- 
rence). 

Panel members: To be announced. 


SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, sugar is a 
completely controlled commodity. 

Shades of Soviet Russia. 

Not content with the power vested in 
the Federal Government to manipulate 
supply and price, there are some well- 
meaning but misguided people who would 
make this control permanent. If they 
succeed in this, the next step is legisla- 
tion that will forbid us to use Cuban or 
Puerto Rican sugar, and force us to de- 
pend on rationed supplies of domestic 
sugar. 

I wonder what would happen if the 
consumers rebelled against these mo- 
nopolistic practices, and decided to go 
on strike against inflated prices based on 
artificially created shortages? Perhaps 
the lobbyists would then push for forced 
feeding legislation. 

The alleged reason for making per- 
manent the Sugar Act of 1948 is to pro- 
tect the domestic sugar-producing in- 
dustry. Up to a certain point they have 
a legitimate claim to our consideration, 
but when they seek extreme protection, 
the time comes when we must say “No.” 

Look at the special benefits we al- 
ready provide for the favored domestic 
sugar industry. 

First. Import duty. We do not object 
to this, because we believe it reinforces 
our contention that similar protection 
should be accorded to other American 
industries. 

Second. The processing tax. 

Third. Direct payments by the Fed- 
eral Government to producers. If only 
such generosity had come to the rescue 
of our textile industry. 

Fourth. Quotas for domestic producers 
and foreign countries. Here is where the 
shell game comes into play. 
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Are they satisfied with these subsidies 
paid for by the consumers and the gen- 
eral public? Not at all. They want to 
freeze this preference forever. 

It is not surprising that the Director 
of the Sugar Division of the Department 
of Agriculture admitted that the admin- 
istration of the Sugar Act has been in 
accordance with the desires of the do- 
mestic sugar industry. But it is justi- 
fiably resented by the manufacturers 
who depend upon sugar as the basic 
material in their products and by the 
consumers of the end-product. 

Here is an example of the harm done. 
Puerto Rico, an important east coast 
supplier, was unable to fill its quota of 
our normal needs in 1958. The north- 
east was faced with a shortage unless 
the Puerto Rican deficit should be re- 
allocated to Cuba—the dependable sup- 
plier of the northeast—or some other 
area or country in a position to provide 
us with the required supply to meet de- 
mand. Under the 1956 amendments, 
however, the other domestic producing 
areas were given priority in filling the 
Puerto Rican deficit. This imbalance 
meant that more sugar was made avail- 
able on a relative basis to the western 
part of the United States—the area of 
smallest consumption—and a relatively 
shorter supply along the eastern sea- 
board, which is the area of heaviest con- 
sumption. In the fall of 1958, when it 
became plain that domestic producers 
could not meet all of their quotas follow- 
ing the deficit reallocations, Cuba was 
permitted to ship an additional 50,000 
tons, as a token correction that did not 
remedy the situation. 

I congratulate the Director of the 
Sugar Division of the Department of 
Agriculture for the forthright advice in 
his address to the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association on December 21, 
1958 when he said: 

Many tend to overlook the fact that our 
large consuming population of the North- 
east is dependent entirely upon offshore 
supplies, Year after year supplies for that 
area have been down to rockbottom at the 
year end, Many of the proposals for obtain- 
ing materially higher prices through tighter 
controls would, if adopted, result in a severe 
shortage of sugar in the northeastern States. 
I submit to you the question of whether 
the Sugar Act would long remain on the 
statute books if the northeast were to run 
out of sugar. 


And they want to make it permanent? 

Unless more consideration is shown 
for the consumers, and the candy manu- 
facturers, the Sugar Act will pay the 
price of its own monopolistic appetite. 
It will have to be amended and mod- 
erated or risk the defeat that it deserves. 

The kids do not vote but their parents 
do. And when they learn how the do- 
mestie sugar growers will be responsible 
for boosting the price of candy perma- 
nently, watch out. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
voting against any increase in national 
debt, for what I believe to be the best 
of reasons. 

The last time the matter came up in 
the House in respect to increasing the 
national debt to meet the Nation's 
monetary obligations, I was implored to 
vote for this on the grounds that the 
“bills had to be paid.” However, I have 
given this matter great thought and 
have to the conclusion that for 7 years 
I have consistently voted to cut appro- 
priations and authorizations and at 
every turn have fought the big spenders 
in the House; however, without great 
success. 

I therefore feel that those who have 
been advocating spending, and voting 
for the spending causing the great def- 
icits each year, should carry the respon- 
sibility of increasing the national debt, 
but I want to point out here and now 
that last year when this matter arose 
the voting record in the House will show 
that many of the Democrat big spenders 
voted against increase in the national 
debt, as usual, playing both sides of po- 
litical expediency. 

Another reason I am voting against 
an increase in the national debt, and the 
most important one: It is my opinion 
that if we do not increase the national 
debt, regardless of what spending bills 
are passed by Congress that cause a 
deficit, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment will just be unable to obligate 
that spending unless there is revenue to 
provide for it. By refusing to increase 
the national debt, the executive branch 
of Government will be prohibited from 
borrowing money against a deficit. 
Therefore, the executive branch would 
pay for the necessary obligations, would 
pay the bills of necessary expenditures 
such as our national defense, but for 
those nonessentials, these would be 
forced to wait until sufficient revenue 
was forthcoming. 

The people of our country are rapidly 
awakening day by day to the dangerous 
effects of inflation. They find their dol- 
lar buying less and less. The people 
having to live on fixed incomes such as 
pensions, insurance, and annuities can- 
not exist much longer if their dollars 
keep shrinking. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am certain 
that the best act I can perform today 
is to vote against the increase in the 
national debt as being one of the only 
ways I can help stop the budget-busters 
and the big spenders. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced a compromise labor- 
management reform bill H.R. 7811, 
known as the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959, for 
the consideration of our House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and I hope 
its provisions will serve as an aid in the 
desires of the Congress for the prompt 
enactment of a fair labor reform bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an area of bitter 
controversy, where points of view are 
wide apart from one another, and be- 
liefs and prejudices are firmly held. It 
is my hope that a spirit of adjustment 
and compromise will be brought to bear 
upon the general problem of labor- 
management reform, that prejudices will 
yield to a willingness to try to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

Anyone who embarks upon the objec- 
tive of compromising contending view- 
points in the field of union-management 
relations often assumes a thankless task. 
I have no illusions that my bill H.R. 
7811 will satisfy everybody, but some 
leaders of our American labor unions will 
have to sacrifice some of their firmly 
held beliefs and some management 
interests will have to yield some of their 
rigidly held points of view. I do, how- 
ever, have a good measure of confidence 
that both management and unions will 
do so because I believe that the American 
people want an effective labor-manage- 
ment reform law, and both management 
and labor union leadership are aware of 
this fact. 

H.R. 7811 is not a radically new ap- 
proach, it is not designed to raise new 
controversies, but is rather an attempt 
to integrate the best features of a num- 
ber of pending labor-management re- 
form bills, and it draws substantially 
from the Kennedy-Ervin bill, both as 
reported by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and as passed by 
the Senate. 

Senator KENNEDY deserves the Na- 
tion’s gratitude for his valiant efforts 
toward working out an acceptable labor- 
management reform bill. Had he not 
laid the groundwork in his bill S. 505, 
my bill H.R. 7811 would have been im- 
possible. While, however, my bill in- 
tegrates a good deal of the Senate's 
contribution to this field, I have some- 
what reduced the powers and functions 
of the Secretary of Labor because of my 
belief that the American people fayor 
the diffusion of power rather than its 
concentration in any one person or 
office. I have also cut down to an ex- 
tent what I believe to be the excessive 
recourse to the criminal laws, particu- 
larly in situations where it may be ex- 
pected that when American people are 
told that they are legally required to do 
something, they will conform to the legal 
requirement. I have, therefore, given 
over to individual enforcement and to 
the courts much of what is left for 
criminal prosecution under vague lan- 
guage in other bills. 

H.R. 7811 seeks to accomplish a pro- 
gram of labor reform without being re- 
pressive either to unions or to manage- 
ment. The American system of collec- 
tive bargaining can succeed only if 
strong and stable unionism is allowed to 
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exist. For this purpose we need to en- 
courage, certainly not to tie the hands of, 
responsible union leaders able and will- 
ing to carry on the process of collective 
bargaining, to abate the causes of strikes, 
to enforce the sanctity of collective-bar- 
gaining agreements, and to make of the 
union movement an effective partner 
with management in the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise which has helped 
to make us a beacon of world freedom. 

H.R. 7811 omits the controversial 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
is exclusively a labor-management re- 
form bill. I have heretofore proposed 
the establishment of a joint committee 
on labor and industrial relations, and I 
urge upon the Congress that it enact my 
proposed joint resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 182, for this purpose. In this 
way, the controversial Taft-Hartley 
amendments, which are unrelated to the 
problem of labor-management reform, 
will be considered separately in an at- 
mosphere divorced from surcharged 
problems of reform. 

H.R. 7811 contains a so-called bill of 
rights under which union members will 
be protected, but it does not paralyze the 
legitimate internal operation and man- 
agement of labor unions. 

The following is a summary explana- 
tion of some of the principal features of 
H. R. 7811: 

H.R. 7811 contains seven titles: 

Title I contains the usual definitions 
of terms used in the bill. 

Title II summarizes and declares the 
rights of union members which are imple- 
mented and enforced in the bill. 

Title III provides for reports to the 
Secretary of Labor by unions, union offi- 
cers and employees, employers, and 
“middlemen” on their administrative 
practices and financial operations. 
These reports are to be public informa- 
tion. Extortionate picketing and bribery 
are also outlawed in title III. 

Title IV provides for reports by na- 
tional and international unions on trus- 
teeships imposed by them over subordi- 
nate local unions and authorizes union 
members to sue in the Federal courts to 
require them to be administered in ac- 
cordance with the union constitution and 
bylaws. 

Title V requires periodic election of 
union officers by secret ballot or at a 
convention of delegates chosen by secret 
ballot, provides procedures through 
means of members’ suits in the Federal 
courts, to safeguard members’ voting 
rights in union elections, challenge im- 
proper elections and remove officers 
guilty of serious misconduct, and bars 
from union office or employment (other 
than in a purely clerical or custodial ca- 
pacity) persons convicted of specified 
serious crimes or any violation of the 
bill. 

Title VI provides for voluntary adop- 
tion of codes of ethical practices, similar 
to those adopted by the AFL-CIO, by na- 
tional and international unions and in- 
dustrywide and nationwide employer as- 
sociations, establishes a tripartite ad- 
visory committee on ethical practices, 
and requires a report by the Secretary of 
Labor to the Congress within 3 years on 
the operation of the bill, 
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Title VII contains miscellaneous pro- 
visions dealing, among other things, with 
the prevention of the use of force or 
violence, or threats thereof, to restrain, 
coerce, or intimidate any union member 
for the purpose of interfering with or 
preventing him from exercising any 
rights to which he is entitled under the 
bill, the obligation of unions to furnish 
copies of collective bargaining agree- 
ments to employees and local unions hav- 
ing members who are affected by the 
provisions of such agreements, and the 
bonding of union officers and employees 
who handle union funds. 

Aside from omitting the controversial 
Taft-Hartley Act amendments, the prin- 
cipal features of H.R. 7811 are as fol- 
lows: 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

First. With respect to a bill of rights 
of union members, H.R. 7811 represents 
a compromise between the provisions of 
the Senate bill, S. 1555, as reported and 
as passed. It contains a separate title— 
title II—as does S. 1555 as passed, sum- 
marizing and declaring certain federal- 
ly protected rights of union members. 
It does not, however, as does S. 1555 as 
passed, simply declare general rights 
which would take years of litigation to 
define. Instead, as in S. 1555 as report- 
ed, the rights that would be federally 
protected are limited in title II of the 
bill to those for which specific implemen- 
tation and remedies are provided in oth- 
er titles. The rights which every mem- 
ber of every union engaged in industries 
affecting commerce would be specifically 
guaranteed under the bill are, first, the 
right to support and vote for candidates 
of his choice in union election, and to be 
a candidate for and hold union office, 
as provided in title V—elections; second, 
the right to have access to adequate and 
accurate information on the conduct of 
his union’s business and its financial op- 
erations, as provided in title III—report- 
ing and disclosure; third, the right to 
have his union’s funds and property ef- 
fectively safeguarded, and specifically 
against embezzlement, theft, or other un- 
lawful and willful conversion, as provided 
in title III— reporting and disclosure; 
fourth, the right to have the affairs of 
his union administered in accordance 
with codes of ethical practices, as set 
forth in title VI—codes of ethical prac- 
tices; and fifth, the right to have his 
union placed and maintained under trus- 
teeship only for such purposes and such 
periods of time as are prescribed in title 
Iv—trusteeships. 

FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNION OFFICERS 


Second. In line with the basic prin- 
ciple embodied in the bill that any fed- 
erally protected rights should be specifi- 
cally defined in relation to the specific 
remedies which are provided for their 
implementation, and that the abuses to 
be eliminated and prevented should like- 
wise be specifically defined, the bill omits 
broad assertion of fiduciary responsibil- 
ity on the part of union officers and em- 
ployees such as is included in S. 1555 as 
passed. Specific provisions in the bill 
seek to prevent abuses of trust by union 
officers or employees by requiring them 
to report any conflict of interest trans- 
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action in which they may engage and 
prescribing penalties for failure to report 
or for false reporting of any such trans- 
action. In addition, embezzlement of 
union funds or property is made a Fed- 
eral crime, and individual union mem- 
bers are given a right to bring suit in the 
Federal courts when any union officer or 
employee has been convicted of em- 
bezzling union funds or property to re- 
cover such embezzled funds and prop- 
erty. Such suits could only be brought, 
however, when the union’s executive 
board or officers have failed or refused to 
do so written 12 months after having 
been requested to do so. Unions would 
also be prohibited from paying the fine 
of any union officer or employee who is 
convicted of embezzling union funds or 
property. 

Third. Employer reporting: The em- 
ployer reporting requirements have been 
tightened and strengthened as compared 
with those contained in other pending 
House bills and in S. 1555 as reported 
and as passed. Since unions that are 
required to report under the bill must re- 
port all their financial transactions 
under the bill, employers should at the 
very least be required to report any ex- 
penditures they make, not only for direct 
antiunion activity, but also for all em- 
ployee relations activities that affect the 
right of their employees to organize and 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, 

Fourth. Union reports: As reported 
and passed, S. 1555 leaves it discretion- 
ary with the Secretary of Labor whether 
to exempt from the union reporting re- 
quirements small unions having fewer 
than 200 members and gross annual re- 
ceipts of less than $20,000. Under H.R. 
7811 this provision is converted into a 
mandatory exemption for these small 
unions. The Secretary may revoke the 
exemption for a particular small union 
under the bill, but only if he finds, after 
a hearing, that the exemption of the 
particular union is permitting substan- 
tial improper practices to exist and thus 
interferes with or is not compatible with 
the objectives of the bill. 

Fifth. Union elections: The substan- 
tive provisions with respect to the con- 
duct of union elections which are con- 
tained in H.R. 7811 are substantially the 
same as those included in S. 1555 as re- 
ported and as passed. The procedure 
for challenging a union election has, 
however, been changed. of au- 
thorizing members of a labor organiza- 
tion to file written complaints of viola- 
tions of the election provisions with the 
Secretary of Labor and then authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to bring suits 
in the Federal courts to have the chal- 
lenged election declared invalid, the bill 
provides that a union member who is 
aggrieved by any election violation and 
who has exhausted reasonable remedies 
available to him within the union may 
sue directly in the Federal courts. The 
procedure in any such court action upon 
the filing of such a suit would be the 
same as under S. 1555 as reported and 
as passed, 

Sixth. Trusteeships: The trusteeship 
provisions contained in H.R. 7811 differ 
in the following respects from those con- 
tained in S. 1555 as reported and as 
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passed. The substantive provisions deal- 
ing with trusteeships are limited to re- 
porting requirements and a declaration 
of the purposes for which trusteeships 
may be imposed. Among these purposes 
is the enforcing of the union constitu- 
tion and bylaws, as well as the correc- 
tion of corruptive or financial malprac- 
tice, assuring the performance of col- 
lective bargaining agreements, restoring 
democratic procedures, and so forth. As 
in the case of elections, there has been 
substituted for the procedure of a writ- 
ten complaint to the Secretary of Labor 
of a violation of the trusteeship require- 
ments and a suit by the Secretary of 
Labor in the Federal courts, provisions 
that would permit any union in trus- 
teeship or any member of such a union 
to bring suit in the Federal courts di- 
rectly to restrain administration of the 
trusteeship that is not in conformity 
with the union’s constitution and by- 
laws. Here again, as in the case of the 
provisions dealing with elections, such 
suit could only be brought by a member 
who is aggrieved by any such violation 
of the trusteeship provisions and who 
has exhausted the reasonable limitations 
available to him within the union. 
EX-CONVICTS BARRED FROM UNION OFFICE 


Seventh. H.R. 7811, as passed, contains 
a provision with respect to the barring 
of ex-convicts from holding union office 
which is a compromise between the pro- 
vision on this subject that was included 
in S. 1555, as reported and as passed. 
Persons convicted of certain specified 
major crimes—the same as those listed 
in S. 1555, except that “rape,” “assault 
with intent to kill,” and “assault with in- 
tent to inflict grievous bodily injury” 
have been omitted because they deal 
with offenses that may or may not, de- 
pending on the facts, be a proper basis 
for disqualification from holding union 
office or employment—would be barred 
from holding union office or employ- 
ment within 5 years after being con- 
victed of any such crime or after having 
served any part of a prison term result- 
ing from such a conviction. To meet 
possible constitutional requirements, the 
disqualification would apply only in 
cases where the conviction occurs after 
enactment of the bill; it would not ap- 
ply, as is the case under S. 1555, as re- 
ported, to persons convicted prior to the 
bill’s enactment, also, as under S. 1555, 
as reported, the disqualification would be 
lifted, if within the 5-year period the 
person’s citizenship rights having been 
revoked as a result of such conviction 
are restored, or the Secretary of Labor, 
after a hearing, determines that the per- 
son’s services as a union officer or em- 
ployee would not be contrary to the pur- 
poses of the bill. After the expiration 
of the 5-year period, of course, the dis- 
rr would automatically be 

Eighth, Remedies: Title II of H.R. 7811 
provides that, notwithstanding any other 
Federal or State law, the remedies pro- 
vided for violations of rights prescribed 
by the bill shall be exclusive. The bill 
does not, however, limit or impair any 
rights or remedies a union member may 
have within his union under its consti- 
tition and bylaws, nor does it limit or 
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impair the union’s authority or respon- 
sibility for the conduct of its internal af- 
fairs, except as specifically provided by 
the bill. 

These provisions take the place of sec- 
tion 602 of S. 1555 as passed which would 
subject unions and employers, not only 
to the requirements of the bill, but also 
to all other Federal and State laws on 
the same subjects, no matter how serious 
the conflict between these other Federal 
and State laws and the provisions of the 
bill. They are designed to prevent the 
imposition of many onerous and uncer- 
tain Federal liabilities and obligations on 
unions in the areas dealt with in the bill 
in addition to those to which they are al- 
ready subject under the laws and court 
decisions of the 49 States. They are 
based on the premise that unions and 
employers engaged in industries which 
affect interstate commerce should be 
subject, with respect to the matters coy- 
ered by the bill, to uniform Federal 
standards and regulations. This is nec- 
essary if unions and employers in differ- 
ent States throughout the United States 
are to be treated equally and fairly. 

Of course, the areas preempted for 
Federal regulation under the bill are 
limited to the specific subjects for which 
remedies are provided in the bill. Thus, 
with respect to reporting any disclosure, 
section 304(c) provides that no person 
shall be required by any State law to 
furnish to any State officer or agency 
any information included in a report re- 
quired to be filed with the Secretary of 
Labor under the bill, if such person fur- 
nishes such State officer or agency a copy 
of such report, or of the portion of the 
report. containing the information in 
question. With respect to union trustee- 
ships, once a Federal court assumes 
jurisdiction in an action brought by a 
member under title IV, its jurisdiction 
would be exclusive under section 405. 
Under section 603, the duties imposed on 
unions, and the remedies provided for 
members with respect to voting in union 
elections and the conduct of elections 
for the election and removal of union 
officers shall be exclusive. No union sub- 
ject to the election provisions of the 
bill may be required by any law, State 
or Federal, to conduct union elections 
with greater frequency or in a different 
form or manner than is required by its 
own constitution and bylaws, except as 
otherwise provided in the bill. 


H.R. 3 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose H.R. 3, a bill which is supposed 
to make clear the relationship between 
the Federal Government and States and 
their laws by providing that unless there 
be a clear conflict between Federal and 
State statutes, or unless the Federal 
statute expressly so states, there shall 
be no preemption of the legislative field 
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solely by reason of enactment of the 
Federal statute. 

In a nutshell, this bill seeks to return 
the United States to the days of the 
Articles of Confederation when we had 
a weak, ineffectual Federal Government 
entirely incapable of meeting domestic 
problems affecting the States and their 
people, protecting the people of the sev- 
eral States from foreign enemies or 
acting to prevent Balkanization of the 
States, tariff walls, and sundry restraints 
on interstate commerce. So weak was 
the Government of that day that the 
several States, recognizing the need, 
met and framed the present Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That the 
Founding Fathers knew what they did, 
and that they worked carefully and 
wisely through the many drafts of the 
Constitution to produce a document set- 
ting forth principles of sound govern- 
ment which will last through the ages, 
can be seen from the fact that the coun- 
try in almost 200 years has adopted very 
few amendments, one of which has been 
repealed as unwise and unworkable. 

H.R. 3 virtually does away with the 
power of the Federal Government to be 
supreme in the fields of international 
relations, interstate and foreign com- 
merce, civil rights, protection of citi- 
zens, and the many other fields where 
the Government properly and constitu- 
tionally acts as the Government of one 
United States. It would go far to make 
the Federal Government the weak clear- 
inghouse or representative of a series of 
semiautonomous Balkan States. 

H.R. 3 is a vicious measure with evil 
results going far beyond anything con- 
templated by friend or foe in the dis- 
cussion. of it. 

It will require relitigation of almost 
every question which has risen in the 
past with regard to State-Federal action, 
especially questions involving interstate 
commerce, Federal taxing power, and 
national defense. 

In one fell stroke the Congress will 
modify, or apparently modify, every 
statute and court decision which the 
Supreme Court and the Courts of the 
United States have made in the history 
of the country and will open a Pandora’s 
box of litigation with results undreamed 
of. Employers will undergo a long pe- 
riod of confusion, difficulty, and litiga- 
tion before they are able to finally clar- 
ify, if ever, their relations with their 
employees under the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Federal civil rights legislation will be 
clearly open to attack, litigation and 
relitigation. Federal legislation in the 
fields of narcotics, land condemnation, 
water rights, navigation on rivers, lakes 
and oceans, military procurement, wages 
and hours, railroads, trucks and airlines, 
radio and television, elections and elec- 
tion practices, Federal lands, National 
Parks, forests and wildlife refuges, reg- 
ulations on the taking of migratory 
waterfowl under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty, and other treaties, as well as 
Federal statutes outlawing and making 
uniform the treatment of subversion and 
subversives, will all be subject to litiga- 
tion. 

If it is the wish of Congress to enact 
legislation to readjust responsibilities of 
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the Federal Government and States in 
any field, the problem should be at- 
tacked with a surgical scalpel to be sure 
that the effect of the action is what 
Congress intends. 

To attack the whole system of Fed- 
eral statutory and case law with so wide 
and sweeping an attack and alteration 
is unwise in the extreme and will lead 
to results which will frighten not only 
those wise enough to oppose this legis- 
lation but ultimately also its backers 
both in Congress and out. 

Every American has a real stake in 
the fight against this bill. Those who 
seek a stable and continuing economy 
free from blurring, alteration, relitiga- 
tion, and obscuring of all of the multi- 
tude of rights, responsibilities, and obli- 
gations which have been established in 
our society should oppose this measure 
with all their strength. H.R. 3 is bad 
and should be summarily defeated. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER COMES 
OUT IN FAVOR OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF THE CLARK-REUSS 
BILL 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s eyes are on the deadlocked steel 
negotiations. Knowing what a pace- 
setter steel has been for price increases 
in recent years, the public is apprehen- 
sive about further increases. 

H.R. 6263—the Clark-Reuss bill 
seeks, among other things, to bring to 
bear an informed public opinion upon 
administered price increases, and asso- 
ciated wage increases. The bill was fa- 
vorably reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations on June 
12, and is now awaiting a rule. 

Yesterday a perceptive reporter asked 
the President at his press conference the 
$64 question on the Government’s role 
in this vital W matter of Big 
Steel: 

Question. RAYMOND P. BRANDT (St. Louis 
Post Dispatch): Mr. President, both the steel 
management and the steel unions are issu- 
ing self-serving statistics which are in great 
conflict. Is there any way that Government 
can bring out impartial figures on profits 
and wages and productivity so the people can 
understand the issue and make their own 
decisions? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, I think you have 
asked about the most intelligent question on 
this particular question, particular matter; 
and I haven't thought about it in this par- 
ticular way, to put these statistics together, 
you might say in columns right down the 
line and seeing what the judgment is. 

I don't know whether this would be help- 
ful or not, but I'll take your suggestion, and 
Ill have it studied. It’s one that I just 
wouldn’t want to shoot too rapidly on for the 
simple reason that, that they are tough ques- 


tions, they are people that are bargaining 
right now, and it’s not my business to try 
to influence them. 

But I do say, this is a matter that affects 
the public, and I do have a public duty to do 
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what I can, as long as I don’t get into the 
business of the bargaining itself. 

Question (no name). Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT (continuing). Therefore, if 
I can do anything, why, you can bet I will. 


Reporting on the press conference in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, staff reporter Bernard D. 
Nossiter correctly points out that appar- 
ently “Ike’s” right hand knoweth not 
what his left hand doeth: 


The President also praised as most intelli- 
gent a suggestion that the Government re- 
solve conflicting union and industry statis- 
tics by publishing impartial data on profits, 
wages, and productivity. 

Bills embodying the impartial-data idea 
have been proposed by Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney (Democrat, Wyoming) and Rep- 
resentative Henry Reuss (Democrat, Wiscon- 
sin) with Senator JOSEPH CLARK (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania). 

The administration strongly opposes both 
measures. 


An editorial of June 16 in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, entitled 
“The Wage-Price Game,” gives some 
good reasons why the public is entitled 
to help in trying to understand the con- 
flicting claims of labor and management 
in the steel dispute: 


THE WAGE-PRICE GAME 


We commend to the steel wage contract 
negotiators a recent item from Business 
Week, entitled “You, Too, Can Play With 
Numbers, or Statisticlanship, the Art of Nu- 
merically Proving a Point Without Actually 
Falsifying the Basic Data.” The McGraw- 
Hill economists got into this game in an 


-effort to unscramble the conflicting claims 


of various politicians and economists about 
the rate of growth of the American economy. 

They worked out a little table covering the 
years 1946 to 1958, set up in the fashion of 
a multiplication chart or a railroad time- 
table, from which one may quickly ascertain 
the average annual growth rate between any 
2 years within this span in terms of constant 
1958 dollars. With this you can make a liar 
out of almost anybody (although even with 


the table at hand, it is impossible to evade 


the conclusion that in the past 10 years the 
economy has been sharply and almost stead- 
ily slowing down). 

Messrs. Blough and McDonald (of United 
States Steel and the Steelworkers Union, re- 


“spectively) might speed up the contract 


talks by reducing their statistical flights to 
an orderly chart. Then, instead of one talk- 
ing about steel profits and wages in terms of 
steel output and another of profits and wages 
in terms of gross income, both could talk 
about a trend line (or lines) reflecting all 
factors. Each side would then be reduced to 
saying simply, “things look good, and we 
want ours—as much as we can get.” 

With this basic identity of interest estab- 
lished, it might then be easier for govern- 
ment and the public to assert the broader 
interest in a noninflationary settlement. 
And that, of course, is exactly why the com- 
panies and unions will go on playing the 
statistical game. 


In an article in the May 28 Reporter 
magazine, I put forth my conception of 
what the President’s duties ought to be 
with respect to administered prices: 

FACING UP TO THE Facts 
(By Representative Henry S. Reuss) 

At his May 5 press conference President 
Eisenhower, asked about possible price in- 
creases by Big Steel, replied: 

“I say this, and I say it and emphasize it: 
Here is something in which not only Govern- 
ment but public, the whole public, 175 mil- 
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lion people are involved and their interests 
are going to be preserved or damaged or 
possibly even advanced by decisions reached 
by the employees and employers in this field. 

“It is a basic industry and whatever is 
done affects all the rest of industry, and I 
can say only this: that we must look to them 
for some good sense and some wisdom in, I 
mean real business-labor statesmanship or 
in the long run the United States cannot 
stand still and do nothing.” 

The President then went on to “explain” 
that this year's first-quarter profits for 
United States Steel were well below last 
year’s. He seemed to accept United States 
Steel's statement of first-quarter earnings, 
despite what the Washington Post and Times 
Herald reported as the widespread judgment 
in investment circles “that the big steel 
company has understated its earnings sub- 
stantially in preparation for current wage 
negotiations.” 

Earlier, in April, the administration had 
hurriedly published figures showing that in 
recent years steel wage increases had sharply 
outpaced productivity—only to have the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics retract the pro- 
ductivity estimate as in error a few days 
later. 

Of course the President is right that the 
whole public is affected by collective bargain- 
ing in the steel industry. But what the 
public needs is some institutional arrange- 
ment whereby it can get the full facts on 
wages, prices, productivity, and profits for 
steel and related industries. Without the 
full facts—or worse, with half facts about 


_profits and productivity—the public is like 


the cub war correspondent whose first cable 
home read Great battle in progress. Utter 
confusion. Can learn nothing.” 

In terms of the goals of the Employment 
Act of 1946—maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power—what can be 
said of our economic record in recent years? 
An unemployment total much beyond 3 per- 
cent of the work force is generally agreed to 
be intolerable, but the figure for more than a 
year has never gone much below 6 percent. 

Our gross national product, if we are to 
improve our standard of living here at home 
and accept our responsibilities abroad, must 
increase at the rate of 4 or 5 percent per 
year. But our actual annual growth rate 


since 1953 is only 2½ percent, contrasted 


with Soviet Russia’s 8 to 10 percent and 
Western Europe's 5 percent. As for our rec- 
ord in maintaining the purchasing power of 
the dollar, both the wholesale price index and 
the consumer price index have risen more 
than 8 percent since 1953, despite the reces- 
sions of 1954 and 1957-58. ; 

The administration’s basic economic policy 
has been the classic one of tight money. 
With the exception of the recession months 
of 1957-58, the Federal Reserve System has 
been choking off demand by restricting the 
money supply (currency and demand de- 
posits). From the end of the first quarter 
of 1953, to the same point in 1959, the money 
supply has grown by only 11 percent, while 
gross national product has grown by 27 per- 
cent. Asking a money supply adequate for 
1953’s $365 billion gross national product to 
do the job for today's $465 billion gross na- 
tional product is sending a boy to do a man’s 
job. 

But most annoying of all—the policy of 
checking demand and production in order to 
stop inflation has not worked. Particularly 
in those concentrated industries like steel 
and automobiles, where a few producers con- 
trol the market, prices and wages have con- 
tinued to advance even in the face of in- 
sufficient overall demand. Thus the steel 
industry announced a $4.50-a-ton price in- 
crease last August when it was operating 
at only 60 percent of capacity. 

These “administered price” increases—set 
by the not very competitive leaders in the 
giant industries—have been the real pace 
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setters. According to the Kefauver sub- 
committee, 85 percent of the 8 percent in- 
crease in the wholesale price index from 1953 
to October 1958, was caused by steel and 
steel-using industries, such as automobiles 
and machinery. Without steel’s contribution 
the rise in the wholesale price index would 
have been less than 1 percent rather than 
8 percent. 

The phenomenon of administered prices 
has been stressed in recent years by econo- 
mists like John Kenneth Galbraith of Har- 
vard, Dr. Gerhard Colm of the National Plan- 
ning Association, and Gardiner Means, whose 
thriving zoyzia-grass business refutes the 
conventional notion that an economist is a 
fellow who has never met a payroll. 

Meanwhile the administration, wedded to 
the idea that monetary and fiscal policy is 
the proper and sole remedy for inflation of 
any type, ignored the problem of adminis- 
tered prices as long as it could. The Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report last January, for ex- 
ample, failed to mention it, But recently 
such administration figures as Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Raymond 
Saulnier, Federal Reserve Board economic 
adviser Woodlief Thomas, and the Federal 
Reserve Board's research director, Ralph 
Young, have all recognized that such prices 
do exist, and that general monetary and 
fiscal controls cannot affect them much. 

The administration's restrictive monetary 
policy would be the appropriate cure for a 
demand inflation—the situation where too 
much money chases too few goods. But it 
cannot come to grips with an administered 
price inflation. And vague Presidential ex- 
hortations, unfortified by facts, that labor 
and management should forgo unstates- 
manlike wage and price increases have had 
no visible effect. If abstract pleas to be 
reasonable won't work, what will? 

A bill cosponsored by Senator JoserH S. 
CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and myself would 
update the Employment Act of 1946 to try 
to meet the central problem of 1959: how 
to avoid inflation, whether “demand” or 
“administered,” and still have maximum 
employment and production. The bill 
would make sustained economic growth an 
explicit object of national policy, and would 
direct the President to fix quantitative goals 
for the Nation’s employment, production, 
and purchasing power. It would also make 
“reasonable price stability’—the opposite 
of inflation—an explicit goal, and direct 
the President “to bring to bear an informed 
public opinion upon wage and price in- 
creases which in his judgment appear to 
-threaten national economic stability.” This 
the President would do by holding hearings 
on price increases, and associated wage in- 
creases, in the concentrated, pace-setting 
industries, and making the facts available 
to the public. 

A powerful array of forces has lined up 
against the proposal. The administration 
is against it because “it would tend to sub- 
stitute Government inquiry into the rea- 
sons for, and the justifiability of, any price 
increase for our traditional ideals of prices 
set in response to free market forces.” The 
National Association of Manufacturers felt 
the bill would “generally retard technologi- 
cal improvements and the forward progress 
of our economy.” The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce opposed it as signaling 
“the end of consumer sovereignty and free- 
dom.” To United States Steel Chairman 
Roger M. Blough, it would lead to “gradual 
destruction of the greatest industrial ma- 
chine the world has ever known.” The AFT 
CIO opposed the bill as serving “no useful 
purpose.” And David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers, called it “a 
radical departure from the national policy 
of free collective bargaining,” adding that 
Senator Keravver, who has been conduct- 
ing hearings on steel prices and wages, 
“should keep his nose out of my business.” 
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The House Government Operations Sub- 
committee, which early this month reported 
our bill favorably, evidently felt that the 
contentions of big labor and big business 
tended to cancel each other, and put more 
stock in the testimony of economists like 
Gerhard Colm, who said: 

“Let me first say that the threat of an 
imminent runaway inflation is not why I 
favor this proposal. As a matter of fact, 
I believe that some of the fears which have 
been expressed by people inside and out- 
side the Government are grossly exaggerated. 
In the long-term perspective the recent 
price increases in the United States have 
been relatively mild, if we exclude the pe- 
riods of war and the aftermath of war. I 
am concerned, however, with the persistency 
of small price rises, particularly in periods 
of slack demand. If the Government of- 
ficially adopts a policy of looking in the 
other direction whenever prices rise, busi- 
ness, labor, consumers, and investors may 
anticipate a continuing price rise with the 
consequence that a small price rise would 
soon become an inflation spiral. 

“Some may say that since the situation 
is not yet alarming, we might as well wait 
until the problem becomes really urgent. 
My answer is that at this point we may 
be able to achieve reasonable price stability 
with mild measures and avoid the necessity 
of price and wage controls. If the public 
gets the impression that the Government is 
not really serious about keeping prices in 
line, then the speculative anticipation of 
further price rises may magnify the prob- 
lem; in the end this might lead to the 
necessity of price and wage controls. Thus, 
it may well be that a proposal such as the 
one before this committee may be regarded 
as a measure avoiding rather than leading 
to price and wage controls.” 

So the issue is joined. The administra- 
tion sees a serious demand inflation, to be 
met by an ever more restrictive tight-money 
policy. 

Some Members of Congress disagree. 
Noting that the consumer aes index has 
been stable for a year they ask that excessive 
monetary restraint cease until the economy 
is moving forward at an adequate growth 
rate, and until unemployment is substan- 
tially eased. It is this skepticism about the 
old-fashioned economic theories of the ad- 
ministration that has given impetus to the 
Kefauver-O'Mahoney hearings and the pro- 
posed amendment to the Employment Act 
already mentioned. 

It could be that the goals of adequate 
growth and of price stability are entirely 
consistent. But one thing is sure. A new 
approach to the problem of stability and 
growth is painfully emerging from the dis- 
cussions, arguments, and self-questioning 
now going on in Congress, the academic com- 
munity, among commentators on public af- 
fairs, and even among business and union 
leaders. We still know far less than we 
should about the proper management of our 
economy; and in some fields we don’t even 
know what we know. Nevertheless, this new 
state of mind may already have had its ef- 
fect on the big steel negotiations now tak- 
ing place by putting a damper on opinionated 
aggressiveness. If a price increase is avoided, 
it may mark the beginning of a new and 
sounder national economic policy. 


The report of the House Committee 
on Government Operations on H.R. 6263, 
filed June 12, contains an excellent 
“Summary of Provisions” and “General 
Statement” explanatory of the bill: 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

H.R. 6263 proposes to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 in two major respects: 

1. By declaring it to be the sense of Con- 
gress that the President and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the purposes of the 
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Employment Act should give due effect to 
certain provisions of the act which are re- 
ferred to and in some cases are more precisely 
delineated: 

(a) The declaration of policy in the act 
which sets forth the goals of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power. 
The bill makes explicit that the term “maxi- 
mum production” includes the concept of 
sustained growth and that the term “maxi- 
mum purchasing power” includes the con- 
cept of reasonable price stability. 

(b) The provisions of section 3(a) of the 
act requiring the President to include in each 
year’s Economic Report the levels of employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power 
which he deems maximum. Here the bill 
requires these levels to be stated in quanti- 
tative terms. The bill also requires the 
President to include in the report current 
and foreseeable trends. 

(c) The provision of the act giving the 
President discretion to transmit periodically 
supplementary or revised recommendations 
during the year. 

(d) The provisions of the act requiring a 
review of the economic program of the Fed- 
eral Government and economic conditions 
affecting employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power and the provisions requiring a 
program and recommendations. Here the 
bill calls upon the President to include mone- 
tary and credit policies in the review, the 
program, and the recommendations to the 
same extent as other policies. The bill also 
provides that if the Federal Reserve Board 
disagrees with these monetary and credit 
policies the President shall include the 
Board's views and its reasons in his report. 

2. The bill requires the President, directly 
or through any Federal agency which he 
designates, to hold public hearings concern- 
ing price increases, impending or in effect, 
which in his judgment appear to threaten 
national economic stability. He shall also 
hold hearings on wage increases, impending 
or in effect, and the relationship of the price 
increases to these wage increases, which the 
firm involved declares to be a cause of the 
price increases referred to above. The Presi- 
dent is to issue factual summaries of the 
hearings, and where he deems it advisable, 
he may issue advisory statements, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I. The bill expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the President and the Federal 
Government, in executing the Employment 
Act of 1946, should give due effect to the 
provisions of the act listed and amplified 
in the bill, In carrying out the policies of 
the act, the President and his Council of 
Economic Advisers have not been giving suf- 
ficient attention or emphasis to all of its 
provisions. The Employment Act was de- 
signed to operate as a unified whole and in 
order for it to be most effective, particularly 
in times of economic stress, all of its pro- 
visions should be utilized. The President and 
the Council have practiced selective utiliza- 
tion of the provisions of the act. This legis- 
lation will elucidate the legislative purpose 
in imposing on the President the duties 
enumerated in the act and will serve to 
direct the full utilization of its provisions. 

Thus, “due effect” is a direction to the 
President to proceed accordingly, No greater 
implication than this should be placed on 
the term and no substantial change is in- 
tended in the Employment Act by the use 
of the term. 

II. The goals in the Employment Act of 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power are amplified by the bill 
to make explicit what the committee be- 
lieves is already implicit therein. These 
are the concepts of sustained growth and 
of reasonable price stability. This is de- 
sirable so that the act’s design and inten- 
tions will be perfectly clear. 

The term, maximum production, is thus 
clarified to include sustained growth, In 
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a dynamic economy such as ours with a 
constantly increasing population and an 
ever prevalent desire to raise the standards 
of well-being of our people, sustained growth 
should always be our national policy. This 
being so, the Federal Government, as re- 
quired by the act, should at all times take 
steps to foster and encourage such economic 
growth. It could be argued that maximum 
production means only the highest utili- 
zation of existing facilities. The concept 
of sustained growth, however, suggests no 
such ceiling. It does suggest, on the other 
hand, that productive facilities as well as 
their utilization be constantly expanded as 
needed. Sustained growth also suggests the 
encouragement of a rational balance in pro- 
ductive items so that basic needs, both 
physical and social, will always be met. 

The concept of reasonable price stability 
is incorporated in the term, maximum pur- 
chasing power. The President and the 
Council of Economic Advisers requested that 
it be made explicit. We agree that this is 
desirable so that there will be no question 
that the Employment Act comprehends an 
unrelenting effort to prevent inflation. We 
recognize that inflation may cause a disas- 
trous erosion of purchasing power, thereby 
damaging our economy as a whole. 

III. The committee believes that it is both 
possible and essential for a clear under- 
standing of economic processes and proposals 
that the President include in his economic 
report in quantitative terms the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power which the President deems maximum, 
and the current and foreseeable trends in 
those levels. This is not asking for quan- 
titative economic forecasts or predictions. 
The difficulties in making such forecasts or 
predictions are well recognized. What is 
sought here is a quantitative statement of 
the levels which the President and his Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers believe should be 
reached. The problems that critics of this 
approach have raised are untenable. The 
statement of maximum levels can be made 
relatively precise. So, also, can the state- 
ment as to current and foreseeable trends. 

IV. The bill requires the President to give 
due effect to the provision of the act author- 
izing him to submit supplementary reports 
to the Congress including such supplemen- 
tary or revised recommendations as he may 
deem necessary and desirable. The purpose 
here is to insure that in the event of a shift 
in economic currents, such as we recently ex- 
perienced, the President will not wait for the 
preparation of his annual Economic Report 
in order to make recommendations to the 
Congress to meet any urgent problems which 
may arise. In recent years this authority has 
not been used although there have been eco- 
nomic situations in which such use would 
have been consistent with the mandate of 
the act. 

V. Changes in the supply of money and the 
expansion or contraction of credit have ob- 
vious important consequences for the na- 
tional economy. The policies pursued by the 
Government and its agencies in these fields 
likewise have a potent effect. The Employ- 
ment Act does not specifically mention 
monetary and credit policies, as such, as fac- 
tors to be considered by the President in the 
preparation of his Economic Report and 
recommendations, but it is highly improbable 
that a sound program could be formulated 
without this consideration. From time to 
time the President’s Economic Report has 
included monetary and credit recommenda- 
tions. In recent years, however, this has 
not been done. The bill, therefore, calls for 
monetary and credit policies to be included 
in the economic program contained in his 
report to the same extent as all other policies 
affecting employment; production and pur- 
chasing power are so included. Thus, this 
necessary and constituent part of any presen- 
tation of a national economic program by the 
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President will be included so that the pro- 
gram will be both realistic and complete. 

Congress has given to the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to tighten or expand credit 
as in its judgment economic needs require. 
This power has at times been exercised at 
seeming cross purposes with other economic 
policies of the Government. The committee, 
however, expresses no opinion here on the 
merit of any past conflict in policy between 
the Federal Reserve Board and any other 
agency of the Federal Government. Never- 
theless, that any divergence in policy that 
would have an important effect on the econ- 
omy should be openly expressed and the rea- 
sons therefor presented to the Congress, 
Thus, the bill provides that if there is a dis- 
agreement on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board with the monetary and credit policies 
to be included in the President’s Economic 
Report, as above required, the President shall 
include the Board's views and reasons in the 
report. This, of course, means that the Presi- 
dent will advise the Board of his views con- 
cerning monetary and credit policies in ad- 
vance of the report so that the Board's views 
can be obtained. 

The committee states emphatically that by 
this provision it does not attempt to change 
the status of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Neither does it intend, in any way, to enlarge 
or restrict the Board's jurisdiction. 

VI. The committee believes that appropri- 
ate steps should be taken by the Federal 
Government to discourage price increases 
which would affect national economic stabil- 
ity. Price increases in key products indus- 
tries often exert upward pressure on costs 
and prices in other sectors of the economy, 
thus contributing to the inflationary process. 
This is especially true in those concentrated 
industries where production is in the hands 
of a relatively few giant corporations which 
can singly, or in concert, act to raise prices 
regardless of market conditions or demand 
for the product. The bill will give to the 
President, directly or through any Federal 
agency he designates, authority to hold hear- 
ings concerning price increases in such con- 
centrated industries, prospective or actual, 
which in his Judgment appear to threaten 
national economic stability. He may also 
hold hearings on wage increases, prospective 
or actual, including the relationship of the 
price increases thereto, which the firm in- 
yolved declares to be a cause of the price 
increases specified above. The President nray 
issue factual summaries of such hearings, 
and, where he deems it advisable, issue advi- 
sory statements. 

The committee believes this to be a practi- 
cal approach to a serious problem which gives 
the President something more than a preca- 
tory power. It will also assist in mobilizing 
public opinion against unjustified price in- 
creases and thereby, it is hoped, help prevent 
or reduce them. The committee, even 
though it abhors the specter of inflation, 
feels that price controls should be exercised 
only as a last resort. It believes that hear- 
ings such as contemplated here would not 
lead to price controls or wage controls, but 
would instead benefit the public by making 
available the facts concerning the price and 
wage increases and the President’s state- 
ments, if any, concerning them. 

The procedure proposed has been criticized 
because no subpena power is provided to 
require the attendance of persons and the 
production of pertinent records for scrutiny. 
The committee believes the hearings can be 
effective without this power and although 
there have been such instances in the past, 
only rarely would a party to be called refuse 
to comply and bring the necessary records. 
If, however, such refusal becomes general, 
Congress could reconsider the question of 
granting subpena power for such hearings. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that all Members 
are interested in the question of how we 
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can have full employment without infla- 
tion. H.R. 6263 is an attempt to come to 
grips with the question. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. McSwEeEN for 
Friday, June 19, and Monday June 22, on 
account of official business with the 
Committee on Agriculture at Dallas, 
Tex. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Diecs for 1 hour, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hottrretp, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. BAILEY, for 40 minutes, on Monday 
next, June 22, 1959. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. Smiru of California), for 
10 minutes, on June 19. 

Mr. McSween (at the request of Mr. 
GALLAGHER) for 30 minutes on June 30. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

(At the request of Mr. SMITH of Cali- 
fornia, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following:) 

Mr. JOHANSEN in three instances. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. GALLAGHER) and to include extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. DINGELL in four instances. 

Mr. DULSKI. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2256. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide ad- 
ditional funds for direct loans; to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the 
rate of interest on guaranteed loans; and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1. An act to amend the Federal Airport 
Act in order to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 2256. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional funds for direct loans; to remove cer- 
tain requirements with respect to the rate 
of interest on guaranteed loans; and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, June 19, 1959, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1105. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the proposed appropriations 
previously transmitted for the fiscal year 
1960 for the Atomic Energy Commission, in- 
volving a net increase of $83,300,000 in the 
amounts now before the Congress for its 
consideration (H. Doc: No. 179); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1106. A letter from the Deputy. Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend section 
204 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
with respect to the payment of flight pay”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1107. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting a report entitled “Rio 
Grande International Storage Dams Project— 
Report on Proposed Diablo Dam and Reser- 
voir" prepared by the U.S. Section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, dated Sep- 
tember 1958; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1108. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, relative to the construction and 
operation of saline water demonstration 
plants, pursuant to Public Law 85-883; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1109. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to es- 
tablish revolving-type funds in the Treasury 
for the Southeastern Power Administration 
and the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1110. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Bonneville Project Act, as amended”; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1111. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated May 14, 1958, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a survey of Cedar River, Wash., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1112. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1958; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6500. A bill to amend Public Law 
85-818; without amendment (Rept. No. 
561). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on status 
of missile and space programs. (Rept. No. 
562). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 563. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred to as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 7808. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 7809. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law authorizing Federal assistance for 
construction of community hospitals which 
will serve Indians; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7810. A bill to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 7811. A bill to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial trans- 
actions and administrative practices of labor 
organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
> By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7812. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law authorizing Federal assistance for 
construction of community hospitals which 
will serve Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 7813. A bill to provide for the vesting 
of primary responsibility for the protection 
of the public health and safety from radia- 
tion hazards in the Public Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 7814. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law authorizing Federal assistance for 
construction of community hospitals which 
will serve Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico: 

H.R. 7815. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to credit certain military 
service for purposes of disability retirement, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H.R. 7816. A bill to designate the new lock 

on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
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Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7817. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 7818. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 7819. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7820. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R, 7821. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R, 7822. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste, Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7823. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FLYNN (by request): 

H.R. 7824, A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin (by 
uest) : 

H. R. 7825. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (by request): 

H.R. 7826. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REUSS (by request): 

H.R. 7827. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (by request): 

H.R. 7828. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7829. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a Federal building in Queens 
County, Long Island, N. T.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 7830. A bill to provide for the entry 
of certain relatives of U.S. citizens and law- 
fully resident aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 7831. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
provide healthful outdoor training and em- 
ployment for young men and to advance the 
conservation, development, and management 
of national resources of timber, soil, and 
range, and of recreational areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 7832. A bill to provide for the con- 

struction, alteration, and acquisition of pub- 
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lie buildings of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LINDSAY (by request): 

H.R. 7833. A bill to provide civil remedies 
to persons damaged by unfair commercial 
activities in or affecting commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H.R. 7834. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding aid for the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects with respect to the apportion- 
ment of such aid; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H.R. 7835. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 7836. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 7837. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. COOKE: 

H.R. 7838. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7839. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARGIS: 

H. R. 7840. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 7841. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A, Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 7842. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich., as the John A, Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 7843. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 7844. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, WRIGHT: 

H.R. 7845. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 7846. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich,, as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7847. A bill to make the uniform law 
relating to the record on review of agency 
orders (Public Law 85-791) applicable to the 
judicial review of orders issued under the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and the Food 
Additives Amendment of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 7848. A bill to repeal price support 
subsidies and direct the sale of Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. TOLLEFSON; 

E.R. 7849. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove State and local programs to combat 
and control juvenile delinquency; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 7850. A bill. for the relief of Dr. 
Charles G. Yu and his wife, Dr. Maria S. 
(Tantongco) Yu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7851. A bill for the relief of Louis C. 

Wheeler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 7852. A bill for the relief of Michael 
George Petrakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7853. A bill for the relief of Osanna 
Biagini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

HR. 7854. A bill to provide tax relief to 
the Annuity Fund of the Electrical Switch- 
board and Panelboard Manufacturing In- 
dustry of New York City and the contributors 
thereto; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7855. A bill for the relief of Janina 
Maciejewska; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs, ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 7856. A bill for the relief of Chester 
Josiah Babcock; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7857. A bill for the relief of Richard 

C. Long; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Proposal To Encourage Students’ Pur- 
chases of Musical Instruments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdays, June 18, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I have introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill, H.R. 7725, to re- 
move the 10 percent excise tax on all 
musical instruments costing 8150 or less. 

This legislation is aimed at encourag- 
ing the purchase of low-cost musical in- 
struments by students for use in ele- 
mentary, high school, and college music 
courses. 

Mr. Speaker, today the study of music 
is accepted as a normal part of the edu- 
cational curriculum of American boys 
and girls, and I feel we should do all we 
can to encourage young people with tal- 
ents in the field of music to play musical 
instruments. 

I should like to emphasize that al- 
though music instruction in one form or 
another is required in most elementary 
schools and is an elective course in most 


high schools, students who purchase 
their own instruments are under the ex- 
isting law obliged to pay the 10 percent 
excise tax. 

Instruments purchased by schools, 
however, are exempt from this tax. 

I should like also to point out that 93 
percent of the sales of band and orches- 
tra instruments in the United States are 
made to parents, students, private teach- 
ers, schools, and religious and character- 
building organizations. More than two- 
thirds of these sales are made by or for 
students. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, 
more than 80 percent of all musical in- 
struments manufactured are purchased 
for educational purposes. I am particu- 
larly aware of the problem facing young 
people interested in music because Elk- 
hart, Ind., which is located in my dis- 
trict, is one of the great centers of the 
band instrument industry in America. 

The figures I have cited were com- 
piled in a recent survey by the National 
Association of Music Merchants, and I 
believe they indicate the need for a revi- 
sion of the law to reduce the excise tax 
on musical instruments for the many 
young people who study music in our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that 
Congress will adopt my proposal. 


The Legacy of Lewis and Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it was 
little more than a century and a half 
ago that the astute and farsighted 
President, Thomas Jefferson, dispatched 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to 
explore the great American wilderness 
beyond the Mississippi. The result of 
that tremendous and courageous under- 
taking gave the United States a solid 
claim to the Oregon section of the 
country. 

On this same trek to the Pacific, 
Lewis and Clark were the first white men 
to cross and explore part of my own 
State of Idaho. Today, a new highway 
is being punched through the mag- 
nificently scenic Bitterroot Mountains 
along the same general route followed 
by the explorers as they entered Idaho; 
it has appropriately been named the 
Lewis and Clark Highway. 
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As is well known, this year the State 
of Oregon is observing its centennial, 
As part of the national salute to his 
great State, the distinguished and tal- 
ented junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] has written a fascinating 
account of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, which appears in this month’s 
issue of Think magazine. I commend 
it to my colleagues and all others in- 
terested in one of the classic adventures 
of all time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
dramatic and significant article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue LEGACY or LEWIS AND CLARK 
(By Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


In this 100th year of membership in the 
Union for my native State of Oregon, we 
Americans are eyeing the limitless vistas of 
outer space. Hope and fascination attend 
these stirring observations. Already our 
Satellites travel in far orbit around the earth. 
A few even have passed beyond the earth's 
ken. On some eventful night, the pioneer 
spacemen actually may soar out into the 
cosmic distances which surround our ter- 
restrial home. They will be exploring the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe. 

Yet, fragmentary though may be our 
knowledge of such incredible sweeps of sky 
and infinity, it is still greater than that 
known about their itinerary by the first 
Americans to trek overland to Oregon, 
which in 1959 is conducting extensive cele- 
brations as it observes the centennial of its 
statehood. 

The names of the leaders were Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. So prodigious was 
the feat they accomplished, without map or 
chart, that the very phrase “Lewis and Clark” 
has become practically synonymous with 
exploration. In the spring of 1804 their 
faces were turned toward a trackless wilder- 
ness, then more of a riddle than is outer 
space to us today. No civilized person of 
any nation knew any verified facts at all 
about the domain which lay between St. 
Louis, at the junction of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, and the hazy shores of what 
many then called the western ocean—and 
which we know as the Pacific, mightiest of 
earth’s seas. 

Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
United States, had just bought Louisiana 
Territory from France for an eventual total 
of $27,267,622. All at once, part of the realm 
to be traversed by Lewis and Clark had be- 
come American territory, and yet it was ter- 
ritory that no American ever had looked 
upon. Lewis and Clark were headed into a 
blank expanse on the map of North America. 
Their President had bought a package yet to 
be opened. And it covered a fabulous area 
of about 1 million square miles; this was 5 
times the size of France, the nation that had 
sold it. 

At St. Louis, geography ended and legend 
began. Many solid citizens feared that 
Lewis and Clark would come to their deaths 
amidst jagged peaks of broken glass. Was 
this because Indians whispered of the Shin- 
ing or Rocky Mountains, which seemed to 
dent the sky? A few people insisted that 
Lewis and Clark would drop off the edge of 
the world for the roundness of our globe 
was not then universally accepted. Prehis- 
toric monsters snorting fire and brimstone 
were said to inhabit the solitudes which Mr. 
Jefferson had purchased. The President 
himself possessed no specific information to 
refute these disturbing rumors, but he felt 
confident that Lewis and Clark could explore 
the great wilderness beyond the Mississippi 
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and form a line of communication from sea 
to sea. 

Much of this confidence stemmed from 
his knowledge of the men who were to lead 
the expendition, particularly his 29-year- 
old private secretary at the executive man- 
sion, Meriwether Lewis. U.S. Government 
personnel was spread thin in those days. 
The President had to draw on the most in- 
timate member of his own staff to head the 
most important exploring party in Ameri- 
can history. Lewis was quiet, determined 
and taciturn. There was about him a 
brooding intensity which countenanced no 
failure or turning back. Jefferson felt if 
anybody could unlock the inner secrets of 
the North American continent, this was the 
man to do it. He had known Lewis since 
the latter’s boyhood in Albemarle, Va. 

Because the President proposed that Lewis 
choose an alternative commander, to take 
his place if he should fall, Lewis selected 
his best friend and military companion, Wil- 
liam Clark. This 33-year-old artillery lieu- 
tenant was almost the direct opposite of 
Meriwether Lewis. Clark was talkative, 
exuberant and outgoing. He was the ex- 
trovert of the expedition, Lewis the somber 
intellectual. Clark passed up the officers’ 
mess to eat with his men. He called gen- 
erals and Indian scouts, alike, by their first 
names. Despite the fact that one was an 
Army captain and the other a lieutenant, 
Lewis assured Clark that his status in the 
expedition “shall be equal to my own.” 
This pledge was never violated. During 21, 
years of lonely ordeals in the wilderness, 
there is record of neither quarrel or tension 
between this remarkable pair of leaders. 

Economy was a genuine watchword when 
the struggling new Nation was trying to 
stabilize its finances. So, in spite of the 
perils ahead, no surgeon accompanied the 
expedition. Lewis took a refresher course 
in first-aid and simple remedies from the 
illustrious Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadel- 
phia, and that was it. Congress had allowed 
only $2,500 for supplies. This barely paid 
for arms and trade goods. They would have 
to live off the country, because a mere 
$224 could be invested in rations. Members 
of the party were enrolled in the U.S. Army 
at $5 a month for privates, $8 for the three 
sergeants and $80 apiece for Lewis and 
Clark. This was not as parsimonious as it 
seems, for all had been promised parcels of 
rich land upon their return. Homestead 
acreage was a prime source of wealth on 
the old frontier. Lewis and Clark had their 
pick of many recruits—blacksmiths from 
Kentucky, adventurers from Virginia, car- 
penters from Pennsylvania, farmers from 
Vermont, voyageurs from across the border 
in Canada. It was not hard to enlist 29 
members. 

Watch them as they row up the languid 
Missouri in May of 1804, the flag with 15 
stars flapping symbolically overhead. Clark 
is accompanied by his stalwart Negro ser- 
vant, York. Lewis’ big Newfoundland dog, 
Scannon, occasionally scampers along the 
wooded shore. Pyt. Peter Cruzat strums a 
lively folk tune on his battered fiddle. With 
these argonauts, as they voyage into the 
unknown, go the hopes of the little country 
along the Atlantic seaboard for eventual 
dominion over vast portions of a continent. 
The British, too, have been probing west- 
ward in the direction of the legendary great 
River Oregon, which may also be the Co- 
lumbia. Explorers carrying the Union Jack, 
like Simon Fraser and Alexander Macken- 
zie, would like to navigate its turbulent 
reaches ahead of Lewis and Clark. And in 
his kitbag Lewis carries a letter of credit 
in President Jefferson’s own handwriting, 
drawn on all American counsels in foreign 
parts. The President had ordered Lewis, if 
the Indian tribes proved too menacing on 
the outbound journey, to “seek a passage 
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‘round by sea in such vessels as you may find 
on the western coast.“ 

From the beginning, the journals of the 
two leaders were packed with new lore about 
animals, shrubs, and trees. They described 
the antelope, black-tailed deer, prairie dog, 
wild upland goat and elk. Between dawn 
and dusk, they counted on a single day 52 
separate herds of bison. These covered the 
prairie like a moving cloak. Clark and a 
mountain man named George Drouillard 
nearly lost their lives to a 600-pound bear 
which absorbed five or six musket balls be- 
fore it died. This was not the harmless 
little black bruin of New England. Ursus 
horribilis, the frightful bear, Captain Lewis 
called the discovery. Today we know this 
massive creature, with reddish-brown fur 
and pitchforklike claws, as the grizzly. 

Near the present location of Sioux City, 
Iowa, Sgt. Charles Floyd died agonizingly 
of what Lewis described as colic. From the 
symptoms listed in the journals, it may have 
been a ruptured appendix. All of them 
suddenly realized what it meant to be far 
from the United States without a doctor 
in the party and only $55 worth of medicines, 
By popular vote, grizzled Patrick Gass, of 
Irish descent, was chosen to succeed Floyd 
as a sergeant. For the first time Americans 
had voted in the immense realm they would 
one day rule by the ballot. 

Winter's snows found them 1,600 miles 
up the Missouri not far from where Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., stands today. They spent 
the winter among the friendly Mandan In- 
dians. Here Lewis and Clark acquired an 
interpreter, a shiftless halfbreed named 
Toussaint Charbonneau. This incident 
might never have reached the pages of his- 
tory had it not been for Charbonneau’s In- 
dian wife, a lithe 19-year-old Shoshone with 
dark eyes and darker braids. Sacajawea had 
been stolen from her people and made a 
slave girl. Lewis hesitated to take along 
a woman on the expedition. Still, he needed 
the interpreter. He also made note of the 
fact that Sacajawea’s people were said to 
live back of the high ranges. Perhaps she 
knew the way westward. 

When the spring of 1805 released the 
plains from the clutch of snow and ice, 
they continued up the Missouri. On May 
26, Lewis sighted majestic mountains on 
the far horizon. Never before had an Amer- 
ican seen such peaks in his native land. 
That night, in the glow of the dancing 
campfire, the captain's introspective views 
were confided to his journal: “I beheld the 
Rocky Mountains for the first time. I re- 
flected upon the difficulties which this 
snowy barrier probably would throw in my 
way to the ocean. I thought of the suffer- 
ings and hardships of myself and party in 
them. This in some measure counterbal- 
anced the joy I had felt.“ 

His estimate of difficulties was not exag- 
gerated. The Missouri dwindled into three 
swift but shallow tributaries, which they 
named the Jefferson, Gallatin and Madison 
Rivers in tribute to their patron saint and 
two members of his Cabinet. They sloshed 
through icy waters to push the boats up 
rushing rapids. Their ankles were too numb 
to feel pain. Finally they could navigate no 
further. Gorges hemmed in the stream. 
They had come to the cradle of what Lewis 
described as “the heretofore boundless 
Missouri.” 

With nearly 300 pounds of trade articles 
and ammunition per man, they needed 
horses to cross the forbidding ramparts 
which towered above them. Lewis and three 
picked companions wandered alone in the 
mountains, looking for Indians with ponies 
to barter. At Lemhi Pass, in one of the 
decisive moments of American history, they 
met Chief Cameahwait and 60 mounted Sho- 
shone warriors. Lewis had just become the 
first American ever to cross the Continental 
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Divide. Now he and his three subordinates 
faced armed Indian braves who never before 
had seen people of white skin. 
Lewis dropped his gun to the ground 
and advanced with the flag to meet Cameah- 
wait, who came forward on his prancing 
steed. 

“Tabba bone, tabba bone (white man),“ 
Lewis kept repeating. He rolled up his 
tattered buckskin jacket to show the pale 
color of his arm. 

Meriwether Lewis, in that instant, rep- 
resented the vanguard of the advancing 
Nation which one day would dominate the 
continent and relegate such tribes as the 
Shoshones to crowded reservations. Ca- 
meahwait could have given the signal to 
wipe out the four beleaguered strangers 
and the whole pattern of North American 
development might have been altered, or, 
at the very least, delayed. But the chief 
slid from his horse and embraced President 
Jefferson's secretary. 

„Ah hi e [I am much pleased],” he said. 

Thirty-eight ponies were obtained from 
the Shoshones, a trade which became easier 
after Sacajawea proved to be Cameahwaits’ 
long-lost sister. Yet their sternest hardships 
still awaited them—in the endless labyrinth 
of the Bitterroot Range, sprawling across 
what is now northern Idaho. Their aged 
Shoshone guide, whom Clark dubbed “Old 
Toby,” lost the route. The first snows of 
fall trapped them on the high ridge above 
the Lochsa Fork of the Clearwater River. 
Thirty-two adults and Sacajewea’s baby 
often had no more than a brace of grouse 
to eat during a 24-hour period. Lewis got 
off his horse and gave the seat to a private 
with a racking cough. At a chilly meadow 
which they named “Indian Post Office,” they 
left cairns of rock to guide them on their 
return journey—if ever they returned. And 
at last they clambered off the Lolo Trail and 
bivouacked beside the main stem of the 
Clearwater, where they hollowed out four 
huge logs of Ponderosa pine to take them to 
the sea. 

ON TO THE PACIFIC 

They shot the Clearwater to the Snake, 
and the Snake to a massive and surging tor- 
rent which could only be the Columbia. 
They paddled past Indians spearing tons of 
salmon, They looked up at lordly white vol- 
canic cones that appeared lost in the heavy- 
ens. One morning Lewis thought he heard 
the dull boom of artillery. The water had 
a salty tang. Gulls wheeled in the air. 
Around noon of November 7, 1805, a dense 
fog lifted from off the Columbia like the cur- 
tain on some mighty stage. They peered in- 
tently westward. And there it was, break- 
ing in white-capped splendor beyond the 
bar—the spume and foam of the ocean 
which stretched across the globe to ancient 
Cathay. 

For the first time, men carrying the 
American flag had spanned the continent. 
Clark scrawled enthusiastically in his diary, 
“Ocean in view. Ah, the joy. We are in 
view of the ocean, that great Pacific Ocean 
which we have been so long anxious to see.” 

On the fir-dotted grasslands near the 
ocean, they built the stockade known as 
Fort Clatsop, Never before had Americans 
lived on the Pacific’s shores. As these words 
are written, the U.S. National Park Service 
is building the Fort Clatsop National Memo- 
rial on the site of the ancient fort, in 
memory of the vallant party whose winter 
there helped to establish their country’s 
claim to more than half a continent. Yet, 
when Lewis and Clark were at Fort Clatsop, 
they did not consider themselves within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. One 
morning Clark carved the cryptic record in 
the bark of a tall forest giant of Douglas- 
fir: 

“Wm, Clark, Dec. 3d, 1805, 
By land from the U. States 
In 1804 & 5.” 
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BACK FROM THE WILDERNESS 


The vessel which Jefferson had hoped for 
never anchored off the Oregon seacoast while 
Lewis and Clark wintered there. But their 
experiences with the Indians had been main- 
ly amicable and they did not shrink from 
the homeward trek by land. Ironically, how- 
ever, the brig Lydia from Boston put into the 
Columbia’s mouth less than 3 weeks after 
the Lewis and Clark expedition had started 
up the majestic river at the end of March, 
1806. By that narrow margin did they miss 
a boat ride around the Horn and back to 
the United States. 

As it was, they reached St. Louis on Sep- 
tember 23. They had been gone approxi- 
mately 2½ years and they had journeyed 
about 8,000 miles. Because virtually 
all hope had been given up for them, 
they could not have been greeted more sur- 
prisedly than we might herald a wayfarer 
back from outer space today. And surely 
outer space contains no more tales 
than did the western portion of the North 
American Continent in the bygone era, be- 
fore maps ever had been made of what is now 
our country. 

My friend, the late Bernard DeVoto, dis- 
tinguished winner of Pulitzer Prizes for his 
writings on the American West, once told 
me that, if he could have been reincarnated 
at any period in history, he would have 
chosen to go along with Lewis and Clark. 

“Imagine,” said he, “at the incomparable 
thrill of being first to see the sources of the 
Yellowstone and the Missouri, to span the 
Rockies, to drink from the headwaters of 
the Columbia and to come, at last, to the 
Pacific from upstream. What other experi- 
ence in our history could possibly compare 
with this?” 

And, as if to demonstrate that he truly 
meant what he said, DeVoto’s final request 
asked that his ashes be scattered at Indian 
Post Office on the Lolo Trail, where still re- 
main the cairns of granite and lava rock 
which guided Lewis and Clark back across 
the terrible Bitterroots on their return 
journey. 

My wife and I have stood on the high 
divide above the Lochsa, beside those fateful 
and crumbling cairns. A trail threads to 
them through the alpine meadow. It is the 
only trail there, so it must be the Lolo of 
such great destiny. Along that strip of 
forest duff came the first westbound Ameri- 
cans long ago, hungry and cold and in quest 
of their way. As I looked at the wavering 
path, I thought I saw them in my mind’s 
eye, led by the gallant officer from Albemarle, 
Virginia, who had served his President both 
in executive offices and hostile wilderness. 

And I hoped and prayed that we, in our 
own era, were worthy of that bygone journey 
which had accomplished so much for the 
United States of America. 


Notice of Hearings on Proposed Legisla- 
tion on Functional Discount Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


> OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wish to announce the commencement 
of hearings on proposed legislation now 
pending before that subcommittee. The 
proposed legislation consists of the fol- 
lowing bills: H.R. 848, introduced by Mr. 
Montoya; H. R. 927, introduced by Mr. 
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Rocers of Colorado; H.R. 2788, intro- 
duced by Mr. Osmers; H.R. 2868, intro- 
duced by Mr. DonouvE; and H.R. 4530, 
introduced by Mr. Reuss. 

These bills would amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act so as to provide for the 
mandatory nature of functional dis- 
counts under certain circumstances. 

Hearings will be held on Thursday, 
June 25, and Friday, June 26, 1959, at 10 
a. m., room 346, House Office Building. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify at the hearings on these bills are 
requested to notify Mr. Herbert M. 
Maletz, chief counsel, Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, room 230, Old House Office Build- 
ing, telephone Capitol 43121, extension 
4853, as soon as possible, and in any 
event, before the close of business on 
June 22, 1959. 


Proposed Establishment of Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my af- 
firmative statement to a special subeom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration urging the estab- 
lishment of a standing U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERG- 
ER IN SUPPORT OF RESOLUTIONS To ESTAB- 
LISH A SENATE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, SUBMITTED TO A SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration 
for establishing a special subcommittee and 
holding hearings on the four Senate resolu- 
tions, sponsored by 35 Members of the Senate, 
which would establish a standing Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs in the Senate. 

Such a committee is long overdue, and it 
seems only fair that veterans’ legislation re- 
ceive careful and sympathetic consideration 
in a committee which devotes itself exclusive- 
ly to veterans’ affairs. 

Since I have been a Member of the Senate, 
in January 1955, I have joined in sponsoring 
with my colleague resolutions to establish 
such a committee. This year well over a 
third of the Members of the Senate have 
joined in sponsoring resolutions to establish 
a Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Jurisdiction over veterans’ affairs is con- 
centrated in a single standing committee of 
the House of Representatives. This arrange- 
ment has worked well. The House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee is able to consider the 
great number of legislative proposals deal- 
ing with veterans. 

In the Senate, jurisdiction over veterans’ 
legislation is spread among several commit- 
tees, which must necessarily deal with many 
other important matters in other fields. Due 
to the press of committee business, veterans’ 
legislation is often sidetracked in favor of the 
regular committee business. 
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Federal funds for veterans’ services and 
benefits in the 1960 budget total $5.1 billion, 
6.6 percent of the entire Federal budget. 
The fourth ture of our Fed- 
eral Government is for veterans, with only 
defense, interest on the debt, and agriculture 
receiving a greater share of funds. The vast 
score of the Federal veterans’ program and 
funds expended demand a Senate committee 
which can devote full time to these matters. 

The nearly 23 million war veterans and 
their dependents who are affected by the 
veterans’ services and benefits program are 
entitled to have legislation considered by a 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

For the committee’s consideration I ask 
that a table be included with my statement 
showing the number of veterans of all wars, 
deaths in service, number of living veter- 
ans and dependents on compensation and 
pension rolls as of December 31, 1958. These 
figures were supplied by the Veterans’ 
Administration, 


Number of participants and deaths in service 
during all wars; number of living veterans 
and veterans and dependents on compensa- 
tion and pension rolls, Dec, 31, 1958 


REVOLUTION (1775-83) 


ere 395, 000 
Deaths in service 4. 000 
Last veteran died Apr. 5, 1869 Age 109 
Last dependent died 1906 ——— Age 92 
WAR OF 1812 (1812-48) 
1 — me 536, 000 
Deaths in service 2. 000 
Last veteran died May 13, 1905 Age 105 
Last dependent died 1946_--.-_. Age ? 
MEXICAN WAR (1846-48) 
PATticCipaN ts... =.=... =.. = 130, 000 
Deaths in service 13. 000 
Last veteran died Sept. 3. 1929. Age 98 
Dependents on compensation 
and pension rolls: 
— ᷣ tection saws 4 
ll. cae a 1 
CIVIL WAR (1861-65) 
Participants (Union Forces 
A8 2. 213, 000 
Deaths in service (Union Forces 
„„ 364. 000 
Last veteran died Aug. 2, 1956 
(Union Forces only) Age 109 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
Widows (Union and Con- 
federate Forces) 3. 514 
Children (Union and Con- 
federate Forces) 828 
Veterans (Confederate Forces 
(og a Sa IRs la 2 
INDIAN WARS (APPROXIMATELY 
1860-98) 
Participants. 106, 000 
Deaths in service. 1, 000 
Living veterans 73 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
Widows e „ 788 
80 22 
Veterans 6 —— = 73 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898- 
1902) 
Partioipants s — 392, 000 
Deaths in service = 11, 000 
Living veterans— 46, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
„ 3 
Wid0WE ——————— 79, 904 
2, 430 
41, 531 
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Number of participants and deaths in service 
during all wars; number of living veterans 
and veterans and ts on compensa- 


dependen: 
tion and pension rolls, Deo. 31, 1958—Con. 
WORLD WAR I (1917-18) 


Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 


rolls: 

Parents. 12, 752 

Widows... 390, 362 

Children.. 79, 030 

Veterans 910, 103 
WORLD WAR II (SEPT. 16, 1940— 

JULY 25, 1947) 

Participants... . „„ö„ñ 216, 535, 000 
Deaths in service 409, 000 
Living veterans 15, 265, 000 


Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 


KOREAN CONFLICT (JUNE 27, 1950- 
JAN. 31, 1955) 


Participants -ciee nnan 1 6, 807, 000 
Deaths in service 54, 000 
Living veterans 5, 423, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
CCC ea 36. 207 
ula, A, LESAR ns cae 9, 944 
89 36, 207 
Nen 208, 030 
TOTAL, ALL WARS 
Participants * ...2.......-....5 31, 858, 000 
Deaths in service 989. 000 
Living veteran 22, 717, 000 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
S — * 320, 492 
Beye re ee a se *583, 483 
9 AA a * 289, 327 
NORE ee a 2, 898, 264 


Includes 1,476,000 who served in both 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

Includes 935,000 with service in both 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

Persons who served in more than one war 
are counted as participants in each. 

*Includes approximately 90,000 former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment who are receiving VA disability 
compensation. 

Includes 16,217 parents of deceased former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

Includes 14,302 widows of deceased former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

Includes 10,524 children of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular Es- 
tablishment. 


The proposal for the establishment of a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
not a new one. It was recommended in 1946 
by the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, the famous La Follette- 
Monroney committee. Neither is the pro- 
posal for such a committee a partisan rec- 
ommendation. The four Senate resolutions 
to establish such a committee are sponsored 
by members of both political parties. It 
also has the strong support of all major 
veterans’ organizations. 

It seems only fair to me that veterans’ 
legislation should be considered by a single 
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committee which can devote full time to 
these matters affecting such a large number 
of our citizens. The committee members 
would be familiar with veterans’ problems 
and needs and could give sympathetic and 
prompt consideration to proposed legisla- 
tion, protecting both the interest of the 
Nation and the veteran. 

Now that the hearings are being held, I 
urge the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration to report to the Senate a 
resolution to create a standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans. I believe that all the 
Members of the Senate should have an op- 
portunity to vote on this important ques- 
tion. 


Manipulation of Interest Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
serious consideration of the special mes- 
sage to Congress from President Eisen- 
hower, calling for abolition of the legal 
ceiling on Government bond interest 
rates and the increase in the debt ceil- 
ing, I am convinced of the need for the 
separation of the two items for consid- 
eration and feel that every possible ave- 
nue of approach should be explored be- 
fore crashing the interest ceiling bar- 
rier which has served our Nation so well 
for 40 years, through wars, inflation, and 
depressions and recessions. 

The present tightening of credit has 
been a deliberate, manmade effort to 
drive up interest rates, with the coopera- 
tion of Wall Street, the bankers, and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve System was or- 
ganized to aid the fiscal activities of the 
Federal Government. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has the weapons such as 
open market operations, the discount, 
the reserve requirement, to establish in- 
terest rates at any level, up or down. It 
can modify its present policy and mod- 
erately support the prices of Federal 
bonds at low interest rates, to enable the 
Government to borrow long term money 
without breaking the 44%4-percent ceiling. 

When Government, through the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to regulate 
the value of money, ceases to regulate it 
by surrendering to the economic royal- 
ists, we are then crossing the thin waver- 
ing line between liberty and tyranny. 

This point is a good spot and a good 
time for a start toward returning to the 
Congress of the United States its con- 
stitutional independence and integrity 
as a policymaking body by reversing the 
process of concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few—to defy 
those who are attempting to destroy the 
safeguards which stood us well for 40 
years, 
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Our national debt is concentrated in 
the hands of big bankers who are de- 
manding the necessary nourishment of 
increased interest rates. This debt is 
primarily a compilation of war debts. It 
is unfortunate that as a matter of social 
justice, that men, against their will, are 
required to serve as soldiers, and wealth, 
on the other hand, is not conscripted to 
serve on an equal basis. 

Raising of the interest ceiling is a poor 
way to turn off the faucet of bank credit 
from adding its flood of monetary pur- 
chasing power to feed the existing in- 
flationary spiral. It is taking money 
out of the pockets of all of the people 
in order that it may find its way back 
into the pockets of a few of the people. 
It will decrease the real incomes of all 
persons receiving fixed incomes through 
pensions, prices will be higher, each dol- 
lar will buy less. It will divert invest- 
ment funds from private enterprise and 
subsidize and enrich wealthy bond- 
holders. If interest rates rise, business- 
men will borrow less, and produce less 
goods and employ less workers. It will 
create a large cyclone cellar of tax- 
exempt Government bonds which will hit 
the citizens in the pocket and the pocket- 
books as a method of legalized embezzle- 
ment by artificial manipulation of in- 
terest ceilings without any clear man- 
date or necessity. It will drive up the 
cost of homes, hospitals, schools, and 
roads, and feed the upward cost spiral 
of Government financing. 

Are we in Congress going to be men, 
or rubber stamps? Are we going to be 
a meek and willing partner to this 
pyramiding of the public debt? Are we 
going to place this heavy burden of in- 
creased money costs upon the backs of 
our citizens? 

There is a fundamental principle of 
fiscal policy involved in this matter of 
interest rates that should be met head on 
with candor and courage, and I for one 
urge the retention of the current interest 
ceiling as the soundest policy that we 
can follow. 


Opposition to Fair Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a copy of a letter 
from the Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable RICHARD NIXON, in 
opposition to fair trade legislation. 

The distinguished Vice President joins 
a solid front of Government agencies, 
including the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Commerce and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in opposing 
H.R. 1253. 
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Uniform editorial opinion throughout 
the country is also in vigorous opposi- 
tion to this measure. 

Consumers everywhere recognize this 
as just another special interest effort to 
put a hand into their pockets. Econ- 
omists have said that this measure will 
cost between $1.4 and $12.4 billion dol- 
lars a year to the consuming public. 

The letter follows: 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES F. Fort, 
President, Food Town Ethical Pharmacies, 
Inc., Post Office 2911, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear MR. Fort: Some time has elapsed 
since you wrote me concerning so-called fair 
trade legislation, and I want you to know 
that your letter did not go unnoticed. 

I share your view regarding the dangers to 
our economy involved in this legislation. 
You may have noted since you wrote that 
both the Justice and Commerce Departments 
have testified against such bills. 

In my opinion, fair trade or price fixing 
is inconsistent in a free enterprise economy. 
Certainly at a time when we are already 
greatly concerned with high prices the pas- 
sage of fair trade legislation would contrib- 
ute nothing to reasonable price stability or 
future economic growth. 

You may be sure that I appreciate having 
the benefit of your comments on this mat- 
ter. I am glad to have this opportunity to 
extend my best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


Father of the Modern Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, June 13, citizens in the largest 
city in the Third District of Michigan— 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent in this House—participated in the 
dedication of a new modern post office 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The occasion marked the culmination 
of more than 4 years of planning and 
anticipation—and many more years of a 
growing need for more adequate postal 
facilities for a dynamic, growing, thriv- 
ing Michigan city. 

I share with the citizens of Kalamazoo 
and the personnel of the Kalamazoo post 
office, headed by Postmaster John Van 
Eck, their pride in this impressive, well- 
engineered, modern-equipped new postal 
facility. 

Highlight of the dedication ceremonies 
and of a postdedication luncheon, the 
latter sponsored by the Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce and attended by 
representatives of all segments of com- 
munity life, was the participation of the 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
native of Michigan, son of one of the 
State’s two original rural carriers, and 
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originator of the commercial lease pro- 
gram for financing construction of new 
post offices, Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield. 

The Postmaster General spoke at both 
the dedication and the luncheon, and 
following his luncheon address presented 
a motion picture, “The World’s Most 
Mechanized Post Office,” the story of the 
modernization and mechanization of the 
Washington, D.C., post office. Many of 
my colleagues in Congress visited this 
pilot plant of postal improvement here 
in the Nation’s Capital when it was for- 
mally dedicated on March 3 of this year. 

The new Kalamazoo post office, like 
the Washington post office, is a symbol 
of the great advances being made in the 
mail service under the leadership of 
Postmaster General Summerfield. 

A graphic example of these ad- 
vances—familiar to many of the Mem- 
bers of this House—is the construction 
of some 3,000 urgently needed new post 
offices during the past 6% years. These 
post offices, located in every State in the 
Union, have been built with private 
funds and leased to the Post Office De- 
partment, thereby avoiding a virtually 
impossible demand upon Federal funds 
and, at the same time, keeping the 
property on local tax rolls to bear a 
share in the costs of local government. 

As I was privileged to point out in my 
own remarks at the post-dedication 
luncheon. in Kalamazoo, under the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower 
and the leadership of Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield in the Post Office Department, 
the Department has been making revo- 
lutionary strides in automation and 
mechanization; methods of transporta- 
tion have been modernized and ad- 
justed to changing overall transporta- 
tion patterns in the United States; re- 
search and experimentation have been 
established as a vital activity in the De- 
partment; rates have been revised and 
placed on a more realistic basis; liberal 
and progressive personnel policies—in- 
cluding substantial pay increases—have 
been inaugurated. All of this has been 
done with the cooperation and support 
of the Congress on a basis which tran- 
scended party lines. 

Only recently the Nation has been 
given a dramatic demonstration of the 
potential of missile mail—a develop- 
ment, I am sure, which would have fired 
the enthusiasm of the imaginative and 
inventive Benjamin Franklin, first Post- 
master General of the United States. 

I not only was honored to welcome 
Postmaster General Summerfield to 
Kalamazoo and the Third Michigan 
District, but I was delighted on this 
dedicatory occasion—and I am here— 
to pay tribute to his enormous and con- 
tinuing contributions to an improved 
postal service, moving toward the de- 
clared goal of next-day delivery of first- 
class mail anywhere within the country. 

For what he has done, and is doing, 
I salute Postmaster General Summer- 
field as the father of the modern post 
office, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, June 19, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 62: 8: Trust in Him at all times, 

Eternal God, who art always mani- 
festing Thy grace and mercy unto us, 
may we be truly grateful for our many 
material and spiritual blessings. 

Help us to covet and cultivate more 
eagerly those longings and aspirations 
which Thou dost delight to satisfy. 

May all who are guiding the Ship of 
State embody and exemplify that noble 
kind of patriotism which seeks, in per- 
sonal character and public service, to 
preserve and perpetuate the good name 
of our beloved country. 

Inspire us to labor faithfully and pray 
fervently for the coming of that better 
day when men everywhere shall be 
brought into a right relationship with 
Thee and their fellow men. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HOUSING BILL 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on S. 57. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and of course I 
shall not object, I would like to have 
some information, if we might have it. 
This is the conference report on the 
housing bill, I take it. 

Mr. RAINS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. As to when it might 
come on the floor for action. 

The SPEAKER. On Tuesday next. 

Mr. HALLECK. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC DEBT ACT OF 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 300 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 7749) 
to increase the amount of obligations, issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, which 
may be outstanding at any one time, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and continue 
not to exceed three hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion cf the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]; and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule making in 
order a bill from the Committee on Ways 
and Means to increase the debt limit. 
The rule provides for 3 hours of general 
debate and as usual in matters of this 
kind it is a closed rule. 

It is a bill that I regret to have to bring 
to the House but nevertheless it is a 
necessary thing in view of the fact that 
we are facing a deficit of about $12 bil- 
lion, and the debt limit has to be raised. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to use any 
further time on the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain I need not mention that this is a 
most distasteful bill, but it would be even 
more distasteful if we had bills presented 
to the U.S. Treasury Department which 
were returned marked “No funds avail- 
able.” I think that would show a finan- 
cial irresponsibility upon the part oi the 
Congress of the United States. We can- 
not afford that. We cannot afford to 
have bills returned marked “No funds 
available” whether the bills are for vet- 
erans’ benefits, bills to pay the interest 
on our national debt, bills to pay farm 
subsidies or to pay disabled veterans’ 
widows and orphans. So I say, while it 
is extremely distasteful, I think the only 
thing we can do is to discharge ur 
responsibility. 

When I came to Congress, 28 years ago, 
the national debt was $22 billion. This 
bill raises it to $295 billion. The only 
way out, as I see it, is to cut out all these 
extravagant and reckless spending 
schemes that seem to be coming before 
the Congress continually. 

So I say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am supporting this bill. In my 
opinion, under the present deplorable 
circumstances, the debt limit must be 
raised. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 
[Roll No, 93] 

Barden Dorn, S. O. Moore 
Barry Fallon Morrison 
Bass, N. H Farbstein O'Hara, Mich 
Boland Fino Powell 
Bonner Hagen Rabaut 
Bow Healey Rostenkowski 
Bowles Jackson Santangelo 
Boykin Kirwan Shelley 
Buckley Kluczynski Spence 

ush Loser taggers 
Canfield McSween Teague, Tex. 
Celler Macdonald Teller 
Coad Mack, III Tuck 
Cohelan Mack, Wash Westland 
Cook Mailliard Willis 
Cramer May Wilson 
Davis, Tenn Meader Withrow 
Diggs Meyer Zelenko 
Dollinger Michel 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 378 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have permission to sit during gen- 
eral debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC DEBT ACT OF 1959 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 7749) to increase the 
amount of obligations, issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, which may 
be outstanding at any one time. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7749, with Mr, 
AnFuso in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 7749, 
pending before the committee, deals with 
the statutory limit on the authority of 
the Treasury to issue notes, bills, and 
other obligations constituting the debt of 
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the Federal Government, with particular 
application to the fiscal year 1960. 

The bill is reported by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Although there was no record 
vote on reporting the bill by the commit- 
tee, I think it can be said that there was 
perhaps only one vote in the committee 
against the reporting of the bill. 

My colleague, the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sumpson], joined 
me in introducing this legislation reflect- 
ing the will of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The bill itself, Mr. Chairman, raises the 
overall ceiling on the issuance of public 
obligations by the Treasury, which are 
provided for by the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, to $295 billion. The 
present ceiling on the public debt is $288 
billion, voted by Congress last year; $5 
billion of that $288 billion is temporary 
in nature, and the authority for it ex- 
pires on this June 30. The permanent 
debt ceiling under existing law is $283 
billion. This bill raises the permanent 
ceiling from $283 billion to $285 billion 
and allows for this coming fiscal year, 
until June 30, 1960, additional temporary 
authority of $10 billion, making the total 
$295 billion. The total is in line with the 
request of the President in his message of 
June 8 that we increase the debt ceiling, 
in total, to $295 billion. 

The President asked that we raise the 
permanent debt ceiling from $283 billion 
to $288 billion and provide for $7 billion 
of temporary debt for the fiscal year 
1960. The committee reached the con- 
clusion, after very careful consideration 
and following public hearings on the 
matter, that it could justify to the House 
an increase in the public debt to $285 bil- 
lion but did not feel it necessary to take 
the step of recommending to the House a 
permanent ceiling of $288 billion. 

Our reasoning I think is quite simple 
and can be very plainly stated. The 
actual debt itself on June 30, 1959, will 
approximate $285 billion. On the basis 
of projections that are now being used it 
would appear that the debt on June 30, 
1960, will approximate $285 billion. The 
President’s request for a permanent debt 
ceiling of $288 billion was based upon 
this same forecast of a debt at the end of 
the fiscal year 1960 of $285 billion plus an 
allowance of $3 billion for contingencies. 
Under the circumstances, the commit- 
tee felt it was better for the permanent 
debt itself to be held to the figure of 
$285 billion rather than to make it $288 
billion so as to include in the perma- 
nent debt ceiling the $3 billion that 
the Secretary of the Treasury wanted for 
contingency purposes. So we have car- 
ried that $3 billion over into the tem- 
porary amount of $10 billion. In addi- 
tion we permit $7 billion more in the 
temporary debt because, during the first 
6 months of the fiscal year 1960 our col- 
lection of taxes is largely concentrated 
between January and June. It is antic- 
ipated that we will go an additional 
$7 billion in debt, because of the general 
practice of spending more in the first 6 
months of the fiscal year than is nor- 
mally received in that part of the fiscal 
year. I must point out that that is a 
seasonal situation. 
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We deceided in the committee to rec- 
ommend to you that we consider these 
contingencies and the seasonal opera- 
tions in the temporary side of the debt 
rather than putting it into the perma- 
nent ceiling. I think there is a great 
deal to be said for what the committee 
has done. We have dealt with this as 
factually and as realistically as we can. 
We are not putting the Treasury in the 
position of having more obligations out- 
standing on June 30, 1960, as we view 
the situation today, than they will have 
authority to have outstanding at that 
time. If we continued the $283 billion as 
the permanent ceiling, and we know that 
there will be $285 billion of debt out- 
standing at that time, June 30, 1960, we 
will be called upon to act again. Whether 
that is a valid reason or not, we thought 
in this instance that we could avoid the 
need for any concern. 

Why do we have this bill before the 
House today? I may point out that it is 
in line with the predictions we made last 
year that we would have it here. Last 
year when we brought in debt ceiling 
bilis, we were not making provision at 
that time for whatever deficit might de- 
velop in the fiscal year 1959. This bill 
does make provision for the deficit that 
has developed in the present fiscal year. 
Without this authority, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will find himself during the 
fiscal year 1960 without the capacity 
and the ability to pay certain obligations 
of the Government that are now in pro- 
cess of being voted by the Congress 
either at the request of the administra- 
tion or by the decision of the Congress. 
I think the most ridiculous thing that 
we can permit to happen here in the 
United States is for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have to issue IO U's. There 
was a period when the then incumbent 
of the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was so tightly squeezed between the 
debt ceiling and the actual debt, that he 
had to ask people in the fall of 1957, as 
I recall, not to present bills. Of course, 
he could have had the Congress come 
back into session through a call by the 
President. It is not a good situation to 
put the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
position of being threatened with the 
possibility of not being able to pay bills 
when they come due. 

The $13 billion of deficit for the fiscal 
year 1959 results from two things. First 
of all, we had a very decided drop in 
revenues, as all of us know, of approxi- 
mately 87½ billion in the fiscal year 1959 
under our original estimates. This is 
because we were in a business down- 
turn—for whatever reason that might 
have occurred, Second, our expenditures 
in 1959 rose above the previous year by 
about 85½% billion. We were making 
efforts last year at this time to try to get 
out of the downturn of economic activity. 
I think we can be encouraged today by 
the fact, for whatever reason has caused 
it, that we are definitely turning now on 
the upswing. The result in all proba- 
bility will be that our estimates of reve- 
nues, that we are presently considering 
as good for the fiscal year 1960, will 
prove too low; and that they will be 
greater even in the course of the fiscal 
year than we now predict. 
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If we look to the situation over a period 
of years, we find complete justification at 
this moment in taking the position that 
we will not consider all of this deficit of 
1959 as a permanent addition to the 
debt. We will look to the opportunity 
over the fiscal years immediately ahead, 
just as we have been able to do in the 
past, of finding such surpluses of reve- 
nues over expenditures as will enable us 
to reduce some of this $295 billion debt 
and, I hope, to bring it back, certainly to 
$285 billion. If the opportunities are 
good, perhaps, we may even be able to 
bring it below that. Now, I do not look 
with a great deal of pessimism, I might 
say, on the possibilities that may exist 
over the next few years of being able to 
do that. But let us keep our house in 
order so that we can do it through elim- 
ination of the temporary ceiling without 
now forcing upon our people the thought 
that we have despaired of any hope or 
opportunity in the immediate future of 
taking care of any of this deficit that 
arose in fiscal year 1959. Of course, we 
would have liked to have prevented the 
deficit which developed in 1959, but we 
do not know what the economic situa- 
tion would have been had we not taken 
the course which was followed. I urge 
the House to approve the bill, as it is. 

The Members of the House are aware 
that the President's request for this debt 
ceiling increase was accompanied by a 
request for legislation to remove the 
limitation on interest rates for bonds 
with a term of over 5 years. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is aware of 
the serious issues involved in this matter 
and is giving intensive consideration to 
it in executive session. In the interest 
of expediting action on the debt limit 
which must be completed by June 30, 
we decided to bring this bill to you sepa- 
rately. We have not made up our own 
minds on the interest rate issue and we 
are going to continue to explore it with 
the Treasury Department and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. Chairman, I will take only 1 more 
minute because I want to talk about some 
of the comments that have come to my 
attention this morning, to the effect that 
“I would like to be able, Mr. Chairman, 
to vote against this bill, because I would 
like to indicate my enthusiasm for econ- 
omy.” A vote against this bill today, if 
I may trespass upon the example of my 
friend the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HERLONG], is like knocking the gage off 
of the boiler. The gage does not have 
anything to do except to indicate the 
pressures that are building up within the 
boiler. If the pressures do not diminish 
with respect to the boiler, the boiler may 
explode whether you knock the gage off 
or not. If you vote against this pro- 
vision, to me it is comparable to taking 
a position as thinking you are eliminat- 
ing the pressure on the boiler by merely 
knocking the gage off of it. 

I hope that my friends on both sides 
of the aisle will not feel that a vote 
against this can be interpreted in any 
quarter with any degree of reasonable- 
ness as being a vote for economy. We 
are now in the process of paying the piper 
for what has already happened, good or 
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bad. We do not save anything by put- 
ting the Treasury of the United States 
into the position of not being able to 
pay the bills that are coming due; and, 
actually, I do not know what would hap- 
pen if the Treasury could not pay its 
bills. 

One statement was made this morning 
that it might affect veterans’ payments; 
one might well inquire, is there any as- 
surance that it does not affect the ability 
of the United States to defend itself if 
we do not go along with the authority 
that is contained in this bill? 

I urge the adoption of the bill by the 
Committee. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I endorse the statements 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
join with him in urging the unanimous 
support by the membership of the House 
for H.R. 7749, authorizing an increase 
in the Federal debt ceiling. 

The chairman has stated plainly and 
clearly the principal issues at stake in 
this matter. This is basically a question 
of whether or not the credit of the United 
States is to be maintained, or, putting it 
another way, whether or not the debts 
of the United States are to be paid. To 
use expressions familiar in your family 
and in my family, it is a question of are 
we going to pay the bills that are coming 
in for the services, for the goods that we 
have bought or contemplate buying in 
the next year? If we have been ex- 
travagant, if we have spent for those 
things which we do not need, if we have 
bought the things we would like to have 
and yet cannot afford, we either have to 
pay the bills or we have to acknowledge 
we are in default; and the credit, 
whether it be of the Nation or of the 
family, if we do not pay, is discredited, 
and we are in a sorry plight. 

As the distinguished chairman ap- 
propriately suggested, this measure of 
the amount of the debt ceiling is but a 
valve; it is not the cause, it is the result 
of that which we have done before, that 
which we have done, either wisely or 
wastefully. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be said that 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 7749 
is another day of fiscal atonement for 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is an occasion made nec- 
essary by the fact that we have not suc- 
ceeded in handling our fiscal affairs so 
as to pay our own way. 

This legislation is the third bill which 
the Congress has been called upon to 
enact in the last 18 months making up- 
ward revision in the statutory debt ceil- 
ing. Unless we are successful in revers- 
ing a trend of the last 30 years, we will 
inevitably be again called upon in the 
near future to pass on legislation similar 
to that before us today increasing our 
present indebtedness in the expectation 
that it will be paid for later. 

A review of the past 30 years gives lit- 
tle cause for pride with respect to the 
way our Nation’s budgetary affairs have 
been handled. In 25 of those 30 years 
we have had budgetary deficits of vary- 
ing magnitudes ranging from one-half 
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billion dollars to $57 billion. Deficit fi- 
nancing has become our Government 
way of life. In the last three decades the 
Federal Government has operated in the 
red more than 80 percent of the time. 
We have increased the magnitude of the 
Federal debt by approximately $270 bil- 
lion from $139 per capita to more than 
$1,600 per capita. We have spent more 
than 81 ½ trillion and in spite of record- 
high tax collections we have added one- 
quarter trillion dollars to the national 
debt. 

This 30-year growth in the national 
debt has brought us to the point that 
aside from spending for national secu- 
rity the largest single item in the Fed- 
eral budget is the $8 billion cost of pay- 
ing only the current interest charges on 
that debt. Instead of spending what we 
can afford, we have spent what we can- 
not afford. We are in truth spending 
today the tax collections that will be 
paid by our children. Every dollar of 
deficit spending has been a dollar of de- 
ferred tax increase. These three decades 
of deficits have brought an inflexibility to 
our fiscal posture that finds our Nation 
in difficulty, if not in downright trouble 
with respect to the management of our 
monetary affairs. 

The question of whether or not the 
House of Representatives will vote to in- 
crease the statutory debt limit is not 
answered by any policy decision that we 
might make today. Instead the question 
is answered by the actions of the Con- 
gress in providing for the Federal spend- 
ing it has authorized over the past three 
decades. We have no alternative but to 
approve the increase in the debt ceiling 
as proposed in H.R. 7749. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that this legislation 
must be passed; particularly those who 
have traditionally voted for spending are 
conscience bound to vote for its passage. 

The need for action on this legislation 
should be a stern reminder to each of us 
that we must more rigidly adhere to the 
criterion of absolute essentiality in eval- 
uating spending authorizations and ap- 
propriation bills. In view of the extrav- 
agance we have indulged in during the 
last 30 years, it is not enough that we 
should today merely pay our way. A 
balanced budget must be our consistent 
goal and our ultimate objective must be 
sufficient budgetary surpluses to enable 
us to engage in a program of substantial 
debt reduction. 

If we were to begin in fiscal year 1960 
paying $1 billion a year on our national 
debt, and assuming no further deficits 
in the intervening period, we would not 
have completed paying off the $285 bil- 
lion until the year A.D, 2245, and in that 
period the interest charges would exceed 
$1.5 trillion. I submit to the member- 
ship of the House that those figures are 
not mere statistics. Instead they affect 
the economic opportunity of our citi- 
zens, the industrial growth of our Na- 
tion, and the fiscal integrity of our Fed- 
eral Government. If it is our intention 
to repay this public debt, we should take 
courageous steps in that direction to- 
day; to start tomorrow may be a start 
too late. 

In appearing before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in behalf of legislation 
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concerning the management of the pub- 
lic debt of which H.R. 7749 represents 
one aspect of that legislative proposal, 
our distinguished and able Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Honorable Robert B. 
Anderson, said that he was appearing 
before the committee to support poli- 
cies he sincerely believed to be in the 
best interests of 176 million Americans. 
In essence Secretary Anderson spoke 
convincingly and courageously in behalf 
of fiscal responsibility and in behalf of 
businesslike management of Federal 
monetary matters. His testimony ap- 
pears in the printed hearings held by the 
Committee on this subject, and I com- 
mend its reading to my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, under existing law we 
have a permanent debt ceiling of $283 
billion with a temporary ceiling of $288 
billion through June 30, 1959. The ad- 
ministration request for legislation with 
respect to the debt ceiling called for a 
permanent limit of $288 billion with a 
temporary ceiling through June 30, 1960, 
of $295 billion. In the legislation re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the House of Representatives 
we would provide an overall ceiling of 
$295 billion with $10 billion of that being 
temporary in fiscal year 1980 with a 
permanent limit of $285 billion. The 
change in the administration proposal 
that has been made by the committee 
can be justified on the ground that it 
is expected that on June 30, 1960, the 
public debt will not exceed $285 billion. 

In May 1959 the public debt rose to 
an alltime high of $287.2 billion and 
has receded slightly from that level 
since. To put that debt in some perspec- 
tive with respect to its magnitude, it can 
be stated that the Federal Government 
owes as much money as the combined 
debt of all the corporations in the United 
States. The national debt equals the 
debt of all individuals combined with 
the debts of all State and local govern- 
ments. Management of this debt re- 
quires a certain amount of leeway to 
allow for unforeseen contingencies and 
to enable the refinancing of maturing 
obligations. In the fiscal year 1960, for 
example, the Treasury Department will 
have to refinance $76 billion of short- 
term securities that will mature in that 
period. 

A restrictive debt limit is perhaps de- 
sirable from the standpoint of whatever 
psychological value it may have as a 
restraining influence on the expenditure 
of public money. However, if such a lim- 
it is too restrictive, it may impair and 
hinder the efficient management of our 
debt. In urging a debt ceiling of $295 
billion, the Secretary of the Treasury 
presented three persuasive reasons as to 
why the leeway provided under your 
committee bill is necessary. The first of 
these reasons was the need for permit- 
ting the Treasury in the conduct of its 
debt operations a margin of $3 billion 
to provide flexibility in debt manage- 
ment operations and contingencies. A 
second reason for providing some margin 
of flexibility in the debt limit is the fact 
that the Treasury Department will be 
able to refinance maturing obligations 
in advance of the maturity date if such 
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action would add materially to the suc- 
cess of a particular financing operation. 
A third reason for providing some leeway 
relates to the possibility that there may 
be sudden demands on the Treasury in 
the event of a national emergency when 
the Congress might not be in session. 

Even if we are successful in maintain- 
ing a balanced budget for fiscal year 
1960, the $295 billion ceiling proposed 
under your committee’s bill will not be 
excessive when it is recalled that our 
tax collections are heaviest in the sec- 
ond half of a fiscal year whereas our 
expenditures are approximately even so 
that there will be an excess of expendi- 
tures over revenues in the first 6 months 
of a fiscal year and a surplus of revenues 
in the second 6-month period of a fiscal 
year. Thus, our debt will tend to rise 
in the last half of calendar year 1959 
and decline in the first half of calendar 
year 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that 
there is no member on the Committee on 
Ways and Means who does not regret 
that the fiscal exigencies confronting 
the Nation require the presentation of 
this legislation to the House today. I 
am convinced, as I am sure my Commit- 
tee colleagues are convinced, that in- 
stead of talking about debt ceiling in- 
creases, we should be talking and acting 
to achieve actual debt reduction. How- 
ever, the facts being what they are, be- 
cause in large part of our own legisla- 
tive actions, we have no alternative but 
to enact this legislation at this time. 

What we are asked to do today is to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
authority to borrow the money which he 
cannot secure in taxes, and utilize that 
money to pay the cost of Government. It 
is basically as simple as that, and I hope 
every one of us will see fit to support the 
bill, because we are not by that act of 
support giving approval to anything like 
deficit financing. We are not giving 
approval to wastefulness. We are, how- 
ever, being realistic. We are recognizing 
that the majority in the Congress has 
seen fit to authorize the spending but 
those who may have a record of having 
voted for economy are nevertheless 
bound by the actions of the majority. 
Here where the basic issue is the main- 
tenance of the credit of the United States 
with all that that phrase implies in the 
world today, the basic issue is retention of 
the credit of the United States. We, in 
my judgment, have no alternative other 
than to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to secure the money where and 
how he may. 

It has been suggested that we summa- 
rily increase taxes and take from the peo- 
ple of our country the vast amounts of 
money which we are borrowing and 
which admittedly will have to be taken 
from our children and their children in 
future years. It has been suggested 
emphatically by some people of learning 
that we should perhaps increase our tax 
levies today and take currently out of the 
economy the money with which to pay 
the going expenses of Government. 

There are different answers to that 
problem. I believe quite firmly that un~ 
der the present ratio of taking one-third 
of the income of every American today in 
taxes, whether it be Federal, State, or 
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local, we are taking the maximum that 
can be taken without seriously and ad- 
versely affecting the economy of our 
country. 

If I believed that we could levy taxes 
and take the additional amount of reve- 
nue from the earnings of today, I would 
support such an effort provided I were 
convinced today the revenues were for 
necessary spending. However, I believe 
we have reached the point of diminish- 
ing returns in our tax rate structure. 
Any meaningful amount of additional 
revenue would have to come in large part 
from low-income families—from people 
who earn less than $8,000 a year. So I 
suggest to you that if we were to increase 
taxes and take the money from the econ- 
omy of today, we would be taking in 
taxes income that our citizens need to 
sustain themselves. On the other hand 
by not paying our way we are imposing 
a tax on future generations. If we do not 
succeed in limiting spending and in 
avoiding onerous taxation we will bring 
about a curtailment in our industrial 
growth, and we will, as a formerly great 
distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee used to say, and I refer to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Mr. Dough- 
ton, kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 

It was suggested by one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues who appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
in public hearing that we should provide 
in the law a guarantee that there would 
every year be applied against the national 
debt from the revenues of Government 
a certain amount of. money so that in 
theory each year the debt would be re- 
duced. Of course, the proposal is open- 
ended. If we adopted that principle and 
applied a percentage payment on ac- 
count of the national debt, we would at 
the same time authorize the Secretary 
to borrow more from the other end and 
in the long run we would never eliminate 
the debt in that manner. That is not to 
say that the problem of debt reduction 
is not a vital one. 

We are today talking about a debt that 
we are handing on to future generations. 
It is the price they will pay for our ex- 
travagances, yes, and our necessary ex- 
penses, but I should like to think for 
worthwhile expenditures, because I earn- 
estly hope and pray that we will pass on 
to those generations a firm and a lasting 
foundation for this, the greatest coun- 
try in the history of mankind. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the esteemed gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Using the illustration of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, does the gen- 
tleman think it is a part of the obligation 
of the people who have constantly voted 
against these extravagant things to vote 
for this bill if they are not the people who 
have fed the fire, and we have been tell- 
ing them that the pressure was building 
up? I do not think it is now an ob- 
ligation of a man who stood here on the 
floor of this House and opposed these 
spending programs to now support any 
increase in our national debt ceiling. I 
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realize the practical situation that exists 
here. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I re- 
spectfully suggest, in view of the fact 
that the crisis which now faces the coun- 
try in the event we do not pay our bills 
is so definite, so serious, I believe upon 
further thought the gentleman might 
agree with me we should all support the 
proposal pending before us. 

I yield to my able and informed col- 
league on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Betts]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. To those of us interested in econ- 
omy in Government, it is not easy to 
vote for a debt limit increase. It is also 
difficult to explain satisfactorily why we 
must raise the debt limit of a country 
which is regarded as the richest in the 
world. In addition, it is a sad commen- 
tary on the financial situation of the 
Nation that we cannot retire our debt 
or pay the interest on what we owe, much 
less meet our current obligations. The 
simple fact is that in prosperous times 
our rich country spends more than it 
makes and has to borrow money to pay 
its bills. 

I support this legislation because we 
must see to it that our national credit 
is not impaired. But it seems to me our 
national credit would be in better shape 
if we spent less, balanced our budget, 
and kept our dollar sound for the mil- 
lions of Americans who have saved some 
for a rainy day. i 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank my good friend from Arkansas, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. MILLS], 
for giving me this time, although it is 
a very limited time and insufficient to go 
into the subject that I would like to go 
into. I will probably have to hurry, but 
I will just hit the high spots and put my 
speech in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, the objection I have 
to the bill and the reason I am going to 
vote against this bill is because of the 
committee’s failure to give this House 
the benefit of information we should 
have in passing on a subject like this. 
The question is whether or not we have 
a free market in the United States on 
Government bonds. I hope my. friend 
listens to this. We do not have a free 
market in the United States. It is a 
fixed market, and I am in a position to 
document that, and I will use as my wit- 
nesses people from the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board. It is a fixed 
market. I do not care how many times 
you raise the debt limit, we will have 
to keep on raising it. We have raised 
it six times in the past 4 years, all be- 
cause of high interest. High interest. is 
the only inflation we have had. It is the 
inflation we have today. It is absolutely 
against conscience, the way the people 
are being charged high interest rates, 
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and the Government, for the use of its 
own money, in particular. 

Now, I have a chart here, showing the 
profits which member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have made each 
year, beginning with 1953, just from 
trading in Government securities. You 
will notice that in most of these years the 
banks made profits of $57 million, $31 
million, $61 million and so on—just on 
transactions in Government securities. 
But now notice this: In 1953, the money 
managers ran the price of Government 
bonds way down—and the interest rates 
way up. The member banks, not all of 
them, but those in the know, mostly a 
few big banks, bought Government bonds 
at those low prices. Then when the 
money managers ran the price of Gov- 
ernment bonds up again in 1954, the 
banks unloaded and made a profit of $417 
million. That was several times the 
profits they had from speculating in Gov- 
ernment bonds in any previous year. 
Then in 1957, the money managers ran 
the price of Government securities way 
down again, and kept them down until 
the early part of 1958, when they drove 
the price up. That year, 1958, the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System 
made profits of $681 million just from 
speculating in Government bonds. This 
is just like gambling with loaded dice, 
such as I have here. Everytime you 
throw these dice, it matters not how you 
throw them, they either show 7 or 11. 
You cannot lose. The big banks and 
bond speculators have loaded dice, too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Throw 
them again. 

Mr. PATMAN. Throw them any way 
you want to. That one is 11. There is 
no way to miss, either 7 or 11 come up 
each time. That is the way it is with 
these bankers in the know. They are 
able to throw 7 or 11 every time. 

Now, do you know how much $681 mil- 
lion is? That is over 10 percent of the 
amount of the invested voting stock in 
these banks. In 1 year, just in specu- 
lating on Government bonds, using 
loaded dice, the banks made 10 percent of 
their capital investment in stock. 

Now, of this $681 million, only 10 big 
banks made $124 million last year, which 
is an average of $12.4 million each. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
have these dice loaded. There are noth- 
ing but sixes on these and fives on these. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true with these 
big banks. They have the bond rates 
fixed. I am making the situation com- 
parable. Those dice are loaded so they 
will only show 7 or 11 each time they are 
thrown. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
a crooked deal. 

Mr. PATMAN. Sure, it is a crooked 
deal, and in the Government bond mar- 
ket, too. That is what I am saying. 
That is the reason I say that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means ought to bring 
out a report here, after having a full 
hearing, on the fixed market on Govern- 
ment bonds. You know, conditions in 
the Government bond market have be- 
come so bad that the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board were finally forced 
to investigate. And, yet, before they re- 
veal what they have found out, they ask 
us to raise the debt limit. We ought to 
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defeat this bill or send it back to the 
committee. We have got plenty of time 
to act on this matter. We do not have 
to be rushed on it. Here I have 10 min- 
utes on a bill like this, and no amend- 
ments permitted. We are being treated 
as we were by the old gentleman who 
used to come down here with what he 
said was a very fair rule, “plenty of de- 
bate and no amendments.” Well, that is 
about the way it is here; except that we 
do not have plenty of debate. I have 
only 10 minutes and others have about 
the same length of time. 

Let us send this bill back to the com- 
mittee and then bring it out with plenty 
of time to debate it. 

The next 10 largest banks made $98 
million on a capitalization of $354 mil- 
lion of their common voting stock. In 
other words, the next 10 banks, after 
the first 10 had made $12 million each, 
made as much as one-third of their 
capital voting stock investment in 1 year. 
That is just on one item alone. They 
cannot lose; loaded dice—everything 
fixed. 

If this is not so, why do they not have 
unlimited debate here and let us ex- 
plain it? Why gag us? Why have a 
closed rule on a matter like this? 

During wartime we brought in bills 
to fix the prices of many commodities 
and rents, under an open rule, and we 
got a bill passed. But why should a 
simple bill like this be brought in under 
a gag rule, and not in a moment of 
emergency. That is an insult to the in- 
telligence of every Member of the House 
of Representatives. This should not be 
tolerated. We should send this bill back 
or defeat it. I am not impugning the 
motives of any member of the committee. 
I know they are working together and 
trying to do what they believe should be 
done under the circumstances. But that 
does not make this procedure right. 

Just the New York banks alone last 
year made $92 million on sales of Gov- 
ernment securities; 18 New York banks 
made $92 million, using loaded dice in 
the Government bond market. Fourteen 
Chicago banks made $48 million. 
Thirty-two banks in the two Central 
Reserve cities earned earned“ that 
is a loose use of the word, I know, but 
they profited by $140 million from 
manipulations of the Government bond 
market. 

There is no public supervision over the 
Government security market. There is 
public regulation and supervision over 
almost all commodity markets, including 
the onion market and the asparagus 
market, but we do not have any super- 
vision over the U.S. Government bond 
market. We should not pass a bill like 
this under these circumstances. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield. I was yielded only 10 minutes. 
I wish I could yield, but I do not have 
enough time. When the reserve require- 
ments bill comes up I hope to have a 
little time then. The Committee on 
Rules gave an extra hour on that bill, 
so I could have it. I hope I get it. If 
I do, then I can yield to anybody. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. The Rules Committee 
did not give anything except what the 
Committee on Ways and Means asked. 
The rule provides for 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate, and that is what we asked 
for. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are not talking 
about the same thing. 

Mr. MILLS. I am sorry. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am talking about the 
reserve requirements bill, S. 1120, which 
gives away to the banks about $15 bil- 
lion of Government bonds which the 
Government has already paid off. The 
Committee on Rules did give an extra 
hour for debating the bond giveaway 
bill, when it comes up. 

Mr. MILLS. Is that the bill the 
gentleman is talking about now? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I am not. The 
gentleman from California asked me to 
yield, and I said I could not yield now, 
because I do not have enough time, but 
that when the reserve requirements bill 
comes up, when I am going to offer an 
amendment to cancel $15 billion worth 
of bonds that have been paid for once, 
then I hope to have an hour, because the 
Rules Committee gave an extra hour 
with the understanding that I would get 
it. And Isay, I hope I get it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, the debt limit is high 
because interest rates have been high. 
Too much of the Treasury’s revenue is 
going to pay exorbitant interest charges 
on the debt. How can we ever get out 
of debt, pay the debt off, if we have to 
pay out such huge sums in interest 
charges. I know that the only way you 
can have a sufficient circulating medium 
in this Nation is to have debt, public or 
private, because money is based on debt. 
No debt, no money. But let us pay off 
the Federal debt, and let individuals and 
corporations go into debt to supply the 
money. This huge Federal debt is in 
competition with the progress of the Na- 
tion. We should cut it down, and as 
quickly as possible. But you will never 
be able to pay it off by raising interest 
rates. If one of your constituents asked 
you to explain how you can justify pay- 
ing interest on your own money, I can- 
not imagine how you would explain it. 
It would be pretty hard to do. But that 
is what we are doing—paying interest 
on our own money. That is, the Goy- 
ernment is paying interest for the use of 
its own money. It allows the commer- 
cial banks to use, free, its money-creat- 
ing powers to create money to lend to 
the Government and to charge the Gov- 
ernment exorbitant interest on it. I am 
perfectly willing to do that up to a point— 
2 or 2½ percent interest. But when the 
Government is charged highway robbery 
rates of 44% percent, I am against it. I 
believe we ought to roll interest rates 
back instead of rolling them forward. 

Interest rates are something that can 
be handled. They are determined by the 
Federal Reserve Board in cooperation 
with the Treasury. These agencies can 
fix any level of interest rates they want. 
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And if the rates are high, it is because 

they want them high. 

The bond rate was held low all during 
the greatest war in all history—during 
the most difficult period in our history to 
keep prices low and keep interest rates 
low. Yet we kept the interest rate on 
bonds at 2% percent. Bonds never went 
below par during those many years Mr. 
Roosevelt was President. And the bond 
rate never went above 2% percent, under 
Mr. Truman, as long as he had control. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to my pre- 
pared speech, which I would have made 
entirely if I had had sufficient time. 
But with the time so short, I will be able 
only to begin it and insert the remainder 
for the RECORD. 

THE DEBT INCREASE BILL IS A BANKERS’ BILL TO 
HAVE THE GOVERNMENT CREATE UNNECES- 
SARY DEBT PAPER 
If any Member of this House handled 

his personal finances the way we are 
being asked to handle the Government 
finances here today, his constituents 
would take him as being foolish in the 
head. Frankly, I doubt if there is any 
Member of this House who would go 
down to his bank and borrow money to 
pay his bills when he had more than 
enough money in his pocket to pay his 
bills and had no other need for that 
money. We would all consider that kind 
of financing very foolish. Yet that is 
just what we are being asked to do here 
today in managing the Government’s fi- 
nancial affairs. This is a banker’s pro- 
posal to have the Government create 
more debt paper so that the banks can 
buy it on bank created money and col- 
lect exorbitant interest. 

THE GOVERNMENT OWNS $15 BILLION OF ITS 
OWN DEBT OBLIGATIONS WHICH SHOULD BE 
CANCELED IMMEDIATELY 


The plain fact is that the Government 
owns $26.5 billion of its own debt obli- 
gations, which it has bought in the open 
market and paid for, and it has no need 
to hold them. At least $15 billion of 
these bonds and other interest-bearing 
securities can and should be canceled 
immediately. At least this amount of 
the $25.6 billion of Government obliga- 
tions which are now being held in the 
vault of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York have been admitted by all 
authorities to be unneeded for any 
policy or mechanical purposes of Gov- 
ernment. In fact, the Federal Reserve 
Board has been and is now urging Con- 
gress to help it get rid of a large slice 
of this $25.6 billion of Government se- 
curities. It is urging Congress to pass 
legislation that will authorize the Board 
to give away this amount of securities 
to the private banks. So if the Federal 
Reserve System can spare them for a 
giveaway to the private banks, it can 
certainly spare them to help the taxpay- 
ers of this country, who own these se- 
curities. The banks certainly do not 
own them, and have no claim to them. 

I can understand why the people who 
engage in building space rockets and 
launching space rockets keep trying to 
shoot rockets higher and higher into 
outer space, just for sheer fun and ex- 
perimentation, but I do not understand 
why in handling the national debt the 
Members of Congress should try to shoot 
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the national debt higher and higher into 
outer space just for fun and experimen- 
tation. The Congress would look a little 
silly, it seems to me, to increase the debt 
while the Government is holding $15 
billion of its debt obligations which have 
been canceled in effect, and should be 
canceled in fact. In truth, if we did 
such a thing our act could rightfully 
be called fiscal irresponsibility, 
BOTH FEDERAL RESERVE AND AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION HAVE REPORTED $15 BILLION 
DEBT CAN BE CANCELED 


And the Congress would look even sil- 
lier, if I may use a mild word for it, if 
we raise the debt by $12 billion and then 
turn around this afternoon or next week 
and pass legislation to give away to the 
private banks this $15 billion, which we 
refuse to cancel. Yet this is a very real 
prospect. As the Members know, the 
American Bankers Association has some 
legislation pending here in the House, 
S. 1120, a bill to revise the required re- 
serve system, That bill, which we are 
scheduled to vote on as soon as this debt- 
increase bill is out of the way, will trans- 
fer about $15 billion of these Govern- 
ment-owned securities over to the pri- 
vate banks without cost to the banks, 
but with the cost to come out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets. Some public-relations 
expert has nicknamed this bill the vault- 
cash bill. 

Now how much of the Federal Re- 
serve’s present portfolio of $25.6 billion 
of Government securities does it actu- 
ally need to give it a comfortable in- 
come—in lieu of appropriation—plus all 
the conveniences, luxuries, and possible 
needs that might arise for policy pur- 
poses? 

Let me read from a report which the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System has sent up to the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency of the 
House and the Senate in support of the 
bond giveaway bill. This was the 
Board’s position on April 7, 1959. This 
report is recommending the American 
Bankers Association legislation to have 
the Federal Reserve System transfer 
ownership of about $15 billion of these 
Government-owned securities over to 
the private banks, on a cost-free basis, 
by reducing the banks’ required reserves. 
This is from the conclusion of the report, 
I quote: 

CONCLUSIONS 

It may be concluded from this discussion 
of the appropriate level of reserves that, to 
permit effectuation of appropriate monetary 
policies, reserve requirements of member 
banks do not need to be as high as they have 
been in recent years. A lower level of re- 
quirements would improve the earning posi- 
tion of banks and aid them in building up 
their capital positions * * *. 


Then in the next paragraph this re- 
port continues: 

To the extent necessary to avoid undue 
credit expansion, reserves released by any 
reduction in requirements could be absorbed 
by Federal Reserve sales of securities in the 
market. This would in effect shift earning 
assets from Federal Reserve banks to mem- 
ber banks. The present System portfolio is 
adequate to permit a substantial reduction 
and still leave enough to provide sufficient 
earnings to cover necessary expenses, as well 
as for current purposes of policy. 
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Any decrease in requirements, however, 
should leave the Federal Reserve with a 
portfolio adequate to cover possible future 
contingencies, such as a large inflow of gold 
or economies in the use of currency that 
might add reserves in excess of appropriate 
needs. 


Now what is the Federal Reserve Board 
saying? It is saying that it proposes to 
transfer its holdings of Government- 
owned securities over to the private banks 
for one reason, and one reason only, 
which is to increase bank profits. And 
it is saying, furthermore, that for all the 
purposes it has enumerated it needs a 
portfolio of Government securities of 
certainly not more than $10 billion. Six 
billion dollars would give it a handsome 
income at present interest rates. And no 
more than $2 billion or $3 billion would 
be needed for the emergencies it men- 
tions, and even its emergencies can be 
met in other ways. 

Now what does the American Bankers 
Association say about the size of the 
portfolio of Government securities the 
Federal Reserve needs to keep? When 
the American Bankers Association start- 
ed its drive for legislation to liberate 
about $15 billion of the Federal Reserve's 
hoard of Government securities, it made 
a long report to the Federal Reserve 
Board, setting out its proposed program 
and its specifications for legislation. I 
quote from that report: ó 

It is clear from the figures that the Sys- 
tem’s holdings are far in excess of the amount 
needed for the Reserve banks to cover ex- 
penses and dividends. Even if these hold- 
ings were reduced by as much as 615 billion, 
the System would still have some net earn- 
ings after dividends, 


So here is the American Bankers As- 
sociation saying that the Federal Re- 
serve’s holdings can be reduced by $15 
billion. Furthermore, it is saying that 
with reference to a period when the Fed's 
portfolio amounted to $23.7 billion, not 
the $25.6 billion it holds today. Yes, 
the American Bankers Association is 
saying that $15 billion can be taken away 
from the Federal Reserve and still leave 
it with all the interest income it needs to 
meet expenses, and then it would still 
have some income left over which it 
would have to pay back into the Treas- 
ury. 
You see, this is the way Congress ap- 
propriates money for the Federal Re- 
serve System; instead of appropriating, 
it simply tells the Federal Reserve it can 
call up the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, obtain all the Government cur- 
rency it wants, use this currency to buy 
interest-bearing securities of the Gov- 
ernment, collect the interest on these 
securities, use all the interest income it 
wants to for expenses, and then return 
what is left over back to the Treasury. 

Now what is in the Federal Reserve's 
holdings of $25.6 billion of securities, 
and how did it acquire them? 

These securities are all interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the U.S. Government. 
They are bonds; they are Treasury cer- 
tificates, and Treasury bills. The ma- 
jority of its holdings are in short-term 
securities which it exchanges for like 
securities as they mature. In other 
words, although many of the securities 
are in 91-day bills, the Federal Reserve 
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simply exchanges the maturing bills for 

new bills every 91 days, so it is a con- 

tinuing debt. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE HAS ACQUIRED INTEREST- 
BEARING OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT BY 
HANDING OUT NONINTEREST BEARING OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
This $25.6 billion has been acquired 

over a long period of years. It has been 
acquired, as I have said, by purchases in 
the open market, not from the Treasury, 
so the Federal Reserve has paid full price 
for them. 

Furthermore, there is no argument 
about who owns them. They have been 
paid for with Government funds, and 
not a penny of any private bank’s funds 
or deposits with the Federal Reserve 
have been used to acquire these securi- 
ties. Not even the American Bankers 
Association in the reports it has made 
in support of the bond giveaway proposal 
makes any claim that the private banks 
have any ownership or any rights what- 
ever to these securities. 

So ownership is not in question. 

In the last analysis the Federal Re- 
serve has acquired these interest-bear- 
ing securities of the United States in 
exchange for non-interest-bearing se- 
curities of the United States. It has 
acquired the interest-bearing securities 
by reason of the fact that the general 
public—not the bankers, the general 
public—has accepted in exchange an 
equal amount of currency. 

This is the way it works. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board hands out currency 
called Federal Reserve notes. To get 
these notes it simply calls up another 
agency of the Government, the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and orders 
whatever amount it wishes to have 
printed, sends an armored truck over 
to pick them up, and then passes them 
out in exchange for Government bonds 
and other interest-bearing securities, 
FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES ARE LIABILITIES OF THE 

TREASURY 

These Federal Reserve notes are ob- 
ligations of the U.S. Government, not 
obligations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It says so right on the face of 
them, And they are signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, not by the 
Federal Reserve Board. But the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board obtains them from 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
without any cost whatever. It goes 
through the motion of paying the print- 
ing cost, which is quite small. But 
actually this cost comes out of the 
Treasury, because it is deducted from 
the income which would otherwise be 
returned to the Treasury. These Fed- 
eral Reserves notes do not pay interest, 
although the Federal Reserve Board in 
returning its income to the Treasury, ex- 
cept for what it uses for expenses, 
chooses to report these payments to the 
Treasury as interest payments on the 
use of the Federal Reserve notes. To re- 
peat, the way it works is this: The 
Treasury pays the Federal Reserve in- 
terest on this $25.6 billion of interest- 
bearing obligations. The Federal Re- 
serve uses what it needs for expenses, 
sets aside 10 percent of what is left over 
in a surplus fund, then returns the re- 
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mainder to the Treasury with a report 
that it is paying the Treasury that 
amount of interest on the Federal Re- 
serve notes which it has used to acquire 
these interest-bearing obligations. 

I have proposed that $15 billion of the 
interest-bearing obligations be canceled. 
These are all included in the debt which 
is subject to the legal ceiling. However, 
the Federal Reserve notes are not sub- 
ject to the debt ceiling. They are obli- 
gations of the Government, but they 
are not expected to be redeemed. The 
amount of this currency which is in cir- 
culation is determined in the last analy- 
sis by the amount which business and 
consumers find convenient for carrying 
on trade and commerce. The amount in 
circulation is the amount of money 
which business and commerce prefer to 
have in currency, rather than in bank 
deposits. Business and consumers have 
acquired this currency by going into the 
banks and asking for currency in ex- 
change for credit in their deposit ac- 
counts. Most of the money is still in 
bank deposits, not in currency. 

EXCEPT FOR GAG RULE AND BANKERS’ OPPOSITION, 

IT WOULD BE A SIMPLE MATTER TO CANCEL $15 

BILLION OF UNNEEDED DEBT 


It would be very easy to cancel $15 bil- 
lion of these securities. I have proposed 
legislation which would accomplish this. 
It would simply require the Federal Re- 
serve Board to turn over to the Treasury 
for immediate cancellation $15 billion of 
these securities. 

I have no doubt that Chairman Martin 
and some of the other members of the 
Federal Reserve Board would object to 
this. The $15 billion have, from their 
point of view, been earmarked for a give- 
away to the banks. I have no doubt 
Chairman Martin could think of all kinds 
of pious-sounding excuses as to why he 
would think it impossible to transfer as- 
sets from one Government agency to an- 
other. In fact, I understand he has writ- 
ten to some of the Members saying that 
such a transfer could not be made be- 
cause it would unbalance the Federal Re- 
serve’s bookkeeping. You see, the Fed- 
eral Reserve keeps an account of the 
amount of Government currency it hands 
out, so on the liability side of its bal- 
ance sheet it reports $26.9 billion of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes outstanding. And on 
the asset side of its balance sheet, it re- 
ports the $25.6 billion of interest-bearing 
Government obligations it has acquired 
with these notes. The $26.9 billion of 
Federal Reserve notes has gone to pay 
for the $25.6 billion of Government se- 
curities, plus other things, 

I have proposed legislation which 
would cancel $15 billion of these bonds. 
And the amendment I have proposed 
could also take care of the bookkeeping 
in a nice, tidy, orthodox way. It would 
transfer the $15 billion of assets to the 
Treasury for cancellation, and at the 
same time it would transfer to the Treas- 
ury $15 billion of liabilities for the out- 
standing Federal Reserve notes. This 
will keep the books in balance. And cer- 
tainly the Treasury can have no objec- 
tion to assuming the $15 billion of lia- 
bilities for these Federal Reserve notes, 
because the fact is, as I have pointed out, 
these notes are already liabilities of the 
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Treasury, all $27 billion of them. And 
they are a convenient sort of liability to 
have because, as I have said, no one will 
ever try to redeem them, and if a holder 
of these notes should try to redeem them, 
the only thing he could demand in ex- 
change would be another Federal Re- 
serve note just like the one he wants to 
redeem. So this method of transfer 
would take care of the matter very nicely. 

Unfortunately, the Members of the 
House are meeting here under a gag rule. 
The Rules Committee has not seen fit to 
give Members of the House an opportu- 
nity to propose amendments to this debt- 
increase bill, otherwise I would offer an 
amendment which would substitute a 
figure permitting the $12 billion increase 
in the debt limit for a figure which would 
bring about a net reduction of $3 billion 
in the debt limit. And it would, further- 
more, require the Federal Reserve Board 
to transfer to the Treasury for immedi- 
ate cancellation $15 billion of its un- 
needed debt obligations. 

I hope, however, to be able to offer 
this as an amendment to the bond give- 
away bill, S. 1120, when we take that up. 
So that the Members may be informed, 
I will insert at the conclusions of my re- 
marks a copy of the amendment I pro- 
pose to make at that time, assuming that 
the House should make the unfortunate 
naam to approve this debt-increase 

ill. 

Furthermore, I am sure that if the 
Federal Reserve Board really could find 
it in its heart to try to help the taxpayer, 
instead of the bankers, it could figure out 
many other ways whereby this $15 billion 
of Government-owned securities could be 
transferred from one Government 
agency to another. 

CONGRESS TO ACT NEXT ON THE BANKERS’ BILL, 
S. 1120, TO APPROVE A $15 BILLION BOND GIVE- 
AWAY 
Just to illustrate what can be done, 

let me point out how the Federal Reserve 

is proposing to transfer Government- 
owned securities over to the private 
banks under the bond giveaway bill. 

First of all, of course, the member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System are 
required to keep a small percentage of 
their depositors’ money in cash and on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve banks. 
This helps safeguard the depositors’ 
money by making sure that the banks do 
not put it all out in loans and invest- 
ments. But when a customer comes to 
a bank and wants to take some of his 
deposit balance out in currency, this 
makes it kind of hard on the bank. 
Most of the depositors’ money is let out 
or invested and is not in cash. So to 
satisfy the customers’ demand for cur- 
rency, the bank has to go to the Federal 
Reserve to get it, and it gets it only by 
drawing on its reserves. If this draws 
down the bank's reserves below the re- 
quired minimum, then the bank either 
must borrow from the Federal Reserve, 
and pay interest, or it must sell some of 
its securities to get the cash. So to help 
the banks along, the Federal Reserve 
follows this practice: Each time it buys 
any Government securities it gives the 
banks an equal amount of cash reserves. 
The theory of it is this: - 
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Several years ago, when my children 
were small, I had a small savings pro- 
gram going, and I made it a rule that 
each time I bought a Victory bond I 
would put a certain amount of cash in 
a little savings bank we had for the 
children. It became the children’s money 
then and there, but with strings attached. 
It was to help them build up an ac- 
count, and they had to keep it in savings. 
They could not draw it out and spend it 
for the movies. 

So the Federal Reserve theory is the 
same. It has given the banks a million 
dollars of cash reserves, as a free gift, 
each time it has bought a million dollars 
of Government securities, but there has 
been a condition attached. This cash 
was to be held as reserves to help safe- 
guard bank depositors’ money, not to be 
drawn out and spent or lent. At pres- 
ent, member bank reserves amount to 
14.9 percent of their demand deposits, 
and to 5 percent of their time deposits. 

The bankers are proposing now, how- 
ever, that the percentage of reserves 
they are required to keep be reduced. In 
other words, the Federal Reserve Board 
is recommending to Congress that the 
banks be allowed to draw out some of 
these reserves, provided they use them 
to buy the bonds now owned by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. No money will change 
hands, actually. It is just a proposal to 
change the bookkeeping so as to trans- 
fer the bonds over to the banks. After 
this is done the books will still be in 
balance, and the only actual changes 
which will have taken place will be 
these: First, bonds now owned by the 
Government and paying interest back 
into the Federal Treasury will be owned 
by private banks and paying interest 
into private bank profits; second, when 
this $15 billion of bonds become due, the 
Government will have to hand out $15 
billion more to buy them back again. 
GIVING AWAY $15 BILLION OF BONDS WILL MEAN 

TAXPAYERS WILL HAVE TO PAY FOR THEM 

AGAIN, PLUS INTEREST 


Here is an added note which may be of 
interest to the Members. The American 
Bankers Association argues that trans- 
ferring these bonds to private banks will 
not mean the Treasury will lose all the 
interest payments on them for this 
reason. The banks pay Federal income 
taxes so they will pay back about 52 
percent of these windfall interest pay- 
ments in the form of taxes. This is 
quite true. But what the American 
Bankers Association neglects to point out 
is that under the methods whereby this 
$15 billion of Government securities will 
be transferred to the banks, the banks 
will not pay an income tax—not even a 
gift tax—on the receipt of the $15 billion 
of principal. 

Now, why should Congress increase the 
debt ceiling and have the taxpayers sad- 
dled with more debt when this is com- 
pletely unnecessary? The only excuse 
we could possibly have is that we intend 
to earmark the $15 billion of debt that 
could be canceled for a giveaway to the 
banks. And that is not a good excuse. 
The banks do not need this money. 
Bank profits are now at an alltime high 
and still going up. Furthermore, in case 
any of us has forgotten how much $15 
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billion is, let me point out that it is just 
about the total Federal cost to date of 
the farm price support, acreage allot- 
ment, soil bank, and other programs 
since such programs were begun a quar- 
ter century ago. 

I urge that we cancel this $15 billion 
of bonds so as to reduce the debt by that 
amount. This will make it unnecessary 
to saddle the American people with more 
debt. Furthermore, it will help keep in- 
terest rates down. If we take the alter- 
native course which the American Bank- 
ers’ Association is proposing and give 
away $15 billion of bonds, even though 
they are a gift, they will be back into 
the market. They will depress the price 
of Government securities, which means 
running up the interest rates. It will 
mean running up interest rates not only 
on Government securities, but all inter- 
est rates that business, consumers, and 
farmers have to pay, because interest 
rates on Government securities very 
largely determine all other interest rates. 

What can the Members of the House 
do about this matter? This is what we 
can do and what we should do: Vote 
down this debt-increase bill. Send it 
back to the committee and let it come 
forward again, not under a gag rule 
which denies the Members of the House 
any opportunity to make amendments to 
the bill, but with an open rule which 
gives the Members of the House some 
opportunity to think and act for them- 
selves. When that is done, we can 
amend the bill to cancel $15 billion of 
the unneeded debt obligations and save 
the taxpayers the cost of a $15 billion 
giveaway plus the burden of having an- 
other $12 billion of debt paper created 
for the benefit of the bankers. The bill 
as it now stands should be defeated. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, you have been listening to a 
loaded speech. I say that from the 
standpoint of one who majored in eco- 
nomics and took several courses in bank- 
ing and currency and who has a badge or 
two that show I fooled my professors 
into believing that I was rather smart. 

I will say this, that I could not follow 
the reasoning of the gentleman who made 
that speech, and I doubt that very many 
Members of the House could follow the 
logic—or the objectives, of the speech 
you have been listening to. To illustrate, 
he said the debt limit is high because in- 
terest is high. Well, now, that on the 
face of it is absolutely false. The debt 
limit is high because we have been spend- 
ing, we the Congress have been spending, 
more money than the Government has 
been taking in. Therefore, the obliga- 
tions of the Government have continu- 
ally gone up. Of course, in order to meet 
those obligations, you have to have a debt 
limit on those obligations that we make. 
So I say, and I say very confidently, that 
there are not two people in this House 
who could follow the reasoning of that 
loaded speech, and where it would lead to. 

Now then, so much for that. The 
chairman quoted an old threadbare say- 
ing, as I recall it, that those who would 
dance must expect to pay the piper or the 
fiddler. The opposite of that is that 
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those who refuse to dance need not feel 
obligated to pay the fiddler. The paral- 
lel is that those Members of this House 
who have been voting for these expendi- 
tures beyond the receipts of the Federal 
Government must, if they are consistent, 
vote today to raise that debt limit in or- 
der to cover what you have been author- 
izing to be spent. There is no getting 
out of that, and those of us who have been 
consistently voting no“ against those 
extravagant and unnecessary expendi- 
tures need not feel obligated to vote to 
increase the debt limit. 

I know that it must be done, and I 
know that it will be done, but to vote 
“no” is the only way I have or you have 
to register our protest against this kind 
of spending. That is the only way I 
know of to do it. 

Let us cite particulars: Yesterday by 
an overwhelming vote we authorized the 
expenditure of something like $4 billion. 
It was voted, I believe, by a majority of 
120 or more. Those who voted for that 
expenditure are under obligations today 
to vote to increase this debt limit. Those 
who voted “no,” yesterday need not feel 
any obligation today to vote to increase 
this debt limit. 

Some of us are wishful thinkers, we 
refuse to face the facts that are before 
us; we live in a kind of hopeful world of 
our own making, and we have voted in 
the last 12 years something like $70 bil- 
lion of foreign aid in order to contain 
communism, a worthy objective, but dur- 
ing those same 12 years communism has 
expanded until it covers twice the ter- 
ritory, practically speaking, and has 
taken in about twice as many adherents. 
That is what our $70 billion of expendi- 
tures for foreign aid has accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a few of us, I 
would say a very few of us, who love to 
spend other people’s money and then 
they think, they think they can pay for 
those expenditures in phony dollars, in 
synthetic dollars, rubber dollars. 

It just cannot be done; it just cannot 
be done, no matter how persuasive they 
seem to be. I cannot follow them; it just 
simply cannot be done. It has to be paid 
for by money borrowed in the money 
market at the going rates. That is the 
only way you can pay for it. 

And so because of these facts I shall 
vote no“ on this debt ceiling simply as 
a protest vote against the spending that 
has gone on under both administrations 
during the last 18 to 20 years, expendi- 
tures more than our receipts, and they 
have got to be paid. 

I say to you people, every one of you, 
that in voting for these expenditures you 
are under moral obligations to vote for 
the increase in the debt ceiling. The few 
of us who have voted against these ex- 
penditures need not feel under any ob- 
ligations to vote for this increase in the 
debt ceiling. It is only the spenders who 
need to vote for that. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, without 
any argument about the merits or de- 
merits of the presentation of the gentle- 
man who preceded me, I want to speak 
a word about the qualifications with 
which he qualified himself to make this 
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speech, He said he had majored in eco- 
nomics. 

You know, I had a professor at Ohio 
State who taught economics out there 
for 30 years. He gave the same questions 
in the final examination every year for 
30 years. You might wonder why every- 
body did not get an A. The reason was 
he changed the answers every year for 
30 years. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that this problem which 
faces many people when it comes to vot- 
ing on this matter of debt management 
each time rests more on semantics than 
anything else. Unfortunately, the bills 
in the past few years have been called 
debt limitation bills, and I think that is 
what has added to the confusion. This 
year I am happy to say the Committee 
on Ways and Means has a little better 
description of the bill itself. It is re- 
ferred to as the bill on public debt. Ac- 
tually it should be called a debt manage- 
ment bill, because it has nothing to co 
with what the debt is. This is not a ceil- 
ing. The only thing it has to do with is 
what kind of securities evidence the 
debt. In other words; are we going to 
evidence the debt with bonds or are we 
going to evidence it with greenbacks or 
just how are we going to manage the 
debt? 

I might say that in the committee re- 
port we have lent to that confusion be- 
cause we continually talk about debt 
ceilings. Anyone who will examine into 
this problem will see it is not a debt 
ceiling. 

Let me illustrate to some degree, and 
this is a political statement I am going 
to make really, to counter a political 
statement that is constantly being made 
by some of my Democratic friends. It 
was made during these committee hear- 
ings. 

On page 150 of the committee hearings 
I asked the Secretary this question in 
order to point this up. Many of my 
Democratic friends have pointed to the 
fact that the debt, as they call it, in 
1953 was $267 billion, and the debt now 
will be $285 billion. Therefore, have we 
done a good job? 

I am going to read the question I asked 
Secretary Anderson as follows: 

There was some reference made by one of 
the questioners to the debt in 1953 as $267 
billion and the debt of 1960 about $285 bil- 
lion. However, that is only an incomplete 
fiscal picture as I see it. To each column 
should be added new obligations which in 
1953 were $81 billion, carryover from appro- 
priations $78.4 billion, carryover from other 
authorizations of $24.4 billion, making a total 
of $450.8 billion in 1953 and putting a col- 
umn to the other side for 1960 of $285 billion 
debt, $77 billion new obligations, $41.5 bil- 
lion carryover, and a $30.2 billion carryover 
from other authorizations, giving us a fig- 
ure of $433.7 billion against $450 billion. 


Actually as far as what is against the 
full faith and credit of the United States 
in 1959 or 1960 is an improvement to 
some degree over 1953, about $17 billion 
improvement. 

I would say to the House that what I 
have given is still not a complete picture 
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of the real fiscal situation of the United 
States. Last year when another bill was 
up of this same nature I put in the REC- 
orp the additional contingent liabilities 
against the full faith and credit of the 
United States. Now, this time the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury had this matter 
ready and available for the RECORD, and 
on page 151, at my request, the Secretary 
put into the hearings pertinent data. 
And, I hope for the benefit of the House, 
at least for anyone in the House who is 
interested enough to try to explain this 
matter to their constituents so that at 
least the people will be in on this to some 
degree, that that will help make it 
clearer. 

You will find on page 151 the long- 
range commitments and contingencies of 
the U.S. Government as of December 31, 
1958. 

On page 152 of this insertion you will 
find two columns, the gross amount of 
commitments and contingencies, and 
then another column, public debt securi- 
ties held by the Government and other 
agencies. With that, plus what I have 
also read, I think you can understand— 
and also the warning statements—and I 
must not forget those—the warning 
statements of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which is in his statement, not to 
use this contingent liability as if it were 
the same as the Federal Government 
debt that is evidenced by our bonds, be- 
cause it is an entirely different thing. 
Who can really evaluate what contin- 
gencies we are going to have to pay? 
And, when we list these contingencies, 
being around $315 billion, which they 
are, that does not mean by any stretch 
of the imagination that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would ever be liable for that 
amount. But, nonetheless, just look how 
the budgets and expenditures have been 
upset by the contingent liabilities under 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, be- 
cause that is one of these contingencies. 
These are the areas, what we call the 
back door to appropriations, so in figur- 
ing out just where the Federal Govern- 
ment stands in 1960 in relation to 1953, if 
anyone is interested, there is the way 
to evaluate it. And, I might say in that 
realm there is plenty of room for honest 
political debate, but there certainly is 
not any room for any part presentation 
of just taking one aspect of the Federal 
debt for comparison. 

Now, then, the situation that is before 
the House now is this: We are doing 
nothing to the Federal debt. The debt 
is already there. It has been created by 
the appropriation bills and these back- 
door methods of hitting the Treasury. 
What we can do about that are four 
things: We can take care of the debt 
br issuing more Government bonds, 
which is deferring the payments. That 
is what this bill has to do with, gentle- 
men. The question before the House 
is, Do you want to take care of this debt 
that we have by issuing more bonds? 
That is the question, and it is no more 
than that. Your alternatives, though, 
are three: We could take care of it by 
raising taxes, and that is a fair area to 
argue about. We could do it by raising 
taxes. There is a third way we could 
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do it, by issuing greenbacks, I might 
say that is the way many of the people 
seem to want to finance the Federal debt, 
because that is a quiet way that you do 
not get caught with politically when you 
do it, but one which will hit the little 
people the most. There is a fourth way, 
which is more difficult even than raising 
taxes, and that is by rescinding certain 
appropriations that we have already 
passed or rescinding some of these back- 
door authorizations. So I say to those 
who want to vote against this bill: You 
are saying that we do not want to man- 
age the Federal debt by issuing more 
bonds, but that we want to do it by in- 
creasing taxes. I happen to be opposed 
to that for the reason that I happen to 
believe that the present rate of taxation 
is actually undermining our economic 
growth and stability, and I am fearful 
if we increase the tax burden—we are 
already beyond the point of diminishing 
returns—we will complicate it still fur- 
ther. If that is so, raising taxes is 
really not a solution, even if we have the 
political courage, which I doubt very 
many Members of the House have, to 
increase taxes. Of course, the other way 
would be inflation, which I am afraid 
many people have already got in their 
minds that that is the way they are 
going to doit. The fourth way, asI say, 
is to rescind appropriations that we have 
already committed the Federal Treasury 
to; and if you want to do that, then come 
in and tell the Committee on Ways and 
Means and tell the House which acts to 
rescind. So those who want to vote 
“no” on this bill have a responsibility, 
I believe, to tell the House, to tell their 
constituents, that if they do not want 
to manage the Federal debt through ad- 
ditional Federal bonds, they want taxes 
increased, then what taxes or what ap- 
propriation bills they actually want 
rescinded; and if none of these, then 
be honest with their constituents and 
say, “Look. We can drift into inflation 
and finance it in that way,“ and it can 
be done. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it should be made 
eminently clear that this debt ceiling 
request is not before us because of ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1960. It is 
before us because of the deficit in the 
fiscal year 1959. Those moneys have al- 
ready been spent. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. I think the gentleman is right ex- 
cept in one degree, if I may say so. We 
are obligated, although the money has 
not all actually been spent. But we re- 
gard money that is obligated as having 
been spent. So the Congress still does 
have control over the funds that have 
been obligated but not actually spent. 
Essentially what the gentleman has 
stated is true. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Is not the issuing of bonds 
inflationary? In fact, is it not more in- 
flationary than issuing greenbacks? 
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Mr. CURTIS. Oh, heavens, no. The 
issuance of bonds is much less inflation- 
ary because it will actually withdraw 
from the economy a certain amount of 
savings. Greenbacks would put more in. 
It has the effect of the flow of money. 
That makes for the inflationary pressure. 
I think any economist would agree that 
bonds would tend to be somewhat defla- 
tionary. Certainly greenbacks are the 
essence and the classic example of infla- 
tion. But I will say this, the fact that 
you have the debt, the fact that the debt 
is increasing and you have to do some- 
thing about it some way, that, in itself, is 
inflationary. But what we are talking 
about, how best to manage the debt in 
order to keep it as deflationary as pos- 
sible, is something else. Increasing taxes 
would be more deflationary than issuing 
bonds. 

Mr. QUIE. Then is the answer yes 
or no? Issuing bonds in itself is not in- 
flationary? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. QUIE. But the fact that you issue 
bonds because of increased national debt 
makes it inflationary? 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. What 
I am saying is, you do not issue bonds to 
increase the debt. The debt already has 
been increased by appropriation bills. 
What we are deciding is how do we man- 
age this debt that we have created. I 
am saying that managing it through is- 
suing more bonds is somewhat defla- 
tionary and it certainly is as an alter- 
native to greenbacks. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to my 
very good friends in the conservative 
bloc, at least as far as fiscal affairs are 
concerned. There are many of them who 
are tempted, I know, and sincerely, to 
vote against this because they say, We 
certainly did not vote for these increased 
appropriations.” I think everyone rec- 
ognizes that I am among those who have 
tried to keep down these appropriation 
bills. I have borne the brunt of all the 
demagogery and flamboyant appeal to 
the little man, the widows and the or- 
phans, the sick people—all these emo- 
tional matters—and treated as if, for 
heaven’s sake, I did not have basic hu- 
manity in me and Christian principles, 
because I insisted that we had to keep 
these appropriations down, I say now 
is the time for those who wanted to dance 
to the tune of being the great Lady Boun- 
tiful, and give the people all this, to face 
up to what they have done, because you 
are damaging the little people when you 
go ahead and spend beyond our means 
and create a situation which is going to 
bring about inflation, however we man- 
age the debt that has been created. 

So I say to my good, conservative 
friends, Do not join the grasshoppers.” 
I know the temptation there is to vote 
against evidencing the debt increase to 
show you were against this increase, 
But do not give the spenders respecta- 
bility by joining with them in voting 
“No” on this. Let them face up alone 
to their constituency and the people of 
this country of playing one side of the 
fence one day, and saying that we are 
for all the good things for our people, 
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and then on another day playing the 
other side by voting against financing 
this debt through the issuance of bonds, 
and letting it be financed by the sneak- 
thief inflation in the hopes that they can 
disassociate themselves from such com- 
pany. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Curtis] is absolutely right when he talks 
about political courage. In my State of 
New York, Governor Rockefeller met the 
challenge. Mr. Curtis says that we in 
Congress wouldn’t have the courage or 
guts to raise taxes to meet our fiscal 
obligation. The New York Republican 
members of the assembly and senate 
showed that they had courage by balanc- 
ing the State budget. There was only 
one way to do this: pay for the services 
through taxation. Governor Rockefeller, 
against the advice of the professionals, 
met the test with vigor and energy. 

Furthermore, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now treading water on labor 
legislation. Once again Governor Rocke- 
feller trod where the angels in the House 
have feared to tread. A labor bill spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller administration 
was introduced into the New York Senate 
on March 13 of this year. It specifically 
calls on labor unions to do much of what 
is required by the Senate-passed labor 
bill. 

I intend to say more on this in the days 
to come. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, Congress 
has not had much choice about increas- 
ing the debt ceiling. Unless we act, the 
ceiling will become $283 billion on July 1. 
We are over that amount already. To 
fail to act would cause the curtailment 
of vital programs. It would also result 
in more “monkey business” in order to 
evade the debt limit, such as borrowing 
by Fannie Mae at higher interest rates 
than the Treasury would have to pay if it 
borrowed directly. 

But while we are in the act of in- 
creasing the debt limit, let us look at 
what has brought us to this pass. 

The reason why we have to increase 
the debt limit is because we ran a $2.8 
billion deficit for fiscal 1958, and are 
running a $13 billion deficit for fiscal 
1959. The reason we have run these 
deficits is because we have had a most 
damaging recession. Had we had the 
maximum employment and maximum 
production which this country is sup- 
posed to have, there would very probably 
have been enough revenues for the Gov- 
ernment at present tax rates not only 
to balance the budget but to yield a 
surplus for this period. 

And what caused the recession? More 
than any other single thing, the recession 
was brought on by the faulty tight- 
money, high-interest rate policy of the 
administration. From the first quarter 
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of 1953 to the first quarter of 1959, 
our gross national product rose from 
$364 billion to $467 billion, an in- 
crease of 27 percent, During the same 
period, the money supply of the Nation 
rose from $124 billion to $138 billion, an 
increase of only 11 percent. 

Plainly, the administration’s holding 
back on the money supply held back ade- 
quate growth of the economy. When the 
administration contracts the money sup- 
ply, its purpose is to cause economic con- 
traction. At this, it has been magnifi- 
cently successful. 

The tight money policy has brought 
about our deficits not only in this in- 
direct way—by causing recession, and 
insufficient economic growth, and thus 
depriving the Government of necessary 
revenues. 

It has also contributed to budget defi- 
cits directly. For example, the Presi- 
dent’s budget submitted last January was 
in precarious balance at $77 billion. The 
largest single nondefense item was the 
$8.1 billion for the interest charges on 
the national debt. Just a few days ago 
the President sent up a renewed estimate 
of expenditures which included an addi- 
tional $500 million for interest charges 
on the national debt—enough to put the 
President's own budget into the red un- 
less matched by increased revenues. 

The epithet budget buster” has been 
cast around these Halls rather loosely 
recently. But for the greatest “budget 
buster” of them all, I suggest you take a 
look at the man whose tight-money 
policy is responsible for the $15.8 billion 
in deficits we have had in the last 2 years, 
on the revenue side, and an increase of 
several billions in interest charges, on 
the spending side. 

When you Democrats “bust” the 
budget, you do it to the tune of a few 
millions. And your aim is to help the old 
folks, or clean up water pollution, or 
build houses or highways or hospitals. 
When Ike “busts” the budget, he does it 
in the grand manner—by the billions, 
and without having anything to show 
for it but a recession. Mr. Chairman, 
that is real “budget busting.” 

And what is a constructive alternative 
to the economie policies which have 
brought us once again to pierce the ceil- 
ing of the national debt? 

First, the administration should aban- 
don its tight-money, high-interest policy, 
and instead adopt a policy of expanding 
the money supply sufficiently to take care 
of the needs of a growing economy. If 
there is an adequate supply of money, we 
will find interest rates going down for a 
change, instead of always upward. 
While the administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve should not supply 1 penny 
more money or credit than is needed to 
call our resources of men and materials 
into play, it certainly needs to provide 
much more money for a $500 billion 
economy than it did for a $300 billion 
economy. 

Second, the administration should 
achieve whatever expansion in the money 
supply is needed in a way that will be 
helpful to the management of the na- 
tional debt, rather than by its present 
method, which is helpful solely to the 
banking system. The administration’s 
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present method of creating money—and 
one it vows to continue in the future—is 
by lowering the reserve requirements of 
the banking system. The method which 
I have been advocating—identical from 
the monetary standpoint—is by Federal 
Reserve purchases of U.S. securities. By 
either method, not 1 penny’s worth of 
money in excess of that needed would be 
created. The administration method, by 
its own testimony, has the sole virtue of 
aiding the banking system. The method 
I advocate helps the bankers, it is true, 
but it also spreads some of its benefits 
on the general taxpayer, and assists ma- 
terially in the management of the 
national debt. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the admin- 
istration will not take our action in rais- 
ing the debt ceiling as a mandate to con- 
tinue its present monetary policies. 
Rather, it should take our action as a 
breathing spell to enable it to adjust its 
monetary policies to the world of 1959. 
If it does, this is the last time that it will 
need to come to Congress in search of an 
increase in the debt ceiling. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Iyield. 

Mr. BOGGS. First, I would like to 
commend the gentleman on the state- 
ment he is making. I think he is put- 
ting his finger on the economic diffi- 
culties that we are confronted with in 
this country. I might say to the gentle- 
man, we have had Governor Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board before the 
Committee on Ways and Means now for 
the past week or so. Some of us have 
tried to ascertain from him what, if 
anything, the Board proposes to do in 
this situation and so far as I have been 
able to find out, they propose to do 
nothing. So that if this continues, we 
will be again confronted next year with 
the same problem we have now. This, 
I believe, is the third time in 3 years un- 
der the Eisenhower administration that 
we have been called upon to raise the 
debt ceiling, and I see no end to it un- 
less some reversal is made in the funda- 
mental policy of the administration. I. 
again, congratulate the gentleman on 
the speech he is making. 

Mr. REUSS. I think the gentleman 
is exactly right. Unless the administra- 
tion changes its shortsighted and wrong- 
headed economic policies, it is going to 
be right back here again, asking for still 
another increase in the debt ceiling. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The only 
way I can interpret what the gentleman 
is saying is that we should abolish the 
independent status of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. REUSS. That is certainly not the 
case. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. And 
make it an arm of the executive. The 
gentleman is saying that the adminis- 
tration is responsible for the monetary 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The gentleman knows the Federal Re- 
serve Board is an independent agency, 
and that the Chairman of the Board is 
a former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury under the Democrat Secretary Sny- 
der. The gentleman is either going to 
abolish the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board or he is going to leave it 
independent, and then give it the re- 
sponsibility. While it is independent he 
cannot charge the administration with 
responsibility. 

Mr. REUSS. I believe in a Federal 
Reserve Board that is independent. I do 
not believe in one that is irresponsible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not think I would be around here long 
enough to see what might be called a 
unanimity of irresponsibility. It does 
not matter whether you say you will vote 
against this bill because of some manipu- 
lations by the Federal Reserve Board 
that you do not like or that you are going 
to vote against it because you want to 
voice a protest against spending. Either 
course is irresponsible. 

This bill presents only one issue to 
you, as I see it, and that is: Shall the 
Government of the United States con- 
tinue to pay its debts and meet its obli- 
gations? It is just that simple. The 
money that we authorize and appro- 
priate here in the Congress is spent by 
the executive departments under the 
President. When they spend that money 
or obligate it, it is up to us, the Con- 
gress, no matter how we voted originally 
on the authorization or on the appro- 
priation, to make sure that the credit 
and the financial standing of our coun- 
try remains good throughout the world. 
That we can do only by making it pos- 
sible for the Government to pay its bills, 
Therefore, it is essential, as the able and 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has pointed out 
to you, to raise the debt limit that is 
made necessary as a result of the ex- 
penditures and obligations incurred up 
to now. 

I will vote for this bill but with a feel- 
ing of having been let down. In doing 
so I want to pin the responsibility for 
spending and budget busting where that 
responsibility belongs. Despite the fact 
that I have received no medals for 
studies in economics, I know that in- 
terest and interest rates are a part of our 
fiscal policy and a part of this national 
debt, the limit of which must be raised 
so that we can remain a financially re- 
sponsible Government, 

Let us take the year 1953, and for my 
figures I will take the end of the year 
so there will be no dispute as to who 
was responsible for what happened in 
1952 and 1953. At the end of the year, 
the Nation’s personal income was $288 
billion. Today it is $372 billion, an in- 
crease of $84 billion. 

Within that figure for personal in- 
come is included salaries and wages. 
They have gone up $42 billion in that 
same period, 

What do the American citizens, the 
American taxpayers, the American wage- 
earners think about who are the irre- 
sponsible spenders and budget busters? 
Let me give you the answer by way of 
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some more figures. At the end of 1953— 
again the end of the year—the debt limit 
was $275 billion; today it is $285 billion. 
Included in those sums are the nonmar- 
ketable savings bonds held by the wage 
earners of the country, the little people. 
In 1953 they held $65.1 billion of those 
savings bonds; today they own $51.4 
billion of those savings bonds. 

Today they own $13.7 billion less of 
those bonds than in 1953. Each year 
during the last 6 years they have been 
cashing those bonds faster than they 
have been buying them, and during that 
same period their personal earnings have 
gone up by more than $40 billion. 

One of the reasons they have turned 
their backs on their Government is be- 
cause while the Treasury Department 
appeals to them to buy bonds as patriotic 
Americans, the same Treasury Depart- 
ment is running up the interest rates for 
the benefit of the bond dealers and the 
big bankers. The nonmarketable, low 
interest rate bonds are offered to the 
lower income earners. The negotiable 
bonds, the high interest rate bonds, the 
short and long term maturity bonds sold 
under buy-back agreements, and with 
214 percent downpayments, are delivered 
to the bond dealers and the big banks. 

Do not believe for one minute that the 
higher interest rates paid by the Govern- 
ment during the last 6 years have not run 
up the cost of operation of the Govern- 
ment and are not reflected in this debt 
limit. Every dollar of interest paid by 
the Government on its securities must be 
refiected and considered as a part of debt 
management by the Government, the 
same as by any going business. The 
Government interest rate does not fol- 
low the commercial rate; the commercial 
rate follows the Government rate. Gov- 
ernment bonds are riskless bonds. Every 
bond ever issued by our Government and 
every bond which our Government ever 
will issue, I am sure, will be paid at matu- 
rity dollar for dollar with interest in 
full. 

Every time the interest rate on a risk- 
less Government security is increased, 
the commercial market and the banks 
follow along and increase their rate. It 
would be absurd to think that investors 
would buy risk securities or lend money 
with or without security for private pur- 
poses. at a rate equal to or less than that 
being paid by the United States Govern- 
ment on riskless securities. 

In 1953 we were paying 2% percent in- 
terest on the Government debt; today 
we are paying over 4 percent. 

Do you know what that means? When 
our debt limit in 1953 was $275 billion 
the Government had outstanding in- 
terest-bearing obligations totaling more 
than $231 billion. Today with the debt 
limit at $285 billion the Government has 
outstanding interest-bearing obligations 
of more than $240 billion. An increase 
of only 1 percent a year on $231 billion is 
$2.31 billion. An increase of 1 percent a 
year on $240 billion is $2.40 billion a year. 
If you take the lesser of the two figures, 
in 6 years that increase would cost the 
U.S. Government more than $13.8 billion 
in excess interest. That is not the whole 
interest on the debt for the 6 years, that 
is merely the increase if it were only 1 
percent a year. 
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That demonstrates the irresponsibility 
of this administration. They did not 
have to and they do not have to raise 
those interest rates. 

Iremember only too well the campaign 
speeches of General Eisenhower in 1952, 
repeated by him and his Republican 
campaigners in 1956. They were going 
to run this Government on a business 
basis. They were going to balance the 
budget and reduce the national debt. 
The world knows too well that those were 
empty promises. We could excuse them 
the first time because of the President's 
lack of knowledge. There was no ex- 
cuse for his repeating those promises the 
second time, after having broken them 
the first time. 

Instead of reducing the debt limit, he 
and his appointees have cooperated in 
forcing it up and in requiring us to spend 
more money instead of less money. 
There were any number of ways in which 
he could have kept his promise. He 
could have prevented the tremendous 
waste of billions of dollars that has oc- 
curred and is occurring throughout his 
many departments. Instead of increas- 
ing his own executive budget and setting 
the example for his appointees to do 
likewise, he could, at least, have kept it 
at what it was. 

If he and his Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury had not insisted upon a tight money 
policy and had not insisted upon push- 
ing interest rates up, the cost of Govern- 
ment would have been kept down at least 
to what it was. Either the elimination 
of waste in Government, or the mainte- 
nance of the 1953 interest rate, would 
have saved us from the necessity of rais- 
ing the debt limit as we must do today. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of my colleagues relative to 
the bill pending before us today which 
will provide flexibility to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in order that he may 
meet the obligations which the Congress 
has imposed upon the Treasury of the 
United States. 

If there is anyone who can qualify in 
a protest on voting against this bill, I 
believe I can, because of my record as 
far as appropriations that were before 
this Congress in the past session and 
previous sessions are concerned. Today, 
however, we are confronted with this 
legislation because of a ghost, or, I should 
say possibly a giant, which was put in 
the closet last year. 

The ghost of that giant is outside the 
closet today and we are confronted with 
this ghost in an endeavor to keep our 
Government on a solvent basis where it 
will be able to meet its obligations as 
they become due. 

This legislation is not here because 
of something the administration did. It 
is here because of something that the 
Congress did and that is excessive spend- 
ing beyond the revenues of this Nation. 

There is a cure and I think the cure 
is this: We must be realistic and face up 
to our responsibilities. When we launch 
a new program of spending, this Con- 
gress should have the moral courage to 
present to this body the necessary tax 
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bills in order to meet the expenses of 
any new spending program. Unless that 
is done we are going to sink deeper and 
deeper into debt and the boys and girls 
now who are sitting in the gallery with 
their fathers and mothers are the ones 
who are going to have to meet this re- 
sponsibility, not only the responsibility 
of their generation but the responsibility 
of the generation of today which has 
created this huge debt and put upon the 
younger people for generations to come, 
yes, on children who are yet unborn, the 
burden of meeting these responsibilities 
that are rightfully ours today but this 
Congress lacks the moral courage to live 
up to them. 

I feel constrained today to vote for 
this legislation, although I have not 
been a liberal spender as far as appro- 
priation bills are concerned. 

But there is one thing I hope never 
happens with my vote and that would be 
a situation where the Treasury Depart- 
ment is unable to meet the obligations 
which the Congress has imposed upon 
them. Therefore, I am going to vote for 
this legislation today. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for yielding. I would 
like to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to the fact that at the close of the fis- 
cal year 1953 the total obligations of our 
Federal Government were $330.8 billion 
and at the close of the fiscal year 1959 
the total obligations of our Federal Gov- 
ernment were $317.5 billion, which shows 
a reduction of over $13 billion during the 
period from 1953 to 1959. 

This is brought about in view of the 
fact that on June 30, 1953, the total un- 
expended balances carried forward were 
$78 billion and of which $64 billion was 
obligated. These were direct obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, but 
were not at that time included in the na- 
tional debt figure. This situation has 
been changed, and as of June 30, 1959, 
the unexpended balances have been cut 
down to $40 billion and of that only $32 
billion was in direct obligations. In 
other words, firm obligations outside the 
national debt figure have been reduced 
from $64 billion to $32 billion during that 
period of time from 1953 to 1959 and the 
overall obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment ineluding the national debt has in 
effect been reduced by $13 billion since 
1953. This accomplishment has been 
completely overlooked in the debate 
today. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I want to compliment 
my colleague from Michigan for the 
very fine presentation he has made and 
to associate myself with him in support 
of this bill, although I would have much 
preferred not to have to vote for it. 
However, it is the only sensible thing 
to do from the standpoint of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman. 
I, too, would prefer not to have to vote 
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for the legislation, but if we are going 
to have a sound Government and a Gov- 
ernment that is going to be responsive 
to its obligations, then this legislation 
must be enacted. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. A previous speaker 
made the statement he was confident 
that Government bonds would always be 
redeemed dollar for dollar. Would not 
the gentleman agree with me that his 
statement would have been more accu- 
rate had he said they would have been 
redeemed in this way: A 100-cent dollar 
would be redeemed with a 47-cent dollar. 

Mr. KNOX. The gentleman is correct 
and I concur in what he says. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have done in the last two instances of 
proposed increases in the debt limitation, 
I intend again today to vote against this 
newest increase of $2 billion in the per- 
manent limit and $10 billion of tempo- 
rary increase. 

Once again we are at the last phase of 
the three-phase cycle of extravagance, 
fiscal irresponsibility and self-deception, 
which cycle of folly we seem to repeat 
with regularity and increased frequency, 

We vote to spend money we do not 
have. We fail to vote additional reve- 
nues to maintain even a current balance 
of the budget. Then we vote to relax 
further the restrictions and limitations 
on our debt ceiling which we previously 
had imposed as a supposed control on 
ourselves. 

I am voting against this increase in 
the debt limit as a protest against the 
sham and hypocrisy of the whole process. 
I do so with consistency because I have 
opposed the increasing federalization of 
governmental spending in the United 
States. I do so because the course we 
have been pursuing and are continuing 
to pursue is the course of irresponsibility, 
weakened national credit and ultimate 
bankruptcy. 

Of course, our fiscal problems are 
compounded by our necessary defense 
spending, although the recent deficits 
actually reflect increases in nondefense 
spending out of all proportion to the in- 
creases for defense purposes. 

Since, however, defense spending is a 
part of the picture, I must remind the 
House that the Nation this week has wit- 
nessed another episode—incident, in my 
judgment, is an inadequate term—which 
raises disquieting concern and anxiety 
with respect to our national defense. I 
refer, of course, to the attack by Com- 
munist jets on an American patrol plane 
over international waters off North 
Korea; to the anxieties and uncertainties 
in the public mind with regard to the 
evident defenselessness of this plane and, 
finally, to what I reluctantly regard as 
the less than adequate answers to the 
questions and concern of the American 
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people over this situation provided both 
by the Defense Department in general 
and Secretary McElroy in particular. 

The issue here, of course, goes far 
deeper than the matter of the billions 
which have been and are being spent for 
national defense. Yet, there is justifica- 
tion certainly for weighing this matter 
also against the background of the huge 
defense expenditures and the increase in 
the debt limitation under consideration 
here today. 

I have made it a point to secure the 
official minutes of the press conference 
held by the Honorable Neil H. McElroy, 
Secretary of Defense, yesterday after- 
noon. I have carefully read and reread 
Secretary McElroy’s comments regarding 
the attack on the American patrol plane. 

I confess to grave concern over some 
of the premises and some of the com- 
ments offered by Secretary McElroy re- 
garding this episode. 

I believe the American people are en- 
titled to better answers to their questions 
than they are given in some of the com- 
ments offered by Secretary McElroy in 
his response to inquiries at this news con- 
ference. 

I note for example that Secretary Mc- 
Elroy says that to his mind “the things 
that have been given the greatest atten- 
tion are not the most significant things 
about this incident.” 

Secretary McElroy added that: 

The really important thing to my mind was 
here was an aircraft on a peaceful mission, 
fiying over waters that are clearly interna- 
tional waters, and this plane was attacked 
by what I would consider an irresponsible 
pair of fighters with the results that are well 
known. 


Further, Secretary McElroy expressed 
the view that: 

The question of whether we provide heavy 
armament for a ship, an aircraft which is on 
a peaceful mission in international waters 
* + * is something which I think is kind of 
aside from the main issue. 


I note further that Secretary McElroy 
used an analogy which, in my judgment, 
falls far short of a valid comparison, 
After saying: 

In even a condition of cold war you don’t 
expect that you have to be in a position to 
defend yourself against irresponsible attack, 
if you were flying over international waters 
which are clearly your right to fly over. 


He added: 

I think it is not dissimilar to the kind of 
situation you might have here in Washing- 
ton. People don't go out at night with guns 
in their pockets, and yet that doesn’t mean 
some irresponsible person may not attack 
you and injure you or even kill you. 


Certainly, in my judgment, a naval pa- 
trol plane—if I understand its role in our 
defense operations—is hardly in the po- 
sition of a private citizen walking the 
streets of a city. It seems to me that a 
much truer comparison would be the 
policeman walking his beat or cruising 
the streets in his patrol car. 

Certainly, as the Washington Evening 
Star commented editorially tonight: 

It seems astonishing that in the latest of 
these incidents (over the Sea of Japan, 38 
miles off the coast of Communist North 
Korea) the American naval plane involved 
was so poorly armed that it was incapable of 
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answering the fire of the Soviet-built MIGs 
that wantonly attacked it. 


The thing that seems incredible to me 
is the apparent effort of the Secretary 
of Defense to minimize the reasonable- 
ness and justification of the serious con- 
cern of the American people on the score 
of the defenselessness of Navy air pa- 
trols, particularly in such an area. 

It is here that I feel that the American 
people are entitled to better answers 
than they have received to date and to 
better answers than they have been 
given by Secretary McElroy. Certainly 
they are entitled to know whether there 
is valid reason why this particular 
plane or this particular type of mission— 
or any American military plane or mis- 
sion, especially in potential trouble 
areas—should be exposed to total de- 
fenselessness against enemy attack. 

They are entitled to know how preva- 
lent, how extensive, how unavoidable, 
and how perilous, not only to members 
and units of our Armed Forces but to 
the security of the Nation itself, this or 
any other type of exposure to total 
defenselessness may be. 

They are entitled, within the limits of 
genuine national security considerations, 
to know what can be done, what is being 
done, and what is proposed to be done to 
minimize or eliminate such a condition, 

And, finally, because of their very 
willingness to bear the necessary defense 
costs which are part of our national de- 
fense picture—they are entitled to know 
how the existence of this condition dis- 
closed. by the episode off North Korea 
can be reconciled with our enormous de- 
fense expenditures. 

Of course, the whole problem goes 
even deeper, and admittedly this is a 
matter of high policy, as Secretary Mc- 
Elroy intimated. This is one of some 30 
unprovoked Communist attacks on 
American planes, which have left 112 
Americans dead or missing. 

Is there never to be a genuine show- 
down? 

If the purpose of our vast investments 
in military power, and of our desperate 
efforts to keep ahead in the fiercely com- 
petitive race for superior military tech- 
nology, is not that of forcing effective 
and decisive showdown, and is not that 
of meeting acts of lawlessness and vio- 
lence with swift, effective, punitive re- 
taliation, then what is their purpose? 

The highest priced, best trained, best 
equipped police force a community can 
provide would be only a futile financial 
burden, and a mockery to itself and to 
those it is supposed to defend, if it did 
not meet and defeat the lawless gangster 
in the only fashion he comprehends and 
which can successfully prevail over him. 

It is well enough for Secretary McElroy 
to say that this country, of course, will 
not have its rights infringed.” 

The American people have every basis 
for wishing to know when that brave 
sentiment will have the substance we 
have thought we are paying for. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not trespass on the time of the House 
today, except that I feel there is some- 
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thing which needs saying in connection 
with this discussion that has not been 
said. Nor should anything I say here 
be construed as an argument against the 
enactment of this bill. 

It seems to me that in the present sit- 
uation we have gotten ourselves into 
through a series of circumstances, with 
June 30 immediately ahead of us, we 
have no other alternative than to enact 
this bill into law. 

I am not going to engage in any argu- 
ment as to whose fault it is that we find 
ourselves in this situation. I think it 
can be argued with some validity that 
it is at least in part due to some of us 
who have voted for certain so-called 
spending bills. I have voted for some 
of them. I think there is equal validity 
to the argument it is at least in part 
attributable to the high interest rates we 
are having to pay, as they take an 
enormous toll annually in tax dollars. 
It might even be argued that it is in 
part attributable to people who voted for 
the tax reduction bill of 1953, that it 
reduced the income coming to the Fed- 
eral Government. But there is little to 
be gained at this point in arguing over 
the cause or trying to assess blame. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, but the tax reduc- 
tion bill brought in more dollars after- 
ward than before. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am expressly trying 
to stay out of a political argument on 
this issue, and it is a little hard to do, 
sometimes. One of the things I want to 
say is that we have to look to the future 
instead of the past. What we need to do 
is not to attribute the cause for our pre- 
dicament but to figure a way out. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. IKarp], and 
I, along with 19 other Members of the 
House, have introduced identical bills 
which would call for a gradual system 
of orderly retirement of this national 
debt. I think this is something which 
needs desperately to be done. I want to 
thank the committee for its graciousness 
and courtesies in having heard us. They 
still have it under advisement. Appar- 
ently I was not sufficiently persuasive, 
through no fault of the proposal we have 
advanced but through the failure of my 
own ability to explain it thoroughly. No 
opportunity was given to offer it as an 
amendment to this bill. 

I want to mention four things, if you 
will follow with me, which I believe are 
demonstrably true. The first is that 
unless and until we set up a definite 
policy of taking something out each year 
to pay on the retirement of the principal 
of the debt, we are never going to reduce, 
this enormous debt. It is just like a 
family head who follows the policy that 
we have been following as a Congress 
and as a Government. He may say, 
“Well, I will wait until the end of the 
month and see if, happily, there might 
be some money left in the bank with 
which I can pay off some of my debts.” 
Now, I am afraid most of us, if we were 
to follow that policy, would find to our 
consternation at the end of the month 
that we had spent everything and that 
there was nothing left to pay on the 
debts. What that family head should 
do is to take something out first each 
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month and pay on the debt; make it the 
first item in his budget. That is what 
Iam suggesting that we adopt as a policy 
for this Congress, because I think until 
we do it, until we set ourselves definitely 
to a course of paying off so much on the 
debt as a minimum every year, that it is 
not ever going to be convenient for us 
to pay a big lump sum, and we will never 
get to the end of a fiscal year in which 
we have no crisis and a big surplus by 
which we can make a dramatic reduc- 
tion. 

Second, it is demonstrably true that 
it is cheaper in the long run to the tax- 
payers of the United States for us to pay 
this debt than it is to continue to owe 
it. We are paying $8.5 billion per year 
in interest alone, simply for the privi- 
lege of owing this huge debt. It is the 
second largest single item in the cost of 
operating our Government. It repre- 
sents about 11 cents out of every dollar 
that the taxpayers pay. 

In the third place, it seems clear to 
me that we should make some syste- 
matic plan for reducing this debt and 
follow it annually, in the interest of fair- 
ness to future generations. It seems 
manifestly unfair for us to expect them 
to pay for things which we, meanwhile, 
will have used up and worn out. 

Finally, I am convinced that the public 
expects us to develop such a plan, to the 
end that we could reduce some of this 
debt, and that the public will not only 
accept such leadership, but applaud it, 
if this Congress will establish such a 
policy. and set it in motion. I believe 
that the public would be willing to pay 
a special tax even, if the proceeds from 
such a tax were earmarked exclusively 
for the retirement of the national debt. 

The bill we have offered is not a cure- 
all, nor is it intended to be. But it 
would set us on a new path of annual 
payments on debt retirement, and I re- 
spectfully ask your serious consideration 
in its behalf. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, it 
is very interesting to listen to some of 
the words and fine speeches by our Demo- 
cratic colleagues. But, you know, there 
is one place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where you can determine whether you 
are for spending and increasing the na- 
tional debt, and it is in the place where 
they record you as “yea” or “nay” on 
these bills that require increased spend- 
ing. There is where you find it, and not 
in all of the areas where we find these 
fine speeches, 

I am interested in the program of my 
good friend, the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. WricHT]. It is an ideal program. 
We are going to reduce the national debt 
1 percent per year, and yet the gentle- 
man from Texas votes for increasing the 
sewage treatment authorization from 
$50 million to $100 million; votes more 
money for roads, votes more money for 
hospitals, votes more money for schools, 
votes more money for everything. Now, 
we have to get on one side of the street 
or the other. If you are going to spend 
the money, you cannot reduce the na- 
tional debt unless you raise taxes. It is 
just that simple, 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan neglected to announce 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT] also voted for the public hous- 
ing bill this year. Last year he voted for 
the depressed area bill, he voted for the 
community facilities bill, he voted for 
the public housing bill, and all of these 
votes cost to the tune of about $12 bil- 
lion. At the same time he has a bill, or 
a gimmick, I might call it, to reduce the 
national debt. He votes for spending 
and then he criticizes a rise in the na- 
tional debt. He is on both sides of the 
street. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. My colleague from 
Wisconsin, who made a speech here, has 
never been known, to my knowledge, in 
his career in Congress to vote for any- 
thing that did not cost more money. 
Now, about the recession and how 
much revenues we lost in the recession; 
if we had listened to some of the spend- 
ing proposals of our colleagues on the 
Democratic side of the aisle this increase 
in the Federal national debt would be 
billions more than it is now. And be- 
cause of the wise programs of this ad- 
ministration we have come a long way 
and our economy is sound and stable to- 


Chairman, 


day. 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. I shall not try to answer 
the charge made against me by my friend 
from Michigan, but I would say concern- 
ing my friend, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. WRIGHT], that not only has he voted 
for clean streams and for decent homes 
but, so far as I know, he has been against 
infantile paralysis, too. The record 
should be complete. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We are all for 
clean streams. But we ought to raise 
the money to pay for the job and not try 
to do as has been done here on the floor 
of the House, say one thing, and vote 
the other. 

I say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that he raised this issue about the at- 
titude of this administration. I am al- 
ways amazed that we have so many ex- 
perts here on how to manage the na- 
tional debt. And the same people who 
are the great experts on managing the 
debt are the great experts in creating 
the debt. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman has ever tried to make a com- 
putation that would show each year how 
much could be bought and paid for, in 
the way of eliminating stream pollution, 
in the way of better sanitation, public 
housing, and all the other things the 
gentleman says we voted for on this side 
of the aisle, with the $234 billion extra 
interest every year that it has cost us 
since Mr. Eisenhower took over the pres- 
idency of this country. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I will say to the 
gentleman that the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board is a Democrat 
who served as an Under Secretary in 
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the previous Democratic administration. 
This argument about interest rates is a 
matter of opinion. Let me say to the 
gentleman from New York that if we 
had had the intestinal fortitude to raise 
the money to pay the bills instead of 
creating the debt, we would not have to 
worry about this problem today. But 
we have been content to let future gen- 
erations pay the bill, because that is the 
easy way out. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG: I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say to the gentleman that 
I acknowledge I have voted for a num- 
ber of bills that he calls spending bills. 
I have done that because I thought it 
was in the interest of the country when 
I did it. On other occasions I have voted 
against increased spending when I have 
believed that to be in the interest of the 
country. I do want to say that at the 
end of each year I have tried to total up 
the bills that I voted for to spend money 
and balance them against the taxes 
which I have supported. In my own 
instance I have tried to get what satis- 
faction I could that it came out even. 

Beyond this, I would say that I would 
never question the gentleman’s motive 
or his sincerity in the offering of any 
proposal, nor would I say of him that he 
was talking out of one side of his mouth 
one time and out of the other side an- 
other time. Nor would I say, as our 
colleague from New York has just said, 
that any bill which he seriously offered 
and sincerely supported was nothing 
more than a gimmick. _ 

I think that when we apply our judg- 
ment to measure another person’s mo- 
tive, we are treading upon the exclusive 
domain of God. In the matter of judg- 
ing our colleagues and their motives, I 
would urge the advice of the only perfect 
human being who said, “Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I just made this 
statement, that you cannot reduce the 
national debt and vote for more spend- 
ing at the same time. There is no an- 
swer to that. The rules of arithmetic 
have not been repealed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish all the gentlemen in the 
House would pay heed to what the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] has 
just said. We heard on the floor of the 
House the majority leader say, about a 
week ago, that this side of the aisle was 
interested in money and those on his 
side of the aisle were interested in human 
beings. That was the leader of the 
Democratic Party. 

I have maintained time and again that 
this business of attacking the motives of 
those who disagree with us moves this 
country backward instead of forward. I 
think it is proper to point out incon- 
sistencies in people’s positions. But in 
these money bills, too often I have heard 
the plea from the other side of the aisle 
that we who want fiscal responsibility, 
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terests of the country, therefore are not 
interested in eliminating disease or in 
providing people with cheap and ade- 
quate homes, or in obtaining clean 
streams. I believe we are all interested 
in that. But this debate is over how 
we may best obtain those things in this 
world of human beings. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. I have been a Member 
of Congress for 25 years. When I came 
here a little more than $8 billion ran this 
whole Government each year. Today we 
are better than $8 billion as in- 
terest on our national debt. During that 
time I might say to those who have 
pointed the finger at us on my side of 
the aisle that out of those 25 years, our 
party has been in control only 4 years. 
So I might well say, let not the majority 
point the finger at somebody else. It is 
your responsibility. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, as my 
good friend, the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. WricHT] said a moment ago, it is 
rather difficult to discuss this subject 
without getting into an argument. We 
were going along here for quite a little 
while pretty much without argument, 
but then we got to pinning some labels 
and examining votes, and so on. I pre- 
sume that this is because there is a fun- 
damental difference here and one that 
we might as well put on the table where 
it belongs. I have no intention of criti- 
cising the way anybody votes on any- 
thing. I think the only people who can 
justly make that appraisal are the peo- 
ple who send us here and take us back, 
And that applies to either side of the 
aisle. I do think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. Reuss] who spoke here 
a few moments ago, and who is a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, pretty well put his finger 
on the main issue and that is the funda- 
mental economic policies which this 
Government has been following. 
Granted that the expenditure of z num- 
ber of dollars is bound to have budgetary 
effects. But, in all of these questions, 
we are guided by policy considerations. 
For instance, no one, certainly, in the 
world in which we live where the de- 
mand for education is so great; where 
we need to do so much to fight disease 
and so on—think of what we would con- 
tribute to human happiness if we could 
discover a cure for cancer—and to go 
back—the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Focarty} comes in each year 
and he says to us. We need x number of 
dollars for heart research. We need x 
number of dollars for cancer research. 
We need x number of dollars for re- 
search in these crippling and paralyzing 
diseases.” Then we try to cut the pat- 
tern to fit the cloth—and usually we cut 
pretty deep. But, the point I am mak- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, is that we would not 
dare to appropriate—what was it—$39 
billion for our national defense and only 
several hundred million dollars for the 
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whole research program if it were not 
for the fact that we do live in a world 
that requires us to appropriate $39 bil- 
lion to maintain the security of our Na- 
tion. 

So in all of these programs, whether it 
be for clearing slums in the cities or 
building highways or controlling pollu- 
tion in our streams or providing for some 
assistance in the building and furnishing 
of community facilities, recognizing the 
fact that there are areas in the United 
States that are depressed and need some 
assistance—basically, we do these things 
to preserve the United States of America. 
The fundamental issue is whether cr not 
we have enough confidence in the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, a system 
if you will as compared to the all-power- 
ful state Communist system, to believe 
that we are big enough and strong 
enough and intelligent enough to have 
adequate national defense; to have a 
farm program; to have a sound domestic 
program—and still balance the budget. 
Now when I say I believe in a balanced 
budget, I mean just that and I believe 
just that. I do not believe in deficit 
financing—I have never believed in defi- 
cit financing and do not believe in it 
now. I subscribe to the statements of 
the gentleman on my left who said, “If 
you are going to spend then you ought 
to balance this budget.” I believe in 
that. But how do budgets get out of 
balance? Do they get out of balance 
exclusively as a result of what we ap- 
propriate? Not by any stretch of the 
imagination. The budget is out of bal- 
ance this year by about $13 billion, and 
of that $13 billion at least 50 percent of 
it, if not 75 percent of it, is not attribut- 
able to what we, the Congress, have done 
in the way of appropriations, but is at- 
tributable to the decline in the gross na- 
tional product of this country as the 
result of the 1958 rescession. Now who 
do I cite for that statement? I cite the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

Let me say this in all earnestness and 
in all sincerity. I have had the honor 
and privilege of serving as a Member of 
the House of Representatives for a good 
many years. I have seen many public 
Officials, Democrats and Republicans, 
but I have seen no man whose sincerity 
of purpose and whose devotion to his 
country exceeds that of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson in testifying before our com- 
mittee was asked about this very ques- 
tion that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Reuss] raised a few moments ago. 
Mr. Karsten of Missouri and I hope the 
gentleman from Missouri will not mind 
my quoting him, had the following col- 
loquy with Mr. Anderson: 

Mr. Karsten, In other words, you would 
not attribute the blame to the Congress for 
this deficit. 

Secretary ANDERSON, No, sir; I think that 
the analysis fairly put is applicable to the 
recession and to the programs in existence 
such as crop-support programs when we had 
& very heavy crop and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Karsten. In your statement you make 
the statement that it was the recession. Can 
we rely on that and it was not the Congress 
that caused this. 

Secretary ANDERSON. You can rely on the 


fact that the biggest single cause was the 
decline in revenue. 
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Mr. Karsten. And that was the recession 
quite apart from the Congress itself. 


We can argue back and forth. As a 
matter of fact these things have always 
been the subject of political debate. 

Back in 1952, when President Eisen- 
hower was running, we Democrats were 
depicted to the country as wild spend- 
ers ruining the stability of the dollar. 
The country was told that we should be 
returned to private life and our friends 
the Republicans put in. 

The American people did just this in 
a very big way. President Eisenhower 
was elected President of the United 
States by, I think, the biggest majority 
in history. He was elected again in 1956. 

Yet, despite these statements, the 
deficit teday is higher than it has ever 
been. The cost of servicing the national 
debt is higher than it has ever been. 
As a matter of fact, it costs almost $3 
billion more now than it did when Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower was elected to service 
the national debt, and there has been no 
successful program put forward to de- 
crease the national debt. In addition to 
that this administration has come here, 
I think, six times since 1952, and asked 
ue raise the ceiling on the national 

ebt. 

I am not saying this in a critical vein, 
I am saying it only because it is a matter 
of record; I am saying it because this is 
a problem which all of us must face 
whether it be your side of the aisle or my 
side. We can demagog as much as we 
want to, but just wishing about this thing 
will not make it go away. In my judg- 
ment until and unless we have courage 
enough to recognize that our economy 
must grow at a rate of at least 3 percent 
a year to absorb cur farm commodities, 
to provide employment for our young 
people, to provide resources for research 
programs and provide for national de- 
fense, then we are going to have deficit 
after deficit, interest piled on interest. 
This ever-rising interest rate takes it out 
of the hide of the average American, the 
pockets of the small homeowner, the fel- 
low who wants to buy a house, the house- 
wife who wants to buy an appliance, and 
so on. 

So in my judgment it is time that we 
recognize the fundamental fact that we 
are going to have to meet this situation 
and I do not mean by the kind of speeches 
that were made here just a few minutes 
ago. Unless we do meet it there are go- 
ing to be some very red faces in the Re- 
publican administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened very carefully today, as I have 
in times past, to this matter of debt re- 
duction and spending. I want to make 
the simple statement to my colleagues 
that as I see it the financial problems of 
this Nation spring from one source and 
one only, and that is, that the Federal 
Government is spending too much mon- 
ey; and that is defined as spending more 
than income. So it applies to Members 
on both sides of the aisle, and I think we 
ought to stand on our records, how we 
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vote, as to whether or not we are fol- 
lowing a sound budget so as to stay 
within our income. 

I listened with interest to the remarks 
of my distinguished friend the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WricHTt]. We 
have adjoining districts. I wonder if 
the gentleman thinks he can take a po- 
sition on the floor of the House that 
leaves all the rest of us as being suspect 
in our viewpoint. So I must protect my- 
self in my district, if it comes to that, 
even as I want this viewpoint of fiscal 
responsibility not to become forgotten, if 
there is danger of it. We must at least 
balance the budget before we can talk 
about a debt reduction. 

So it is that I must help pick up the 
tab for my big-spending colleagues in 
this effort to balance the budget. My 
record supports the balanced budget 
viewpoint. I have every reason today, 
therefore, to vote against the debt ceiling 
increase, but I will vote for it. Why? 
Because I will not repudiate what Con- 
gress owes, anymore than what the 
family owes when we run up expenses at 
the grocery store or the department 
store. After we run up the bills we have 
to pay for them. And so with the Gov- 
ernment, when we run up bills as a gov- 
vernment we haveto pay those bills. 
That is all this increase is. If we are 
going to spend this money we will have 
to pay the bill, we cannot limit the 
debt ceiling as the means to cut spend- 


The way to prevent debt ceiling in- 
creases as I see it, is to reduce spending, 
and therein lies my objection to the 
argument of my colleague who believes 
we can spend for all these programs, 
each program of which individually 
might be considered praiseworthy, but 
like the expansion of family expendi- 
tures must be curtailed. You want a car 
or a new suit of clothes. But you say 
you will not buy it this month or this 
year because we are short of income. 
Why do we not practice this in our Gov- 
ernment affairs? We either hold down 
spending or we must raise taxes. 

The national debt is the direct result 
of spending and we cannot correct it 
unless we stop spending. As one of my 
colleagues on this side said, “If you try 
to hold down the debt by holding down 
the debt ceiling instead of cutting spend- 
ing, it is like trying to stop the elevator 
by hanging onto the pointer that indi- 
cates the floor the elevator’s at.” 

Really, it is not a matter of argument 
as to this proposition of a balanced 
budget. You can take most any indi- 
vidual program and point out the worthi- 
ness of it, but I think we are all agreed 
that when we spend more than we take 
in year after year we are wrong. I try 
to look at that when I vote. My voting 
record is one for reduced Government 
expenditures and balancing the budget 
and not voting for all the spending bills, 
then virtuously saying: “Let us cut the 
debt by holding down the ceiling.” Ido 
not think that is the way to do it. 

It was mentioned here earlier that we 
as family heads should set aside a little 
from time to time and try to live within 
our budget. I must point out from what 
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I have learned about economics through 
the school of hard knocks and as a small 
business man that I have observed the 
Government pursue a course that a busi- 
nessman could not pursue in the course 
of his business, of spending more than 
he takes in. Yet the Congress year after 
year does spend more than it takes in, 
and that can affect the value of the 
money that is left for all the rest of us 
to spend. It affects all of the people we 
represent. Congress spending beyond in- 
come also results in inflation and it 
hurts most of all those people of modest 
means I hear so much pleading for here 
on this floor in the name of big Federal 
spending. We should protect them real- 
istically by not inflating the currency 
through our spending policies, 

Now, because of what was said earlier, 
I would like to read from the record as 
to the matter of the Federal Reserve 
being independent of this body, which 
was set up under a previous administra- 
tion. A previous President took a very 
statesmanlike position in making the 
Federal Reserve an independent agency 
of Government. 

I refer to page 201 of the hearings: 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I find that there is 
one great misconception about the Federal 
Reserve Board and I note in your preliminary 
remarks you stated that you are appearing 
here not as spokesman for the administra- 
tion but as Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. Now, in your capacity as Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board, you are not a part of the 
administration, is that true? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 


I think we should all understand that 
the Federal Reserve Board is independ- 
ent of this body when it comes to inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. As I read the colloquy on 
page 201, Mr. Martin did say, indeed, 
what is correct doctrine: that the Fed- 
eral Reserve is independent of the Execu- 
tive, but he did not say—at least I cannot 
find it—that the Federal Reserve is inde- 
pendent of Congress. I certainly hope 
that is not the case, although I must say 
sometimes the way they comport them- 
selves you would think they were. 

Mr. ALGER. I would say that the way 
we discuss it here you would think we 
have a direct control over the Federal 
Reserve Board. That is not correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am happy 
to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin 
make the point because in the beginning 
Mr. Martin said that many people re- 
gard the Federal Reserve as an arm of 
the Congress and derived from the power 
of the Congress to coin money and fix its 
value. If it is anything, it is an arm of 
the Congress rather than the executive 
department. Certainly it is not a part of 
the administration, and all these argu- 
ments about interest rates have no bear- 
ing as far as this particular bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
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In revising and extending I want to 
add some views from page 2 of the com- 
mittee report on the matter of yearly 
debt reduction. First, I want to observe 
that debt reduction is meaningless un- 
less the Congress balances the budget 
and leaves a surplus. 

The report states: 

Your committee * * * did not believe 
that an automatic program for debt retire- 
ment would be effective for two reasons. In 
the first place, the amount, if any, of net 
debt retirement in any year depends upon 
the excess of budgetary receipts over budget- 
ing expenditures. If there is a surplus, there 
will be debt reduction. If there is a deficit, 
there will necessarily be an increase in the 
public debt. An automatic debt retirement 
provision does not alter the fact that debt 
cannot be reduced when there is no surplus, 


What we really need is a constitu- 
tional limitation on the Government 
power to tax, spend, and borrow. 
Meanwhile, when we spend money we 
must foot the bill. The debt ceiling 
must be increased in order to pay Gov- 
ernment bills that cannot now be repudi- 
ated. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
our Republican colleagues are against 
any wild spending that is not first ap- 
proved by the White House. I would like 
to state that the national debt of the 
United States was increased by some 
thousands of dollars last night by an ac- 
tion of the White House and the Re- 
publican Party in rounding up votes in 
support of Mr. Strauss’ candidacy for the 
office of Secretary of Commerce. The 
words of the Air Force song can now be 
changed to reflect the heroic efforts of 
the Air Force last night and early this 
morning, acting under direct orders of 
the White House, to rescue Mr. Strauss 
and the Republican Party from igno- 
minious defeat. Off we go into the wild 
blue yonder, gathering up Republicans 
hither and yon. I do question the pro- 
priety of a group of influential Repub- 
licans, big wigs, and the White House 
using $2 million plus worth of aircraft 
for the purposes of the Republican Party 
and to rescue Mr. Strauss from political 
oblivion. The efforts of the White House 
and such substantial expense to the tax- 
payers did not even save Mr. Strauss and 
the Republican Party from defeat. It is 
a ray of hope, in a sense, for the lessen- 
ing of bitter interservice rivalry, that 
the Air Force could rise to such Her- 
culean efforts on short notice to do so 
much to rescue a former admiral from 
political oblivion, but unfortunately the 
taxpayers got it in the neck. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Does the gentleman know 
whether the planes were armed or un- 
armed? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be delighted to 
give the gentleman that information, but 
I have been trying all morning to find out 
what these two trips cost the taxpayers, 
and I cannot even get that information 
from the Air Force, 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JOHNSON}. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to vote for the bill 
because I think it is the prudent course 
of fiscal responsibility. I am frank to 
say that I have read the report of the 
committee and I find that the debt ceil- 
ing is of relatively little value. Every 
time we bump our heads against it, we 
come in here and modify it, and the rec- 
ord of those modifications is contained 
in full in the report of the committee. 

For those who are interested in this 
question, I invite their attention to the 
remarks of Dr. Walter Heller, chairman 
of the department of economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and former Assistant 
Director of the Division of Tax Research 
in the Treasury Department. He spoke 
last fall before the annual conference of 
taxation of the National Tax Association, 
raising the question as to whether or not 
the Federal debt limit in fact serves the 
purpose of sound financial management. 
Dr. Heller points out that it has caused 
erosion of Federal budgetary integrity, 
interfered with efficient expenditure 
scheduling and effective debt manage- 
ment, endangered our defense program, 
and aggravated the 1957-58 recession. 

Wry A FEDERAL DEBT LIMIT? 

(By Walter W. HeNer, chairman, department 
of economics, University of Minnesota, be- 
fore the 51st annual conference of taxation 
of the National Tax Association, October 
28, 1958) 

The position taken in this paper can be 
briefly put by amending the title to read, 
“Why a Federal Debt Limit, Indeed?” Far 
from promoting fiscal prudence and expendi- 
ture restraint, as claimed by its protagonists, 
the Federal debt limit has in fact eroded the 
integrity of our Federal budget, interfered 
with efficient expenditure scheduling and ef- 
fective debt management, endangered our 
defense and aggravated the 1957-58 
recession. The facts and analysis underly- 
ing each of these indictments form the core 
of my paper. 

No attempt will be made here to trace 
the history of the debt limit, nor to identify 
the half billion dollars of publie debt obliga- 
tions not subject to the limit. The testimony 
of Treasury Secretary Anderson before the 
Ways and Means Commit‘ee last January 
contains a most useful historical survey of, 
and commentary on, the debt limit: An 
annual of the basic data and his- 
tory of the debt limit is contained in the an- 
nual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury.? 
A monthly release summarizing the status 
of the debt is issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment Fiscal Service. The latest one, for ex- 
ample, shows a margin of roughly $12 billion 
between the outstanding debt on September 
30 of $276.4 billion and the limit of $288 


Statement by Treasury Secretary Ander- 
son before House Ways and Means Committee 
on H.R. 9955 and H.R. 9956, bills to amend 
the statutory debt limitation, Jan. 17, 1958, 
U.S. Treasury Release No. A-138. 

See, for example, the “Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of 
the Finances, Fiscal Year 1957,” U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1958, 
tables 26 and 27, pp. 432-433. These tables 
show the fiscal yearend status of the debt 
under the limit and the history of the debt 
limit since 1941. Monthly summaries are 
presented in the Treasury Bulletin. The pre- 
1941 history is summarized in the Treasury's 
annual report, fiscal year 1940, p. 70. 
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billion (consisting of the permanent limit 
of $283 billion, as amended September 2, 1958, 
and a temporary additional $5 billion, ex- 
piring June 30, 1959) 4 


A. EROSION OF BUDGETARY INTEGRITY 


One of the most serious charges against 
the debt ceiling is that it has served as 
stimulus and sanction for devious budget 
practices and proposals. Quite apart from 
the costly defense slowdowns last year, 
which have been very much in the public 
eye, the ceiling has been a major factor in 
prompting (1) manipulations to remove cer- 
tain spending items from the budget entirely 
(e.g., in 1953, $1.2 billion of price support 
loans), (2) proposals in 1955 for highway 
financing outside the conventional budget 
and outside the debt limit, and (3) substitu- 
tion in 1957 of costly agency borrowing for 
cheaper Treasury borrowing. 

Under the impact of the large deficit in 
fiscal 1953, compounded by the sparce re- 
ceipts typical of the July-December half of 
each fiscal year (when only 40 percent of 
the year’s receipts typically flow into the 
Treasury), the pressure of the debt limit 
mounted steadily. By August 1953, Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey was moved to say, “The 
present debt limit severely restricts flexi- 
bility and will more and more limit our 
ability to administer the financial affairs of 
the Government.“ “ Simultaneously, the 
fiscal authorities found an escape valve that 
has been utilized many times since, namely, 
requesting Federal agencies to finance them- 
selves by direct operations in the money 
market rather than through Treasury bor- 
rowing. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
led the way be selling $1.2 billion of certifi- 
cates of interest to the commercial banks 
during the second half of 1953 against a 
nationwide pool of price-suport loans on 
grain. This amount stayed out of the na- 
tional debt and the nearly $1 billion still 
outstanding on June 30 quietly . 
from the fiscal 1954 Federal budget.“ 

When the rest of the 1953 support loans 
matured in 1954, bringing much of this 
amount back onto the budget a roughly 
equivalent amount was similarly flanced the 
following summer, When the phase of off- 
the-budget financing was terminated in fis- 
cal 1955 by retiring about a half-billion dol- 
lars of certificates still outstanding, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association (FNMA) 
issued an offsetting amount of notes directly 
to the public. The collateral in this case was 
not farm crops but the FNMA mortgage 
portfolio. In both cases, interest costs were 
substantially higher than on direct Treasury 
obligations. 

In 1955, a related fiscal maneuver in con- 
nection with the Federal highway program 


Treasury Department Fiscal Service, 
“Statutory Debt Limitation as of September 
30, 1958.” Release No, A-341, Washington, 
Oct. 9, 1958. The two controlling laws at 
the present time are the act of Sept. 2, 1957: 
U.S.C., title 31, sec. 757b, and the act of 
Feb. 26, 1958: Public Law 85-336, 85th Cong. 

4 Treasury Department release, Aug. 3, 1953 
(H-211). 

The Treasury noted that this financial 
maneuver increased the participation by 
banks in the crop loan program and gave 
temporary assistance to the Treasury in stay- 
ing below the statutory debt limitation (U.S. 
Treasury, annual report, fiscal year 1954). 
Pressure on the budget and the public debt 
was also diminished by “the Federal National 
Mortgage Association’s accelerated program 
of mortgage sales and repayment of advances 
by local housing authorities to the Public 
Housing Administration.” Ibid. For a more 
detailed explanation of the maneuvers to 
minimize the budget totals in 1953-54 see 
Frederick C. Dirks “Recent Progress in the 
Federal Budget,” National Tax Journal, June 
1954, vol. VII No. 2, pp. 141-154. 
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never got beyond the proposal stage because 
of a storm of congressional protests. The 
proposal was that an independent authority 
be set up to finance the program by the 
issuance of general revenue bonds to be re- 
paid out of the growth of Federal revenues 
from excise taxes on gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oils" There was bitter objection to thus 
circumventing the debt limit and hiding the 
expenditures from ordinary budget view. As 
finally passed, the program provided for in- 
creased highway-user taxes, earmarked for 
highway purposes and channeled through a 
special trust fund. 

One does not have to go back to 1953 and 
1955 for examples of evasive action and 
financial brinkmanship under the debt ceil- 
ing. The Treasury's greatest hour of jeop- 
ardy to date under the ceiling was in 1957. 
No halfback threading his way precariously 
down the sidelines ever executed more nim- 
ble maneuvers than the Federal fiscal au- 
thorities did to keep from going out of 
bounds during the past fiscal year.“ “In 
order to help keep the debt under the limit 
in 1957-58 various agencies, particularly the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, bor- 
rowed funds from the public to permit re- 
payment to the Treasury of sums which had 
been advanced to them. About $1.5 billion 
of such repayments were made by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association from 
February 1957 to March 1958.“ Coupled 
with these moves were slowdowns of defense 
programs and payments (to be examined in 
sec. C) and monetization of some of the 
Treasury’s gold.“ 

The debt limit, then, has served as an ethi- 
cal shield behind which assaults have been 
made on the fidelity of our Federal budget. 


*House of Representatives, Committee on 
Public Works, hearings on national high- 
way Program, 1955, p. 130. For the detailed 
proposals and the criticisms directed at 
them, see these hearings as well as the cor- 
responding hearings before the Senate sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works, also in 1955. 

The following item from the Wall Street 
Journal, Sept. 27, 1957, p. 1, vividly brings 
out the mood of the time and the measures 
that were contemplated to meet the debt 
ceiling crisis: “Fiscal chiefs struggle to stay 
under the debt limit. They seize on new 
tactics. Defense officials postpone every 
postponable spending item beyond the crit- 
ical next few months. They confer with 
major contractors on delaying payments. 
Less urgent operating maintenance outlays 
will wait till after January. The Budget 
Bureau holds back funds to keep other 
agencies from expanding employment as 
much as Congress allowed, at least for now. 
Other weapons are in reserve. Farm officials 
consider selling private banks certificates 
representing shares in a pool of price-sup- 
port loans; the cash would ease the current 
squeeze. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association can sell more securities privately, 
pay off some debt owed the Treasury. Money 
men talk of last-ditch moves if the scrape 
with the debt ceiling gets desperate. De- 
fense officials say they could stop paying all 
bills until January tax receipts roll in.“ 

5 The First Boston Corp., “Securities of the 
United States Government,” 18th edition, 
1958, Boston, pp. 40-41. This publication 
also summarizes the history of debt limit 
legislation from 1917 to 1958 and charts the 
relationship between the debt and the legal 
limit for the fiscal years 1954-59. 

*Monetization is effected by converting 
the free gold in the Treasury’s general fund 
into gold certificates for deposit in Treasury 
balances in the Federal Reserve banks. By 
this method, $500 million of gold was mone- 
tized in November 1953, and another $100 
million in February 1958. The process is 
described in detail in the Treasury's annual 
report, fiscal year 1954, p. 26. 
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I put it this way, because some of the manip- 
ulative practices described above were at- 
tractive in serving quite a different purpose, 
namely, to make the budget look smaller 
than it really was—sort of an incredible 
shrinking budget—but they might not have 
been dared without the protective casuistry 
of the debt ceiling. 


B. SELF-DEFEATING EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


Defenders of the statutory debt limit usu- 
ally cite its salutary effect in curbing Federal 
spending. For example, in the hearings on 
the debt limit last January, Senator Harry 
Byrp asserted, “The only protection Congress 
and the people have against wasteful ex- 
penditures is the debt limit.” Prof. Yale Bro- 
zen, of Chicago, came to its defense in a 
similar vein during a panel discussion before 
the Joint Economic Committee last Febru- 
ary. Prof. Lester Chandler, of Princeton, 
had proposed that they should abolish the 
debt limit or raise it so much that this would 
become ineffective as a ceiling, a position 
quickly concurred in by Prof. J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith, of Harvard, Mr. Ralph J. Watkins, 
director of economic studies of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and Prof. Roy Hough, of 
Columbia. Mr. Brozen disagreed, stating, “I 
think to some extent there has been a salu- 
tary effect from the existence of the debt 
ceiling inasmuch as the administration does 
tend to think a little more seriously about 
its overall spending program.“ 19 

The expenditure restraint which these 
statements contemplate typically has two 
facets. One is economizing, i.e., eliminating 
waste and thereby providing a given service 
with a smaller input of money and re- 
sources. The other is simply the curbing of 
growth, or forcing of cutbacks in Govern- 
ment spending when deficits threaten to 
push the debt through the legal ceiling. 

On the first score, the record of the debt 
ceiling is lamentable. It has forced Govern- 
ment borrowing into uneconomic, expensive 
channels. The $802 million FNMA notes sold 
outside the debt limit a year ago are a per- 
fect case in point. That they were sold at 
the Treasury’s request in the context of the 
painful debt squeeze is beyond dispute. 
That they were costly is also beyond ques- 
tion. Maturing in only 8 months, the notes 
carried an interest rate of 4% percent, when 
the Treasury could have borrowed the money 
directly at 4 percent.* In other words, a 
loss of $4,667,000 can be laid directly at the 
debt limit’s door on account of this single 
evasive action.“ 


Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Con- 
gress, hearings, January 1958 Economic Re- 
port of the President, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1958, pp. 490- 
491. 

u See, for example, the Business Week 
article, ‘“‘Treasury’s Eye Is on Ceiling,” Nov. 2, 
1957, p. 46. 

u Outstanding Treasury notes maturing in 
June were yielding 3% percent at the end of 
October 1957. Ass that the Treasury 
would “sweeten” the yield a bit to gain mar- 
ket acceptance of a new issue, one arrives at a 
Treasury interest rate of 4 percent. 

In reporting plans for redeeming the 
FNMA 8-months notes, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on June 16, 1958, reported that the notes, 
which had been issued “at the request of the 
Treasury, when the Federal debt was close 
to the ceiling,” would not be replaced with a 
new offering, thereby reflecting “the im- 
proved position of the Treasury since the new 
debt ceiling went into effect.” The higher 
interest rate was also cited as a factor dic- 
tating against any refunding of the maturing 
notes. In other words, with the debt limit 
straitjacket loosened, the Treasury followed 
a course directly opposite to the one that had 
ise on it by the debt ceiling squeeze 

n 7. 
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One cannot so readily put a price tag on 
the much greater waste attributable to the 
debt limit’s disruptive effect on expenditure 
management and scheduling of particular 
programs, The force of the debt ceiling can 
strike swiftly, and to some extent, unex- 
pectedly, Consider, for example, that Secre- 
tary Anderson's estimates last January (later 
revised) placed the prospective debt as of 
September 30, 1958, at $271.3 billion and the 
required debt limit at $274.3 billion. In fact, 
the debt was $276.4 billion on September 30. 
Even when the debt squeeze was anticipated 
in 1957, and advance action was taken to 
slow down expenditures, still further stretch- 
out and pinchpenny economizing measures 
had to be taken when the squeeze turned out 
to be worse than expected. The resulting 
on-again, off-again scheduling of expendi- 
tures is just as wasteful of public moneys as 
stop-and-go driving is of gasoline. 

As an overall curb on the growth of Goy- 
ernment, the debt limit is even more inept 
and perverse in its impact. In a boom, when 
cutbacks might make some sense as an anti- 
inflationary device, bulging revenues nullify 
any restraining effect. Thus, Federal cash 
expenditures rose from $70.5 billion in fiscal 
1955 to $80 billion in fiscal 1957 at a time 
of little or no discomfort under the debt ceil- 
ing. It is at the onset of recession, as in 
the fall of 1953 and again in 1957, that the 
debt ceiling tightens its grip. 

Does it then lead to rational choices 
among alternative programs to a careful 
weighing of relative returns offered by dif- 
ferent possible applications of resources? 
Quite the contrary. It seems to be a case 
of the Devil—i.e., the debt ceiling—taking 
the hindmost. For example, when the psy- 
chological impact of the periodic debt-limit 
wrangle hit Congress last July, the $2 billion 
community facilities bill bore part of the 
brunt, not necessarily because it was deemed 
@ poor use of resources, but because it hap- 
pened to be under active consideration when 
the debt-limit psychosis took hold.“ This 
is budget pruning by the “last-in first-out” 
principle. 

But perhaps it is fruitless to ascribe to the 
debt ceiling any rigorous disciplinary logic 
at all. Perhaps it is more realistic to view 
it as an atavistic or nostalgic substitute for 
the annually balanced budget in the age-old 
battle between rules and authority, between 
laws and men, in Government budgeting. In 
this light, the debt limit is seen as a wistful 
vestige of the fiscal orthodoxy which, for ex- 
ample, led Franklin Roosevelt to drive in- 
come and excise tax increases through Con- 
gress in 1933 at the depths of the great 
depression in a quixotic attempt to carry out 
his campaign promise of a balanced budget. 

Its kinship with the ill-fated “legislative 
budget” procedure (enacted in 1946) is even 
clearer. Under that procedure, Congress 
tried, unsuccessfully, to impose budgetary 
discipline on itself by requiring the enact- 
ment early each session of an overall ceiling 
on expenditure appropriations. But in the 
very first year of operation the sum of the 
individual appropriations pierced the House 
ceiling by nearly $6 billion and the Senate 
ceiling by nearly $3 billion, In effect, the 
procedure foundered on our national schizo- 
phrenia in budget matters which leads us 
to recoil in dismay from the budget totals, 
even though they be no more than the sum 
of the parts we have warmly embraced one 
by one. 

Failing in its attempt to curb its own 
spending tendencies with the aid of one 
rigid rule or another, the Congress has, 
ironically, used the debt ceiling to harass 
and castigate the executive authorities for 
the deficits which congressional budgetary 


“Wall Street Journal, “Treasury Seeks 
Debt Ceiling Hike to $288 Billion,” Aug. 25, 
1958. 
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enactments have forced them to incur. In 
this sense, the statutory limit has been an 
instrument of fiscal hypocrisy. 

If the influence of the debt ceiling were 
benign, or at least negligible, we could af- 
ford to indulge ourselyes in this hollow 
symbol of our budgetary schizophrenia. But 
the facts simply do not permit such toler- 
ance. Last year’s undercutting of defense in 
the very teeth of sputnik is a most telling 
case in point. 


C. THE NATIONAL DEFENSE CRISIS OF 1957 


The operation of the debt ceiling “as a 
ruinous and arbitrary determinant of Gov- 
ernment policies” is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in last year’s actions. “In the 
second half of 1957 the debt ceiling forced 
the administration to cut back programs 
needed for long-term national security. And 
the resulting slash in defense expenditures 
was an important contributing cause of the 
recession.“ 

A bill of particulars on the disruption of 
the defense program was summarized as fol- 
lows a year ago: “Here are major Defense 
Department actions in recent months that 
are related to the campaign to save the debt 
ceiling: (1) The services stretched out pro- 
duction schedules—for at least 19 big plane 
and missile projects, (2) overtime for defense 
contracts was restricted, (3) installment buy- 
ing of weapons was banned, (4) a $38 bil- 
lion spending ceiling for fiscal 1958 was 
clamped on, stimulating a new round of pro- 
gram reshuffling. From this action came the 
5-percent reduction in progress payments; 
an order to contractors to cut payroll costs 
5 percent; the Air Force's limitations on 
monthly payments to contractors, creating 
new stretchouts, a 200,000-man cut in the 
Armed Forces.” * 

Apart from the dangerous 1957 slowdown 
itself, these actions have had lingering effects 
which have undermined the vigor of our re- 
sponse to the Soviet challenge. As the Wall 
Street Journal reported (July 8, 1958), Be- 
cause of the delayed action effects of the 
Wilson economy slashes, spending actually 
dropped in the post-sputnik January-March 
quarter of this year to $9.4 billion, from $9.6 
billion in the previous quarter.” Even as late 
as May and July 1958, defense contractors 
were expressing such apprehension of a rep- 
etition of the 1957 slowdown of payments 
and stretchouts in delivery schedules that the 
Secretary of Defense was moved to write a 
memorandum referring to “needless appre- 
hension about a financial crisis.” “ 

Thus far, the consequences of the 1957 cut- 
backs have been no more than dangerous 
for our national security. They could have 
been tragic. 


D. PERVERSE STABILIZATION EFFECTS 


‘We have already noted the perversity of the 
debt limit in relation to inflation and reces- 
sion. Its discipline on spending is little felt 
in the boom, but pinches hard in recession, 
The defense cutbacks to squeeze by under the 
ceiling are believed by many to have helped 
trigger the 1957-58 recession and increase its 
severity. As Ralph Watkins so forcefully put 
it: “* * * the crisis of confidence which 
shook American society last fall * * * may 
well have been precipitated by the cutbacks 


35 Quotations are from a Business Week 
editorial, “Common Sense in Budgeting,” 
June 28, 1958, p. 124. 

Business Week, “Treasury's Eye Is On 
Celling,” Nov. 2, 1957, p. 47. The various 
moves are also described in Editorial Research 
Reports, under the heading, “Fiscal Maneu- 
vers to Avoid Piercing Debt Ceiling” in its 
article, “National Debt Limit,” Nov. 27, 1957, 
vol. II, pp. 879-880. 

x As quoted in “Getting the Budget Back 
In Line,” Business Week, July 12, 1958, p. 27, 
See also, “Arms Makers Fear Retrenchment,” 
Business Week, May 21, 1958, pp. 21-22. 
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and stretchouts in military procurement 
starting in the summer. They affected a wide 
range of industry all across the country and, 
added to the impact of evidence of slow pay- 
ment of bills by Government, could hardly 
fail to influence business confidence ad- 
versely. The real culprit, given our defense 
needs, may have been the arbitarary debt 
ceiling en. 

Apart from its direct impact in accelerat- 
ing the 1957-58 recession, the debt ceiling 
has a more insidious indirect effect in that 
it condemns deficits without regard to eco- 
nomic circumstances. As long as there is 
substantial unemployment and idle plant 
capacity, deficits should be applauded as the 
hero of the peace, not hissed as the villain. 
They act as a constructive economic force, 
cushioning the shock of recession and stim- 
ulating production during the recovery 
phase. They become destructive only when 
the response to their expansionary impact is 
no longer rising employment and output, 
but rising prices. I. e., inflation. But the 
debt ceiling condemns all deficits alike, 
whether expansionary or inflationary. 

Undoubtedly, the debt limit played a con- 
siderable role in restraining the administra- 
tion and Congress from taking more resolute 
action to counter the recession in 1958. To 
be sure, it is a matter of open dispute 
whether the avoidance of tax cuts was eco- 
nomically a good or bad thing. It can be 
argued on one hand that we are enjoying a 
brisk recovery without tax reduction. It 
can be argued on the other that, with them, 
we might be farther along the path toward 
our full economic potential of $470 to $475 
billion of gross national product against a 
current level approaching $450 billion. But 
even if the no-cut position could be proven 
correct, the debt limit would, at best, gain 
the distinction of being the wrong reason 
for reaching the right decision. 


E. RIGIDITY IN DEBT MANAGEMENT AND 
THINKING 


The debt ceiling also inhibits stabilization 
policy by denying the Treasury the flexibility 
it needs to make full use of debt manage- 
ment, epsecially in strengthening our de- 
fenses against inflation. This point has been 
stressed again and again by Treasury officials 
in petitioning Congress for an increase in 
the statutory limit. As Secretary Anderson 
stated in his January testimony: “There is 
need for more flexibility for more efficient 
and economical management of the debt.” 
He went on to say: “We have been able to 
discharge our obligation within the debt 
limit * * * only by maintaining cash bal- 
ances which have been distressingly low at 
times. We have had little or no margin for 
contingencies. We believe that with some 
flexibility we would have been better able to 
manage the public debt to a better advantage 
for the public interest.” # 

With a higher debt ceiling, or in its ab- 
sence, the Treasury would be able to build up 
& more comfortable cash balance when good 
opportunities presented themselves for mar- 
keting long-term debt. Long-term borrow- 
ing might be advantageous, for example, 
shortly in advance of a refunding operation. 
The net cash redemption or attrition, during 
the refunding could readily be handled out 
of the ample cash balance. Given the debt 
ceiling, however, the Treasury might run 
afoul of too little attrition, i.e., the refunded 
issue would overlap the newly issued long 
terms, thereby piercing the ceiling. To avoid 
this contingency, the Treasury, in the 


Joint Economic Committee, 
on the January 1958 Economic Report,” — 
cit., p. 467. 

w Statement to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Jan. 17, 1958, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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shadow of the debt ceiling, would have to 
give up the opportunity to go into the long- 
term market and rely on bills instead. 

Such rigidity in the short run is perhaps 
symptomatic of the patterns of thought that 
inhibit the all-out use of debt management 
as a stabilizing instrument. In this pattern, 
the debt ceiling assumes more the position of 
a limiting strategic factor than that of a 
basic cause. 

If we are truly confronted with a complex 
of inflationary forces in the longer run, it 
is high time that we removed such shackles 
as the debt limit and permitted the Treas- 
ury, for example, to compete aggressively 
for long-term funds at the height of the 
boom and, if necessary, stockpile the pro- 
ceeds in the Treasury cash balance. We need 
to reexamine the near axiom that the Treas- 
ury cannot borrow long in a boom because 
it would impinge unduly on sources of in- 
vestment funds needed for private capital 
construction and State-local public works. 
Perhaps such borrowing, combined with 
stockpiling of the cash or retirement of 
bonds owned by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
has advantages over traditional Federal Re- 
serve measures to restrict the availability and 
raise the cost of credit. More freedom in 
shifting from one type of debt to another also 
merits further exploration. To clear the way 
for moving from a largely passive to an 
aggressively active debt management policy 
would involve many things. One of them 
would be to abolish the debt limit. 

F. MEASURING DEBT BURDEN 

This brief digression on unleased debt 
management raises doubts that our statutory 
debt limit—insofar as it may be anything 
more than an empty gesture—is even cast 
in meaningful terms. As it stands, the debt 
limit perpetuates the myth that the overall 
dollar figure somehow represents the burden 
of the debt. But this figure bears little rela- 
tionship to our fiscal capacity or to the bur- 
densomeness of the debt. 

Merely subtracting the debt held by Gov- 
ernment agencies gives us a more meaning- 
ful figure for most purposes. As part I of 
the accompanying table shows, the $270 bil- 
lion of debt subject to the ceiling in mid- 

1957 shrinks to $215 billion if we exclude the 
holdings of Government agencies and ac- 
counts and $192 billion if we eliminate the 
Federal Reserve holdings to arrive at pri- 
vately held debt. 

To infuse greater significance into the debt 
figure, even if still in a rather passive sense, 
we need to relate it to some magnitude that 
measures or reflects our ability to carry the 
debt burden. Part II of the accompanying 
table shows that, as a proportion of annual 
national income, the Federal debt was cut 
in half, or more, between 1946 and 1957. Or 
relating the interest on the debt to national 
income, the burden has fallen by one-third. 


2 Another approach to measuring the dead 
weight burden of the debt is suggested by 
James Buchanan in his new book, “Public 
Principles of Public Debt” (Richard D. Ir- 
win, Homewood, 1958, pp. 206-210). First, 
he would adjust the maturity value of the 
debt downward for increases in the interest 
rate since issuance, a process which would 
have shaved $15 billion off of the size of the 
debt in mid-1957, Next, he would capitalize 
the value of the stream of interest payments 
on the debt in accordance with the pure rate 
of yield on capital investment at the margin 
of use. This brings the sum of the debt down 
to $185 billion, a “pure” measure of the na- 
tional debt in the sense that the net yield 
from $185 billion of earning assets in the pri- 
vate economy is obligated to the service of 
the national debt. 
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The size of the Federal debt and interest, 
1946-57—A comparison of various measures 
{In billions] 

PART I} DOLLAR AMOUNTS OF DEBT, CASH 

BALANCE, 


AND INTEREST 
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PART II, RATIO OF DEBT AND INTEREST TO 
NATIONAL INCOME * 


Total debt 
Total less debt |Privately on 
debt as held by eld ublio 
Fiscal percent | Govern- | debt as lebt as 
year of ment ac- | percent | percent 
national | counts as of of 
income | percent of | national | national 
national | income | income 
53 2.00 
56 1. 90 
61 1.94 
65 2.00 
66 2.05 
83 2.31 
87 2.44 
120 2.96 


1 All debt and cash balance ae aco are shown as of 
June 30, the end of the fiscal yea 

2“ Government accounts” includes Government agen- 
cies and trust accounts 

2 Excludes debt held by Federal errs banks as well 
a debt held by Government accoun 

4 These percentages relate June 30 debt totals and ſiscal 
year interest charges to the calendar year national 
income, 

Source: U.S. Treasury, Annual Report, fiscal year 
1957, Washington, D. O., 1958, National, income figures 
underlying pt, Il were taken from U.S. sry gr of 
Commerce, Survey of Current Business,“ July 1958, 


Quite apart from these quantitative meas- 
urements, the real burden of the debt in a 
functional sense consists of its complication 
of inflation control, the possible unsettling 
effects of public debt transactions on the 
money markets, and the disincentive effects 
that may be involved in transferring funds 
from taxpayers to bondholders. Only a dy- 
namic and continuous analysis of the debt, 
its composition, and its relation to economic 
conditions will serve as a basis for appraising 
its burden in this sense. Any single mag- 
nitude merely diverts attention from the 
intrinsic debt problem. 


G. CONCLUSION 


Trying to infuse into the debt ceiling as 
now stated any rationality as an indicator of 
debt burden probably goes far beyond its 
central purpose: to curb Federal spending. 
This paper has shown that it not only fails 
to accomplish this purpose, except in occa- 
sional episodes of arbitrary and capricious 
cutbacks, but that it involves heavy costs 
which are out of all proportion to any value 
it might have as a nostalgic symbol of pas- 
sive and puerile government. 

In the name of budgetary integrity, finan- 
cial prudence, adequately financed national 
security, and aggressive policies to combat 
inflation and counter recession—in other 
words, in the name of everything that is fis- 
cally holy and wholesome—our anachronistic 
Federal debt limit should be abolished. 


The debt must be seen in the perspec- 
tive of our whole money supply. For 
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money supply is more than gold and 
silver, it is also the demand deposits 
created by new bank loans. 

Take a look at the deflation between 
1929 and 1933. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be expected, in face of 
such deflation, to step in and take any 
steps it could to maintain the money 
supply and the level of economic activity. 
The charge is not that we then did too 
much; the charge really is that we did 
not do enough. The same questions may 
have been asked with respect to congres- 
sional behavior last year. We were told 
we spent too much. Yet perhaps the 
trouble was that we spent too little. Had 
we spent more, or had we cut taxes mo- 
mentarily, perhaps we might very well 
have seen a sufficient increase in the 
level of economic activity so that the 
Treasury would have had an increase in 
total revenues. Then the debt would not 
have risen, because the budget would 
have been in balance by the higher reve- 
nue resulting from that increased eco- 
nomic activity. 

I submit that we should discuss debt 
rationally; it is not just a matter of the 
Federal debt, but of Federal debt, State 
and local debt, corporate, and per- 
sonal debt. 

If the total of all debt is increasing too 
rapidly, that is cause for inflation. I 
would note that in 1951 it was not pri- 
marily Federal deficits that caused the 
inflation. It was rather that every 
“patriot” rushed out to buy before the 
“hoarders” came into the market. As a 
result consumer credit increased $1 bil- 
lion a month in aggregate volume dur- 
ing that period. This was the real cause 
of inflation then, in response to the 
Korean incident. 

When we debate the question of who 
is responsible for inflation, let us re- 
member that the actions of Congress are 
only one of the places where the decisions 
get made. The decisions also get made 
in the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and in every bank. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks in the body of 
the Recorp on the bill presently before 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
protest against continued reckless spend- 
ing and financial irresponsibility, I am 
compelled to cast a negative vote against 
the increase in the national debt. I am 
fully aware of the need of the Federal 
Government to meet its obligations, and 
keep faith with its creditors, but the 
practice of raising the debt ceiling al- 
most annually merely tends to encour- 
age further irresponsible spending pro- 
grams in the future. If the House ap- 
proves this bill, it will be the sixth time 
since 1954 that the debt limitation has 
been increased. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to increasing the debt limit. I 
have become convinced that Congress 
will appropriate and the administration 
will spend every available dollar, whether 
from borrowing or from tax receipts. 
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It is past time that an effort be se- 
riously made to bring deficit financing to 
an end. Here is the opportunity to do 
it. Frankly, the debt is already so great 
that the Treasury is having difficulty 
borrowing money now. If we do not 
balance our budget and reduce the debt 
in these times, we might as well face it 
that eventual repudiation is staring at 
us. That is more serious than the fear 
expressed here about not meeting our 
current bills. We should tighten the 
Federal belt, now, instead of stampeding 
into bankruptcy: That is what a family 
or a business confronted with the same 
problem would do. 

The truth of the matter is there would 
be no necessity for the administration to 
be in here asking for this debt increase 
if it were not for its insistence on pro- 
longing the foreign aid program. As 
long as we continue this song and dance 
thing of giving billions to foreign govern- 
ments, our fiscal condition will be hope- 
less—especially while we seem deter- 
mined to take care of all the needs of all 
the countries of the world, friend and 
foe, alike. 

I hope, for the sake of our Nation, 
and for the sake of future generations, 
that this bill will be defeated. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have continually voted against foolish 
and reckless spending of money since I 
have been a Member of this Congress. 
Therefore, I feel under no obligation to 
bail out the big spenders who seem to 
dominate this Congress and who are 
responsible for the financial crisis we 
face in this country today. I hope that 
all the big spenders will now vote for 
this bill as the sole responsibility for this 
mess is theirs. 

This country may still have a chance 
to survive but the outlook is not encour- 
aging as we witness, day after day, the 
spending of money we do not have. The 
laborer, the pensioner, the housewife, 
and millions of other loyal Americans are 
paying a terrible price for the fiscal ir- 
responsibility which exists today, and I 
hope that the big spenders in the Con- 
gress will realize the seriousness of the 
situation before it is too late. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose H.R. 7749 be- 
cause, as I said before, I do not feel as 
though I should be called up to bail the 
big spenders out of this mess. I have 
tried to be responsible in my voting by 
opposing the spending of money the 
Government does not have. I am proud 
to have a record which indicates my 
fundamental belief in the greatness of 
our Nation, and I shall continue to vote 
against any and all measures which 
would bust the budget and result in 
higher and higher deficits. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been estimated that our 
national debt will total some $285 billion 
by the end of the current fiscal yeer. 
While the President originally estimated 
a surplus of half a billion dollars, a re- 
vised estimate of receipts and expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1959 indicates that we 
face a deficit of some $12.9 billion. The 
prospect of a balanced budget during 
1960 also appears to be somewhat dim 
despite the President’s prediction of a 
small surplus. An errer in computing 
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anticipated revenue similar to the one 
which occurred at the beginning of the 
1959 fiscal year will lead to another 
deficit for the 1960 fiscal year, The pro- 
grams now in the process of obtaining 
congressional approval which carry with 
them vast new obligational authority are 
bound to have a considerable impact on a 
balanced budget for years to come. It 
makes one wonder just when in the fu- 
ture we might look forward to spending 
less than we take in. In any event, 
based on past history, it will take a con- 
certed effort on the part of both the leg- 
islative and the executive departments 
of Government in order to insure some 
sort of a surplus in the near future. 

This state of fiscal affairs leaves us 
with two alternative courses of action. 
The first of these might properly be 
termed the easy way out. It would be 
to continue on a program of deficit 
financing and continue to raise the debt 
ceiling as deficits occur. The adverse 
effects of such a fiscal policy are many 
and varied. For the purposes of this 
statement I will touch lightly on two 
fundamental effects. Maintenance of 
the principal of the debt and tae con- 
stant payment of accruing interest, esti- 
mated at some $8 billion for the coming 
fiscal year, tend to cripple the productive 
capacity of our people. Second, and 
equally important, is the fact that the 
immense size of the debt and its service 
reduces the action of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System in their 
credit policy. The value of Government 
securities tends to depress thus making 
them less desirable to the investor. In 
short, the larger the debt and interest 
load currently, the less room there will 
be for the Government to finance readily 
and soundly some future emergency. 

The other alternative open to us con- 
sists of a sound Government spending 
program which includes some provision 
for paying off this staggering debt. I 
have been privileged to join with Jim 
Wricut and Frank IKarp and others in 
submitting a plan to the Congress which 
would provide an orderly, systematic 
method for reducing the debt. Our pro- 
posal would require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to include in his annual 
request for funds an amount. sufficient 
to pay off 1 percent of our national debt. 

Objectively speaking, there is sub- 
stantial merit in a program of gradual 
debt retirement. Some advantages to 
be realized are: First, that it results in 
a saving of governmental expenditures 
for interest second that it strengthens 
the credit of the Government so that it 
can better meet an emergency; third, 
that in times of inflation it may serve 
as a tool to cope with excessive spend- 
ing; fourth, that money paid out in debt 
retirement could well serve as a stimulus 
to business, Of the amounts paid to in- 
dividuals and financial institutions, a 
limited sum may be held in idle bal- 
ance, but the bulk will be reinvested thus 
helping to shore up our economy in times 
of recession. 

The important thing to remember in 
any program of debt reduction is that 
we must make up our minds to go ahead 
and then do it. It is no answer to say 
that now is not the time. I submit that 
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we are passing through one of the most 
prosperous economic periods in our his- 
tory. Let us chart a course now rather 
than take a chance that a more conven- 
ient time will materialize in the future. 
We need only remember that throughout 
our history the greatest obstacles to na- 
tional financial strength and the most 
acute dangers of fiscal collapse have 
never been the results of inadequate or 
failing resources but always consequences 
of weak financial policies. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
against an increase in the statutory limit 
of the national debt last August and for 
the same reasons I intend to vote no“ on 
similar legislation today and under H.R. 
7749 to increase the amount of obligation 
of the United States which may be out- 
standing at any one time. 

Last year the Congress authorized a 
temporary debt ceiling of $288 billion 
which on July 1, 1959, automatically 
drops to $283 billion. 

The measure before us today provides 
for a $10 billion temporary increase 
which in turn will drop next June 30 to 
a new permanent limit of $285 billion. 

Here is one of the sources of creeping 
infiation that contributes to the shrink- 
ing buying power of wages, pensions, and 
savings. Our responsibility is to stop the 
excess in the amount of Government ex- 
penditures over and above the amount of 
Government revenue from taxes. 

I realize the Government has to pay its 
bills and am prepared to vote to up the 
debt limit to meet the Treasury needs 
arising from those expenditures that I 
vote for through constitutional appro- 
priations. In other words I recognize 
the obligation of Members of Congress to 
support and provide through taxation 
or through loans the funds to cover Fed- 
eral debts incurred by appropriation 
bills. 

But I take the position that the back- 
door approach to the Treasury and the 
billions of dollars of debt incurred by Fed- 
eral agencies borrowing direct from the 
Treasury and thus bypassing the consti- 
tutional process of congressional appro- 
priations is the basic reason for this and 
other recent raises in the legal Federal 
debt limit. My opposition to statutory 
authorizations for Federal debt increases 
is that I know of no other way to bring 
the issue to a head and terminate the pro- 
vision in the law that requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to cash the notes of 
Federal agencies to finance their opera- 
tions; $43 billion of the national debt is 
due to backdoor spending. 

The majority leader recently said pro- 
gressive legislation could never have been 
enacted had it not been for the backdoor 
method of financing such programs. 

My position is that the only way to 
stop overspending is to terminate any 
and all expenditures not studied and ap- 
proved by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and to state my position further, 
under the present congressional leader- 
ship, the only way I see to achieve such 
control of spending and get all expendi- 
tures under the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is by holding the legal debt ceiling 
as it is now and forcing the issue. 

The President had no alternative 
other than to request that the national 
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debt ceiling be increased. Congress by 
fiscal irresponsibility and establishing in 
past years huge spending programs has 
forced Mr. Eisenhower to make the re- 
quest. ; 

Mr. Chairman, personally I have voted 
against excessive spending, but I am in 
the minority. However, were I not in 
the position of voting against huge Fed- 
eral spending programs I would certainly 
be subject to criticism in opposing the 
higher debt ceiling. 

There is plenty of time to report out 
and pass the Smith resolution to stop 
the flow of Federal money under the 
backdoor approach, We can restore 
control of the Federal purse to Congress 
and its apropriation process as called for 
in the Constitution. 

If the leadership will support that de- 
sirable step toward fiscal responsibility 
I will then vote to up the debt limit. 
Control of spending would then be re- 
stored to Congress and control of the fi- 
nancial deficit with it. 

Another aspect Congress should con- 
sider in connection with changing the 
limitation of Federal indebtedness is 
contained in various proposed measures 
providing for systematic reduction of the 
national debt. 

I will support debt reductions in two 
ways. First, I will vote for legislation to 
provide a means of cutting the debt if 
such legislation is considered in the 
House. 

Second, and most important, Mr. 
Chairman, I will continue to support 
efforts in the House from day to day, 
and on spending measure after measure 
to hold down expenditures below Fed- 
eral income so as to provide annual sur- 
pluses. After all, that is the first and 
most important step in carrying out fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust these remarks 
will explain my no“ vote on this pro- 
posal to increase the national debt. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, today 
is the day we meet again to vote again 
to increase again the ceiling on the na- 
tional debt. We have done it before and 
I regret to predict we will do it again. 
Like most of you, I have voted to increase 
the debt ceiling in the past. Like most 
of you, I will vote to increase it today. 
When and if the question comes up in 
the future I will undoubtedly vote the 
same way because, viewed realistically, 
what other alternative do we have. 

Today, June 19, is also the publica- 
tion date on a new book which, in my 
judgment, should be made a matter of 
required reading for all Members of Con- 
gress. The book, “The National Debt 
Ceiling: An Experiment in Fiscal Policy,” 
is written by Marshall A. Robinson and is 
a result of a Brookings Institution study 
and, according to the advanced reports, 
the author's conclusion is that the na- 
tional debt ceiling has failed as an effec- 
tive device for controlling Government 
spending and should be thoroughly re- 
vamped. I think all of us, regardless of 
how we will vote today, are inclined to 
say Amen“ to the first of Dr. Robinson’s 
conclusions. I think we owe it to our- 
selves and to the Nation to seriously 
study his conclusion about revamping 
and to really consider whether his or 
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some other alternative proposal could not 
lead us away from these repeated, con- 
tinuous—and because we cannot say 
no“ —pointless demands for constant 
increases in the national debt limit. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude 
my remarks by including a statement 
of June 15 put out by the Brookings In- 
stitution which highlights the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Robinson in the 
book published today. 

The statement follows: 


The national debt ceiling has failed as a 
device for controlling Government spending 
and should be thoroughly revamped, accord- 
ing to a- Brookings Institution study sched- 
uled for publication this week. 

Not only has the debt ceiling been unable 
to prevent deficits and the longrun growth 
of debt, as its backers had hoped, it has also 
given rise to numerous abuses. The study, 
“The National Debt Ceiling: An Experiment 
in Fiscal Policy,” by Marshall A. Robinson, 
concludes that the statutory limit on the 
size of the national debt has jeopardized 
longrun national defense policy, interfered 
with compensatory measures during reces- 
sion, hampered proper debt management 
policy, fostered budgetary subterfuge, and 
increased the cost of financing the Govern- 
ment. 

The debt ceiling issue is currently before 
Congress, owing to the expiration on June 
30 of a temporary $5 billion increase in the 
ceiling. The permanent debt ceiling is now 
$283 billion and the debt is about $285 bil- 
lion. The administration is asking that the 
ceiling be raised temporarily to $295 billion. 

The Brookings book discusses the origins 
of the debt ceiling, the characteristics of the 
debt, the case for the debt ceiling, the case 
against it, and some economic implications 
of the debt in relation to problems of infia- 
tion, economic growth, and national ‘sol- 
vency. It concludes that an arbitrary device 
is no substitute for fiscal discipline. The 
real need is for long overdue budgetary re- 
form that will enable Congress to obtain a 
comprehensive look at its spending and tax 
programs. 

As to the debt ceiling, the book proposes 
that the Treasury be given authority to bor- 
row whenever Congress approves spending in 
excess of tax receipts. Thus, as the debt 
increases, the ceiling would be raised. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Robinson, “Congress can ful- 
fill its constitutional duties by establishing 
& flexible ceiling that always leaves room for 
the Treasury to borrow what it needs to 
finance the outlays approved by Congress.” 

Highlights of the book—which will be pub- 
lished June 19—are summarized below. 

ORIGINS OF THE DEBT CEILING LAW 

The legal limit on Federal borrowing is an 
incidental outgrowth of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act of 1917 which authorized the 
Treasury to issue about $7.5 billion in bonds. 
The debt increases since that time—includ- 
ing those incurred during World War I, the 
depression of the 1930's, World War II, and 
the Korean war—have all been authorized as 
amendments to the Second Liberty Bond Act. 
The debt limit in its present form, however, 
dates back only to 1941 when the Congress 
lumped its authorizations for bonds, certifi- 
cates, notes and bills into one debt figure. 
The amendment to the Second Liberty Bond 
Act approved in that year “created the sort 
of debt ceiling we are are using today—a 
ceiling on the total outstanding debt. The 
only essential legal change that has occurred 
in the 18 years since 1941 is that the ceiling 
has been raised from $65 billion to $288 
billion.” 

The study also points out that the interest 
rate ceiling of 414 percent on Government 
bonds is a carryover from 1918 when Con- 
gress authorized the 4%½i-percent Third Lib- 
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erty Bonds. Dr. Robinson says: The poten- 
tial restraint of present-day debt manage- 
ment by credit conditions in 1918 is anoma- 
lous for a government that claims to support 
the flexible use of monetary and debt man- 
agement policies.” 

THE CASE FOR THE DEBT CEILING 


The study points out that legal limitations 
on the power of government to borrow are 
common in the United States. Twenty-two 
State constitutions virtually prohibit borrow- 
ing, and most other States require that bor- 
rowing be approved by popular referendum. 
These provisions are intended to preserve the 
solvency of the State and to protect taxpayers 
from the cost of large sums for debt service. 
They reflect a rather widespread popular dis- 
approval and fear of debt in general. 

Supporters of the debt ceiling are also quot- 
ed as arguing that the debt ceiling is an 
important device for controlling Government 
spending and it is needed to control the 
growth of the national debt. 

“In summary, control over appropriations, 
it is argued, is not an adequate device for 
managing the flow of Federal spending. Con- 
gressmen do not always make careful evalu- 
ations of expenditure proposals and, too 
often, are swayed by political rather than 
economic considerations. They are, it is said, 
too prone to approve specific appropriations 
and to end up dismayed at the total amount 
of spending that has been voted. Moreover, 
the appropriation process itself provides only 
loose control over Federal spending; although 
the amount to be spent may be definite, the 
rate and timing of the spending is usually 
left to the discretion of the administrators 
of the program. In addition, some spending 
can be done outside of the formal appropri- 
ation procedure; hence, there is an uncertain 
amount of leeway between what Congress 
appropriates for a given year and what the 
Government actually spends. 

“Supporters of the debt limit argue that 
the statute compensates for the uncertain- 
ties of this budgetary situation; it is the 
way that the Congress can set a maximum 
for spending inside and outside of the regu- 
lar appropriation process.” 

The advocates of the debt ceiling also argue 
that the debt is too high relative to other 
economic magnitudes, such as the total 
wealth of the country, that it is costly to the 
American people, that it is a major source of 
inflation, and that it is a threat to national 
solvency. The supporters of the debt ceiling 
argue that the Nation cannot escape these 
consequences, unless a tight ceiling is main- 
tained. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE DEBT CEILING 


“In general, those opposed to an arbitrary 
debt ceiling hold that the national debt 
should be held under control and that the 
Nation should attempt to match expendi- 
tures with taxes except during periods of un- 
employment in the private economy. They 
argue, however, that there are times when 
important Government programs, especially 
national defense, should not be curtailed, 
even temporarily, merely because the Gov- 
ernment has failed to raise the necessary 
taxes. The debt limit, they argue, requires 
this sort of curtailment and then forces the 
Government to adopt a variety of expensive 
ways to bypass the ceiling. * * * 

“The debt ceiling, they say, has turned 
out to be a costly and fruitless attempt to 
achieve fiscal discipline. The arguments they 
give are as follows.” ; 

1. The ceiling has frustrated the efforts of 
Congress to provide for national defense and 
to maintain a growing economy with maxi- 
mum employment, For example, the study 
pins on the debt ceiling much of the respon- 
sibility for the cutback and stretchout that 
weakened the 1957 defense program. It adds: 

“One corollary of the pinch was that many 
of the private contractors who performed 
much of the work needed for the Nation's 
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defense had to walt for payment of their con- 
tracts with the Government. 

The consequences of the contract pay- 
ment slowdown should have been an impor- 
tant lesson for the managers of the Nation's 
finances. The lesson was: debt did not stop 
growing because of the Federal debt limit—it 
merely shifted to the private sector. * * * 
The Nation was treated to the curious spec- 
tacle of the Federal Government, whose credit 
standing is supposedly the best in the Na- 
tion, being supported by the borrowings of 
private contractors.” 

The debt ceiling must also bear some re- 
sponsibility for the onset of the recent re- 
cession and for subsequently the largest 
annual cash deficit of the Federal Govern- 
ment since the end of World War II. Accord- 
ing to its critics, it interferes with the oper- 
ation of the economy’s built-in stabilizers 
and merely heightens the force of the con- 
traction. 

2. The debt limit has forced the admin- 
istration to use costly and wasteful means to 
finance programs approved by Congress: 

“A businessman knows that whenever his 
normal sources of credit dry up or when he 
has reached the limit of his alloted line of 
credit, additional funds can be obtained 
only as a greater cost [such as selling some 
assets, discounting receivables faster and so 
on] * * +, Needless to say, no intelligent 
businessman would willingly create a cir- 
cumstance that would curtail his line of 
credit—yet the critics of the debt ceiling 
say that is precisely what our Federal Gov- 
ment has been doing.” 

The study explains that one of the de- 
vices for meeting essential governmental 
commitments when the debt is pressing 
against the ceiling is to borrow funds outside 
the legal limitations by means of Federal 
agencies that normally. borrow from the 
Treasury but also have the power to sell 
their securities directly to financial institu- 
tions. For example, in October 1957 and 
again in January 1958 the Federal National 
Mortgage Association sold securities to in- 
vestors instead of obtaining the funds it 
needed from the Treasury. In 1957, it paid 
an interest rate of 4.87 percent compared to 
3.91 for comparable Treasury securities; in 
1958 it paid 35, percent when comparable 
Treasury issues were yielding about 2% 
percent. In commenting on these episodes 
and another inyolving the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the book states: 

“Counting only those issues that were 
clearly linked to the debt crises of these years, 
the additional cost of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and Federal National Mortgage 
Association operations was about $18 mil- 
lion. The critics of the debt ceiling ask what 
this money bought. The debt limit was 
eventually raised, and most of the funds ulti- 
mately came from the Federal budget. Thus, 
they argue, that the $18 million was a need- 
less and wasted outlay.” 

3. The debt limit has harassed and re- 
stricted the freedom of the Treasury in man- 
agement of the national debt. 

In offering new securities to pay off the 
securities that are coming due (rolling over 
the debt) the Treasury seeks to obtain the 
lowest interest rate that is consistent with 
the broader objectives of a growing and sta- 
ble economy. An unnecessarily high rate will 
increase the costs of servicing the debt and 
too low a rate will mean that some of the 
issue may not be sold. 

“Without a tight debt ceiling, the Treasury 
can solve this problem by offering its new 
securities some time before the old issue 
matures. It can try out a rate that it thinks 
will be adequate, but if that rate turns out 
to be too low, it can then take time to plan 
another issue carefully. It can pick the best 
time to do its selling so as to avoid undue 
competition with other issues of govern- 
ments or business. It can do these things if 
it has borrowing leeway to permit it tempo- 
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rarily to increase the debt by overlapping 
debt issues.” 

But if the debt ceiling is tight, new secu- 
rities cannot be issued before old ones ma- 
ture without piercing the debt ceiling; nor 
can the Treasury take a chance on not selling 
the entire issue because of its lack of a cash 
balance, 

“In brief, it can only offer a new batch of 
securities on the same day as the old ones 
are maturing—and offer interest coupons 
that will make their sale a certainty. With- 
out flexibility in the timing of its issues, the 
Treasury is not only at the mercy of the 
market; it often has to pay the market more 
than would otherwise be necessary.” 

4. The debt limit has weakened congres- 
sional control over the operation of Federal 
Government activities. 

“The President must interpret a tight debt 
ceiling as a congressional directive that he 
is to cut something from congressional ap- 
propriations. Under a tight debt ceiling, the 
President is the one who must choose the 
programs that will be actively carried on; 
he also must decide which will receive only 
token attention. When the financial pres- 
sure is on, his administrators are forced to 
make the decisions that Congress has refused 
to make.” 

The ceiling not only gives the President 
authority equivalent to the item veto, it also 
undermines the decisionmaking responsi- 
bilities of Congress. 

“Under the protective covering of the debt 
ceiling, the Congressman is able to vote for 
things that he might otherwise reject. In- 
deed, under the theory of the debt ceiling, 
he could approve every spending proposal 
that comes before Congress, and reject every 
attempt to increase taxes. The debt ceiling 
supposedly would be the safeguard that 
would turn down some of the proposals. 
The Congressman would not have to step on 
any toes; he would not have to make the 
hard decisions required for fiscal discipline.” 

Summing up the case against the debt 
ceiling, Dr. Robinson states: : 

“The case against the Federal debt ceiling 
is formidable. Based on the record of the 
Nation’s experience with the ceiling, one 
must conclude that it is not the proper way 
to achieve fiscal discipline. Moreover, its 
threat to the Nation’s security program and 
its disregard of the Government’s role in 
periods of growing unemployment, identify 
it as a danger to our people. It has cost 
taxpayers millions of dollars as the Govern- 
ment has sought means to bypass its barrier. 
More serious than this, it has allowed Con- 
gress to avoid its basic and time-honored 
responsibilities in deciding how to use the 
resources of the U.S, Government. On its 
record, it would seem that the Nation’s ex- 
periment with a statutory debt limit has 
been a failure. 

TOWARD FISCAL DISCIPLINE 

“What then is to be done? The seemingly 
obvious remedy—abolishing the debt ceil- 
ing—tis not a sufficient solution. The Consti- 
tution states that Congress has the power 
‘to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States’; thus the debt ceiling serves as a way 
for Congress to exercise its constitutional 
control over borrowing. The ceiling thus 
cannot be eliminated unless an alternative 
control is provided. The present type of debt 
limit is not necessary, however. Congress 
can fulfill its constitutional duties by estab- 
lishing a flexible ceiling that always leaves 
room for the Treasury to borrow what it 
needs to finance the outlays approved by 
Congress. Responsible debt management 
policies require a permanent gap between 
the existing debt and the ceiling. A debt 
ceiling that is automatically increased when 
the debt is increased would, in effect, abolish 
the debt ceiling as a part-time and arbitrary 
barrier to congressional fiscal policy. - 
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“e * * Even makeshift solutions, such as 
raising the current ceiling by $10 billion or 
$20 billion, would be better than what we 
have now. Although these makeshift solu- 
tions would not repudiate the theory of a 
debt ceiling, they would at least rid us of the 
dangers and the extra cost of the present 
tight ceiling. 

“Elimination of the debt ceiling clearly is 
mo panacea for our long-run fiscal problem. 
It should, however, end the spectacle of our 
Government resorting to the petty practice 
of evading its bills and pretending not to 
increase its debts when it actually has in- 
creased them. It should bring an end to the 
practice of limiting our defenses by an arbi- 
trary barrier that makes no allowance for 
what other nations are doing. 

“Congress can take a step toward fiscal 
discipline by replacing the debt ceiling with 
budgetary reforms that will force it to take 
@ comprehensive look at the revenues and 
expenditures it has approved. The Federal 
debt need not increase merely because the 
legal ceiling is removed. We can pay as we 
go by levying taxes adequate to support the 
Government. We can even reduce the debt, 
if that is our wish. By budgeting for a sur- 
plus during periods of great prosperity, debt 
can be retired in greater amounts than it 
needs to rise during downswings. 

“The administration can do its part by 
applying sound principles of debt manage- 
ment. Interest rates and maturities of Gov- 
ernment securities can be geared to the State 
of the private economy, and the debt can 
be used to facilitate stable economic growth. 
Determined leadership and rigorous applica- 
tion of known debt management principles 
can solve the important problems of our 
large national debt. These are the options 
open to the American people. Our Govern- 
ment need not cower under a makeshift ceil- 
ing, for it has the tools and the power to 
achieve sound debt management.” 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been suggested that this bill comes 
up today because a dire emergency exists, 
occasioned by the expiration of the 
temporary debt ceiling on June 30. I 
agree that an emergency exists and has 
existed for some time in this Nation, an 
economic emergency which has been 
brought about by the spineless philosophy 
of unlimited spending. 

Each Member of Congress is aware that 
the situation has been brought about by 
the enthusiasm with which the Congress 
has said “Yes” to every harebrained 
scheme to live beyond our income, and by 
the reluctance of the Congress to say 
“No” to any scheme which might curry 
favor with a group of voters. 

I am confident that some of my col- 
leagues, being able politicians, will at- 
tempt to attribute the necessity for in- 
creasing the debt limit to the adminis- 
tration and that they will refer loudly to 
this as an Eisenhower deficit, or even 
possibly a Republican-caused situation. 
Well, I want to say here and now that 
the deficit position this Nation now finds 
itself in is one that the Congress of the 
United States has brought about. It is 
the sole and exclusive province of the 
Congress to enact the laws of the land, 
those that call for spending, and those 
that call for a halt in spending. It is 
the sole and exclusive province of the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
laws for the levying of taxes. It is the 
sole and exclusive province of the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds. How, then, 
can the situation be ascribed to the ad- 
ministration, or to the Republicans? 
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The 84th, 85th, and 86th Congress have 
been dominated by Democrat majorities 
which have on countless occasions de- 
clared themselves to be free and inde- 
pendent in their actions and unwilling to 
bow to the will or desire of the admin- 
istration. This simple, incontrovertible 
fact is that the full and complete re- 
sponsibility for the necessity to increase 
the debt ceiling of the United States is 
with the Congress of the United States, 
whose majority party advisors champion 
even greater spending schemes. The peo- 
ple of the United States are not going 
to be hoodwinked by the protests of the 
Democrats, who attempt to escape the 
responsibility, who attempt to point the 
finger of blame at the administration, 
which neither makes the laws, imposes 
the taxes, nor appropriates the funds; or 
who attempt to indict the Republican 
delegation in Congress who have been in 
the minority since January 3, 1955. 

It is time that this Congress breaks 
itself of the economic narcotics to which 
it has become so addicted. This is ad- 
mittedly difficult and is probably a mir- 
acle which cannot be expected to hap- 
pen. However, demagogery must be 
faced in this Chamber and clearly un- 
derstood by the people. The Democrats 
are talking out of both sides of their 
mouths on this issue. The fact that in- 
creasing the debt limit arises at all is 
a result of spending authorized and 
often conceived by the majority party. 
This legislation only dramatizes the 
more sober and inevitable necessity of 
paying the Government's bills even if it 
means going into greater debt to do it 
to keep current on meeting our obliga- 
tions. 

I am going to vote against increasing 
the debt limitation, either temporarily or 
permanently. I have voted for and will 
continue to vote for a legislative program 
which would make this action entirely 
unnecessary. 

Assuredly, it is almost an idle gesture 
to talk about fiscal responsibility in an 
atmosphere such as dominates this floor 
today. I can, however, register my pro- 
test and that of my constituents by vot- 
ing against this measure which will 
legalize a further step toward insolvency. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to a further increase in the na- 
tional debt limit because I believe it is 
time to start retrenching and living 
within our means. Year after year the 
costs of Government have been increas- 
ing and we are forced to increase the 
debt limit. There is entirely too much 
waste in Government now, and a little 
belt-tightening, principally in the Pen- 
tagon, is in order. The annual interest 
on our present national debt amounts 
to about $50 for every man, woman and 
child in this country. Each time we 
boost the debt, we boost the interest 
payments. It is time to stop this foolish- 
ness and get down to a businesslike way 
of running the Government. No private 
business, no family group, could operate 
the way the Government does without 
eventually going bankrupt. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, in the consideration of this 
legislation to raise the debt limit of the 
Federal Government it is important to 
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observe the United States of America is 
a rapidly expanding country. Not only 
is our population increasing at this time 
at an exceptional rate, but also our in- 
dustrial capacity is increasing as well as 
other economic facilities, resulting in a 
constantly increasing value of the gross 
national product. 

The existence of a restrictive debt 
limit plays an important part in the 
fiscal soundness of the United States. 
By having this established debt limit, at- 
tention can be focused from time to time 
on the problems of sound Government 
finance. In my view, the debt limit 
should be restrictive enough to accom- 
plish this purpose and yet sufficiently 
fiexible so as to permit efficient financ- 
ing operations of the Federal Treasury. 
In other words, the Treasury should not 
be forced into short-term financing both 
from the point of view of refunding op- 
erations and new borrowings when it 
would be less costly to achieve these pur- 
poses with longer term financing. 

It is my understanding that on June 
30, 1957, after 2 fiscal years of budget 
surpluses aggregating more than $3 bil- 
lion, the public debt subject to the stat- 
utory debt limitation was $270.2 billion. 
However, as a result of the recession in 
late 1957 through early 1958, the Treas- 
ury incurred a budget deficit of $2.8 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1958 and will incur 
a budget deficit of almost $13 billion dur- 
ing the year that will end on June 30, 
1959, based on the President’s January 
budget estimates. 

The financing of these budget deficits 
is now expected to bring the public debt 
subject to limit to approximately $285 
billion on June 30, 1959—$2 billion over 
the present regular ceiling. As a result, 
President Eisenhower is proposing an in- 
crease in the regular statutory limit to 
$288 billion, an increase equal to the 
$275 billion debt limit in effect at the 
beginning of the fiscal year plus the esti- 
mated deficit for the current year. 

This will enable the Treasury to con- 
duct its debt operations with a margin 
of $3 billion to allow for flexibility in 
debt management operations and con- 
tingencies. A $3 billion margin is es- 
sential to proper handling of the Gov- 
ernment’s operations. The Treasury 
has been operating on an average cash 
balance of about $414 billion during each 
of the last 3 fiscal years. This is rela- 
tively small; the average operating cash 
balance this year has averaged only 69 
percent of average monthly budget ex- 
penditures—the lowest percentage for 
any recent year. The Treasury’s cash 
balance is no higher today than it was 
a decade ago, when budget spending was 
half its present rate. 

The efficient use of cash balances in 
this way has, however, gone about as 
far as it can without impairing efficiency 
of Treasury operations. There are times 
when a somewhat larger cash balance 
would have given the Treasury much 
needed flexibility in timing its borrowing 
operations so that it could ride out a 
period of market apathy for new issues, 
rather than forcing the Treasury to bor- 
row in an unfavorable atmosphere be- 
cause it was running out of cash. 
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Secondly, in addition to maintaining 
an adequate cash balance the Treasury 
should also be prepared to sell new issues 
of securities a week or so in advance of 
the maturity of old securities if such 
action would add materially to the suc- 
cess of a particular financing operation. 
This was true, for example, of the re- 
cently completed May 1959 financing. 
As part of this financing the Treasury 
sold $2 billion of 11-month Treasury 
bills with an issue date of May 11 to 
provide most of the funds necessary to 
pay off a $2.7 billion Treasury bill issue 
maturing on May 15. For the interven- 
ing 4 days, therefore, there was an in- 
crease in debt of $2 billion. This was 
possible only because the Treasury had 
some flexibility under the $288 billion 
temporary ceiling. This flexibility was 
approved by the Congress last summer. 
Thirdly, the $3 billion debt leeway pro- 
vides for sudden demands on the Treas- 
ury in event of a national emergency, 
when the Congress might not be in 
session. 

It is not only necessary but essential 
to sound financing for the Congress to 
approve this recommended increase in 
the debt limit at this time. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
relucant to vote against this bill. I rec- 
ognize the necessity for meeting the obli- 
gations of the U.S. Government. My 
concern with this vote lies in the 
fact that I have seen this situation de- 
velop many times before. Each time 
we are told there is no choice; that we 
must pay our bills and to do so it is nec- 
essary to make it possible to borrow more 
money. In the interim periods there 
seem to be no realistic efforts to reduce 
the national debt, or to live within our 
means, so that these situations can be 
avoided. There seems to be an accept- 
ance that we can go on and on without 
a balanced budget and without a sys- 
tematic plan to reduce the national debt 
and that Congress will periodically raise 
the debt limit. Therefore my vote will 
be in protest against the failure of the 
administration and of Congress to meet 
four-square this most serious problem 
which never can be cured through pres- 
ent policies. 

I would cheerfully vote for this bill if 
provisions were tied to it which offered 
hope for a correction of the basic reasons 
for the need for an increased debt limit. 
I would vote for it if I could see in the 
actions of the Congress a determination 
to avoid constant repetition of today’s 
situation. On yesterday the House voted 
to authorize an additional foreign-aid 
program of $3.5 billions. In principle, 
had that aid not been voted, we would 
not now be forced to increase the debt 
limit. Yet we were voting monetary aid 
to nations which do not have the debt 
problem which confronts us. In fact our 
debt is larger than all of theirs combined. 
We are borrowing money in order to give 
itaway. This is only one example but to 
me it is one of many examples which just 
do not make sense. 

There is not sufficient acceptance of 
our own fiscal responsibilities or of our 
fiscal limitations, I see no indication of 
change in this distressing policy. There- 
fore I must vote against it. 
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I think it would be highly fitting if 
these deliberations today could include a 
procedure for reducing the national debt. 
The experience of the United States in 
recent years should demonstrate conclu- 
sively that unless definite procedures are 
written into the law for reducing the na- 
tional debt, we can anticipate only a con- 
tinuation of the present constant in- 
crease of the national debt in the years 
ahead. Wesimply cannot afford to trust 
to chance to have the national debt 
reduced. 

The public is becoming more and more 
concerned about the national debt which 
now stands at a staggering $283 billion 
and that the present annual interest 
charge of $8.1 billion. 

I have joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing legislation which 
would provide a definite method for the 
reduction of the debt and I sincerely had 
hoped the great Committee on Ways and 
Means would give favorable considera- 
tion to those bills. My bills are House 
Concurrent Resolution 199 and H.R. 
7589. There are a number of identical 
bills to acomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
deserve and expect that a systematic 
pian for retiring the national debt be 
established. I feel that we must not 
continue to let the debt ride along for 
future generations to be saddled with. 
Even if we pay off 1 percent of the pres- 
ent debt annually, 100 years would be 
required to clear the books and return 
to a debt free status. This is an alarm- 
ing situation. Yet, tome it is even more 
alarming that at present we have no 
systematic plan for reducing and eventu- 
ally eliminating the national debt. I 
have heard it said that America owes 
more money than all other people on 
earth combined. Constant inflation 
adds to the gravity of this situation. 
Fifty-cent dollars are not pleasant to 
behold and there is reason to anticipate 
that the situation will get worse. Cer- 
tainly it will get worse unless this com- 
mittee seizes the initiative and requires 
the administration to accept a systematic 
plan for controlling the national debt. 

Several of my colleagues have con- 
ducted polls among their constituents 
and the results have shown that the 
American people realize their obligation 
to the Nation and are willing to make 
further sacrifices in order that the Fed- 
eral Government might live within its 
means. But, they want the Government 
conducted on a businesslike basis. It 
has often been stated that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is the biggest business in the 
world. If that is true, it is important 
that we operate our business according 
to sound practice. The people realize 
that no business can survive indefinitely 
by continuing to go in debt or while pay- 
ing big interest costs without retiring 
the principal indebtedness. We are 
going further in debt and of every dollar 
paid by the taxpayers in Federal taxes, 
approximately 11 cents must go for 
carrying charges on the debt. 

Of course, we must provide for a na- 
tional defense and we must provide nec- 
essary programs for the benefit of our 
citizens. In that connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that in these days of great 
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turbulence when we must stay prepared 
to meet any emergency, it is ironical that 
the interest to be paid on the national 
debt for the new fiscal year beginning 
July 1 will purchase approximately 176 
Skipjack submarines at $46 million each. 

Our news media frequently carry 
stories about the decline in our gold re- 
serve, about the threats of inflation and 
the drop in the value of the dollar. I 
contend that the longer we delay taking 
the necessary steps to reduce the na- 
tional debt the more fire we add to the 
menace of inflation and recession. The 
current national debt of $283 billion 
can be represented by a stack of 1,000 
dollar bills which reach further into 
space than any human being has 
ascended. Unless the present trend is 
reversed, we can eventually climb that 
stack of 1,000 dollar bills and reach outer 
space without missiles and spaceships. 
I sincerely hope the necessary action will 
be taken to provide a means for reducing 
the national debt on a planned program, 
and that we can avoid a repetition of the 
action which is requested today. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Chairman, we 
all know our Government must honor its 
debts, but I am voting today against in- 
creasing the debt ceiling for the reason 
that my investigations heretofore made, 
reveal that there is no emergency exist- 
ing at this time to justify such action. 
I believe it is unfortunate that this bill 
came to the floor under the closed rule 
which does not permit a full exploration 
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to the debt limit has been made at this 
time. I think we should give serious 
consideration to the matter of stopping 
the $15 billion giveaway proposal and in- 
stead cancel the $15 billion in obligations 
which have already been paid for, 
thereby saving the taxpayers several mil- 
lion dollars a year in interest, and pos- 
sibly a tax reduction. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been hinted here this afternoon that a 
vote against the Public Debt Act of 
1959—H.R. 7749—would be an irrespon- 
sible vote. 

Now, of course, I am realistic enough 
to recognize that the bills submitted to 
the Federal Government must be paid, 
and on time, no matter how much I may 
have disagreed with or voted against the 
spending authorizations that created 
those bills. 

However, as I did last year on a similar 
occasion, I will vote No“ on H.R. 7749 
because, and only because, it provides for 
a $2 billion permanent increase in the 
debt ceiling as well as a $10 billion tem- 
porary increase. If the full $12 billion 
was temporary in nature only, I would 
vote for this bill, or, could an amendment 
be offered to such an effect, I would sup- 
port such an amendment, 

My reasons are simple of explanation, 
and I do not regard my conclusions as 
being, in any way, irresponsible. It 
seems to me that every time we add to 
the permanent debt ceiling we are sim- 
ply admitting defeat insofar as having 
any hopes of again getting below that 
limit is concerned. On the other hand, 
every temporary increase is something 
we know we are to be called on to wrestle 
with again, As the able Secretary of the 
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admits in the committee report 
it serves to “focus attention in a unique” 
way on the part this Congress plays in 
helping establish a policy of either sound 
or unhealthy finance. 

Or, to put it another way, being re- 
quired, each year, to face up to its fiscal 
sins of commission is the best spring 
tonie Congress could possibly have pre- 
scribed for it. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter came before the Congress today 
under a closed rule and with inadequate 
time for discussion. However, it was 
pointed out by the Honorable WRIGHT 
Patman, one of the distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House, that inadequate con- 
sideration had been given to canceling 
$15 billion of bonds which had already 
been paid for. If that fact is true, no 
emergency is presented in the matter of 
the debt limit. Since the statement had 
not been refuted by any member of the 
committee during debate, I shall vote 
against the bill, on the grounds that no 
emergency is presented to the Congress. 
But for this fact, I would have voted for 
the bill under our responsibility to pro- 
vide the funds to discharge the obliga- 
tions we have incurred. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, last 
year when the extension of raising the 
debt limit was brought up before the 
House of Representatives, I voted against 
the raising of the debt limit and my vote 
was a protest vote. I felt at that time 
that we should make some move in the 
other direction and I still feel so. I pro- 
test again today. 

In the hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the U.S. House 
of Representatives on June 12, 1959, I 
urged the committee to force the admin- 
istration into some effort towards the 
reduction of the national debt. Along 
with my distinguished colleague, Jim 
WRIGHT, of Texas, I have introduced leg- 
islation to start on the road back to se- 
curity solvency of the United States. 

Last year I predicted that the tempo- 
rary increase would become permanent, 
and my prediction has come true. This 
year, I predict that the temporary in- 
crease of $10 billion will become perma- 
nent within 24 months. 

When are we going to face up to 
the responsibility. Yesterday, I voted 
against foreign aid. Yesterday I received 
a letter from Hon. OTTO E. PassMan, 
Member of Congress from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, and a distinguished 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the chairman of the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee, showing the 
mutual security funds actually avail- 
able. This total was $8,766,343,107. 
Despite these facts which were, or should 
have been, known to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and to the Congress as a 
whole, the House voted a mutual secur- 
ity authorization which carries us fur- 
ther down the road to financial ruin. 

Where are we going to stop? Are we 
going to continue to see other countries 
have their currencies appreciate in value 
and in esteem in the eyes of the world, 
and ours depreciate? Are we going to 
surrender to inflation? I believe the 
administration has done so, and the 
spending of this administration will go 
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down in history as the worst and the 
greatest case of fiscal irresponsibility 
ever in the history of this or any other 
country governed by a republican form 
of government. 

I am not going to vote for the bill 
because I feel that we have to reappraise 
our debt to be sure we need this legisla- 
tion. 

I want this House to know that I stand 
ready and willing to vote for legislation 
to cut every part of the budget 10 per- 
cent, and to tell those in the administra- 
tion and agencies to live with what we 
give them. That is the only way we are 
going to get on the road back and if 
austerity be necessary in some of our 
Government services, then we must force 
this austerity upon the agencies and the 
administration if they do not have the 
courage and the patriotism to do some- 
thing about this debt. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bad bill be- 
cause it reflects bad practices by our 
Government, and the evil purposes by 
our administration. I hope the people 
of this country will demand of each na- 
tional political party in 1960, that the 
platform declare and bind those parties 
to a reduction of the national debt and 
return to financial soundness. 

Why is our gold outfiow increasing? 
It is because other countries are making 
suspicious appraisals at our fiscal sound- 
ness. Why are we about to lose the 
balance of trade? It is because of our 
policies. 

What have we gained by spending 
$297.9 billion as compared with the gain 
of Russia in spending only $2.4 billion? 

Since 1953, we have spent billions of 
dollars and I think we have spent our 
foreign relations down the drain. Dur- 
ing that period Russia has consistently 
gained and we have consistently lost and 
so the peoples of the world think of us as 
having only money and Russia as having 
the experienced hand and craft of skilled 
diplomacy. 

What a sad, sad picture this presents, 
especially when there are millions in our 
home land who are hungry, ill clothed, 
and ill housed. 

We are not going to spend our way to 
security, prosperity or freedom, and it 
is high time we realize that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the legislation under consideration is not 
a vote to increase the amount of the 
public debt. The debt has already been 
increased. This is a vote to legalize the 
debt. 

This legislation has been pretty well 
explained on the floor of the House to- 
day. Unless the ceiling is lifted, it will 
be a violation of the law for the Treasury 
to pay any more money to anyone above 
the amount of ceiling and the ceiling has 
been reached. 

I have voted against a number of ap- 
propriations on the ground that I did 
not think such expenditures were neces- 
sary especially in view of the condition 
of the Federal Treasury. The majority 
of the House and Senate have seen fit 
to support such expenditures. In any 
event, the money is spent or authorized, 
so the only thing we can do, as I see it, is 
to protect the Treasury. 
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I hope it will not be necessary to take 
such action again in the future, but so 
long as we approve huge expenditures of 
funds beyond the amount of our income, 
there will be little opportunity to lower 
the debt limit. The money is spent, the 
debt is increased beyond our income. It 
is our obligation to take care of that debt. 
Let me repeat, it is unfortunate that we 
have to admit we spend more money than 
we take in, while our people are being 
taxed to the limit. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
intend to vote against raising the na- 
tional debt ceiling for several reasons. 
Briefly, the reasons are these: 

First my vote is a protest vote against 
the semantic fraud continuously being 
perpetrated on the American people by 
the constant emphasis on and constant 
reference to a permanent“ debt ceil- 
ing—I underscore the word “permanent” 
so there can be no mistake as to the point 
I am trying to make. Time and time 
again, when emergency situations have 
arisen, we have lifted a ceiling which is 
supposedly permanent. I do not argue 
here that such emergencies do not re- 
quire this, but merely to point out that 
it is about time we recognize the com- 
pletely misleading impression given to 
the American people, which obviously re- 
sults in a public misunderstanding when 
national debt matters come before this 
Congress. Many responsible financial 
experts have so testified countless times. 

Frankly, I believe there must be flexi- 
bility in the operation of our national 
financial obligations, and until this mat- 
ter is approached in such a fashion, I 
shall continue to oppose the fiction un- 
der which we have been viewing the na- 
tional debt; that is, a debt with a perma- 
nent ceiling. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, and of equal 
importance, if not greater in the long 
run, I have yet to be convinced that this 
administration has made a case for lift- 
ing the ceiling and am concerned that 
while it advocates this, it also advocates 
simultaneously an increase in the inter- 
est rate—both proposals must make the 
moneychangers jump with joy while Mr. 
John Q. Taxpayer will be asked to foot 
the bill for the financial windfall bene- 
fiting a select few. Is the administra- 
tion taking the line of least resistance? 
I cannot help but think it is. Why, for 
example, cannot the administration seek 
other means of obtaining additional 
revenue? Why has it not advocated, for 
example, closing some very apparent tax 
loopholes? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I could under- 
stand the administration’s request much 
more clearly if, as is practiced by corpo- 
rations, it wished to borrow to increase 
its assets for future development. There 
is nothing in the administration’s pro- 
gram that calls for future goals to be 
started now. I, and I know many, many 
members of my party, would welcome 
this type of leadership which would pro- 
pose or support programs of both short- 
and long-range application, programs 
that would be good for the American peo- 
ple and hence the Nation. 

I might add that many of us are ac- 
cused of being irresponsible spenders ad- 
vocating pie-in-the-sky programs, but it 
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might be well to note and to remind such 
critics that if they take the trouble to 
look at the programs we advocate, they 
will find more often than they would 
like to admit that these programs are 
self-liquidating and, by adding to the 
gross national product, would bring in 
more revenue for the National Treasury. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I plan 
to vote against the legislation now be- 
fore the Committee. I, for one, refuse 
to be stampeded into rubberstamping 
another aspect of the present adminis- 
tration’s ill-advised fiscal policies. 

I believe it unconscionable for the ad- 
ministration to have waited until the 
last minute before coming to Congress 
with a request for an increase in the 
debt limit. In effect, the administra- 
tion is refusing us an opportunity to ex- 
amine alternative methods of financing. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration re- 
quest embodied in H.R. 7749 is just an- 
other example of the high interest rate, 
tight-money program of economic 
strangulation which has been saddled on 
the Nation. The recession last year was 
a direct consequence of that policy and 
the loss of Government revenue result- 
ing from that recession is, of course, the 
crux of our present budgetary problems. 

If the legislation now before the Com- 
mittee is defeated, as I hope it will be, 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
will be given an opportunity, as will the 
administration, to investigate and sug- 
gest alternative ways of financing. I 
need hardly add that such an investi- 
gation is long overdue. Moreover, we 
are all aware that should a fiscal emer- 
gency occur, legislation raising the debt 
limit could be brought to the fioor of the 
House in a matter of hours. For these 
reasons, I am voting against H.R. 7749 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, today, 
for the third time in a span of 2 years, 
Congress was called upon to increase the 
debt limit of the United States. Re- 
gardless of the weak justification for the 
present condition of the Federal Treas- 
ury, the fact remains that had we fol- 
lowed a course of fiscal prudence rather 
than political expediency in this Con- 
gress in recent years, we would not be 
faced with this serious problem today. 
Fortunately, there are still a compar- 
ative few Members of this House who, 
like I, know that “budget busting” can 
only result in the inability of the Fed- 
eral Government to meet the obliga- 
tions it incurs. Now in the face of an- 
other boost in the debt ceiling, it should 
behoove every taxpayer to look into the 
voting record of his Representative and 
place the responsibility for this situation 
where it properly belongs. 

Fiscal prudence is not always politi- 
cally expedient because one who voted 
along the lines of sound Government 
economy is certain to alienate many 
groups seeking special benefits of one 
type or another. As has been said many 
times in the past, Government economy 
is generally popular except when it de- 
prives some individual or group of a pet 
project or benefit. 

To appease every segment of the vot- 
ing populace in the interest of political 
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expediency, Congress has become sod 
addicted to the policy of spending more 
and more money for new schemes and 
programs that we may well be heading 
down the “road of no return.” 

It seems to me that it is about time to 
lay the cards right on the table. It is 
time that we give the American people 
the truth about Federal spending and 
the cold facts regarding deficit spending. 
Perhaps even now it is too late—but the 
fact of the matter is that every dollar the 
Congress appropriates must be paid by 
the taxpayers of this country—and the 
future taxpayers of the next generation. 
The idea that there is a bottomless pit 
from which we get money for Federal 
spending here in Washington is in reality 
nothing more than a fantasy of bad 
psychology. Even in the face of the so- 
called cold war and the repeated emer- 
gencies, Government must live within its 
means. Fiscal responsibility must be re- 
turned to Washington as a demand upon 
the legislative branch of Government. 

Even the big spenders in Government 
know full well that deficit spending must 
stop somewhere. If we were to live under 
the illusion that the astronomical na- 
tional debt is immaterial, then we have 
no business taxing the American people 
at all. To carry this point further, we 
could further assume the position that we 
can operate the Government entirely in 
the “red” and eliminate taxes completely. 
Obviously, this is ridiculous. 

Government is run by money furnished 
by the U.S. Treasury. The only place 
from which this money can come is taxes. 
When the Treasury runs into debt, it 
must borrow money to pay its bills or go 
bankrupt, It is as simple as that. When 
the Treasury borrows money, it must 
eventually tax the people to pay this 
money back. And while it is operating 
on borrowed money, it is paying interest 
which again becomes a burden to the 
taxpayers. 

In order to borrow money, the Treas- 
ury Department enters the money mar- 
ket to secure a loan. Then inflationary 
pressure mounts and once again we find 
this nibbling-away process in operation 
sathe dollar becomes less and less valu- 
able. 

Many of us were amazed by stories of 
the infiation that followed World War I 
in Germany which became a definite 
factor in the situation which led to naz- 
ism. We were also amazed by stories of 
inflation which struck Greece and France 
after World War II. I can recall pic- 
tures of men shoveling millions of drach- 
mas into the fire to destroy currency be- 
cause of inflation in Greece. 

And all this boils down to what? 
Simply that there was never a greater 
demand upon elected public officials to 
face the reality of a dangerous situa- 
tion—a situation which is today worse 
because we must pay the fiddler for be- 
ing expedient rather than practical in 
the handling of Government affairs. 

I often wonder how we can impress 
upon the people of this country the seri- 
ousness of deficit spending in Govern- 
ment. How can we impose the philoso- 
phy of self-restraint in the interest of 
preserving the sound internal security 
essential to the greatness of a nation? 
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The whole matter is disturbing, to say 
the least—particularly when one views 
the burden that will be placed upon the 
shoulders of our children in the genera- 
tions ahead. Just what good will all the 
Government-sponsored programs and 
services be to them if they fall heir to a 
nation that is tottering on the brink of 
national bankruptcy—if not already 
falling into the abyss? 

Yes, there are those who contend that 
this type of fear is something that we 
never have to worry about. In fact, 
there is an apathy toward the symptoms 
of our fiscal sickness. Perhaps even all 
the facts and figures may fail to dent 
this apathy or maybe some folks just 
do not care about the future as long as 
the doles are served today. If the ma- 
jority of the people feel this way, it will 
be reflected in the attitude of their 
elected Representatives. But, if we con- 
tinue along the road we have been trav- 
eling in the past 30 years, I can only say, 
“May the Lord help us as a nation.” 

Aside from the aspect of fiscal disaster, 
the tremendous expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government has other implications 
which may well be destructive to the 
foundation of free enterprise upon which 
this great Nation was established. 

The only honest way to meet the prob- 
lem of Federal spending is to let the 
American people know that each pro- 
gram the Government assumes is going 
to come directly out of their tax dollars. 
Going into debt is a way of not only sad- 
dling each taxpayer with an obligation 
for future payments but likewise auto- 
matically reduces the value of every- 
body’s dollar. When the Government 
spends money, it should face up to the 
fact that it must tax the people to do so. 
When the Government spends more 
money than it derives from taxes, it 
should increase taxes to meet the over- 
spending rather than run into debt. But 
prudence in the conduct of government 
demands that we keep expenses at a 
minimum and within the confines of 
good judgment so that taxes may like- 
wise be kept at a minimum. Hence, in- 
stead of the Government spending the 
individual's money in many cases, folks 
would have more of their own money to 
spend themselves. 

Because I have voted consistently in 
a manner that would result in the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget since I was 
first elected to Congress, I voted against 
the increase in the debt limit today. As 
I pointed out on the floor of the House 
yesterday, the majority of the Members 
of Congress, who supported by their vote 
the many programs which created spend- 
ing beyond the bounds of our national 
income, are morally obligated to vote for 
extension of this debt limit today since 
the situation we now face is their 
responsibility. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to make one observation. I 
have heard all kinds of talk about all 
kinds of causes for this debt except the 
major one. During World War Il—and 
a lot of Members here today were here 
at that time—there was a decision made 
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to finance World War II by issuing bonds 
instead of on à pay-as-you-go basis. 
The debt that was created then came to 
a. total of $215 billion. The interest 
that has been paid upon that $215 bil- 
lion since World War II, together with 
the $215 billion, totals $290 billion, the 
total amount of our debt. We have been 
paying enough taxes to take care of the 
postwar defense of our Nation on the 
services for the people, but we have not 
paid for World War II. 

The same people who did not want to 
pay for World War II at that time still 
do not want to pay for it now, and want 
to talk about everything else except the 
real cause of this debt. It seems to me 
it is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people for Members of this 
House to stand up here and talk about 
the domestic programs being the cause 
for this debt when actually 75 percent 
‘of it was created during World War II 
and the rest of it equals the accumula- 
tion of interest on that debt since that 
time. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the most important measure Congress 
will be called upon to enact this session. 
It is the third time in a year and a half 
that congressional spending has required 
the executive branch of Government to 
come back to Congress asking for an 
increase in the debt limit because Con- 
gress passed these spending laws without 
providing equalizing tax revenue to meet 
such spending. 

On February 26, 1958, the debt ceiling 
was increased from $275 to $280 
billion. On September 2, 1958, the debt 
ceiling was again increased from $275 
to $288 billion. Now, 10 months 
later, another increase in the debt ceil- 
ing of $7 billion is necessary, bringing 
the total to $295 billion. As was recently 
pointed out by Senator Byrp of Virginia: 

Never before in the peacetime history of 
our country have three debt ceiling increases 
been requested in 16 months. 


Senator Byrp added: 

No thoughtful person can deny that we 
are facing a perilous fiscal situation. The 
solution does not lie in increasing the debt 
and thereby further stimulating dangerous 
inflation, which has already begun. The 
only sane solution to our fiscal problems is 
to start immediately reducing Federal spend- 
ing which is in excess of our revenue. 


Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I agree 
completely with the statement of one 
of America’s outstanding statesmen, 
Senator Harry Fioop Byrp of Virginia. 
However, there is another solution if 
the spenders of Congress refuse to 
slacken their pace, and that is to pro- 
vide sufficient taxes to equal the in- 
creased spending. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is a good time for the Congress to 
seriously consider a proposal I have made 
for a constitutional amendment—the 
same being House Joint Resolution 417. 

The proposed amendment simply 
would make it a constitutional require- 
ment that when Congress passes an ap- 
propriation measure, the bill be accom- 
panied either by a certificate that such 
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expenditure, when considered with the 
whole, will not exceed the national in- 
come or that the bill incorporate within 
its provisions a tax measure raising suffi- 
cient revenue to cover such authorized 
expenditure. 

Mr, Chairman, Congress dare not con- 
tinue to push this Nation into economic 
chaos and bankruptcy. If Congress does 
not have the intestinal fortitude to say 
“no” to some of these demands for un- 
limited spending, then the people of the 
Nation themselves must assume the re- 
sponsibility—must take the initiative 
and, through passage of an amendment 
to the Constitution, force this reckless 
spending body to use simple judgment in 
keeping the income equal to the outgo. 
This can be done by increasing the reve- 
nue through taxation when a spending 
bill is passed. 

This is not an original idea. It is a 
requirement in some of the parliamen- 
tary bodies of Europe. It is the only way 
the people of a nation can force a bal- 
anced budget upon politically minded 
parliamentary bodies. 

There are two principal reasons why 
the debt limit must be increased today. 
The first is a new philosophy that has 
grown up that it is the obligation of the 
Federal Government to assist local com- 
munities, local groups, and individuals 
in doing for those local governments, 
local groups, and individuals the things 
that in the past have been considered 
their obligation instead of the obligation 
of the Federal Government. It is a 
philosophy of shifting the responsibility 
to a higher level of government, pri- 
marily because local governing bodies are 
reluctant to levy taxes on their own and 
their neighbors’ property to pay for these 
local improvements. They in turn seek 
to shift the obligation to a higher level 
of government whose governing body is 
further removed from the taxpayer, and 
thus is more difficult for the taxpayer to 
contact. The second cause of the build- 
up of this new philosophy is that most 
States and local governments have legal 
and constitutional debt limitations, 
whereas the Federal Government has no 
effective debt limitation. 

If these local burdens can be shifted 
to the Federal level, they can be added 
to the national debt and everyone can 
go merrily on his way with the local 
community saving itself the present 
burden of taxation. Members of Con- 
gress obtain credit for getting something 
for their people at home and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer postponing until tomorrow 
the day when the tax collector may de- 
mand his pound of flesh. 

As I indicated at the outset, Mr. 
Speaker, this rush to the Federal Treas- 
ury will not be stopped until the people 
of the Nation chain and padlock both 
the front door and the back door of the 
Treasury with a provision in the Con- 
stitution prohibiting an expenditure of 
funds until an equal tax revenue has 
been levied, Last year I cast an irre- 
sponsible vote when the debt ceiling in- 
crease was before the House. I voted 
against it because I felt that somehow 
Congress and the American people had 
to be awakened from their lethargy. 
Further than that, had my votes and 
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the votes of those of us in the minority 
who believe in balanced budgets pre- 
vailed, there would be no need for an in- 
crease in the debt limit. It is time for 
Congress to stop, look, and listen. Failing 
in that, the American people must as- 
sume the obligation and place a limita- 
tion in the Constitution of the United 
States compelling a balanced budget. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to speak on this measure, 
but it has become apparent to me during 
the debate today that someone should 
speak for the millions in this country 
who know that the only way to avoid 
borrowing is to cease overspending. Iam 
certainly not an international financier, 
nor a specialist even in national finance. 
I do not carry the responsibility of being 
a member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. From a different per- 
spective, perhaps, it has appeared to me 
that there might be an opportunity and 
a need for an average citizen like myself 
to speak and answer this continuing and 
repetitive argument that we have to keep 
the credit of our Government good—and 
that the only way to keep the credit of 
our Government good and to pay our 
bills is by indulging in this continuous 
increase of the public debt limit and 
further public borrowing. 

Mr. Chairman it is fatuous to attempt 
to parallel this situation with family 
Spending, as has been done. Govern- 
ment spending should be done as care- 
fully as family spending, but I have seen 
no evidence of such wisdom here. A 
family handles its finances very differ- 
ently—or it rapidly has to admit that it 
has no finances at all. This happens to 
be the sixth time in my 9 years in the 
Congress that I have been asked to in- 
crease the national debt. Each time, the 
chairman and the ranking member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
carrying, as I say, this heavy burden and 
responsibility for which I respect them 
greatly, have made the same plea. They 
have eloquently argued that the proposed 
increase was necessary to maintain fiscal 
solvency, to uphold national credit and 
to pay our bills. I will say to you very 
simply, Mr. Chairman, there is only one 
way to obtain solvency, or to escape from 
inflationary deficit spending—and that 
answer is not to increase the debt. The 
answer is to exert pressure on the Mem- 
bers of Congress, on the responsible 
Members of the Congress particularly, to 
stop excessive Federal spending. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to have had, 
from the galleries of this House, a long 
experience. I remember that in early 
1935, when I first sat in the gallery, the 
national debt of this country was not far 
above $25 billion. I happen to remem- 
ber the occasion in 1939 when the House 
voted to increase the limit to $45 billion. 
Mr. Chairman, there was thought then 
among responsible Members of the 
House that there should be a halt. I 
admit that there have been two wars, 
and fear of war. The question we must 
face, however, is the continued deficit 
spending of this very Congress. I was 
tremendously impressed last week when 
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the chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules pointed out that at this very 
moment there are pending before the 
Committee on Rules or on their way to 
that committee, authorization bills call- 
ing for the expenditure of an estimated 
$10 billion. Mr. Chairman, I would most 
respectfully point out that the pressure 
in this instance should be not to let off 
the steamcock that holds back the 
steam, but if I may use that homely 
term, to turn the steam on the Members 
of Congress who do not seem to know 
that if they keep on spending, somehow 
or other they must go on borrowing. 
Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think 
back to the first time, in 1954, when I 
was asked to vote to increase the national 
debt. Naively, I admit, but because I 
was tremendously concerned lest my 
natural instinct to vote against an in- 
crease in the national debt might result 
in a denial of my own responsibility, I 
went out and put through a call to the 
office of Senator Byrp of Virginia. I 
would not presume at this time to bur- 
den that honored gentleman with my 
question, but I then asked whether Mr. 
Byrd thought that the increase in the 
national debt was the only answer. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, the next day, the response 
not having come before then, I was sum- 
moned to the telephone as the roll was 
called. The Clerk had just called the 
first name starting with the letter C“ 
when word came that the gentleman 
from Virginia in the other body was him- 
self not going to support the requested 
increase in the national debt limit; that 
he thought that the appropriate answer 
was to stop spending. 

I accepted his advice, good now as then. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never voted to 
increase the debt limit. This denotes no 
lack of sense of fiscal responsibility, but 
rather a long-range sense of protection 
of my country. I claim that there has 
to be somewhere in this House a protest 
vote against continued excessive and un- 
necessary spending. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if I re- 
member correctly, the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mus], earlier this afternoon 
said that this legislation was made neces- 
sary because of spending prior to the end 
of this fiscal year. I recall that not so 
long ago the House voted $1,375 million 
to increase the capital of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. That was piled into this 
year’s deficit, deliberately piled into this 
year’s deficit, and is a charge against the 
Federal debt. About the same time, $150 
million was voted in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for the Development 
Loan Fund. This also was charged to 
this year’s spending. That is a total of 
more than a billion and a half dollars, 
not a dollar of which is going to be spent 
in this fiscal year, because they could 
not possibly establish the programs and 
spend the money in this fiscal year. 

I recall, also, that a couple of years ago 
the House suspended British debt pay- 
ments. I recently asked the Library of 
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Congress to prepare for me a statement 
of the British debt owed to the United 
States and was informed that it amounts 
to between $12 billion and $13 billion, all 
payments on which have been suspended. 
It would not be necessary to have this 
legislation before us today if we were 
getting a substantial part of the money 
that is owed to us by the British Govern- 
ment. Payments were suspended, how- 
ever, for a period, if I remember cor- 
rectly, of 8 years. No payments on either 
principal or interest, and that money is 
loaned at 2 percent interest, incidentally. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that the 
House has the opportunity twice within 
24 hours to vote on issues that deal as 
heavily and directly with the finances of 
this country. However, it is entirely 
fitting that within this 24-hour period 
there should be a vote on the multi-bil- 
lion-dollar foreign giveaway program 
and another on increasing the Federal 
debt limit to a staggering $295 billion. 

I declined to take off on that flight 
of foreign-aid spending yesterday, and 
I have no intention of taking off on this 
debt increase flight today. I just do not 
care for the crash landing that is in- 
evitable. 

Moreover, I want to be in the consist- 
ent position of being able to vote to sus- 
tain a Presidential veto of both the for- 
eign handout bill and this legislation to 
increase the debt limit, since neither of 
these proposals is consistent with the ad- 
ministration’s campaign for a sound dol- 
lar and other sound fiscal policies. 

I regret that this measure comes to 
the floor under a closed rule, for I would 
like to have offered as an amendment 
the bill I have introduced to provide for 
mandatory annual budgets and manda- 
tory annual payments on the Federal 
debt. Only in this way can fiscal sanity 
be restored. 

This Government is in deep financial 
trouble. The road we are traveling leads 
inevitably to chaos and bankruptcy. The 
temporary and expedient answer of the 
spenders is to increase the debt ceiling 
and load the children of today and to- 
morrow with hopeless mortgages of debt. 
To this I am unalterably opposed. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does the gentle- 
man know whether there is any emer- 
gency which requires action today? 

Would it not be well to postpone this 
so that we could go into the suggestions 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] and others to see whether this 
is actually necessary as of this moment? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I can assure the gentle- 
man that there is an emergency with re- 
spect to this matter. The legislation has 
to become law by midnight June 30 if the 
Secretary of the Treasury is going to 
pay bills that might put him in excess of 
the $283 billion debt. We know, on the 
basis of information presently available 
to us, that there will be such bills within 
a few days after the Ist of July, if not 
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on the Ist of July, and that it.is actually 
going to be about $285 billion. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
marks I will make here today will be 
the ultimate in simplicity. They will be 
nothing more than a restatement of sim- 
ple facts which any fourth grader knows 
and understands. 

This is my 7th year in Congress and 
I have heard this debate several times. 
It always assumes the same pattern. 
One side accuses the other of spending 
the country into bankruptcy, and the 
other side lays it on the administration. 
Those who seek to blame the President 
overlook the simple truth about which 
I would like to speak. 

In every family in America it is well 
known and accepted by the members of 
that family that the parents decide how 
much is going to be spent. The parents 
also have direct control over the income 
which comes to the family to pay for 
the obligations which it incurs. 

This Congress is not any different from 
any other family. I do not think anyone 
on this floor can name a single penny 
which can be expended out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury which is not authorized or 
appropriated by this Congress. No one 
can point to a single penny which comes 
to the Treasury of the United States 
which is not made possible by a tax en- 
acted by Congress, 

You can try to shift blame to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or blame the admin- 
istration. You can say that the admin- 
istration manipulates the bond market, 
the interest rate, and meddles with the 
gross national product. You can dodge 
and duck all you wish but if Congress 
wants to create a sound fiscal structure 
it has the power to do so. The Federal 
Reserve Board, which has been criticized 
here today, can be controlled by act. of 
Congress. So can the other things of 
which we speak. 

It all comes down to this simple, basic 
fact: This Congress, like the parent in 
the family, has the sole and exclusive 
ability to manage our fiscal affairs. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said on this 
floor not long ago that it is this Congress 
which is responsible for the financial 
situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day. I believe he is eminently correct. 

I suggest, having listened to these ar- 
guments for 7 years, that the Congress 
stop using its tables and its fancy figures 
to shift blame back and forth but step up 
and assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility to raise the revenue to pay the bills 
it, and it alone, creates. If this Con- 
gress wishes to write a liberal record then 
let it have the moral courage to enact the 
taxes to pay for that record. If we do 
not want to do this then let us quit spend- 
ing. 

It is just that simple. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it 
is surprising that on an issue that has so 
much potential political turmoil, our dis- 
cussion has tended to be as practical, 
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realistic and nonpartisan as it has. I 
might, for example, point out to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SmirH] who 
spoke a few minutes ago, that I disagree 
completely with his observations and his 
political philosophy, but I cannot help 
having complete respect for his sincerity 
and his obvious attempt to solve the 
problem which we have before us. 

I would, if possible, like to make a 
few political references and at the same 
time be diplomatic. A year from now, a 
major political campaign will be in full 
progress. The pattern for political de- 
bate has already been set. We Republi- 
cans truthfully will call the Democrat 
Party budget busters, and they will reply 
by calling us mossbacks who are out- 
moded in our conception of present and 
future Government development. How- 
ever, we will cross that bridge when we 
come to it. 

One of the interesting questions the 
campaign presents is that should the 
voters of the country make some mis- 
take in the presidential election in 1960 
and elect the Democratic candidate for 
President, you gentlemen may find your- 
selves in this embarrassing position: 
Your President will, among other things 
in his honest and sincere way, attempt 
to reduce the national debt. He will say 
that we must cut spending, we must re- 
duce taxes. But this Congress and past 
Congresses have built into the Federal 
budget spending programs which the 
future Congresses will not be able to cur- 
tail. We have had a dozen issues here 
this year where the difference has been 
a question of dollar amounts and not of 
approving or disapproving a program. 
Do we spend $200 million or $100 mil- 
lion? Do we spend $50 million or $100 
million? The question is why should we 
have spent the first dollar in so many 
of these unnecessary spending programs. 

I would like to suggest that with the 
seriousness and the obvious sincerity and 
intelligence that most Members of Con- 
gress are giving to this debate, we forget 
politics and concentrate first of all on 
stopping the present spending programs. 
Second, let us stop dreaming of new 
spending programs, even if they are 
claimed to be temporary, since we know 
they are going to become permanent. I 
cannot speak for the rest of the Mem- 
bers, but I receive 50 to 100 letters a day. 
The taxpayers and voters of my district 
are concerned with one thing, and that 
is Government spending and a tax 
reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make my posi- 
tion clear and state that I cannot in 
good conscience support this measure 
and must vote against both the raising 
of the permanent debt ceiling and the 
temporary debt ceiling. 

I do so, not with any politically in- 
spired thinking, but in my sincere belief 
that vigorous opposition must be main- 
tained on behalf of the taxpayers of 
our country against the philosophy that 
our national debt may be constantly 
increased. 

I believe we all agree privately, if not 
publicly, that this is not a popular choice 
and, if at all possible, should be avoided. 
The administration is certainly not to 
blame, since we realize from the prob- 
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lems that the Treasury Department has 
in managing the Federal debt that this 
action is absolutely necessary. Who is 
to blame for this constant pyramiding of 
our national debt that represents a costly 
and ever-growing burden upon the tax- 
payers of future gnerations? 

First of all, Congress is to blame by 
shirking its responsibilities to citizens 
and repeatedly bowing to the pressure 
of special-interest groups who demand 
excessive and irresponsible spending pro- 
grams to benefit their pet projects. 
These special-interest groups must bear 
the responsibility for the ever-growing 
spending here in Congress, since they 
fail to explain to the recipients of Gov- 
ernment spending that what Govern- 
ment spends it must first extract from 
citizens in the form of taxes. No citizen 
ever receives something for nothing from 
Government. If he personally does not 
contribute taxes, the very least he sur- 
renders when Federal spending and Fed- 
eral authority are increased is a degree 
of freedom. 

The public should bear a large part 
of the responsibility, since only infre- 
quently is there the realization that Gov- 
ernment spending comes from each in- 
dividual and in the long run, when 
demanding unnecessary and excessive 
governmental programs, a citizen is 
actually working against the long-range 
solvency and soundness of his country. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that if I had the deciding 
vote I would have to cast my vote for 
a temporary increase in the debt ceiling. 
It is obvious, however, that, despite the 
vigorous and, in too many cases, politi- 
cally inspired oratory that is being in- 
dulged in this afternoon, an overwhelm- 
ing number here will vote to increase 
the debt ceiling. 

I, therefore, join the handful of others 
who assume the often unpopular and 
misunderstood position of voting no“ 
in order to remind the responsible lead- 
ers of the administration, responsible 
Members of Congress and the taxpaying 
citizens of this country that there is 
constant, firm, vigorous opposition to 
increasing the Federal debt, and this 
opposition must emphasize the undeni- 
able fact that Government spending pro- 
grams must be drastically reduced in 
order to maintain the value of our dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not only con- 
cerned with the present; it is the future 
of our Nation and the generations to 
come who must receive our most serious 
consideration. Let me reemphasize that 
I am not “crying wolf“ when I say that 
the real danger to America is not the 
threat of conquest by the Communist 
world, but the internal collapse that 
threatens us by virtue of the socialisti- 
cally inspired, irresponsible spending 
programs in the United States itself. 

The “no” vote that I must cast is 
actually an affirmative vote in support 
of the broad concept that reduction of 
Government spending, decentralization 
of Government, reducing and removing 
the shackles of bureaucratic control 
from our Nation’s economy, and it is an 
affirmative voice in calling to the atten- 
tion of the taxpaying voter that when 
his Government is spending, it is his own 
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personal money that is being spent— 
oftentimes against his best interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if we could give 
them their wishes, regardless of the po- 
litical implications this action could 
have at any given time, I believe we will 
be building a stronger and sounder 
America. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 


gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes]. 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Chairman, as this debate has proceeded, 
I think we have at times gotten a little 
off the basic issues. We have heard talk 
about interest, talk about the money 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board. I 
would remind the House that we should 
very shortly have before us legislation 
where the discussion of interest and dis- 
cussion of Federal Reserve Board policies 
will be entirely appropriate. I would 
hope that the committee, acting respon- 
sibly, as it always does, will report out 
legislation in connection with the request 
of the administration to give the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the proper tools for 
a more efficient management of our pub- 
lic debt. In anticipation of that and as 
the result of some of the comments that 
were made today about interest, just let 
me call your attention to what I think 
was a very splendid editorial on this sub- 
ject. that I inserted in the Recorp the 
other day. It is an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Let me just 
quote a few sentences from it at this. 
time, but I would like to ask that all of 
you read the editorial in full. I would 
also ask that you read the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury as it ap- 
pears in our hearings on this legislation. 
Let me quote from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

As with the ancient dream of eating one’s 
cake and having it too, the hope of simul- 
taneously enjoying the best of two possible 
worlds has a strong grip on some Senators 
and Representatives. They would like to 
enjoy both the full employment of boom 
times and the low-interest rates of depression 
times. Who wouldn’t? But up to now no- 
body has been able to figure out a safe way 
of doing both at the same time. 

Easy credit is a consequence of expression 
of underemployed resources, and relatively 
tight money is the price that usually must be 
paid for good times. Though it is proper for 
the Government to do everything possible to 
mitigate the effects of tight money, making 
credit fairly available to all sectors of the 
economy, no way has yet been devised of gen- 
erally depressing the price of credit during a 
boom without adding inflationary pressures. 

Nor has anybody figured out a practical, 
noninflationary way by which the Govern- 
ment can segregate itself from the influences 
that affect credit for everybody else. When 
the Treasury borrows money, it must compete 
with other borrowers. If the other borrowers 
can and do pay higher interest rates than 
does the Government, the public in peace- 
time is not going to rush its money into Gov- 
ernment securities no matter how many pa- 
triotic appeals are addressed to it. 


Now, it seems we have some magicians 
here in the House who apparently have 
found a way in their own minds to give 
us the benefit of these two worlds at the 
same time. 

Let me also make a comment with 
respect to the Federal Reserve Board. 
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One can readily differ with the Board 
as to whether or not it has been too 
restrictive in the amount of currency 
and credit that have been available to 
become a part of our money stream and 
whether it should be loosened, but let 
me call the attention of my friends to 
this fact, that the Federal Reserve Board 
is an independent agency. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss], was trying to put the re- 
sponsibility for the money supply upon 
the administration as such; that it was 
the administration policy, And, I sug- 
gested to him at that time that the 
Federal Reserve was an independent 
agency. I will grant to my colleague 
that theoretically it is an arm of the 
Congress, but if he is going to insist 
that it is an agency of the Congress as 
such, then I would point out to him that 
this Congress has been in the control of 
the Democrat Party for some consider- 
able period of time. 

No. 2, Mr..Chairman, let me say this: 
I referred to the fact the present Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Martin, was a former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Tru- 
man, when Mr. Snyder was the Secre- 
tary. Ido not say that in any way criti- 
cal of Mr. Martin, because in my book 
we in this country are lucky, real fortu- 
nate, in having at the head of the Federal 
Reserve Board a man of the capacity and 
ability of Mr. Martin, 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I would ask my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, whether 
the administration or the Republican 
Policy Committee, of which he is chair- 
man, is prepared to repudiate the per- 
formance of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No, I am 
not. 

Mr. REUSS. Does the gentleman ap- 
prove it? Does he say it is good? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
say that they have not made mistakes 
any more than I would say that I have 
never made a mistake. But I will say 
basically that I am glad we have the 
Federal Reserve Board as we have it to- 
day. Iam glad that we have Mr. Martin 
as its Chairman, and I am glad that 
they have been pursuing some of the 
policies they have pursued. They are 
trying to save us from the catastrophe 
of inflation and in that battle I wish 
them success. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
sorry I cannot yield further. I would 
like to come to the real issue we have 
before us today and that is the question 
whether we shall vote to increase the 
debt ceiling. Let us understand this fact. 
The money has been spent. There is 
nothing we can do about turning the 
clock back, much as we would like to. 
Many of us certainly would like to turn 
the clock back with respect to some of 
the expenditures that have been made. 
But the money has either been spent 
or the orders for the goods and services 
have been placed. The bills will be com- 
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ing due. The issue before us is only 
whether or not the Federal Treasury 
will have the capacity to meet those bills, 
to pay them when they are presented for 
payment. That is the fundamental issue 
here before us. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEVELT] inquired as to what was the 
urgency of this. The public debt already 
incurred is now and will, in just a couple 
of weeks, on June 30, be $285 billion. 
That is within the statutory debt limit 
today. But let us remember that the 
statutory limit goes down under the law 
on June 30, to $283 billion. So the state 
of the law and the state of the debt, un- 
less we act and the other body acts and 
the bill is signed by the President before 
June 30, will be that we will have a debt 
of $285 billion, but with a limitation on 
the amount of the debt that can be out- 
standing of only $283 billion. 

What about the little holder of an E- 
bond who comes in on July 1 and says, 
“I bought this bond and you said you 
would redeem it at any time; it has run 
its course; Ineed the money.” The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would have to 
say, “No, Iam sorry, we are broke.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury must 
borrow money to pay salaries. Unless 
we pass this bill he will have to say, “No, 
I cannot pay you. We have no money 
and the Congress won’t permit me to 
borrow.” 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
sorry, I cannot yield at this time. I 
know the gentleman is a wizard and has 
some real gimmicks that can get us out 
of all this trouble. We could spend 
from here to eternity without any re- 
gard to anything, and he would find a 
way to take care of it, and without any 
further taxes, I suspect. He would 
start the printing presses rolling and get 
us into the greatest inflation this or any 
other country has ever seen. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield now, since he has 
referred to me? ‘ 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
sorry, I refuse to yield. ‘ 

Let me point this out. This bill does 
not either increase or reduce expendi- 
tures by one thin penny. We talk about 
billions every day, but this does not 
affect expenditures of one penny by this 
Government. That has been done in 
other legislation, authorization bills, ap- 
propriation bills, this, that, and the 
other. But this bill does not affect that. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this further. 
If we do not pass this bill, the results may 
well be one of the greatest catastrophes 
that has ever faced this Nation. The 
Government of the greatest country on 
earth would not be able to pay its bills. 
We had a bad time in 1929, but at least 
the Government then was able to pay 
its bills. If we get to a point where the 
Federal Government cannot pay its bills, 
and their credit is gone, you will have the 
greatest catastrophe we have ever faced. 

Of course, if that happened, we would 
be back here so fast, passing this bill, 
that it would make your head swim. 
But great damage would have been done 
already. 
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Why are we in this situation? Weare 
in this situation because we have author- 
ized and committed the Government of 
the United States to expenditures beyond 
its income. It is just as simple as that. 
When I say “‘we,” I mean the Congress 
of the United States. 

Now, maybe there are some Members 
who live in a dream world where they 
feel they can turn their backs on the 
facts. It has been said by some, “I didn’t 
vote for the spending; I didn’t cause the 
conditions in which the Treasury now 
finds itself. I, therefore, am not going to 
vote for this bill.” If that could be con- 
sidered good logic, I certainly would be 
justified in voting against this bill. I 
cannot follow their logic. When we indi- 
vidual Members of Congress vote on the 
basis of whether or not we caused the 
condition giving rise to the need for legis- 
lation, the country will indeed be in a sad 
way. Mr. Chairman, every Member of 
Congress must face up to his responsi- 
bility and face up to the situation, not as 
he would like to have it, not the way he 
would want it, but the situation as it 
exists. The fact that every Member of 
Congress must face is that the Congress, 
of which he is a Member, has by a ma- 
jority vote ordered expenditures beyond 
our Government’s income. For any 
Member to turn his back on that fact 
and suggest that he is justified in letting 
somebody else worry about how the bills 
are to be paid would be acting just like 
the fireman who sees a fire but says, “I 
am not going to help put that fire out 
because I did not cause it.“ We would 
have a fine state of affairs if our fire de- 
partments took the attitude that the only 
fires they would put out were the fires 
they themselves created. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], said a number 
of things this afternoon with which I 
would have to disagree, but when he said, 
“We can demagog all we want, but the 
problem is not going to disappear,” he 
was 100 percent right. We have to meet 
the problem which will confront the 
Treasury on June 30 and the only way 
to meet that problem is to enact this bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time in general 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
sec. 757b), is amended to read as follows: 
“The face amount of obligations issued under 
authority of this Act, and the face amount 
of obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States (except such 
guaranteed obligations as may be held by 
the Secretary of the Treasury), shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $285,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time.” 

Sec. 2. During the period beginning on 
July 1, 1959, and ending on June 30, 1960, 
the public debt limit set forth in the first 
sentence of section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, shall be temporarily 
increased by $10,000,000,000. 
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Sec. 3. This Act may be cited as the Public 
Debt Act of 1959”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order to the bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Axruso, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7749) to increase the amount of 
obligations, issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, which may be out- 
standing at any one time, pursuant to 
House Resolution 300, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a motion to recommit. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit, which is at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and in 
the minority, has the right to make the 
motion to recommit. 

Is the gentleman from Illinois op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill, 


H.R. 7749, to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
diyision—demanded by Mr. PATMAN— 
there were—ayes 24, noes 127. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a division. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 117, not voting 61, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 94] 

YEAS—256 
Addonizio Baldwin Bolling 
Albert Barrett Bolton 
Alger Bass, Tenn Bowles 
Allen Bates Boyle 
Andersen, Baumhart Brademas 

Minn. Beckworth Brewster 

Anfuso Belcher Brooks, La. 
Arends Bennett, Fla. Brooks, Tex. 
Ashley Bennett, Mich. Broomfield 
Aspinall Bentley Brown, Ga. 
Auchincloss Betts Brown, Mo. 
Avery Blatnik Brown, Ohio 
Ayres Boggs Broyhill 
Baker Boland Burke, Ky. 


Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Coad 


Daniels 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Priedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Herlong 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alford 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barr 
Becker 
Berry 
Blitch 
Bosch 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brock 


Cunningham 
Davis, Ga 


Hess 

Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 

Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala, 


Kearns 


Mitchell 


NAYS—117 


Dent 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dowdy 
Evins 
Flynn 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 


Hoffman, III. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Hogan 

Holt 

Hull 

Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
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O'Brien, II. 


Riley 


tratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 

‘Taber 

Teague, Calif. 
Thomas 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thomson, Wyo. 


Watts 


Lennon 


Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex 
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Roosevelt Simpson, III. Utt 
Roush Smith, Calif. Weaver 
Rutherford Smith, Iowa Wharton 
Saylor Smith, Kans. Whitener 
Scherer Springer Whitten 
Schwengel Taylor Wier 

ott Teague, Tex. Wiliams 
Selden Thompson, Tex. Winstead 
Sikes Tollefson 
Siler Ullman 

NOT VOTING—61 
Ashmore Hagen O'Brien, N.Y, 
Barden Healey O'Hara, Mich. 
Barry Holifield O'Neill 
Bass, N. Hi Jackson Ra baut 
Bonner Keogh Rostenkowski 
Bow Kirwan St. George 
Boykin Kluczynski Santangelo 
Buckley Loser Sheppard 
McCormack Short 
Canfield McDowell Spence 
Celler McSween Staggers 
Cohelan Macdonald Teller 
k Mack, III. Thompson, La. 

Cramer Mailliard Tuck 
Diggs May Walter 
Dollinger Meader Widnall 
Dorn, 5.C Meyer Willis 
Fallon Michel Wilson 
Farbstein Monagan Zelenko 
Fino Moore 
Griffiths Morrison 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 


Mr. McCormack for, with Mr. Tuck against, 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Ashmore against, 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire for, with Mrs. 
St. George against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Moore against. 

Mr. Barry for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Healey for, with Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mrs. Griffiths against. 

Mr. Zelenko for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr. Dollinger for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Teller for, with Mr. Barden against. 

Mr. Farbstein for, with Mr. Macdonald 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. Canfield, 
Mr. Cook with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Michel 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Meader. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. ' 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS AND INCLUDE EXTRANE- 
OUS MATTER 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that those Members 
desiring to.do so, who spoke on the bill 
in Committee of the Whole, may be per- 
mitted to include extraneous matter in 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
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adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK OF 
JUNE 22 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
for this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the acting majority leader concerning 
the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana, the minority 
leader, there is no further program for 
this week. 

Monday is District Day. There is no 
business. 

There are three privileged matters 
which will take only a matter of minutes, 
I understand, from the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. One is House Con- 
current Resolution 170, the printing of 
the Abraham Lincoln Ceremonies. 

House Resolution 258, printing of the 


report on communism. 
S. 602, Memorial, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


H.R. 3, State laws, rules of interpre- 
tation. That would be the adoption of 
the rule and general debate on Monday. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, can the 
gentleman tell us how much time is pro- 
vided under the rule for general debate 
on that bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. Five hours, I will say 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

On Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: It is hoped that we may finish 
H.R, 3 under the 5-minute rule on Tues- 
day. The Private Calendar will be 
called on Tuesday. 

Also a conference report on S. 57, the 
Housing Act of 1959. 

In addition to H.R. 3, to which I have 
referred, there will be S. 1120, reserves, 
Federal Reserve Act; H.R. 4957, courts, 
admission of evidence; and H.R. 4049, 
airline pass privileges. 

There are the usual reservations that 
any further program may be announced 
later and conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. There may be 
one or two conference reports on appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
make one further observation and per- 
haps the acting majority leader may 
make some reference to it. A number 
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of our Members are going to Montreal 
for the Canadian-American Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, leaving here either 
next Wednesday evening or Thursday 
morning. 

I am informed that a very consider- 
able number of Members on this side, as 
I am sure there are Members on the gen- 
tleman's side, are planning to go to the 
dedication ceremonies of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. In view of that fact, and 
without undertaking to bring about any 
definite commitments, I wonder if it 
might be understood as a matter of con- 
venience for all of us that every effort 
will be made to try to conclude whatever 
program needs to be concluded by 
Wednesday evening or else to try to do 
what we can to protect those Members 
who are going to be away on these official 
matters. 

Mr. ALBERT. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that, of course, the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway is a 
very important event in the history of 
this hemisphere, and the other matter 
of official business of the committees of 
the House will be considered. I am sure 
the leadership on this side will endeavor 
to expedite the program so as to accom- 
modate these Members in any way 
possible. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, last Wednesday, I introduced 
H.R. 7787, to which I would like to call 
the attention of the House. This legisla- 
tion is designed to correct the situation 
which theratens great harm to the coun- 
try and particularly to the western pub- 
lic land States. 

In recent months, the Department of 
the Interior has undertaken to cancel oil 
and gas leases issued under the act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended, on public 
lands on the grounds that someone had 
at one time held these leases, whose hold - 
ings, including the leases in question, 
exceeded the acreage which any person, 
association, or corporation can hold in 
any one State. The position taken by the 
Department of the Interior is that the 
lease shall be forfeited and canceled, 
even though the present holder is in all 
respects qualified to hold the lease and 
was in no way connected with or a party 
to the violation of his predecessor in title. 

Oil and gas leases are commonly trans- 
ferred many times before and after they 
are drilled and developed. It is impos- 
sible for a purchaser to determine 
whether or not each of those in the chain 
of title was in compliance with the acre- 
age limitations. The violator should be 
punished and denied any benefits from 
his wrongful act, but the innocent pur- 
chaser for value, who acted in good faith 
with due diligence should not be made to 
suffer. 
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The interest of the public goes beyond 
the matter of the equities as between the 
parties. It is in the national interest 
that these lands be developed. This has 
been repeatedly recognized by the Con- 
gress. To the public land States in- 
volved, this is particularly important to 
their economic well-being and to provid- 
ing jobs for their citizens. 

The finding of oil and gas and the de- 
velopment of an area requires a tre- 
mendous expenditure. Naturally, no one 
will be disposed to make this investment 
if they are threatened with cancella- 
tion of their lease through no fault of 
their own, or without any wrongdoing 
on their part. 

I am advised that as a result of the 
Interior Department's action, some 
transfers and development work have al- 
ready been held up because the title was 
not approved. Unless something is done 
to clarify and remedy the situation, this 
will undoubtedly spread and could con- 
ceivably stymie further development on 
the public lands. The result of this 
would be to cut off the royalties to the 
Federal Government, deny this resource 
to the Nation, and to seriously affect 
the economy of the States and local areas 
involved. 

I believe that H.R. 7787 fairly handles 
this situation. It provides for cancella- 
tion of the interest of the wrongdoer by 
the Secretary in administrative proceed- 
ings. It goes even further by providing 
that if the Secretary has reason to be- 
lieve that fraud has been committed, he 
may request the Attorney General to in- 
stitute proceedings in the district court, 
and authorizes the court, if fraud is 
found, to declare the violator ineligible 
thereafter, either permanently or for a 
lesser period, to hold any lease or other 
interest in land under the provisions of 
the Mineral Leasing Act. The public in- 
terest in avoiding a stymying of develop- 
ment and the innocent party are pro- 
tected by providing that the cancellation 
or forfeiture shall not apply so as to 
affect adversely any lease or interest in 
a lease acquired in good faith and in 
compliance with the law. 

Three proceedings have already been 
instituted by the Secretary, two in the 
State of Wyoming and one in the State 
of Montana. As to these and other pro- 
ceedings which may be commenced, it 
is provided that any party shall have 
the right to be dismissed as such party 
upon showing that he acquired the in- 
terest involving him as such a party in 
good faith, without violating any of the 
provisions of the act. If development 
rights of an innocent party are sus- 
pended pending a decision, provision is 
made for extension of his interest for a 
period of time equal to that for which 
they were so suspended. 

In addition to correcting the current 
situation, it is desirable to clarify and 
perfect the act so as to prevent future 
unintentional violations. The present 
law provides separately for the amount 
of acreage that can be held by lease and 
the amount of acreage that can be held 
by option. The proposed legislation 
would remove this distinction, without 
increasing the total acreage that may be 
held by any one person, association or 
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corporation in any one State. Under its 
provisions, no person, association or cor- 
poration shall hold oil and gas leases, 
including options, exceeding in the ag- 
gregate 246,080 in any one State, except 
the State of Alaska, which is the same 
total provided in the existing law. 
Alaska is excepted because of special 
conditions prevailing and the fact that 
separate legislation to provide a limita- 
tion in Alaska is now pending in the Con- 
gress. Any limitation finally provided 
for Alaska would be written into the pro- 
posed legislation by amendment. There 
seems to be uniform belief that removing 
the distinction between leases and op- 
tions will be of substantial assistance in 
avoiding future violations of the acreage 
limitations. 

The proposed legislation further pro- 
vides that no option shall be valid un- 
less notice thereof and required infor- 
mation concerning the option is filed in 
the local land office. 

H.R. 7787 would further change exist- 
ing law by making the term of an oil and 
gas lease 10 years, and so long thereafter 
as oil and gas is produced in paying 
quantities. This amendment is not re- 
lated to the problem which I have out- 
lined above. Its purpose is to remove 
administrative burden and cut costs of 
administration. Present law provides 
for a 5-year lease with a preferential 
right of renewal for an additional 5-year 
term. This involves additional paper 
work, administrative burdens, and cost 
to the Government, 

Mr. Speaker, it is most important that 
something be done to correct this situa- 
tion which has created uncertainty in the 
development of oil and gas on the public 
lands. I believe the solution proposed 
by H.R. 7787 is a fair and just solution. 
I sincerely hope that this legislation may 
receive prompt hearings and the early 
and favorable attention of the Congress, 


NEED FOR EMPLOYER REPORTING 
PROVISIONS IN LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter which I have sent to the 
Honorable GRAHAM A. BARDEN, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. I have 
noted that the Member from New York, 
the Honorable Lupwic TELLER, has pro- 
vided for tightening of the employer re- 
porting provisions in his bill, H.R. 7811; 
and, although I have not analyzed this 
bill in its entirety, I would certainly like 
to commend our distinguished colleague 
in his recognizing the necessity for this 
very important and essential provision 
in any labor-management reform legis- 
lation that is adopted by this Congress, 
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Mr. Speaker, the complete text of my 
letter follows: 


Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 

Chairman, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: Although not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I have followed the progress of so- 
called labor-management reform legislation 
very closely since the issue first arose last 
year. Because I am not a member of the 
committee, I have thus far refrained from 
making any public comment about this im- 
portant piece of legislation. However, I have 
reached the point where I feel I must speak 
out frankly for I am deeply disturbed that, 
if the present situation is not radically 
changed, a terribly unfair and discrimina- 
tory blow will have been deait the honest 
trade union movement of this country. 

My deep interest in labor legislation flows 
in part from the fact that I was for some 
years prior to my coming to Congress an 
active official of the trade union movement. 
Nobody has been shocked more than I at the 
disclosures of wrongdoing on the part of 
some trade union officials. They have vio- 
lated their trust as guardians of a move- 
ment aimed at the welfare of working men 
and women, No punishment, no condemna- 
tion, no scorn, in my judgment, can be too 
strong for such wrongdoers. 

The wrongdoers, however, are not to be 
found among trade union officials alone. If 
the McClellan hearings have demonstrated 
anything at all, Mr. Chairman, they have 
revealed that corruption, gangsterism, vio- 
lence, and bribery have characterized too 
well the behavior of some management offi- 
cials, some unethical lawyers, and other types 
of labor relations middlemen, and some cor- 
rupt public officials. In case after case, it 
has been demonstrated that union officials 
have been bribed into, threatened into, or 
maneuvered into corrupt coalitions with 
crooked elements that originate outside the 
labor movemeent. 

I have waited patiently until now to see 
what kind of legislative remedies would be 
proposed to deal with this multifaceted cor- 
ruption that has wormed its way into labor- 
management relations in this country, I 
speak out today to declare that I am deeply 
disappointed at the failure of those directly 
involved in the development of this legis- 
lation to propose suitable remedies for cor- 
recting abuses in all but one of the areas 
of the problem. 

I am prepared to vote for labor-reform 
legislation that is not punitive and will not 
disrupt the normal functioning of honest 
trade unions, But I am similarly prepared 
to vote for legislation that is aimed at the 
whole problem, not just one facet of it. 

I do not think we will erase the problem 
of labor-management corruption if we get 
rid of only the Becks. 

I don’t think we'll be hitting at the 
real problem until we get at all the Shef- 
fermans in the business. And when I say 
all the Sheffermans I mean not only those 
who, like Shefferman, have been engaged in 
flagrant, obvious types of unethical, if not 
illegal, behavior. I mean all those hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of respectable lawyers 
and labor relations consultants who daily 
advise business on how to seduce labor of- 
ficials, how to threaten union spokesmen, 
how to beat up labor organizers who refuse 
to be seduced or silenced. 

And we won't be meeting the problem of 
labor-management corruption until we find 
ways to prevent professional gangsters, in- 
cluding the Mafia gang, from developing 
schemes to monopolize their business in- 
terests under the guise of unionism. 

The major spokesmen for the American 
labor movement have made it very clear, and 
their actions by and large have carefully 
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followed their words, that trade union ethics 
should not be modeled after the ethics of 
the marketplace. Nevertheless, it would 
be naive and unrealistic to expect trade 
union officials and labor organizations to be 
totally immune from the cultural climate 
in which they operate. They cannot op- 
erate in a vacuum. Their own standards 
of behavior are influenced by, encouraged by 
and distorted by the moral standards of the 
society of which they are a part. Union 
affairs are so intimately related to business 
activities that it is not too surprising that 
occasionally the ethics of the business world 
become the standards of behavior for some 
labor representatives. 

The truth is altogether too clear that the 
ethics of the business world are mighty low. 
In a business climate characterized by tax 
cheating, stock manipulations, collusion, 
bribery, call-girl operations, Government 
procurement frauds, mislabeling, etc., it is 
small wonder that a union official occasion- 
ally forgets his original dedication and emu- 
lates his business friends. 

Unless the lawlessness which has so 
tragically invaded every facet of American 
life in recent years is properly understood 
and attacked, it is pointless to hope for 
complete elimination of corruption in the 
labor-management field. So widespread is 
this general corruption that a clergyman 
declared recently in a Fortune article, “Even 
in my ivory tower * * * I have been urged by 
businessmen to accept a gift for the theologi- 
cal seminary in return for admitting a stu- 
dent * * and haye been threatened by 
withdrawal of contributions to the school 
if I failed to do so.“ 

This same clergyman recalled that a rap- 
idly rising young businessman had told him, 
“It is impossible to conduct business in the 
poet States today without breaking the 
aw.“ 

Although it is a safe assumption that the 
great bulk of these violations of law go un- 
detected and unpunished, nevertheless avail- 
able statistics on known business offenses 
are indeed shocking. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

Prof. Marshall Clinard, formerly an em- 
ployee of the OPA enforcement department, 
has estimated that almost one-half of all 
business concerns in the country were guilty 
of violating OPA regulations. Clinard asserts 
that “farmers, packers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, large and small com- 
panies—all participated in the black market 
and each one took his particular share in 
illegal profits.“ He notes that the black mar- 
ket was not the creation of hoodlums and 
fly-by-night operators, but that regular busi- 
ness was primarily responsible for the black 
market. 

The House Committee on Government Op- 
erations recently estimated that the Ameri- 
can consumer is being cheated to the extent 
of $100 million each year through the sale 
of weight-reducing preparations alone be- 
cause of the failure of FTC to discharge its 
responsibilities, 

In the period from 1955 to 1957, an average 
of 400 individuals per year have been con- 
victed and sentenced in criminal actions for 
violating the pure food and drug statutes. 

Testimony given early this year to the 
House Appropriations Committee has revealed 
unconscionable violations of the Federal 
minimum wage law. The Labor Department 
estimates place the total loss to our lowest 
paid citizens at $80 million a year. One out 
of every two establishments visited by wage 
and hour inspectors has revealed some viola- 
tions of the law, either rates of pay, overtime, 
or child labor, ‘There were situations in 
which children as young as 6 were employed 
at rates of 10 cents an hour and in which 
adults worked for more than 100 hours a 
week at 20 cents an hour. 

An article in Life magazine (October 14, 
1957) reports: “So many unscrupulous busi- 
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nessmen have diverted to their own use the 
money collected for their employees’ with- 
holding and social security taxes that the 
delinquent accounts in this category now 
amount to nearly $300 million.” 

The Better Business Bureau of metropoli- 
tan Washington handled 5,673 complaints 
last year, and the New York bureau handled 
28,237 complaints concerning bait advertising 
alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I am frank to admit that 
I do not know what the answers are to this 
general problem of corruption and immorality 
in all the forms it has developed. But I feel 
strongly that the answers must be found. 

For almost 3 years now, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field has conducted a 
searching and valuable inquiry. Much light 
has been revealed in several important areas 
of American life. As the committee pre- 
pared to complete its work, I must say frank- 
ly that I am disappointed in the fact that it 
has not begun to scratch the surface in the 
area of unethical conduct among business- 
men, lawyers, and public officials. As the 
mame of the committee implies, its responsi- 
bility was to study improper activities in the 
Jabor or management field, not only the 
labor -management field. Some of the busi- 
ness practices to which I have earlier referred 
should have been subjected to the searching 
glare of congressional inquiry. 

The McClellan investigations have, how- 
ever, dealt with at least some of the more 
flagrant types of abuses in activities related 
to labor-management relations. The public, 
I fear, is not nearly as aware of these revela- 
tions as it is of the affairs of the Hoffas and 
the Dios. Even more disturbing, however, 
is the fact that the current legislative pro- 
posals do not reflect awareness of these dis- 
closures. 

Neither the Kennedy-Ervin bill as it passed 
the Senate, the Barden bill, nor the Kearns 
bill comes anywhere near solving the kinds 
of problems which have been exposed in the 
course of the McClellan hearings. I have 
not had the time to search all the records of 
those hearings and of related developments, 
but I am listing below some pertinent ex- 
cerpts from committee reports and brief ac- 
counts of some of the exposés which have 
been made of shady practices attributable 
primarily to management or to representa- 
tives of management, sometimes with the 
collusion of public officials and/or union 
officials. 

Iam citing these excerpts and these exam- 
ples to you and to the membership of the 
House because I believe that the public has 
been misled into thinking that corruption in 
labor-management relations is limited to 
trade union officials and into thinking that 
the problem would be licked if we placed 
Federal agents in every local union. The 
Nation's press has simply failed to do a bal- 
anced job in presenting the full story to the 
American people. How much of this is due 
to the fact that some newspaper publishers 
have themselves been involved in shady 
practices is not yet clear, but it has certainly 
been an important factor in the picture. 

COLLUSION WITH DISHONEST LABOR LEADERS 

A substantial part of all so-called labor 
corruption takes the form of collusion be- 
tween crooked employers and crooked union 
Officials. Thievery is a unilateral operation. 
But bribery can exist only when there is both 
a taker and a giver. And unlike the Biblical 
mandate that “It is better to give than to 
receive,” in bribery it is just as reprehensi- 
ble to give as to receive. In its interim report 
early last year, after only 1 year of hearings, 
the Senate select committee reported: 

“Certain managements have extensively 
engaged in collusion with unions: 

“(a) They have paid high union officials 
to obtain favored treatment by way of ‘sweet- 
heart’ contracts. 
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“(b) They have paid off to obtain inferior 
contracts which impose substandard working 
conditions on thousands of workers. 

“(c) They have connived with ‘approved’ 
unions at under-the-table agreements to per- 
mit organizing of their workers to the ex- 
clusion of other unions. 

„d) Certain companies have granted busi- 
ness concessions and loans to union leaders 
with whom they want to curry favor. 

“(e) Trade associations have conspired 
with unions to achieve industry monopolies, 

“(f) So-called ‘whip’ companies have been 
set up to keep rival companies in line, and 
have been blinked at by unions even when 
they have themselves broken union rules.” 


THE SHEFFERMAN OPERATION 


Perhaps the only exposé of management by 
the select committee that did get substantial 
public attention was that of Nathan W. Shef- 
ferman and his firm, Labor Relations As- 
sociates, of Chicago. Before summarizing 
briefly a few of the cases handled by Sheffer- 
man, I would like to quote from the com- 
mittee's interim report to show how wide- 
spread was the use of this Shefferman op- 
eration: 

“The committee finds that the activities of 
Shefferman provide a shocking indictment 
of the activities of a number of employers. 
Although his list of clients reaches some 400 
employers, testimony before the committee 
touched on the activities of only his largest 
customers. Among those whom the commit- 
tee found had used Shefferman's firm for 
union busting were: Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
the Whirlpool Corp., of Marion, Ohio, and 
Clyde, Ohio; the Morton Frozen Food Co., of 
Webster City, Iowa; the Mennen Co., of Mor- 
ristown, N.J.; the J. V. Pilcher Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the Seamprufe Co., of McAlester, 
Okla.; the Allstate Insurance Co., of Skokie, 
III.; the Englander Co., of Chicago.; and the 
H. P. Wasson Co., in Indianapolis. 

“As long as there are employers who persist 
in the antiquated notion that all unions are 
evil and their organization attempts may be 
met by any tactics, fair or foul, Shefferman 
and other fixers and middlemen like him will 
continue to exist and prosper.” 

Shefferman’s business paid off handsome- 
ly. The firm earned $2,481,800 in fees and 
retainers in the 7-year period from 1950 
through 1956. Sears, Roebuck paid $239,650 
for a 4-year period. The Whirlpool Corp. 
shelled out $137,000 over a 3-year period. 
Shefferman and his son received almost half 
a million dollars in personal salary and ex- 
penses over a 7-year period. 

The interim report then comments on the 
inadequacy of present law to deal with the 
Shefferman type of operation: 

“We find that the present law as admin- 
istered by the National Labor Relations 
Board, is impotent to deal with Shefferman's 
type of activity and with the employers who 
retain him, Despite the fact that firms he 
represented had been involved in scores of 
unfair labor practice cases, Shefferman has 
never received even a slight reprimand, and 
the companies that he represents merely 
make a written statement that they will not 
do again what they have done. Shefferman 
moved from town to town, from State to 
State, with impunity, and the law as pres- 
ently written is apparently powerless to deal 
with his activities. This situation should be 
remedied.” 

I believe that the pending legislation 
comes nowhere near remedying the Sheffer- 
man situation. 


SHEFFERMAN ILLUSTRATION NO. 
PACKING CO. 

The company’s new plant in Webster City, 
Iowa, was faced with organization efforts by 
the packinghouse workers. It was paying 
between 26 and 48 cents less than compara- 
ble food plants in Nebraska. Morton called 
for Shefferman, who outlined a union- 
busting campaign, including the use of a 
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local attorney who helped form an anti- 
union committee. After defeating the 
union, the company switched its operations 
and brought in the bakers’ union with the 
help of the local teamsters’ business agent. 
When the bulk of the workers were ma- 
neuvered into signing union-authorization 
cards, a contract was drawn up in Sheffer- 
man's office without any union representa- 
tives present. A bona fide union was thus 
defeated and a “sweetheart” contract with 
another signed. 


SHEFFERMAN ILLUSTRATION NO, 2—WHIRLPOOL 
CORP. 


Whirlpool manufactures appliances for 
Sears, Roebuck and for R.C.A. When it pur- 
chased the Marion, Ohio, plant of Motor 
Products Corp. it refused to recognize the 
UAW which had had a contract in the plant. 
Shefferman was hired. Two men were sent in 
to give a human equation test to job appli- 
cants. This test was designed simply to 
ferret out pro-union individuals. When the 
UAW started organizing efforts, the full anti- 
union treatment was given. This included 
finding a lawyer to set up a vote no“ com- 
mittee, locating willing leaders, using local 
American Legion for distribution of material, 
actively rotating shop committee to locate 
pro-union elements, using merchants and 
clergy to fight union, getting vote no“ com- 
mittee to visit homes and pay them for lost 
time, and having union thrown out of their 
building. 


SHEFFERMAN ILLUSTRATION NO, 3—SEARS, 
ROEBUCK 


In 1938 Shefferman had organized a Sears, 
Roebuck Employees’ Council for Boston's 
seven stores to head off the AFL retail clerks. 
In 1950 the head of the council, Roy Webber, 
told the clerks that the council was ready 
to shift because management was pushing 
it around. Eighty percent of the council 
signed with the clerks. Shortly before the 
NLRB election, however, Webber reversed his 
stand, and the revolt failed. It was revealed 
later that Webber had been bribed with a $20 
a week raise. 

Several years later, interest in the retail 
clerks was revived, and the full Shefferman 
threatment was applied, including the set- 
ting up of a new council of loyal employees. 
Shefferman himself arranged for the final 
stroke in the maneuver. He persuaded the 
retail clerks’ organizer to leave that union 
for a job with the laundry workers, who then 
loaned him to the teamsters who had been 
persuaded to compete with the clerks in a 
diversionary move. Result was that the 
majority of employees voted for no union, 


GARBAGE INDUSTRY RACKETS 


The committee’s investigations into the 
private carting of garbage in New York City 
and Los Angeles revealed strikingly how the 
most criminal elements have wormed their 
way into this crucial public service and have 
used the facade of unionism to do their crim- 
inal work. Key figures in this industry, the 
committee interim report states, “obviously 
feel that the public exists for their benefit 
rather than vice versa, and that customers 
at odds with this credo must have it ham- 
mered into them by threats, shakedowns, and 
if need be, by outright denial of garbage- 
collecting services.“ 

The committee found that a pernicious 
monopoly exercised by a Greater Los Angeles 
trade group known as the San Fernando 
Valley Rubbish Collectors Association * * * 
had carved up the 220-square-mile valley 
into exclusive private preserves for its mem- 
bers, thus paving the way of arbitrary price 
fixing and poor service. 

In New York, the committee found that 
the garbage-collecting industry has been in- 
filtrated and dominated by the basest crim- 
inal elements in the country, men whose 
other profitable enterprises include the dock 
and numbers rackets and worldwide traffic 
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in dope and whose copious criminal records 
include arrests for everything from murder to 
mayhem, interspersed with felonious assault, 
extortion, coercion, grand larceny, burglary, 
and vagrancy. Among this tasteless assort- 
ment of jailbirds, thugs, gunmen, and thieves 
are many members of the notorious interna- 
tional brotherhood of the Mafia. 

Typical of the activities of the leaders of 
this racket is Vincent Squillante who ma- 
neuvered his association members into set- 
ting up a $57,000 defense fund for the in- 
dustry, out of which he personally obtained 
$26,000 to pay his back income taxes, State 
taxes, and fees for an attorney he had hired 
to investigate the Nassau County district 
attorney, who was investigating him. 


CHICAGO HOTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


The committee’s investigation revealed 
that Abraham Teitelbaum, former counsel 
for gangster Al Capone, had been hired as a 
$125,000-a-year general counsel on labor rela- 
tions for the Chicago Restaurant Association. 
His $18,000-a-year assistant was Louis Ro- 
mano, reputed by committee witnesses, in- 
cluding Chicago Crime Commission Director 
Virgil Peterson, to have been handpicked by 
the crime syndicate for the labor relations 
job. 
At the conclusion of this particular inves- 
tigation, Senator McCLELLAN charged that 
dishonest management had employed gang- 
sters and hoodlums to negotiate collusive 
deals, and he cited a staff document which 
listed management sayings of more than 
$258,000 a year on wages through these deals. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY’S HELP TO HOFFA 


Collusion between industry and discred- 
ited union officials was perhaps most strik- 
ingly illustrated in 1957 during James Hoffa’s 
trial on bribery charges. 

John Bridge, head of the Motor Carriers 
Labor Advisory Council of Chicago, told the 
Senate committee that he and several other 
industry leaders had tried to get good news- 
paper publicity for Hoffa because he had been 
very helpful to the industry. Under the plan, 
representatives of different carriers were to 
contact certain people in the press in an ef- 
fort to put a better light on what Hoffa was 
doing. 

The committee termed these industry ef- 
forts as highly improper and suggested that 
these efforts were apparently designed to in- 
fluence the jury in the Washington trial. 

COIN MACHINE INDUSTRY 

In opening the hearings on the jukebox 
rackets, Chairman MCCLELLAN declared that 
racketeers had obtained a stranglehold on 
the industry through collusion between em- 
ployers and through creation of unions which 
have no relation to legitimate labor objec- 
tives but are created for the sole purpose of 
acting as an enforcement arm for hoodlums. 

Milton Hammergren, a former vice presi- 
dent of Wurlitzer Co., one of the Nation’s 
major companies in the fleld, told the com- 
mittee that his company had used under- 
world connections in order to sell its ma- 
chines. He said that violence, including 
murder, was a pattern in the industry. “We 
didn’t like it,” he said, but we still had to 
sell Jukeboxes.” 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONS 


The McClellan committee has charged that 
a Chicago insurance agency milked 21 health 
and welfare funds of an estimated $500,000 in 
excessive commissions, 

Policies were issued by Occidental Insur- 
ance Co., which 2 years ago came under com- 
mittee fire for paying allegedly exorbitant 
commissions on insurance for the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. 

Head of the agency involved, Harland R. 
Maris, of Dearborn Insurance Agency, took 
the fifth amendment when questioned about 
alleged secret payoffs. 

Harry Chaddick, an employer-trustee for 
one of the welfare funds, charged Occidental 
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reported paying commissions of only one- 
half of 1 percent when it actually was paying 
Maris 4 percent. Based on the ethical prac- 
tices code of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, the committee 
charged, the commissions ran as high as 200 
percent in excess of normal. 

In one letter from Maris to his associates, 
introduced at the hearings, the agency offi- 
cial explained his operations this way: 

In this type of business, when you are 
working as a corporation, there is only one 
profitable method of doing business and 
that is to write deals that are controlled 
without bids. Then it is possible for the 
company to get enough premiums to do the 
job, and, inasmuch as commissions are bullt 
upon percentage of premium, obviously the 
higher premium we get, the higher commis- 
sion we get.” 


NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 


One of the most shocking revelations to 
date in all of the McClellan hearings is the 
story of leading New York publishers knuck- 
ling down to cheap extortionists. Testimony 
introduced to the committee indicated that 
more than $750,000 in payoffs had been given 
to alleged labor racketeers. 

An official of the Hearst-owned American 
Weekly, a Sunday supplement carried in 
scores of papers across the country, admitted 
paying $24,000 over the past 6 years as the 
price of labor peace. 

Spokesmen for the New York Times and 
New York Daily Mirror acknowledged that in 
1946 and 1948 they paid out a total of more 
than $80,000 to insure delivery of Sunday 
supplements threatened by strikes against a 
private printing concern. 

Nine New York newspapers’ deliverers 
pleaded possible self-incrimination in refus- 
ing to testify about $425,000 in alleged pay- 
offs to officials of the unaffiliated Newspaper 
and Mail Deliverers to get favored contract 
treatment. 


ANTIUNION VIOLENCE 


I was pleased to note that the McClellan 
committee plans, before winding up its aff- 
fairs, to hold a set of hearings in the crucial 
matter of antilabor violence. 

It is almost 25 years since the Congress 
passed the Wagner Act guaranteeing work- 
ers the right to organize into unions of their 
own choosing. By this time, it would seem 
reasonable to expect, we would be free of 
industrial spies, of hired thugs, of cruel 
violence. 

It is a sad fact, however, that in recent 
years there has been a resurgence of merci- 
less violence aimed at union organizers and 
Officials who are trying to bring the benefit 
of unionism to some of America’s most 
downtrodden workers. Two years ago, the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America appealed 
to the McClellan committee to look into this 
horrible practice engaged in by unscrupulous 
employers, frequently with the connivance 
of corrupt local public officials. In request- 
ing such an investigation, the union cited 
these illustrations of the problem: 

On March 14, 1956, four TWUA organizers 
were beaten by a mob at Limestone Manu- 
facturing Co., a division of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Gaffney, S.C., when they complained 
to the sheriff they were threatened with ar- 
rest. 

Two weeks later, five employees of Lime- 
stone’s, Rock Hill, S.C., attempted to dis- 
tribute leafiets in Gaffney, and were attacked 
by company supervisors with fire hoses and 
a mob from the plant with baseball bats 
and revolvers. (Norx.—In May 1957 the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board upheld the find- 
ing leaflets at the plant gate. The U.S. De- 
“aided and encouraged” these Gaffney as- 
saults on unionists.) 

In Alexander City, Ala., the police chief 
tried to drive an organizer out of town with 
threats of violence, then instigated his beat- 
ing by two men on the mill payroll, climax- 
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ing the case by arresting the organizer for 
“breach of the peace.” 

At Tallapoosa, Ga., while a police officer 
looked on, two cotton plant employees mer- 
cilessly stomped a TWUA member distribut- 
ing leaflets at the plant gate. The U.S. De- 
partment of Justice indicted the culprits, 
but a local jury “dominated by mill officials” 
threw the case out of court. 

In more recent months, we have seen ad- 
ditional evidences of lawlessness directed at 
decent, devoted trade unionists: 

The beating of Robert D. Beame, a hosiery 
workers organizer, February 11, 1959, in 
Franklin, N.C. 

The beating of Textile Workers Union of 
America Vice President and Regional Director 
Boyd E. Payton in Henderson, N.C., Feb- 
ruary 24. 

The beating and knifing of TWUA field 
representatives Frank Barker and Frank 
Chupka in Fitzgerald, Ga., May 22, 1959. 

The beating of ILGWU Vice President 
Charles Zimmerman in May 1959, in Miami 
Beach, Fla., while attending the union's con- 
vention there. This followed by 3 months the 
beating of his assistant Sol Greene in Tena- 
fly. N.J. Both these men have been actively 
engaged in the campaign to organize gar- 
ment shops which underworld forces have 
been controlling. Other ILGWU leaders, in- 
cluding Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, Wilkes- 
Barre organizer and sister of William Lurye 
who was stabbed to death leading a dress 
strike 10 years ago, have recently received 
telephone death threats. 


ROLE OF UNETHICAL LAWYERS 


Over and over again, in the various dis- 
closures of the McClellan committee, it has 
been very clear that much of the corrupt 
practices, both on the labor and the man- 
agement side, have been engineered, directed, 
and protected by the activities of members 
of the legal profession. In a very impressive 
article in the May 1958 issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal entitled “Union 
Racketeering: The Responsibility of the Bar,” 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY makes a moving ap- 
peal to the legal profession to lay down some 
ethical standards for its members and affili- 
ates. Senator KENNEDY summarizes the ma- 
jor abuses of which lawyers have been guilty: 

“1. Lawyers who, working for a union ofi- 
cial, arrange, conceal, and, worst of all, share 
in the illicit profits of a variety of improper 
transactions that use union funds or power 
for private gain. 

“2. Lawyers paid from union funds, to 
which all of the union’s members have con- 
tributed, who appear before our committee 
or a court to advise the union's suspect offi- 
cers against revealing the purposes for which 
those members’ dues have been used, or 
otherwise to defend those officers against 
charges of stealing from or defrauding these 
same members that pay the lawyer’s salary. 

“3. Lawyers who represent management in 
the morning and so-called unions or union 
leaders in the afternoon, who draw up the 
‘sweetheart’ contracts that keep respectable 
unions out, keep wages low and keep the 
profits to both the employers and the fake 
union leaders very high indeed. 

“4, Lawyers who organize ‘paper’ locals, 
sham employer associations, so-called inde- 
pendent unions and fake health and welfare 
plans in order to promote the kind of col- 
lusion that cost responsible management 
and labor—as well as the general public— 
dearly. 

“5. Lawyers who use their position with 
the union to promote their own financial 
interests, using union funds or union power 
to accomplish transactions and investments 
of benefit only to themselves.” 

I was shocked to find that on the Senate 
floor the very mild provisions in the com- 
mittee bill affecting the operations of lawyers 
were completely vitiated by a Goldwater 
amendment that in effect exempts all lawyers 
from any reporting requirements, 
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Mr. Chairman, I have tried in the fore- 
going to cite some of the areas of unethical 
and/or illegal activities in the field of labor- 
management relations which have received 
disproportionately little attention from the 
Nation's press and from the Congress thus 
far. Ihave tried to balance the record some - 
what through this submission. I have not 
tried—since I do not have access to all of 
the available materials—to make a very 
thorough record. 

As I indicated at the beginning of this 
statement, there is a serious problem of 
trade union leaders who have betrayed their 
trust. Some legislation is needed to help 
the labor movement clean up this cancer. 
I will vote for such legislation. But I will 
not vote, in the guise of reform legislation, 
for a measure which is aimed at weakening 
the legitimate, honest, militant, trade unions 
of this country. They have done too much 
good for all of America for me to join in the 
labor baiters and the labor haters at this 
time. 

I also hope to be able to vote for legisla- 
tion which will really get at the Sheffermans, 
at the crooked lawyers, at the employers 
ready to use any tactics to remain nonunion, 
at corrupt public officials. 

Mr. Chairman, let us never be fooled into 
thinking that punitive, one-sided, politi- 
cally attractive, antilabor legislation is going 
to solve corruption, immorality, or lack of 
democracy in labor-management relations. 

I call upon the House Labor Committee 
and the Congress itself to proceed carefully 
and fairly and enact legislation which will 
really strike at the problem of corruption in 
our society wherever and in whatever form 
it takes place. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


EULOGY ON ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a great na- 
tion is made from many things—not the 
least of these is its culture. High on the 
list of culture is the theater—the legiti- 
mate theater—and first in the hierarchy 
of the names in the American theater is 
that of Barrymore. And at the zenith 
of that family, the brightest star of its 
galaxy of stars is the name of Ethel. 
The royal family has lost its queen. A 
little bit of our heart is stilled, a touch 
of our rich voice is lost, and part of our 
heritage is gone. 

I think of the words of the poet— 
They 2 not dead as we, who are left shall 

die; 

Age shall not weary them nor the years 

condemn 
At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 

We shall remember them, 


This thought particularly has value 
when applied to the great tradition in 
the American theater created by the 
Barrymore family and chiefly by the 
beloved Ethel. 

I think of the tremendous scene I saw 
played by her famous brother, John, and 
his never-to-be-forgotten reading of the 
soliloquy from Hamlet“ and particu- 
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larly there comes to my mind at this time 
that part of the soliloquy which reads: 


To die, to sleep, perchance to dream 
Aye, there’s the rub. 


The thought, however, meant by Ham- 
let when he spoke those lines of fear and 
uncertainty of the afterlife and the lack 
of peace which might come from death 
by suicide with which the melancholy 
Dane was then toying, of course, is not 
what brings the lines to my mind at this 
moment as we think of the death of 
Ethel, because there comes to mind 
again another famous line from Shake- 
speare as the curtain line of another of 
his great plays upon the passing of King 
Henry. And I am sure Americans will 
permit me to paraphrase that line as this 
final tribute to the queen of the Ameri- 
can theater: 


Goodnight, sweet queen, 
And flights of angels sing thee to they rest. 


ETHEL BARRYMORE Is DEAD AT 79; ONE OF 
Srace’s "ROYAL FAMILY”"—FAMED ACTRESS 
BEGAN CAREER AT 14, CAPTIVATING AUDIENCES 
Wrru VOICE AND MANNER 


Hoiiywoop, Cauir., June 18.—Ethel Barry- 
more, last of the trio known to Broadway 
and Hollywood as the “royal family” of act- 
ing, died here today of a heart ailment. She 
would have been 80 years old on August 15. 

Miss Barrymore started on the stage at 14 
and made her last public appearance on tele- 
vision during a testimonial to her on her 
78th birthday. The two others in the Barry- 
more triumvirate were her brothers, John, 
who died in 1942, and Lionel, who died in 
1954. 

Although Miss Barrymore talked amusingly 
of the past, she refused to live in it and 
had little patience for those who resented 
changes in drama brought on by movies and 
television. In one of her last interviews, 
several weeks ago, she said: 

“We must recognize that change is not 
going to appeal to us personally if we are 
irrevocably determined to abide by the tra- 
ditional standards of taste.” 

The square-jawed actress with the classical 
profile had done no acting for movies since 
1954, when she made “Young at Heart,” with 
Frank Sinatra and Doris Day. She took her 
final acting role on television in a “Playhouse 
90“ dramatization in 1956. 

While no longer active as a performer, 
Miss Barrymore maintained a strong interest 
in the theater, movies, and television. Lead- 
ing stars of Broadway and Hollywood would 
visit or telephone her about show business. 

With Miss Barrymore at her death in her 
modest apartment in Beverly Hills were her 
son, Samuel Colt, who lived with her, and 
her nurse and companion, Anna Albert, Her 
daughter, Mrs. Ethel Miglietti, and her other 
son, John Drew Colt, were said to be flying 
here. No date has been set for the funeral. 

MORE REGAL THAN ROYALTY 

Born to the theatrical purple, but by her 
own right and dramatic genius holder of the 
stage’s brightest scepter, Ethel Barrymore 
once received this crowning accolade: “More 
regal than royalty.” 

The star, descended from two of the 
theater’s great families—the Barrymores and 
the Drews—achieved her dramatic fame in 
the golden era of the American theater and 
held her grip on the hearts of theatergoers 
long after she had moved from glamorous 
roles to mature characterizations. 

Critics have written of weeping from the 
beginning to the end of a play Miss Barry- 
more acted and forgetting completely to fol- 
low the plot. Clifford Odets has told the 
story of trying to select a pathetic little hat 
for her to wear in her role as the poor Lon- 
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don charwoman in the movie “None But the 
Lonely Heart.” After trying on countless 
hats, Miss Barrymore turned for approval of 
the latest headgear and Mr, Odets burst into 
laughter. 

“You still look like a queen,” he told her, 

She was then 65 years old and Hollywood 
passed over the glittering array of fine talent 
that year to give its own Academy Award for 
acting to Broadway’s still-reigning sovereign. 

HELD AUDIENCES ENTHRALLED 

Miss Barrymore was described by Harold 
Clurman, author and critic, as possessing a 
naturally regal quality that was as easy and 
organic for her as breathing. 

“It is a spiritual rather than a social qual- 
ity,” he observed. “Very few kings and 
queens have possessed it.” 

Her acting held her audiences enthralled 
and silent. And so did her manner, She 
was asked once what she did when playgoers 
began coughing in the theater. “I never 
let them cough,” she replied, then added: 
“They don’t dare.” 

Throaty and vibrant, her voice captivated 
audiences through half a century and more. 
But as one admirer noted, it did not merely 
make a rich sound—it was the echo of an 
inexhaustible wealth of experience. It was 
the echo of a life Miss Barrymore once 
thought of describing as “too many tears” in 
her biography, but later decided to call 
“Memories” because of her reticence about 
the expression of her private emotions, 


HAILED BY TRUMAN 


The actress, who had a theater named after 
her—on 47th Street, west of Broadway—and 
who on her 70th birthday was hailed by 
former President Harry S. Truman as “a 
great lady and a great artist,” recalled once 
that she had never really wanted to be an 
actress. 

“I always hoped to be a pianist,” she con- 
fided. “But I had to eat, and acting seemed 
like the natural thing to do, since the family 
was already in it.” Long after she had 
achieved fame she said she was always scared 
to death because of her shyness when she 
went on stage, 

Last night at 8:30 in remembrance of Miss 
Barrymore, the marquee lights of the Ethel 
Barrymore Theater were dimmed for 10 min- 
utes just before the performance of “A Raisin 
in the Sun.” 

Miss Barrymore, who was born in Phila- 
delphia on August 15, 1879, was 14 when she 
decided it was time to think about earning a 
living. She left the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart in Philadelphia to join her grand- 
mother, Mrs. John Drew, Sr., one of the first 
of the outstanding American actresses, Miss 

made her debut in New York in 
the role of Julia in “The Rivals,” at the now 
defunct Empire Theater on January 25, 1894. 
ELITE OF THE THEATER 

She was watched carefully by the critics. 
Her father was Maurice Barrymore, a matinee 
idol and a Beau Brummell of his day, 
and her mother was the lovely Georgiana 
Drew, whose family for generations had been 
among the elite of the theater. Her mother’s 
brother was John Drew and her great- 
grandmother, Eliza Lane, was an English 
actress and singer of note. These were her 
antecedents, and the critics were curious. 

It was not a particularly brilliant debut, 
and managers did not rush to add this latest 
Barrymore to their lists of stars. But John 
Drew, whose leading lady then was the cele- 
brated Maude Adams, found a small part for 
her in his vehicle “The Bauble Shop,” and 
Charles Frohman, the producer, saw her and 
thought she might do. 

She was on her way. A few years, first, of 
small parts, tours, and little cash. But she 
began to attract favorable attention and, in 
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1901, rose to stardom when Mr. Frohman 
gave her the leading role of Mme. Trentoni 
in “Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 


PLAYED IN NOTED HITS 


Then, for a decade or more, she appeared 
in some of the hits of the day, including 
“Cousin Kate,” “Sunday,” A Doll’s House,” 
“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” and “The Silver 
Box.” It was for “Sunday” that Miss Barry- 
more came out on stage to quiet the thun- 
derous applause and announced: That's 
all there is, there isn’t any more“ —a line 
that became a part of the national language. 

Among her notable roles were in the plays 
“The Corn Is Green,” “The Constant Wife,” 
“School for Scandal,” and “The Kingdom of 
God.” She also appeared on the screen with 
her brothers in “Rasputin and the Empress.“ 

It was in the early 1900’s that Miss Barry- 
more became the idol of her public. Just 
as schoolgirls of later periods copied the 
late Jean Harlow’s platinum-blond hair, 
Joan Crawford’s eyebrows, and Hedy La- 
marr’s coiffure, young girls of Miss Barry- 
more’s earlier days solemnly adopted what 
they called the “Ethel Barrymore voice,” 
“Ethel Barrymore walk,“ and a dozen other 
mannerisms of the star. 


RUMORS OF MARRIAGE 


On March 14, 1909, after it had been 
rumored at various times that she was to be 
married to a dozen or more men—among 
them Prince Ranjitsinihi, famous British- 
Indian cricket player; Gerald du Maurier; 
Capt. Harry Graham of the Scots Guards, 
and others—Miss Barrymore surprised her 
public with her marriage to Russell G. Colt, 
son of Col. Samuel Pomeroy Colt, then board 
chairman of the U.S. Rubber Co. 

Three children, Samuel Colt, John Drew 
Colt, and Ethel Barrymore Colt, all of whom 
have since made efforts toward theatrical 
careers, were born to them. In 1923, after 
numerous separations and reconciliations, 
Mr. Colt and Miss Barrymore finally were 
divorced. 

About the time the motion pictures began 
raiding Broadway for stars, Miss Barrymore 
accepted a year’s contract in Hollywood. Of 
her career in the silent films, Miss Barrymore 
once said that the only picture she ever made 
that she could bear to look at was “The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie.” She was 
very happy to return from the silents to 
the stage. 

RETIRED IN 1936 

In 1936 she announced that she was defi- 
nitely retired from the stage and intended 
to devote the rest of her life to the busi- 
ness of being a mother to her children. But 
a year later she was back on Broadway in 
the Theater Guild’s “The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle.” In 1938 she starred in the role of 
a 10-year-old matriarch in Mazo de la 
Roche’s “Whiteoaks.” In “Constant Wife” 
she gave 295 performances on Broadway, but 
later The Corn Is Green” ran for more than 
a year in the initial showing. 

Miss Barrymore never kept a single clip- 
ping and never collected a scrapbook. “I 
remember only what I want to remember,” 
she declared. “Why clutter up the house 
with a lot of dead history?” She collected 
books, however, and devoured them. At one 
time they lined the walls of her house, 
spilled over onto chairs, extra tables, and 
the floor. Even her garage was lined with 
bookshelves—all packed. 

Miss Barrymore could be very blunt. In 
1933 she told an audience of Philadelphia 
clubwomen that they were “moronic,” and 
that she did not know why she bothered to 
speak to them at all, On her 75th birthday 
she was asked what she thought of televi- 
sion. Her reply: It's hell.“ 

PASSING ENDS TRADITION BORN WITH 
Her FAMILY 

Hottywoop, June 18.—Ethel Barrymore, 

queen of the great acting family and a 
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star for 58 years, died today. She would 
have been 80 on August 15. 

Miss Barrymore joined her brothers, John 
and Lionel, in death at 9 a.m. Present in 
her Beverly Hills apartment were her son, 
Samuel Barrymore Colt, and a nurse, Anna 
Albert. They had sat by her bed through 
the night. 

Invalided with a heart ailment, her con- 
dition worsened in the last 2 weeks. 

Last rites were administered by a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Miss Barry- 
more had been a Catholic all her life and 
never rewed after her unhappy marriage to 
firearms heir Russell Griswold Colt, which 
ended in 1923. 

In her last days, the actress was bedfast, 
but kept a lively interest in her beloved show 
business through TV. She especially liked 
the baseball games, having been a Giant 
fan since youth. “I never could get inter- 
ested in football because I was always play- 
ing Saturday matinees,” she often explained. 


HONORED ON TV 


She had been unable to take acting roles 
for a year and a half. Her last film was 
“Johnny Trouble” in 1957. In November 
1957, she appeared on a TV show to receive 
tributes from such friends as Tallulah Bank- 
head, Frank Sinatra, Casey Stengel and Roy 
Campanella. 

A broken arm in January 1958, caused her 
to withdraw from a Playhouse 90 film. 

Her passing ended a glorious career un- 
matched in the American theater. Heiress 
to generations of tradition on the stage, she 
and her brothers became the top stars of 
their era. The Barrymores were the royal 
family of the American theater, and Ethel 
was unquestioned queen. 

Her very manner was regal. Audiences 
were awed by her beauty and poise from the 
time she became a star at 21 in “Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines.” Her hoarse, minor- 
key voice was widely imitated, especially with 
her trademark; That's all there is, there 
isn’t any more.” It was her curtain line in 
“Sunday.” : 

DEVOTED TO CHILDREN 


Each of the three great Barrymores was 
unique. Ethel was the most versatile, play- 
ing light comedy or tragedy with equal skill. 
Her private life was circumspect and she 
was devoted to her three children, Sammy, 
Ethel and John. 

John was flamboyant, a star in the head- 
lines as well as the theater. Lionel was in- 
trospective, not as highly charged an actor 
as his brother and sister, but an accomplished 
artist and musician. 

The trio appeared together only once—in 
ae movie “Rasputin and the Empress” in 

932. 

Miss Barrymore was born in Philadelphia 
to Maurice Barrymore, a footloose actor, and 
Georgie Drew, daughter of the Irish actor 
John Drew. Despite this heritage, she said 
in late years: 

“I never really wanted to be an actress, 
I always hoped to be a pianist. But I had to 
eat, and acting seemed like the natural thing 
to do, since the family was already in it.” 

At 14, she emerged from 8 years in Phila- 
delphia’s Notre Dame Convent School to ac- 
company her grandmother on a Canadian 
tour in “The Rivals.” She played a minor 
role and later appeared with her uncle, John 
Drew. 

FAMED AS A BEAUTY 


It was “Captain Jinks” that made her a 
star. The epitome of the Gibson girl, she was 
hailed for her beauty and charm on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Among her admirers 
during her London triumphs was Winston 
Churchill. 

She disappointed dozens of suitors to 
marry Colt in 1909. She recalled he had 
tremendous humor and at first his light- 
hearted irresponsibility—he never really 
grew up—seemed only to add to his charm. 
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But the charm grew thin, and after many 
separations they were divorced. 

Miss Barrymore plunged into her stage 
career with dedication and went from hit 
to hit. Her last big play was “The Corn Is 
Green.” Then she turned to films with 
equal success. ; 

Among them: “The Farmer’s Daughter,” 
“The Spiral Staircase,” “The Paradine Case,” 
“Moss Rose,” “Portrait of Jenny,” “Pinky,” 
“That Midnight Kiss,” “Just For You.” She 
won the Academy Award for her supporting 
performance in “None But the Lonely Heart” 
in 1944. 

She also did many roles on television and 
was hostess of a series, The Ethel Barrymore 
Theater. 

To the end, she was the queen. Her 
patrician beauty undimmed by the years, she 
could still wither a reporter with an icy stare 
for an impertinent question, but with her 
friends, she was a warm, fun-loving woman 
with great compassion. 

The actress will be buried Monday in Cal- 
vary Cemetery, alongside the tombs of the 
other great members of the dynasty, John 
and Lionel. 


STAGE NOTABLES JOIN IN TRIBUTE 


New Vonk, June 18.—Broadway joined to- 
day in tributes to Ethel Barrymore. 

Commented Helen Hayes All of us work 
hard in the theater, but none of us can ever 
give it the luster that she did.” 

Cornelia Otis Skinner—"She lifted the 
standards of American acting and gave all 
who knew her an impetus to lift to her level.” 

Guthrie McClintic, who directed her in 
“International Incident”—“This is the pass- 
ing of an era. Miss Barrymore was * * * 
perhaps the most glamorous actress ever to 
appear on the American stage.” 

Herman Shumlin, producer of “The Corn 
Is Green’—‘She was a grand lady—and 
always behaved like one. No one else re- 
mains from that period of highly unique 
performers.” 

Tallulah Bankhead—“I loved her with all 
my heart. We'll never see her likes again.” 

The Ethel Barrymore Theater dimmed its 
lights for 5 minutes in remembrance before 
the night performance of “A Raisin in the 
Sun.” 


PRESERVING THE PEACE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in last 
night’s Washington Star, Fletcher Kne- 
bel observed in his usual humorous style 
that it is a strange world. Russia at- 
tacks one of our planes and Congress 
promptly declares war on the Pentagon.” 

I personally believe that Mr. Knebel’s 
point is well taken. As Secretary of De- 
fense McElroy has suggested, the issue 
is not the armament on American recon- 
naissance planes but the blunt fact that 
“an aircraft on a peaceful mission over 
clearly international waters was attacked 
by an irresponsible pair of fighters.” 

The dismantled guns on this recon- 
naissance plane would not have been a 
match for the attacking jet fighters even 
if they had been operative, the Secre- 
tary said. 

We all know that one of the great haz- 
ards of our time is that some trigger- 
happy border patrol or pilot will ac- 
cidentally set off the chain reaction that 
could plunge the world into world 
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war III. I hope that the Congress will 
not add to the tension and recklessness 
that might lead to such an unthinkable 
catastrophe. I want to express my own 
confidence in the patience and discre- 
tion of our frontline forces knowing that 
these splendid men hold the peace of the 
world in their hands. 


TO CORRECT AN INJUSTICE TO 
CERTAIN FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, we 
all recall that shortly following the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy, the U.S. Government de- 
clared an existing emergency on the Pa- 
cific coast with respect to Japanese- 
American residents in that area. Ac- 
cordingly, there was established the War 
Relocation Authority which ordered the 
evacuation of all Japanese residents from 
their homes to 10 internment camps. 

Under security measures issued by au- 
thority of the War Relocation Authority, 
four Nisei Americans, on the rolls or later 
to become eligible for employment in the 
Los Angeles Post Office, found themselves 
under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment and shut off from Federal employ- 
ment or the promise of same. Conse- 
quently, various benefits and advance- 
ments which would have accrued to them 
in the Postal Service were denied since 
their eligibility was canceled by circum- 
stances over which they had no control. 

The Nisei Americans to whom I specifi- 
cally refer—Hiroshi Neeno, James Ka- 
neda, Frank Emi, and Togo Furumura— 
were ultimately restored to Federal em- 
ployment and eligibility for same under 
Public Law 545, enacted by the 82d Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately, however, this law does 
not go far enough in righting the wrong 
that was done in denying these loyal 
Americans the benefits and advance- 
ments they would have received had they 
not been interned. Public Law 545 fails 
to provide them with the appropriate 
credits for annual leave and retirement 
which other Federal employees, hired or 
eligible for employment, received during 
the period of internment. 

To correct this injustice, I have intro- 
duced a measure, H.R. 7810, designed to 
provide credit for leave and retirement 
purposes to these faithful citizens who 
have not only proved their loyalty to this 
country, but who have performed in 
highly creditable fashion as postal em- 
ployees. 

Recently Attorney General William 
Rogers, in commenting on the completion 
of a program to restore citizenship to 
some 5,000 Nisei who had renounced their 
citizenship in understandable bitterness, 
and in calling our attention to the settle- 
ment of all claims arising from the hasty 
evacuation of these Japanese-American 
residents, stated that— 
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Our country did make a mistake. We pub- 
licly recognized it and, as a free Nation, pub- 
licly made restitution. 


Today, one small segment of justice 
needs yet to be done by providing these 
long overdue benefits to the Nisei to 
whom I have referred. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge my 
colleagues to support this bill so that this 
lingering vestige of injustice may be cor- 
rected by statute. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1959 


Mr. SPENCE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 
57) to extend and amend laws relating to 
the provision and improvement of hous- 
ing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for June 19, 1959, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Bus (at the request of Mr. FEN- 
TON), for balance of the week, on ac- 
count of death in family. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for June 22 and June 23, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on Monday next. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 30 minutes, on 
each of the following days: June 23, July 
1, July 8, and July 15. 

Mr. MoELLER, for 20 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rarns and to include a speech by 
Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. NATCHER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. Worr to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in four instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FULTON and to include extraneous 
matter. 

At the request of Mr. MCGINLEY, the 
following Members to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. Brown of Missouri in one instance. 

Mr. PEIGHAN in two instances. 

At the request of Mr. SMITH of Cali- 
fornia, the following Members to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 22, 1959, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1113. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to provide for the hospitalization, at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere, of certain nationals of the 
United States adjudged insane or otherwise 
found mentally ill in foreign countries, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1114. A letter from the Attorney General, 
relative to the presentation of the Young 
American Medal for Bravery by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the White House 
on May 8, 1959, pursuant to the act of August 
3, 1950 (64 Stat. 397-398); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 3682. A bill to permit 
the processing of certain applications under 
the Small Tracts Act for lands included in 
the Caribou and Targhee National Forests by 
the act of August 14, 1958; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 564). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R, 1074. A bill to repeal the act 
of August 9, 1939, creating the Louisiana- 
Vicksburg. Bridge Commission; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 565). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of conference. S. 
57. An act to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to the provision and improvement of 
housing and the renewal of urban commu- 
nities, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
566). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severely referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 7858. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7859. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that where the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 no gain on the 
sale or exchange of the taxpayer’s home will 
be taxed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7860. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7861. A bill to amend section 213 of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal 
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the maximum limitations on the amount 
allowable as a deduction for medical, dental, 
etc., expenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7862. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of the Philadelphia Army Base, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 7863. A bill to provide that the au- 
thority to enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments shall expire on June 30, 1960, and to 
provide that the Congress may disapprove 
any foreign trade agreement proposed to be 
entered into during the 1-year period begin- 
ning on July 1, 1959; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 7864. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 7865. A bill to establish a teaching 
hospital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen's Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

HR. 7866. A bill to provide benefits under 
title II of the Social Security Act for the sur- 
vivors of certain individuals who died before 
1940; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 7867. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes 
on lead and zinc; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 7868. A bill to amend title III of the 
act of March 3, 1933, with respect to the 
acquisition by the United States of articles, 
materials, and supplies for public use; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7869. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate commerce of plastic bags unless 
such bags are labeled or manufactured in 
accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 7870. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 7871. A bill to provide that an officer 
of the Army, Air Force, or Navy assigned to 
serve as Director of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology shall hold the rank of not 
less than brigadier general or rear admiral, as 
the case may be, while so serving; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7872. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7873. A bill to designate the new lock 
on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 7874. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7875. A bill to assure that income 
allocated as patronage dividends by coopera- 
tives is taxed either to the cooperative or the 
patron; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7876. A bill amending paragraph 
1020 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. KOWALSKI: 
H. Con. Res. 205. Concurrent resolution rec- 
the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans as a bona fide veterans’ organiza- 
tion, and favoring recognition of its repre- 
sentatives in the prosecution of certain 
claims; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to a program for paying the national 
debt; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States on the adoption 
of legislation providing for the establishment 
of a permanent advisory committee on in- 
tergovernmental relations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK (by request): 

H.R. 7877. A bill for the relief of Viadislay 

Fotich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 7878. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Goodson, of Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 7879. A bill for the relief of Albert 

Goodson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7880. A bill for the relief of Yadwiga 

Boczar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a statement on my Indian 
bill which I have chosen to term “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” Indian style, because 
the plan has been copied pretty much 
from the plan of Operation Bootstrap 
in Puerto Rico, 

Since the introduction of this bill 2 
weeks ago I have had dozens of letters 
from organizations interested in Indian 
problems, from industrial plants inter- 
ested in the provisions of the bill, and 
from Indians themselves who see in this 
bill an opportunity for they and their 
Taniy to obtain the better things of 

e. 

Contrary to other proposed legislation 
for the Indian people, Operation Boot- 
strap does not propose the direct ex- 
penditure of a single cent of taxpayers’ 
money. True, there is a tax exemption 
provided for an industrial plant locating 
on the reservation's area which one 


might call an indirect subsidy but it re- 
quires no personnel, it requires no direct 
appropriation. The only cost to the tax- 
payer is the cost of the tax exemption 
for the industrial plant. 

On the other hand, the benefits, Mr. 
Speaker, are manifold. The principal 
problem on the Indian reservations of 
America is the fact that there is no em- 
ployment and as my grandfather, a good 
old Dutchman from Pennsylvania used 
to say, And Satan finds some mischief 
still, for idle hands to do.” 

No work, no job, no income—other 
than relief—they sit unemployed with- 
out hope or purpose. 

Where industrial development has of- 
fered employment, the entire reservation 
community has been completely 
changed, homes are repaired, children 
are clothed, an atmosphere of pride 
overtakes the community, with a better 
diet, bodies become more resistant to 
disease. The manager of the Bulova 
Watch Co., who have a jewel bearing 
plant at Rolla, N. Dak., told a group of 
us at a breakfast one morning that the 
absenteeism at the Rolla plant, which 
has 90 percent Indian employment, is 
less than any plant the company has. 
He said normal absenteeism ran about 
15 percent—at Rolla it is less than 3 per- 
cent. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members 
of this Congress will give serious con- 
sideration to Operation Bootstrap, In- 
dian style. Passage of this style of leg- 
islation is long overdue. 


The Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, One of Penn- 
sylvania’s Most Popular and Widely 
Read Daily Newspapers, Celebrated Its 
85th Birthday, June 13, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, amid 
a shower of congratulatory messages 
that included greetings from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, Members of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
Gov. David L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, 
and business and industrial leaders, the 
Altoona Mirror celebrated its 85th birth- 
day, June 13, 1959. 

Founded in 1847 by Harry Slep, a 
youthful German immigrant with a de- 
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termined purpose in life and unbounded 
faith in America, the Altoona Mirror 
from its humble beginning as a four-page 
paper of five columns steadily grew in 
importance in the newspaper field under 
the inspired leadership of its founder. 

Today daily issues of the Mirror con- 
tain many pages of eight columns each 
in presenting practically every facet of 
news found in the metropolitan daily 
papers. 

The largest edition of the Mirror con- 
sisted of 128 pages and was published 
August 6, 1949, in heralding Altoona’s 
centennial celebration; while the 85th 
anniversary issue published last Satur- 
day was an 80-page edition replete with 
interesting articles tracing the Mirror’s 
history and progress and likewise the 
business and industrial growth of the 
Altoona area since its first issue over 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Thus the 1959 anniversary edition em- 
braced the period from the horse-and- 
buggy era to the present atomic age, and 
gave an account of the Mirror’s steward- 
ship in abiding by the noble precepts of 
its founder Harry Slep and his son the 
late Daniel N. Slep, who for many years 
before his death in 1953 followed faith- 
fully in his father’s footsteps. 

Truly the successful achievements of 
the Altoona Mirror and the prominence 
it has attained as an exponent of clean 
journalism are enduring monuments 
that keep alive the memories of a dis- 
tinguished father and a faithful and 
renowned son. 

Today the legacies of love and devo- 
tion to the highest ideals of responsible 
journalism exemplified by father and son 
are entrusted to the Mirror family com- 
prised of a 12-member board of directors 
headed by President and General Man- 
ager J. E. “Ted” Holtsinger, who is also 
recognized in newspaper circles for his 
marked ability in writing editorials that 
have been widely acclaimed for their 
timeliness and content. 

With Ted Holtsinger continuing as the 
guiding genius presiding over the destiny 
of the Mirror it is the consensus that 
under his inspiring leadership and ad- 
ministrative ability even greater success 
and progress are assured as the popular 
Blair County daily newspaper continues 
the journey onward to its 100th anni- 
versary. 

It was my pleasure to join with the 
large number of persons in all walks 
of life who extended on the 85th anni- 
versary of the Mirror sincere congratula- 
tions and best wishes to officials and the 
staff of over 180 dedicated employees, as 
well as to nearly 500 newsboys, dealers, 
and independent carriers responsible for 
the delivery daily of the Mirror to its 
thousands of readers. 

In further salute to the Mirror family 
incident to the 85th birthday of one of 
Pennsylvania’s most popular and widely 
read newspapers and in keeping with 
the spirit of the occasion I wish to in- 
clude at this point in my remarks an 
editorial written by the Mirror’s presi- 
dent and general manager, J. E. Ted“ 
Holtsinger, entitled Our 85th Birthday,” 
together with an article entitled “Happy 
Birthday” written by Herman S. Reif- 
snyder, managing editor of the Mirror, 
who gives an interesting résumé of the 
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„pacity of the five big Goss units in our press- 


accomplishments of the Mirror over a 
span of 85 years. 

In conclusion there is included in my 
remarks my congratulatory message to 
the Altoona Mirror on such a memorable 
occasion as its 85th anniversary: 

Our 85TH BIRTHDAY 


(By J. E. Holtsinger, president and general 
manager) 

Eighty-five years ago today the Altoona 
Mirror was born. Conceived in the brain of 
a master printer, whose job shop had become 
an accepted part of the community, it was 
dedicated to community service. Its con- 
tinued growth has proven the soundness of 
its founder’s dedication to that service. He 
had faith in this community and its people. 

Harry Slep, the founder of the paper, had a 
firm conviction that the master craftsmen 
who lived in Altoona and the surrounding 
towns would appreciate good printing. He 
insisted on good legible pages and the type 
of newswriting that conformed to clean type 
and good composition of both news and ad- 
vertising pages. 

The Mirror never has been a sensational 
paper. It has had its share of human 
tragedy to report, but it has never capital- 
ized on human misery. Its editorial policy 
has been to give as much space and promi- 
nence as possible to the good deeds that men 
do and never to overplay their mistakes and 
the penalties they have had to pay for mak- 
ing them, 

Starting a business back in those days was 
quite different in many ways from starting 
a new enterprise today. The founder and 
members of his family made up the greater 
portion of the work force. The apprentices 
and printers, admen, and reporters all served 
in dual capacities. Payment for services 
sometimes consisted of store orders and part 
cash and it was a happy day when all the pay 
was in the coin of the realm. 

Nothing was deducted from the pay en- 
velopes for social security, income tax, re- 
tirement fund, insurance or for any other 
reason and it did not require several book- 
keepers to figure out what part of the pay or 
income of the business had to be set aside 
for Uncle Sam, for the Commonwealth, and 
for the city. Had all these requirements 
been in force at that time the little news- 
paper never could have been born and, if by 
some chance it had been born, it never would 
have survived. 

Cash derived from sales of the paper and 
from advertising was used to pay the work- 
ers and when cash was short, as quite often 
it was, then the letters FHB were likely to 
come into use. These abbreviated letters 
meant family hold back. It was a familiar 
term with all local business of that era. 

When. there was surplus money it was 
spent for more type, better machinery, and 
that host of little things that go into the 
printing of a better paper. When the first 
linotype was purchased, the printers, less 
than 10 in number, were afraid that this 
would mean the end of their trade. On the 
contrary, the speed which was attained in 
setting type soon made it possible for more 
men and more machines to be added. 

As the city grew, the Mirror grew with it. 
Today it is a regular visitor to almost every 
home in the city and it goes into more than 
90 percent of all the homes in the county. 
It has held its own in the matter of quality 
printing and Mirror makeup and Mirror 
printing are bywords in the whole industry. 
In the national scene, competing with the 
largest newspapers of the country, the Mirror 
has won more than its share of the prizes 
and in a State noted throughout the Union 
for its fine newspapers it is a consistent win- 
ner of top awards for editorial and advertis- 
ing content as well as for its excellence in 
typography. 

The 80-page paper which the Mirror pre- 
sents to its subscribers today taxed the ca- 
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room. This is one of about 10 daily papers 

in this State with an 80-page press. The 
pressroom, which is visible from the 10th 
Street side of the building, is acclaimed as 
the cleanest pressroom in the State by those 
who regularly call upon the trade in Penn- 
sylvania cities. It is manned by a crew that 
takes great personal pride in their work. 

The composing room, which also is one 
of the most modern in the State, is kept 
in good order by the fine mechanics who 
work there. They also take good care of 
their machinery, knowing that clean type 
and dirty machines just don’t go together 
for long. Those who write the news and 
advertising copy for the pages also have in 
mind the type of paper that will find ready 
acceptance in all the homes of the com- 
munity. 

A modern paper has many partners. Its 
closest partners and the ones whose opinions 
and preferences are most likely to be reflected 
are, of course, its subscribers. They make it 
a valuable asset to a growing region. Their 
lives and the life of their time are reflected 
in its daily pages. 

Another partner of considerable conse- 
quence is the advertising community. Co- 
operation and common trust between the 
subscribers and the advertisers make it pos- 
sible for goods to move freely and services to 
be provided at lower costs than any other dis- 
covered means of trade. 

Other partners include, of course, the 
senior partner mentioned last week. He has 
never heard of the term FHB; with him it is 
a matter of uncle comes first. Then there 
is the Commonwealth which also comes in 
for its share of the income and the city and 
county and school district, all of which are 
dependent upon the profits of industry and 
the wages that industry provides for their 
continued existence. 

Then, too, there are the guests. They in- 
clude the Community Chest and Red Cross 
and all the other agencies that work for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Harry Slep, the master printer, would be 
amazed at the size to which his family has 
grown. We believe that he would be pleased 
with them and with the 80-page paper that 
they present to their subscribing partners 
on this anniversary. 

May those who write and those who print 
the anniversary editions in the years to come 
remember forever his conviction that clean 
printing, clean thinking and good service are 
the primary requisites for success, 


Harry BIRTHDAY 

(By H. S. Reifsnyder, managing editor) 

“Happy birthday” is a greeting that is 
just about the nicest statement that any- 
body can receive, whether it be given to the 
youngest in years or to the oldest. It's 
a salutation with much meaning, one of 
sincerest best wishes, one of praise, one of 
congratulation, of remembrance, and of ac- 
complishment. 

It’s a salute that one cherishes as an in- 
dividual. Yes, even business, industry and 
all firms appreciate the phrase on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of their founding. 

This year, the Altoona Mirror marks its 
85th anniversary and it’s a birthday, a June 
13 one, that has been well remembered by 
the entire Mirror family and its host of 
friends far and near and the greetings, re- 
ceived from many, are most certainly ap- 
preciated. 

Nothing perks up an individual or an 
organization nearly as much as that greeting 
“happy birthday.” Just remembering it 
makes the recipient feel proud and happy. 
Birthdays are noted for their messages of 
friendship. They also are marked for their 
congratulations, and of giving and receiv- 
ing of gifts, whether they be words, of let- 
ters, of messages. All are cheerfully given 
and gratefully accepted. 
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On this 85th Altoona Mirror anniversary 
we accept the birthday event as a pretty good 
occasion to acknowledge remembrances, not 
only of the day, but of recent days, of recent 
months and of years gone by, for the Mirror 
has been the recipient of honors, awards and 
praises that have accumulated until today 
we of the newspaper fraternity are really 
bursting with pride over the numerous 
gifts that have been bestowed for services, 
for innovations, for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the newspaper profession, in civic 
affairs and in practically every endeavor that 
the Mirror has been called upon to play 
some part. 

June, of course, is a pretty swell month 
in itself. It is a month for brides, of roses, 
of graduations, for vacations, for celebrating 
the birth of our flag. It is also a month for 
sunspots, a hot moon, the surprise of heavy 
and fast appearing thunderstorms, and of 
hailstorms. It is also the month for the 
swelling of little apples, green leaves on the 
corn, and a lot of other important things. 
It’s a good month for the Mirror's birthday, 
as well. 

Eighty-five years represents an experienced 
age. Just to operate successfully over that 
period of years is an achievement. To con- 
tinue a fine reputation for 4 score and 5 
years is commendable. To stay young in 
spirit and continue to grow is even more 
creditable. And 85 is a fine time to look 
back over accomplishments and the result- 
ant awards. 

The Altoona Mirror has been extremely 
fortunate in winning laurels. The news- 
paper also shares many individual awards 
gained by the editorial, the advertising, the 
classified, the mechanical, the press, and 
the job departments. All have been highly 
praised for their services. 

Gold cups, silver cups, loving cups, plaques, 
certificates, citations, and medals have all 
been bestowed on the Mirror. 

This newspaper is a muchly decorated 
business building. The walls are adorned 
with framed citations and with plaques. 
The library displays cups. It’s practically a 
showplace for citations. 

All our awards are cherished. All have 
tended to make the Mirror bigger and better 
for they have been an inspiration to the 
family of workers at all levels of employment. 

Compiling a list of awards has been an 
interesting undertaking within recent weeks. 
Reciting all of them would consume much 
time. Even a roster of awards fills quite a 
large sized volume. 

Awards have come to the Mirror in com- 
petition, on occasion, with the more than 
2,000 daily newspapers in the United States. 
The Mirror has won in many State competi- 
tions, both in the open class against 130 
daily papers, large and small, and has com- 
peted against newspaprs in four States, com- 
bined for some years in an association for 
mutual benefit to advertisers. 

General appearance, makeup, typography, 
best editorials, best editorial page, advertis- 
ing promotion, and ideas have all brought 
the Altoona Mirror high awards. 

One of the Mirror's most prized gold cups 
sort of furnished this newspaper with a 
motto “A Mirror That Shines.” And Editor 
and Publisher, donor of the cup, editorialized 
on the victory referring to the Altoona Mirror 
most glowingly. 

“Far above any stood the Altoona Mirror. 
Every page was made up—made up, and not 
thrown together by a hurried compositor. 
It was expert workmanship, performed by 
skilled workmen, interested in producing the 
finest and most appealing product. Every 
advertisement bore the stamp of having been 
followed through from the front office to 
the delivery platform with an expert hand 
and a seeing eye. The writing was of real 
excellence, the paper one pleasing to the 
eye of the reader. Even food advertising, an 
eyesore in several of the papers examined, 
stood out bright and sharp in the Mirror.” 
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It quite naturally pleased the Mirror as 
the recipient. x 

From the Freedoms Foundation came a 
top award of money and a medal for a Mirror 
editorial. The Mirror achieved a member- 
ship in the internationally famous Headliners 
Club of newspapermen for a promotion in 
the news department. We own the Presi- 
dent’s cup, for the best local advertising 
campaign. Another gold cup was awarded 
for excellence in advertising. A bronze 
plaque came for the best advertising promo- 
tion, nationwise, for paper under 50,000 cir- 
culation. 

A month ago came another award for 
makeup among papers in Pennsylvania, the 
Altoona Mirror competing far out of its class, 
circulationwise, but taking third place, which 
is an excellent achievement. 

The very latest award is less than a few 
weeks old, being presented for the Mirror's 
promotion at the 26th salesmanship and 
idea presentation of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association in Chicago. 

The Altoona Mirror appreciates greatly the 
numerous citations. The very first plaque 
ever given any newspaper came to the Mirror, 
the gift of the Pennsylvania Music Education 
Association. 

Our farm page, a weekly feature now in 
its 5th year and presented every Saturday, 
won Penn State University plaudits and more 
than a dozen grange and farm magazine 
awards. The Mirror was recognized at a re- 
cent national convention of agriculturists 
held at State College, the Mirror being on 
the program, 

Mirror poetry columns have drawn the 
greatest correspondence in the entire history 
of newspapers. Mirror poetry is contributed 
and a generous space is devoted to all poets 
from many States. Mirror poetry is quoted 
consistently in the Williamsport Grit, with 
full credit with the “appeared in the Altoona 
Mirror” notation. 

The weekly display of infants arriving at 
the Altoona Hospital has attracted national 
attention following a glowing report in the 
Editor and Publisher and many papers have 
copied the idea, 

Mirror editorials are copied profusely, with 
credit, too, not only in State newspapers but 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record and in other 
State journals of large size. Two newspapers 
have been most generous, especially in copy- 
ing Mirror editorials, to the extent of over 100 
individual items, within the last decade. 
This naturally pleases the newspaper and 
the authors. 

Mirror individuals are called upon often, 
and most willingly, to act as judges whether 
it be writing news, columns, editorials or per- 
haps beauty contests, civic promotions, out- 
of-State newspaper contests. Annually, The 
Mirror staff judges hundreds of papers, Penn- 
sylvania papers reciprocating for their judges 
of this State’s annual newspaper contests. 

Over the years Mirror officials and em- 
ployees have been selected in view of the pa- 
per’s high standing among the country’s 
newspapers, to fill high offices in State and 
national associations. 

Pennsylvania Week, celebrated for 8 years 
in the State and founded by a newspaper- 
man, saw the Mirror furnishing the execu- 
tive director of the newspaper promotion for 
that week in the State. Twice the Altoona 
Mirror was honored as its publishers filled 
the presidency of the Pennsylvania Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, the Mirror being 
a charter member and one of the founders 
of this organization. 

The Mirror has provided a president for the 
Pennsylvania Society of Editors, a president 
of the Circulation Managers Association, and 
a secretary, vice president, and treasurer for 
the ANCAMS, the American Newspaper Clas- 
sified Managers Association. Our display ad- 
vertising staff has long held important posi- 
tions with the National Advertising Managers 
Association and has brought home numerous 
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awards. The Pennsylvania Women’s Press 
Association is officered by the Altoona Mirror 
also. Recent conventions found the Mirror 
lauded for its high-class advertising stand- 
ards from national speakers. 

Briefly listing the certificates and citations 
and medals, includes thanks bestowed on 
more than one occasion for Armed Forces 
Day promotions, all the health organizations, 
the American Legion, National Guard, wom- 
en's auxiliaries awards for meritorious serv- 
ices, Veterans’ Administration, U.S. Treas- 
ury, DAV, Kiwanis man-of-the-year award, 
hospital campaigns, ministerium, the vari- 
ous religious organizations, Boy Scouts, 
National and State YMCA, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and many others. All recall hap- 
py feelings and tasks well performed and 
praises and thanks were most generous. 

The Mirror especially enjoys receipt an- 
nually of a citation from the National Safety 
Council and of the various newspaper safety 
groups for its 100 percent perfect record in 
sap delivery of newspapers by truck and car- 
rier. 

From our newspaper suppliers we appre- 
ciate awards for our long affiliations. The 
United Press has always been the source of 
the wire news, the organization presently 
being United Press International, a fine 
worldwide news source. Plaques adorn the 
Mirror plant from the company. Our asso- 
ciation with the Newspaper Eni As- 
sociation has likewise been for more than 50 
years; in fact the Mirror is a charter mem- 
ber. Newsprint firms supplying paper have 
long been furnishing the product without 

elay. 

And on this 85th birthday the Mirror can 
claim many more honors for firsts, the first 
linotype machine in this part of the State; 
one of the first to use color on page 1 and 
in advertising; the first for teletype ma- 
Chines, the first for punchers to tape the 
news for automatic processing on machines, 
along with up-to-dateness in giant presses 
with ali the latest improvements for today’s 
high-speed newspaper production. 

A Mirror feature of recent months, the 
city manager election and city operation of 
40 years ago, brought many congratulations 
to the newspaper, the series of 180 daily 
stories informing Altoonans of problems, of 
arguments, of political mismanagement. 
The Mirror has long been an advocate of city 
manager government, still regarding the few 
years of operation as the best management 
this city ever had. 

The Mirror is proud of its block-long news- 
paper plant, more spacious than many of 
the competitive State newspapers. 

Proud indeed, the Mirror commends its 
loyal employees for long services and the 
over-25-year club has reached more than 
70 in number, with many employees over 
the 50-year service record, or approaching it 
within a few years. All help produce “a Mir- 
ror that shines.” 

Keeping up to date and hustling is ac- 
complished through membership in the var- 
ious newspaper organizations, locally, in the 
State and nationally. New ideas, new fea- 
tures, new inventions are all studied closely 
and newspaper employees have the finest 
and the latest of equipment, lighting and 
speeding up their work, while at the same 
time having the employee group enlarged 
from year to year. 

In conclusion, it’s our 85th birthday and, 
as celebrants, we at the Mirror are most 
happy and grateful for 85 wonderful, pros- 
perous, progressive years. 

CONGRESSMAN JAMES E. Van ZANDT CON- 
GRATULATES THE MIRROR 

(Congratulations to the Altoona Mirror 
on its 85th anniversary have been extended 
by Representative James E. VAN ZANDT to 
J. E. Holtzinger, president and general man- 
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ager of the Mirror Printing Co. Representa- 
tive Van Zanopr’s message follows:) 


Mr. J. E. HOLTZINGER, 
President and General Manager, 
Mirror Printing Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Dear Tep: The 85th anniversary of the 
Altoona Mirror is a memorable occasion and 
I extend my heartiest congratulations. 

Reaching the important milestone is a 
source of happiness because it focuses public 
attention on over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of progress in the field of journalism in 
Blair County, Pa. 

As you and the Mirror staff of employees 
joyously celebrate the 85th anniversary of 
one of central Pennsylvania’s most popular 
and successful daily newspapers, you have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that the great 
progress achieved is a monument to the Slep 
family tradition of strict adherence to the 
principles expressed in the canons of jour- 
nalism—an all-embracing code of ethics of 
the fourth estate. 

This happy event recalls to mind that 
freedom of the press as guaranteed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution is a 
precious right. It is common knowledge that 
from time to time repeated efforts have 
been made to muzzle or silence the press in 
the United States while in foreign nations 
we have the sordid and shameful spectacle of 
a subservient press bowing to the demands 
of power-crazed dictators to the extent such 
newspapers are propaganda machines of the 
state. 

Liberty and freedom of the press are in- 
separable companions and in preserving them 
the newspapers of the Nation are mighty 
fortresses in defense of the truth. 

It is recalled that Thomas Jefferson 
warned: “Our liberty depends on freedom of 
the press and that cannot be limited with- 
out being lost.” His words are believed to 
have been uttered as a result of studying the 
trial of the crusading and courageous John 
Peter Zenger, a poor printer who became 
editor and publisher of the New York Weekly 
Journal in 1733 and who had his presses 
demolished and was jailed because of his 
viewpoint that freedom of the press be 
unassailed. 

Freed from jail when his views were up- 
held in court his name is revered today 
wherever a newspaper is printed. In fact 
one American orator described Zenger's vic- 
tory as the “morningstar of liberty.” 

Freedom of the press in full bloom 
brought tremendous power and influence. 
It is recorded that in 1805 Napoleon Bona- 
parte said at the height of his own power I 
fear the power of one newspaper more than 
I fear the guns of 100,000 troops.” When 
these words were uttered the power and in- 
fluence of the press were yet in swaddling 
clothes. 

Today we have only to recall the fate of the 
press in countries behind the Iron Curtain or 
where other dictatorial powers gained the 
upperhand such as in Argentina when the 
daily newspaper La Prensa was silenced. 

On the occasion of the 85th anniversary 
of the Altoona Mirror we are forcibly re- 
mind that in this blessed United States we 
have a vigorous, grassrooted free press. 

As the Altoona Mirror progresses toward a 
century of service as a watchdog for the 
public interest and in helping its readers to 
keep abreast of events in this fast-moving 
and changing atomic age, its greatest chal- 
lenge is to remain steadfast in its 85-year 
policy of faithful observance of the principles 
of sound journalism which means continued 
refusal to slant the news in violation of the 
highest tradition of a free press, To indulge 
in such a form of base journalism would de- 
feat the will of the people in seeking to be 
truthfully informed and thus would give 
them no opportunity to profit from the as- 
surance of the lowly Nazarene—“ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 
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Mindful that your life is dedicated to up- 
holding the precepts of responsible journal- 
ism and since your outstanding ability as an 
editorial writer is well known, it is a foregone 
conclusion that your literary efforts will con- 
tinue to produce pungent, incisive, and 
thought-provoking editorials so essential in 
keeping Mirror readers abreast of the issues 
of the day. You are fortunate in having the 
aid of such fine editors as Herman S. Reif- 
snyder and J. Edward Benney, with the re- 
sult that the three of you through a trinity 
of effort give ample assurance to the reading 
public and especially the residents of Blair 
County that their favorite daily newspaper 
the Altoona Mirror is in good hands. 

It further demonstrates you can be de- 
pended upon to continue to carry the torch 
for freedom of the press in the same com- 
mendable manner as in the past 85 years and 
as envisioned by the Mirror’s founder, Harry 
Slep, when he placed his faith in Altoona 
and established what is now one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most highly respected daily news- 
papers. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


Madisonville, Ky., a City of Good Gov- 
ernment and Good Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously been privileged to call atten- 
tion to the enviable record that has been 
established and is being maintained by 
the city of Madisonville, Ky., popula- 
tion 17,372. For the fifth consecutive 
year the citizens of Madisonville will not 
be required to pay a real estate or ad 
valorem tax. 

The city of Madisonville, named in 
honor of President James Madison, is 
the county seat of Hopkins County. It 
is a beautiful city which is continuing 
to be improved by public-spirited per- 
sons who take an active part in their 
city government, and who have faith in 
its future. It has been said that the 
antidote for pessimism is perspective. 
Surely the people of Madisonville have 
not been without perspective in any of 
their worthwhile endeavors. This fact 
is evidenced by fine churches, schools, 
and in every aspect of community life. 

When visiting the city of Madisonville 
one is impressed by the warmth and sin- 
cerity of its residents. Interest in their 
community is generated from father to 
son and is manifested by civic clubs, pro- 
fessional and business men and by those 
in all walks of life. The local newspa- 
per, the Madisonville Messenger, and 
also the radio station, WFMW, like the 
citizens of Madisonville, takes an active 
part in all activities for the betterment 
of the community. Through the medium 
of the Madisonville Messenger and radio 
station WFMW, the citizens of Hopkins 
County are the recipients of up-to-date, 
unbiased news. The owner, editorial 
staff, and all personnel connected with 
this newspaper and radio station are in- 
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deed serving the best interests of their 
town, county, and State. 3 

The people who reside in Madison- 
ville have shown foresight and wisdom 
in the selection of those who are respon- 
sible for the good performance of gov- 
ernment. The mayor, David Parish, a 
successful businessman, is fortified in 
his efforts by members of the city coun- 
cil, as well as all city officials and per- 
sonnel of the various municipal depart- 
ments. Because of the untiring serv- 
ices rendered by such men and women, 
Madisonville is economically operated. 
The city has a modern sewer system, a 
sewage-disposal plant, and its own elec- 
tric and water systems. 

Madisonville residents have faced a 
challenge. Service to their community, 
conscientious performance of their jobs— 
sometimes in the face of difficulties— 
these and many other everyday duties 
hold the possibility of deep gratifica- 
tion. For their activities they should 
receive and enjoy praise. However, I 
am sure, the true satisfaction, the es- 
sence of success, comes to them not from 
praise but from the doing. Good gov- 
ernment and good citizens are one and 
the same; good individuals make good 
towns and nothing else does. Good 
communities make a good State and 
nothing else can. In this knowledge I 
hold the citizens of Madisonville, Ky., 
in the highest respect and admiration. 


The Wheat Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was gratifying to note the good judgment 
expressed by this body Thursday in re- 
jecting the conference report on the 
wheat bill. All of us who have some 
feeling for the consumer, the taxpayer, 
and the farmer, hope that the conferees 
will go back to work and come forth with 
legislation which will help solve our No. 1 
agricultural problem today. 

The conference report certainly did 
not doit. It would not have substantially 
cut production and in the long run, it 
would have cost more money. It would 
have merely added to our woes by com- 
pounding the issue. 

It appears to me that the type of legis- 
lation which was worked out and pre- 
sented to this body is just another exam- 
ple that we sometimes get away off the 
track in representing the interests of the 
people. 

Nobody wanted this legislation; even 
the majority leadership was lukewarm 
to it. The wheat farmers certainly did 
not want it, and in this group I include 
those who grow and harvest 15 acres or 
less. In fact, they were going to be the 
forgotten men if this legislation passed 
and was put on the books. They would 
not have any voice in the program what- 
ever. 
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The clamor across the country is for 
more freedom for the farmer. They 
want less Government interference in 
their programs. They would like to be 
able to grow what they can and sell it 
in the open market. They ask for a 
halfway decent chance to work out their 
own problems. 

Yet the great architects of the planned 
economy schemes continually ignore 
these people as individuals with the abil- 
ity to think for themselves. The social 
planners work out the legislation so that 
Washington and its bureaucracy will 
continue to have a stranglehold on every- 
thing that the individual farmer does. 
They will tell him what to grow, when 
to grow it, and how much he can expect 
for his effort under a complicated for- 
mula of compliance or noncompliance, 
but seldom cross compliance. 

When we originally considered wheat 
legislation in the House—and frankly we 
were long enough getting to it in view 
of the urgency—we had some common- 
sense proposals offered from the floor. 
Most of them were beaten down without 
too much consideration of their ability 
to solve aspects of the problem. 

When a new wheat bill is drafted—and 
certainly this Congress is charged with 
the responsibility of getting something 
on the books without further delay—it 
would be well to look at this program 
from a practical standpoint, and incor- 
porate some of the ideas for holding 
down production; reducing storage costs 
and giving the farmer a chance to say 
about the type of program in which he 
will participate. 

I trust that the conferees will accept 
this action by the House as indicative 
that the legislation in its present form 
Is a far cry from what is best for most 
people. This should be all the prompting 
they need to go to work and give us a 
workable bill. 


Statement of Hon. Leonard G. Wolf Be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Dairy and 
Poultry of the House Agriculture 
Committee, June 19, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
my testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Dairy and Poultry of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, June 19, 1959. 

The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEONARD G. Wolr BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DAIRY AND 
POULTRY OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COM- 
MITTEE, JUNE 19, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity of appearing before you today. The 

problem of egg supplies and low egg prices 
is not confined to the extreme eastern and 
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western edges of our great Nation. Two- 
thirds of the egg supply and the price prob- 
lem is in the great central belt of our 
country. 

As a prolog to my statement, let me say 
first that abolishing the corn and feed grains 
price support program is neither an ade- 
quate nor an acceptable solution to the egg 
and chicken problem. One of the reasons 
that eggs and meat producers are in trouble 
and getting into worse trouble is because the 
feed grains programs have been weakened, 
dismantled and disrupted. If we had had 
a good feed grains income and supply stabili- 
zation program over the past 7 years, egg 
and chicken prices would not be in the fix 
they are in now. 

I strongly urge that when you come to 
consider a long-range egg and chicken pro- 
gram, you think of it as part of a compre- 
hensive farm income stabilization program 
including such parts as the Dairy Marketing 
Act which you have introduced, a farm crops 
bill similar to that which my colleague and 
a member of your subcommittee, Mr. Coan, 
has introduced, and similar programs for 
hogs and other major commodities. 

Egg and chicken producers cannot, in my 
opinion, stand alone in this matter, either 
on the floor of the House nor as an operating 
program. Consequently, I believe that the 
programs must be integrated; they must be 
part of a common agricultural plan. 

As the chairman has said, eggs are selling 
for less now in real terms, in purchasing- 
power dollars, than at any time in recorded 
history. They are selling in Iowa this week 
for 18 cents per dozen for high quality mar- 
ket grade eggs, at least 10 cents per dozen 
less than actual out-of-pocket cash cost of 
production. 

A dozen eggs right now will probably buy 
less of the things farmers have to buy. for 
family living and investments than at any 
time in the history of this country or any 
other country in the history of the world. 
With this new historical low on top of us, 
we need, of course, to work out some kind 
of stopgap program to help us get out of 
this crisis. But we also need to start now to 
develop and enact a long-term program that 
will prevent the recurrence of this kind of 
crisis. 

To get out of the current crisis, I urge the 
enactment of a program of income deficiency 
payments to egg producers geared to the re- 
quirement that the producer voluntarily 
reduce his sale of eggs to 5 percent below his 
volume of sales during the same month in 
1958. Such payments would be calculated as 
the number of cents by which the national 
average price received by farmers for eggs is 
less than 65 percent of the parity price of 
eggs, the current support level for feed grains. 
A similar program could be placed into effect 
for chicken meat. 

This program certainly would not solve all 
of the egg and chicken producer's problems 
but it would at least stave off widespread 
bankruptcy while we go about developing a 
workable long-range program. 

In connection with the egg-payment and 
marketing-adjustment program I have sug- 
gested, I hope this Congress will enact man- 
datory legislation requiring the Secretary to 
utilize funds available to him to provide for 
purchase of both eggs and hens to the extent 
to which he can make humane and economic 
use of these products under the food-for- 
peace program and in domestic food distribu- 
tion programs. Along these same lines, I 
suggest that we consider the possibility of 
using chicken and eggs for our school lunch 
program. 

However, Mr. Chairman, partially relieving 
the current egg and chicken crisis will not be 
enough. We need to establish an egg and 
chicken program which will stabilize the 
market supplies of eggs and chickens at a 
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level that will return a parity of income and 
price to family farm producers. 

I am informed that family farm egg pro- 
ducers have been working for nothing in 
producing eggs on the average for the en- 
tire period since 1954. If this continues, 
eggs will cease to be an income-producing en- 
terprise on family farms and we will be al- 
lowing another nail to be driven in the cof- 
fin of the family farm pattern of American 
agriculture. 

For a long-range program, we need to ap- 
ply to eggs the same principles that are 
included in the bill which Mr. Coap has 
introduced for crops. 

First, we should set a stabilization level 
of not less than 90 percent of a fair parity 
price. This program should be carried out 
by a workable combination of income de- 
ficiency payments and marketing controls 
such as is provided for milk in the bill intro- 
duced by the chairman of this subcommittee. 
Such a program could be enforced by means 
of compliance deposits on sale of eggs as is 
provided in the milk-marketing bill to which 
I have referred. 

The per capita sales of eggs were appar- 
ently quite well balanced with demand in 
1948, and again in 1952, and were not greatly 
out of balance in 1958. There is not much 
oversupply, but that little bit has a very 
serious price depressing effect. 

If we can arrange somehow to stabilize 
the supply of eggs for a brief period long 
enough for growing population to catch 
up with the supply of eggs our problem 
will be greatly simplified because then we 
shall be operating a program designed to 
gear increasing egg production to increasing 
demand resulting from the increasing popu- 
lation. 

Your subcommittee is facing not only a 
critical crisis in the poultry situation, but 
also a chronic problem. Appropriate action, 
may I emphasize, must be addressed to both, 

The current egg crisis is not just a tem- 
porary problem which can be dealt with in 
a haphazard manner. It is likely to get 
worse, and in any event will recur, if we 
do not develop and put into operation a 
continuing stabilization program for eggs 
and chickens as a part of a comprehensive 
income improvement and stabilization pro- 
gram for all major farm commodities, in- 
cluding among others, hogs, manufactured 
milk and butterfat. and the feed grains. 

Except for the temporary purchase pro- 
grams I have recommended, the suggestions 
I have made probably would bé cost free to 
the Federal Treasury unless we should again 
allow the level of unemployment of labor and 
plant idleness to climb above the 5 percent 
level. In that case, the payment approach I 
have recommended would go into operation 
to maintain a supply of eggs equal to full 
prosperity conditions, allowing the market 
price to drop owing to the national economic 
recession brought on by unemployment. But 
such price slump would be made up to egg 
producers through a deficiency income pay- 
ment. 

I am sure that this subcommittee will make 
the kind of study and propose that kind of 
legislation which will benefit the egg farmer 
and consumer. 

I cannot close my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, without mentioning one other question 
which occurs to me. While the Iowa farmer 
is getting 18 cents a dozen for eggs, I paid to 
the man who delivered eggs to my door this 
morning 57 cents a dozen. I feel that it is 
within the jurisdiction of this subcommittee 
to study why this great disparity between 
what the farmer gets and what I pay as a 
consumer. I think it is significant to report 
that I am paying very little less today than 
I was paying when the farmer received 40 
cents a dozen. I would urge this subcom- 


mittee to pursue the idea of what causes this 
terrible disparity. 
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Tito Handed Billion Dollars U.S. Tax- 
payers’ Money To Strengthen Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day during the consideration of the 
mutual security bill H.R. 7500, I offered 
an amendment to prevent the use of 
American taxpayers’ funds to support, 
nurture, and strengthen communism in 
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Yugoslavia. My remarks appear on 
page 11136 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

No member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee or any other member present 
was recognized by the chairman to speak 
in opposition to my amendment. 

During my remarks I stated: 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the public 
may have some idea of the extent to which 
they have been forced to contribute to the 
spread of communism through Tito, I will 
include in my remarks the breakdown of 
the total amounts of economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia. 


The following is a breakdown of the 
economic assistance to Yugoslavia: 


Economic assistance to Yugoslavia 


Cumulative, June 30, 1956 .. 
Estimate, fiscal year 1959 22232222... 2 cite. 


Cumulative, June 30, 1959 .-3--.-0--52ae enanar 


U.S. loans to Yugoslavia during fiscal 
year 1959 have been as follows: 

Mutual security program, special as- 
sistance, April 7, 1959, $7.7 million. 

Public Law 480 (equivalent in Yugo- 
slay currency under sec. 104(g)), 
March 10, 1959, $69.2 million. 

Development Loan Fund, fertilizer 
project, January 8, 1959, $22.5 million. 

Development Loan Fund, diesel loco- 
motives, June 12, 1959, $5 million. 

This compilation does not include the 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of U.S. taxpayers’ money which 
has been given to Tito for military as- 
sistance which he is using to strengthen 
communism and to maintain his dicta- 
torship over the people of Yugoslavia. 

Under leave granted, I insert the 
above remarks and breakdown figures in 
the RECORD. 


Dedication of Table Rock Dam, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday last, our beautiful Ozarks 
had one of its most memorable days. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON dedicated 
the first Federal multipurpose project in 
Missouri, Table Rock Dam. 

We are proud of Table Rock, and we 
are proud of STUART SYMINGTON. 

One of our distinguished Taney County 
citizens introduced our great Senator 
last Sunday; and his eloquent introduc- 
tion was worthy of the Senator’s eloquent 
record in public service. 

So, today, with the consent of the 
House, I include as a part of the Recorp 
the remarks of Marvin Millsap and the 
address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON 


Obligation Expenditure | Unliquidated 
3 $411, 919, 000 $399, 342, 000 $12, 577, 000 
sowed ines 11, 800, 000 12, 377, 000 
2 423, 719, 000 411, 719, 000 12, 000, 000 


at the dedication of Table Rock Dam in 
Branson, Mo., Sunday, June 14, 1959: 


INTRODUCTION BY MARVIN MILLSAP 


Mr. Chairman, members of the dedication 
committee, distinguished visitors, and fel- 
low Missourians, someone has aptly said, 
“Young men shall have visions and old men 
shall dream dreams." ‘The project we dedi- 
cate today was first envisioned nearly a half 
century ago, and was a cherished dream of 
many men for the past 25 years. This is 
an important occasion, significant out of 
all proportion to its surface implications. 

I have heard it said by men privileged to 
know that this Nation would have found it 
most difficult to have made sufficient wea- 
pons for defense in the last great world 
struggle without the electricity generated at 
Grand Coulee and Boulder Dams. While we 
earnestly hope that no such need ever con- 
fronts us again, a sense of security comes 
from knowing that this dam and its coun- 
terparts on the White River will contribute 
substantially should the need arise. It is 
interesting to observe that the same groups 
that opposed this one, opposed those, as- 
serting loudly that there was no need for 
additional power. 

This project, as all others, represents the 
vision, the thought, effort and toil of many 
people. Yet it in no way lessens the credit 
due them to observe that projects of the 
size and scope of this one are usually com- 
pleted because of the skilled effort and 
staunch support of a few dedicated men. 
None is due greater credit, for none con- 
tributed more than the man who is here 
to make the formal dedication presentation 
today. From the day he was elected to be 
your junior Senator, he began a study of 
this project to determine its merits: and on 
this deserved basis put his thought, time, 
and effort, however, whenever, and where- 
ever it was necessary to make certain that 
this vision and dream would become a real- 
ity. With courage and determination, he 
challenged those who repeatedly recorded 
their hostile opposition to the principle of 
Government development, of the Nation's 
natural resources for the benefit of all. 

Since the beginning of statehood Missouri 
has been fortunate in the men she has se- 
lected to represent her in the U.S. Senate. 
No State can boast of a more outstanding 
group of men. Witness the distinguished 
names of Benton, Linn, Atchison, Blair, 
Schurz, Cockrell, Vest, Geyer, Stone, Reed, 
and Truman. When time and history, plod- 
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dingly, have written the record, it seems 
clear that the name of her present junior 
Senator will be added to this distinguished 
list. Having announced his intended objec- 
tive to be that of being Senator of all the 
people, he transformed this objective, by 
faithful and diligent performance, into real- 
ity by representing farmer, laborer, business 
and professional man, Republican, Independ- 
ent, and Democrat alike. If Missouri has 
been fortunate in his selection, the Ozarks 
community has been doubly so, for he has 
given to it time, energy, and thought out of 
all proportion to its acknowledged political 
and economic importance. 

The aforementioned Senators had one trait 
in common—a keen sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility to all the people of the United 
States. The present instance is no exception. 
His was the lone voice crying out in a wilder- 
ness of unconcern to alert the Nation to the 
danger to its national security, occasioned 
by the coming of the space age. Of lesser 
concern, but of great importance neverthe- 
less, has been his effort on the domestic front 
to show the need for a national water au- 
thority to explore, develop, and conserve our 
limited water resources to meet the needs of 
an expanding population and economy. 

The press, television, and radio record daily 
the hopes of many people that the Nation may 
have the use of his able effort in a greater 
area of endeavor toward a solution of the 
stubborn problems of the world that gravely 
concern man everywhere. They recognize 
in him an able public servant of great char- 
acter, willing to defend right as strongly as 
he denounces wrong, offering a far visioned 
leadership, characterized by proper propor- 
tions of progressive liberalism and valid con- 
servatism. Herein lies wisdom and sound 
judgment. I am pleased and prvileged to 
present to our good friend and fellow Mis- 
sourian, our distinguished junior Senator, 
the Honorable STUART Symincron—Senator 
SYMINGTON. 


ADDRESS BY HON, STUART SYMINGTON, OF 
MISSOURI 
It is a great privilege to be here at the 
dedication of this magnificent project. 

What a wonderful day for Missouri. 
Amidst the oldest and most beautiful moun- 
tains in the country, we have built our 
State's first multiple purpose project. 

For the many people who helped make 
this possible, this is the day of a dream come 
true. I wish all of them could be here, but it 
is good that many of those who made Table 
Rock possible are on hand. 

A project like this does not rise in a day 
or even a decade. A generation of patient 
effort went into Table Rock. 

The first surveys of the possibilities of 
building a dam on this part of the White 
River were made in 1912. Private surveys 
continued through the 1920’s. The hope for 
immediate construction was swept away 
when the depression made private financing 
impractical. 

Nevertheless the potential for water de- 
velopment at this site was too great for the 
idea to be abandoned. 

Early in the 1930's, Congress expressed in- 
terest in the development. After prelimi- 
nary surveys, construction at Table Rock was 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1941. 
Actual appropriations, however, were not 
voted until June 1952. 

The following year, a cutback in funds 
threatened the future of the project, but in 
1954, more funds were voted and construc- 
tion put back on an economically sound 
schedule, 

There were more delays and controversies 
familiar to us all. But now we have it, and 
all the frustrations of the past can be for- 
gotten in the fresh new hope of achievement, 
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Today is the beginning of an even greater 
era in the history of this beautiful section 
of our State. 

If Harold Bell Wright’s “Shepherd of the 
Hills” were to come upon this string of shim- 
mering lakes stretching from Table Rock 
through Taneycomo to Bull Shoals and Nor- 
folk, he would literally rub his eyes at the 
beauty which has transformed the economy 
of southwest Missouri and neighboring 
Arkansas. 

Table Rock Dam will provide a great new 
source of power for this area. When all four 
generators have been installed, they will pro- 
vide 200,000 kilowatts—a tremendous boost 
for the economy of this region. 

Table Rock will help protect nearly a mil- 
lion acres of land in this basin from damag- 
ing floods. Annual flood control benefits will 
average close to $1 million a year. 

Table Rock reservoir, with a surface area 
of 52,300 acres, and a shoreline of 857 miles, 
will provide unexcelled recreational facilities 
for many thousands of people. 

The White River country can rightfully 
claim to be one of the most beautiful spots 
in the Middle West. 

Now that the natural beauty of this area 
has been enhanced with this magnificent 
series of lakes, it should become—and I be- 
lieve it will become—the No. 1 recreational 
area of the Midwest. 

There will be expanded facilities for one of 
the brightest attractions of the Ozark coun- 
try—trout fishing. A State fish hatchery, 
fed by waters from this reservoir, is in opera- 
tion here at Table Rock, feeding an ever-in- 
creasing supply to White River fishermen. 

The Federal fish hatchery at Neosho will 
have its capacity doubled. Just this week 
$320,000 has been voted for a rehabilitation 
effort which will help stock the expanding 
fishing facilities in southwest Missouri. 

The Missourl State Park Commission is 
planning to develop areas along the reservoir, 
and on Friday the Senate passed a bill to 
provide for the sale of land to the State for 
this purpose. 

In planning for the full development of 
our State, we should not neglect our forests. 

In the Current-Eleven Point Rivers area to 
the east of here, progress is being made along 
that line. This week the Senate included 
in the 1960 appropriation for the National 
Park Service $35,000 for a cooperative study 
of the future of that area. The Park Service 
and the proper State agencies will cooperate 
in this study to plan the best development 
of this picturesque section of our State. 
This will be an important step forward for 
the Current-Eleven Point Rivers area. 

Local interests must work cooperatively 
with Government agencies to plan and de- 
velop our timberlands. Without such coor- 
dinated planning, the economic benefits 
which can be realized from Missouri forests 
will be lost. 

Many other river basins of our State need 
to be studied and developed as individual 
units, in a manner compatible with their 
potential. An example is the Meramec Basin. 

In developing these areas, we should be 
mindful of the advantages of multiple-pur- 
pose projects. 

Their dividends are many: electric power, 
recreation, flood control, and water conserva- 
tion, all for one investment. 

Some projects provide sedimentation con- 
trol. Others make rivers navigable. 

Where nature has given us a diamond, why 
not cut it to its many facets, instead of leav- 
ing some sides rough? 

The concept of multiple use is increas- 
ingly favored throughout the country. Many 
of the projects now under construction and 
being planned by the Corps of Engineers will 
provide a variety of benefits. 

Here in Missouri, for example, two multi- 
ple-purpose projects will soon join Table 
Rock. The Pomme de Terre Dam to the 
north is nearing completion, The Stockton 
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Dam on the Sac River is in the planning 
stage, and there are others. 

Each step we take in using our resources 
must be orderly and economic. 

A project once planned or partially built 
should move forward smoothly to its com- 
pletion. It should not suddenly be halted 
every few years, or with each change of 
administration. 

At the present time, the Government is 
practicing the policy of no new starts. 

Such a policy represents false economy. 

It means that needed projects will be 
delayed for several years, and orderly pro- 
grams will be disrupted—increasing overall 
costs. 

There has been much debate for many 
years over what expenditures our Govern- 
ment should and should not make. Even 
projects for the development of our natural 
resources have often been called wasteful 
spending. But it is mighty hard to argue 
with a dam in being. It stands, as you can 
see, solid and proud as an asset to the coun- 


Appropriations for projects like Table Rock 
Dam are not spending, but investment—in- 
vestment in the future of America. We will 
need more such investments in the future. 
Our country is expanding rapidly, with de- 
mands for all types of service increasing. 
Fifteen years ago the population of the 
United States was 140 million. Now it is 
175 million, and by 1975 will be 235 million. 

In 1952, the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission issued an excellent survey of 
the resource requirements of this country 
over the next few decades. 

The study pointed out that between 1900 
and 1950, per capita water consumption in 
the United States had doubled. 

Because our population had also doubled 
in that period, the demand for water had 
thus actually increased four times. 

This Commission predicted a similar 
doubling of per capita consumption over the 
period from 1950 to 1975, as the Nation's 
standard of living rises. 

Missouri, and the rest of the Mississippi 
Valley, is blessed with a large supply of fresh 
water. Properly utilized through prudent 
investment, it can not only support our in- 
creasing population but give the people an 
ever greater standard of living. 

Another key resource in which investment 
is wise is electric energy. The needs of our 
future growth are sufficient reasons for its 
development. This same Presidential Com- 
mission predicted a rise in our demand for 
electric power, by 1975, of 250 percent. But 
the clinching argument for investment here 
is provided by Premier Khrushchey's bold 
declaration of economic war on the United 
States. 

In the field of electric power, Russia has 
the resources to wage such a conflict. The 
Russians have 10 plants—four of which are 
completed or under construction, and 6 of 
which are in planning—each of which pro- 
duces more kilowatts than the largest dam 
in this country. Informed authorities in 
our Government have estimated that the 
Russians may have already surpassed us in 
the production of hydroelectric power. 

Moreover, in gaging the relative strength 
of the Sino-Soviet empire and the free world, 
we can no longer ignore the onrush of Com- 
munist China. Its hydroelectric potential 
has recently been estimated at nearly five 
times that of the United States. 

These figures are the measure of the chal- 
lenge. As the Communists develop resources 
that supply economic muscle to their efforts, 
we must match them to stay ahead. 

In our country, energy no longer comes 
just from fuels and falling water. We have 
begun to harness nuclear power for this pur- 
pose. 

A major source of power generation will 
continue to be water. 
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Thanks to enlightened leadership, public 
and private, today mighty power generators 
stand on many of our Nation’s rivers: 

But it is estimated that we still have de- 
veloped only one-fourth of the hydroelectric 
potential of the United States. 

A vast storehouse of 90 million kilowatts 
remains to be tapped through a sound pro- 
gram of waterpower development. 

America should move ahead with surveys, 
plans and sound construction programs for 
the basinwide development of the pewer po- 
tential of our rivers. 

Such planning should assure that the up- 
per and lower basin areas share equally in 
the benefits of water development. One part 
should never be allowed to benefit at the 
expense of others, 

The need for interstate cooperation is 
paramount in hydroelectric and water pro- 
graming. 

We face a national shortage of developed 
power. 

We must come up with nationwide pro- 

g to meet it. 

I hope that the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and the private and local interests 
concerned can join in formulation of these 
programs. 

Without such cooperation, a few may bene- 
fit, but the Nation will lose. 

I am confident that with prudent invest- 
ments in our own resources, our country can 
stave off any Communist economic challenge. 

America and defeat can never be made to 
rhyme. 

With the work, dedication, and patient ef- 
fort that went into the Table Rock Dam, we 
can remain the world’s No. 1 economic 
system. 

Let the new economic and recreational 
wonders of Table Rock be a vivid reminder 
of the richer life that can be available to 
all if we utilize wisely what nature has 
given us. 

Each new project is but another step on 
the road to a better tomorrow. 

We can be proud of what this dam repre- 
sents—a resolution writ into our landscape 
that the blessings which this country has 
received will be multiplied for the genera- 
tions to come. 


Nuclear War Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day next the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy’s special Subcommittee on Radi- 
ation, under chairmanship of our dis- 
tinguished colleage from California [Mr, 
Ho.irretp], will commence its hearings 
on the biological and environmental ef- 
fects of nuclear war. We do not live in 
a dream world but in an actual world 
in which every day everybody faces risks 
of one kind or another. The degree of 
these risks is to some extent under our 
control by reason of our freedom of 
choice as to what we eat, what we do, 
how we work, and many other matters 
of choice. The degree of some of the 
other risks we face is not a subject of 
our own choosing but are conditions of 
the world in which we live. 

In approaching these hearings such 
an evaluation of risks must be kept in 
mind. Rightly or wrongly the free 
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world has based its defense on nuclear 
weapons simply because Communist 
manpower resources give them over- 
whelming conventional arms superiority. 
Unless all its past actions are to be dis- 
regarded, the ultimate objective of the 
Communist bloc is one world, a Com- 
munist one. 

Realistically, it is safe to say that noth- 
ing stands in the way of accomplishing 
that objective except Sino-Soviet reluc- 
tance to pay the price of a nuclear war. 

The hearings will deal with what that 
price is. What it is to the United States 
and what it is to the rest of the world. 
What it is to present generations and 
what it might be to future generations. 

Capitulation to the Communists would 
avoid possible payment of the price of a 
nuclear war. But there is also a price 
tag on capitulation. It is the destruction 
of Western civilization and the relegation 
of its millions of souls of this and suc- 
ceeding generations to the slavery of the 
communes. 

What the hearings should provide is 
the information needed to compare these 
two prices; that is, the price of possible 
nuclear war and the price of capitulation. 
I have no doubt that the price of capitu- 
lation will be shown by far the most 
costly. 

I am frank to say that I opposed hold- 
ing the hearings, not because of what 
they will disclose, but for fear that the 
intricacies and technicalities involved, as 
well as temptations of the sensational, 
might make it difficult for the price tag 
I mentioned to be reported accurately to 
the public. However, the witnesses have 
been selected with extreme care. They 
are men of stature and knowledge. They 
will present their statements insofar as 
possible in nontechnical language under- 
standable to the layman. 

I am hopefully confident that news- 
men covering these hearings will report 
them fairly and fully, without concen- 
tration upon the sensational, and in full 
awareness of the hearings’ relationship to 
the future of Western civilization, as well 
as the United States. It will be under- 
stood that there is a price for not run- 
ning the risk of nuclear war, as well as 
for running it. There may also be dis- 
closed in these hearings ways and means 
to substantially minimize the latter. 


Toll of Traffic Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress concerned by the terrible 
slaughter caused by traffic accidents, and 
that includes all of us, are deeply grate- 
ful to our colleague from Alabama, the 
Honorable KENNETH A. ROBERTS, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, for the great 
work he has been doing to promote high- 
way safety. In that connection, permit 
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me to call attention of Members to a 
splendid paper by our colleague, which 
was read at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association in Atlantic City, N.J., 
June 7. The paper is as follows: 


First, I want to extend congratulations to 
the medical and allied health professions 
for the gains which have been made toward 
harnessing many of our mass killers. 

Within our lifetime we have seen many 
diseases which were commonplace early in 
this century conquered or brought under 
effective control. 

Even now we can look forward to a day in 
the near future when the terrible crippler 
polio will be a thing of the past. 

New surgical techniques and treatments 
have substantially reduced the number of 
deaths and disabilities caused by heart dis- 
ease, 

Progress is being made in the treatment of 
cancer. 

Yet we have with us today a situation of 
epidemic proportions which is raging out of 
control and getting worse by the hour. 

I speak, of course, of the tragic loss of 
life, productiveness, and property being 
caused by automobile accidents on our 
streets and highways. 

Certainly, you who are meeting here— 
the ones who are called day and night to 
pronounce dead the persons so needlessly 
killed—are in a better position to understand 
the problem than the average layman. 

Last year a great amount of publicity was 
given the fact that the traffic fatality toll 
was reduced by 1,700 deaths as compared 
with the figure for 1957. 

Why, least year we only killed 37,000 peo- 
ple. Killed them needlessly. I find it difi- 
cult to find any comfort in this fact or any 
cause for self congratulation. 

It is my belief that the most probable ex- 
planation of the declining death rate is that 
you doctors are simply getting better at the 
business of keeping people alive. 

Not so widely publicized, however, was the 
fact that injuries—in both number and 
rate—had been rising. 

Back during the Korean war, the U.S. Air 
Force got to wondering why it had so many 
men in hospitals with noncombat injuries. 

The investigation had barely started when 
the Air Force found it was losing more men 
from automobile accidents than from enemy 
action. 

Furthermore, the automobile injuries were 
usually more serious and required longer 
hospital care than the battle casualties. 

Further investigation revealed that this 
situation was true for all of our armed serv- 
ices. 

Then the U.S. Public Health Service started 
to look at the problem with renewed interest, 
and here we found the most shocking revela- 
tion of all. 

In 1957, the best estimate we could get 
from private sources showed that 1,400,000 
people were injured in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 

The Public Health Service study revealed 
that the true figure was nearer 5 million— 
nearly five times greater than we suspected. 

Five million injuries a year means 25 mil- 
lion days in bed at the hospital or at home— 
it means 125 people injured for every one 
killed in a traffic crash. 

I do not believe this terrible situation is 
going to be improved simply by asking our 
motorists to stop killing and maiming each 
other. 

Unfortunately, I think we must accept the 
fatalistic fact that all traffic accidents can- 
not be prevented. The more cars you put 
in one place at any one time, the more 
chance there is for an accident simply by 
the law of averages. 

And so long as we have accidents, we most 
certainly will have injuries. 
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As chairman of the congressional Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety, I have been 
studying this problem for about 3 years, and 
I have reached the conclusion that along with 
improved techniques for treating and healing 
our injured, we must have improved safety 
standard in the automobiles we drive to 
lessen the severity of those injuries and in 
some cases to prevent them entirely. 

I don’t think we can stop a driver from 
going to sleep at the wheel. I don’t think 
we can stop a faulty tire from blowing out 
and putting a vehicle out of control. I don't 
think we can catch every drunk driver be- 
fore he wrecks himself or someone else. 

But I do think we can give the driver and 
his passengers a safer package in which to 
ride and a far better chance of escaping death 
or injury. 

This to me is a logical conclusion and a 
logical place to begin working toward a cure 
for this epidemic. 

John Moore, who directs Cornell Univer- 
sity’s automotive crash research program, has 
stated that the seriousness of the injury 
appeared to be very largely a function of the 
shape and form of interior car components 
and how the body hit them. 

Dr. Fletcher Woodward, who heads your 
AMA committee on the medical aspects of 
automobile injuries and deaths, told our 
subcommittee: 

“We are convinced that if speed, reckless- 
ness, and drunken driving are controlled, and 
if improvements in automobile design are 
provided to protect those involved in colli- 
sions, then the present appalling toll of 
injuries can be reduced.” 

These facts have repeatedly come up before 
our subcommittee, and I am sure they have 
come to the attention of the automobile 
manufacturers. 

Yet, in my opinion, there has been no sub- 
stantial improvement in automobile design 
as far as the safety factors are concerned in 
the 3 years we have been studying these 
facts. 

With this in mind, I have introduced two 
bills which would direct the Bureau of 
Standards, certainly a nonpartisan agency, 
to prescribe certain safety standards for our 
automobiles. 

One of these bills would require all auto- 
mobiles shipped in interstate commerce to 
meet these prescribed standards and the 
other bill would require that all automobiles 
purchased by the Federal Government meet 
the standards. 

The latter bill would have the effect, we 
believe, of making the safety standards regu- 
lar equipment on all cars, as it would be 
impractical to manufacture one product for 
Government sales and a different one for 
regular dealer sales. 

I am sure that this legislation is going to 
be attacked as Federal intervention into 
private enterprise. 

I am equally sure that the attack will be 
directed from a highly industrialized area 
in the great State of Michigan. 

But I do not consider this any invasion 
of States rights, any more than I consider it 
an invasion of States rights for a Govern- 
ment inspector to certify that the meat I 
buy is safe to eat or that the drugs I buy to 
cure my illnesses meet certain standards. 

We have been told that the public will not 
buy safety equipment for his car, when it is 
offered as optional equipment at extra cost. 

But no one has told us that the motoring 
public would not benefit from safety belts, 
padded dashboards, windshield washers, 
positive action door latches, and many other 
devices, if they were made standard equip- 
ment on his car. 

I do not recall any great hue and cry for 
the public to demand purity in meats and 
other foods and drugs before passage of the 
Pure Foods and Drug Act. Yet we knew 
thousands were dying every year from 
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tainted meats, improperly canned foods and 
drugs dispensed with no supervision. 

Who today can deny that passage of the 
act and the resulting Government inspec- 
tions and standards has been of tremendous 
value to all of us and to the country as a 
whole? 

My bills have very simple objectives: to 
reduce death and injury and to provide the 
motoring American with the safest possible 
product. 

If it results in the elimination of knife- 
edged tail fins and projecting spear points 
from the hoods and fenders of our cars so 
that a little more money can be spent on 
cleaning up the interior, I don’t believe any 
of us will suffer or that the economy of the 
country will grind to a halt. 

There are still enough flexible factors such 
as performance, economy, price and acces- 
sories to leave the automobile market one of 
the most highly competitive in our country. 

I plan to hold public hearings on this 
standards bill in the very near future, and 
if the provisions of this legislation are in 
agreement with the policies of your asso- 
ciation, I would welcome your support and 
would hope that you would be willing to 
have a representative meet with us and make 
your views known. 

Briefly, I would like to discuss with you 
some other legislation presently before our 
subcommittee. 

Representative PAUL SCHENCK, my col- 
league from Ohio and ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, has a bill 
which would make it unlawful for automo- 
bile exhausts to discharge unburned hydro- 
carbons in amounts sufficiently concentrated 
to be harmful to human health. This harm- 
ful level again would be determined by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The Public Health Service has considerable 
evidence—admittedly some of it is still cir- 
cumstantial at this time—that air pollution 
is a possible source of lung cancer, and au- 
tomobile exhausts are believed to be a major 
contributor to air pollution. 

Then, in the belief that properly trained 
drivers have fewer accidents and traffic law 
violations, I have introduced a bill which 
would provide some Federal funds for re- 
search and facilities in the driver training 
field. These funds would be matched at the 
State level and control of their use would 
remain at the State level. None of the 
money could be used for teacher's salaries, 
and the Federal Government would only re- 
quire the submission of a reasonable and 
workable research plan before granting of 
the funds. 

All the testimony that we have had before 
the subcommittee has been to the effect that 
persons who have had formal driver train- 
ing have about half as many accidents and 
violations as those who have not been so 
trained. 

There is a great need for some sort of cen- 
tral violations section where the various 
States can check the previous record of drivers 
license applicants, and we have before us a 
bill which would establish such a records sec- 
tion. 

I do not mean that every time a motorist 
got a parking ticket his law violation would 
be flashed to Washington, but in the cases 
of the most serious violations, such as driving 
while drunk or any offense which leads to 
license revocation, a permanent record would 
be made of it. 

This would prevent habitual law violators 
from going to a neighboring State and apply- 
ing for a new license. At the present time, 
the States have no means of checking at a 
central location the previous record of any 
driver. 

The legislation I have mentioned here I 
consider to be of prime importance in bring- 
ing this traffic accident epidemic under con- 
trol. 
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My personal feeling is that the subcom- 
mittee has proceeded with extreme caution in 
its work and has sought in every manner to 
avoid compulsive legislation. 

But after 3 years of pointing out some of 
the things which need to be done, and with 
no indication of early action on the part of 
anyone else, I believe we must pass some sort 
of legislation in the best interests of the 
motoring public. 

The time has come when some responsible 
body must act to curb this terrible loss of life 
and property. 

And act is what we plan to do. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Slovak National Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the RECORD 
an address I delivered March 14, at the 
Benedictine High School in Cleveland, 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the declaration of Slovak national 
independence: 


It is an honor for me to be here with you 
this evening and to join with you in com- 
memorating the love of Slovak people every- 
where in the world for God, freedom, and 
individual liberty so well expressed in the 
declaration of Slovak national independence. 

The lessons of the ages teach us that 
from time to time evil forces arise which 
challenge the dignity of man and seek to 
overthrow the divine plan which secures 
that dignity. 

In our times we are faced with this chal- 
lenge on all sides. We find evidence of the 
dark ages in this 20th century. The human 
values which mankind has won at such great 
sacrifice are being trampled under the heavy 
boots of the Russian barbarians. At this 
turning point in history we are faced with 
a series of choices at the core of which rests 
the fundamental question “Are we willing 
to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage?” 

In a world torn by strife and tension, we 
are told we can have peace if we are willing 
to pay tribute to the new barbarians. The 
peace they offer in return is no peace at 
all; it is the strange peace of human slavery. 
Justice, the only basis upon which peace 
can be built, is rapidly losing its place in 
the affairs of nations because it permits no 
compromise on the dignity of man. A 
peace without justice is the certain formula 
for war, a war which no thinking man may 
countenance. 

What is the tribute demanded of us by the 
new barbarians as the price for an unjust 
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First, they are asking free men, par- 
ticularly the United States, to acquiesce in 
their enslavement of 35 percent of the people 
who inhabit the earth. They are trying 
desperately to drag the spokesmen for the 
Western World into another summit con- 
ference. At this conference they expect to 
force recognition of a status quo, that is, 
recognition of their right to enforce the dark- 
ness of despotism and slavery upon human- 
ity. They want free men to guarantee to 
them that their evil work will go unmolested, 
that the conscience of the West will not be 
moved by the sad plight of so many of their 
fellow men. As they hear the millions of our 
brothers now persecuted as martyrs to our 
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cause cry out for justice, they are fearful 
that these cries will be answered by a world 
enraged by man’s inhumanity to man. Evil 
works quietly in the shadows, always fearful 
of arousing the forces of righteousness. 

That is what lies back of the present 
Berlin crisis, precipitated by the barbarians 
of Moscow. First, we are told that unless we 
desert the people of free Berlin we will be 
driven out by force. When we responded to 
the threat by declaring our intention to 
stand fast in our defense of freedom, the 
Russians began a series of retreats. Pressed 
by the deadline which they were so bold 
to make, and in the face of our determina- 
tion to be firm, they have now taken the 
position that if we agree to a summit con- 
ference they will not cause a war over Ber- 
Un. This is apparent from the fact that only 
a few days ago the Kremlin spokesman stated 
the deadline of May 27 would be extended 
if preparations were under way for such a 
meeting. But, as always, there is a catch. 
The continued Russian insistence that no 
agenda be prepared in advance of the con- 
ference gives ample evidence that they intend 
to limit discussion to those items which force 
recognition of a status quo. 

It is strange, indeed, that at this point in 
our history, when free men have advanced 
so far in knowledge and accomplishments, 
we should be ordered about by the crude bar- 
barians. We must ask ourselves, has our 
civilization lost its sense of high purpose? 
Have we surrendered our mission to the 
world? There is mounting evidence that 
something is missing from our national life 
which, in past generations, made our coun- 
try the beacon light and great hope of the 
world, 

Not many months ago we had a strange 
visitor come to our country, allegedly on 
a vacation. He was the eyes, the ears, and 
the spokesman for the new barbarians. 
Every schoolchild in America knew who he 
was and what he represented; yet this same 
individual was wined and dined by influ- 
ential segments of our national life. He 
shrewdly dangled the prospects of huge 
profits before the eyes of those industrialists 
and businessmen who willingly paid him 
homage. He made no mention of the fact 
that he was simply carrying out the orders 
of Lenin, who held that when the time came 
the biggest capitalists would be anxious to 
provide the rope with which they were to 
be hanged by the new order. Nor did he 
mention the plan to destroy the hard-won 
gains of free labor in the United States by 
putting it in competition with the products 
of his slave empire. Few voices were raised 
in protest to this spectacle, and those who 
did raise their voices to the danger were 
branded as extremists and not representa- 
tive of traditional American hospitality. Few 
asked, Since when has it been the tradi- 
tion of our free people to extend hospitality 
to a person who has the blood of martyrs 
on his hands, to a person whose whole life 
has been dedicated to the destruction of 
those priceless values which we hold to be 
as dear as life itself? This emissary of evil 
left the United States with the false im- 
pression that we are a divided people; that 
we are more interested in material things 
than in spiritual and human values. He 
could no more understand the American 
people and our way of life than could Hitler 
in his time. The tragedy is that the false 
impressions gathered during Mikoyan’s short 
visit to our country will make our role in 
world affairs more difficult and increase the 
dangers of war. 

Now one hears the call for compromise 
on Berlin from quarters and individuals who 
should know better than to ask the Impos- 
sible. What do we have to compromise? 
All we have ever asked for is the right of 
the German people to determine their des- 
tiny by the process of free elections. We 
are fully prepared to accept the results of 
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these elections because we believe in the 
right of all people to seif-determination. 
It is the Russians, the new barbarians, who 
refuse to accept the verdict of the people 
directly involved. How can we compromise 
this position we have taken? There is 
nothing to compromise unless we are pre- 
pared to abandon our position of moral 
leadership in the world. 

There are other disturbing signs of free 
men growing weary and tired of the struggle 
for survival. For the many years of the 
cold war it has been our national policy to 
bring comfort and hope to the oppressed 
through the media of international broad- 
casts. Broadcasting to the people in the 
countries now overrun by the new barbarians 
in their native tongues, we have been able 
to keep alive their hopes for a better life, 
and a return to the civilization of which 
they are a part. This has proven to be a 
work of peace, because so long as they could 
hope, they could not abandon the heritage 
of freedom; they would not, in desperation, 
accept things as they are and make accom- 
modations with the despots. Now, we see 
this policy in the process of change, a change 
which bodes evil for the future. Gradually 
there are being eliminated the many voices 
which carried this message of hope. The 
Russian language, the language of the op- 
pressor, is beginning to monopolize the 
Voice of America programs beamed to the 
darkened lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

This tactic can only alienate our proven 
friends in these many lands and drive them 
into the camp of the enemy. Frequently I 
have asked myself whether this results from 
ignorance or from a secret agreement al- 
ready entered into by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to accept a status quo, that is, to 
recognize the permanent occupation of these 
once free lands by the new barbarians. 

These are ominous signs of the times, 
they threaten the precarious peace which 
now hangs over a tired and weary world. 
They are dangerous because the appetite of 
the aggressor cannot be satisfied by con- 
cessions, he must have everything or noth- 
ing. He understands firmness and courage, 
though he lacks it himself. The bully is 
always a bluffer and he dominates none but 
the timid.. 

But there are other signs of our times in 
which we can take comfort. A very large 
segment of our people have come to recog- 
nize the full meaning of the crises of our 
times. This awakening to the harsh realities 
of our divided world is being stimulated by 
the growing pressures put upon us. A move- 
ment to retreat from materialism is under 
way in the United States. More people are 
seeking their strength of purpose from that 
deep spirituality which is our heritage. 
When all is said and done, the strength of our 
country rests firmly in the hands of our peo- 
ple. It is within their power to use that 
strength as we face the test of our worthiness 
to lead the cause of peace with justice. In 
generations past we have not feared to face 
responsibilities, nor have we feared the 
threats and boasts of tyranny on the march. 
We, as a nation, have learned well that man 
lives not by bread alone. 

In the perilous days in which we are liv- 
ing, when human freedom has been taken 
from millions and millions of people by the 
tyrants of the Kremlin, we can, with profit, 
refiect on the history of the Slovak people. 
As good Americans we must be concerned 
with the fate of the Slovak people and feel 
it our solemn duty to do everything in our 
power to see that freedom is restored to this 
enslaved nation. 

The Slovak people can very well be a sym- 
bol of hope for the ultimate restoration of 
freedom and independence throughout all 
of Eastern Europe. History records that 
while they were under the hard hand of 
tyrannous rule for over a thousand years, 
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their spirit of independence and patriotism, 
their language, their folklore, and their 
faith, survived the test of tyranny. The 
gifts of St. Cyril and Methodius to all the 
Slovak people and to civilization at large, 
have proved that they can stand the test of 
time as well as tyranny. These particular 
saints of the Slovak people gave to the Slavs 
their first written language—old Slavonic— 
and were the trailblazers in the affairs of 
state administration. Their works distin- 
guished the difference between benevolent 
rule and rule by force. These lessons were 
so engrained in the Slovak people that no 
force can take it from them. 

With the breakup of the Austria-Hungary 
Empire after World War I, we witnessed the 
reshaping of the geography of Europe. At 
that time the Slovak drive for independence 
had reached a high peak in the history of 
its peoples. Right here in Cleveland there 
was established what later became known as 
the Cleveland agreement—a document which 
was intended to express the Slovak bill of 
rights. This Slovak bill of rights was to be 
the guidepost in the formation of the new 
Czechoslovak Republic. It is with sadness 
that I remind you that the Cleveland agree- 
ment was not honored in the formation and 
development of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and as a consequence, Slovak autonomy with- 
in that republic remained an empty promise 
up to the outbreak of World War H. But this 
said event of history did not break the spirit 
of the Slovak people, because under the 
leadership of Monsignor Klinka, founder of 
the Slovak Peoples’ Party, the cause of the 
Slovak nation was preserved, 

The agents of the Kremlin and the trai- 
torous agents in its cause will have no more 
success in subjugating the Slovak people 
than those who in history past have at- 
tempted this same goal. Alien occupation 
and oppression has not dimmed the aspira- 
tions and the hopes of the Slovaks, but has 
increased their determination for national 
independence. It is a well established fact 
that the resistance movement in Slovakia 
today is among the most powerful in all of 
eastern and central Europe. The spirit of 
independence, the love of country, and the 
burning patriotism of the Slovaks, must be 
regarded as a great asset in the struggle for 
freedom of the free world against the tyranny 
of the Kremlin. I hope that the free world 
will learn the full lesson of this resistance 
movement and that in the happy day when 
freedom is restored to the subjugated lands 
there will arise a free and independent Slovak 
nation. 

We are saddened by the events which are 
taking place in Slovakia today. There the 
evil hand of the Russian Communist is at- 
tempting to destroy the very spirit of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius and to reduce the 
Slovak people to a state of servility worse 
than that of the dark ages. But in their 
evil cause the Russian Communists shall fail, 
because the spirit of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
shall prevail so long as there is a Slovak 
alive anywhere in the world. 


Remarks of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon at the 11th Biennial Young Re- 
publican National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following remarks of 
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Vice President Nrxon at the 11th bien- 
nial young Republican convention: 


REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE III BIENNIAL 
Younc REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
DENVER, COLO., JUNE 19, 1959 


The Republican Party will have an un- 
beatable case to present to the American 
voters in 1960. 

American wage earners will have the most 
jobs at the highest wages, with the best 
standard of living in the history of the 
country. 

Our foreign policy has today, and will 
have then, the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, Democrat 
and Republican alike. It is tragic but true 
that the death of Secretary Dulles helped to 
make people in this country and throughout 
the free world realize that the “inflexibility,” 
“brinkmanship,” and “peaceful liberation” 
for which he was so caustically criticized, 
represented basic principles of the highest 
order. x g 

His “inflexibility” represented simply firm- 
ness where fundamentals were involved. As 
he said: “Communism is stubborn for the 
wrong, let us be steadfast for the right.” 

His so-called “brinkmanship” was the 
recognition of another ancient and honor- 
able principle—by looking a great danger in 
the face we may avert it and lesser perils, 
that the United States would refuse to be 
bluffed into surrender. : É 

And to those who scoffed at his advocacy 
of peaceful liberation for the captive peo- 
ples, he was stating the only position that 
a self-respecting free people could take. 
The Communists have no hesitancy in pro- 
claiming their faith in the eventual dom- 
ination of the world by dictators; let it 
never be said that we were less determined’ 
in our dedication to the cause of freedom 
from tyranny for all people. 

History will be the final judge as to the 
wisdom of the policies of this administra- 
tion. But of this we can be sure, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy firmness and 


strength is right, it has worked and the- 


American people, regardless of party, want 
it continued. 

In 1960, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people will recognize the striking 
comparison between the high standards of 
conduct of this administration and the low 
state of ethics and morality of the 7 Tru- 
man years. No greater service has been ren- 
dered by President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration than that of restoring confi- 
dence and respect of the American people 
in the honesty and integrity of our Federal 
officials, 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Republican Party is in its failure to win the 
support of more younger voters. 

It is not enough to ask young people to 
vote Republican. They must be given an 
active and important part in our campaign 
organizations. And one of the most effec- 
tive ways to enlist their support is to put 
more young candidates on the ballot at the 
local, State, and Federal levels. 

In 1958, one of the major advantages the 
Democrats had at all three levels was that 
generally their candidates were younger, 
more vigorous and articulate than ours. It 
is not enough to ask our young Republi- 
cans to be simply the balloon blowers, the 
confetti throwers, and whistle tooters in 
a campaign. If we want the support of 
young people, we must earn it by giving 
them more positions of responsibility and 
leadership in our organizations. 

There is no question but that we have 
the ingredients for victory in 1960. The 
great issues will be on our side. The best 
8-year record of any administration in his- 
tory will be working for us. Our Republi- 
can organization, learning from the defeat 
of 58, will be revitalized and strong. 
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A comparison of our record with that of 
our Democratic opponents should be enough 
to assure victory but we have a better case 
to present, one even more worthy of the 
great traditions of the Republican Party. 

Why is the Republican Party weakest 
among younger voters? In analyzing the 
reasons for this, let us see what young peo- 
ple want from government. The great issues 
of peace, prosperity, security for the future, 
and honest government have the same ap- 
peal to younger voters as to older voters, 
But in another respect, I believe young peo- 
ple differ from older voters. 

There are two conflicting theories as to 
what is the major motivation for people 
when they vote. There is one theory that 
people primarily vote their fears, that they 
vote against fears—the fear of depression, 
the fear of inflation, the fear of war—that 
they vote against rather than for. The 
other theory is that people vote their hopes— 
that they vote for those candidates and that 
party which promises the better life for the 
future. 

But, while both of these motivations affect 
voters, I do not think there is any question 
but that generally speaking young people 
vote their hopes rather than their fears; 
young people basically are idealistic and pro- 
gressive; they are not concerned primarily 
in keeping things as they are; they are more 
concerned with getting ahead. 

Therefore, I believe that if we are to ap- 
peal to young people we must do these 
things. We should point out the magnifi- 
cent record of accomplishment of the past. 
We should point out weak points of the 
record and programs of our opponents. But 
we should not stop here. We should go fur- 
ther and put our primary emphasis on the 
hope the Republican policies offer for the 
future of America. 

Let us apply this formula to the issue of 
inflation. We should point out why infla- 
tion is wrong. The fear of what will happen 
to the value of our pensions, our social secu- 
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rity, our life insurance, and the cost of liv- 
ing will concern young people just as it does 
older voters. 

But we should also point out why a sound 
dollar is right. Only when the dollar to- 
morrow and 5 years from tomorrow will buy 
as much as it will today, can you save and 
plan for your future. And only on the sound 
foundation of price stability can we avoid a 
boom-bust cycle and assure that the expan- 
sion of our great American economy will be 
based on solid investment in the future of 
the Nation rather than on the illusory value 
of inflated dollars. Let us take deficit 
spending as another example. 

It is pretty well established in the public 
mind that Republicans generally are for a 
balanced budget. On the other hand, the 
Democrats claim that they are for more 
schools, hospitals, highways, jobs, and secu- 
rity—things which they say more govern- 
ment spending can produce. If this is the 
way the issue is presented to the people, 
they will win and we will lose. 

We must not allow our Democratic oppo- 
nents to have a monopoly on being for what 
people want, The record proves that we 
have the better case to present. 

There are 5 million more jobs in America 
today than there were in 1952. 

In 1952, only 26 percent of American 
families earned over $5,000. In 1958, 43 
percent had an annual income of over 
$5,000. 

The average weekly wage of factory work- 
ers today is $90. In 1952, it was $67.97. 

In the 7 years of the Truman administra- 
tion the cost of living went up 50 percent. 
Under the 7 years of this administration, 
the increase has been held to 8 percent. 

Six hundred thousand more houses were 
built in the 6 years of this administration 
than in the 6 years of the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

Sixty percent of all American families own 
their homes today as compared with 56 per- 
cent in 1952. 
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More money has been apportioned to the 
States for highways under this administra- 
tion than during the previous 40 years. 

More than twice as many school class- 
rooms have been built during the 6 years of 
this administration than during the 6 years 
of the Truman administration. 

Over four times as much money has been 
appropriated for medical research than un- 
der the Truman administration. 

Eleven million more Americans have social 
security today than had it in 1952 and bene- 
fits have been increased by 25 percent. 

In summary, the Republican administra- 
tion produced the things that the Demo- 
erats promised. 

The choice is not between a balanced 
budget and progress as the spenders try to 
make it appear, but between real progress 
based on a sound foundation as compared 
with the illusion of progress on an unsound 
base. In essence, they want Government to 
spend more. We want people to spend more. 
Our programs work and and theirs don't. 

The lesson for Republicans, if we want to 
win the support of millions of younger voters, 
is very simply this: A defensive, static, keep- 
things-as-they-are philosophy, never wins 
against an offensive, dynamic, progressive 
program. 

The trouble in the past has been this: The 
spenders’ words are dynamic, their actions 
static. Our actions are dynamic, our words 
static. What we need are words to match 
our actions. 

We should be proud of the fact that the 
Republican Party is the party of sound poli- 
cies, of safe policies, of conservative policies, 
But we must constantly reiterate basic 
truths—that we are conservative because we 
want progress, that we oppose the big Goy- 
ernment programs of our opponents not be- 
cause they promise too much but because 
they will produce too little; that as a party 
we have faith in America, a belief in its 
future—a future in which people, rather 
than government, will play an ever-increas- 
ing and dynamic role. 
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Monpay, JUNE 22, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in our aloneness with 
Thee may we be spiritually aware of our 
oneness with all Thy children who find 
a home on this spinning island in the 
sky 


May the halls of this Chamber be as 
clear glass through which we see the 
needy lands beyond our horizon. 

In this and every moment of real de- 
votion may there come the humbling 
revelation that we cannot make our- 
selves one with other men until there is 
no happiness of others in which we are 
not glad, nor any wound of others in 
which we are not hurt, and that we 
are in very truth members one of an- 
other. 

May we here design our programs and 
shape our policies with the knowledge 
that every person is our neighbor, and 
we are to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
thus fulfilling Thy law which tells us 
that goodness is not good unless it suf- 
fers and shares. 

Deeper than selfish reason, bring us, 
we pray, even by Thy chastisements, to 
know, as all men must in the end dis- 
cover, that even an unshared morsel is 


spiritual death, and that life has no 
choice save to break bread or body in 
the eternal sacraments of finding by 
losing, which are the paths to final com- 
pleteness of life. 

We ask it in the name of the One who 
is the life and the way. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the previous session 
was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on June 19, 1959, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1) to amend the Federal 
Airport Act in order to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 5515. An act to amend the 1956 act 
authorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
locks and dams on the Big Sandy River, 
Ky.-W. Va., for the purpose of increasing 
the authorization relating to dam No. 3 on 
the Big Sandy River, Ky.; 

H.R. 7500. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, which may be outstanding at 
any one time. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar as indicated: 


H.R. 5515. An act to amend the 1956 act 
authorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
locks and dams on the Big Sandy River, 
Ky.-W. Va., for the purpose of increasing 
the authorization relating to dam No. 3 on 
the Big Sandy River, Ky.; and 

H.R. 7500. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; placed on the 
calendar. 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, which may be outstand- 
ing at any one time; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing subcommittees were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today: 

Automobile Marketing Practices Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Insurance Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Civil Service Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that on 
Thursday afternoon I discussed with the 
minority leader, and secured his consent 
to the arrangement to have the Senate 
adjourn from early Friday morning until 
Monday—since the session on Thursday 
lasted all day and into the early morning 
hours of Friday, and since last week there 
were several evening sessions—and not 
to have the Senate take up the confer- 
ence report on the housing bill until 
today. 

One of the distinguished minority 
Members is absent today. The Senate 
will proceed to consider the conference 
report on the housing bill; but we shall 
not insist on the taking of the final vote 
on it until that Member is able to return. 
We are very anxious to have the Senate 
act today on the conference report; so 
there may be an evening session. 

I should also like to point out that 
Friday a week ago I stated to the Senate 
that we were anxious to have the Senate 
dispose of a certain nomination, and that 
I would again attempt to obtain unani- 
mous consent to have the vote taken on 
Monday, or certainly not later than 
‘Tuesday, and that I wanted all Senators 
to be on notice that we expected to have 
the Senate proceed at the earliest possi- 
ble time to vote on that nomination. So 
Friday went by, after an official an- 
nouncement on the floor of the Senate 
which many persons obviously did not 
observe, because they said we decided on 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Tuesday 
we made an Official request. On Wednes- 
day we made an Official request. On 
Thursday we made an official request. I 
am glad the Senate was able to have a 
majority work its will. 

The Appropriations Committee has be- 
fore it the following appropriation bills: 
The general Government appropriations 
bill, which involves appropriations for 
the White House, and that bill is a very 
important one; the Independent Offices 
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appropriation bill; the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill; and the State, Justice, and 
Judiciary appropriation bill. All those 
bills have been acted on by the subcom- 
mittees. We expect all of those bills to 
be reported shortly by the full commit- 
tee. The report is now available from 
the subcommittee in regard to each of 
those bills. I have personally called cer- 
tain Senators who might be interested in 
certain items and have asked them to 
look at those reports. 

I should like to have all Members be 
on notice that conference reports and 
appropriation bills will have high prior- 
ity; that we expect to consider them as 
quickly as the Senate will permit; that 
the reports on the four appropriation 
bills are now available, if Senators de- 
sire to review them; that as soon as the 
full Appropriations Committee acts, the 
reports will be at the desk, for examina- 
tion by Senators who may care to look 
at them; that we expect the military 
construction authorization bill to be re- 
viewed in the light of the most recent 
changes and most recent decisions by the 
Secretary of Defense—changes and deci- 
sions which flowed, I believe, from the 
action of the subcommittee; and that I 
am hopeful that on Thursday the Armed 
Services Committee will act on that bill, 
which involves the defense of the Nation 
and is very important. 

There may be a Saturday session. 

There may be some evening sessions, 
because I know the Senate wants to 
transact as much business as it can, as 
expeditiously as it can, consistent with 
the painstaking review which we wish 
to give each money measure. 

I may say that I am informed that 
most of these measures—at least three 
of the four appropriation bills—are con- 
siderably under the budget estimates; so 
Senators who may be concerned in that 
field may want to review those bills, par- 
ticularly the parts of them in which 
economies have been made. 

I wish the Senate to be on notice of 
the possibility of evening sessions and 
a Saturday session, so that all Senators 
who may have speeches to make can 
make them here on the floor. 

I am informed that a delegation 
headed by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] for some time has had 
plans made to have a very important 
conference in one of our neighboring 
countries. Of course, Members of both 
parties will be on the delegation. I 
have consistently taken the position that 
the Senate cannot stand still simply be- 
cause two or three or four or six or eight 
Members do not happen to be present. 
I hope the Senators in this delegation 
can arrange pairs. If we have votes, 
both Democratic Senators and Repub- 
lican Senators can do as the minority 
leader and I do; we have a pair at all 
times. I think other Senators could 
well do likewise; and they certainly have 
my approval to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the other day I 
assured the minority leader—when some 
persons who were ill-informed or un- 
informed were making statements which 
were slightly political—that he could be 
sure that no vote would be taken until 
his Senators could be paired or could 
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return to the city. So far as Iam con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to have 
any Senator who happens to be absent 
from the city arrange with one of his 
colleagues on the opposite side to have 
a pair; and I rather encourage that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that committee business detained 
me so long that I did not hear the re- 
marks of the majority leader in regard 
to the schedule for today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are 
the same as the ones I made to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois on Friday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

I think we should fill out our conver- 
sation by saying now that I talked with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] in New York; and it is my under- 
standing that he will be here by 4 p.m. 
today. I am of the opinion that he 
would like to have a little time in which 
to present his views on the conference 
report on the housing bill, and that he 
would not wish to be foreclosed from 
having time to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly 
we shall not have the Senate act on that 
conference report until the Senator from 
Indiana is present. He has been very 
diligent and very nonpartisan, and he is 
one of the outstanding authorities in the 
housing field. If it is necessary to hold 
an evening session, we shall do so, in 
order to make sure that the Senator 
from Indiana has full opportunity to ex- 
press his views. All of us look to him 
for leadership in connection with mat- 
ters of this kind, and we know he has a 
substantial contribution to make. 

I did not desire to emphasize that 
that particular Senator is absent at the 
moment, but to emphasize that we might 
have to remain in session until this eve- 
ning and that we might also have to 
hold evening sessions for the rest of the 
time between now and June 30, because 
a number of conference reports will be 
coming from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, through its various subcommit- 
tees. I called the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russet] this morning about the 
military construction bill. I was told he 
was in attendance on the conference 
on the agriculture bill. 

I want all Senators to be on notice 
that 8 or 10 appropriation bills are going 
to be considered as soon as the Senate is 
willing to have them considered. There 
are going to be more than that number 
of conference reports to be considered. 
The Senator may be assured that we 
shall proceed until sometime after 4 
o'clock, when the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, CaPEHART] will have an opportunity 
to be here. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question. My understanding is 
that the subcommittee has marked up 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; and the 
bill covering general government mat- 
ters and the State and Justice bill. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. And it goes to the full 
committee this morning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At 2 o’clock. 
I mentioned State and Justice; general 
government matters; independent offices. 
I think the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill has been marked 
up, but I do not think it is planned to 
have it considered this afternoon. Iam 
not advised about that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wanted to be sure 
the Senator from Delaware, who has 
always some thought about the avail- 
ability of reports and hearings, fully 
understood the status so far as reports 
are concerned. So the independent 
offices appropriation bill will be marked 
up by the full committee. I assume re- 
ports may be available this afternoon, 
or, at the latest, tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was in- 
formed by the attachés of the Appro- 
priations Committee that subcommittee 
reports will be available. If there are 
any changes, they will be made, and we 
shall have at least a dozen copies or 
more available at the desk. We will not 
take the bills up until the 3-day period 
has expired, if any Senator cares to wait, 
or if any Senator insists that we wait 
that long. 

We will have a meeting on Thursday, 
and I want the Members of the Senate 
who plan to attend the conference in 
Canada to arrange either to have pairs 
or plan not to vote on the appropriation 
bill, because we plan to have a Saturday 
Session, if necessary. We want the bills 
to get to conference and to get them to 
the President before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the majority 
leader? With respect to the conference 
report on the housing bill, I am delighted 
it is going to be brought up today. I 
should like to speak on it when it comes 
before the Senate. I appreciate that 
the Senate will wait until the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] can return 
to the Senate. My remarks will not 
take too long. I have to preside at a 
committee meeting at 2 o’clock today, 
which commitment I cannot very well 
change at this time. Would the major- 
ity leader and the minority leader be 
willing to assure us that before there is a 
vote on the housing conference report, 
there will be a quorum call, in order to 
give us an opportunity to be in the 
Chamber? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Les. 

Mr. CLARK. All I need is a few notes 
to make a short speech. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PRESENTATION OF YOUNG AMERI- 
CAN MEDAL FOR BRAVERY 


A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the presenta- 
tion of the Young American Medal for 
Bravery, for the calendar year 1957; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORT ON PROPOSED DIABLO DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting, for the consideration of 
the Senate, a report entitled “Rio Grande 
International Storage Dams Project—Report 
on Proposed Diablo Dam and Reservoir,” 
prepared by the U.S. Section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, dated September 
1958 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, fiscal year 1958 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“ENROLLED HOUSE RESOLUTION 564 


“Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to repeal the Federal excise 
tax levied on telephone and telegraph 
services 
“Whereas the Federal Government levied 

an excise tax on telephone and telegraph 
services during World War II to help defray 
war costs and discourage the unnecessary use 
of such services during a period of great 
crisis; and 

“Whereas the national emergency has long 
expired as has the chief justification for 
imposing such a tax on the already over- 
burdened American taxpayer; and 

“Whereas telephone and telegraph services 
are essential to the orderly transmission of 
information required in the transaction of 
business and personal affairs and should, 
therefore, not be treated as a luxury item; 
and 

“Whereas the maintenance and use of 
modern communication systems is essential 
to the economic well-being and prosperity 
of this Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa: 

“SECTION 1. That this legislative body in 
assembly does hereby petition the Congress 
of the United States to repeal the existing 
Federal excise tax levied on telephone and 
telegraph services. 

“Src. 2. That duly authenticated copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the members 
of the Oklahoma congressional delegation, to 
the Honorable Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and President of the Senate of 
the Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 11th day of June 1959. 

“CLINT G. LIVINGSTON, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 
A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 

Commerce of Indian Rocks Beach, Fla., favor- 

ing the enactment of legislation to provide 

funds for the commencement of construc- 
tion of the West Coast Intracostal Waterway 
from Caloosahatchee River to the Anclote 

River, Fla.; to the Committee on Appropria- 

tions. 

A telegram from the National Catholic Re- 
settlement Council, New York, N.Y., signed 
by Rt. Rey. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
chairman, embodying a resolution adopted 
by that council, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide funds for the relief of 
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refugees; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarlan Association, 
at Boston, Mass., relating to a ban on 
nuclear tests and weapons; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the National Con- 
gress of Ecuador, expressing sympathy at the 
death of former Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Two resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, at Boston, Mass., relating to support 
for the U.S. Supreme Court, and civil rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

A resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association, at 
Boston, Mass., relating to integration; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Orange County, N. T., favor- 
ing the enactment of the bill (S. 1826) to 
amend the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1956 
and 1958 by extending the approval of the 
estimate of cost of completing the Inter- 
state System for an additional year, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


RESOLUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], I present, for appro- 
priate reference, a resolution of the sen- 
ate of the State of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS ON 
THE ADOPTION OF LEGISLATION PROVIDING 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 


Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States H.R. 6904, intro- 
duced by Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, of 
North Carolina; H.R. 6905, introduced by 
Representative FLORENCE P. Dwyer, of New 
Jersey; and S. 2026, introduced by Senator 
EDMUND S. Muskie, each of which seeks to 
establish an advisory commission on inter- 
governmental relations to bring together 
representatives of Federal, State and local 
governments for the consideration of com- 
mon problems; to provide a forum for dis- 
cussing the administration and coordination 
of Federal grants and other programs re- 
quiring intergovernmental cooperation; and 
to recommend the proper allocation of gov- 
ernmental functions and responsibilities 
among the several levels of government: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to establish said 
advisory committee on intergovernmental re- 
lations, as contained generally in the 30th 
report of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, in order to assure the fullest co- 
operation and coordination between Federal, 
State and local governments, and to promote 
greater understanding in intergovernmental 
problems and in the financial problems in- 
volved therein; and be it further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, and 
that copies thereof be sent by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the presiding of- 
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ficer of each branch of the Congress of the 
United States and to each Member thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 
Senate, adopted, June 10, 1959. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JoserH D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


RESOLUTION OF SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
TECTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FORESTS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests is a nonprofit organization 
which has long played a leading role in 
encouraging the conservation and wise 
usage of the forest resources of New 
Hampshire. The Society’s executive 
committee recently adopted a resolution 
commenting on the wilderness bill which 
is now pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to 
the appropriate committee, a resolution 
adopted by the executive committee of 
the Society for Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION 

or THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FORESTS, JUNE 15, 

1959 

Whereas the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests recognizes that 
wilderness areas for exclusive recreational 
use are a proper form of management for 
certain exceptional areas; but 

Whereas the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests is opposed to any 
change in the present policy of multiple use 
in the White Mountain National Forest: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the executive commit- 
tee of said society are opposed to the wilder- 
ness bill so-called in its present form, 

I certify this is a true copy of resolution 
dated June 12, 1959. 

LAWRENCE W. RATHBUN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF SUPREME COUNCIL 
OF ORDER OF THE SONS OF ITALY 
IN AMERICA 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution regarding 
immigration legislation which was 
adopted by the executive committee of 
the supreme council of the Order of the 
Sons of Italy in America at Toronto, 
Canada, on April 4, 1959. This same res- 
olution was approved by the grand lodge 
of Maryland at its 22d biennial State 
convention on June 7, 1959. Task unan- 
imous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas thousands of Americans, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and provisions of 
existing laws on immigration dealing with 
fourth preference cases, have filed appro- 
priate petitions for their brothers, sisters, 
sons, or daughters residing in foreign na- 
tions; and 
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Whereas fourth preference visas can be is- 
sued only when deficiencies occur in first, sec- 
ond or third preference which are allotted 
100 percent of the quota, a rare and un- 
likely occurrence in countries with low quota 
numbers such as Italy (5,645); and 

Whereas the accumulated backlog over a 
10-year period now numbers approximately 
80,000 petitions, causing an uneasy inter- 
national situation with national repercus- 
sions in many countries, including the 
United States; and 

Whereas Public Law 85-316 permits the re- 
uniting of certain relatives under conditions 
as therein stated: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the Supreme Council, Order Sons of Italy in 
America, at Toronto, Canada, this 4th day of 
April A.D., 1959, That we respectfully request 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States to amend the provisions 
of existing law or adopt new legislation, 
which shall include fourth preference quota 
cases, in the same classification as first, sec- 
ond, and third preference quota cases, thus 
permitting these applicants to enter the 
United States at an early date and reestab- 
lish family units which have been separated 
for long periods of time through no fault of 
their own; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to: The President of the United 
States; the President of the U.S. Senate; the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States; the Secretary of State of 
the United States; the chairman of the im- 
migration committees in Congress of the 
United States; the majority and minority 
leaders in both Houses of Congress; the di- 
rector of the immigration bureau, each of 
the grand venerables throughout the United 
States. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of resolutions 
adopted by organizations of the State 
of New York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON CIVIL RIGHTS BY New YORK 
COUNCIL OF PIONEER WOMEN 


We, members of the New York Council of 
Pioneer Women, in annual conference as- 
sembled at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Tues- 
day, May 19, 1959, hereby go on record in 
support of the civil rights bill, S. 810, in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate by Senators 
DoucrAs, JAvrrs, and HUMPHREY, and H.R. 
3147, introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives by Congressman CELLER. 

We believe that these bills, if enacted into 
law will be most effective, because they 
authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to bring injunction actions 
against those denying Americans equal pro- 
tection of the law, because of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 

We support these bills because we be- 
lieve that if enacted into law they will go 
a long way toward eliminating racial seg- 
regation in the schools of our country, and 
in protecting the voting rights of the people 
of the United States. 

RESOLUTION OF FOREIGN Am BY New YORK 
COUNCIL OF PIONEER WOMEN 

We, members of the New York Council 
of Pioneer Women, in conference assembled 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, May 19, 1959, 
hereby declare our firm belief in the im- 
portance of foreign aid, and the mutual 
security program as a vital contribution to 
world peace; and 
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We believe that all underdeveloped coun- 
tries should be aided in arriving at eco- 
nomic security as a way to that peace, and 
deeply concerned about the Middle East as 
the focal point of so many tensions; and 

We sincerely express the hope that our 
Government will include Israel and all the 
freedom-loving nations in the Middle East 
in the foreign aid program. 

Be it resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senator Jacop K. Javits, 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, and the Con- 
gressmen representing Bronx, Manhattan, 
and Queens, 

RESOLUTION or PUTMAN CovuNTY, N.Y., Boarp 
or SUPERVISORS 


State of New York, County of Putnam, ss.: 

Whereas there has been a tightening in the 
supply of mortgage funds for VA guaranteed 
loans generally throughout the country and 
including Putnam County; and 

Whereas qualified ex-servicemen in Put- 
nam County have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining such loans because Putnam 
County has been classified by the Veterans’ 
Administration as a part of the New York 
metropolitan area although it consists of 
small communities and rural areas without 
the extensive private lending facilities to 
handle VA guaranteed loans as required in 
the metropolitan area; and 

Whereas it appears that the only relief for 
the ex-seryicemen under these conditions is 
to have Putnam County designated by the 
Veterans’ Administration as a direct loan 
area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
does hereby recommend that Putnam County 
be designated as a direct loan area and that 
a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
two U.S. Senators from New York and the 
Congressman of this district with the re- 
quest that they take whatever steps deemed 
necessary to call this condition to the atten- 
tion of the appropriate officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with a view of obttain- 
ing the change in designation to a direct loan 
area, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 551. A bill to declare portions of Bayous 
Terrebonne and LeCarpe, La., to be non- 
navigable streams (Rept. No. 409); and 

S. 1356. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the disposal of certain obsolete Federal 
locks and dams in order to increase a certain 
authorization in such act relating to dam 
No. 3 on the Big Sandy River, Ky. (Rept. 
No. 410). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1264. A bill to amend the act providing 
for a program to eradicate the dogfish shark 
on the Pacific coast in order to expand such 
program (Rept. No, 411). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with an amendment: 

S. 1451. A bill to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 412). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 283. A bill for the relief of George Or- 
phanos (Rept. No. 413); and 

S. 1135. A bill for the rellef of Alice Ka- 
zana (Rept. No. 414). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1705. A bill for the relief of Ivan (John) 
Persic (Rept. No. 415); 

S. 1828. A pill for the relief of Kum Hung 
Seeto and Kum Wo Seeto (Rept. No. 416); 
and 
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H.R. 4693. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act so as to consolidate the referees’ salary 
and expense funds (Rept. No. 421). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 539. A bill for the relief of Miss Joyce 
Lee (Rept. No. 417); 

S. 640. A bill for the relief of Annibali 
Pellegrini (Rept. No. 418); 

S. 1791. A bill for the relief of Helen Haro- 
ian (Rept. No. 419); and 

S. 1940. A bill for the relief of Maria Ioan- 
nou and Vassiliki Ioannou (Rept. No. 420). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 7040. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 423); 
and 

H.R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 422). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R, 7343. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 424). 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1960 REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have all Senators 
know that very shortly we will send to 
the desk committee prints of a report on 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies ap- 
propriation bill, which has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The amount of the bill as passed by 
the House is $646,890,200. The amount 
of the budget estimate is $677,301,100. 
The bill as reported to the Senate and 
recommended to the Senate is $645,- 
418,200. 

Therefore the bill is a decrease of $1,- 
472,000 under that passed by the House, 
and a decrease of $31,882,900 under the 
budget estimate and $19,028,257 under 
the appropriations for 1959. 

I send the report and the bill to the 
desk for printing. 

I should like to inform all Senators 
that after we have a sufficient number 
of copies available, I will confer with the 
minority leader and the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee, and attempt to get consent 
to bring the bill before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
(No. 424) will be received and printed, 
ae the bill will be placed on the calen- 

r. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO ATTEND 
FLAG-RAISING CEREMONIES AT 
JUNEAU, ALASKA, ON JULY 4, 1959 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, I report an original resolution 

(S. Res. 135), which would authorize the 

Vice President to appoint seven Members 
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of the Senate as a special committee to 
represent the U.S. Senate at the cere- 
monies to be held at Juneau, Alaska, 
on July 4, 1959, where the US. flag 
bearing 49 stars will first officially be 
flown in commemoration of the admis- 
sion of Alaska into the Union as a State, 
and to designate the chairman of said 
special committee. 

Mr. President, I hope that all Sena- 
tors will take advantage of this opportu- 
nity, and I express the hope that every 
Member of the Senate will visit Alaska 
at the earliest possible moment. I think 
each Senator will be pleased and de- 
lighted with what he will find in the 49th 
State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 135) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Vice President is au- 
thorized to appoint seven Members of the 
Senate as a special committee to represent 
the U.S. Senate at the ceremonies to be held 
at Juneau, Alaska, on July 4, 1959, where 
the U.S. flag bearing 49 stars will first offi- 
cially be flown in commemoration of the 
admission of Alaska into the Union as a 
State, and to designate the chairman of 
said special committee. 

Resolved further, That the expenses of 
the committee, including staff members 
designated by the chairman to assist the 
committee, which shall not exceed $15,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the 


chairman. 
— y 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2212. A bill for the relief of Theodore 

Orel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 2213. A bill to limit the power of the 
States to impose income taxes on income 
derived exclusively from the conduct of in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bush when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 2214. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Ilia Tzovlas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McGEE (by request): 

S. 2215. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to court de- 
terminations of support for purposes of 
establishing dependency; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2216. A bill providing that hereafter no 
individual of less than one-quarter degree of 
Indian blood shall be entitled to any rights, 
privileges, or benefits granted to Indians by 
any treaty, agreement, Executive order, or 
act of Congress, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2217. A bill for the relief of Kenneth P. 

Taylor; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2218. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ricardo 
Ceballos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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S. 2219. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for construction of facilities for the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, to increase the au- 
thorization of appropriations for the sup- 
port thereof, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2220. A bill to strengthen the Commis- 
sioned Corps of the Public Health Service 
through revision and extension of some of 
the provisions relating to retirement, ap- 
pointment of personnel, and other related 
personnel matters, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Huu when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2221. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of Arthur F. Saladino, Joseph Spivak, and 
Irving Weinberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. McCartTHy) : 

S. 2222. A bill to amend the provisions of 
law authorizing Federal assistance for con- 
struction of community hospitals which will 
serve Indians; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2223. A bill to provide for the prelim- 
inary investigation and study leading to 
the establishment of a Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Tourway along the route of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2224. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Goodson; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 2225. A bill to amend section 203 of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of earnings individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from 
their benefits; 

S. 2226. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide extra credit 
for postponed retirement; and 

S. 2227. A bill to amend section 203 of the 
Social Security Act so as to prevent loss of 
income by beneficiaries because of deduc- 
tions from benefits on account of the charg- 
ing of earnings; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and 
Mr. Javrrs) : 

S.J.Res.111. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week following 
the Fourth of July as “Captive Nations 
Week“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. McNAMARA submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 50) in- 
structing the Federal Reserve System to 
assist the Treasury Department in man- 
agement of the public debt, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
McNamara, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 51) to en- 
roll S. 57, the Housing Act of 1959, with 
certain corrections, which was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 135) au- 
thorizing the appointment of a special 
committee to attend the flag-raising 
ceremonies at Juneau, Alaska, on July 4, 
1959, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. GRUENING, 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.” ) 


RESEARCH ON OCEANOGRAPHY 
AND REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
ENGLE, and Mr. JAcKSON) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 136), which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


Whereas expanded studies of the oceans 
and the ocean bottoms at all depths are vital 
to defense against enemy submarines, to the 
operation of our own submarines with maxi- 
mum efficiency, to the rehabilitation of our 
commercial fisheries and utilization of other 
present or potential ocean resources, to facil- 
itating commerce and navigation, and to ex- 
pand our scientific knowledge of the waters 
covering 71 per centum of the earth’s sur- 
face, life within these waters, and phenomena 
which affects climate and weather; and 

Whereas several other nations, particularly 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, are 
presently conducting oceanic studies of un- 
precedented magnitude on a worldwide basis, 
utilizing larger, more numerous, and more 
modern ships and more scientific and sup- 
porting personnel than ever before; and 

Whereas a Committee on Oceanography, 
comprised of eminent scientists from uni- 
versities and nongovernmental institutions, 
appointed by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, has pre- 
pared a report outlining objectives and rec- 
ommending a comprehensive program of 
oceanographic research to be carried out at 
nominal cost over a period of ten years; and 

Whereas the Office of Naval Research of the 
Department of the Navy, observing that there 
has been no effort to improve the Nation’s 
research fleet in the past fifteen years, and 
that there is need for more oceanographic 
scientists, laboratories, specially designed 
ships and shore facilities, has prepared a 
report recommending a ten-year, long-range 
program for oceanographic research which 
has been approved by the Chief of Naval 
Operations; and 

Whereas the Coast and Geodetic Survey of 
the Department of Commerce, directed by 
statute to conduvt hydrographic surveys, 
seismological investigations, magnetic and 
gravimetric observations, and other scientific 
operations, but restricted generally to coastal 
waters and limited in its work in these waters 
by obsolescence of its research ships, has 
drawn up plans to rehabilitate its scientific 
vessels and broaden the area in which it can 
operate, subject to departmental and Bureau 
of the Budget approval; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
erles of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, faced with a 
drastic diminution of a valuable food supply 
and resource and an actual decline of ships 
and facilities for fisheries exploration and 
research at a time when Soviet Russia, Com- 
munist China, Japan, and many other na- 
tions are expanding fisheries research in- 
tensively, has a plan, which still waits de- 
partmental and budget approval, to replace 
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its present small and overage vessels over a 
ten-year period: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate— 

(1) commends the report of the Commit- 
tee on Oceanography to the President, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and to the heads of 
the five departments and nine agencies 
which would participate in the ten-year pro- 
gram of oceanographic research recommend- 
ed by the Committee, for their study and 
consideration with a view to overcoming this 
Nation’s lag in this scientific field, and urges 
their support of a comprehensive plan that 
will assure the United States permanent 
leadership in oceanographic research; 

(2) commends the programs of the several 
agencies for rehabilitating their research fa- 
cilities and enlarging their oceanographic 
activities to the President and the Bureau of 
the Budget for like study and consideration 
with the object of developing a well-balanced 
and coordinated expansion of scientific ef- 
fort in this vital field; 

(3) concurs in the recommendations of 
the Committee on Oceanography that 

(a) basic oceanographic research be im- 
mediately expanded and at least doubled 
within the next ten years; 

(b) in the field of applied research fish- 
eries exploration be intensified, migratory 
patterns investigated, greater attention 
given to genetics of fish and other marine 
organisms, biological surveys augmented 
utilizing new devices, a program on diseases 
and other toxic effects in the marine en- 
vironment established, comprehensive stud- 
les made of the economic and legal aspects 
of commercial fisheries, especially in rela- 
tion to other industries, and research stim- 
ulated on the nature of organisms in the 
sea on which marine life of commercial or 
sports value feeds; 

(e) training of more oceanographic scien- 
tists in private educational and research 
institutions be encouraged and facilitated 
by the National Science Foundation and the 
Office of Education with the object of 
doubling the number of oceanographers at 
the doctor of philosophy level during the 
next ten years; 

(d) systematic ocean-wide and ocean-deep 
surveys be conducted by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and Hydrographic Office, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Department of the Navy 
to develop much broader knowledge of 
depths, salinity, temperature, current veloc- 
ity, wave motion, magnetism and biological 
activity; 

(e) research fleets of the various agencies 
and institutions engaged in basic or applied 
oceanographic research, of which most of the 
vessels are old and obsolete, be replaced by 
modern ships adapted to oceanwide scien- 
tific studies and furnished with advanced 
scientific equipment, and that the number 
of ships be increased 90 per centum within 
the next ten years; 

(f) shore facilities commensurate with an 
expanded program of basic research be con- 
structed in order to derive maximum knowl- 
edge from observations and collections made 
at sea; 

(g) development and utilization of deep- 
diving manned submersibles be expedited to 
facilitate maximum accomplishments in 
both basic and applied oceanographic re- 
search at all depths; 

(h) mineral research be undertaken on 
the ocean floor with a view to present or 
ultimate utilization of the untapped re- 
sources that lie beneath the ocean; and 

(i) extensive scientific investigations be 
made on the effects of radioactivity in the 
oceans including the genetic effects of radia- 
tion upon marine organisms, the inorganic 
transfer of radioactive elements from sea- 
water to the sediments, and the circulation 
and processes which control the dis- 
persion of introduced contaminants in coast- 
al and estuarine environments and in the 
open ocean; 
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(4) recommends that in order to co- 
ordinate the programs of the various agen- 
cies some method of interagency cooperation 
should be developed, possibly through an 
Oceanographic Research Board or Com- 
mission; and 

(5) recommends that cooperation between 
the United States and other nations in 
oceanographic research and exchange of data 
should be considered on a carefully super- 
vised and reciprocal basis. 


LIMITATION OF POWER OF STATES 
TO IMPOSE INCOME TAXES ON 
CERTAIN INCOME 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to limit the power of the States to im- 
pose income taxes on income derived ex- 
clusively from the conduct of interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be held at the 
desk until the close of business Tuesday, 
June 23, in order that other Senators 
may become cosponsors if they so de- 
sire, and that the text of the bill, and a 
statement in explanation thereof, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD, 
and the bill will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

The bill (S. 2213) to limit the power 
of the States to impose income taxes on 
income derived exclusively from the con- 
duct of interstate commerce, introduced 
by Mr. Buss, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, after 
the date of the amendment of this Act, no 
State, or political subdivision thereof, shall 
have the power to impose a net income tax 
on income derived by a person exclusively 
from the conduct of interstate commerce, 
solely by reason of the solicitation of orders 
in the State by such person, or by an agent 
or employee of such person, if such person 
maintains no stock of goods, plant, office, 
warehouse, or other place of business within 
the State. 


The statement presented by Mr. BUSH 
is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BusH 


The bill I have introduced today is in- 
tended to eliminate a chaotic condition cre- 
ated by a recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court which held, by a 6 to 3 vote, that the 
commerce clause of the Constitution of the 
United States does not prevent a State from 
taxing a foreign corporation's net income de- 
rived from sales within that State even 
though such transactions are exclusively in 
interstate commerce. 

The decision, handed down February 24, 
1959, in the cases of T. V. Williams v. Stock- 
ham Valves & Fittings, Inc., and the North- 
western States Portland Cement Co. v. Min- 
nesota, has thrown the commercial world in- 
to confusion. Businessmen are apprehensive 
that they may be forced to pay income taxes 
in every State in which they sell their goods. 

The problem this decision poses for busi- 
nessmen was well stated by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in a dissenting opinion, in which 
he pointed out that “interstate commerce 
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will be burdened not hypothetically but prac- 
tically.” 

“There are thousands of relatively small or 
moderate sized corporations doing exclusively 
interstate business spread over several 
States,” Mr. Justice Frankfurter wrote. “To 
subject these corporations to a separate in- 
come tax in each of these States means that 
they will have to keep books, make returns, 
store records, and engage legal counsel, all 
to meet the diverse tax laws in 49 States, 
with their different times for filing returns, 
different tax structures, different modes of 
determining net income and different, often 
conflicting formulas of apportionment. This 
will involve large increases in bookkeeping, 
accounting, and legal paraphernalia to meet 
these new demands. The cost of such a far- 
flung scheme for complying with the tax- 
ing r ts of different States may well 
exceed the burden of the taxes themselves, 

y in the case of small companies 
doing a small volume of business in several 
States. 

The decision has opened up a Pandora's 
box of difficulties and harassment for all 
businesses, y the smaller ones. It 
will take lengthy study to determine its full 
implications. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, as to the serious implications which the 
decision holds for firms engaged in interstate 
commerce who now, in each State to which 
they ship goods, find themselves open to pos- 
sible liability for income tax levied by that 
State on profits derived from sales attribu- 
table in some fashion to that State. Hitherto, 
such firms had come to expect that such 
profits were not taxable by a State unless 
the firm was engaged in intrastate business 
or otherwise legally domiciled therein. Also, 
there is the very serious possibility of double 
taxation of profits from the same trans- 
actions. 

In the application of the Supreme Court 
decision we find that the mere fact that a 
company sends a salesman into a particular 
State for the solicitation of business may sub- 
ject that company to income taxes by that 
State. 

My bill is designed to provide at least a 
partial remedy. It is not a total solution to 
the problem but it will, if enacted, afford 
relief to those companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce whose only activity in other 
States is sales solicitation and where no stock 
of goods, plant, office, warehouse, or other 
place of business is maintained therein, 

I feel that the bill is of sufficient urgency 
that the Senate make a special effort to bring 
it to a vote in this session of Congress. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE COMMIS- 
SIONED CORPS PERSONNEL ACT 
OF 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill entitled 
“Public Health Service Commissioned 
Corps Personnel Act of 1959.” I ask 
unanimous consent that a detailed 
analysis of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the analysis will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2220) to strengthen the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public 
Health Service through revision and ex- 
tension of some of the provisions relat- 
ing to retirement, appointment of per- 
sonnel, and other related personnel mat- 
ters, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Hitt, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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The detailed analysis presented by Mr. 
HILL is as follows: 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DRAFT BILL 


(A bill to strengthen the Commissioned 
Corps of the Public Health Service through 
revision and extension of some of the pro- 
visions relating to retirement, appoint- 
ment of personnel, and other related per- 
sonnel matters, and for other purposes) 


SECTION 1 


This section provides a short title for the 
bill, the “Public Health Service Commis- 
sioned Corps Personnel Act of 1959.” 


SECTION 2 


This section would preclude officers from 
being appointed or called to active duty in 
the Commissioned Corps at an age beyond 
which they could not complete the minimum 
career service of 20 years for purposes of re- 
tirement unless they possess exceptional 
qualifications. Exceptions to this limitation 
would be made in the case of Reserve officers 
who are called to active duty for 1 year or 
less or in the event that the Commissioned 
Corps of the Service is declared by the Presi- 
dent to be a military service. 


SECTION 3 


The number of higher grade appointments 
(full grade or above) authorized to be made 
in the Regular Corps in any fiscal year under 
section 207 of the Public Health Service Act 
is 10 percent of: 

(a) The number of vacancies existing on 
the first day of the fiscal year in the strength 
of the Regular Corps authorized by Congress 
in the Appropriation Act; plus 

(b) The number of officersein the Regu- 
lar Corps who during that fiscal year retire 
= for any other reason cease to be on active 

uty. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 
207 of the Public Health Service Act to per- 
mit those Reserve officers presently on active 
duty at the full grade or above to be ap- 
pointed in the Regular Corps regardless of 
the number of years they have been on ac- 
tive duty, if they have been on active duty 
for at least 1 year prior to July 1, 1959, and 
they apply for appointment prior to July 1, 
1961. Under section 207, as so amended, Re- 
serve officers entering on active duty after 
June 30, 1959 would be required to serve on 
active duty continuously for at least a year 
before appointment to the Regular Corps, 
but they could not apply for such appoint- 
ment after they had served continuously for 
more than 3% years. If such requirements 
are not met, or if a person outside the Serv- 
ice applies for appointment in one of the 
higher grades in the Regular Corps, the ex- 
oe 10 percent limitation would still ap- 

SECTION 4 

This section would revise the e. - 
tion 211 of the Public Health — A 
with respect to the retirement of Regular or 
Reserve officers of the Public Health Service, 
in a number of respects. The subsections 
and paragraphs referred to below are sub- 
section and paragraphs of the amended sec- 
tion 211. 

Subsection (a) sets forth the eligibility 
requirements and the methods of computing 
retired pay in case of retirement for length 
of service or age (64 years) of commissioned 
officers of the Service. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (a provides 
that all officers shall be . the first 
day of the month following their 64th birth- 
day. This provision does not represent any 
change in existing law. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) provides 
that commissioned officers may be retired 
by the Secretary, and shall be retired upon 
their application, after completion of 30 
years of active service. This provision, 
which is contained in existing law for Regu- 
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lar officers, would be applicable to Reserve 
officers as well, 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) provides 
for voluntary retirement with the approval 
of the Secretary, or involuntary retirement 
by the Secretary, upon completion of 20 or 
more but less than 30 years of service for 
both Regular and Reserve officers. Al 
this provision would provide a new t 
for Public Health Service officers, it parallels 
similar provisions applicable to members of 
the military services. 

Paragraph (4) of subsection (a) would 
establish the methods under which retired 
pay would be computed for active duty offi- 
cers retiring for age or length of service (20 
or 30 years). Under these methods, retired 
pay would be computed on (i) the basic pay 
of an officer’s permanent grade at the time 
of retirement or (ii) the basic pay of a 
higher temporary grade in which he has 
served on active duty for not less than 6 
months and which he would be entitled to 
receive if serving in such grade at the time 
of retirement. Basically, retired pay would 
be equal to 244 percent per year of active 
service times basic pay. In the case of 
physicians and dentists, there would be 
added to the active service otherwise 
credited to them 4 years, to compensate for 
professional education, and one additional 
year for a medical internship, which years, 
under current law, are also credited for the 
computation of basic pay. If, however, any 
period of such professional education or in- 
ternship is counted as active service, it will 
be deducted from the 4 or 5 years. In addi- 
tion, officers who are retiring for age, who 
at that time have completed at least 12 full 
years of active service and who do not use 
for civil service retirement purposes any 
service also creditable under the Public 
Health Service retirement system would be 
entitled to receive retired pay at the mini- 
mum rate of 50 percent of basic pay. In 
no event would retired pay exceed 75 per- 
cent of basic pay. Application of these new 
methods for computing retired pay consti- 
tutes a major change in the existing 
methods of computing retired pay under 
such circumstances. Under present law a 
Regular Corps officer appointed after his 
34th birthday and not later than his 45th 
birthday is retired for age at age 64 with 
retired pay computed at the rate of 75 per- 
cent of basic pay. Likewise, an officer who 
was appointed to the Regular Corps after 
his 45th birthday and who is now retired 
for age has his retired pay computed at the 
rate of 4 percent for each year of service 
times basic pay. This change in computing 
retired pay parallels the formulas applicable 
to the computation of retired pay for mili- 
tary personnel. 

Paragraph (5) of subsection (a) would au- 
thorize the Surgeon General, the Deputy 
Surgeon General, and Assistant Surgeons 
General to be retired, with the approval of 
the President, after completion of 25 years 
of active commissioned service in the Public 
Health Service and after four or more years 
in any one or a combination of the general 
officer grades. This provision, which is pres- 
ently applicable only to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, parallels provisions applicable to the 
military services, inasmuch as all military 
medical and dental officers may retire after 
26 years of service (after 25 years of service 
for medical officers in some instances) with 
full retired pay. 

Subsection (b) of the amended section 211 
of the Public Health Service Act provides 
that if retired pay is computed under sub- 
ection (a) (4) of the same section on the 
basis of the highest temporary grade held, 
the basic pay involved in the computation 
would be that pay to which the officer would 
be entitled if serving on active duty in such 
grade on the date of his retirement, regard- 
less of the pay or pay grade of such grade at 
the time the officer served in such grade. 
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This jon is similar to provisions cur- 
rently applicable to the members of the 
military services. 

Subsection (c) of the amended section 211 
extends to Reserve officers entitled to retired 
pay under the Public Health Service staff 
retirement program an existing provision of 
law which permits the involuntary recall to 
active duty of Regular Corps officers during 
periods when the Commissioned Corps is a 
military service. 

Subsection (d) of the amended section 211 
defines the term “active service” for purposes 
of establishing eligibility for and the com- 
putation of retired pay. It would include 
(J) all active service in any of the uniformed 
services, including the Commissioned Corps 
of the Public Health Service, but excluding 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey; (ii) employ- 
ment with the Public Health Service, other 
than as a commissioned officer, but not to ex- 
ceed the last 5 years of such employment 
preceding retirement whether or not such 
years are continuous, and limited to those 
types of employment which are performed by 
commissioned officers; and (iii) all other 
active service in another uniformed service 
(excluding the Coast and Geodetic Survey) 
which is creditable for retirement purposes 
under laws governing the retirement of 
members of such other uniformed service. 
This subsection would change existing law 
in two major respécts. It would authorize 
credit, for all retirement purposes, of active 
service in the other uniformed services, ex- 
cluding the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Moreover, it would limit to a maximum of 5 
years (the last 5 years) the crediting of 
civilian service with the Public Health 
Service. 

Subsection (e) of the amended section 211 
would authorize the crediting of a part of 
a year of 6 months or more as a whole year 
for purposes of determining the number of 
years by which the appropriate percentage 
(2% percent) of an officer's basic pay would 
be multiplied to compute his retired pay. 
This follows the law applicable to the mili- 
tary services. 3 

Subsection (f) of the amended section 211 
would, in addition to a few drafting changes, 
amend the existing subsection (g) of section 
211 to impose, with respect to the crediting 
of noncommissioned employment in the Pub- 
lic Health Service for disability retirement 
purposes, the same limitations as are con- 
tained in subsection (d) of the amended 
section 211, described above. 


SECTION 5 


Subsection (a) of section 5 of the bill 
would amend section 2 of the Public Health 
Service Act to add a new subsection (p) de- 
fining “uniformed service.” The term would 
include the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Service, 
or Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Subsection (b) of section 5 would amend 
section 208(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize Reserve officers retired for 
age, length of service, or disability to pur- 
chase supplies, such as quartermaster sup- 
plies, from the military services on the same 
basis as such supplies may be purchased by 
Officers of the military services. The present 
provision is further amended by deleting the 
word “quartermaster,” as supplies sold by 
services other than the Army are not known 
as quartermaster supplies, 

Subsection (c) of section 5 would amend 
section 21008) (3) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act which relates to the retired pay of a 
full grade officer of the Regular Corps who 
is twice passed over for permanent promo- 
tion to the senior grade and who is subse- 
quently retired. The bill would make it 
clear that his retired pay would be computed 
on the basis of the basic pay of his perma- 
ment grade, 

Subsection (d) of section 5 would amend 
section 326(a) of the Public Health Service 
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Act to delete therefrom all references to re- 
tired personnel of the Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service. The inclusion of such personnel in 
the existing section 326(a) permits such per- 
sons to receive medical care from civilian fa- 
cilities in emergencies. Such benefit is not 
available to retired personnel of the military 
services who are entitled to medical care only 
at medical facilities of the uniformed sery- 
ices pursuant to section 301(b) of the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act. The only in- 
tent of this amendment is to establish parity 
between retired personnel of the Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service and retired personnel of the 
military services. 
SECTION 6 

One of the main purposes of this section 
is to safeguard rights earned under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act for Reserve officers 
transferred from the civil service retirement 
system to the staff retirement system pro- 
posed by this bill. 

Subsection (a) of section 6 provides that 
service, prior to July 1, 1959, as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service shall be considered, 
for purposes of credit under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as civilian service. (Serv- 
ice in the Reserve Corps is already considered 
as civilian service for the purposes of such 
act.) Such Regular Corps service would not, 
however, be considered as civilian service 
for purposes of section 3(f) of the act which 
requires 5 years of civilian service for eligibil- 
ity for an annuity under the act. In other 
words, such Regular Corps service would be 
creditable under the act only if the officer, 
after his resignation from the service, com- 
pleted 5 years in a civil service position 
subject to the act. One additional exception 
to this general provision is made in subsec- 
tion (b) of section 6 (explained below). 
‘Also, this subsection provides that Reserve 
officers, whether on active duty or in an in- 
active status shall be considered as yolun- 
tarily separated on June 30, 1959, from civil- 
ian positions subject to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, Under this provision any Re- 
serve officer who, as of July 1, 1959, had 5 
years or more of service creditable under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, including his 
Public Health Service reserve service, could 
elect to leave his money in the civil service 
retirement fund and receive a deferred an- 
nuity based on such service commencing 
at age 62. 

Subsection (b) provides the general rule 
which would preclude the crediting of serv- 
ice under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
in the case of an officer retiring from the 
Public Health Service, if such service is also 
creditable for retirement purposes under the 
Public Health Service staff retirement sys- 
tem. Any service which is so creditable, such 
as active commissioned reserve service be- 
fore July 1, 1959, or civil service employment 
with the Public Health Service performed at 
any time, would not, except as explained be- 
low, be credited for civil service retirement 
purposes upon an officer's retirement under 
the Public Health Service staff retirement 
plan, regardless of whether such service 
would be used in the computation of the 
Officer’s retired pay from the Public Health 
Service. If, however, an officer has, at the 
time of his retirement from the Public 
Health Service for age or length of service, 
service which is dually creditable under both 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and the 
Public Health Service staff retirement sys- 
tem and which was performed before July 
1, 1959, and has not applied for and received 
a refund of his civil service retirement de- 
ductions covering such service, he may waive 
the use of such credits in computing his 
Public Health Service retired pay and use 
such credits for annuity purposes under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. For example, 
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an officer, who had 10 years of active reserve 
service on January 1, 1959, and 20 years of 
such service thereafter, applies for retire- 
ment upon completion of 30 years of service. 
He may elect to have his retired pay from 
the Public Health Service computed at the 
rate of 2½ percent times 30 years times asic 
pay, or at the rate of 2½ percent times 20 
years times basic pay, thus permitting the 
officer to use his 10 years of service before 
July 1, 1959, for civil service retirement pur- 


Subsection (c) of section 6 amends sec- 
tion 1(r) of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
This section defines military service“ for 
purpose of that act. The amendment would 
bring service after June 30, 1959, in the Regu- 
lar or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service within the meaning of the term. 


SECTION 7 


Under an amendment of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, enacted in 1956; no service 
in a uniformed service performed after 1956 
may be creditable thereunder if a person is 
or becomes eligible for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance payments. The 
purpose of this limitation is to preclude a 
civilian employee who enters military service 
from having this period of service credited 
under both programs. As the Civil Service 
Retirement Act authorizes a civilian em- 
ployee to receive gratuitous credit for mili- 
tary service, this limitation is not unreason- 
able. Public Health Service Reserve officers, 
however, are compelled to pay for both Civil 
Service Retirement (at the rate of 6% per- 
cent of basic pay) and old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance (at the rate of 24 
percent of basic pay through 1958 and since 
then 2½ percent) with respect to their serv- 
ice after 1956 and, assuming enactment of 
the enclosed draft bill, before July 1, 1959. 
Yet, the limitation described above is appli- 
cable to this group of officers who are the 
only group of Federal personnel in this sit- 
uation, Section 7 of the draft bill would re- 
solve this unusual situation to some extent, 
by permitting such an officer (or his sur- 
vivors) to use such service for Civil Service 
retirement purposes for purposes of. old-age 
survivors, and disability insurance, as he (or 
his survivors) may elect. 


SECTION 8 


Subsection (a) and (b) of section 8 pro- 
vide effective dates for the amendment made 
by the bill. 

Subsection (c) is a savings provision per- 
taining to officers of the Regular Corps on 
active duty on the date of enactment of the 
bill (including officers on detail on a leave- 
without-pay basis). Its purpose would be to 
enable such officers to retire and have their 
retired pay computed under either the old or 
the new section 211, at their election. 

Subsection (d) of section 8 is a savings 
provision for Reserve officers on active duty 
on June 30, 1959 (including those on detail 
on a leave-without-pay basis). Under the 
existing section 211 Reserve officers are, for 
purposes of disability retirement, credited 
with all their civilian service with the Public 
Health Service. Under the amended section 
211 the crediting of such service would be 
limited to 5 years. Thus, to prevent a loss in 
existing retirement credits, subsection (d) 
would provide that all Reserve officers on ac- 
tive duty on June 30, 1959 could use the 
service with which they are credited on the 
preceding day for purposes of disability re- 
tirement under the amended section 211, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a series of three bills to amend the 
Social Security Act. 
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The first bill would permit social se- 
curity beneficiaries to earn more money 
on their own and still be able to draw 
benefits. 

Under present law, a person may not 
earn more than $1,200 a year and still 
receive his full social security benefit, 

An original purpose of the social se- 
curity law was to facilitate the with- 
drawal of older workers from the labor 
force. This law was written in depres- 
sion times. Young people, hungry for 
jobs, moved into the working force when 
their seniors retired. 

The so-called earnings test, the ceiling 
on outside income, was one way of ac- 
complishing this aim of discouraging 
older workers from continuing in their 
jobs. 

Clearly, the emphasis of our social se- 
curity programs has changed since those 
days. 

The bills I introduce today would ac- 
complish these purposes: 

First. Raise from $1,200 a year to 
$1,800 the amount which can be earned 
as income without reduction of the bene- 
ficiary’s eligibility for full old age and 
survivors’ insurance retirement benefits. 

Second. Permit workers who postpone 
retirement to accumulate extra pension 
credits for use when they finally do re- 
tire. At present, the average age of 
first entitlement to old-age insurance 
benefits is about 68 to 69 years. In- 
creasing benefits for persons who delay 
retirement after 65 would provide an 
incentive for older workers to continue 
in productive employment as long as 
they are useful. Presently, these indi- 
viduals simply lose the benefits to which 
their years of employment under the 
system would have normally entitled 
them. My bill proposes an increase of 
one-fourth of 1 percent for each month 
of delayed retirement, or 3 percent a 
year. 

Third. Prevent actual loss of income as 
a result of staying on the job past retire- 
ment age. Under existing law, it is pos- 
sible to lose more in benefits deducted 
as a result of outside income than is 
ienna from the outside employment it- 
self. 
The 85th Congress took a halting step 
toward removing the discrimination 
against older workers created by the in- 
equitable earnings test. In the omni- 
bus social security bill passed last year, 
Congress raised from $80 to $100 the 
monthly limit on outside earnings which 
a beneficiary could make without losing 
@ month’s benefits. Thus, a bill which 
I, along with others, had previously of- 
fered was enacted into law. 

But this was a minor change, indeed, 
and further improvement ought to be 
made. The Senate Finance Committee, 
after thorough consideration of the 
earnings test in 1954, made this report 
to the Senate: 

Monthly benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system are paid upon 
the retirement or death of the family earner. 
Consequently, the law provides that benefits 
are not payable to persons otherwise eligible 
for benefits if they have substantial em- 
ployment or self-employment earnings, as 
determined under the retirement test set 
out In the act. 

Your committee seeks to maintain this 
principle, but has determined that certain 
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amendments should be made to increase the 
equity of the retirement test and to afford 
greater opportunities to retired individuals 


to supplement their benefits through earn- 


ings from part-time or intermittent work. 


I believe we should move toward these 
reasonable goals now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Case of 
New Jersey, were received, read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 

S. 2225. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of earnings individuals are per- 
mitted to earn without suffering deductions 
from their benefits; 

S. 2226. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide extra credit 
for postponed retirement; and 

S. 2227. A bill to amend section 203 of the 
Social Security Act so as to prevent loss of 
income by beneficiaries because of deduc- 
tions from benefits on account of the 
charging of earnings. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to provide for the designation 
of the week following the Fourth of 
July as “Captive Nations Week.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution may lie on the table 
until Friday, June 26, to enable any 
Senators who may wish to join as spon- 
sors of the joint resolution to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 111) 
providing for the designation of the 
week following the Fourth of July as 
“Captive Nations Week”, introduced by 
Mr. DoucLas (for himself and Mr. 
Javits), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, des- 
pite all the talk about more talkathons, 
whether at Geneva, the summit, or else- 
where, sober minds throughout the world 
cannot escape the contemplation of basic 
issues that divide the world. Mere 
symptoms considered at Geneva or at a 
summit will not assure us the basis of 
peace with justice. This concentration 
on symptoms—today Berlin, tomorrow 
something else—plays more and more 
into the poker hands of Moscow. To our 
own advantage, not to say in behalf of 
truth, at these conferences we should be 
relating these symptoms to their basic 
causes. This, unfortunately, we are not 
doing, and the impression created by us 
throughout the world are not favorable 
to us. 

The most basic of issues is the con- 
tinued enslavement of the captive na- 
tions. It is this issue that underlies the 
so-called Berlin crisis. It is this issue 
that will be at the foundation of sub- 
sequent crises manufactured by Moscow. 


June 22 


The Berlin issue is an inseparable part 
of the larger issue of a free and reunified 
Germany and this larger issue is but a 
part of the general problem of the cap- 
tive nations. Yet at Geneva and in offi- 
cial quarters little if anything is heard 
about the captive mations. The very 
cause of our international erises and 
tensions is perilously overlooked. This 
Situation has developed so that count- 
less thoughtful minds in this country 
and elsewhere are beginning to ask: “Is 
this the preliminary stage to our eventual 
acquiescence in the permanent captivity 
of nations in the vast Communist 
empire?” 

Careful analysts know that ever since 
the launching of the sputniks, the Rus- 
sian colonialist, Khrushchev, has sought 
a summit conference to eke out such 
Western acquiescence. The Berlin crisis 
was created as a means to obtain a sum- 
mit conference. And at a summit con- 
ference the very omission of a serious 
discussion about the liberation of cap- 
tive nations, both in Europe and Asia, 
would be tantamount—or so construed 
by Communist propaganda—to Western 
submission on this basic issue. 

Such an outcome would undoubtedly 
be the greatest victory of Russian cold 
war diplomacy since the very beginnings 
of the Communist Empire in 1918. It 
would irreparably damage our most 
powerful deterrent against further Com- 
munist aggression and, quite likely, a 
global hot war. This deterrent is made 
up of the national loyalties and freedom 
aspirations of the captive millions in 
Europe and Asia. 

This clever and diabolical scheme con- 
trived by the wily Khrushchev must be 
thwarted. The process of substituting 
symptoms for their causes cannot be 
allowed to go too far. Realism must be 
injected soon in our negotiations with 
the Kremlin tyrants. As we Americans 
approach our own forthcoming Inde- 
pendence Day celebrations, the time has 
come for some sober thinking and re- 
flecting. 

Our society, to be sure, is not perfect. 
But by all evidence it is unquestionably 
one that has given so much in so many 
ways to so many within a short span in 
the history of man. It is one which has 
made this Nation powerful, exemplary 
and widely respected. Contrary to some 
false notions, we do possess a rich and 
articulate ideology which inspires our 
continued growth as a strong-willed na- 
tion and affords us the successful means 
to cope with the zig-zags of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. This 
ideology is plainly and concretely spelled 
out in our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

With this approaching Independence 
Day it is therefore timely that we reflect 
upon the moral and political principles 
embodied in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Even more important is the 
application of these perennial principles 
to other nations and peoples. In our 
own basic security interest, these prin- 
ciples must be steadfastly held out to all 
the nations which have been raped and 
exploited by imperial Moscow since 1918, 
For our own national freedom we cannot 
afford to dissipate this greatest deter- 
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rent against Russian Communist ex- 
pansionism and a global hot war. 

I believe that it is most fitting and 
proper for us as freemen to express our 
moral commitment to the freedom and 
self-determination of the peoples of the 
captive nations on the eve of our In- 
dependence Day. I therefore introduce 
a joint resolution which provides for a 
Presidential proclamation designating 
the week following the Fourth of July 
as “Captive Nations Week.” I am con- 
fident that this resolution reflects the 
thoughts and sentiments not only of the 
American people, not only of the peoples 
in the free world, but also of the captive 
millions behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp at this point for 
the information of Senators, together 
with the first chapter from Mr, Harry 
Welton's recent, thought-provoking book 
“The Third World War: Trade and In- 
dustry—The New Battleground.” This 
chapter, entitled “The Struggle for the 
World,” with penetrating insight sum- 
marizes the Communist actions subju- 
gating the captive nations and their 
latest tactics and maneuvers reaching 
out to dominate the rest of the free 
world. It is a sober reminder of the 
grave dangers we face. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and chapter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Joint resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of the week following the Fourth of 
July as “Captive Nations Week” 

Whereas the greatness of the United 
States is in large part attributable to its 
having been able, through the democratic 
process, to achieve a harmonious national 
unity of its people, even though they stem 
from the most diverse of racial, religious, 
and ethnic backgrounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to pos- 
sess a warm understanding and sympathy 
for the aspirations of peoples everywhere 
and to recognize the natural interdepend- 
ency of the peoples and nations of the world; 
and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations 
and constitutes a detriment to the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States and of all the 
free peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, and other 
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religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States that the desire 
for liberty and independence on the part of 
the peoples of these conquered nations 
should be steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled, That the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation on 
the Fourth of July, 1959, declaring the week 
following such day as “Captive Nations 
Week” and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. The President 
is further authorized and requested to issue 
a similar proclamation on each succeeding 
Fourth of July until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been achieved 
for all the captive nations of the world. 


The chapter from the book presented 
by Mr. Dovustas is as follows: 


Tue Turrp WORLD War: TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRY—THE NEW BATTLEGROUND 


(By Harry Welton) 
CHAPTER I. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD 


In every inhabited part of the world the 
forces of communism and democracy are 
locked together in combat, In this struggle 
there are no neutral territories. In some 
countries the Communists are firmly en- 
trenched; in others, such as the United States 
and the British Commonwealth, the free peo- 
ples hold positions of immense strength. 
There is, however, a vast no man’s land 
composed of nations in which the issue is 
im the balance, where probably within the 
next two decades the supremacy of one side 
or another will decide the fate of mankind 
for centuries to come. 

This is not an all-out military struggle, 
and it is unlikely to develop into one, fought 
even with conventional weapons. A nuclear 
war, with whole cities being blasted out of 
existence in a matter of seconds, is even 
more unlikely. Such events would be the 
products of madmen. These do not exist 
among the leaders and potential leaders of 
the free nations. Nor does Khrushchev, even 
when he is in his cups, show the slightest 
inclination to risk the destruction of what 
he and his forerunners have taken such pains 
to build. The evidence of the Berlin block- 
ade, Korea, and the Middle East show be- 
yond doubt that armed conflict on a global 
basis is not part of Soviet strategy. 

Indeed there is no reason why it should 
be. The Russian leaders are realists. They 
know that the third world war is already 
in progress, and believe that they are win- 
ning it. This great and decisive struggle 
for supremacy is being fought, not between 
sputniks in outer space, but between eco- 
nomic systems on earth, 

The weapons are marketable commodities 
such as cars, tractors, industrial equipment, 
power stations, and consumer goods of all 
types. The main armies are not soldiers, 
but salesmen who, operating as a disciplined 
force, have been told to get into world mar- 
kets and drive out the products of the West- 
ern democracies. 

That is the new war. It is based upon the 
simple truth that Britain—still regarded as 
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the main bulwark against the spread of 
communism—is either a great trading na- 
tion or is not a great nation. Deprived of 
our trade we become a comparatively unim- 
portant island in the North Sea. We would 
be incapable of defending ourselves, of main- 
taining our population, or playing our full 
part in world affairs. Without a constant 
and sufficient supply of food and raw ma- 
terials from overseas we are doomed. We 
know that, and so do the Russians. 

We are also the heart of a great Com- 
monwealth, and the mainsp: of the 
sterling area. Break this country through 
destroying its economy, and the dream of 
world communism comes much nearer to 
reality. 

This type of warfare is the more danger- 
ous because of its subtlety. We may not 
awaken before it is too late. For this rea- 
son the Soviet Union runs the most efficient 
and most costly propaganda machine in 
the world. Day in and day out it conducts 
a barrage against the minds of the free 
peoples. By lies, half-truths, and innu- 
endoes, it seeks to weaken our morale, un- 
dermine faith in our way of life, and above 
all to direct our attention away from the 
real danger. 

Not the least important part of the Soviet 
trade-war machine exists inside Britain's 
key exporting industries. There, under the 
guise of militant trade unionism, a constant 
battle is going on against the productive 
efficiency without which we cannot in the 
long run meet the Soviet challenge. 

These Soviet agents, many of whom hold 
important positions in the trade-union 
movement, have caused concern among such 
men as Bill Carron, president of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, who has de- 
scribed them as subversives “acting under 
the dictates of a foreign power with the de- 
clared purpose of wrecking Britain’s econ- 
omy.“ 

N is in this light that the activities of 
Communists everywhere must be k 
They are part of a plan, which has been 
avowed by all Russian leaders from Lenin to 
Khrushchev, to establish communism on a 
world basis. Like Hitler, these men, and the 
theoreticians before them, have frankly de- 
clared both their aims and the methods 
through which they hope to achieve them. 
Unlike Hitler they have relentlessly pursued 
these aims without unnecessary risk of armed 
conflict. They are not men in a hurry. 

There is a further similarity. When Hitler 
was proclaiming his intentions from the 
housetops, many people either dismissed him 
as a crank, or in any event refused to heed 
the warning. So it is today. Leaders of 
British public opinion, perhaps influenced 
by the day-to-day propaganda utterances of 
the Soviet leaders, are reluctant to accept 
Communist avowals at their true value. 

We cannot complain that they have not 
been constantly and concisely expressed. 
Over a century ago, for example, the Com- 
munist Manifesto, the first fundamental 
document of modern communism, was sim- 
ple, straightforward, and to the point. It 
stated: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. In it the proletari- 
ans have nothing to lose but their chains, 
They have a world to win. Workingmen of 
all countries, unite.” 

This was given reality by the Bolshevik 
seizure of power in Russia in 1917. The 
world movement achieved a base from which 
it could reach out into the farthest corners 
of the globe. Adherents in all countries 
have since then consciously accepted the 
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doctrine that the U.S. S. R. is the Communist 
heartland, and that its rulers are the poten- 
tial masters of all mankind. 

Directives circulated through hosts of sub- 
sidiary organizations have since poured out 
from the Kremlin, and been accepted and 
acted upon without question by party mem- 
bers and supporters in every country. These 
Soviet agents straddle the earth, ready to 
subordinate everything, their country, their 
trade unions, their families, and even them- 
selves, to the task of ensuring Soviet domi- 
nation. 

Their duty has, in spite of the heavy 
Marxist jargon, never been more clearly ex- 
pressed than by P. E. Vishinsky, the Soviet 
theoretician who stated in 1948: 

“At present the only determining criterion 
of revolutionary proletarian internationalism 
is: Are you for or against the U.S.S.R., the 
motherland of the world proletariat? An 
internationalist is not one who verbally rec- 
ognizes international solidarity or sympa- 
thizes with it. A real internationalist is one 
who brings his sympathy and recognition up 
to the point of practical and maximal help 
to the U.S. S. R. in support and defense of 
the U.S.S.R. by every means and in every 
possible form. Actual cooperation with the 
U.S.S.R., the readiness of the workers of any 
country to subject all their aims to the basic 
problem of strengthening the U.S.S.R. in 
their struggle—this is the manifestation of 
revolutionary proletarian internationalism 
on the part of workmen in foreign countries. 
* + * The defense of the U.S.S.R., as of the 
Socialist motherland of the world prole- 
tariat, is the holy duty of every honest man 
everywhere and not only of the citizens of 
the U.S.S.R.” € 

This welding of international Communist 
forces into one mighty army directed and 
controlled by Russia, and owing unqualified 
allegiance to those in power in that country, 
has been a prime task of party members 
everywhere since 1917. Any sign of devia- 
tion or movement toward national commu- 
nism has been ruthlessly suppressed, either 
by mass executions where Communists rule, 
or expulsion from the party where dissident 
comrades are fortunate enough to live in a 
democracy. 

How this army could be used to achieve 
world conquest was outlined by Lenin many 
years ago, and incorporated in volume V, page 
141, of his “Selected Works.” It so impressed 
Stalin that he repeated the general theme 
in a major speech in 1924, and it has since 
been included in every. edition of his works 
(the most recent being in English in 1943 
and in Russian in 1949). 

This important directive boils down to four 
essentials: 

1, Building up the strength of the Soviet 
Union. 

2. Organizing subversion in the indus- 
trialized capitalist states. 

3. The fomenting of revolt in colonial 
countries. 

4. A final onslaught using whatever meth- 
ods are most suitable in the light of prevail- 
ing conditions in the country or countries 
concerned. 

The essential aim was summarized in the 
following statement: 

‘The victory of socialism in one country is 
not a self-sufficient task. The revolution 
which has been victorious in one country 
must regard itself not as a self-sufficient 
entity, but as an aid, a means for hastening 
the victory of the proletariat in all coun- 
tries. For the victory of the revolution in 
one country, in the present case Russia 
* * * is the of and the ground- 
work for the world revolution.“ 


Froblems of Philosophy,” Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, Moscow, 1948. 

Problems of Leninism,” Foreign Lan- 
oa Publishing House, Moscow, 1941, p. 
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These are the words of Stalin, taken from 
“Problems of Leninism” published in 1941. 
They declare the blunt truth—that Soviet 
foreign policy is one of worldwide expansion. 

The example of Hungary shows exactly the 
conditions under which the Soviet leaders 
will go to war. They will do so when the 
victim is helpless to retaliate, when they feel 
they are secure from armed intervention by 
other nations, and when the use of Soviet 
armed strength is necessary to obtain or 
retuin complete and absolute control. 

Korea and Malaya are instances of an at- 
tempt to achieve conquest by proxy, al- 
though in each case, the immediate aim was 
almost certainly more economic than mili- 
tary. The importance of Malayan rubber to 
the economies of Western Europe and to the 
stabilty of the sterling area is as evident to 
the Russians as it is to us. 

The Korean War, apart from sparking off a 
propaganda campaign in which the Russians 
out-Goebbeled Goebbels, also caused the 
British Labour Government to embark upon 
an arms program in which, by diverting men 
and materials from badly needed schemes for 
capital development, and the manufacture 
of products for export, struck a severe blow 
against our economy. It also paved the way 
for many of the industrial troubles from 
which we have since suffered. Those who 
doubt the ability of Russia to exert immense 
influence in this country might ponder over 
the fact that from 1950 onwards our whole 
budgetary structure was conditioned by the 
Soviet military adventure in Korea. 

The shift of emphasis from military con- 
flict to trade war was foreshadowed by Stalin 
in a treatise published just before his death. 
Referring to the economic integration of the 
Communist bloc, he stated: 

“The result is a fast pace of industrial 
development in these countries. It may be 
confidently said that, with this pace of in- 
dustrial development, it will soon come to 
pass that these countries will not only be in 
no need of imports from capitalist coun- 
tries, but will themselves feel the necessity 
of finding an outside market for their sur- 
plus products. : 

“But it follows from this that the sphere 
of exploitation of the world’s resources by 
the major capitalist countries will not ex- 
pand, but contract; that their opportunities 
for sale in the world market will deteriorate, 
and that their industries will be operating 
more and more below capacity.“ 

Since then this has become the spearhead 
of the Russian attack. It has dominated life 
behind the Iron Curtain, where the interests 
of workers, particularly in the satellites, have, 
as we shall see in ensuing chapters, been 
sacrificed to achieve capital formation in 
excess of that justified by existing produc- 
tive capacity. Indeed, it is important to re- 
emphasize that the drive for trade mastery 
has little in common with normal commer- 
cial rivalries between competitor countries. 
Inside the Communist countries it is 
planned, conducted and financed as a mili- 
tary operation to be successfully concluded 
without regard for cost. Further, the attack 
has been launched with the active assistance 
of Communists working in every democratic 
country. 

By 1955 the progress already made justified 
the Soviet announcement that “communism 
has become a world system which is in eco- 
nomic competition with capitalism.” 

Khrushchev was even more specific when, 
at a reception held at the Norwegian Em- 
bassy in Moscow, he told a British reporter 
that “Your system will collapse through eco- 
nomic competition with communism.” = 

The Communists, then, have made no se- 
cret of their aims or their methods. Political 


t Stalin: “Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the U.S. S. R.,“ Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Moscow, 1952, p. 36. 
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penetration, the actuality or threat of mili- 
tary attack, and the trade war are the 
avowed weapons to be used to achieve an 
avowed aim. 

Yet in spite of warnings, and the lessons 
of postwar history, there are still people in 
high places who believe that the Kremlin 
is peopled by men and women dominated by 
fear of “encirclement by hostile capitalist 
powers,” and who only have to be given a 
little encouragement to become good neigh- 
bors with whom schemes for the mutual 
advancement of all countries can be worked 
out. 

In other words, they believe that the Rus- 
sians are taking steps toward world domi- 
nation with great reluctance, not because it 
is an integral part of the Communist creed, 
but in self-defense against the machinations 
of the democratic powers. 

When Mr. Aneurin Bevan, then Britain's 
“shadow” Foreign Minister, visited Moscow in 
1957, he returned to express the view that 
the utterances of Soviet leaders could be 
dismissed as “ritualistic exercises.” These 
deserve to be categorized as famous last 
words. Seldom has such a dangerous state- 
ment been made by such an important man. 

There was nothing ritualistic about 
Khrushchev’s reaction when Hungary at- 
tempted to break away from the Soviet 
empire. Nor was it provoked by a neigh- 
borly desire to safeguard Hungarian democ- 
racy. His action was provoked by fear that 
if Hungary succeeded in achieving its free- 
doms the other satellites in which a great 
deal of restlessness existed would quickly 
follow suit. 

Anyone who believes that the Communists 
are playing theoretical games must have 
slumbered since the Hitler-Stalin Pact, in 
August 1939, made the Second World War 
inevitable. This began a period of open 
expansion. Of the three main powers ulti- 
mately engaged in the war against Nazi Ger- 
many, only the Soviet Union gained terri- 
tory. : 

Poland was invaded. This was followed 
by the attack on Finland, the annexation of 
Bessarabia and Bukovina, and forcible in- 
corporation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania into the Soviet Union. Those who be- 
lieve that there is an easy way to peaceful 
coexistence with communism should note 
that Russia had freely negotiated nonag- 
gression pacts with all these countries. 

This expansionist phase, reminiscent of 
imperialism at its worst, received a setback 
when Hitler bounded on his ally and in- 
vaded the Soviet Union. 

Once victory in Europe had been achieved, 
however, Russian imperialism went on with 
renewed impetus. 

What makes this postwar period one of 
the great watersheds of history is that the 
extension of Russian control to other coun- 
tries coincided with an even greater move- 


ment of withdrawal and noncommitment on 


the part of the democracies. At each suc- 
cessive stage, barriers against Communist 
penetration were weakened over large areas 
inhabited by millions of people. Russia 
herself became enriched by the addition of 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the eastern 
provinces of Poland, Bessarabia and Buko- 
vinia from Rumania, the Carpathian-Ru- 
thenia province of Czechoslovakia, half of 
East Prussia from Germany, slices of Finland, 
Tannu Tuva, Dairen and Port Arthur from 
China, and the Kurile Islands and Sakhalin 
from Japan. Quite an impressive record for 
a power said to be “in the forefront of the 
fight against imperialism.” 

Further, it was Russia who provided aid to 
the Communists in China and helped to 
achieve the overthrow of the Nationalist 
Government which, incidentally, had been 
recognized by Stalin and Molotov in words 
oddly reminiscent of Hitler’s solmen promises 
to Poland. 

China thus became part of a gigantic Sino- 
Soviet bloc that is now in the process of be- 
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coming one huge industrial unit, from 
which, sooner or later, goods will flow into 
world markets in ever-increasing quantities. 

Once in power, the Chinese Communists 
followed the example of their Soviet tutors, 
Tibet was invaded and occupied, North 
Korea and north Vietnam were subjugated. 

It is instructive to examine the methods 
used by the Soviet rulers to extend the Com- 
munist base. Georgia provides a very early 
example of double dealing. In March 1920, 
the Soviet Government signed a treaty in 
which it unreservedly acknowledged the “in- 
dependence and sovereignty of the Georgian 
state, and renounced voluntarily all the soy- 
ereign rights which had appertained to 
Russia with regard to the people and terri- 
tory of Georgia.” It also pledged itself not 
to interfere in any way in Georgia’s internal 
affairs. 

In February 1921 Soviet troops invaded 
Georgia, and Tiflis, the capital, fell to the 
Bolsheviks. On the day this happened 
Georgia was proclaimed a Soviet republic. 

The annexation of eastern Poland is an- 
other instance of Communist duplicity. In 
the spring of 1939, while Britain, France, and 
Poland were negotiating with the U.S.S.R. 
to form an alliance against Nazi Germany, 
Stalin’s agents were secretly in consultation 
with Hitler himself. The result was a non- 
aggression pact between the two countries, 
under which the eastern half of Poland was 
recognized as a Soviet sphere of interest. 
The Nazis invaded Poland on September 1, 
1939, and thus sparked off the most destruc- 
tive war in the history of man. By pre- 
arrangement, the Soviet Army marched in 
from the east. 

Soviet Foreign Minister, Molotov, speak- 
ing on October 31, 1939, boasted: 

“One swift blow to Poland, first by the 
German Army, and then by the Red army, 
and nothing remained of this ugly offspring 
of the Versailles Treaty.” “ 

Bessarabia and the northern province of 
Bukovina were acquired by the simple pro- 
cedure of Red army troops on the 
Rumanian frontier, and delivering an ulti- 
matum that the Rumanian forces move out 
of these areas and be replaced by Soviet mili- 
tary units, and that all railways, bridges, air- 
fields, factories, and powerplants be handed 
over in good order. 

The Russians moved in on June 28, 1940, 
and by a combination of force and bullying, 
seized these territories. 

Another classic example of Soviet foreign 
policy in action occurred in Finland. In 
the autumn of 1939 Russia demanded terri- 
torial concessions and attempted to obtain 
them by diplomatic bullying and threats of 
force. When these maneuvers failed, the 
Soviet Government decided to invade. 

In defiance of the Russo-Finnish Non- 
Aggression Pact of 1934, an armed attack 
was launched on November 30, 1939. Fin- 
land promptly appealed to the League of 
Nations, and as a result Russia suffered ex- 
pulsion from that body. The Finns held out 
until March of the following year, when they 
were compelled to surrender large areas in- 
cluding Karelia, in which was situated 
Viipuri, their second-largest town. 

Further hostilities broke out in June 1941, 
and when an armistice was signed 3 years 
later, the Soviet Union had, by armed ag- 
gression, acquired nearly 18,000 square 
miles—about one-eighth of Finland’s total 
territory—and a population of nearly 600,000 
people. Two-thirds of these chose to be re- 
settled in other parts of their country rather 
than remain under Soviet rule. 

The fate of the Baltic States, like that of 
Eastern Poland, was settled by the secret 
pact agreed by Hitler and Stalin in 1939. 


*Speech to the Fifth (Extraordinary) Ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, Oct, 31, 1939. 
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All three, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, had 
signed nonaggression pacts with the U.S. S. R. 

When the war broke out they gave way 
to severe diplomatic pressure and reluctantly 
accepted pacts of mutual assistance which 
gave the Soviet armies the right of admit- 
tance into their territory. 

Molotov, surely one of the most cynical 
statesmen in history, gave his assurance that 
these agreements “strictly stipulate the 
inviolability of the sovereignty of the sig- 
natory States, and the principle of non- 
interference in each other's affairs. They 
are based upon mutual respect for the po- 
litical, social, and economic structure of 
the contracting parties, and are designed to 
strengthen the foundations for peaceful, 
neighbourly cooperation between our peo- 
ples.“ 

Molotov said this when he knew that 
Stalin, by agreement with Hitler, had al- 
ready decided to annex these countries. 

When the Baltic States were finally occu- 
pied by the Red army in 1944, the peoples 
did not surrender without a struggle. Russia 
embarked upon a campaign of terror, execu- 
tion, and mass deportation which lasted for 
several years. Thousands of Estonians, Lith- 
uanians, and Latvians were dispatched to 
Siberia, and thousands more fied to West 
Germany and Britain. One of the most 
pathetic incidents reported was that 30,000 
Estonians set out for Sweden in an armada 
of small boats, a venture which was esti- 
mated to have cost nearly 10,000 lives. 

The methods used in all three cases fol- 
lowed the familiar pattern—broken treaties, 
duplicity, and ultimatum backed by force. 
With the fate of Finland staring them in the 
face, the three tiny countries, with a total 
population of less than 6 million, had no 
alternative but to yield. 

Rigged elections on the usual Communist 
lines took place, and the grisly farce was 
played out to the end when at their own 
request Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, their 
peoples, culture, traditions, and way of life, 
vanished behind the Iron Curtain. 

With the war over, Russia was not content 
to rest on her very considerable territorial 
gains. She began to export revolution in 
earnest. Trained Communist cadres, Soviet 
troops, and political police armed with an 
established technique for rigging elections, 
poured into eastern European countries. 

The principles of Potsdam and Yalta were 
speedily jettisoned, and many European 
statesmen had their first practical experience 
of Communist double talk and double think. 
Clauses in the agreements were distorted 
beyond recognition. Democratic elements,” 
for instance, was so twisted that it referred 
only to Communists and their sympathizers. 
“Fascists” and “reactionaries” became terms 
of abuse applied to everyone, even democratic 
Socialists, who resisted the encroachment of 
the Soviet Union. The Red army, which was 
deployed across eastern Europe, became the 
dominating factor. Its ranks were stiffened 
by Moscow-trained Communist leaders of all 
nationalities, together with units of political 
police. Before the dust of conflict had time 
to settle they began the task of systemati- 
cally destroying national resistance to Com- 
munist rule. 

One by one the eastern European countries 
were caught in the Soviet net. The tech- 
nique in each case followed the same broad 
lines; “united front“ governments were 
formed in which Communists held the key 
positions, and opponents who could not be 
intimidated were promptly dealt with either 
by execution, deportation, or imprisonment. 
Rigged elections were held to give the process 
an appearance of legality. 

Whether these tactics would have suc- 
ceeded on their own is doubtful. In fact, 
Stalin took no risks. He knew that with 
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Europe In its war-weary state he could use, 
or threaten to use, military force within the 
areas controlled by the Red army without 
fear of retaliation. 

The Communists themselves have openly 
admitted that Soviet Army backing was an 
essential ingredient in the early postwar pre- 
scription for revolution. 

In March 1956 Miron Constantinescu, 
First Deputy Chairman of the Rumanian 
Council of Ministers, said: 

“The peaceful development of the revolu- 
tion was facilitated by the fact that at that 
period the Soviet Army was stationed on 
Rumanian territory and * * * by its mere 
presence paralyzed the action of the reaction- 
ary forces.“ 

The Cominform journal of March 15th, 
1949, carried the interesting admission that 
“one of the prerequisites of setting up the 
people’s power in Poland was the liberation 
of Poland by such a revolutionary force as 
the Soviet Army.” 

So the tide of Soviet communism swept 
across Europe toward the Western nations, 
then impoverished by the dislocation and 
destruction of war, and, in the view of Soviet 
economists, on the verge of economic col- 
lapse. 

In 1947 Stalin had reaffirmed his aims with 
complete frankness. The tasks of the Com- 
munist Party, he said, were: 

(a) To make use of all the contradictions 
and conflicts among capitalist groups and 
governments which surrounded our country, 
with the object of destroying imperialism. 

(b) To use all their strength and resources 
to assist the workers’ revolution in the West. 

(c) To take all measures to strengthen the 
national liberation movement in the East, 

(d) To strengthen the Red army.’ 

Among the factors which prevented the 
further immediate extension of Communist 
rule was the need to consolidate their hold 
on areas already dominated by Russian 
troops. Stalin at that stage was in no posi- 
tion to attempt military invasion of terri- 
tories occupied by Allied forces. 

Another important point was that Stalin's 
economic advisers were over optimistic. 
The threatened collapse of the Western 
democracies, although perilously close dur- 
ing the winter of 1947, did not materialize. 
Nor did the successful revolutionary upris- 
ings which Stalin confidently expected to 
take place in France and Italy, although 
there were political disturbances on a large 
scale. 

The United States, quick to see the danger, 
rushed in with massive economic aid through 
the Marshall plan and the European recov- 
ery program which, for obvious reasons, was 
bitterly opposed by Communists everywhere. 

This was a serious blow to Soviet ambi- 
tions. So was the speedy United Nations 
reaction to the invasion of South Korea in 
1950, and the building up of defensive 
alliances designed to prevent further Soviet 
attempts to annex other countries by force. 

Faced with more formidable obstacles, the 
most potent of which was the American pos- 
session of the atomic bomb, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment paused both to consolidate and 
strengthen their base, and to consider fu- 
ture strategy. So far great strides toward 
world domination had been made through 
a planned policy of bullying and repression. 
By use of military force and diplomatic pres- 
sure, aided by a willing fifth column in the 
victim countries, Communist rule was estab- 
lished over one-third of the world. 

Could these same weapons be used to con- 
quer the remainder? Not, the Communist 
leaders decided, without the risk of provok- 
ing a major conflict. Tactics were therefore 


*Cominform journal, March 9, 1956. 
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changed. As George Dimitrov, then Secre- 
tary-General of the Communist Interna- 
tional, and later dictator of Bulgaria, had 
put it: 

“We are sometimes accused of departing 
from our Communist principles. What stu- 
pidity, what blindness. We should not be 
Marxist and Leninist revolutionaries, nor 
disciples of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, 
if we were not capable of completely altering 
our tactics and our mode of action as circum- 
stances may dictate. But all the deviations, 
and all the ins and outs of our tactics are 
directed to a single end—the world revolu- 
tion.” 10 

From this reappraisal of the position two 
clearly defined lines emerged. It was de- 
cided to harness the fear of war instead of 
war itself to the Communist cause. So the 
peace campaign, always an essential part of 
Soviet strategy, assumed even greater im- 
portance. The worldwide propaganda ma- 
chine went into action with the simple in- 
struction—everything Russia does must be 
depicted as a great magnanimous gesture for 
peace. By contrast, the policies of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Western Ger- 
many must always be denounced as war- 
mongering imperialism. 

In this way Stalin, after his death ad- 
mitted by Khrushchev and the whole Rus- 
sian Communist Party to have been a 
bloodthirsty tyrant, became the leader of 
peace lovers throughout the world. Through 
subsidiary or front organizations operating 
inside the democracies, the Soviet leaders 
repeatedly appealed to the peoples of these 
countries over the heads of their govern- 
ments. One aim was to lead the free na- 
tions into a false sense of security. Thus, 
while propagandists were attacking the 
western manufacture of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, glowing accounts were given of 
progress in Russia, where the concentration 
was said to be entirely on the peaceful use 
of nuclear fission, Events have proved just 
how much truth there was in this version of 
Soviet policy. 

The propaganda machine, together with 
the industrial and trade attack, were deemed 
by the Soviet leaders to be the swiftest and 
surest way of continuing the struggle for 
power that began even before the war 
against Germany and Japan was finished. 

This new emphasis becomes even more 
intelligible when it is appreciated that while 
communism was engulfing and enslaving a 
third of the earth, the Western Powers set 
about liberating millions of subject peoples. 
Freedom and independence were granted to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Ghana, and the West Indian Fed- 
eration. 

Some of these places are now trouble 
spots which have been infiltrated by Soviet 
agents and technicians. They are also areas 
which, because of their economic impor- 
tance, can be decisive in the struggles which 
lie ahead. 

As Spotlight, the monthly bulletin of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, to which our own TUC is affiliated, 
summarized it in Noyember 1957: 

“Looking at the facts, we see that only 
Communist powers such as the Soviet Union 
and China are now engaged in an aggressive 
campaign to enslave nations and even whole 
continents behind a smokescreen of anti- 
colonialism and anti-imperialism., Indeed, 
during the time when the western colonial 
powers granted freedom and independence 
to 900 million people, the Communists have 
enslaved 900 million people and deprived 
them of their freedom and independence.” 


Speech to Seventh Congress of Commu- 
nist International, Verbatim Report No. 39, 
p. 1846, 
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It is indicative of the help given to Russia 
by well-meaning but foolish people, that in 
spite of these facts Prof. A. J. P. Taylor could, 
even at the time of the Hungarian uprising, 
be heard on television bracketing the Soviet 
suppression of Hungary with the colonialism 
of the British Government. 

The unfortunate truth is that these will- 
ingly granted extensions of the democratic 
principle of government have in themselves 
strengthened the liberty-destroying forces of 
totalitarianism. Every one of the nations 
now in or approaching new manhood had its 
own particular ferment, Each came into be- 
ing infected with a touchy, easily wounded 
pride, quick to resent and suspect even the 
friendliest gesture on the part of the former 
colonial power. Each had the ravages of war, 
and admittedly in some cases the neglect of 
peace, to remedy. Each was the victim of 
years of unscrupulous Communist propa- 
ganda which attributed every problem to the 
alleged rapacity of the previous overlords. 
Stress was laid upon what the imperialists 
had taken out of these lands; very little was 
said about what had been put in—the vast 
capital sums, the technical know-how, and 
the dedicated efforts of thousands of Euro- 
peans who had fought with blood, sweat, and 
tears the poverty, ignorance, and disease 
which were, and would have remained, an 
insoluble obstacle to progress. 

With their newly won freedom these na- 
tions are battling against their own indi- 
vidual problems and their political, racial, 
and religious rivalries. To keep on the crest 
of the 20th century wave of expansion in 
Africa, Asia, and South America, all of them 
need more capital, more technicians, more 
trade credits, better education, better health 
services, and an adequate supply of consumer 
goods. If the tacticians of the Kremlin 
could have wished into existence favorable 
conditions in which to apply their own blue- 
print for power, they could scarcely have 
thought of anything better than this new 
postwar world, 

Countries such as these are the natural 
victims of Soviet infiltration. Unskilled in 
the arts of government, they are crying out 
for help and sympathy. These things they 
are getting, and will continue to get, on a 
large scale from Russia. Small wonder that 
Soviet trade missions and financial advisers 
are swarming into South America and the 
Far and Middle East, offering prices and 
terms with which the democracies will find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to compete. 

Some commentators, while fully alive to 
Soviet intentions and tactics, allow their mis- 
givings to take refuge behind the economic 
difficulties now apparent inside Iron Cur- 
tain countries. These, it is said, set a severe 
limit on the ability of Russia and her sat- 
ellites to meet the commitments which, for 
political reasons, they are cheerfully accept- 
ing. So they do—for the moment. But 
Russian strategy is not based on this year 
or next; it is the ultimate strength of the 
Soviet bloc that must be considered. 

At the moment the trade war is being 
waged with an abandon that would be ruin- 
ous if judged by normal commercial con- 
siderations. Only an empire built on indus- 
trial slavery can consistently market its 
products at less-than-cost price. Only a 
system in which political opposition and 
ordinary trade-union functions have been 
obliterated can achieve such concentration 
on heavy industry that immense production 
increases take place without a proportionate 
increase in living standards. Yet that is 
what is happening inside the Communist 
countries. The workers are paying heavily 
for their leaders’ ruthless determination to 
undermine the free world. 

Because of the great advantage enjoyed by 
totalitarianism, it is possible for Commu- 
nist trade to be conducted on other than 
a commercial basis. A surprisingly frank 
admission of present objectives was made 
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by the Czechoslovak Statistical Institution 
which, in a reference to the Soviet trade 
campaign in Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East, stated: 

“Czechoslovak participation in this expan- 
sion of trade is not guided by purely prac- 
tical considerations. * * * It follows a plan 
carefully drawn up in accordance with po- 
litical consideration.” * 

We would be extremely unwise to under- 
rate the potential strength of a group of 
powers with subservience at home and aided 
by political and industrial agents abroad 
who are constantly pounding away at the 
economic stability of the free nations. 
Under these circumstances time is not too 
important. The rulers of the Kremlin can 
afford to wait for their rivals to disintegrate 
before delivering the knock-out blow. 

If the decision was imminent there would 
be some justification for complacency about 
the result. The truth, is howeyer, that this 
new form of warfare will be with us for 
years ahead. It is likely that the Russian 
leaders are thinking in terms of 15 or 20 
years, but they know what they are doing, 
and why they are doing it. I wish the de- 
mocracies could say the same. 

As we shall see in ensuing chapters, the 
Communists are laying their foundations 
well. By 1975 they hope to have achieved the 
complete coordination of all Communist 
countries, including China, into a single 
workshop directed and fed from the Soviet 
Union. Division of labor will be extended 
so as to ensure that each country is con- 
centrating on the type of product to which 
it is best suited. If and when this reaches 
fulfillment, the ability of this group to 
swamp selected markets with cheap indus- 
trial products will be frightening. 

Even now Russia is in a position to inflict 
considerable damage in some areas and on 
certain of our industries. This is clear from 
the testimony of many business men who 
have penetrated the Iron Curtain, and who 
have toured the uncommitted countries. 
They have expressed grave concern, not only 
at the Soviet trade potential, but at the 
immense strides already being made in 
Britain’s traditional markets. Goods are 
constantly offered at below cost of produc- 
tion prices in order to get or keep a foothold. 

While this battle is on, the air will con- 
tinue to be thick with slogans designed to 
mislead the innocent. “Peaceful coexistence” 
and friendly competition” will figure in al- 
most every Communist propaganda tract. 

Offers of economic aid, technical, and 
financial assistance without strings and, of 
course, armaments to help “preserve the in- 
dependence of the peoples struggling against 
imperialism” will be made. 

Khrushchey himself can be relied upon to 
assure the world repeatedly, as he did in No- 
vember 1955, that: 

“We are often accused of trying to export 
Communist ideas to other countries; many 
other stupid things are said about us. 
But we have never forced on anyone, nor do 
we now force, our views on reforming 
society.” 12 

To deduce that such statements indicate 
that Russia’s new rulers are content to go 
their own way and allow other countries to 
work out their own salvation would be 
criminal folly. The Soviet Union's export of 
ideas has not won over any nation to her 
side, but her export of revolutionary force 
has gained her the whole satellite empire, 

Now that has, for the moment at least, out- 
lived its usefulness, The other weapons in 
the Communist arsenal are being used. 
Some of them are old and trusted, others are 
of more recent date. These include the ex- 
ploitation of nationalism in such areas, vital 
to the western economies, as the Middle East, 
offers of technical assistance to backward 


1t The Observer, Dec. 11, 1955. 
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nations and economic missions designed to 
establish what are now called “client 
states”’—countries which become so de- 
pendent upon trade with Russia that they 
cannot break away without risk of industrial 
collapse. 

A hard task confronts the nations of the 
free world. For 40 years communism has 
progressed. One thing that must be done 
now in the new nations bent upon building 
their future is to tell the truth about Soviet 
history and its present methods and inten- 
tions. We ourselves must know more about 
what is going on both behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and inside the vital industrial concerns 
of our own country. 

The trade war is the kind of conflict to 
which we ought to be well suited. We have 
been tackling world markets for the last 200 
years with a great measure of success. We 
have a wealth of experience behind us which 
should stand us in good stead. 

Further, together with other democracies, 
we can, if we will, present a solid economic 
front which the Soviet empire will find it 
impossible to break. All these things we can 
do if we have determination based upon a 
sound knowledge of the threat under which 
we are living and working. 

This book is what in army terms would be 
described as “an appreciation of the situa- 
tion.” How strong is Russia’s present posi- 
tion and what is her potential power? Who 
are her agents in the democratic countries 
and how do they operate? What are their 
weakest points? What forces are at our dis- 
posal and how should they be used? In an- 
swering these questions I shall draw on au- 
thentic and documented reports from Iron 
Curtain countries, and on a great deal of 
personal knowledge of Communist subver- 
sion inside industry and the trade union 
movement. 

In the following chapters we shall see how 
the Communist forces swung into action in 
places as far apart as Korea, the London 
docks and the British motor industry. I 
shall show how a meeting in Canada resulted 
in almost complete paralysis in Britains 
docklands, and how riots outside Parliament 
were directed from Prague. 

We are in the throes of a war which we 
dare not lose, yet lose it we will unless free 
peoples everywhere awaken to the danger, 
and unite in defense of the freedoms which 
have taken centuries to build, but which can 
be destroyed almost overnight. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

This concurrent resolution, I believe, 
is one alternative to the demand by the 
administration that Congress remove the 
statutory ceiling of 4½ percent interest 
on Treasury bonds. 

The concurrent resolution would in- 
struct the Federal Reserve System to 
“assist the Treasury Department in the 
economical and efficient management of 
the public debt.” 

The effect of this language would be 
to require the Federal Reserve to enter 
the Government security market, if nec- 
essary, to help hold down the interest 
rate. 

This is one answer to the problem. It 
is my belief that it is a sound approach 
to clearing up the fantastically expen- 
sive fiscal mess into which this adminis- 
tration has plunged the Nation. 

Removing the statutory 4'%4-percent 
ceiling would provide, at best, only tem- 
porary relief to the Treasury. 
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It would provide no relief to the tax- 
payers. Interest charges on the na- 
tional debt already total about $8.5 bil- 
lion annually. 

Under the administration’s proposal, 
this figure would go still higher and 
interest rates on cars, homes, and other 
commercial loans would follow right 
along. 

Instead of this new giveaway, the Fed- 
eral Reserve should be required to step 
in and do its duty. 

The Federal Reserve is an agency of 
the U.S. Government, and as such, it is 
bound by the policy declarations of the 
Employment Act of 1946. The attain- 
ment of the goals of that act, maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power, makes effective coordination 
of our monetary, credit, and fiscal poli- 
cies absolutely necessary. 

It seems absurd that we should be re- 
quired to force the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, an arm of our Government, to co- 
operate with another arm, the Treasury 
Department, in providing a sound mone- 
tary policy. But it now appears neces- 
sary for Congress to knock their heads 
together. We cannot permit the ruinous 
Policies of this administration to con- 
tinue. 

The economy of this country is being 
slowly strangled by the tight-money 
noose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 50) was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 

Whereas the Treasury Department is 
charged with the responsibility of managing 
a national debt of over $285,000,000,000; 

Whereas, under the existing circumstances, 
the Treasury Department is unable to man- 
age the debt except by paying progressively 
higher interest rates on each succeeding 
issue of its securities; 

Whereas the interest charge on the na- 
tional debt has grown progressively higher 
and now stands at more than $8,000,000,000 
annually; 

Whereas outstanding Government secu- 
rities are selling on the market at discounts 
up to 15 percent and more; 

Whereas the removal of the 4½ percent 
celling on long-term Government securities 
would bring at best temporary relief to the 
Treasury Department; 

Whereas any further rise in the interest 
rate level could be very harmful for the na- 
tional economy as a whole; 

Whereas the present difficulties of the 
Treasury Department are due, to a very 
great extent, to a lack of sufficient coordina- 
tion of the various components of our mone- 
tary, credit, and fiscal policies; 

Whereas the Federal Reserve System is an 
agency of the United States Government, 
and as such, it is bound by the policy dec- 
larations of the Employment Act of 1946; 

Whereas a much more effective coordina- 
tion of our monetary, credit, and fiscal pol- 
icies is absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of the goals of such Act; and 

Whereas maintaining orderly conditions 
in all sectors of the Government security 
market would be an essential first step to- 
ward a more effective coordination of such 
policies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, while pursuing its pri- 
mary mission of administering a sound 
monetary policy, should be guided in its 
actions by a balanced interpretation of the 
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policy objectives of the Employment Act of 
1946 (including maximum possible price sta- 
bility); and that, to the maximum extent 
consistent with the requirements of a sound 
monetary policy, it should at all times util- 
ize the monetary means.and tools that will 
best assist the Treasury Department in the 
economical and efficient management of the 
public debt. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO COM- 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 7 
of this year I introduced Senate bill 1886, 
a measure designed to include in one, 
integrated bill the proposals of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission with 
respect to community antenna television 
systems and television booster stations. 

Since I introduced the original bill, 
I have spent considerable time studying 
the problem, and I have also received 
many letters from citizens of Utah and 
other States who will be directly affected 
by the provisions of the bill. I have like- 
wise reviewed the staff report submitted 
by the Special Counsel of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on December 26, 1958. 

I have now come to the conclusion 
that the Commission’s proposals, meri- 
torious as they are, must be strength- 
ened if the Commission is to be given 
the tools to encourage the development 
and maintenance of free local television 
in our smaller communities. I am sure 
everyone will agree that this is a highly 
desired objective. 

Also, I feel it is unfair to impose com- 
prehensive governmental regulations on 
television stations while community an- 
tenna television systems are not required 
to adhere to any Federal standard of 
public responsibility. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself, and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], I submit, for appropriate reference, 
an amendment to S. 1886, which I be- 
lieve will make it possible for the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
foster truly local, free television systems, 
and at the same time allow for the de- 
velopment of community antenna tele- 
vision systems, or boosters, when local 
services are not established. 

The amendment provides that the 
FCC shall be required to deny licenses 
to community antennas or boosters— 
and microwave facilities whose primary 
purpose is to serve community antennas 
or boosters—in situations where the 
grant of the authorization would ad- 
versely affect the creation or mainte- 
nance of a regular local television sta- 
tion which would originate television 
programs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1960—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 7454) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF AIRCRAFT 
OR MOTOR VEHICLES TO HUNT 
CERTAIN WILD HORSES OR BUR- 
ROS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovucLas] may 
be added as an additional cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2167) to amend chapter 3 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to 
prohibit the use of aircraft or motor 
vehicles to hunt certain wild horses or 
burros on land belonging to the United 
States, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by me on June 15, 1959. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949, RELATING 
TO OVERSEA USE OF SURPLUS 
PROPERTY — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 17, 1959, the names of 
Senators HOLLAND, Kerr, and Monroney 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2198) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Service Act 
of 1949, introduced by Mr. ALLorr (for 
himself and Mr. Lancer) on June 17, 
1959. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON SOUTH BRISTOL HARBOR, 
MAINE (S. DOC. NO. 30) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I present 
a letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a report dated May 6, 1959, 
from the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of report on South Bristol Har- 
bor, Maine, requested by resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, adopted 
May 18, 1950. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed as a Senate 
document, with an illustration, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Essay written by him, published in the 

June 1959 issue of Western World, entitled 


“Steps Toward Effective Unity Are Possible 
Now.“ 
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By Mr. WILEY: 
Excerpts from report of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 


SENATOR MORSE'S RECENT “GOOD 
NEIGHBORS” SPEECH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week, I had printed in the RECORD an 
excellent speech made by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] at 
Mexico City College. I am in receipt of 
a news story covering that speech, which 
does great credit to the Senator from 
Oregon, and which was carried in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 19, 
1959, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news story, by Marion Wilhelm, be in- 
corporated at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORSE Sets CLIMATE FOR MEXICO TALKS 

(By Marion Wilhelm) 

Mexico Crry.—Senator WAYNE Morse’s re- 
cent “good neighbors’ speech is setting a 
friendly climate for hearings scheduled here 
next fall by the Senate subcommittee on 
Latin-American relations, 

As chairman, the plain-speaking Demo- 
cratic Senator from Oregon is directing a 2- 
year study of inter-American problems 
which is to move into informal consulta- 
tions with Mexicans probably in October or 
November. 

Latin-American views will be weighed into 
recommendations to improve United States 
policies in the southern half of the hemi- 
sphere. 

Senator Morse’s address June 11 to the 
graduating of Mexico City College stirred 
interest in Latin America for suggestions 
rarely, if ever, heard here from official 
United States spokesmen since the end of 
the Roosevelt administration. The talk was 
regarded as especially significant because of 
Senator Morse’s position in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OUTLINED 


“Without anticipating committee recom- 
mendations,” he put himself on record for: 

1. Line-of-credit arrangements which 
“would make it easier for all peoples of this 
hemisphere to develop their own resources 
in their own way.” 

2. An American common market embrac- 
ing the entire hemisphere in the effort now 
being made by Latin Americans for their 
own part of Americas, 

3. A hemisphere plan to reduce or at least 
limit armaments in order to free very con- 
siderable resources * * * more badly needed 
for schools and other socioeconomic develop- 
ment” and to “diminish the influence of 
the military and increase the influence of 
the civilian branches of Government.” 

4. More attention to education—“a 20th- 
century economy cannot exist in an 18th- 
century social structure.” 


DETERMINATION EXPRESSED 


“We are determined to do a thoroughly 
objective, nonpartisan job,” said the chair- 
man of subcommittee plans, “and we hope 
that we can make useful, constructive rec- 
ommendations. It would be premature at 
this point for me to try to anticipate what 
those recommendations will be, and I shall 
not do so. I think I can, however, lay down 
(these) general principles.” 

Senator Morse said he was optimistic 
about the “surge for freedom” in the last 7- 
year period in Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Honduras, Peru, and 
Venezuela, 
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“I foresee an eventual development of a 
new level of friendship and understanding 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica,” he declared. 

“Friendship between nations must ulti- 
mately rest upon the deepest sense of dig- 
nity, of self-respect, which nations feel 
about themselves. As freedom is acquired, 
as development occurs, as stability and 
progress are achieved, a nation’s self-respect 
grows. The extremes of popular national- 
ism, so widespread at the beginning of the 
journey of progress, are converted into self- 
confidence as nations acquire the mastery 
of self-government, And when self-confi- 
dence begins, so does the possibility of 
friendship and understanding.” 

CAPITAL GOAL SET 

Economically, he went on, it is in the 
national interest of the United States at 
this time to export capital, Just as it is in 
the interest of most other American Repub- 
lics to import capital. 

Most of the outflow is equity capital 
looking for a profit, he pointed out. 

“There is nothing wrong with this,” ac- 
cording to Senator Morse. The trouble is 
it doesn't go far enough. It doesn’t go into 
the kind of nonprofit development which 
is essential to economic growth." 

Acknowledging the contributions of the 
World Bank, Export-Import Bank, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and the forthcoming 
Inter-American Development Bank, the 
Senator questioned the effectiveness of 
their present approach to basic develop- 
ment in view of what he called the funda- 
mental right of all peoples to develop 
resources their own way. 


CREDIT ARRANGEMENT URGED 

He elaborated: 

“Better results would follow, in my judg- 
ment, if greater use were made of line-of- 
credit arrangements under which credits are 
established and drawn on as needed for a 
variety of specific projects. In certain cir- 
cumstances, it might even be possible and de- 
sirable to work out provisions for these lines 
of credit to revolve—that is, for repayments 
automatically to replenish the total amount 
of credit that could be drawn.” 

His suggestions of an American common 
market, hemispheric arms reductions, and 
expansion of educational facilities cited the 
Organization of American States as an in- 
strument which could lead the way toward 
economic and democratic unity. 

Communism is one of the obstacles in the 
way, he concluded, 

“But what has communism to offer? It 
offers this hemisphere a formula on how to 
lose freedom. Whichever way one looks at 
communism, at bottom its fundamental doc- 
trine is revealed: That the only way a com- 
munity can progress is to surrender its 
freedom to a dictatorship of self-styled 
pundits—the so-called leadership of the 
proletariat—who arrogate to themselves the 
final wisdom about the laws of mankind’s de- 
velopment. Dictatorship is the heart of the 
Communist matter; but Latin America al- 
ready knows more about freedom and how to 
acquire it than does Soviet Russia.” 

Senators JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, JoHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, GEORGE D. AIKEN, Repub- 
lican, Vermont, and Homer E. CAPEHART, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, will presumably ac- 
company Senator Morse when he returns 
to Mexico in the fall to conduct subcommit- 
tee inquiries. 

In his first major Latin-American speech 
off the Senate floor since the subcommittee 
initiated the inter-American study, the 
chairman demonstrated keen insight about 
Mexican viewpoints. “The words of Senator 
Morse speak eloquently of his profound dem- 
ocratic character,” said a newspaper, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business 
and take up the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


NEW REPORTS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., 
US. Air Force, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the rank 
of general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for appointments in 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that these nominations be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Jonathan Owen Seaman, 
U.S. Army, to be brigadier general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FAVORABLY REPORTED NOMINA- 
TIONS PLACED ON THE VICE 
PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Routine nomi- 
nations in the Regular Army and in the 
3 placed on the Vice President's 
desk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
they be considered en bloc. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, they will be considered en bloc; 
and, without objection, they are con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the nominations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA AND 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the House of Representatives, which will 
be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

June 18, 1959. 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1968) entitled “An act to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price support 
program”; 

That the House insist upon its amend- 
ment to said bill and ask a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. CooLEY, Mr. Poace, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Hoeven, Mr. DAGUE, 
and Mr. BELCHER be managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we leave that matter at the 
desk momentarily, please? I wish to 
talk to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND INTER- 
EST RATES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, of interest 
these days, especially to the Senate, 
which will shortly consider the ques- 
tion of the debt ceiling and the re- 
moval of the ceiling on interest rates, 
is an editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 22, 1959, 
in which it is pointed out that the re- 
moval of the interest rate ceiling, while 
not being a cure-all for the Treasury’s 
difficulties, certainly provides an essen- 
tial ingredient for the removal of its dif- 
ficulties. 

I also have an article from the New 
York Times, written by Arthur Krock. 

I also hold in my hand an editorial 
from the Hartford Courant. 

I also have another editorial from the 
Hartford Courant entitled “Has the Na- 
tional Debt Ceiling Failed.” 

Because of the current interest in 
these problems, and because these arti- 
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cles and editorials are informative, I ask 
unanimous consent that they may be 
printed in the Record following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wi m Post and Times 
Herald, June 22, 1959] 


Now FOR INTEREST RATES 


Now that the House has approved the 
necessary increase in the limit on the debt, 
it ought to get down to business on the other 
half of the President's recent financial pro- 
posal: The elimination of the interest rate 
ceiling on Treasury bonds. There are two 
aspects of this matter which seem not to 
be very widely or thoroughly understood at 
the Capitol and to which the House Bank- 
ing Committee may wish to direct its par- 
ticular attention. 

First of all, the notion ought to be 
dispelled that the removal of the interest 
ceiling automatically would mean that in- 
terest rates would go up. It is probable that 
an immediate offering of bonds would com- 
mand rates higher than now allowed—but 
what is important is that the Treasury be 
taken out from under the ceiling so that 
it can plan its financing and refinancing 
with greater flexibility. The presence of the 
ceiling tends to put upward pressure on 
short-term offerings, and its removal might 
lower interest rates on such obligations. 

In the second place, there is need to 
scotch the argument that the Treasury can 
(and just as well might) limp along with 
short-term refinancing of outstanding short- 
term debt, on which the ceiling does not 
apply. The average maturity of the Federal 
debt has shortened materially in recent 
years, contributing to the rising interest 
burden in the budget. If this trend is to 
be effectively combated, the Treasury must 
be free to float bonds in place of short-term 
paper whenever an opening in the market 
presents itself. The fact that the opening 
is not now readily apparent does not mean 
that when the present ground swell of re- 
covery investment levels off such opportu- 
nities will not be there. As we have said 
before, removal of the interest ceiling would 
be no cure-all for the Treasury’s difficulties— 
but it is an essential ingredient. 


[From the New York Times, June 19, 1959] 
THE SEARCH FOR A THIRD HORN oF A DILEMMA 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—The effort, in- 
stituted and largely manned by Senate Dem- 
ocrats, to dodge the hard choice presented 
by the administration's request for author- 
ity to raise interest rates on Government 
borrowings, is a current instance of the will- 
ingness of many politicians to face difficult 
facts. The hard choice in this dilemma is 
between inflation and acceptance of the in- 
exorable economic law that the price of 
money rises in boom times. 

In trying to find a third horn to hang 
fiscal policy on, the arguments obscure the 
fact that, in common with all dilemmas, 
this situation has only two. But that has 
not ended a Democratic attempt to pass an 
economic miracle by finding another horn. 
And the following are examples of the in- 
cantations by which the magical event is 
being summoned to appear: 

(A) The United States is experiencing 
only an “administered price,” not a mone- 
tary,” inflation. Therefore, if the Federal 
Reserve Board will support the Government 
bond market, and thus remove the need for 
a rise in interest rates, the amount of money 
it will have to print to do this will not be 
inflationary in the fundamentally perilous 
category. 

(B) But, even if the effect of this printing 
of additional money by the Fed will move 
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the economy in the direction of monetary 
inflation, the effect will not appear for sev- 
eral years. 

A LAISSEZ-FAIRE COMBINATION 


(That is a combination of the laissez- 
faire philosophies of Louis XV and Mrs. 
Squeers, the headmistress of Dotheboys 
Hall in “Nicholas Nickleby.” Louis’ was 
“After me the deluge.” Mrs. Squeers, relates 
Dickens, “frequently remarked that, if she 
had made some * * * mistake, it would all 
be the same 100 years from now, with which 
axiom of philosophy she was in the constant 
habit of reminding the boys * * * when 
they labored under some more than ordi- 
nary ill usage.’’) 

In contrast to these arguments, based on 
hope doomed in advance by fiscal history 
or on the practice of postponing hard deci- 
sions regardless of later consequences, are 
statements which have been publicly made 
by Secretary of the Treasury Anderson. One 
was to a House committee, friendly because 
Chairman Mrs and most of his fellow- 
Democrats in that group are facing up to 
the choices imposed by the increased inter- 
est proposal. 

The Senate Democrats who would deny 
this administration request contend that re- 
peal of the present ceiling will effect a gen- 
eral rise in interest rates. The Secretary, 
in challenging this, estimated that removal 
of the limitation would work in the opposite 
direction because: 

1. The Treasury did not set the rates; it 
sells its securities at the lowest possible 
rates in a competitive market established by 
the demand for and supply of funds. These 
rates reflect the actions of lenders and bor- 
rowers of every character throughout the 
country. 

AN INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE 


2. Their expectations of inflation tend to 
cause higher, not lower, interest rates. 
These expectations would be the inevitable 
consequence of the heavy Treasury borrow- 
ings in short-term securities it will be com- 
pelled to seek by the continued existence of 
the ceiling. That is because bond buyers 
are sure to try to compensate for the prospec- 
tive lower value of the dollar by requiring 
higher rates of return. 

3. The Treasury could live with the 4% 
percent interest rate ceiling on bonds by 
selling them at a discount, thereby giving the 
buyer a higher yield. But it prefers the di- 
rect approach instead of this circumvention, 
which, after all, could postpone only briefly 
the day of reckoning. 

4. Holding interest rates to artificially low 
levels cannot succeed unless demand and 
supply forces are adjusted to these levels. 
This would require direct Government in- 
tervention in credit markets and a conse- 
quent abridgment of economic freedom.” 
And “high interest rates are not an end in 
themselves * * * they are the usual accom- 
paniment of the active credit demands that 
characterize expansion in production, em- 
ployment and income.” 

This factual description of the unavoid- 
able alternatives—a lift in the interest-rate 
ceiling, or monetary expansion that will 
stimulate the pressures of inflation—now 
seems to be gaining acceptance in Congress. 


From the Hartford Courant, June 16, 1959] 
THE IMMORALITY OF INFLATION 


It is one of the paradoxes of today’s com- 
plex world that inflation is arousing a cre- 
scendo of national concern just as the cost- 
of-living index is registering a rare degree 
of stability. The paradox, however, is more 
apparent than real. For that index contains 
built-in defects that even the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, inventor of the index, rec- 
ognizes and is trying to eliminate. Secondly, 
the major threats of inflation at the moment 
are more potential than actual. Over the 
coming months and ycars—as, indecd, ever 
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since World War II—inflation looms as the 
greatest single danger to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic security, and to the welfare of its 
citizens. 

Hence today’s running debate about budg- 
ets and taxes, interest rates, and the dollar. 
In this much financial, economic, 
and statistical doubletalk is being unloosed. 
Many a layman, owning no Phi Beta Kappa 
key in economics, feels incompetent to pass 
judgment on such technical matters, par- 
ticularly when supposed experts disagree 
violently. Yet in truth inflation is an issue 
on which any citizen has the right to speak 
his mind, and be heard. For all its economic 
complications, this is basically a moral 
problem. And the people of the United 
States ought to demand that it be met, and 
conquered, on that basis. 

Fortunately, the immorality of letting 
prices and living costs spiral ever upward, 
to the detriment of the thrifty and the self- 
reliant, is beginning to attract increasing 
attention. President Eisenhower, to his 
credit, is hammering the lesson home at 
every opportunity. Speaking recently to a 
session of the American Medical Association, 
he drew a parallel between an individual's 
physical health and the Nation’s economic 
well-being, between a balanced diet and a 
balanced budget. More pointedly, he told a 
conference of business editors in simple, 
down-to-earth language how inflation had 
eroded the value of an insurance policy he 
had taken out, as a young Army lieutenant, 
in 1916. The threat, he stressed, is just as 
real in 1959: 

“Today think of the man at the lathe, the 
drill press, who is earning money which he is 
putting away in his pension with his com- 
pany or into an insurance policy. If we can- 
not today assure him that.40 years from now 
he is going to be able to have a living left, 
then I say, sooner or later, he will quit buying 
insurance policies, he will not have any con- 
fidence in a Government bond, and he will 
not think much of his pension.” 

In its June economic review, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York took equally em- 
phatic issue with the delusion of cheap 
money. Challenging those who would let 
prices inch up by 2 percent or 3 percent a 
year, the bank thundered that “this is by no 
means a relatively costless or harmless way 
of relieving tensions.” Instead, it noted, 
the consequences would include much higher 
interest rates, distortion, and eventual im- 
pairment of saving and investment, wider 
cyclical fluctuation, and a stunting of 
growth. The final outcome, said the New 
York Fed, would be economic stagnation and 
deterioration of the Nation’s moral charac- 
ter. 

It is just such terms that the challenge 
should be measured. Inflation, after all, is 
largely the work of selfish pressure groups, 
who rate their own immediate gain above 
the public interest. And if everyone is in 
some degree the victim, those who are hurt 
worst are the old and the ill, who must 
somehow get by on a fixed number of dol- 
lars every year. These forgotten people— 
self-reliant, frugal men and women—repre- 
sent far better than do the inflationists the 
true spirit of America. To keep faith with 
them, and with those who will be in com- 
parable straits tomorrow, every American 
should enlist in the fight against that great 
corrupter, inflation. 


[From the Hartford Courant, June 17, 1959] 
Has THE NATIONAL DEBT CEILING FAILED? 


The ceiling on the national debt has caused 
the Treasury to run into trouble when seek- 
ing money to operate the Government. One 
way to deal with the problem is to raise the 
debt limit. In the past 18 years the limit 
has exploded upward from $65 billion to $228 
billion, The present temporary limit will 
go back to $283 billion on June 30, when the 
actual level of debt is expected to be $285 
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billion. Action by Congress is needed te put 
through administration requests for an in- 
crease, The rigidity of the debt ceiling has 
forced the Government to use subterfuges 
to avoid it, under pressure of its need for 
money to finance programs authorized by 
Congress. One example is having Federal 
agencies sell securities direct to financial in- 
stitutions, instead of borrowing from the 
Treasury. Other examples are given in the 
report of a study of the debt limit by the 
Brookings Institution. 

The legal limit on borrowing is accepted 
as part of our Government because it implies 
that restraint is being exercised on spending. 
But its history goes back only to 1917, when 
the Second Liberty Loan Act was passed. 
Marshall A. Robinson, who wrote the Brook- 
ings study report, says that it has failed as 
a device for controlling Government spend- 
ing. It has been unable to prevent deficits 
and the long-run growth of debt, has ham- 
pered proper debt management, and in- 
creased the cost of financing the Government. 

In place of it he proposes that, as debt 
increases, the ceiling be raised. Such a flexi- 
ble ceiling always leaves room for the Treas- 
ury to borrow. If this sounds like no ceiling 
at all, it is because Mr. Robinson would have 
Congress take full responsibility for having 
a complete picture of the fiscal situation in 
mind before authorizing funds. At present 
Congress seems to spend at random, trusting 
to the ceiling to protect it, and is sometimes 
surprised at the magnitude of the total it 
has voted. With a flexible system, it would 
be forced to be more careful. That is the 
theory. Whether it would work out that way 
if the ceiling were abolished is questionable, 

Supporters of the ceiling hold that it does 
control spending, and prevents growth of the 
debt. They consider the debt too high, a 
source of inflation and a threat to national 
solvency. But the Brookings study rates the 
debt limit as a failure, since it has not in 
fact done what it was designed for. Between 
now and June 30, when the present limit 
expires, would be a good time to ask our- 
selves whether there is a better way to keep 
the national debt under control, 


MOTOR FUEL TAX INCREASE 
NEEDED TO PREVENT INCREASED 
COSTS, DELAY ON INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
frequently disagree with President Eisen- 
hower on specific issues. Only last 
Thursday night I voted in opposition to 
his selection as Secretary of Commerce. 

But, Mr. President, I think that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is eminently correct in 
the recommendation which he sent to 
Congress yesterday urging us to increase 
temporarily the Federal motor fuels tax 
from 3 to 4½ cents per gallon. As a 
member of the Roads and Highways 
Subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, I intend to support 
the President's advocacy as effectively as 
Ican. 

Our 41,000-mile Interstate Highway 
program cannot be abandoned. It has 
gone too far for that. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is putting up to 90 percent of 
the total cost of this $39.5 billion pro- 
gram. We have several choices as to 
financing the program. They are these: 

First. We can keep the highway trust 
fund solvent by increasing the Federal 
motor fuels tax as recommended. 

Second. We can resort to deficit fi- 
nancing, which will require huge ex- 
penditures in interest rates just for 
carrying charges on this debt alone. 
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Third. We can curtail the construction 
of these needed roads. 

Given such alternatives, I choose the 
first alternative without hesitation. 

Mr. President, last week Oregon’s high- 
way engineer, W. C. Williams, reported 
that my State’s funds for Interstate 
Highway System projects will be ex- 
hausted by September or October. This 
means that bid openings may be post- 
poned and the rate of letting contracts 
decreased. A similar situation exists in 
many other States. Failure of Congress 
to act will mean a compounding of costs 
and delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there appear in the RECORD at 
this point a story from the New York 
Times of June 21, 1959, headlined “White 
House Bids Congress Speed Rise in Gas 
Tax,” together with an Associated Press 
dispatch which appeared in the Pendle- 
ton East Oregonian of June 16, 1959, and 
describes Oregon's stake in maintenance 
of the Interstate Highway System pro- 
gram on schedule. 

There being no objection, the news 
articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 
WHITE House Bros CONGRESS SPEED RISE IN 

Gas Tax—Warns THAT U.S. RoaD FUNDS 

CAN NOT BE ALLOCATED TO STATES WITHOUT 

ACTION 

(By Richard E. Mooney) 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—The White House 
applied new pressure on Congress today for 
action of the President’s request for a 
gasoline-tax increase. 

James C. Hagerty, Presidential press sec- 
retary, announced that “as matters now 
stand” there would be no apportionment 
of Federal highway construction aid to the 
States at the normal time this summer. 

In a few days, he said, President Eisen- 
hower will receive and make public a report 
on what this will mean to each of the 49 
States. 

Asked whether the President would sub- 
mit the State-by-State report to Congress 
2 a special message, Mr. Hagerty smiled and 

d: 

“I would think every State and motorist 
in the country would send a special message 
to Congress.” 

WOULD HAMPER PLANNING 

Failure of the Federal Government to ap- 
portion highway aid at the normal. time— 
July—would not mean the halting of con- 
struction, but it would cut into advance 
planning work. 

The procedure has been for the Federal 
Government to apportion aid each July for 
the fiscal year starting a year later. When 
the aid is apportioned, a State may proceed 
to place contracts. The actual money is dis- 
tributed later, when bills are presented. 

The total apportionment.this July would 
be $2,500 million. However, there is a pro- 
vision in the Federal Highway Act that bars 
apportionment unless there will be enough 
money to pay the bills at the time they 
fall due. 

PRESIDENT SEEKS RISE 

The money comes from a special trust 
fund, which is funded from tax collections 
on gasoline, diesel fuel, tires and inner tubes, 
and trucks and buses. The fund was set up 
to finance the 41,000-mile Interstate High- 
way System, for which the Federal Govern- 
ment pays 90 percent of cost, and the regular 
Federal-aid highway program, for which the 
Federal share is 50 percent. 

The fund is running down now, and will 
touch bottom some time in the year follow- 
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ing July 1, 1960, unless something is done 
about it. 

President Eisenhower's proposal to raise 
the gasoline tax from 3 cents to 4½ cents a 
gallon for 5 years has had a cold reception 
on Capitol Hill. 

Administration officials have conceded that 
they do not expect Congress to pass that 
proposal, but they have not come up with 
any alternatives. 

In a special message on May 13, the Presi- 
dent urged fast action on the tax increase. 
He knocked down most of the alternate plans 
that had been aired—borrowing with a spe- 
cial bond issue, removing the requirement 
that the trust fund stay on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, or using other tax collections to finance 
the program. 

Eight days later, the House Public Works 
Committee approved a bill that would 
suspend for 2 years the prohibition on ap- 
portionment when the trust fund's resources 
were inadequate. It asked the Ways and 
Means Committee to decide whether the 
fund should be augmented during this period 
by earmarking other tax receipts, such as 
the excise tax on autos, or simply from gen- 
eral tax receipts. 

Mr. Hagerty said that the President was 
“deeply disturbed about the lack of action 
on this important program.” 

“We are right up against the gun,” Mr. 
Hagerty said. : 

He said it was uncertain how long i 
would take to make this year’s apportion- 
ments after Congress had acted. Presum- 
ably Congress will act and there will be 
apportionments, but at a later time than 
usual. 

[From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Orego- 
nian, June 16, 1959] 


HIGHWAY SLOWDOWN EXPECTED AS CONGRESS 
DELAYS FUNDS 


Satem.—A slowdown in contracting for 
interstate highway projects in Oregon is 
threatened because of the delay by Congress 
in appropriating interstate highway funds, 
State Highway Engineer W. C. Williams said 
today. 

Williams told contractors, assembled here 
for the opening of bids on 16 projects, that 
the scheduled bid opening for July 1 might 
have to be postponed because of the failure 
by Congress to provide the interstate money. 

He said that Oregon's funds for interstate 
projects would be exhausted by September or 
October. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to increase the gas tax to provide interstate 
money, but Congress so far has been reluctant 
to go along with him. 

Williams said there is enough money to 
carry on the projects other than the inter- 
state projects. 

Oregon’s interstate routes are the Pacific 
Highway, and U.S. 30 from Portland to the 
Idaho border. 

The commission got some good news today, 
though, when the low bids on the 16 projects 
totaled $1,591,592. That was 10.1 percent 
below the highway commission's estimates. 

Apparent low bidders included: 

Douglas County: Grade 2.43 miles and pave 
2.49 miles of the Elkton-Sutherlin Highway 6 
miles south of Elkton. A. L. Harding, Stay- 
ton, $42,500. 


PROPOSED YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the proposed legislation (S. 
812) to authorize the establishment of 
a Youth Conservation Corps cannot help 
but challenge the imagination. It is a 
challenge to prepare for the future. It 
is a challenge to do something now to 
further develop and conserve our nat- 
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ural resources. It is a challenge to do 
something now to stop the wasting of 
these assets which are being squandered 
before our eyes if we are but to look 
about us. 

Our greatest asset, our youth of today, 
are lacking for worthwhile employment 
not just because of their youth and lack 
of training but because we have failed 
to act with the imagination, with the 
resourcefulness, with the positive faith 
in the future that was characteristic of 
the Democratic Party when it took over 
the reins of Government in a time of 
desperate economic depression—the year 
1933. 

We did not hesitate then and we should 
not now. The challenge in 1933 was 
accepted and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps became an important creative and 
inspiring element in our national life for 
almost a decade. It is a tragic refiec- 
tion on our lack of foresight that we did 
not act to reestablish the Conservation 
Corps activity after the close of World 
War II 14 years ago. Think how much 
more we might have accomplished in 
conserving our national assets, both in 
human and natural resources, had this 
most highly worthwhile activity been re- 
activated then. 

To evaluate our loss through lack of 
foresight, let us look back and review the 
magnificent accomplishments and proud 
record of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps during the 9 years of its construc- 
tive existence. Let us also remember 
that the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
a new adventure, starting from scratch, 
with little or no prior precedent to fol- 
low and that a reestablished Conserva- 
tion Corps with the former corp’s ex- 
perience to draw on would have been 
even more effective and more productive 
in effecting the conservation of our 
human, physical, and even spiritual re- 
sources over an equivalent period of time. 

I believe that we can agree that had 
we acted with foresight in this matter 
following the close of World War II, it is 
reasonable to conclude that our progress 
in sustaining and enriching our natural 
and human resources could have been at 
least one and one-half that of the dis- 
tinguished record of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in which almost 3 million 
American boys proudly participated. 
Boys who have since taken their place in 
society as substantial and constructive 
citizens of our great country. Indeed, 
former members of the corps are repre- 
sented in our legislative bodies at all 
levels of Government. The distin- 
guished records both in military and 
civilian pursuits of many others repre- 
sent a benefit of incalculable benefit to 
their country. 

In less than three weeks after the en- 
actment of the Emergency Conservation 
Work Act of March 31, 1933, the first 
CCC camp was set up and I am most 
proud to relate that it was in the great 
State of Virginia in the George Wash- 
ington National Forest. There began 
the great adventure of our American 
youth in the conservation of the re- 
sources of America. An adventure which 
ended on June 30, 1942, 9½ years after 
its beginning. An adventure which 
should have taught us all a lesson in 
sound creative national thrift or, in 
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other words, the conservation of natural 
resources. An adventure of which the 
magnificent and far-reaching results 
were lost sight of by many because of 
that cataclysmic event, World War II. 
During the life of this adventure, a total 
of 2,965,959 youths ranging in age from 
17 to 23 and 189,165 war veterans were 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

What happened during this magnifi- 
cent adventure? More than it is possible 
to adequately relate here today, but to 
which I wish to speak in some detailed 
degree in order that all may more fully 
appreciate the significance of the legis- 
lation (S. 812) proposed by my distin- 
guished colleague, the honored and far- 
sighted Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] and cosponsored by my able 
colleague from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH] by me, and by other Senators. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps gave 
this country vastly improved natural and 
human resource balance sheets, the 
cumulative value of which, for the physi- 
calimprovements and work accomplished 
in the natural resources field alone, has 
been estimated at between $1,500 
million and $2 billion. However, 
the corps charted and carried out 
more than a superbly gigantic program 
for the natural renewable resources of 
the United States; it set a new pattern 
for the most practical useful kind of 
education a boy could hope to find. It 
gave him real work to do day by day, 
work from which he benefited and from 
which the country has benefited and will 
continue to do so for long into the fu- 
ture. He learned the how and why of 
work for conservation; he learned the 
responsibility of citizenship; he learned 
the dignity of working in the public serv- 
ice; he learned by doing. He could see 
and feel the sense of what he was doing 
and could take pride in the progress and 
completion of work well done. Here 
was an invaluable opportunity for 
youth—an opportunity which youth is 
sorely in need of today and an oppor- 
tunity which we should continue to make 
available to our youth in all generations. 

I believe that the average American 
continues to be a strong supporter of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps type of pro- 
gram, as evidenced by communications 
I received daily in support of the pro- 
posed legislation for a youth conserva- 
tion corps. I know that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps not only taught 3 
million youths through daily practice 
what conservation was but it also dra- 
matically brought a better idea of the 
meaning of conservation to the American 
people. However, I believe that because 
of the passage of time, it is highly im- 
portant for me to interpret a few of the 
staggering statistics covering the great 
variety of work and the total stupendous 
accomplishments of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. I believe it important for 
me to analyze what these accomplish- 
ments meant in terms of the national 
welfare, national security, and our future 
well-being. 

The 126,230 miles of truck trails and 
minor or forest roads built and the 580,- 
995 miles of road maintained; the 88,883 
miles of telephone lines laid, the numer- 
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ous fire towers built and other fire pre- 
vention and fire hazard removal work 
completed by the boys; all of these ac- 
complishments meant that the country 
had a far stronger forest fire prevention 
system than ever before and meant that, 
at the time when we faced the possibility 
of incendiary bombing attacks during 
World War II, we had the fire towers, 
truck trails, and communications sys- 
tems to protect our vital forests and re- 
lated natural resources. 

The 318,076 permanent and 6,341,147 
temporary check dams built; the 33,087 
miles of terraces put in; the 431,321 out- 
let structures built; the 638,473 acres of 
plantings to stop sheet erosion; the many 
other activities involved in soil salvage 
work which took place in 45 States and 
accomplished erosion control on more 
than 25 million acres—only a start on 
the millions of acres still needing atten- 
tion—in the Dust Bowl and on southern, 
middle western, and western lands; these 
accomplishments meant that, at a time 
when this country needed to tax its food 
productive capacity to the limit, there 
were 40 million acres of land capable of 
producing a great deal more food than 
would otherwise have been possible with- 
out the work of our CCC boys. Because 
of their accomplishments in grazing con- 
trol and range-water conservation work, 
our magnificent West, which produced 
the bulk of the beef, hides, and wool 
needed for our war effort had, and has 
today, more water and more grass from 
which to produce livestock. 

The 2,688,527,000 young trees planted 
on otherwise barren, denuded, or unpro- 
ductive land means that some 234 mil- 
lion acres of such lands are now green 
with growing timber from which thin- 
ning crops are being taken. It means 
these acres are now producing timber 
for human needs, for human enjoyment, 
for stopping the wasting of soil, or for 
protecting and sheltering wildlife. In 
order to develop these trees for planting, 
the Conservation Corps boys had to col- 
lect 875,970 bushels of conifer seeds and 
13,624,445 pounds of hardwood seeds to 
plant in tree nurseries. It also required 
6,111,258 man-days to prepare nursery 
land, sow and seed, weed and transplant, 
water and tend these seedling trees be- 
fore they were ready to plant on barren 
acreage. It means that belief in the fu- 
ture was a basic principle of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

On some 4 million acres, timber stand 
improvement measures were undertaken 
to cut. out weaker, crooked and diseased 
trees in order to provide optimum 
growth conditions for remaining trees. 
This meant a permanent improvement 
in the forest stands—a positive invest- 
ment in forestry. It means that 4 mil- 
lion acres of timberland were placed in 
better condition for crop production be- 
cause of corps activity. 

Millions of man-days were spent by 
CCC boys on the forest fire frontlines. 
This meant a drop of 27 percent in the 
annual average timbered acreage 
burned. It meant that our CCC boys 
saved forests for human needs by pre- 
venting them from being charred by 
smoke and flame. As a result, today we 
have millions of acres of growing and 
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mature timber which otherwise would 
have been destroyed by fire. 

The 7,955,707 acres on which CCC boys 
checked or controlled tree diseases and 
forest insects, and the 6,162,742 acres on 
which they checked or controlled the 
rampages of Mormon crickets and grass- 
hoppers meant the saving of enormous 
values in forest and forage crop re- 
sources. 

One of the more important natural re- 
sources of our West, Middle West and 
South is grass or forage. The proximity 
of water to the forage resource is par- 
ticularly important to survival of sheep 
and cattle in the semiarid ranges of the 
West. The improvement of 12,346 
springs by damming or piping water, the 
improvement of 3,311 waterholes, the 
building of 9,805 small reservoirs by the 
CCC boys meant better and more stock 
on these ranges with increased avail- 
abilities of beef, mutton, wool and hides 
for which there is an intensified need in 
times of national emergency. 

In order that we might more ade- 
quately cope with a growing and press- 
ing desire of the American people for 
outdoor recreation, the Conservation 
Corps built camping spots, picnic 
grounds, overnight cabins, and other 
necessities of outdoor life across the 
Nation. In so doing it landscaped 
233,793 acres, developed 52,319 acres as 
public campgrounds, and 10,398 acres 
as public picnic grounds. Although 
highly inadequate in number for pres- 
ent recreational pressures, these accom- 
plishments have served as a stopgap and 
been a national boon to the American 
people. 

In 47 States, 35 counties, and 74 mu- 
nicipalities, park improvement and de- 
velopment work were carried out by the 
corps. Indeed, State parks, a negligible 
factor in the recreation resource pie- 
ture prior to 1933, came into being be- 
cause of CCC work. Some 700 camps 
devoted most of their time to State 
park projects. The work done on park 
lands by the CCC meant that the ca- 
pacity of our recreational areas to ac- 
commodate visitors was increased by 
millions. Had the recreation resource 
development work undertaken by the 
CCC been resumed again after World 
War II, we would not be experiencing 
the high degree of emergency which has 
prompted Mission 66 of the National 
Park Service and Operation Outdoors 
of the U.S. Forest Service. 

The work of the CCC boys was instru- 
mental in gaining recognition for the 
need for conservation and development 
of our wildlife resources. They built 
4,622 fish-rearing ponds; developed 6,966 
miles of streams for improved fishing; 
stocked streams, ponds, reservoirs, and 
lakes with some 972 million fish or fin- 
gerlings. They built 32,148 wildlife 
shelters and developed large and small 
wildlife and game reservations. They 
prevented the destruction by fire of wild- 
life habitats and sanctuaries and of 
wildlife itself throughout the country. 

The boys of the corps built 80 emer- 
gency airplane landing strips, 116 radio 
stations, 532 landing docks and piers; 
they marked 35,442 miles of forest, park, 
and other land boundaries. They spent 
2,079 man-days on emergency work 
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which, by the way, was the hardest kind 
of work. It was work on floods, saving 
people, homes, belongings and livestock; 
it was work helping stricken humanity 
after hurricanes and tornadoes; it was 
the searching out and rescuing of per- 
sons lost in forests and mountains; it 
was the rescuing of prospectors, miners, 
range sheep, and cattle during the se- 
verest blizzards in the West; it was the 
cleaning up of debris and the making 
of the forests of New England safe from 
fire in the 2-year period following the 
terribly destructive hurricane of 1938. 

Admittedly, I have at best only roughly 
sketched in but a partial picture of the 
total activity and accomplishments of 
our CCC boys of a previous decade. 
Thanks to their efforts, a start was made 
toward repairing or restoring the neglect, 
waste, and destruction of many genera- 
tions, a start which has brought about 
changes in the landscape of our great 
country. 

We should take steps today to provide 
for building upon and expanding the 
start made by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. As we all know, much more 
needs to be done. We have been ad- 
vised by competent authority, the Nat- 
ural Resources Council, of the size of the 
job that needs to be done to sustain the 
anticipated population of 50 years 
hence. The Council has estimated the 
requirements for conserving our natural 
resource assets over a 10-year period to 
be the expenditure of $3 billion for for- 
est improvement and management, 84% 
billion for soil conservation and water- 
shed protection, $1 billion for range- 
land improvements, $2 billion for de- 
velopment and improvement of outdoor 
recreation facilities, and $1 billion for 
improvement and development of wild- 
life refuges and wildlife resources. This 
amounts to a total of $11'% billion and 
does not include any financial estimate 
of the tremendous needs for the conser- 
vation and development of the natural 
resources in our new and magnificent 
State of Alaska. 

I believe that at this moment in the 
history of our country we have reached 
a crossroad from which we can move 
forcefully forward to contain the de- 
structive forces which waste our re- 
sources, or we can follow the course of 
improvisation and take half measures 
which, if followed, will be described by 
future historians as measures which 
were too little and too late. Our popula- 
tion is multiplying so rapidly with at- 
tendant ever-growing pressures on our 
land and water resources that diverse 
interests and groups of users are now 
competing for the use of the same land 
and the same water. We have already 
fallen behind in the development of the 
means to satisfy the reasonable desires 
and needs of our people. 

I believe we must all give recognition 
to a fundamental principle governing 
the development, the use, and care of 
natural resources that has been revealed 
by experience through the ages—the 
forces of nature either work for man 
or against him. Where man has dis- 
turbed the natural relationships between 
water, soil, fish, game and timber, the 
forces of nature have been put in mo- 
tion against him. Man's disregard for 
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the future—his greedy and heedless use 
of resources has time after time in the 
course of history destroyed the bounti- 
ful provisions of nature. Lands of plenty 
have been turned into deserts bringing 
famine and ruin to past civilizations. 
It has happened in startling degree in 
some limited areas in our country even 
within our own time. 

We are at the point in our history 
today where we can, with a tremendous 
and continuing national effort, stem the 
forces of nature and man which are 
wasting our assets and in time contain 
them. Unless we are willing to expend 
our time and energy on the necessary 
scale, a scale which we have not here- 
tofore sustained, we cannot reverse the 
cycle, and we cannot get the forces of 
nature to work for us throughout our 
great country with respect to the de- 
velopment and conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. If we continue to take 
wavering and inadequate steps for the 
conversation of our resources, we will 
be taking the road to frustration and 
will eventually despair of stopping and 
containing the destruction of our de- 
pleting resources, the wasting of our fun- 
damental assets. We will be choosing 
the road which makes for eventual de- 
struction of the means of survival for 
our people at some future period in 
time. 

So, also is it with our youth of today 
and tomorrow. Like nature itself, youth 
has tremendous physical energy for 
which an outlet must be provided. Here, 
again, there seems to be no happy me- 
dium—the energy and imagination of 
youth work either for or against the 
equilibrium of existing social order. 
Here, again, the solution is to provide 
outlets for energy which will work for 
rather than against man and the society 
in which he lives. 

We need to divert the tremendous 
energy of youth into constructive work 
and we must help develop youth’s tal- 
ents for his benefit and the benefit of his 
children and his children’s children. 
We need to do this equally as much as 
we need to harness the energy of our 
great undeveloped and untamed river 
basins in order that energy which is 
wasted and increasingly destructive of 
natural and manmade assets may be 
utilized to preserve rather than destroy 
them. 

I again wish to impress upon you, 
here today, a sense of urgency to act and 
act quickly to stem the course of self- 
destruction which indeed we will be fol- 
lowing unless we immediately take steps 
on a comprehensively adequate sustained 
scale to effect a containment of the 
forces of resource destruction in the 
foreseeable future. Once the forces of 
resource destruction reach the point of 
no return, the point where our present 
and foreseeable energies can no longer 
reduce the rate of acceleration of these 
forces, it is too late. I believe we are 
so close to that point of no return now 
that we can no longer afford not to act 
positively on a coordinated and adequate 
scale—a scale which will provide the 
money, the manpower, and the equip- 
ment necessary to stem the rate of ac- 
celeration of destructive force and in 
foreseeable time turn the forces of de- 
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struction into contained positive forces 
for the conservation and further devel- 
opment of our resources to meet the 
needs of coming generations. 

To illustrate this sense of urgency, a 
sense of urgency which is more clearly 
apparent, immediate, and poignant than 
that of 1908 when President Theodore 
Roosevelt in calling the historic Con- 
ference of Governors at the While House 
declared: 

There is no question now before the Na- 
tion of equal gravity with the question of 
the conservation of our natural resources, 


I would like to call your attention to 
the statement of Russell Lord on page 
578 of the “Yearbook of Agriculture 
1955,” published by our Department of 
Agriculture. This statement reads as 
follows: 

At least 3 billion tons of solid soil materials 
are washed out of the fields and pastures of 
the United States each year by water erosion 
alone. It has been figured that to move such 
a bulk of American soil on rails would take 
a train of freight cars 475,000 miles long— 
long enough to girdle the planet 18 times at 
the Equator. 


It is against such destructive forces 
that we must commit ourselves. 

In view of such serious circumstances, 
the proposed legislation (S. 812) to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps is most timely, and I 
earnestly support the establishment of 
such an organization for purposes of 
conserving the natural and human re- 
sources of our great country. This 
proposed legislation is not a make-work 
program. This is a proposal to provide 
our youth of today and tomorrow with 
new opportunity, new horizons, and 
sustaining benefits from constructive ex- 
perience gained in the public service. It 
underwrites a work program of enduring 
value and future benefit to all America 
and its peoples. I propose that we act 
with vision to make up for lost years and 
act to bring the corrosive actions of na- 
ture against man under control. Let us 
start again to rebuild the productivity 
capacity of our Nation’s lands and waters 
on an adequate scale. Let us accept the 
challenge to prepare for the future of 
our children and their children’s chil- 
dren. Let us provide our idle boys of 
today with worthwhile employment. Let 
us provide them, 150,000 strong, with the 
means and incentive to carry out our 
objectives for the conservation of the 
natural resources of America. 


SUPPORT FOR COUNTRY LIFE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate my interest in 
proposed legislation which I have intro- 
duced—S. 265—for establishment of a 
Country Life Commission. 

As previously mentioned, the objec- 
tives of such a Commission would be to, 
first, take a new long-range look at the 
agriculture picture for the purpose of 
assessing its problems, changes, chal- 
lenges, and related factors which affect 
the lives of our farm families and also 
affect the economic life of the Nation; 
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second, evaluate the impact of techno- 
logical developments on farm life; third, 
design an improved program for assist- 
ing farm folk to adjust to the far-reach- 
ing economic and social changes which 
are occurring in agriculture; fourth, em- 
phasize the interrelationship of the in- 
terests of farm and city folk to assure 
cooperation rather than friction be- 
tween such interests; and, fifth, de- 
velop a set of principles and guidelines 
to serve as a basis for improving the out- 
look for the farmer and the agriculture 
economy. 

We recall the first Country Life Com- 
mission appointed by Teddy Roosevelt 
in 1908, which reported in 1909, made a 
real contribution toward more effectively 
dealing with the problems not only of 
farming itself, but of such related fac- 
tors as health, schools, rural libraries, 
and progress in other phases of country 
life. 

To get an evaluation from individuals 
who, first, were familiar with the work 
of the first Commission; and, second, 
are working firsthand with our farm 
problems today and thus are in a posi- 
tion to evaluate whether or not such a 
Commission would be useful, I have 
brought the bill to the attention of— 
among others—the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Workers in Wisconsin. The re- 
sponse has been most gratifying. 

I therefore request unanimous consent 
to have a number of the replies from 
the county agents throughout the State 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 20, 1959. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR WILEY: The changes and 
conditions in agriculture have been very 
rapid these past 20 years. I believe even 
the most informed people are somewhat 
amazed at the rapid changes that have and 
are being made. 

According to the information I have it 
has been 50 years since a country life report 
has been developed. I am sure that a re- 
port at this time would be of great assist- 
ance in planning for a better country life. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARCHIE BROVOLD, 
Buffalo County, Agricultural Agent. 


JUNE 19, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have reviewed the 
bill S. 265 and I feel that it is a good idea 
to establish a Commission on Country Life. 
As an agricultural extension agent, I feel 
there is a need for such a Commission. 

I would definitely urge that people ap- 
pointed to this Commission should be closely 
connected with agriculture and familiar with 
country life, Perhaps some extension people 
who are closely connected with country life 
could serve on such a commission. 

1 you for sending me a copy of the 

1. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME L. Rixo v, 
Agricultural Agent, Jefferson County. 


JUNE 19, 1959. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE SIR: I was real pleased to get a 
copy of the bill S. 265, and to learn more of 
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the details of your plans for the Commission 
on Country Life. 

In working with this special pilot county 
project on rural development, we recognize 
more and more the real changes that are 
coming to rural living. This Country Life 
Commission seems to be certainly very timely 
where a group of people might sit down and 
more or less look over the past programs and 
compare them with what is needed in today’s 
economy. 

With the very rapid developments in auto- 
mation in agriculture and with rapid de- 
velopments of integration I think, too, we 
need to sit down and rather carefully look 
over what is happening in agriculture in the 
light of being able to be of better service to 
the farm people of the country. 

I will appreciate your keeping us informed 
on the development of this Country Life 
Commission, and if we here in Price County 
can be of any help to you we should be glad 
to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mito V. JOHNANSEN, 
Price County Agricultural Agent. 


JUNE 16, 1959. 
Subject: Opinion on bill S. 265. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Witey: I have carefully gone over 
S. 265 in regard to the establishment of a 
Commission on County Life and I feel that 
this is a very worthwhile bill. Although the 
Commission sets up a number of people 
serving in the particular capacity, it would 
be my idea that somehow the Commission 
pass its findings on local levels somewhat 
like the report to the President on children 
and youth is made each 10 years. 

Social and economic changes are happen- 
ing so fast even in a rural county like Craw- 
ford County, Wis., that it is difficult to keep 
up. 

In summary, I believe that S. 265 is a top 
priority bill and I wish you every assistance 
in getting it written into law. 

Very truly yours, 
Vinci, A. Burreris, 
Crawford County Agricultural Agent. 


JUNE 17, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I was very happy to have 
received a copy of your proposed bill S. 265. 
I think this bill has a great deal of possi- 
bilities. 

I very definitely feel there is a need for all 
farm organizations, and farm leaders to pro- 
ject their thinking into the future. I cer- 
tainly feel this is a step in the right direc- 
tion in regards to the future of our rural 
Population. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Jor L. WALKER, 
Waupaca County Agricultural Agent. 


JUNE 17, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wier: Received your letter of 
June 9, regarding bill S. 265. 

Certainly we are in need of something to 
make a study of the overall situation of 
future planning. As to the type of commis- 
sion or handling of this type of study, you 
would no doubt be in a better position to 
make a decision than I am. 

I certainly am in favor of something along 
the line of bill S. 265. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. DOUGHERTY, 
County Agent. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE NASSER 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks a very thoughtful editorial 
from the New Bedford Standard-Times. 
It refers to the action of President 
Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, in 
preventing an Israeli cargo from passing 
through the Suez Canal. 

Three observations may be made about 
this situation, Mr. President. First, the 
Suez Canal must be open to every na- 
tion of the world, as it is an interna- 
tional waterway. Second, our Govern- 
ment is firmly committed to help pre- 
serve the integrity of the free state of 
Israel, which has, in effect, been chal- 
lenged by this irresponsible action, 
Third, such action offends the United 
Nations in its efforts to keep peace and 
to work out the solutions to the prob- 
lems of the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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On May 21, the Danish-owned ship Inge 
Toft, carrying a cargo of Israeli potash and 
cement for Far Eastern ports, was halted 
at Port Said by the Egyptian Government. 
Since that time, the Toft has been refused 
passage through the Suez Canal, and an 
Egyptian war-prize court has confiscated her 
cargo. 

This is the latest of several irresponsible 
acts by Nasser’s government with respect to 
Israel's maritime commerce. Although the 
Egyptians always have denied transit to any 
ship flying the Israeli flag, they have in the 
past permitted foreign-owned vessels to 
carry Israeli cargoes through the canal. 

However, in February and March, Egypt 
seized Israeli cargoes from ships flying Costa 
Rican and West German flags. In March, 
Egyptian officials delayed the passage of u 
Greek-owned freighter carrying an Israeli 
cargo. The Inge Toft was the first ship 
with a cargo from Israel to seek passage since 
the affair involving the Greek vessel. 

To date, Premier Ben-Gurion’s govern- 
ment has taken no action on the Inge Tojt 
because neither Israeli, the United Nations, 
nor any of the maritime powers has been 
able to get the Egyptians to say exactly what 
has been done with the ship or the cargo. 

Egypt has attempted to justify these acts 
by contending a state of war still exists be- 
tween her and Israel, but this has been re- 
futed twice by the United Nations Security 
Council, in 1952 and 1956. 

As Ben-Gurion has charged, Nasser’s ac- 
tions are “a blow at the Charter of the 
United Nations as well as at Israel.” 

Governments of seafaring nations would 
do well to marshal support of Israeli coun- 
teraction in this matter, for it involves high- 
handed interference with international trade, 
expropriation without payment, and the 
operation of an important waterway on the 
basis of political prejudice, 


EQUALITY FOR ALASKA UNDER THE 
FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] and I introduced on 
Thursday a bill to provide for equality 
for the State of Alaska with the other 
States of the Union under the Federal 
Airport Act. 
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As passed by the Congress last week, 
the airport bill provided merely for an 
extension of the existing act. When that 
act was originally passed, the State of 
Alaska was still a Territory and did not 
receive equality of treatment with the 
other States in the distribution of funds 
under the act. 

Since the passage of the original act, 
however, Alaska has been admitted as 
an equal and sovereign State, and in all 
fairness, in all justice, should be ac- 
corded the same treatment any other 
State receives. 

The bill which we introduced on 
Thursday would do just that—no more, 
no less. 

In fairness to the other States in the 
Union, however, and in order to insure 
that no State is deprived of any allot- 
ment under the original formula, the bill 
increases the total amount authorized to 
be appropriated by the exact amount of 
the increased allotment to the State of 
Alaska by virtue of its being treated on 
an equal basis with other States. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that our proposed action 
would increase the matching burden 
upon the State of Alaska. This added 
burden the State is prepared to assume, 
as it is prepared to assume the other 
responsibilities of full statehood. To 
provide merely for the continuation of 
the original Federal Airport Act without 
taking into consideration the fact that 
circumstances have changed in the in- 
terim—that Alaska has been admitted to 
statehood and is entitled to be treated 
with full equality—would be to perpet- 
uate an anachronism and to continue an 
injustice to our 49th State. 

When this matter was before the 
Senate earlier last week, my colleague 
and I both appreciated the parliamen- 
tary situation confronting the leader- 
ship, and, in the interests of achieving 
some progress with respect to the enact- 
ment of some legislation in this area, we 
refrained at that time from moving to 
amend S. 1 to ensure equality of treat- 
ment for Alaska. In view of our restraint 
at that time, we sincerely hope that the 
distinguished members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee will 
act with all dispatch in reporting this 
bill favorably so that Alaska can receive 
its full measure of equality under the 
Federal Airport Act. 

I also invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader to the fact 
that the proposal which we now make 
is the same as that contained in the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations to Con- 
gress with respect to the treatment of 
Alaska under this program. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMEN- 
DATION ON BUDGET REFORM 
MERITS ADOPTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, careful 
control of the purse strings is vital to 
the fiscal stability of an individual, a 
family, a business, or a nation. 

Under the leadership of one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest patriots, former President 
Herbert Hoover, some sage advice on the 
way to manage those purse strings in the 
best interests of all of the taxpayers of 
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the United States was given the Congress 
by two Commissions on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 

The major recommendation of the 
Second Hoover Commission was for 
budgetary reforms and changes in ac- 
counting procedures. My attention was 
attracted to those reports because im- 
mediately prior to taking my seat in this 
body I had the honor of serving as the 
controller of my home State of Cali- 
fornia. It was a matter of great surprise 
to me to discover soon after arrival here 
that in the Federal Government virtually 
all funds once appropriated by the Con- 
gress remain at the disposal of the agency 
for which they are provided until ac- 
tually spent. Naturally, I was interested 
in the proposal of the Second Hoover 
Commission to adopt an annual accrued 
expenditures limitation over those large 
amounts of unspent funds in the interest 
of more effective fiscal management. 

Less than 1 year ago, the 85th Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 85-759, author- 
izing the President to propose accrued 
expenditure limitations in appropria- 
tions requests whenever such limitation 
could be supported by a suitable account- 
ing system. As a result, President Eisen- 
hower proposed a trial run for such con- 
trols on six items in the 1961 budget. 

I am distressed at the reception those 
proposals have received. In the bills 
sent to the Senate so far this year, not 
one of the limitations has been included. 
One attempt by this body to give an ex- 
perimental test to the principle in the 
Treasury-Post Office bill was unsuccess- 
ful and the fate of a second is hanging 
in the balance and in the hands of con- 
oe on the Commerce appropriations 
bill. 

I was pleased that the limitation has 
been restored by our Senate committee 
to the items of operating expenses and 
capital outlay for the Canal Zone. I 
know that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which brought in the Commerce 
bill containing those items believes 
thoroughly in the wisdom of trying out 
this control and I trust the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida will be successful in 
conference in keeping this experimental 
provision in the bill. 

What are the objectives of the accrued 
expenditures limitation, Mr. President? 
Simply to place a definite ceiling on the 
amount of goods and services which can 
be received in a single year and thus re- 
store to Congress the grasp on the na- 
tional purse strings which was intended 
ee Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921. 

The law enacted last year and the re- 
strictions proposed this year for testing 
would eliminate the free use of huge bal- 
ances of prior appropriations. It seems 
to me this practice would encourage bet- 
ter planning and scheduling of programs 
by the executive agencies. It should 
emphasize cost consciousness in carry- 
ing on Federal activities. The end result 
should be more efficiency and economy 
in Government operations. 

I fear that sight has been lost of the 
need for such controls. This is regret- 
table when once more we are faced with 
the inescapable raising of our debt ceil- 
ing. It is more so when one considers 
that last year, for fiscal 1958, the 
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amounts carried forward and thus at the 
disposal of the executive branch aggre- 
gated $44 billion. This was more than 
one-half of the total amount of new 
money requested of and voted by the 
2d session of the 85th Congress for fiscal 
1959. Thus, the multitudinous agencies 
of the Government actually had upwards 
of $100 billion to spend during the fiscal 
year now drawing to a close. 

The amounts involved in the six ap- 
propriations for which President Eisen- 
hower proposed trial of the limitation 
next year were relatively insignificant. 
In total, the unexpended funds estimated 
to be carried forward into fiscal 1960 
amounted to only about $200 million. 
But they were carefully chosen items 
where it was believed the procedure 
could be thoroughly tried and tested. 

Conversion to the use of accrued ex- 
penditure limitations will be, of course, 
an evolutionary process. So, also, was 
the installation of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. Without that procedure, 
how could this Nation ever have weath- 
ered the fiscal storms which accompanied 
the depression and World War II? 

I am informed that the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations currently is making a compre- 
hensive study of all budgetary and ac- 
counting proposals advanced since the 
1921 act created our Bureau of the 
Budget. As a new member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I am await- 
ing with interest this inventory and re- 
port. I trust it will revive interest in 
various attempted reforms, such as the 
consolidated appropriation bill so long 
urged by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, and as the accrued 
expenditures limitation. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, I con- 
sider it deplorable the Congress has not 
seen fit to initiate the test of the controls 
proposed in the 1960 budget. Without 
actual operating experience, we never 
will be able to ascertain whether it is 
possible to take a firmer grip on the purse 
strings by telling the executive branch 
plainly and forcefully “so much may you 
spend next year and not 1 cent more.” 

It is not right that funds once appro- 
priated by the Congress should remain 
at the disposal of the agency for which 
they are provided until actually spent. 
I believe the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission should be adopted. 
I am rather distressed at the reception 
the proposals have received in the other 
body, however. 

As a result of the leadership which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND] has provided in con- 
nection with the appropriation bill for 
the Commerce Department, we shall 
have readopted the budget reform pro- 
visions of the Hoover Commission report. 
I very much hope that such recommen- 
dations will be approved by the other 
body and will become law. 


LONDON “CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE” 
STIMULATES REEVALUATION OF 
NATO 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 

earlier this month 650 citizens from 

NATO nations assembled in London for 

a 6-day-long meeting of the Atlantic 
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Congress. Theme of the conference was 
“The Atlantic Community in the Next 
10 Years.” Its purpose was to find ways 
of strengthening NATO and the Atlantic 
community through political, social, and 
economic cooperation. 

The gathering was truly a “citizens’ 
conference.” While the Congress was 
initiated by NATO country legislators 
in 1957, NATO governments did not 
participate in the deliberations and it 
was specified that not more than one- 
third of the members of delegations 
from individual nations be legislators. 

Seldom has the layman been provided 
with so significant an opportunity to 
participate directly in the shaping of 
international affairs, an activity nor- 
mally the exclusive province of diplo- 
mats, government officials, and military 
men. The Atlantic Congress has been 
described as the largest and most am- 
bitious meeting of this type since the 
European Congress in The Hague in 
1948, which stimulated formation of the 
Council of Europe. Delegates attending 
the Congress were representing the 450 
million persons who are citizens of the 
nations which joined in forming NATO 
10 years ago. 

Because of my belief that NATO can 
be developed into an effective instrument 
of broad cooperation among the nations 
of the Atlantic community I followed 
the activities of the Atlantic Congress 
with particular interest—an interest 
which was intensified by the fact that 
my wife, Maurine, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States- 
United Nations Association, was attend- 
ing the Congress as an official delegate. 

The final resolutions of the Atlantic 
Congress constitute the outline of a pro- 
gram which would permit the NATO 
countries to realize the full potential 
of unity originally devoted to construc- 
tion of a military defense against com- 
munism in Western Europe but now 
recognized as the potential base for cre- 
ation of a community of cooperation in 
political, social, and economic fields. 

Mr. President, the ideological war 
waged throughout the world today may 
ultimately be decided not by the quan- 
tity and quality of physically destruc- 
tive power held by the two sides, but by 
the skill and adroitness with which each 
mobilizes its cultural and commercial 
resources. The continuing danger to 
the West in such a conflict lies with the 
possibility of our placing too strong 
a reliance on a military solution because 
we have not correctly evaluated our 
antagonist or the environment in which 
this contest is taking place. 

The proposals advanced by the At- 
lantic Congress should cause us to re- 
evaluate our position in this respect. 
The ideas approved by the citizen con- 
ferees should stimulate an acceleration 
of efforts to achieve a wider degree of 
cooperation and coordination among the 
NATO nations for the purpose of pro- 
viding a more total defense against com- 
munism in Western Europe and the 
world. I hope that it is with this view- 
point that the governments of the NATO 
countries review and study the con- 
clusions of those who participated in the 
Atlantic Congress, 
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Mr. President, following her return 
from the Atlantic Congress, Mrs. Neu- 
berger wrote down some of her impres- 
sions of this meeting. Principal among 
them was recognition of the lack of 
language proficiency among U.S. 
delegates, Most Americans found 
it necessary to rely on translators’ ver- 
sions of Congress speeches by other than 
English-speaking delegates and officials. 
Yet those from other nations exhibited 
an ability to understand addresses de- 
livered in a variety of representative 
tongues other than that of their own 
country, such as French, English, and 
German. The lesson, as she pointed out, 
is inescapable: The United States has 
failed to emphasize sufficiently the value 
of language training in its educational 
system. The result is a failure in com- 
munication by our representatives 
abroad, be they citizens or diplomats, 
and a decrease in our total effectiveness 
in disseminating American views and 
attitudes. Passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act last year was a step 
in the direction of correcting this over- 
sight. Continued efforts will be neces- 
sary to insure that this problem is satis- 
factorily met. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief résumé of the activities 
of the Atlantic Congress prepared by 
Mrs. Neuberger be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, together with a column 
written by David Lawrence which was 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 4, 1959. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MAURINE ATTENDS THE ATLANTIC CONGRESS 


What was the Atlantic Congress? 

It was a conference of citizens from all 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization na- 
tions which met in London to discuss ways 
of drawing attention to the basic community 
of interests of the NATO countries and to 
the need for broadening the alliance’s role 
in the political, cultural, and economic 
fields. 

NATO is a military alliance. The question 
posed by the Congress was: Should it con- 
tinue to be only that? 

I felt that this gathering of 650 repre- 
sentatives from 14 countries showed a desire 
for cooperation within the alliance that goes 
far beyond military defense. It was in this 
spirit that the Congress divided into five 
committees to set forth the major principles 
which guided us in our deliberations. 

1. The spiritual and cultural group, of 
which I was a member, urged increased posi- 
tive efforts to spread the philosophy of 
democracy to combat Communist ideology. 
My specific subcommittee on information and 
education was headed by a prominent former 
Oregonian, Palmer Hoyt, now editor of the 
Denver Post. 

2. The political committee brought forth 
the most turbulent debates. There were 
those who favored NATO remaining a strictly 
military alliance and others who empha- 
sized the need for a federal union of the 
Atlantic communities. The group recom- 
mended a greater degree of consultation 
among NATO nations aimed at securing in- 
creased cooperation. 

3. The economic group called for efforts to 
increase economic growth and free trade. 
It attacked trade barriers within the At- 
lantic community, including the high tariffs 
of the United States, and recommended 
broad economic coordination to include this 
country and Canada. 
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4. The free world committee tapped the 
conscience of delegates on the need for aid 
to undeveloped nations with special focus on 
Africa. 

5. The Communist bloc group was in 
agreement on the scope and danger of the 
Communist threat and the need for common 
political, economic, and propaganda policies 
to fight this challenge. 

The worthy resolutions approved by the 
Atlantic Congress must be implemented by 
action of the NATO nation governments if 
they are to become effective. I feel that 
one of the major roles delegates can play 
now is to talk with church groups, women's 
organizations, and any who will listen, about 
the feeling of all of us at the conference of 
the need for broadening and improving the 
defense against our common enemy, com- 
munism. 

One of my dominant impressions of the 
Atlantic Congress was of our own woeful 
lack of training in languages. 

When one of the members of our subcom- 
mittee on information and education was 
talking, the Americans always could be de- 
tected. They put on the headphones to hear 
the translators’ version of what was being 
said. The delegates from other nations sat 
by listening in perfect calm and understand- 
ing. They knew what was being said with- 
out having to tune in on the translations. 
Their linguistic training was immediately 
evident. They understood such representa- 
tive languages as French, English, and Ger- 
man. But we Americans knew only one 
tongue—English, our own. 

I shall carry back to my associates in Ore- 
gon's school systems the message to teach 
more foreign languages, and to do it from 
the very first grades when other tongues can 
be picked up so much faster than in later 


ears. 

All this is the serious side of our day and 
night meetings. When I consider the in- 
tense and lengthy sessions spent disc 
these important matters, I wonder now how 
I managed to have such a variety of wonder- 
ful extracurricular experiences besides. 

Our social life consisted of a welcome by 
Queen Elizabeth in historic Westminster 
Hall; a tea at No. 10 Downing Street, where 
I was one of a small group to meet with 
Lady Macmillan; numerous receptions by 
our English hosts at historic houses; and 
even a midnight performance of My Fair 
Lady.” 

I want to go back to London some day 
when I have more time and explore that 
beautiful and tradition-encrusted city. 
From the Washington (D.C.) Star, June 4, 

1959] 
NATO: A POSITIVE ACHIEVEMENT—MaAp DE- 

PICTING VAST FORCES FOR PEACE GIVES VISIT- 

ING TAXPAYER A THRILL 


(By David Lawrence) 


Lonpon.—Can anyone really get a thrill 
out of the taxes he pays to his government? 
Well, this correspondent did just the other 
day when he visited Paris and looked at a 
certain map in Supreme Allied Headquarters 
in Europe. It told in part the story of the 
$42 billion which the United States is spend- 
ing on armaments each year. 

It was like many a military map which 
shows, with its arrows, the location of po- 
tential forces. But somehow, as one studied 
it, there was revealed at a glance the tre- 
mendous defense system the Western allies 
have set up through what is known as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

It reaches, on one side, all the way up to 
Britain and Norway. On the other side, it 
extends to Turkey, Greece, Italy, the west of 
Germany and France. In the Mediterranean 
there are some big dots that represent small 
specks on the vast sea, but there one sees the 
submarines of the future, armed with mis- 
siles that can travel 1,500 miles or more into 
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the territory of a possible enemy in the 
north. 

The explanation that accompanied the map 
is well understood in military circles, but 
the people generally do not realize that NATO 
is tied into airbases in Spain, North Africa 
and strategic areas in other lands and waters 
adjacent to Europe. 

How, it might be asked, can anyone get 
any satisfaction out of looking at a military 
map that means war? But this map some- 
how doesn’t mean war. It gives assurance 
that any enemy could be deterred and war 
prevented. 

Twice in his lifetime, this correspondent 
has surveyed the terrible destruction of world 
wars. Nobody in his right mind could ever 
want to see war imposed again upon the men, 
women, and children of Europe. 

Also, there is one difference now as com- 
pared with the past. Whatever war comes 
will not be confined to other continents. The 
destruction would reach into the United 
States, itself. How much would anyone pay 
to keep war out of America? It is worth al- 
most any cost. That’s why $42 billion is a 
small sum, relatively speaking, to be spend- 
ing annually for insurance. The money 
must, of course, be properly spent and not 
wasted, and, in general, the armament that 
America, along with her allies, has de- 
veloped is effective and is efficiently distrib- 
uted. 

The United States, however, has developed 
not only weapons but able men to lead us 
in the foreign field. One of them is Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, the Supreme Commander of 
Allied Forces in Europe. He is a dynamic 
individual—young, energetic and competent 
in every sense. But he has an even greater 
asset. He knows how to mingle with military 
officers of other countries as well as with 
their diplomats. He is humble and even 
deferential in the presence of the military 
men of other countries. He makes them 
feel that they are really members of a team. 

But, above all else, General Norstad has a 
penetrating grasp of the military problems of 
Europe. He is not swayed by the talk of dis- 
engagement or disarmament. He believes in 
the objectives of the hour—to get an assur- 
ance of peace. But he insists on safeguards, 
and they must be effective safeguards. 

NATO is more than a military organiza- 
tion. It is more than a mere alliance for war. 
It has many branches and divisions that are 
slowly being welded together into one of the 
most effective international organizations 
yet created. 

NATO is an organization of governments 
whose ambassadors are specially appointed 
to sit in Paris and discuss diplomatic affairs 
of a common interest. On the diplomatic 
side, the United States is represented by a 
special Ambassador, W. Randolph Burgess, an 
able businessman of broad experience. His 
years in the Federal Reserve System and later 
as vice chairman of the National City Bank 
of New York have brought to the council 
table a background of economic experience 
which is of great value in understanding to- 
day’s problems of Europe. For nowadays 
political and economic questions are inter- 
twined. 

London is getting ready to welcome on 
Saturday delegations from 14 of the coun- 
tries in the alliance as the 10th anniversary 
of NATO is celebrated. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is one of the positive 
achievements of our times. 


THE EFFECT OF ADMINISTERED 
PRICES ON THE ECONOMY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the most enlightening brief discussions 
on the problem of inflation it has been 
my pleasure to see, was contained in the 
Chicago Sun-Times, for Monday, June 
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15. The article is entitled, “DOUGLAS 
Fires on Administered Prices,” and is 
written by our eminent colleague from 
Illinois, Mr. DOUGLAS. 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject matter to current legislative issues, 
and the cogency of the able Senator from 
Illinois’ treatment of it, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be included in 
the body of the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dovucias FIRES ON ADMINISTERED PRICES 

(By PauL H. Doveras, U.S. Senator) 


We ought to be able to discuss our eco- 
nomic situation with some objectivity and 
with some regard for the facts. However, it 
is now apparent that the administration and 
the Republican National Committee are 
making the so-called fight on inflation their 
campaign issue for 1960. 

The main administration argument is that 
we are suffering from “monetary” inflation. 
They say that this is the result of the huge 
deficit in the fiscal year 1959 budget and 
this in turn was due to a wild spending 
Democratic Congress. 

From this follows the additional threat 
by the President to veto any bills which in- 
clude items not in his budget, even though 
these may be paid for by cuts in other 
items. In addition, as a part of the so-called 
fight on inflation, he is now asking Congress 
for the power to remove the ceiling of 414 
percent on the interest rate for long-term 
Government bonds. This would have the 
effect of further increasing interest rates 
throughout the economy. 

Do we have monetary inflation? The 
answer is No.“ We do not have a situation 
where there is too much money chasing too 
few goods. There are still almost 5 percent 
of our people who are fully unemployed and 
1 percent who are working only part time. 

Industry is not yet at full capacity. Con- 
sequently, we do not have a situation in 
which an excessive amount of money is being 
used to bid up the prices of goods in short 
supply, as was true in wartime. As we all 
know, there is no shortage of steel, cars, 
refrigerators, household appliances and other 
consumer items, but there is an excess of 
these goods at the prices now being charged, 

What we do have is an administered price 
inflation. The main price increases have 
taken place in those industries—such as steel 
and autos—which are monopoly or semi- 
monopoly industries and which have the 
power to control their output, their market 
and their prices. 

The facts are that the consumer price in- 
dex has risen by only three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in the last year and has not risen at all 
since July 1958. In fact, we are in a period 
when consumer prices have been more stable 
than at any time in our recent history. 

On the other hand, the industrial whole- 
sale price index has risen by 3 points in the 
last year and by over 15 points since 1952. 
But the general stability in the overall 
wholesale price index has been the result of 
a 14.6-point fall in the price of farm prod- 
ucts which has been offset by the 15-point 
rise in industrial prices. 

Have the Democratic Congresses appro- 
priated more than the President's budget re- 
quests? The answer again is “No.” In the 
85th Congress, we cut the President's budget 
requests—including supplemental appro- 
priations which he also requested—by $5.6 
billion. The 84th Congress cut his budget 
request—including supplementals—by $2.3 
billion. Thus, the two Democratically con- 
trolled Congresses cut the President’s own 
requests by $8 billion altogether. 

How then does it happen that the fiscal 
year 1959 budget has run a $13 to $14 billion 
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deficit? This has happened, even though we 
cut the President's budget requests, because 
of the recession. Receipts from taxes fell off 
by about $8 billion because we do not col- 
lect taxes from the unemployed and we do 
not collect as much from corporations that 
are working at 50 percent of capacity as 
when we have full employment. 

The other $5 to $6 billion was also due 
in large part to the recession because of 
the increased expenditures for unemploy- 
ment compensation, for higher interest pay- 
ments on the debt and for increases in wel- 
fare payments because of the increased num- 
ber of people without adequate incomes. 

The other major increase which helped 
account for the huge 1959 deficit was for the 
farm program. Under Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, the surpluses have risen 
from $2.45 billion, when he came into office, 
to $9 billion at the present time. The basic 
cause of this is that he is now paying price 
supports for crops—such as corn, oats, barley, 
rye, and grain sorghum—where he has re- 
fused to put into effect any kind of produc- 
tion limits, even though he has legal au- 
thority to do so. 

In addition, the lower price supports on 
the basic crops have induced farmers to in- 
crease production in order to cover their 
fixed costs of rent, machinery, seed, and 
taxes. Thus, the average costs of running 
the Department of Agriculture have in- 
creased from $1.8 billion under President 
Harry S. Truman to $6.8 billion in fiscal 
year 1959. 

In addition, the total deficits for the 6 
years in which President Eisenhower has been 
in office have amounted to $25.1 billion and 
have been offset by budget surpluses of only 
$3.1 billion, or a net deficit in 6 years of $22.1 
billion. In the 614 peacetime years Presi- 
dent Truman was in office, there were total 
deficits of $14.4 billion, which were offset by 
surpluses of $11.9 billion, leaving a net deficit 
of only 82.5 billion. This almost tenfold 
increase in the budget deficits under Mr. 
Eisenhower are facts about which the Presi- 
dent and his supporters say very little when 
they charge us Democrats with being wild 
spenders. . 

If the President were really eager to cut 
the budget, there are a great many places 
where this could be done so that we could 
pay for an adequate defense and for schools, 
hospitals, aid to depressed areas, and ade- 
quate unemployment compensation benefits 
without in any way increasing the total costs 
of the Government. 

In addition to his own excessive personal 
expenses—including limousines, helicopters, 
and jet planes—the President could make 
cuts in the following places: 

First, the Defense procurement system has 
resulted in tremendous surpluses—30 to 40 
percent of which are normal commercial 
items—which now amount to over $27 billion 
and which over the next 3 or 4 years will 
amount to $60 billion. The administration 
is procuring new supplies at the same time 
that they are selling off equally good items 
of exactly the same type. 

Purther, 95 percent of the contracts are let 
by negotiation rather than by competitive 
bidding. These practices have led to scan- 
dals about the contracts which the Defense 
Department has made with major companies 
and which, had they occurred in trade 
unions, would have brought full-scale in- 
vestigations by the Congress and the intro- 
duction of tough legislation by the admin- 
istration. In my opinion, there is at least $2 
to $3 billion in waste here. 

In the second place, there is the farm 
program. We could do it much better for 
at least $1 billion less. That much alone 
could be saved next year if some form of 
production limitations were required on the 
crops for which price supports are now paid. 
This can be done by administrative authority 
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and requires no legislation. In the mean- 
time, we need a new farm program. 

Third, there is a long list of subsidies to 
businesses—including those to the shipbuild- 
ing companies, to some of the airlines, and 
for second- and third-class mail—which in- 
volves about $1 billion altogether. 

Fourth, closing the tax loopholes. These 
would include the depletion allowance for 
oil and gas, the dividend credit, the failure 
to report dividends and interest on tax re- 
turns, business expense accounts, abuses of 
capital gains—under which what is ordinary 
income is taxed at a lower rate—and the 
spinoffs, splitoffs, and stock options that are 
now so notorious. 

These alone could bring in additional reve- 
nues of $3 billion to $4 billion. This could 
more than pay for our long-neglected social 

including schools, hospitals, and 
depressed areas—and still leave enough for 
some debt retirement and some reduction in 
taxes. 

However, instead of recommending these 
kinds of cuts and changes which largely affect 
business groups and upper income groups, 
the President is insisting that these continue 
and that instead we cut back on those pro- 
grams for the weak and the poor. 

Thus, the campaign against a “monetary” 
inflation which does not exist, and the failure 
to do anything about the administered price 
inflation which does exist, is basically de- 
signed to promote the political interests of 
the Republican administration. There is no 
attack at all on the big spending which goes 
to the well-to-do, 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, one of the 
world’s most impressive monuments to 
practical international cooperation, has 
been opened for the traffic of the world. 

The United States now has four sea- 
coasts—the Atlantic on the east, the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, the Pacific 
on the west, and the Great Lakes on the 
north. 

The Great Lakes region from Duluth 
and Chicago to Toledo, Cleveland, Ash- 
tabula, Buffalo, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
which contain the world’s greatest con- 
centration of industrial and agricultural 
might, now lies open to four-fifths of the 
seagoing vessels having access to the 
markets of the world. 

Shipment by water has been, and con- 
tinues to be, the cheapest method of 
mass transportation available. There- 
fore, another route is now cleared 
whereby worldwide shipments can be 
delivered at a much reduced transporta- 
tion cost. 

By creating a shorter route with re- 
duced transportation costs, the effect of 
the seaway will be the economic better- 
ment, not only of the North American 
Continent, but of the entire world. 

Mr. President, this new transportation 
service has a tremendous potential for 
Ohio and for all the States of the Mid- 
west as far as North and South Dakota. 
The commerce of the world will come to 
our ports, and most oceangoing vessels 
will find no difficulty in proceeding from 
the St. Lawrence River through the new 
seaway channels and locks to docks at 
our Great Lakes ports. 

A steamshovel manufacturer near 
Cleveland can save $467 shipping his 
product to Stockholm via the seaway. 
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A chemical manufacturer can save $25 
a ton in freight costs on chemicals 
shipped via the seaway to Rotterdam. 

Mr. President, 65 percent of all our 
exports originate in the hinterlands, in 
the regions lying behind the Great Lakes. 
Fully half of the enormous productive 
wealth of this country is located in the 
eight States that touch the Great Lakes. 

It is estimated that shipping rates on 
some finished products will drop by as 
much as from 13 to 15 percent. Au- 
thorities estimate that 750,000 new jobs 
will eventually be created in the harbor 
areas, bringing approximately 2 million 
new people to them. 

This means more housing, grocery 
stores, garages, storehouses, and that all 
manner of new business will spring up 
to accommodate this welcome influx. 

Ohio will become a great community 
workshop; machinery, automobiles, oil, 
coal, and lumber can be shipped more 
economically and more easily by the sea- 
way and direct to the ports of Europe 
and North Africa, instead of being taken 
by truck or train to eastern seaports, 
unloaded, and then loaded on ocean- 
going vessels. 

Mr. President, international trading 
is not a one-way street. Customers 
throughout the world will become men 
of good will, and the promise of perma- 
nent peace is really brighter by reason 
of the great St. Lawrence Seaway. 

We can also be proud of the fact that 
every dollar which our Government has 
spent to construct our share of the sea- 
way project is a borrowed dollar on 
which 314-percent interest is being paid. 
Both principal and interest must be re- 
turned from toll revenue derived from 
all.shipping within a 50-year period. It 
will not cost the American taxpayer a 
single tax dollar, Mr. President, and yet, 
will bring to all of us untold rewards. 

No one knows what the ultimate 
wealth of the seaway will be, but one 
thing is certain. A new aura of romance 
has come to the sometime staid Midwest, 
and America has 8,300 miles of new 
coastline connected with the oceans of 
the world. 


PROPOSAL FOR ORDERLY RETIRE- 
MENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 14 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
introduced a bill (S. 1932) to provide for 
orderly retirement of the public debt. I 
rise to support that measure. 

The bill directs the President to formu- 
late his budget for a year of expected 
economic growth so that a portion of 
the total of Treasury income will be 
available for reduction of the national 
debt. The bill specifies that the amount 
made available for debt retirement in 
this way shall be equal to 10 percent of 
the estimated growth in gross national 
product. This means that the Presi- 
dent will submit to the Congress not only 
a balanced budget, but a balanced budget 
that includes an amount for reduction 
of the Federal debt. 

This is a practical approach to perhaps 
the most troublesome of Federal finan- 
cial problems. It requires the Presi- 
dent to plan for a budgetary surplus and 
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for retirement of debt when the gross 
national product is increasing. 

Increases in the gross national prod- 
uct bring increases in Federal revenues. 
The increase in Federal revenues is about 
one-fifth as much in amount as the in- 
crease in gross product which it accom- 
panies. If a surplus equal to one-tenth 
of the increase in gross product is 
planned in the budget, the surplus will 
be about one-half of the annual in- 
crease in Federal revenues; thus about 
half of the increase in Federal revenues 
would be devoted to debt retirement, 
The bill would result in dividing the 
growth of tax revenues about equally 
between debt retirement and increase 
of Federal expenditures to meet the 
requirements of a growing nation, 

The amount made available for debt 
reduction each year would grow accord- 
ing to the rate of growth of gross na- 
tional product. In a decade of uninter- 
rupted economic growth at the reason- 
able rate of 5 percent per annum, debt 
reduction of $30 billion would be 
achieved. The debt at the end of the 
decade would be as low as it was before 
the Korean conflict. The smaller debt 
and higher gross product would make 
the gross national product—at $760- 
$770 billion—about three times as great 
as the national debt. Before the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict the national 
debt was as large as the gross national 
product. 

The steady retirement of the debt 
would reduce the competition of Gov- 
ernment for investors’ funds, thus facil- 
itating the sale of securities by private 
productive organizations to raise the 
money required for expansion. Banks, 
which now liquidate their security hold- 
ings to get the funds required to make 
loans in prosperous years, would find a 
better market for Government securi- 
ties, and become more effective lenders. 

Debt retirement would free Govern- 
ment revenues for productive uses 
rather than payment of debt interest. 
Debt interest, after a decade of opera- 
tion of this bill in an economy growing 
5 percent per annum, would cost Federal 
taxpayers about $1 billion less a year 
than the current cost. The interest 
charge could be expected to decline 
faster than the debt. The smaller vol- 
ume of debt, and steady reduction in 
volume, would facilitate refinancing the 
debt at lower interest rates with the 
result that the interest charge would 
decline faster than the debt. 

It is true that such a program would 
depend upon the willingness of Congress 
to hold appropriations within necessary 
limits. May I point out, however, that 
since 1955 Congress has consistently ap- 
propriated less than the President has 
requested? And that—judging by our 
action to date—we will again cut the 
President’s spending requests, despite 
the drum fire of propaganda that Con- 
gress is dominated by spenders.“ 

The enactment of the proposed bill 
would provide both the administration 
and the Congress with a definite pro- 
gram of Federal debt reduction. It 
would be a modest but yet substantial 
contribution to economy in Government, 
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and to the sound financing of economic 
growth. 

I now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has the floor, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as a new 
Member, I have had occasion during the 
past 544 months to rely heavily on the 
services and advice of those who keep 
the legislative wheels turning and do the 
housekeeping chores for the U.S. Senate. 
I have found that backing every Senator 
there is not only his own office staff, but 
a body of qualified and dedicated men 
and women without whom he could not 
operate for a single week. 

I should like, therefore, to take a few 
moments to say a brief “Thank you” to 
people like Felton Johnston, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and his well-trained 
staff, and particularly to his financial 
clerk, Robert A. Brenkworth; to Emery 
L. Frazier, the Chief Clerk, together with 
his assistants; and to Sergeant at Arms 
Joe Duke, and his entire office, including 
John T. Chambers, the famous “Buck” 
who heads the service department, and 
all of the people who work with him. 

These remarks. would not be complete 
without a special kudo to Superintend- 
ent Lou Caraway, and his New Senate 
Office Building assistant Dave Steven- 
son, and every other person in this de- 
partment. How they lived through the 
recent mass move of the Senators and 
their office belongings, I will never know. 
I can only say that whenever either my 
Staff or I had occasion to call on any of 
them, we found them patient and pleas- 
ant, and most helpful. 

Whether at the professional, clerical, 
or custodial level, I have experienced 
nothing but courtesy and friendly accom- 
modation among the staff of the U.S. 
Senate, and I take this opportunity to 
tell them so. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR MOSS REGARDING CERTAIN 
VOTES RELATING TO SUBSI- 
DIES TO SHIPPING COMPANIES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of last week, June 17, after I 
had left the city on official business, the 
Senate had three yea-and-nay votes on 
amendments to the Commerce Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. On the follow- 
ing day, the 18th of June, I voted for the 
passage of the appropriation bill. How- 
ever, I had no opportunity to record my 
vote on the amendments which were 
considered on the day before. Had I 
been present in the Senate and voting, I 
would have voted for the Williams 
amendment to cut the number of voyages 
on which subsidies could be paid. I would 
have voted against the committee 
amendment which increased the number 
of voyages. I would also have voted in 
favor of the Douglas amendment had I 
been present and voting at that time. 

cVv——720 
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SCARSDALE’S FOURTH OF JULY 
IDEA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of Sunday, June 21, 1959, 
contains an interesting editorial entitled 
“A New Fourth of July Idea.” The edi- 
torial outlines the special activities being 
undertaken in Scarsdale, N.Y., in con- 
nection with the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. 

Convinced that this day has become so 
engulfed with commercial “hoopla” that 
its true significance has been overlooked, 
many fine organizations in Scarsdale 
have organized special projects to aid 
our friends in Korea. All of us know of 
the bravery and sacrifices of the Korean 
people in recent years. We are familiar 
with the great hardships which they 
have endured with patience and forti- 
tude. We recognize that their courage 
helped keep us free. All of us should 
realize that because we Americans owe so 
much to these fine people, we should 
now come to their aid in their time of 
need. 

That is exactly what the people of 

Scarsdale are doing. By making the 
Fourth of July a profitmaking venture to 
benefit the American Korean Founda- 
tion, they are practicing the highest 
ideals of this important day and they 
are helping in a tangible way to ease 
the lot of our friends in Korea. 
At a time when the heritage which is 
‘embodied in Independence Day should 
be recalled and revived, I salute the 
Scarsdale community for its inspiring 
and heartwarming idea. By turning 
our annual national holiday into a ve- 
hicle to promote human welfare and in- 
ternational understanding, they are 
putting into practice the lessons of free- 
dom. They are demonstrating to the 
‘world how democracy in action can work. 
* It is my hope that other communities 
will follow Scarsdale’s example and will 
devote time and effort to making July 4 
the really meaningful occasion it ought 
to be. In order that a wider readership 
may know and applaud Scarsdale’s idea, 
I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 
A New FOURTH or JULY IDEA 

The village of Scarsdale, just outside New 
York, has adopted a new slogan. It is: “In- 
dependence—Everyone’s Declaring It, Scars- 
dale’s Sharing It.” 

This year its Fourth of July celebration— 
and it will be bigger than ever—will be 
turned into a profitmaking enterprise and 
all of the profits will be turned over to the 
American Korean Foundation to go to 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages in Korea. 
This American community has adopted some 
others who are in need. There are many 
sponsors. The Boy and Girl Scouts, Le- 
gionnaires, churches, chamber of commerce, 
and all city departments are taking part. 
Dozens of unusual things have been thought 
up and put into operation to make the 
festival a real demonstration of community 
effort. 

If this can be some sort of pilot plant 
for other efforts it will have been inval- 
uable, For a number of years we have cele- 
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brated our Independence Day jointly with 
our Philippine friends. But this is, so far 
as we know, the first time that a concerted 
effort has been made to translate the idea of 
the celebration of our freedom into a con- 
crete effort to help those who are in need. 

The Republic of Korea, like the Philip- 
pines, is a symbol of real freedom in Asia. 
Its wonderful people have been our stanch 
friends and valiant allies. The idea that 
we can turn our annual celebration into a 
means of helping them, in even one com- 
munity, is inspired. And such an idea can 
spread. 

The whole world is in need of better sym- 
bols of the idea of the priceless value of free- 
dom. We all know what the V sign and 
the one Beethoven theme meant in the dark 
days in Europe. France has her glorious 
Bastille Day. Other countries celebrate 
Hberation. But what we need to do now is 
to turn these impulses and emotions into 
the cause of human welfare and betterment. 

This is a new Fourth of July idea. It can 
Well blossom out into something much larger 
than its original concept. Scarsdale will be 
happier because of it. Thousands of 
Koreans will be helped. But, later on, it 
may be that this will have been the start 
of a whole new group of projects whose pur- 
pose is to celebrate freedom by making it 
truly happy. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE 
EQUAL TIME PROBLEM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a 
number of editorials published in recent 
days have discussed the problems raised 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s ruling in the Lar Daly case. 
Every editorial I have read has urged 
action to reverse that decision so as to 
permit the radio and television indus- 
tries to carry out their important work 
of getting political information to the 
public. 

Great strides have been made by these 
media in informing the electorate, par- 
ticularly at election time. I am hopeful 
Congress will act favorably on ameliora- 
tive legislation so that this fine work can 
continue, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following my re- 
marks, editorials on the subject pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News, 
Newsday, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Washington Evening Star, and 
Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, June 17, 
1959] 
AMEND THIS Law, BUT Fast 

The Federal Communications Commission 
refuses to reverse its ruling that all political 
candidates must have equal time on TV and 
radio newscasts. The FCC says it is bound 
by the Federal Communications Act of 1934. 

If this decree stands, it will most likely 
rule virtually all candidates out of news- 
casts, to the grave damage of voters anxious 
to see and hear the people they are asked 
to vote for. 

We believe Congress should amend the 
law in a hurry, so as to rub out this FCC 
ruling. And while Congress is about it, why 
not just reduce the FCC to the status of a 
mere radio and TV channel traffic police- 
man? That, it seems to us, is all the power 
ores the airwaves that this agency ought to 

ave, 
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[From Newsday, June 18, 1959] 
REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


The Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) has demonstrated how knuckleheaded 
a Government agency can be through its re- 
cent ruling that the principle of equal time 
for political opponents applies to news pro- 
grams as well as to straight political broad- 
casts. The President, along with almost all 
his constituents, has called this a ridiculous 
situation. 

The idea of equal time was devised so that 
the candidates of minor parties would not be 
shut completely off the air through lack of 
funds to pay for programs—though why 
radio and TV should differ in this respect 
from newspapers and magazines, which col- 
lect money for any political ad regardless 
of party, is a little difficult to understand. 

Well, all right. Let's say that these splin- 
ter parties, such as the Prohibitionists, the 
Socialists, the Socialist Workers, etc., are 
Indeed entitled to present their views to the 
citizens of this basically two-party country. 
Can this not be done by weighing out the 
number of votes each party collects, pro- 
rating the time on a percentage basis, and 
perhaps twice during a political campaign 
allocating such splinter groups a free, half- 
hour program in which to expound their dif- 
fering views? For example, in the last State 
election, Governor Harriman and Governor- 
aspirant (and subsequently elected) Rocke- 
feller were required to share time with two 
varieties of Socialists who monopolized the 
program. Results of the election: Republi- 
can, 3,126,929; Democrat-Liberal, 2,553,895; 
Socialist, 31,658. 

Certainly, the splinter groups have a right 
to be heard. But not on an equal-time basis, 
and certainly not on equal time where news 
broadcasts are concerned. This would be as 
if a newspaper, having printed a newsworthy 
speech by one major-party candidate, were 
required by law the next day to print an un- 
newsworthy speech by the opposition, or per- 
haps by all opposition candidates. What is 
news has to be left to the independent judg- 
ment of the editors, whether on TV radio or 
à paper. If such editors willfully suppress 
the news, their viewers, listeners, or readers 
will deal promptly with them. 

Fairness is essential, but fairness does not 
mean giving equal time to every crackpot 
who has an idea to expound. 

Meantime, some sort of formula that gives 
appropriate weight to the assorted parties, 
on a strictly pro rata basis as a public service 
function of the TV broadcasting networks 
makes more sense to us than this ridiculous 
attempt by the FCC to gum up the airwaves 
with the speeches of nonentities. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
18, 1959] 
News Just ISN'T EQUAL 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s latest 
decision on equal air time would either vir- 
tually rule out politics as a broadcast news 
subject or eliminate all other news to make 
room for an endless stream of opposing 
politicians. 

We agree with President Eisenhower who 
twice has termed the ruling “ridiculous.” 

The specific case on which the commis- 
sioners ruled involved the showing of news- 
reel pictures of Mayor Daley of Chicago (1) 
greeting the President of Argentina and (2) 
appealing for contributions to a charity. 

By a 4 to 3 vote the commissioners inter- 
preted these news telecasts as falling under 
the FCC's equal time clause—section 315 of 
the acts of 1945. This section stipulates that 
equal opportunities must be afforded to all 
legitimate political candidates if one candi- 
date is allowed to use a station’s air time. 

To say that the mayor used the station 
when he greeted President Frondizi is pat- 
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ently ridiculous, If anything, the station 
used the mayor because his guest was news. 

In recent years the FCC’s legal counsel has 
done a cautious but excellent job of ex- 
plaining section 315 to broadcasters, and in 
the process trying to get them to put some 
vitality into their newscasts and even ven- 
ture into the field of editorials. It would 
be unfortunate if this progress were to be 
reversed by the current decision. 

Section 315 was designed to give rival can- 
didates equal access to the public’s airwaves 
for campaigning purposes. Obviously any 
officeholder may be news because of his office. 
But the incumbent's access to the airwaves is 
not use.“ He may, in fact, turn up in a bad 
light as easily as in a good light on a news- 
cast. 

We believe the majority of commissioners 
are misinterpreting section 315. But to 
make the matter perfectly clear we would 
favor a congressional move to amend the 
FCC act. This should specify that the equal 
time rule does not apply to legitimate cur- 
rent news. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 

18, 1959] 


THE LAW AND EQUAL TIME 


A strict and narrow reading of the letter 
of the law may justify the 4-to-3 decision 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
to stand by its February ruling in the Lar 
Daly case. Legalisms to one side, however, 
the ruling itself—in terms of its potential 
effect on radio and television newscasts dur- 
ing political campaigns—still adds up to im- 
practicality of a sort that cries aloud for 
corrective action. 

Thus, as defined by the FCC majority, 
Section 315 of the Communications Act 
means that all political candidates, no mat- 
ter how insignificant or unnewsworthy or 
eccentric some of them may be, must be 
given equal time on broadcast or telecast 
news programs. If a TV station in Chicago, 
for example, shows an incumbent mayor 
greeting a foreign dignitary or dedicating a 
new public building, then, according to the 
Daly ruling, every other candidate in the 
mayoralty race is entitled to appear for the 
same amount of time on the same station. 
Clearly, in both its local and national appli- 
cation, this interpretation of the law opens 
up a situation quite as ridiculous as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said it is. 

Some months ago, citing the 1956 cam- 
paign by way of illustration, Frank Stanton 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
summed up the matter in words that are 
worth requoting now: “Under the Daly de- 
cision we would have been required to give 
equivalent time * * * to all candidates of 
all parties who asked for it. There were 
+ è 24 presidential and vice presidential 
candidates of 12 parties. To furnish them 
all with equivalent time would have taken 
+ * * approximately 20 percent more than 
all the time spent by all our television news- 
casts on all the news. The absurdity of this 
can be multiplied by almost any factor you 
choose when you apply the Daly ruling to 
primaries, where you may have a dozen or a 
score of candidates for a single nomination.” 

The FCC majority, in short, is adhering 
to a decision that is difficult to square with 
common sense. The meaning of section 315 
apparently needs to be clarified in a way 
that will resolve the issue on a practical, 
realistic basis. We hope that Congress, 
which has begun to investigate the subject, 
will enact the necessary amending legisla- 
tion as promptly as possible—before the 1960 
campaign is full upon us. 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 20, 
1959] 


THE STUBBORN FCC 


One thing can be said for the Federal 
Communications Commission—it is inde- 
pendent. 


June 22 


Last February, by a 4 to 3 vote, the FCO 
decided that because a TV station devoted 22 
seconds of a newscast to the mayor of 
Chicago greeting a visiting dignitary, the sta- 
tion also had to give 22 seconds on its screen 
to a rival candidate for the office. 

Three broadcasters, two networks, and the 
Attorney General of the United States all 
petitioned the FCC to reverse that ruling. 
Now, by the same 4 to 3 vote, the FCC has 
refused. 

It has thus placed itself in conflict with its 
own Chairman, the Attorney General and 
President Eisenhower. It also is in conflict 
with common sense. 

The law says if a TV station hires out 
its facilities to a political candidate it also 
must hire out its facilities to a rival candi- 
date on an equal basis, if he wants them. 
The law doesn’t say anything about equal 
time on spot newscasts. If it did, as the 
FCC majority claims, it would be “ridicu- 
lous”—to use President Eisenhower's repeated 
comment on this case. 

If the mayor of Chicago shows up at a big 
fire and the TV cameras happen to catch him 
there, does the TV station have to arrange the 
same setting for any nonentity who happens 
to be running for the same office? If a Presi- 
dent, while running for reelection, is pictured 
addressing Congress, must his rivals be given 
equal time on a newscast? 

This is a foolish ruling. Congress should 
amend the law promptly—in language that 
even a bureaucrat can’t misconstrue. 


PARTICIPATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
STOCKHOLDERS IN CORPORATE 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of Ameri- 
can free enterprise, which, unfortu- 
nately, is not completely understood 
abroad, is the fact that the savings of 
small individual stockholders provide the 
capital for America’s leading corpora- 
tions. In truth, they are the owners of 
American free enterprise. 

In sponsoring S. 200 to provide tax re- 
lief for innocent stockholders in the 
Du Pont-General Motors proceedings, I 
am motivated by my conviction that 
these citizens and stockholders, who had 
no voice in the decisions which the Su- 
preme Court has now regarded as con- 
trary to national policy, should not be 
penalized. 

It is refreshing to those of us who un- 
derstand how American free enterprise 
operates to see individual stockholders 
take a more active part in the conduct of 
their businesses. 

The Koppers Co. operates a large wood 
preserving division in Newport, Del., so 
I have an interest in their operations. 
At their recent annual meeting, a stock- 
holder, Miss Mary L. Stevenson, of West 
Newton, Pa., presented her views on the 
rights and privileges of stockholders, 
and stated her opinions on the role of 
business, labor, and Government. 

Miss Stevenson taught at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh for a number of years 
prior to 1932. As a Democrat, I am 
happy that she has participated actively 
in the work of the Democratic Party ever 
since 1932. She has served as a com- 
mitteewoman in her precinct in West 
Newton, Pa. She is currently one of the 
three auditors in West Newton. She is 
a member of the American Association 
of University Women and has made a 
great contribution to a better under- 
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standing of the role of free enterprise in 
the troubled world in which we live. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Stevenson’s impromptu 
but pointed remarks, which were deliv- 
ered before the last annual meeting of 
Kopper’s stockholders, may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

We, THE PUBLIC 
(By Mary L. Stevenson) 

I'd like to comment on some existing con- 
ditions and recent incidents which have 
been giving me grave concern. 

First, I want to make it quite definitely 
clear that I am not antilabor. Neither am 
Iantimanagement, But I am becoming sick 
and tired of labor“ in capitals as I am sick 
and tired of all pressure groups. I feel that 
divisive tactics almed to advance power and 
prestige of individuals or the interest of a 
particular group they represent can be any- 
thing but salutary for the general welfare. 
In today’s world, if we are even to continue 
to exist, we've got to maintain and foster all 
of the elements of strength within us. For 
stability and for survival we've got to get 
on a sound basis—moral, economic, and po- 
litical. 

WHO IS THE PUBLIC? 

Recently a prominent labor leader was 
quoted in the newspapers as demanding with 
a grin, “Who Is the Public?” Did the grin 
mask a sneer? Did you feel affronted, as I 
did? In any event it would seem to be high 
time that we stockholders in this and other 
businesses, a very important segment of the 
public, find our voice, individual and collec- 
tive, and let it be known to others than 
management, that we do exist. Let it be 
known that we have not only a stake, but a 
moral responsibility, a sincere concern for 
everything which makes and keeps America 
strong and true to the principles of our 
Founding Fathers. No flippant question as to 
our identity is going to cause us to disappear 
or to lie down and play dead. 

There are people who relegate “dividend” 
or “stock” to the category of dirty words. 
This I resent even as I find grossly unfair 
the technical terminology of “unearned in- 
come" for dividends or interest. 

I certainly worked for, earned and. saved 
the money with which I bought the first 
stock I ever owned. I was then, and have 
always been, proud to have even a small 
equity, a part ownership in the industry of 
America. I like to have even my limited 
share in furnishing the capital which makes 
the wheels go round, which creates jobs, 
pioneers new fields, adds to our national 
wealth and strength. 


EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLDERS 


Employees are often also stockholders, and 
I think that is good, but all of us who own 
shares—individually and _ collectively—we 
are the real owners of our corporate in- 
dustries. 

The money we invest to buy machines, 
build plants, etc., is really risk capital. 
Any number of things may, and sometimes 
do, cause low profits or even loss or failure 
in some of our businesses. We invest with 
the hope of getting a reasonable return for 
the use of our capital, but we all know that 
when business is poor, dividends are reduced 
or passed completely. 

Stockholders, as such, have no pensions, 
social security, unemployment insurance, 
fringe benefits, Many older ones among us 
enjoy none of these things from other 
sources, yet if we have worked hard and 
saved, according to the good old accepted 
American way, if we have invested some of 
our earnings in order to yield us an income 
and remain independent, we so often find 
tax programs discriminatory against us. 
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PROFIT MISCONCEPTIONS 


In this regard I think it most deplorable 
that there is such widespread misconcep- 
tion, such frequent misrepresentation, 
about profits. Many, many honest folk are 
confused, and their knowledge of economics 
does not go beyond the most elementary 
level. So profits, for bargaining bullying 
purposes, can become some sort of a whip- 
ping boy. We are told a corporation has 
made millions in profits, and to the un- 
thinking this may appear as a big pie to be 
cut in little pieces and divided. Pie-in-the- 
sky,” rather than realism, is the measure of 
too many present-day attitudes. 

To make those millions, how many billions 
have gone into investment or capital outlay, 
how many billions of products turned out 
and sold in a strongly competitive market? 
But we'll say that in spite of ever-increasing 
costs a corporation has still shown a profit. 
Along comes our Uncle Sam to pocket more 
than half in corporate taxes. 

Please, Uncle, just use it wisely—defend 
us strongly, practice justice and humanity, 
but don't let the boys in Congress or else- 
where waste or cheapen our hard-earned 
dollars. 

AUSTERITY IN GOVERNMENT 


Some of your spendthrifts, Uncle, might 
be in better health for a small dose of 
austerity—and please, when it comes out of 
our pockets, we'd like to know where our 
money goes. Won't you subject all your 
bureaus, bureaucrats, and Congress to strict 
accountability? 

But to return to our assumption of some 
net profits left after taxes. Shall we pass it 
around and divide it all up, either among 
shareholders or between shareholders and 
employees? Who is so senseless or irrespon- 
sible as to advocate a regular binge of that 
sort for any small or large business which 
hopes to continue? There must be reserves 
set aside for a rainy day, to plow back for 
new plants, new tools, materials, etc., and 
for research which becomes increasingly im- 
portant—to find new uses, new methods, 
new products—which will mean new and 
continued jobs in the production field. 

Finally, our stockholder in a profitmaking 
corporation receives his dividend and is 
happy when he receives just a proper fair 
return on his investment. If he has never 
thought of himself as the forgotten man he is 
soon disabused, because back comes Uncle for 
his income tax, there is frequently personal 
property tax at the local or county level, 
and the newly proposed tax program suggests 
a further considerable bite on personal 
property at the State level (Pennsylvania). 

Where is our voice to protest prejudiced 
and discriminatory measures against our so- 
called unearned income? 


STOCKHOLDERS BEAR TAX LOAD 


Certainly the stockholders of business and 
industries, through invested capital, and 
taxes on the return thereon, are bearing 
their share of the load. While we are happy 
and proud to know this is so, we feel that 
anyone who doesn't know, or questions “Who 
Is the Public” should be reminded that we 
are a segment of that public, that we have 
a considerable stake, not only in creation of 
production and employment, but in the best 
interests, not of a group or class, but of our 
whole country, its strength and continuance, 

Another term which seems to have a dirty 
connotation or is the boogeyman to some 
people, is automation. (Some 30 years ago 
there was technocracy.) 

Automation exists. It is progress, but it 
may often be, at least temporarily, uncom- 
fortable, or even seemingly a hostile or fear- 
ful force. 

PAINFUL DISLOCATIONS 

It seems to me we are living in a fluid 
period, one of change as was the early in- 
dustrial revolution in England. There are 
some painful dislocations, and I believe both 
management and unions should share some 
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responsibility to restrain and relocate dis- 
placed employees. (Two companies in which 
I had a small equity liquidated this year 
and I was very glad to note that one was 
making provision for carryover of the job 
rights, pensions, etc., with the purchasing 
company.) 

Man is the creator of machines, he tends 
and directs them, and he is still their mas- 
ter. While, they can take over much that 
was tedious or routine, they open up new 
and varied avenues of employment. Re- 
search and training programs, by accepting 
the challenge, can pave the way to a better 
life, 

TRUST IN MANAGEMENT 

We, as individuals or a group, do not sit 
around a bargaining table. We must and 
do delegate authority, and we must trust 
management. I believe that this manage- 
ment is trustworthy and that in general 
management today has an awakened social 
consciousness. 

While we delegate authority, in manage- 
ment, in Government, certain obligations 
and responsibilities remain vested in us as 
people, as citizens. 

The wind of inflation can bear the seeds 
of disaster. When a Nation’s currency be- 
comes much cheapened by inflation, there 
seems so often a correlation with loss of moral 
integrity and stability, both on the part of 
individuals and governments. History gives 
Us sO many unpretty pictures of such decay 
in both ancient and modern times, and the 
unhappy fates of other lands are of record 
for us to heed. 

Recent stories from Washington and else- 
where tell of waste and worse at the expense 
of citizens and taxpayers, and to the shame of 
all of us. 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

These things I have touched upon are of 
very real concern to everyone, and must be 
resolved with intelligence, reasonableness, 
integrity and courage. 

And what do we do, we the public? 

Current news stories relate proposals that, 
as labor is deeply involved, management too 
should become active in politics. 

Whereas management, as a group, would 
doubtless become a target under such cir- 
cumstances, we all, individually and col- 
lectively, should assume our responsibility 
in politics, which is the science of govern- 
ment. 

I wonder whether we inform ourselves, 
seek and support worthy candidate, vote, 
make our wishes and displeasures known as 
they relate to our own interests, or the best 
interests of our country. 

We are a part of the public which does exist 
and our role must be enlightened, active, 
honorable and responsible. 

There exists, in some quarters, a very real 
problem of unemployment, but it must be 
faced and worked out with both vision and 
realism, and to me it certainly seems no 
solution at all, simply to pay bigger wages or 
benefits to the lucky ones who are still em- 
ployed. Higher and higher wages and salaries 
unsupported by more productivity, more 
business, more real earnings, higher and 
higher prices, and still the two don't meet. 
And where do we go from here? Are we so 
slaphappy, riding our spiral of inflation, 
that we are economically aiming for the 
moon and outer space, or can we keep our 
feet on the ground and anchor our pres- 
ent and future sound values? 


CHARGES OF ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
THE OPPOSITION TO LEWIS L. 
STRAUSS TO BE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 

one of the most eminent Jewish clergy- 

men in the Nation is the Reverend Dr. 
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Louis I. Newman, rabbi of Temple Ro- 
deph Sholom in New York City. There- 
fore, I consider it very pertinent to ask 
that there be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a New York Times dis- 
patch of June 21, 1959, reporting a ser- 
mon by Rabbi Newman in which he de- 
clared flatly and unequivocally that 
anti-Semitism was not involved in the 
opposition of 49 Senators to the con- 
firmation of Lewis L. Strauss to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

I am requesting this inclusion in the 
Recorp as a matter of fairness to such 
of our colleagues as the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senators from Wyoming 
Mr. O’Manoney and Mr. McGee], and 
others who led the opposition to Ad- 
miral Strauss. 

Charges of anti-Semitism were in- 
jected into the debate by some of the 
backers of Admiral Strauss. Such 
charges were not only unfair, but also 
they were totally without substantia- 
tion in fact or evidence. I have no de- 
sire whatsoever to revive the Strauss 
controversy, nor do I subscribe to some 
of the more extreme statements voiced 
against Admiral Strauss. But I regard 
the men who led the Senate opposition 
to Mr. Strauss as completely and totally 
free of bigotry or religious prejudice. 
Indeed, they have been in the forefront 
of crusades for tolerance, brotherhood, 
and greater understanding among reli- 
gions. 

Thus I believe it is important that 
the Record contain the statement by 
one of America’s most illustrious Jew- 
ish rabbis, Dr. Louis I. Newman, to the 
effect that anti-Semitism was not a 
factor in the recent controversy over the 
appointment of Admiral Strauss. 

I subscribe to the following declara- 
tion by Dr. Newman, which I think is 
consistent with our best American tradi- 
tions: 

If a candidate or appointee is lifted to 
high office, it should not be for his affiliation 
with a religious or ethnic group; and if he 
is not appointed, nominated, or confirmed, 
the allegation should not be made that he 
has been set aside or rejected because of 
religious or ethnic origin. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Times of June 21, describing the sermon 
preached by Rabbi Louis I. Newman, be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : : 


RABBI EXPLAINS VOTE ON SrRAUSS— DR. NRW- 
MAN DISCOUNTS ANY ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
SENATE—OTHER SABBATH SERMONS 


The Reverend Dr. Louis I. Newman de- 
clared yesterday that anti-Semitism was not 
involved in the Senate’s refusal to confirm 
Lewis I. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

The rabbi asserted that the vote was purely 
on the basis of Mr. Strauss’ past perform- 
ance and personality. He said it was a mis- 
take to inject anti-Semitism into the con- 
troversy. 

Preaching at Temple Rodeph Sholom, 7 
West 83d Street, Dr. Newman declared that 
Mr. Strauss’ assertiveness and lack of humil- 
ity were decisive in his defeat. 
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Dr. Newman noted that one Jewish Sen- 
ator had voted for Mr. Strauss, while the 
other had voted against him. 

Speaking on “When an American Jew Is 
Appointed or Nominated,” Dr. Newman said: 

“Candidates and appointees must be 
judged solely on the basis of their merits or 
demerits, and no consideration of religious 
or ethnic background should enter into the 
picture. 

“If a candidate or appointee is lifted to 
high office, it should not be for his affilia- 
tion with a religious or ethnic group; and 
if he is not appointed, nominated, or con- 
firmed, the allegation should not be made 
that he has been set aside or rejected because 
of religious or ethnic origin.” 

Dr. Newman urged Jewish candidates for 
public office not to be “errand boys for the 
reactionary or radical elements of a party.” 
He said a candidate must retain his dignity 
and protect himself with “humility, tact, and 
forbearance.” 

To be sure, some persons opposing a can- 
didate or an appointee are motivated by hid- 
den ill will and malice,” he continued, “but 
by and large the leaders and the voters of 
American life can be trusted to judge a 
man on the basis of his qualifications for an 
office and let no other consideration inter- 
fere. 

“Whatever the outcome of any particular 
debate, it should not, therefore, be laid at 
the door of religious prejudice.” 


BUSINESS OWNERSHIP AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate today to two pro- 
posals. One is the very important re- 
port issued by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, through its president, Keith 
Funston. These items indicate how our 
country is developing in the direction of 
people’s capitalism, By this I mean the 
widespread corporative ownership of the 
means of production by the people of the 
United States. 

The number of stockholders in our 
country has increased from 6,490,000 in 
1952 to 12,490,000 in 1959, only 7 years 
later, according to this study. 

What is even more important is that 
the major ownership is within the bracket 
of earnings from $3,000 to $10,000. 
Within that bracket are 68 percent of the 
stockholders. These are fantastic fig- 
ures. They indicate where our coun- 
try is going in terms of ownership of the 
means of production. 

I know of no more solid hope for the 
people of the free world than is evidenced 
by this kind of social and economic de- 
velopment. Furthermore, I know of no 
greater rallying cry for the people of the 
free world than that private ownership 
through corporate participation repre- 
sents the way in which people can retain 
their freedom both politically and eco- 
nomically. It demonstrates that one does 
not have to compromise the other, as the 
Communists contend is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the efficient operation of 
any society. 

Mr. President, an editorial entitled 
“Who Owns U.S. Business?” published 
in the New York Sunday News of June 21, 
1959, is such an eloquent exposition of 
this subject that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 


June 22 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHo Owns U.S. BUSINESS? 


One answer to that question—an answer 
which we imagine would surprise and outrage 
Nikki Khrushchev of the Kremlin—is offered 
by the New York Stock Exchange, in a new 
booklet entitled “Shareownership in Amer- 
ica: 1959.” 

In Russia, of course, the Government— 
meaning the Communist Party—owns all 
the business that is worth owning, and the 
Commies’ 190 million or more slaves haven't 
a ghost of a chance to buy into any of that 
business. 

Things are radically different in the 
United States. Here, tens of millions of 
workers own homes, automobiles, bank ac- 
counts, insurance policies, and other forms 
of property. 

The above-mentioned booklet (gotten out 
under the supervision of Keith Funston, 
president of the stock exchange) shows 
that workers and so-called middle-class 
people are now moving in large numbers into 
another field of property ownership: the 
field of stocks in corporations, 

In 1952, there were only 6,490,000 stock- 
holders in the United States. The figure 
moved up to 8,630,000 in 1956, has been 
jumping ever since, and now stands at 
12,490,000. 

Of these stockholders, 9 percent earn less 
than $3,000 a year before taxes, 21.1 percent 
$3,000 to $5,000, 25.6 percent $5,000 to $7,500, 
22.6 percent $7,500 to $10,000, 14.4 percent 
$10,000 to $15,000, 5.7 percent $15,000 to $25,- 
000, and 2.6 percent $25,000 and up. (Ex- 
cluded from this calculation: 206,000 stock- 
holders not classified by income.) 

Mr. Funston says this development evi- 
dences “a quiet economic revolution which 
is reshaping America,” and “justifies the 
confidence of those who believe that America 
can be a society composed of many millions 
of private capitalists.” 

We agree. 

Don't kid yourself, though, that you can’t 
lose on stocks, or that all risks have been 
removed from trading in stocks. You can, 
and they haven't—and now is emphatically 
a time to get a broker's, banker's, or invest- 
ment consultant's advice before putting any 
important percentage of your money into 
stocks. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to another editorial published 
in the New Lork Daily News, this one 
entitled Capitalism's Seamy Side.“ 
This editorial, following immediately on 
the heels of the other one I have sub- 
mitted, deals with another phase of 
the people’s capitalism—a phase which 
also needs the attention of the people. 
The editorial points out that now that 
prosperity is back again, after the re- 
cession in 1958 and early 1959, there is 
the problem, according to the editorial, 
of lack of courtesy by those who work 
in retail stores. I know that is not 
generally true; but there are cases in 
which undoubtedly it is true. In some 
cases there is also the problem of lack 
of care in assembling machinery and 
automobiles, lack of care in doing re- 
pair work, and lack of consideration by 
others in the service industries, 

The editorial states that that is one 
of the weaknesses of our system—that 
when there is a period in which services 
are widely used and in which much mer- 
chandise is purchased, there begins to 
be a slackening of care in rendering 
services and a slackening of the morale 
incident to such services. I believe that 
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those who purchase the securities to 
which I referred a moment ago are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the need 
for a high national morale in conec- 
tion with the rendering of such services 
to the people of the country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, there should 
be general recognition of the fact that 
the people’s capitalism involves not only 
the privilege of ownership, but also the 
responsibility to render the highest kind 
of service—again, without any govern- 
mental compulsion. 

I know our people are very much in- 
terested in this approach to life. It is 
very deeply embedded in the entire sys- 
tem of our country. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CAPITALISM’s SEAMY SIDE 

The capitalist system isn’t perfect, as one 
might gather that it is from the top edi- 
torial in this column. It has its weaknesses; 
and the Wall Street Journal reports that 
one of these is showing up again as the 
Nation zooms out of the recession and to- 
ward another boom. 

It seems that the customary boom-time 
happy-go-lucky attitude of many a business- 
man or employee toward many a customer 
is having a rebirth already. 


SLOPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 


Complaints are being voiced about clean- 
ers, milkmen, et al., who get orders mixed, 
real estate men standing up prospective buy- 
ers, small investors getting the raised-eye- 
brow treatment from brokers once more rev- 
eling in big-customer business. 

When times were on the sour side, very 
little of this stuff went on. Clerks were cour- 
teous and helpful. Auto workers put the 
machines together with care. Brokers gave 
their best attention to the smallest buying 
and selling jobs. Businessmen stood behind 
their wares with assurances of fast repair 
or replacement in case defects were discoy- 
ered. 

We were hoping that this kind of con- 
scientiousness and attention to business 
would carry over into the recovery period. 
We're still hoping that a lot of people learned 
something from the recession, and won’t soon 
forget what they learned. But we're not bet- 
ting on it. 


EXCELLENCE OF CURRICULUM AT 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest institutions ‘of the country 
is the Air Force Academy, established 
in Colorado. Too little emphasis has 
been placed upon the quality of instruc- 
tion given there. As a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the Air Force Acad- 
emy for 3 of the last 4 years, I have 
felt great pride in the high quality of 
the instruction given at the Academy. 

The Air Force Academy is not only a 
great institution from a physical stand- 
point; it is not only located in one of the 
most beautiful spots in the Nation; it is 
not only a great, beautiful institution 
of stone and marble; but it is an insti- 
tution which has demonstrated a remark- 
able balance in its curriculum. 

The newspaper the Catholic Standard, 
of Washington, D.C., published on June 
12 an editorial which sets forth this mat- 
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ter very specifically and in a very able 
manner, and particularly stresses the 
fact that the Air Force Academy insists 
on instruction in the humanities. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SCIENCE Is SACRED 

Science is a sacred thing. Sacred because 
it is, after all, a study of God's creation. 
And its pursuit in our age is not merely 
academic. In the struggle for survival 
against godless communism, scientific 
achievement is an absolute necessity. 

Yet our fears must not make us lose all 
sense of proportion. The fact that the word 
“science” refers to all branches of study— 
history and archeology and languages as well 
as the physical sciences—is an indication 
that it would be unwise to neglect other 
branches of knowledge in our pursuit of 
one. 

We have to take giant steps in the race 
against Communist achievements in the 
field of natural science, it is true. But it 
should be remembered that communism is 
preoccupied with natural things to the ex- 
clusion of spiritual realities. Its leaders 
have no intention of producing thinking 
men with a clear knowledge of all truth. 
They want intellectual robots. 

While we join our voices to the cry for 
more science in our schools, we insist that 
it is folly to neglect the arts and humani- 
ties. Nor are we alone in this thinking. 
Despite the post-sputnik furor for more 
emphasis on science, the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, for one, has demonstrated a re- 
markable balance in its curriculum. Its 
students are instructed in science and the 
humanities in roughly equal doses. The air 
cadets are being trained to handle complex 
modern instruments of war; but the 
Academy insists that they must have the 
wisdom to use these weapons well. 

The example of our nuclear-minded, air- 
age future leaders studying Greek drama, 
Chaucer in the original and philosophy 
should not go unnoticed. We should be 
thankful that we have high-ranking men 
who realize that the goal of education is 
not merely to produce leaders with vast 
knowledge in a particular field, but leaders 
with the wisdom born of a knowledge of all 
truth. Young men and women entering col- 
lege, too, would do well to follow their ex- 
ample when choosing particular courses. 


LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may speak for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Lausch in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, early 
last Friday morning the Senate acted 
on the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss; 
this is the first opportunity I have had 
since then to be on the floor of the 
Senate. 

It is not my intention to review the 
arguments which were made during that 
long, tiring, tedious, and somewhat dis- 
illusioning debate. Many Senators 
pointed out on the floor very adequately 
that the two great reasons for rejection 
of a nomination by the Senate—namely, 
lack of integrity and lack of compe- 
tence—did not apply in this case; and 
I would say so, today, even though the 
vote were 97 to 1, and even though I 
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were the Senator who cast the one vote 
in opposition to the 97. 

The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javirs] has pointed out that the 
two principal reasons for rejection by 
the Senate of a nomination should be 
lack of integrity and lack of competence. 
Rejection by the Senate of a nomination 
for any other reason constitutes gross 
invasion by the legislative branch of the 
rights of the executive branch. As a 
member of the legislative branch of the 
Government, I intend to do all I can to 
see to it that the functions, duties, and 
rights of the legislative branch, under 
the Constitution, are not invaded by any 
other branch of the Government, 

As the senior Senator from New York 
pointed out so ably, any valid objection 
to confirmation of that nomination—in- 
cluding any valid objection by the mi- 
nority of the committee—had to be based 
on either lack of competence or lack of 
integrity. 

However, Mr. President, one question 
which has not been discussed is, What is 
to become of a nominee whose nomina- 
tion is rejected after he has devoted 
42 years of his life to the highest form 
of service to his country, both in the 
military and in the civil functions of 
the Government? 

Aside from the question of how he is 
to make a living in the future—a ques- 
tion relatively unimportant in this par- 
ticular case—there is the problem of 
what use will be made, for the benefit 
of the Nation, of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of this man, who has given 42 
years of his life to the service of his 
country. In fact, the demands of the 
position to which he was nominated 
certainly are not greater, if they are as 
great, as those of many other positions 
he has held. I believe this problem 
should be seriously considered by all 
Members of the Senate and by the people 
of the Nation as a whole. 

So I express the hope that regardless 
of the action the Senate took early Fri- 
day morning, the President will find a 
place and a position in which the services 
of this great humanitarian can be used. 

No kind of formal education can pro- 
duce this man’s great depth of knowledge 
and great breadth of understanding of 
how the Government operates and great 
breadth of knowledge in regard to the 
atomic energy field and many other 
allied fields. In fact, such knowledge 
cannot result from even a considerable 
number of years of public service. 

So it would be a great loss to the Na- 
tion if his services were not utilized in 
one of the areas in which he has shown 
such great brilliance and such outstand- 
ing gifts. It is my hope that the Presi- 
dent and the country will have the op- 
portunity of utilizing his great brain, his 
humanity, his kindness, and ali the other 
fine qualities which have brought him 
so far in this world. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express the hope that it 
will be possible for the Senate to con- 
sider some appropriation bills tomor- 
row and the next day. I wish to repeat 
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that we are going to have the inde- 
pendent offices and State and Justice 
appropriation bills marked up today; 
the Health, Education, and Welfare and 
independent offices bills will be marked 
up later today and tomorrow. Reports 
on these bills will be at the desk. We 
have already given notice to all Sena- 
tors who we know are interested. 

We also will give high priority to con- 
ference reports. Earlier today there was 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the House on the wheat marketing bill. 
We did not take up that bill, but we may 
at a subsequent time. We want all 
Senators to be on notice. We may send 
the bill to further conference or have 
other action taken. 

I desire all Members to be on notice 
that bills on the calendar may be 

brought up by motion at any time. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] has asked for early consideration 
of Calendar No. 342, Senate bill 1512, to 
amend the Federal Farm Loan Act, and 
Calendar No. 343, Senate bill 1513, to 
clarify the status of the Federal land 
banks. We are now attempting to clear 
those matters with some members of 
the committee who are interested in 
them. 

We have the military construction bill, 
which is an extremely important 
measure. We expect final action on it 
this week by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

I wish to repeat, all conference re- 
ports and appropriations bills have the 
highest priority, and we will be giving 
them that priority. If we are not able 
to dispose of them expeditiously, we will 
have evening sessions and a Saturday 
session, if necessary. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I should like to add 
to the list of bills I previously mentioned, 
Calendar No. 394, Senate bill 2183, pro- 
viding for interstate compacts for the 
development or operation of airport 
facilities. We are likely to call that bill 
up by motion. It is a bill in which the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton] is very much interested. 


ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL AND 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a privileged matter? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 498) to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission, and to make a change in 
the membership of such Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 498) to 
extend the life of the Alaska Interna- 
tional Rail and Highway Commission, 
and to make a change in the membership 
of such Commission, which was, on page 
1, line 6, after out“ insert paragraphs 
(1) through (4) of.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the House makes no sub- 
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stantial change in the bill, whatsoever. 
It is merely a clarifying amendment. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to speak in excess 
of 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in urban America the modern 
public library has become a busy market- 
place of ideas and activities. Its fields 
of interest encompass all areas of 
thought, and its activities are seemingly 
unlimited. The city library is a center 
of learning—an educational agency 
available to all. It provides materials 
for relaxation and enjoyment in leisure 
time. In short, its contribution to com- 
munity growth and development lies in 
providing the ways, as well as the means, 
to a better informed citizenry. 

The library permits citizens, even in 
outlying areas, to become acquainted 
with people in other parts of the world. 
Library facilities also allow the business- 
man to keep himself informed on tech- 
nological advances, manufacturing data, 
and business statistics. The farmer is 
able to keep abreast of the latest infor- 
mation in the fields of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. Library services can 
extend to almost every aspect of our 
social and professional lives, and they 
should be available to all age groups— 
from the preschool child to the senior 
citizen. 

Several million Americans live in com- 
munities fortunate enough to have a 
public library which provides a complete 
range of services. But there are many 
other millions who have access only to 
very limited library service, and whose 
libraries cannot even begin to do the 
job—either quantitatively or qualita- 
tively—that a library should do. Fur- 
thermore, it has been estimated that 
there are approximately 27 million 
Americans who do not have ready access 
to a library of any kind. 

In the South, Southwest, and the Mid- 
west, for example, distribution of public 
libraries is comparatively inadequate, 
and there are entire counties without a 
single public library. These areas, how- 
ever, do not account for all the 27 million 
persons not benefiting from library serv- 
ices. Throughout the entire country, in 
fact, numerous towns and cities have no 
libraries at all. Even in those States 
which proudly boast of having a library 
in every town and city, available services 
and facilities are often below standard. 

To correct this situation—to modern- 
ize existing facilities and to provide the 
further extension in the several States 
of public library service to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate 
services”—the Library Services Act was 
passed in June 1956 by the 84th Congress. 
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By the terms of the act, which has a 5- 
year limitation, Federal funds are made 
available to State library agencies on a 
matching basis in order to establish or 
improve library services in areas con- 
taining less than 10,000 population. 
Each State has the authority to make its 
own plans for the use of these funds, and 
Federal control is minimized. 

The Library Services Act authorizes 
annual appropriations of $7,500,000 for 
each of 5 years. But the fact is, as you 
know, Mr. President, that funds appro- 
priated during any one year have yet to 
approach that amount. For fiscal year 
1957, the first year of implementation 
of the act, only $2,050,000 was appro- 
priated for grants to the States. This 
amount made available $40,000 in Fed- 
eral funds to each of the 48 States. 
Thirty-six States participated during the 
first year by matching the Federal funds 
available to them. During the second 
year, all of the States undertook pro- 
grams under the terms of the act. 

A varied pattern of State plans for 
the use of Federal funds has emerged 
by this, the third year of operation 
under the Library Services Act. Most 
States have granted substantial in- 
creases, in one form or another, to their 
library appropriation. Several State 
legislatures have passed special library 
measures; others have granted emer- 
gency funds to qualify established li- 
brary programs for their full share of 
Federal grants. In fact, since 1956, 
State funds for library services have in- 
creased an estimated 45 percent, 

Some States have established cooper- 
ative library systems, while others are 
developing county library facilities. A 
number have engaged professional li- 
brary consultants to give advisory as- 
sistance to small, poorly supported li- 
braries on a multitude of problems. 
Book collections have been expanded, 
reference and loan facilities developed, 
and professional staffs enlarged. To 
encourage public support and participa- 
tion in library activities, professional 
groups have set out to conduct local 
demonstrations in schools, churches, 
and clubs. Moreover, bookmobiles are 
providing services for individuals living 
in outlying areas, 

In West Virginia, funds provided 
under the terms of the Library Services 
Act have been utilized to expand an es- 
tablished institution. The West Vir- 
ginia State library commission has long 
maintained a program dedicated to the 
development of larger and more com- 
prehensive units of library service. The 
commission, which operates on the pol- 
icy of exercising its leadership and aid 
through services, and not through money 
grants, is striving to enlarge the present 
scope of loan service to small libraries 
to include additional books, advisory 
services, and technical aid. It also is 
working to expand the centralized order- 
ing and processing of books and mate- 
rials. In the final years of the act, the 
commission will work to provide a spe- 
cific service plan for each problem area 
through the use of county or regional 
demonstrations, the development of co- 
operative planning among existing li- 
braries, and the support of cooperative 
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efforts between unserved areas and 
existing libraries. 

The administrative program of the 
West Virginia library commission is 
premised on the development of a given 
area through an establishment grant of 
book and advisory services. A county or 
regional board is legally appointed by 
the county court and requested to com- 
pile an annual budget to include any and 
all funds appropriated by the locality. 
The minimum unit eligible for a demon- 
stration of this type is fixed at 45,000 to 
50,000 population. 

If the unit includes two or more coun- 
ties, a contract setting forth the financial 
responsibility of each county must be 
signed by the county courts of each 
county; and, prior to any legal organi- 
zation, a local advisory board or com- 
mittee must be formed to receive the 
commission’s preliminary survey—which 
includes advice on local committees and 
the processing of contracts. Definite 
dates for the beginning and ending of 
each demonstration are set by the com- 
mission and the local advisory commit- 
tee. The demonstration periods are of 3 
years’ duration. Pilot budgets are set 
up to determine approximate costs and 
personnel requirements. 

In the first year of each demonstra- 
tion, the commission assists with organ- 
ization, stocks the local headquarters 
with 20,000 books, provides a bookmobile, 
and gives consultant services. In the 
second and third years, it provides, on 
a traveling library basis, 1,200 additional 
books, a bookmobile, and consultant 
services. Permanent services from the 
commission will include 1,200 books a 
year on a traveling library basis, as well 
as consultant services. The county and 
regional demonstrations are assigned on 
a first-come, first-served basis to units 
which have signed a contract for regional 
service, or to a single county which has 
signed a court order itemizing its appro- 
priations for service and listing the 
county library board appointments. 

As the Members of the Senate well 
know, Public Law 597 has as its full title, 
Federal Aid for Library Service in Rural 
Areas. The ambitious goal and the im- 
pressive advances made under its 
auspices are even more noteworthy when 
we consider that they have been accom- 
plished in areas which, until now, have 
had little or no library service. Over 
800 rural counties across the Nation are 
now receiving new or improved public 
library services under the provisions of 
this act. Some 30 of these had no library 
facilities whatsoever prior to the imple- 
mentation of this legislation. 

In essence, the act is an incentive plan 
designed to provide a demonstration of 
library services and the benefits to be 
derived by the citizen from them. It was 
intended to stimulate State interest in 
library projects and public interest in 
library services. The 84th Congress 
acted on the premise that once good 
services are established, and once the 
public interest is developed, there will be, 
within the individual States, a mutual 
interest in the perpetuation of strong, 
well-managed library facilities in rural 
areas, maintained solely by State and 
local funds. 
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The Federal program, planned to con- 
tinue over a 5-year period, was based 
on an annual authorized appropriation 
of $7,500,000—an amount considered es- 
sential for the development of a compre- 
hensive pilot project in each State. Un- 
fortunately, this authorized appropria- 
tion has never been realized. In the first 
fiscal year, only $2,050,000 was appropri- 
ated. In fiscal 1958, the administration 
requested a $3 million appropriation. At 
that time, the Congress, much impressed 
with the spirit in which the States had 
undertaken their part in the program, re- 
alized that such a sum was insufficient to 
maintain even the level already achieved. 
An appropriation of $5 million was grant- 
ed. In fiscal year 1959, the sum was 
increased to $6 million. I am convinced 
that the time has come to appropriate 
the full amount of $7,500,000 authorized 
by the Congress. 

For, in spite of the limited funds, the 
library programs under the act have 
been immensely successful. The spark 
set by the original Federal grants has 
kindled the interest and imagination not 
only of the State governments, but also 
of the citizens atlarge. Sound basic pro- 
grams have been planned, and opera- 
tional goals set. Full implementation, 
however, awaits a full appropriation. 

If the State governments are permit- 
ted the full use of the potential promised 
by the Federal program under the Li- 
brary Services Act, books and library 
services will be brought to a large pro- 
portion of the 27 million Americans now 
unserved by public libraries. Thus, a 
large section of the American public, 
which up to now has had but a taste of 
what libraries have to offer, will have an 
opportunity to enjoy these benefits more 
fully. 

The States have shown their eagerness 
and willingness to develop library serv- 
ices on an increased scale by their sup- 
port in meeting the matching require- 
ments of the act. They have done an ad- 
mirable job on limited funds. The 
groundwork has been laid, and plans have 
been drawn up for a structure that will 
benefit not only the individual, but, 
through his enlightenment, the commu- 
nity, the State, and the Nation. 

We have created not only a strong 
foundation and a substantial framework, 
but we have also created an interest and 
a desire for quality library services 
throughout rural America. To gain the 
full benefit from the effort made thus 
far, and to realize adequately the stated 
purpose of the Library Services Act, I 
hope that the Congress will make an ap- 
propriation of the full $7,500,000. I con- 
sider this to be the minimum amount of 
money for a maximum achievement in 
the development of a strong library sys- 
tem from which all Americans will bene- 
fit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has morning business been con- 
cluded? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
have an item for the morning hour. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS FOR OPER- 
ATION OF AIRPORT FACILITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, while the 
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Senator is getting his papers. together, 

that the Senate proceed to the considera- 

tion of a noncontroversial bill of the 

Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 

1 Calendar No. 394, Senate bill 
183. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2183) granting the consent of Congress 
to interstate compacts for the develop- 
ment or operation of airport facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out: 

That the Federal Airport Act, as amended 
is further amended by adding a new section 
to read as follows: 

“INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

“Sec. 21. The.” 


And insert That the“; in line 11, after 
the word “this”, to strike out section“ 
and insert Act“; and in the same line, 
after the word “expressly”, to strike out 
reserved.“ and insert reserved.“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to each 
of the several States to enter into any agree- 
ment or compact, not in conflict with any law 
of the United States, with any other State 
or States for the purpose of developing or 
operating airport facilities. The right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this Act is expressly 
reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the bill was 
reported unanimously from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
of which the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is a member. 
He is vitally interested in this proposed 
legislation. We are anxious at all times 
to work with and cooperate with him. 
I hope the Senate can act on the bill. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
exceedingly grateful to the distinguished 
majority leader for having the bill taken 
up at this time. 

This is a noncontroversial bill, which 
is designed to aid those cities and towns 
lying on the perimeter of a State which 
are building airports to be used by citi- 
zens of towns and cities of adjoining 
States. One of these airports, inciden- 
tally, is in my hometown of Lebanon, 
N.H. Towns on both sides of the State 
line may contribute to an airport which 
is situated in a town of one of the States, 
but those in the other State are reluc- 
tant to vote funds to match Federal 
funds for the airport unless they can 
have some voice in the control of the 
facilities after they are completed. 

The bill simply grants the advance 
consent of Congress to compacts which 
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States may enter into for the develop- 
ment or operation of airports. It is en- 
tirely safe to do so because the granting 
of the funds by the Federal Aviation 
Agency can be withheld unless the com- 
pact is entirely satisfactory and the 
rights and interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been completely safe- 
guarded. Furthermore, the bill requires 
that such compact not be in conflict 
with Federal law. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2183) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE WHEAT BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. While Sena- 
tors are on the floor, I should like to say 
that after we have disposed of the 
housing conference report—or it may 
be before we do that—it is possible that 
a motion will be made on the wheat bill 
conference report. I should like to have 
all Senators know that that may be done 
sometime during the day. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1959—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the conference report 
on the housing bill be laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 57) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing and the renewal 
of urban communities, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 23, 1959, pp. 11600- 
11614, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand the con- 


ference report is to be brought up later 
for action. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is re- 
quested that it be laid before the Senate 
now, but we will not vote on it until 
certain Members of the Senate return 
to town. 

Mr. JAVITS. It will be brought up 
today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is being 
brought up now. We hope to vote on it 
today. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is good. I have 
no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If neces- 
sary, we will have a late session today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1960—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore we proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report, I have a brief item 
I should like to discuss. I should have 
brought the matter up earlier in the 
morning hours, but I will avail myself 
of the opportunity now. 

Mr. President, I wish to propose an 
amendment to the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1960 which will provide that of the total 
funds made available for the purchase 
of supplies and equipment in the con- 
tinental United States not less than 20 
percent shall be expended with small 
business enterprises for such supplies and 
equipment. 

With respect to the share of De- 
fense Department procurements being 
awarded to small business concerns in 
the form of prime contracts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a serious situation has developed, 
We have watched the small business per- 
centage share of military prime con- 
tracts spiral downward from a high of 
25 percent in fiscal year 1954 to 16 per- 
cent in the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1959. This affords a sad commentary on 
the effectiveness of the small business 
program of the Department of Defense. 

One of the difficulties which is en- 
countered in trying to assure small busi- 
ness firms a fair share of military pur- 
chases is that Congress has never indi- 
cated to the Defense Department what 
it considered to be a fair share. Con- 
gress has not given the procurement 
Officials of the Defense Department a 
target at which to shoot. 

Consequently, neither the Defense De- 
partment officials, nor the Congress, nor 
the Small Business Administration, nor 
the whole community of qualified small 
business concerns which might become 
effective suppliers to the military services 
has the slightest notion of what Congress 
meant when it stated in the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1958, and in other legislation 
dealing with Government purchasing, 
that small business shall have a fair 
share of prime contracts. 

This element of uncertainty has 
worked, I am sure, to the detriment of 
the Defense Department's small business 
program. What is more, this lack of a 
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definite percentage goal to guide military 
purchasing officials will continue to ob- 
scure the purpose of and to defeat the 
attainment by Congress of its often 
legislatively stated desire that small 
business shall have a fair share of Gov- 
ernment procurements. 

We are all aware, Mr. President, that 
within the Pentagon apologists of the 
progressively deteriorating position of 
small companies as suppliers to the De- 
fense Department point to the increas- 
ing complexity of modern weapons as the 
reason that small firms cannot success- 
fully participate in this type of procure- 
ment—a type of procurement which, 
they state, is taking an increasing share 
of the procurement dollar. Having 
made this statement, these apologists 
seem to feel that they have disposed of 
the small business problem once and for 
all. 

I am prepared to grant, Mr. President, 
that there are some areas of military 
procurement, many missiles, rockets, and 
other complex electronic equipment, 
which may be unsuitable for production 
by small business as prime contractors. 
However, I am convinced that if a 
greater effort were made many small 
firms might become suppliers of com- 
ponents in even the most complex fields 
of modern weaponry. 

But be that as it may, it should not 
exclude, to my mind, consideration of 
the equally vast areas of products and 
services which are susceptible of pro- 
duction by small plants. In this area 
the Defense Department needs to re- 
double its efforts in behalf of small busi- 
ness to make up for that portion of mili- 
tary purchases not available by its na- 
ture to small enterprises. 

The fixed minimum target which my 
amendment sets up, Mr. President, 
should not be hard for the Defense De- 
partment to hit. After all, it would in- 
volve attainment of only the average 
yearly percentage of small business par- 
ticipation in defense prime contract dol- 
lar awards since records began being kept 
on this program in 1951. That average 
is just slightly above 20 percent. 

I have been informed, moreover, that 
informed officers of the Defense Depart- 
ment concerned with the small business 
program feel no dislocation of normal 
purchasing practices need necessarily be 
involyed in the attainment of this 
modest goal. 

At a time when 74 percent of all mili- 
tary prime contract dollars are being 
awarded to just 100 very large corpo- 
rations, the Defense Department can ac- 
commodate itself to a small business 
target of 20 percent of total prime con- 
tract dollars spent by three very simple 
methods. 

First, far more effective use can be 
made of the so-called set-aside program 
which the Defense Department operates 
jointly with the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Secondly, a determined effort can be 
made to increase the participation of 
qualified small companies in the vast 
area of research and development con- 
tracts, the small business share of which 
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is currently a pitifully inadequate 3.2 
percent. 

Third, by curbing its prediction for 
unnecessary sole source procurements 
and by opening up millions of dollars’ 
worth of contracts which are currently 
being awarded to sole sources without 
benefit of competition, the Department 
of Defense can achieve with ease its 20 
percent goal for small business. The De- 
partment of Defense will find that it will 
also be buying its products and services 
at a substantial saving to the Govern- 
ment as a direct result of introducing 
small business competition into purchas- 
ing areas which are now unnecessarily 
devoid of meaningful competition from 
both small and big companies. 

Rarely, Mr. President, does the oppor- 
tunity present itself of accomplishing 
so much for the general good with so 
little effort as would be involved in 
achieving the objective stated in my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point and may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the REcorp and will lie 
on the table. 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. . Of the funds made available by 
this Act for supplies and services in the 
continental United States and Territories 
(including Hawaii and Alaska), 20 percent 
shall be available only for the procurement 
of supplies and services from small busi- 
nesses which qualify as small-business con- 
cerns under the Small Business Act. 

“Sec. . Of the funds made available by 
this Act for supplies and services in the 
continental United States and Territories 
(including Hawaii and Alaska), all procure- 
ments of $5,000 and above shall be pub- 
licized immediately after the necessity for 
the procurement is established in the United 
States Department of Commerce Synopsis 
of United States Government Proposed Pro- 
curements, Sales, and Contract Awards, a 
daily publication, except those procurements 
which are of a classified nature for security 
reasons.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may do so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I ask my friend from Alabama, 
how does it happen he is yielding time? 
Are we operating under a unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. No. Mr. President, 
if I may answer that question, I have pro- 
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pounded a unanimous-consent request 
simply because the Senator from Wis- 
consin has a short speech he wants to 
deliver, and I am willing to have the Sen- 
ator deliver it. I am not yielding time. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin so that he may make a speech, 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that no unanimous-consent re- 
quest for a limitation of time with re- 
gard to the conference report on the 
housing bill is presently pending? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. None whatsoever. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PROSPERITY PASSES THE FARMER 
BY 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again the Nation’s farmer is being left 
out in the cold as the rest of the Nation 
begins to surge ahead toward prosperity. 
I am proud to come from one of the 
Nation's great farm States. What is 
happening in Wisconsin to farmers is 
usually similar to what is happening to 
farmers everywhere in America. What 
is happening to my farmers right now in 
Wisconsin is real tragedy. It is stark 
injustice at a time when the President 
and Republican Senators are speaking 
glowingly of the best times this country 
ever had. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senate still in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is still 
in the morning hour. However, by 
unanimous consent, the conference re- 
port on the housing bill is being consid- 
ered. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the 3-minute rule 
apply? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senate still 
in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been no termination of the morning 
hour by any declaration of the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, the 
conference report was laid before the 
Senate without any consideration being 
given to the fact that the Senate is not 
yet out of the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the 3-minute rule 
still apply? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not apply with respect to the conference 
report. Debate is unlimited. 

Mr. CLARK. How about the com- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
Senator is required to keep his remarks 
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germane to the matter officially pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. That is not what I 
asked. I asked if the 3-minute rule ap- 
plied to the comments of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair's answer was that it does not 
apply. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Figures I have just 
received, Mr. President, show that last 
month the purchasing power of my 
Wisconsin farmers dropped again. It 
is now a shocking 7 percent below a year 
ago. 

The sad story of economic tribula- 
tion on Wisconsin farms is told in the 
June report of the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Agriculture. And I ask 
unanimous consent that this report be 
printed after these remarks. 

Here Mr. President, is the reason why 
it is so essential that despite all the 
very real obstacles it is an absolute duty 
for this Congress to pass a new farm law 
that will increase and improve farm in- 
come without the waste and extrava- 
gance that burdens our taxpayers. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

(Report of Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture, June 1959) 
FARM PRODUCT Prices ARE Orr 5 PERCENT 

Purchasing power of Wisconsin farm prod- 
ucts is down 7 percent from a year ago. 
Prices received by farmers are down from 
a year ago while prices paid show a gain, 
according to the Federal-State Crop Report- 
ing Service for Wisconsin, 

Wisconsin's index of prices received by 
farmers for products sold in May is 240 
percent of the 1910-14 average compared 
with 300 percent for the index of prices paid 
by farmers. The prices received index is 
5 percent lower than in May last year while 
the index of prices paid shows a gain of 
nearly 2 percent. Purchasing power of farm 
products, the ratio of prices received to 
prices paid, is 80 percent of the 1910-14 
average. 

Index figures for every farm commodity 
group is lower than a year ago. Decreases 
from May last year include 1 percent for 
milk, 21 percent for poultry, 33 percent for 
eggs, 9 percent for crops, and 8 percent for 
meat animals. The index of meat animal 
prices is below a year ago as a result of 
lower hog prices more than offsetting gains 
in cattle and calf prices. Poultry and egg 
prices are the lowest since 1941, according 
to index figures. 

Prices received for milk sold by Wiscon- 
sin farmers in May averaged $3.05 a hun- 
dredweight for milk of average test. This 
price is 3 cents below May last year and 
the lowest average for the month since 1955. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
now wish to discuss another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES WITH 
RESPECT TO INTEREST RATES 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 

President of the United States, the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury, and the Chair- 

man of the Federal Reserve Board are 
all calling for governmental policies that 
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will let free market forces determine in- 
terest rates. They rest their case for an 
increase in the statutory interest rate 
paid for long-term Government bonds on 
the appeal to free competition. What is 
more, they all contend that it is their 
dedication to free capital competition 
that prevents them from supporting a 
policy of Federal Reserve purchase of 
Government obligations or any other 
Federal Reserve policy that will increase 
the supply of money. 

The fact is that this Government is 
not permitting the free forces of demand 
and supply for capital to determine in- 
terest rates in the open money market. 
The Federal Reserve Board is today fol- 
lowing the tightest money policy this 
Nation has had in 29 years. 

In the first quarter of this year the 
Nation’s money supply was smaller in 
relation to the national total of all trans- 
actions for all goods and services—that 
is, the gross national product—than at 
any time since 1930. Since then, with a 
sharply rising gross national product 
and stringent tightening of credit by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the money sup- 
ply has become relatively smaller, credit 
tighter every day. 

Mr. President, when the Federal Re- 
serve Board increases the supply of 
money faster than the increase in the 
gross national product, it is following an 
easy money policy that shoves interest 
rates down. 

When the Federal Reserve Board lets 
the economy move ahead as measured 
by the gross national product faster than 
the money supply, it is following a tight 
money policy that pushes interest rates 
up. 

This is simple demand and supply eco- 
nomics because the gross national prod- 
ucts, of course, represents the demand 
for money—the service job that money 
has to do because the gross national 
product is the total of all transactions 
for all goods and services. 

It follows that the Federal Reserve 
Board only follows a neutral monetary 
policy and lets free market forces de- 
termine interest rates when it expands 
the money supply to keep pace with the 
increase in gross national product. 

As is well known, the Federal Reserve 
Board, of course, increases the money 
supply by buying Federal obligations, 
lowering reserve requirements, or lower- 
ing the rediscount rate. It reduces the 
money supply by simply reversing these 
actions. 

Since 1946 the Federal Reserve Board 
has followed a remarkably steady tight- 
ening policy. Since that year the econ- 
omy has undergone what is by far the 
sharpest and most spectacular drop in 
money supply in relation to the gross na- 
tional product since the advent of the 
Federal Reserve Act 45 years ago. 

In 1946 the supply was more than one- 
half the size of the gross national prod- 
uct. Today, for the first time since before 
Franklin Roosevelt took office 25 years 
ago the money supply is less than one- 
third—less than 30 percent—of the total 
of the value of the transactions in goods 
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and services which that money supply 
has to serve. 

The Federal Reserve Board has not 
taken actions that actually reduced the 
supply of money. It hasn’t had to do so. 
It has simply refused to permit the in- 
crease in the supply of money to keep 
pace with the growth of the economy. It 
is like the parents who starve a baby as 
he grows because the increase in the food 
they give him from infancy fails to keep 
pace with the baby’s growing needs. 

What this means is that the Federal 
Reserve Board, far from maintaining 
neutral influence in a competitive money 
market, has been driving up the price of 
money—that is, the interest rate—by 
keeping the supply of money down as 
the demand for money has soared. If, 
for example, the Federal Reserye Board 
had maintained a constant ratio between 
the money supply and the demand for 
it—the gross national product—since 
1954 we would today have an additional 
$25 billion in our money supply. Put 
another way, free competitive market de- 
termination of interest rates since 1954 
would have kept the interest rate far 
lower than it is today. Bond prices would 
be higher because the Federal Reserve 
Board could have bought $25 billion in 
Government securities since 1954. 

Incidentally had the Federal Reserve 
Board done this it would have saved the 
taxpayers from paying interest on this 
$25 billion. At current interest rates 
that is about $1 billion a year. What is 
more important, interest rates on other 
Government obligations would have re- 
mained much lower, saving even more. 
And the interest rates the American 
people are paying on private debt would 
also have stayed lower. 

It is important to note that all this 
could have been accomplished within a 
framework of “neutral money” and a 
competitive free market for money, by 
merely maintaining the same ratio be- 
tween the money supply and the job the 
money supply has to do—that is, the 
gross national product. 

The Federal Reserve Board has now 
succeeded, by keeping the brakes on 
while the economy moved ahead, in 
bringing the Nation back to the ratio 
of demand and supply for money that 
existed when Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover were Presidents. But there are 
indications that credit restrictions will 
not end there. The Federal Reserve 
Board, like the Treasury insists that the 
screws must be tightened even more on 
the Nation’s credit system. Of more 
long-range significance the Federal Re- 
serve Board has failed to recognize the 
relationship between a growing economy 
and the need for a money supply that 
keeps pace, If the economy keeps moy- 
ing ahead while the Federal Reserve 
Board stands still, in a few more years 
our monetary policies will make Andy 
Mellon seem like a rootin-tootin, wild- 
eyed western cheap money man. 

Mr. President, I ask uanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the gross national product, 
the money supply, and the ratio between 
the two since 1916. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rat io of | Income 
money | velocity 
8 of 


(money | money 
supply 


national 
product | deposits 
(current | and cur- 
dollars) 


Billions | Billions 


r 28. 9 3.5 
C Sas eae 20. 6 3.8 
| eS K 27.6 3.6 
1919.. $77.9 $21.2 27.2 3.7 
1920.. 85. 0 23.7 27.9 3.6 
1921_. 68,2 20.8 30.5 3.3 
1922.. 69,9 21.4 30.6 3.3 
1923... 81.0 22.7 27.8 3.6 
1924.. 82,0 23.5 28.7 3.5 
1925... 88.0 25.2 28.6 3.5 
1926.. 92,3 25.7 27.8 3.6 
1927.. 90.9 25. 8 28.4 3.5 
r 93. 7 26.3 28.1 3.6 
1929... 4 26.4 26.6 3.8 
A 26.3 27.8 3.6 
$ 76. 23.3 30.5 3.3 
à 58. 5 20.8 35.6 28 
1933 . 19.8 35.4 2.8 
193 . 21.4 32. 9 3.0 
1935... . 1 25.1 34.6 2.9 
1936 y 29.0 35.1 2.9 
2 X 30.4 33.5 3.0 
1938.. . 2 30.4 35.7 2.8 
1939... 4 33.8 37.1 27 
1940.. k 30.0 38. 8 2.6 
5 7 45.5 36.2 2.8 
1942.. 59. 54.8 34.4 2.9 
1043! a 71. 7 37.2 2.7 
1944 1. 211. 84. 7 40.1 2.5 
1945! 213. 98.2 46.0 22 
1946... 210. 105.7 50.2 2.0 
1947... 234.3 109, 4 46.7 2.1 
1948. 259. 9. 42.4 2.4 
1949.. 258, 42.2 2.4 
1950. 284. 6 39.2 2.6 
195 329. 0 35.6 2.8 
195; 347.0 35.5 2,8 
1953.. 365, 4 34.5 2,9 
Š 363. 1 35.2 2,8 
1955.. 397. 5 33.3 3.0 
1956.. 419.2 32.0 3.1 
1957. w 440.3 30.6 3.3 
1958.......... 437.7 31.1 3.2 
1959 (ist 
. E 29.8 3.4 


1 Year marked by extensive price controls, Including 
maximum ceilings, rationing, priorities, allocation, ete. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator con- 
cluded his remarks? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 
my remarks. 

Mr. CLARK. I would not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator. 

I commend the Senator for his con- 
tinued activity in pointing out the 
strong and persuasive argument against 
increasing the interest rate ceiling on 
long-term bonds under the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves. 

Let me ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin a couple of questions, and see if 
we are not in accord. 

Does the Senator believe there will be 
any general shortage of funds available 
for lending in the near future, or will 
there be a fairly substantial volume of 
funds available for investment under the 
normal workings of supply and demand, 
assuming that the Federal Reserve 
Board keeps its hands off the monetary 
situation in the immediate future? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think we do have 
a tight money situation now. There are 
not sufficient funds available. There 
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was a hearing this morning before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The Small Business Administrator, 
Wendell Barnes, was present, and he 
testified that that agency would like 
very much to increase interest rates 
charged small business. We have had 
instance after instance in which inter- 
est rates have had to be increased, be- 
cause it has been difficult to attract 
capital into veterans’ housing and other 
fields. So I should say it will be neces- 
sary for the Federal Reserve Board to 
follow policies to increase the supply of 
money to keep up with the demand for 
it, represented by the expansion and 
growth in the gross national product. It 
is not doing so. The Federal Reserve 
Board does nothing. It simply sits back. 
The consequence will be that the money 
supply will become tighter and tighter. 

Consequently, when we have more 
people at work and higher wages, there 
is much more work for money to do. 
We need more money to do it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Wisconsin is familiar with 
the views of Mr. Gerhard Colm, the chief 
economist of the National Planning As- 
sociation, who testified before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on June 11, 
1959. He testified as an individual and 
not as a representative of the association. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am familiar with 
Mr. Colm. I know that he is a reputable 
economist. However, I am not sure that 
I am familiar with the particular views 
to which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
refers. 

Mr. CLARK. I hold in my hand a sum- 
mary of his testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. I find it 
very interesting. I should like to ask the 
Senator, if he has the time, a few ques- 
tions about the views of Mr. Colm, and 
whether he agrees with them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be happy to 
have the Senator do that. 

Mr. CLARK. He says that he believes 
a further general rise in interest rates is 
not a necessity under present foreseeable 
circumstances. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Wisconsin agrees with that 
statement. I do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree most heartily 
with it. It certainly is not a necessity. I 
believe we are going to get it. On the 
other hand, I wish to make my position 
crystal clear in the Record. We are go- 
ing to get a rise in interest rates if the 
Federal Reserve Board follows the policy 
of straitjacketing our money supply, so 
that as the economy grows and the de- 
mand for money increases, the economy 
is not able to get the money it needs. 

Yes, I believe we will get higher interest 
rates. It will follow as day follows night 
that that will happen. After all, interest 
rates represent the price of money. As 
the demand increases, the price goes up, 
if the quantity of the money remains the 
same. 

Therefore, a further rise in interest 
rates is not at all necessary. It is dis- 
couraging to our economy, particularly 
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to that part of our economy which needs 
money with which to build schools 
Mr. CLARK. And to small business. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. And to small busi- 
ness, farmers, home buyers, and to every- 
one else who may have need for money. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. Colm states: 
I see no evidence of a general shortage of 
funds in the near future. 


That is the view I had in recent 
months. There was an extraordinary 
demand for funds because the liquidation 
of inventories had been pretty well com- 
pleted. Then the inventories began to 
fill up again, and there was need for 
credit to take care of them. 

Residential construction increased. 
State and local governments were mar- 
keting an increasing number of issues for 
necessary community facilities. This 
caused, Mr. Colm says, a temporary de- 
ficit in the supply of available funds 
which he thinks is now over. He points 
out that certain other special conditions 
discouraged investments in Government 
securities. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At that point I 
should like to interrupt the Senator, with 
his permission, to say that if that be 
true, it suggests that we are getting 
into a period which may be the end of 
the prosperity and the boom we have 
enjoyed, and that we may be getting into 
a period of recession. If that be true, 
and if businesses and local communities 
are not going to borrow as much as they 
did, we are going to experience a slow- 
down on the construction of projects, 
with the consequent reduction of em- 
ployment of people and resources. It is 
obvious to me that the prosperity we 
have been enjoying is likely to taper off, 
if Mr. Colm is right. 

On the other hand he might not be 
correct. It may be that the demand 
for funds will continue to increase, in 
which event, if the supply of money re- 
mains the same, the interest rate will go 
up. In either event, we should not have 
a restrictive money policy. 

Mr. CLARK. Nor do I believe we 
should. However, I want these state- 
ments to appear in the Recorp. Mr. 
Colm would, I think, agree that the de- 
mand for funds is going to increase, but 
I think it is his view that the supply of 
available funds will be far greater than 
recent history would indicate, and that 
this additional supply of funds—and I 
wish to spell out his reasons because his 
reasons seem to be persuasive—could re- 
sult in a definite decrease in the interest 
rate if the Federal Reserve would only 
do what Mr. Colm and the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania think should be done in con- 
nection with the management of our 
monetary policy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That could be. 
Certainly one factor which would con- 
tribute to it is that we will have a budget 
surplus, or at least something like a bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. CLARK. That is because the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be unable to 
press for the enactment and signature 
by the President of many of the meas- 
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ures which they advocate to provide 
additional services in the interest of the 
people, which they believe to be very 
essential. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. However, I 
wish to make it clear that I am in favor 
of a balanced budget in periods of pros- 
perity. If we were successful in our ef- 
forts in pressing for enactment of our 
revenue proposals, we could raise enough 
money to pay for the cost of these serv- 
ices and also an additional amount to 
apply to debt retirement. 

Mr. CLARK. Our measures would 
close many tax loopholes. I am happy 
to note that the Committee on Finance 
will listen to us, even though it will not 
listen to any distinguished economists 
of the country in support of our meas- 
ures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Indeed that is the 
situation. However, to get back to the 
initial question of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania with respect to the supply 
of funds seeking investment, I would 
be very much interested in knowing 
where Mr. Colm thinks the money will 
come from. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe he thinks it 
will come from the extraordinary cor- 
porate and individual prosperity which 
the end of the recession appears to bring 
to everyone in the middle and upper in- 
come brackets, if not for those of lower 
income and for the inhabitants of our 
distressed areas. He points out that re- 
tained earnings of corporations, savings 
bank investments and time deposits, and 
the like, are growing at an extraordinar- 
ily fast rate. It is from these sources that 
he believes the extra supply of funds 
will come. 

However, let me move ahead and point 
out a few other factors which Mr. Colm 
believes are important in connection with 
3 rates and Government securi- 
ties. 

He comments that Government se- 
curities issued at lower rates of interest 
immediately begin to sell at a discount. 
This means the creation of a situation 
which involves a psychological fear 
which our banking friends have pro- 
moted as an argument in favor of, first, 
all sorts of stringent measures against 
inflation and, second, higher interest 
rates, which would increase substan- 
tially the price of bonds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There can be no 
question that high interest rates mean 
low bond prices. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Colm also points 
out that the same fear of inflation, which 
our friends across the aisle have ex- 
pressed with such vehemence and so re- 
peatedly, results in taking money out of 
the bond market and putting it into the 
stock market, on the theory that is the 
only safe thing to do to protect one’s 
earnings. Therefore, our Republican 
friends and, to a certain extent, the 
Treasury, and perhaps even the Federal 
Reserve Board, have been feeding the 
flames of the very inflation they seek to 
prevent, by reason of their scare talk on 
the subject of the bond market. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. I could not agree with 
him more completely. There is no 
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question that when the President of the 
United States, with the enormous pres- 
tige his office enjoys, and the excellent 
press he always receives, speaks out as 
often as he does on the prospects of in- 
flation, investors are bound to be influ- 
enced by his judgment. After all, he is 
consulting with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the head of the Federal 
Reserve Board, or is in touch with them 
with respect to what is going on in the 
economy, and when he says that prices 
are likely to increase, it is entirely 
natural for an investor to say, “I am not 
going to buy bonds, because the return is 
fixed, and I will receive back in 10 or 20 
years only a certain number of dollars, 
dollars that will be worth far less. 
Rather, I will invest in common stocks 
and protect myself. 

There is no question that the scare 
talk by the President has had a great 
effect on increasing the prices of com- 
mon stocks, based on the Dow-Jones 
Index, from something like 169, I be- 
lieve, in 1949, to more than 600. That is 
a fantastic increase, at a time when 
profits have increased less than 100 per- 
cent, and at a time when there is no 
justification for soaring stock prices ex- 
cept on the basis of discounting a future 
inflation. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, those who 
are concerned about inflation could also 
invest in commodities or real estate, 
could they not, and thus protect them- 
selves? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They could protect 
themselves, perhaps, but there would be 
some question of the value of their in- 
vestment. Obviously, if they invest in 
fixed obligations on real estate, they in- 
vest in a fixed valuation. If in the real 
estate itself, then they do have an infla- 
tion hedge. 

In the commodity markets, the experi- 
ence has been so erratic that they can 
easily get burned. 

On the other hand, if investors go into 
the stock market, we must refiect that 
the experience in recent years has been 
that the stock market has kept ahead of 
the inflation, far ahead. This historical 
record, perhaps, makes it seem the 
easiest hedge against infiation. 

Mr. CLARK. To be more specific than 
either of us should be, it would depend 
on what stock they bought, because the 
background and assets of the corpora- 
tions would have a very real effect on 
whether an investment in common stock 
would enhance in value. Anyone in the 
business of buying and selling Govern- 
ment bonds would not have to be a good 
investor. 

I ask my colleague to return with me 
to the views of Mr. Colm. I ask him to 
listen to two sentences of Mr. Colm's 
testimony before the House committee: 

I believe that with advancing recovery as 
great an increase in private and corporate 
savings will be generated as will be absorbed 
by private and public demand under present 


or possibly even somewhat lower interest 
rates. 

Such a development will be enhanced if 
the Federal Reserve System assists in the 
maintenance of an orderly market for Gov- 
ernment securities through open market op- 
erations to mitigate major fluctuations and 
to promote the development of an interest 
rate which corresponds to the longer run 
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supply and demand conditions rather than 
to short-run fluctuations. 


I wonder if the Senator from Wis- 
consin would agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with it. I think it is a very 
important statement. But it is quite 
easy to misinterpret it. I think many 
persons reading the statement would 
disagree with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. Colm, and myself, and 
would say that the effect of pegging the 
bond market by the artificial action of 
the Federal Reserve Board fixing the 
prices of bonds would be to destroy the 
free, competitive capital market. 

That was not what Mr. Colm said at 
all. He was saying what I said in my 
speech today. We can buy Government 
bonds and thereby increase the money 
supply, and in doing so have a neutral 
monetary policy, a monetary policy 
which simply provides that the money 
supply shall keep pace with the growth 
of the gross national product. Mr. 
Colm says pretty much what I said to- 
day. 

Mr. CLARK. I think so, too. I be- 
lieve, as I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin certainly believes, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve should play a more active 
part by the purchase of Government 
securities, but that it could play that 
part without an inflationary impact. 
The real fear of inflation could be miti- 
gated by increases in the reserve re- 
quirements. All that would do would 
be to cut down on bank profits. I think 
that might very well be in the national 
interest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I could not agree 
more fully with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. The Federal Reserve has fol- 
lowed precisely an opposite program, 
particularly in recent years, As an al- 
ternative, they can increase the money 
supply by reducing the reserve require- 
ments, which obviously will accomplish 
the purpose, in one way, by lending 
money to the banks through lowering 
the rediscount rate; or by buying Gov- 
ernment obligations. 

If the Federal Reserve Board lowers 
reserve requirements, then a bank can 
step out and use the additional money to 
invest any way it sees fit in order to make 
a profit. On the other hand, if the Fed- 
eral Reserve increases the money supply 
by buying Government obligations, it 
means that those Government obliga- 
tions, which bore interest to the banks 
and insurance companies and other pri- 
vate investors, would then bear interest 
to the Federal Reserve Government 
agency, which would turn back its profits 
to the Government, and thereby would 
make it possible to keep taxes down. 

Mr. CLARK. In other words, the 
Federal Reserve Board, in the Senator’s 
judgment, could move in to support the 
Government bond market without 
monetizing it, as our friends across the 
aisle are always telling us in one of their 
favorite clichés, and without having any 
inflationary impact at all, by buying 
long-term bonds. The inflationary im- 
pact could be prevented by raising the 
reserve requirements or, as the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] has suggested, by selling short- 
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term Government bonds. So the argu- 
ment that the effect of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s undertaking to help the 
Treasury sell bonds—long-term bonds— 
at a lower rate of interest would have 
an inflationary impact really has no 
merit whatever? It simply would not. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is absolutely correct. 
There can be no question that the re- 
serve requirements are an available 
means of accomplishing the same thing 
and counterbalancing support for Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Mr. CLARK. One further comment. 
In the most perfect of all worlds, which, 
needless to say, we do not live in, I think 
I would favor the elimination of any in- 
terest ceiling of any sort. But this is not 
the most perfect of worlds, so the only 
way in which we can force the Federal 
Reserve Board to do what it should have 
been doing for years is to hold the in- 
terest ceiling and to require them to 
move into the Government bond market 
to help their friends in the Treasury, 
friends whom they have abandoned for 
so long. 

I am not in favor of debt limits. I 
am not in favor of interest ceilings. I 
like to see the agencies operate in mat- 
ters of this kind without congressional 
inhibition. But if we are faced with the 
fact that the policy of the regulatory 
agency seems to be more directed toward 
increasing the profits of banks than it 
is toward protecting the country by giv- 
ing it an adequate monetary supply 
under proper safeguards, then I say we 
have to strike back. The only way to 
strike back is by continuing to impose 
interest ceilings. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will comment on 
my statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with a part 
of the Senator’s remarks; but I think 
that even in the best of all possible worlds 
it might be sensible for Congress to in- 
sist on an interest ceiling, for what I 
think is a good reason. It applies, wisely, 
only to long-term obligations. I think 
that the board of directors of a corpora- 
tion might be very wise to tell their 
finance officer who borrows money for 
them—that they do not want to borrow 
money in the market on long-term obli- 
gations if the rate on long-term securi- 
ties exceeds a certain percentage. That 
is simply good, sound, sensible financial 
practice, in my judgment. It is exactly 
what the law now provides for our Fed- 
eral Government and what the Senate 
and House are now saying to the Treas- 
ury. We are saying that if the interest 
rate ever gets too high that is above 41⁄4 
percent, so high that it is necessary to 
exceed the limit which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has imposed for 40 years on 
long-term bonds, then we had better stay 
in the short-term market until the rate 
comes down. 

There are problems involved. But if 
we finance with short-term obligations 
for several months, or perhaps for a year 
or so, then it is perfectly obvious, if his- 
tory is any guide, that interest rates will 
come down, and that the Government 
can borrow to the great benefit of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Wis- 
consin, I assume, is aware that the edi- 
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torial boards of such great newspapers 
as the Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Times have never seemed to meet 
the arguments which the Senator from 
Wisconsin, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator irom 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara ]—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. And, in his humble way, 
the Senator from Fennsylvania, have 
made on this subject. The end result is 
to suggest that we are merely the de- 
scendants of the sons of the wild jack- 
ass; that we know nothing about eco- 
nomics; that we ought to leave these 
problems to people who know better. 
Then they repeat, over and over again, 
outworn cliches and obsolete economic 
theory. 

It would be refreshing some day to see 
each of the comments which have been 
made by those of us who are in favor of 
lower interest rates met on their own 
ground with honest, decent argument, 
and not some brushing aside of these 
things as being the kind of argument 
which only those who did not progress 
beyond grade school would dignify by 
their support. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
raised this point, because on the front 
page of the Wall Street Journal this 
morning is a reply to a letter I wrote to 
that newspaper, in which they said that 
the Proxmire proposal, that the Federal 
Reserve borrow money in the short- 
term money market would not work out 
very well because the rate of increase in 
interest rates for short-term obligations 
has been so rapid that in a few months 
or years the cost of short-term money 
will be greater than long-term money. 
Of course, this is no answer at all. It 
seems to me that from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer, who is going to pay $8,600 
million for servicing the national debt, 
the Secretary of the Treasury should 
borrow money in the cheapest way pos- 
sible, namely, in the form of short-term 
obligations, and the cheapest way now 
is in short-term obligations. For rea- 
sons I indicated a few moments ago, this 
is likely to be wise policy even when 
short terms exceed long terms in rate. 

Mr. CLARK. There are few econo- 
mists of reputation left who will agree 
with the philosophy which appears al- 
most daily on most editorial pages. 
Many of the reporters who write the 
news no longer agree with the editorials 
which are published in their newspapers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I conclude by say- 
ing that the editorials hardly agree with 
the principles which they have set forth 
themselves. I am perfectly willing to 
concede the other basic principle, which 
is that we should have a capital market 
in which the interest rate is fixed com- 
petitively by the force of supply and 
demand. Yet if we accept the principle 
which they advance, then it follows, as 
day follows night, that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should increase the supply 
of money. 

I think the Federal Reserve Board 
should increase the supply of money by 
buying Government obligations. Per- 
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haps it should increase the supply of 
money by lowering the reserve require- 
ments. At any rate, it should increase 
the supply of money. 

But the position being taken by these 
distinguished newspapers and their dis- 
tinguished financial writers is that any 
increase in the supply of money, at any 
time, under any circumstances, is in- 
flationary, regardless of the size of the 
economy and regardless of the demand 
or the need for a larger supply of money. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not one to impugn motives; 
and I do not do so now. But, regard- 
less of motives, the effect of what is 
advocated by these New York newspa- 
pers is an increase in bank earnings, is 
it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is, indeed. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania for 
his helpful contributions in connection 
with the discussion of this matter. 

I yield the floor. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1959—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion for the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 57) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provi- 
sion and improvement of housing and 
the renewal of urban communities, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have a brief statement to make in sup- 
port of the conference report on S. 57, 
the Housing Act of 1959. It might be 
more proper to cite it as the act of 1958 
and 1959, because the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have labored 
for 2 long years in producing this bill. 
I think it is a good bill, everything con- 
sidered; and I urge that the Senate ap- 
prove the conference report. . 

Mr. President, I do this in spite of the 
fact that some provisions in this bill are 
not exactly as I would have personally 
recommended. As chairman of the con- 
ference committee, I acted in a spirit of 
cooperation, and tried to obtain the best 
possible bill within the scope of com- 
mittee jurisdiction, and in recognition 
of the many conflicting views on the 
items in disagreement. I believe the 
conference did a good job under the 
circumstances, and I believe that the 
Housing Act of 1959 will reflect credit 
upon the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

In my opinion, the principal concession 
made by the Senate conferees was on 
the question of future authorizations for 
urban renewal grant contracts. The 
Senate version of the bill had proposed 
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a program of $350 million a year for a 
period of 6 years—or a total of $2.1 bil- 
lion, The House had proposed appro- 
priations totaling $1.5 billion to be made 
in the next 2 fiscal years. The Senate 
conferees were unyielding in their view 
that this program should continue to 
operate through authorizations for con- 
tract authority. In order to retain this 
feature of the Senate version of the bill, 
I was willing to accept a compromise of 
$500 million in contract authority to 
become available on July 1, 1959, and 
$400 million to become available on 
July 1, 1960. 

Although the total amount of $960 
million is less than the total contained 
in the Senate version of the bill, the 
rate at which the contracts can be made 
is substantially the same. The confer- 
ence report would permit contracts 
totaling $900 million over the next 2 
years, and this is only $100 million less 
than would have been permitted by the 
most liberal construction and adminis- 
tration of the Senate version. In fact, I 
believe that if the Senate version had 
prevailed, the President might have 
limited the use of contract authority 
over the next 2 years to only $700 mil- 
lion, or perhaps $850 million. Some 
Senators may disagree about the wisdom 
of this compromise; but I remind the 
Senate that we shall have ample op- 
portunity between now and June 30, 
1961, to review this program and to pro- 
vide such additional authorization as 
may be required. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
contains provisions to improve almost 
every feature of our housing programs. 
The report lowers downpayments for 
FHA-insured loans and lengthens the 
term on both FHA and VA loans. De- 
sirable changes have been made in FHA 
insurance programs concerned with 
rental housing, cooperative housing, 
housing in urban renewal areas, housing 
for families displaced by Government 
action, mobile home parks or courts, 
housing for servicemen, housing in rural 
and outlying areas, and housing for eld- 
erly persons. The conference report ex- 
tends the FHA insurance program for 
building houses on military basis, and 
the program for home repair and re- 
habilitation. The conference report 
also authorizes an insurance program 
for building houses in defense impacted 
areas near military bases. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
program for housing for the elderly. The 
conference report contains many im- 
provements in the FHA insurance pro- 
gram, as well as authority for insuring 
loans on proprietary nursing homes. In 
addition, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will have a new direct loan pro- 
gram to assist nonprofit organizations 
who wish to build housing for the elderly. 

Changes were made in the law affect- 
ing the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, which should enable it to provide 
better service through its secondary 
market operations and its special assist- 
ance functions. The availability of home 
mortgage credit should also be improved 
by provisions amending the Home Own- 
ers Loan Act of 1933, and by extending 
the voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram. 
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In addition to providing urban renewal 

authorization of $900 million, the law 
governing this program was changed in 
several respects to improve its effective- 
ness and usefulness. Associated with 
these changes are amendments to con- 
tinue and improve programs for urban 
planning and surveys of public works 
planning. 
I believe that the conference reached 
a reasonable compromise on the question 
of additional units of low-rent housing. 
The conference adopted the Senate pro- 
vision which makes approximately 10,000 
units available until June 30, 1960, and 
35,000 units available until June 30, 1963. 
In addition, the remaining authorization 
of the Housing Act of 1949 can be used 
by the President, beginning on July 1, 
1960, at a rate not to exceed 35,000 units 
a year. This discretionary authority 
would make available approximately 
105,000 additional units. 

I call attention to the words, which 
I purposely used, “discretionary author- 
ity,” because this authority is discre- 
tionary with the President. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this provision which we have 
written into the bill is very much the 
same as the escalator clause contained 
in the original Housing Act of 1949; that 
is the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Act. 

When we were considering that meas- 
ure, Senator Flanders, of Vermont, of- 
fered an amendment which would have 
given the President the right to raise or 
lower the number of units for any par- 
ticular year, based upon economic con- 
ditions, acting with the advice and con- 
sent of his Council of Economic Advisers. 

The provision contained in the pend- 
ing legislation is virtually a reenactment 
of that discretionary power. It simply 
provides that the President may, in his 
discretion, use any part of the additional 
amount whenever he wants to use it— 
whenever economic factors may make it 
desirable to use the money—provided he 
does not authorize more than $35,000 
units a year. 

The conference report makes other 
changes in the basic law, designed to 
increase local autonomy in administer- 
ing public housing projects. I believe 
that these changes can make the pro- 
gram operate with much less friction 
between local and Federal administra- 
tors. 

The conference accepted the Senate 
provision authorizing an additional $300 
million for the college housing loan fund. 
The Senate bill also contained an au- 
thorization of $125 million to begin a new 
program of loans to colleges and uni- 
versities for the construction of educa- 
tional buildings. The conference com- 
mittee reduced the authorization for this 
new program to $62.5 million, and I am 
pleased that we were able to retain this 
feature of the Senate bill. The confer- 
ence also accepted a provision in the 
Senate bill authorizing scholarships for 
graduate training of professional city 
planning and housing technicians and 
specialists. The amount to be made 
available through appropriations for 
these scholarships was reduced from $1.5 
million for a 3-year period to $300,000 for 
a 3-year period. 

I am also pleased that the conference 
accepted a Senate provision authorizing 
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appropriations for farm housing re- 
search, although the amount was re- 
duced from $200,000 to $100,000. I know 
that these funds can be used to good 
purpose. The conference also accepted 
a provision of the Senate bill authoriz- 
ing and directing the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to undertake a 
study of the housing needs of migratory 
farmworkers. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks a section-by-section summary of 
Senate bill 57 as agreed to in conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Senator requested that a copy 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
Recorp? I think it would be well to have 
that done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to have 
that suggestion from the Senator from 
South Carolina, The bill is, of course, 
a part of the conference report. What 
happened was that when the Senate- 
passed bill went to the House, the House 
struck out all of the language of the 
Senate bill, and inserted its own lan- 
guage. The conference committee re- 
wrote the whole bill, and it is contained 
in the conference report. 

I think it would be a good idea to have 
the bill printed in the Recor as a part 
of my remarks, preceding the section- 
by-section summary. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp, following which the section-by- 
section summary be printed. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
act may be cited as the “Housing Act of 
1959.” 

TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Property improvement loans 

Sec. 101. Section 2(a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“September 30, 1959” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “October 1, 1960”: 

Section 203 residential housing insurance 

Sec. 102. (a)(1) Section 203(b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all that precedes the first semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees as the Commis- 
sioner shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed $22,500 in the case of property upon 
which there is located a dwelling designed 
principally for a one-family residence; or 
$25,000 in the case of a two-family residence 
(whether or not such one- or two-family 
residence may be intended to be rented tem- 
porarily for school purposes)“. 

(2) Section 203(b)(2) of such act is fur- 
ther amended— 

(A) by striking out “85 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “90 per centum"; 
and 

(B) by striking out “$16,000” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
818,000“. 

(3) Section 203 (b) (2) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by inserting after “unless the 
construction of the dwelling was completed 
more than one year prior to the application 
for mortgage insurance” the following: “or 
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the dwelling was approved for guaranty, in- 
surance, or direct loan under chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, prior to the 
beginning of construction”. 

(b) Section 203 (b) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “thirty years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “thirty-five years“. 

(c) Section 203(b)(8) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That 
such 85 per centum limitation shall not be 
applicable if the mortgagor and mortgagee 
assume responsibility in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner for the reduction 
of the mortgage by an amount not less than 
15 per centum of the outstanding principal 
amount thereof in the event the mortgaged 
property is not, prior to the due date of the 
eighteenth amortization payment of the 
mortgage, sold to a purchaser acceptable to 
the Commissioner who is the occupant of 
the property and who assumes and agrees to 
pay the mortgage indebtedness.” 

Low-cost housing in outlying areas 

Sec. 103. Section 203(i) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$8,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$9,000”; 

(2) by inserting after “97 per centum” 
the following: (or, in any case where the 
dwelling is not approved or mortgage in- 
surance prior to the beginning of construc- 
tion, unless the construction of the dwelling 
was completed more than one year prior 
to the application for mortgage insurance 
or the dwelling was approved for guaranty, 
insurance, or direct loan under chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, prior to the 
beginning of construction, 90 per centum)”; 

(3) by striking out “, and which is ap- 
proved for mortgage insurance prior to the 
beginning of construction” and “the con- 
struction of”; and 

(4) by striking out the comma following 
the word “highway” and evi that 
follows and inserting a period in lieu thereof. 


Section 207 rental housing insurance 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 207(c)(1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “$12,500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 820, 000,000“: 

(b) Section 207 e) (3) 
amended by striking out 

(1) 82.250“ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$2,500”; 

(2) “$8,100" each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$9,000”; 

(3) 82,700“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$3,000”; 

(4) "$8,400" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,400”; 

(5) “$1,000 per room" and inserting in 
lieu thereof 81.250 per room"; 

(6) “$1,000 per space” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,500 per space“; and 

(7) “$300,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$500,000”. 

(c) The last paragraph of section 207(c) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 4 * 
per centum per annum“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 5½ per centum per annum“. 

(d) Section 207 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(r) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Commissioner is authorized 
to include in any mortgage insured under 
any title of this Act after the effective date 
of the Housing Act of 1959 a provision re- 
quiring the mortgagor to pay a service 
charge to the Commissioner in the event 
such mortgage is assigned to and held by 
the Commissioner. Such service charge 
shall not exceed the amount prescribed by 
the Commissioner for mortgage insurance 
premiums applicable to such mortgage.” 

(e) Section 207 of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(except provisions re- 
lating to housing for elderly persons)” and 
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“(except with respect to housing design for 
elderly persons, with occupancy preference 
therefor, as provided in the paragraph follow- 
ing paragraph (3) of subsection (c))” in 
subsection (b); 

(2) by striking out in subsection (c) the 
unnumbered paragraph following paragraph 
(3); and 

(3) by striking out “section 210 and sec- 
tion 213” in both places where it appears in 
subsection (f) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “sections 210, 213, 231, and 
232”, 

Cooperative housing insurance 

Src. 105. (a) Section 213(b)(1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “$12,500,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of 820,000, 000“. 

(b) Section 213 (b) (2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $2,500 per roonr (or $9,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than four per fam- 
ily unit), and not to exceed 97 per centum 
of the amount which the Commissioner esti- 
mates will be the replacement cost of the 
property or project when the proposed phys- 
ical improvements are completed: Provided, 
That as to projects which consist of elevator- 
type structures the Commissioner may, in his 
discretion, increase the dollar amount limi- 
tation of $2,500 per room to not to exceed 
$3,000 per room and the dollar amount limi- 
tation of $9,000 per family unit to not to ex- 
ceed $9,400 per family unit, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs inci- 
dent to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design: Provided further, That the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions by not to exceed $1,250 per room, with- 
out regard to the number of rooms being 
less than four, or four or more, in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require; Provided further, That in the 
case of a mortgagor of the character de- 
scribed in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
the mortgage shall involve a principal obli- 
gation in an amount not to exceed 85 per 
centum of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost 
of the property or project when the pro- 
posed physical improvements are completed: 
And provided further, That upon the sale of 
& property or project by a mortgagor of the 
character described in paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) to a nonprofit cooperative owner- 
ship housing corporation or trust within two 
years after the completion of such property 
or project the mortgage given to finance such 
sale shall involve a principal obligation in 
an amount not to exceed the maximum 
amount computed in accordance with this 
subsection without regard to the preceding 
proviso.” 

(c) Seetion 213(d) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence as follows: Property held by a cor- 
poration or trust of the character described 
in paragraph numbered (2) of subsection (a) 
of this section which is covered by a mort- 
gage insured under this section may include 
such community facilities, and property held 
by a mortgagor of the character described 
in paragraph numbered (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section which is covered by a 
mortgage insured under this section may in- 
clude such commercial and community fa- 
cilities, as the Commissioner deems adequate 
to serve the occupants.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 213(d) 
of “5%4 per centum” and (2) by striking out 
“41 per centum” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “514 per centum” and (2) by striking out 
“5 per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“534 per centum". 
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(e) Section 213 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„%) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the insurance of a mort- 
gage executed by a mortgagor of the charac- 
ter described in paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of this section covering property upon 
which dwelling units and related facilities 
have been constructed prior to the filing of 
the application for mortgage insurance here- 
under: Provided, That the Commissioner 
determines that the consumer interest is 
protected and that the mortgagor will be a 
consumer cooperative. In the case of prop- 
erties other than new construction, the lim- 
itations in this section upon the amount 
of the mortgage shall be based upon the ap- 
praised value of the property for continued 
use as a cooperative rather than upon the 
Commission's estimate of the replacement 
cost. As to any project on which construc- 
tion was commenced after the effective date 
of this subsection, the mortgage on such 
project shall be eligible for insurance under 
this section only in those cases where the 
construction was subject to inspection by 
the Commissioner and where there was com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 212 
of this title. As to any project on which 
construction was commenced prior to the 
effective date of this subsection, such inspec- 
tion, and compliance with the provisions of 
section 212 of this title, shall not be a pre- 
requisite.” 


Increased mortgage amounts in Alaska, 
Guam, and Hawaii 

Sec. 106. The first sentence of section 214 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
inserting after maximum or maxima other- 
wise applicable” the following: ‘(including 
increased mortgage amounts in geographical 
areas where cost levels so require)“. 

FHA mortgage insurance authorization 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 217 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“7,000,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
812,000,000, 000. 

(b) Section 217 of such Act is amended, 
effective July 1, 1959, by (1) striking out 
“July 1, 1956”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
„July 1, 1959”, and (2) striking out “$12,- 
000,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$5,000,000,000". 


Repeal of obsolete provision 


Sec. 108. Section 218 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is repealed. 

Section 220 mortgage insurance 

Sec. 109. (a)(1) Clause (i) of subsection 
(d) (3) (A) of section 220 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out all 
that precedes the second semicolon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A)(i) involve a principal obligation 
(including such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $22,500 in the case of property 
upon which there is located a dwelling de- 
signed principally for a one-family resi- 
dence; or $25,000 in the case of a two-family 
residence; or $30,000 in the case of a three- 
family residence”. 

(2) Clause (i) of subsection (d) (3) (A) 
of section 220 of such Act is further 
amended—. 

(A) by striking out “85 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “90 per centum”; 
and 

(B) by striking out “$16,000” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“18,000”. 

(3) Subsection (d) (3) (A) (ii) of section 
220 of such Act is amended by inserting 
before the semicolon at the end thereof a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That 
such 85 per centum limitation shall not be 
applicable if the mortgagor and mortgagee 
assume responsibility in a manner satis- 
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factory to the Commissioner for the reduc- 
tion of the mortgage by an amount not less 
than 15 per centum of the outstanding prin- 
cipal amount thereof in the event the mort- 
gaged property is not, prior to the due date 
of the eighteenth amortization payment of 
the mortgage, sold to a purchaser acceptable 
to the Commissioner who is the occupant 
of the property and who assumes and agrees 
to pay the mortgage indebtedness.” 

(b) Subsection (d) (3) (B) ) of section 
220 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“$12,500,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
820,000,000“. 

(c) Subsection (d) (3) (B) (iil) of section 
220 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$2,250” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
82.500“; 

(2) by striking out 88,100“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
89,000“; 

(3) by striking out “$2,700” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 83,000“; 

(4) by striking out “$8,400” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 89,400; and 

(5) by striking out “$1,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,250”. 

(a) Subsection (d) (3) (B) (iii) of section 
220 of such Act is further amended by in- 
serting after “dwelling use“ the following: 
“(excluding exterior land improvements as 
defined by the Commissioner)”. 

(e) Subsection (d)(3)(B) of section 220 
of such Act is further amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of clause (ii), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of clause (lil) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

“(iv) include such nondwelling facilities 
as the Commissioner deems adequate to 
serve the needs of the occupants of the 
property and of other housing in the neigh- 
borhood.” 


Section 221 relocation housing mortgage 
insurance 

Sec. 110. (a)(1) The first paragraph of 

section 221(a) of the National Housing Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“This section is designed to supplement 


systems of mortgage insurance under other 


provisions of the National Housing Act in 
order to assist (1) in relocating families 
from urban renewal areas, (2) in relocating 
families to be displaced as the result of gov- 
ernmental action in a community respecting 
which (A) the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator has made the certification to 
the Commissioner provided for by subsec- 
tion 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, or (B) there is being carried out a 
project covered by a Federal aid contract 
executed, or prior approval granted, by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, before the effective date of the 
Housing Act of 1954, or (C) there is being 
carried out an urban renewal project assisted 
under section 111 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, and (3) in relocating families 
residing in the environs of a community de- 
scribed in clause (2) which are to be dis- 
placed as the result of governmental action.” 

(2) The second paragraph of section 
221(a) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out all that precedes the 
first colon and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Mortgage insurance under this 
section shall be available only in those local- 
ities, communities, or environs of communi- 
ties, which shall have requested such mort- 
gage insurance to be provided”; 

(B) by striking out “in any such com- 
munity” in the second proviso and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in or near any such com- 
munity”; 

(C) by striking out “(1)” in the third pro- 
viso and inserting in lieu thereof (2) (A)“; 
and 
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(D) by striking out “(1)”, “(2)”, and 
“(3)”, wherever they appear in the last pro- 
viso, and inserting in lieu thereof respec- 
tively, (2) (A) “, 2) (B)“, and “(2)(C)”. 

(3) Section 101(c) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by striking out “if the 
mortgaged property is in a community re- 
ferred to in clause (2) of section 221(a) of 
said Act“, and inserting in lieu thereof “if 
the mortgage property is in an area described 
in clause (3) of section 221(a) of said Act, 
or in a community referred to in clause 
(2) (B) of said section”. 

(4) Section 101(c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is further amended by striking out “in 
a community” in clause (iii) of the last pro- 
viso. 

(b) Section 221(d)(2) of the National 
Nousing Act is amended to read as follows: 
„%) be secured by property upon which 
there is located a dwelling conforming to 
applicable standards prescribed by the Com- 
missioner under subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, and meeting the requirements of all 
State laws, or local ordinances or regula- 
tions, relating to the public health or safety, 
zoning, or otherwise, which may be applicable 
thereto, and shall involve a principal obliga- 
tion (including such initial service charges, 
appraisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
(A) not to exceed (i) $10,000 in the case 
of a property upon which there is located 
a dwelling designed principally for a single- 
family residence, except that the Commis- 
sioner may by regulation increase this 
amount to not to exceed $12,000 in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require, (ii) $18,000 in the case of a prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwelling 
principally designed for a two-family resi- 
dence, except that the Commissioner may 
by regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $20,000 in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require, (ili) 
$25,000 in the case of a property upon which 
there is located a dwelling designed prin- 
cipally for a three-family residence, except 
that the Commissioner may by regulation 
increase this amount to not to exceed $27,- 
500 in any geographical area where he finds 
that cost levels so require, (iv) $32,000 in the 
case of a property upon which there is lo- 
cated a dwelling designed principally for a 
four-family residence, except that the Com- 
missioner may by regulation increase this 
amount to not to exceed $35,000 in any 
geographical area where he finds that cost 
levels so require; and (B) not to exceed the 
appraised value (as of the date the mortgage 
is accepted for insurance) of any such prop- 
erty, less such amount, in the case of any 
mortgagor, as may be necessary to comply 
with the succeeding provisos: Provided, That 
if the mortgagor is the owner and an oc- 
cupant of the property at the time of the 
insurance, he shall have paid on account of 
the property at least (i) $200 in the case of 
a single-family dwelling, (ii) $400 in the case 
of a two-family dwelling, (iii) $600 in the 
case of a three-family dwelling, and (iv) $800 
in the case of a four-family dwelling, in cash 
or its equivalent, which amount may include 
amounts to cover settlement costs and initial 
payments for taxes, hazard insurance, mort- 
gage insurance premium, and other prepaid 
expenses: Provided further, That nothing 
contained herein shall preclude the Com- 
missioner from issuing a commitment to in- 
sure, and insuring a mortgage pursuant 
thereto, where the mortgagor is not the 
owner and an occupant of the property, if 
the property is to be built or acquired and 
repaired or rehabilitated for sale, and the 
insured mortgage financing is required to 
facilitate the construction, or the repair or 
rehabilitation, of the dwelling and to pro- 
vide financing pending the subsequent sale 
thereof to a qualified owner who is also an 
occupant thereof, but in such instances the 
mortgage shall not exceed 85 per centum of 
the appraised value: And provided further, 
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That the Commissioner shall prescribe such 
procedures as in his judgment are necessary 
to secure to families, referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) above, priorities in occupancy of 
the remaining units of two-, three-, and four- 
family dwellings after occupancy of one unit 
by the owner; or”. 

(e) Section 221(d) of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$9,000” and “$10,000” 
in paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$10,000” and 812,000“, respectively; 

(2) by striking out of paragraph (3) “not 
in excess of the Commissioner's estimate of 
the value of the property or project when 
constructed, or repaired and rehabilitated, 
for use as rental accommodations for ten or 
more families eligible for occupancy as pro- 
vided in this section; and“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof not in excess of (1) in the case 
of new construction, the amount which the 
Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when 
the proposed improvements are completed 
(the replacement cost may include the land, 
the proposed physical improvements, utilities 
within the boundaries of the land, archi- 
tect's fees, taxes, interest during construc- 
tion, and other miscellaneous charges inci- 
dent to construction and approved by the 
Commissioner), or (2) in the case of repair 
and rehabilitation, the Commissioner's esti- 
mate of the value of the property when the 
proposed repair and rehabilitation is com- 
pleted: Provided, That such property or 
project, when constructed, or repaired and 
rehabilitated, shall be for use as rental ac- 
commodations for ten or more families eli- 
gible for occupancy as provided in this sec- 
tion; or“, and 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5) and inserting after paragraph 
(3) the following new paragraph: 

(4) if executed by a mortgagor which is 
not a nonprofit organization, and which is 
approved by the Commissioner— 

() not exceed $12,500,000; 

“(ii) not exceed $10,000 per family unit 
for such part of such property or project as 
may be attributable to dwelling use, except 
that the Commissioner may by regulation 
increase this amount to not to exceed $12,000 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; 

“(ili) not exceed (in the case of a prop- 
erty or project approved for mortgage insur- 
ance prior to the beginning of construction) 
90 per centum of the amount which the 
Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when 
the proposed improvements are completed 
(the replacement cost may include the land, 
the proposed physical improvements, utili- 
ties within the boundaries of the land, archi- 
tect's fees, taxes, interest during construc- 
tion, and other miscellaneous charges inci- 
dent to construction and approved by the 
Commissioner, and shall include an allow- 
ance for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and 
risk of 10 per centum of all of the foregoing 
items, except the land, unless the Commis- 
sioner, after certification that such allowance 
is unreasonable, shall by regulation prescribe 
a lesser percentage); and 

“(iv) not exceed 90 per centum of the 
Commissioner's estimate of the value of the 
property or project when the proposed re- 
pair and rehabilitation is completed if the 
proceeds of the mortgage are to be used for 
the repair and rehabilitation of a property 
or project: 

Provided, That such property or project 
when constructed, or repaired and rehabili- 
tated, shall be for use as rental accommoda- 
tions for ten or more families eligible for 
occupancy as provided in this section: And 
provided further, That the Commissioner 
may, in his discretion, require the mort- 
gagor to be regulated or restricted as to 
rents or sales, charges, capital structure, rate 
of return, and methods of operation, and 
for such purpose the Commissioner may 
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make such contracts with and acquire for 
not to exceed $100 such stock or interest in 
any such mortgagor as the Commissioner 
may deem necessary to render effective such 
restrictions or regulations, with such stock 
or interest being paid for out of the Section 
221 Housing Insurance Fund and being re- 
quired to be redeemed by the mortgagor at 
par upon the termination of all obligations 
of the Commissioner under the insurance; 
and”; 

(d) Section 221(f) of such Act is amended 
by inserting the following before the period 
at the end thereof: “and may include such 
commercial and community facilities as the 
Commissioner deems adequate to serve the 
occupants”. 

(e) Section 221(g(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “paragraph (3)” 
and inserting in leu thereof paragraph (3) 
0 (4)". 

(f) Section 212(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall apply to the insurance under sec- 
tion 221 of any mortgage described in sub- 
section (d) (4) thereof.“ 

Servicemen’s housing mortgage insurance 

Sec. 111. Section 222(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or 203 (1) “ after “203(b)” 
in paragraph (1); and 

(2) by striking out “$17,100” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$20,000, except that in the case of a 
mortgage meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 203(i) such principal obligation shall 
not exceed $9,000". 


Builder's cost certification 


Sec. 112. (a) Section 227(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out clause (iv) and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “(iv) 
under section 221 if the mortgage meets the 
requirements of paragraph (3) or paragraph 
(4) of subsection (d) thereof, (v) under 
section 231, or (vi) under section 810 if the 
mortgage meets the requirements of sub- 
section ()“. 

(b) The last two sentences of section 
227(c) of such Act are each amended by 
striking out “under section 220“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “under section 220, sec- 
tion 221 if the mortgage meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (4) of subsection (d) 
thereof, or section 231,”. 


Voluntary termination of insurance 
Sec. 113. Title II of the National Housing 


Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“Voluntary termination of insurance 


“Sec. 229. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act and with respect to any 
mortgage covering a one-, two-, three-, or 
four-family residence heretofore or hereafter 
insured under this Act, the Commissioner 
is authorized to terminate any mortgage in- 
surance contract upon request by the mort- 
gagor and mortgagee and upon payment of 
such termination charge as the Commissioner 
determines to be equitable, taking into con- 
sideration the necessity of protecting the 
various insurance funds. Upon such termi- 
nation mortgagors and mortgagees shall be 
entitled to the rights, if any, to which they 
would be entitled under this Act if the in- 
surance contract were terminated by pay- 
ment in full of the insured mortgage.” 

Avoidance oj foreclosure 

Sec. 114. (a) Title IX of the National 

Housing Act is further amended by adding 


after section 229 (as added by section 113 
of this Act) the following new section: 


“Acquisition of mortgages to avoid 
foreclosure 
“Sec. 230. Upon receiving notice of the de- 
fault of any mortgage covering a one-, two, 
three-, or four-family residence heretofore 
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or hereafter Insured under this title, the 
Commissioner, in his discretion and for the 
purpose of avoiding foreclosure of the mort - 
gage, may acquire the loan and the security 
therefor upon issuance to the mortgagee of 
debentures having a total face value equal to 
the unpaid principal balance of the loan plus 
any accrued interest and any proper ad- 
vances theretofore made by the mortgagee 
under the provisions of the mortgage; and 
after the acquisition of such mortgage by 
the Commissioner such mortgagee shall have 
no further rights, liabilities, or obligations 
with respect thereto. The provisions of sec- 
tion 204 relating to the issuance of deben- 
tures incident to the acquisition of fore- 
closed properties shall apply with respect 
to debentures issued under this subsection, 
and the provisions of section 204 relating to 
the rights, liabilities, and obligations of a 
mortgagee shall apply with respect to the 
Commissioner when he has acquired an in- 
sured mortgage under this section, in ac- 
cordance with and subject to regulations 
(modifying such provisions to the extent 
necessary to render their application for 
such purposes appropriate and effective) 
which shall be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner.” 

(b) Section 204(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the last proviso the following: 
“And provided further, That with respect 
to any mortgage covering a one-, two-, 
three-, or four-family residence insured un- 
der this Act, if the Commissioner finds, 
after notice of default, that the default 
was due to circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the mortgagor and it is probable that 
the mortgage will be restored to good stand- 
ing within a reasonable period of time, he 
may, under such regulations and conditions 
as he may be, extend the time for 
curing default and enter into an agreement 
with the mortgagee providing that if the 
mortgage is subsequently foreclosed, any in- 
terest accruing after the date of the agree- 
ment which is not paid by the mortgagor 
may be included in the debentures.” 


Mortgage insurance for nursing homes 
Sec. 115. Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding after section 231 


(as added by section 201 of this Act) the 
following new section: 

“Mortgage insurance for nursing homes 

“SEC, 232. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to assist the provision of urgently needed 
nursing homes for the care and treatment 
of convalescents and other persons who are 
not acutely ill and do not need hospital care 
but who require skilled nursing care and re- 
lated medical services. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “nursing home” means a 
proprietary facility, licensed or regulated by 
the State (or, if there is no State law pro- 
viding for such licensing and regulation by 
the State, by the municipality or other po- 
litical subdivision in which the facility is 
located), for the accommodation of con- 
valescents or other persons who are not 
acutely ill and not in need of hospital care 
but who require skilled nursing care and 
related medical services, in which such 
nursing care and medical services are pre- 
scribed by, or are performed under the gen- 
eral direction of, persons licensed to provide 
such care or services in accordance with the 
laws of the State where the facility is 
located; and 

“(2) the terms “mortgage” and “mort- 
gagor shall have the meanings respectively 
set forth in section 207(a) of this Act. 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
insure any mortgage (including advances on 
such mortgage during construction) in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
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prescribe and to make commitments for 
insurance of such mortgage prior to the date 
of its execution or disbursement thereon. 

“(d) In order to carry out the purpose 
of this section, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to insure any mortgage which covers 
a new or rehabilitated nursing home, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

“(1) The mortgage shall be executed by a 
mortgagor approved by the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner may in his discretion re- 
quire any such mortgagor to be regulated or 
restricted as to charges and methods of 
financing, and, in addition thereto, if the 
mortgagor is a corporate entity, as to capi- 
tal structure and rate of return. As an aid 
to the regulation or restriction of any mort- 
gagor with respect to any of the foregoing 
matters, the Commissioner may make such 
contracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 such stock or interest in such mortgagor 
as he may deem necessary. Any stock or 
interest so purchased shall be paid for out 
of the Section 207 Housing Insurance Fund, 
and shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at 
par upon the termination of all obligations 
of the Commissioner under the insurance. 

“(2) The mortgage shall involve a prin- 
cipal obligation in an amount not to exceed 
$12,500,000, and not to exceed 75 per centum 
of the estimated value of the property or 
project when the proposed improvements are 
completed. 

“(3) The mortgage shall— 

“(A) provide for complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such terms as 
the Commissioner shall prescribe; and 

“(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 5 per 
centum per annum of the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time, 
or not to exceed such per centum per an- 
num not in excess of 6 per centum as the 
Commissioner finds necessary to meet the 
mortgage market. 

“(4) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this section unless he 
has received, from the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with section 612(a) (1) 
of the Public Health Service Act for the 
State in which is located the nursing home 
covered by the mortgage, a certification that 
(1) there is a need for such nursing home, 
and (2) there are in force in such State or 
other political subdivision of the State in 
which the proposed nursing home would be 
located reasonable minimum standards of 
licensure and methods of operation for nurs- 
ing homes. No such mortgage shall be in- 
sured under this section unless the Commis- 
sioner has received such assurance as he may 
deem satisfactory from the State agency 
that such standards will be applied and en- 
forced with respect to any nursing home lo- 
cated in the State for which mortgage in- 
surance is provided under this section, 

“(e) The Commissioner may consent to 
the release of a part or parts of the mort- 
gaged property or project from the lien of 
any mortgage insured under this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

“(f) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (£), (g). (h), (1), (J), (K), (1), (m), 
(n), and (p) of section 207 shall apply to 
mortgages insured under this section and 
all references therein to section 207 shall 
refer to this section.” 


Technical amendments 


Sec. 116. (a) Section 8(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“and (h) of section 204 and inserting in 
lieu thereof (h), (j), and (k) of section 
204”. 

(b) Section 213(e), 220(f)(1), 221 (g) (1), 
222(e), and 809(e) of such Act are each 
amended by striking out and (j) of sec- 
tion 204“ and inserting in lieu thereof (J). 
and (k) of section 204. 
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Inclusion of conveyance costs in debentures 


Sec. 117. Section 204(k) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section or of section 604 or 904 
and with ‘respect to any debentures issued 
in exchange for properties conveyed to and 
accepted by the Commissioner after the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1959 in 
accordance with such sections, the Com- 
missioner may (1) include in debentures 
reasonable payments made by the mortgagee 
with the approval of the Commissioner for 
the purpose of protecting, operating, or pre- 
serving the property, and taxes imposed upon 
any deed or any other instrument by which 
the property was acquired by the mortgagee 
and transferred or conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner; (2) include in debentures as a por- 
tion of foreclosure costs (to the extent that 
foreclosure costs may be included in such 
debentures by any other provision of this 
Act) payments made by the mortgagee for 
the cost of acquiring the property and con- 
veying and evidencing title to the property 
to the Commissioner; and (3) terminate the 
mortgagee’s obligation to pay mortgage in- 
surance premiums upon receipt of an ap- 
plication for debentures filed by the mort- 
gagee, or in the event the contract of in- 
surance is terminated pursuant to section 
229.” 

Investment insurance 

Sec. 118. Section 701 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out the 
colon at the end of the first proviso and 
everything that follows and inserting a 
period in lieu thereof. 

Legal notification 

Sec. 119. Section 512 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: “For the purposes 
of compliance with this section the Commis- 
sioner’s notice of a proposed determination 
under this section shall be considered to have 
been received by the interested person or 
firm if the notice is properly mailed to the 
last known address of such person or firm.” 


TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 
Mortgage insurance program 


Sec. 201. (a) Title II of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding after 
section 230 (as added by section 114) the 
following new section: 


“Housing for elderly persons 


“Sec. 231. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to assist in relieving the shortage of hous- 
ing for elderly persons and to increase the 
supply of rental housing for elderly persons. 

“For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘housing’ means eight or 
more new or rehabilitated living units, not 
less than 50 per centum of which are spe- 
cially designed for the use and occupancy of 
elderly persons; 

“(2) The term ‘elderly person’ means any 
person, married or single, who is sixty-two 
years of age or over; and 

“(3) The terms ‘mortgage’, ‘mortgagee’, 
‘mortgagor’, and ‘maturity date’ shall have 
the meanings respectively set forth in section 
207 of this Act. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
insure any mortgage (including advances on 
mortgages during construction) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and to make commitments for insur- 
ance of such mortgages prior to the date of 
their execution or disbursement thereon. 

“(c) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage to provide housing 
for elderly persons shall— 

“(1) involve a principal obligation in an 
amount not to exceed $12,500,000 or, if exe- 
cuted by Federal or State instrumentalities, 
munieipal corporate instrumentalities of one 
or more States, or nonprofit development or 
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housing corporations restricted by Federal or 
State laws or regulations of State banking 
or insurance departments as to rents, charges, 
capital structure, rate of return, or methods 
of operation, not to exceed $50,000,000; 

“(2) mot exceed, for such part of such 
property or project, as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $9,000 per dwelling unit: 
Provided, That the Commissioner may, in his 
discretion, increase the dollar amount limita- 
tion of $9,000 per unit to not to exceed 
$9,400 per unit to compensate for the higher 
costs incident to the construction of elevator- 
type structures and may increase each of the 
foregoing dollar amount limitations by not 
to exceed $1,250 per room in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire; 

“(3) if executed by a mortgagor which is 
a public instrumentality or a private non- 
profit corporation or association or other ac- 
ceptable private nonprofit organization regu- 
lated or supervised under Federal or State 
laws or by political subdivisions of States, or 
agencies thereof, or by the Commissioner 
under a regulatory agreement or otherwise, 
as to rents, charges, and methods of op- 
eration, in such form and in such manner 
as, in the opinion of the Commissioner, will 
effectuate the purpose of this section, in- 
volye a principal obligation not in excess of 
the amount which the Commissioner esti- 
mates will be the replacement cost of the 
property or project when the proposed im- 
provements are completed (the replacement 
cost may include the land, the proposed 
physical improvements, utilities within the 
boundaries of the land, architect's fees, taxes, 
interest during construction, and other mis- 
cellaneous charges incident to construction 
and approved by the Commissioner): Pro- 
vided, That in the case of properties other 
than new construction, the principal obliga- 
tion shall not exceed the appraised value 
rather than the Commissioner's estimate of 
the replacement cost; 

“(4) if executed by a mortgagor which is 
approved by the Commissioner but is not a 
public instrumentality or a private nonprofit 
organization, involve a principal obligation 
not in excess (in the case of a property or 
project approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction) of 90 
per centum of the amount which the Com- 
missioner estimates will be the replacement 
cost of the property or project when the pro- 
posed improyements are completed (the re- 
placement cost may include the land, the 
proposed physical improvements, utilities 
within the boundaries of the land, architect’s 
fees, taxes, interest during construction, and 
other miscellaneous charges incident to 
construction and approved by the Commis- 
sioner, and shall include an allowance for 
builder's and sponsor's profit and risk of 10 
per centum of all of the foregoing items 
except the land unless the Commissioner, 
after certification that such allowance is un- 
reasonable, shall by regulation prescribe a 
lesser percentage): Provided, That in the 
case of properties other than new construc- 
tion the principal obligation shall not exceed 
90 per centum of the Commissioner's esti- 
mate of the value of the property or pro- 
ject: And provided further, That the Com- 
missioner may in his discretion require such 
mortgagor to be regulated or restricted as to 
rents or sales, charges, capital structure, rate 
of return and methods of operation, and for 
such purpose the Commissioner may make 
contracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 such stock or interest in any such mort- 
gagor as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary to render effective such restrictions or 
regulations; such stock or interest shall be 
paid for out of the section 207 Housing In- 
surance Fund and shall be redeemed by the 
mortgagor at par upon the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 
insurance; 

“(5) provide for a complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such terms as 
the Commissioner shall prescribe; 
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“(6) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 5 
per centum per annum on the amount 
of the principal obligation outstanding at 
any time, or not to exceed such per centum 
per annum not in excess of 544 per centum 
as the Commissioner finds necessary to meet 
the mortgage market; and 

“(7) cover a property or project which 
is approved for mortgage insurance prior to 
the beginning of construction or rehabilita- 
tion, with 50 per centum or more of the 
units therein specially designed for the use 
and occupancy of elderly persons in accord- 
ance with standards established by the Com- 
missioner, and which may include such com- 
mercial and special facilities as the Commis- 
sioner deems adequate to serve the occu- 
pants. 

“(d) The Commissioner may consent to 
the release of a part or parts of the mort- 
gaged property or project from the lien of 
any mortgage insured under this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, and shall prescribe such proce- 
dures as in his judgment are necessary to 
secure to elderly persons a preference or 
priority of opportunity to rent the dwellings 
included in such property or project. 

“(e) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (c), (g), (h), (i), (3), (x), (1), (m), 
(n), and (p) of section 207 shall apply to 
mortgages insured under this section and 
all references therein to section 207 shall 
refer to this section.” 

(b) Section 212(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof (after the 
sentence added by section 110(f) of this Act) 
the following: “The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall also apply to the insurance of 
any mortgage under section 231 or 232 except 
that compliance with such provisions may be 
waived by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner in cases or classes of cases where 
laborers or mechanics, not otherwise em- 
ployed at any time on the project, volun- 
tarily donate their services without full com- 
pensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner determines that any 
amounts thereby saved are fully credited to 
the nonprofit corporation, association, or 
other organization undertaking the con- 
struction,” 

Loan program 

Sec. 202. (a)(1) The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to assist private nonprofit corpora- 
tions to provide housing and related facili- 
ties for elderly families and elderly persons. 

(2) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Administrator may make 
loans to any corporation (as defined in sub- 
section (d)(2)) for the provision of rental 
housing and related facilities for elderly 
families and elderly persons, except that (A) 
no such loan shall be made unless the corpo- 
ration shows that it is unable to secure the 
necessary funds from other sources upon 
terms and conditions equally as favorable 
as the terms and conditions applicable to 
loans under this section, and (B) no such 
loan shall be made unless the Administrator 
finds that the construction will be under- 
taken in an economical manner, and that it 
will not be of elaborate or extravagant design 
or materials, 

(3) A loan to a corporation under this 
section may be in an amount not exceeding 
98 per centum of the total development cost 
(as defined in subsection (d) (3)), as de- 
termined by the Administrator; shall be 
secured in such manner and be repaid within 
such period, not exceeding fifty years, as 
may be determined by him; and shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by him which 
shall be not more than the higher of (A) 
2% per centum per annum, or (B) the total 
of one-quarter of 1 per centum added to the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States then 
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forming a part of the public debt as com- 
puted at the end of the fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the date on which the loan is made 
and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
1 per centum. 

(4) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $50,000,000, which shall consti- 
tute a revolving fund to be used by the Ad- 
ministrator in carrying out this section. The 
amount outstanding from such fund at any 
one time for related facilities (as defined in 
subsection (d)(8)) shall not exceed 
$5,000,000. 

(b) In the performance of, and with respect 
to, the functions, powers, and duties vested 
in him by this section the Administrator 
shall (in addition to any authority other- 
wise vested in him) have the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 
(except subsection (c)(2)) of the Housing 
Act of 1950. 

(c) (1) Housing constructed with a loan 
made under this section shall not be used 
for transient or hotel purposes while such 
loan is outstanding. 

(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
“transient or hotel purposes“ shall have 
such meaning as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, but rental for any period less 
than thirty days shall in any event con- 
stitute use for such purposes. The pro- 
visions of subsections (f) through (Jj) of 
section 513 of the National Housing Act (as 
added by section 132 of the Housing Act 
of 1954) shall apply in the case of viola- 
tions of paragraph (1) as though the hous- 
ing described in such subsection were multi- 
family housing (as defined in section 513 
(e)(2) of the National Housing Act) with 
respect to which a mortgage is insured under 
such Act, except that for purposes of this 
subsection the Administrator shall perform 
the functions vested in the Commissioner 
by such section 513. 

(3) The Administrator shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors and subcontractors in the construc- 
tion of housing assisted under this section 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing in the locality involved for 
the correponding classes of laborers and 
mechanics employed on construction of a 
similar character, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Act 
of March 3, 1931, as amended (the Davis- 
Bacon Act); but the Administrator may 
waive the application of this paragraph in 
cases or classes of cases where laborers or 
mechanics, not otherwise employed at any 
time in the construction of such housing, 
voluntarily donate their services without full 
compensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Administrator 
determines that any amounts saved thereby 
are fully credited to the corporation under- 
taking the construction. 

(d) As used in this section 

(1) The term “housing” means (A) new 
structures suitable for dwelling use by elder- 
ly families and new structures suitable for 
such use by one or more elderly persons, and 
(B) dwelling facilities provided by rehabili- 
tation, alteration, conversion, or improve- 
ment of existing structures which are other- 
wise inadequate for proposed dwelling use by 
such families and persons. 

(2) The term “corporation” means any in- 
corporated private institution or foundation 
no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder, 
contributor, or individual, if such institu- 
tion or foundation is approved by the Ad- 
ministrator as to financial responsibility. 

(3) The term development cost“ means 
costs of construction of housing and of other 
related facilities, and of the land on which it 
is located, including necessary site improve- 
ment. 

(4) The term “elderly families” means 
families the head of which (or his spouse) 
is sixety-two years of age or over; and the 
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term “elderly persons” means persons who 
are sixty-two years of age or over. The Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary to prevent abuses in de- 
termining, under the definitions contained 
in this paragraph, the eligibility of families 
and persons for admission to and occupancy 
of housing constructed with assistance un- 
der this section. 

(5) The term “State” includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 

(6) The term “Administrator” means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

(7) The term “construction” means erec- 
tion of new structures, or rehabilitation, al- 
teration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures. 

(8) The term “related facilities’ means 
(A) new structures suitable for use as cafe- 
terias or dining halls, community rooms or 
buildings, or infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or for other 
essential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses. 


TITLE MI—PEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 301. Clause (3) of section 302 (b) of 
the National Housing Act is amended to read 
as follows: “(3) the Association may not 
purchase any mortgage, except a mortgage 
insured under section 220 or 803, or a mort- 
gage covering property located in Alaska, 
Guam, or Hawaii, if the original principal 
obligation thereof exceeds or exceeded 
$17,500 for each family residence or dwelling 
unit covered by the mortgage: Provided, 
That with respect to mortgages purchased 
under section 304 the principal obligation 
shall not exceed $20,000.” 

Sec. 302. The last sentence of section 
304 (a) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “advance planning of home construc- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof “home 
financing". 

Sec. 303. Section 305(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “August 7, 1958” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1960 
(except in the case of mortgages purchased 
pursuant to contracts made on or after Au- 
gust 8, 1958, and prior to the date of the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1959)"; 

(b) by striking out “144 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1 per centum“; and 

(3) by striking out “one-half” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “one-fourth”. 

Sec. 304. Section 305(e) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“On and after the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1959, the Association is au- 
thorized to enter into advance commitment 
contracts and purchase transactions (in ad- 
dition to those authorized by the preced- 
ing sentence) relating to mortgages with 
respect to which the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner shall have issued pursuant to 
section 213 a commitment to insure or a 
statement of eligibility, without regard to 
any of the limitations contained in the pre- 
ceding sentence; except that the total 
amount of the additional advance commit- 
ment contracts and purchase transactions 
authorized by this sentence which may be 
outstanding at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed $37,500,000, of which the amount of 
$25,000,000 shall be available solely for com- 
mitments or purchases of mortgages where 
the management or sales-type cooperative 
involved is certified by the Federal Housing 
Commissioner as a consumer cooperative and 
the amount of $12,500,000 shall be available 
solely for commitments or purchases of 
mortgages where the cooperative involved is 
a builder-sponsor cooperative.” 
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Sec, 305. (a) That part of section 302(b) 
of the National Housing Act which precedes 
the colon is amended by striking out to 
make commitments to purchase and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell,” and by substituting 
therefor “to purchase, lend (under sec. 
304) on the security of, service, or sell, pur- 
suant to commitments or otherwise,”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 303(b) 
of such Act is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “; and by requiring each bor- 
rower to make such payments, equal to not 
more than one-half of 1 per centum of the 
amount lent by the Association to such bor- 
rower under section 304”. 

(e) The first sentence of section 303(c) 
of such Act is amended by inserting or bor- 
rower” after “seller” each place it appears. 

(da) Section 304 (a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “(1)” before To carry out”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) To carry out further the purposes 
set forth in paragraph (a) of section 301, the 
Association is authorized to make loans 
which are secured by residential or home 
mortgages insured or guaranteed under this 
Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, or chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code. In the interest of assuring sound op- 
eration, any loan made by the Association in 
its secondary market operations under this 
section shall not exceed 90 per centum of the 
unpaid principal balances of the mortgages 
securing the loan, shall bear interest at a 
rate consistent with general loan policies es- 
tablished from time to time by the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors, and shall mature in 
not more than twelve months. The volume 
of the Association’s lending activities and 
the establishment of its loan ratios, interest 
rates, maturities, and charges or fees, in its 
secondary market operations under this sec- 
tion, should be determined by the Associa- 
tion from time to time; and such determina- 
tions, in conjunction with determinations 
made under paragraph (1), should be con- 
sistent with the objectives that the landing 
activities should be conducted on such terms 
as will reasonably prevent excessive use of 
the Association’s facilities, and that the op- 
erations of the Association under this section 
should be within its income derived from 
such operations and that such operations 
should be fully self-supporting. The aggre- 
gate amount of all loans outstanding at any 
one time under this paragraph shall not ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the Association’s total 
borrowing authority under this section. 
Notwithstanding any Federal, State, or other 
law to the contrary, the Association is here- 
by empowered, in connection with any loan 
under this section, whether before or after 
any default, to provide by contract with the 
borrower for the settlement or extinguish- 
ment, upon default, or any redemption, equi- 
table, legal, or other right, title, or interest 
of the borrower in any mortgage or mort- 
gages that constitute the security for the 
loan; and with respect to any such loan, in 
the event of default and pursuant otherwise 
to the terms of the contract, the mortgages 
that constitute such security shall become 
the absolute property of the Association.” 

(e) Section 304(b), section 309(c), and 
section 310 of such Act are each amended by 
inserting “or other security holdings” after 
“mortgages”. 

Sec. 306. (a) Sections 304(b) and 306(b) 
of the National Housing Act are amended by 
striking out “and bonds or other obligations 
of, or bonds or other obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, the United 
States” and inserting in lieu thereof “and ob- 
ligations of the United States or guaranteed 
thereby, or obligations which are lawful in- 
vestments for fiduciary, trust, or public 
funds“. 

(b) Section 310 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “in bonds or other obligations 
of, or in bonds or other obligations guaran- 
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teed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in obligations of the United States or guar- 
anteed thereby, or in obligations which are 
lawful investments for fiduciary, trust, or 
public funds”. 

Src. 307. (a) Section 306 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this Act or of any other law, the 
Association is authorized, under the afore- 
said separate accountability, to make com- 
mitments to purchase and to purchase, serv- 
ice, or sell any mortgages offered to it by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
or the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
or by such Agency’s constituent units or 
agencies or the heads thereof, after such 
Administrator has found the acquisition 
thereof by the Association to be in the in- 
terest of the efficient management and liqui- 
dation of the mortgages. There shall be 
excluded from the total amounts set forth 
in subsection (c) hereof the amounts of any 
mortgages purchased by the Association pur- 
suant to this subsection.” 

(b) In connection with the sale of any 
mortgages to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association pursuant to section 306(e) of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized, and any other 
official, unit, or agency selling such mort- 
gages thereunder is directed, to transfer to 
the Association from time to time, from 
authorizations, limitations, and funds avail- 
able for administrative expenses of such 
official, unit, or agency in connection with 
the same mortgages, such amounts thereof 
as said Administrator determines to be re- 
quired for administrative expenses of the 
Association in connection with the purchase, 
servicing, and sale of such mortgages: Pro- 
vided, That no such transfer shall be made 
after a budget estimate of the Association 
with respect to the same mortgages has been 
submitted to and finally acted upon by the 
Congress. 

TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 
Statewide planning 


Sec. 401. Section 101(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: The 
Administrator shall particularly encourage 
the utilization of local public agencies estab- 
lished by the States to operate on a state- 
wide basis in behalf of smaller communities 
within the State which are undertaking or 
propose to undertake urban renewal pro- 
grams whenever that arrangement facilitates 
the undertaking of an urban renewal pro- 
gram by any such community, or provides an 
effective solution to community development 
or redevelopment problems in such com- 
munities, and is approved by resolution or 
ordinance of the governing bodies of the 
affected communities,” 


Clarifying amendments 


Sec. 402(a) Section 102(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out in 
the second sentence the words “as part of the 
gross project cost” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “for such purposes.” 

(b) Section 102(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “repayment of” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “repayment of the 
pricipal of and the interest on.” 


Early land acquisition 


Sec. 403. Section 102(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “In 
any case where, in connection with its under- 
taking and carrying out of an urban renewal 
project, a local public agency is authorized 
(prior to the approval by the local govern- 
ing body of the urban renewal plan for such 
project) to acquire real property in the 
urban renewal area and to demolish and re- 
move from any real property so acquired any 
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buildings or structures located thereon, the 
Administrator, notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this title, may make a tempo- 
rary loan or loans to any such local public 
agency to finance the acquisition of such 
real property and the demolition and re- 
moval of any buildings or structures located 
thereon: Provided, That no contract for any 
temporary loan for such purpose shall be 
made unless the governing body of the local- 
ity involved shall have by resolution or 
ordinance approved the undertaking by the 
local public agency of the acquisition of real 
property in the urban renewal area and the 
demolition and removal of buildings or struc- 
tures located on real property so acquired: 
And provided further, That in any such case, 
the local public agency shall not dispose of 
any real property so acquired until the urban 
renewal plan for the project shall have been 
approved by the local governing body of the 
locality involved and any contract for any 
such temporary loan shall so provide.” 


Loans 


Sec. 404. Section 102(e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 
“(e) The total amount of loan contracts 
outstanding at any one time under this 
title shall not exceed the aggregate of the 
estimated expenditures to be made by local 
public agencies as part of the gross project 
cost of the projects assisted by such con- 
tracts. To obtain funds for advance and 
loan disbursements under this title, the Ad- 
ministrator may issue and have outstanding 
at any one time notes and obligations for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in an amount which shall not, unless au- 
thorized by the President, exceed $1,000,000,- 
000. For the purpose of establishing unpaid 
obligations as of a given date against the 
authorization contained in the preceding 
sentence, the Administrator shall estimate 
the maximum amount to be required to be 
borrowed from the Treasury and outstand- 
ing at any one time with respect to loan 
commitments in effect on such date.” 
Grants 

Sec. 405. Section 103 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 as amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence of 
subsection (b) to read as follows: The Ad- 
ministrator, on and after July 1, 1949, may, 
with the approval of the President, contract 
to make grants under this title aggregating 
not to exceed $1,350,000,000, which limit 
shall be increased by 500,000,000 on July 1, 
1959, and by $400,000,000 on July 1, 1960.” 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of the second sentence of subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That any amounts so 
appropriated shall also be available for re- 
paying to the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
application to notes of the Administrator, 
the principal amounts of any funds ad- 
vanced to local public agencies under this 
title which the Administrator determines to 
be uncollectible because of the termination 
of activities for which such advances were 
made, together with the interest paid or ac- 
crued to the Secretary (as determined by 
him) attributable to notes given by the Ad- 
ministrator in connection with such ad- 
vances, but all such repayments shall con- 
stitute a charge against the authorization to 
make contracts for grants contained in this 
section: Provided further, That no such de- 
termination of the Administrator shall be 
construed to prejudice the rights of the 
United States with respect to any such ad- 
vance.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this or any other Act, if financial assist- 
ance authorized by this title to be made 
available to a locality or local public agency 
may be made available to any locality or 
local public agency within the limitations 
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provided in sections 102(e), 103(b), and 
106(e) and the second paragraph following 
the paragraph numbered (6) of section 
110(c), the amount of such financial assist- 
ance made available to any locality or local 
public agency upon submission and proc- 
essing of proper application therefor shall 
not otherwise be restricted and, so long as 
such financial assistance is so available, ap- 
plications therefor submitted by localities 
and local public agencies shall be processed, 
so far as practicable, in the order of their 
receipt, and there shall not be imposed any 
limitations upon the size of any urban re- 
newal project which otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this title. 

„d) The Administrator may contract to 
make grants for the preparation or comple- 
tion of community renewal programs, which 
may include, without being limited to, (1) 
the identification of slum areas or blighted, 
deteriorated, or deteriorating areas in the 
community, (2) the measurement of the na- 
ture and degree of blight and blighting fac- 
tors within such areas, (3) determination of 
the financial, relocation, and oher resources 
needed and available to renew such areas, 
(4) the identification of potential project 
areas and, where feasible, types of urban re- 
newal action contemplated within such 
areas, and (5) scheduling or programing of 
urban renewal activities. Such programs 
shall conform, in the determination of the 
governing body of the locality, to the gen- 
eral plan of the locality as a whole. The 
Administrator may establish reasonable re- 
quirements respecting the scope and content 
of such programs. No contract for a grant 
pursuant to this subsection shall be made 
unless the governing body of the locality 
involved has approved the preparation or 
completion of the community renewal pro- 
gram and the submission by the local pub- 
lic agency of an application for such a grant. 
Notwithstanding section 110(h) or the use 
in any other provision of this title of the 
term “local public agency” or “local public 
agencies“, the Administrator may make grant 
pursuant to this subsection for the prepara- 
tion or completion of a community renewal 
program to a single local public body au- 
thorized to perform the planning work nec- 
essary to such preparation or completion. 
No grant made pursuant to this subsection 
shall exceed two-thirds of the cost (as such 
cost is determined or estimated by the Ad- 
ministrator) of the preparation or comple- 
tion of the community renewal program for 
which such grant is made.” 


Public improvements by Federal agencies in 
urban renewal areas 


Sec. 406. Section 105(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding the follow- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof: 
: And provided further, That, with respect 
to any improvements of a type which it is 
otherwise authorized to undertake, any Fed- 
eral agency (as defined in section 3(b) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and also 
including the District of Columbia or any 
agency thereof) is hereby authorized to be- 
come obligated in accordance with this sub- 
section, except that clause (ii) of the sub- 
section shall apply to such Federal agency 
only to the extent that it is authorized (and 
funds have been made available) to make the 
improvements involved.” 


State loan ceiling 


Sec. 407. Section 106(e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out all 
of the text before the proviso and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: Not more than 
12% per cent um of the grant funds provided 
for in this title shall be expended in any 
one State”. 


Relocation payments 


Sec. 408. (a) (1) The first sentence of 
section 106(f) (2) of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended to read as follows: “As used in 
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this subsection, the term ‘relocation pay- 
ments’ means payments by a local public 
agency to individuals, families, and business 
concerns for their reasonable and necessary 
moving expenses and any actual direct losses 
of property except goodwill or profit (which 
are incurred on and after August 7, 1956, and 
for which reimbursement or compensation is 
not otherwise made) resulting from their dis- 
placement from an urban renewal area made 
necessary by (1) the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by a local public agency or by any other 
public body, (ii) code enforcement activities 
undertaken in connection with an urban re- 
newal project, or (iii) a program of voluntary 
rehabilitation of buildings or other improve- 
ments in acordance with an urban renewal 
plan: Provided, That such payments shall 
not be made after completion of the project 
or if completion is deferred solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining further relocation pay- 
ments.” 

(2) No relocation payments under sec- 
tion 106(f) of the Housing Act of 1949 shall 
be made for expenses or losses incurred prior 
to the date of the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1959, except to the extent that such 
payments were authorized by such section 
as it existed prior to such date. 

(b) Section 106(f)(2) of such Act is 
further amended by striking out 8100“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$200”, and by striking out 82,500“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$3,000”. 


Hotels and other transient housing 


Sec. 409. Section 106 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) No provision permitting the new 
construction of hotels or other housing for 
transient use in the redevelopment of any 
urban renewal area under this title shall be 
included in the urban renewal plan unless 
the community in which the project is lo- 
cated, under regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator, has caused to be made a 
competent independent analysis of the local 
supply of transient housing and as a result 
thereof has determined that there exists in 
the area a need for additional units of such 
housing.” 


Low-rent housing in urban renewal areas 


Src. 410. Section 107 of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 


“Payment for land used for low-rent public 
housing 


“Sec. 107. When it appears in the public 
interest that land to be acquired as part of 
an urban renewal project should be used in 
whole or in part as a site for a low-rent 
housing project assisted under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the 
site shall be made available to the public 
housing agency undertaking the low-rent 
housing project at a price equal to the fair 
value of land to a private redeveloper who 
wants to buy a site in the community for 
private rental housing with physical charac- 
teristics similar to those of the proposed 
low-rent housing project, and such amount 
shall be included as part of the develop- 
ment cost of such low-rent housing proj- 
ect: Provided, That the local contribution 
in the form of tax exemption or tax remis- 
sion required by section 10(h) of such Act 
with respect to the low-rent housing project 
into which such land is incorporated shall 
(if covered by a contract which, in the de- 
termination of the Public Housing Commis- 
sioner, and without regard to the require- 
ments of the first proviso of such section 
10(h), will assure that such local contribu- 
tion will be made during the entire period 
that the project is used as low-rent housing 
within the meaning of such Act) be accepted 
as a local grant-in-aid equal in amount, as 
determined by the Administrator, to one- 
half (or one-third in the case of an urban re- 
newal project on a three-fourths capital 
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grant basis) of the difference between the 
cost of such site (including costs of land, 
clearance, site improvements, and a share, 
prorated on an area basis, of administrative, 
interest, and other project costs) and its 
sales price, and shall be considered a local 
grant-in-aid furnished in a form other than 
cash within the meaning of section 110(d) 
of this Act.” 


Requirements for urban renewal plan 


Sec. 411. Section 110(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting after 
“to indicate” clause (2) the following: “, to 
the extent required by the Administrator for 
the making of loans and grants under this 
title.“ 


Non residential redevelopment 


Sec, 412. Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
second paragraph following the paragraph 
numbered (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended under this title with respect to any 
urban renewal area which is not predomi- 
nantly residential in character and which, 
under the urban renewal plan therefor, is 
not to be redeveloped for predominantly 
residential uses: Provided, That, if the gov- 
erning body of the local public agency deter- 
mines that the redevelopment of such an 
area for predominantly nonresidential uses 
is necessary for the proper development of 
the community, the Administrator may ex- 
tend financial assistance under this title for 
such a project: Provided further, That the 
aggregate amount of capital grants con- 
tracted to be made pursuant to this title 
with respect to such projects after the date 
of the enactment of the Housing Act of 1959 
shall not exceed 20 per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of grants authorized by this 
title to be contracted for after such date.” 

Local grants 

Sec. 413. (a) Section 110(d) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this subsection, no donation or provision of a 
public improvement or public facility of a 
type falling within the purview of this sub- 
section shall be deemed to be ineligible as a 
local grant-in-aid for any project solely on 
the basis that the construction of such im- 
provement or facility was commenced with- 
out notification to the Administrator or prior 
to Federal recognition of such project, if such 
construction was commenced not more than 
five years prior to the authorization by the 
Administrator of a contract for loan or 
capital grant for the project.“ 

(b) The requirement in section 110(d) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 that the assist- 
ance provided by a State, municipality, or 
other public body under that section, in 
order to qualify as a local grant-in-aid, shall 
be in connection with a project on which a 
contract for capital grant has been made 
under title I of that Act, shall not apply to 
assistance provided during the period from 
July 1, 1957, through December 31, 1957, in 
connection with urban renewal activities 
which were extended Federal recognition 
within 60 days after the provision of such 
assistance was initiated. 

Credit for loss of interest 

Sec. 414. Section 110(e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Gross project cost“ shall 
comprise (1) the amount of the expendi- 
tures by the local public agency with respect 
to any and all undertakings necessary to 
carry out the project (including the pay- 
ment of carrying charges, but not beyond 
the point where the project is completed), 
and (2) the amount of such local grants-in- 
aid as are furnished in forms other than 
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eash. There may be included as part of the 
gross project cost, under any contract for 
loan or grant heretofore or hereafter exe- 
cuted under this title, with respect to 
moneys of the local public agency which 
are actually expended and outstanding for 
undertakings (other than in the form of 
local grants-in-aid) necessary to carry out 
the project, in the absence of carrying 
charges on such moneys, an amount in lieu 
of carrying charges which might otherwise 
have been payable thereon for the period 
such moneys are expended and outstanding 
but not beyond the point where the proj- 
ect is completed, computed for each six- 
month period or portion thereof, at an in- 
terest rate to be determined by the Admin- 
istrator after taking into conisderation for 
each preceding six-month period the average 
interest rate borne by any obligations of 
local public agencies for short-term funds 
obtained from sources other than the Fed- 
eral Government in the manner provided in 
section 102(c): Provided, That such amount 
may be computed on the net total of all 
such moneys of the local public agency re- 
maining expended and outstanding, less 
other moneys received from the project un- 
dertaken in excess of project expenditures, 
in all projects of the local public agency 
under this title, and allocated, as the Ad- 
ministrator may determine, to each of such 
projects. With respect to a project for 
which a contractor for capital grant has 
been executed on a three-fourths basis pur- 
suant to the proviso in the second sentence 
of section 103 (a) gross project cost shall in- 
clude, in lieu of the amount specified in 
clause (1) above, the amount of the ex- 
penditures by the local public agency with 
respect to the following undertakings and 
activities mecessary to carry out such 
project: 

“(i) acquisition of land (but only to the 
extent of the consideration paid to the own- 
er and not title, appraisal, negotiating, legal, 
or any other expenditures of the local public 
agency incidental to acquiring land), dispo- 
sition of land, demolition and remoyal of 
buildings and improvements, and site prep- 
aration and improvements, all as provided 
in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and (6) of 
subsection (c); and 

(il) the payment of carrying charges re- 
lated to the undertakings in clause (i) (in- 
cluding amounts in lieu of carrying charges 
as determined above), exclusive of taxes and 
payments in lieu of taxes, but not beyond the 
point where such a project is completed; 
but not the cost of any other undertakings 
and activities (including, but without being 
limited to, the cost of surveys and plans, 
legal services of any kind, and all adminis- 
trative and overhead expenses of the local 
public agency) with respect to such project,’ 


Uniform date for interest rate 
determination 


Src. 415. Section 110(g) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended— 

(1) by striking out of the first sentence 
“is approved” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“for any project under this title is author- 
ized”; 


(2) by inserting in the second sentence 
after “Any” the word “such”, and 

(3) by striking out of the second sen- 
tence “contract is revised or superseded by 
such later contract” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “later contract is authorized”. 


Conforming amendments 


Sec. 416. The Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “capital” in 
section 100, in the second sentence of section 
103(b), and in sections 106 (a) (3), 106(b), 
106(c) (6), 106(c) (8), and 106(e); 

(2) by inserting in section 101(a) after 
the word “title” in the first place where it 
appears therein “or for grants pursuant to 
section 103(d)”; and 
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(3) by adding at the end of section 110 
the following new subsection: 

“(k) “Federal recognition” means execu- 
tion of any contract for financial assistance 
under this title or concurrence by the Ad- 
ministrator in the commencement, without 
such assistance, of surveys and plans.” 


Urban renewal areas involving colleges or 
universities 


Sec. 417. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Urban renewal areas involving colleges or 
universities 


“Sec. 112. In any case where an educa- 
tional institution is located in or near an 
urban renewal area and the governing body 
of the locality determines that, in addition 
to the elimination of slums and blight from 
such area, the undertaking of an urban re- 
newal project or projects in such area will 
further promote the public welfare and the 
proper development of the community (1) 
by making land in such area available for 
disposition, for uses in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan, to such educational in- 
stitution for redevelopment in accordance 
with the use or uses specified in the urban 
renewal plan, (2) by providing, through the 
redevelopment of the area in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan, a cohesive neighbor- 
hood environment compatible with the func- 
tions and needs of such educational institu- 
tion, or (3) by any combination of the fore- 
going, the Administrator is authorized to 
extend financial assistance under this title 
for an urban renewal project or projects in 
such area without regard to the requirements 
in section 110 hereof with respect to the pre- 
dominantly residential character or predomi- 
nantly residential reuse of urban renewal 
areas: Provided, That the aggregate amount 
of any expenditures made by such educa- 
tional institution (either directly or through 
& redevelopment corporation) for the acqui- 
sition, from others than the local public 
agency, of land and buildings and structures 
within the area of any urban renewal project 
undertaken by the local public agency in 
such urban renewal area or within the urban 
renewal area and adjacent to, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of, the area of any such 
urban renewal project (which land and 
buildings and structures is or are to be re- 
tained and redeveloped or rehabilitated by 
such educational institution for use or uses 
in accordance with the urban renewal plan), 
and for the demolition of such buildings and 
structures (including expenditures made to 
assist in relocating tenants therefrom) if, 
pursuant to the urban renewal plan, the land 
is to be cleared and redeveloped, as certified 
by such educational institution to the local 
public agency and approved by the Admin- 
istrator, shall be a local grant-in-aid in con- 
nection with any urban renewal project be- 
ing undertaken by the local public agency 
in such urban renewal area: Provided fur- 
ther, That no such expenditures shall be 
deemed ineligible as a local grant-in-aid in 
connection with any such project if made 
not more than five years prior to the authori- 
zation by the Administrator of a contract for 
a loan or capital grant for such urban re- 
newal project: And provided further, That 
the term “educational institution” as used 
herein shall mean any educational institu- 
tion of higher learning, including any public 
educational institution or any private edu- 
cational institution, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which shall inure to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual.” 

Urban planning 

Sec. 418. Section 701 of the Housing Act 

of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 
“Urban planning 

“Sec. 701. (a) In order to assist State 

and local governments in solving planning 
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problems resulting from increasing concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, including smaller com- 
munities, to facilitate comprehensive plan- 
ning for urban development by State and 
local governments on a continuing basis, and 
to encourage State and local governments 
to establish and develop planning staffs, the 
Administrator is authorized to make plan- 
ning grants to— 

(1) State planning agencies, or (in States 
where no such planning agency exists) to 
agencies or instrumentalities of State gov- 
ernment designated by the Governor of the 
State and acceptable to the Administrator 
as capable of carrying out the planning func- 
tions contemplated by this section, for the 
provision of planning assistance to (A) cities, 
other municipalities, and counties having 
a population of less than 50,000 according 
to the latest decennial census, (B) any group 
of adjacent communities, either incorporated 
or unincorporated, having a total population 
of less than 50,000 according to the latest 
decennial census and having common or 
related urban planning problems resulting 
from rapid urbanization, and (C) cities, 
other municipalities, and counties referred 
to in paragraph (3) of this subsection and 
areas referred to in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection; 

“(2) official State, metropolitan, and 
regional planning agencies empowered under 
State or local laws or interstate compact to 
perform metropolitan or regional planning; 

“(3) cities, other municipalities, and 
counties which have suffered substantial 
damage as a result of a catastrophe which 
the President, pursuant to section 2(a) of 
‘An Act to authorize Federal assistance to 
States and local governments in major dis- 
asters, and for other purposes’, has deter- 
mined to be a major disaster; 

“(4) to official governmental planning 
agencies for areas where rapid urbanization 
has resulted or is expected to result from 
the establishment or rapid and substantial 
expansion of a Federal installation; and 

(5) State planning agencies for State 
and interstate comprehensive planning (as 
defined in subsection (d)) and for research 
and coordination activity related thereto. 
Planning assisted under this section shall, 
to the maximum extent feasible, cover en- 
tire urban areas having common or related 
urban development problems. 

“(b) A grant made under this section 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the esti- 
mated cost of the work for which the grant 
is made. All grants made under this section 
shall be subject to terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Administrator. No por- 
tion of any grant made under this section 
shall be used for the preparation of plans 
for specific public works. The Administra- 
tor is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, to make advances or prog- 
ress payments on account of any planning 
grant made under this section. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated not 
exceeding $20,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, and any amounts so 
appropriated shall remain available until 


de) The Administrator is authorized, in 
areas embracing several municipalities or 
other political subdivisions, to encourage 
planning on a unified metropolitan basis 
and to provide technical assistance for such 
planning and the solution of problems re- 
lating thereto. i 
“(d) It is the further intent of this sec- 
tion to encourage comprehensive planning 
for States, cities, counties, metropolitan 
areas, and urban regions and the establish- 
ment and development of the organizational 
units needed therefor. In extending finan- 
cial assistance under this section, the Ad- 
ministrator may require such assurance as 
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he deems adequate that the appropriate 
State and local agencies are reason- 
able progress in the development of the 
elements of comprehensive planning. Com- 
prehensive planning, as used in this section, 
includes the following, to the extent directly 
related to urban needs: (1) preparation, as 
a guide for long-range development, of gen- 
eral physical plans with respect to the pat- 
tern and intensity of land use and the 
provision of public facilities, together with 
long-range fiscal plans for such development; 
(2) programing of capital improvements 
based on a determination of relative urgency, 
together with definite financing plans for 
the improvements to be constructed in the 
earlier years of the program; (3) coordina- 
tion of all related plans of the departments 
or subdivisions of the government concerned; 
(4) intergovernmental coordination of all re- 
lated planned activities among the State and 
local governmental agencies concerned; and 
(5) preparation of regulatory and adminis- 
trative measures in support of the foregoing. 

“(e) In the exercise of his function of 
encouraging comprehensive planning by the 
States, the Administrator shall consult with 
those officials of the Federal Government 
responsible for the administration of pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to the States and 
municipalities for various categories of pub- 
lic facilities.” 


TITLE V—LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 
Declaration of policy 


Sec. 501. Section 1 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tences: “In the development of low-rent 
housing it shall be the policy of the United 
States to make adequate provision for larger 
families and for families consisting of elder- 
ly persons. It is the policy of the United 
States to vest in the local public housing 
agencies the maximum amount of respon- 
sibility in the administration of the low-rent 
housing program, including responsibility 
for the establshment of rents and eligibility 
requirements (subject to the approval of the 
Authority), with due consideration to ac- 
complishing the objectives of this Act while 
effecting economies.” 


Central administrative office facilities 


Sec. 502. The last sentence of paragraph 
(5) of section 2 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 is amended— 

(1) by inserting after 1949 the follow- 
ing: „ or in cases where the public housing 
agency and the local public agency for pur- 
poses of such title I operate under a com- 
bined central administrative office staff.“; 
and 

(2) by striking out “its functions as such 
local public agency” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof the functions 
of such local public agency.” 

Rents and income limits 

Sec. 503. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 2 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The term “low-rent housing” means 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings within 
the financial reach of families of low income, 
and developed and administered to promote 
serviceability, efficiency, economy, and sta- 
bility, and embraces all necessary appurte- 
nances thereto. The dwellings in low-rent 
housing shall be available solely for families 
of low income. Income limits for occupancy 
and rents shall be fixed by the public hous- 
ing agency and approved by the Authority 
after taking into consideration (A) the fam- 
ily size, composition, age, physical handi- 
caps, and other factors which might affect 
the rent-paying ability of the family, and 
(B) the economic factors which affect the 
financial stability and solvency of the proj- 
ect.” 
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(b) Paragraph (7)(b) of section 15 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after ‘a 
gap of at least 20 per centum’ the following: 
‘(except in the case of a family entitled to a 
first preference as provided in section 10(g)’. 


Minimum age for admission of single per- 
sons and elderly families to low-rent 
projects 
Sec. 504. The second and third sentences 

of paragraph (2) of section 2 of the United 

States Housing Act of 1937 are amended to 

read as follows: “The term ‘families’ means 

families consisting of two or more persons, 

a single person who has attained retirement 

age as defined in section 216(a) of the Social 

Security Act or who has attained the age of 

fifty and is under a disability as defined in 

section 223 of that Act, or the remaining 
member of a tenant family. The term ‘el- 
derly families’ means families the head of 
which (or his spouse) has attained retire- 
ment age as defined in section 216(a) of the 

Social Security Act or has attained the age 

of fifty and is under a disability as defined in 

section 223 of that Act.” 


Low-rent housing authorization 


Sec. 505. (a) Section 10(i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “by thirty-five thou- 
sand additional dwelling units on July 1, 
1957” and inserting in lieu thereof (1) by 
thirty-five thousand additional dwelling 
units on July 1, 1957, (2) by thirty-five thou- 
sand additional dwelling units on July 1, 
1959, and (3) by not more than thirty-five 
thousand additional dwelling units (within 
the limit provided by subsection (e)) on 
July 1 of each fiscal year beginning after 1959 
with respect to which such increase is specifi- 
cally authorized as being in the public in- 
terest by the President after consultation 
with the Council of Economic Advisers"; 

(2) by striking out the first proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “: 
Provided, That the authority to enter into 
new contracts for annual contributions with 
respect to each such thirty-five thousand ad- 
ditional dwelling units (except the units 
authorized under clause (3) ) shall terminate 
four years after the first date on which such 
authority may be exercised under the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection”; and 

(3) by striking out “authorized in this 
sentence“ in the last proviso and inserting in 
lieu thereof “authorized by or under this 
sentence.“ 

(b) The last proviso under the heading 
“Public Housing Administration, Annual 
Contributions” in title I of the First Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 
Stat. 307), is repealed. 

Payment for services 

Sec. 506. Section 15 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(10) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or any contract or other arrange- 
ment made pursuant thereto, any public 
housing agency which utilizes public serv- 
ices and facilities of a municipality or other 
local governmental agency making charges 
therefor separate from real and personal 
property taxes shall be authorized by the 
authority (without any amendment to the 
contract for annual contributions or deduc- 
tions from payments in lieu of taxes other- 
wise payable) to pay to such municipality 
or other local governmental agency the 
amount that would be charged private per- 
sons or dwellings similarly situated for such 
facilities and services.” 


Amendment of existing contracts 


Sec. 507. The United States Housing Act 
of 1937 is amended by redesignating sec- 
tions 30 and 31 as sections 31 and 32, 
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respectively, and by inserting after section 
29 a new section as follows: 

“Sec, 30. Upon the request of any public 
housing agency the Authority is authorized 
and directed to amend any or all of its 
contracts with the public housing agency so 
as to bring such contracts into conformity 
with the amendments made to this Act by 
the Housing Act of 1959: Provided, That 
contracts may not be amended or super- 
seded in a manner which would impair the 
rights of the holders of any outstanding 
obligations of the public housing agency 
involved which are secured by any of the 
provisions of such contracts.” 


TITLE VI—COLLEGE HOUSING 


Sec. 601. Section 401(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) To obtain funds for loans under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Adminis- 
trator may issue and have outstanding at 
any one time notes and obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
an amount not to exceed $1,225,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the amount outstanding for other 
educational facilities, as defined herein, shall 
not exceed $137,500,000: Provided further, 
That the amount outstanding for hospitals, 
referred to in clause (2) of section 404(b) 
of this title, shall not exceed $62,500,000.” 

Sec. 602. (a) Title IV of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“Loans for classroom buildings and other 
academic facilities 


“Sec, 405. (a) In addition to the other 
purposes for which financial assistance may 
be extended under this title, the Adminis- 
‘trator may make loans to educational insti- 
tutions for (1) the construction of new struc- 
tures suitable for use as classrooms, labora- 
tories, and related facilities (including ini- 
tial equipment, machinery, and utilities) 
necessary or appropriate for the instruction 
of students or the administration of the in- 
stitution, and (2) the rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, conversion, or improvement of existing 
structures for the uses described above if 
such structures are otherwise inadequate for 
such uses. As used in this section, the term 
‘educational institution’ means any educa- 
tional institution offering at least a two-year 
program acceptable for full credit toward a 
baccalaureate degree, including any public 
educational institution, or any private edu- 
cational institution no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

“(b) Any educational institution which, 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
has contracted for the construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of any structures for the uses 
described in subsection (a) above may, in 
connection therewith, receive loans author- 
ized by this section, as the Administrator 
may determine, but no such loan shall be 
made in connection with the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion or 
improvement of any such structure if the 
work thereon was commenced prior to the 
effective date of this section, or was com- 
pleted prior to the filing of an application 
under this section.” 
ene Title IV of such Act is further amend- 

y= 

(1) striking out “HousINnG” in the head- 
ing of such title and inserting in lieu there- 
of “LOANS”; 

(2) striking out “FEDERAL” in the heading 
of section 401 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“COLLEGE HOUSING”; 

(3) inserting after loan“ in clause (1) 
of the proyiso in section 401(a) the follow- 
ing: “(including any loan under section 405 
of this title)”; 

(4) striking out “A loan to an educa- 
tional institution may be in an amount not 
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exceeding the total development cost of the 
facility, as determined by the Administra- 
tor” in section 401(c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “A loan under this 
section to an educational institution mray be 
in an amount not exceeding the total de- 
velopment cost of the facility, as determined 
by the Administrator, and a loan under sec- 
tion 405 of this title to an educational in- 
stitution may be in an amount not exceed- 
ing the cost of construction of the struc- 
tures involyed (including related facilities), 
and the land on which the structures are 
located, as determined by the Administra- 
tor”; 

(5) inserting “(1)” immediately before 
the text of subsection (d) of section 401 (as 
amended by section 601 of this Act), and 
by adding at the end of such subsection (d) 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(2) In addition to the notes and other 
obligations authorized in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the Administrator may issue 
to the Secretary, from time to time and 
have outstanding at any one time, in an 
amount not exceeding $62,500,000, notes and 
other obligations for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 405 of this 
title.“; 

(6) striking out section 401(f) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title.“ 

(7) inserting before the semicolon in sec- 
tion 402(c)(2) a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the Administrator shall ex- 
tend financial assistance to educational in- 
stitutions under section 405 only after con- 
sultation with, and in accordance with the 
advice and recommendation of, said Office 
of Education”; 

(8) adding the following new subsections 
at the end of section 402: 

“(e) The provisions of section 309 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950 
(63 Stat. 662), which are applicable to cor- 
porations or agencies subject to the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, shall also 
be applicable to the activities of the Ad- 
ministrator under this title. 

“({) The Administrator shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on any project as- 
sisted under this title, the construction or 
rehabilitation of which was commenced 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1959, (1) shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on the same 
type of work on similar construction in the 
immediate locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Act of March 3, 1931 (Davis-Bacon Act), as 
amended, and (2) shall be employed not 
more than forty hours in any one week un- 
less the employee receives wages for his em- 
ployment in excess of the hours specified 
above at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed; but the Administrator may waive 
the application of this subsection in cases 
or classes of cases where laborers or me- 
chanics, not otherwise employed at any time 
in the construction of such project, volun- 
tarily donate their services without full 
compensation for the purpose of lowering 
the costs of construction and the Admin- 
istrator determines that any amounts saved 
thereby are fully credited to the educational 
institution undertaking the construction,”; 
and 

(9) inserting after “For the purposes of 
this title,” In section 404 the following: “ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 405,” 

Sec. 603. (a) Section 404(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out “and (4)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(4)” and by inserting before the period at 
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the end thereof the following: “, and (5) 
any nonprofit student housing cooperative 
corporation established for the purpose of 
providing housing for students or students 
and faculty of any institution included in 
clause (1) of this subsection”. 

(b) Section 401 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) In the case of any loan made under 
this section to a nonprofit student housing 
cooperative corporation referred to in clause 
(5) of section 404(b), the Administrator 
shall require that the note such loan 
be co-signed by the educational institution 
(referred to in clause (1) of such section) at 
which such corporation is located; and in 
the event of the dissolution of such corpora- 
tion, title to the housing constructed with 
such loan shall vest in such educational 
institution.” 


TITLE VII—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 


Sec. 701. (a) Section 803(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1959" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1960.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 
803 (b) (3) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “have a maturity not to exceed 
twenty-five years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof but not to exceed thirty years from 
the beginning of amortization of the mort- 
gage.” 

(c) Section 803 (b) (3) of such Act is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: The property or proj- 
ect may include such nondwelling facilities 
as the Commissioner deems adequate to 
serve the occupants.” 

(d) Section 803 (e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The Commissioner is 
further authorized to reduce the amount of 
the premium charge below one-half of 1 per 
centum per annum with respect to any 
mortgage on property acquired by the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee if the mort- 
gage is insured pursuant to the provisions 
os aaa title as in effect prior to August 11, 
1955.” 

(e) Section 803 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(xk) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this section unless the 
principal contractor or contractors engaged 
in the construction of the project involved 
file a certificate or certificates (at such times, 
in the course of construction or otherwise, 
as the Commissioner may prescribe) certify- 
ing that the laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in the construction of such project 
have been paid not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate of pay for em- 
ployment in excess of eight hours in any one 
day or in excess of forty hours in any one 
week.” 

Sec. 702 (a) The first sentence of section 
404(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended to read as follows: “Whenever 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
deems it necessary for the purpose of this 
title, he may acquire, by purchase, donation, 
condemnation, or other means of transfer, 
any land or (with the approval of the Federal 
Housing Commission) (1) any housing fi- 
nanced with mortgages insured under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act as in effect 
prior to August 11, 1955, or (2) any housing 
situated adjacent to a military installation 
which was (A) completed prior to July 1, 
1952, (B) certified by the Department of De- 
fense, prior to construction, as being neces- 
sary to meet an existing military family 
housing need and considered as military 
housing by the Federal Housing Commission- 
er, and (C) financed with mortgages insured 
under section 207 of the National Housing 
Act.” 
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(b) Section 404(b) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by striking 
out “constructed under the mortgage insur- 
ance provisions of title VIII of the National 
Housing Act (as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of the Housing Amendments of 1955)”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“described in clause (1) and (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section.” 

(c) Section 407(f) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 30, 1957, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) This section shall have no applica- 
tion to any housing described in clause (1) 
or (2) of section 404(a) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, as amended.” 

Sec. 703. (a) Title VIII of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 810, (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, the Commissioner may 
insure and make commitments to insure any 
mortgage under this section which meets 
the eligibility requirements hereinafter set 
forth. 

„(b) No mortgage shall be insured under 
this section unless the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee shall have certified to the 
Commissioner that (1) the housing which is 
covered by the insured mortgage is necessary 
in the interest of national defense in order 
to provide adequate housing for military 
personnel and essential civilian personnel 
serving or employed in connection with an 
installation of one of the armed services of 
the United States, (2) there is no present 
intention to curtail substantially the num- 
ber of such personnel assigned or to be 
assigned to the installation, (3) adequate 
housing is not available for such personnel 
at reasonable rentals within reasonable com- 
muting distances of such installation, and 
(4) the mortgaged property will not so far as 
can be reasonably foreseen substantially cur- 
tail occupancy in any existing housing in the 
vicinity of the installation which is covered 
by mortgages insured under this Act. Any 
such certificate issued by the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee shall be conclusive 
evidence to the Commissioner of the eligi- 
bility of the mortgage for insurance in 
accordance with the requirements of this 
subsection. 

“(c) The Commissioner may accept any 
mortgage for insurance under this section 
without regard to any requirement in any 
other section of this Act that the property 
or project be economically sound. 

“(d) The Commissioner shall require each 
project covered by a mortgage insured under 
this section to be held for rental for a period 
of not less than five years after the project 
or dwelling is made available for initial 
occupancy or until advised by the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee that the housing 
may be released from such rental condition. 
The Commissioner shall prescribe such pro- 
cedures as in his judgment are necessary to 
secure reasonable preference or priority in 
the sale or rental of dwellings covered by a 
mortgage insured under this section for mili- 
tary personnel and essential civilian em- 
ployees of the armed services, and employees 
of contractors for the armed services, as 
evidenced by certification issued by the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee. Such cer- 
tificate shall be conclusive evidence to the 
Commissioner of the employment status of 
the person requiring housing and of such 
person’s need for the housing. 

“(e) For the purpose of providing multi- 
family rental housing projects or housing 
projects consisting of individual single fam- 
ily dwellings for sale, the Commissioner is 
authorized to insure mortgages (including 
advances on such mortgages during con- 
struction) which cover property held by a 
private corporation, association, cooperative 
society, or trust. Any such mortgagor shall 
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powers necessary therefor and inci- 
dental thereto and shall until the termina- 
tion of all obligations of the Commissioner 
under such insurance be regulated or re- 
stricted as to rents or sales, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation to such extent and in such man- 
ner as to provide reasonable rentals to ten- 
ants and a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. The Commissioner may make such 
contracts with, and acquire for not to ex- 
ceed $100 such stock or interest in, any such 
corporation, association, cooperative society, 
or trust as he may deem necessary to render 
effective such restriction or regulation. 
Such stock or interest shall be paid for out 
of the Armed Services Housing Mortgage In- 
surance Fund, and shall be redeemed by the 
corporation, association, cooperative society, 
or trust at par upon the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 
insurance. 

“(f) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage on any multifamily 
rental property or project shall involve a 
principal obligation in an amount (1) not 
to exceed $5,000,000 or (2) not to exceed, 
for such part of such property or project 
as may be attributable to dwelling use, 
$2,500 per room (or $9,000 per family unit if 
the number of rooms in such property or 
project is less than four per family unit), 
and not to exceed 90 per centum of the esti- 
mated value of the property or project when 
the proposed physical improvements are 
completed. The Commissioner may increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions per room contained in this paragraph 
by not to exceed $1,000 per room in any 
geographical area where he finds that cost 
levels so require. 

“(g) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage on any property or 
project constructed for eventual sale of sin- 
gle family dwellings shall involve a principal 
obligation in an amount not to exceed 
$5,000,000 and not to exceed a sum computed 
on the basis of a separate mortgage for 
each single family dwelling (irrespective of 
whether such dwelling has a party wall or 
is otherwise physically connected with an- 
other dwelling or dwellings) comprising the 
property or project equal to the total of each 
of the maximum principal obligations of 
such mortgages which would meet the re- 
quirements of section 203(b) (2) of this Act 
if the mortgagor were the owner and oc- 
cupant who had made the required payment 
on account of the property prescribed in 
such paragraph, 

“(h) Any mortgage insured under this 
section shall provide for complete amortiza- 
tion by periodic payments within such 
terms as the Commissioner may prescribe 
but not to exceed the maximum term appli- 
cable to mortgages under section 207 of this 
Act and shall bear interest (exclusive of pre- 
mium charges for insurance) at not to ex- 
ceed the rate applicable to mortgages insured 
under section 207, except that individual 
mortgages of the character described in sub- 
section (g) covering the individual dwellings 
in the project may have a term not in ex- 
cess of the maximum term applicable to 
mortgages insured under section 203 of this 
Act or the unexpired term of the project 
mortgage at the time of the release of the 
mortgaged property from such project mort- 
gage, which ever is the greater, and shall 
bear interest at not to exceed the rate ap- 
plicable to mortgages insured under section 
203. The Commissioner may consent to the 
release of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the mortgage upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and the mortgage may provide for 
such release, and a mortgage of the character 
described in subsection (g) of this section 
may provide that, at any time after the re- 
lease of the project from the rental period 
prescribed by subsection (d), such mortgage 
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may be replaced, in whole or in part, by 
individual mortgages covering each individ- 
ual dwelling in the project in amounts not 
to exceed the unpaid balance of the blanket 
mortgage allocable to the individual prop- 
erty, Each such individual mortgage may 
be insured under this section. Property 
covered by a mortgage insured under this 
section may include eight or more family 
units and may include such commercial and 
community facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants. 

“(i) The aggregate number of dwelling 
units (including all units in multifamily 
projects or individual dwellings) covered by 
outstanding commitments to insure and 
mortgages insured under this section shall 
at no time exceed five thousand dwelling 
units. 

“(j) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (g), (h), (i), (J), Ux). (1), (m), (n), and 
(p) of section 207 of this title shall be appli- 
cable to mortgages insured under this section 
except individual mortgages of the character 
described in subsection (g) of this section 
covering the individual dwellings in the proj- 
ect, and as to such individual mortgages the 
provisions of subsection (a), (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g), (h), (j), and (k) of section 204 
shall be applicable: Provided, That wherever 
the words Fund“, Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund,“ or “Housing Insurance Fund” 
appear in section 204 or 207, such reference 
shall refer to the Armed Services Housing 
Mortgage Insurance Fund with respect to 
mortgages insured under this section. 

“(k) The provisions of sections 801, 802, 
803(c), 803(i), 803(j), 804 (a), 804(b), and 807 
and the provisions of section 803(a) relating 
to the aggregate amount of all mortgages in- 
sured and the expiration date of the Com- 
missioner’s authority to insure under this 
title shall be applicable to mortgages insured 
under this section. 

“(1) If the Commissioner determines that 
insurance of mortgages on any housing of 
the type described in this section is not an 
acceptable risk, he may require the Sec- 
retary of Defense to guarantee the Armed 
Services Housing Mortgage Insurance Fund 
from loss with respect to mortgages insured 
pursuant to this section. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to provide for payment to 
meet losses arising from such guaranty.” 

(b) Section 808 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “The,” and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: “Except in the case of 
mortgages, on multifamily rental housing 
projects insured under section 810, the“. 

(c) Section 212(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or under title VII“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “or under section 803 
or 810 of title VIII“. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
Reacquisition by former Owners 

Sec. 801. (a) Title IX of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 909. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law the Commissioner is authorized, 
in the disposal of properties acquired by him 
in insurance operations under the provisions 
of this title, to give former mortgagor-owners 
a preference and priority of opportunity to 
reacquire such properties: Provided, That 
such former mortgagor-owners shall be re- 
quired, under such procedures as may be 
established from time to time by the Com- 
missioner, to offer prices and terms reason- 
ably commensurate with the value of such 
properties and not less favorable than prices 
and terms offered by other prospective pur- 
chasers.” 

(b) Section 608 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law the Commissioner is authorized, 
in the disposal of properties acquired by him 
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in insurance operations under this section, 
to give former mortgagor-owners a preference 
and priority of opportunity to reacquire such 
properties: Provided, That such former 
mortgagor-owners shall be required, under 
such procedures as may be established from 
time to time by the Commissioner, to offer 
prices and terms reasonably commensurate 
with the value of such properties and not 
less favorable than prices and terms offered 
by other prospective purchasers.” 
Surveys of public works planning 

Sec. 802. Section 702 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Administrator is authorized to 
use during any fiscal year not to exceed 
$50,000 of the moneys in the revolving fund 
(established under subsection (e) to con- 
duct surveys of the status and current 
volume of State and local public works plan- 
ning and surveys of estimated requirements 
for State and local public works: Provided, 
That the Administrator, in conducting any 
such survey, may utilize or act through any 
Federal department or agency with its 
consent.” 


Disposal of Passyunk and Newport war 

housing projects 

Sec, 803. (a) The use of projects PA- 
36011 and PA-36012 (which were conveyed 
to the Housing Authority of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, under section 406(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1956) for the housing of 
military personnel and civillans employed 
in defense activities without regard to their 
income and the giving of a preference in 
respect of 700 dwelling units in such proj- 
ects for such military personnel as the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee pre- 
scribes, for a period of five years after the 
date of the conveyance of such projects, is 
hereby authorized; and such use and the 
giving of such preferences shall not deprive 
such projects of their status as “low-rent 
housing” as that term is used and defined 
in the United States Housing Act of 1937 
and within the meaning of that term as 
used in section 606(b) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to expedite the provision of hous- 
ing in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes”, approved October 14, 
1940, as amended. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is authorized and 
directed to agree to any amendments to the 
instruments of conveyance which may be 
required to give effect to the purpose of 
this section. 

(b) Section 406(c) of the Housing Act of 
1956 is amended by striking out “three years” 
in the first proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof “five years“. 


Farm housing research 


Sec. 804. Section 693(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1957 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make grants 
under subsection (b) shall expire June 30, 
1961. The total amount of such grants shall 
not exceed $300,000 during each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1958, and June 30, 
1959, and shall not exceed $100,000 during 
the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending 
June 30, 1961.” 

VA loans 

Sec. 805. Paragraph (1) of section 1803 
(d) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “thirty years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “thirty-five years“. 

Hospital construction 

Sec. 806. (a) Section 605(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 is amended by striking out 
“1958" and inserting in lieu thereof "1960". 

(b) Section 605(c) of the Housing Act of 
1956 is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “, 
and the sum of $7,500,000 for the purposes of 
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this section for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and June 30, 1960". 
Savings and loan associations 

Sec. 807. (a) Section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners Loan Act of 1933 is amended by in- 
serting before the colon at the end of the 
first proviso a comma and the following: 
“and additional sums not exceeding 20 per 
centum of the assets of an association may 
be used without regard to such area restric- 
tion for the making or purchase of partici- 
pating interests in first liens on one- to four- 
family homes, except that the aggregate 
sums invested pursuant to the two excep- 
tions in this proviso shall not exceed 30 
per centum of the assets of such associa- 
tion”. 

(b) The second paragraph of section 5(c) 
of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Par- 
ticipating interests in loans secured by mort- 
gages which have the benefit of insurance or 
guaranty (or a commitment therefor) under 
the National Housing Act, the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, or chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, shall not be 
taken into account in determining the 
amount of loans which an association may 
make within any of the percentage limita- 
tions contained in the first proviso of this 
subsection.” 

(e) Section 5(c) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection except the area restriction, 
any such association whose general reserves, 
surplus, and undivided profits aggregate a 
sum in excess of 5 per centum of its with- 
drawable accounts is authorized to invest an 
amount not exceeding at any one time 5 per 
centum of such withdrawable accounts in 
loans to finance the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for primarily residential usage, 
subject. to such rules and regulations as the 
Board may prescribe.” 


Voluntary home mortgage credit program 


Sec, 808. Section 610(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out “July 
31, 1959 and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
31, 1961”. 

Study of migratory workers’ housing 

Sec. 809. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized and directed to 
undertake a comprehensive study to deter- 
mine the character and extent of the housing 
needs of migratory workers and the best 
means of providing for such needs. 


Defense housing projects 


Sec. 810. Section 606 of the Act of October 
14, 1940, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1586), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting the following sentence 
after the first sentence of subsection (b): 
“If any such project is consolidated under a 
single annual contributions contract with 
any low-rent project being assisted with an- 
nual contributions under the said Act, the 
payment of any annual contribution on ac- 
count of any project so assisted shall not be 
deemed to be a capital grant or annual con- 
tribution with respect to any project con- 
veyed hereunder.”; and 

(2) by inserting the following proviso be- 
fore the semicolon at the end of subsection 
(o) (3): “: Provided, That the provisions of 
this paragraph shall not be applicable to any 
project which is consolidated under a single 
contract with one or more low-rent projects 
being assisted under the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, and all income from any such 
project conveyed under this section may be 
commingled with funds of the project or 
projects with which it is consolidated and 
applied in accordance with the requirements 
of the consolidated contract and the pro- 
visions of section 10(c) of the said Act“. 
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Disposal of projects 

Sec. 811. Section 607 of the Act of October 
14, 1940, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1587), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Administrator may, when- 
ever he deems it desirable, in the public in- 
terest, and in the fulfillment of the purposes 
of this title, consent to the modification, 
with respect to purchase price, repayment 
period, rate of interest, time of payment of 
any installment on principal or interest, secu- 
rity, or any other term, of any contract, sale, 
mortgage, or other agreement to which he is 
a party, or which has been transferred to him 
pursuant to this title: Provided, That, in any 
such modification of a contract, sale, mort- 
gage, or other agreement relating to housing 
projects heretofore disposed of as a whole or 
in other portions, exceeding four family 
dwelling units per portion, under paragraph 
(e) of this section by sale to a group organ- 
ized on a mutual or cooperative basis, the 
Administrator shall endeavor to make such 
modifications as may be necessary to enable 
such group to retain possession, wherever this 
result can be achieved without undue sacri- 
fice of the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

City planning scholarships and fellowships 

Sec. 812. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $300,000 for a 
three-year period commencing on July 1, 
1959, to be used by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator for the purpose of 
providing scholarships and fellowships in 
public and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education for the graduate training 
of professional city planning and housing 
technicians and specialists. Persons shall be 
selected for such scholarships and fellowships 
solely on the basis of ability. 


Real estate loans by national banks 


Sec. 813. Section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(j) Loans secured by mortgages insured 
under this section shall not be taken into 
account in determining the amount of real 
estate loans which a national bank may make 
in relation to its capital and surplus or its 
time and savings deposits.” 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF S. 57 AS 

AGREED TO IN CONFERENCE 
TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Property improvement loans 

Section 101: Amends section 2(a) of the 
National Housing Act so as to extend for 1 
year (until October 1, 1960) FHA’s home 
improvement and modernization insurance 
program. 

Section 203 sales housing mortgage 
insurance 

Section 102: (a)(1) Amends section 203 
(b) of the National Housing Act to increase 
the maximum amount of an insured mort- 
gage covering a one-family residence from 
$20,000 to $22,500, or $25,000 in case of a two- 
family residence, 

(2) Amends section 203(b) of the National 
Housing Act to provide a new downpayment 
schedule for FHA section 203 sales housing 
as follows: 


Downpayment 

Valuation: (percent) 
Wii eee 3 
$13,500 to 618,000— 2 10 
id eemaene ee 30 


(3) Amends section 203(b) to permit FHA 
to accept VA inspection as sufficient to war- 
rant a “new construction” loan-to-value 
ratio. 

(b) Amends section 203(b) of the National 
Housing Act to increase the maximum ma- 
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turity of mortgages insured under that sec- 
tion from 30 to 35 years. 

(c) Amends section 203(b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to make a nonoccupant 
mortgagor (builder or realtor) eligible for 
mortgage insurance in the same amount as 
that available to an owner-occupant under 
that section, in order to facilitate trade-in 
financing and avoid duplicate closing costs, 
if he places 15 percent of the mortgage 
amount in escrow to be applied to reduce 
the mortgage should no purchaser be found 
within 18 months. Under existing law, the 
mortgage of a nonoccupant is limited to 85 
percent of the mortgage which an owner- 
occupant could obtain, 

Low-cost housing in outlying areas 

Section 103: Amends section 203(i) of 
the National Housing Act (relating to low- 
cost housing in outlying areas) to increase 
the maximum mortgage amount from $8,000 
to $9,000, and to make mortgages on exist- 
ing housing (as well as mortgages on new 
construction, to which existing law is 
limited) eligible for stich insurance, with a 
reduced loan-to-value ratio (90 percent in- 
stead of 97 percent) for existing housing 
less than 1 year old which was not subject 
to FHA or VA inspection during construc- 
tion. Removes 3100 million total insurance 
authorization for farm homes insured under 
section 203(i). 

Section 207 rental housing insurance 

Section 104: (a) Amends section 207 of 
the National Housing Act (the regular ren- 
tal housing program) to increase from $12,- 
500,000 to $20 million the maximum amount 
of a mortgage which may be insured under 
that section. 

(b) Increases dollar limits (per room and 
per unit) on FHA section 207 program, as 
follows: 


Present law New 
Per Per 
Per unit it] Per | unit if 
room | under | room | under 
4 rooms 4 rooms 
Garden type $2,250 | $8,100 | $2,500 | $9, 000 
Elevator type eae 2, 7 8,400 | 3,000 9, 400 
Increase for high cost 
Genes OG un amass 1, 250 


Also amends section 207 to increase the 
mortgage limits for trailer courts or parks 
from $1,000 to $1,500 per space, and from 
$300,000 to $500,000 per mortgage. Also per- 
mits the FHA Commissioner to assess a serv- 
ice charge in connection with mortgages as- 
signed to him under any Title of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

(c) Amends section 207 of the National 
Housing Act to increase the maximum in- 
terest rate for mortgages insured under that 
section from 4%½ percent to 5½ percent. 

(d) Adds a new subsection (r) to section 
207 of the National Housing Act authorizing 
the Commissioner to require mortgagors on 
housing hereafter insured under that section 
or any other provision of the National Hous- 
ing Act to agree to pay a service charge (in 
lieu of insurance premiums) if the mort- 
gages are later assigned to FHA, 

(e) Amends section 207 of the National 
Housing Act to delete all provisions relating 
to housing for elderly persons, since the bill 
(in title II) establishes a new FHA section 
231 program of mortgage insurance for eld- 
erly persons’ housing. 

Cooperative housing insurance 

Section 105: (a) Amends section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to increase from 
$12,500,000 to $20 million the maximum 
amount of a mortgage on cooperative hous- 
ing which may be insured under that section. 
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(b) Amends section 213 of the National 
Housing Act to increase multifamily dollar 
limits per room and per units as follows: 


Present law 


Elevator type: 
Nonveteran 


Also amends section 213 (b) (2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to increase the maximum 
loan ratio from 90 percent of replacement 
cost (95 percent of replacement cost if 50 
percent of the cooperators are veterans) to 
97 percent of replacement cost. 

(c) Amends section 213 of the National 
Housing Act to permit only community fa- 
cilities to be included in sales-type housing 
mortgages and to permit both community 
and commercial facilities to be included in 
investor-sponsor-type mortgages. 

(d) Amends section 213 of the National 
Housing Act to increase maximum interest 
rate of management-type co-ops from 414 
to 5% percent; increase maximum interest 
rate of sales-type co-ops from 5 to 5% per- 
cent. 

(e) Amends section 213 of the National 
Housing Act to extend the cooperative hous- 
ing program to existing structures acquired 
by consumer cooperatives. 


Mortgage ceilings for Alaska, Guam, and 
Hawaii 

Section 106: Amends section 214 of the 
National Housing Act to provide that the 
50 percent higher mortgage amount which 
the FHA Commissioner, at his discretion, 
may allow in Alaska, Guam, and Hawaii, 
may be applied to high-cost-area mortgage 
amounts in the programs where such high- 
cost-area provisions pertain. 
General mortgage insurance authorization 

Section 107: Amends section 217 of the 
National Housing Act to increase FHA’s gen- 
eral mortgage insurance authorization by $5 
billion for each of the fiscal years 1959 and 
1960. The portion of the fiscal year 1959 
increase which is unused through June 30, 
1959, may not be added to the revolving 
fund. 

Repeal of obsolete provision 

Section 108: Repeals section 218 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, an obsolete provision, 
which permitted the transfer of application 
fees from the FHA section 608 program to 
the section 207 regular rental housing pro- 


Housing in urban renewal areas 


Section 109: (a) (1) Amends section 220 of 
the National Housing Act (urban renewal 
housing) to increase the maximum mort- 
gage amount which may be insured by FHA 
on sales housing, as follows: From $20,000 
to $22,500 on one-family homes and from 
$20,000 to $25,000 on two-family homes and 
from $27,500 to $30,000 on three-family 
homes. 

(2) Amends section 220 of the National 
Housing Act to provide a new downpayment 
schedule on FHA section 220 sales housing 
as follows: 


Downpayment 

Valuation: (percent) 
Up to $13,500. .2. ce 3 
$13,500 to $18,000. 5 10 
Over $18,000 -_... — sate 30 


(3) Amends section 220 of National Hous- 
ing Act relating to the sales housing provi- 
sions to permit a nonoccupant mortgagor to 
obtain a mortgage in the same amount as 
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that available to an owner-occupant by 
placing 15 percent of the mortgage amount 
in escrow to be applied to the reduction of 
the mortgage if no purchaser is found with- 
in 18 months, the same as was done in the 
section 203(b) sales housing program by sec- 
tion 102(c) of the bill. 

(b) Amends the rental housing provisions 
of section 220 of National Housing Act to in- 
crease from $12,500,000 to $20 million the 
maximum amount of a mortgage which may 
be insured thereunder, 

(c) Amends section 220 of National Hous- 
ing Act to increase dollar limits (per room 
and per unit) on rental housing program as 
follows: 


Existing law New 
Per Per Per Per 
room | unit | room | unit 


Garden txpe 


$2, 250 | $8,100 | $2,500 | $9,000 

Elevator type 2,700 | 8, 400 3,000 9, 400 
High-eost-area in- 

Oo e 1,000 |_.....-- 1, 250 Ee 


(d) Amends section 220 of National Hous- 
ing Act to permit exterior land improvements 
(as defined by FHA Commissioner) to be in- 
cluded in the mortgage without being com- 
puted as a part of the per room or per unit 
cost limitation. 

(e) Amends section 220 of National Hous- 
ing Act to permit the inclusion of such non- 
dwelling facilities as the FHA Commissioner 
deems adequate to serye the needs of the oc- 
cupants of the project and of other housing 
in the neighborhood. 


Relocation housing 


Section 110: (a) Amends section 221 of the 
National Housing Act (relocation housing) 
to extend the benefits of the program to any 
family displaced within the environs of a 
community that has a workable program 
provided the community requests such mort- 
gage insurance, 

(b) Makes eligible for mortgage insurance 
2-, 3-, and 4-family dwellings which meét 
FHA minimum property standards and ap- 
propriate State and local housing ordinances 
or regulations. 

(e) (1) Amends section 221(d) of such act 
to increase the dollar amount limitations 
per family unit for mortgages insured there- 
under from $9,000 to $10,000 in normal-cost 
areas and from $10,000 to $12,000 in high- 
cost areas. 

(2) Amends the existing rental housing 
program for nonprofit organizations in sec- 
tion 221(d) to provide that the maximum 
loan ratio (which is 100 percent under ex- 
isting law and would not be changed by the 
bill) shall be based on replacement cost in 
the case of new construction and on value 
in the case of rehabilitation projects, in- 
stead of on value in both cases as provided by 
existing law. 

(3) Amends section 221(d) to establish a 
new rental housing program for profit or- 
ganizations similar to the section 220 rental 
housing program. The maximum loan ratio 
for mortgages under the new program would 
be 90 percent of replacement cost in the case 
of new construction and 90 percent of value 
in the case of rehabilitation projects; and 
the Federal Housing Commissioner would be 
authorized to require the mortgagor to be 
regulated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, 
and methods of operation. The maximum 
mortgage amount and dollar amount limita- 
tion per family unit would be the same as 
in the case of the existing section 221 rental 
housing program for nonprofit organizations. 

(4) Permits inclusion of commercial and 
community facilities as necessary to serve 
occupants. 

(d) Conforming amendment, 
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(e) Amends section 212(a) of the National 
Housing Act to make the labor standards 
provisions of that section applicable to rental 
housing projects constructed by profit or- 
ganizations with mortgage insurance under 
section 221. 


Servicemen’s housing mortgage insurance 


Section 111: Amends section 222(b) of the 
National Housing Act (mortgage insurance 
for servicemen) to (1) permit the benefits 
of section 222 in the purchase of property 
constructed under the provisions of section 
203(i), and (2) increase the maximum in- 
surable mortgage from $17,100 to $20,000, and 
in the case of insurance under section 203 (i) 
establish a maximum of $9,000. 


Cost certification 


Section 112: Amends section 227 of the 
National Housing Act to revise the cost- 
certification requirements affecting FHA, sec- 
tion 221, and new sections 231 and 810 in 
accordance with amendments made by other 
sections of this bill. 


Voluntary termination of insurance 


Section 113: Amends title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding a new section 
229 to authorize the FHA Commissioner to 
terminate any mortgage insurance contract 
covering a 1- to 4-family home upon request 
of the mortgagor and mortgagee. 

Avoidance of foreclosure 


Section 114: Amends title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding a new section 
230 to authorize the FHA Commissioner to 
extend the time for curing a mortgage de- 
fault covering a 1- to 4-family residence and, 
in order to avoid foreclosure, to acquire the 
mortgage. 

Mortgage insurance for nursing homes 


Section 115: This section adds to title II 
of the National Housing Act a new section 
232 establishing a program of FHA mortgage 
insurance for nursing homes. 

(a) Declares that it is the purpose of the 
new section to assist in the provision cf 
urgently needed nursing homes. 

(b) Contains definitions of terms used in 
the section. The term “nursing home” would 
mean a proprietary facility (i.e. a facility 
privately owned and operated for profit) 
which is licensed or regulated by the State 
(or a political subdivision thereof where 
there is no State licensing law) for the ac- 
commodation of convalescents and other per- 
sons who are not acutely ill and not in need 
of hospital care but who require skilled nurs- 
ing care and related medical services; such 
care or services would be prescribed by, or 
performed under the general direction of, 
persons licensed by State law to provide it. 

(c) Authorizes the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to insure mortgages on new or re- 
habilitated nursing homes and to make com- 
mitments for such insurance prior to the 
execution of such mortgages or disbursement 
thereon. 

(d) Sets forth the conditions on which the 
Commissioner may insure mortgages covering 
nursing homes under the new program. Any 
such mortgage would have to be executed 
by a mortgagor approved by the Commis- 
sioner; and the Commissioner could require 
the mortgagor to be regulated or restricted as 
to charges and methods of operation and, if 
the mortgagor is a corporation, as to capital 
structure and rate of return. Any such mort- 
gage would be limited in amount to $12.5 mil- 
lion, and to 75 percent of the estimated value 
of the property. The maximum interest rate 
would be 6 percent of the outstanding prin- 
cipal balance (exclusive of premium charges 
for insurance), and the maturity would be 
determined by the Commissioner. 

Also provides that no mortgage may be in- 
sured under the new program unless the 
Commissioner has received a certification of 
the need for the nursing home from the 
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State agency which has been designated un- 
der title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
to survey the need in the State for the con- 
struction of hospitals and for the furnishing 
of hospital, clinic, and similar services, also 
that there are reasonable standards of licen- 
sure and methods of operation of such homes, 

(e) Authorizes the Commissioner to per- 
mit the release of a part or parts of the 
mortgaged property from the lien of any 
mortgage insured under the program. 

(f) Makes the provisions of section 207 of 
the National Housing Act which relate to 
premiums and payment of insurance appli- 
cable to mortgages covering nursing homes 
under new section 232. 

Also makes the labor standards of the 
Davis-Bacon Act (as contained in sec. 212 of 
the National Housing Act) applicable to the 
construction of nursing homes financed with 
insurance under new section 232, 


Technical amendments 


Section 116: Makes various amendments 
in the National Housing Act to add neces- 
sary cross references between section 204 of 
that act (relating to payment of insurance) 
and five of the insurance programs (the 
title I property improvement program, the 
section 220 sales housing program, the sec- 
tion 221 relocation housing program, the 
section 222 servicemen’s housing program, 
and the section 809 program for civilian 
housing at defense installations) to which 
the section 204 procedures apply. 


Inclusion of conveyance costs in debentures 


Section 117: Amends section 204(k) of 
the National Housing Act to permit the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner to include cer- 
tain costs of conveying property to FHA in 
the debentures issued to mortgagees on de- 
fault under any of the title II sales housing 
programs and under the title VI and title IX 
programs. 

Investment insurance 

Section 118: Removes mortgage insurance 
authority ceiling under title VII of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

Legal notifications sent by mail 

Section 119: Amends section 512 of the 
National Housing Act to provide that certain 
legal notifications sent by the FHA Commis- 
sioner be considered notice if properly 
mailed to the last known address. 

TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 

Under this title are two programs: (1) 
an FHA insurance program and (2) a direct 
loan program to assist in providing rental 
housing for elderly families and individuals. 

FHA insurance program 

Section 201: Adds a new section 231 to 
National Housing Act to provide a new 
mortgage insurance program for elderly per- 
sons housing, new or rehabilitated. Maxi- 
mum insurable mortgage would be $12.5 
million. 

Dollar limits would be as follows: 


Perunit 
Garden type en ee ee ee $9, 000 
Elevator - type „„ 9,400 


High-cost areas increase of $1,250 per room. 

Loan ratios would be: 

(a) New construction, 100 percent of re- 
placement cost for nonprofit mortgagors; 
90 percent of the amount which the Com- 
missioner estimates will be the replacement 
cost of property or project when completed 
by profitmaking mortgagors. 

(b) Existing construction, 90 percent of 
value. 

Interest rate on new program would not 
exceed 5½ percent. Maturity to be pre- 
scribed by FHA Commissioner. Not less than 
50 percent of dwelling units for elderly 
(defined as any person, married or single, 
who is 62 years of age or more). 
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Applies Davis-Bacon Act except where 
laborers and mechanics donate their services 
to nonprofit corporation. 


Loan program 


Under this section, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator would be authorized 
to make loans to private nonprofit corpora- 
tions to construct, rehabilitate, or convert 
structures providing rental housing and 
related facilities for elderly families and 
elderly persons (including land acquisition 
and site improvement). 


Terms and conditions of loans 


Section 202(a) (1) states that it is the pur- 
pose of the title to assist private nonprofit 
corporations to provide housing and related 
facilities for elderly families and elderly 
persons. 

(2) Authorizes the Administrator to make 
loans to carry out such purpose, but pro- 
vides that no such loan may be made un- 
less the corporation shows that it cannot 
secure the necessary funds from other 
sources upon terms and conditions equally 
as favorable as those applicable to loans 
from the Administrator. 

(3) Limits any such loan to 98 percent of 
the total development cost of the construc- 
tion as determined by the Administrator, 
with a maximum maturity of 50 years. Such 
a ican would bear interest at a rate not 
more than the higher of (a) 2%4 percent or 
(b) the total of ½ percent added to the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. 

(4) Authorizes the appropriation of $50 
million as a revolving fund from which the 
Administrator would make loans under this 
title, limiting to $5 million the amount 
which may be outstanding from the re- 
volving fund at any one time for related 
facilities (defined as indicated below). 

(b) Confers upon the Administrator the 
same functions, powers, and duties as are 
vested in him for purposes of the college 
housing program under the Housing Act of 
1950. Under the authority granted to the 
Administrator under this section, he would 
have power to make necessary rules and 
regulations, sue and be sued, deal in various 
ways with any property acquired or held 
by him, obtain insurance against loss, modi- 
fy the terms and conditions of loan con- 
tracts (which may contain such covenants, 
conditions, and provisions as he deems nec- 
essary), and contract without advertising in 
certain cases, and his operations under the 
program would be generally subject to the 
Government Corporation Control Act. 

(c) (1) and (2) Prohibit the use of hous- 
ing constructed under the new program for 
transient or hotel purposes while the loans 
made under this title for such construction 
are still outstanding. The Administrator 
would define the term “transient or hotel 
purposes,” but rental for any period less than 
30 days would, in any event, constitute use 
for such purposes. 

(3) Requires that all persons employed in 
the construction of housing under the new 
program be paid at not less than the pre- 
vailing wage rate in the locality, as deter- 
mined in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, except in the case of persons who vol- 
untarily donate their services without full 
compensation in order to lower construction 
costs. 

(d) Defines terms used in the title. The 
term “elderly families“ would mean families 
the head of which (or his spouse) is 62 years 
of age or over, and the term “elderly person” 
would mean persons who are 62 years of age 
or over. The term “corporation” would be 
limited to private, nonprofit corporations 
which are approved by the Administrator as 
to financial responsibility. The term “re- 
lated facilities" would include cafeterias or 
dining halls, community rooms or buildings, 
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infirmaries and health facilities, and other 
essential service facilities. 


TITLE IlI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Increase in mortgage ceilings 


Section 301: Amends section 302 (b) 
of the National Housing Act to increase the 
maximum mortgage which FNMA may pur- 
chase from $15,000 to $20,000 in the case of 
mortgages purchased under the secondary 
market operation and from $15,000 to $17,500 
in the case of mortgages purchased under 
the special assistance function. Under the 
bill, as under existing law, these limits would 
not be applicable to mortgages insured under 
section 220 or 803 of the National Housing 
Act or to mortgages covering housing located 
in Alaska, Guam, or Hawaii. 


Financing of existing construction 


Section 302: Amends section 304(a) of the 
National Housing Act to make standby com- 
mitment feature of FNMA secondary market 
operation applicable to the financing of ex- 
isting homes as well as proposed construction. 

Par purchase and reduction of fees 

Section 303: Amends section 305(b) of 
the National Housing Act to extend until 
September 30, 1960, the requirement that 
FNMA pay not less than par for mortgages 
purchased under its special assistance pro- 
gram, An exception to this requirement 
would be made for mortgages purchased un- 
der contracts made between August 8, 1958, 
and the date of the enactment of the bill. 

Further amends section 305(b) of such 
act to reduce from 1 to 1 percent of un- 
paid principal balance the maximum charge 
which FNMA may impose for its commit- 
ments and purchases under the special as- 
sistance program, and to reduce from one- 
half to one-fourth of the total charge the 
amount which must be paid at the time of 
commitment. 

Cooperative housing mortgages 

Section 304: Amends section 305(e) of the 
National Housing Act to increase the special 
support fund for section 213 cooperative 
housing mortgages by a total of $37.5 mil- 
lion. Of this increase, $25 million would 
be earmarked for mortgages on consumer 
cooperatives and the other $12.5 million for 
mortgages on builder-sponsor cooperatives. 


Short-term loans 


Section 305: Amends section 304(a) of the 
National Housing Act to authorize FNMA, 
under the regular secondary market pro- 
gram, to make short-term (12-month) loans 
on pledged FHA or GI mortgages. Such 
loans could be made in amounts up to 90 
percent of the unpaid principal balances of 
the mortgages securing them. The aggre- 
gate amount of such loans outstanding at 
any one time could not exceed 10 percent 
of FNMA’s total secondary market borrow- 
ing authority. The interest rate on such 
loans and the charges or fees required would 
be determined by FNMA from time to time 
with the objectives of preventing excessive 
use of its facilities and making its secondary 
market operations (including the new loan 
operations as well as the existing purchase 
operations) fully self-supporting. Borrow- 
ers under the new program would be re- 
quired to make nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions (not exceeding one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the loan) in the same manner as 
mortgage sellers under existing law. 

Investments by FNMA 

Section 306: Amends section 304(b), 306 
(b), and 310 of the National Housing Act to 
authorize FNMA to invest its excess funds in 
obligations which are lawful investments for 
fiduciary, trust, or public funds, as well as 
in obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 
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FNMA purchase of mortgages held by HHFA 

Section 307: Amends section 306 of the 
National Housing Act to authorize FNMA to 
purchase (pursuant to commitments or 
otherwise), service, and sell any mortgages 
offered to it by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency or a constituent unit or 
agency thereof. 


TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 
Statewide planning 


Section 401: Amends section 101(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to direct the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to give 
particular encouragement to the utilization 
of local public agencies which are estab- 
lished by States to operate on a statewide 
basis in behalf of smaller communities 
undertaking or proposing to undertake urban 
renewal programs, subject to local govern- 
ment approval, whenever the utilization of 
such agencies would promote the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program. 


Clarifying amendment 


Section 402: Amends section 102 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to make it clear that 
loan contracts under that section may cover 
the total cost including interest payments of 
financing definitive loans to local public 
agencies. 


Early land acquisition and clearance 


Section 403: Amends section 102(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the HHFA 
Administrator to permit land acquisition 
and clearance prior to the signing of a loan 
and grant contract, provided local law per- 
mits such early acquisition and clearance, 
and provided that land acquired under this 
procedure shall not be disposed of until the 
urban renewal plan is approved by the local 
community. 


Urban renewal loan authorization 


Section 404: Amends section 102(e) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to permit the Ad- 
ministrator to make borrowings from the 
Treasury in excess of $1 billion at discretion 
of the President, and to revise accounting 
methods under the loan program. 


Grant authorization 


Section 405: Amends section 103 of the 
Housing Act of 1949— 

(1) to provide an additional grant au- 
thorization of $500 million on July 1, 1959, 
and $400 million on July 1, 1960; 

(2) to authorize the use of urban re- 
newal grant funds to repay Treasury loans 
made to finance urban planning advances 
which are now uncollectible because of can- 
cellation of the project; 

(3) to provide that where urban renewal 
assistance may be granted to a locality or 
local public agency within the applicable 
dollar amount and percentage limitations 
prescribed by title I of the 1949 act, the 
amount of such assistance shall not other- 
wise be restricted, and application therefor 
shall be processed in order of their receipt; 
and no limitations may be imposed upon 
the size of any urban renewal project which 
otherwise meets the requirement of the ur- 
ban renewal program; 

(4) to authorize the Administrator to 
make grants for plans for community re- 
newal programs. Such a grant could not ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the cost of the planning. 

Public improvements by Federal agencies 

Section 406: Amends section 105(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to facilitate public im- 
provements involving the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia in con- 
nection with urban renewal projects. 

State loan ceiling 

Section 407: Amends section 106(e) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to eliminate the pro- 
vision in existing law that not more than 
1214 percent of the total loan authorization 
may be obligated in any one State: but does 
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not alter the 12',-percent State limitation 
on grant authorization. 


Relocation payments 


Section 408: Amends section 106(f) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize relocation 
payments when the displacement is a result 
of any governmental activity in an urban 
renewal area, and of programs of voluntary 
repair and rehabilitation; increases from 
$100 to $200 the maximum amount of re- 
location payments to individuals and famil- 
ies; and increases from $2,500 to $3,000 the 
maximum amount of relocation payments to 
business establishments. 


Hotels and other transient housing 


Section 409: Amends section 106 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to prohibit hotels and 
other transient housing from being con- 
structed in urban renewal areas unless the 
community obtains a competent independ- 
ent analysis of local supply of such housing 
and determines that there is a need for such 
housing. 


Low-rent housing in urban renewal areas 


Section 410: (a) Amends section 107 of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to facilitate the 
development of federally assisted low-rent 
housing in urban renewal areas by provid- 
ing that where land to be acquired as part 
of an urban renewal project is to be used 
in whole or in part for low-rent public 
housing, it shall be made available to the 
public housing agency at a price equal to 
the amount which would be charged to 
private enterprise for rental housing with 
similar characteristics and the amount of 
such price shall be included as part of the 
development cost of the low-rent housing 
project. The local contribution in the form 
of tax exemption or tax remission required 
under the public housing law with respect 
to any such project shall be accepted as a 
local grant-in-aid under the urban renewal 
program. 

Planning requirements 


Section 411: Amends section 110(b) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to authorize the 
HHFA Administrator to expedite urban re- 
newal projects by permitting him to omit 
or to simplify present detailed requirements 
for the urban renewal plan. 


Nonresidential development 


Section 412: Amends section 110(c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to permit up to 
20 percent of the future capital grant au- 
thorization to be used for areas which are 
not predominantly residential, and which 
are not to be redeveloped for predominantly 
residential uses, even if such areas do not 
include a substantial number of slum dwell- 
ings as presently required, 


Noneash grants-in-aid 


Section 413: (a) Amends section 110(d) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide that 
improvements and facilities that are other- 
wise eligible may be credited as local grants- 
in-aid to urban renewal projects, provided 
their commencement does not precede the 
signing of the loan and grant contract for 
the project by more than 5 years. 

(b) Waives the requirement in section 
110(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 for com- 
munities whose projects could not obtain 
Federal recognition during the period from 
July 1, 1957, through December 31, 1957, be- 
cause of limitations on the HHFA Adminis- 
trator to make capital grants or to reserve 
funds. Under existing law, such Federal 
recognition is required to enable the local 
community to include local activities and 
facilities as noncash grants-in-ald. 


Credit jor interest payments 


Section 414: Amends section 110(e) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authoriez the HHFA 
to include interest on advances by a city 
(local public funds) as an item of gross proj- 
ect cost for an urban renewal project. 


Uniform date 


Section 415: Amends section 110(g) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to make uniform the 
date for determining the application of the 
“going Federal rate“ of interest under urban 
renewal contracts. 


Technical 


Section 416; Makes conforming amend- 
ments. 


Urban renewal areas involving colleges 


Section 417: Adds a new section 112 to the 
Housing Act of 1949 to— 

(1) remove “predominantly residential“ 
requirement in areas involving an educa- 
tional institution; 

(2) permit credit, toward the locality's 
one-third share, of expenditures made by the 
educational institution in purchasing prop- 
erty and in clearing the property; 

(3) permit the expenditure to be counted 
toward a community's local share provided 
the expenditure is made no more than 5 years 
prior to the signing of the loan and grant 
contract for the urban renewal project. 


Urban planning 


Section 418: Rewrites existing law to 
provide that grants-in-aid for planning as- 
sistance may be made to— 

(1) State planning agencies, or in the 
absence of any such agency, to an agency 
or instrumentality of a State government 
designated by the Governor and approved 
by the Administrator; 

State planning agencies for statewide and 
interstate comprehensive planning; 

Official State, metropolitan, and regional 
planning agencies empowered under State 
and local laws or interstate compact to 
perform metropolitan or regional planning; 
and 

Official governmental planning agencies 
for areas where rapid urbanization has re- 
sulted or is expected to result from éstab- 
lishment or increased activity of Federal 
installation. 

(2) Extend urban planning to include— 

Municipalities of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation; 

Counties of less than 50,000 population; 

Groups of adjacent communities with 
common planning problem having popula- 
tion of less than 50,000; and 

Cities, other municipalities, and counties 
suffering as a result of catastrophe which 
the President declares a major disaster. 

(3) Authorize an additional appropria- 
tion of $10 million for the program, 

(4) Authorize the Administrator to en- 
courage, in areas embracing several munici- 
palities or political subdivisions, planning 
on unified metropolitan basis to provide 
technical assistance for planning and for 
solution of problems. 

TITLE V—LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 
Declaration of policy 

Section 501: Amends section 1 of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to add the follow- 
ing policy objectives: To make adequate 
provision for larger families and for fami- 
lies consisting of elderly persons and to vest 
in local housing authorities responsibility 
for the establishment of rents and eligibil- 
ity requirements (subject to the approval 
of the Public Housing Authority). 

Central administrative office facilities 

Section 502: Amends section 2(5) of the 
act of 1937 to permit a local public hous- 
ing agency to furnish administrative facili- 
ties to the local urban renewal agency, at 
economic rent, in localities where the pub- 
lic housing agency and the local public 
agency operate as separate legal entities but 
with a common administrative staff. 

Rents and income limits 

Section 503: (a) Amends section 2(1) of 
the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to remove the 
existing requirement that rents be at least 
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20 percent of family income less certain de- 
ductions, providing instead that rents and 
income limits shall be fixed by the local 
public agency, subject to PHA approval, 
taking into consideration the rent-paying 
ability of the family and the financial 
stability and solvency of the project. 

(b) Amends section 15(7)(b) of the 1937 
act to provide that maximum rents for pub- 
lic housing may be no higher than the pri- 
vate market in the case of housing for fami- 
lies displaced by governmental action in- 
stead of 20 percent below the private mar- 
ket as is provided in all other cases. 


Minimum age for admission of single per- 
sons and elderly families to low-rent proj- 
ects 
Section 504: Amends section 2(2) of the 

U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to make the age 

requirements for admission to and occupancy 

of low-rent housing for elderly single per- 
sons and families conform to the age re- 
quirements generally applicable for bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security 
Act (65 for men, 62 for women, and 50 for 
disabled persons.) 
Authorization 

Section 505: (a) Amends section 10(i) of 
the act of 1937 by increasing the author- 
ization for new annual contribution con- 
tracts by an additional 35,000 units to be- 
come available July 1, 1959. It would also 
extend by 2 years the period during which 
the existing authorizations would be avail- 
able. This would make available for 2 addi- 
tional years, until July 31, 1960, any units 
not contracted for under the first authori- 
zation of 35,000 units which expired July 31, 
1958, would extend the second authorization 
of 35,000 units to June 30, 1961, and make 
the new authorization of 35,000 units avail- 
able until June 30, 1963. 

(b) Technical: Authorizes the President 
to increase the above authorization by no 
more than 35,000 units annually starting on 
July 1, 1960, until such time as the maxi- 
mum annual contributions are contracted 
for as provided in subsection (e) of this ti- 
tle. The authority to enter into new con- 
tracts for each such 35,000 units shall ter- 
minate 4 years after the first date on which 
such authority may be exercised. 


Payment for services 


Section 506: Amends section 15 of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to authorize local 
public housing agencies utilizing public 
services and facilities of a municipality or 
other governmental agency for which sepa- 
rate charges are made to pay such charges 
(in the same amounts as would be charged 
private persons similarly situated) without 
the necessity of any amendment to the an- 
nual contributions contract. 


Amendment of existing contracts 

Section 507: Adds to the U.S. Housing Act 
of 1937 a new section 30 directing PHA to 
amend its contracts with any local public 
housing agency (subject to the rights of 
holders of its outstanding obligations), up- 
on the request of such agency, in order to 
bring such contracts into conformity with 
7 — amendments made to the 1987 act by 
the bill. 


TITLE VI—COLLEGE HOUSING 
Housing loans 

Section 601: Amends section 401(d) of 
the Housing Act of 1950 to increase the re- 
volving fund for college housing loans by 
$300 million (the present ceiling is $925 mil- 
lion). Of the $300 million increase, $37.5 
million is reserved for “other educational 
facilities,” increasing the reservation for this 
purpose from $100 million to $137.5 million, 
and $37.5 million is reserved for student- 
nurse and intern housing facilities, increas- 
ing the reservation for this purpose from $25 
million to $62.5 million, 
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Classroom loans 


Section 602: Amends title IV of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950 by adding new section 405 
which authorizes the Administrator to make 
loans to educational institutions for the 
construction of new, or rehabilitation of 
existing classrooms, laboratories, and related 
facilities, including equipment and utilities. 
Authorizes a revolving fund of $62.5 million 
to finance the new loan program. This 
section also provides for the prevailing wage 
scale and overtime provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act to be applicable to all construe- 
tion financed with college housing loans 
except for services voluntarily donated. 


Cooperative student housing 


Section 603: (a) Amends section 404(b) of 
the Housing Act of 1950 to provide that non- 
profit student housing cooperative corpora- 
tions established for the sole purpose of 
providing housing for students (or students 
and faculty) at an educational institution, 
shall be eligible to receive college housing 
loans. 

(b) Amends section 401 of such act to re- 
quire that the note securing any such loan 
to a student housing cooperative corporation 
be cosigned by the educational institution 
where the cooperative is located. Under this 
amendment, title to the housing constructed 
with any such loan would vest in the edu- 
cational institution in the event of the dis- 
solution of the cooperative. 


TITLE VII—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 


Extension of program; increase in maturity; 
reduction in certain insurance premiums; 
labor standards 


Section 701: (a) Amends section 803(a) of 
the National Housing Act to extend the 
armed services housing mortgage insurance 
program until September 30, 1960. Under 
present law the program would expire June 
30, 1959. 

(b) Amends section 803(b) (3) of such act 
to increase from 25 to 30 years the maximum 
maturity of mortgages insured under the 
program, 

(c) Amends section 803(b) (3) of such act 
to permit the inclusion of nondwelling fa- 
cilities to serve the occupants. 

(d) Amends section 803(c) of such act to 
permit the insurance premium on a Wherry 
Act project acquired by the Defense Depart- 
ment to be reduced below the present mini- 
mum of one-half of 1 percent. 

(e) Amends section 803 of such act by 
adding a new subsection (k) which requires, 
as a condition of mortgage insurance, that 
the principal contractor or contractors en- 
gaged in the construction of the project in- 
volved certify that the laborers and me- 
chanics employed on the project are being 
paid time and one-half for overtime employ- 
ment. 


Military housing (Wherry Act) and regular 
rental housing at military bases 


Section 702: Amends section 404(a) of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to acquire section 
207 rental housing completed before July 1, 
1952, which is situated adjacent to a mili- 
tary installation and was certified as neces- 
sary military housing, in the same way that 
he is authorized under present law to ac- 
quire Wherry housing. 

(b) Amends section 404(b) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 to provide that 
the Secretary of Defense must acquire all 
of the section 207 rental housing of the 
type described above which is located at a 
military installation where section 803 hous- 
ing is being constructed; this same require- 
ment already applies under existing law to 
Wherry housing. The amendment also im- 
poses the same requirement of mandatory 
acquisition, applicable to both Wherry hous- 
ing and section 207 rental housing, where 
such housing is located at or near a mili- 
tary installation which the Secretary of 
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Defense determines to be a permanent part 
of the Military Establishment. 

(c) Amends section 407(f) of the Military 
Construction Act of August 30, 1957, to pro- 
vide that neither Wherry housing nor sec- 
tion 207 rental housing shall be declared 
substandard because the units in such hous- 
ing do not meet the minimum floor-area re- 
quirements prescribed for other military 
housing. 


Defense housing for impacted areas 


Section 703: (a) Amends title VIII of the 
National Housing Act by adding a new sec- 
tion 810 to authorize the FHA Commissioner 
to insure mortgages on single-family and 
multifamily projects (not to exceed 5,000 
units), the need for which is certified by the 
Secretary of Defense. Insurance would be 
on an acceptable risk” rather than an “eco- 
nomic soundness” basis, The projects would 
be held for rental for a period of not less 
than 5 years unless released by the military 
for sale. Priority in rental or sale is given to 
military personnel and essential civilian per- 
sonnel of the armed services as evidenced by 
certification issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

(b) Amends section 808 of the National 
Housing Act to make applicable the provi- 
sions of section 227 of the National Housing 
Act (cost certification). 

(c) Amends section 212(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to make applicable the 
prevailing wage requirements of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 


TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
Reacquisition by former owners 
Section 801: (a) Amends title IX of the 
National Housing Act to authorize the 
Commissioner, in disposing of properties ac- 
quired by him in insurance operations under 
such title, to give former mortgagor-owners 
a preference and priority of opportunity to 
reacquire such properties on prices and terms 
reasonably commensurate with the value of 
the properties and not less favorable than 
those offered by other prospective purchasers, 
(b) Amends section 608 of the National 
Housing Act to give to former mortgagor- 
owners of projects insured under that section 
the same right of reacquisition as that which 
is given to former mortgagor-owners of title 
IX projects under the amendment made by 
subsection (a). 
Surveys of public works planning 
Section 802: Amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to use during any fiscal year up 
to. $50,000 from the section 702 revolving 
fund to conduct surveys of the status and 
current volume of State and local public 
works planning and surveys of estimated 
State and local public works requirements. 


Disposal of Passyunk and Newport war hous- 
ing projects 

Section 803: (a) Extends by 2 years the 
period during which military personnel (and 
civilians employed in defense activities) 
may continue to occupy the Passyunk war 
housing projects, which are presently owned 
by the Housing Authority of Philadelphia 
pursuant to section 406 of the Housing Act 
of 1956, with occupancy preference and with- 
out regard to their income. 

(b) Amends section 406 of the Housing 
Act of 1956 to provide a similar 2-year exten- 
sion in the case of the housing project which 
was conveyed to the Housing Authority of 
Newport, R.I., under that section. 

Farm housing research 

Section 804; Amends section 603(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1957 to extend the farm 
housing research program for 2 additional 
years (until June 30, 1961) and to authorize 
appropriations of $100,000 during such addi- 
tional period. 
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VA-guaranteed and direct loans 


Section 805: Amends section 1803 (d) of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend maxi- 
mum term of VA-guaranteed and direct 
mortgages from 30 to 35 years. 


Hospital construction 


Section 806: Amends section 605 of the 
Housing Act of 1956 so as to extend for 2 
additional years (through June 30, 1960), the 
authority granted by that section for loans 
and grants to public and nonprofit agencies 
for hospital construction under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Serv- 
ices Act of 1951, where applications for such 
assistance were filed before June 30, 1953, and 
denied solely because of lack of funds. An 
appropriation of $7,500,000 would be author- 
ized for each of the 2 additional years. 


Purchase of participating interests by savings 
and loan associations 

Section 807: (a) Amends section 5(c) of 
the Home Owners! Loan Act of 1933 to permit 
savings and loan associations to purchase 
(without regard to the existing area restric- 
tion) participating interests in first mort- 
gages on 1- to 4-family homes, subject to 
two limitations: (1) No more than 20 per- 
cent of an association’s assets may be used 
to purchase such interests; and (2) the ag- 
gregate of such participations plus all out- 
standing loans which the association has 
made under the existing exception from the 
$35,000 and 50-mile limitations may not at 
any time exceed 30 percent of its assets. 

(b) Further amends section 5(c) of such 
act to provide that participating interests in 
FHA or GI mortgages shall not be taken into 
account in determining the amount of loans 
which a savings and loan association may 
make within any of the percentage limita- 
tions contained in that section (the existing 
20-percent limit on loans made without re- 
gard to the $35,000 and 50-mile restrictions, 
the new 20-percent limit on the purchase of 
participations, and the 30-percent combined 
limit). 

(c) Amends section 5(c) of the Home 
Owner's Loan Act of 1933, as amended, to 
permit an insured savings and loan asso- 
ciation to invest an amount not exceeding 
at any one time 5 percent of its withdraw- 
able accounts in loans to finance the acqui- 
sition and development of land for primarily 
residential usage. 


Voluntary home mortgage credit program 
Section 808: Amends section 610 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to extend the voluntary 


home mortgage credit program for 2 years, 
until July 31, 1961. 


Migratory farmworkers housing 


Section 809; Directs the HHFA Adminis- 
trator to study the housing needs of migra- 
tory farmworkers. 


Defense housing projects 

Section 810: Amends section 606 of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the provi- 
sions of housing in connection with national 
defense and for other purposes,“ approved 
October 14, 1950, to permit the commingling 
of Lanham Act and low-rent project funds 
and the use of all residual receipts for re- 
duction of any Federal annual contributions 
contract under the consolidated contract. 


Disposal of projects 
Section 811: Amends section 607 of the 
act of October 14, 1940 (Lanham Act), to 
authorize the PHA Commissioner to modify 
the terms of any contract relating to any 
housing projects disposed of by him to 
cooperatives. 


Planning scholarships and fellowships 


Section 812: Authorizes $300,000 to be ap- 
propriated for a 8-year period to be used 
by the HHFA Administrator to provide 
scholarships and fellowships in public and 
private nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
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cation for the graduate training of profes- 
sional city planning and housing technicians 
and specialists. 
Real estate loans by national banks 

Section 813: Adds to section 203 of the 
National Housing Act a new subsection (j) 
providing that mortgage loans insured under 
that section shall not be taken into account 
in applying the existing limitations (con- 
tained in sec. 24 of the Federal Reserve Act) 
on the total amount of real estate loans 
which a national bank may make in rela- 
tion to its capital and surplus or its time 
and savings deposits. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I commend the conferees of the Senate 
for working out as good a bill as they 
have agreed on under the circumstances. 
Having served on conferences at various 
times, I realize that the conferees must 
remain within the bounds of what the 
House and the Senate have already pro- 
vided. That being so, I commend the 
Senator from Alabama for reporting to 
the Senate the bill which has been 
brought back to the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

It is true that a great many persons 
seem to forget that when Members of 
Congress meet in conference committee 
there are certain limitations beyond 
which they cannot go. Acting within 
those limitations, in an effort to work out 
a bill, and taking into consideration the 
disagreements between the two Houses, I 
think in this instance the conference 
committee did a good job. : 

When I read some of the comments in 
the newspapers and when I hear some of 
the statements certain persons are mak- 
ing about the conference report—some- 
how or other—to put it very lightly, they 
irritate me. For instance, I read an arti- 
cle in this morning's newspaper in which 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
accused the House and the Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders of becoming willing ac- 
complices of the administration in cal- 
lous disregard of the country’s needs. 
National Chairman Robert R. Nathan 
was particularly critical of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson] for his role 
in congressional support of the housing 
and airport bills. He said in a statement 
that the Democratic leadership whip- 
lashed the Senate-House conferees on 
the two bills to accept dollar compro- 
mises which were less than the figures 
contained in the bills originally passed 
by the two Houses. He is quoted as say- 
ing, “The Democratic leadership sur- 
rendered before a shot was fired.” 

My. President, I know Bob Nathan. He 
is a very able young man. But I am 
certain that if Bob Nathan knew what 
happened in the conference committee 
and further, knew the limitations with- 
in which we were operating, he would 
not have made that kind of a statement. 

I also read in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald this morning a state- 
ment to the effect that the Committee 
on an Effective Congress had taken a 
somewhat similar stand. 

There is one point I particularly desire 
to put on record. Reference is made to 
the whiplashing of the House and Senate 
conferees by the leadership. I want to 
make it clear that the Senator from 
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Texas [Mr. JoHNson], whose name is 
mentioned in the article, did not at any 
time speak to me about a single provision 
under consideration by the conferees. 
The only thing the Senator from Texas 
ever mentioned to me was as to when 
we were going to get the conference 
under way, and later on, what progress 
we were making. 

In addition, about a week or 10 days 
ago the Senator did question me regard- 
ing the advisability of a different ap- 
proach on the VA direct loan program. 
He asked whether I would be willing to 
have the direct loan veterans’ program 
taken from the Vice President’s desk and 
acted upon as a separate measure. I 
told the Senator from Texas we had 
similar provisions in the omnibus hous- 
ing bill. I reminded the Senator that I 
had spoken to him on two previous occa- 
sions regarding the advisability of taking 
just such action. 

We have a sort of split jurisdiction on 
the subject of VA direct loans. This was 
discussed at some length when the bill 
was before the Senate. At the time I 
pointed out that whereas we were put- 
ting the VA housing provisions in the om- 
nibus bill we were going to hold a sepa- 
rately passed House bill, that is H.R. 
2256, at the desk, and later we could 
decide whether to consider the matter 
as a part of the omnibus bill or take up 
H.R. 2256 separately. 

When the Senator called me and asked 
me if I were willing to do that, I told 
him I certainly was willing to do it. I 
then contacted the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART], the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee. The bill 
H.R. 2256 was called up for considera- 
tion, and we had a brief exchange re- 
garding it here on the floor of the Senate. 
I remember the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits] and I discussed the bill 
briefly on the floor. The bill was passed. 

So far as the substance of the material 
which was before the conferees is con- 
cerned, the Senator from Texas IMr. 
JOHNSON] never mentioned that to me, 
and I do not believe he did to any other 
member of the conference committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. We worked hard. I 
will say that for the House conferees and 
for the Senate conferees. There were 
more than 100 amendments we had to 
consider, and mind you—one at a time. 
We had to work all of them out. Some 
of these were very material amendments. 
On many amendments we were far 
apart. But eventually we came together 
with a meeting of minds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senator 
from Alabama, and I have an enormous 
regard for him, as well as personal affec- 
tion, I accept at face value what the 
Senator says about the fact that this 
was a solution arrived at without the 
intermediation of the majority leader. 
I do think we owe an explanation to 
the country as to how it comes about 
that the Senate went to conference with 
a $2.1 billion authorization for urban 
renewal and the House went to con- 
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ference with a $114 billion authorization 
for urban renewal, yet we suddenly end 
up, in the conference report, with $900 
million, notwithstanding a demonstrated 
need for urban renewal. Naturally, the 
people are going to read into that result 
intendments other than the normal pro- 
cedures of a conference, where the con- 
ferees try to compromise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the people do so 
it will be because they do not know what 
the conference report willdo. Iam sure 
the Senator from New York is asking the 
question in order to get the information 
in the Recorp, because I am sure the 
Senator from New York knows what is 
involved. 

Mr. President, not once, not twice, 
but probably 50 times during the debate, 
when S. 57 was before the Senate in the 
first part of February, it was pointed out 
that a great deal of the misunderstand- 
ing about the size of the program con- 
templated in the bill had resulted from 
the fact that the proposed programs ran 
for different lengths of time. When the 
Senator from New York speaks of a bill 
going from the Senate which provided 
$2.1 billion for an urban renewal pro- 
gram, he will remember to put with that 
the fact that that was a 6-year program 
of $350 million a year. We have come 
back from conference with a 2-year pro- 
gram of $900 million; that is $500 mil- 
lion for 1 year and $400 million for the 
next, or at least $900 million for the 2 
years. Certainly that is more money per 
year than was provided by the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The conference re- 
port does not provide for so long a pe- 
riod of time. 

I would prefer the 6-year program, as 
I stated many times when we were de- 
bating the bill, because that would al- 
low time in which to make plans and 
in which to execute these plans. How- 
ever, the conferees came to the conclu- 
sion that the 2-year program, with a 
substantial amount of money to move 
the backlog which has accumulated dur- 
ing the time we have had practically no 
urban renewal money available, would 
be a great deal better. We thought it 
would be better to remove the backlog 
and to provide for 1 year further, which 
would give us 2 years in which to work 
out a program to project over a long 
period of time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is well aware of what is in the 
conference bill, but the Senator from 
Alabama, who is my friend, gave some 
indication that I was satisfied with it. 
I will say to the Senator from Alabama 
that the Senator from New York is very 
much dissatisfied. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me stop the 
Senator from New York right there to 
say that I do not believe he will find 
anywhere that I made the statement 
that I was satisfied. I can point out 
the words, I said there were many pro- 
visions in the bill which did come up 
to my desires. 
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No, I am not satisfied with the bill. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
think it is well to point out that al- 
though I have been in the Congress for 
23 years, I cannot think of a single com- 
plex bill ever passed as to which I could 
say I was completely satisfied. That is 
something we ought to remember. 

Legislation at its best is a compromise 
representing the divergent views of those 
who are conscientiously representing 
their respective constituents. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
finish my statement, if the Senator will 
permit. 

What I said was that under the cir- 
cumstances, working within the limita- 
tions we were bound by in conference 
and covering the broad field of disagree- 
ment we had, I believe we brought out 
of the conference committee just about 
as good a bill as we could hope to get. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. FREAR ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I point out that 
this was far from coming up to my own 
hopes and aspirations. 

I will yield first to the Senator from 
New York, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding, but I think the Senator 
misunderstood me. I was not presum- 
ing to say that the Senator from Ala- 
bama was satisfied. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sen- 
ator said I was satisfied with the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. The point I made was 
concerning what might have been the 
implication that I knew what was in the 
bill and was satisfied. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I know the 
Senator from New York has been very 
diligent in working for better housing. 
I compliment the Senator for his work. 
I know he would not be satisfied with 
the bill any more than I would be sat- 
isfied with it. However, I know the 
Senator has been involved in obtaining 
legislation for a long time, and he knows 
the complexities of accomplishing what 
is desired. He knows the practicalities 
involved. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to con- 
sider the merits of the bill. I think Sen- 
ators like myself could very easily vote 
against the conference report. If we did 
so, and if we combined with those who 
think there is too much money provided, 
it might mean the defeat of the confer- 


ence report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It could have that 
result. 

Mr. JAVITS. Which would frustrate 
the whole program. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say this: It 
could do that. But it would be my pre- 
diction, in that event, that we would not 
see as good a housing bill again this year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again, if the Senator 
will yield, we have a lesson from 1958, 
when no bill was passed. 

Mr.SPARKMAN, That is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, there is a 
red danger signal. I feel that those like 
myself who are going to vote for the con- 
ference report only because we must save 
the bill, while others may vote against 
it because they think it provides too 
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much while we think it provides too little, 
should be very clear of the reason for 
what was done. 

There is one thing I should like to 
have explained. The Senate passed, es- 
sentially, a first-year authorization of 
$500 million. It provided $350 million, 
which could be added to to the extent of 
$150 million, making $500 million. 

The House passed an authorization 
for $1 billion the first year. I do not 
see, therefore, where we compromised 
anything with the House. We are get- 
ting the $500 million, the lower of the 
two figures, whereas the House passed a 
$1 billion figure. We passed a $500 mil- 
lion figure. Where is the compromise? 
Why have we yielded completely, when 
there was no occasion to yield? There 
was no controversy with the House. It 
had approved twice as much as we au- 
thorized, yet we take the lesser of two 
figures. Apparently we not only take 
nothing, but we asked for nothing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I answer the 
Senator at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First of all, the 
amount in the Senate version of S. 57 
was $350 million per year over a period 
of 6 years, The Senate version also con- 
tained an escalator clause which would 
permit the President to go up by $150 
million in any 1 year. This escalator 
clause was not mandatory; I wish to be 
perfectly clear that so far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, it was mandatory, 
but I think we would all agree that the 
President would ultimately have control 
over whether or not the funds could ac- 
tually have been used. 

If, however, the President employed 
this authority—increasing the yearly 
authorization by $150 million—this 
amount would have been deducted from 
the aggregate, and in effect, we would 
use a part of our future urban renewal 
credit. 

When the Senator says that $1 billion 
was provided in the House bill for 1 year, 
that was true only as it related to an- 
other amendment which we eliminated 
from the bill—the so-called Thomas 
amendment—which provided that the 
urban renewal authorization would have 
to be appropriated, rather than provided 
for under the method the Senate in- 
sisted upon. So, in all fairness, I think 
the Senator ought to consider the two 
factors together. The provision to 
which he refers was a part of the 
amendment which permitted $1 billion a 
year. 

The amount provided for in the House 
version was $500 million a year; and 
when we eliminated the Thomas amend- 
ment, we took out any excess above the 
$500 million. We must remember that 
the most we could have had under the 
House provision was $1 billion for 2 
years. The most we could have hoped 
for under any conditions in connection 
with the Senate version was $1 billion 
for 2 years; but had we used it we would 
have been borrowing from future years. 
I still say that when we arrived at a fig- 
ure of $900 million, we arrived at a very 
good compromise, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further point? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I refer to the point 
with regard to the public disclosure of 
the names of redevelopers under title I. 
In New York State we are having quite a 
fracas as between the head of our slum 
clearance operations, Robert Moses, who 
is well known throughout the country, 
and two of our Representatives in the 
other body, who are insisting that all 
title I redevelopment projects in New 
York be investigated. 

It seems to me that a rather elemen- 
tary and minimum concession to the 
point of view that is very critical of the 
slum clearance operations might be ad- 
visable. I am interested that if there is 
to be any criticism, it should be con- 
structive, and justified, because I want 
very much to have the maximum in 
urban renewal and the maximum confi- 
dence on the part of the Congress and of 
the people of the State of New York 

Why would not the disclosure of the 
names of redevelopers and of all the 
financial interests involved be a mini- 
mum concession to my two colleagues in 
the other body who feel that this pro- 
gram is not being properly conducted? 
Why was that provision eliminated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the 
Senator from New York that it was not 
in the Senate version of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was a House 
provision. 

Mr, JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The House con- 
ferees voted to recede. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, they 
themselves eliminated it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Let me say 
to the Senator from New York that that 
was also in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the administration. 

Mr. JAVITS. The administration did 
not want it either? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It did not want 
that provision in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the Senator 
from Alabama whether, from what he 
heard in conference discussions, there is 
at least enough substance to the criti- 
cism to warrant a hearing if I should 
introduce a bill providing for one? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not wish to be- 
tray any confidences in the conference 
committee. I suppose it would be all 
right for me to say that there was simply 
no discussion of the subject. The pro- 
vision was not ours. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We did not discuss 
it. My recollection is that the House 
conferees, having the recommendation 
from the administration to omit it, de- 
cided among themselves that it should be 
omitted, and they proposed to omit it. 
There was nothing for us to do. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am minded to intro- 
duce independent legislation on the sub- 
ject. I am very glad to have the Sena- 
tor's expression. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to 
discuss the subject with the Seantor from 
New York at any time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is there any other 
feature in the bill with respect to which 
the Senator is doubtful? 

Mr. JAVITS. Les. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
make one point. I do not feel that the 
Senate gave in on any of the principal 
programs. Of course, there was a pro- 
vision of $125 million for college class- 
rooms. We compromised that at $62.5 
million. We compromised on one or two 
small items relating to scholarships and 
farm housing research, but, as I recall, 
those were the only things on which we 
compromised. 

I know the Senator from New York is 
interested in public housing. He will re- 
member the consideration we gave that 
subject when it was before the commit- 
tee. He will remember that in the bill I 
introduced originally, which was prac- 
tically the same bill as that which passed 
the Senate last year by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, I provided for carrying 
forward 17,500 units of public housing. 
The committee, by a single vote majority, 
voted to increase that figure to 35,000, 
and we went to conference with 35,000 
units, plus the pickup of 10,000 from the 
old program. 

The House approved a provision which 
would have provided for the full 140,000 
units over the next 4 years. We ar- 
rived at a compromise. I think it was 
a pretty fair compromise. Under it we 
accepted the Senate provision, so far as 
immediate allocation is concerned, but 
lodged discretion in the President to use 
the other authority as he might see fit. I 
think it was a pretty good compromise on 
that provision. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. When I referred to the 
situation which would exist if the lines 
were clear and there were no danger of 
defeating the conference report by rea- 
son of a combination of those who 
thought it was too little and those who 
thought it was too much voting against 
it, I was thinking of the urban renewal 
provisions, which are critically impor- 
tant in every large city in the country, 
including my own. I think we have 
written ourselves down very badly, and 
very much against the national interest, 
for this reason: 

There are $500 million in valid appli- 
cations now. We passed no bill in 1958, 
so there have been no authorizations to 
use during this period. As I say, there 
are in hand now applications to the ex- 
tent of $500 million. So when we pro- 
vide $500 million for the fiscal year 1960, 
that is the end of it. It is finished. 
There is no urban renewal program be- 
yond what is already in hand in terms of 
pending applications. It is true that one 
application may be withdrawn and 
another may replace it, but we are pro- 
viding only for what has already been 
“soaked up.” I believe that the urban 
renewal program is such a fruetifying 
source of further investment and re- 
habilitation of the great cities which are 
in grave danger of going downhill, with 
tremendous losses to the national in- 
terest, that this provision represents a 
basie and very deep imperfection in the 
conference report. If I did not fear that 
its friends and enemies combined could 
kill it—that is, its more zealous friends— 
I would vote against it. But under the 
circumstances I feel that we are in an 
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impasse, in which those who are dis- 
satisfied by reason of the fact that the 
bill represents too little had better go 
along with it because they might get 
stuck and find themselves voting in the 
company of those who think it is too 
much, thereby defeating the entire bill. 

The Senator asks what I object to. I 
object most strenuously to the inade- 
quacy of the treatment of urban renewal, 
one of the most constructive programs, 
even in the eyes of the administration. 
It does not involve inflation. It involves 
tremendous construction, adding to the 
assets of the country in an unparalleled 
way. 

I know that it is not necessary for me 
to “sell” the Senator from Alabama on 
this subject. I am only pointing out why 
Iam very unhappy about the conference 
report and why I feel it represents a 
housing program which is far short of 
even the minimal demands of the coun- 
try, especially of the large cities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from New York. 
I know how he feels. I know how he feels 
about the whole scope of a good housing 
program. He knows that I have been in 
favor of a good, strong urban renewal 
program. I do not come from a State 
which has large cities. I have pointed 
out, however, that smaller cities and 
towns in my State are making use of 
urban renewal. It is only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with great cities 
like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and cities of that size. Nevertheless 
there are slums even in small towns and 
cities. I have worked hard for a good, 
strong urban renewal program. If I 
understood the Senator from New York 
correctly, he said something about a 
strong urban renewal program being of 
paramount importance in the eyes of this 
administration. The Senator is bound 
to know that the administration recom- 
mended to Congress a program of urban 
renewal which would virtually kill the 
whole program. 

First of all, it recommended $200 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1959, if I remember cor- 
rectly, and $250 million for fiscal 1960. 
It also recommended $250 million for 
1961, and $250 million for 1962, if I re- 
member correctly. It recommended 
$200 million for the next 3 years, with a 
reduction during that time of the Fed- 
eral Government’s share, which would 
have required the local governments to 
increase their contributions. the Sena- 
tor knows that had we agreed to the 
program the administration recom- 
mended we would have no urban renewal, 
certainly, within a very few years’ time. 
So I submit that even $350 million a year 
is far beyond what the administration 
recommended. Under the Senate ver- 
sion we made it possible for the amount 
to be escalated to as much as $500 mil- 
lion in any year if it becomes necessary 
by reason of applications. 

I recognize that there is a backlog of 
urban renewal applications. The true 
backlog of urban renewal applications— 
those that are in process or have been 
approved and are ready to go—amount 
to $227 million at the present time. 
There are other applications in pipe- 
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line. However, the Senator from New 
York knows that it takes years to get 
some of them approved. I make this 
prediction. If the bill becomes law, as 
proposed in the conference report, and 
there is made available $500 million for 
the first year and $400 million for the 
second year, the Senator will find that 
the urban renewal program will move 
ahead and there will be no shortage of 
funds during those 2 years. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows that 
I was opposed to the administration’s 
position. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I voted against it. Or- 
dinarily the Senator from New York 
speaks very clearly, but apparently he 
has missed doing so today. What I said 
was that the administration ought to 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sen- 
ator said it was important in the eyes 


of the administration, 
Mr. JAVITS. That is correct; and it 
ought to be. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I will agree that it 
ought to be, but unfortunately it is not. 

Mr. JAVITS. The reason I made that 
point was that we talk a great deal about 
economy and inflation. I was pointing 
out that this matter represents a coun- 
ter-inflation force, because this construc- 
tion adds to the asset value of the coun- 
try in a tremendously increased propor- 
tion. Based upon the modest amount 
of funds used, we get back in value an 
enormous sum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator. He knows that he does not 
have to argue that point with me. As a 
matter of fact, I believe I am correct in 
the statement that several statisticians 
or economists have figured that in the 
case of urban renewal in a period of 17 
years, if I remember correctly, the in- 
creased income from the redeveloped 
area will put back in the Treasury of 
the United States taxes which will make 
up all the cost. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that such cal- 
culations have been made. I have great 
faith also in the fact that what counts is 
not only what one owes, but also what 
one has. I am not concerned about the 
fact that we have a national debt of $285 
billion, in round figures, if I also know 
that we are earning money and that we 
have assets in the country to meet it. 
That is the real issue. Of course I am 
not advocating that we spend money we 
do not have to spend. However, I point 
out that this is money we can very well 
spend. 

I conclude on this note. I said that 
the half billion dollars have been “soaked 
up.” Applications are on hand which 
meet all the qualifications, and they will 
use up more than the money which will 
be provided. 

The Senator from Alabama is a great 
friend of housing, and I know I do not 
have to sell him on it; nor am I trying 
to do so. I am trying to point out the 
reason why I shall support the confer- 
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ence report. Ido not want to get caught 
between the difficulty of voting against 
it because we do not like it and at the 
same time voting with those who are 
against it because they think it is too 
much; because taking such a position 
might defeat it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a matter of 
record that all the conferees did not sign 
the report. I am sure the Senator from 
New York has noticed that some of the 
conferees who have considered the mat- 
ter, as he has mentioned, seemed to think 
that it provides too much, while others 
thought it provides too little, and there- 
fore they failed to sign the report. There 
was a majority of the conferees on both 
sides who did sign the report. Some of 
the Senators seemed to think it provided 
too much, while others seemed to think it 
provided too little. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from New York shares with me the 
feeling that we never get everything we 
want in legislation. Sometimes an item 
which may seem. good or attractive, a 
Member of Congress may vote against it 
or withhold his vote as a matter of pro- 
test. However, someone must carry the 
burden of legislating, if we are to have 
laws enacted. I believed that what we 
ought to do when we come to a proposi- 
tion like that is to ask ourselves whether 
it is better to have this or to have nothing 
at all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe we have yielded 
too much to caution in this report. But, 
at the same time, I do not feel prepared 
to assume the responsibility of voting 
to reject the report and running the seri- 
ous danger of having nothing, as hap- 
pened in 1958. If we did not have that 
precedent, I would vote against the re- 
port without question, but we have that 
precedent. In the face of these omens, 
and in view of the tremendous respon- 
sibility we carry, I shall vote for the con- 
ference report in order to carry on this 
program. 

I should like to point out that we talk 
a great deal about steel negotiations. 
The conference report on housing has to 
do with one of the keystones of a pros- 
perous economic condition in the United 
States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to make one 
statement and then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Delaware, who has been 
very patient. The Senator says that we 
have been entirely too cautious. I be- 
lieve that is what he said. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is only one 
field in which he represents that to be 
true, as I understand, and that is in the 
field of urban renewal. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to repeat for 
the record, and I wish it to be clearly 
understood that the conference report 
carries $900 million for 2 years for urban 
renewal. The most we could possibly 
have gotten out of either bill was $1 bil- 
lion for 2 years, and under the housing 
bill there is a possibility that we could 
not get more than $700 million for 2 
years. As between $700 million and a 
billion dollars, $900 million represents 
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not a cautious but a very daring thing, 
when we consider the compromise be- 
tween the two. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will not say dar- 
ing. I will say under the circumstances 


that it is constructive. 
Mr. JAVITS. Let us not say daring, 
certainly. 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Constructive. 

Mr. JAVITS. May 1 finish? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to make 
this one point. 

What people like myself object to is 
that we cannot look at urban renewal, 
with its enormous amount of investment, 
except on a long-term basis, not on any 
short-term, cut-off basis. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remind the Sen- 
ator that I fought for a 6-year term. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is why I say that 
we have erred on the side of being too 
cautious. However, be that is it may, I 
believe we have explored the situation 
fully, and I am very grateful to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, first, I 
believe the Senator from Alabama is 
aware of the fact that not only is the 
administration perturbed about the 
budget; I think he realizes that many 
other persons, including some Members 
of Congress, are perturbed about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Including myself. 
I am very much perturbed because in 
less than 2 weeks from now we shall 
come to the end of the present fiscal 
year having a budget which is $13 billion 
out of balance. I do not worry about 
the closeness of the balancing of the 
1960 budget. I hope it will balance. 
However, I do not understand why so 

persons become concerned about 
the 1960 budget but are not concerned 
about the 1959 budget. That is the 
budget about which I am concerned. 
We shall be $13 billion out of balance 
in the operation of the Government this 
year; yet we never hear anything said 
about that. Iam concerned about 1959 
as well as 1960. 

Mr. FREAR. I believe the Senator 
is concerned about both years. Did I 
understand the Senator to say that the 
budget will be $13 billion out of balance 
at the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Delaware should know better than I; 
he is a member of the Committee on 
Finance. Is not that the present esti- 
mate? 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Del- 
aware is junior to the Senator from 
Alabama in membership on the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is my under- 
standing that that is the latest figure. 
I respect the Senator’s position on the 
powerful Committee on Finance, which 
acts on measures levying taxes and is 
trying to keep taxes in balance with 
expenditures. 

Mr. FREAR. I hope that the deficit 
for this fiscal year will not be $13 billion; 
but I realize, from what the Senator 
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from Alabama has said, that the figure 
will be near that point. 

To get back to the question, did the 
Senator from Alabama say that not all 
the conferees signed the report? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Was that on the Senate 
side only, or on both sides? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; on both sides. 

Mr. FREAR. I gather that the reason 
why some of the conferees did not sign 
the report was that some of them 
thought the amount was too little, while 
others thought it was too much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. As the Senator from 
Alabama has said, that is the reason why 
we have conferences. Conferences en- 
able the two Houses to adjust their dif- 
ferences by enabling the confrees to give 
a little and take a little as the circum- 
stances may warrant at the time of the 
conference. 

The table prepared by the staff of the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
which the Senator from Alabama is fa- 
miliar, gives rise to certain questions on 
the part of the junior Senator from 
Delaware. 

First, I refer to the item about which 
I was talking with the distinguished 
Senator from New York, the subject of 
urban renewal. As I understand, from 
the table which has been prepared, the 
administration in S. 65 and S. 612 pro- 
posed $1,550 million in grants for urban 
renewal over a 6-year period. The con- 
ference report proposes, under S. 57, a 
$900-million grant over a 2-year period. 
Do I express that proposal accurately? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; it was $1,500 
million in the House version of the bill. 
Is the Senator referring to the $1,500 
million proposed by the House bill? 

Mr. FREAR. No, by S. 65. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh; the Senator 
means the administration bill does he? 

Mr. FREAR. Les. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is correct. 
That amount was favored over a 6-year 
period. Under the scheme I outlined in 
the colloquy with the Senator from New 
York a few minutes ago, whereby the 
amount contributed by the local author- 
ity or the local government would go up 
until at the end of a 6-year period, the 
payments would be on a 50-50 basis, or a 
matching basis. As it is now, the Fed- 
eral Government contributes two-thirds 
of the net cost, and the local government 
one-third. 

As I explained when the bill was un- 
der consideration, when we consider all 
the money which goes into the plan, the 
fringe costs and such items, the amount 
actually paid today is on a basis of dol- 
lar-for-dollar spending. 

Mr.F REAR. The cost of land acquisi- 
tion is borne by which contributor—the 
State government or the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is where the 
net cost comes into consideration. The 
local authority buys the property, razes 
the buildings, and sells the land for re- 
development. After that has been done, 
there is a net cost. The Federal Gov- 
ernment takes care of two-thirds of that 
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cost, and the local government takes 
care of one-third of it. 

Mr. FREAR. How much of the au- 
thorization under urban renewal grants, 
if the measure shall be enacted, will be 
spent in fiscal 1960? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Under the new bill, 
none at all. It will take anywhere from 
3 to 7 years from the time when the 
program is started until it is com- 
pleted, and probably 3 or 4 years be- 
fore it is underway and even a single 
dollar will be spent. 

The reason why nothing is reflected 
in the 1960 budget is that the matter 
was already provided for in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message earlier in the year. 
As I recall, $103 million was to be spent 
in fiscal 1960 under the urban renewal 
program, but this amount preexisted the 
urban renewal program. It will be 3 or 
4 years before a single dollar of this 
money will be shown in the budget. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I fail to realize 
why there is a difference of opinion as 
between $1,550 million to be spent over 
& 6-year period and the $900 million to 
be spent over a 2-year period, if there 
will be no immediate effect on the budget. 
Is it true that the administration is rec- 
ommending $1,550 million in urban re- 
newal grants, and that the conference 
report is providing $900 million for ur- 
ban renewal grants, the difference being 
the period of time in which the money 
will be spent? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I am not quite 
sure I understand all the talk about bal- 
ancing the budget, or the effect this item 
will have upon balancing the budget. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
look at the columns at the right of the 
table, I can give some comparative 
statements. The administration bill, 
had it become effective—there were 
really two of those bills—would have had 
an impact on the 1960 budget in the 
amount of $4,600,000. S.57 if passed 
the Senate it would have had an impact 
on the budget in the amount of $22,100,- 
000. The House version of S. 57 would 
have had an impact on the 1960 budget 
in the amount of $34,600,000. The con- 
ference report bill will have an impact in 
the amount of $28,500,000. That is the 
total amount which would be involved in 
the 1960 budget. In other words, the 
conference report figure exceeds the ad- 
ministration’s request by $23,900,000. 

The Senator from Delaware undoubt- 
edly has seen editorials and articles, in 
the course of the weeks and months dur- 
ing which the bill has been discussed, 
and has heard commentators speak, 
about the multi-billion dollar bill, and 
the hundreds of millions of dollars by 
which the budget would be thrown out 
of balance in 1960. The total amount 
chargeable to the budget in fiscal 1960 
would be only $28.5 million. 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly, that is true. 
I have read the newspaper headlines. 
As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I am unable to 
appreciate fully all that has been pub- 
lished in the press. But I think the ef- 
fect the enactment of S. 57 will have on 
the taxpayers, and, indirectly, on the 
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budget ought to be made clear to the 
taxpayers. 

But I return to the difference between 
the administration’s recommendation of 
$1,550 million and the $900 million au- 
thorized by Senate bill 57. The proposal 
of the administration is for a 6-year 
period, whereas the conference report 
provides for a 2-year period. Are those 
differences an indication of how much 
will actually be granted in that period of 
time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not in that time, 
but in that time plus such additional 
period as may be necessary in order to 
get the applications through. There is 
a long process in preparing the applica- 
tions and putting them through, before 
a single dollar is spent. 

For instance, the program was first 
set up under the Housing Act of 1949. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is referring to the urban renewal 
program; is he not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It was then 
called the slum clearance program. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Delaware will remember that the late 
Senator Taft, of Ohio, was very strongly 
in favor of this program. He was the 
one who largely worked out this for- 
mula. 

I remember his testimony before our 
committee. He testified that he thought 
the two-thirds one-third division, as 
between the Federal Government and 
the local governments, was correct, be- 
cause there would be many local ex- 
penditures in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not share. 

Over the 10 years the program has 
been in existence we have authorized a 
total of $1,350 million. The Senator 
from Delaware may be interested to 
know that only $180 million has actually 
been spent; and for 1960, the total budg- 
eted amount is $104 million, 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama a question about a matter 
which certainly gives me some concern: 
Could it be stated that the $900 million 
would be authorized over a 2-year pe- 
riod; and, if we multiply it by 3, it 
would be $2,700 million, as compared to 
the administration’s program, this year, 
of $1,550 million? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; because the 
$900 million for the 2 years represented 
the thinking of the conference commit- 
tee as to what would be necessary to 
take care of the accumulated backlog 
and, in addition, to move it through 1 
year of orderly programing. 

The Senator from Delaware realizes, 
I am sure, that last year we had no leg- 
islation for additional urban renewal 
funds. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So I think we could 
say, in fairness, that the $900 million 
represents approximately a 3-year pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
5 from Alabama yield further to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield further to the 
Senator from Delaware? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say that I also 
recognize—as I am sure the Senator 
from Alabama does; and if I am in error, 
I know he will correct me—that this is 
an authorization measure. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. And before it can be- 
come effective, an appropriation must be 
made.’ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

However, let me say that the program 
can be contracted for, without an ap- 
propriation. But before any money is 
spent, it must be appropriated. 

Mr. FREAR. But is there not a moral 
obligation—if nothing more—that the 
money will be appropriated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think so. 

Mr. FREAR. In other words, if Con- 
gress authorizes it, is not that tanta- 
mount to an appropriation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think so. 

Mr. FREAR. Even after the money is 
authorized, if the same procedure which 
has been followed since 1949 were to be 
followed in the next 6 years, is it not 
logical to assume that the $900 million 
would be made available for urban re- 
newal grants? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. But I wish 
to draw attention to a distinction be- 
tween the phrase “be made available” 
and the phrase “be spent,” because the 
first is what is authorized. Of course, 
the $900 million will be authorized, we 
think, within the 2-year period. 

So far as “being spent” is concerned, 
some of it may not be spent for 10 or 12 
years. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me ask this ques- 
tion, to clear up the matter in my mind, 
although Iam sure it is clear in the mind 
of the Senator from Alabama: Under an 
authorization, is it necessary for the ad- 
ministration to take action to make the 
funds available to the cities? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. Or, in plain terms, does 
not the administration have a veto power 
in that connection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us approach 
this point in two ways: First of all, in 
order to have an allocation made, the 
city or the local authority must file its 
application with the Housing Agency, 
and must have the application approved 
by that agency, before any amount may 
be allocated. 

If the Senator from Delaware is speak- 
ing of the President’s broad power to 
control expenditures, certainly we recog- 
nize the fact that the President can im- 
pound funds. So the President does 
have what might be termed a veto power, 
although normally such power is not ex- 
ercised. But we know that there have 
been times when the President has im- 
pounded funds which were proposed for 
expenditure for certain purposes. 

Mr. FREAR, If the conference report 
is agreed to and the bill is signed by the 
President, if the President or the admin- 
istration were then to determine that the 
$900 million, as provided for in Senate 
bill 57, should not be made available over 
a period of 6 years, but, rather, believed 
that the $1,550 million, as recommended 
by the administration under Senate bill 
65, should be made available, what would 
be done in that case? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The administra- 
tion cannot change the term, nor can it 
change the amount, except through the 
President’s inherent power to impound 
funds. 

The Senator from Delaware may recall 
that in reporting the Emergency Hous- 
ing Act, last year, we had a debate about 
the power of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to demand from the 
Treasury the funds provided by previous 
legislation. Perhaps the Senator from 
Delaware will recall that in the report 
to accompany the Emergency Housing 
Act of 1958 we included a paragraph in 
which we stated that we recognized the 
inherent power of the Executive to con- 
trol the expenditure of funds, under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Mr. FREAR. Is that not just as true 
under this measure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. As a matter 
of fact, in this measure we do not in- 
clude a provision that the allocations 
must be made within 2 years. We say 
that the $500 million shall become avail- 
able on July 1, 1959, and the $400 million 
shall become available on July 1, 1960. 
All of that will be available until it is re- 
served for specific projects. 

Mr. FREAR. Then is it not true that 
the administration can permit the $900 
million to be granted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; unless the 
President exercises his inherent power 
to impound funds. Although that power 
exists, and although it was recognized 
by our committee in its report, I repeat 
that it is quite unusual for the President 
to impound funds which have been made 
available by Congress. The President 
has done so; I believe the President im- 
pounded 10 percent of the defense ap- 
propriations, within the past several 
years, 

Mr. FREAR. Would not that be sim- 
ilarly within his power, in connection 
with this program? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. As a matter of fact, in 
that case, actual appropriations were in- 
volved, were they not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr, FREAR. Whereas this measure 
in substance provides for an authoriza- 
tion, although a moral obligation to ap- 
propriate the money? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, each one was 
by an act of Congress, 

Mr. FREAR. Les. 

Do I correctly understand the Senator 
from Alabama to say that $227 million 
oi requests for urban renewal were ready 
for approval? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In fact, I be- 
lieve that most of such requests have 
been approved. 

Mr. FREAR. How are they divided as 
between or among the various States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suppose that in- 
formation can be obtained, but we do 
not have it before us now. 

Mr. FREAR. Of course I am inter- 
ested in any application for approval 
which might be made by a State. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We certainly can 
obtain that information and I shall re- 
quest it. I ask unanimous consent at 
this point that the information request- 
ed by the Senator from Delaware be in- 
cluded in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 

Requests for capital grant authority on 


hand as of June 19,1959 
Thousands of dollars] 
In process 
In 
New | Exist- | stand- 
proj- ing by 
Total ect proj- | status 
appli- | ects 
eations 


Total 
(28,847). 58, 799 


41,395 | 17,404 | 168,048 
Alabama 1,066 | 1,06 
Aluska al 13 — ee 
Arizona... 


Mr. FREAR. Let me ask whether 
there is a limitation on the amount 
which any State can be granted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; 12½ percent 
is the maximum which may be reserved 
for any one State. 

Mr. FREAR. I recall one of the com- 
mittee meetings in which the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
New York were very helpful to the junior 
Senator from Delaware, and he, of 
course, appreciates that consideration— 
and the votes, I might add. But the 
Senator from New York, I think, in re- 
sponse to questions, stated that the State 
of New York had been able to avail it- 
self of the maximum amount allocated 
and granted under previous legislation. 
Is that true? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. New York reached 
its maximum percentage some 2 or 3 
years ago. That is correct. 

In addition to that 1244 percent, there 
is a cushion of $100 million to take care 
of extreme cases. 

Mr. FREAR, There is no limitation 
on that amount so far as its division 
among the States is concerned, is there? 
It a State qualifies, it could, conceivably, 
take the full $100 million? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It could share in 
that amount over and above its 12% 
percent. 

Mr. FREAR. To the full extent of 
$100 million? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. I 
believe New York State is the only 
State 

Mr. FREAR. That has been in a po- 
sition to take advantage of that pro- 
vision. That fact is not to be stated as 
something against the State of New 
York. I am certainly not indicating any 
criticism in any of my questions. But 
is there in S. 57 a similar cushion such 
as the one the Senator referred to, a $100 
million authorization to be available in 
an extreme emergency in any of the 
States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That provision is in 
the general law, of which Senate bill 57 
is simply an amendment. We do not 
add to that cushion. 

Mr. FREAR. No, but once the $100 
million has been granted, it cannot be 
granted again. Is that correct? 
ri SPARKMAN. It remains until 


Mr. FREAR. S. 57 would provide no 
prohibition against the use of whatever 
remaining part of that $100 million has 
not been granted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. None whatsoever. 

Mr. FREAR. But no additional 
amount is authorized under S. 57. Is 
that correct? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has cleared up in my mind some of 
the questions I had. I am sure that as 
the debate continues, there will be much 
more clarification. Ido not wish to take 
up any more of the Senator’s time. I 
notice other Senators are anxious to 
question the Senator from Alabama. I 
appreciate his indulgence in my ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the in- 
terest shown by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who is a member of our commit- 
tee, and who has helped formulate hous- 
ing legislation from time to time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to go 
over the figures set forth under urban 
renewal. The provision of $1,550 mil- 
lion covers a 6-year period. My question 
is, Does it mean the $1,550 million will 
be equally divided for each of the 6 
years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; it does not. 
The Senator may recall that a while ago, 
in discussing this matter with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] I point- 
ed out that the amount was available 
in varying sums, with a variation in the 
formula of contribution as between the 
local and Federal Governments. 

If the Senator will wait a moment, I 
will read the figures which the adminis- 
tration proposed. First, the adminis- 
tration asked that Congress provide $100 
million to the President, to be spent at 
his discretion. That is the first $100 
million. 

Then, $100 million for fiscal 1959; $250 
million for 1960; $250 million for 1961; 
$250 million for 1962; $200 million in 
each of the years 1963, 1964, and 1965. 

In the meantime, by the time the $200 
million figure was reached, the States 
would have been contributing 50 percent 
and the Federal Government 50 percent. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the Presi- 
dent recommended a program which, 
on the average, would have made avail- 
able about $250 million a year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the amount 
gradually was reduced, because we rec- 
ommended that the municipalities, in 
the course of 4 years, increase their con- 
tribution from 33 percent up to a level 
of 50 percent, making their contribution 
equal to that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now, the Senate's 
version 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Before we get 
away from that point, let me repeat 
something I said a while ago. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even though today the 
formula provides one-third local and 
two-thirds Federal contribution, when 
we take into consideration all the 
money which is spent on one of these 
projects, the actual cost runs to a pro- 
portion of 50-50. The mayor of the 
Senator’s own city, who serves in the 
same place in which the distinguished 
Senator served for a long time, testified 
before our committee, and he gave the 
figures which the city of Cleveland had 
spent on projects in that city. He 
showed that the total spent by the city 
was a little more than 50 percent of 
the aggregate amount. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us get back to the 
$1,500 million figure. How much would 
be available for 1960? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And for 1961? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under Senate bill 57, 
it was recommended that there be made 
available $350 million a year. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the House 
version, it would have been $250 million 
a year, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. Under the 
House proposal, the amount was actually 
$500 million a year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 
The appropriation for each of the 2 fiscal 
years in which the $1,550 million would 
be spent would have been $750 million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That figure is a 
little misleading. We must understand 
the whole story in order to place that 
figure in its proper light. Let us go back 
to the bill. The House committee re- 
ported a bill which provided $500 million 
a year for 3 years. While it was being 
considered in the House, there was 
added to the bill the Thomas amend- 
ment, offered by Representative THomas, 
of Texas, which changed the method of 
financing and provided that the financ- 
ing should be by appropriations. 

As a part of that amendment, he took 
the same amount the House had pro- 
vided for 3 years and telescoped the 
amount, making it available in the 2 
years. But the conferees did away with 
the Thomas amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the conference 
report there is provided $900 million for 
2 years. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much for the 
first year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Five hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The conference re- 
port has lifted the amount by approxi- 
mately $250 million over what the Presi- 
dent recommended, and by $150 million 
over what the Senate bill provided for 
the first year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amount is $150 
million. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator from Ala- 
bama to say that the administration had 
requested $100 million for the first year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. But that was 
fiscal year 1959. The Senator from Ohio 
asked me specifically about fiscal year 
1960. 

Mr. FREAR. Iam sorry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The $500 million 
which the conferees recommend is $250 
million more than the President recom- 
mended, and $150 million more than the 
Senate provided in the bill it passed, for 
1960. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
let me deal with two things which I 
think will throw some light on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is one of those 
questions which can hardly be answered 
yes or no. Two things ought to be 
pointed out. 

First, the President’s request was for 
$100 million for 1959, which, added to 
the $250 million for 1960, would have 
totaled $350 million for the 2 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Les. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Whereas under the 
bill as it passed the Senate, for that 
same period of time there would have 
been $350 million, and under the bill as 
it passed the House there would have 
been $500 million. 

The second point to which I invite 
the Senator’s attention—and I am sure 
the Senator will remember it—is that 
we also wrote in the bill, on the floor, 
an escalator clause. We realized a 
backlog had been built up. There was 
a provision that as much as $500 million 
could be spent in any single year, pro- 
vided it did not increase the overall 
total for the 6 years. In other words, if 
the money were spent it would be taken 
out of the $2.1 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us consider 1961. 
There will be provided $400 million, un- 
der the conference report, if it shall be 
agreed to? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is more than 
the Senate bill provided for 1961? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Except for the es- 
calator clause. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. And it is more 
than the President's recommendation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. $150 million more. 
Let us go one step further, and say it is 
$100 million less than the Senate pro- 
vided. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Alabama, in answer to a question of the 
Senator from Delaware, said that these 
moneys must be appropriated by the 
Appropriations Committee. It is my 
understanding that the financing will 
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be provided by the sale of bonds, or 
what Senators have been calling “back- 
door financing.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. The alloca- 
tion is on contracts. Then, when the 
time comes to pay the money, the money 
is appropriated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
matter will go to the Appropriations 
Committee, for it to consider whether 


the money shall be granted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Whether the 
money shall be spent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Whether it shall be 
spent. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The allocation is 
made on the basis of this authorization. 
Then there has to be an appropriation. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the provisions 


of the bill there will be no circumvent- 
ing of the powers vested in the Appro- 
priations Committee, either to grant or 
not to grant these moneys? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to be ab- 
solutely fair and frank with the Sen- 
ate. Under the authorization which 
would be contained in the bill, if en- 
acted into law, power would be given 
to the agency to allocate. The Senator 
from Delaware pointed out that this 
would become a moral responsibility. 
After the allocations, it might be 2, 3, 
or 4 years before the time would come 
for expenditures. 

As I pointed out a few minutes ago, 
we have been conducting a $350 million 


a year program, but under the program 


the amount to be spent this year, which 
is 10 years after the program started, 
is only $103 million. This money is 
appropriated on recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee. Of course, 
the request will have to be justified. 
It will have to be shown that that much 
money is required. However, I should 
think that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee would regard it as a moral obliga- 
tion to take care of the allocation after 
it is made. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for.a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee really would have no choice at 
all but to pay the bill, would it? The 
money would be actually spent, would 
it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, it would not 
be spent. It would be committed. 

Mr. BUSH. It would be under con- 
tract? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, it would be 
under contract. As I have said, the 
request would have to be fully justified, 
to show that the rate of spending was 
required, but certainly I would regard 
it as a moral liability and a moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. BUSH. Would the Senator not 
regard it as a legal commitment, after 
the Government had contracted for the 
expenditure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The commitment 
is there. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know that 
the word “legal” adds anything to it, 
but it is a commitment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would mean there 
would be nothing for the Appropriations 
Committee to do but to provide the 
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money to fulfill the moral or legal ob- 
ligation, whichever occurred? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Appropria- 
tions Committee would be the commit- 
tee to determine that justification was 
provided. 

Mr. FREAR. Suppose the Appropria- 
tions Committee did not recommend 
that the money be appropriated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think it 
would be a matter of a lawsuit, if that 
is what the Senator means, but I would 
feel very bad if ever, on a commitment 
such as this, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee did not provide the requisite 
appropriations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. A declination of the 
Appropriations Committee to grant the 
money would amount to a stopping of 
the program, would it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The commit- 
ments then made would simply be 
stopped. 

Before we go further I should like to 
mention another point. A great deal is 
being said about the method of financ- 
ing. There is not one single dollar of 
financing in the conference report rec- 
ommendation contrary to what has been 
in the housing program all along, or 
contrary to what was recommended in 
the President's program. That came out 
in the hearings before our committee. 

If Senators will look at the transcript 
of the hearings, starting on page 83, 
they will observe that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] apparently had the idea 
that we were proposing a new kind of 
“back-door” financing, and he started 
asking some questions. Mr. Mason said 
that there was no difference whatsoever 
in the approach. He said, “Senator 
SPARKMAN has indicated that there are 
certain differences, but substantially the 
bill is intended to follow the same pat- 
tern.” 

The Senator from Virginia asked Mr. 
Mason: 

Is there any difference in the method of 
financing between S. 57— 


The bill I had introduced 
and S. 6122 


Which was the administration bill, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHA RTI. Mr. Mason’s answer 
was: 

No; they follow the same pattern. 


In other words, the procedure pro- 
posed is exactly what has been in exist- 
ence down through the years in the 
housing program, and what was re- 
quested by the administration this year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have one or two 
more questions, if the Senator will yield 
further. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to go 
back to a consideration of the amount. 
As I pointed out, if we start comparing 
the President’s program by the years, we 
get thrown a little off the track, because 
the President asked $200 million addi- 
tional which would have been available 
in fiscal year 1959. If we consider the 
entire period of time—1959, 1960, and 
1961—the amount to'be provided under 
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the President’s program was $700 mil- 
lion; the amount to be provided under 
the Senate bill was $700 million in 2 
years; and the amount to be provided 
under the House bill was $1 billion. The 
amount which the conference committee 
has recommended is $900 million. That 
is exactly how close we are. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one further question. 
I am now referring to page 50 of the 
conference report, under the heading 
“College housing.” I find the follow- 
ing language: 

The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would 
establish a new college classroom loan pro- 
gram, with a revolving fund of $125 million 
for the purpose of construction or rehabili- 
tation of classrooms, laboratories, and re- 
lated facilities including equipment and 
utilities. The conference substitute retains 
this provision of the Senate bill except that 
the amount of the revolving fund is set at 
$62.5 million. 


My query is this: If this housing pro- 
gram of the Nation is in part intended 
to develop the economy and to provide 
work, what is the theory under which 
the Federal Government says that the 
colleges must pay time and a half for 
all work done in excess of regular hours? 
What is the theory underlying the pro- 
vision by the Congress that that shall 
be done? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A good many years 
ago, long before either of us came to the 
Congress, the Congress passed what was 
known as the Davis-Bacon Act. Sub- 
sequently, the prevailing wage-scale re- 
quirement of the Davis-Bacon Act has 
been applied, from time to time, to 
various housing programs. As a matter 
of fact, the prevailing wage scale has 
been administratively applied to the col- 
lege housing program over the last 
several years. This year the House 
wrote the provision in the college hous- 
ing program. The argument was that 
the situation should be uniform through- 
out the housing program. In addition 
the House required time-and-a-half re- 
quirement of the act to be applied to 
the college housing program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I notice on page 51 
that the provision has also been made to 
apply to armed services housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The same answer 
applies. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The language reads: 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion, not in the Senate bill, which would re- 
quire contractors on military housing proj- 
ects to pay time and a half for overtime. 
The conference substitute retains this pro- 
vision of the House amendment but provides 
that it shall apply only to housing built 
under section 803, so as to exclude privately 
owned housing built under sections 809 and 
810. 


My question is this: If the require- 
ment of time and a half is not made to 
apply under sections 809 and 810, which 
deal with private construction, why is it 
made to apply to housing which deals 
with public construction? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the answer 
I gave a few minutes ago applies. Sec- 
tion 803 relates to Government housing. 
Sections 809 and 810 relate to privately 
constructed single-family dwellings. We 
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took the attitude that certainly the 
Government had no right to apply these 
rules to housing being built by the in- 
dividual for himself, but when we come 
to Government contracts, the provision 
should be uniform. The same provisions 
which are applicable in connection with 
other Government contracts should be 
made to apply here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree that the 
Government should not tell the builder 
of private housing that he must pay time 
and a half for overtime; but if that 
principle is sound with reference to pri- 
vate housing, it should also be sound 
with reference to military housing, 
Armed Services housing. There is no 
justification for applying one formula 
to one type and a different formula to 
another type. They are entitled to time 
and a half if the morality of the pro- 
posal warrants it, and if the economy 
justifies it. But I have a fear that, since 
the taxpayers’ money is to be spent, the 
tendency is to say “time and a half.” In 
the other instance, in which the money 
of private persons was to be spent, there 
was some fear about saying, “Pay time 
and a half.” 

If the Senator will further yield, I 
make these remarks because I believe 
that if the Federal Government is exert- 
ing itself to the limit in stimulating the 
economy of the Nation, we should not 
apply Federal moneys, being put up by 
the taxpayers, to provide for “feather- 
bedding” and for other wasteful expend- 
itures, which merely contribute to the 
inflation from which we are suffering. 

Iam very grateful to the Senator from 
Alabama. He is always most courteous 
and most desirous of imparting infor- 
mation which is reflective of the facts. 
There has never been any concealment 
on his part. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I appreciate his 
participation. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. FREAR. Following up the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE], I believe the Bacon-Davis Act 
extends further than merely application 
to overtime hours. Does it not provide 
for a rate per hour as set by the Secre- 
tary of Labor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it provides for 
prevailing wages. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but the Secretary 
of Labor determines the prevailing 
wages. 

Mr. KEATING. The rate is computed 
in the light of the local wage rate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The prevailing 
wages in the area, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, are to apply. I think 
that is the way it is stated. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has been a Member of Congress for 
many years longer than I have. I 
should like to ask him a question. In 
voting on a conference report, it is my 
understanding that we must vote it 
either up or down. There is no way for a 
Member of the Senate to express his 
judgment as to whether the appropria- 
tion for urban renewal is too small or too 
great in relation to loans for college 
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housing, for example. If he approves of 
the college housing plan provision, he 
must vote for the urban renewal pro- 
vision, whether he thinks it is too large or 
too small. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There may be 
some exceptions, but generally that is 
the rule. A conference report must be 
voted up or down. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly would 
be the last person in the world to claim 
that the bill is perfect, and is all that we 
want in every respect. I know very well 
from my legislative experience that I do 
not get bills exactly as I want them 
to be. 

Mr. President, I yield the fioor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in opposition to the conference 
report. 

It has been stated this afternoon that 
this must be a good bill. I am not quite 
sure what the definition of. “good” is 
when applied to a piece of legislation, 
but I presume it means that it is satis- 
factory to the person who says it is 
good. That I can hardly dispute. 

On the other hand, it is contended 
that the bill is good because certain 
Senators voted against the bill on the 
basis that it did not go far enough, did 
not authorize enough spending; whereas 
other members of the conference com- 
mittee voted against it because they felt 
it went too far, and that it violated the 
budget and made it difficult for succeed- 
ing budgets to be balanced. 

So, on the other hand, there are those 
who are willing to bust“ the budget 
and, on the other hand, the opponents 
of the bill whom we could call budget 
balancers. We have, asI say, from each 
of these groups Senators who refused to 
sign the report. 

Therefore it must be good, it is 
reasoned, because it stands between 
those two opposite views. My point is 
that it is not good at all, because those 
who wish to disregard the budget and 
those who wish to respect it cannot 
both be right. One side must be right 
and the other side must be wrong. If 
they were both right, it would be a good 
bill, because it would be in the middle. I 
claim it is not a good bill and would 
make bad legislation, because it goes far 
beyond the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration with respect to the whole 
subject, and violates the budget. 

I should like once more to voice my 
objection to the principle of an omnibus 
bill in connection with this important 
legislation. I have felt, and I still feel, 
very strongly that this bill—— 

Mr. President, may we have order? I 
can hardly hear myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. BUSH. I have felt, and I still feel, 
that the bill contains very important 
sections which are unrelated. I believe 
urban renewal and slum clearance are 
quite unrelated to college housing or col- 
lege classroom legislation, and that pub- 
lic housing is unrelated to college housing 
or residential housing. 

These things are all tossed into one 
package. It makes it very difficult for 
Senators to be discriminating about 
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these various important issues. Sepa- 
rate bills should be presented to us, in- 
stead of one omnibus bill, so that each 
one of these important subjects could 
be considered very carefully on its own 
merits. 

Mr. President, as one of the Senate 
conferees, I have withheld my signature 
from the conference report on the omni- 
bus housing bill because the conference 
substitute is extravagant, wasteful, and 
violates important principles of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

I have done so with regret. I regard 
continuation of sound housing pro- 
grams, especially in the field of slum 
clearance and urban renewal, as essen- 
tial, and I am completely aware of the 
importance to home buyers and home- 
builders of the FHA mortgage insurance 
program contained in the bill. 

President Eisenhower has submitted 
to the Congress sound proposals for con- 
tinuation of these programs, and other 
socially desirable undertakings such as 
housing for the elderly and loans for 
the construction of college facilities. 
The conference substitute should be re- 
jected, and the President's recommenda- 
tions should be promptly accepted and 
a new bill brought to the floor. Political 
maneuvering has too long delayed an 
acceptable housing bill. 

My own State of Connecticut has 
much at stake in urban renewal. Many 
communities, small as well as large, 
have programs underway or in advanced 
stages of preparation. The State itself 
assists municipalities in pressing for- 
ward with this vital work. Some of our 
communities have been hampered by 
the current shortage in authorizations 
for Federal capital grants. 

But the people of Connecticut and of 
all America have a great deal more at 
stake in a return to fiscal responsibility 
by the Congress. The conference sub- 
stitute is a step backward instead of 
forward on that path of fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

I especially regret that a majority of 
the House conferees voted to scuttle the 
Thomas amendment which would have 
required review by the Appropriations 
Committees of the added budget ex- 
penditures provided in the bill. Instead, 
the conference substitute continues the 
system of “back door” drains upon the 

Treasury which have done so much to 
prevent the Congress from recapturing 
control of the fiscal affairs of the United 
States. 

The urban renewal program is fi- 
nanced by this back door“ method of 
automatic borrowings from the Treas- 
ury. I concede that this is an easier 
way of obtaining funds for programs in 
which one is interested than the some- 
times painful process of justifying ex- 
penditures to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. But in good conscience I cannot 
acquiesce in such a financing method 
for urban renewal, and for public hous- 
ing, and oppose it for other programs. 
Thus, I regard the scuttling of the 
Thomas amendment alone as reason 
1 to reject the conference substi- 

ute. 

I also take particular exception to the 
removal of the stimulus, provided in the 
Senate bill, for States to underwrite a 
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part of the cost of urban renewal. I 
refer to the Senate provision which 
would have given priority to urban re- 
newal projects aided by a State grant 
equal to or exceeding one-half of the lo- 
cal share. 

The President has proposed a gradual 
reduction, over a 4-year period, in the 
Federal share, now two-thirds or more, 
to one-half, with States and municipali- 
ties paying the remaining one-half. 
This would give an incentive to States 
to assume their rightful share of re- 
sponsibilities for urban renewal. It 
could make possible substantially larger 
total amounts of public funds for this 
essential work than can be made avail- 
able by continued reliance upon the 
Federal Government to carry the major 
share of the load. Unfortunately, this 
recommendation was not accepted by 
either the Senate or the House, and 
so the matter was not subject to con- 
ference action. But the Senate bill did 
contain the priority provision, which I 
sponsored in committee as an amend- 
ment. The elimination from the con- 
ference substitute of this lesser incentive 
to the States is regrettable and adds to 
the objectionable nature of the bill. It 
will encourage the unfortunate tendency 
on the part of the mayors of America 
to turn to Washington for all financial 
help in meeting problems which are, in 
large part at least, a responsibility of 
the States. 

In connection with the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program, which 
I have supported from the very start, 
and support today, I should like to make 
the point, that the time has come for 
us not to plunge heavily overboard, but 
to act cautiously and carefully in mak- 
ing generous appropriations, such as 
those proposed by the President and by 


-his administration in the early part of 


this year. The President has proposed 
a 6-year program to cost, on the aver- 
age approximately $225 million a year. 
That is an adequate allocation, under 
present circumstances, for a program of 
slum clearance and urban renewal. 

We have not seen the final verdict on 
this great program. Not many projects 
have yet been completed. Indeed, I un- 
derstand that only 9 or 10 projects under 
this legislation have been completed and 
are in operation. 

I know that in some communities where 
the slum clearance and urban renewal 
program has been in effect, it has re- 
sulted, unfortunately, in moving the 
slums from one neighborhood over into 
another. This is causing considerable 
consternation in communities where 
such action has taken place. It is most 
unfortunate, but it is a fact. Iam afraid 
the administrators of the program will 
have to look it squarely in the face, as 
will Congress, also. 

So I say, this is not the time to double 
the authorization, as the conference re- 
port seeks to do. Now is the time to 
move cautiously ahead in accordance 
with the recommendations of those who 
have had responsibility of administering 
this program, and who still have that 
responsibility. 

Finally, I object to the conference sub- 
stitute because it is, in fact, a budget- 
buster. 
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It is true that the spending impact in 
the coming fiscal year is relatively small, 
some $75 million in grants and direct 
loans which must be financed through the 
Treasury—$70 million above the admin- 
istration’s request. 

However, over the next 4 fiscal years, 
such spending will total $752.4 million, 
as compared with $344.6 million recom- 
mended by the administration for that 
period. 

Also, the grand total of new obliga- 
tional authority, in grants and direct 
Treasury-financed loans, in the confer- 
ence substitute is at least $2.2 billion, and 
may be as high as $5 billion if all the 
190,000 public housing units authorized 
should be built. These sums are far in 
excess of the total obligational authority, 
$1.6 billion, which had been proposed by 
the administration. 

I question the wisdom of committing 
the taxpayers to such enormous expendi- 
tures before Congress accepts the respon- 
sibility of raising the revenues which will 
be required. 

Mr. President, I have before me a mem- 
orandum explaining the major objec- 
tionable provisions of the conference re- 
port which is before the Senate. The 
memorandum, prepared by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration, 
which is the administrator of housing 
legislation, comments upon the large ad- 
ditional public housing program and ex- 
penditures. This, as I mentioned earlier, 
would involve the authorization of 190,- 
000 units. The total amount involved in 
this large additional public housing pro- 
gram alone would be on the order of $3.7 
bonon; if advantage were taken of all 
of it. 

The excessive urban renewal grant au- 
thorization is another matter. I have 
spoken of that. The conference report 
would authorize $500 million on July 1, 
1959, and an additional $400 million on 
July 1, 1960. 

The administration recommended $100 
million for the fiscal year just ending, 
$250 million for each of the next 3 years, 
and $200 million for each of the follow- 
ing 3 fiscal years. This was to be a 6- 
year program. The conference has re- 
duced the program to 2 years. Compar- 
ing the administration’s program for the 
next 2 years with the 2-year program of 
the bill, the bill calls for an excess of ex- 
penditures over the administration’s rec- 
ommendations in the amount of about 
$400 million in those 2 years. 

The memorandum also states the ad- 
ministration’s objections to the new loan 
program for housing elderly persons, the 
new loan program for classroom con- 
struction, and the excessive housing loan 
authorization, which is an increase of 
$100 million over that recommended by 
the administration, which recommended 
$200 million. The report calls for $300 
million. 

Also, the report calls for unnecessary 
authorization for FNMA special assist- 
ance for cooperatives. It provides a $37,- 
500,000 additional authorization for ad- 
vance commitments by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to purchase 
FHA insured mortgages on housing of co- 
operatives. This authorization is not 
needed for consumer cooperatives, be- 
cause FNMA has adequate authority with 
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respect to their mortgages. No statutory 
authorization for FNMA special assist- 
ance should be provided for the builder- 
sponsors of sales-type section 213 hous- 
ing. Any such housing built in urban 
renewal areas or otherwise qualifying for 
FNMA special assistance could receive it 
under other authorizations. 

I remind the Senate that FNMA was 
created originally to conduct secondary 
mortgage operations; to provide a sec- 
ondary market for mortgages. It has 
grown and grown and grown and has 
gotten into the special assistance field, 
until the last word I have is that an in- 
ventory of FNMA shows it was owning 
outright some $5 billion worth of mort- 


gages. 

It is contended that this does not cost 
the taxpayers any money, but the Gov- 
ernment had to get the $5 billion from 
the taxpayers by taxation, or else had to 
borrow it; and it will have to be paid 
back one way or the other before the 
program is finished. 

Again, the administration objects to 
a new FNMA loan program, which would 
authorize the association to make 1-year 
loans in its secondary market program 
on the pledge of insured or guaranteed 
mortgages. This program is unneces- 
sary, because lending operations of the 
type proposed have been adequately han- 
dled by private banking institutions. 
FNMA also has a procedure available, as 
a part of its regular secondary market 
operations, by which the mortgagee can, 
in effect, borrow money on the security 
of insured or guaranteed mortgages. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
committee and other Senators have re- 
ceived, I believe, letters from the banks 
of the country protesting that this pro- 
gram will put the Government into di- 
rect competition with the banks in con- 
nection with the so-called interim 
financing of mortgage loans, financing 
which takes place in the first year, be- 
fore the final mortgage is placed on the 
home. It is a direct interference. It 
brings FNMA directly into competition 
with savings banks and other types of 
lending institutions, but particularly 
savings banks. They object very strong- 
ly, and, I think, correctly to the intru- 
sion of the Federal Government into 
this field, because it is quite unnecessary. 

Another objectionable feature of the 
conference report is its provision on ra- 
tioning of urban renewal grant funds. 
This provision would prohibit the Fed- 
eral Government from rationing urban 
renewal grant funds, and would require 
applications for projects to be handled 
on a first-come, first-served basis. This 
would prevent the proper review and 
consideration of applications, particu- 
larly at times when the authorization 
might be close to exhaustion. At such 
times the order of receipt of applications 
would not be the most equitable way to 
apportion the funds. ‘This provision of 
the conference report would result in 
having the larger cities obtain most of 
the funds, because they generally have 
better planning facilities and thus can 
more quickly complete their applica- 
tions. 

In the case of a State such as Connect- 
icut or the other New England States or 
a number of the other States, many of 
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the smaller cities and towns have urban 
renewal needs which are quite as great 
as those of the larger cities. On behalf 
of the smaller cities, I object to a provi- 
sion which would give preference to the 
larger cities, because of their greater fa- 
cilities for planning and their ability to 
act more quickly and more effectively in 
connection with such matters. The 
smaller communities should not be 
placed at a disadvantage, in comparison 
with the larger communities. 

Another objectionable feature of the 
conference report is its provision of a 
new program of loans for land acquisi- 
tion in urban renewal areas prior to 
Federal loan and grant contracts. The 
Federal Government would be advanc- 
ing funds without knowing whether an 
urban renewal plan would be approved 
and a project actually undertaken by the 
community. I think that is a valid ob- 
jection, Mr. President. 

Finally, Mr. President, one additional 
objectionable provision is the one which 
would transfer all defaulted mortgages 
to the FHA. This part of the conference 
report provides that the FHA can ac- 
quire defaulted home mortgages as soon 
as the defaults occur; and the lenders 
would no longer have to acquire title to 
the property and transfer it to the FHA, 
in order to obtain the benefit of the FHA 
insurance. The lenders would thus lose 
an incentive to work out the mortgage 
problems with the homeowners. Cer- 
tainly, it is very important that that in- 
centive remain with the lender. 

This provision of the conference re- 
port would result in the dumping of de- 
faulted home mortgages on the FHA, 
and would require it to work out the 
mortgage problems with the local bor- 
rowers. The Federal expenditures would 
thus be increased, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would take over what should be 
a local lending operation. 

One of the procedures of the FHA 
which has some merit was the one which 
used the local business facilities. But 
this provision of the conference report 
would throw more detail onto the FHA, 
which should never be put in a position 
of doing the detail work. The detail 
work should be done in the locality in 
which the loan is made, and should be 
done by the institutions which make the 
loans. The local lending institutions 
should be required to service their loans 
to the very end, and should not be al- 
lowed to turn over the mortgages to the 
FHA, until they have made their utmost 
efforts to collect the money due, and still 
fail to collect it. Such an arrangement 
would retain the incentive for the local 
institutions to operate with the Federal 
Government in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the Recor, together with 
a table prepared by the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency on this 
proposed housing legislation. The table 
gives a comparative summary of the 
amounts provided for grants, loans, and 
insurance or guarantees in the adminis- 
tration bills and in Senate bill 57, as re- 
ported by the conference committee. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and the table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 57, CONFERENCE BILL: MAJOR OBJECTION- 
ABLE PROVISIONS 


1. Large additional public housing pro- 
gram: Would authorize 45,000 additional 
units, plus approximately 145,000 units to be 
used in the discretion of the President and 
the Council of Economic Advisers. This 
would permit the use of all of the approxi- 
mately 190,000 units not yet built under the 
original program authorized in the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

The 45,000 units would consist of 35,000 
new units prescribed in the bill plus the 
reactivation of 10,000 from an authorization 
which has already expired. The 10,000 could 
be used during the next 2 years and the 
35,000 could be used during the next 4 years. 
These provisions are the same as the pro- 
visions in the Seante bill. 

The 145,000 additional units, referred to 
above, could be used at a rate not exceeding 
35,000 units a year. The authority to use 
these units would begin in fiscal 1961. If 
any number of the 45,000 units is not used 
within the times prescribed in the bill, the 
145,000 units would be increased by that 
amount. 

2. Excessive urban renewal grant authori- 
zation: Would authorize $500 million on 
July 1, 1959, and an additional $400 million 
on July 1, 1960. The administration recom- 
mended $100 million for fiscal year 1959, 
$250 million for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years, and $200 million for each of the fol- 
lowing 3 fiscal years. 

3. New loan program for housing elderly 
persons: Would authorize appropriations of 
up to $50 million for direct loans to nonprofit 
corporations to build housing for elderly 
persons. The loans would be at a subsidized 
interest rate which would currently be 2% 
percent. This program is entirely unneces- 
sary. Housing for elderly persons is now 
being built under existing FHA mortgage in- 
surance provisions, and the bill would pro- 
vide for substantial liberalization of those 
provisions. 

4. New loan program for classroom con- 
struction: Would establish in the Housing 
Agency a new college classroom and labora- 
tory loan program with a revolving fund of 
$6214 million. The loan program of the 
Housing Agency should continue to be limit- 
ed to housing and related facilities. The 
proposed expenditures under the new pro- 
gram would be outside the President's 
budget. The bill would, in effect, require the 
program to be carried out jointly with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in a manner which is administratively 
unsound, 

5. Excessive college housing loan authori- 
zation: Would authorize $300 million. Ad- 
ministration recommended $200 million. 

6. Unnecessary authorization for FNMA 
special assistance for cooperatives: Would 
provide $3714 million additional authoriza- 
tion for advance commitments by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to pur- 
chase FHA-insured mortgages on housing of 
cooperatives. This authorization is not 
needed for consumer cooperatives, because 
FNMA has adequate authority with respect 
to their mortgages. No statutory authoriza- 
tion for FNMA special assistance should be 
provided for builder-sponsors of sales-type 
section 213 housing. Any such housing built 
in urban renewal areas or otherwise qualify- 
ing for FNMA special assistance could receive 
it under other authorizations. 

7. New FNMA loan program: Would au- 
thorize the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to make 1-year loans in its second- 
ary market program on the pledge of in- 
sured or guaranteed mortgages. This pro- 
gram is unnecessary, as lending operations of 
the proposed type have been adequately 
handled by private banking institutions. 
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Also, FNMA already has a procedure ayail- 
able as part of its regular secondary market 
operations by which a mortgagee can, in ef- 
fect, borrow money on the security of in- 
sured or guaranteed mortgages. 

8. Reinstatement of FNMA par purchase 

requirement: Would require the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, until Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, to pay the face amount for all 
mortgages purchased by it under its special 
assistance program. As many of these mort- 
gages have a market value several percent 
below par, this requirement in effect consti- 
tutes a subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the business concerns involved, The 
subsidy is not only unwarranted but would 
in the long run hurt the programs it is in- 
tended to help, because it would strongly 
discourage private lenders from entering the 
fields served by the FNMA special assistance 
program. 
9. Prohibition on rationing urban renewal 
grant funds: Would prohibit the Federal 
Government from rationing urban renewal 
grant funds, and would require applications 
for projects to be on a first-come, first-served 
basis, This would prevent the proper review 
and consideration of applications, particu- 
larly at times when the authorization may be 
close to exhaustion. At those times the 
order of receipt of applications is not the 
most equitable way of proportioning funds. 
This provision in the bill would result in 
larger cities obtaining most of the money, 
because they generally have better planning 
facilities and can more quickly complete 
their applications, 

10. Windfalls to localities under urban re- 
newal program: (a) Would permit a city to 
count streets and other improvements to- 
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ward the local share of urban renewal costs 
even though those improvements were made 
up to 5 years prior to the loan and grant con- 
tract for the urban renewal project. This 
would tend to pervert the urban renewal pro- 
gram into an aid program for municipal 
public works. There would be no effective 
requirement that the improvements be built 
in connection with the urban renewal proj- 
ect. 

(b) The bill would also permit a city to 
count toward its share of urban renewal 
costs the expenditures made by colleges, 
within and outside the urban renewal area, 
for land acquisition and clearances for col- 
lege structures. These expenditures could 
be counted by the city even though they 
were made 5 years before even the urban 
renewal proect was begun and even though 
the activities by the college were only re- 
motely related to the urban renewal. The 
whole land acquisition cost would be in- 
cluded without any deduction comparable to 
the sales price of the property in an ordi- 
nary urban renewal project. 

11. New program of loans for land acqui- 
sition in urban renewal areas prior to Fed- 
eral loan and grant contract: Federal Gov- 
ernment would be advancing money without 
knowing whether an urban renewal plan 
will be approved and a project actually un- 
dertaken by the community. 

12. Increase in grant funds available for 
nonresidential urban renewal projects: 
Would increase, from 10 percent to 20 per- 
cent, the amount of the urban renewal grant 
authorization which can be used for projects 
which are not predominantly residential, 
This would divert Federal funds from resi- 
dential projects where the need and public 
purpose is greater. 
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13. Excessive urban renewal relocation 
payments: Would broaden the scope of these 
payments to cover displacement of families 
and businesses caused by any Government 
agency, caused by code enforcement, or 
caused by voluntary repair or rehabilitation. 
The bill would also increase the dollar 
amounts of relocation payments ($100 to 
$200 for individuals and families, and from 
$2,500 to $3,000 for businesses). These 
changes would result in an excessive burden 
to the taxpayers. They would also be ex- 
tremely difficult to administer because of the 
broad and vague scope of the persons to be 
assisted. 

14. Preference for public housing in urban 
renewal areas: Would remove the required 
local contribution to an urban renewal proj- 
ect insofar as land in the project is used for 
public housing. This would give an unfair 
advantage to public housing over private 
construction. The bill would provide for the 
land being made available for public housing 
at certain amounts less than fair market 
value, This would also give an unfair pref- 
erence to public over private construction. 

15. Transfer of defaulted mortgages to 
FHA: Would provide for FHA acquiring de- 
faulted home mortgages as soon as default 
occurs. The lender would no longer have 
to acquire the property and transfer it to 
FHA in order to obtain the benefit of FHA 
insurance. He would thus lose an incentive 
to work out the mortgage problem with the 
homeowner. The provision in the bill would 
result in the dumping of defaulted home 
mortgages on FHA, requiring it to work out 
mortgage problems with local borrowers. 
Federal expenditures would be increased, and 
the Government would be taking over a local 
lending operation. 


Proposed housing legislation—Com parative summary of amounts provided for grants, loans, and insurance or guarantees in administration 
bills and S. 57 as reported by the conference committee 1 


[In millions} 


Purpose 


For grants: 
Urban renewal grants: 


Fisa year 1066.5 cosiaks so AEE mass Seoni 


Relocation payments. 
Urban planning assistance 2. 
Farm housing research 2 
Public housing: Annual contri 
City planning scholarship 
Defense hospital grants 2 


TOR for eran hoe ooo . aa 


For loans: 


Urban renewal: Advances 


Urban renewal: Temporary loans 
Public housing: Planning and eonstruction loans. 
College housing: Direct loans 4 
Colle Pros Saag ee Direct loans 4. 
FN rap housing support 
ata i for elderly: Ditect | 8 . 


Grand total for grants and loans. 


Total new obli- 
gational author- 
ity provided 


Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 


Admin 
istra- 
tion 


Confer- 
ence 


Subtotal, urban renewal grants 


900. 0 
m ig 
874. 5 
3 
15.0 
1, 700. 9 


1, 460. 0 


Estimated budget expenditures 


Fiscal year 1962 | Fiscal year 1963 4-year total 


Admin | Confer- 
ence 


1 Exeludes new obligations] authority and budget expenditure effects of certain 

SA ge of the bill that are almost im) ble to estimate at this time, such as the 

e par- ponni requirement and detailed amendments affecting the urban 
renewal progr: 

2 New Pbligational authority when actually appropriated. 

3 Conference bill would specifically authorize some 45,000 units of low-rent housing; 
and provide that, after June 30, 1960, the President with the advice of the Council of 
Economie Advisers may authorize additional low-rent units up to the total number 
possible within the existing statutcry limitation of $336,000,000 per year on maximum 
„uml contributions commitments. The potential number of units that may be 
authorized under this discretionary provision is approximately an additional 145,000, 


The new obligational authority estimate above represents future appropriation re 

uirements for subsidy payments on the 45,000 units over the next 38 to 40 years, 
tt f the additional 145,000 units were authorized, xa 3 new obligational au- 
thority would be increased by some 82,825,000, 000, unts would be new obligu- 
tional authority each year as appropriated, 

4 Excludes administration 1 submitted by Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for o 9 in grants over 20 years and loan guarantee program 
to assist construction of ege facilities, including classrooms, laboratories, housing, 
ete, For expenditure ee see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Feb. 9, 1959, p. 2086, 

New obligational authority when actually appropriated, 
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Proposed housing legistation—OComparative summary of amounts provided for grants, loans, and insurance or guarantes in ad- 
ministration bills and S. 57 as reported by the conference committee—Continued 


{In millions] 


Purpose 


For insurance and guarantees: E . 
Urban renewal: Guarantee of nonresidential loans 


Admin- 
istra- 
tion 


Insurance and 
and guarantee 
authorities 
Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 


Confer- 
ence 


Admin- | Confer- 
istra- 
tion 


C) * $10, 000. 0 


Admin- | Confer- | Admin- 


Estimated budget expenditures 


Fiscal year 1962 | Fiscal year 1963 4-year total 


Admin- | Confer- 
istra- ence 
tion 


Confor- 
ence 


Admin- | Confer- 
istra- 
tion 


istra- 
tion 


¢ Provides new form of loan assistance within existing authorizations; no Increase 


in obligational authority or expenditures. 


7 Administration bill would provide temporary increase of $6,000,000,000, followed 
by permanent legislation eliminating ceiling on insurance authorization. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. My attention has been 
called to the fact that the conference 
report would result in considerable 
favoritism to the larger cities, in con- 
nection with urban renewal; and that 
the smaller towns and cities, which are 
just getting started with their planning, 
might be at a disadvantage, as com- 
pared to the larger cities. Can the 
Senator from Connecticut inform us 
about that situation? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall certainly be glad 
to comment on it; in fact, I referred to 
it a moment ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sorry that at that 
time I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad the Senator 
from Vermont has brought up the point 
again, because it is very important. 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly it is very im- 
portant to me. 

Mr. BUSH. I stated that it is im- 
portant, not only to the New England 
States, but also to other States which 
have a number of modest-sized com- 
munities which have slum clearance 
problems just as much as the large cities 
do. 
Mr. AIKEN. I have in mind the city 
of Burlington, Vt., with a population of 
35,000 or 40,000. I have been advised 
that the conference report would make 
it virtually impossible for the urban re- 
newal work in the city of Burlington to 
get under way. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me point out what 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has emphasized on that very point. It 
says that the conference report would 
prohibit the Federal Government from 
rationing urban renewal grant funds, 
and would require application for proj- 
ects to be handled on a first-come, first- 
served basis. That would prevent 
proper review and consideration of ap- 
plications, particularly at times when 
the authorization might be close to ex- 
haustion. At such times the order of 
receipt of applications would not be the 
most equitable way to apportion the 
funds. This provision of the conference 
report would result in having the larger 
cities obtain most of the funds, because 
they generally have better planning 


$ Consists of $5,000,000,000 available immediately and $5,000,000,000 available July 
1, 1959; however, unused authority at June 30, 1959, would lapse, 


Nork.— This table assumes that the exchange of mortgages for Government bonds 


by the 1 National Mortgage Association, as proposed in the 1960 budget, is not 


prohibi 


facilities and can more quickly complete 
their applications. 

I say to the Senator from Vermont 
that since this legislation has been in 
effect, I believe the facts have borne out 
the accuracy of the statement that the 
larger cities have had an advantage be- 
cause they have had better planning 
facilities and better organization, and 
thus have been able to obtain most of 
the funds. That is one of the objec- 
tions I have to the conference report; 
and I am delighted that the Senator 
from Vermont feels as I do about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not say that I feel 
exactly as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut does about it. I was seeking in- 
formation. But on this point I think 
I would be in general agreement with 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont for that assurance. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that, although I was one of the 
Senate conferees on the housing bill, my 
conscience would not allow me to sign 
the conference report. It seems to me 
that the result of the committee’s work 
is an extravagant $5 billion proposal 
which should be rejected by the Con- 
gress. If it is approved by Congress, I 
hope the President will veto it. 

The newspaper accounts of the con- 
ference committee’s action on this bill 
have been most misleading; and this 
obviously is the result of the Democratic 
attempt to arrive at an overall cost fig- 
ure lower than the administration’s re- 
quest, while at the same time really 
spending much more. 

This was accomplished by an inter- 
esting bit of sleight-of-hand, producing 
a $1.375 billion figure which is slightly 
below the administration’s original pro- 
posal of $1.66 billion. But the trouble is 
that not all of the cards are on the 
table. The most important hidden joker 
is the public housing section of the con- 
ference report, which provides for a po- 
tential 190,000 public housing units at a 
cost of $3.7 billion. By adding this to 
the $1.375 billion figure for the rest of 
this measure, we get a total of $5.075 
billion. 

Thus, the “saving” accomplished by 
the conference committee turns out to 


be a very costly saving indeed. To brand 
this measure as saving“ is ridiculous; 
and I trust that the American people 
will see through this thinly disguised 
attempt of the Democrats to eat their 
cake and have it too. 

Since public housing authorizations 
are in terms of units, rather than dol- 
lars, the potential cost of these units 
was left out of the figures quoted to 
the public. The conference report pro- 
vides for 45,000 units on an outright 
basis. Of this, 35,000 units represent 
new authorizations, and 10,000 units 
represent a reinstatement of unused 
units which expired on July 1, 1958. 

At an average cost of $13,600 per unit, 
plus financing charges, the cost to Uncle 
Sam would be at least $875 million above 
the quoted cost of this measure. But 
this is not all. The conference report, 
using an annual aggregate contribution 
authority provided by the Housing Act 
of 1949, gives the President the discre- 
tion to authorize an additional 145,000 
units, or a total of 190,000 units. If a 
President would exercise this authority, 
the public housing section alone of the 
bill could total $3.7 billion by the time 
all the authorized units were built. 

Another hidden card is the authoriza- 
tion for early land acquisition loans un- 
der the urban renewal program, with 
absolutely no dollar limit spelled out. 
The Federal Government would be ad- 
vancing money without knowing 
whether an urban renewal plan would 
be approved and a project actually un- 
dertaken by the community. 

Probably more important is the total 
urban renewal grant authorization un- 
der the bill. The bill calls for $900 mil- 
lion in new urban renewal grants, less 
than the $1.35 billion asked for by the 
administration. But, this money is to 
be spent in 2 years, while the adminis- 
tration figure was to cover a period of 
6 years. In addition, the administra- 
tion asked for $100 million for fiscal year 
1959, which will end June 30. The 6- 
year potential total under the committee 
bill theoretically could be $2.7 billion, or 
twice as much as the administration re- 
quest. On an annual basis, the admin- 
istration proposal averages $225 million 
a year, while the conference bill totals 
$450 million a year. 
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The conferees failed to provide limits 
on the proportion of urban renewal 
funds that could go to any one State. 
Funds will be committed on a first- 
come basis. Thus, the large cities with 
already developed plans for huge proj- 
ects will simply drain the pipeline before 
the small cities can even get projects on 
the planning boards. 

The administration has recommended 
a gradual reduction of the Federal share 
of the cost of the urban renewal proj- 
ects, and a corresponding increase in 
the State and local share. Under the 
present law, the Federal Government 
pays two-thirds of the net project cost, 
and the locality must provide the other 
third. But even some of the State and 
local third may be in the form of non- 
cash grants, such as land or the con- 
struction of public facilities. In fact, 
the bill provides that cities may count 
as their local contribution to a project 
certain public improvements that had 
been made up to 5 years previously. 
This provision would tend to pervert the 
urban renewal program into an aid pro- 
gram for municipal public works, and 
there is no effective requirement that 
the improvements be built in connec- 
tion with the urban renewal project. 

I believe the Federal share in urban 
renewal projects should not be more 
than 50 percent. This was not at issue 
in the conference committee, because 
both the House and Senate bills con- 
tained the same provision of a two-thirds 
Federal share. However, this is another 
reason why the bill itself is unaccept- 
able to me. 

No one knows the total amount which 
will be necessary to eliminate all the 
slums in our cities, but it obviously will 
be a staggering sum, and will necessi- 
tate greater financial participation by 
the State and local governments. It is 
not too much to ask that the local com- 
munities, for whose direct benefit this 
program is established, share equally in 
the cost. 

Other provisions of the bill would add 
two new lending programs which were 
not requested by the administration. 
These are the housing for elderly per- 
sons and the college classroom programs. 
The amounts involved are not great, but 
the fact that the “foot is in the door” 
opens up the possibility of expanding 
these programs into multibillion-dollar 
proposals. 

The bill would authorize appropria- 
tions of up to $50 million for direct loans 
to nonprofit corporations to build hous- 
ing for elderly persons. The loans would 
be at a subsidized interest rate which 
would currently be 2% percent. This 
program is entirely unnecessary. Hous- 
ing for elderly persons is now being built 
under existing FHA mortgage insurance 
provisions, and the bill would provide 
for substantial liberalization of those 
provisions. 

The new classroom construction pro- 
gram would establish in the Housing 
Agency a new college classroom and lab- 
oratory loan program with a revolving 
fund of $6244 million. The proposed 
expenditures under this new program 
would be outside the President’s budget. 
The bill would, in effect, require the pro- 
gram to be carried out jointly with the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in a manner which is adminis- 
tratively unsound. The Housing Agency 
should not be forced into the education 
business by adopting such programs as 
this one involving “other educational 
facilities.” 

Having satisfied themselves that they 
had padded the bill with enough social- 
spending provisions, the committee 
members then put a few “sweeteners” 
in the bill to encourage President Eisen- 
hower to sign it. 

One of these “sweeteners” was an in- 
crease in the FHA general mortgage in- 
surance authorization to $5 billion for 
the next fiscal year. To put the pressure 
on the President, the conference added 
another $5 billion if the bill were signed 
into law by June 30 of this year. If 
not signed by that date, the second $5 
billion would be dropped. The President 
had originally asked for an unlimited 
FHA insurance authorization. This is 
the only feature in the bill in which the 
Federal Government serves as an aid 
to private enterprise, instead of replac- 
ing private enterprise. 

The committee also allowed more 
flexibility in interest rates on the vari- 
ous housing programs, but not as much 
as the President had requested. Again 
the committee went a little way on the 
necessary housing tasks in order to en- 
tice the President to add his signature to 
the bill. But the token gestures on these 
needed provisions in my opinion, cannot 
approach a balance to the many bad 
features of this bill. 

The conferees could have salvaged 
some semblance of a reasonable bill if 
they had kept in the so-called Thomas 
amendment, which would have provided 
effective Appropriation Committee con- 
trol over the added budget expenditures 
provided in the bill. This amendment 
would have prevented “back door” raids 
on the Treasury, such as in the urban 
renewal program. But this amendment 
was rejected by the committee majority, 
thus striking a blow at fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Though I can see the need for Federal 
support of many of our housing pro- 
grams, I cannot see the need for the 
extravagant provisions in S. 57. 

This bill is a step toward socialized 
housing in the guise of another program 
to fight last year’s recession. 

For the reasons I have stated I found 
myself unable to sign the conference re- 
port, and I hope that the Senate will 
reject it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
discussion of the conference report on 
the Housing Act of 1959 I think reveals 
another of the problems which is before 
the Congress in terms of designing legis- 
lation which, on the one hand, is not a 
complete capitulation to the wishes and 
the will of the administration, which is 
afflicted with a kind of what might be 
called budgetitis and on the other hand, 
will not lend itself to an obvious charge 
of extravagance. 

What the conference committee has 
attempted to do, as I see it, is to arrive 
at a program which, on the one hand, 
will meet some of the urgent, immediate 
needs; and, on the other hand, will be 
able to stand the test of careful scrutiny 
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of objective men and women even if 
the bill is vetoed. 

Tam not at all sure that the conference 
report, if agreed to, will not be vetoed. 
I hope it will not be, because it surely 
is a modest and reasonable proposal. 

As I have indicated to the subcommit- 
tee chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], there 
are parts of the conference report which 
are disappointing to me, in the sense 
that they do not make long enough firm 
commitments. 

I should like to make one or two ob- 
servations to illustrate what I mean, 
The bill as passed by the Senate, S. 57, 
contained a section on urban renewal 
under which the Congress, had the Sen- 
ate language been accepted, would have 
committed some $350 million a year for 
6 years to the urban renewal program. 
There was an escalator clause in the 
Senate bill which would have permitted 
a maximum of $500 million in any 1 
year, but such $500 million would not 
have been an addition to the aggregate 
total of $2.1 billion for the 6 years, at 
$350 million a year. 

That was good legislation, from my 
point of view. If I am not mistaken, 
the United States Conference of Mayors 
and the American Municipal Association 
both encouraged 10-year commitments 
in the field of urban renewal. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Both the United States 
Conference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association, I will say for the 
benefit of the Senator, requested a 10- 
year program at an annual rate of $600 
million a year. The bill which passed 
the Senate, although it ostensibly carried 
a rate of $350 million a year for 6 years, 
also included an escalator clause, for 
which, the Senator from Minnesota may 
remember, I was largely responsible, 
which increased the authorization to 
$500 million a year. There is a little 
disagreement between my friend from 
Alabama and me as to whether the lan- 
guage actually written in the Senate bill 
would permit $500 million a year for 
every year until the entire $2.1 billion 
authorization was used up, or whether 
it was a one-shot $150 million escalator. 
My personal intention, which I thought 
the language achieved, was to make the 
rate $500 million a year each year so 
long as there were bona fide applications 
pending, until the total authorizations 
were used up, which would be slightly 
in excess of 4 years. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. It was my un- 
derstanding also that the $500 million 
would not have been provided for each of 
the 6 years, because that would have 
been the equivalent of $3 billion. In- 
stead, the $500 million a year could have 
been used for slightly over 4 years, to 
utilize the $2.1 billion which would have 
been authorized under the terms of the 
6-year program. 

Mr. CLARK. That was my under- 


standing. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no dispute 
with the Senator’s interpretation. As a 
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matter of fact, I will refresh the recollec- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the effect that the bill as it came from 
the Senate committee contained an esca- 
lator clause. In fact, there was an esca- 
lator clause in the bill which I intro- 
duced, to provide for $500 million. What 
the Senate did was to change the lan- 
guage “within the discretion of the Pres- 
ident,” to say, in effect, if there are suffi- 
cient applications this will be the case.” 
In other words, the money was made 
absolutely available. 

I never disputed the fact that the pro- 
gram could use $500 million in more than 
1 year. If more than the regular amount 
were used, it would be taken from the 
sum total of $2.1 billion over the 6 years, 
so a period of time, presumably, would 
come when there would not be any 
money available, it having been all used 


up. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit, may I contribute a small bit toward 
the refreshing of recollections? 

The Senator from Alabama is quite 
correct. What we did to the so-called 
escalator clause on the floor of the Sen- 
ate was to substitute the word “shall” for 
the word “may.” This, in my judgment, 
removed any discretion on the part of the 
President and required a rate of $500 mil- 
lion a year if bona fide applications were 
pending at the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation is the one which is 
generally understood. I hope so, at 
least. 

Mr. CLARK. So it appears clear to me 
that under the Senate bill, assuming 
bona fide applications were filed, which 
I have no reason to doubt, there would 
have been provided $1.5 billion in the 
first 3 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true, from 
the Senator's observation of his amend- 
ment. The bill, as I understand, as it 
comes from the conference committee, 
provides for urban renewal at $500 mil- 
lion the first year and $400 million the 
second year. That is the cutoff. There 
is only a 2-year commitment, as com- 
pared to the 6-year commitment under 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. CLARK. So, in my judgment— 
and my good and dear friend from Ala- 
bama, I think, disagrees with me—the 
conference report provides less than the 
amount authorized by either House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Let us put it this way: For 2 years there 
is $900 million, whereas the maximum 
which would have heen available, even 
under the interpretation just given in 
what we can call the pattern of recollec- 
tion, would have been a billion dollars 
under the bill, S. 57, as it was passed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. No. The situation would 
be different, because there would be $500 
million for the present fiscal year, $500 
million for the 1960 fiscal year, and $500 
million for the 1961 fiscal year, which 
would have been available July 1, 1960. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
have a point there. The Senator, I hope, 
will not misunderstand my views about 
the matter. I am not happy with the 
fact that we do not have a long-term 
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commitment on urban renewal, but I 
am aware of the fact that for fiscal year 
1960 and fiscal year 1961 we have $900 
million committed in the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. CLARK. And the Senator is, I am 
sure, aware of the fact that there are 
presently pending applications in excess 
of $500 million a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. CLARK. So that no new appli- 
cations developed during the coming 
year can be acted on, and action will be 
limited to those applications already 
filed or now ready for filing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

I should like to point out that I con- 
cur with the suggestions of the United 
States Conference of Mayors and the 
American Municipal Association. 

Mr. CLARK. In view of the comments 
made by my friend, I am happy, and I 
will speak no longer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But I add this 
statement: It is my hope that after 2 
years there will be a change around this 
city, to such a point that we can secure 
legislation which will not be subject to 
the threat of veto, and that we will not 
be constantly compelled to legislate un- 
der duress or under the whiplash of 
executive opinion and executive attitude 
such as expressed by the administra- 
tion relating to the housing bill. 

I think it is quite obvious that the 
Members of the Republican Party in the 
Senate have already stated they are 
against the conference report because 
they think it goes too far. One of the 
leading spokesmen from the minority 
side on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH], as I recall, according 
to the statement made available to us 
in the Senate, stated that he withheld 
his signature from the conference re- 
port because the conference substitute is 
extravagant, wasteful, and violates im- 
portant principles of fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

I suppose the Senator from Connecti- 
cut at least states in part the attitude 
of the administration, namely, that the 
bill goes further than had been contem- 
plated by the administration’s proposals. 
My feeling is that it does not go far 
enough, but it goes far enough to keep 
the program operating. It goes further 
than the present law, and it goes further, 
per year, at least for 1960 and 1961, than 
the Senate bill without the escalator 
clause, and it goes further than the 
House version provided. So the confer- 
ence report does have within it, for 2 
years, at least, the sum of $900 million 
for urban renewal. To me this is vital, 
because the urban renewal program is 
possibly the most important urban pro- 
gram we have, and we need to keep it 
in operation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
to find myself in disagreement on basic 
facts with my friend from Minnesota. 
In view of his comment, I am compelled 
to reiterate what I previously said. The 
conference report goes below the urban 
renewal authorization of either the 
House or Senate versions of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does not for the 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
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Mr. CLARK, I regret that the Sena- 
tor is incorrect. I will explain the situa- 


tion to him later, off the floor; or, if he 
will do me the courtesy to listen to my 
speech 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only will I 
gladly listen to it, but I have read it. 
I appreciate the excellent speech which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has out- 
lined for us. 

For example, take a look at one para- 
graph—— 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
think it might be better to wait until I 
deliver the speech? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will use the fig- 
ures the Senator quotes, quite accurately. 

In 1957 urban renewal was $350 mil- 
lion a year. We have in this bill $500 
million for 1 year and $400 million for 
another year. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is now re- 
ferring to past history. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr.CLARK. Iam referring to Senate 
bill 57, as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator knows 
that the bill as it passed the Senate pro- 
vided $350 million for 6 years, with an 
escalator clause that provided up to $500 
million. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the fiscal years 
1960 and 1961, that means a maximum 
of $1 billion. 

Mr. CLARK. No, because the Senator 
does not understand that there was an 
additional $350 million, with an escala- 
tor clause, made available upon enact- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam talking about 
the fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

Mr. CLARK. I am talking about 
money for urban renewal. Under the 
terms of the bill as it passed the Senate, 
we would have at least $1,200 million 
available. Now we are to get $900 
million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Even though that 
bill passed the Senate, it did not pass the 
conference. We have a choice between 
a bill which is better than the adminis- 
tration was willing to have, and having 
no bill at all. 

Mr. CLARK. Whether we are pre- 
pared to take the bill or not—and I am 
it is less than the bill passed by either 
House of Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator says 
that the bill as it comes to us from the 
conference provides less than was pro- 
vided by either House of Congress. If 
I am not mistaken, the bill provides for 
$300 million for college housing and 
$62.5 million for classrooms. As I re- 
call the House bill, it provided no money 
for college classrooms. 

Mr. CLARK. But it had $400 million 
for college dormitories. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the Senate 
bill had 

Mr. CLARK. The Senate bill had 
$125 million for college classrooms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senate bill 
had $125 million for college classrooms, 
and the House bill had nothing. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senate is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So we compro- 
mised at $62.5 million, 
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Mr. CLARK. We reduced the House 
figure for college dormitories from $400 
million to $300 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
We picked up money for college class- 
rooms, for which the House allowed 
nothing. The Senate bill went down 
from $400 million to $300 million, in 
terms of college housing, or a dormitory 
housing program. That is less than the 
Senate had provided, and about as much 
as the House had provided. Also, as I 
understand, $50 million is provided for 
direct loans for housing for elderly per- 
sons. The Senate bill did not contain 
such a provision. 

Mr. 
provide? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. $100 million. 

Mr. CLARK. We had difficulty with 
the program because of certain circum- 
stances, as the Senator is aware. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the Senate 
bill contained nothing for that purpose. 
The Senate bill had a housing insur- 
ance provision for housing for elderly 
persons, which is retained in the bill in 

its present form. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
the colloquy between the Senator and 
myself will be clearer if I say to my good 
friend from Minnesota that the only 
part of the bill about which I am com- 
plaining is the urban renewal feature. 
I am complaining very strenuously 
about that. Nevertheless, I intend to 
vote for the conference report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s observation. 

As I understand the bill, 45,000 pub- 
lic housing units will be available im- 
mediately, for the next 2 years. I ask 
the Senator from Alabama if that is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There will be 105,- 
000 units of public housing available 
over the next 5 years, not to exceed 
35,000 a year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At the President’s 
discretion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the President’s 
discretion, to fulfill commitments under 
the 1949 Housing Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me that 
in connection with the public housing 
feature there has been some gain, and in 
connection with the urban redevelop- 
ment section there has been some loss in 
the compromise bill. With respect to 
classrooms there has been a substantial 
gain, in terms of the bill as it passed the 
House; and there has surely been a gain 
in direct loans for housing for elderly 
persons. 

Mr. President, I desire to conclude my 
remarks with this observation: I wish 
that the bill provided a minimum of $500 
million a year for the next 5 or 10 years 
for urban renewal. If I correctly un- 
derstand the bill now before us, as it 
comes from the conference committee, 
as of June 30 this year, if the conference 
report is approved, there will be $500 
million for the fiscal year 1960, begin- 
ning July ist, the end of the fiscal year 
being June 30th. 


What did the House 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania prop- 
erly points out that no additional money 
is provided in the bill for the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1959, which the Senate 
bill did provide. 

Mr. SP. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Remember that 
when the Senate passed the bill it was 
the early part of February. The Senate 
took final action on the bill on February 
5. We had half of a fiscal year remain- 


Mr. President, will 


ing. 

If the Senator will permit me, while 
I am on my feet I wish to make very clear 
for the Recorp that I do not agree with 
the statement to the effect that the 
amount provided for the urban renewal 
program is less than that contained in 
either bill. I submit that the bill as it 
passed the Senate provided for $350 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Starting with what 


ear? 

4 Mr. SPARKMAN. Starting with the 
fiscal year 1959. But that was back in 
February, The bill contained an escala- 
tor clause, whereby we could move up to 
as much as $500 million, but if we did we 
would be borrowing from the future. 

The thing to remember is that the 
basic allowance was $350 million a year. 
Now we have $500 million for the first 
year and $400 million for the second 
year. 

The 2-year proposal, with the $900 
million, will allow us to catch up with 
the backlog, and give us the hope that 
in 1961 we may write a program such as 
all of us would like to have, one that is 
long enough to permit proper planning, 
and with sufficient funds to do the job. 

As I stated earlier, I come from a State 
which is not so greatly concerned with 
slum clearance as is the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the State of New York, the 
State of Illinois, or other States with 
large cities. Nevertheless, I have seen 
the benefits of a good urban renewal 
program, and I have supported it. The 
program in the bill is a good program. 

If the Senator will permit me, Mr. 
Mason, Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, has issued a 
statement. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Minnesota has seen it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He has brought up 
15 points, or reasons why the confer- 
ence report is bad. Of the 15 points, 7 
of them are directed at urban renewal, 
on the ground that too much is au- 
thorized. 

If I may go further, three points are 
directed at FNMA. One point is directed 
at public housing, and one point against 
housing for elderly persons. Two points 
are directed against college housing and 
classrooms, Then there is one point 
against help for defaulted mortgages. 

Those are the points of objection. He 
starts out by saying that this program is 
of help to the big people. Then he at- 
tacks urban renewal, public housing, 
housing for the elderly, and college hous- 
ing and classrooms. Those are the big 
people he is talking about which this bill 
will benefit. Here on the floor of the 
Senate, in trying to defend the confer- 
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ence report, I find myself hit on one side 
with the argument that it does too much 
for the big people and then I am hit on 
the other side with the argument that it 
provides too little. We do not get every- 
thing we want. I wish that the Senator 
from Minnesota would read these 15 
points on which Mr. Mason bases his 
attacks in this bill and say whether he 
believes in the light of his criticisms that 
it is a good bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Good friends will, of 
course, sometimes disagree. However, it 
seems to me that we ought to disagree 
about an interpretation of the facts, not 
about the facts themselves. I wonder if 
I could have the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Alabama while I recite the differ- 
ences between the Senate bill and the 
conference report with respect to urban 
renewal, because I believe we are in ac- 
cord. If we are in accord on the facts, 
then we can differ as to their interpreta- 
tion as we see fit. 

Is it not correct to say that under the 
bill as it passed the Senate there would 
have been an authorization of $350 mil- 
lion for urban renewal upon enactment, 
regardless of when enactment took 
place; that there would be another $350 
million authorized for fiscal 1960, which 
would become available on July 1, 1959; 
that there would be a third $350 million 
available for fiscal year 1961, which, in 
turn, would become available on July 1, 
1960; or a total of $1,050 million, which 
could have been increased at least dur- 
ing that period by an additional $150 
million under the escalator clause; so 
that the total authorized by the Senate 
bill for the period covered by the confer- 
ence report would be a minimum of 
$1,200 million? The House bill for the 
same period called for $1,500 million. 
The conference report calls for a maxi- 
mum of $900 million. 

Have I not correctly stated the facts? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, the facts have 
been correctly stated when we take the 
number of years into consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the basic in- 
tent of the Senate bill is to make avail- 
able $350 million a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it must 
be taken into consideration that the bill 
has been in conference for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not in conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not in conference. 
It was first tied up in the Rules Com- 
mittee in the other body. Its passage 
was delayed in the House. It has been 
for some period of time in conference. 
In the meantime, the fiscal year of 1959 
has just about run its course. There are 
only about 10 days left in the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. CLARK. But that fact is abso- 
lutely immaterial because the first $350 
million was to be available upon enact- 
ment, regardless of whether it was be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year. Another 
1513 million becomes available on July 

1959. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that $500 million of this money will be 
available upon enactment on July 1, 1959, 
under the conference report. 

Mr. CLARK. But it is not possible to 
get another amount until July 1, 1960. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
If the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
trying to tell me that that is all we want, 
I say no. All that the Senator from 
Minnesota is saying is, first, that the 
conference bill certainly does not go so 
far as we should go in the urban renewal 
program. It does not fulfill the long- 
term commitment. At the same time, 
$900 million for 2 years will keep the 
programs alive. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this mo- 
ment. It appears to be a little more 
than the administration would like to 
spend. There are other factors which I 
do not think we, as Democrats, should 
ignore. For example, I believe in some 
public housing. There are 45,000 units 
of public housing made immediately 
available over a 2-year period. Enact- 
ment of the bill will provide those goals 
in the Housing Act of 1949. At the dis- 
cretion of the President, 105,000 units 
may be made available. One hundred 
and fifty-eight million dollars is made 
available for housing for elderly per- 
sons. Two hundred and fifty million 
dollars is made available for classrooms. 
Three hundred million dollars is made 
available for dormitory housing. There 
is an insurance program for housing for 
elderly people. There is also an urban 
renewal section in the bill. It also pro- 
vides, of course, for one little matter 
which was contained in the Senate bill 
and which was important to some local 
jurisdictions. It is the provision for 
temporary loans for early land acqui- 
sition under the urban renewal program, 
which the housing bill did not contain. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The only point the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is trying to make 
is that the amount reported by the con- 
ferees for urban renewal is less than the 
amount in either the Senate or the 
House bill. With everything else the 
Senator from Minnesota has said the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is in com- 
plete accord. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the bill, 
which would make available immediately 
an authorization of $1 billion 

Mr. CLARK. It is $1,500 million. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. $1 billion for the 
first year and $500 million the second 
year. I think that money will yield tre- 
mendous dividends in terms of benefits 
for localities and for private industry. 
The only point is that the argument is 
made 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
realize that that provision has to go 
through the appropriation route? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. If we had not ac- 
cepted the appropriation amendment, 
would the Senator have accepted it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota would have accepted a pro- 
posal that would get money for urban 
renewal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
know that the money would have been 
provided? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I think that 
what was done is a sound provision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that when we are talking about num- 
bers, we must remember the terms con- 
nected with them. At the beginning of 
the conference we discussed what this 
was based upon. We came to the con- 
clusion—in fact, we had the advice of 
the House Parliamentarian—that it was 
based upon the yearly allotted amount. 
That is the manner in which it was con- 
sidered. When we start talking about 
5 or 6 years or this fiscal year or that 
fiscal year, whether the amount was to 
be appropriated or whether it was to be 
acquired through Treasury borrowings, 
all those things may have an effect, but 
the thing to weigh them against, cer- 
tainly from a parliamentary standpoint, 
is the amount which is available by the 
year. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I believe the other 
point which needs to be mentioned is 
that we could have a bill which would 
authorize expenditures for 10 years, and 
that would be fine, except that one Con- 
gress cannot bind another, and that it 
would be possible 2 years from now to 
defeat such legislation. The duration 
of the authorization is not so important 
to me as is the amount of the authoriza- 
tion. The 86th Congress can pass legis- 
lation that will get us by for the next 2 
years, but whether we are mindful of it 
or not, there will be an election in No- 
vember 1960. 

These issues are matters to be dis- 
cussed. I am hopeful that the Demo- 
cratic Party will go on record as be- 
lieving in a tremendous urban renewal 
program as a sound and constructive 
public policy. An urban renewal pro- 
gram is good economics. It is good for 
physical plant development. It is good 
for business. It is possibly the one thing 
that can provide some hope for a con- 
tinuation of urban living, and a hope of 
being able to maintain the core of cities, 
and to redevelop areas which have be- 
come run down and dilapidated. 

I have seen urban renewal at work in 
my city of Minneapolis. I know what 
it means. It is a great hope for the 
larger cities of the Nation. Nine hun- 
dred million dollars for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961 at least will maintain a pro- 
gram with a reasonable amount of ac- 
tivity. Then I suggest that we take this 
argument away from the Senate and 
away from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and take it to the American people, and 
ask the mayors of the great cities of the 
United States, in the conference of may- 
ors, and public officials and municipal 
associations to make manifestly clear to 
the electorate the importance of this 
kind of legislation. 

I, for one, believe I can find no better 
issue in terms of urban population needs 
and requirements, and urban business 
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and economic needs, than an urban re- 
newal program. If the administration 
wants to veto a moderately good bill, one 
which provides only the beginning of 
assistance to meet these needs, then let 
the responsibility rest on the adminis- 
tration. 

Tam not at all certain what the Presi- 
dent will do about the bill. I hope he 
will sign it. But if he does not sign 
it, then he will have refused to accept 
even a reasonable compromise. I know 
we are living under government by 
threat of veto. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] know 
that the Senator from Minnesota does 
not intend to let legislation be designed 
on the basis of what the Bureau of the 
Budget, which is the right arm of the 
President of the United States, wants 
us to pass. That is clearly rubber- 
stamping. There is no need of our ad- 
hering to that kind of policy. 

But, by the same token, when a bill 
comes before us which provides for at 
least a 2-year program and a reasonable 
degree of financial assistance to provide 
the machinery for an effective housing 
program, we ought not to reject it. I 
do not think we will. I hope Senators 
on the other side of the aisle will not 
be so hidebound to the requirements of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the ad- 
ministration that they will rubberstamp 
the wishes of the administration and 
ignore the needs of the communities. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been reading the conference 
report as shown in the House print. I 
should like to read a part of the report 
signed by the managers with respect to 
title VII, which relates to armed serv- 
ices housing, and invite comment by 
some member of the committee of con- 
ference. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK, I was not aware of the 
fact that there was any report. The 
managers on the part of the House said 
they would make a report, but it is my 
understanding that there is no report 
on the part of the Senate conferees, at 
least. From what is the Senator from 
South Dakota reading? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
in my hand report No. 566 of the House 
of Representatives on the Housing Act 
of 1959. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that a House of 
Representatives document? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I was a member of the 
committee of conference who did not sign 
the report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I assume 
it is House Report No. 566 which the 
Senate is considering. I read from page 
32, title VII, Armed Services Housing: 

(e) Section 803 (b) (3) of such act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “the property or project may 
include such nondwelling facilities as the 


Commissioner deems adequate to serve the 
occupants.” 


That apparently suggests a new struc- 
ture or structures of some sort which 
could be built from the proceeds of in- 
sured loans. Would some member of 
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the committee of conference inform me 
what nondwelling facilities are and the 
purpose of them? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They could be 
playgrounds or meeting places, such as 
meeting places for Boy Scouts or other 
activities of the people who live in the 
projects. This item was specifically re- 
quested by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Alabama know whether 
such facilities include commissary build- 
ings, post exchanges, or buildings for 
commercial use? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Such facilities were 
certainly not represented to us as being 
facilities for which the Department of 
Defense was asking. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
item was included in the Senate bill. 
In Senate Report No. 41 of the com- 
mittee, which reported S. 57 to the Sen- 
ate, there is the provision, on page 45: 

It has been brought to the attention of 
the committee that some military housing 
projects are constructed at remote places, 
or at locations which are remote from the 
center of permanent military establishments, 
where facilities do not exist for children’s 
activities. In such cases, no nondwelling 
facilities exist for activities such as Scout 
meetings, PTA functions, community club 
meetings, and other activities essential to a 
well balanced social program for young 
people. 


That is a condition which was called 
to our attention by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have no objection to pro- 
viding for such buildings as have been 
described for children’s activities, Boy 
Scout work, 4-H Club work, or whatever 
else might be appropriate organizational 
activity for the children of parents liv- 
ing in such projects. However, I should 
like to make it clear that the language 
ought not to encompass commercial 
buildings. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It does not. I as- 
sure the Senator from South Dakota 
that so far as the intent of our com- 
mittee was concerned—and I think this 
is true of both Houses of Congress—we 
rested upon the recommendations made 
to us by the Department of Defense, 
and the buildings were for only such fa- 
cilities as those I read. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
glad to have that statement as a part 
of the history of the consideration of 
the bill and the conference report. My 
reasons for making the point are two- 
fold. First, proposals have been made 
at times for the construction of store 
buildings. The Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction of the Committee on 
Armed Services has tried to follow cer- 
tain guidelines in approving such re- 
quests. Where commercial facilities ex- 
isted within a reasonable distance of a 
housing project, we have not thought 
that Government funds or Government- 
insured funds should be used to provide 
what could be regarded as duplicate 
facilities. 

My second reason is that the alloca- 
tions for insured loans carry an overall 
ceiling on the amount of money which 
can be used for housing projects. 

If a portion of the funds is used for 
nonhousing projects, or, as the phrase 
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in the report reads, “nondwelling facili- 
ties,” presumably that amount is to be 
absorbed by the total funds involved in 
the project. 

I would not want space or quality to 
be sacrificed in the construction of hous- 
ing units in order that a building might 
be constructed for use for commercial 
purposes. The housing ought not to 
suffer in order to provide buildings for 
commercial purposes. 

Therefore, I think the colloquy I have 
had with the Senator from Alabama is 
helpful in interpreting the purpose and 
the meaning of “nondwelling facilities.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am in complete 
agreement with the statements made by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia plan to have the rollcall completed in 
an attempt to develop a quorum? 

Mr. CLARK. No; my suggestion 
would be to have the roll called as far as 
Mr. JoHNson of Texas“ and then to 
have the order for the quorum call re- 
scinded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection. I ask the aides of the Senate 
to notify absent Senators that their 
presence is required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise 
to explain why I did not sign the report 
of the committee of conference on S. 57, 
the omnibus housing bill—and, paren- 
thetically, why, nonetheless, I intend to 
vote for the adoption of the conference 
report. 

I realize that no individual Senator 
can expect to get all he wants from any 
conference committee. In the past, on 
the few conference committees on which 
I have been permitted to serve, despite 
my lack of seniority, I have entered into 
the conference in a spirit of compromise; 
and when the give-and-take process be- 
tween the two Houses was finished, I 
have signed the conference report, even 
though I might be in disagreement on 
important particulars. 

If the conference on Senate bill 57 had 
followed the usual course of compromise 
between the two Houses, I would have 
signed the report. But on one major 
item, which in some respects was the 
very heart of the measure, it did not 
follow the usual course. 

This was the urban renewal authori- 
zation. The conference committee did 
not accept the Senate version. It did 
not accept the House version. It did 
not choose a figure in between the two. 
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Instead, it went out of the bounds: of 
the two versions which had been com- 
mitted to it, and settled on a figure far 
less than either the Senate or the House 
had voted. 

In total authorization, the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill provided for $2.1 billion, 
and the House version provided for $1.5 
billion. But the conference report pro- 
poses $900 million. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on 
the question of agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me ask the majority 
leader about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
make that request later. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if we 
look, not at total funds, but only at the 
funds made available during the next 
year, or the next 2 years, the conference 
report still proposes an amount below 
either that of the House version or that 
of the Senate version. 

I had thought that this report might, 
therefore, be subject to a point of order, 
However, I have checked with the Par- 
liamentarian, and have concluded that, 
on the basis of a technicality in the 
Senate rule, a point of order probably 
does not lie against the report, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
and those on the part of the House— 
who, I fear, must be designated the third 
branch of the Congress—can ignore the 
amounts of authorization in the measure 
written by the House and can ignore 
those in the measure written by the 
Senate, and can bring in a conference 
report which provides for an authoriza- 
tion smaller than that voted by either 
body, and that such a measure is still 
within the technical terms of the Senate 
rule. 

Mr. President, the conferees did not 
violate the letter of the rule; they sim- 
ply violated the spirit of the rule. 

In these circumstances, in the absence 
of a point of order, a second course is 
open—and that is to propose that the 
Senate reject the report, and recommit 
the bill to a further conference. But the 
chairman of the conference committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN], has expressed the view 
that if the conference committee were 
again to consider the matter, the next 
conference report would be even less de- 
sirable than the one now before us. 

I have served long enough with the 
Senator from Alabama to respect his 
judgment as to what the conference 
committee would be liable to do. More- 
over, once the conference committee 
meets, he has the controlling votes, be- 
cause he and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] hold the balance of 
power in the conference committee, In 
effect, they are the “swing men” in the 
conference committee. When they vote 
with the Senate liberals—and, in that 
connection, I refer to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxie], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and my- 
self—our votes prevail. When they 
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swing their two votes to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], whom I see on the floor 
at this time, and my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Bennett], and my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Bush], the 
conservative view prevails. 

Mr. President, this leaves only one 
course open, and that is to express my 
protest—as I am now doing—on the 
Senate floor; and then—because, as I 
have often said in other connections, 
half a loaf is better than none—to vote 
reluctantly for the adoption of this 
conference report. 

However, Mr. President, I desire to 
make clear that the issue Iam protesting 
is not merely a technical one. As I have 
said earlier, in many respects it goes to 
the very heart of this measure. The 
amount of urban renewal authorization 
determines the whole pace and tempo 
of the clearance of slums and the rebuild- 
ing of our blighted cities and towns and 
villages. Mr. President, this matter is 
just as important to the smallest town in 
Mississippi as it is to the great city of 
New York. 

From the standpoint of our large cities 
and also from the standpoint of our 
smaller urban communities, few issues 
of Federal policy are more vital than the 
urban renewal program. For millions 
of our citizens, no program holds more 
potential for the improvement of the 
environment in which they spend their 
lives. 

Urban renewal is 10 years old this 
year; yet itis really just beginning. The 
process of urban renewal is complex and 
time consuming. Cities must organize 
their urban renewal planning agencies 
for the task. In fact, many urban com- 
munities today which are in need of 
urban renewal and slum clearance do 
not even have urban-renewal or slum- 
clearance planning agencies and must 
create them. But the organization of 
such an agency is the first step, before 
the city can obtain its share of the Fed- 
eral grants in order to clear out blight 
and develop an environment in which 
every American family can live in de- 
cency—in a house which has a roof 
which does not leak, and which has a 
floor which does not sink under the 
weight of those who live there. 

So the cities must analyze their slums 
and blighted areas, select the sites for 
redevelopment, prepare and have ap- 
proved workable programs, make their 
detailed plans, rally public support, raise 
the local one-third share of the cost, se- 
lect developers and negotiate with them, 
submit their plans for discussion in pub- 
lic hearings, and for local approval, seek 
Federal grant authorizations, and obtain 
their approval by the Urban Renewal 
Administration. Then, with good luck, 
about 3 years after the grant authoriza- 
tions, the local municipalities will get 
their Federal money. 

Thus, while 648 projects had been 
launched by 386 communities, as of De- 
cember 31, only 10 had been completed. 
The others were in various stages of the 
long process of planning and execution. 
Of the $1.35 billion authorized for Fed- 
eral grants over the past 10 years, only 
$181 million has been expended. 
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But the momentum of the program 
has been rising sharply. In 1957, the 
Congress authorized $350 million in capi- 
tal grant authorizations for 1 year. In 
1958, the Senate approved a total au- 
thorization of $1.8 billion, with an an- 
nual rate of $300 million which could 
be raised to $450 million in any year at 
the discretion of the President. 

In January 1959, in the hearings be- 
fore the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
on which I have the honor to serve, 
Urban Renewal Commissioner Steiner 
said the rate of new applications, less 
rejects and withdrawals, had been ap- 
proximately $480 million a year, or $40 
million a month. 

The program was accelerating. It 
was just getting off the ground, when 
what happened? The money ran out. 
There was no housing bill last year, and 
more than $500 million of bona fide ap- 
plications are waiting on the shelf at 
the Federal agency, or on the shelf in 
local communities, with no possibility 
of getting a Federal grant unless the 
Congress passes the housing bill and 
the President signs it. 

The question before the conference 
committee last week was whether the 
momentum of urban renewal should be 
maintained or slowed down. Either the 
House or the Senate bill would have 
maintained the momentum. By over- 
ruling the judgment of both Houses, as 
expressed in their respective versions of 
the bill, the conference committee has 
assured a slowdown, 

It may appear, at first glance, that the 
$500 million authorized for the coming 
year would permit the Urban Renewal 
Administration to maintain that annual 
rate. But this overlooks the fact that 
no bill was passed last year. During 
that period, a backlog of roughly $500 
million has accumulated. We thus have 
one year of backlog and one year ahead, 
at the rate the applications were coming 
in last fall when the money ran out, or 
about $1 billion in projects ready for 
approval immediately, or certainly with- 
in a few months after this bill is passed. 

Both Houses recognized this need. 
The House of Representatives provided a 
flat $1 billion on enactment, and another 
one-half billion dollars to be available 
on July 1, 1960. 

The Senate provided $700 million im- 
mediately that is, $350 million on enact- 
ment, another $350 million on July 1, 
1959—and a third $350 million on July 1, 
1960, and an escalator clause providing 
at least $150 million to be made available 
on a mandatory basis, whether the 
President liked it or not, if bona fide ap- 
plications for urban renewal grants were 
pending before the Urban Renewal 
Administration. 

In other words, the Senate total was 
at least $1,200 million for the next 2 
years, starting July 1, 1959. The House 
total was $1,500 million for the same 
period. The conferees have made a 
recommendation of $900 million. 

The practical result of this is to pro- 
vide for a 1-year hiatus in the program. 

We have had a 1-year hiatus, because 
we did not have a bill last year. Now 
that hiatus is going to be continued for 
the next 2 years. 
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The conference report means that any 
new project, over and above the backlog, 
made ready during the coming 12 
months, cannot be approved for a grant 
reservation until July 1, 1960, because 
the backlog on the first-come, first-served 
basis will take up the 8500 million which 
will be available until that date. 

It means that no new community can 
enter the program during the coming 
year. ‘This will particularly affect the 
smaller communities, which have neces- 
sarily been slower getting started than 
the larger cities. 

I should like to say to my colleagues 
at this point that it is not the large cities 
which are being injured most by the lag 
in the urban renewal program. It is 
not cities like New York, Chicago, and 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. They are being 
injured, as my friend from Illinois has 
interjected, but not nearly so much as 
smaller cities like Huntsville, Ala., and 
Terre Haute, Ind., and a couple of fine 
cities in South Dakota, since I see the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania gives away too much. 
The great metropolitan centers of this 
country will be injured severely by the 
bill which has come from the conference 
committee. We in Chicago are going to 
be crippled in our program, with which 
we are trying to go ahead. The very 
able Senator from New York [ Mr. 
Javits} has testified to a similar effect. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
has had a distinguished career as Mayor 
of the great City of Philadelphia, knows 
Philadelphia is being injured. While he 
very modestly puts the major cities in 
the background, I want to say that in my 
judgment they are being heavily injured. 

Mr. CLARK. Every word the Senator 
from Illinois has said is true. I merely 
want to point out that in some quarters 
in this country, and, I regret to say, 
among some of our colleagues on the 
floor, the impression seems to be that 
urban renewal legislation is a large city 
program, that the smaller communities 
in the country have no interest in such 
legislation. I may point out that at 
least 35 cities in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are at one stage or another in 
their applications for urban renewal aid. 
As I said earlier, that 386 communities 
in the United States of America pres- 
ently have urban renewal projects 
underway, and scores of others are get- 
ting ready to participate. 

Mr. President, this is a bill for every 
urban dweller in the United States of 
America, no matter the size of his com- 
munity. Yet my friend from Tllinois is 
quite correct. The large cities are being 
hurt as badly as any of the others. 
While it is true that, on the first-come, 
first-served basis they probably will get 
more of the money than the smaller 
communities will, and it is too bad, if we 
stop the program or slow it down, the 
end result will be to hurt the large cities, 
to be sure, but it will hurt the smaller 
communities even more. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yicli? 
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Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I should like to 
compliment my colleague on the fine 
presentation he is making of the case for 
all of us, rather than simply stating his 
own point of view. 

Second, I should like to join with my 
colleague from Illinois in respect to the 
matter of the effect on the large cities. 
The cities of New York, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Albany, Schenectady, 
Troy, and a whole host of other cities in 
New York will suffer because everything 
which is to be provided under the bill 
will be just about “soaked up” on July 1, 
and there will be nothing left for the 
rest of the year. We have had experi- 
ence in that matter already. 

One thing which I should like to em- 
phasize with my colleague is that time is 
not standing still for the large cities. 
The time bomb is ticking in those cities. 
New York is not gaining population at 
the rate other areas are gaining, and is 
really falling back in terms of popula- 
tion. 

What will happen as the result? It is 
idle to assume that the Senators from 
rural communities in this Chamber have 
no interest in New York. In the first 
place, New York is a tremendous gene- 
rator of taxes and of personnel for the 
United States. 

With what are we going to compete 
with the Russians? Will it be the popu- 
lation of farm communities in southern 
Illinois? 

Mr. CLARK. If my friend will permit 
an interruption, I hope there will also 
be interest in the birthplace of Ameri- 
can freedom, Philadelphia. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. 

Let me point out one other thing. We 
have utilities in which billions and bil- 
lions of dollars are invested. We have 
approximately $8 billion invested in the 
center of New York in new industrial 
and commercial construction. Enor- 
mous buildings are going up, which are 
the pride of our country. Yet all around 
those buildings, lapping right at their 
construction and constricting it more 
and more, are the slum areas. 

We are not making progress on the 
diminution of those slum areas. More- 
over, we have tremendous populations 
which deserve a fair chance in life, the 
dignity and light which come with de- 
cent housing. 

Urban renewal is the new scheme. 
Indeed, the present administration con- 
sidered this a matter of great pride. 
This was going to be the point to be 
emphasized in respect to the whole 
housing program. It does not contribute 
to inflation. On the contrary, it is the 
most fruitful source for adding re- 
sources and assets to our country. 

Iam terribly disappointed with regard 
to the bill. That is what the Senator 
is expressing for all of us. I am terribly 
disappointed. 

The only reason, as I see it, why Sena- 
tors such as us will have to support the 
conference report is that it does not fall 
between two stools. That does not mean 
we should not protest vigorously against 
it and move heaven and earth to sup- 
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plement it, beginning right now. This 
is what we can do now. Tomorrow we 
ought to start again to do our utmost 
to improve the situation. As the Sena- 
tor is so magnificently proving, the con- 
ference bill is grossly inadequate and 
unfair to the country. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his very helpful comments. I wonder if 
the Senator would like to make a com- 
ment with regard to one further ob- 
servation. 

When I was mayor of Philadelphia 
we used to say—and it was true—that 
blight was spreading faster than we 
could stop it. I had felt, about the time 
the money ran out last fall, that at least 
in the larger cities—Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and perhaps New York—we 
were just about catching up with blight, 
with every hope that in the years to 
come we would go ahead of the game, 
and the slums would shrink and decent 
housing would expand. When the 
money ran out last fall the improvement 
stopped, and blight began again to creep 
ahead of the rehabilitation measures. 

As of this minute, I wonder if my 
friend would agree with me that the 
situation is still getting a little worse 
instead of better? 

Mr. JAVITS. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. I will say to my col- 
league, also, that all of the things we do 
in the really large cities about roads, 
highways, and other public improve- 
ments dislocate more people, who then 
have to be relocated. One of the major 
causes for the new slums is the crowd- 
ing into these areas of the people who 
are dislocated from areas which are 
being rebuilt even with urban renewal. 
We are not keeping up with that task 
at all, because it is traditionally true 
that fewer people are resettled on the 
site, and many of those are of a differ- 
ent character from those who are re- 
moved from the site. 

Mr. CLARK. My friend has put his 
finger on a very important facet of this 
whole subject. That is why we have to 
have more public housing, to provide for 
the relocation of families who cannot 
afford available private housing. That 
is why we have to have more middle- 
income housing, as proposed in the bill 
which the Senator from New York and 
I have jointly introduced. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
I think it is very essential that we make 
it crystal clear why we are supporting 
this conference report, and that we do 
not intend to cease the fight for 1 
minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report keeps urban renewal on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The mayors of 
our cities, the planners, the developers, 
and even the President of the United 
States—yes, Mr. President, I reiterate, 
even the President of the United States— 
have told us repeatedly that the impor- 
tant thing in urban renewal is a long- 
term commitment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, even the President of 
the United States wanted a 6-year pro- 
gram. It was inadequate in amount. It 
was not what we needed, but at least the 
President recognized the need for a long- 
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term commitment to permit long-range 
planning, because these urban commu- 
nities need assurance, before they start 
down the long road of planning and or- 
ganizing support for a particular project, 
that the Federal funds will be available 
when, many years later, they reach the 
end of that road, and they are ready to 
get the fund grant and “put the show on 
the road.” 

The American Municipal Association 
and the U.S. conference of mayors have 
urged a 10-year commitment. The bill 
which I introduced this year provided a 
10-year program, at $600 million a year. 

That is what we need. What do we 
get? The Senate bill provided a 6-year 
program at $350 to $500 million a year. 
The House version provided $500 million 
a year for 3 years; that is, 1 year’s back- 
log and 2 years ahead. The conference 
report extends 2 years ahead, but only 
by, in effect, stretching 2 years’ funds 
over 3 years’ needs. 

So the conference report says, in sum- 
mary: No new projects for a year. No 
new communities admitted for a year. 
A slowdown in the tempo of the program. 
No long-term commitment that the pro- 
gram be continued. 

And this in defiance of the expressed 
views of both Houses of the Congress 
which the conference committee repre- 
sented and ignored. 

All this appears to have been done in 
the name of a new slogan and a strategy 
which have been spreading across the 
newspapers of late. The slogan is “Block 
that veto.” The strategy is to send the 
President what is described as “veto- 
proof” legislation. 

Block that veto is made to sound bold 
and aggressive. To write veto-proof leg- 
islation is made to appear as though the 
President is being outwitted by a clever 
Congress. But let us look carefully at 
what it really means. ? 

Let us put it in A-B-C terms. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is a Republican. Pre- 
sumably he does not believe in the 
Democratic Party platform. If he did, 
he would be a Democrat. But he is not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is the 
understatement of the year. I would 
also say the President does not believe in 
a program to help the American people. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator and I like 
to consider ourselves parts of a respon- 
sible opposition. We always tend to un- 
derstatement in these matters. I thank 
the Senator for his helpful interjection. 

Mr. President, I think it must be clear 
that the President is not a Democrat. 
He would be a member of our party if 
he were. In fact, it has been said that 
he was asked to become one, by a former 
distinguished President of the United 
States, but he declined with thanks. The 
President of the United States is a Re- 
publican. If we translate the Demo- 
cratic Party platform into legislation, he 
will veto it. If we send him legislation 
based on the Republican platform, or 
possibly a watered down and unrecog- 
nizable mixture of the two, he may sign it. 

So what is “veto-proof legislation?” 
It is legislation which renounces or blurs 
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or fuzzes or muddies the Democratic 
Party platform, policies, and program. 

“Block that veto” is a euphemism for 
“Give the President what he wants,“ 
whether or not we think it is good for 
the country. 

In the old days, when the President 
dictated legislation, the Congress was 
called a rubberstamp Congress. Now 
it is pictured as a foxy Congress that 
is avoiding vetoes, peering 
around one corner, and running down 
to the other, getting away from the veto 
policeman, and making it possible to 
say, “Mr. President, we did not pass as 
much legislation as we said we would in 
our party platform. We have not done 
much for the good of the country. We 
put through some bills which the Presi- 
dent wanted. But he did not veto any- 
thing. Look at us: We are good.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is there not grave 
danger that the standard by which any 
Congress may be judged in the future is 
whether or not any bills it passed have 
been vetoed or not? 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid that is a 
real possibility which we must face in 
the future. 

I suggest that if the people had wanted 
the Republican President to write our 
legislation, or set the bounds and limits 
within which we must write it, they 
would have elected a Congress of his 
party. Instead, in 1958 they gave the 
Democratic party the biggest majority 
since the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I suggest that the people gave us on 
this side of the aisle a mandate. It was 
@ mandate to write a Democratic pro- 
gram—based on the Democratic plat- 
form of 1956—embodying the Demo- 
cratic philisophy and approach to Gov- 
ernment. I sugest that it is our respon- 
Sibility to write that kind of program 
and send it to the President, today, next 
week, and every week until this Congress 
adjourns, and to come back and do it all 
over again at the second session of the 
86th Congress. Then, perhaps, in God's 
good time, the American people will de- 
cide that the Democratic Party is faith- 
ful to its trust; that when we write 
a platform we stick by it; and that when 
we say we will do things, and we have 
the congressional majority to do them, 
we will get them done. If the American 
people ever make up their minds that 
that is the fact, we will get a Democratic 
President in 1960. If they do not, we 
will not. 

I suggest that it is our responsibility 
to write the kind of program which I 
have been outlining, and send it to the 
President. If he vetoes it, we should 
pass it over his veto. If we do not have 
enough votes to override the veto, then 
it will be time enough to offer the Presi- 
dent a compromise. 

At this point I should like to read 
into the Recorp the plank on housing, 
from the 1956 Democratic Platform, 
adopted August 15, 1956, by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, meeting in 
Chicago, at which convention I had the 
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good fortune and honor to be a delegate. 
The plank is short, and I will read it: 

We pledge our party to immediate revival 
of the basic housing program enacted by the 
Democratic Congress in 1949, to expansion of 
this program as our population and resources 
grow, and to additional legislation to provide 
housing for middle-income families and aged 
persons. Aware of the financial burdens 
which press upon most American communi- 
ties and prevent them from taking full ad- 
vantage of Federal urban redevelopment and 
renewal programs, we favor increasing the 
Federal share of the cost of these programs. 

We reaffirm the goal expressed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1949 that every American 
family is entitled to a “decent home and a 
suitable living environment.” The Repub- 
lican administration has sabotaged that goal 
by reducing the public housing program to 
a fraction of the Nation’s need. 

We pledge that the housing insurance 
and mortgage guarantee programs will be re- 
directed in the interest of the homeowner, 
and that the availability of low-interest 
housing credit will be kept consistent with 
the expanding housing needs of the Nation. 

We favor providing aid to urban and sub- 
urban communities in better planning for 
their future development and redevelopment. 


I point out to my lonely friend across 
the aisle, the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], that our pro- 
gram did not say anything about housing 
being something to cure a Republican 
depression. It did not say anything 
about housing and urban renewal being 
things that could be stopped, if we should 
find that the recession was tending to 
end, and employment was building up. 

We were for housing in good times and 
in bad times, and until we got our slums 
cleared, and until the goal of the legisla- 
tion enacted in 1949, with the able as- 
sistance of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas], known as the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill, became a reality, providing 
a decent home for every American 
family. 

How is the strategy made that we 
Democrats, with our huge majorities, 
should renounce our platform and our 
program and send the President only 
veto-proof legislation? 

I submit that if one examines the 
process closely he will discover that this 
strategy is actually made by a coalition 
of Republicans and a minority of Demo- 
crats. 

And the minority of Democrats who 
are joining in this strategy are prepon- 
derantiy from States where Democrats 
do rot even have to contest with Re- 
pubiicans in elections. 

The majority of Democrats in the 
Senate, who have to go out and face Re- 
publicans, are not a party to this strat- 
egy. But they do not determine the 
kind of image which the Democratic 
Party in the Senate presents to the Na- 
tion. 

Urban renewal is a case in point. 

When the housing bill was before the 
Senate last February 5, I offered an 
amendment to establish a 6-year pro- 
gram, with an annual rate ranging from 
$450 million to $600 million a year, by 
reason of an escalator clause which 
would have stepped up the rate of urban 
renewal authorizations and grants at 
the discretion of the President. 

I had already been cut down partly 
to size. The mayors of our cities, 
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through their associations, asked for 
$600 million a year for 10 years. They 
needed it and were entitled to it; and 
if we are to clear our slums, some day 
they will have to get it. This was the 
figure contained in the bill S. 193, which 
I had introduced. 

But I know when I am licked. When 
I came to the floor I thought perhaps 
we could get half a loaf. So I reduced 
my proposal from 10 years to 6 years, 
and from $600 million to $450 million 
with the escalator clause. 

This was quite a retreat. I called for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment, 
and invited some comments from cer- 
tain of my friends. This appeared 
rather foolish, because I did not expect 
to muster more than a corporal’s guard 
to vote for the amendment. It was per- 
fectly clear that it was not supported 
by the committee or by the leadership. 

What happened? The Democrats in 
the Senate voted 32 to 26 for my amend- 
ment. Of the 26 who voted in the nega- 
tive, only 8 came from States where the 
2-party system is a reality. Thus Dem- 
ocrats from the 2-party States voted in 
favor of this amendment, 28 to 8. It 
was the Republicans who beat the 
amendment. They defeated it whole- 
heartedly, with something approaching 
unanimity. They are not really much 
interested in such amendments as those 
relating to urban renewal. I honor 
them for their views. I wish we could 
persuade them that they are mistaken. 
My good friend from New York [Mr. 
Javits], whose presence in the Chamber 
I note, was not among those who de- 
feated this amendment. But he was the 
only one. 

What happened in the conference 
committee last week? The same aline- 
ment appeared. There was a motion to 
go outside the bounds of both the House 
and Senate versions and approve the 
$900 million figure. This motion was 
supported by a coalition of three Re- 
publicans and two Democrats, both 
Democrats being from one-party States. 
The four Democrats elected from the 
two-party States all voted in the nega- 
tive. 

That conference committee was really 
a pretty interesting show. I wish my 
colleagues in the Senate who were not 
present could have hidden under the 
rug to listen to how we operated. 

It was perfectly clear that urban re- 
newal would involve a critical vote. It 
was perfectly obvious that what had hap- 
pened previously in conference pointed 
to that result. 

I wish my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] were present in the Chamber. 
I expect him to return very soon. It 
was perfectly clear, before the vote on 
urban renewal, that the vote would be 
critical; that no one was going to stand 
up for the Senate bill; that no one was 
going to stand up for the House bill. 
The question was, How soon could the 
conferees from the House join the con- 
ferees from the Senate in backing away 
from both bills? 

I notice that my good friend from 
Indiana has returned to the Chamber, 
I will ask him to confim this little com- 
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ment I am making in a more or less 
light vein. 

What worried: me was that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana would 
engage the attention of the chairman 
of the conference before I was able to 
do so. 

I knew that as soon as he could he was 
going to propose that the Senate recede 
and approve the $900 million total au- 
thorization, which finally got into the 
conference report. My friend from Ala- 
bama—he is not only a good friend of 
mine, but he is a good Democrat—rec- 
ognized me before he recognized the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. I am not quite sure 
which one of us was shouting the loudest 
at that point for recognition. So, Mr. 
President, knowing that we could not get 
the Senate bill, I still thought that per- 
haps the Senate could recede and accept 
the House proposition from which the 
Thomas amendment had already been 
stricken. So I proposed that the Senate 
recede and accept the House bill and pro- 
vide $1,500 million, which would be still 
less than the Senate had voted, and I 
thought at that point I had come down 
on my views as to what was half a loaf. 
It still looked like a half a loaf. Four 
Democrats from the two-party States 
and three conservative Republicans were 
on opposite sides. My two good friends, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, Ful BRIHTI— and I have no better 
friends than these two able Senators 
on the conference committee—stood 
with my conservative friends, and my 
motion was defeated. 

No sooner had that happened than the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana in- 
dicated that he desired recognition. He 
proposed the figures which are presently 
in the conference report. We did not 
even argue the question. There was no 
discussion. There had been plenty of 
discussion before the conference met. 
Everyone knew what was going to hap- 
pen. The chairman very properly put 
the question to a vote. It was the same 
old combination. The same old vote of 
5 to 4: Four Democrats from the two- 
party States voted “no. Three conserva- 
tive Republicans joined two Democrats 
from the one-party States. So we are 
here with $900 million, which is at least 
$300 million less than the 2-year total 
of either the House or the Senate bills. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As I understand, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is argu- 
ing that there is needed $500 million a 
year for a period of 10 years? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CLARK. I think $600 million. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As a minimum. 

Mr. CLARK. $600 million a year for 
10 years, I think not only do we need 
that amount, but that we can well afford 
to pay for it without undue hardship 
on the taxpayers. 

These are not wild-eyed spending 
schemes. For every dollar of Federal 
money put in urban renewal there is ex- 
pended by private interests between $5 
and $15 of private funds. The Federal 
Government picks up a minimum of 20 
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percent of that in income taxes. So it 
can well be afforded. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator has 
stated that the administration recog- 
nizes the problem and has indicated it 
is very much their concern. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not believe I said 
very much concern. I said concern. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It has indicated 
that it is concerned. 

Mr. CLARK. The administration 
sent a message to Congress asking for 
legislation: 

Mr. McCARTHY. As I look at the re- 
port which the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administration has filed, it is man- 
ifestly clear that this is a program of 
progressive moderation. 

Mr. CLARK. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In which it is rec- 
ognized that there is a problem, and now 
it is then proposed to do less and less 
about it. 

Mr. CLARK. Until finally nothing is 
done. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In the hope that it 
will fade away, or people will stop talk- 
ing about it. 

Mr. CLARK. Or some kind friend 
will sweep it under the rug. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It could be called 
progressive degeneration, rather. 

Mr. CLARK. I will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What they would 
like to have and what the administra- 
tion has recommended is $100 million 
for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then $250 million 
for each of the next 3 fiscal years, and 
$200 million for each of the 3 following 
fiscal years. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the problem of urban renewal 
will in any way diminish. 

Mr. CLARK. If anything, it will in- 
crease, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On that very point, 
is it not correct to say that the Rockefel- 
ler Economic Report which was submit- 
ted several months ago recommended a 
far more substantial urban renewal and 
slum clearance program than the mayors 
had recommended? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, I am not 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Any interpretation 
of that report, it seems to me, would sug- 
gest that they favored far more than 
$600 million a year for 10 years as the 
Federal Government’s share. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator may well 
be correct, and I am not saying he is not 
correct. I know that on both sides of 
the aisle the word “Rockefeller” has a 
rather chilling effect. [Laughter.] I 
would not wish to identify myself com- 
pletely with the proposal, even if it 
should happen to be correct, for reasons 
which must be obvious to my friend 
from Wisconsin. Nevertheless, if he says 
it is true, it is true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure it is. It 
is a great deal more substantial than 
that. It is a report in which I was 
very much interested at the time of the 
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debate. To confirm it, I went over it in 
detail with some staff members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I became convinced that it is true. I 
circulated it among other Senators. I 
am convinced that the recommenda- 
tions in that report are far more sub- 
stantial than those made by the mayors. 
This is a fundamental problem in the 
growth of our economy. It is of serious 
3 to our large metropolitan 
eities. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator is 
correct. Now that he refreshes my rec- 
ollection, I am sure he is correct. The 
Senator will recall that not only in con- 
nection with domestic problems but also 
in connection with national defense the 
Rockefeller Bros. series of reports called 
on the country to make substantial ex- 
penditures during the years ahead, and 
pointed out the folly of thinking it 
could be done with a budget balanced 
at $77 billion a year, and called for the 
closing of tax loopholes and the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes until such time 
as the growth of the economy would take 
up the slack. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
recall the membership of the committee? 

Mr. CLARK. I would appreciate it if 
the Senator refreshed my recollection 
about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It included a num- 
ber of prominent corporation executives. 
It was anything but an egghead com- 
mittee or one composed of starry-eyed 
liberals. It included people who have 
had great experience and great success 
in business. It included, as I recall, 
Henry Luce, of Time, Life, Fortune, who 
cannot be considered a liberal or a New 
Deal or Fair Deal Democrat. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is making 
the understatement of the year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The committee in- 
cluded a number of other persons of 
similar persuasion. They looked at this 
problem from the standpoint not of po- 
litical ideology, but from the standpoint 
of what must be done by our cities so 
that they can survive. Their recom- 
mendation was, accordingly, more sub- 
stantial. I shall be happy to put into 
the Recorp, as soon as I can get the in- 
formation, the much more substantial 
recommendation of the committee as 
compared with the recommendation of 


the mayors. 
Mr. CLARK. I believe that will be 
helpful. I turn now, within the limits of 


congressional courtesy and the rules 
which bind us, to our good friends, the 
House conferees. It so happens, for rea- 
sons with which I am not familiar, that 
whereas the Senate committee consisted 
of six Democrats and three Republicans, 
the House committee consisted of four 
Democrats and three Republicans. Iam 
not aware why, with the large majority 
of Democrats in the House, the commit- 
tee was so constituted, but that is within 
their privilege. That is what they did. 
The interesting thing to me was to see 
whether the majority of the House con- 
ferees could scuttle the House bill any 
quicker than the Senate conferees scut- 
tled the Senate bill. 

If these remarks should be read on the 
other side of the Hill, let me say to my 
good friends in the House and to my good 
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friends in the Senate that I am now 
speaking in a lighter vein, and that I 
have the highest regard and respect for 
every member of the House conferees. 
I am sure they exercised their best judg- 
ment in determining how they should 
vote. 

It was rather interesting to me that 
the three conservative House Republi- 
cans were waiting to see what would 
happen in the vote of their Democratic 
conferees. They were rewarded. They 
were rewarded with unanimity substan- 
tially in excess of that of the Senate con- 
ferees. The House accepted this com- 
promise proposal on urban renewal after 
quarreling a little about withdrawing the 
impossible Thomas amendment. Three 
of the four Democrats came from one- 
party congressional districts, and the 
fourth—whom we all revere and honor, 
who has been a Member of the House for 
many years—came from a district which 
has some Republicans in it, but I am 
sure he will continue in the Congress 
until such time as he chooses to retire. 

So, Mr. President, that is how the con- 
ference report was adopted. 

Now I should like to address myself to 
my Democratic colleagues and discuss a 
broader problem, and discuss it quite 
seriously. 

The proposed legislation which this 
Congress sends to the President bears in- 
evitably our party’s label, because the 
people know that the 86th Congress is 
heavily Democratic—in this body by a 
majority of 64 to 34. But how is this 
Democratic legislation moulded? How 
is our Democratic record written? 

Is our Democratic position determined 
in caucus, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire] has suggested that it 
should be? No. 

Is it determined through consultation 
among Democrats who are representa- 
tive of the whole body of Democrats in 
the Senate? No. 

Is it determined by the Democrats in 
committee consulting with one another? 
To some extent, but, frankly, not much. 

It is determined, in fact, as it was in 
the conference committee which con- 
sidered the housing bill, by a minority 
of Democrats from one-party States who 
hold the balance of power between the 
Republicans—who with honorable ex- 
ceptions are conservative—and the ma- 
jority of their own party. When I say 
“with honorable exceptions,“ I do not 
mean for a minute that conservative Re- 
publicans are not honorable. We all 
know they are honorable. It is simply 
that they do not happen to agree with 
my point of view in this case. 

Democrats who come from one-party 
States do not need a party record on 
which to run for reelection next year. 
Their contests are not with Republicans 
but with other Democrats, and they run 
on their personal and not on their party 
records. 

The Senators on our side of the aisle 
who come from one-party States are 
among the finest Senators and have the 
highest of motives. Many of them, like 
the two distinguished Senators from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HILL and Mr. SPARKMAN], are 
Senators whom I have long honored for 
their views. But the fact of the matter 
is that, aside from their ideological in- 
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terest in the Democratic Party, they have 
no personal stake in seeing to it that leg- 
islation is enacted which will make it 
possible to carry the two-party States, 
and thus to elect a Democratic President 
of the United States. 

Let me be crystal clear about that. I 
do not say for a minute that there is a 
Democratic Senator in this body who 
does not want to elect a Democratic 
President in 1960. I know that. But 
their personal interests are not involved 
in passing proposed legislation and send- 
ing it to the President for his signature 
or veto to the extent to which the per- 
sonal interests of Senators who come 
from two-party States are enlisted. This 
is a fact. It is a very critical point 
which needs to be made. 

Those of us who come from States 
where the two-party competition is 
rough do need a party record—and, be- 
lieve me, Mr. President, I do. We have 
to have a party record, but we have not 
made a party record so far. 

We must follow the program set forth 
not only by our party convention, but 
by our Democratic advisory council. 
I state my general agreement, not in 
specific detail, but in general, with the 
fine pronouncements which have been 
made on national policy by the Demo- 
cratic advisory council since it was 
created. That council includes in its 
membership the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the former President 
of the United States Harry S. Truman, 
the former candidate for President of 
the United States, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
and the former Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson. 

Mr. President, if the measures of this 
Democrati: program would be vetoed if 
passed, then what we need is not veto- 
proof legislation but vetoed legislation. 
Then we need to override the vetoes with 
the help of Democrats from one-party 
States and Northern and Western Re- 
publican liberals. We can send the veto- 
proof legislation to the President as a 
third step if our friends desert us, and 
we will get as much of a record of accom- 
plishment when all is over. 

I urge on our party leadership that we 
renounce the veto-proof policy, and that 
we reinstate the Democratic national 
platform of 1956; that we reinstate the 
pledges which we as Democrats have 
made to our constituents; and that we 
pass a program of which we can all be 
proud. If the President then vetoes our 
proposals, let us pass them over his veto. 
If we cannot pass them over his veto 
because our Republican friends and our 
friends from the one-party States on 
our side of the aisle do not choose to 
stand with us, then, but only then, as a 
third step, should we write and pass 
measures which will receive Presidential 
approval as the only possible alternative 
to letting the American people down by 
not providing the legislation which they 
so desperately need. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. First, I believe the 
speech which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is making this afternoon is one 
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of the soundest speeches on what the 
Democratic Party policy should be that 
I have heard in the Senate for a long 
time. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has reached the point where he suggests 
an alternative which has great merit, 
although I think there is another alter- 
native which I should like to mention. 

The Senator says that only in case the 
President vetoes a measure which we 
think is sound should we adopt a policy 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I said only if we were 
unable to pass it over his veto. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; only if we were 
unable to pass it over his veto should 
we pass a measure which conformed to 
his veto. 

I raise only the question of the gen- 
erality of the Senator’s statement of the 
question of policy. I think there are 
some instances in which we should do as 
the Senator has suggested. I think there 
are other instances, however, in which 
we should take the issue to the country, 
first, and give the people an opportunity 
to reflect their judgment as to the course 
of action of the President, rather than 
to place on the statute books an inade- 
quate piece of legislation which may take 
many years to remove from the statute 
books. 

Mr. CLARK. Such as home rule for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MORSE. Such as the home rule 
bill, although I was not going to discuss 
it. That is really a minor matter in com- 
parison with the particular policy about 
which I am speaking. I want the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania to know that I 
am with him concerning the passage of 
inadequate legislation after we have 
failed to override a Presidential veto. 
But I suggest that the Democratic Party 
has a duty, when we find ourselves in the 
impasse the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has outlined, to take the fight to the 
country and to pass no legislation at all 
until the country has had an opportunity 
to pass judgment on the course of action 
which the administration has followed in 
some circumstances, 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Oregon is quite correct. I suggest 
to him that the test which we must 
pose to ourselves in each instance is: 
Is this a program which can afford to 
wait? Is this something which the 
American people can get along without 
until we can take the question to the 
country in the hope of electing a Demo- 
cratic President and reaffirming our ma- 
jorities in the House and Senate, or 
perhaps increasing them? If it is that 
kind of proposed legislation, I agree 
with my friend that we should not pass 
any measure of that sort. 

But, Mr. President, when we are deal- 
ing with urban renewal, we cannot af- 
ford to wait. We must take the quar- 
ter of a loaf which is held out to us; 
believe me, I know that to be so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield further to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I do not find myself in 
disagreement with the principle the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has enunciated. 
But by taking the issue to the country, 
rather than by passing inadequate legis- 
lation, we have the best chance of obtain- 
ing adequate legislation, because some- 
times by passing an inadequate measure 
we dull public interest and create among 
the people the false impression, Well, 
the matter has been settled; and I guess 
that is all that can be done.” 

But if we say to the people, “This 
issue is not going to be settled until it 
is settled right,” and if we keep the 
issue open, and let the people pass judg- 
ment as we carry it to them on the po- 
litical platforms, sometimes we can win 
the ultimate victory which is very im- 
portant. 

I suggest that in the history of the 
liberal movement in this country there 
are many instances in which that was 
exactly the position the liberals took, to 
their everlasting credit. 

But I agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that in the case of urban 
renewal, we probably have to handle the 
matter piecemeal. 

So let us move as promptly as we can, 
but make as strong an attempt as we can 
to pass a measure which is not likely to 
be vetoed. But if it is vetoed, let us pro- 
ceed most strongly to override the veto. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. Cer- 
tainly that is the broad view to take. 

Mr. President, the housing bill has pre- 
sented us with an aspect of a broader 
question. The Democratic Party can 
survive one failure. Urban renewal will 
go forward at a tepid pace, but it will go 
forward. We can still make promises 
about the Democratic position on urban 
renewal, even if they do not ring true, 
on the basis of the record. 

But if this is the pattern that is fol- 
lowed on all the major issues of 1959 and 
1960—if we limit ourselves to veto-proof 
legislation in all such fields as housing, 
as we are about to do by means of this 
measure; and airports, on which we have 
only recently acted; and education—and 
I am told that the Murray-Metcalf bill 
is dead, although I do not know why it is 
dead; and social security—and let me say 
that I do not know what the House is do- 
ing on the Forand bill; and aid to de- 
pressed areas—which I have heard is 
dying in the Rules Committee of the 
other body; and unemployment compen- 
sation—and we have already taken con- 
siderable of a licking on that one; and 
natural resource development; and all 
the other areas of governmental activity 
bearing upon economic growth and hu- 
man welfare, we will be going down—as 
one writer has put it—“constructively, re- 
sponsibly, and efficiently to a splendid 
disaster.” 

It will not matter which of our Sena- 
torial hopefuls for the Democratic nom- 
ination may win the prize, or even if 
some rank outsider who has not had the 
benefit of serving in this august body 
should achieve the nomination, because 
the record of the Democratic Senate on 
which such a nominee will have to run 
regardless of whether he is a Member of 
this body—will be indistinguishable 
from the position of the Republican ad- 
ministration which he is seeking to dis- 
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place. If the people cannot detect any 
difference between the parties, why 
should they wish to make a change? 

I hope that those who seek to blur the 
difference between the parties—who seek 
to fuse and blend the Democratic and 
Republican programs, point by point, in 
the dark recesses of committee and con- 
ference action or here on the floor, with 
control by means of the coalition to 
which I have referred—will ponder the 
damage they are doing to our party as 
we prepare for the campaign next year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
„ from Pennsylvania vield to 
me 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from IIlinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As one of the con- 
ferees from the Democratic side on this 
measure, I wish to confirm the general 
accuracy of the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has made; and 
I wish to state that I desire to associate 
myself with the general nature of his 
remarks. 

Perhaps later on I shall seek to ex- 
pand my views on this point; but for 
the moment let me say that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania fought very hard 
and efficiently to carry out a program 
which I believe was in the best interests 
of the Nation and within the confines of 
the two versions of the bill. As he has 
said, in that fight he was supported by 
Democrats from the Northern and the 
Middle Western States. But we were 
defeated by a bipartisan coalition of the 
nature the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has described. 

So I believe we have a clear issue of 
policy as to whether we are making all 
these bills vetoproof. However, of 
course we are not certain that even 
with all the concessions which have 
been made, this measure will be veto- 
proof. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say that it oc- 
curs to me that this measure is not veto- 
proof. 

For instance, I hold in my hand a 
press release issued in letter form, 
from the Honorable Norman P. Mason, 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, addressed to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. In the 
letter, Mr. Mason—in probably the most 
bombastic language I have ever known a 
responsible Government administrator 
to use—attacks this housing measure on 
nearly every count; and he includes a 
memorandum which, as I recall, states 
15 objections to it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DimksEN: This is in reply 
to your request for my views on the housing 
bill. 

I believe that the housing bill as adjusted 
by the conference committee is not in the 
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best interests of most of the American 


people. 

The bill is full of bonuses for the big 
people. 

It helps big builders by providing a mar- 
ket at par for mortgages for cooperative sales 
housing, elderly housing, and other special 


programs, 

It helps big cities by requiring the Federal 
Government to accept urban renewal ap- 
plications in the order of application. Big 
cities have staffs at work. No project can 
be rejected because of its size, so a few big 
cities could take all the funds allocated. 

The bill provides a whopping program of 
public housing in the face of troubles cities 
are having today to find suitable locations 
and in the face of evident need to change 
from the institutional approach. 

On top of that, this is a costly bill. It 
authorizes $1,375,000,000 within a 2-year 
period, exclusive of the longer-range costs 
of its public housing program. This is 70 
percent more than the administration rec- 
ommended for the same period. 

Other special provisions that are not in 
the general public interest are set forth in 
detail in the attached memorandum of ob- 
jectionable provisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMan P. Mason. 
Administrator, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to my friends that, in all likelihood, 
in their efforts to obtain a veto-proof 
measure, they did not succeed in getting 
one. But if a veto comes, I hope every 
Member of this body will support a move 
to override the veto. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
further? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I, too, have read the 
extraordinary letter signed by Mr. Ma- 
son. I think the letter is inaccurate 
and unjust. Especially I wish to quarrel 
with the statement, contained in the let- 
ter, that “the bill is full of bonuses for 
the big people.” 

Actually, the only trouble with this 
measure is that it does not provide 
enough help. The public housing pro- 
gram is designed to help people who are 
displaced by urban renewal and high- 
way projects and who, because of a lack 
of economic resources or because of 
color, are not able to find adequate 
housing facilities elsewhere. The pur- 
pose of this housing program is to help 
those with inadequate means, and to 
help the cities arrest blight. 

I think the mere publication of the 
letter is sufficient to condemn the policy 
of the administration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
my friend is quite correct; and I point 
out that two of the three conferees on 
the part of the Senate—I refer to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]—have announced they did not 
sign the conference report, even after 
they had given their votes, as I have 
previously indicated, in earnest attempts 
to whittle down this measure as far as 
possible. 

Again let me say that I respect their 
sincerity; Iam sure they believe in what 
they say. I simply happen to disagree 
with them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 
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Mr, CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I warmly congratu- 
late the Senator from Pennsylvania on 
his superb speech; and particularly do I 
congratulate him on his emphasis on 
the Democratic Party’s platform. Far 
too rarely in speeches in the Senate 
Chamber is the platform either consid- 
eved or referred to. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons why we have wandered 
so far from the platform. So I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Pennsylvania on 
having referred specifically and directly 
to the promises the Democratic Party 
freely made in its platform in 1956. 

Mr. CLARK. In fact, I was elected on 
that platform; and, in my judgment, I 
would not have been elected if I had not 
stood on the plank of that platform re- 
lating to housing and urban renewal. 
So I feel a moral obligation to do all 
within my power to keep the promise our 
party made by means of that plank. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
not the only one who ran on that plank 
and was elected on the basis of that 
plank. So I think it most important 
that the Democratic Members of this 
body be reminded of our solemn, clear, 
deliberate, and freely made promises. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me conclude by 
saying, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has pointed out, that this is one 
instance—one of many, one of at least 
15—of promises which were made by our 
party and were contained in our plat- 
form in 1956, but have not as yet been 
carried out. 

Once again I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for his excellent speech. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yields the floor, I wish to commend him 
for the splendid address he has de- 
livered and for the spirit in which it has 
been delivered. 

I also wish to express my feeling on 
this subject. By the way, Mr. President, 
it is not alone my feeling, for I have 
just returned from conferences in my 
State, and recently I have had confer- 
ences with groups here in Washington, 
in all of which I was urged to do all 
within my power to provide for an ur- 
ban renewal program. 

As the mayor of Minneapolis, I sup- 
ported an urban renewal program, just 
as did the Senator from Pennsylvania 
when he was the mayor of Philadelphia. 
Perhaps our Minneapolis urban renewal 
program is not very big, but it is as big 
as we can handle. We have the Lower 
Loop development. We have the Glen- 
wood project. Last year we got no 
money, because there was no bill. 

Mr. CLARK. The money ran out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The money ran 
out. This year we can get our share 
of $500 million. For fiscal 1961 we can 
get our share of $400 million, 

Do not misunderstand me. I agree 
completely with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. We need a much more ade- 
quate program. I was for urban re- 
newal in 1945 and 1946. I came before 
Congress as mayor of a city, and testi- 
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fied before the then Senator from 
Washington, Mr. Cain, in the 80th Con- 
gress, when he was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing, and before 
the then Senator from New York, Mr. 
Ives. I testified in behalf of what we 
then called urban redevelopment. 

Much as I desire to have a program 
that comes closer to meeting the real 
needs, I do not think we ought to indi- 
cate that this bill does not fulfill at least 
some of the commitments we have made 
as a party. 

The President’s right-hand man on 
housing, Mr. Mason, has condemned 
this bill on 15 counts. He does not like 
it, and he has laid down 15 grounds for 
his dislike. 

I can think of reasons why I like the 
bill. I think of what it does for college 
housing, for housing for the elderly, for 
urban renewal, and for public housing. 
They are just a few of the reasons why 
I think there are in the bill factors or 
elements which are constructive. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
stated, we ought not to legislate under 
fear of veto. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. I was not happy with some 
of the actions on the airport bill, which 
the Senator has mentioned, or on the 
veterans bill, and the manner in which 
it was passed. We have a commitment 
on social security and depressed areas. 
I am not happy with what we did on 
unemployment compensation. But I 
may say that of all the action taken 
thus far, this bill on housing borders on 
being as responsible a piece of legisla- 
tion as has been acted upon. It does 
not go as far as it should, but it has in 
it no irresponsibility which will lead us 
to disaster. This proposed legislation 
is at least as good as or better than we 
have had in the past. We need more and 
we need better such legislation. 

I am not so sure that I am in favor 
of giving 6-year extensions to the ad- 
ministration. Twenty-year extensions 
can be given to the administration, but 
the provisions can be interfered with 
by administrative bungling. Congress 
cannot fix the time provision, because 
administrators can slow down the proc- 
ess, as they have done. We can enact 
the finest of laws, but, through admin- 
istration, they can be emasculated, or 
at least weakened. 

While I thoroughly agree with what 
the Senator has said on the last page of 
his comments, namely, that we must not 
limit ourselves to veto-proof legislation, 
likewise, we must not take a bill which 
contains at least the basic elements of 
good legislation and make it appear as 
though it is not good legislation, par- 
ticularly when the odds are that the 
administration is not going to accept it. 

Mr. CLARK. Before I close, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and in connection with my re- 
marks, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a very interesting 
pamphlet entitled “The Condition of 
Our National Political Parties,“ by 
Stephen K. Bailey, which has been pub- 
lished by the Fund for the Republic, 
one of our well-known foundations. 

Mr. Bailey is William Church Osborn, 
Professor of Public Affairs at Princeton 
University. He has been chairman of 
the Democratic State Platform Commit- 
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tee in Connecticut. He was an assistant 
to Senator William Benton. He was 
mayor of Middletown, Conn. He was a 
consultant to the Research Division of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

In a paper which I think is well worth 
reading by all members of the party, he 
makes nine specifie suggestions for politi- 
cal reform. I shall not quote them all, 
but I should like to read briefly five of 
the suggestions, 

First, he recommends that we expand 
our two-party competition into all con- 
gressional districts and States. He 
points out ways and means of doing that. 

Next, he advocates creating, by formal 
action of the two national conventions, 
permanent advisory councils and staffs 
to both national committees. 

Next he argues in favor of providing 
social and office facilities for each na- 
tional party along the Mall, between 
the White House and Capitol Hill, to 
serve as symbolic and practical links be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of Government, as well as be- 
tween the party and its membership 
across the country. 

Next, he advocates establishing or 
strengthening party policy committees 
in the House and Senate to guide con- 
gressional business; hold reasonably fre- 
quent party caucuses; nominate mem- 
bers for committee assignments, who 
would then be elected in the caucuses; 
and receive and hold joint hearings and 
report on all general Presidential mes- 
sages. 

Next he advocates finding a mathe- 
matical formula for computing congres- 
sional seniority which will give added 
weight to those legislators who come 
from competitive two-party districts and 
States. 

I hope this pamphlet, which is avail- 
able to all Senators if they will write the 
Fund for the Republic, and which is too 
long to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, will receive from my colleagues 
the attention which it deserves. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, as I 
have stated, I wish to associate myself 
with the general nature of the statement 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

Iam afraid that a great many legis- 
lators, particularly those from predomi- 
nantly rural and smalltown districts 
and States, do not appreciate the difi- 
culties which our cities, especially the 
big ones, suffer so far as urban renewal 
or slum clearance is concerned. 

Our cities are rotting away at their 
centers, and millions of children are 
growing up in the slums. The slums are 
indeed bad—morally, physically, and 
aesthetically. Along with our treatment 
of the Negroes, Latin-Americans, and 
migrant labor, they are among the 
biggest blots upon our relatively pros- 
perous and productive society. 

The slums are now spreading more 
rapidly than they are being reduced. 
The modest program of slum clearance 
and urban renewal, enacted in 1949, is 
only now being carried out. Only half— 
around 400,000 units—have been built of 
the 810,000 units of public housing which 
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10 years ago we plannec to construct by 
1956. 

In the meantime, the slums are spread- 
ing and getting worse. At the same time 
that upper and middle income families 
are moving into the suburbs, displaced 
migrants from the country—both Ne- 
groes and whites—are moving into the 
cities and being forced into the slums, 

The cities are, in general, awake to 
their problems but suffer under many 
handicaps in dealing with them. Their 
tax base is shrinking, they generally 
lack home rule in tapping new sources of 
revenue, and they tend to be controlled 
by rurally dominated State legislatures 
in which the cities are grossly under- 
represented. This forces them to appeal 
to the Federal Government for help. 
This fact was finally recognized by the 
President's Commission on Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Relations, headed by an able 
Chicagoan, Meyer Kestnbaum, although 
the committee originally started out with 
avery different preconception. 

In 1949 we began to recognize this 
need but, in the 10 years since then, we 
have fallen lamentably short of the 
modest goals which we then set for our- 
selves. I am frank to say that the pres- 
ent administration is largely responsible 
for this failure. 

We had all hoped that with the elec- 
tion of a new Congress, presumably con- 
cerned about such matters, that we 
might move forward to meet these ac- 
cumulating needs. The cities of the 
country were predominantly demanding 
action and the local business interests 
were coming, in the main, to support it. 
We were, indeed, urged by many of these 
groups to push for a 10-year program 
with an authorization of $600 million a 
year, or $6 billion in all, to be matched 
with local contributions of at least $3 
billion plus, of course, private invest- 
ments which would follow, of many times 
these totals. I personally felt that this 
was impracticable in view or the opposi- 
tion of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the administration, and so advised 
the civic and business groups in Chicago 
which were pushing for such a program. 

But I did believe in an adequate pro- 
gram spread out over such a period of 
years, that long-range plans could be 
formulated and carried out. I, there- 
fore, felt that the bill which passed the 
Senate for a 6-year program at the rate 
of $350 to $500 million a year was con- 
structive, and I had thought that a final 
agreement could be reached with the 
House on a program intermediate be- 
tween this amount and the 3-year pro- 
gram at $500 million a year enacted by 
the House. 

I was, therefore, both surprised and 
dejected when, by a 5 to 4 vote of vote of 
three Republicans plus two Democrats, 
the program was cut down to a lower 
total figure than that enacted by either 
House, namely, $500 million for the first 
of 2 years and $400 million for the sec- 
ond. This may be within the letter of 
the law so far as the powers of the con- 
ference committee are concerned, but I 
agree that it is contrary to its spirit. 
Along with three other members, I yoted 
against this proviso and felt that I could 
not conscientiously sign the report. 
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The superhighways which are being 
constructed all over the country will 
displace tens of thousands of families 
each year. Urban renewal and slum 
clearance by their very definition will 
displace still more. A very large pro- 
portion of those who are thus displaced 
will, because of their low incomes or 
race, be unable to obtain even minimum 
accommodations. Public housing is 
needed to help take care of this group. 
The program passed by the Senate of 
somewhere between 35,000 and 50,000 
units was, in itself, inadequate. The 
House bill provided a 4-year program of 
35,000 units a year up to the remaining 
140,000 or 170,000 of the unutilized num- 
ber authorized in 1949. This was mod- 
est enough. 

I had hoped, although I felt bound to 
make a decent struggle for the Senate 
provision, that we might get a more lib- 
eral provision on public housing than the 
Senate provision, since with regard to 
urban renewal we obtained something 
which was less liberal than either of the 
two measures, but this did not happen. 
What was authorized instead was a pro- 
vision for 35,000 plus 10,000 units for the 
first year, and then for the President to 
be given discretion as to whether 35,000 
units would be built in subsequent years. 
We know prefectly well, from the policy 
of the Eisenhower administration, the 
President will not authorize 35,000 units 
after July 1, 1960. 

I felt very disappointed with the meas- 
ure and, as I have said, I felt that I 
could not conscientiously put my name 
to the conference report. 

I think I understand the motives of 
those on our side of the aisle who agreed 
to the conference report, and I wish to 
do them full justice. They will say, “If 
we put in anything more than this we 
are certain that the bill will be vetoed. 
We therefore took all we could get.” 

I personally think this is a mistake. I 
feel there should be some separation of 
functions as between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 
I think it is our duty to legislate as we 
think best for the good of the country. 
Then, if the President disagrees with our 
action, he can follow his conscience and 
veto the measure. Then we can try to 
pass the bill over the Presidential veto. 
If we are successful, the bill will become 
law. If we fail then we can try an- 
other course and reach a compromise 
later. But I do not believe we should 
reach the compromise the first shot out 
of the box. I think what this does is to 
make the President a part of the legisla- 
tive process; and this, I believe, is im- 
proper. 

Furthermore, this fails to present the 
public with a clear set of alternatives. 
The public does not quite know what are 
the issues. We have a homogenized sys- 
tem of policies in which there is little, 
if any, differentiation between the poli- 
cies of the parties. 

Last week, in another field, we had an 
example of the need for each branch to 
use its independence to the degree that 
it is swayed by its conscience, in con- 
nection with important appointments 
by the Executive. The President felt 
he should appoint Mr. Strauss as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. There were some 
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who said, “We should accept the dicta- 
tion of the President and acquiesce.” I 
think this course would have been a mis- 
take. We had to use our judgment, 
based on our consciences. The Mem- 
bers of the Senate did use their con- 
sciences, and by a majority vote the 
nomination of Mr. Strauss was rejected. 
This was proper action on our part. 
The President acted according to his 
lights, and we acted according to our 
lights, and the issue was settled under 
the provisions of the Constitution. 

In a similar fashion, we should work 
on legislation and let the compromise 
come at the end of the road rather than 
at the beginning of the road. I mention 
this primarily for the sake of the coun- 
try and only incidentally for the sake 
of my party. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that if this pol- 
icy is to be carried out with regard to 
all the various bills which come before 
us we will not have much of a record of 
achievement and it will be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to differentiate be- 
tween the parties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a quorum call, at the con- 
clusion of which there be 30 minutes 
remaining on the conference report, to 
be equally divided between the majority 
leader and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that at the conclusion 
of consideration of the conference report 
on the housing bill, we expect to have a 
yea-and-nay vote, and then take up the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on the wheat bill. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


STRENGTHENING OF WHEAT MAR- 
KETING QUOTA AND PRICE SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM—LIMITATION OF 
DEBATE ON MESSAGE FROM THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, in 
connection with the consideration of the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill (S. 1968) to strengthen 
the wheat marketing quota and price 
support program, debate be limited to 
1 hour, to be equally divided between 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader. I have talked with the chair- 
man of the committee, and the rank- 
ing minority member, and that arrange- 
ment is agreeable to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1959— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
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the House to the bill (S. 57) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provi- 
sion and improyement of housing and 
the renewal of urban communities, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have no quarrel with the way any Sen- 
ator votes on this issue. I shall take 
about 10 minutes, and I hope that in 
the 10 minutes I can be as factual and 
fair as possible. I shall try to explain 
the situation in respect to the confer- 
ence report on the housing bill. 

The question now before the Senate is 
not on the passage of a bill. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

First, there was absolutely no politics 
played in the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in the consideration 
of this proposed legislation. There was 
no politics played among the conferees. 
I did not discuss the subject in advance 
with the able Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], nor with anyone else. 

The conference which we held was 
one of the most cooperative I have at- 
tended in the 15 years I have been a 
Member of the Senate. I have helped 
to handle 15 housing bills. I have been 
in at least 12 conferences in respect to 
housing. 

There was no politics played, regard- 
less of what anyone may say to the con- 
trary. I received no instructions from 
anyone, and, so far as I know, no mem- 
ber of the committee received any in- 
structions. No parties were involved. 
No one paid any attention to whether 
a certain Senator came from a State 
where there were two Senators from the 
same party or from a so-called one- 
party State. That was furthest from 
our thoughts. 

I first became a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency when the late Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Taft, was a member. I followed 
Mr. Taft back in 1949, in respect to pub- 
lic housing. He was a great advocate of 
public housing, as were the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
late Senator Wagner from New York. 
The public housing legislation was 
called the Ellender-Taft-Wagner bill. 
That bill called for 810,000 units. Today 
we are arguing about 35,000. 

I never was particuarly in favor of 
public housing. It is not especially 
needed in my State. I am not for it 
today, but we established a principle 
10 years ago, when the Senate passed a 
bill calling for 810,000 units. Its author 
and principal advocate was Senator 

ft 


The first year President Eisenhower 
was in office he appointed a committee 
of outstanding men who studied urban 
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renewal for a year. They came forward 
with a great report. President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican Party advo- 
cated urban renewal in a big way. 

So we have a situation in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is really the author of 
urban renewal. Senator Taft and other 
able Senators were the authors of public 
housing legislation. So we have public 
housing and urban renewal. 

I have no quarrel with the way any 
Senator votes. The entire housing bill 
seems to be based upon emotions rather 
than facts. I have heard all kinds of 
figures as to what the cost of public 
housing would be. Under the 1949 law 
the President may spend in one year no 
more than $336 million, regardless of 
how many public housing units Congress 
may authorize. Not more than $336 
million can be spent in any one year. 
The conferees agreed on 35,000 units for 
next year, and the carryover is 10,000. 

Then we say to the President, If you 
think, in the best interest of the United 
States, you want to build up to 35,000 
units a year, you may do so.” There 
again he cannot go over $336 million. 
That is public housing. Personally I am 
not for it. I do not believe we have the 
right answers to it. On the other hand, 
I will not quarrel with the large cities, 
like New York and Detroit and Cleve- 
land and Chicago, because they do have 
a serious problem. We do not have any- 
thing like it in Indiana. 

I have talked about urban renewal. 
President Eisenhower advocated it. The 
problem inyolves a number of things. 
The President asked for $1,550 million. 
I introduced the bill I was the author 
of the bill. The conferees gave him 
$900 million. He asked for $1,550 mil- 
lion. We have said, however, that he 
can spend $900 million in 2 years. He 
asked for a billion and a half dollars to 
be spent over a period of 6 years. The 
whole matter is academic. This is only 
an authorization. It might not be nec- 
essary to spend any of the money. The 
President might not spend a nickel of it, 
unless the urban renewal projects jus- 
tify it, and the money cannot be spent 
unless the projects have been processed 
and filed. No man can sit down and 
estimate how much the bill will cost the 
Treasury or the Government in the next 
year, because no one knows how many 
public houses will be built. 

The conference committee gave $900 
million to the President to spend on 
urban renewal during the next 2 years. 
He asked for $1,550 million over a period 
of 6 years. 

I have spoken about urban renewal 
and about public housing. 

There are other features of the bill. 
I for one believe that in the housing bill 
we ought to stick 100 percent to housing. 
We did not do that. We got away from 
it many years ago. I do not quarrel 
with it. Neither can any other Senator 
quarrel with it, because we are all part 
and parcel of it. We have included col- 
lege housing and classrooms in the bill. 
We have included housing for elderly 
people. I do not see how anyone can 
quarrel with furnishing some houses for 
our elderly people. That amounts to 
only $50 million. 
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We have had college housing for a 
number of years, and we have cut it down 
from $300 million to $200 million. That 
is all we could cut it, because under the 
rules of the conference committee we 
could not cut it any more. 

We have also included some money for 
classrooms. I know that there is a 
shortage of classrooms in our colleges. 
I do not know whether what is proposed 
is the best way to go about improving the 
situation, but, at least, this is one way 
of doing it. If anyone knows of a better 
way, let him offer an amendment or 
introduce a bill. 

Now we come to FNMA special assist- 
ance of $3744 million. I was opposed 
to that. I certainly would eliminate it 
if I could, but I am only 1 of 98 Senators, 
and I am willing to go along on this 
matter. 

Let me give the Senate some more 
facts. The best estimate—and it is only 
an estimate, because no one knows how 
much of this housing is going to be built 
and how much will be needed to be 
built—the best estimate, nothwithstand- 
ing what we have been told, outside of 
public housing, which was limited in 
1949 to $336 million a year, of the effect 
of the bill we are considering on the 1960 
budget is 828 ½ million. In the bill I 
introduced, the amount was about $5 
million. Therefore this is $23 million 
more than the President asked for. 

The authorization is about $400 mil- 
lion less. However, it is a fact that the 
urban renewal authorization is only for 
2 years, not 6 years. As we know, Con- 
gress will be here 2 and 3 and 4 and 5 
years from now. The whole matter gets 
down to six of one and a half dozen of 
the other. No one can sit down and fig- 
ure out what the costs are going to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to call at- 
tention to three other expenditures the 
Senate, or the Congress, is making. We 
are about to appropriate or spend $4 bil- 
lion for so-called foreign aid. I am not 
opposed to it in principle, but I think the 
amount is perhaps a little too high. 
Then the Senate voted, I believe unani- 
mously, to increase our contribution to 
the International Bank by almost 84 bil- 
lion. Moreover, we voted about $4 bil- 
lion to support farm prices under a farm 
program which we know will not work. 
It does not help the farmers. I am not 
opposed to any of these programs except 
the farm program. That ought to be 
stopped. We ought to reduce expendi- 
tures by every nickel we can. We ought 
to eliminate every expenditure which is 
not necessary. However, we must still 
keep the country going. We must still 
appropriate enough money for housing 
and other things to keep the economy 
going. We could not drop these things. 
Therefore, I am going to vote for the 
conference report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a statement which I 
have prepared on this whole matter; and 
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a speech delivered by Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, on the 
25th anniversary of FHA. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


I rise to speak in behalf of the conference 
report on the housing bill which I feel rep- 
resents a fair and equitable compromise of 
the housing bills previously passed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

First, let me say this: I believe it is the 
duty of every Member of Congress to do his 
utmost to pass legislation which can honestly 
be considered beneficial to the country. 

I do not believe any other consideration 
should be made a part of our efforts. 

It is natural, that certain types of legisla- 
tion will contain features which some of us 
do not favor. 

Certainly the housing bill is of that type. 

There are provisions in the conference 
bill which I do not favor. 

But there are other provisions which I 
do favor. 

As sponsor of the so-called administra- 
tion housing bill, it was my duty to direct 
my efforts toward meeting—as nearly as 
possible—the desires of the administration. 

As leader of the minority Senators on 
the conference committee it was again my 
duty to try for the fairest compromise pos- 
sible between the bills as passed by the 
Senate and the House. 

I confidently believe that I performed 
those duties to the best of my ability and 
for that reason I signed the conference 
report. 

I am equally confident the administration 
ean accept the conference bill if it is ap- 
proved by the Senate and the House, 

Let me review some of the items in the 
conference bill which have been—and I am 
sure will continue to be—subject to mis- 
understanding on the part of both opponents 
and proponents of the bills as they have 
been considered in both Houses of Congress. 

Great stress has been placed on the money 
portion of the bill. 

The conference bill calls for a total ex- 
tended authorization of $400 million less 
than the administration bill which I spon- 
sored in the Senate. 

The conference bill will have an immediate 
cash impact on the 1960 budget of an esti- 
mated $24 million more than the administra- 
tion bill. 

I am not whistling in the dark about the 
money items. 

I am fully aware that the biggest money 
item in the conference bill—$900 million for 
urban renewal—is actually a higher per year 
rate of authorization than the administra- 
tion bill called for. 

But let us take a look at that item and 
analyze it carefully. 

The conference bill would commit the 
Congress and the taxpayers to only 2 years 
of authorization for urban renewal. 

The urban renewal program is a compara- 
tively new phase of our housing program and 
probably should be watched more closely by 
the Congress than would be possible if we 
tied ourselves to a 6-year authorization 
schedule. 

We must keep in mind that a great many 
people who will help to pay for this urban 
renewal program will never witness the re- 
sults because the program is geared to the 
larger communities. 

For this reason we should not commit for 
too many years in advance the taxes these 
people must pay to carry on this program. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
urban renewal program is a worthy one, but 
even now we are being called upon to extend 
the benefits of the program far beyond our 
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original concept of what was originally 
known as slum clearance. 

So, it is my judgment that the $900 mil- 
lion for 2 years is a more sensible approach 
than even the administration approach of 
more than 61½ billion for 6 years. 

Now another item in the bill which is the 
concern annually of many people—some for 
and some against, of course. I refer to pub- 
lic housing. 

In the administration bill which I spon- 
sored no additional units were requested. 

This position of the administration was 
taken because the best administration judg- 
ment was that sufficient units exist under 
previous authorizations to meet the require- 
ments. í 

My support of the conference bill which 
calls for a total of 150,000 additional units 
would at first flush appear to make me less 
than consistent to say the least. 

But again, I would like to analyze this 
item in its true light. 

The conference bill establishes a total of 
10,000 units to be available until June 30, 
1960, and 35,000 additional units to be avall- 
able until June 30, 1963, 

After June 30, 1960, under the provisions 
of the bill, a total of 100,000 units will be 
available at the discretion of the President 
and he cannot use more than 35,000 in any 
one year. 

These, of course, are estimated figures. 

The bill creates only the 45,000 units as a 
definite authorization. 

The balance would be made available at 
the discretion of the President. 

So, under those conditions the entire is- 
sue is academic. 

Let us look back at the record and we can 
then see clearly how much of an issue the 
authorization of public housing units should 
be. 
Under the terms of the 1956 Housing Act 
the Congress authorized 70,000 units to be 
put under contract at the rate of 35,000 units 
from August 1, 1956, to July 31, 1958, and 
another 35,000 units to be put under con- 
tract from July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1959. 

As of July 31, 1958, only 24,960 units were 
put under contract. Thus, 10,040 units 
which were authorized were lost to the pro- 
gram. 

According to the latest information from 
housing authorities, applications may be on 
hand by June 30 this year to use the entire 
35,000-unit authorization. 

Now let us look at the overall public hous- 
ing unit picture. 

President Eisenhower said in his budget 
message that by the end of fiscal 1960—mind 
you now, fiscal 1960—475,000 public housing 
units will be occupied by about 2 million peo- 
ple and the additional 110,000 units already 
authorized will be under contract and that 
the 585,000 units should meet the demand 
for low-income families displaced by highway 
construction, urban renewal, or other similar 
Government action, 

I want to stress at this point that the rec- 
ord proves that authorization of public hous- 
ing units by the Congress is purely academic. 

The authorizations we in Congress provide 
serve only as limits and the limits are not 
being reached, yet alone s 4 

Therefore, the authorization of the Con- 
gress with respect to public housing serves 
to assure that suficient units are available 
if applications are available. 

Can we say that 45,000 additional public 
housing units in the conference bill will be 
applied for and used? 

We cannot. 

As for the 100,000 units—estimated, of 
course—to be authorized at the discretion of 
the President in future years we can only say 
they are available if needed. 

Since the public housing issue seems to 
have a particularly important place in the 
controversial features of all the housing 
bills we haye been faced with in this session, 
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I would like to dwell for a moment longer on 
that issue. 

Testimony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee during the hearings on 
the housing bills showed that public hous- 
ing contracts in urban renewal programs, in 
many instances, are from 5 to 6 years away 
from completing construction. 

That was the testimony of Mr. Charles E. 
Slusser, Commissioner of Public Housing. 

Therefore, if the lack of use of public 
housing authorizations continues at the 
same pace it has in past years, then we can 
set aside what fears anyone may have of tre- 
mendous expenditures for public housing 
under the conference bill or any other hous- 
ing bill we might have approved in this 
Congress. 

Still relating to the money features of the 
conference bill as against the administration 
bill I sponsored, I realize I must speak to 
two new money items in the conference 
bill—college classroom loans set at a maxi- 
mum of $6214 million and Fannie Mae special 
assistance for cooperative housing at a maxi- 
mum loan purchase of $3714 million, 

As for college classroom loans I would not 
be honest with myself if I stood here and 
proclaimed my wholehearted support for this 
item as a part of the housing bill. 

I said at the opening of my remarks that 
this type of legislation must include items 
which each of us considers favorably and 
unfavorably. 

I honestly do not believe this item belongs 
in a Housing bill. 

I believe it belongs in an educational bill 
and without doubt merits serious considera- 
tion in such a bill, 

However, it was one of the conference 
items we had to deal with and we did man- 
age to reduce the original amount in the 
Senate bill from $125 million to $6214 mil- 
lion. 

Would it be reasonable to withdraw sup- 
port for the conference bill on this single 
item? I would think not. 

As for the other new cost item on co- 
operative housing, I felt, as did the ad- 
ministration, that cooperative housing really 
did not need this additional authorization. 

Here again the conference cut in half the 
amount asked in the House version of the 
housing bill for cooperative assistance. 

Would it be reasonable to withdraw sup- 

for the conference bill on this item? 
I would think not, 

At this point, I want to issue a serious 
warning to the members of Congress. 

As the Senate knows, I have been very 
close to the housing program for many years. 

I have given it a great deal of study be- 
cause I believe strongly in home ownership 
being a contributing factor to a sound free 
enterprise system. 

Having been born the son of a tenant 
farmer and later having the good fortune 
under our great system of government to 
become a homeowner, I recognize most 
readily the pride that comes with home- 
ownership. 

My record over the years will show con- 
clusively that I believe in helping within the 
limits of sound judgment to provide a means 
of homeownership to every individual. 

But the housing bills as we are facing 
them now in Congress are beginning to aim 
far afield from the original intent and pur- 
pose of a Federal housing program. 

It is difficult some of the time—and im- 
possible now and then—to count a single 
new house in the millions of dollars which 
are authorized for certain items. 

I believe it would be well for the Con- 
gress, both Houses, to spend a year or two 
to recodify the Housing Acts so that all con- 
cerned would haye a better understanding 
of the committee recommendations each ses- 
sion. 

For example, the conference committee 
had before it 89 items of differences between 
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the Senate and House bills and some of 
those items included two and three sec- 
tions which differed. 

I predict that in the next session, only a 
few months away, the House and Senate 
conferees will again meet on no less than 
40 items of differences. 

This only emphasizes what I said earlier 
that hardly a member of this Senate—and 
I doubt if there is one—who cannot find 
both favorable and unfavorable items to his 
or her taste in the conference bill. 

It was a coincidence that Thursday night 
after the conferees finished the bill and or- 
dered it reported, I attended the 25th an- 
niversary dinner of the FHA where Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Saulnier, Chairman of President 
Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
opened his address with humorous, but ex- 
acting, comment on the constantly growing 
complexities of the Housing Acts. 

While discussing Dr. Saulnier’s talk, let me 
dwell on it for a moment longer although I 
introduced it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Thursday. 

Dr. Saulnier declared that the continued 
success of FHA to do a good housing job 
will depend, in great part, on the adherence 
to realistic interest rates and sound business 
principles. 

I am happy to say that in most cases the 
conferees did recognize that it is folly to 
trade low interest rates for homes. 

I do not like any more than anyone else 
the high cost of money, but if our primary 
purpose in passing a housing bill Is to build 
houses, then we must provide the means 
of getting the money to build the houses. 

A veteran, or anyone in the lower income 
bracket who wants a house can read with 
pleasure in the papers that some people are 
going to demand low interest rates in spite 
of the money market demands. 

But he won't be reading about it in his 
“house. 

Now, I should like to return to the money 
features of the conference bill. 

In the new obligational authority column 
we find the largest increase above administra- 
tion requests came in the college housing 
item. 

The administration asked $200 million and 

the conference fixed the final figure at $300 
million, which was the amount approved by 
the Senate and which was $100 million less 
than the House version. 

When one is in controversy with a choice 
between $300 million and $400 million and 
_you are looking toward the smaller amount it 
isn’t difficult to settle for $300 million. 

That is what the conferees did. 

Another item in the obligational column 
is $50 million for housing for the elderly. 

The administration sought to handle this 
by modifying an existing FHA program. 

The Senate recommended a new FHA mort- 
gage insurance program. 

The House preferred a direct loan program. 

The conference approved both the Senate 
system and the House direct loan. 

The conference action leaves a 1960 budget 
impact of only $244 million. 

There is one more item in the obligational 
authority column of the conference bill 
which did not appear in the administration 
bill and that is the $15 million necessary to 
extend the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 for 1 year 
and authorizing expenditures of $7.5 million 
in fiscal 1959 and $7.5 million in fiscal 1960. 

The budget impact of this item is esti- 
mated at $244 million. 

Again I must ask: Would items such as 
the last two warrant my withdrawal of sup- 
port for the bill? I would think not. 

Public housing advances and urban re- 
newal advances will add a total of $9,400,000 
to the fiscal 1960 budget. 

Urban renewal planning will add an esti- 
mated $100,000 to the budget. 
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There Senators have a complete résumé of 
the money items and it strikes me that it 
would be difficult to find a sound basis for 
not supporting the bill. 

I presume some of my colleagues can find 
reasons among the administrative features 
of the bill to argue about. So can I. 

In fact, there has not been a housing bill 
go through the Congress in my more than 13 
years in the Senate that I could not find 
something to argue about. 

I do not particularly like some of the 
advantages given to the larger cities in the 
urban renewal program, but I assure my big 
city friends that if they squeeze the smaller 
communities too much with those advan- 
tages you will be hearing from a lot of us 
very soon. 

Iam not at all happy with the new activ- 
ity of authorizing Fannie Mae to enter the 
short-term loan business, but good admin- 
istration in the operation of Fannie Mae can 
keep that provision from developing Fannie 
Mae into an interim financing institution. 

Some of the changes in insurance levels 
in the bill might create a question in some 
minds as to the reasonableness in increases 
permitted in the bill, but when one stops 
to think of the increased value of land and 
the higher cost of construction, one can 
hardly oppose the raising of mortgage insur- 
ance levels. 

Now, I have revealed my thinking on many 
of the features of the housing bill which 
create the most comment. 

If we analyzed every one of the 89 items 
in conference—and some which were not in 
conference but which might very well de- 
serve attention—we would be here many 
hours. 

I feel that the favorable features of the 
bill outnumber the unfavorable features so 
far as I am concerned and that to me is the 
test we must put on such legislation as this. 

I will support the conference report for 
the reasons stated. I hope the bill will be- 
come law. 


Tue FHA Ines: BETTER HOUSING THROUGH 
SOUND FINANCE 


(Address by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, on the occasion of the 
industry salute to the FHA in honor of 
its 25th birthday, June 18, 1959, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 
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Our pleasant purpose here this evening 
is to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
launching of an idea—the FHA idea—and to 
express our gratitude for the enormous ben- 
efits it has brought to the American people. 

Essentially, the FHA idea is a simple one. 

This statement may surprise those who 
have been fully exposed to the intricacies of 
our Federal home loan insurance programs. 
Indeed, it has not been easy for me to per- 
suade myself that the statement is entirely 
correct. Along with many others, I have 
struggled hard to understand the complexi- 
ties of our mortgage insurance programs, 
and I cannot pretend that my efforts have 
been fully successful. I am forever discover- 
ing new things about these programs, and 
forever discoyering that things I thought I 
understood I did not really understand at 
all. 

And there is little wonder that this should 
be. We have sections galore in FHA, each 
with its distinctive provisions. Among the 
survivors—and few ever die—are 203, 207, 
and 213, to mention but three; and there is 
608 of beloved memory. We have several 
new arrivals, too—220 and 221; and the Lord 
only knows how many more to come. We 
have section within sections, too. I would 
remind you that once upon a time one of 
the principal FHA programs was elegantly 
numbered 203b(2)b. This is the stuff out 
of which the expert is made. 
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But despite all this, I think we can say 
that the FHA idea is a simple one. The 
idea is that, within limits set by sound ap- 
praisal procedures and underwriting prin- 
ciples, the pooling of risks in a self-support- 
ing mutual-insurance system enables Amer- 
ican families, borrowing from private 
financial institutions, to buy a home, or im- 
prove a home already owned, on liberal— 
indeed, generously liberal—credit terms. 
The Federal Government sets the ground 
rules, so to speak, and, within these bounds, 
private funds, protected by Federal insur- 
ance, flow into private use. 

This idea was written into law in June 
1934 in the National Housing Act. It is not 
too much to say that it is one of the out- 
standing social inventions of our time. 
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The whole Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to FHA for its accomplishments over the last 
25 years. Large numbers of business con- 
cerns and millions of individuals have bene- 
fited directly from its operations. 

First, some 14,000 private home-lending 
and investing institutions of our country, 
many of which are represented here tonight, 
are approved to make FHA loans. They hold 
among their assets close to $26 billion of 
FHA-insured mortgages and nearly 81½ bil- 
lion of FHA-insured home-improvement 
loans. Thousands of these institutions also 
make loans to finance the construction of 
homes, premised largely on the ultimate 
availability of an insured mortgage. And 
many thousands are engaged in servicing 
FHA-insured loans, each in direct contact 
with large numbers of borrowers. Finally, 
there are many that perform a mortgage 
warehousing function. I will resist the temp- 
tation to explain what warehousing a mort- 
gage means, except to say that it doesn’t 
mean what the uninitiated probably think 
it means. 

Second, many thousands of firms and in- 
dividuals who help complete transactions in 
real estate markets benefit from the services 
provided by FHA. So also do those asso- 
ciated with the construction industry it- 
self—architects, builders and contractors, 
the nearly 3 million workers in the building 
trades, and producers and distributors of 
building materials. And so do those who 
make and sell the countless things that 
equip and furnish our homes today. 

And finally, 5 million American families 
have acquired homes under what has come 
to be called the FHA plan, and additional 
millions have improved their homes on cred- 
its protected by FHA insurance. 
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It is fair to say that all of these are cele- 
brating with us in spirit, at least, tonight. 
And so they should, for FHA, in benefiting 
them, and the Nation generally, has not just 
done its job well; it has done its job superbly 
well. 

FHA passes with flying colors the usual 
tests of an insurance system. In the last 
25 years it has sustained losses of only 
three-tenths of 1 percent on an insurance 
exposure of some $57 billion. These losses 
have been fully covered by its insurance re- 
serves, now totaling nearly $750 million. In 
addition, nearly $100 million of the pre- 
miums paid by FHA borrowers have been paid 
back to them in dividends out of the sys- 
tem’s mutual insurance funds. 

To have made ends meet in this manner 
is a very good record, indeed, but I doubt 
that this birthday would mean as much as 
it does to us if we could not say more for 
FHA than that it had been actuarially sound. 

We do have additional reasons for this 
celebration. 

One is that FHA has done its job in ways 
that have enhanced the vigor and increased 
the strength of our free institutions, not 
weakened them. The FHA idea does not 
contemplate the replacement of private 
financing by public financing. It is the FHA 
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idea that Government’s role is to facilitate 
the flow of private funds into the financing 
of homeownership and improvements, not 
to substitute public funds for them. And 
for the most part this is the way the FHA 
system has worked, though we would be 
ignoring important chapters of its history 
if we did not acknowledge that even today 
almost $2 billion of loans protected by FHA 
insurance are held directly by the Federal 
Government. 

Another valid reason for celebrating this 
occasion is that the FHA idea r the 
equity of placing on those who directly enjoy 
identifiable and useful services of Govern- 
ment the costs of rendering those services, 
rather than to levy them on taxpayers gen- 
erally. And it has demonstrated that such 
an arrangement is both practical and bene- 
ficial. For all the good things it has done 
in its first 25 years, FHA has not cost the 
general taxpayer one single cent. It is prob- 
ably our outstanding example of the prin- 
ciple of user charges put to effective work. 

Finally, we can be grateful to FHA for the 
fact that it has demonstrated the good that 
can be accomplished by a credit system that 
operates under sound construction stand- 
ards, appraisal practices, and underwriting 
principles. The FHA idea does not contem- 
plate the conduct of an insurance system on 
a basis that ignores, or even subordinates, 
any thought of credit quality. On the con- 
trary, it contemplates the insurance of cred- 
its on terms that will hold losses within 
limits that can be supported by only a mod- 
est insurance charge. We are grateful to 
FHA not just for haying demonstrated con- 
clusively that such a system can be made to 
work, but for having shown that sound 
finance is an effective instrument for the 
improvement of human welfare. 
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Birthdays are appropriate occasions for 

looking backward and for counting our bless- 

. They are, or should be, occasions also 

for looking forward and for counting our new 
opportunities. 

Can there be any question but that the 
next 25 years will be just as exciting and 
fully as challenging as the 25 years through 
which FHA has just passed? They will be 
different, certainly, and we hope they will 
be better. Barring the international calam- 
ities which we will strive by every means to 
avoid, we know that in these coming years 
our home-financing system must help pro- 
vide a great deal more, and we hope even 
better, housing for the American people. 
Compared to the 50 million increase in pop- 
ulation of the last 25 years, in the next 
quarter century our population may increase 
by something between 65 and 115 million. 
No one can translate this expected popula- 
tion growth into housing demand with pre- 
cision. But the number of households may 
increase half again as much as in the last 
quarter century. Is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect housing demand to rise in roughly the 
same, possibly even a higher, proportion? 

To meet this challenge will be no easy 
task. But the accomplishments of the last 
25 years, performed as they were in the face 
of great difficulties, are so impressive as to 
provide reasonable assurance that we can do 
at least as well in the future. In any case, 
building the houses will be the least difficult 
part of the job. The real challenge of the 
next 25 years will be to meet our housing re- 
quirements in ways that leave our free insti- 
tutions not just intact at the end of the 
period, but stronger and more vigorous even 
than they are today. 
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Can we successfully meet this challenge? 
I believe we can, and much of my confi- 
dence is based on the fact that we know 
very well the conditions necessary for suc- 
cess, 

First, we know that we must keep our 
economy on & reasonably even keel, Like 
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all insurance systems, a system of credit 
insurance is based on the assumption that 
the conditions affecting the risks it insures 
can be successfully anticipated. A mort- 
gage insurance system implies a prospect 
of continuing employment opportunities, 
and a continuing flow of income to indi- 
viduals and families undertaking the pur- 
chase of homes on credit. 

It is a measure of the optimism of our 
country that the concept of installment 
credit has been applied to the purchase of 
homes through payments spread over a 
period of 20 to 30 years; and that FHA, as 
a Federal instrument for facilitating such 
purchases, was launched in the depth of the 
Nation’s gravest economic depression. Yet 
this optimism has been amply justified. 
Over the 25 years of FHA’s history the 
American economy has grown at a vigorous 
rate. We have had ups and downs since 
1934, to be sure, but economic fluctuations 
have been kept within rather narrow limits, 
and FHA has weathered them remarkably 
well. We cannot expect to eliminate eco- 
nomic fluctuations entirely in a free so- 
ciety, but we can to narrow their 
range and to improve our performance as 
we go along. This is the constructive 
meaning of the Employment Act of 1946, 
which it is my privilege to help administer. 
Clearly, the degree of our success in helping 
to promote orderly and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth will have a decisive bearing 
on the degree to which, in the next 25 
years, we realize the continuing benefits 
we can properly expect from the FHA idea. 

Second, while we are aware of the benefits 
obtainable through the use of credit, includ- 
ing the use of credit to finance homeowner- 
ship and improvement, we also know that 
there are limits to its safe use. Our install- 
ment credit systems, whether protecteq by 
Federal insurance or not, make it possible 
for individuals to achieve significant im- 
provements in welfare by purchasing useful 
things costing several times their incomes. 
Indeed, historians will someday look upon 
our Nation as having introduced the novel 
idea that an economy can provide its own 
expanding markets by dedicating itself, not 
just to the interests of a small class, but to 
raising the levels of living of the people at 
large; that this system of mass distribution 
is an essential complement to mass produc- 
tion; and that the wise use of credit plays 
a constructive role in this accomplishment. 

There will be many temptations in the 
future to push toward greater liberality of 
housing credit terms, but we know that the 
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success of FHA in the next 25 Fears will 
depend in no small part on its continued 
adherence to sound construction standards, 
appraisal procedures, and underwriting prin- 
ciples. i 

Finally, we know that if FHA is to serve 
us as well in the future as in the past we 
must preserve its inherent adaptability. 
Especially, it is essential that its ms 
continue to operate on realistic interest rate 
bases. Only under these conditions will an 
adequate supply of funds flow directly from 
private institutions into private use—in part 
under the protection of Federal insurance, 
to be sure, but without making a detour 
through the Federal Treasury. A large meas- 
ure of FHA’s success is due to the fact that 
its insurance has been available for loans 
which could carry realistic interest rates. 
Indeed, if this had not been the case, private 
financing under FHA insurance would long 
ago have ceased to be available, and we 
would not be here tonight. 
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Given these conditions—a soundly growing 
economy, the prudent use of credit, and 
realistic interest rates—and the continued 
service of those in public and private life 
who strive daily to make the FHA idea work, 
we can be confident of successfully meeting 
the housing challenges of the next 25 years. 

As we look toward the future, let me 
conclude with a final expression of apprecia- 
tion for the record of the past. To those 
who helped invent the FHA idea; to the 
Members of Congress who helped write it 
into legislation; to the national leaders who 
maintained its vigor and integrity over the 
years; to the Commissioners of FHA, past 
and present, for their constructive steward- 
ship; to the members of FHA across the 
country for their devoted service; and to 
you, Mr. President, for your own inspiring 
support of the FHA idea, we here tonight 
and millions of our fellow citizens join in 
salute and in thanks for a job well done. 

Thank you very much, 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
showing a comparative summary of new 
obligational authority and estimated ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1960 under pro- 
posed housing legislation. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Proposed housing legislation—Comparative summary of new obligational authority and 
estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1960 


[In millions] 


New obligational authority 


Estimated expenditure, fiscal year 
1960 


Grants: 
Urban rene wal 


Defense hospital 
Farm housing rescar enn 


S: 
Elderly housing direct loans. 
Urban renewal advances - 
Public housing advances. 
College housing loans 
College classroom loans 

Mortgage 2 
FN special assistance for 


3 Authorizations for a 6-year period. 


3 Appropriations in 2 fical years. 
3 Authorizations for a 2s-year 


1$2, 100. 081, 500. 
10 


cooperative housing. 


Con- 
ference 


0 
10.0 


Table prepared by staff of Senate Housing Subcommittee, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
wish to commend the Senator from In- 
diana for the position he has taken on 
the conference report, even though the 
conference report is not all that he 
wanted it to be. I feel the same way 
about it. The conference report is not 
all I wanted it to be. We are dealing 
with different sections. I had hoped it 
would contain a much longer range pro- 
gram so far as urban renewal is con- 
cerned, among other things. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it does not I 
was very happy to join in the report 
and shall support it on the floor. 

I hope the President will accept the 
sound counsel of the Senator from In- 
diana and not of the Housing Admin- 


istrator, who attacked the conference 


report today, as I understand, on the 
yardarm of political expediency. We 
know it is not that. We know it is 
@ measure which can be freely sup- 
ported. It contains an FHA provision, 
and also authorization for housing for 
elderly people and college housing. It 
also contains a program for urban re- 
newal, even though that program is not 
all I should like to see so far as urban 
renewal is concerned. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is not exactly the 
way I would write the bill. I would cut 
some things out and add others. Itisa 
good compromise, everything considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
agreed with the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The President 
would be justified in signing it. The 
Senate would be justified in agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. I find myself, 
obviously, in opposition to the confer- 
ence report. Our distinguished friend a 
moment ago said that this bill is not 
what he had hoped it would be. It 
seems to me it is more than anyone ever 
hoped it would be, and it probably con- 
tains all the objectionable features in 
both the House and Senate versions of 
the bill. 

Housing has come to be a term which 
covers a multitude of sins. We have 
public housing. Now we have a provi- 
sion for college classrooms, $62,500,000. 
Even scholarships are provided for in 
the bill. That is something which will 
teach the recipients how to spend money 
better and faster, I suppose. Three 
hundred thousand dollars is provided for 
scholarships for training. It is amazing 
how the term “housing” has been ex- 
panded since the first Federal housing 
program was established, way back in 
1935, I believe. That was my first con- 
tact with it. Now it exceeds almost every 
finite dimension a person can think of. 

For public housing, the President did 
not ask for additional units. The report 
authorizes an additional 190,000, 45,000 
of them to be available at once, and then 
35,000 a year. If we spell it out, that 
involves a commitment of $3,700 million 
for a period of 4 years. 
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Goodness, would it not be wonderful to 
have our great-great-grandchildren 
around to see the kick we are getting out 
of spending the money they are going to 
pay back? I am not going to put that 
burden on the people. In urban re- 
newal, it is indicated that a cut was 
made. The point is that the cut was 
made in the time when the appropria- 
tions will take effect. The President 
asked for $100 million in 1959, and $250 
million in 1960. The report provides 
$900 million in place of that. That does 
not sound like economy to me. 

Frankly, I could ventilate my views at 
length on the report, but I am simply 
content to say that I think it is a meas- 
ure which is lacking in many things and, 
in my book, should be rejected. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. Does the 
Senator from Illinois desire the yeas and 
nays? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brivces] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper!. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Allott Cannon Church 
Anderson Capehart Clark 
Bartlett Carroll Dodd 
Bible Case, N.J. Douglas 
Chavez Etlender 


Byrd, W. Va. 
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Engle Johnston, S.C. Moss 

Jordan Murray 
Frear Keating Neuberger 
Green Kefauver Pastore 
Gruening Kerr 
Hart Langer Scott 
Hartke Long Smathers 
Hayden McCarthy Smith 
Hennings McGee Sparkman 

1 McNamara Symington 
Humphrey Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Jackson Mansfield Yarborough 
Javits Monroney Young, Ohio 
Johnson, Tex. Morse 
NAYS—31 

Aiken Eastland Russell 
Beall Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bennett Holland Schoeppel 

Hruska Stennis 
Butler Kuchel Talmadge 
Carison Lausche Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Martin Wiley 
Cotton Morton Williams, Del 

Curtis Mundt Young, N. Dak 
Dirksen Prouty 
Dworshak Robertson 
NOT VOTING—Ii1 

Bridges Goldwater Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Gore O'Mahoney 
Cooper Kennedy Randolph 
Fulbright McClellan 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the report 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is at the desk a concurrent resolu- 
tion designed to make a technical 
amendment which was fully agreed to by 
all members of the conference commit- 
tee, and was made necessary by the par- 
liamentary situation. I ask that the 
concurrent resolution be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 51), was read, and was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Secre- 
tary of the Senate is authorized and di- 
rected, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 57) 
to extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing and 
the renewal of urban communities, and for 
other purposes, to make the following cor- 
rections: 

In the section added to title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 by section 417 of the 
bill— 

(1) Strike out the first proviso and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: : Provided, 
That the aggregate expenditures made by 
such institution (directly or through a pri- 
vate redevelopment corporation) for the 
acquisition (from others than the local pub- 
lic agency), within, adjacent to, or in the 
immediate vicinity of the project area, of 
land, buildings, and structures to be re- 
developed or rehabilitated by such institu- 
tion for educational uses in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan (or with a develop- 
ment plan proposed by such institution or 
corporation, found acceptable by the Admin- 
istrator after considering the standards 
specified in section 110(b), and approved 
under State or local law after public hear- 
ing), and for the demolition of such build- 
ings and structures (including expenditures 
to assist in relocating tenants therefrom), 
if, pursuant to such urban renewal or re- 
development plan, the land is to be cleared 
and redeveloped, as certified by such insti- 
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tution to the local public agency and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, shall be a local 
grant-in-aid in connection with such urban 
renewal project.” 

(2) In the matter preceding such proviso, 
strike out “an urban renewal area” and in- 
sert “an urban renewal project area“, and 
strike out “or projects” each place it ap- 


pears, 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA AND 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that a message from the 
House on the wheat marketing quota and 
price support program bill be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
message will be read. 

The message was read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
June 18, 1959. 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1968) entitled “An act to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price support 
program”; 

That the House insist upon its amendment 
to said bill and ask a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. Coolxx, Mr. Poace, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Hoeven, Mr. DAGUE, 
and Mr, BELCHER be managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House, and agree to the amendment. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
motion is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if I desire to move that the 
Senate recede from its position and con- 
cur in the House amendment, with an 
amendment, would such a motion be in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that an amendment to the amendment 
of the House would be in order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to reserve the right to do that, Mr. 
President. I shall listen to the expla- 
nation of the amendment. But if the 
amendment is what I think it is, I shall 
wish to offer an amendment to recede, 
and to concur in the amendment of the 
House, with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
the Senate well knows, the conferees on 
the part of the House and the conferees 
on the part of the Senate tried last week 
to adjust their differences; and in the 
conference there was agreement. 
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The Senate agreed to the conference 
report; but the House rejected it. Basi- 
cally, there is no real difference between 
the conference report that was submitted 
to the Senate last week and the House 
proposal, except with respect to the level 
of price supports and the amount of re- 
duction in the farm-acreage allotment. 

It will be recalled that, under the 
agreement by the Senate and House con- 
ferees, price supports were fixed at 80 
percent of parity, with a 20 percent cut 
in the acreage allotment. 

Under the House proposal, the acre- 
age allotment will be cut by 25 percent, 
and the support price will be fixed at 90 
percent of parity. If the House pro- 
posal should be adopted, it is my judg- 
ment that wheat production will be de- 
creased this coming year by over 300 
million bushels, and the net cost of the 
program would be reduced by about $250 
million. 

I am very hopeful the Senate will 
agree to recede and adopt the House pro- 
posal. Unless that is done, I fear noth- 
ing will be done with respect to wheat 
during this session of Congress. 

As Senators will remember, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture labored hard and 
long on a wheat bill earlier this year. 
This was reported to the Senate and 
passed with amendments. 

The House, thereupon, amended and 
passed the Senate bill, requesting a con- 
ference. The conference committee 
spent the better part of 2 days working 
out an agreement which provided for 
price supports at 80 percent of parity, 
with a cut in acreage allotments of 20 
percent. This was the only area of real 
disagreement. 

While the Senate readily agreed to 
the conference report, the House de- 
feated this report by a vote of 214 to 
202, and indicated through debate that 
any proposal put before them with re- 
spect to wheat would have a difficult 
time, with 2 very real likelihood that 
it would be defeated. 

Because it is imperative that some- 
thing be done in an effort to reduce 
wheat production and the cost of the 
program during this session of Congress, 
I am proposing that the Senate accept 
the House provisions of 90 percent of 
parity with a 25-percent cut in acreage. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has al- 
ready announced plans for the program 
for next year. The wheat referendum 
will be held on July 23, just 1 month 
away. Farmers must know what they 
are to vote on, and unless we take 
action, another year will have passed 
before anything can be done in the way 
of reducing the production of wheat 
and cutting the cost of the program to 
the Government. 

Throughout the hearings on wheat, 
the Senate and House debate, and the 
conference there was only one thing 
that everyone agreed upon. This was 
that something had to be done now in 
the case of wheat. This is our last 
chance and that is why I am proposing 
that we accept the House bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Under the 
House proposal, what is the maximum 
wheat acreage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no specific 
maximum in the law or in the House pro- 
posal. There is a minimum national 
allotment now provided by law of 55 mil- 
lion acres. This would not be changed 
by the House proposal. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It will still re- 
main at 55 million acres? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, but there will 
be a cutback of 25 percent on each farm 
acreage allotment after the 55 million 
acres has been allotted through States 
and counties to farms, or a total reduc- 
tion nationally of about 14 million acres. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Do I correctly 
understand the Senator to mean that the 
55 million acreage allotment will actually 
be reduced in total by 14 million acres? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my judg- 
ment. The cuts in farm acreage allot- 
ments will equal one-fourth of the 
acreage allotted nationally, that is one- 
fourth of the 55 million national acreage 
allotment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So the total 
wheat acreage of the country, under the 
House proposal, will be 41 million acres? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is essentially 
correct. That will be about the total of 
the farm acreage allotment. Aside from 
the 14-million-acre reduction, there will 
be, in the conservation reserve program 
around 2½ million acres of wheat land. 
And aside from that, there will be a cut- 
back because of the reduction in the 15- 
acre exemption to 12 acres. 

Another provision contained in the 
House proposal, which was not in the 
conference substitute, provided that the 
smaller farmers, that, is those who did 
not plant as much as 12 acres in 1957, 
1958, or 1959, will be able to plant in 1960 
and 1961 not more than the highest num- 
ber of acres planted in any one of those 
3 years without being subject to market- 
ing quotas. If a farmer had not planted 
more than 7 acres, for instance, in any of 
those years his exemption would be 
limited to 7 acres. 

In addition, the proposal contains 
many provisions designed to reduce 
wheat acreage by strengthening controls. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is there a de- 
vice in the House proposal whereby soy- 
beans, corn, and various other grains can 
come under those same general pro- 
visions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. The House 
proposal deals solely with wheat. 

I may say to my good friend from 
Iowa that there is a provision providing 
for cross-compliance with relation to the 
diverted acres, that is, the 25 percent or 
the 14 million acres. In order to ob- 
tain price support for wheat the farmer 
is required to reduce his acreage of price 
supported crops below his average acre- 
age of such crops for 1957 and 1958 by 
an acreage equal to the 25-percent cut 
in his wheat acreage allotment. Fur- 
ther, the farmer will be paid in kind 
one-third of what he would have pro- 
duced on that acreage in wheat, if he 
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does not plant that land to any other 
crop. He cannot even graze it if he is 
to obtain the payment in kind. The 
idea is to try to reduce surpluses, may 
I say to my fellow Senators. This is 
our last opportunity this year to make 
such an attempt. It is my judgment 
if the proposal is enacted the total re- 
duction in wheat acreage will be prob- 
ably 16 million to 17 million acres out 
of a total of 55 million acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from Louisiana 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is granted 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The House report 
states that the cost of the wheat pro- 
gram would be lowered during this peri- 
od by an estimated $528 million. Would 
it follow that the income of the farmers 
would be cut by that same amount? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe 
that their income would be cut material- 
ly, because we are compensating the 
farmer in two ways. We are increasing 
the support price from 75 percent of 
parity to 90 percent of parity. It is 
true that the farmer’s acreage will be 
cut back by 25 percent, but, as I have 
just stated, the farmer will be paid in 
kind, on the 25-percent acreage cut, 
equal to one-third of what he would 
have produced in wheat on those acres. 

We estimated that, generally speak- 
ing, the farmer's income will be about 
equal to what he would receive under 
the provisions of the present law. As 
the Senator well knows, if the present 
law remains on the statute books and 
is administered as it has been in the 
past, we can expect, not 55 million acres, 
but probably 57 million to 58 million 
acres of land to be put into wheat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it be a correct 
statement to say that if a farmer's allot- 
ment were 100 acres, without this bill 
he could plant the 100 acres and receive 
75 percent of parity? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. But if this bill becomes 
law, he could plant only 75 acres, and 
would receive 90 percent of parity on 
that acreage? 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. But, in addition, if the average 
production per acre, let us say, were 21 
bushels, he would get one-third of that 
on each of the 25 acres if he did not har- 
vest a crop from, or graze, the 25 acres. 
That would be paid in kind from stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I still cannot see, if he 
gets a greater price support for less 
wheat, and then gets the wheat also, 
and gets the same amount of money, 
how it happens that the House has 
stated it would save the Government 
$528 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know how 
the House arrived at that figure, but 
when the conference report was before 
the Senate last week, it was ascertained 
that with an 80 percent price support 
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and a cutback of 20 percent on acres, 
it would give the farmer almost as much 
as he would get at 75 percent of parity. 
There was a very small difference, 

Mr. CURTIS. This is not a bill, then, 
to raise the wheat farmer’s income? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is going to have 
a tendency to give to the farmer almost 
the same amount of money he would re- 
ceive if-he planted his entire allotment 
at 75 percent of parity. But more im- 
portantly this bill will reduce production 
to the point where the entire crop will 
move in commercial channels and not 
fill Government warehouses, as a matter 
of fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired, 

Mr. ELLENDER. This bill will reduce 
surpluses, and that is what we are trying 
to do. If weather conditions are nor- 
mal, I would not be surprised if wheat 
production would be cut in excess of 300 
million bushels. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
an explanation of the House amendment 
to S. 1968. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF HOUSE AMENDMENT TO 
S. 1968 

The House amendment to S. 1968 is a com- 
plete substitute for the Senate provisions. It 
would make the following changes in exist- 
ing law: 

With respect to the 1960 and 1961 wheat 
crops, it would— 

(1) Provide price support at 90 percent 
of parity. 

(2) Reduce each farm acreage allotment 
by 25 percent. 

(3) Require, as a condition of wheat price 
support, that the farm acreage of price sup- 
ported crops be reduced below the 1957 
and 1958 average by an acreage equal to the 
25 percent reduction in the wheat acreage 
allotment, 

(4) Provide for a payment in kind (equal 
to one-third of the average annual wheat 
yield) for the acreage representing the 25 
percent reduction, if such acreage is not 
harvested or grazed. 

(5) Provide that the acreage represented 
by the 25 percent reduction shall be ineligi- 
ble for the conservation reserve. 

(6) Limit price support to the commercial 
area and, if marketing quotas are not dis- 
approved, to cooperators. 

(7) Provide price support at 50 percent of 
parity to noncooperators, as well as coopera- 
tors, if marketing quotas are disapproved. 

(8) Provide that if marketing quotas are 
disapproved, the minimum Commodity 
Credit Corporation sales price for wheat for 
unrestricted use shall be 105 percent of 75 
percent of parity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges. 

(9) Impose penalties on the actual yield 
of the excess acres (or double the normal 
yield if the actual yield is not shown); ex- 
cept that if the actual yield does not exceed 
the normal yield of the farm acreage allot- 
ment, the marketing excess would be re- 
duced to zero. 

(10) Increase the marketing penalty to 
65 percent of parity. 

(11) Reduce the 15-acre exemption to the 
smaller of (A) 12 acres, or (B) the highest 
acreage planted in 1957, 1958, or 1959. 

(12) Remove the 30-acre limitation on 
the feed wheat exemption. 

The House amendment contains a $35,000 
limitation on price support for wheat per 
producer per year, which we understand is 
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intended to be permanent. In addition the 
House amendment would permanently— 

(A) Provide that in any case in which 
the wheat marketing excess for a farm is re- 
duced to zero by reason of underproduction, 
the farm, county, and State shall not receive 
an acreage history penalty by reason of the 
overplanting. 

(B) Base eligibility for voting in mar- 
keting quota referendums on compliance 
with allotments in the year in which the 
referendum is held (rather than on being 
subject to the quota being voted on). 

(C) Repeal the 200 bushel wheat mar- 
keting quota exemption. 

(D) Repeal a requirement that an addi- 
tional allotment list be kept by the county 
agent or local committee chairman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I un- 
equivocally oppose the House wheat pro- 
posal. It would hurt the consumers, it 
would hurt the taxpayers, it would hurt 
the producers, it would raise the support 
price to 90 percent of parity, and it 
would make a 25-percent reduction in 
planting mandatory. 

The farmer could either try to keep 
up his yield, by using more fertilizer and 
taking better care of his wheat, or he 
would take a licking. The increased 
cost to the Government would be very 
severe. 

The bill would also further increase 
foreign production. It is a direct invita- 
tion for foreign countries to produce all 
they can, and, Mr. President, Russia has 
already increased production to 1.8 bil- 
lion bushels in 1957 and to 2.3 billion 
bushels in 1958. That is over a billion 
bushels more than we expect to produce 
this year. 

This bill, if passed, would discourage 
exports, because the United States even 
today is just a residual supplier. We 
would have to give up our exports, or else 
give away our wheat. 

This is an impossible bill, and the 
wheat farmers will be the big losers. 

I desire to point out the provision of 
the House bill which states that— 

Farmers eligible to vote in such referen- 
dum shall be producers on farms with re- 
spect to which a wheat allotment has been 
established pursuant to the provisions of this 
act for the crop of wheat normally harvested 
in the calendar year in which the referen- 
dum is held, and who have complied with 
such acreage allotment, 


Only those who have complied with 
their current acreage allotment can vote. 
If they have not complied for one reason 
or another, they cannot vote in the refer- 
endum for the next year's crop. 

Mr. President, in the last harvest year, 
685,648 wheat farmers who had allot- 
ments were not in compliance, and con- 
sequently they would be disqualified from 
voting in the quota referendum under 
the provisions of the bill. There would 
be 14,232 of these farms in New York, 
38,934 in Pennsylvania, 68,944 in Ohio, 
60,710 in Indiana, 73,224 in Illinois, 61,- 
021 in Michigan, 24,481 in Minnesota, 
75,156 in Missouri, 24,807 in Nebraska, 
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36,359 in Kansas, 17,403 in Virginia, 30,- 
785 in North Carolina, 13,373 in Georgia, 
25,011 in Oklahoma, 16,806 in Texas, and 
13,729 in Idaho. In all States the op- 
erators of a total of 685,648 wheat farms 
would be disqualified from voting under 
the terms of the House bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many farmers 
would be permitted to vote? 

Mr. AIKEN. There were a total of 
1,816,350 farms having allotments for 
the 1958 crop. The operators of 685,648 
of those farms would be prohibited from 
voting in the referendum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So over one-third 
would be prohibited from voting? 

Mr. AIKEN. Ihave nothing further to 
say. I think each Senator can make up 
his mind as to how to vote. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. We have had a dis- 
cussion concerning wheat. What about 
the price of bread? What would happen 
to the price of bread? 

Mr. AIKEN. I expect that the price of 
bread would rise, because the handlers 
and processors generally seize upon any 
opportunity to charge higher prices to 
the consumers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. What about the price of 
feed, for the farmers who feed cattle and 
chickens? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. That 
would depend on whether the wheat 
grower planted his acreage taken out 
of wheat to other crops. I think he can 
do so under the bill. I think he can 
easily plant the diverted acres under the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Under the terms of the 
bill one-third of the average production 
of the wheat land which is taken out of 
production would be paid back to the 
farmer in kind, and a great amount of 
the production of this country 

Mr. AIKEN. If I may anticipate the 
Senator’s question, the farmer would 
not follow that practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Vermont 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the great wheat- 
producing areas where there is not a 
combined operation, can the Senator tell 
me what the farmer would do with the 
wheat, and also what effect there would 
be on the small grains market and on 
the prices of livestock? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it may be 
assumed that the farmer would sell the 
wheat for whatever price he could get for 
it. Very likely the wheat would go on 
the small grains market. I think it is 
more likely, though, that rather than 
take advantage of that provision of the 
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law the farmer would plant the extra 
acres to grain sorghums, if he were in 
the grain sorghum area, or to corn, if 
he were in the corn area. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The farmer is not for- 
bidden, under the terms of the bill, to 
plant the land to anything else; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I read 
from the House report on that matter, 
page 9: 

To compensate for this restriction on the 
use of diverted acres (which does not apply 
to any other crop) producers may qualify 
for a payment in kind for each of the 1960 
and 1961 crop years by not planting on their 
diverted wheat acreage any crop for harvest 
in the applicable year nor permitting the 
land to be grazed. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is on 
my time, and I cannot yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. Of course, the 
farmer does not have to take the 7 or 8 
bushels of wheat which he might receive 
for not planting his diverted acres. He 
can plant the land and get 100 bushels 
of corn or of grain sorghums. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

May we have order in the Chamber, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
there be order in the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am going to vote for the bill, 
although it is far from the kind of wheat 
legislation I think the Congress should 
enact, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Chamber 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am convinced by this time 
that no satisfactory wheat legislation is 
possible so long as Secretary Benson is 
Secretary of Agriculture. If one believes 
otherwise, all one has to do is to read the 
report which Secretary Benson sent to 
all the Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives before the 
compromise wheat bill was voted upon 
in that body. That is the most irre- 
sponsible statement any Secretary of 
Agriculture ever made. 

Mr. President, I proposed in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry that we retain 75 percent of parity 
price supports and cut the acreage of 
the big farmers, those with 200 acres or 
more, 10 percent, and cut the acreage of 
the small farmers only 5 percent. The 
Secretary of Agriculture opposed that. 

Now, at least, he claims to be for the 
continuation of the present program. 

I then proposed that we go to a 65 per- 
cent of parity price support program if 
the farmer would plant within the pres- 
ent quotas, 75 percent of parity price 
support if the farmer would cut his acre- 
age 10 percent, or 80 percent of parity 
price supports if the farmer reduced his 
acreage by as much as 20 percent. The 
Secretary of Agriculture opposed that. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has op- 
posed everything except exactly that 
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which he wants, which is practically 
nothing at all. His program would re- 
sult in about $1 or $1.15 a bushel for 
wheat. That proposal was offered for 
consideration of the Senate by the Re- 
publican leader, but it did not get more 
than a half dozen votes in the Senate. 
The Secretary of Agriculture opposes 
everything but a program which offers 
everything he supports, so we have, in 
practical effect, no alternative but to 
vote for the program being offered here 
tonight. 

I hope the Congress will pass the two- 
price or domestic parity system, or a 
better program, but in the absence of 
such legislation I shall be forced to vote 
for the bill we have before us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am constrained to agree with my 
delightful friend from North Dakota. I 
am informed that at this moment high 
officials are calling Members of the Sen- 
ate, lobbying on this measure. I hope 
the Senate will act, decisively and 
promptly in behalf of the farmers of 
America. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If I 
may take 1 minute, I should like to read 
one paragraph from the Secretary’s 
Fe to show how unreasonable it 
8: 

This bill does nothing to give small family- 
sized farms a vote in a wheat marketing 
quota referendum. Tobacco farmers with 
one-tenth of an acre allotment are allowed 
to vote on their programs but wheat farmers 
with as much as 15 acres are not permitted 
to vote. 


The bill does reduce the acreage ex- 
emption from 15 acres to 12 acres. An 
additional group of persons, about 80,000, 
would be given the right to vote under 
this provision; that is, those farmers 
with wheat allotments of between 12 
and 15 acres. 

With respect to tobacco, no one can 
plant even one-tenth of an acre of to- 
bacco unless he has an allotment. If he 
has an allotment he can vote. But he 
cannot plant any tobacco at all unless 
he has an allotment. With wheat, the 
situation is entirely different. 

The wheat marketing quota program 
is the only one which gives a farmer an 
exemption which permits him to plant 
in excess of his allotment free of pen- 
alty. In fact, until just a year ago, a 
farmer planting in excess of his quota 
tended to gain wheat history and to 
increase his allotment. 

Why the Secretary would even at- 
tempt to draw a comparison between 
wheat and tobacco is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when the President made known to 
Congress the requirements for wheat 
legislation, he laid down two principles 
which he asked us to embrace in any 
legislation—first, to bring down the 
wheat inventory held by the Govern- 
ment. This is called the surplus. 
Frankly, I have not been so distressed 
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about the surplus, in the light of the 
world need, as have the proponents of 
the administration. 

Second, he asked us to bring about 
savings in cost to the Government and 
to the taxpayers. 

Those are the two principles laid down 
by the administration for wheat legis- 
lation. Congress is concerned about a 
third principle which is of no visible 
concern to the administration, namely, 
the preservation of reasonable income 
for farm producers. 

In this instance we are dealing with 
the crop of wheat, and the bill before 
us takes care of principle No. 1. It will 
bring down the inventory. It takes care 
of principle No. 2. It will bring about 
savings in the cost to the Government 
and to the taxpayers; and it takes care 
of principle No. 3. It will maintain farm 
income. Let me show briefiy how that 
will be accomplished. 

The bill provides for the reduction of 
wheat production by reducing each acre- 
age allotment by 25 percent. This cuts 
the national allotment back, as the 
chairman said, to 41 million acres, a 14 
million acre reduction. 

The bill further provides for reducing 
production by strengthening the penal- 
ties for overplanting. Every Member of 
this body knows that one of the reasons 
for the tremendous surpluses has been 
overplanting. 

The present penalty of 45 percent of 
parity is increased to 65 percent of parity, 
and the penalty provisions would be 
based upon double the normal yield, or 
on the actual yield, whichever is the 
lower. That is a far cry from the pres- 
ent situation. 

Third, compliance will be further en- 
couraged by providing payments in kind 
equal to one-third the average annual 
production on the retired acres during 
the preceding 3 years. This will also 
avoid the planting of diverted acres to 
other crops, or using them for grazing. 

This is a kind of cross-compliance 
which is provided for, and yet requires 
one-third payment in kind, which comes 
out of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion storehouses and goes to the farmer. 
The farmer may use it for whatever pur- 
pose he wishes, except that he may not 
put it back under crop loan. He may 
market it, feed it, or store it. He can 
do whatever he wishes with it, except 
place it back under Government crop 
loan. 

The bill before us would reduce the 
15-acre exemption to 12 acres, and it 
would abolish the 30-acre limitation on 
the production of wheat to be consumed 
on the farm. 

Dr. Walter Wilcox, of the Library of 
Congress, has estimated that the bill 
would reduce the production of wheat 
by 20 percent in volume, and reduce 
Government costs by $264 million a 
year. Dr. Wilcox is the respected, ac- 
cepted economic authority in the Li- 
brary of Congress on agricultural mat- 
ters. His estimate is that a saving of 
$264 million a year would be made in 
the cost of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion operations. His estimate is based on 
a 20 percent reduction in production. 
Instead of adding 150 million bushels of 
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surplus wheat to Government stocks in 
1960 and 1961, the bill would cut surplus 
production, and use up 90 million bushels 
already in storage. 

The bill also places a $35,000 limitation 
on the wheat price support payment to 
any single producer; and while the bill 
accomplishes these desirable aims—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
may I have an additional minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional minute to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. While accomplish- 
ing these desirable aims—reducing sur- 
plus and cutting Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration costs, the bill also would main- 
tain the income of wheat farmers at a 
level high enough to keep them in busi- 
ness for the next 2 years, the term of 
this stopgap legislation. I emphasize 
that this is emergency, stopgap legisla- 
tion. 

I agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] that if 
we do not pass this bill, there will be no 
wheat bill. If we do not pass this bill, 
and the volume of wheat production 
continues at its present rate, we shall be 
faced with such a situation in the Sen- 
ate that there will be a repetition of 
what occurred in connection with the 
potato program. 

We must do something to correct this 
situation. We have been trying to do 
something to correct this situation. I 
recommend 85 percent of parity, with a 
20 percent reduction in wheat allot- 
ments. The committee recommended 80 
percent of parity with a 20 percent re- 
duction in allotments. This provision is 
90 percent of parity with a 25 percent 
cutback. When we ask the farmer to 
cut back his production 25 percent, 90 
percent of parity on the bushels pro- 
duced is the absolute minimum we can 
offer. 

That, together with the one-third pay- 
ment in kind, maintains the farmer’s in- 
come at a level high enough to partially 
offset the loss from reduced production. 
Reduced production for the United 
States reduces the cost to the taxpayers 
and to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The principles which have been 
laid down as desirable and acceptable by 
both the President and the Congress are 
fulfilled by the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
my distinguished colleague on the con- 
ference committee and on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc] has pretty well summarized the 
situation which we confront in connec- 
tion with the wheat problem. 

There is no question that today the 
wheat farmers of the country are fac- 
ing a cruel dilemma. Actually the ap- 
proval of the House amendment would 
provide for the wheat farmer a smaller 
income than he would get if he were to 
continue to keep 75 percent of parity 
for 100 percent of his crop. One does 
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not have to be very fast with a lead pencil 
to realize that 75 percent of 100 percent 
of his crop base would give him more 
than 90 percent of 75 percent of his 
crop base. 

But we are overproducing wheat. 
There must be a cutback, if our overall 
agricultural program is to be saved. 

A 25-percent cutback is a sharp cut- 
back. It will certainly reduce the 
planted acreage very considerably. As 
a temporary expedient, however, I shall 
vote for this House proposal, inadequate 
and inequitable as itis. Frankly, I would 
much prefer to be voting for a two-price 
wheat bill today which would really 
step up the income of wheat producers 
to a fair level without increasing the 
surplus problem. However, such a hap- 
pier choice is not now before us. 

I am not very much impressed by the 
argument that this measure would in- 
crease the price of bread, because now 
actually less than 3 cents of the entire 
cost of a loaf of bread is represented by 
the wheat content. Varying degrees of 
parity have no great impact on the price 
of bread. The price of bread is deter- 
mined largely by handling charges, mar- 
keting margins, transportation charges, 
and labor costs. It is not determined 
by whether the farmer gets a few dimes, 
more or less, for a bushel of wheat. 

I think we should recognize that when, 
as, and if we ask the farmer to cut back 
his production because of a national 
situation in connection with the surplus, 
with its eolossal cost to the taxpayers 
for storing the grain in surplus, then in 
simple honesty we should inerease his 
price support and the returns he gets 
per unit correspondingly, unless we are 
to be deliberately and manifestly un- 
fair and unjust to the American farmer. 
So, as our best alternative at the mo- 
ment, I urge support of this House bill. 
In conference, we attempted several al- 
ternative solutions without success. The 
House has voted down the only one we 
were able to get approved in confer- 
ence. And it must be said that confer- 
ence proposal was itself an inadequate 
and unsatisfying compromise. 

At least, Mr. President, the bill before 
us has the advantage of channeling 
most of the costs of the farm program 
into the pockets of the producers who 
need and deserve the revenue and less 
of the money will be required to pay 
storage costs in terminal elevators. 
That is progress in the right direction 
and makes this proposal better as well as 
more economical to taxpayers than the 
existing wheat program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the House amendment as a sub- 
stitute for the bill, to change 90 percent 
to 85 percent in each case where the 
figure 90“ occurs in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] and 
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the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey] have said that if 
we do not take this bill, there will be no 
bill. I have no pipeline to the White 
House, but anyone who has followed 
this legislation at all, must almost ad- 
mit that there will not be any law if it 
requires 90 percent support. Is there 
any Member of this body who has read 
any of the statements on this subject 
emanating from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, or any other comment, who 
believes that a 90-percent bill would be 
signed? In that case, why go through 
an exercise in futility? 

The Senator from Minnesota said that 
he himself had advocated 85 percent 
support. The Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Young] is the one who pro- 
posed the idea of the 80-percent support 
with a 20-percent reduction. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I cou- 
pled that with a bushel allotment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; 
coupled with a bushel allotment. Eighty 
percent support and 20 percent reduc- 
tion is what the Senate approved. It 
is what the conferees approved. It was 
reported by a narrow vote in the House. 
So we come back to the House amend- 
ment. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the House 
version. When it was reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture in the House, 
it proposed a 30-percent cut with a 90- 
percent support. 

The change from 30 percent to 25 per- 
cent was evidently made on the floor of 
the House. This is the report I have 
in my hand. I obtained it from a page, 
and other Members can get a copy of it. 
The 90-percent support was based upon 
a 30-percent cut. If we wish to be con- 
sistent, and if we wish to follow the 
thinking of the Senator from North 
Dakota in proposing a 20-percent cut 
and 80-percent support, it seems to me 
the logical thing to do is to provide for 
85-percent support and a 25-percent cut. 
The payment in kind provision com- 
mends itself, and makes sense. If we 
really want wheat legislation, we ought 
to put the bill in some sort of shape so 
that there will be a chance of its be- 
coming law. I personally hope that 
agreement may be based on 85-percent 
support and a 25-percent reduction. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
would vote for such an amendment if 
there were the slightest chance that it 
would be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and President Eisenhower. 
Some of the strongest language to come 
from the Department of Agriculture was 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last 
Thursday in opposition to an 80-percent 
support. They claimed it was far out 
of reason. Certainly 85-percent sup- 
port would fare no better. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That was 
80-percent support with a 20-percent cut. 
It seems to me that we ought to have 85- 
percent support with a 25-percent cut, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. Then I shall yield 
back the remainder of the time. 

My difficulty with the bill is this: I 
always have to think about it in terms 
of what I would do under a given circum- 
stance. If I were a wheat farmer with 
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100 acres of wheat, my acreage under 
this bill would be reduced by 25 percent. 
I would have 75 acres of wheat and 25 
acres which I could use for something 
else. For the wheat on the 75 acres, I 
would get 90 percent of parity. I am 
sure that if I were trying to be a Yankee 
trader, I would certainly surrender the 
poorest acres I had. Then what would 
I do? I could do two things. I could 
plant potatoes, for one thing. They are 
not price supported. I could plant 
vegetables. I would get 90 percent on 
the 75 acres of wheat. I could plant 25 
acres in another crop. Then trouble 
would begin for other crops. We would 
have a problem. 

I could do something else with the 25 
acres. In addition to getting 90 percent 
of parity, I could plant corn. I could 
not get a wheat loan if I planted a price 
supported crop, but I could take my 
chances and sell the wheat at 90 percent 
of parity, and I would have 25 acres 
which I planted to corn. Corn is a good 
feed grain. So it all adds up to what? 
Does it solve anything? It does not. It 
will cause more of a problem than we 
have at the present time. Therefore the 
difficulty I find myself in, obviously, is 
that I am compelled under the circum- 
stances to vote against the motion and 
to vote against the amendment. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, in 
connection with my remarks, to have 
a statement I prepared printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


H.R. 7246 contains a temporary wheat pro- 
gram, since it is applicable only to two 
wheat crops, the 1960 and 1961 crops. At 
the end of the 2-year period the program 
would revert to the present program. 

Under the bill farmers would be given a 
90 percent of parity support level, and each 
individual's share of the 55-million-acre 
minimum allotment will be reduced by 25 
percent. 

The bill would also make these additional 
changes in existing legislation: 

1. Only farms with wheat acreages of the 
smaller of 12 acres or the highest number 
of acres planted to wheat for harvest in 1957, 
1958, or 1959 would be exempt from market- 
ing quotas. 

2. The 30-acre limitation on the feed 
wheat exemption permitting a farmer to har- 
vest up to 30 acres is eliminated. 

3. The marketing quota penalty rate is 
raised to 65 percent of parity and is based on 
actual production on excess acres instead 
of the present marketing quotas excess con- 
cept using normal production. Until the 
actual production figure is established, the 
penalty would be based on twice the normal 
yield on the excess acres. 

4. The minimum sales price for unre- 
stricted sales of wheat from CCC stocks is 
continued at 105 percent of the 90 percent 
of parity support level plus reasonable car- 
rying charges. 

5. That payments-in-kind, equal to one- 
third of average yields per acre, shall be 
made from Government stores of wheat to 
those growers who agree not to harvest any 
crop, or to use for pasture, the land taken 
out of wheat production. Only those farm- 
ers who completely idled their reduced wheat 
acreage would receive payments-in-kind. 
The bill still would deny wheat price supports 
to any farmer who increased his plantings to 
other price supported crops while cutting 
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back his wheat acreage. The land diverted 
from wheat would not be eligible for conser- 
vation reserve payments. 

6. That, if the new program fails to re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote in a referendum of 
wheatgrowers, then all wheat producers, 
regardless of whether they comply with acre- 
age allotments, will receive a support price 
at 50 percent of parity. If marketing quotas 
are disapproved, the present surplus of 
wheat could not be released by CCC for 
less than 75 percent of parity plus 5 percent 
plus reasonable carrying charges, 

7. At the end of the 2-year life of the 
legislation, the wheat program would revert 
to that provided under present law, unless 
the Congress takes further action before 
the 1962 crops are planted. 

We do not favor this bill because it pro- 
vides for price support at unrealistic and in- 
centive levels which will offset to a large 
extent the reduction in production. 

While the bill provides for 90 perecent of 
parity support levels for wheat, it is bound 
to result in a market price for wheat close 
to 95 percent of parity. The effect of sup- 
port of any significant portion of the crop 
at 90 percent of parity will be a market 
price close to 95-percent level because of the 
operation of the payment-in-kind export 
program. This high market price in turn 
will have these effects: 

(a) The annual cost of the wheat export 
subsidy will be increased by over $200 mil- 
lion as compared with the present program. 

(b) There will be a price incentive to in- 
crease yields on the reduced acreage as 
much as possible, and this will tend to 
reduce significantly the production effects 
resulting from the acreage cutbacks. The 
mandatory supports will be at levels which 
so stimulate new technology and the new 
flow of capital into production as to offset 
in large part the control effort. 

(c) Producers will tend to reduce their 
wheat acreage with the poorer land, thus 
the acreage left in wheat will have an above- 
average production potential. With the 
high level of support producers will strive 
for even higher yields, and with the better 
land the wheat crop would be reduced by 
an amount smaller than the acreage cut, 
The reduction in wheat output might not 
be more than 15 percent. 

This bill is also deficient for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) It would amend the 15-percent exemp- 
tion by reducing this exemption to the lower 
of 12 acres or the highest planted acreage 
in 1957, 1958, or 1959. This modification 
will prohibit any new producers from har- 
vesting any wheat free of penalty. However, 
this change does not go far enough in view 
of the immensity of the wheat problem, if 
the controls are to be effective. There will 
be every price incentive to harvest as much 
as legally permitted. The 15-acre exemption 
has contributed significantly to the surplus 
and needs to be eliminated. The higher 
market price will provide an incentive to 
utilize this provision to the maximum per- 
mitted. It maintains an undesirable loop- 
hole. 

(b) It changes the voting requirement but 
continues the unfair disenfranchisement of 
60 percent of the wheatgrowers. Wheat is 
the only commodity for which the right to 
vote is affected by the size of the acreage. 
This is an unfair discrimination against the 
small family farm. 

(c) Diverted wheat acreage could be 
shifted into crops not now price supported, 
such as potatoes, vegetables, popcorn, broom 
corn, etc., creating surpluses in these crops. 
This in turn could lead to the need for 
Government help to these producers, since 
their problems would have been the result 
of a Government program. 

(d) Support at the 90 percent of parity 
level for wheat would provide a special ad- 
vantage to wheat not available to growers 
of other crops. In addition, it should be 
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noted that this approach would result in 
a higher level of parity for wheat in the 
same manner as tobacco. This would in- 
crease the cost of the program over time. 

(e) If we assume a reduction of 14 million 
acres, this would leave a balance of about 44 
million acres. It is generally agreed that the 
acreage withdrawn from wheat production 
will be the poorest producing acres on the 
farm. Also, the production stimulus of the 
higher price will offset greatly the reduced 
acreage. Thus, this program attempts to go 
in two directions at the same time. 

It is difficult to estimate the potential cost 
of this program. We know that the export 
subsidy will be increased by $200 million. 
In addition, there will be the additional cost 
of the payment-in-kind provision which is 
estimated at a maximum of $181 million, but 
will probably be less than this. 

Another variable will be the fact that 
many farmers will decide to take advantage 
of the loopholes in this legislation. Under 
this bill a producer may reduce his wheat 
acreage by 25 percent and plant the diverted 
acreage to another price-supported crop, for 
example, corn. All he will lose will be his 
eligibility for a wheat loan. However, since 
enough farmers will cooperate so as to make 
the support program effective, the farmer 
who takes advantage of the loophole can sell 
his wheat at 90 percent of parity or better 
and obtain price support on all his other 
price-supported crops. Farmers will get on 
to this quickly. 

The saving from reduced production of 
wheat will be $270 million. 

It would appear that on balance this pro- 
posed program is $110 million more expensive 
than the excessively costly present program. 
During the last 5 years the net realized cost 
for supporting price and income of wheat 
producers was over $2.5 billion. In addition, 
carryover stocks will have been built up to 
about 1.5 billion bushels by July 1, 1960. 
This is about three times U.S. food needs. 
It is costing CCC over $1 million per day just 
for storage and interest on this tremendous 

lus. 

It is for the above reasons that we do not 
recommend the adoption of this bill even if 
Congress elects to take the approach of 
greater controls. It is self-defeating. 

If an attempt is made to solve the wheat 
problem by more controls, we feel that action 
along the following lines needs to be taken. 

If the control concept is to be retained in 
the wheat program, it is essential that the 
loopholes be closed and effective actions be 
taken to bring production down until stocks 
are reduced to desirable levels. The legisla- 
tive changes needed would include such as 
the following: 

(a) Base price supports on a percentage of 
average market prices of the immediately 
preceding years, or, if the present standard is 
retained, give the Secretary the same discre- 
tion as he has for most other commodities. 

(b) Eliminate the provision allowing any 
farmer to produce and market up to 15 acres 
of wheat. This loophole alone will account 
for some 600 million bushels, or 40 percent 
of the estimated accumulated carryover as of 
July 1, 1960. 

(c) Permit all wheat growers to vote in 
the marketing quota referendum—not just 
the larger producers. 

(d) Base compliance with acreage allot- 
ments on a planted, rather than a harvested, 


(e) Increase the penalty rate for over- 
pianting to a point that will stop this prac- 

ce. 

(f) Base the penalty for overplanting on 
the actual overproduction rather than the 
normal yield per acre. 

(g) Eliminate the 55-million-acre mini- 
mum to allow adjusting the acreage to the 
amount of wheat than can be sold for dol- 
lars under the support price that prevails. 

(h) Consider allotments on a bushelage 
instead of an acreage basis. 
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However, we feel that the following pro- 
posals are preferable to the tightening of 
controls: 

WHEAT 

The preferred proposed legislation would 
remove the present 30-acre limit on the 
number of acres of wheat which may be 
grown on a farm for use on the farm as 
feed, food, or seed without penalty. Acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas on 
wheat would be discontinued beginning with 
the 1963 crop. 

The level of price support for the 1960, 
1961, and 1962 crops of wheat would be 75 
percent of the average price received by 
farmers during the 3 preceding marketing 
years. The level of price support for the 
1963 and subsequent crops would be 90 per- 
cent of the average price received by farm- 
ers for the 3 preceding marketing years. 

CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 

The proposed legislation would make 
changes in the existing law applicable to the 
conservation reserve program as follows: 

(a) Extend for 3 additional years the au- 
thority for entering into and carrying out 
contracts under the conservation reserve 
program. 

(b) Increase the limitation on the amount 
of the obligations which may be incurred 
under the program from $450 million to $500 
million in any calendar year. 

(c) Provide specific authority for giving 
special consideration to those States and re- 
gions where it is necessary to discourage the 
production of wheat in distributing the na- 
tional conservation reserve goal and allocat- 
ing the funds to the States. 

EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 

The proposed legislation would: 

(1) Extend title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 for 3 years. 

(2) Increase the amount authorized to be 
expended under title I of such act by $4,500 
million. 

(3) Extend title II of the act for 3 years. 

(4) Increase the amount authorized to be 
expended under title II of such act from 
$800 million to $1,500 million. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the alter- 
native? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Existing law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will not consider 
this amendment favorably. It will have 
to go back to the House. I am well in- 
formed when I say that the House will 
not be willing to vote for 85 percent of 
parity. We voted for 80 percent last 
week, with a 20 percent cut, and that 
was defeated in the House. My fear is 
that if the bill is sent back to the House 
it will be delayed, and unless we act 
upon this bill promptly and send it to 
the White House, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will be compelled to proceed un- 
der the present law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the Senator recognize the fact that the 
conference agreement was rejected in 
the House by a combination of two ex- 
tremes, but that with 85 percent sup- 
port we would make a concession in one 
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direction and with the 25 pereent cut 
we would make a concession in the other 
direction, and we might get agreement? 
Does the Senator really believe that this 
bill, if it should be passed without the 
amendment, will be signed at the White 
House? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido not believe that 
any bill will be signed, to be perfectly 


frank. 

CASE of South Dakota. We 
should move in the direction of some 
chance of a bill being signed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no use of 
sending it back to the House. It will 
mean delay. I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana move to table the amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask the Senator from Louisi- 
ana if he moves to table. 
it Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I move to table 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is in order, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A parliamentary in- 


uiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the vote come 
on the motion to table the Case amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it, 

Mr, ALLOTT. Must all time be 
yielded back first? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not on the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the oth- 
er evening, in the late hour, we had the 
unfortunate procedure of having to legis- 
late on this wheat matter. It is unfor- 
tunate that today we face the question of 
voting upon this matter during a limita- 
tion of time. I wish to say that after 
much soul searching, and although I 
come from a State which produces a 
great deal of wheat, I shall have to op- 
pose the motion to concur in the House 
amendment. I do it for this reason: 
After sharpening my own pencil and do- 
ing a little bit of work, I find that the net 
effect on the farmer will be to reduce his 
wheat income in something like the ratio 
of 75 to 6742. The wheat farmer cannot 
stand, under the price structure, and 
even under the price structure in this 
bill, a 20-percent cut. 

We talk about subsidizing the farmers. 
However, when we see the amount of 
wheat which goes into a loaf of bread we 
realize that it is not the farmer who gets 
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the subsidies. It is the man who makes 
the bread. 

Therefore, for my own part, because 
I think it would put out of business not 
the big wheat farmers, not those with 
2,000 or 10,000 or 15,000 acres, but the 
small wheat farmer, I shall vote against 
the motion. Also, I do not think that 
this proposal begins to provide the final 
solution to the wheat problem. I do not 
believe we ever will until we put controls 
on a bushel basis. I hope that at some 
time Congress will do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. 
what is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas | Mr. JOHNSON], 
that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’MaHoney]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were free to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] is absent 
because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
would vote “yea”. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
would vote “nay.” 


President, 
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The result was announced—yeas 44, 


nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Bartlett Hayden Mansfield 
Bible Hennings Monroney 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Morse 
Cannon Jackson Moss 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Church Jordan Proxmire 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Douglas Kerr Stennis 
Ellender Langer Symington 
Engle Long T: 
Ervin McCarthy Yarborough 
Green McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Hart McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hartke Magnuson 
NAYS—40 
Aiken Dworshak Pastore 
Allott Eastland Prouty 
Beall Frear Robertson 
Bennett Gruening Saltonstall 
Bush Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler Holland Scott 
Capehart Hruska Smathers 
Carlson Javits Smith 
Case, N.J Keating Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Lausche Williams, N.J. 
Curtis Martin Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Morton 
Dodd Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—14 
Anderson Goldwater Muskie 
Bridges Gore O'Mahoney 
Byrd, Va Hill Randolph 
Cooper Kennedy Russell 
Pulbright McClellan 
So the motion of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
was agreed to. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
support for our proposal for a Youth 
Conservation Corps, S. 812, which has 
been favorably reported to the full Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, con- 
tinues to grow throughout the country. 

Most recently I received a letter indi- 
cating the very great interest of organ- 
ized labor in this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point, a letter from Mr. Richard C. Rad- 
man, Jr., secretary of the St. Paul Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PAUL BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 11, 1959. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR: The St. Paul Building and 
Construction Trades Council has carefully 
considered your proposed youth conserva- 
tion legislation S. 812 and we enthusias- 
tically endorse this bill. 

We believe that if S. 812 is enacted into 
law it will not only benefit the construction 
industry, but the Nation as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD C. RADMAN, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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TREND TOWARD LEGISLATION BY 
DECREE—ADDRESS BY FORMER 
SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
BYRNES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
an outstanding address before the Geor- 
gia Bar Association on Friday night, 
former Supreme Court Justice James F. 
Byrnes criticized the Court’s recent 
trend toward legislating by decree, and 
he upholds the right of the people to 
take exception to such decrees without 
being termed “unpatriotic.” 

It is significant that Governor Byrnes, 
now retired from public life but having 
an unparalleled record of achievement 
in high positions in all branches of State 
and Federal Government, should have 
made such an address. No living Amer- 
ican is better qualified than he to dis- 
cuss the responsibilities of men in pub- 
lic life, and to warn of the intoxicating 
power under which many of these public 
servants fall. 

Governor Byrnes’ address earnestly 
discusses the impact of Court decisions 
in segregation cases on the South. His 
presentation is a brilliant one through- 
out. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text or Byrnes SPEECH BEFORE GEORGIA BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


One result of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the segregation cases has been the 
persistent effort on the part of influential 
groups to brainwash the people into believ- 
ing that criticlsm of the Court’s decision 
is unpatriotic if not unlawful. That is 
absurd. 

A decision of the Supreme Court, within 
the limits of the issues actually decided, 18 
the law of the case, but it is not the law of 
the land. These parties involved in the case 
decided by the Court, without question, 
must obey the final decree of the Court. 
But the people of the United States have the 
right to express their opinion of the Court's 
decision, and should recall the statement of 
Abraham Lincoln that, “To sin by silence 
when they should protest makes cowards 
out of men.” 

The U.S. Government has the power to 
enforce the decrees of its courts. No sane 
southerner advocates resistance by any un- 
lawful method, but even as they obey the 
law, they have the right—yes, I think the 
duty—to let the people of the United States 
know that they believe the decision was a 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

LAW OF LAND 

Those who assume to lecture southerners 
about the law of the land should know that 
the Constitution itself refers to the Consti- 
tution and all laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof as the supreme 
law of the land, 

Courts have only the power to declare 
what legal obligation is applicable in a par- 
ticular case between the parties to the case. 
They do not have the power to make laws. 
That is the exclusive prerogative of the 
Congress. A court’s decision affects other 
cases only as it shows what the court may, 
in the future, decide in similar cases. 

Those who wish to clothe with infallibility 
the segregation decision as the law of the 
land, should remember that the doctrine of 
separate but equal school facilities for the 
races had been upheld by the Supreme Court 
for 58 years. 
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During that period some of the same peo- 
ple who now denounce southerners for fail- 
ing to cooperate in enforcing the Court's de- 
cision, themselves had persistently demand- 
ed a reversal of the separate but equal doc- 
trine. And most of those people did not 
cease to criticize the prohibition laws until 
they brought about their repeal. 


PROTESTS OF JUSTICES 


Whatever success our critics have had in 
silencing some in our midst, they have not 
frightened the judges of the State courts or 
the members of the bar. Nothing was more 
heartening than the action of the chief jus- 
tices of 36 States in formally protesting 
against the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court recklessly invalidating the constitu- 
tions and laws of the States. 

It required superb courage for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, composed of lawyers 
from every State in the Union, to record its 
criticism of the Supreme Court. Those law- 
yers knew that in representing clients, they 
might be required to appear before the Su- 
preme Court. They could not know whether 
their action would be resented and con- 
sciously or unconsciously affect the determi- 
nation of their cases. 

It is our duty to let the people of other 
sections know that the attitude of the South 
is due not to racial prejudice but to the firm 
belief that the Court has arrogated to itself 
the power of a third legislature and if not 
curbed by the Congress, will destroy local 
governments. 


REVERE CONSTITUTION 


In no other section of the country could 
there be found lawyers with greater rever- 
ence for the Constitution of the United 
States. They have reason for their reverence. 
The founders of this Republic came here to 
escape oppression of governments in the Old 
World, 

They refused to ratify the United States 
Constitution until political leaders gave as- 
surances it soon would be amended. In ac- 
cordance with these promises, the 10th 
amendment was adopted, providing “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people.” This is still part of 
the Constitution and the judge who know- 
ingly violates this provision violates his oath 
to uphold the Constitution. 

Heretofore we have had great respect for 
the Supreme Court because we have regarded 
it as the defender of the Constitution. We 
have relied upon the Court for protection 
against either the Executive or the Congress, 
acting in violation of the Constitution. 

We believe in the provisions of article VI 
which states that “the Constitution and laws 
made in pursuit thereof shall be the su- 
preme law of the land,” and that the Con- 
stitution can be amended only in the man- 
ner provided in article V of that instrument. 
We believe the safety of the Republic and 
the liberties of the people are endangered 
when the Supreme Court, instead of dis- 
charging its duty of interpreting the Con- 
stitution, attempts to rewrite it. And we be- 
lieve that is exactly what the Supreme Court 
did in the segregation cases, 


ASKED EVIDENCE 


After those cases were first heard, the 
Court asked for further argument, request- 
ing counsel to answer first this question: 
“What evidence is there that the Congress 
which submitted and the State legislatures 
or conventions which ratified the 14th 
amendment, contemplated or did not con- 
template, that it would abolish segregation 
in public schools?” 

Certainly the 14th amendment does not 
mention schools, but it is an accepted max- 
im of the law that if in interpreting the 
Constitution the Court thinks there are 
doubtful expressions, it should seek from the 
records the purpose for which the amend- 
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ment was adopted. The request for reargu- 
ment indicated the Court was in doubt. 

John W. Oavis, the ablest constitutional 
lawyer of our time, represented South Car- 
olina. He showed that when the 14th 
amendment was considered by Congress, it 
rejected proposals that segregated schools 
should be specifically prohibited, and the 
same Congress enacted legislation recogniz- 
ing separate schools for the races in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He further showed that 24 of the 37 States 
then existing, legally sanctioned segregated 
schools. The proof that the 14th amend- 
ment was never intended by the Congress or 
the States to apply to public schools was so 
overwhelming that the Court did not have 
the temerity to declare the contrary. It 
feebly said the legislative history was “in- 
conclusive.” 

FLIMSY REASONING 


Now the burden was on the petitioners. 
If the proof of intent was inconclusive, then 
the Court should have said just what it 
said 2 years later in the case of Ullmann v. 
United States: Nothing new can be put in 
the Constitution except through the amend- 
atory process.” 

Instead, the Court declared “We cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted or to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written.” 

Then why did the Court ask counsel to 
file briefs as to the intent of Congress and 
the States in 1868 and to argue whether the 
Court was bound by its decision in Plessy v. 
Ferguson? 

If the age of our Constitution is to be 
held against the soundness of its fundamen- 
tal principles, what about the age of our 
religion? If time invalidates truth in one 
field, will it not do so in another? 

The Court in its opinion, citing no au- 
thority other than the writings of several 
sociologists who had not testified in the case, 
but had been investigated by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, amended 
the Constitution and invalidated the con- 
stitutions and statutes of 17 States. 


WAY TO AMEND 


A distinguished member of your associa- 
tion, Charles J, Bloch, in his scholarly work 
“States Rights—The Law of the Land,” 
quotes the elder Justice Harlan, as having 
said in a court decision 50 years ago: The 
country should never be allowed to think 
that the Constitution can in any case be 
evaded or amended by mere judicial inter- 
pretation or that its behest may be nullified 
by an ingenious construction of its provi- 
sions.” That statement is as true today as 
it was a half century ago. 

But it is not only in amending the U.S. 
Constitution that the Supreme Court has 
aroused the fears of the South. It has in- 
validated the constitutions and laws of 
many States, where Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers were involved. 

In the Slochower case, the Court decided 
the State of New York could not by law 
prescribe qualifications for teachers. 

California and New Mexico have been told 
they cannot regulate the licensing of per- 
sons to practice law. 


GIRARD CASE 


Stephen Girard, in his will 126 years ago, 
bequested funds for the establishment of 
Girard College for the education of white 
boys. Trustees were appointed by the city 
of Philadelphia, but they acted only in a 
fiduciary capacity, not 1 cent of public money 
being spent. 

The will was sustained by the State courts, 
but upon appeal the Supreme Court, that 
had amended the Constitution, held the will 
discriminated against Negroes, and amended 
the will. Then a State court appointed 
trustees in place of those previously ap- 
pointed by the city. The Negroes again ap- 
pealed, but the nationwide protests against 
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the Court setting aside the will evidently 
were heard. The Court this time dismissed 
the appeal and Girard College is still segre- 
gated. 

In the Nelson. decision of 1956 the Court 
struck down a Pennsylvania law, providing 
punishment for criminal conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government by force, holding that 
the Federal Smith Act monopolized the field. 
Last week the Court, in the Uphaus case, in 
a 5 to 4 decision reversed its 1956 decision, 
but, to distinguish it from the Nelson case, 
said that under Nelson, a State could pro- 
ceed with prosecutions for sedition against 
the State itself. That is some progress. 


EFFECTIVE THREAT 


The Court’s decision in the Watkins case 
(1957) restricting the power of Congress to 
investigate, resulted in the pending legisla- 
tion to curb the Court. The threat of con- 
gressional action apparently was effective. 

Last week in another case, Barenblatt, the 
Court by another 5 to 4 decision held as to 
congressional investigations, The judiciary 
lacks authority to intervene on the basis of 
motives which spurred the exercise of that 
power.” 

Justice Harlan, for the majority, sought to 
distinguish the facts from the Watkins case. 
A vigorous dissent by Justice Black was con- 
curred in by his usual associates, Justices 
Warren, Douglas, and Brennan, charging 
that “exposure and punishment is the aim 
of the committee and the reason for its 
existence.“ They further said the Un- 
American Activities Committee’s inquiries 
“amount to an encroachment on the judi- 
ciary which bodes ill for the peoples of this 
land.” That is a severe indictment of the 
representatives of the people. It is a bold 
challenge to the power of the Congress. 


POWER INTOXICATES 


The co mal committee criticized by 
the four Justices, has been in existence for 
many years. Every 2 years it has been ex- 
pressly continued and given appropriations, 
The Congressmen of both parties who sup- 
port this committee should realize from the 
language of Justice Black, that four Justices 
are determined to nullify the efforts of the 
committee to require answers to its inquiries. 

They know that Chief Justice Warren and 
Justices Black, Douglas, and Brennan, need 
only one recruit to thwart their investiga- 
tions. Encouraging, however, is the fact 
that Justice Stewart, the most recently ap- 
pointed Justice, voted with the new major- 
ity. 

Power intoxicates men. Intoxication from 
alcohol is temporary; from power, it is often 
permanent. 

The appellate power of the Supreme 
Court, under the Constitution is regulated 
by the Congress. The Court can exercise no 
power not given to it by Congress. Congress 
should act now to curb the Court. 


BRAINWASHERS 


One phase of the effort to brainwash the 
South, is the charge that our failure to coop- 
erate wholeheartedly in the integration pro- 
gram in schools, will stop industrialists from 
coming south. That is absurd. In the 5 
years that have elapsed since the segrega- 
tion decision, the little State of South Caro- 
lina has had an increase in new, expanded 
industries amounting to $639 million. There 
has been a similar increase in Georgia and 
other Southern States. 

The political propagandists who try to 
frighten us do not control industry. In my 
extensive acquaintance with industrial lead- 
ers of the North, I have not found one who 
was deterred from moving South by this 
argument. In most cases, for them it is 
academic, because, like many of the Govern- 
ment officials in Washington, they send their 
children to private or church schools. How- 
ever, if any industrialist does not want to 
move his business to South Carolina unless 
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the people embrace integration, we would 
prefer he remain in his present location. 
Another argument to frighten us is that 
segregation hurts our relations with the Arab 
nations. That is false propaganda. That 
argument was first made 5 or 6 years ago 
when the segregation cases were pending. 
Integration was ordered by the Court, and 
the Government resorted to enforcement 
with troops. Instead of improving, our rela- 
tions with the Arab people have worsened. 


ARAB TROUBLES 


Our trouble with the Arab governments 
is due not to segregation but support of 
Israel. During the last war, those govern- 
ments cooperated with the United States. 

After the war the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties, competing for the votes of 
Jewish citizens, gave all-out support to in- 
creasing the immigration of Jews to what 
is now Israel. We encouraged the estab- 
lishment of Israel. We were the first to 
recognize the new state. That support 
brought to an end our cordial relations with 
the Arabs. 

There is little hope of reconciling the Jews 
and Arabs. Pride of race and religion is 
involved. The Arab governments do not 
allow a Jew to enter their countries except 
temporarily, to visit relatives. The Jews 
haye been persecuted for centuries, but by 
their courage and perseverance they have 
preserved the integrity of their race. Their 
people do not marry Arabs. The Jews and 
Arabs provide the outstanding examples of 
segregation. 


COLD WAR 


Some representatives of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in their cold-war propaganda have 
tried to rouse prejudices against the United 
States because of what they call discrimi- 
nations against Negroes. That is only one of 
many Soviet falsehoods. 

Instead of giving added circulation to So- 
viet lies, American leaders should answer 
them by showing the superior living stand- 
ards and privileges enjoyed by our Negroes, 
as compared with the Soviet population. 
The automobile is one evidence of progress. 
In the State of South Carolina Negroes own 
more automobiles than the people of Russia, 
with the exception of the officials of the 
Soviet Government. 5 

It was a realization of the wisdom of seg- 
regating races that prompted 46 govern- 
ments, including the United States, to agree 
in the Geneva Convention 1929 that “bel- 
ligerents shall, so far as possible, avoid as- 
sembling in a single camp prisoners of dif- 
ferent races or nationalities.” 

This action by so many governments of 
the world indicates that segregation laws did 
not adversely affect our relations with other 
governments. 

When Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Oklahoma were admitted to the Union—long 
after the 14th amendment was adopted— 
Congress knew their constitutions provided 
for separate schools and impliedly ratified 
them by admitting those States to the 
Union. Only last year, Congress admitted 
Alaska with full knowledge that its organic 
law provides that the State shall have ex- 
clusive control of its schools. The same 
privilege should be enjoyed by all States. 


MODERATES 


Of course, among our white citizens are 
people of different views. Some few say 
they favor segregation in schools but are 
not opposed to token integration. As a 
rule they contend that forcing young peo- 
ple of both races together in the social af- 
fairs that are now a part of our school life, 
will not be a step toward intermarriage. 
These people usually call themselves mod- 
erates.” That word has a new connotation. 
It now means “integrationists who lack the 
courage to admit it.” 

Every one has a right to his views, and 
we should be tolerant. If the southern 
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integrationist is a journalist, and publicizes 
his views, he can be assured that in many 
northern newspapers and magazines, he will 
be called a man of vision and courage. 

If he is a member of the clergy, he will 
receive great publicity and probably some 
compensation for a magazine article. If 
he uses the pulpit to preach politics in- 
stead of the gospel—he may profit but his 
church will suffer. 


UNCHRISTIAN? 


I respectfully take issue with those 
preachers who in or out of the pulpit, now 
declare segregation to be un-Christian. 

For more than a century, in churches 
North and South, preachers have led their 
flocks in segregated congregations. The peo- 
ple have looked to the church for theological 
guidance. If a preacher honestly believed 
segregation was un-Christian, it was his 
duty as a Christian leader to make known 
his views. However, I do not recall ever 
hearing this “un-Christian” charge until 
after the segregation decision of the Su- 
preme Court on May 17, 1954. 

If any minister bases his theological views 
upon the Supreme Court decision, he ought 
to be told that the Justices based their de- 
cision on the writings of sociologists and 
made no claim to having received any divine 
communication. 

Even as I discuss this, I know you are 
thinking of the great Christian leaders of 
your own State who through the year have 
led their congregation in the Christian 
faith, and I hope you share my view that 
these men were not un-Christian. 

I would not attempt to say what will be 
the outcome of the present school crisis. 

As Governor of my State, in 1952, before 
the segregation school decision was handed 
down, I urged the elimination from our 
State constitution of the provision requiring 
the general assembly to appropriate money 
for public schools, so that if the Court 
should invalidate our laws, the legislature 
would be free to exercise its judgment as 
to the course to pursue. The constitution 
was amended and in recent years the gen- 
eral assembly has enacted a law providing 
that: 

“If by order of any court, State or Federal, 
a student is assigned to a school different 
from that to which he is assigned by school 
Officials, all appropriations for the school to 
which that student is assigned and all ap- 
propriations for the school from which he 
comes, shall immediately cease.” 


SIMILAR STATUTE 


I understand that a somewhat similar 
statute has been enacted in Georgia. What 
our States would do if public schools were 
closed, I do not know, but it is essential that 
the best thought of our best minds be de- 
voted now to planning for that eventuality. 
We must be prepared. 

Should public schools be closed and pri- 
vate schools substituted, the greater harm 
will be done to Negro children, because of 
lack of experience necessary to organize pri- 
vate schools, as well as lack of funds. But 
the leaders of the white people in every 
Southern State must see to it that adequate 
educational facilities are provided for the 
innocent Negro children. They must not be 
allowed to suffer because of the do-gooders of 
both races who are more interested in solving 
social problems than in the education of 
children. 

Frequently it is said that the problems 
facing the South are as serious as those of 
the Reconstruction period. The situation is 
different. Then, many of the ablest and 
bravest had been killed. Our industries and 
agriculture were destroyed. The Negroes re- 
cently freed from slavery were in control of 
our governments, and were being misled by 
carpetbaggers from the North and white 
scalawags who betrayed their neighbors. 

Instead of Marshall aid, we had an army of 
occupation, But our people did not despair. 
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They labored and sacrificed. They rebuilt 
the South and preserved the integrity of the 
white race. The blood of those men and 
women courses through the veins of the 
southerners of today and I am confident that 
with their intelligence and courage, they will 
solve the problems that beset us. 


ADDRESS BY DR. ANNE H. CARLSEN 
BEFORE PRESIDENT’S COMMIT- 
TEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on May 7, 1959, Dr. Anne H. 
Carlsen, superintendent of the crippled 
children’s school at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
received the eighth annual President's 
trophy as the Handicapped American of 
the Year. This award is made annually 
by the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped 
in the name of the President of the 
United States. 

Dr. Carlsen was born with only stubs 
of arms that ended above the el- 
bows. One of her legs ended above the 
knee and the other was malformed, 
terminating in a club foot. Despite 
these handicaps, which have been par- 
tially corrected by surgery, she has 
amazing dexterity and manages to write 
a beautiful hand. Her most recent ac- 
complishment was to qualify as a driver 
of an automobile. 

This remarkable woman has devoted 
her entire lifetime to the rehabilitation 
and education of severely handicapped 
children and has developed an inter- 
national reputation for her amazing ac- 
complishments. A large number of se- 
verely handicapped students leave the 
school which she heads each year fully 
trained to take an active part in life’s 
activities. Those who know Dr. Carl- 
sen say that she is a friend to all and a 
constant inspiration to her students. I 
myself personally know this to be a fact. 
When Vice President Nixon presented 
her with the President’s trophy, he told 
me how very much impressed he was 
with her tremendous personality. 

Mr. President, when Dr. Carlsen re- 
ceived her award at the annual meet- 
ing of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
she made a few remarks that I think are 
very noteworthy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have those remarks printed in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS MADE BY Dr. ANNE H. CARLSEN AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED May 7, 1959 
You will agree with me, I am sure, Mr. 

Nixon, that it could only be in a great 
country like the United States that would 
give Presidential recognition to a very or- 
dinary person whose only claim to distinc- 
tion is doing the ordinary things of life, in 
spite of physical disability. 

I am very proud to be a citizen of our 
country that recognizes the work of every 
individual regardless of his physical differ- 
ence and whose people worship a God that 
gives help and strength when it is needed 
the most. 

In accepting this Presidential trophy, I am 
accepting it as a symbol of the help which I 
have received from many people. It would 
take too long to list all of them hut I would 
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Uke to mention a few and express particular 
appreciation to them: To my parents and 
other members of my family, who have 
given me constant encouragement and love 
since early childhood and who have always 
been there for me to fall back upon in times 
of discouragement and who have always been 
there to rejoice with me on happy occasions 
like this; to our family doctor, Dr. E. I. 
Bunker, of Grantsburg, Wis., who instead of 
despairing at the birth of a deformed baby 
girl, gave her friendship and opportunities 
for normal development: to the other friends 
who have made the way easier and much 
more pleasant; for the teachers from first 
grade on through graduate school who em- 
phasized my abilities rather than disabili- 
ties; to the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of both Minnesota and North Dakota 
that invested money in my training so that 
I could become self-supporting; and cer- 
tainly, to the Lutheran Hospital and Home 
Society of America, Inc., and especially Mr. 
Fred Knautz, who has given me the privilege 
of serving the Crippled Children’s School of 
Jamestown, N. Dak., and to the thousands of 
friends, who with their prayers and their 
gifts, have made it possible for us to continue 
to serve crippled children from all over our 
country. 

No man is an island and the handicapped 
are no exception. They need the help of 
family, friends, employers and the commun- 
ity. With that help they can become con- 
tributing members of society and in the 
process, be happy, useful citizens. 


MATILDA KOLICH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
1613) for the relief of Matilda Kolich. 


(8. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o'clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 23, 1959, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 22, 1959: 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Frank A. Augsbury, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the Advisory Board of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
vice Edward J. Noble, deceased. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Richard L. Buxton 

Ronald J. Doyle 

Gilford G. Rowland, Jr. 

John J. McDonald (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a permanent lieutenant and a 
temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 

Daniel G. Anderson Maurice W. Black 
Gordon D. Betts Henry L. Giard 
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Paul Kaufman, Reserve officer, to be a 
permanent lieutenant and a temporary lieu- 
tenant commander in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 

Ralph R. Herron, U.S. Navy retired officer, 
to be a permanent chief warrant officer, W-4, 
and a temporary lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code 1211. 

The following-named officers to be ensigns 
in the Medical Service Corps of the Navy 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Jerald S. Bradshaw 

Donald N. Wright 

The following-named (Naval Reserve avia- 
tors) to be ensigns in the line of the Navy 
in lieu of Heutenant (junior grade) as previ- 
ously nominated to correct grade, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
Julian R. Abbott Christiana Lange, Jr. 
James B, Aucoin Charles K. Moran, Jr. 
Richard B. Baumstark Charles P. Muhl, Jr. 
Clyde A. Beagle, Jr. Joe R. Newsom 
Dennis G, Bisek George R. Persons 
Ronald R. Boyle Ronald T, Pollard 
Brian K. Bryans Ronald L. Ream 
Richard W. Burt, Jr. Duane O. Schumacher 
William L. Cain Norman T. Self 
Carl E. Campbell Allen F. Spousta 
Donald V. Davis Theodore R. Swartz 
Jimmy W. Davis James W. Thomas 
Robert V. Dean Richard A. Walker 
John K. Gardella Jerry D. Walston 
Thomas V. Golder Harold B. Walter 
Lewis S. Gray John V. Wheeler 
Jim F. Hagan William L. Wilke 
Sam H. Hawkins Benjamin B. Wood- 
Jack M. Jackson worth 
Milton L. Jines A. Courtney Yelle 
William D. Kiper 


Frank P. Kruez, Jr., Medical Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral. 

Robert Bain, U.S. Navy, for permanent pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant. 

Donald A. Schutt, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant. 

James W. Shumate, Civil Engineer Corps, 
U.S. Navy, for temporary promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Ralph A. Smith II, U.S, Navy for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps in the grade of lieutenant. (junior 
grade). 

The following-named line officers of the 
U.S. Navy for transfer to and appointment in 
the Civil Engineer Corps in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 

Joseph M. Enyedy II Karl R. Kullander 
William V. Kriebel James L. Riley 
Lawrence S, Kroll Steven M. Sandlin 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade), line and staff 
corps as indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Matson, Bruce W. 
Matthews, John D. 
Meintzer, William C., 


Ayres, David R. 
Baker, Donald A. 
Ball, Patrick 
Barr, John F. Jr. 

Blank, Douglas A. Merritt, Dean R. 
Bridgwood, Richard A. Moore, Paul M. 
Dvorak, Robert Morris, Jesse B., Jr. 
Ellingson, Norman D. Mullen, Cornelius W. 
Franklin, William P. Ogle, Peter W. 


Gillan, Lee H. Page, Arthur “M” 
Goewey, Lee E. Pedersen, Dan A. 
Gray, Olin A. Perkins, Richard L. 
Herring, John J., Jr. Pirie, James G. 
Hill, Rollin L. Powell, William C. 
Holt, Arvil A. Rains, Frederick L. 


Johnson, Donald N. 
Johnson, Phillip S. 
Jumper, Vernon L. 
Komisarcik, Adam 
Landmesser, Merl D. 


Sams, Donald E. 
Scoffield, Gary A. 
Sleeman, Charles F. 
Strong, Daniel L. 
Taylor, Jeremy D. 
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Thacker, James H. Young, John R. 
Wood, Forrest H. Zagortz, Leonard “A,” 


Wylie, Ronald P. Jr. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Angelico, Salvatore J. 

Brannock, Robert N. 

Mosher, Thomas F. 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Ralph D. Miller 
Leonard J. J. 

Szafranski 


Vincent A. Vernay 
Peter J. Vogel 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 22, 1959: 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


1, The following-named officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States to the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3307: 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Leander LaChance Doan, 016839. 
Maj. Gen. John Bruce Medaris, 039554. 
Maj. Gen. Parmer Wiley Edwards, 016778. 
Maj. Gen. Martin Joseph Morin, 016911. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Fraley Van Natta, 
017086. 
Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, O17101. 
Maj. Gen. William Henry Hennig, 017122. 
Maj. Gen. Mercer Christie Walter, 017151. 
Maj. Gen. John Cogswell Oakes, 017160. 
Maj. Gen. Ralph Joseph Butchers, 017242. 
Maj. Gen. Stanhope Brasfield Mason, 
017295. 

Lt. Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, 017306. 
Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512. 
Maj. Gen. Paul Wyatt Caraway, 017659. 
Maj. Gen. Russell Lowell Vittrup, 017681. 
Maj. Gen. Ralph Copeland Cooper, 017741. 
Maj. Gen. Eugene Fodrea Cardwell, 038662. 
Maj. Gen. Briard Poland Johnson, 029393. 
Maj. Gen. Robert Highman Booth, 018093. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


2. The following-named officer for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States to the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Col. Jonathan Owen Seaman, 019385, U.S, 
Army. 

The nominations of John J. Pope, and 
other officers for appointment in the Army, 
which were received by the Senate on June 
5, 1959, were today confirmed, and appear 
in full in the Senate proceedings of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 5, 1959, be- 
ginning with the name of John J. Pope, 
which is shown on page 10005 ending with 
the name of Wayne L. Worthington, which 
appears on page 10008. 

In THE REGULAR Am FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., 387A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President in the rank of general, under 
the provisions of section 8066, title 10, of the 
United States Code. 

The nominations of Charley J. Adams and 
other officers for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force, and the nominations of Christopher 
H. Munch and other officers for appointment 
in the Air Force, which appear in the Senate 
proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 5, 1959, beginning with the name of 
Charley J. Adams as shown on page 10008, 
and ending with the name of Robert C. 
Lorenzetti, which occurs on page 10013. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JUNE 22, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rebbi Dr. Zev Zahavy, of New York 
City, N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


O God, Father in heaven: Grant us 
the wisdom of understanding the na- 
ture of Thy magnificent creation so 
that through knowledge of Thine omnip- 
otent works we may glimpse the truth 
of the great moral-ethical law which 
Thou hast embedded in Thy boundless 
universe. Master of creation, Thou hast 
ordained the true cosmic law. Permit 
Thy children to see its divine moral sig- 
nificance so that they may enact the 
true human law. 

Thy statutes have permitted the de- 
velopment of the family of man. In- 
spire those gathered in this House to 
strive for the survival of man. Guide 
them to reflect Thy moral law in human 
legislation. Instill strength and courage 
in the hearts of these elected leaders so 
that they may ever exhibit dedicated 
devotion to the ideals of truth. 

Cause them to fearlessly eradicate 
from this august body every taint of 
greed, petty selfishness, and personal 
gain. In cognizance of their divine 
responsibility, may legislation be enacted 
in justice and mercy. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, June 19, 1959, was read and 
approved. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be allowed to sit this after- 
noon during general debate in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF A PUBLICATION IN 
CONNECTION WITH EXERCISES 
OF THE JOINT SESSION OF CON- 
GRESS FEBRUARY 12, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up a privileged resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 170, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

: The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed a documentary account of certain 
events conducted in connection with the 
Official observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, and that said publication shall in- 
clude commemorative exercises held during 
the joint session of the Congress of the 
United States, on February 12, 1959. For 
the purpose of more clearly depicting the 
history of this memorable observance, the 
documents shall also include such illustra- 
tions as may be pertinent to the occasion, 
together with appropriate background ma- 
terial and a brief report on the public re- 
sponse to the programs. The preparation of 
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material for printing and the selection of 
color for binding shall be under the su- 
pervision of a subcommittee of the joint 
committee on arrangements of the com- 
memorative ceremony, and said chairman 
shall cause to be printed six thousand 
copies so as to furnish ten copies to the 
Vice President, each Senator, each Repre- 
sentative, the Delegate from Hawaii, and the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico; 
and the remainder be equitably distributed 
by the joint committee, through its chair- 
man, to various organized groups, associa- 
tions, and such people who assisted the com- 
mittee in the preparation and development 
of the program of significant tribute to one 
of America’s greatest patriots. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is this going 
to cost? 

Mr. HAYS. This will cost $3,935.95. 

Mr. GROSS. For 6,000 copies of this 
publication? 

Mr. HAYS. For 6,000 copies. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know how much has been spent by this 
Commission to date? 

Mr. HAYS. The Chairman of the 
Commission, the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. ScHWENGEL] is present. I would 
ask him to answer the gentleman. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. I did not hear the 
question. 

Mr. GROSS. How much has been 
spent by this Commission to date? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. As near as I can 
tell $82.20. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about the 
entire expenditure. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Of the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have no way of 
knowing. I understand, however, there 
will be a substantial reduction of ex- 
penditures and that the general fund 
will be reimbursed. 

Mr. GROSS. But the Commission 
staged this memorial exercise. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It did not. That 
was done by a committee of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. But in conjunction with 
the Commission? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No; not in con- 
junction, only in the sense they were the 
source of the idea. 

Mr. GROSS. This has run into many 
thousands of dollars. Does the gentle- 
man think this will wind up these ex- 
penditures, this publication that is here 
provided for? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have no way of 
knowing what the expenditures will be 
of the Sesquicentennial Commission. 
This will wind up the expenses of the 
House committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. I hope this spend- 
ing can stop soon. 

The resolution was agreed to and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Administra- 
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tion, I call up House Resolution 258 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties seven thousand additional copies of 
House Report Numbered 259, current session, 
entitled “Report on the Southern California 
District of the Communist Party”. 


The resolution was agreed to and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as 


AUTHORIZING BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA TO ERECT A MEMORIAL 
ON PUBLIC GROUNDS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the bil! (S 602) 
authorizing the Boy Scouts of America to 
erect a memorial on public grounds in 
the District of Columbia to honor the 
members and leaders of such organiza- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Boy Scouts of America, Incorporated, a cor- 
poration chartered by the Congress of the 
United States, is authorized to erect a me- 
morial on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia, the purpose of which will be to 
honor the past and present members and 
leaders of such organization and to com- 
memorate the fifty years of outstanding 
service to our Nation performed by the 
members and leaders of such organization. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to select, with 
the approval of the Commission on Fine 
Arts and the National Capital Planning 
Commission, a suitable site on public 
grounds in the District of Columbia upon 
which may be erected the memorial au- 
thorized in the first section: Provided, That 
if the site selected on public grounds be- 
longing to or under the jurisdiction of the 
government of the District of Columbia, the 
approval of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall also be 
obtained. 

(b) The design and plans for such me- 
morial shall be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts, and the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, Such memorial 
shall be erected without expense to the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The authority granted in the first 
section of this Act shall cease to exist un- 
less (1) the erection of the memorial au- 
thorized by such section is commenced with- 
in five years from the date of the enactment 
of this Act, and (2) the Secretary of the 
Interior finds that, prior to the commence- 
ment of the erection of such memorial, sufi- 
cient funds are available to insure its com- 
pletion. 

Sec. 4. The maintenance and care of the 
memorial erected under the provisions of 
this Act shall be the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 8, insert “be” after the word 
“selected”. 


i committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING RULES OF INTER- 
PRETATION FOR FEDERAL 
COURTS INVOLVING THE DOC- 
TRINE OF FEDERAL PREEMPTION 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 288 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3) to 
establish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effect of Acts of Congress on 
State laws. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed five hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point or order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 95 

Anf uso Goodell Multer 
Barden Granahan Nelsen 
Bass, N.H. Green, Pa. O'Brien, N-Y. 
Ba Griffiths ‘ost 
Bentley Hagen Philbin 

wW Halleck Pillion 
Brewster Halpern Pirnie 
Buckley Harris Rabaut 
Canfield Healey Randall 
Casey Holifield Rees, Kans. 
Ced Jackson Reuss 
Chamberlain Keogh Rivers, Alaska 
Cofin Kilburn Robison 
Cohelan Kitchin Rostenkowski 
Curtis, Mo. KI Santangelo 
Davis, Tenn. Kowalski Saund 
Dollin Lane Saylor 
Donohue Lesinski Simpson, Pa. 
Dorn, N.Y. McCormack mee 
Dur McGovern Taylor 
Elliott oe Teller 
Evins Mart: Thompson, NJ. 
Fallon May aan 
Farbstein Merrow Zelenko 
Fino Miller, N.Y, 
Gallagher 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
„ under the call were dispensed 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
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No. 5 of the Small Business Committee 
may sit during general debate in the 
House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I was undergoing dental surgery 
Friday afternoon, July 19, I was not 
present for the rollcall on H.R. 7749, the 
bill to raise the debt ceiling as re- 
quested by President Eisenhower. Had 
I been present, I would have reluctantly 
voted for this legislation. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent on official business at the time 
Rollcall No. 94 was called. I wish the 
Recorp to show that had I been present 
I would have voted “no.” 


ESTABLISHING RULES OF N- 
TERPRETATION FOR FEDERAL 
COURTS INVOLVING THE DOC- 
TRINE OF FEDERAL PREEMPTION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown] and yield myself such time 
as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution as this 
reading indicates makes in order the 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 3, to 
establish rules of interpretation govern- 
ing questions of the effect of acts of 
Congress on State laws. It is an open 
rule providing for 5 hours of general de- 
bate. After the general debate, the bill 
will be read for amendments. No doubt, 
amendments will be offered by those 
who desire to kill the bill rather than to 
improve it. I say this because this was 
the procedure that was followed last 
year. Moreover, this bill is hardly sub- 
ject to amendment since it has already 
been fully considered by this body and 
every possible amendment that could be 
thought of has been offered and de- 
feated. As a matter of fact, the bill in 
its present form passed this body toward 
the end of the session last year by an 
overwhelming majority. Unfortunately, 
it was killed in the Senate by a margin 
of one vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that no 
proposal that has been considered by 
this House this session or will be subse- 
quently considered by this body is as im- 
portant to the liberty loving people of 
this Republic as is this bill which we will 
consider for the next 2 days. In my 
judgment, its passage is essential to the 
delicate balance of power between the 
several sovereign States of the Union 
and the Federal Government itself. This 
deliberate statement is made because of 
the ever increasing tendency of the Su- 
preme Court to whittle away the powers 
and functions of the States which were 
unquestionably reserved by them in the 
formulation of the Constitution. This, 
of course, at the expense of the liberties 
of the people. 

After the original architects of that 
immortal document had finished their 
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labors and in order to insure its ratifica- 
tion by the States, the Bill of Rights was 
adopted. So, jealous of the rights of 
the States and apprehensive of the loss 
of the liberties of the people to a power- 
ful centralized government, the Found- 
ing Fathers added the 10th amendment 
to the Constitution. That amendment 
provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 


The bill, I repeat, is of transcendent 
importance; it affects the lives and 
liberties of all of our citizens in every 
section of the country. This is not a 
sectional bill, may I say to my friends 
here on my right and I may say to the 
rest of you. There is no North, no East, 
no West, no South in dealing with this 
piece of legislation, nor is there any 
question of minority groups involved. 
This is not a bill that would prevent the 
enactment of civil rights legislation; it 
is not a bill that would curb labor 
unions; it is not a bill that would stop 
the running of the railroads in interstate 
commerce. This, permit me to say, Mr. 
Speaker, is nothing in the world but the 
reenactment or rather of calling atten- 
tion to a part of the Constitution which 
apparently has been neglected. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I have to yield to my 
friend in my limited time—but with fear 
and trembling, may I add. 

Mr. WALTER. In view of the state- 
ment the gentleman made with respect 
to the operation of the railroads perhaps 
he can explain to the House why it is that 
the railroads of the Nation are opposed 
to this legislation. 

Mr. COLMER. Let me say to my 
friend, who has been in the fortunate 
or unfortunate position I have been for 
the past 27 years as a Member of this 
House, we have observed that people 
sometimes get unnecessarily alarmed 
about situations, and some one man rep- 
resenting a certain group formulates a 
certain idea and presents it to the Con- 
gress as the thought or action of the 
entire group that he represents. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? I am 
sorry to interrupt, but I think this ought 
to be cleared up at this time. 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the author of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hold in my 
hand copy of a letter to Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s committee from the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads that speaks 
for the railroads of the country, in which 
they state, and anyone can see the letter 
if they want to, that they are not in 
opposition to the bill and take no part 
in it. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for that very material 
contribution which bears out just what 
I have said in the absence of any knowl- 
edge on my part that such denial existed. 

I might add that we have all received 
another letter here from a man who pur- 
ports to talk for organized labor, the 
AFL-CIO. He tells you that they are 
against this legislation, 
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I call your attention again to what I 
just said about the railroads. This is 
not an anti-labor bill. As a matter of 
fact, regardless of the fact that you have 
received a letter from the legislative rep- 
resentative of the AFL-CIO, who was 
formerly a Member of this body and ap- 
parently whose voice did not carry as 
much weight then as it seems to carry 
now. I am sure that the rank and file 
of labor if they had this bill explained 
to them and the opportunity given them 
to know what is in it, would be for the bill 
as most of the other patriotic people of 
this country are. 

No; I do not mean to infer that every- 
one who opposes this bill is not patriotic. 
I did not mean any such thing. There 
are those who, no doubt, conscientiously 
oppose it. There are others who have 
not had an opportunity to study it who 
are, as I say, being misled by it. 

PURPOSE OF H.R. 3 


The purpose of the bill, Mr. Speaker, 
of which I have the honor to cosponsor, 
before us today is simply to restate, in 
a modified form, the 10th amendment 
to the Constitution to which I have just 
referred. 

If you may ask why it is necessary for 
the Congress to restate a provision of 
the Constitution, then I can only an- 
swer because its provisions and pur- 
poses are being ignored, if not sub- 
verted, by the Court. 

In case after case within the past 20 
years, the High Court has so construed 
that amendment, under the so-called 
preemption rule, that the amendment 
has largely been nullified. 

In the Clover Leaf Butter Company- 
Alabama case, and the Steve Nelson- 
Pennsylvania case, to mention only two 
of these flagrant violations of the 10th 
amendment, the Court has held under 
this preemption doctrine that the States 
have no power to regulate the dissemi- 
nation or food or to punish for subver- 
sion under State laws simply because the 
Federal Government, through its Con- 
gress, had legislation on those subjects. 
A large number of other cases might be 
cited if time permitted. 

Now, briefly, what does H.R. 3 do? 

First, it simply provides that the Su- 
preme Court shall not strike down an 
otherwise constitutional State law sim- 
ply because the Congress has enacted a 
law dealing with the same subject unless 
the congressional act contains an ex- 
press provision that it is the intention 
of the Congress to operate exclusively 
in that field. And, second, the bill pro- 
vides that State laws shall not be held 
invalid where Congress has entered that 
field of legislation unless there is a di- 
rect and positive conflict between such 
act and a State law so that the two can- 
not be reconciled or consistently stand 
together. 

It is very doubtful that section 2 of 
the bill is necessary. It deals with 
“treason, sedition, and subversive activ- 
ities.” It would specifically cure the 
evil of the Steve Nelson case. Ob- 
viously, it was written into the bill be- 
cause of the great indignation that 
arose throughout the country as a result 
of this, the most notorious of these cases. 
But whether necessary or not, there is 
certainly no fault in pointing it up. The 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 

TER] is the author of this part of the bill 

and he is to be congratulated therefor. 
TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Speaker, there are now, as there 
have always been, two schools of thought 
in this country—the liberal and the con- 
servative. The conflict between these 
two schools dates back beyond the found- 
ing of the Republic itself. It goes back 
to the conflict of the philosophies be- 
tween the crown heads and the freedom- 
loving peoples of the Old World. This 
true liberalism motivated the Founding 
Fathers to come to the New World in 
order to escape the oppression of the 
autocracy of the Old. We see the evi- 
dences of this conflict throughout the 
writing of the Constitution itself. We 
observe the fight between the Hamilto- 
nian theory of a strong centralized gov- 
ernment and the Jeffersonian theory in 
the formulation of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. Fortunately for the 
liberties of the people, the true liberal 
theory prevailed, and the Founding 
Fathers thought that they had created a 
form of government which would with- 
stand the assaults of the advocates of a 
strong centralized government. 

But, alas, what a paradox. Those who 
claim to be liberals today, those who 
render lipservice to Thomas Jefferson, 
are in reality pursuing and engaging in 
the Hamiltonian philosophy of a strong 
centralized government. These self- 
styled liberals of today are in reality the 
Tories of yesterday. Under the cloak of 
modern liberalism they are slowly but 
surely destroying the basic structure 
upon which this small band of freedom- 
loving patriots built the American system 
of a government of checks and balances. 
They would denude the States of their 
sovereignty and powers of self-govern- 
ment and control and, thus regiment the 
lives and liberties of our citizens from 
Washington. This false doctrine of 
modern liberalism if permitted to go un- 
checked can only end in some type of 
totalitarian state not unlike Russia. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is being done whether 
intentionally or otherwise under the 
cloak of liberalism. 

H.R. 3 is nothing more or less than a 
roadblock to that grave and foreboding 
end. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLMER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman if it is less than half a minute. 

Mr. VANIK. My question is this: Is 
this legislation retroactive in effect? 
Does it apply as a rule of judicial inter- 
pretation to established law? 

Mr. COLMER. Now, the gentleman 
has asked his question. And I do not 
have the time to answer it. I only have 
a couple of minutes to finish my state- 
ment. He will have to pursue it later in 
the debate. Iam sorry. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to be in- 
formed. 

PROPONENTS OF THE BILL 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day of organized groups and organiza- 
tions, it may be interesting to note some 
of those who are supporting and some 
of those who are opposing this propsed 
legislation, First, I call your attention to 
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the fact that the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the outstanding organization rep- 
resenting the lawyers of this court, sup- 
port this bill. 

The organization of State chief jus- 
tices, a group made up of the chief jus- 
tices of the States of the Union, support 
HR. 3. 

The Conference of State Governors, 
alarmed at the prospect of the States 
becoming mere provinces of an all 
powerful Federal Government, support 
this legislation. 

The National Association of State At- 
torney Generals, who are certainly 
capable of judging the merits of the 
legislation, favor H.R. 3. 

Small business organizations, the 
Farm Bureau Federations and the Na- 
tional Grange are all on record as de- 
sirous of seeing H.R. 3 enacted into law. 
What more powerful argument could 
we advance for the support of H.R. 3 
than these patriotic groups, particularly 
those learned in the law, such as the 
State Chief Justices, the American Bar 
Association and the National Association 
of State Attorney Generals. 

In all fairness, I propound the question 
to you now—who is the better qualified, 
the governors, the attorney generals, 
the chief justices of the several States 
and the American Bar Association, or 
the Attorney General, the NAACP, and 
the AFL-CIO? When the Attorney 
General's testimony is analyzed, I think 
it is fair to state that he is only quali- 
fiedly in opposition to the bill. His testi- 
mony boiled down simply is this—Yes, 
it should be done, but it should be done 
piecemeal rather than in a comprehen- 
sive manner. The only possible reason 
that I can find for the opposition of the 
NAACP is to add confusion. Every law- 
yer in this House knows that the ques- 
tion of civl rights is not here involved, 

So far as the AFL-CIO is concerned, 
we submit that this is another case of 
delegated authority by an organization 
to one man, a legislative representative. 
Iam absolutely confident that if this is- 
sue were explained and submitted to the 
rank and file of labor that they would 
favor the enactment of H.R. 3 because 
it protects their rights and their liber- 
ties as against a strong centralized Gov- 
ernment. In this connection, it might 
be well for those who are inclined to 
heed the request of the legislative repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO, to go back 
and see what happened in the case of 
Gus against the Utah Labor Relations 
Board as late as March 1957. Here a 
union was duly elected as a representa- 
tive of the laborers in a certain factory. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
threw out their complaint on the ground 
that it was a local matter. But the Su- 
preme Court reversed the State of Utah 
who would give them the relief they 
sought on the ground that the Federal 
Government had preempted this field. 
If H.R. 3 had been the law then, they 
would have gotten relief under the laws 
of the State of Utah. 

Mr. Speaker, last year when this reso- 
lution was up before the House for the 
consideration of H.R. 3, it passed this 
House by a vote of 268 to 114. The bill 
itself passed after 2 days of debate by 
an unequally impressive majority. 
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There is no South, no East, no North, or 
West involved here. I am confident 
that the Members of this House will re- 
flect the overwhelming sentiment of the 
people in all walks of life throughout 
this great country and pass this bill and 
thus throw a roadblock in the ever in- 
creasing tendency toward the remaking 
of the most splendid form of Govern- 
ment ever conceived by the minds of 
men into some type of a totalitarian 
state. 

Finally, for the particular benefit of 
those who constantly decry the criticism 
which the Supreme Court has brought 
down on its collective heads, I should 
like to refresh your memories of a state- 
ment of the truest and most outstand- 
ing liberal in the history of our Gov- 
ernment, Thomas Jefferson. This true 
liberal wrote: “There is no danger I 
apprehend so much as the consolida- 
tion of our Government by the noise- 
less and, therefore, alarming instru- 
mentality of the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 288, makes in order the con- 
sideration, under an open rule, of H.R. 3, 
with 5 hours of general debate to be 
evenly divided between the majority and 
the minority. 

H.R. 3, which the rule would make in 
order, is identically the same bill which 
passed this House by an overwhelming 
vote, a majority of 90 or 100 a year ago 
and went over to the other body where, 
on the closing day of the Congress, the 
bill was recommitted to the committee 
by a majority of 1 vote upon the argu- 
ment and the basis there was not suffi- 
cient time left before adjournment to 
consider the measure fully. 

I have listened to the debate on the 
bill for 2 years now, and I have listened 
to testimony on both measures before 
the Committee on Rules. 

As I understand it, this bill has but 
two sections and but two purposes. The 
first provides a rule of statutory con- 
struction to guide the courts in passing 
upon conflicting statutes, Federal and 
State. 

The second section deals only with 
certain Federal laws prescribing a 
criminal penalty for subversion or sedi- 
tion against the United States or any 
State. It will not in any way prevent a 
State from having the same law and 
having the right to prosecute, for sedi- 
tion against the State and/or the United 
States. 

This bill would in no way interfere 
with the right of Congress to legislate. 
8 wy would strengthen the right of 

to legislate. It would in no 
way 5 with the right of a State 
legislature to legislate; but instead 
would strengthen that right. 

It carries certain safeguards. It pro- 
vides, categorically, that where a State 
law is in conflict with a Federal law, the 
Federal law shali dominate, shall control, 
and the State law shall be null and in- 
effective as far as that particular matter 
is concerned. 

It goes further than that. It pre- 
serves, in the other direction, the right of 
a State to legislate on the same subject 
as the Congress may legislate, unless 
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the Congress in enacting legislation of a 
Federal nature specifically provides that 
there shall be no authority vested in the 
State to pass upon the particular mat- 
ter contained in the particular bill or 
Federal statute involved. 

It does not in any way—if I can re- 
member my law-school days and the con- 
stitutional instruction I received—inter- 
fere with those laws the Federal Gov- 
ernment has preeminent authority over, 
such as the interstate commerce laws, 
and matters of that kind. It will not in 
any way interfere with the rights of in- 
dividual citizens, as some claim. It will 
not in any way interfere with the rights 
of labor organizations under both Fed- 
eral and State laws, but instead will pro- 
tect and continue the rights of the States 
to legislate on a local or State level in 
matters coming within the jurisdiction 
of the State legislature, so long as such 
legislation is not in conflict with an ac- 
tion of the Congress and the Federal 
Government. 

As I have said, this bill passed 
the House by a heavy majority a 
year ago. It failed of passage in the 
other body by a single vote because of 
a lack of time. I believe this measure 
is of such transcendent importance and, 
since there is, as I understand, a con- 
flict of views on it, it seems to me the 
House should take up this measure and 
debate it thoroughly. And in order, of 
course, to debate this bill, and to dis- 
cuss it and to come to some conclusion 
on it in a proper way, we must adopt 
the pending rule. I hope the rule will 
be adopted and the measure be brought 
up for 5 hours of general debate and 
discussion, following which, of course, 
the 5-minute rule will be in effect for 
the balance of today and, perhaps, a 
part of tomorrow. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
ultimate irony that those who have mis- 
read their Jefferson and those who have 
denied their Hamilton shall have joined 
together to support a bill which neither 
of these political exponents, either in 
their time or ours, could have tolerated. 
If Hamilton were to address the Repub- 
lican majority today he would say, as 
he once said in 1782: 

The more I see, the more I find a reason 


for those who love this country to weep 
over its blindness. 


I do not consider these words too 
strong because there is a danger in H.R. 
3 which is not unlike the danger the 
Articles of Confederation exposed this 
country to in its very beginning. If 
Hamilton were to converse with the Re- 
publican leadership in the House this 
very day on this ill-conceived and little 
understood proposal he would say as he 
said in the Federalist Papers: 

The interfering and unneighborly regu- 
lations of some States, contrary to the true 
spirit of the Union, have, in different in- 
stances, given just cause of umbrage and 
complaint to others, and it is to be feared 
that examples of this nature, if not re- 
strained by a national control, would be 
multiplied and extended till they became 
not less serious sources of animosity and 
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discord than injurious impediments to the 
intercourse between the different parts of 
the Confederacy. 


While the administration, in succes- 
Sive sessions of Congress, has gone on 
record as strongly opposed to this 
unfathomable bill, a majority of Repub- 
licans on the committee and the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House are pre- 
pared to defend it. And in this tug of 
war between the administration and the 
Republican leadership, the public inter- 
est is being torn apart. The gentleman 
from Indiana vetoes the President. We 
have one team with two quarterbacks. 
This is an imponderable that cannot 
cavalierly be explained at any Wednes- 
day morning press conference. As to the 
gentleman from Indiana, I say, “On what 
meat doth this our Caesar feed that he 
has grown so great?” 

In all candor I say to you, that while 
the reasoning of the Southern faction 
of the Democratic Party is faulty when it 
supports this bill, it is, at the very least, 
understandable and open. We under- 
stand the emotional impetus and I re- 
peat, emotional impetus, behind this 
support of H.R. 3. But the war between 
the administration and the Republican 
membership in Congress is not so under- 
standable nor quite so open. Fortu- 
nately some Republicans think different- 
ly than the gentleman from Indiana. 

Nobody can foresee the total effects 
of this bill once it is enacted into law, 
but it is obvious that there are some re- 
sults which the supporters of this bill 
fervently hope for, and among them I 
number a drive against this country’s 
workers and a suppression of the extend- 
ing of civil rights of our Negro popula- 

on. 

I say that this bill is a disorderly re- 
treat from the 20th century. It reduces 
to chaos the processes of government 
which have withstood the test of time. 
You can no more fit H.R. 3 into this jet 
age than use the covered wagon to haul 
the coal and produce of this Nation. 
Study this proposal much as you will 
and in the end you can only determine 
that you are giving birth to a many- 
headed monster which looks in all di- 
rections at once, and one head knows 
not what the other does. 

If there be a specific wrong, let us 
supply a specific remedy and not a 
blanket provision that smothers and 
blinds. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know whether I un- 
derstood correctly, or heard correctly, 
the gentleman from New York to say, 
talking about the attitude of the Repub- 
licans on this bill—may I ask the gen- 
tleman from New York where he got 
the idea that the President is against 
this H.R. 3? Where did the gentleman 
get that information? 

Mr. CELLER. I had a conversation 
with the Attorney General. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, yes, 
the Attorney General. I did not ask 
about the Attorney General’s position; 
I asked about the President. 

Mr. CELLER. I asked him specifi- 
cally: “Is the administration opposed to 
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this bill?” And he said: “The adminis- 
tration is emphatically opposed to this 
bill,” and his letter in opposition has 
been cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The administration opposes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He is 
not the administration. As long as a 
year or two ago before the bill was up 
before the House the President de- 
manded of the Attorney General—who 
was it at the time, Brownell?—that he 
get this bill out. Brownell was objecting 
because he thought the bill was retroac- 
tive. The President told him to correct 
the fault if any. The Attorney General 
may be speaking for somebody from New 
York but he is certainly not speaking for 
the views the President had then. I just 
happened to be present as were a dozen 
others. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. For whom does the At- 
torney General speak? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
know; New York, perhaps. If he speaks 
for the President on this bill today, then 
the President is of different mind than 
on the occasion to which I refer. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Liypsay], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the resolution. We have before us only 
2 more months in this session. We have 
better things to do than use up 3 valu- 
able legislative days on H.R. 3. Appro- 
priations bills remain untouched by us. 
The labor bill languishes. Civil rights 
legislation awaits us. Omnibus immi- 
gration legislation is long overdue. The 
President has asked for new fiscal powers. 

Is it not ironic that legislation of such 
huge importance as the Mutual Security 
Act was given only 4 hours of debate, 
whereas this bill is given 5? And the 
funny thing is that after debate is con- 
cluded the proponents of this bill will still 
not have told us precisely what its im- 
pact will be. But whether it proves that 
the bill does something, or does nothing, 
it will certainly become clear that the 
bill is not responsive to any proven need. 

Surely, the fullest proof of necessity is 
required if we are to adopt a totally new 
method of declaring our overall purpose 
for all Federal legislation; for adjusting 
the delicate balance between Federal and 
State systems. No such proof has been 
made. The claim of proven need rests 
in the last analysis upon a scattering of 
Supreme Court decisions. Look at page 
3 of the majority report. The alleged 
need for legislation rests on five cases. 
And look at these cases. One is a 1942 
decision. One is decided on constitu- 
tional grounds under the 14th amend- 
ment and has nothing to do with the 
doctrine of preemption. The third is the 
Phillips case, the gas case, in which Jus- 
tice Minton wrote the majority opinion, 
and in which Justice Douglas in his dis- 
sent, taking a States rights position, 
conceded that the legislative history was 
not the least bit helpful in trying to de- 
termine the overall purpose of Congress. 
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The fourth, the Hanson case, was a 
unanimous decision in which the Court 
found that Congress had expressly per - 
mitted railway companies and unions ta 
make union shop agreements under the 
Railway Labor Act, “notwithstanding 
any other statute or law of any State.” 

The fifth and last case is the Nelson 
case. The Supreme Court’s recent de- 
cision in Uphaus against Wyman, de- 
cided June 8, has destroyed what little 
substance there was to the argument 
that Nelson has stripped the States of 
their right to protect themselves. The 
Court in Uphaus restated what had al- 
ready been stated in Nelson, namely that 
Nelson did not “strip the States of the 
right to protect themselves,” and only 
had reference to the national problem of 
sedition directed against the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Let me dwell for just a moment on the 
capacity for destruction in this bill. The 
majority report blithely states: 

This legislation * * * is very limited in 
scope. 


What lies within that “very limited 
scope“? I will tell you what might lie 
within it—and it is the burden of the pro- 
ponents of the bill to demonstrate that 
this is not so: Common carriers, farm 
produce, drugs, immigration, finance, 
labor law, Indian tribes, patents and 
copyrights—for a starter. To every 
single piece of public legislation in force 
at this moment the proponents would ap- 
pend the presumption of H.R. 3. Every 
one of these laws can be subject to limi- 
tation or thrown into confusion in 50 
different States or survive the test of liti- 
gation if it is not to be so subjected. 
The manufacturer of a woolen product 
could be required to affix 51 different 
labels to each garment he markets. The 
rights of management and labor may be 
thrown into confusion. The alien, law- 
fully present in this country as a perma- 
nent resident, may be permitted to work 
in 10 States, denied that right in 10 more, 
and be required to obtain a license in the 
others. Does this sound unlikely? 

Can any single proponent of this bill 
prove to this body that these results could 
not come to pass under H.R. 3? Mr. 
Speaker, he cannot. And I submit that 
we ought not again torture ourselves with 
debate on a proposal so unnecessary in 
basis, so irresponsible in concept, so un- 
certain in meaning, and so chaotic in 
operation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY], 
for whom I have the greatest regard, is 
speaking for the position of the Attorney 
General of the United States in this 
matter. It is interesting to me that the 
Attorney General, if the position of the 
gentleman from New York is correct, has 
not since the Uphaus decision came out 
publicly or to my knowledge as a member 
of the subcomittee I serve on in opposi- 
tion to section 2 of the bill. So far as I 
know section 2 of this bill actually deals 
with the field of sedition specifically. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The gentleman 
knows that part 2 of the bill relates 
specifically to the Nelson case and the 
real objection to this bill is the general 
broadside attack upon the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. CRAMER. I realize the basis of 
the objections although I disagree with 
them. I am trying to show to the 
gentleman how inconsistent the At- 
torney General appears, in my opinion, 
to be in reference to section 2, 

Let me say that I agree with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] to the effect that so far as Iam con- 
cerned I have not heard at any time the 
President of the United States say he is 
in opposition to this bill. Of course, I 
cannot speak for him. As a matter of 
fact his statement concerning the rights 
of the States, and his concern over those 
rights as he has constantly expressed 
them, would lead me to believe that the 
President would favor the intent and 
purpose of this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the 
gentleman that on June 22, today, I 
received a communication from Law- 
rence E. Walsh, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, reiterating his opposition and that 
of the Department of Justice after the 
Uphaus decision. 

Mr. CRAMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the Attorney General is 
rr to the general provisions of the 

Mr. CELLER. He opposes section 2. 
I will read the letter, if the gentleman 
will permit. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like to know 
which letter of the Attorney General 
that is. 

Mr. CRAMER. So far as I am con- 
cerned, with regard to the Uphaus case, 
that case has not changed the situation 
one iota. The Uphaus case merely re- 
iterates the Nelson decision. Nobody 
ever suggested, so far as I know, in the 
debate on H.R. 3 previously or in com- 
mittee—at least a reading of that case 
would not indicate—that the Nelson case 
would preclude any State from passing 
State sedition acts involving sedition 
against the State government. Nobody 
ever suggested that. Therefore, the 
Uphaus case does nothing more than re- 
iterate the Nelson case itself. That is 
all it does; and, so far as I am concerned, 
as a result of the Uphaus case we are 
not in any better position than we were 
when the Nelson case was decided, when 
the Cloverleaf case was decided and 
when these other decisions were made 
subsequent to 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot of 
talk about chaos, there has been a lot 
of talk about confusion, by the opposi- 
tion. All this bill does, and I hope I can 
drive this point home, is to codify into 
law the case ruling that existed between 
1859 and 1956. That is all it does. How 
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can that create confusion? What it does 
is to reiterate a decision that was the 
law of the land and codifies into law what 
was the law of the land for a hundred 
years. That is not going to bring about 
uncertainty, that is not going to bring 
about chaos. It is going to bring about 
certainty and order; where the Nelson 
case caused chaos and uncertainty. 

People say H.R. 3 is retroactive. It is 
not retroactive, it cannot be retroactive. 
I am the first one to say that Congress 
could not pass a retroactive act. What 
it does is just simply legislate a rule of 
construction, add this rule to the title 
involving existing rules of construction. 
It is not substantive law, it does not 
amend existing law. It creates a rule of 
construction under title 1 of the code. 
As a result of creating a rule of con- 
struction it will guide the Court in the 
future with regard to the question of 
preemption, which is a very narrow field 
involving the existence of a Federal 
statute and a State statute on the same 
matter, where the State and Federal 
Governments have current jurisdiction in 
that very narrow area. And, even more 
narrowly, it involves only the area where 
the Supreme Court has implied an in- 
tent on the part of the Congress to pre- 
empt. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this time in 
order to discuss the report of the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices of August 1958. 
It has been suggested that the chief 
justices supported H.R. 3. 

Now Mr. Speaker, that conference 
voiced criticism of several decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
They urged restraint on that Court, but 
they did not favor any such general pro- 
vision as this to control its decisions. 

Now, as to the retroactive effect of this 
law; of course, it would have a retro- 
active effect. It is a rule of interpreta- 
tion, and if a case came up for decision 
subject to this new rule of interpretation, 
it would be decided differently from de- 
cisions that had been made on similar 
facts prior to this new rule of interpreta- 
tion. The new decision would cast doubt 
on those old decisions; and if cases in- 
volving similar situations came up again, 
they would have to be decided differently 
under the new rule of interpretation. 
Either that would be the case, or this new 
rule of interpretation has no effect and 
is unnecessary. 

And, finally, Mr. Speaker, it is the fault 
of the Congress if there is any doubt as 
to preemption. ‘The Congress has a per- 
fect right, when it passes a law, to say 
whether it intends to preempt the field 
or not. In the second place, if there is a 
decision on preemption the Congress does 
not like, it can change it by specific legis- 
lation; and that is the way it should be 
done, rather than by general rules. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
brief time that I have I would like to 
address myself to certain things which 
appear in the minority views in the re- 
port on this legislation. But, before 
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doing so, since some reference has been 


made to history, I would like to point out 


that it comes as something of a surprise 
to me that here today contesting the 
validity of the contents of H.R. 3 are 
three distinguished Members of Con- 
gress from the State of New York and 
one from the State of Massachusetts. 
History teaches me that in the attempt 
to bring about ratification of the Consti- 
tution, the supremacy clause in article 
VI of the Constitution presented one of 
the great barriers. This was because 
the State of New York, in their conven- 
tion only would agree by a margin of 
three votes to accept the Constitution 
because of the reluctance of their con- 
vention to endow the Federal statutes 
with supremacy. It is also interesting 
that in the State of Massachusetts only 
19 votes were had as a majority. 

But, getting away from history and 
getting down, in the brief time I have, 
to another contention in the minority 
views of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] and others, I note that the 
statement is made that the Supreme 
Court affirmed a decision of the highest 
court of Pennsylvania in the Nelson case. 
That statement left unmentioned the 
fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States proceeded on entirely dif- 
ferent constitutional grounds from those 
enunciated by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the report of the views of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, LIND- 
say], joined by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], we read this rather 
startling statement, that if this bill were 
enacted great confusion would arise. 
They say this: 

Among these, to name merely a few, are 
statutes dealing with copyrights, patents, 
public contracts, procurement, internal reve- 


nue, food, drugs; and cosmetics, and the 
postal service. 


Mr. Chairman, could it be that in 
writing these minority views, these two 
distinguished gentlemen, one from New 
York and one from New Jersey, were 
completely unaware of the provisions of 
the 16th amendment to the Constitution? 
Could it be that they were totally un- 
aware of the provisions of article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution which specifi- 
cally empowered the Congress of the 
United States and the Congress of the 
United States only, to legislate in those 
special fields? 

You may read your Constitution 
through and through but you will not 
find anything which will support the 
argument made by these distinguished 
gentlemen. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 114 minutes additional, so 
I may ask him a question. 

A lot has been said here about the 
position of the Attorney General. Read- 
ing the hearings one gets the impression 
that the Attorney General is not against 
the objective of this bill. His difference 
is.that he wants to do it piecemeal; in 
each case that arises, he wants Congress 
to enact a bill to correct it. But he is 
in favor of the objective. Is that not a 
fair statement? 

Mr. WHITENER. I may say to the 
gentleman that that is the impression 
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that I have. And I should like to make 
this further observation. A great deal 
is said about retroactivity and that the 
Congress should not now pass a statute 
of interpretation because to do so would 
be retroactive. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Curtis] suggests 
that Congress could put a preemption 
provision in each statute now on the 
books and hereafter enacted. I would 
say to the Members of the House that 
the Congress legislated in these various 
fields now covered by Federal statutes 
with the understanding that the doctrine 
proclaimed in Sinnott against Daven- 
port, and in many other decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, was the 
law of the land. And if there is any 
retroactivity to be worried about, it is 
the retroactivity because of these ill- 
advised opinions of the Supreme Court 
in the Nelson case and many other cases. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of IIlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, this is my first occasion to ad- 
dress this body, and I saved it for some- 
thing I thought was very important, 

First I wish to congratulate the emi- 
nent gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH] for introducing this bill, H.R. 3. 
It typifies his constant watchfulness for 
his country’s welfare. 

I think I can testify somewhat in a 
small way as an expert on encroachment 
and consolidation of different govern- 
ments. I have served my township, my 
county, my State and now my Nation in 
an elective position and I have seen en- 
croachment grow in all areas, county 
on cities, State on county, and Federal on 
State. I do not believe that our Found- 
ing Fathers ever intended that we were 
to have a top-heavy government here in 
Washington or in any of the State capi- 
tals of our 50 states. 

We always talk about three divisions 
of government, the executive, the legis- 
lative and the judicial. But I believe 
there are three other divisions which are 
equally important; they are Federal, 
State and local. They should be sepa- 
rate, but coordinated, 

Our Founding Fathers, I believe, in- 
tended that the Government do only for 
the people what they could not do for 
themselves. My experiences as State 
treasurer of the State of Illinois gave 
me first-hand knowledge of encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government. One 
glaring example is the unemployment 
compensation handling of money. It 
is paid by the merchants and the manu- 
facturers of Illinois; it is paid out, in 
turn, to the workers of Illinois. But who 
holds the money? The Federal Govern- 
ment. The State of Illinois does not 
have anything to do with holding the 
money. 

My experience as sheriff in Illinois 
gave me first-hand knowledge of en- 
croachment by the State; taking over 
the duties by the State Police; multi- 
plier for the tax base; county health 
problems, and so forth, 

In my opinion we are well on the way 
in many areas for State government to 
dominate local government and for the 
Federal Government to dominate the 
States, thereby ending with the in- 
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evitable result of a totalitarian and 
police-dominated government. 

Here in this bill for the first time Iam 
witnessing an effort to roll back the cur- 
tain, to allow States to prosecute viola- 
tors of their own statutes. This will 
tend to level off big government. It will 
be a start. Let us not only level it off, 
but let us reduce it. Let us remember as 
long as this is the land of little business, 
little people, and little government, we 
are a great country. This is a great 
start. We have a long way to go. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the ranking member on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr.POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
the gentleman to yield to inquire of him 
if he has had an opportunity to read 
the letter dated June 22, from the Dep- 
uty Attorney General. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret to say I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to study the letter in question, 
and I hope it is made available to the 
House. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. First of all, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be incorporated at this. point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1959. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: This is in re- 
sponse to your inquiry regarding H.R. 3, a 
bill to establish rules of interpretation gov- 
erning questions of the effect of acts of 
Congress on State laws, and in particular 
the effect of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Uphaus v. Wyman. The bill 
as you know was reported by a closely di- 
vided Judiciary Committee on June 2, and is 
now on the House Calendar. This action 
was taken before Uphaus v. Wyman was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court on June 8. 

In the majority opinion in that case, the 
Court stated that in Pennsylvania v. Nel- 
son (350 U.S. 497 (1956) ), it did not construe 
the Smith Act (18 U.S.C. 2385) as preempting 
the entire field of subversive activities. 
Rather, that case made it clear “that a State 
could proceed with prosecutions for sedition 
against the State itself.” This reduces the 
need for section 2 of the bill, the section 
which this Department has heretofore sup- 
ported. Even more important, although the 
Uphaus case dealt specifically in the security 
field, its principle is of much wider applica- 
tion. It indicates that the Court firmly in- 
tends to preserve to the States, the right to 
legislate in areas in which both Federal and 
State Governments each have a constitu- 
tional authority to act. Even though the 
Court divided on other issues, the minority 
did not disagree on the question of preemp- 
tion. Its opinion seems to assume the cor- 
rectness of the position taken by the ma- 
jority on that issue. 
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I should also like to reemphasize the sig- 
nificance of the testimony of Mr. Ross Ma- 
lone, president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, given before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee during its considera- 
tion of S. 3, a companion bill to H.R, 3, on 
April 27. Mr. Malone reiterated the testi- 
mony of his predecessor, Mr. Charles Rhyne, 
“that there is considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the position of the American Bar 
Association on this bill,” and that “the bill 
that our house of delegates approved is dif- 
ferent from the bill now under considera- 
tion by the House.” He further stated that 
the house of delegates has still not had an 
opportunity to study present S. 3 and that he 
was “requesting a study of this bill by an 
appropriate committee, on the basis of which 
I have no doubt that an up-to-date action 
by the house of delegates will be taken.” 
Our best information is that this report will 
be forthcoming in August. 

In the light of these developments, the 
Department of Justice urges that considera- 
tion of this retroactive, far-reaching legisla- 
tion, which this Department strongly op- 
poses, should be deferred until the House 
Judiciary Committee has had an opportu- 
nity to evaluate the Uphaus case and to con- 
sider the judgment of the American Bar 
Association. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
point out that this letter states in part 
on page 2 thereof that Mr. Malone, the 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, testified that there is considerable 
misunderstanding about the position of 
the American Bar Association on this 
bill, and further: 

The bill that our house of delegates ap- 
proved is different from the bill now under 
consideration by the House. 


Mr. Speaker, the facts are that H.R. 3, 
as approved by the house of delegates at 
that time was infinitely more far-reach- 
ing than H.R. 3 as it reads today. And 
to make certain what some apparently 
would make uncertain, may I quote the 
resolution adopted by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association: 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion favors enactment of H.R. 3, entitled “A 
bill to establish rules of interpretation gov- 
erning questions of the effect of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws—and authorizes and di- 
rects the standing committee on jurispru- 
dence and law reform to obtain by all appro- 
priate means its passage by the Congress of 
the United States.” 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to say again that I have not 
had a copy of that letter and as recently 
as 5 minutes ago, I was advised by my 
office that none had been received there. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 85th session of the 
Congress, the House in late July last year 
by a vote of 241 to 155 passed the bill 
H.R. 3, as amended. H.R. 3, which is 
before us today, is identical to the bill 
which was passed in the last session of 
the Congress. The bill went to the 
other body and because of lack of time, 
before adjournment a motion to recom- 
mit was made and the bill was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by a vote of 41 to 40. I think the 
history of this bill shows its importance 
and the necessity for a full-fledged de- 
bate on this most important proposal. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. In reading the At- 
torney General’s letter, which has just 
been referred to, the Attorney General 
Says: 

The Pennsylvania v. Nelson case did not 
construe the Smith Act (and this is talking 
about the Nelson case and not the Uphaus 
case that was more recently decided). 


The Attorney General says: 

The Pennsylvania v. Nelson case did not 
construe the Smith Act as preempting the 
entire field of subversive activities. Rather 
that case made clear That a State could pro- 
ceed with prosecutions for sedition against 
the State itself.” 


That was in the Nelson case. That 
is exactly what the Uphaus case says or 
reiterates. Can the gentleman tell me 
what justification, in view of that, the 
Attorney General would have for chang- 
ing his position from support to opposi- 
tion to section 2 dealing with sedition 
cases. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my opinion that this letter is not con- 
sistent with the testimony before the 
committee nor is the letter consistent 
on its face. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Specifically referring 
to the Attorney General’s statement be- 
fore our committee, when he appeared 
before the full committee and testified 
on this bill, he stated on page 4 there- 
of: 

The Department therefore continues its 
support for section 2, support of a bill in 
this form ever since the decision in the Nel- 
son case. In fact, the Department opposed 
the decision reached in the Nelson case al- 
though we recognize the firm basis on which 
the Court acted. However, we do support 
section 2. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
12 minutes remaining? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, the author of H.R. 3, one of the 
most valuable Members of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
as has just been stated by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, a similar resolution was 
passed in the last Congress by a vote of 
nearly 3 to 1; then, after 3 days of de- 
bate, the bill itself was passed by a vote 
of 241 to 155. That should be sufficient 
argument as to why this rule should be 
adopted, and I shall leave that subject 
right there. 

Mr. Speaker, I know we have a great 
many new Members. Some of them may 
not have had the opportunity to read 
the one sentence in this bill which is the 
subject of all the controversy and the 
difference of opinion, and I am going to 
read it to you. Here is all there is to 
this bill so far as the controversial part 
is concerned. Then there is another 
section which relates specifically to the 
Steve Nelson case. 

There are some Members of this House 
who exercise their privilege and their 
right to oppose correction of the Steve 
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Nelson case which holds that a State 
may not protect itself against treason. 

But the main objection to this bill 
lies in these 12 lines which I would like 
to read: 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on the 
same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an expense provision to that effect, or 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together. 


That is all there is to it. It goes way 
back to the early days of jurisprudence 
in this country. It is known as the pre- 
emption doctrine, and here is the doc- 
trine that was laid down a hundred 
years ago, that the Federal law is su- 
preme in its field and, therefore, in a 
case where any State law conflicts with 
Federal law, the Federal law prevails. 
That was the doctrine. 

If Congress thinks there might be some 
doubt about it, Congress can specifically 
say in its legislation that this law shall 
prevail and be exclusive over all State 
laws. That is all there is to the bill, 
those two things: Congress can preclude 
the States from legislating in the same 
field, or if the two acts are in conflict, 
the Federal law prevails. 

That law was laid down just 100 years 
ago in the case of Sinnot against Dav- 
enport, and that prevailed throughout 
nearly 100 years. This bill that I have 
just read to you adopts almost word for 
word the language in the case of Sinnot 
against Davenport decided in 1859. 

There are a lot of folks, of course, 
who would like to change the law, 
change the Constitution, and change the 
method of operation. I do not. Recent 
decisions have caused a great: deal of 
confusion and will cause more. When 
we get into general debate I hope to 
have the opportunity to point out some 
of these cases that I think are disastrous 
in the way of permitting the States to 
carry on their normal function. 

The gentleman from Ohio—and my 
friend from Mississippi did not have 
time to answer him—raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this bill was 
retroactive. This bill is not substantive 
legislation; all it is is a rule of con- 
struction of existing law. The retroac- 
tive question has been decided likewise 
a hundred years ago. It was decided 
and it was cited in the report of the 
case of Stockdale against Insurance 
Company, and here is what the Supreme 
Court said then, 1873: 

Both in principle and authority it may 
be taken to be established, that a legisla- 
tive body may by statute declare the con- 
struction of previous statutes so as to bind 
the courts in reference to all transactions 
occurring after the passage of the law, and 
may in many cases thus furnish the rule 
to govern the cause in transactions which 
are passed, provided no constitutional right 
of the party concerned is violated. 


There it is. I have tried to state it 
as simply as I could, but time on the 
rule is limited. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sorry, 
I cannot yield. I have answered the 


gentleman’s question to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. VANIK. I do not understand the 
answer. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am sorry if 
the gentleman did not understand my 
answer. The English language could 
not be more plain. All the gentleman 
has to do is to get a copy of the report 
and he can thereby inform himself. 
Now, I want to clear up one question. 

The gentleman from New York has 
hinted that this is an emotional propo- 
sition. What he was trying to say is 
that this has something to do with civil 
rights, it has something to do with the 
segregation cases. Let me say to you, as 
a complete answer to that, the original 
H.R. 3 was introduced in this Congress 
more than a year before the segregation 
case was ever decided, and let me say 
further that one of the first statements 
I made to the Judiciary Committee, and 
one of the first statements I made to the 
House in debate cn this bill, was that it 
had no reference to civil rights. It has 
no reference to the segregation cases. 
The answer is very simple, this bill could 
not affect anything that is a constitu- 
tional right. The civil rights cases rose 
under the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and even if Congress wanted 
to change the Supreme Court’s con- 
struction of the Constitution, this body 
has no power to do so. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previovs question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 233, nays 116, not voting 85, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 96] 
YEAS—233 
Abbitt Broyhill Gavin 
Abernethy Budge Grant 
Adair Burleson Griffin 
Albert Bush Gross 
Alexander Byrnes, Wis. Gubser 
Alford Carnahan Haley 
Alger Chelf Hall 
Allen Chenoweth Hardy 
Andersen Chiperfield Harmon 
Minn Church 

Andrews Coad Hébert 
Arends Collier Hechler 
Auchincloss Colmer Hemphill 
Avery Cooley Henderson 
Ayres Cramer Herlong 
Baker Cunningham Hess 
Baldwin n Hlestand 

Dague Hoeven 
Bass, Tenn. Davis, Ga. Hoffman, Ill. 
Bates Derounian Hoffman, Mich. 
Becker Derwinski Holt 
Beckworth Devine Horan 
Belcher Dixon Hosmer 
Bennett, Fla. Dorn, N.Y. Huddleston 
Bennett, Mich. Dorn, S.C. Hull 
Berry Dowdy Ikard 
Betts Downing Jackson 
Blatnik Doyle Jarman 
Blitch Dwyer Jennings 

Edmondson Jensen 
Bolton Everett 
Bonner Fascell Johnson,Md 
Bosch Fenton Jonas 
Boykin Fisher Jones, Ala. 
Bray Flynt Jones, Mo. 
Breeding Ford Judd 
Brock Forrester Kearns 
Brooks, La. Fountain Kee 
Brooks, Tex. Frazier Kilday 
Broomfield Frelinghuysen Kilgore 
Brown, Ga. tz 
Brown, Mo. Gary Lafore 
Brown, Ohio Gathings Laird 
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Nelsen 
O'Brien, N.Y. 


Landrum Ostertag 
Langen Passman 
Lankford Patman 
Latta Pelly 
Lennon Pilcher 
Levering ge 
Lipscomb Poff 
r Porter 
McCulloch Preston 
McDonough Quie 
McGinley Rains 
McIntire Ray 
McMillan Reece, Tenn. 
Mack, Wash. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Mahon Rlehlman 
Mailliard Riley 
Mason Rivers, S.C. 
Matthews Roberts 
Meader Rogers, Fla 
Michel Rogers, Mass. 
Milliken Rogers, Tex 
Mills Rutherford 
Mitchell St. George 
Moeller Schenck 
Moore Scherer 
Morris, N. Mex. Scott 
Morris, Okla. Selden 
Morrison Short 
Moulder Sikes 
Mumma Siler 
Murray Simpson, II 
Natcher Slack 
Norblad Smith, Calif. 
Norrell Smith, Iowa 
Osmers Smith, Kans. 
NAYS—116 
Addonizio Forand 
Anderson, Friedel 
Mont. Fulton 
Ashley George 
Bailey Giaimo 
Baring Gray 
Barr Green, Oreg. 
Barrett Hargis 
Bolling Hays 
Bowles Hogan 
Boyle Holifield 
Brademas Holland 
Burdick Holtzman 
Burke, Ky. Irwin 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Colo, 
Cahill Johnson, Wis. 
Carter Karsten 
Celler Karth 
Clark Kasem 
Coffin Kastenmeier 
Conte Kelly 
Cook King, Calif. 
Corbett King, Utah 
Curtis, Mass. Libonati 
Daddario Lindsay 
Daniels McFall 
Dawson Macdonald 
Delaney Machrowicz 
Dent Madden 
Denton Magnuson 
Diggs Marshall 
Dingell Metcalf 
Dooley Meyer 
Dulskt Miller, Clem 
Feighan Miller, 
Flood George P. 
Flynn Monagan 
Montoya 
Foley Moorhead 
NOT VOTING—85 
Anfuso Goodell 
Ashmore Granahan 
Aspinall Green, Pa 
Barden Griffiths 
Bass. NH Hagen 
Baumhart Halleck 
Bentley Halpern 
Bol Harris 
Bow Healey 
Brewster Keith 
Buckley Keogh 
Canfield Kilburn 
Cannon Kirwan 
Casey Kitchin 
Cederberg Kluczynski 
Chamberlain Kowalski 
Cohelan Lane 
Curtis, Mo Lesinski 
Davis, Tenn McCormack 
Dollinger McDowell 
Donohue McGovern 
Durham McSween 
Elliott Mack, III. 
Evins Martin 
Fallon May 
Farbsteln Merrow 
o Miller, N.Y. 
Gallagher Minshall 
Glenn Multer 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. McCormack for, with Mr. Santangelo 
against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr, Keogh against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Buckley against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. 
Dollinger against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Glenn against. 

Mr. Baumhart for, with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire against. 

Mr. Ashmore for, with Mr. Wainwright 
against. 

Mr. Barden for, with Mr. Farbstein against. 

Mr. Harris for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Chamberlain for, with Mr, Cohelan 
against, 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr, Donohue against. 

Mr, Evins for, with Mrs. Granahan against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr, Green 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Elliott for, with Mrs. Griffiths against. 

Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Healey against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Multer against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Teller against. 

Mr. Wharton for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Halpern against, 

Mr. Kitchin for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Spence for, with Mr. O’Brien of New 
York against. 

Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Mack of Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr: Pillion for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 

Mr. Casey for, with Mr. Lane against. 

Mr, Brewster for, with Mr. Philbin against. 

Mr. McSween for, with Mr. Boland against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. McGovern with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mrs, Pfost with Mr. Merrow. 

7 Saund with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Curtis of Mis- 

souri, 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr, Cederberg. 
Mr. Reuss with Mr. Goodell. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 
Mr. Hogan with Mr. Keith. 
Mr. Cannon with Mrs. May. 
Mr. Kowalski with Mr. Pirnie. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3) to establish rules 
ef interpretation governing questions of 
the effect of acts of Congress on State 
laws. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 3, with Mr. 
THompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS] will be recognized for 24% hours 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Me- 
CULLOCH] for 244 hours. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS] is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes, 
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Before discussing the specific provi- 
sions of the bill before us today, H.R. 3, 
I think it is important to keep Federal 
principles in mind. 

We all know that the Founding Fa- 
thers meant to erect constitutional walls 
separating the powers of our Govern- 
ment into three coequal branches. 
These three branches may be likened 
unto a three-lane highway. One consti- 
tutional lane was intended to be occu- 
pied by the legislative branch, headed by 
the Congress, whose function is to make 
laws; the second constitutional lane was 
intended to be occupied by the executive 
branch, headed by the President, whose 
function is to enforce the laws, conduct 
foreign relations, and keep the peace; 
and the third constitutional lane was in- 
tended to be occupied by the judicial 
branch, headed by the Supreme Court, 
whose function is to interpret the laws. 

Now, when a driver of a motor vehicle 
steps out of his lane and occupies the 
lane of his neighbor, he is going to get 
hurt, and, moreover, he is liable to hurt 
others. And that, in a nutshell, is ex- 
actly what has been happening. 

Certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court in recent years have displaced 
many State laws by the application of a 
new doctrine—preemption. The word 
“preemption” means to seize, appropri- 
ate, or take over. Large areas of con- 
current Federal-State jurisdiction have 
been occupied or taken over by those de- 
cisions. Responsible people, including 
the Association of State Chief Justices, 
the American Bar Association, Members 
of Congress, and many others, feel that 
the Court has been stepping out of its 
constitutional lane as judges of the law, 
and have been indulging in judicial leg- 
islation. And, as a consequence of such 
nullification of State laws and sincere 
criticisms, the Court, like the motor ve- 
hicle drive, has been hurting both itself 
and the States. 

The cases of Pennsylvania v. Nelson 
(350 U.S. 497) and Cloverleaf Co. v. Pat- 
terson (315 U.S. 148) are illustrations of 
the trend in the field of Federal preemp- 
tion which is the subject of this legisla- 
tion. Under the Nelson decision, States 
may no longer prosecute even their own 
citizens, as well as others, under State 
laws outlawing sedition against the Fed- 
eral Government, because there happens 
to be a Federal sedition law. Under the 
Cloverleaf case, States may no longer 
enforce many of their own agriculture 
sanitary laws, because there happens to 
be a Federal law pertaining to the same 
subject matter. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield briefly; I cannot 
deny my chairman, but I do not think 
he should anticipate what my argument 
is going to be. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to read just 
briefly from the Uphaus case. 

Mr. WILLIS. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that that is the very next thing I 
was going to touch on. 

Mr. CELLER. I just want to clear this 
up for the membership right at the out- 
set, I read the following statement by 
the Court: 

The basis of Nelson thus rejects the notion 
that it stripped the States of the right to 
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protect themselves. All the opinion pro- 
scribed was the race between Federal and 
State prosecutors to the courthouse door; 
the opinion made clear that a State could 
proceed with prosecution for sedition against 
the State itself, that it can legitimately in- 
vestigate in this area a fortiori. 


Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. I was 
about to say that very recently, on June 
8, 1959, a couple of weeks ago, the Su- 
preme Court in Uphaus against Wyman 
interpreted the Nelson decision to mean 
that States may prosecute people for 
subversive activities against the State 
itself, but not against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But this decision itself leads 
us into a blind alley. 

The Constitution guarantees to the 
States a republican form of government. 
How can a person advocate the over- 
throw of a State government without 
advocating the overthrow of the Federal 
Government? That question remains 
unanswered. How do you go about sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff? The 
decision does not tell us. Suppose the 
evidence shows a general conspiracy to 
overthrow both the State and Federal 
Governments. Would a conviction be set 
aside because the witnesses told the story 
exactly as they know it? The decision 
does not say. 

A recent editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post stated that the shift in the 
holding is more apparent than real. 
Moreover, it pointed out that this was 
another 5 to 4 decision. In my opin- 
ion the decision in the Uphaus against 
Wyman case simply proves two things. 
It proves that the widespread criticism of 
the holding in the Nelson case was jus- 
tified, and it proves that this legislation 
is now needed more than ever. In 1954 
in the Nelson case, the Supreme Court 
by a 5 to 4 decision held one thing. 
Here a few weeks ago, in 1959, the Su- 
preme Court felt it necessary to dis- 
tinguish the 1954 decision, again by a 5 
to 4 decision. Nobody knows whether 
this is a shift in position or a vacillation. 
It is conceivable certainly in a year or 
two that the Supreme Court will be re- 
quired to speak out again. Where does 
this leave us, and where does it leave 
the States in the meantime? 

The Constitution provides that the 
Constitution itself and the Federal laws 
enacted by Congress in pursuance 
thereof, are the supreme law of the 
land. This legislation does not seek to 
alter, as indeed it cannot possibly alter, 
the supremacy clause. 

This legislation is in fact very lim- 
ited in scope. It applies only to the re- 
stricted constitutional area known as 
concurrent legislative jurisdiction, that 
is, where both the Federal Government 
and the State government may consti- 
tutionally legislate. In other words, in 
the general field of preemption, this leg- 
islation is applicable only where there 
is a constitutional State law and a con- 
stitutional Federal law. Thus, in order 
for H.R. 3 to apply there must be two 
laws—a constitutional Federal law and a 
constitutional State law, both pertain- 
ing to the same subject. If there is 
only a Federal law on the subject with 
no State law, or if there is only a State 
law and no Federal law, this legislation 
cannot come into operation, 
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Even in this narrow area, however, if 
the Federal act expresses the intent of 
Congress to occupy the particular field, 
the Federal law is supreme. This has 
been the consistent jurisprudence over 
the years and H.R. 3 respects and incor- 
porates this jurisprudence in unequiv- 
ocal language. Again, in the field of 
concurrent jurisdiction, if both the State 
and Federal Governments have enacted 
laws on a particular subject and there 
is a direct and positive conflict between 
the Federal act and the State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consist- 
ently stand together, the Federal law is 
supreme. This rule also is recognized 
jurisprudence and H.R. 3 respects and 
incorporates it within its terms. 

However, in comparatively recent 
cases, as noted above, the Court has ap- 
plied the doctrine of Federal preemption 
to strike down State law even though 
the Federal act did not express an intent 
to occupy a field of legislation and even 
though there was no direct conflict be- 
tween the Federal act and the State law 
involved, For example, in the Nelson 
case, the Federal act did not express an 
intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the whole field of sedition against the 
United States, In addition, the Court 
did not find that there was a direct and 
positive conflict between the Federal act 
and the Pennsylvania law. In that case 
both the Federal act and the State law 
were patently constitutional and could 
have coexisted. The Supreme Court, 
however, reached outside our congres- 
sional debates and reports and relied in- 
stead on a Presidential pronouncement 
and on an Executive statement to imply 
congressional intent. Now, we all know 
that every agency of the Government 
would want laws construed to give them 
more and more power, and if we must 
look to the wishes of the bureaucrats in- 
stead of the intent of Congress, in con- 
struing laws, decisions of this kind, if 
left unchallenged, can only result in liti- 
gation. 

Similarly, in the Cloverleaf case, the 
Federal law involved did not express a 
congressional intent regarding processed 
or renovated butter, and the Court did 
not find that there was a direct conflict 
between the Federal law and the State 
act on the subject. And again, both laws 
were otherwise constitutional and could 
have been given effect, but the Supreme 
Court held that the Federal law must be 
deemed to have destroyed the State law 
by implication. This was a 5 to 4 de- 
cision. In a vigorous dissent, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter stated: 

If ever there was an intrusion by this 
Court into a field that belongs to Congress, 


and which it has seen fit not to enter, this 
is it. 


This legislation does not interfere with 
the judicial function of the Federal 
courts. All it seeks to provide is a rule 
of construction for the courts to apply 
in future cases. It plainly states that, if 
an act of Congress expresses an intent to 
occupy a particular field of law, then the 
congressional act is supreme. It will be 
up to the courts themselves to determine 
if the act of Congress does express such 
an intent. Or, if there is no expression 
of intent to occupy a particular field of 
law, but there is a direct conflict between 
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the Federal act and the State law, then 
again the State law becomes inoperative 
and the Federal law, of course, remains 
supreme. And again, it will be up to the 
courts themselves to determine if such 
conflict does or does not in fact exist. If, 
however, the act of Congress and the 
State law are both otherwise constitu- 
tional and there is no expressed intent to 
exclude State law, and if the two statutes 
are in direct conflict, then H.R, 3 must 
be given effect. In other words, the Fed- 
eral act is not to be presumed to repeal 
the State law and the State law is not to 
be destroyed or rendered null by infer- 
ences or implications. 

Mr. . Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Gladly. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
say within, as he says, the narrow con- 
fines of this bill, the bill is retroactive 
in effect? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say this—and I 
am glad to answer the question. The 
bill does not amend any law, as I am 
sure the gentleman agrees. It applies to 
future cases that will come up before the 
court. If in the future cases there hap- 
pens to be an old State law and an old 
Federal law, the Court must construe 
those old laws vis-a-vis this rule of con- 
struction. If you want to call that retro- 
active, you may. And, by the way, this 
is an amendment—and I shall come to 
it after awhile—to title 1 of the United 
States Code. There are already six sec- 
tions in title 1 on this subject of 
construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I just wanted to ask 
the gentleman this: He has yielded me 
half his time, has he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, surely. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman put 
that on the record? 

Mr. WILLIS. Surely. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I can anticipate 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to hear 
the gentleman discuss the matter which 
has been raised by concerns doing busi- 
ness in many States; the possibility 
that they may have to comply with dif- 
ferent regulations which would make it 
perhaps difficult for them to do business. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall come to that. 

The language of this bill was not taken 
out of thin air. It was used as early as 
100 years ago in the case of Sinnott 
v. Davenport (22 How. 227). This case 
has been cited with approval over 110 
times. As late as 1937, in the case of 
Kelly v. Washington (302 U.S. 1), Chief 
Justice Hughes stated: 

Under our constitutional system, there 
necessarily remains to the States, until Con- 
gress acts, a wide range for the permissible 
exercise of power appropriate to their terri- 
torial jurisdiction although interstate com- 
merce may be affected. States are thus en- 
abled to deal with local exigencies and to 
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exert in the absence of conflict with Federal 
legislation an essential, protective power. 
And, when Congress does exercise its para- 
mount authority, it is obvious that Congress 
may determine how far its regulation shall 
go. There is no constitutional rule which 
compels Congress to occupy the whole field. 
Congress may circumscribe its regulation and 
occupy only a limited field. When it does so, 
State regulation outside that limited field 
and otherwise admissible is not forbidden or 
displaced. The principle is thoroughly estab- 
lished that the exercise by the State of its 
police power, which would be valid if not 
superseded by Federal action, is superseded 
only where the repugnance or conflict is “so 
direct and positive that the two acts cannot 
be reconciled or consistently stand together.“ 


In recent cases, however, instead of ap- 
plying this conventional rule of pre- 
emption, the Supreme Court invoked a 
broader concept of the doctrine; namely, 
preemption by implication. The con- 
tinued acceptance of this doctrine can 
only result in litigation and an invasion 
of the legislative function. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hate to in- 
terrupt the gentleman at this time be- 
cause he is making such an interesting 
and clear statement, but if it is con- 
venient for me to ask a question at this 
time, I would like to do so. While the 
gentleman is on the question of whether 
this would be a retroactive law, the 
Davenport case that the gentleman has 
referred to was decided 100 years ago and 
it was the law for nearly 100 years until 
the Cloverleaf case came along when the 
law was changed. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. When the 
Cloverleaf case was decided and the doc- 
trine was expanded by the Supreme 
Court, then that was retroactive as to 
all the cases that had been previously 
decided and that changed the law. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the gentle- 
man is making a correct statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If there is 
any retroactivity about it, it is on the 
part of the Supreme Court. All we are 
trying to do in this bill is to adopt the 
same language of the Davenport. case 
and bring the law back to what it was. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

There exists substantial agreement as 
to the need for legislation, if not in the 
general field for preemption, then cer- 
tainly in the specific field of sedition. 
For example, it is agreed for the most 
part that legislation is necessary to cor- 
rect the doctrine of implied preemption, 
as applied in the Nelson case. In other 
words, the real issue is whether this 
legislation should be broadly applied 
limited to sedition cases. We feel that 
if this rule is a proper one in sedition 
cases, it is equally the proper one in other 
preemption cases, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. There are many cases 
that can be cited to the effect that in 
this area where there was a conflict of 
conourrent jurisdiction, the courts have 
held that the States shall have the para- 
mount right, and there are many cases 
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along those lines cited before the Clover- 
leaf case. I can cite any number of them 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman does not 
mean that the States shall have the 
paramount right—the gentleman means 
the Federal Government shall have the 
paramount right? 

Mr. CELLER. No, the States shall 
have the paramount right. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, I do not agree with the gentleman 
unless he means where Congress has not 
acted, and there was no undue burden 
on interstate commerce or if Congress 
acted where there was no irreconcilable 
conflict between the State and Federal 
acts. The gentleman wants to go 
deeper. I do not propose to destroy 
the supremacy clause. If an act of Con- 
gress comes in conflict with State law, 
and it is a proper subject for the Con- 
gress to legislate on and if the Congress 
so expresses itself, and if there is a di- 
rect conflict, the rule is that the Federal 
law prevails. 

Mr. CELLER. These cases that I am 
willing to cite to the gentleman can be 
found on page 15 of the minority re- 
port, and they uphold the State laws 
where there was a conflict. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is because there 
is no serious conflict. 

Mr. CELLER. These cases upheld the 
State law in opposition to the Cloverleaf 
case. Of course, the facts differ in the 
various cases. But the statement has 
been made that it was the Cloverleaf 
case that was the lodestar of all this, 
and that it was the Cloverleaf case that 
brought about all this change. That is 
not quite accurate. 

Mr. WILLIS. It was the Cloverleaf 
case that expanded the conventional 
doctrine. Let me put it this way. I 
was about to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 
I will give you my idea about the argu- 
ment to the effect that this legislation 
is going forward in a broad field, the 
results of which cannot be predicted and 
the effects of which are unknown. This 
legislation deals solely with one subject 
matter; that is, the subject of pre- 
emption. 

The bill does not in any way alter the 
legislative powers inherent in either the 
Federal or State legislators, nor does it 
act as invitation to the States to legis- 
late in concurrent judicial fields where 
they have not done so heretofore. It 
merely reiterates the preemption rule 
of construction so frequently invoked by 
the Court in a long line of decisions 
prior to recent cases. Both State and 
Federal laws were passed over the years 
pursuant to a common understanding of 
the conventional rule of preemption. 
The history of State statutes shows that 
the existence of that rule established 
harmony in the delicate field of State- 
Federal relationship. H.R. 3 will re- 
establish that harmony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

On the specific question raised by the 
gentleman from Michigan that this law 
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will lead the States to undertake to regu- 
late all forms of transportation and 
commerce involves a misconception of 
the purpose and effect of the bill. As 
heretofore pointed out, this bill only 
affects the field of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion and, in that limited area, H.R. 3 
plainly states that if there is an ex- 
pressed intention on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the particular field in- 
volved or if there is a conflict and the 
two statutes cannot consistently stand 
together, then the Federal statute is 
supreme. Further, if the provisions of 
any State law placed an undue or un- 
reasonable burden on interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, the Court would have the duty 
to strike it down. Certainly the States 
would have no more reason to legislate 
under H.R. 3 than they did prior to the 
Nelson and Cloverleaf and similar de- 
cisions. 

This proposal is not new or novel. All 
the States, in varying degrees, have stat- 
utory rules of construction to guide their 
courts in arriving at legislative intent. 
Chapter 1 of title 1 of the United States 
Code is entitled Rules of Construction 
General Provision.” This chapter con- 
tains six sections embodying rules of 
statutory construction for the guidance 
of Federal court. This bill simply adds 
a new section 7 entitled Preemption— 
Federal and State Statutes.” 

The cardinal rule of statutory con- 
struction is for the court to seek and 
apply legislative intent. The Supreme 
Court itself has frequently asked for bet- 
ter indications of congressional intent, 
H.R. 3 would express that intent; and, 
in practical operation, the Court would 
have to consider and determine for itself 
the following questions: 

First. At the very threshold, it will be 
up to the Court to determine whether the 
Federal and State statutes are constitu- 
tional. If the Court finds that the stat- 
utes are unconstitutional, that would be 
the end of the case. 

Second. On the other hand, if the 
Court finds that the statutes are consti- 
tutional, then the next question will be 
for the Court to decide whether the Fed- 
eral statute expresses an intent to oc- 
cupy the field of legislation to the exclu- 
sion of State law. If the Court finds 
such an expressed intent, the Federal 
law would be supreme. 

Third. Finally, if the Court finds that 
the statutes are constitutional and that 
the Federal act does not express an in- 
tent to occupy the whole field to the ex- 
clusion of State law, then it will be up to 
the Court to decide whether there is a 
direct and positive conflict between the 
Federal statute and the State law, so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consist- 
ently stand together. If the Court de- 
cides that such a conflict does exist, then 
again the Federal act will prevail. i 

If, however, the Court finds that the 
act of Congress and the State law are 
both otherwise constitutional and that 
there is no expressed intent to exclude 
the State law, and that the two statutes 
are not in direct and in reconcilable con- 
flict, then under H.R. 3 both must be 
given effect. In other words, the Federal 
act is not to be presumed to repeal the 
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State law, and the State law is not to be 
destroyed or rendered null by inferences 
or implications. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. WILLIS. 

from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. My question is, Suppose 
a State enacts a law in a field that is af- 
fected by this bill? I was looking with 
great interest at the agricultural pro- 
gram. If this bill were enacted into law, 
would it make it possible for a State like 
Louisiana to take over such national 
problems or problems considered as Fed- 
eral problems like acreage control, crop 
limitations, and parity, with respect to 
rice, cotton, and some other crops? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; because Congress 
has expressed itself on that. 

Mr. VANIK. But there is no preemp- 
tion in this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no preemption. 

Mr. VANIK. I have searched for it 
but have not found it under price parity 
or the agricultural program. Could the 
State of Louisiana legislate in this field? 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam glad the gentleman 
asked that question for this reason: Op- 
ponents of the bill say that old Federal 
laws on the books not containing any 
express preemption will automatically 
revive State law, that is only half of the 
bill; that is only one of the obligations 
of the Court. The Court cannot stop 
there. In answer to the gentleman’s 
question: If the Court finds that there is 
no expressed preemption in the Federal 
Agriculture Act, it must go one step fur- 
ther; it must study the State act, in this 
case the Louisiana act, and the Federal 
Agriculture Act; and, if there is a serious 
conflict between the two, the Federal act 
prevails, and the Federal act has invaded 
the field of acreage and so on, 

Mr. VANIK. And parity. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, if any State law 
would try to regulate the same subject 
matter, and vis-a-vis interstate com- 
merce, it could fail for two reasons: Be- 
cause of unconstitutionality and because 
of direct conflict between the two. 

Mr. VANIK. To proceed further with 
this question, am I right to believe that 
the passage of this legislation would en- 
courage the States to legislate in this 
field so it could reduce the tremendous 
burden on the Federal Government, so 
that it might be encouraged to support 
it? 

Mr. WILLIS. It would not encourage 
the States. That has not been the expe- 
rience. After all, this is simply a reiter- 
ation of what the jurisdiction was over 
the years, for a hundred years. The con- 
fusion commences only about the time of 
the Cloverleaf case in 1942. It is only 
then that you have a broadened or un- 
conventional preemption doctrine by im- 
plication. So if there was no rash of liti- 
gation or any encouragement for the 
States to act under the old conventional 
jurisprudence which we are now seeking 
to return to the books, how can we say 
that H.R. 3 would encourage the States 
to act? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3 is an important 
measure in the field of State-Federal re- 
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lationship. Those of us, who are con- 
cerned with maintaining the proper 
balance between State and Federal 
power, realize that resolution of this is- 
sue may be essential to the effective con- 
tinuation of our dual system of 
Government. 

It is also a subject on which there is 
a strong difference of honest opinion. 
However, the House, in 1958, passed, by a 
vote of 241 to 155, a bill identical with 
the bill before us, but it was brought be- 
fore the other body a day or two before 
adjournment and a motion to recommit 
was agreed to by a vote of 41 to 40. 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which favorably reported the bill, I 
strongly urge that the House again enact 
H.R. 3. 

You have heard in this session, as well 
as previous sessions of Congress, many of 
the issues of Federal preemption dis- 
cussed in detail. I make this pre- 
liminary statement, because I think that 
the critics of this measure have tried to 
debate it into something that is compli- 
cated. Actually, it is an elementary 
measure designed to meet a very spe- 
cific, and well defined need, notwith- 
standing the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in Uphaus against Wyman. 

If we can focus our attention on just 
two points, the purpose of the legislation, 
and the need for it, we will be better qual- 
ified to determine whether the public in- 
terest requires that the courts be given 
congressional assistance in defining and 
controlling the delicate balance in Fed- 
eral-State relationships. Otherwise, we 
shall be content, as we have for the last 
few years, to sit idly and observe the 
continued erosion of State power 
through a Court interpretation of “im- 
plied congressional intent.” 

Section 1 of H.R. 3 is offered as a rule 
of statutory construction to guide the 
courts in future actions in construing 
existing statutes and future enactments. 
It provides that— 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on the 
same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, or 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that the 


two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together. 


Thus to begin, section 1 of H.R. 3 is 
a rule of construction, which is intended 
to be binding on the courts. It is more 
than just a suggestion or a procedural 
directive to the court. It will become a 
part of the substantive law of the United 
States by positively declaring that the 
Federal laws, to which H.R. 3 has appli- 
cation, are not intended “to occupy the 
field in which such acts operate,” un- 
less there is a direct conflict or unless 
the Federal act contains an express 
preemption. 

As a substantive provision, the courts 
will have to give H.R. 3 effect. This is 
a proper legislative function and the 
courts cannot, consistently with the 
separation of powers principle, disregard 
this expression of legislative intent. 
Thus, H.R. 3 in no way limits the juris- 
dictional or judicial functions of the 
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Federal courts; but it does require the 
court to abide by a proper legislative 
enactment, 

I might add at this point, that, con- 
sistent with the division of our Govern- 
ment into three separate branches, this 
legislation is needed in order to assist the 
courts in the performance of their ju- 
dicial duties. I am not being overly 
critical of the courts for their resort to 
implying a congressional intent in Fed- 
eral preemption cases. I think that 
Congress shares some of the responsi- 
bility for not having enacted legislation 
before this date; and I think that the 
lack of any definition of congressional 
intent has caused the courts to specu- 
late and fill in the gaps by legislating. 

Next, it is important to specify that 
H.R. 3 does not apply to all Federal legis- 
lation. It applies only to the limited 
field in which both the State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government can 
lawfully enact legislation. The doctrine 
of Federal preemption is predicated 
upon the supremacy clause, article VI, 
clause 2, of the Constitution. H.R. 3 
does not seek to alter the supremacy 
clause, which provides that the Consti- 
tution and the Federal laws enacted by 
Congress are the supreme law of the 
land. It applies only to that limited 
area in which both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments have 
the constitutional authority to enact leg- 
islation. Thus, to have application, 
there must be both a constitutional 
State law and a constitutional Federal 
law, which, according to the terms of 
H.R. 3, are not in “direct and positive 
conflict” or where there is no express 
preemption clause in the Federal statute. 

HR. 3, if enacted, will have applica- 
tion in future actions in the courts; that 
is, in future lawsuits in which there is 
a question whether a constitutional 
State iaw and a constitutional Federal 
law are in conflict. 

It is important to understand the ap- 
plication of H.R. 3 in future actions be- 
fore the courts for several reasons. 
First, a clear understanding of its appli- 
cation will answer many of the criti- 
cisms that H.R. 3 will unsettle a large 
body of existing law through a possible 
retroactive application. This, in fact, 
appears to be the major criticism of the 
bill. 

The answer is simple but it does re- 
quire analysis. In the first place, enact- 
ment of H.R. 3 will have no effect on 
rights which have already been adjudi- 
cated. It couldn’t. Any such applica- 
tion would probably be unconstitutional. 

Secondly, the proponents of H.R. 3— 
as is clearly stated in the majority re- 
port—only intend to reinstate and enact 
into law the conventional doctrine of 
Federal preemption as frequently in- 
voked by the courts prior to the Clover- 
leaf—Cloverleaf Company v. Patterson 
(315 U.S. 148 (1942))—and Nelson— 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U.S. 497 
(1956) )—decisions. 

If this concept or principle is sound, 
as I think it is, then there can be no 
unsettling of existing law for the simple 
reason that this body of law was evolved 
under the doctrine which we are at- 
tempting to reestablish, 
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Had the Supreme Court in recent 
years not developed its implied preemp- 
tion rule of construction—in place of 
the conventional conflict doctrine—there 
would be no need for H.R. 3. But now, 
in light of the recent trend of decisions, 
there is need to provide the courts with 
a statutory expression of intention. 
This statutory expression will serve a 
useful purpose by clarifying the doubt 
and confusion with which we are now 
confronted. 

Thus, by reinstating the doctrine of 
Federal preemption, as it previously ex- 
isted, there is no danger of upsetting a 
large body of settled law. The effect 
will be to require the courts, in accord- 
ance with the previously established 
rule, to determine whether there is a 
conflict between State and Federal law. 
This is desirable and will constitute a 
reaffirmation by Congress of the Federal 
system created by our Constitution. 

If the Congress fails to enact H.R. 3, 
decisions may continue to be made under 
the new rule of implied preemption, in- 
stead of under the long established rule 
of actual conflict. 

I have made this rather detailed state- 
ment of the application of H.R. 3 in 
future actions in order to demonstrate 
that there will be no great unsettling 
of established law. I have also made 
this statement in order to demonstrate 
the extent to which H.R. 3 will be 
accorded a retroactive application. 

The two are related and I think 
deserve a candid and frank explanation. 
I think my explanation will demonstrate 
that these two points have been greatly 
exaggerated. 

With regard to a retroactive applica- 
tion, it is true that H.R. 3 will apply to 
past as well as to future Federal stat- 
utes; but it will apply only in future 
actions in the courts. It would be 
absurd to limit the application of H.R, 
3 to future enactments. 

If such a distinction were made now, 
future statutes would be governed by the 
rule of construction, which has been in 
effect for more than a hundred years 
prior to the Cloverleaf and Nelson de- 
cisions; while past statutes, which were 
enacted while the conventional rule of 
construction was in effect, would be 
interpreted either by the new implied 
preemption rule or by some rule yet to 
be devised by the Court. 

Therefore, the answer to the objec- 
tion that H.R. 3 will have a retroactive 
application is that it will apply in fu- 
ture actions in the interpretations of 
past as well as future enactments. But 
it will not disturb vested or adjudicated 
rights because any attempt to do so 
would be unconstitutional. 

Before concluding, I wish to address 
myself to the compelling need for this 
legislation. 

As all lawyers know, the “conflict” 
doctrine of the Supreme Court was 
stated in the case of Sinnot v. Daven- 
port (22 How. 227) in 1859. In this case 
the Supreme Court stated: 

We agree, that in the application of this 
principle of supremacy of an act of Congress 
in a case where the State law is but the 
exercise of a reserve power, the repugnance 
or conflict should be direct and positive, so 
that the two acts could not be reconciled 
or consistently stand together, 
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This rule was followed by the Supreme 
Court until the beginning of the 1940's. 
In Cloverleaf v. Patterson, (315 U.S. 148, 
1942), the majority of the Court in a 
five-to-four decision held that the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
regulating the production of renovated 
butter, precluded enforcement. of an 
Alabama statute authorizing inspection 
and seizure of renovated butter deter- 
mined to be unwholesome by State of- 
ficials. In discussing the doctrine of 
Federal preemption, the Court stated 
that the conflict of Federal legislation 
with State regulation could be deter- 
mined either “specifically or by impli- 
cation.” 

In determining that Alabama's “claim 
interfered or conflicted with the pur- 
pose or provision of the Federal legisla- 
tion,” the Court concluded: 

Congress hardly intended the intrusion of 
another authority during the very prepa- 
ration of a commodity subject to the sur- 
veillance and comprehensive specifications 
of the Department of Agriculture. To up- 
hold the power of the State of Alabama to 
condemn the material in the factory, while 
it was under Federal observation and while 
Federal enforcement deemed it wholesome, 
would not only hamper the administration 
of the Federal act but would be inconsistent 
with its requirements. 


Chief Justice Stone in a vigorous dis- 
sent, in reliance upon the conflict doc- 
trine of Sinnot v. Davenport (22 How. 
227) and later decisions, stated: 


The decision of the Court appears to me 
to depart radically from the salutary prin- 
ciple that Congress, in enacting legislation 
within its constitutional authority, will not 
be deemed to have intended to strike down 
a State statute designed to protect the 
health and safety of the public unless the 
State act, in terms or in its practical ad- 
ministration, conflicts with the act of Con- 
gress or plainly and palpably infringes its 
policy. (Citing Sinnot v. Davenport, 22 How. 
227, and other cases.) 


In concluding, the Chief Justice stated: 


It is one thing for courts in interpreting 
an act of Congress regulating matters be- 
yond State control to construe its language 
with a view to carrying into effect a general 
though unexpressed congressional purpose. 
It is quite another to infer a purpose, which 
Congress has not expressed, to deprive the 
States of authority which otherwise consti- 
tutionally belongs to them, over a subject 
which Congress has not undertaken to con- 
trol. Due regard for the maintenance of our 
dual system of Government demands that 
the courts do not diminish State power by 
extravagant inferences regarding what Con- 
gress might have intended if it had consid- 
ered the matter, or by reference to their 
own conceptions of a policy which Congress 
has not expressed and is not plainly to be 
inferred from the legislation which it has 
enacted. 


The Chief Justice’s dissent was not fol- 
lowed in future cases. 

Later, the Supreme Court in the Nel- 
son decision held that Congress.in pass- 
ing the Smith Act intended to occupy 
the field of sedition. 

Instead of developing a body of uni- 
form law, the adoption by the Court of 
the doctrine of implied preemption has 
led to the very condition which the op- 
ponents contend the enactment of H.R. 
3 will cause;.namely, the unsettling of 
a large body of established law. 
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Today no one knows with certainty the 
limits of the doctrine of implied Fed- 
eral preemption. No one knows when 
the Supreme Court is going to imply a 
conflict and declare that the Federal law 
has preempted the entire field. Indeed, 
an examination of the recent cases is of 
no assistance. There are simply no 
standards. 

This is bad for several reasons. First, 
the States in enacting and in enforcing 
their own laws in the field of concurrent 
jurisdiction, are entitled to rely upon 
some standard in order to avoid a con- 
flict with Federal law. 

The rule of construction proposed by 
H.R. 3 will not only be of benefit to the 
Federal courts, but it will also provide, 
for the benefit of State authorities, an 
indication that Congress, in the absence 
of a direct conflict or an express pre- 
emption, is not abrogating State law. 

Secondly, H.R. 3 will direct the Federal 
courts to nullify State law only in the 
event of an actual conflict. The courts 
were content to follow this procedure for 
a very long period during the develop- 
ment and refinement of our dual Federal 
system. The confusion and the unwar- 
ranted abrogation of State power re- 
sulted after, not before, the Supreme 
Court resorted to the theory of implied 
preemption. I am unable to understand 
how a return to the former standard of 
preemption will result in any great con- 
fusion or unsettling of established law. 
To the contary, a continuation of the 
present system can only result in con- 
tinued confusion and a continued abro- 
gation of State authority. I voted for 
H.R. 3 in 1958. I expect to vote for H.R. 
3 in 1959. 

So much for section 1 of HR. 3. 

Section 2 will not require a lengthy ex- 
planation. By express terms it will es- 
tablish that Congress did not intend, in 
enacting Federal sedition laws, to fore- 
close the States from enacting and en- 
forcing legislation on the same subject. 
The purpose of section 2, therefore, is to 
reinstate existing State laws on the sub- 
ject of sedition against the United States. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr VANIK. I want to commend my 
distinguished colleague who was a former 
speaker of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives and who has been an able 
judge and legislator for many years in 
the State of Ohio, and with whom I had 
the pleasure to serve. The gentleman’s 
argument is very logical and very con- 
cise, but there are still very serious 
doubts in my mind. I am opposed to 
this bill. My fear of this bill is placed 
solely on its effect on established law. 
It seems to whack at established law with 
a meat axe. We do not know exactly 
what is going to be cut. Is it the gentle- 
man’s point of view that the general 
legislation passed by the 85 previous 
Congresses did not attempt to preempt 
the field, if the laws lacked the specific 
language of preemption? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Not at all, sir; the 
Federal legislation may preempt a field 
if there is a direct and positive conflict 
which cannot be reconciled. 

Mr. VANIK. That is correct. But I 
mean over and beyond that. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. That is one test. 
The other test is that when the Federal 
law states that the Federal Government 
intends to preempt the field, then it is 
preempted. 

Mr. VANIK. I want to carry that one 
step further, if the gentleman will per- 
mit. I agree where they are in conflict 
with Federal law that that part of the 
body of the legislation is not in issue. 
But with respect to those areas in which 
there is no such conflict, then what 
would the gentleman say? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Where there is no 
such direct and positive conflict, if I may 
anticipate the gentleman’s question, if 
the State law be constitutional, and if it 
be in a concurrent field, as was so ably 
described by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, and it be, for in- 
stance, not an unreasonable or undue 
burden on interstate commerce, the 
State law will stand under this bill which 
is before the House. 

Mr. VANIK. That is in those cases 
where the Federal law does not have in 
it the language of preemption; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. VANIK. And that applies to all 
of the established law or the laws passed 
by the 85 Congresses. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That 
opinion, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my 
colleague on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. First, I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio for his 
very lucid and able statement on this 
very important constitutional principle. 

Secondly, I should like to ask this 
question for the purpose of recording 
the legislative history. 

I have been concerned by the fears 
some have expressed that the adoption 
of H.R. 3 will permit the revival or the 
enactment of new laws by the States 
which will become onerous upon in- 
dustry engaging in business in many 
States. I refer to the carriers and to 
the food and drug industries particu- 
larly. I would appreciate the gentle- 
man’s attention to that phase. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am very happy 
my colleague has raised that question. 
Where there is positive direct conflict 
between Federal law and State law, the 
Federal law will govern. 

Furthermore, if there be any State 
laws which place an undue or unreason- 
able burden on interstate commerce 
they will not be effective under this 
legislation. 

I have no fear under the specific 
terms of this bill that there will be a re- 
vival of any harsh or onerous State 
laws. It is not the intention of this 
bill so to do, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank you. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Furthermore, 
such a law, if it were unduly burden- 
some on interstate commerce would be 
unconstitutional in accordance with a 
long line of decisions. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH, I yield. 


is my 
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Mr. CAHILL. I first would like to 
compliment the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuttocu] on the very learned 
and the very clear demonstration of the 
meaning of this law; and, lest I be mis- 
taken myself as to the meaning, I have 
just one question I would like to have 
the gentleman answer: 

If a State enacts a law that is identi- 
cal to an existing Federal law which has 
already been interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court and then the 
State supreme court holds it constitu- 
tional but interprets it differently than 
has already been interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court, which in- 
terpretation is applicable within the 
State? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If it is in a field 
wkere concurrent legislation is in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, your 
State interpretation will stand, unless on 
review the Supreme Court of the United 
States reverses the State supreme court 
on the ground of conflict or unless the 
result of the State court decision consti- 
tutes an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce or in some other manner contro- 
venes the Constitution. 

Mr. CAHILL. So that if the State 
were to enact subsequent to the passage 
of H.R. 3 a State law identical to a 
Federal law and then the State supreme 
court should interpret that law differ- 
ently than it has already been inter- 
preted by the United States Supreme 
Court, within the borders of that State 
the State supreme court's interpretation 
would be applicable. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If it were a State 
law which could properly be enacted it 
would be my opinion that that interpre- 
tation would be the one which would 
prevail, unless and until reversed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I regret that I 
cannot yield further; I have so many de- 
mands for time that I cannot take more 
myself. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire how much time I have remain- 


? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has 75 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. Rocers] and thereafter yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to H.R. 3. The 
enactment of this legislation is an at- 
tempt to tell the Supreme Court of the 
United States how to conduct its busi- 
ness, and that is very bad. 

I ask you to consider the statement 
made by the author of this legislation 
here this morning. I am sure he will 
reiterate it during the debate. Beginning 
in 1859 the Supreme Court of the United 
States in effect said that where there was 
a Federal law and a State law covering 
the same subject and where there is di- 
rect and positive conflict that cannot be 
reconciled or consistently stand to- 
gether, then the Federal law shall stand. 
That is the statement made by the 
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author of the legislation, and he points 
with pride that on page 1, line 11, there 
appears this language: 

Or unless there is a direct and positive 
conflict between such act and a State law 
so that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together. 


In other words, he points out that the 
decision from 1859 down to, as the report 
in this matter shows, 1954, where the 
report says: 

Certain decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in recent years have nullified many 
State laws by the doctrine of Federal pre- 
emption. By resort to implying an intent 
on the part of Congress, the Court has ex- 
tended the application of the doctrine to 
many new areas of concurrent Federal- 
State jurisdiction. 

The decisions have aroused serious dis- 
cussion as to the proper sphere of the States 
and the Federal Government, and have 
brought about widespread criticism that the 
Supreme Court has been indulging in ju- 
dicial legislation. 


So it is positively stated in the report, 
and it is the contention of those who are 
in favor of H.R. 3 that it is an effort to 
tell the Supreme Court how to write its 
decisions on the question of what con- 
stitutes direct and positive conflict. 

Every person to speak in favor of this 
legislation admits that it is confined to 
a narrow field. That narrow field as 
pointed out here is ‘‘direct and positive”; 
but what they also point out and is 
shown by the report, this interpretation 
of “direct and positive” has been fol- 
lowed by the Supreme Court 110 times 
since 1859. This bill tells the Supreme 
Court of the United States that it was 
wrong in determining what was direct 
and positive. The Supreme Court has 110 
times since 1859 said what is a direct 
and positive conflict. 

The authority is with the Court and 
we cannot tell them how to decide a 
case. We have the authority to enact a 
law they interpret. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

What happened in the State of Penn- 
sylvania against Nelson case was that the 
supreme court of that State was the first 
one that said the Pennsylvania sedition 
law was unconstitutional. All the Su- 
preme Court of the United States did 
was to affirm that decision. 

If there are problems connected with 
these other changed positions of the Su- 
preme Court since 1954, then meet each 
problem as it should be met by the en- 
actment of a statute of the United States 
as it covers that field. With that en- 
actment let the Supreme Court perform 
its functions to determine if there is a 
positive and definite conflict. Spell out 
in legislative statutes the law, rather 
than tell the Supreme Court what it 
must find and interpret. 

The duty of the Supreme Court is to 
interpret the laws as passed. When we 
pass laws in the future we should spell 
out the fields we desire to cover. This 
bill should not be adopted as the Court 
has the final word on what is a positive 
conflict. This bill does not set forth any 
new or different standards for the Court 
to follow. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 97] 
Anfuso Gallagher Multer 
Ashmore Garmatz Nelsen 
Aspinall Glenn Pfost 
Auchinloss Goodell Philbin 
Barden Green, Pa. Pillion 
Barrett, Pa Griffiths Pirnie 
Bass, N.H Hall Powell 
Baumhart Halleck Rabaut 
Boland Harris Randall 
Breeding Healey Rees, Kans. 
Buckley Hébert Robison 
Canfield Herlong Rogers, Mass. 
Casey Holifiela Rostenkowski 
Cederberg Jackson Santangelo 
Chamberlain Keogh Saund 
Chiperfield Kilburn Saylor 
Cohelan Kirwan Shelley 
Curtis, Mo. Kitchin Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. Kluczynski Smith, Miss. 
Dawson Lane Spence 
Dingell Lesinski Steed 
Dollinger McCormack Taylor 
Donohue McSween Teague, Tex. 
Durham Mack, III. Teller 
Elliott Martin Thompson, N.J 
Evins May Wainwright 
Fallon Merrow Wharton 
Farbstein Miller, N.Y. Withrow 
Fino Minshall Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H.R. 3 and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 345 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. WoLF]. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
go on record as saying that I support the 
position of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York in my opposition to H.R. 
3. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3, the bill to estab- 
lish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effect of acts of Congress 
on State laws, has fantastically far 
reaching and negative effects. I would 
say, however, that the basic difficulty of 
this bill is a constitutional one. The 
effect of the proposed legislation may be 
to subordinate Federal legislation to 
State law, despite the specific constitu- 
tional provision that Federal law under 
article 6 of the Constitution, the national 
supremacy clause, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. 

Under the principle of separation of 
powers, limitations cannot be interposed 
on the Supreme Court which circum- 
scibes that branch of Government's 
power to interpret the supremacy clause 
in conformity with its own standards of 
construction. 

Besides its dubious constitutionality, 
the bill, if enacted, will bring havoc on 
our courts, on settled cases and on al- 
ready construed Federal and State stat- 
utes, For example, to the extent that 
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the bill, upon passage, is accorded retro- 
active application, its enactment would 
force review by already over burdened 
Federal courts of lawsuits instituted for 
the specific purpose of obtaining a judi- 
cial reappraisal of cases already decided 
and previous statutes already construed. 
Cases which have occurred under various 
Federal laws within the last 25 years 
would have to be relitigated because 
there was no specific provision in these 
laws which stated that the Congress in- 
tended to occupy the field. The phrase 
“occupy the field” is one which is so loose 
as to defy operational use and definition. 

To require Congress, as a prerequisite 
to achieve the maximum coverage for its 
legislation, to incorporate in its legisla- 
tion provisions stating the Congress in- 
tends to “occupy the field” would involve 
the legislative branch in additional con- 
troversy and would increase the likeli- 
hood of defeat of many significant meas- 
ures on issues extraneous to the particu- 
lar piece of legislation. This measure 
could paralyze Congress and congres- 
sional activity in areas of broad national 
importance where proposed legislation 
was controversial. Consequently, be- 
cause of the vague and indefinite mean- 
ing of the statute, and specifically, the 
phrase, “occupy the field” Congress 
would never pass laws which were the 
least bit controversial on subjects which 
were of national importance because 
there would never be agreement as to the 
meaning of the ‘‘field.” The result would 
be paralysis and atrophy of the Federal 
system. 

Passage of this bill would have certain 
novel effects. It could have the effect of 
reviving State aviation legislation inso- 
far as it could be applied to planes en- 
gaged in local flights, and thus of af- 
fecting adversely enforcement of rele- 
vant Federal legislation. 

To the extent that adoption of this 
bill would enable States to exercise juris- 
diction concurrently with the Federal 
Government over unfair labor practices 
and labor representation controversies, 
the result can only he chaos and confu- 
sion. States would be unable to handle 
those aspects of a labor dispute in which 
State labor laws differed from the Fed- 
eral law. Consequently, a State labor 
law which was directed solely at unfair 
practices by employers, but not employ- 
ees, could only be disposed of by the 
National Labor Relations Board, even 
though both unfair practices were part 
of the same case. 

If Congress is dissatisfied with a judi- 
cial interpretation of the operative ef- 
fect of a single Federal law and believes 
that the Court departed from its intent, 
it can correct that result by amending 
the law. The shotgun approach with a 
rule of interpretation that is unclear 
and contradictory on its face is no way 
to change the decisions of the judiciary. 

I would like to close by saying that 
this bill was conceived as a way to pun- 
ish the Supreme Court for its decisions 
in the field of civil rights and civil lib- 
erties. Legislation passed out of pique 
or anger is bound to backfire, legisla- 
tion passed out of retribution or the 
spirit of revenge on another branch of 
the Government is antithetical to the 
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responsibilities we must bear as legis- 
lators. I sincerely hope that Congress 
will defeat this legislation for if enacted 
into law the genius of our Founding 
Fathers in establishing a Federal system 
will be voided. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish at the outset to 
lay to rest a couple of ghosts. It has 
been stated that this bill is not retro- 
active. I should like to read a colloquy 
between the author of the bill and my- 
self found on page 19 of the hearings 
of May 13 and 20, 1958: 

Mr. SMITH. Let me say very emphatically 
if you are going to talk about prospective 
legislation, let us drop the whole subject 
now because Congress can always do that, 
whenever a bill comes up they can always 
insert in there a clause that there shall not 
be construed 

Mr. CELLER. You say that your bill is retro- 
active, covers all past laws? 

Mr. SMITH. It covers existing law, yes. * * * 

Mr. CELLER, Would that not be a different 
construction than this, different from 
what the Court interpreted, Congress in- 
tended, and therefore it might unsettle 
many, Many cases that have been settled? 

Mr. SMITH. I hope to goodness it will un- 
settle some of them. That is what I am 
trying to do. 


That is exactly what the bill does; it 
seeks to unsettle a myriad of cases that 
have been firmly fixed in our jurispru- 
dence. 

In unsettling these cases, the effect of 
H.R. 3 would not be to preserve the in- 
tent of Congress but rather to pervert it. 
for example, when the Securities and 
Exchange Act was passed in 1934, when 
the Hepburn Act was passed in 1906, 
I believe it was, and when the Interstate 
Commerce Act was passed way back in 
1887, H.R. 3 was not in existence. These 
laws I have mentioned—I have given you 
only a few—were interpreted by the 
standards of construction in operation 
at that time; that is, the time when cases 
under those acts came before the courts. 
Those standards are still in operation. 
Now we propose to interpret those laws 
by the provisions of H.R. 3 alone. We 
thus reach back—we go backward—to 
those laws passed years ago and place 
different rules of construction upon 
words used. by previous Congresses. 
Surely that is retroactive. I cannot con- 
ceive of anyone saying that that sort of 
procedure is not retroactive. 

In further support of my position on 
this bill, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of the House, a letter from the 
Deputy Attorney General as written to 
me by Lawrence E. Walsh, Deputy At- 
torney General, by letter dated today. 

The last paragraph reads as follows: 

In the light of these developments, the De- 
partment of Justice urges that consideration 
of this retroactive, far-reaching legislation, 
which this Department strongly opposes, 
should be deferred. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
reading from the second letter that has 
been directed to him today from the 
Attorney General’s Department? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. CELLER. I am reading from a 
letter dated June 22, 1959, a letter ad- 
dressed to me and signed by Lawrence 
E. Walsh, Attorney General. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to 
ask the question in a different way. Is 
that the letter to which the distin- 
guished chairman referred earlier in the 
debate today or is that the second 
letter? 

Mr. CELLER. No; that is the same 
letter to which I referred earlier in the 
debate. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I should like to 
ask one more question. How many let- 
ters has the gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the committee, had 
from either Mr. Walsh or Mr. Rogers 
today? 

Mr. CELLER. I have had only one 
letter. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does the letter to 
which the gentleman refers conclude the 
closing paragraph with the recom- 
mendation that the action to be taken 
is that the bill be referred back to the 
committee? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. I will 
read it. I did not want to take the time 
to read the entire letter: 


In the light of these developments, the 
Department of Justice urges that consider- 
ation of the retroactive, far-reaching legis- 
lation, which this Department strongly op- 
poses, should be deferred until the House 
Judiciary Committee has had an opportuni- 
ty to evaluate the Uphaus case and to con- 
sider the judgment of the American Bar 
Association, 


I shall insert the entire letter in the 
Recorp. It is as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1959. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: This is in re- 
sponse to your inquiry regarding H.R. 3, a 
bill To establish rules of interpretation gov- 
erning questions of the effect of Acts of 
Congress on State laws,” and in particular 
the effects of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in Uphaus v. Wyman. The 
bill as you know was reported by a closely 
divided Judiciary Committee on June 2, and 
is now on the House Calendar. This action 
was taken before Uphaus v. Wyman was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court on June 8. 

In the majority opinion in that case, the 
Court stated that in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 
350 U.S, 497 (1956) it did not construe the 
Smith Act (18 U.S.C. 2385) as preempting 
the entire field of subversive activities. 
Rather, that case made it clear “that a State 
could proceed with prosecutions for sedition 
against the State itself.” This reduces the 
need for section 2 of the bill, the section 
which this department has heretofore sup- 
ported. Even more important, although the 
Uphaus case dealt specifically in the security 
field, its principle is of much wider applica- 
tion. It indicates that the Court firmly in- 
tends to preserve to the States, the right to 
legislate in areas in which both Federal and 
State governments each have a constitu- 
tional authority to act. Even though the 
Court divided on other issues, the minoriy 
did not disagree on the question of preemp- 
tion. Its opinion seems to assume the cor- 
rectness of the position taken by the majority 
on that issue. 
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I should also like to reemphasize the sig- 
nificance of the testimony of Mr. Ross Ma- 
lone, president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, given before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee during its considera- 
tion of S. 3, a companion bill to HR. 3, on 
April 27. Mr. Malone reiterated the testi- 
mony of his predecessor, Mr. Charles Rhyne, 
“that there is considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the position of the American Bar 
Association on this bill,“ and that “the bill 
that our house of delegates approved is 
different from the bill now under considera- 
tion by the House.” He further stated that 
the house of delegates has still not had an 
opportunity to study present S. 3 and that 
he was “requesting a study of this bill by an 
appropriate committee, on the basis of which 
I have no doubt that an up-to-date action 
by the house of delegates will be taken.” 
Our best information is that this report will 
be forthcoming in August. 

In the light of these developments, the De- 
partment of Justice urges that considera- 
tion of this retroactive far-reaching legisla- 
tion, which this Department strongly op- 
poses, should be deferred until the House 
Judiciary Committee has had an opportunity 
to evaluate the Uphaus case and to consider 
the judgment of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That letter is as of to- 


day, June 22? 

Mr. CELLER. It is dated today, de- 
livered to me by hand. 

Mr. GROSS. I was thinking that 


maybe we could compliment Mr. Sum- 
merfield for his expeditious handling of 
the mail. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to point out that the interpretation of 
the Nelson case in Willard Uphaus, Ap- 
pellant, against Louis C. Wyman, At- 
torney General, State of Massachusetts, 
decided on June 8, 1959, clearly indicates 
that there is no necessity for section 2 of 
this bill. In Uphaus, the Supreme Court 
reminded us: 

In Nelson itself we said that the “precise 
holding of the Court * * * is that the Smith 
Act * * * which prohibits the knowing ad- 
vocacy of the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence, 
supersedes the enforceability of the Penn- 
Sylvania Sedition Act which proscribed the 
same conduct.” The basis of Nelson thus 
rejects the notion that it stripped the 
States of the right to protect themselves. All 
the opinion proscribed was a race between 
Federal and State prosecutors to the court- 
house door. The opinion made clear that a 
State could proceed with prosecutions for 
sedition against the State itself. 


Now let me again read from the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General from that 
same letter which has been so arduously 
debated here this afternoon. 

Now, listen to this: 

This reduces the need for section 2 of the 


bill, the section which this Department has 
heretofore supported. 


We thus have the declaration of the 
Department of Justice on section 2; we 
have a clear-cut declaration in the Up- 
haus case that the States have ample 
and full opportunity to prosecute against 
sedition against those States. Why in 
thunder do we have to go to the extreme 
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and put section 2 in this bill when we 
have the highest Court of the land stat- 
ing that the States have this right? 
Why waste the time of this Congress 
with this kind of language in this bill 
and with all this debate? 

Now, beyond that there has been men- 
tion made of civil rights. And, I make 
this assertion without fear of contradic- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not yield at this 
moment. If the gentleman will just 
wait and be patient, I shall be glad to 
yield to him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When? 

Mr. CELLER. I make this assertion, 
that this bill is an attempt on the part of 
some of its proponents to strike at labor 
and to strike at the extension of civil 
rights to certain classes of our people. 
Let us not fool ourselves on that score. 
Why does the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People ob- 
ject to this bill? I will read a com- 
munication addressed to me from that 
group. It says in part: 

The passage of this legislation would 
threaten the hard-won gains thus far ac- 
complished in the school desegregation con- 
troversy and would devastate our hopes for 
early acceptance of the principle of de- 
segregation as the law of the land. 

The legislation is broad and retroactive; 
it would affect all decisions heretofore ren- 
dered by the U.S. Supreme Court where 
Federal law has been construed as control- 
ing and State law of no force and effect. 
Thus, for example, the outlawing of segre- 
gation in interstate commerce under the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Act 
would be placed in doubt and, at the very 
least, that question, presumably settled, 
would have to be retired. While the pro- 
posed legislation does not affect the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation— 


And that organization is very careful 
to state that— 


While the proposed legislation does not 
affect the Supreme Court's interpretation of 
the Constitution itself, the bill opens an- 
other avenue for segregationists to involve 
us in endless litigation over the force and 
effect of the May 17, 1954, rulings. 


They wisely indicate that where the 
Constitution is involved, H.R. 3 would 
have no force and effect. And, I agree 
with that. But, there are many other 
situations, many other activities where 
the Constitution is not necessarily in- 
volved, particularly those cases that come 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and other commissions and ex- 
ecutive bodies where those classes of peo- 
ples can be harassed and embarrassed, 
and State laws can be passed which 
would be to their detriment. It would 
take endless litigation to resolve the ques- 
tions propounded in those cases. And 
that is what this organization fears. 

The labor organizations oppose this 
bill. The A. F. of L.—CIO wrote to me on 
March 11, 1959, and said: 

As you know, the AFL-CIO is strongly op- 

to this measure. * * * 

The bill's principal motivation seems to be 
to rebuke the Supreme Court for its de- 
cisions on segregation and civil liber- 
ties. se 

It is impossible to predict what effects the 
bill would have in fields where it would 
apply: The only thing that is certain is that 
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it invites relitigation of innumerable long 
Settled issues. * * * 7 

H.R. 3 might have the effect of establish- 
ing concurrent State jurisdiction over the 
prevention of unfair labor practices, and 
over representation proceedings, in situa- 
tions where the State law is the same as the 
Federal; and such an arrangement would be 
practically unworkable, 


The International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers similarly 
voiced its objections in the following let- 
ter from its president, James B. Carey: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRI- 
CAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CELLER: It is my under- 
standing that H.R. 3 will be coming up 
shortly for consideration by the full Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

On June 27, 1958, I wrote to all of the 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
urging that this bill be defeated overwhelm- 
ingly. I stated my objections then. These 
objections still exist and I repeat them here, 

H.R. 3, if enacted, would destroy the pres- 
ent State-Federal relationship, undermine 
the Supreme Court and might reduce the 
Nation to a loosely knit confederacy of the 
kind that existed at the birth of the Re- 
public. 

As presently written, H.R. 3 provides that 
no act of Congress shall govern unless it 
provides that the field with which it deals 
is specifically preempted by the Federal 
Government, or unless there is is a direct 
and positive” conflict between State and 
Federal legislation so that there can be no 
reconciliation between the two. 

The full effects of such a bill cannot be 
estimated in advance. One thing appears 
certain; such a law could create havoc in all 
areas of our national life that are now sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. 

In the field of labor legislation, the pas- 
sage of this bill could undo the progress 
of the past half-century. It could be used 
to restrict or destroy collective bargaining, 
organizing, and virtually all other legitimate 
union activity. 

What is true in the field of labor Is equally 
true of welfare legislation. This measure 
could easily be used to undermine the Fed- 
eral Government's authority in such areas 
as wages and hours, migratory labor, health, 
education, housing, and in other similar 
fields. 

About the only fields that would remain 
unaffected by passage of this bill are those 
where sole Federal jurisdiction is specifi- 
cally spelled out in the Constitution. Laws 
already on the books could be wiped out 
and past Supreme Court decisions could be 
nullified, 

The results could be confusion and chaos 
and the ultimate reduction of the Federal 
Government and the Republic itself to im- 
potence. Needless to say, passage of such 
a law would be particularly harmful in the 
field of foreign relations where national 
strength and unity are especially impera- 
tive in the face of the increasing Soviet 
challenge. 

In view of the dangers of this bill, it 
seems Only proper that the American pub- 
lic be given the opportunity to know it fully. 

Therefore, I urge that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee hold hearings on H.R. 3. If hearings 
are held, I would like the opportunity to 
testify. 

Most sincerely yours, 
James B. CAREY, 
President. 


The National Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. which embraces the 
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trainmen and the conductors and the 
porters and the switchmen, and all the 
organizations having to do with rail- 
road labor, have registered unalterable 
opposition to this bill. I call to your 
attention a letter to me from that or- 
ganization. 
RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1959. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Committee on the Judici- 

ary, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CELLER: The Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association wishes to record with 
you strong opposition to H.R. 3 and to re- 
spectfully request that no action be taken 
on the bill without the holding of a hearing 
to permit parties of interest to be heard. 

Our basic reason for this opposition is the 
widespread disruption and confusion which 
enactment of the bill would create in the 
railroad industry. 

There are many statutes in the field, in- 
cluding the Railway Labor Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Carriers’ Taxing Act, 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, the 
Hours of Service Act, the Safety Appliance 
Act, and provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the settled construction of which 
would be seriously jeopardized and exposed 
to a rash of litigation if this bill passes. I 
am sure you recognize that railroads, their 
employees, and their bargaining representa- 
tives are direct instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce. 

The enactment of H.R. 3 could also lead to 
very substantial injury to the employees 
themselves with respect to many benefits 
which they now enjoy under Federal law. 

In view of the foregoing we will appre- 
ciate your advising us when hearings are 
scheduled by your committee on this pro- 
posed legislation in order that we may ap- 
pear at that time and present a more de- 
tailed statement of our opposition. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. E. LEIGHTY, 
Chairman. 


And the railroads themselves, through 
Mr. Prince, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, objected strenuously to 
the provisions of this bill. They point- 
ed out that if this bill were passed, it 
would be possible for State laws to be 
enacted or revived which would be differ- 
ent, one from the other, as to safety ap- 
pliances, as to the length of passenger 
car trains, as to the length of freight 
trains; one State would say that the 
length would be 70 cars for a freight 
train, and the other 65, and so forth. 
Therefore there would be utter chaos in 
the railroad industry. 

Subsequently the railroads have 
backed down somewhat but still consider 
the bill so mischievous that they want 
to be specifically exempted. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. In connection with the 
previous statements of the gentleman I 
simply want to say this. I disassociate 
myself from any idea that this proposed 
legislation has anything to do with seg- 
regation and civil rights. But we are not 
going to go into that. We apparently 
do not agree on it. I do not see how it is 
possible for this Congress to undo deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court based on 
constitutional principles, 
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Mr, CELLER. I was very careful to 
state, and the association which I quoted 
was careful to state, on constitutional 
questions H.R. 3 would have no rele- 
vancy. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to a decision of the Supreme 
Court on May 25, 1959, entitled “Bibb 
against Navajo Freight Lines,” in which 
Justice Douglas stated the issue to be 
different in one simple sentence: 

We are asked in this case to hold that 
an Illinois statute requiring the use of a cer- 
tain type of rear fender mud guard on 
trucks and trailers operated on the high- 
ways of that State conflicts with the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 


Of course, the Supreme Court held 
that that regulation or law of Illinois re- 
quiring that kind of a burden on trucks 
or trains crossing State lines, having dif- 
ferent rules from one State into another, 
would be unconstitutional. And that is 
exactly what the Supreme Court held 
just a couple of weeks ago. So the illus- 
tration the gentleman has given would 
be an obvious burden, an undue and un- 
reasonable burden on interstate com- 
merce and would be unconstitutional, 
whether this bill pass or not. 

Mr. CELLER. Let me answer the 
gentleman. The gentleman from Lou- 
isiana says that if H.R. 3 operates to 
impose an undue burden on interstate 
commerce in a particular case, then the 
Supreme Court may declare it unconsti- 
tutional as a burden on interstate com- 
merce. I say this is forcing the Court 
to make constitutional decisions and 
thus prevents the Congress from chang- 
ing a particular decision by legislation 
and thus upholding State law. Under 
our present law if the Court finds that 
the Federal law has preempted the field 
and strikes down the State law, Con- 
gress may then pass a law saying, “We 
have no intention to preempt,” and the 
State law is revived. But if you make 
the Supreme Court throw out a State 
law as an unconstitutional burden on 
interstate commerce, then Congress is 
powerless. I am sure that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana does not want to do 
that. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not a fact 
that for 100 years the rule of law and the 
rule in the land has been that which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
is now complaining about; that when- 
ever the Supreme Court took a law of the 
State and found that, for instance, in 
interstate commerce the State law was 
an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce, that that law was unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, but in many cases 
the case was not decided on constitu- 
tional grounds. The trouble with this 
act is that you hamstring the courts. 
You put the courts in a straitjacket; 
and whereas previously the courts on a 
case-to-case basis settled these vexatious 
and difficult cases by interpretation and 
other doctrines as well on the grounds of 
constitutionally, you are giving them no 
choice with this bill. I do not want to do 
that because I think that is very dele- 
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terious to our jurisprudence and to the 
welfare of this country. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Do you not think 
it is proper for the Congress to lay down 
the rule of construction where there has 
been indecision with respect to any such 
matters? 

Mr. CELLER. I am willing to look at 
these problems on a case-to-case basis, 
but you are like a blind man looking for 
a black cat in a dark room. You say 
willy-nilly in all cases the interpreta- 
tion shall be in accordance with the bill, 
H.R. 3. I do not want to go forward 
in that manner. I want to know where 
I am going and I want to do it case by 
case. That is what we have always done. 
We had the Tidelands case. The Con- 
gress came forward and changed that. 
We have had any number of cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court which we 
thought were faulty decisions. We came 
into this Chamber and we passed legis- 
lation to change the law. We did that 
in the Southeastern Underwriters case. 
There are innumerable cases. Why can 
we not do that now? This requires 
patience but remember with patience 
mulberry leaves become satin. Here 
you have a situation where you reach 
back for decades and decades and you 
say, that cases that have been decided 
decades and decades ago, according to 
the then prevailing rules of construc- 
tion shall now be reconstrued in a dif- 
ferent manner in accordance with H.R. 3. 
Those retroactive provisions are obnoxi- 
ous. I would accept this bill, if you would 
put in its a provision that this bill shall 
be prospective only and shall not reach 
back. But, the author of the bill has 
refused to do that and I am sure the pro- 
ponente of the bill would refuse to do 

at. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. I was anxious to 
know the answer to this question. The 
gentleman from New York cited the re- 
cent decision in the Uphaus case in sup- 
port of the position he has taken on this 
particular bill. That case, you will re- 
call, was a 5 to 4 decision. Would the 
gentleman mind telling me whether he 
supports the majority or the minority 
view of the court in the Uphaus case? 

Mr. CELLER. That is beside the 
point in this case. I am opposed to the 
decision. That has nothing to do with 
this situation. 

Mr. SCHERER. Then the gentleman 
supports the minority views of the Up- 
haus case, but he is using the majority 
view to sustain his position on this bill. 
In other words, using both sides of the 
case. 

Mr. CELLER. I am just trying to dis- 
prove to you the contentions that you 
are raising and the need for this bill 
regardless of what I think of that opin- 
ion, I accept it as the law. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] and the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Wiis] laid much store by the 
so-called Cloverleaf case, Cloverleaf 
against Patterson, decided in 1942. They 
claimed that that was a pivotal case. 
However, many cases were decided be- 
fore 1942 by the same Court upholding 
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States rights and State authority and 
many cases have been so decided after 
1942. I am not going to read the cases 
at this time, but I shall place those cases 
in the Recorp, There are quite a num- 
ber of them: 


Thus, in the field of labor relations, the 
Court has found that the Wagner and Taft- 
Hartley Acts do not preclude all State legis- 
lation in the field. In a number of cases 
arising in Wisconsin the Court upheld orders 
of the State employment relations board, 
although the industry was in interstate com- 
merce (Allen Bradley Local v. Employment 
Relations Board, 315 U.S. 740 (1942); Auto 
Workers v. Wisconsin Board, 336 U.S. 245 
(1949); Algoma Plywood and Veneer Co. v. 
Wisconsin Board, 336 U.S. 301 (1949)). The 
Court has continued to uphold State action 
in the labor relations field in United Con- 
struction Workers, etc. v. Laburnum Con- 
struction Corp. (347 U.S. 656 (1953) ), which 
upheld State court jurisdiction over a com- 
mon law tort action for damages even though 
the conduct complained of also constituted 
an unfair labor practice under Federal law. 
In somewhat similar situations, the Court 
in two decisions handed down on the same 
day (May 26, 1958), reasserted State power 
in this field (International Union v. Russell, 
356 U.S. 634 (1958); International Association 
of Machinists v. Gonzales, 356 U.S. 617 
(1958)). 

In the area of agricultural controls, the 
Court has respected a wide area of State 
power. For example, the Court has sustained 
State marketing programs as not being in 
conflict with or precluded by the commerce 
clause, the Sherman Act, or the Federal 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act (50 
Stat. 246 (1937), Parker v. Brown, 317 U.S. 
341). In Townsend y. Yeomans (301 US. 
441 (1937), a Georgia statute fixing maxi- 
mum charges for handling and selling leaf 
tobacco, as applied to tobacco for export, 
was held not to conflict with the Tobacco 
Inspection Act (49 Stat. 731 (1905)). In the 
field of State regulation of grain exchanges, 
the Court has upheld the right of a State to 
prescribe such rules as did not conflict with 
the provisions of the Commodity Exchange 
Act (49 Stat. 1491 (1936), Rice v. Chicago 
Board of Trade, 331 U.S. 247 (1947)). 

In a case arising under the Natural Gas 
Act (52 Stat. 821 (1938)) the Court upheld 
the right of States to regulate rates for gas 
sold within the State by an interstate pipe- 
line company (Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. v. Public Service Commission of Indiana, 
332 U.S. 507 (1947) ). 

Similarly, in matters affecting public 
health, welfare, and safety, an analysis of the 
decisions shows that the Court has, wherever 
possible, upheld the right of the States to 
protect their people. 

There is no complaint by the proponents 
of section 1 of H.R. 3 that in any of these 
cases in which the interest of the States 
was upheld, the Court engaged in judicial 
legislation or distorted the will of Congress. 
It would appear that, stated more accurately, 
the complaint is not of a general failure by 
the Court to properly infer legislative pur- 
pose in applying the preemption doctrine. 
It is rather that in a small number of close 
cases the Court in the arduous process of 
weighing the competing interests of national 
and local government, found in favor of the 
national interest. Indeed, in several of the 
cases cited in the majority report, the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court disagreed among 
themselves to the extent of achieving a de- 
cision only by the narrow margin of 5 to 4. 
(See Cloverleaf Company v. Patterson (315 
U.S. 148 (1942) and Slochower v. The Board 
of Higher Education (350 U.S. 551 (1956).) 
Confronted with the same facts, other bodies 
might well have reached the same conclu- 
sions. 
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I would say that one does not burn 
the blanket to get rid of a flea. I repeat, 
H.R. 3 is an expression of discontent 
with the liberal decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case and several 
others safeguarding the rights of indi- 
viduals, But, the bill H.R. 3 in a chot- 
gun blunderbuss approach affects broad 
questions of interstate commerce, crimi- 
nal law, labor relations, transportation, 
immigration, aviation, pure food and 
drug acts, agriculture, canals, roads, 
mines, rivers, and so on. Congress is 
not powerless to reverse legislatively 
many of the decisions with which it dis- 
agrees. By legislation addressed to a 
specific problem, Congress can simply 
and effectively protect the rights of 
States without at the same time generat- 
ing legal chaos, and legal chaos would 
inevitably be engendered under this bill, 
H.R. 3. We would raise considerable 
confusion in all these fields of endeavor 
by H.R. 3. The bill, H.R. 3, manifestly 
seeks to get after one or two cases, but 
in a certain sense, as I said, we would 
be burning the blanket to get rid of a 
flea. When the smoke clears, what will 
have been accomplished? The courts 
under the wording of H.R. 3 will still 
have to construe and still have to inter- 
pret the direct and positive conflict to 
say whether or not the two statutes can 
be reconciled and consistently read 
together. 

Let me reiterate my position: 

I oppose the enactment of H.R. 3. In 
a single sentence, section 1 of this bill 
would unsettle over a century of juris- 
prudence defining the bounds of Federal 
and State legislative power; it would 
throw uncounted economic and legal re- 
lationships into a state of chaos; it 
would impose heavy new burdens on 
Congress and on the courts, and expense, 
uncertainty and excessive litigation upon 
citizens. Its meaning is so obscure that 
its distinguished author will not tell us 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States confesses that he cannot tell us 
what it would accomplish. It is a legis- 
lative Frankenstein that would plague 
us for years to come. 

It is small wonder then that a group 
of eminent lawyers like the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association has come 
out unequivocally against this bill. This 
is their resolution. 

STATEMENT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE U.S. SUPREME COURT OF THE NEW 
YORK COUNTY LawyYer’s ASSOCIATION OP- 
POSING H.R. 3 
The special committee on the U.S. Su- 

preme Court of the New York County Law- 

yers’ Association opposes H.R. 3. As law- 
yers, we call attention to the fact that this 
shotgun approach to the intricate technical 
problems of Federal jurisdiction is most 
hazardous. If this unwise measure is en- 
acted, the legal effect of long-established 
statutes governing business conduct, labor 
management relations, and many other areas 
would be placed in doubt. The public 
would be faced with sudden uncertainty 
concerning the meaning of many important 
laws and the courts would be burdened with 
the relitigation of long-settled issues. 
Howard M. HOLTZMANN, 
Chairman , Special Committee on 
the U.S. Supreme Court and Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, 
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Even the American Bar Association 
seems to be backing down on its earlier 
support of section 1 of this bill. I have 
received the following telegram from 
President Malone of that organization: 

CHICAGO, ILL. , June 12, 1959. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.: 

Reference your telegram June 10, Ameri- 
can Bar Association has not taken any posi- 
tion on H.R. 3 now pending 86th Congress. 
Its house of delegates supported H.R. 3, 84th 
Congress, in 1955, but action was specifically 
limited to that bill and is not considered 
applicable at this time to present legisla- 
tion which is now under study by a com- 
mittee of the association. It is anticipated 
that the committee report will be filed and 
any recommendations will be considered by 
the house of delegates at its next meeting to 
be held on August 24, 1959. With refer- 
ence to section 2 of present bill association 
this year recommended enactment by Con- 
gress of “a specific pronouncement of con- 
gressional intention that State statutes pre- 
scribing sedition against the United States 
shall have concurrent enforceability” with 
Federal statutes, 

Ross L. MALONE, 
President, 


I say to the members of this commit- 
tee: The fool crosses the stream while 
the sage ponders. I ask that we ponder 
before we cross the stream of insecurity 
and confusion, a stream that is unchart- 
ed and unknown and full of all manner 
of reefs and shoals of uncertainty. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Linpsay] and ask if he 
will yield to me to make a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the statements of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, the 
able chairman of our committee, who 
just preceded me, I would like to say 
with unmistakable certainty that it is 
not my intention, nor is it the intention 
of any of my colleagues with whom I 
have talked that H.R. 3 shall change the 
law of the land with respect to civil rights 
in any of its fields. There is no such 
veiled attempt, That contention is 
absurd so far as these proponents are 
concerned. 

The segregation and civil rights cases 
have been decided under the commerce 
clause or under the 14th amendment. 
Passage of H.R. 3 could not possibly re- 
verse any of these decisions or take away 
any of the power of the Supreme Court 
to finally dispose of such cases. 

The letter from which the gentleman 
read was a generalized statement with- 
out any particularization or without any 
logic to support the conclusions therein 
set forth. Just saying something in a 
letter does not make it so. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to reply. I would like 
to say to the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York IMr. Liypsay] has the 
floor. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
comment initially on one aspect of this 
subject and that is the question as to 
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whether or not recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court have established a new 
doctrine in this area. The question has 
been raised as to whether cr not we now 
have a rule called preemption of im- 
plication, or preemption by inference 
rather than what some here have al- 
leged to be the standing rule of the Fed- 
eral courts for some 100 years. 

Without commenting on the question 
as to whether or not a new rule would 
be good, bad, or indifferent, I now state 
categorically, at the outset, that the 
first basic fallacy that we are faced with 
in this whole debate is the very premise 
that we do have a new rule. We do not 
have a new rule and we never have had 
a new rule. 

Illustrative of my position just let me 
make one or two references. For ex- 
ample, back in 1926 the Chief Justice of 
the United States, Mr. Chief Justice Taft, 
wrote the majority opinion in the well- 
known Alfalfa Weevil case, otherwise 
known as Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Co. v. Washington (270 
U.S. 87, 1926). In that case the Supreme 
Court, invoking of the doctrine of pre- 
emption, struck down a Washington 
State law on the theory that the Federal 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 and other 
Federal statutes had occupied the field. 
There was no specific statement of Fed- 
eral preemption in the Federal law. 

Chief Justice Taft said: 

It is impossible to read this statute and 
consider its scope without attributing to 
Congress the intention to take over to the 
Agriculture Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the care of the horticulture and 
agriculture of the States, so far as these may 
be affected injuriously by the transportation 
in foreign and interstate commerce of any- 
thing which by reason of its character 
can convey disease to and injure trees, plants 
or crops. All the sections look to a complete 
provision for quarantine against importa- 
tion into the country and quarantine as 
between the States under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Justice McReynolds, in a powerful dis- 
sent which is reminiscent of some of the 
arguments we have heard on the floor 
of the Chamber today, said: 

We cannot think Congress intended that 
the act of March 4, 1917, without more should 
deprive the States of power to protect them- 
selves against threatened disaster like the 
one disclosed by this record. 

a * * s + 

It is a serious thing to paralyze the efforts 
of a State to protect her people against im- 
pending calamity and leave them to the slow 
charity of a far-off and perhaps supine Fed- 
eral bureau. No such purpose should be at- 
tributed to Congress unless indicated be- 
yond reasonable doubt. 


Now Chief Justice Taft could not be 
described by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion as a Justice who would reach into 
the confines and authority of the States 
in order to preempt State arrangements. 
And yet here is a preemption case no 
different from any later preemption case. 
The dissenting argument was the same 
as we have listened to today. I repeat, 
Iam not at this moment undertaking to 
speak on the merits or demerits, but I 
am attempting to point out the basic 
fallacy in the position which alleges that 
we have something new here in recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 
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Here is another one: Justice Butler in 
1929 wrote the majority opinion in a case 
International Shoe Co. v. Pinkus, 278 
U.S. 261, which decided that the United 
States Bankruptcy Act preempted the 
field in certain areas and struck down 
a certain State law dealing with in- 
solvency. 

Here is what he said in 1929: 

The power of courts to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies through- 
out the United States is unrestricted and 
paramount. * * * The purpose to exclude 
State action for the discharge of insolvent 
debtors may be manifested without specific 
declaration to that end; that which is clearly 
implied is of equal force as that which is 
expressed. 


This is Mr. Justice Butler in 1929, 
another Justice of the Supreme Court 
who cannot be described as a wild-eyed 
liberal dealing fast and loose with estab- 
lished principles. 

Let me say also, going back to 1824 in 
the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 
1, that in substance what Chief Justice 
Marshall was doing there was invoking 
the doctrine of preemption which is 
founded on the supremacy clause of the 
U.S. Constitution. The Chief Justice 
at that time, in 1824, could easily have 
interpreted the Federal statute, as in- 
deed it was by his colleague, Justice 
Johnson, as merely a device for register- 
ing American vessels and exempting 
them from less paid by vessels flying 
foreign flags. 

It has been stated over and over again 
that what H.R. 3 is in essence is a simple 
rule or canon of construction with no 
substantive effect whatsoever. I say to 
you that H.R. 3, rather than being a 
cannon of construction, is a cannon of 
destruction. 

Let me just refer briefly to the rules 
of construction in the United States 
Code. It has been stated repeatedly in 
the majority report that title I of the 
United States Code lists six areas or rules 
of construction to guide the Federal 
courts, and that H.R. 3 merely adds a 
seventh. Take a look at the rules of 
construction in title I. 

The first one, words denoting the 
singular include the plural, the word 
“male” shall include “female.” 

The second one, county“ as includ- 
ing “parish.” 

Third, “vessel” means all means of 
water transportation. 

Fourth, vehicle“ includes all means 
of land transportation. 

Fifth, “company” or “association” in- 
cludes successors and assigns. 

Sixth, limitation of the term “prod- 
ucts of American fisheries.” 

These are the existing rules of con- 
struction. The gentleman on the major- 
ity side of the committee report would 
add to that seventh rule, which they try 
to assert is just one more simple rule, 
not substantive in the slightest. The 
fact is that it is substantive, it is retro- 
active, and it is confusingly broad in 
its application. If there ever was a sub- 
stantive rule, this is it. 

Now, let me talk in greater specifics 
to the question as to whether or not 
this proposed legislation has substantive 
application. In the 84th Congress the 
distinguished author of the bill, the 
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gentleman from Virginia IMr. SMITH], 
filed a brief with the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Here is one statement out of 
this brief: 

On the other hand, the Court has held that 
the commerce clause invalidated a number 
of local and State laws enacted in the exer- 
cise of the reserved police powers of the 
States. Among such enactments have been 
the Arizona train limit law * * fixing 
the number of cars in an interstate train 
and the number of passengers to be carried 
in each car * * *; requiring burdensome 
intrastate stops of interstate trains ; 
requiring an interstate railroad to detour 
its through passenger trains for the benefit 
of a small city * * *; requiring interstate 
trains to leave on time * * *; or, establish- 
ing venue provisions requiring railroads to 
defend accident suits at points distant from 
the place of injury and the residence and 
activities of the parties. It is in this 
area that the Smith bill [H.R. 3] will have 
its effect, if any. 

One other reference. Some of you 
know about the case of Hines v. David- 
owitz, 312 U.S. 52, 1941, which struck 
down by the doctrine of preemption a 
Pennsylvania statute which required 
aliens to register in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to obtain an alien registration 
card, and so forth. That was struck 
down by the doctrine of preemption. 

The Court said that it was the inten- 
tion of the Congress by the enactment 
of alien statutes to take over the field. 
ana few people have any quarrel with 

at. 

Later on in this brief on the effect 
of H.R. 3 the gentleman from Virginia 
had the following to say about the Hines 
decision: 

Consequently, it would seem to follow 
that both rules of interpretation envisaged 
by the Smith bill, were disregarded. This 
decision is thus a good illustration of how 
the Smith bill would possibly affect the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and at the 
same time preserve States rights in areas 
ua foreclosed by constitutional prohibi- 
tions. 


My point again is this: Do not be 
fooled by the argument that this is 
merely a rule of construction and has 
no substantive effect on the various ar- 
rangements between our Federal and 
State systems. 

Now, what I ask is that any Member 
of the Committee, before he votes “aye” 
on this bill, realize exactly what he is 
doing. And, I would recommend that 
you take all six volumes of the United 
States Code, one volume of which I hold 
in my hand, which is 3 inches thick, and 
go through them from cover to cover so 
that when the time comes you can ex- 
plain to the folks back home exactly 
what it is you have done. Otherwise 
you will not know. 

It is heresy to suggest in this Chamber 
that we do not sometimes know the full 
impact of what we do here when we 
legislate? All of us have had the diffi- 
culty of trying to draft legislation and 
trying to foresee how far it will go. 

On one of the subcommittees of which 
I am proud to be a member, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, just the other 
day, we attempted to draft a statute 
which would require that the Justice De- 
partment would protect, by defending in 
the courts of the United States, drivers 
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of post office wagons and other Govern- 
ment vehicles who, in the course of their 
duties, are involved in accidents and then 
sued privately by injured persons. Lo 
and behold, we discovered it would be 
impossible to draft something which 
would take into account all of the con- 
tingencies and all of the difficulties that 
this statute would raise in trying to pro- 
tect the rights of litigants going into 
the State courts. And they are all very 
careful lawyers on the subcommittee. 
We finally wound up by going back to the 
simplified statute that we started with, 
allowing general language to stand, real- 
izing that the courts would have to 
straighten out any differences that 
arose. You gentlemen in the Chamber 
gathered here have seen time and time 
again, I am sure, and I have in my 
limited time since I have been here, in- 
stances where amendments have been 
written into bills that come to the floor. 
And, how carefully have these amend- 
ment been thought out? Sometimes not 
very carefully. We all have seen in- 
stances where substantive, possibly far- 
reaching, language has been written in 
without the benefit of basic examination 
to see how far it will actually go. 

My suggestion therefore is that in- 
stead of doing what the proponents 
think this bill will do, it might do pre- 
cisely the reverse, because out of an ex- 
cess of caution the legislators in these 
various committees will append to pro- 
posed legislation express preemption pro- 
visions in order to protect the supremacy 
of the Federal Government where they 
believe a national problem is involved or 
uniformity of approach is necessary. 

The doctrine of preemption, I submit, 
is the necessary lubrication which we 
need in our Federal system and have 
enjoyed since the beginning of time in 
this country. It has not been altered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States any more than by the lower Fed- 
eral courts which decide hundreds of 
questions on the basis of preemption 
every day of the week. 

If you enact this legislation, I assure 
you, my friends, that you have enacted 
legislation which is both unnecessary— 
has not been proven to be necessary— 
and is unwise. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. First I would like 
to commend the gentleman on his very 
lucid and learned statement. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if any list 
has been prepared which sets forth all 
of the statutes and the court decisions 
that will be affected by this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would say I think it 
would be virtually impossible to put to- 
gether a list of all Federal enactments 
that could be affected by this legislation. 
I have read some of them that were re- 
ferred to in the brief filed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. Secondly let me say that the 
burden is on the proponents of the legis- 
lation to tell us exactly what this bill 
will do or will not do. It will either do 
something or do nothing. If it does 
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nothing, we do not need it. If it does 
something, let us know just what it does. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I might say there was 
an interesting colloquy before our com- 
mittee between the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr] and Mr. Walsh, the 
Deputy Attorney General: 

Mr. Porr. My next question is, would it 
not be equally as easy if H.R. 3 were passed 
to examine each legislative field and for the 
Justice Department, if it felt advised to do 
so, to submit to Congress a separate bill 
asking Congress to declare that it had in- 
tended to occupy the field involved? 

Mr. Wars, I would say that this job you 
are suggesting for the Department of Justice 
is not one for a week, a month, or a year. 
There will be many years involved in such a 
job. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the Bankruptcy Act. I just 
wanted to make sure that he was not 
adding confusion where it was unneces- 
sary. Certainly the gentleman would 
agree with me that all of the delegated 
powers named in the Constitution and 
vested in the Federal Government by 
article XI are expressly denied to the 
States; is not that correct? 

Mr. LINDSAY. What the gentleman 
is referring to, Iam sure, is article I, sec- 
tion 8, “Congress shall have power to,” 
and so forth. 

Mr. MEADER. That is right. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is not correct. 
If the gentleman will allow me just to 
say a word on that section; section 10 of 
article I, is the express exclusion section; 
that is, section 10 of article I, expressly 
excludes the States from operating in 
certain fields: 

No State shall enter into any treaty al- 
liance, or confederation; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills 
of credit; make any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts— 


And so forth. Section 8 of article I 
says: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 


pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense— 


And so forth. Now, where there is no 
express exclusion in section 10 as to 
powers given to Congress in section 8, the 
States potentially have concurrent ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr. MEADER. No; but the 10th 
amendment, the Bill of Rights, says that 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States or to the people, respectively. 

So if Congress is expressly given au- 
thority to regulate interstate commerce 
no State can regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

I think the gentleman should not con- 
fuse this issue by taking the express 
powers delegated to Congress and mak- 
ing them a part of the preemption doc- 
trine, because they have nothing to do 
with it whatsoever; no State can legis- 
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late validly in a field where express 
power has been delegated to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, JohN Linpsay, for his 
astute and comprehensive analysis of a 
very far-reaching piece of legislation. I 
support him completely and shall con- 
tinue to oppose H.R. 3. 

To my mind, this measure, if enacted, 
would tend to create more problems than 
it would solve. Inherent in it are the 
danger of litigation, misunderstanding 
of the conflict of Federal and State laws, 
and even of its being in effect retroactive. 

The bill has two sections. Section 1 
is designed to provide a rule of statutory 
construction to guide the courts in future 
actions in construing statutes and future 
enactments. It provides that no act of 
Congress shall be construed as indicating 
an intent on the part of that body to 
occupy the field in which such act op- 
erates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such 
act contains an express provision to that 
effect, or unless there is a direct and 
positive conflict between such act and a 
State law so that the two cannot be 
reconciled or consistently stand together. 

Section 2 of the bill concerns a par- 
ticular field of law and provides that the 
enactment of any Federal law prescrib- 
ing a criminal penalty for subversion 
or sedition against the United States or 
any State shall not prevent the enforce- 
ment of State criminal statutes on the 
same subject. 

It is widely known that recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court have nulli- 
fied State laws in many instances. 

Decisions which have caused serious 
concern as to the rightful area of the 
State and Federal Government authority 
have caused much criticism to be heaped 
on the Supreme Court. Some of these 
cases stirring great controversy are 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U.S. 497 
(1956)); Railway Employees’ Dept. v. 
Hanson (351 U.S. 225 (1956)); and 
Cloverleaf Company v. Patterson (315 
U.S. 148 (1942)). 

The doctrine of Federal preemption 
is based on the supremacy clause con- 
tained in article VI, clause 2, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In a 
word, it says unequivocally that the Con- 
stitution and the Federal laws passed by 
Congress are the supreme law of the 
land. 

This bill would not affect the field of 
constitutional law. No State could, for 
example, declare war, coin money, regu- 
late mail, and so forth. Neither could 
a State make a treaty or levy an import 
tax. 

Among my principal objections to the 
bill is the belief that sedition against our 
country is not a local offense. It is a 
heinous crime against the Nation. And 
as such it should be prosecuted and pun- 
ished in Federal courts. To me it seems 
just that this is a matter for control by 
the Federal Government. 
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“To illustrate the importance of this 
attitude, I quote from the minority re- 
port: 

Enforcement of State sedition acts pre- 
sents a serious danger of conflict with the 
administration of the Federal program. 
Since 1939, in order to avoid a hampering of 
uniform enforcement of its program by spo- 
radic local prosecutions, the Federal Govern- 
ment has urged local authorities not to in- 
tervene in such matters, but to turn over to 
the Federal authorities immediately and un- 
evaluated all information concerning sub- 
versive activities. The President made such 
a request on September 6, 1959, when he 
placed the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in charge of investigation in this field: 

“The Attorney General has been requested 
by me to instruct the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice to 
take charge of investigative work in matters 
relating to espionage, sabotage, and viola- 
tions of the neutrality regulations. 

“The task must be conducted in a compre- 
hensive and effective manner on a national 
basis, and all information must be carefully 
sifted out and correlated in order to avoid 
confusion and irresponsibility. 

“To this end I request all police officers, 
sheriffs, and all other law enforcement offi- 
cers in the United States promptly to turn 
over to the nearest representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation any infor- 
mation obtained by them relating to espio- 
nage, counterespionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities, and violations of the neutrality 
laws.“ 

And in addressing the Federal-State Con- 
ference on Law Enforcement Problems of Na- 
tional Defense, held on August 5 and 6, 1940, 
only a few weeks after the passage of the 
Smith Act, the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation said: 

“The fact must not be. overlooked that 
meeting the spy, the saboteur, and the sub- 
verter is a problem that must be handled on 
a nationwide basis. An isolated incident in 
the Middle West may be of little significance, 
but when fitted into a national pattern of 
similar incidents, it may lead to an impor- 
tant revelation of subversive activity. It is 
for this reason that the President requested 
all of our citizens and law-enforcing agen- 
cies to report directly to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation any complaints or informa- 
tion dealing with espionage, sabotage, or sub- 
versive activities. In such matters, time is 
of the essence. It is unfortunate that in a 
few States efforts have been made by indi- 
viduals not fully acquainted with the far- 
flung ramifications of this problem to inter- 
ject superstructures of agencies between 
local law enforcement and the FBI to sift 
what might be vital information, thus de- 
laying its immediate reference to the FBI. 
This cannot be, if our internal security is to 
be best served. This is no time for red- 
tape or amateur handling of such vital mat- 
ters. There must be a direct and free flow of 
contact between the local law enforcement 
agencies and the FBI. The job of meeting 
the spy or saboteur is one for experienced 
men of law enforcement.” 

Moreover, the Pennsylvania statute pre- 
sents a peculiar danger of interference with 
the Federal program. For, as the court below 
observed: 

“Unlike the Smith Act, which can be ad- 
ministered only by Federal officers acting in 
their official capacities, indictment for sedi- 
tion under the Pennsylvania statute can be 
initiated upon any information made by a 
private individual. The opportunity thus 
present for the indulgence of personal spite 
and hatred or for furthering some selfish ad- 
vantage or ambition need only be mentioned 
to be appreciated. Defense of the Nation by 
law, no less than by arms, should a public 
and not a private undertaking. It is impor- 
tant that punitive sanctions for sedition 
against the United States be such as have 
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been promulgated by the central govern- 
mental authority and administered under 
the supervision and review of that author- 
ity’s judiciary. If that be done, sedition will 
be detected and punished, no less, wherever 
it may be found, and the right of the indi- 
vidual to speak freely and without fear, even 
in criticism of the Government, will at the 
same time be protected.” 


Then, too, there is the possibility that 
H.R. 3 would lead to a multiplicity of leg- 
islation involving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by leading to regula- 
tions affecting the size of trains, the 
length of freighters, and so forth. 

While it has been denied repeatedly by 
the proponents of the bill, it is conceiv- 
able that H.R. 3 would revive litigation 
affecting labor, and civil rights. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I should like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on a very clear 
and excellent statement. 

Mr, LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
that minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the enactment of H.R. 3. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3 is designed to 
revive certain State laws previously held 
unconstitutional because of their con- 
flict with Federal statutes. It proposes 
to do this not by expressly amending 
them but by passing a retroactive rule 
of interpretation to change the meaning 
the courts have given to the words now 
contained in these statutes without 
changing the words themselves. 

Section 1 of the bill is so broadly 
drawn that its effect cannot be forecast 
and if it is effective, that is, if it can 
change the meaning of statutes con- 
clusively interpreted many years ago, the 
basic statutes upon which millions of 
people have acted and relied and in- 
vested money will now be subject to 
change. 

The proponents of this legislation say 
that the courts instead of finding an ex- 
press intent on the part of Congress to 
overrule State law, have instead been 
implying an intent on the part of Con- 
gress. H.R. 3 is intended, of course, to 
repeal the long-established rule of con- 
struction known as implied preemption 
or to put it another way, preemption by 
implication. While the proponents say 
this, the bill will not, in fact, accom- 
plish this. Let me explain. The bill pro- 
vides that no act of Congress shall be 
construed as preempting a State law, 
where there is no direct expression or 
conflict between the Federal law and 
the State law. To have H.R. 3 apply in 
any given circumstance there must be 
first a Federal law and a State law. 
Where, however, there is no Federal law, 
only a State law, then H.R. 3 does not 
apply: This, of course, creates a gap in 
the law for there is a long line of deci- 
sions which hold that even though there 
is no Federal law and only a State law, 
the States are still preempted because 
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the scheme of our laws requires uniform 
treatment of a particular subject under 
our Constitution—something which the 
States, acting individually, cannot do. 
For example, the State of Arizona tried 
to limit the lengths of freight trains and 
provided that no trains should have more 
than a certain number of cars. There 
was no Federal statute that limited the 
length of freight trains or made any pro- 
vision with respect to the number of 
cars, but the Supreme Court held that 
the length of trains making interstate 
runs was a matter requiring obvicusly 
uniform treatment, and that Arizona 
law on the subject was unconstitutional. 
To accomplish this the Supreme Court 
had to rely on the well-established and 
long-recognized doctrine of preemption 
by implication. The proponents of this 
legislation state that all preemption by 
implication is superseded. Yet, is it? 
Certainly in this area which I have just 
mentioned, H.R. 3 does not and cannot 
reach, since no act of Congress is in- 
volved. Yet the decision in the Arizona 
case, with its implied preemption doc- 
trine, still stands and is the law of the 
land. 

H.R. 3 would attempt to apply a new 
rule for determining the intent not only 
of the present Congress and future Con- 
gresses, but also prior Congresses whose 
intent should now be a long-concluded 
fact. 

There are relatively few Federal stat- 
utes containing express provisions pre- 
empting the particular field in which 
they operate. Major Federal laws re- 
lating, for example, to immigration and 
coinage contain no such provisions. In 
these fields there is a serious question 
as to the effect of section 1. 

The proponents of the bill take the 
position that H.R. 3 will not change the 
substantive law; still they say it is retro- 
active. To my mind this is a non sequi- 
tur. If it is not intended to change ex- 
isting law, then why make the legislation 
retroactive? I can only conclude that 
making a statute retroactive means that 
the new rule of law is intended to change 
old or existing interpretations which are 
in conflict with it. Not only will it 
change old law but in addition it will 
raise innumerable questions as to how 
far and in what fields changes in the 
law are intended to be wrought. These 
changes in a multitude of Federal-State 
relations will be uncertain in extent and 


‘meaning until the courts have passed on 


the numerous questions raised. This is 
an open invitation to litigation. 

The principal area in which there 
doubtless will be heavy litigation is where 
the Federal legislation comes into con- 
flict with State legislation covering the 
same field. One of the more important 
areas is interstate commerce and will 
affect the businessman, farmer, and pri- 
vate citizen alike. They can be subject 
to multiple and different regulations set 
up by some 50 State jurisdictions. Ware- 
housemen, for example, can be subject 
to State regulation with respect to rates, 
rebates, service, and other matters by the 
States even though they are also subject 
to the same regulations by the Federal 
Government. H.R. 3, it should be re- 
membered, provides that the State law 
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shall fall only where there is an irrecon- 
cilable conflict—not just a conflict. 

Congress should take pride in its legis- 
lation and should be explicit as to its 
intent. With H.R. 3, however, no one 
knows what specific results are intended 
or will ensue. Usually in a particular 
field of legislation, when the Congres- 
sional intent is not expressed, the effect 
of the law becomes known after one or 
two cases are decided construing the 
particular statute and if change is 
deemed necessary or advisable Congress 
simply amends the particular statute 
concerned. H.R. 3, however, is so broad 
that no number of cases can ever defi- 
nitely decide the intent of Congress. As 
the years go on cases will arise which 
can only muddle and cloud the laws of 
the United States. Among other things 
H.R. 3 can only result in upsetting long- 
established court decisions in delicate 
fields of Federal-State relations which 
were thought to be balanced. 

I am certain that there is no easy 
formula or panacea for the problems 
which this legislation seeks to remedy. 
The matter requires a patient and objec- 
tive reading of statute, seeing the entire 
congressional policy involved and then to 
every extent possible preserving State 
legislation and only striking it down 
where necessary. The doctrine of pre- 
emption by implication which H.R. 3 
seeks to strike down has been the salva- 
tion of the Federal system. It has made 
possible the independence of our States 
because if it were not for this rational 
and flexible manner of dealing with the 
conflict between State and Federal activ- 
ities, I think that long ago it would have 
been found difficult to continue the inde- 
pendent spheres of activities of our States 
which has made them so important in 
making provision for our people. 

Preemption by implication is not a new 
doctrine or a new movement of any sort. 
It is a thoughtful doctrine enunciated 
over 160 years ago by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and has been worked on painstak- 
ingly by a group of devoted judges since 
that time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make one further observation— 
and this is most important. The pro- 
ponents of this legislation speak of pre- 
emption by implication as having been 
enunciated for the first time in the 
Cloverleaf and Nelson cases. In other 
words, this doctrine has been developed 
only in the last 14 years. This is incor- 
rect. Preemption by implication, as I 
noted a moment ago, has been with us 
160 years. So we will not be reestablish- 
ing the law as it was prior to the Nelson 
case, because preemption by implication 
was the law prior to the Nelson case. 
If H.R. 3 does anything, it can only 
change the law prior to the Nelson case. 

Mr. LIBONATI, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
theory of preemption as formulated in 
this bill, H.R. 3, provides that if it is 
the legislative intent of the Congress to 
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determine exclusive governmental juris- 
diction over the subject matter or area 
of the legislation, that it can do so by 
including express words of limitation in 
said legislation; by such action vesting 
sole authority in the U.S. Government 
to legislate on the subject, thus depriving 
the States of any right to enact laws in 
this field, and also abrogating the en- 
acted State laws on the subject. 

Certainly by use of this legal device, 
the Congress would expand its control 
over many legislative fields that hereto- 
fore have been covered by State enact- 
ment. 

Article X of the Constitution provides 
that: The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 

It was never intended that Congress 
could by congressional legislative act 
abrogate these limitations as prescribed 
in article X. 

There are many old and new fields 
wherein the legislatures of the respec- 
tive States enacted laws for operative 
control and regulations of matters inci- 
dental to the needs and purposes of 
State services and State problems; for 
example, especially over various types 
of taxes, intrastate rates, and in the 
field of aviation, and labor, and so forth. 

There are many new. avenues of leg- 
islation opened through the medium of 
medical, engineering, and social sciences, 
that are presently in a formative stage. 
The support of the tax structure of the 
State, counties, municipalities, and 
township divisions of government have 
necessitated the enactment of new 
forms of taxation, that is, employment 
tax, sales tax, gas tax, use tax, and so 
forth, to finance expanding services and 
new services to the people. 

H.R. 3, in its fundamental concept 
could nullify these laws by simply en- 
acting a law in Congress with the ex- 
press words of sole limitation. 

Of course, the test of H.R. 3, as to its 
constitutionality, with such a delegation 
of power is a moot question. It is an old 
adage in government that the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Certainly 
the power to divest the States of their 
fundamental vested power is the power 
the destroy the lawful functioning of 
State government. There is serious 
doubt that the express words of limita- 
tion or exclusion would stand the test 
of constitutional inquiry in view of the 
express limitations in delegation of 
powers by the States to Congress under 
article X. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am pleased to be able to join with 
my many distinguished colleagues in 
support of this measure. Because I felt 
and still feel that this legislation has 
great merit, I was pleased to introduce 
a companion bill, H.R. 6898. I did so 
because I feel that there is a pressing 
need for clarity where the rather nebu- 
lous concept, “intent of Congress,” is 
concerned. 

Our Founding Fathers wisely con- 
cluded that the governmental structure 
of a new nation would best meet the test 
of time if it were divided into segments, 
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each division having certain powers and 
obligations and each being supreme 
within its appointed sphere. The most 
eloquent testimony to the wisdom of this 
conclusion rests in the manner in which 
our democratic institutions have with- 
stood every assault from within and 
without for some 170 years. 

The framers of our Constitution rec- 
ognized that there were phases of gov- 
ernmental activity so national in scope 
and character as to preclude the opera- 
tion of State influence in these areas. 
Thus, States gave up, among other 
things, the right to coin money, conclude 
international agreements, and declare 
war. By the same token, other areas of 
activity were so local in nature as to 
place them properly within the confines 
of the State sphere of influence. Such 
activities included those which were not 
specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government or specifically denied to the 
States. 

Still other areas of activity existed in 
which the two sovereigns exercised con- 
current jurisdiction. This category of 
governmental operations conceded the 
supremacy of the national sovereign but 
also recognized the right of the States 
to operate in these areas insofar as their 
operations were consistent with those of 
the Federal Government. Thus, in some 
instances, we find each sovereign punish- 
ing the same offense which violates the 
law of both. 

Historically speaking, cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States in these fringe areas of activity 
has been for the most part harmonious. 
At certain times in the past, our national 
interest has dictated that the Federal 
Government occupy various areas with- 
in this category to the exclusion of the 
States. During other periods the States 
have been permitted to legislate quite 
freely in the exercise of their police 
power. The most persistent bone of 
contention between the two sovereigns 
in this respect has been the question of 
congressional intent. In the absence of 
any express pronouncement of intent by 
the Congress, the question has been left 
to judicial surmise and conjecture. 

Any student of government realizes 
that the Congress has the authority to 
enact any law deemed necessary and 
proper to implement or carry out its 
delegated power. The history of the de- 
velopment of our constitutional law indi- 
cates quite plainly that the Congress has 
frequently asserted its admitted suprem- 
acy in this area of the concurrent exer- 
cise of Federal and State authority. 
The real problem arises when an at- 
tempt is made to determine whether 
Congress intended to exercise its exten- 
sive power without expressly saying so. 
Judicial pronouncements in this connec- 
tion have succeeded in muddying the 
water to such an extent that both State 
and Federal authorities frequently find 
themselves in a quandry as to the best 
way to proceed in a given situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the Con- 
gress is the best judge of its own intent. 
We of this body would be doing a great 
service to our Federal system of govern- 
ment by setting forth in clear, unequiv- 
ocal language a legislative guide for our 
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judicial. tribunals to follow whenever 
questions involving preemption arise. In 
my mind; the important feature of this 
proposal is the provision requiring clear 
expression of congressional intent in 
cases involving any area of concurrent 
jurisdiction rather than features limit- 
ing its operation to a given area. The 
problem posed here is too important to 
be left to conflicting interpretation, 
especially when a simple statement by 
the Congress will serve to clear up the 
confusion. 

I want to commend my colleagues for 
the fine fight they have waged in favor 
of this measure and I am privileged to 
join with them in urging its enactment. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
we are here today to debate the merits of 
H.R. 3, a bill which Mr. Lawrence E. 
Walsh, Deputy Attorney General, has 
testified as being the most hazardous” 
of all proposals now before either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate. 

It is said that the Supreme Court case, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania against 
Nelson, in large measure gave rise to 
this legislation. Indeed, this decision, 
dealing with State sedition laws, was not 
a popular one—if decisions need to be 
popular. However, concern about the 
decision in the Nelson case need scarcely 
have given rise to H.R. 3 as a solution. 
Briefiy, in this regard, I would like to 
make two points: 

First. If it is the sense of this Con- 
gress to alter the Nelson case result, it 
has only to refer to the U.S. Suprenie 
Court decision handed down 2 weeks 
ago, Uphaus against Wyman which re- 
defined conditions under which State 
sedition laws could coexist with Federal 
laws in the field. 

Second. If the Congress is still not sat- 
isfied on this point, it has only to adopt 
H.R. 2368, introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER], which has been favorably 
reported out by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and, even now, awaits a rule, 
and which addresses itself directly to 
this issue. 

Therefore, the Congress can directly 
atempt to change the results of the Nel- 
son case and the several other decisions, 
the results of which have given rise to 
complaint, without affecting in an un- 
certain degree the whole body of Fed- 
eral law. f 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the advo- 
cates of this legislation do not view its 
impact in this narrow context. 

Yet, it has been suggested by the bill’s 
proponents that we need not fear that 
this bill changes or upsets anything 
fundamental in our system. 

But surely the proponents of this bill 
seek more than a reaffirmation of exist- 
ing legislative-judicial and Federal-State 
relationships. We know that legislative 
intent clearly makes it retroactive. If 
it has any effect at all, it relates to Fed- 
eral statutes past, present, and future— 
so, indeed, whatever it intends, H.R. 3 
is far reaching in time. 

As I see it, H.R. 3 seeks to impress a 
narrow rule of construction on the heads 
of the judiciary like a crown of thorns. 
It presumes to tell the courts how a Fed- 
eral statute must be construed in rela- 
tion to a State law in the same field. 
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Historically and traditionally in this 
country, the courts have had to decide 
on a case-by-case basis whether or not 
a State statute has been preempted. The 
Congress; in all its wisdom, obviously 
cannot always anticipate in creating or 
amending statutes, the extent to which a 
field ought to be preempted. This be- 
comes clear when one considers that 
48 States could have had laws or could 
have subsequently passed legislation 
touching on these fields. 

In the past the Congress has on some 
occasions attempted to delineate as pre- 
cisely as possible the legislative scope 
of its statutes; on other occasions it 
has used broad language, refusing to 
anticipate conflict with State law. In 
either case we have necessarily had to 
rely on the courts to resolve the shadowy 
areas of conflict. The case-by-case 
method, whereby an accumulation of 
evidence and an interpretation of legis- 
lative intent has enabled the courts to 
settle specific problems of preemption 
and jurisdiction, has proved throughout 
our history to be, in my view, superior 
to congressional involvement in every 
individual case. 

This legislation proposes to tell the 
courts what rules of construction must ke 
employed in viewing Federal-State pre- 
emption conflicts. In the final analysis, 
the question is whether Congress ought 
to preempt the courts in establishing for 
the courts what presumes to be hard and 
fast rules of interpretation. And in so 
doing, paradoxically, it is our own Fed- 
eral body of law that we would cause to 
be shaken to its very foundation. This 
bill is an attempt to cut off our own nose 
to spite the Court. 

Mr. Chairman, to conclude my re- 
marks, I would suggest that if this 
House does see fit to pass this bill, then 
each and every one of us must be pre- 
pared to accept the eventuality of its 
enactment into law—and the concomi- 
tant responsibility for spelling out the 
areas of Federal preemption. 

This seemingly simple bill, with its 
far-reaching scope, would affect, specifi- 
cally, all Federal statutes on labor-man- 
agement relations, agriculture, food and 
drugs, criminal law, interstate commerce, 
and countless other subjects of both 
National and State legislation. 

Now, if we are serious in our deter- 
mination to detail the areas in which 
Federal statutes shall preempt, then we 
must start immediately the massive job 
confronting us. Passage of this bill 
gives us the very real obligation to re- 
evaluate and reform all existing Federal 
statutes in order to determine whether 
or not each statute shall expressly pre- 
empt State and local laws. 

However, if we are to avoid the 
chaotic situation which could result 
from the countless litigations that could 
stem from passage of this bill, then it 
behooves each of us to consider at this 
time the need to complete this monu- 
mental task of reevaluation and re- 
writing before this session of Congress 
adjourns. And contemplating only a 
start toward the completion of this 
solemn responsibility, I cannot see how 
we, in good faith, can adjourn before 
Christmas. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
objection to legislation to correct the sit- 
uation which arises from the Supreme 
Court decision in the Steve Nelson case in 
which the Court held that the U.S. Con- 
gress assumed the whole burden of pro- 
tecting the Federal Government against 
subversion when it passed the Smith Act. 
The negation of 42 separate States 
sedition laws by this decision was not a 
desirable legal development and cer- 
tainly not one to improve Federal-State 
relationships. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, 
however, does not justify those who 
differ to use this decision as a means of 
writing off and destroying established 
Federal authority. The decision in the 
Steve Nelson case must be corrected, and 
I would be enthusiastically pleased to 
support legislation to that end. If the 
correction of the Steve Nelson case is 
truly the aim of this legislation, why not 
provide statutory language to specifically 
cover the point? 

This bill could very well be called the 
Lawyers Full Employment Act of 1959— 
no other legislation previously enacted 
by Congress could create as great a 
bonanza for lawyers. 

The language of the bill could not be 
made more broad. It would have an 
effect on all substantive Federal law 
written to date. It would affect the 
prospective—or future—enforcement of 
all existing statutes, including the great 
body of Federal law relating to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, railroad safety legis- 
lation, and heavens knows what else. 
Enactment of this legislation would jam 
the judicial system with an avalanche 
of revitalized litigation to determine 
rights under the new language. It 
would fester and erode established Fed- 
eral authority in domestic affairs as the 
Bricker amendment attacks Federal 
sovereignty in international affairs. 

I have not been happy with the wide- 
spread growth of Federal authority. But 
it has developed because of the back- 
ward reluctance of some of the several 
States to cope with major problems such 
as unemployment, social security, and 
equality of opportunity. There appears 
to be no alternative way to guarantee 
substantial fulfillment of necessary ob- 
jectives in preserving and improving the 
common social good. The 50 separate 
State governments united with the Fed- 
eral Government as they have been in 
the administration of social legislation 
have accomplished much. The 50 States, 
however, are individually in no better 
position to protect the American citizen 
from economic suppression than from 
external aggression. One force is as evil 
as the other. 

What could an individual State do 
about monopoly practices in a sister 
State which extorts from its citizens at 
the market place? Shall we encourage 
monopoly practices which would permit 
Michigan to extort rigged automobile 
prices from the citizens of other States? 
Should the Great Lakes States and those 
of the upper Missouri Basin conserve 
their fresh waters and dry up the ship 
channels of the Mississippi Delta? 
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Should Ohio prohibit the importation of 
tobacco to protect the public health? 
Should Florida and California pass laws 
prohibiting the entry of travelers unless 
they possess a visitor’s visa in the form 
of a round-trip ticket and enough funds 
to sustain them for the period of their 
stay? Should the home-building codes 
of steel-producing Pennsylvania outlaw 
the use of inflammable Oregon and 
Washington timber in the interests of 
public safety? 

If the States exercise the power re- 
verted to them in H.R, 3, Pennsylvania 
might keep or arbitrarily rig the price 
of its coal, Michigan its automobiles, the 
Northwest its timber, the Southwest its 
gas, and Florida its orange juice. 

H.R. 3 is substantially a right-to- 
legislate-the-Federal-Government - out- 
of-business law. By substituting State 
law for the Supreme Court’s determina- 
tion of congressional intent in all legis- 
lation heretofore enacted—an aggressive 
attack would be made on desirable and 
necessary Federal authority. 

The equal and uniform application of 
essential law would be substituted for the 
competitive and advantage-providing 
law of the several States. Order would 
be traded in for a new kind of disorder 
designed to create profitable advantages 
for individuals who covet that right in 
the name of States rights. 

I urge that this bill be defeated. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
for a brief observation. 

We have a Kentucky case that is a 
concrete example of exactly what hap- 
pens to a State law as a result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Nelson case. 

Not too long ago a man—and his 
wife—by the name of Braden, Carl and 
Anne Braden, were indicted, tried, and 
convicted of the crime of sedition in 
Louisville, Jefferson County, in violation 
of a Kentucky law on the subject matter. 

In this particular case the sedition was 
Spreading the gospel of communism by 
the circulation of printed matter and 
other overt acts. 

The jury found these two Bradens 
guilty and fixed their punishment at 15 
years in the State penitentiary, plus a 
fine of $5,000. Their attorney appealed 
the case and while they were out on 
bond, and before the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, which is our Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth, could ren- 
der a decision, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down the now 
famous Nelson case and—free as a con- 
vict on a parole—out went the Bradens. 

As a result of this most unfortunate 
Supreme Court decision, these two card- 
carrying, dues-paying, Communist- 
preaching American citizens are literally 
thumbing their noses at our Kentucky 
and Federal laws, and what is infinitely 
worse, I believe, is the fact that they are 
right back in business doing the same 
thing all over again. 
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Enactment of H.R. 3 will help to cor- 
rect this horrible situation. How can we 
demand or secure respect for our laws if 
we let these Communists roam our 
streets, continue their activities, and 
laugh at the very law that they use to 
protect their constitutional rights? 

It has been said here today by the op- 
ponents of this bill that to enact this law 
would be to open up a Pandora’s box of 
laws against civil rights, against labor, 
the railroads, and so forth. Now, as one 
from a border State—actually south of 
the so-called Smith & Wesson line—I 
voted for the last civil rights bill. I 
yield to no man in my defense of the 
rights and privileges of our people—but 
I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that 
a State cannot indict, try, and convict 
those who actually destroy it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 3) to establish 
rules of interpretation governing ques- 
tions of the effect of acts of Congress 
on State laws, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


RESIGNATION FROM U.S. 
DELEGATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


JUNE 19, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Capitol Building 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: It is with regret 
that I must advise that it will be impos- 
sible for me to be a member of the U.S. 
delegation from the House of Representa- 
tives to the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group. 

Your courtesy in the matter is much ap- 
preciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hamer H. BUDGE, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted, 
There was no objection. 


BERLIN RESOLUTION 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, our dip- 
lomatic representatives have just re- 
turned from 7 weeks of negotiations in 
Geneva. ‘These negotiations developed 
from a situation created by the Soviet 
leadership last fall. The Soviet ruling 
group deliberately manufactured a crisis 
in what had been an undisturbed sit- 
uation in Berlin. Having created a sit- 
uation of tension, they proposed that 
we join in negotiations to reduce that 
tension. They reinforced their pro- 
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posal for talk with an ultimatum which 
in its subsequent qualified and modified 
forms is hardly less presumptuous. 

Along with our allies, we have nego- 
tiated in good faith through some 30 
meetings. With the talks deadlocked 
for the moment, we have not declined 
to negotiate even further after a recess 
of some 3 weeks. We can and should 
continue with patience and willingness 
to explore all avenues toward peaceful 
reconciliation. 

But it is clear that these negotiations 
in Geneva now come down to funda- 
mental differences between the Soviet 
and Western positions. Nothing could 
be clearer than Mr. Gromyko's latest of- 
fering, which states boldly what it is 
that the Soviet ruling group wants. I 
quote a passage from the latest Soviet 
proposal for our written agreement to 
an 18-month time limit on our present 
responsibilities in West Berlin, as re- 
ported yesterday in the New York 
Times: 

It is clear that it is the Soviet intention 
that the Western Powers, upon signing such 
an agreement, would acquiesce in the liqui- 
dation of their responsibility for maintain- 


ing the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin. 


Our diplomatic representatives re- 
jected that proposal. I believe there is 
no question that they represented the 
best interests of the United States and 
that they represented the opinions of 
most Americans who recognize the folly 
of sacrificing the principles of liberty for 
the sake of appeasing a totalitarian re- 
gime delivering an ultimatum. 

I believe that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to reinforce the positions taken by 
our negotiators at Geneva. It is vitally 
important that there be no mistake 
about American solidarity on these is- 
sues, and there is no better way to un- 
derscore the American position than an 
unequivocal congressional resolution. 

I proposed that the House adopt a 
resolution, with the Senate concurring, 
endorsing the conduct of our diplomatic 
representatives at Geneva. 

But it is not enough for us simply to 
go on record about what we are against. 
I believe we must state as clearly what 
we are for, and why we are for it. 

Therefore I have introduced a resolu- 
tion endorsing the U.S. positions at 
Geneva which makes clear that we 
stand upon the principles of liberty not 
merely for our own protection but be- 
cause the surest path towards peace is 
the path of the extension of those prin- 
ciples. In this there is a powerful mes- 
sage for the ordinary peoples of the 
Soviet Union who aspire to a better 
standard of living and a better standard 
of life. Let us declare unequivocally and 
without condescension that our hopes 
for the West Berliners are for that kind 
of secure future of self-respect and in- 
dividual opportunity which most Soviet 
citizens want for themselves. Let us 
show clearly that what stands in the 
way of that future, what produces inter- 
national tension, is plainly and simply 
the propagandistic dogma employed by 
the Soviet ruling This is an 
ideology of hostility and tension. 
Without the Soviet monopoly on in- 
ternal communications this dogma 
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would be revealed as historical nonsense, 
contrary not only to our aspirations but 
to the aspirations of the Soviet people 
themselves. This is a matter of truth, 
not mere propaganda. I propose that 
we convey this message to them. 

The situation in the negotiation over 
Berlin may be unfortunate, and it may 
be risky, but the questions involved have 
been distilled to the essence of the ten- 
sions existing between the United States 
and the U.S. S. R. There is no time to be 
lost in making absolutely clear that our 
position is one of solidarity, not simply 
because we decline to be intimidated in 
the game of power politics but because 
we have a vision of a future of peace in 
which the ordinary aspirations and dig- 
nity of men everywhere are served by 
liberty and sustained by justice. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the resolu- 
tion I propose follows, I hope it will re- 
ceive the consideration and support of 
this body: 

Whereas the United States and the Soviet 
Union, allies in victory over the aggressive 
totalitarianism of Nazi Germany, entered 
freely and in good faith into solemn mutual 
declarations of intent to maintain the peace 
and to preserve it by furthering conditions 
of democracy which, being truly responsive 
to the needs and wants of peoples, would 
serve as safeguards against a repetition of 
irresponsible and intemperate state policies 
leading to international tension and hos- 
tilities; and 

Whereas during the period of time since 
the end of those hostilities the United 
States has constantly sought to perform in 
good faith its agreed responsibilities and has 
contributed to the growth of stability and 
democracy in those areas in which its re- 
Sponsibilities have applied, specifically in 
Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the western sectors of the city of Berlin, 
with the result that those areas have recov- 
ered from postwar devastation and have re- 
placed the former totalitarian instruments 
of rule with genuinely democratic institu- 
tions, progressing at the same time to a gen- 
eral standard of life and living higher than 
those existing in those areas at any time 
before; and 

Whereas during this same period of time 
international tension has developed wher- 
ever conditions of liberty remained lacking, 
particularly in the German Democratic Re- 
public where workers, agitating for im- 
proved labor conditions and seeking the sup- 
port of Soviet authorities for the realiza- 
tion of their rightful demands, were dis- 
persed by force of Soviet arms; and in the 
Peoples Republic of Hungary where work- 
ers and students, leading a revolution of the 
entire nation and proclaiming their desire 
for everlasting friendship with the Soviet 
Union along with strict neutrality, were in 
fact suppressed by Soviet armed forces after 
the total collapse of the so-called Peoples 
Republic Government, with the result of 
thousands of Soviet and Hungarian casual- 
ties; and 

Whereas during this same period inter- 
national tension has been further caused 
and fostered by artificial barriers to com- 
munication among peoples and by repeated 
assertion by Soviet authorities that allegedly 
there exist fundamental ideological reasons 
for a condition of competition and hostility 
between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and 
the people of the United States; and 

Whereas in an instance of international 
tension involving the status of the city of 
Berlin, a tension wholly contrived in a situ- 
ation otherwise peaceable and undisturbed, 
Soviet authorities expressed a desire for dis- 
cussions aimed at reducing international 
tension and the diplomatic representatives 
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of the United States, Great Britain and 
France have now participated in seven weeks 
of discussions without finding any evidence 
of Soviet willingness to join in eliminating 
the true sources of international tension: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the course of U.S. par- 
ticipation in discussions among the allies up 
to now be, and hereby is, endorsed by the 
Congress, and that the following principles 
continue to govern the effort of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in seeking the 
resolution of all questions under discussion: 

1. The United States deplores continued 
international tension and will seek to resolve 
all matters of disagreement by all peaceful 
means consonant with principles of justice 
and human rights. 

2. The United States will continue to up- 
hold its international responsibilities, in- 
cluding those to West Berlin, and will enter 
into no revisions of U.S. responsibilities 
which would deprive, or be tantamount to 
depriving the people of West Berlin of the 
achievements of democracy and peaceful re- 
construction which they have realized since 
the end of the war against Nazi Germany. 

3. The United States deplores as detrimen- 
tal to peaceful relations any dogma which 
creates fear and tension by professing the 
inevitability of antagonisms between nations 
or so-called classes. The United States con- 
sequently deplores the maintenance of state 
monopolies of communications which pre- 
vent mutual understanding by fostering ig- 
norance and the spread of notions which 
freely examined in relation to the facts of 
history and present reality would wither 
away as meaningless propaganda. The 
United States, therefore, holds that all gov- 
ernments possess a present opportunity and 
duty to contribute to reduction of interna- 
tional tension through the preservation and 
extension of means of unrestricted interna- 
tional and internal communications. 

4. The United States reaffirms the friend- 
ship of the American people for the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and welcomes with re- 
spect the great scientific and artistic achieve- 
ments which have been the fruit of the in- 
telligence and work of Soviet citizens. The 
American people hold that, in common with 
all peoples, they share with the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. the same basic aspirations for 
@ better standard of life and a better stand- 
ard of living. For it is in the nature of man 
to want for himself and for his children 
ever-increasing opportunities for full and 
free individual development through unre- 
stricted learning and undisturbed family life 
under circumstances of security derived from 
peace with justice, to the end that each may 
serve society as an enlightened citizen while 
serving himself in the satisfaction of rightful 
wants for adequate food, better housing, bet- 
ter health, better education, unlimited cul- 
tural experience, and improved goods dis- 
tributed equitably, efficiently, and cheaply. 
The American people look to the time when 
all peoples can cooperate in seeking these 
ends, striving together against the common 
obstacles of disease, poverty, fear, and coer- 
cion. To the American people the accom- 
plishments and exertions of the Soviet peo- 
ples can never be a threat or danger when 
they are devoted to the service of the Soviet 
peoples as they freely decide; be it further 

Resolved, That the President be, and here- 
by is, instructed to communicate this resolu- 
tion to the Goyernment of the Soviet Union 
as a declaration of the elected legislative 
representatives of the United States, with 
the request that the Government of the 
Soviet Union publish this text for the infor- 
mation of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
through the means of public communication 
available to the Government of the Soviet 
Union. 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS CAUSE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 13 years, since becoming a Member 
of the Congress, it has been my privilege 
and duty to remind my colleagues of the 
pitfalls that would develop through the 
continuation of our present trade poli- 
cies. 

Now that our imports are in excess of 
our exports, we find our economy being 
dangerously affected, due in a large part 
to our present tendency of exporting 
American capital to build industries in 
order to exploit and take advantage. of 
the lower wage levels paid to workers in 
foreign plants. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission, an arm 
of the Congress, is charged primarily 
with protecting American industries 
from excess imports. The Commis- 
sion finds itself handicapped in two 
major directions. First, the tendency of 
the President to set aside the findings of 
the Commission; and, second, lack of 
funds which would enable the Commis- 
sion to send staff members abroad to 
ascertain the details of production, in- 
cluding wages and working conditions. 

Iam at present preparing an article for 
inclusion in the Recorp under the cap- 
tion, “Is It Smart To Buy Imports?” 
This will deal largely with the battle 
that is now being waged by the Amer- 
ican dealers and American producers. 
The extent to which this practice of buy- 
ing abroad has developed is one of the 
major factors that has led to the loss of 
our boasted balance of trade which we 
have enjoyed for the past 40 years. 

Now we face a new menace in that 
many American firms are setting up 
production facilities abroad to produce 
articles for import that should be pro- 
duced in American plants in order to 
protect American jobs and to eliminate 
unemployment in this period of so-called 
national prosperity. 

In order to bring this matter more 
forcibly to the attention of my col- 
leagues, I would like to read into the 
Recorp certain correspondence between 
the Honorable Carl Gainer, a member of 
the State Senate of West Virginia, and 
Mr. T. R. Hodgkins, president of the 
Forster Manufacturing Co., of Farming- 
ton, Maine, parent company of the Wal- 
lace Corp. which operates a clothespin 
factory and papermill at Richwood, 
W. Va., pointing out the possibility that 
instead of enlarging their facilities at 
Richwood they plan to set up factories 
abroad. Mr. Hodgkins’ letter to Senator 
Gainer follows: 

‘WALLACE CORP., 
Richwood, W. Va., June 9, 1959. 
Mr. CARL E. GAINER, 
Richwood, W. Va. 

Dear Cart: I was very glad to receive your 
letter of June 6 and am attaching two let- 
ters of recent date with Mr. Ritter that re- 
fer to the situation we find ourselves in at 
the moment. 

The machinery we have been in the proc- 
ess of constructing will soon be ready for 
installation and the problem now is 
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whether to install it in Japan, Sweden, or 
Richwood, W. Va. 

We have had the living hell scared out of 
us by the President of our United States. 
The Reciprocal Trade Act states that if the 
Tariff Commission finds that an industry 
has been injured by imports that relief in 
the form of increased duty or a set quota 
will be granted, After several years of hear- 
ings before the Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington, our industry got a verdict from the 
Commission, yoting 6 to 0, that it was in- 
jured by imports and recommended to the 
President a quota on imports. The Presi- 
dent turned this down and gave the indus- 
try a small 10-cent increase in duty which 
did not in any way ameliorate the injury. 

The industry attempted in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, with the very able sup- 
port of your Senator, to change the act to 
make it compulsory for the President to put 
into effect the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission, This failed of passage. There- 
fore, we are now faced with increased im- 
ports forcing us to curtail production in our 
plants. 

If this continues, we shall enter the im- 
port business, furnishing our foreign sup- 
pliers with the necessary equipment for 
their efficient operations, which will further 
curtail our production in our American 
plants. 

Congressman Battery has introduced an act 
cited as the “Trade Agreements Adjustment 
Act of 1959,” which will, in his words, “have 
the effect of restoring to Congress the func- 
tion that it should never have relinquished.” 

If his act is passed we have every confi- 
dence that the Tariff Commission will 
recommend, and the President must grant, 
relief to industries injured by imports. 

We are, therefore, at the present, awaiting 
the outcome of this bill, and in the mean- 
time laying our plans for a transition to 
becoming an importer instead of a manu- 
facturer of these items should the act fail 
of enactment. 

We are confident, if Congressman Barry's 
act passes, that we can again resume oper- 
ations on woodenware at the Richwood 
plant. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. R. HODGKINS, 


Mr. Speaker, the threatened loss of 
this plant, which has operated success- 
fully in West Virgina for more than a 
half century, is due directly to the ac- 
tion of President Eisenhower in over- 
riding a unanimous decision of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission which recommended 
placing import quotas on the amount 
of clothespins imported from Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, and Japan. Imports 
for 1958 of this type of spring clothespin 
exceeded 2,335,000 gross. The Tariff 
Commission held that anything in ex- 
cess of 650,000 gross would do irrepara- 
ble damage to American producers of 
clothespins. The President’s institution 
of a slight increase in the rate of import 
duty failed miserably to meet the situa- 
tion outlined by the Tariff Commission 
after extensive hearings at which all of 
the producers of clothespins in the 
United States participated. What is 
happening to the plant at Richwood, 
W. Va., is happening in hundreds of 
other instances in the United States. 

My State of West Virginia, which is 
now handicapped by a lack of diversity 
of industries, has lost a score or more 
of its industries over the past 3 years 
either by being forced out of business 
or forced into building plants abroad to 
produce articles that should be produced. 
in my home State which is blessed with 
an abundance of raw materials and 
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which presently has 100,000 of its citi- 
zens unemployed. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
legislation which I introduced at this ses- 
sion of the Congress, H.R. 4846, which 
would deprive the President of his au- 
thority, under the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, to override the 
Tariff Commission in instances that do 
not involve national safety. 

The Constitution vests the exclusive 
right to regulate commerce and to fix 
5 5 in the Congress, not in the Presi- 

ent. 

I have been unable, despite repeated 
efforts, to secure a hearing in the House 
Ways and Means Committee on this leg- 
islation. The committee predicates its 
refusal to hold hearings on the ground 
that legislation of this type is objected 
to by several departments of Govern- 
ment. These departments are a unit in 
saying that nothing should be done to 
impair the friendship with our friends of 
Western Europe. Meanwhile, the wreck 
of American industries goes on relent- 
lessly, and thousands of American work- 
men are being deprived of their right to 
employment. 


A NEW HOME FOR THE OREGON 
SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL FOR 
THIS CENTENNIAL YEAR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Oregon is very proud that it 
gave to the plays of William Shakespeare 
their first permanent American home. 

The Oregon Shakespearean Festival in 
Ashland, founded in 1935 by its present 
producing director Angus L. Bowmer, is 
the oldest Shakespearean Festival and 
Elizabethan theater organization in the 
Western Hemisphere; it is also the only 
theater of its kind in the world. Each 
summer, before growing audiences of in- 
ternational representation, this Oregon 
theater in my district produces four of 
Shakespeare’s plays in an authentic 
Elizabethan manner. The shows are 
staged in the open air, on the same type 
of stage for which Shakespeare wrote, 
presented by a talented company of 
actors and technicians drawn from 
everywhere in the theater world. 


OLD LOCATION CONDEMNED 


This renowned theater organization 
has just passed its most severe crisis. 
Following last year’s season, the stage 
in Ashland—condemned as hazardous— 
had to be dismantled. At that point— 
last October—the future of the Festival 
awaited the pleasure of its patrons. Be- 
cause each year’s box office receipts are 
always used to extend the next season’s 
offerings, there was no building fund in 
the treasury. The entire emergency 
amount of $275,000 had to be solicited 
from the theater’s thousands of far- 
flung audience members. For a time 
last fall, America’s First Elizabethan 
theater was only a hole in the ground 
surrounded by hope. 

But the crisis proved to me one of 
Oregon's and the Festival’s proudest mo- 
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ments. It also proved to be a major 
triumph for American theater. While 
the wreckers were removing the old 
stage, an international fund-raising 
campaign was launched. Literature ex- 
plaining the problem was sent to Festi- 
val patrons—past and present—in all 
parts of the world. 

An intensive drive was undertaken in 
the theater’s home area of Ashland, 
Medford, and Grants Pass. Spirited 
money-raising projects were organized 
in several cities outside the Rogue Val- 
ley of Oregon, including Eugene, Port- 
land, and Salem in Oregon; and in the 
San Francisco Bay and Hollywood re- 
gions of California. 

DRIVE FOR NEW HOME BRINGS INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSE 

The Festival did not have to wait long 
for the pleasure of its patrons. The 
money began to come in immediately 
from audience members scattered around 
the globe. From all quarters, people 
who had attended Festival productions, 
or had heard or read of its work, or had 
heard the theater’s annual presentation 
on the NBC radio network, sent contri- 
butions of all sizes. Some for a dollar. 
Some of hundreds or thousands. 

Businesses gave money and materials. 
School groups allotted portions of their 
treasuries. Theaters throughout the 
West staged benefit performances. Let- 
ters of hope and encouragement came 
clipped to checks with postmarks of all 
areas. Leaders in the theater world 
wired their best wishes, and many of 
them assisted in the fund search. The 
hometown patrons of the Rogue Valley 
dug deep to find the money needed. 
Ashland, site of the theater, with a popu- 
lation of only 8,800, contributed $71,- 
953.34. Almost $250,000 has been col- 
lected. The missing money must still 
be found. But, as contributions con- 
tinue to arrive, I am happy to report 
that the theater's future has been as- 
sured. 

Oregon is not only delighted because 
its Shakespearean Festival can now con- 
tinue its leadership in this type of thea- 
ter; Oregon is equally delighted that the 
future of this festival was made possible 
not only by an Oregonian effort, but by 
the devoted loyalty of audience members 
from all of the United States and several 
other nations. 

Although the Shakespearean Festival 
started in 1935 as a 3-day civic event, 
produced solely for and by the people of 
Ashland, it has now far surpassed that 
modest beginning. It is now, in every 
way, an international theater, recognized 
aes each year for its production integ- 

y. 

Nearly 500 applications were received 
this year for positions in the 1959 com- 
pany. From this group a talented com- 
pany of performers and technicians will 
be assembled. Reservations for next 
summer’s shows are now being filed from 
all areas. 

A BIG YEAR AHEAD—A CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Advance ticket orders indicate that 
1959 will be the Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival's biggest year. It will also be 
Oregon’s activity-packed statewide cen- 
tennial summer. In honor of this mile- 
stone, the festival is preparing to offer 
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centennial visitors an intriguing and 
unique theatrical experience. 

The handsome new stage, patterned 
closely after existing contracts for the 
Fortune Theater of Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don, will be ready in time for the 1959 
opening. Visitors to Ashland will see a 
stage completely unlike any other now in 
use. The audiences will see lavishly cos- 
tumed, beautifully designed, and ex- 
pertly enacted versions of four of Shake- 
speare’s finest plays: “Twelfth Night,” 
“King John,” “Measure for Measure,” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

The productions open on July 28. They 
play nightly in rotation through Septem- 
ber 5. Oregon’s Centennial visitors may 
stop in Ashland for any 4 days during 
the 40-night run and see all four plays. 


To salute the 100th birthday of Oregon 


and the unveiling of the theater’s new 
stage, the festival is also planning a 
special production entitled The Masque 
of the New World.” This spectacle com- 
bined the pageantry of drama, dance, 
and music and will act as prolog for 
each performance of “Twelfth Night.” 
Written especially for the festival, the 
masque takes the form of an entertain- 
ment staged in Queen Elizabeth’s court 
to honor the New World feats of Eng- 
land’s three great explorers, Raleigh, 
Drake, and Frobisher. Climax of the 
masque is to be a vision of the New 
World as seen through the eyes of a 
soothsayer and translated by dancers, 
actors, singers, and special stage effects. 

So, because of the help of thousands 
of persons in many States and many 
nations and because of the volunteer 
effort of hundreds of Oregonians and 
because of the determination upon 
which this theater’s dream is based, 
there will indeed be a 1959 edition of 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival in 
Ashland. 

Festival officials, through my words 
today, extend a cordial invitation to 
come to Ashland, Oreg., during the sum- 
mer of 1959. 

We want you to see Shakespeare 
staged in the style for which he wrote. 
Festival officials feel that when you see 
how vividly the words of Shakespeare 
become living words in this kind of pro- 
duction, you will know why audiences 
of worldwide residence cared enough 
about the Oregon Shakespearean Fes- 
tival to finance its building fund and 
assure its future. 

Opening showtime is 8:30 p.m., July 
28, 1959. It will be the first of 40 nights 
of Shakespeare, under the Oregon stars. 
Publicity Director Carl Ritchie can sup- 
ply you with information. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor, for Monday, June 22, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Door xY), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. ASHMORE, Mr. ELLIOTT, and Mr. 
Casey (at the request of Mr. EVERETT), 
for today, on account of official business 
(subcommittee on elections attending 
hearings in Little Rock, Ark.). 
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Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. DELANEY), for Monday, 
June 22, 1959, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mrs. Prost, Mr. SAUND, 
and Mr. RANDALL (at the request of Mr. 
BarinG), for today, on account of official 
business (Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs field trip to Morgantown, 
Pa.). 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, on Wednesday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNN. 

Mr. BorLLING and to include a speech. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. 

Mr. HOLT, 

(At the request of Mr. ARENDS, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. JOHANSEN in six instances. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Roserts in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 23, 1959, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1115. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a notice of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 265 million pounds of coconut 
oil now held in the national stockpile, pur- 
suant to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (53 Stat. 811, as amended; 
50 U.S.C. 98b(e)); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1116. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the quarterly report 
on the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Liquidation Fund-Treasury Department Ac- 
tivities for the period ended March 31, 1959, 
pursuant to Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Liquidation Act, as amended (67 Stat. 
230) and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 
(22 F. R. 4633); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1117. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the slum clearance 
and urban renewal activities of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, in Puerto Rico, July 1958; 
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to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1118. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation liquidation fund, ad- 
ministered by General Services Administra- 
tion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1119. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, relative to the case of United 
States Flare Corporation, C. D. Wailes Cor- 
poration and Associates v. The United States 
(Congressional No. 14-56), pursuant to sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, and to House Resolution 540, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1120. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to the case 
of Ning Nam Wong, A-11049069, involving 
suspension of deportation under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of this Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1121. A letter from the Director, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, trans- 
mitting a copy of his reply to the Comp- 
troller General with reference to the 
General Accounting Office report on their 
examination of the economic and technical 
assistance p for Taiwan for fiscal 
years 1955 through 1957, as administered by 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion under the mutual security program; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1122. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 6, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustration, 
on a review of reports on Blieders Creek, 
New Braunfels, Tex., requested by resolu- 
tions of the committees on public works, 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted February 29, 1956, and June 13, 1956 
(H. Doc. No. 180); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration, 

1123. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Managing Trustee, Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and Disability Insurance 
Trust Funds, transmitting the 19th Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund for the fiscal year ending June. 
30, 1958, pursuant to section 201(c) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended (H. Doc. No. 
181); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 170. 
Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of a publication in connection with 
the exercises of the joint session of Con- 
gress on February 12, 1959; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 567). Ordered to be 
printed. i 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on, House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 258. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of House Report No. 259, current ses- 
sion; without amendment (Rept. No. 568). 
Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. S. 602. An act 
authorizing the Boy Scouts of America to 
erect a memorial on public grounds in the 
District of Columbia to honor the members 
and leaders of such organization, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
569). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 4468. A bill to amend the 
US. Housing Act of 1937 to extend the period 
during which families of veterans and serv- 
icemen may be admitted to public housing 
without regard to the general requirement 
that they be displacees or previous residents 
of substandard housing; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 570). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 7631. A bill to amend the 
act of July 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 492), entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to cooperate with Federal and non- 
Federal agencies in the prevention of water- 
fowl depredations, and for other purposes”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 571). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 7789. A bill to amend para- 
graph (b) of section 401 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 572). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DULSKI: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 6830. A bill to pro- 
vide for uniformity of application of certain 
postal requirements with respect to disclo- 
sure of the average numbers of copies of pub- 
lications sold or distributed to paid sub- 
scribers, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 573). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7881. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of January 16, 1883, to eliminate 
the requirement of apportionment of ap- 
pointments to the competitive civil service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BURDICK (by request): 

H.R. 7882. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7883. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered tanker for 
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operation by the U.S. Maritime Administra- 

tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 

mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 7884. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 7885. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7886. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the circumstances 
under which articles may be imported tem- 
porarily under bond for exportation and 
under which drawback may be allowed upon 
reexportation of articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H.R. 7887. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to reduce the duty on the importa- 
tion of paprika; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H. R. 7888. A bill to designate the new 
lock on the St. Marys River at Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 7889. A bill to require marketing 
quotas for rice when the total supply ex- 
ceeds the normal supply; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 7890. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 with 
respect to the payment of flight pay; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 7891. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing for a program to investigate and eradi- 
cate the predatory dogfish sharks of the Pa- 
cifle coast in order to expand such a pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7892. A bill to facilitate the discov- 
ery and recovery by the States of unclaimed 
personal property in the custody of Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 7893. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that patron- 
age refunds of nonexempt cooperatives made 
on or before the 15th day of the 9th month 
following the close of a taxable year shall be 
considered as made on the last day of such 
taxable year; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 7894. A bill to implement the Con- 
stitution by amending title 4 of the United 
States Cede; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution 
endorsing the American diplomatic position 
at the Geneva talks and affirming princi- 
ples governing U.S. efforts to reduce interna- 
tional tension in Europe; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to a world fair in 1963; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to endorsing a U.S. policy of 
firmness in dealing with the Soviet Union, 
and earnestly recommending that the United 
States of America and its allies adopt and 
maintain a foreign policy that will not yield 
remaining free land to Communist aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the Federal excise tax levied on 
telephone and telegraph services; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7895. A bill for the relief of Gloria 
Anne Loveday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 7896, A bill for the relief of Silberio 
Mendoza-Arrellano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7897. A bill for the relief of Irene 

Burda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7898. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Cancelliere; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7899. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
Kalagridis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 7900. A bill for the relief of Edmond, 
McCullough Stapleford; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY (by request) : 

H.R. 7901. A bill for the relief of North 
American Philips Co., Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
received from Melvin J. Maas, Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 


Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, a copy of the special report of 
that committee to the President. 

By and large, the report is an illu- 
minating review of the cooperative efforts 
by the administration and the Depart- 
ments of Labor; Commerce; and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as well as the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission and the 
Veterans’ Administration, for improv- 
ing programs in this field. The objec- 
tive is to enable those individuals un- 
fortunately handicapped to have a 
greater opportunity to be productive, 


economically independent citizens of 
their communities. 

The general topics considered by the 
Special Advisory Council included: 

First. “Hire the handicapped—it is 
good business”; 

Second. A review of the performance 
of physically impaired workers in the 
manufacturing industry; 

Third. Efforts to tell foreign countries 
of the American interest in rehabilita- 
tion; and 

Fourth. Broader public education on a 
true understanding of the safe work 
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performance of the handicapped; and 
others. 

In addition, the Advisory Council re- 
viewed such programs as: Services to 
the handicapped; counseling; voca- 
tional rehabilitation; and other con- 
structive efforts to brighten the outlook 
for the physically handicapped. 

All of us regret, of course, that there 
are a substantial number of our citizens 
who, for a variety of reasons, find them- 
selves physically impaired. It is always 
gratifying, however, to note that a vast 
majority of these do not suffer similar 
impairment in  outlook—in spirit. 
Rather, they have demonstrated real 
courage through admirable efforts to 
adjust to their circumstances and, at 
the same time, find ways and means to 
work at responsible jobs, to carry on 
family relationships, and to integrate 
themselves as useful, constructive citi- 
zens in their communities. 

The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, I believe, has made a construc- 
tive contribution to better understand- 
ing of the problems faced by these in- 
dividuals, to working out programs of 
opportunity for them and to increase 
public understanding of their real needs. 

The report, I believe, merits the atten- 
tion not only of the Senate, but of people 
throughout the country. The overall ob- 
jective is to attempt to assure that all of 
our citizens, including those with impair- 
ments through no fault of their own, can 
and should be provided an opportunity to 
lead a useful, constructive, independent 
life. 

As an illustration of the constructive 
work by the President’s Committee, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the report, reflecting the fine 
work of Federal departments and agen- 
cies, printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Since the last meeting of this council, the 
Bureau of Employment Security has con- 
tinued to emphasize seryices to the handi- 
capped, with particular reference to the aims 
and objectives of Public Law 565. The past 
year began during a serious economic mal- 
adjustment, in which many more workers 
than usual were unemployed, and job open- 
ings were drastically curtailed. As the year 
closed, the economy was slowly but steadily 
progressing toward normalcy. During the 
year the Employment Service increased its 
efforts to maintain employment opportunities 
for the handicapped at the highest possible 
level. 

SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED 

During 1958 State agencies received the 
greatest number of applications of handi- 
capped applicants ever—472,659—a number 
5.6 percent greater than the total for such 
applications in the previous year. This rate 
of increase was not as sharp as that experi- 
enced for new applications by all applicants, 
which was 13.4 percent above the 1957 total. 
These ratios indicate that relatively fewer 
handicapped persons than workers in gen- 
eral sought the assistance of the Employ- 
ment Service during the year. This fact 
might be taken as an indication that em- 
ployers are responding to the President’s 
Committee’s appeal to not only hire the 
handicapped, but to retain them on the same 
basis as other workers. 
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The placement of all applicants declined 
during the past year, and that of handi- 
capped applicants followed the general trend. 
A 12.7 percent decrease from the 1957 figure 
for nonagricultural placements of handi- 
capped jobseekers occurred, with such place- 
ments totaling 250,757 for 1958. This de- 
crease is somewhat sharper than the decline 
experienced for similar placements of appli- 
cants in general, and seems to indicate that 
the handicapped found competition with 
nonimpaired workers not quite as favorable 
as would be desired. 

Despite the unfavorable economic situa- 
tion employment service agencies were able 
to place 5,299 of the 10,858 rehabilitated 
clients of State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies referred to them. The placement 
of such persons was undertaken in acordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 565, which 
require State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies to make maximum use of the services 
and facilities of State employment service 
agencies in the placement of rehabilitated 
clients. 

Counseling service was provided to 152,104 
handicapped applicants in 1958, who com- 
prised approximately 32 percent of all handi- 
capped applicants registered by the State 
agencies. 

The emphasis placed upon service to the 
severely disabled by the Bureau was in- 
creased during the past year. Intensified 
efforts on behalf of this group are more 
necessary than ever when there is a short- 
age of job openings. Our placement and 
counseling services to these people were 
therefore augmented by more extensive job 
development efforts and by stress in coun- 
seling upon broader exploration of occupa- 
tional possibilities and adequate preparation 
for employment. Since many of the severely 
handicapped appeared at public employment 
offices in need of medical, vocational train- 
ing, and other services before they could be 
considered ready for employment, the Em- 
ployment Service found it necessary to refer 
them to State rehabilitation agencies and 
to other agencies for these services. Another 
example of the emphasis which was given 
to serving severely disabled groups was the 
establishment or expansion, in several 
States, of specialized programs for mental 
hospital discharges and for the mentally re- 
tarded. Such programs were in operation 
in various States, including New York, Ili- 
nois, Rhode Island, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, Wyoming and Ari- 
zona, 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


Effective cooperation with other agencies 
in serving severely disabled persons requires 
coordination of services, mutual understand- 
ing of the programs and responsibilities of 
the several agencies, and the exchange of 
information about, or useful in helping, the 
persons served. In order to develop more 
effective cooperation, the Employment Serv- 
ice has joined with rehabilitation agencies 
in training activities to increase the knowl- 
edge and skills of the staffs of both agencies. 
Much of this training has been provided 
through grants from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and has been conducted in 
institutes, conferences, and courses dealing 
with the rehabilitation and placement prob- 
lems of various seriously disabled groups. 
For example, an institute was conducted at 
Pennsylvania State University in July 1958, 
which was attended by State agency and 
Federal representatives of both employment 
and rehabilitation services in the North 
Central and the Atlantic Seaboard States. 
This institute considered the employment 
and rehabilitation problems of older car- 
diacs, the blind, dischargees from mental 
hospitals, and the mentally retarded. A 
similar institute—attended by key person- 
nel in the Pacific coastal area, Hawaii and 
Alaska—was just recently held at San Fran- 
cisco State Colege. In these sessions, the 
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problems of placing difficult-to-place clients 
of the rehabilitation agencies were consid- 
ered. 


IMPROVING RESOURCES FOR COUNSELING 


We have observed that counseling service 
of a high quality is a critical requirement 
for many disabled persons who must make 
suitable occupational choices or job adjust- 
ments. One of the fundamental require- 
ments of such counseling is the availability 
of accurate and extensive information about 
the physical and other demands of occupa- 
tions, so that realistic judgments may be 
made concerning their suitability for dis- 
abled workers. During the past year, we 
have made much progress on a project to 
collect and organize rather detailed first- 
hand information about the usual physical 
demands of thousands of jobs. When com- 
pleted, this new fund of information will 
verify and supplement data that we now 
have, and will enable counselors and others 
to expand the range of occupations which 
may be considered in seeking suitable em- 
ployment for handicapped individuals. 


COOPERATION WITH THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE 


The Bureau of Employment Security and 
the State agencies continued the active sup- 
port of the President's Committee's pro- 
grams, which we have been pleased to pro- 
vide for so many years. The national office 
staff of this Bureau has worked closely with 
the Committee in a consultative capacity to 
help keep it informed on matters relative to 
its programs and objectives and in assisting 
the Committee in determining matters of 
program planning and emphasis, In most 
States, the members of the employment sery- 
ice staff played a vital role in carrying out 
programs of the President’s and Governors’ 
committees, and in many instances held 
executive offices on the Governors’ commit- 
tee. The presence of so many employment 
service people at the last annual meeting 
of the President's Committee was evidence 
of their belief in, and the zeal with which 
they work for, the objectives of the Com- 
mittee. State and Federal persons were also 
active in the six regional meetings sponsored 
by the Committee during the year and in 
the nationwide activities observing NEPH 
Week. An achievement of which the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security is modestly 
proud is the prompt duplication and distri- 
bution to State agencies of the draft guide. 
“Facilities in Public Buildings for Persons 
With Ambulatory Impairments,” recently 
prepared by the Veterans’ Administration for 
the President’s Committee. We believe that 
we have an obligation to make the offices 
through which the handicapped are served 
as accessible and as comfortable for them as 
possible, and we have strongly urged the 
State agencies to adopt the principles con- 
tained in this document when altering exist- 
ing premises or when acquiring new offices. 
During the past year the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has, of course, prepared and 
distributed to the State agencies informa- 
tional and promotional materials designed 
for use during NEPH Week or on a year- 
round basis. Also, it has purchased and 
placed in each regional office a copy of the 
film “Employees Only” to supplement copies 
otherwise available to State agencies for pro- 
motional purposes. 

The Women’s Bureau joined with the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation in the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet “Help for Handi- 
capped Women,” which describes how dis- 
abled women can be assisted through reha- 
bilitation to become capable homemakers 
and wage earners. 

Of particular interest to the President’s 
Committee and this Council, is the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Standards to improve 
workmen's compensation laws throughout 
the country. This Bureau developed a set 
of standards for such laws which include pro- 
visions for rehabilitation of the injured 
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worker and for second injury funds that will 
help to eliminate the objection of employers 
to handicapped workers based on the fear 
of excessive liability for a second injury. The 
advantages of these provisions have been em- 
phasized to many interested groups particu- 
larly to the Council of State Governments, 
and the legislative adoption of such provi- 
sions by the States has been urged. 

We know that important accomplishments 
of the President's Committee and the Gov- 
ernors’ and local committees have helped us 
immeasurably in our efforts to improve em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped 
workers. Without such help, our task dur- 
ing the difficult year just passed, would have 
been much more difficult. 

JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


It is a pleasure to meet with you for this 
annual assessment of our efforts to restore 
more handicapped people to useful places 
in American society. The work which the 
President’s Committee and our departments 
and agencies are doing to bring more handi- 
capped people into useful employment is a 
phase of the Federal Government's activi- 
ties which never fails to stir my enthusiasm. 


WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 


I am happy to report another year of 
growth, improvement and accomplishment 
on the part of the agencies of our Depart- 
ment as they relate to the problems of dis- 
ease, injury and disability. As most of you 
know, many of our agencies are concerned 
with the varied problems of disability. The 
National Institutes of Health and other 
units of the Public Health Service, the old 
age and survivors insurance system, the 
Children's Bureau, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, as well as the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, all are concerned in very real 
and direct ways with disability in one or 
more of its various stages. 


ADVANCES IN THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

You will be interested, I am sure, in some 
of the highlights of last year’s achievements 
in advancing the Federal-State program of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Number rehabilitated: Another new record 
was established in 1958, when nearly 75,000 
handicapped individuals received rehabilita- 
tion services and were established in useful 
jobs. This was an increase of more than 
3,000 over the previous year. 

Number seryed: Another measure of 
growth is the fact that over a quarter of a 
million handicapped persons were served by 
the State rehabilitation agencies last year. 
The figure represents an increase of 8.3 per- 
cent over the previous year, and offers great 
encouragement for further increases in the 
number to be rehabilitated in the coming 
years. 

The severely disabled: And equally impor- 
tant gain has been in the number of severely 
disabled individuals who are served by the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
The proportion has been going up steadily 
in recent years and in 1958, 10 percent more 
severely disabled received services than in 
the preceding year. Associated with this— 
and reflecting the same trend—is the in- 
creased use of rehabilitation centers and 
related facilities for evaluating and restoring 
disabled people. In 1958, over 8,000 handi- 
capped people received services in such fa- 
cilities—an increase of 21 percent over 1957. 

Growth of State agencies: As most of you 
know, the State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies have been confronted with a moun- 
tainous task for these past 4 years—the 
vastly increased number of people demand- 
ing services, the appearance of more and 
more severely disabled people who require 
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their services, the introduction of the dis- 
ability benefits provisions under social se- 
curity, etc. With this in mind, we have 
been especially pleased to note the growth 
of the State rehabilitation agency staffs to 
meet this heavy workload. Their staffs for 
this year will exceed 4,200 people—an in- 
crease of about 300 over last year—and an 
increase of 1,500 (55 percent) over 1954. 

Research: One of the most heartening 
phases of all our rehabilitation activities is 
the program of research and demonstration 
grants. In the swift-moving field of modern 
rehabilitation, the work we will be doing 
tomorrow will be heavily influenced by the 
research underway today. 

Last year the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation approved grants to launch 81 
new projects, dealing with a wide range of 
diverse rehabilitation problems. Currently 
over 150 such research investigations and 
demonstrations are underway. 

Training professional personnel: One of 
the most realistic problems facing the ex- 
pansion in rehabilitation today is the need 
for a drastic increase in the number of pro- 
fessionally trained persons to provide serv- 
ices to the handicapped. To help meet this 
need, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
administers a program of training grants 
designed principally to do three things: 
(1) To help strengthen teaching programs 
in universities; (2) To give some financial 
support to students at the graduate level 
who are pursuing specialized training toward 
a rehabilitation career; and (3) To provide 
short, intensive training courses for rehabil- 
itation workers in specialized fields. 

I am happy to report splendid progress in 
the development of this training program. 
In 1954, before the new act authorized such 
a training program, only about a dozen 
graduates in rehabilitation counseling were 
becoming available each year to meet the 
staffing needs of the State rehabilitation 
agencies and other programs. At present, 
more than 300 graduate students are finish- 
ing their graduate work each year, and en- 
tering the State agency programs and others. 

In the medical field, traineeship grants 
were made this year to 30 approved residency 
training programs in physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, covering traineeships for 
about 145 physicians. To provide basic re- 
habilitation instruction for students in 
medical schools, grants are now being made 
to 25 of the 82 approved schools of medi- 
cine. 

Other grants are helping to offset the 
shortages in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and other fields. Last year we com- 
pleted the first year’s operation of a train- 
ing grant program for speech and hearing 
therapy—which has been one of the most 
crucial shortage areas in the entire rehabili- 
tation field. 


OTHER RELATED ACTIVITIES 

We have taken pleasure in joining with 
the President’s Committee and other agen- 
cles in the series of regional meetings sched- 
uled for this winter and the coming spring. 
I am informed that the meetings at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. and at Indianapolis were 
highly successful. We look forward to 
equally productive gatherings at Dallas in 
April and Atlantic City in May. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has been deeply involved with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee in the four ad hoc com- 
mittees which have been investigating cer- 
tain phases of the problems of the handi- 
capped, on a project basis and the reports 
from Miss Switzer indicate that very sub- 
stantial progress has been made. I am glad 
that we will be hearing the full reports of 
the committees at this meeting and I assure 
you that we expect to give every possible 
help in completing these assignments. 

I have reserved for my final comment the 
highly successful work of the Coordinator’s 
Committee in our Department. This group 
of personnel officials, representing the agen- 
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cies of our Department, has done a remark- 
able job of practicing what all of us preach— 
the employment of the handicapped. In the 
19 months since the Committee was estab- 
lished, 590 handicapped persons have been 
hired in our Department. The net annual 
increase in their salaries, as a result of our 
hiring policy, has totaled $770,131. At the 
same time, we have acquired competent work- 
ers who contribute as fully to the Depart- 
ment as our able-bodied employees. 

In summary, then, we have enjoyed a year 
of substantial progress in our efforts to bring 
more handicapped men and women into use- 
ful and productive places in life. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity to carry forward this 
work in close cooperation with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and the other Federal 
agencies. 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


While, unlike some other agencies repre- 
sented on the Advisory Council, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce does not have a basic 
mission in broadening job opportunities for 
the handicapped, we are nonetheless eager 
to support this program in every way possi- 
ble to help insure its success. We sincerely 
feel that the business community, as well as 
the Government, has profited a great deal, 
and can profit considerably more by aggres- 
sively exploiting the opportunity to utilize 
this valuable manpower resource. 

Here are some of the Department's recent 
activities which might be of interest to the 
Council: 

1. Trade fairs. We have made arrange- 
ments to include exhibits on utilization of 
the physically handicapped as a regular part 
of the International Trade Fair program. 
This will provide a new and effective medium 
for publicizing efforts to insure equal em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped per- 
sons and will demonstrate to other nations 
our efforts to utilize these people. 

2. Lobby exhibit. As you know, we have 
a regular program of exhibits in the lobby 
of the Commerce Building which attracts a 
great deal of pulic interest. We are cur- 
rently featuring the new exhibit developed 
by the President’s Committee as a part of 
this program. We feel that this display of 
the exhibit will very effectively promote the 
Committee's program. 

3. Business Advisory Council. The Depart- 
ment has made the Council membership list 
available to the President's Committee for 
distribution of Committee material which 
might be of interest to them. In addition, 
an opportunity was provided this year for the 
distribution of Committee material at a 
Business Advisory Council meeting. Of 
course, it should be realized that our con- 
tacts with the Council on matters not related 
to its primary purpose are necessarily limited. 

4. Internal operations. The Department 
has continued the aggressive program of 
placement and retention of the physically 
handicapped which has received recognition 
by the President’s Committee in the past. 
This program resulted in the placement of 
127 handicapped persons in a wide variety 
of Department jobs during this past year. 
We have strengthened our program through 
the designation of a top staff man as coordi- 
nator of employment of the physically 
handicapped in accordance with the plan 
developed by the Civil Service Commission. 
We have also appointed coordinators for 
each of our bureaus. This has provided us 
with a smooth-working team in this field 
and has enabled us to get the program down 
to the level where results can be achieved. 

5. Attendance at meetings. Department 
Officials have attended all regional meetings 
of the President’s Committee as well as the 
meetings in Washington. 

Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN, U.S. CIVIL SERVICE 
CoMMISSION 


I was not able to attend the meeting of 
this Council held in January of last year, 
but I subsequently had proof that Mr. War- 
ren B. Irons, who was shortly to become our 
executive director, represented the Commis- 
sion, and me personally, in a most able 
fashion. 

This report will cover five points: (1) Our 
coordinator program; (2) publication and 
distribution of the pamphlet “Selective 
Placement”; (3) specific advances in increas- 
ing the employment opportunities for the 
handicapped in the Federal service—special 
reference to position of telephone operator; 
(4) NEPH Week activities; (5) ad hoc com- 
mittee staff work and general comments: 


1. COORDINATOR PROGRAM 


Past: The record will show that at the 
last meeting of the Council we had set a 
definite date in April of 1958 to hold the 
first meeting of the Coordinators for Place- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped in the 
Washington, D.C., area. This meeting, an 
all day affair, was held as scheduled with 
over 200 in attendance. I don’t believe it is 
too immodest to state that the meeting 
came fully up to expectations. 

Follow-ups by correspondence and per- 
sonal visits have been conducted and we are 
glad to say that interest has been main- 
tained and results are being produced, ex- 
cept in a few areas which are being made 
the subject of special attention. We have 
established a practice of referring all appro- 
priate problems to agency coordinators in 
every instance where feasible. 

Future: Another meeting of the coordina- 
tors is planned for mid-July 1959. This is 
to be in conjunction with a 5-day confer- 
ence of the Commission’s Regional Medical 
Officers. Wednesday, July 15, of the week 
of our Medical Officers Conference, they will 
attend the 1-day session of the coordinators 
which is planned for that date, where they 
will take part in the panel discussions. In 
other words, the coordinators meeting will 
serve as a considerable portion of the con- 
ference time our regional medical officers 
will devote to the Commission's program for 
the physically handicapped. 


2. PAMPHLET “SELECTIVE PLACEMENT” 


Past: This was reported in the planning 
stage at the last meeting. We said we were 
going to bring out a publication as a sort of 
an interim stock-taking measure in our con- 
tinuing job analysis activity. This was for 
two purposes: (1) To try out the effective- 
ness of a do-it-yourself (by agency rather 
than Commission people) feature with re- 
spect to analyzing jobs to determine the 
basic or minimal physical capacities; (2) To 
permit us to lock closely at the current edi- 
tion or fifth edition of a Guide for the 
Placement of the Physically Handicapped.” 
Work had been started on the fifth volume 
of this publication and we wanted to see (a) 
whether the present format (individual vol- 
umes devoted to agencies or groups of agen- 
cies) should be maintained; (b) if duplica- 
tion and repetition could be eliminated and 
(c) if the guide could be condensed by em- 
phasis on key or typical positions. 

This pamphlet was received from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office just in time for the 
1958 NEPH Week. Complimentary distribu- 
tion has been made. We are also glad to re- 
port that the Government Printing Office 
has sold several thousand copies and a new 
printing will no doubt be necessary in the 
near future. 

Future: We know that Selective Place- 
ment” is not perfect so we are going to try 
to find out how we can improve it. Also, 
we want to find out the direction our job- 
analysis activities should take and how best 
to proceed further with the guide. 

To accomplish these purposes we are now 
conducting a survey in approximately 30 
of the larger agencies in this area. We have 
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received many very complimentary letters 
of acknowledgment but this is not enough. 
We are not asking for comments by letter 
but we are putting it on a personal visit and 
interview basis. Mr. Carl Murr, our voca- 
tional rehabilitation officer, is conducting 
the majority of these interviews. 

We are saying to the officials we inter- 
view that now the pamphlet has been out 
for approximately 6 months we would ap- 
preciate answers to questions such as these: 
(1) What is your frank opinion of its effec- 
tiveness?; (2) just exactly what use are you 
making of it?; (3) do you think it has any 
definitely weak points?; (4) what would you 
do to increase its usefulness? 

We hope to arrive at all necessary con- 
clusions and have our plans for future 
activities along this line firmed up dur- 
ing the coming year. 


3. SPECIFIC ADVANCES IN INCREASING THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE-——-SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO POSITION OF TELEPHONE OPER- 
ATOR 


Past: Until recently, the physical stand- 
ards for telephone-operator positions re- 
quired vision in at least one eye, without 
exception. In the course of its study of 
telephone-operator positions, the Commis- 
sion found that many blind persons can 
do the work satisfactorily with the use 
of Braille attachments to switchboards, and 
that such attachments can be obtained for 
one-position (80-plug) and _ two-position 
(160-plug) switchboards. After observing 
blind operators use such equipment at the 
Maryland Workshop for the Blind, the Mary- 
land School for the Blind, and the Columbia 
Light House for the Blind, representatives 
of CSC’s Medical Division concluded that 
physical requirements for telephone-oper- 
ator positions in Government should be 
liberalized. General Services Administra- 
tion gave the Commission great assistance 
in this project and that agency has agreed 
to make the attachment available without 
cost to blind operators employed in Gov- 
ernment. I am now pleased to report that 
the Commission’s examination announce- 
ment for the position of telephone operator 
has been amended to admit totally blind 
applicants. 

Future: We are not always able to publi- 
cize our day-to-day work items; however, I 
can assure you that as far as time and re- 
sources permit, we are constantly looking at 
every position under the Commission's juris- 
diction for the purpose of facilitating the 
placement and retention of the physically 
handicapped to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent. 

We have considered the positions I am 
about to refer to on previous occasions, but 
we are again subjecting them to close study 
to see what practical arrangements can be 
worked out to enhance the employment op- 
portunities of the blind. I refer to the posi- 
tions of X-ray darkroom technician, psychol- 
ogist (especially from the research angle) 
and economist. These are examples of the 
occupational areas we are now working in. 


4. NEPH WEEK 


Past: In connection with the 1958 week we 
made every effort to get our instructions and 
guide lines out to our regional offices as early 
as possible. The type of reports of their ac- 
tivities during the week which we wanted 
were outlined very pointedly. They were 
given until January 15 to submit their com- 
plete summary reports. The reports are now 
in and are being studied most carefully and 
critically. 

Future: When the studies of the reports 
from our regions are completed we will rate 
them as outstanding, satisfactory, or as leav- 
ing noticeable room for improvement. The 
regions will be advised individually as to our 
findings and evaluations. Concerted effort 
will be exerted to profit by past experiences 
by using them to develop techniques which 
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will intensify and broaden participation in 
this year’s (1959) NEPH week. 

We have already noted beautifully pre- 
pared reports by certain agency field instal- 
lations which were forwarded by our regions 
that give every indication of wholehearted 
cooperation and very concrete results. It is 
our intention to see that these reports are 
brought to the attention of the heads of the 
agencies concerned. 


5. AD HOC COMMITTEE STAFF WORK 


The Commission was represented on two 
of the four committees which stemmed from 
the last Council meeting. Mr. Irons is a 
member of one committee which has very 
nearly, if not entirely, completed its work. 
Dr. Chapin was chairman of another which 
has not made quite as much progress. I will 
not dwell on the work of these committees 
at any length since their reports are to be 
presented later in this meeting. Suffice it to 
say that I believe that the Commission will 
always stand ready to lend its resources to 
work of this nature. 

As you have no doubt heard, my appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission expires at the end of this month. 
Mr. Roger Jones has been nominated by the 
President to be my successor. 

As I come to close of my work with the 
Civil Service Commission, I want to say to 
you, Mel, and my fellow members of the 
Advisory Council of the President’s Commit- 
tee, that my association with you in our 
common objective of seeing that our handi- 
capped citizens are given every reasonable 
opportunity to make their contributions to 
their Government's work force has been a 
most rewarding experience, Even though I 
will be removed from the Government scene, 
my interest in the handicapped will not 
diminish. 

HARRIS ELLSWORTH, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission. 


REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


If you were to ask me what the Veterans’ 
Administration has done this past year for 
the handicapped, I would say, “very little.” 

But if you were to ask what the VA has 
done to help the handicapped help them- 
selves, my answer would be, very much.” 

For whether you consider VA as an em- 
ployer; or as a rehabilitator of disabled 
veterans; or as a participant in the work 
of the President’s Committee, all of our 
efforts have been directed toward a single 
end: 

To provide the handicapped with a key 
to independence. To help them use the key. 
To help them push open the door, if it 
sticks on its hinges. 

Not charity; not handouts, But inde- 
pendence. 

Well, what has the VA been doing since 
we last met? 


ADMINISTRATOR’S COMMITTEE ON THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Early last year, I appointed an Adminis- 
trator's Committee on the Handicapped, to 
give a new “push,” a fresh impetus, to VA’s 
activities in behalf of the handicapped. 

Its able Chairman, Dr. H. Dwight York, is 
himself temporarily handicapped, at home 
nursing a broken ankle. 

Many of the following VA's achievements 
during the year have stemmed directly from 
the Committee’s inspired leadership. 


A NEW REPORTING SYSTEM 


Exactly how many handicapped men and 
women work for VA? What are their jobs? 
How are they performing their jobs? What 
are their disabilities? 

To answer these any many other ques- 
tions, we have revised our personnel report- 
ing system. I am sure the results will be 
more than a new table of statistics. I 
expect them to be convincing proof, if fur- 
ther proof is needed, that it is good, sound 
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practice to hire the handicapped in all areas 
of VA operations. 

And that it is good, sound practice to hire 
the handicapped everywhere in the United 
States. 

A NEW STATEMENT OF POLICY 

So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing of VA's official position regarding em- 
ployment of the handicapped, a formal 
statement of policy aimed at increasing em- 
ployment of the disabled was issued to all 
VA departments and staff offices. 

A number of other Federal agencies have 
asked for copies of our policy statement. I 
am sure all of you have seen the statement 
but, if not, we have copies for you. 

I might say that it is frank and forth- 
right. It does not hide its exact meaning 
behind a welter of weak words. 

IMPRINT ON VA ENVELOPES 

If you have received mail from the VA 
lately, you may have noticed: Every VA 
envelope now carries the slogan of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee, “Hire the Handicapped; 
It's Good Business.” 

When you consider that the VA sends out 
some 60 million pieces of mail each year, the 
message is gaining coverage. 

BROCHURE FOR SUPERVISORS 

Our Personnel Office has prepared a book- 
let which shows—with picture and text—66 
handicapped VA employees on the job. This 
will go to all VA supervisors and should go 
a long way, I believe, in breaking down any 
remaining prejudice. 

The booklet will be off the press in March. 

ACCESS TO VA BUILDINGS 


We are surveying all VA regional offices, 
hospitals, and centers to find out whether 
all provide easy access for persons in wheel- 
chairs. If not, we will take steps to see 
that they do. 

In central office, we have installed ramps 
for visitors and employees in wheelchairs. 


VENDING STANDS 


A sampling of all VA installations has 
revealed that one-third now have vending 
stands, canteens, or newsstands operated by 
the handicapped. 

the year, the cafeteria in our re- 
gional office in Los Angeles was turned over 
to a blind operator. The cafeteria at our 
St. Paul Center will be put in the hands of 
a blind operator soon. 


VA VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR DISABLED 
VETERANS 

VA's prime responsibility is to the service- 
disabled veteran. In our vocational rehabili- 
tation training program, we have taken a 
number of steps to bring him closer to gain- 
ful employment: 

We are preparing a study of occupations 
held by veterans with epilepsy—which today, 
unfortunately, still sets men aside, as it did 
during the Dark Ages or the Middle Ages. 

And we are working on another study of 
occupations held by the homebound—veter- 
ans so severely disabled they are confined to 
their homes. 

Both should be ready sometime during 
1959. 

They will be used—as are previous VA 
studies of paraplegics and the blind—in the 
counseling of disabled veterans planning on 
vocational rehabilitation training. But they 
also will be available to other agencies and 
to individuals, to help conquer the walls of 
prejudice and to render new hope to the 
handicapped. 

Also, we recently have changed our regu- 
lations to help disabled veterans make a 
smoother and quicker comeback to produc- 
tive employment, 

We now allow disabled veterans to get 
a head start toward independence by begin- 
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ning their vocational rehabilitation while 
they still are patients in our hospitals. 

And we now permit veterans to start their 
training even if they cannot complete it by 
the termination date—so long as some other 
agency, such as a State rehabilitation agency, 
can pick up where we must leave off. 

Also, we now offer job-finding assistance 
and personal counseling to disabled veterans 
after they have completed their training— 
if they are having trouble making a go of 
life, unaided. 

And finally, we now help the seriously dis- 
abled to find sheltered employment, if they 
are not able to compete in the give and take 
of our fast-paced everyday life. 


ONE FINAL WORD 


All these many activities didn’t just hap- 
pen at the VA. They were caused by the 
men and women who work there—men and 
women who consider the cause of jobs for 
the handicapped not just another task, but 
a living and vital crusade. 

They deserve our tribute and our gratitude. 

SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


Inflationary Interest Raise Forced by Fed- 
eral Reserve Strike Against Treasury 
Permits Tax Evasion by Banks and 
$285 Billion Gift From Taxpayer and 
Is Forerunner of Hair-Curling Na- 
tional Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under the dates of June 5 and June 17, 
articles pertaining to the vault cash 
bill, the banks and the money system. 
In these articles I have explained that 
the Federal Reserve System of the 
United States, at a time when Govern- 
ment bonds were stabilized at 2½ per- 
cent went on strike against the Treas- 
ury of the United States and refused 
to buy bonds at that rate, thus forcing 
the Treasury Department to gradually 
increase the interest rate until it is now 
about 2 percent over what it was in 
1952. The effect of this is to cause this 
Government to pay on its public debt 
an additional 2 percent a year or ap- 
proximately $6 billion in interest. These 
are inflationary dollars because they are 
dollars for which the American people 
get nothing additional in return. This 
increase in the public debt has had a 
corresponding effect on the private debt 
of individuals, corporations and munici- 
pal corporations. They are now forced 
to pay this additional interest meaning 
that the banks and other financial in- 
stitutions are collecting untold billions 
of dollars additional in interest each 
year. All of these are inflationary dol- 
lars and the payment has been forced 
upon the people because the Federal 
Reserve banking system went on strike 
against both the Treasury of the United 
States and the public in order to force 
up the interest rate. 
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After interest rates increased, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and others started 
to cry “Wolf, wolf,” but instead cried 
“Inflation, inflation.” This plaintive cry 
was designed as a scare to make the 
American people fearful of what they 
thought was a loss or runaway Ameri- 
ean dollar. The fact is that our price- 
cost index has remained almost station- 
ary for the past 2 years but that this 
upward spiral of interest brought on 
by the bankers strike has had the effect 
of taking the public and the individuals’ 
dollars away on interest without giving 
them anything in return. 

I explained that the interest rate 
could have been stabilized as it was for 
many years under the Truman adminis- 
tration by the Federal Reserve bank con- 
tinuing to support the Treasury bond 
market on the United States. I ex- 
plained that when the banks forced the 
interest rate up, they set up a gimmick 
by which the banks could entirely avoid 
the payment of Federal income taxes. 
I set forth a table showing how it 
worked and how the banks actually 
made a tremendous profit through the 
use of this gimmick in addition to the 
complete avoidance of income taxes. 

The banks have now forced interest 
on the public debt to the statutory ceil- 
ing of 4% percent and the administra- 
tion, with the help of the Federal Re- 
serve System is asking that the interest 
rate be taken off Government bonds so 
that the banks can strike for still higher 
price on the interest rate. If successful, 
this will have the effect of raising the 
interest rate all around the country and 
if the Government pays 5 percent in- 
terest on its debt, the private rate of 
banks will go to 7 percent or 8 percent 
just as it did before 1929. That will cer- 
tainly be inflationary. Then, under the 
guise of stopping inflation which the 
banks will say is getting out of hand, the 
Federal Reserve System, as they have 
announced in the June 15 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, will tighten up 
the Nation’s economy by decreasing the 
amount of money and the flow thereof, 
to a point where small business, home 
builders, and individuals will have to 
compete on the money market at high 
rates of interest with big corporations 
and the Government for an insufficient 
number of dollars to take care of the 
needs of the American Nation. This 
shortage of funds, high interest rates, 
and the inability of small business to get 
loans will make it necessary for the 
banks, who will be required to call their 
loans pursuant to action to be taken by 
the Federal Reserve banks in their drive 
to tighten the money supply, will force 
small business into bankruptcy, will 
cause them to lose everything they have, 
just as in 1929. At that time many were 
slaves to a money system instead of 
money being a tool for men to use. The 
banks are again, through high interest 
rates and a tight money supply, at- 
tempting to get the American public to 
accept this system under the scare that 
we are entered upon a period of run- 
away inflation and that it is either a case 
of accepting tight money or ruination by 
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inflation. This is false and nothing 
could be further from the truth. We 
have no others calling for such a rem- 
edy and if the Federal Reserve banks 
will not support the Treasury bond mar- 
ket of the United States, then this Con- 
gress which is charged with the duty of 
coining money and regulating the value 
thereof, should take such steps as are 
necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
atmosphere that created the depression 
of 1929. We should start by refusing to 
increase the interest rate on Govern- 
ment bonds. We should then amend 
the capital laws, statutes, and so forth, 
to make them apply to banks and thus 
prevent the banks from avoiding the 
payment of income taxes. 

The Federal Reserve bank holds ap- 
proximately $25 billion in reserve funds. 
It is claimed that only $5 billion of this 
money is necessary for the needs of the 
Federal Reserve System and the vault 
cash bill is an attempt by the banks to 
have $15 billion of the money held by the 
Federal Reserve bank credited to the in- 
vidual reserves of the individual bank 
members. These individual banks can 
then issue money at the rate of seven for 
one and could, with this money, create 
$105 billion worth of new money. The 
banks could invest this $105 billion in 5 
percent Government bonds, if the inter- 
est rate is raised, and collect over $5 bil- 
lion a year interest for 30 years on 30- 
year bonds. The country would end up 
paying the banks over the next 30 years 
$285 billion, as follows: 

Billion 
Given in the first instance 
Interest on the bonds purchased with 

this money during the next 30 years 150 
For repurchase of the bonds given 15 
To repurchase the bonds bought by bank 

at end of 30-year period—— 


The banks will have received this $285 
billion from the American Government 
without having invested one penny of 
their own money and it will have 
amounted to 89 ½ billion a year for the 
next 30 years. At the end of this period 
the Government of the United States will 
still owe its present debt of approxi- 
mately $285 billion. This is truly a 
bankers’ “steal.” Let us look for a mo- 
ment at what we could do for, through 
the $20 billion that the Federal Reserve 
bank holds and which it does not need, we 
could have paid back through a separate 
operation, reinvested this reserve in Gov- 
ernment bonds at the same 5 percent in- 
terest, and if they did so and annually 
reinvested the interest received thereon, 
this $20 billion would in 60 years grow 
at an amount that would be adequate to 
pay the entire public debt of $285 billion 
and in addition thereto, the Federal Re- 
serve bank would have received the $20 
billion that it started with and would in 
addition thereto earn approximately $30 
billion more than is needed which could 
defray the cost of the program during 
that period. This could be done without 
costing the taxpayers one penny—and we 
would eliminate our debt in 60 years and 
for the most part they would not have to 
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deal in any security other than US. 
bonds. 

Would it not be better for this country 
to use the reserve funds in this manner 
and pay the public debt than it would be 
to give this reserve back to the Federal 
Reserve member banks without consid- 
eration? Let us be Americans and oper- 
ate for the good of all American citizens. 
Let us not give our stamp of approval to 
special interests. Let us not approve the 
bankers’ “steal.” Let us use this money 
to pay the public debt and let us hold the 
line against inflation by keeping the in- 
terest rate where it is and by taking 
steps against the Federal Reserve bank 
if it persists in following policies that 
will bring about a hair-curling depres- 
sion and wipe out the savings of the 
great majority of the American citizens, 
and all within a few years time. 

Yes, this is a period of prosperity but 
this is the time that plans are being laid 
by those who, innocently or not, would 
bring about the depression which could 
well mean the end of democracy and 
liberty for this Nation. 

DEFEAT THE VAULT CASH BILL 


Please see the diagram attached on 
how the investment of $20 billion would 
pay the national debt in 60 years. [Chart 
omitted in Recorp.] 


Sam Hoffman of Rocketdyne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, recently Sam 
Hoffman of Rocketdyne—a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc.—located 
in Canoga Park, Calif., received the God- 
dard Memorial trophy for outstanding 
achievement in the missile field. The 
award was made at the Robert H. God- 
dard Memorial dinner, honoring the 
American father of rocketry, during the 
national missile industry conference. 

Rocketdyne received the Borg-Warner 
Missile Industry Award. Hoffman was 
honored individually by the Goddard 
Memorial trophy presented by Missiles 
and Rockets magazine. 

The award made to Rocketdyne was 
given for the performance of its liquid 
propellant rocket engines in missile and 
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space launchings during 1958, and was 
accepted by T. F. Dixon, chief engineer. 

Hoffman was chosen for the Goddard 
trophy by the 14 editors of Missiles and 
Rockets magazine for “outstanding 
achievement during 1958 in the missiles 
field.” 

The first award was presented last 
year to Dr. Wernher von Braun and the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 


Results of the Annual Questionnaire in 
the Second Congressional District of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I have sent questionnaires to the 
voters to my district. The answers to 
this year’s questionnaires indicate the 
interest of the people in the second dis- 
trict in national and world affairs. The 
answers also are of value to me, the Rep- 
resentative on whom these voters de- 
pend. The return has been excellent, 
amounting to 10 percent of the 75,000 
I mailed. 

The returns have been grouped into 
six categories, which are self-explana- 
tory. They include labor, white collar, 
farmers, professional, business, and mis- 
cellaneous. The last category included 
unsigned questionnaires, housewives, re- 
tired persons, students, and others who 
cannot be classified easily in one of the 
other groups. 

It is encouraging to see the substantial 
thought given to the issues covered by 
the questionnaire. Many persons took 
the time and the trouble to present de- 
tailed comments to help form within my 
own mind the path to follow in repre- 
senting my district. I appreciate and 
thank them for their efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the detailed re- 
sults. The figures I use here represent 
percentages, not totals of those who an- 
swered the questions. 

First: In order of their importance to you, 
number the six most important issues today: 
National defense, social security, foreign 
affairs, peaceful uses of atomic energy, taxa- 
tion, agriculture, education, inflation, power, 
budget, labor, other. 


Labor White | Farmer | Profes- | Business | Miscella- All 
collar sional 
National defense. 5 50 54 43 49 
5 ease 12 13 15 11 12 
8 9 13 5 16 
6 13 7 18 7 
5 4 2 11 2 
4 5 2 5 4 
3 € 2 k 0 3 : 
0 ) 
} 3 2 1 2 4 
3 ® 1 010 1 
0 0 0 09 0 
2 2 ® 2 


! Less than 1 percent. 
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Second. Do you believe a balanced budget 
is: (A) absolutely necessary, (B) desirable, 
(C) unimportant. 


SSS 
8388828 


Third. The President has submitted a bal- 
anced budget for the next fiscal year, which 
begins July 1. Do you believe this budget is 
adequate? 


Yes No 


Dr 


EN 
8 


Fourth. If you answered question 3 “no,” 
would you finance such increases by: (A) 
raising taxes, (B) deficit spending. (Per- 
centage results shown here were arrived at by 
dividing the number of “yes” answers to 
question 4A and to question 4B by the “no” 
answers to question 3. 


A B 

— T ENEO 60 40 
K 64 36 
Farmer 72 28 
Professional... 7 2⁰ 
usiness 63 37 
Miscelianeo! 63 37 
r . — 65 35 


Fifth. Do you favor freer flow of political 
leaders, students, farmers, businessmen, and 
other citizens between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R.? 


Sixth. Do you favor medical and hospital 
care for social security beneficiaries with 
corresponding increases in individual and 
employer contributions to cover the costs? 


“< 
8 


2888338 
RNB 
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Eighth. The prices of 12 commodities 
(corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
milk, butterfat, wool, mohair, honey, and 
tung nuts) are supported at prescribed 
minimum levels. In general, do you approve 
the present farm price support program? 


Yes No 
23 77 
17 83 
16 M 
22 78 
17 8S 
24 76 
21 79 


Ninth. Do you favor Federal aid to edu- 
cation in terms of: (A) School construction, 
(B) teachers salaries, (C) loans to students. 


Tenth. Do you favor continuation of 
mutual security programs of military and 
economic assistance to countries outside the 


Soviet bloc? 


No 


„bor 30 
White colla 17 
armer 25 
Professional.. ae 13 
Ä 75 25 
Miscellaneous 69 31 


AB. inanan a e eA 7 25 


Eleventh. Do you favor the President’s 


recommendations for labor legislation? 
Yes No 
75 25 
89 11 
84 10 
89 il 
92 8 
86 14 
8⁴ 16 


Twelfth. Do you fayor the cooperative de- 
velopment of power from atomic energy by 
Federal and private industry? 


PAD AET SE EATE 
White collar. 


It is obvious from these results that 
national defense is of primary impor- 
tance to the people of my district. The 
fact that inflation ranked next in impor- 
tance and that the budget was among 
the top six issues is of great interest to 
me. The people want inflation stopped 
and support the President’s efforts in this 
direction by asking for a balanced 
budget. 

The people I represent also want this 
Congress to pass adequate labor legisla- 
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tion. They believe the President’s rec- 
ommendations on labor legislation are 
good. I hope this Congress will pass leg- 
islation along these lines. 

Iam extremely pleased to note there is 
no dissension between the six categories. 
Substantially the majority of each group 
has expressed the same viewpoint to- 
ward all major issues. This means the 
people of my district are solidly bound 
together in their feelings toward what is 
good for the Nation. 


A Good Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very difficult to be a prophet. 

In the field of economic forecasting 
we are subjected to continual and con- 
tinuous opinions as to the course that 
our economy will take, whether up or 
down, and it is hard to separate the 
thoughtful prognoses from the guessti- 
mates.” Specifically, I refer to the eco- 
nomic conditions of 1 year ago, when we 
were being subjected to all kinds of cures 
for the recession, many of them drastic 
and some unrealistic. If you look back 
at some of the headlines and news 
stories, you will be struck by the almost 
unanimous suggestions of the prophets 
of gloom and doom that large tax cuts 
be made, additional billions of dollars be 
spent, or similar proposals of pump 

riming 


p 5 

It is, therefore, comforting to those 
who resisted these temporary expedients 
to note that the economic advance of 
our great Nation has been very substan- 
tial. The Labor Department’s latest re- 
port indicates that more Americans are 
now at work than in any May of our 
history, and, furthermore, shows that 
the number of unemployed has again 
dropped. 

Recessions and unemployment are 
major problems and deserve the complete 
dedication of all of us to avoiding them, 
but sometimes, it appears to me, that the 
suggested cures would only compound 
the problem, in the long-range view. 

Another signpost of promising recov- 
ery is the rise in personal income in May, 
which was up 7 percent, or $25 billion on 
an area basis from May 1957. This, of 
course, gives an impetus and a gain in 
the buying power of the average Ameri- 
can, especially since retail prices ad- 
vanced only fractionally during the same 
period. Most of this increase in income 
was in wages and salaries, which is a 
very desirable component of the total. 
This also gives further hope for increase 
in employment that is so desirable. 

The main purpose of these remarks is 
not to chide those who took the dim view, 
but rather to stimulate our thinking for 
being confident that the free-enterprise 
system of our great country, proven as it 
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has been by the test of time, can, with 
very little external assistance, produce 
its own recovery, especially if our citizens 
retain the necessary confidence in it. 

We should derive complete satisfaction 
out of the fact that our system, as com- 
pared with the Communist ideology, has 
the resilience to return to the normal, 
and above, without taking away goods, 
chattels, and personal liberties of any of 
our citizens. 


Traffic Safety in the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has scheduled hearings 
July 7, 8, and 9 on several bills relat- 
ing to highway traffic safety. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting herewith, for the information 
of the membership, an article I wrote 
which appeared in the April issue of the 
Traffic Digest and Review of the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. 
The article is as follows: 


The American motorist is presently per- 
mitted to purchase, for premium prices, some 
assurances that he can avoid death or 
crippling injury in the event he becomes in- 
volved in a traffic accident, 

For a slight additional charge, a motorist 
can have his car equipped with seat belts, 
proven time and again to greatly reduce the 
chance of death or injury from a crash. 

For a slight additional charge, a motorist 
can have the dash panel of his car padded 
with energy-absorbing foam, practically 
eliminating any chance of a serious head 
injury in the event of a crash. 

For a slight additional charge, a motorist 
can have his car equipped with windshield 
washers, assuring him of always having clear 
vision when driving under adverse condi- 
tions. 

I will not attempt to list all of the safety 
devices with which an automobile can be 
equipped for a slight additional charge. 

This, to me, is comparable to letting a 
housewife go to the market and offering her 
a choice between tainted meat, found on 
the market in huge quantities before passage 
of the Pure Foods and Drug Act, and fresh, 
safe, Government-inspected meat. 


POPULARITY NOT A FACTOR 


I have been told that the safety features 
I have mentioned, as well as many others, 
have not been adopted as standard equip- 
ment because they have not proved popular 
with the public when offered as optional 
equipment, for a slight additional charge. 

With the annual loss of lives from traffic 
accidents running from 37,000 to 40,000 and 
the annual economic loss to the country 

into the billions of dollars, I think 
it is evident that we cannot afford to let 
ourselves believe we are in a popularity con- 
test. 

I do not recall any great hue and cry from 
the public for the Federal Government to 
demand purity in meats and other foods 
and drugs. 

Yet, we know without question that before 
this act was passed, thousands were dying 
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every year from spoiled meats, food canned 
improperly, and drugs dispensed with no su- 
pervision. 

Who today can deny that this Govern- 
ment action has been of tremendous value 
to all of us and to the country as a whole? 
And what body but the Government was in 
a position to, or even willing to, assume the 
responsibility for this action? 

There may be no great public hue and cry 
for seat belts in automobiles, for padded 
dashes, windshield washers, or any of the 
many other safety devices which have been 
developed; but no one can question their 
worth, their ability to reduce the suffering 
and death now being experienced on our 
highways. 

And we desperately need to get these de- 
vices out of the optional equipment cate- 
gory and into the standard equipment field. 

For the past 244 years I have served as 
chairman of the special subcommittee on 
traffic safety, and have been recently named 
chairman of a newly formed subcommittee 
on health and safety. 

The health and safety subcommittee will 
continue the work of the traffic safety sub- 
committee, 


PUBLIC HEARINGS PLANNED 


During the time in which I have been ac- 
tive in this field, the subcommittee has 
heard literally millions of words of testi- 
mony from representatives of the automotive 
industry, researchers, safety officials, law en- 
forcement officers, judges, doctors, and at- 
torneys. 

Almost without exception, they agree we 
still have a long way to go in the traffic 
safety field, particularly in regard to re- 
search. 

But here we are talking about some gains 
which have been made but which are not 
being util . 

Since there have been no voluntary steps 
made to correct the situation, I have in- 
troduced in the present Congress legislation 
which would: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a study and determine what reason- 
able safety devices should be standard equip- 
ment on all automobiles, 

2. Make it unlawful to ship any vehicle 
which does not have these safety devices in 
interstate commerce. 

At the earliest possible date, I intend to 
hold public hearings on this bill, and I will 
then entertain any suggestions as to why 
it should not become law. 

I am confident that there will be objec- 
tions, and I am equally confident that the 
principal ones will come from the north- 
westerly direction of Detroit. 

My personal feeling is that the subcom- 
mittee has proceeded with extreme caution 
in its work and has sought in every manner 
to avoid compulsory legislation. 

But after 2½ years of pointing out some 
of the things which need to be done, and 
with no indication of any early action on the 
part of the manufacturers, I believe that we 
must pass some sort of regulatory legisla- 
tion which will insure the public of getting 
the safest possible product. 

As I have said, I anticipate considerable 
opposition from a powerful industry when 
this bill comes up for consideration, and I 
have prepared a counter measure which I 
have also introduced in the present Congress. 

This. bill would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to make the same sort of study 
of safety devices, and then would require that 
all automobiles purchased by the Federal 
Government be equipped with these de- 
vices, 

The Federal Government is such a good 
customer of the automotive industry that 
I believe equipment placed on automobiles 
for Government purchases would soon be- 
come standard on all automobiles manu- 
factured. 
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It would not be practical to tool a plant 
one way to manufacture automobiles for 
the Government and another way to manu- 
facture for regular purchase. 

This is a sort of back-door approach to 
the problem, but I am hopeful the end re- 
sults would be the same. 


OTHER LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


Briefly, here are some of the other meas- 
ures which will be considered by the cur- 
rent Congress: 

A bill which would provide some Federal 
funds for research in the driver-training 
field. 

It has been demonstrated time and again 
that properly trained drivers, drivers with 
formal driver training, have fewer accidents, 
fewer fatalities, fewer injuries, and fewer 
traffic law violations. 

This money would not be appropriated for 
the actual operation of driver-training 
classes, but would be used for research and 
study to develop the best possible type of 
driver-training courses. 

The funds would have to be matched at 
the State level, and control of the funds 
would be at the State level. States using 
the funds would, however, have to make a 
reasonable accounting of the expenditure to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Still another important piece of legisla- 
tion is one which would determine how 
much damage to our health automobile ex- 
haust fumes are causing and require some 
control of the amount of pollution being 

into our atmosphere. 

At a recent air pollution conference in- 
Washington the Public Health Service said 
there is some ground for belief that auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes are a source of lung 
cancer, 

There is expected to be introduced in the 
near future, if it has not already been in- 
troduced, a bill drawn by my colleagues 
from Arizona, the Honorable JoHN J. 
Ruopes, which would set up a central rec- 
ords system of traffic law violations, 

In the event of a serious violation, such 
as driving while intoxicated, hit and run 
or driving at excessive speed, a permanent 
record would be made at this central 
bureau. 

The record would be made only for the 
most serious offenses resulting in license rev- 
ocation. It would not be desirable or prac- 
tical to make such records for minor viola- 
tions, such as parking meter violations, park- 
ing in a restricted zone, etc. 


NATIONWIDE LICENSE REVOCATION 


As the situation is at present, a driver 
in Alabama, for instance, can have his li- 
cense revoked for a traffic law violation, and 
then skip right across the State line into 
Tennessee or some other State, complete 
the necessary residence requirements and 
get himself a new license which will serve 
him until he gets into another scrape with 
the law. 

The State issuing the license has no way 
of checking to see what his previous driving 
record has been, or even checking to see 
whether he has been previously licensed in 
Alabama. 

With a central records section reporting on 
all license revocations and traffic law viola- 
tions, the examining officer could check any 
applicant’s previous driving record in much 
the same manner that a law enforcement 
officer can check a suspect's criminal record 
with the FBI. 

In summary, let me say that the Federal 
Government does not want to and will not 
needlessly work a hardship on any industry 
or in any manner invade provinces tradi- 
tionally governed at the State level. 

Human life, however, is too precious and 
billions of dollars in economic loss is too 
costly for any of us to stand idly by when 
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solutions to the problems causing these 
losses apparently are at hand. 

If it falls the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate safety equipment onto our 
automobiles to reduce the pitiful slaughter 
now taking place on our highways, then I 
say legislate. 

If it falls the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate funds for improving our 
driver training, then I say legislate. 

If it falls the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate action against the pollu- 
tion of our air, then I say legislate. 

We have looked in many other directions 
for constructive action on these problems 
and have found little or none. 

The time has now come when some re- 
sponsible body must act to curb this terrible 
loss of life and property. And act is what we 
plan to do. 


Toward Greater Unity in the Atlantic 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently participated in a debate on the 
subject of Atlantic unity in the pages of 
Western World, the first bilingual trans- 
atlantic magazine. My worthy opponent 
was M. Felix Gaillard, former Premier of 
France. I ask unanimous consent that 
my essay, “Steps Toward Effective Unity 
Are Possible Now,” which appeared in 
the June 1959, number of Western World, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Steps TOWARD EFFECTIVE ATLANTIC UNITY 
ARE POSSIBLE Now 


(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


Effective steps toward the goal of Atlantic 
unity can be taken now, provided the mem- 
ber governments and peoples have the will. 

With one reservation, of course. 

If the phrase “Atlantic Union” is inter- 
preted to mean a federal union of Western 
democracies patterned after the United 
States of America, obviously it cannot be 
created immediately. Even if every man and 
woman in the countries concerned favored 
such a union, it would require a great deal 
of time to bring it into being. This, as we 
all know, is still far from the case. 

But if by Atlantic Union we mean a de- 
gree of Atlantic unity adequate to meet the 
challenge of our time, then such steps are 
not only possible but overdue. For the 
foundation has already been well and solidly 
laid. To the extent that the Atlantic Com- 
munity is incarnated in NATO, limited At- 
lantic unity already exists. 

This p. has, of course, been greatest 

in the field of defense. 
Never before, except during actual war, 
have national governments gone so far in 
establishing a unified defense structure. In 
fact, as many of us can remember, the Allies 
of World War I did not agree upon an over- 
all commander until the final year of the 
conflict, 

The nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization selected a Supreme Commander 
8 years ago. Since then they have cre- 
ated organized forces under a unified com- 
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mand structure. They have established a 
common infrastructure, including such fa- 
cilities as airfields and pipelines, for com- 
mon use, have submitted their national de- 
fense programs to an annual review by the 
North Atlantic Council and carried out pro- 
grams of mutual defense support and some 
common procurement. 

These accomplishments, the fruit of efforts 
by dedicated men from all our nations, are 
as heartening as they are extensive. But 
can we believe that they are enough to meet 
the challenge which confronts us? 


THE COST OF UNINTEGRATED DEFENSE 


The cost of maintaining our defenses un- 
der the present system is straining all our 
national budgets and may become prohibi- 
tive. 

Far as we have gone toward unity in 
defense, we are still paying billions of dol- 
lars a year in costs which might be elim- 
inated by further integration, costs which 
result from duplication, and lack of stand- 
ardization in separate national defense pro- 


grams. 

On this subject a very pertinent state- 
ment was made by Percival F. Brundage, 
who was recently Director of the Budget 
in the Eisenhower administration. He 
stated: “With a complete integration of the 
North Atlantic forces to include a unified 
design of weapons, standardization of equip- 
ment and ammunition, coordinated navy, 
air, and land forces, and above all a con- 
sistent and united foreign policy, I am con- 
vinced that the total expenditures could be 
reduced by one-third and be more effective 
+ * *” The Soviet Union is pressing us 
hard, so hard that we may find ourselves 
forced to do things which we would not 
otherwise choose to do. 

A complete integration of defense would 
obviously require a considerable degree of 
political and economic integration. 

Experience in Western Europe, the Coal 
and Steel Community, and the Economic 
Community, or Common Market, appears to 
indicate that political integration can be 
promoted by intimate economic coopera- 
tion. Yet the NATO nations have as yet 
made relatively little progress toward unity 
in the economic field. The implementation 
of article II of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
on which such high hopes were based, has 
proved exceedingly disappointing. 

How little has been achieved in relation 
to the economic cooperation that is neces- 
sary, is indicated by the following passages 
of the resolution on economic affairs adopted 
by the Fourth NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference on November 21, 1958: 

“Trade policy should be coordinated ac- 
cording to common principles among the 
countries of the Atlantic Community. * * * 
The North Atlantic Council, in the light of 
new concepts for defense of the North At- 
lantic area, should consider ways to mini- 
mize the obstacles to effective negotiations 
on tariff concessions inherent in the insist- 
ence in certain countries on maintaining 
tariffs and quotas in certain industries be- 
cause they are considered essential to the 
national defense.” 

Efforts to create greater political unity 
among the NATO nations have been pur- 
sued for many years. It is a goal accepted 
by the North Atlantic Council, by our gov- 
ernments and by a huge majority of our 
political leaders and our citizens. In May 
1956, the North Atlantic Council directed a 
committee of three Foreign Ministers, popu- 
larly termed the Three Wise Men,” to advise 
it on “ways and means to improve and ex- 
tend NATO cooperation in nonmilitary 
fields and to develop greater unity within 
the Atlantic Community.” 

Since the report of this committee was ap- 
proved by the North Atlantic Council in 
December 1956, some progress toward such 
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unity has been made. Consultation within 
the Council has been extended to cover de- 
velopments in all parts of the world as well 
as the actual texts of the replies of the 
United States, Britain and France to the 
successive notes addressed to them by Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Yet this degree of unity falls far short of 
what the situation requires. 

Because of division the West is hesitant 
in meeting successive Soviet threats. Were 
the Atlantic Community something with a 
swift policy of its own it could make its de- 
cisions effective with a minimum of risk. 
Together we vastly outstrip the Communists 
in essential items—economic resources, ac- 
tual production, number and skill of avail- 
able technicians, potential military power— 
in every item save that of mere numbers. 
United in a manner that permitted the full 
use of its power the Atlantic Community 
would be immeasurably superior to the Com- 
munist bloc—and have nothing to fear from 
it. 


THE COMMUNIST DRIVE IS POLITICAL AS WELL AS 
MILITARY 


Although attention at this moment is 
focused on the Soviet threat to Berlin, most 
thinking men realize that the Communist 
drive to dominate the world has become 
political and economic as well as military. 
Indeed, many of them believe that Commu- 
nist expansion is going to be pursued pri- 
marily by political and economic offensives, 

In pursuing their aim the Communists 
possess one asset of outstanding importance; 
a monolithic unity. They can decide what 
to do, and act, while we negotiate with one 
another. Thus, as has been widely agreed 
and repeatedly stated by President Eisen- 
hower, our critical need is a unity adequate 
to meet these challenges. 

The Secretary General of NATO, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, has outlined this need very 
clearly in the current issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs: 

“Here we are faced with the real weak- 
ness of the Atlantic Alliance in every 
sphere—the lack of unity, This is the prob- 
lem which we are up against whether we 
are dealing with scientific research, arma- 
ments, production, aid to underdeveloped 
countries, military organization, or the con- 
duct of diplomacy. We still jealously guard 
our individuality I fully appreciate the very 
genuine values which this encompasses; yet 
I realize, too, what it is costing us in dupli- 
cated effort, both intellectual and financial, 
what it means in terms of wasted energy and 
how difficult it makes it for us to get 
results 

“This would imply, of course, the convic- 
tion that there exists today a real commu- 
nity of interest among the members of the 
Alliance which must be seryed with the 
same energy, love, and pride, that for cen- 
turies have been put at the service of each 
individual country. I know that at present 
this is a dream. Yet the dream must one 
day become a reality, for it is on this reality 
that our future depends. Of that I am 
convinced.” 

This problem of adequate unity has con- 
fronted our governments ever since NATO 
was formed 10 years ago, and they have not 
yet found a solution. It involves two ex- 
ceedingly difficult questions: Just how uni- 
fied do we need to become to meet the chal- 
lenge of our time? How do we obtain the 
unity which is found to be necessary? 

Greater cooperation and unity, so long 
sought by our governments, is now being 
sought on two other levels. 

The NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
has met annually since 1955 and has 
achieved much success in promoting mutual 
understanding and a common viewpoint 
among the legislators of our countries. It 
has adopted a number of resolutions each 
year seeking to promote unity in political, 
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economic and military affairs, which have 
been considered by our governments as well 
as by the North Atlantic Council. 
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Therefore, this year, on June 5, the At- 
lantic Congress, comprising 650 leading citi- 
zens of the NATO countries, is to meet in 
London. It is expected to be comparable in 
its size and significance to the Hague Con- 
gress of 1948 which led directly to the cre- 
ation of the Council of Europe and indirectly 
to the European Coal and Steel, Atomic En- 
ergy, and Economic Communities. 

Thus the search for greater unity is being 
pursued by governments, by legislators and 
by representative private citizens from 
among our peoples who are the sovereign 
power in democratic nations. 

The Atlantic Congress was called by a 
resolution of the Third NATO Parliamentar- 
ians’ Conference in 1957. One may hope it 
will have a wide impact on our peoples, 
through the contacts and exchange of views 
which will take place, through its resolu- 
tions and recommendations and by bringing 
home to our peoples that they are members 
of one community. 

It can be expected also that the Atlantic 
Congress will prove exceedingly valuable in 
focusing public attention in the NATO 
countries on the need for adequate unity. 
But it is evident that a gathering of this 
size, meeting for only 5 days, cannot con- 
duct a comprehensive exploration of how 
such unity may be attained. For so com- 
plex a task, some smaller body is required, 
one which can meet as long as may be 
necessary. 

The resolution of the Third NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference which initiated the 
Atlantic Congress sought to fill this second 
need as well, 

Adopted by a unanimous vote of the Par- 
liamentarians, it recommended that the 
NATO governments bring about a conference 
“composed of leading representative citizens 
selected on a nonpartisan basis and directed 
to convene as often as necessary in order 
to examine exhaustively and to recommend 
how greater cooperation and unity of pur- 
pose, as envisioned by the North Atlantic 
Treaty, within the Atlantic Community may 
best be developed.” 

The resolution further proposed that “the 
members of the conference should, as far as 
possible, be officially appointed but should 
act in accordance with their individual con- 
victions,” 

This recommendation of the NATO Par- 
UHamentarians was unanimously approved by 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on April 24, 1958, but was not brought 
to a vote in the Senate before the final 
adjournment of Congress. Under our sys- 
tem, any legislation which has not been 
completed must be initiated afresh in a new 
Congress. Actually, no government has—as 
I write—shown any enthusiasm for such a 
continuing body. 

Many of us in the U.S. Senate believe that 
a meeting of leading representative citizens 
of the nature proposed could be a very im- 
portant means of promoting Atlantic unity. 
Accordingly, on March 19 I introduced, with 
my Democratic colleague, Senator ESTES 
KEFAUVER of Tennessee, and my Republican 
colleagues, Senators CLIFFORD P. Case of New 
Jersey and JOHN SHERMAN COOPER of Ken- 
tucky, a resolution designed to fulfill this 
purpose. Similar resolutions were intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen A. S. J. CARNAHAN of Missouri 
and CLEMENT J. ZaBLockr of Wisconsin, both 
ranking Democratic members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 


A PROPOSED ATLANTIC CONVENTION 


Tt will be noted that the proposed con- 
vention would be brought about by action 
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of the legislatures and parliaments of the 
NATO nations. A precedent for such action 
was the formation of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference in 1955, which resulted 
directly from steps taken by the North 
Atlantic legislatures. 

I believe that the meeting of the proposed 
convention would open the way to impor- 
tant, perhaps decisively important, steps 
towards the unity we now require. It 
would constitute a probing action to deter- 
mine how we can achieve this democratic 
unity without sacrifice of democratic values, 

Its members would comprise some of the 
foremost citizens of our nations, men and 
women with experience gained from many 
occupations. 

They would make an exhaustive survey 
of our principal problems, meeting as long or 
as many times as might be required. Free 
from official responsibilities and speaking 
only for themselves, they could take a “new 
look” at these problems and possible solu- 
tions, a task which cannot be carried out by 
government officials who are restricted 
within the bounds of existing policies. 

And both their surveys and their efforts to 
find solutions would be conducted on a 
NATO basis, not a national basis, so that all 
recommendations would be designed to 
serve the interests of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

Their function, of course, would be solely 
advisory. They would have no authority 
other than to make recommendations. And 
whether their recommendations would lead 
to action by the NATO governments would 
depend upon how sound and practicable 
such proposals were considered by the 
governments and peoples concerned. 

Much would thus depend upon the col- 
lective wisdom of the members of the pro- 
posed convention. I cannot but believe that 
a select body of the wisest among our citi- 
zens who were willing to devote time to this 
complex job would produce at least some 
proposals which would be regarded as ac- 
ceptable and thus would enable us to take 
a large step forward in our effort to attain 
adequate unity. 

The role of the proposed convention has 
been compared with that of the commissions 
of leading citizens which have so often been 
appointed by our governments to investigate 
some complex problem. This procedure has 
been followed with effective results in the 
United States and Britain. 

In the United States the term “convention” 
has a special meaning due to the great suc- 
cess of the convention of 1787 which created 
the United States. It was formed in a man- 
ner analagous to the meeting now proposed 
and succeeded in 100 days in inventing new 
political institutions, 

That day was long ago and the situation 
was not that of today. The American States 
had already become a loose confederation 
which needed only further tightening to be- 
come a single nation, And having achieved 
independence from Britain their major prob- 
lems were internal. 

The NATO countries have remained each 
fully independent, with no slightest delega- 
tion of sovereignty to any single directive 
body. 

It is their common danger from the ever 
more insolent menace of world communism 
and their common need of better satisfying 
the demands of the underdeveloped peoples, 
that are driving them towards unification— 
irresistibly if they are successfully to meet 
the twin challenges. 

How far this process of unifying their 
policies can and will go depends, in my 
opinion, upon the urgency of these two 
pressures. But because we do not presently 
aim at complete union is no reason for not 
taking the first steps In the essential direc- 
tion. And time is running short, 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my own concern over the com- 
ments of Secretary McElroy regarding 
the recent Communist jet attack on an 
American Navy patrol plane off North 
Korea—which I voiced in my remarks 
during the debate last Friday on the in- 
crease in the debt limitation—I include 
here, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, the questions and answers on 
this subject at the Secretary’s news con- 
ference last Thursday: 


Secretary MCELROY, I think those are my 
opening comments. I am available for ques- 
tions. 

Mr. McDanretz (Associated Press). Mr. 
Secretary, in view of the comments, de- 
mands, or suggestions from the Hill, has 
the Navy to your knowledge or in your 
cognizance instituted or started any action 
that might lead to the court-martial of any 
officer over the events in the Far East in the 
last few days? 

Secretary McEtroy. No steps have been 
taken and I have seen no occasion for steps 
to be taken. I think it might be well for me 
to say a little something about this event 
of the shooting up of the Navy plane off 
North Korea because to my mind the things 
that have been given the greatest attention 
are not the most significant things about 
this incident. 

The really important thing to my mind 
is that here was an aircraft on a peaceful 
mission, flying over waters which are clear- 
ly international waters, and this plane was 
attacked by what I would consider an ir- 
responsible pair of fighters with the results 
that are well known. 

The only reason a major tragedy didn’t 
take place was because of the high quality 
of piloting by the Navy pilot. This, in my 
opinion, should be regarded as no different 
from the kind of thing that could happen 
to a military air transport craft which, of 
course, is not armed. The military air 
transport craft also is om a peaceful mission. 
The same thing is true about an ordinary 
commercial aircraft. 

Now when you have a condition of peace 
in the world or even a condition of cold war 
you don't expect that you have to be in a 
position to defend yourself against irre- 
sponsible attack if you were flying over in- 
ternational waters which are clearly your 
right to fly over. 

I think it’s not dissimilar to the kind of 
situation you might have here in Washing- 
ton. People don't go out at night with guns 
in their pockets and yet that doesn’t mean 
that some irresponsible person may not at- 
tack you and injure you or even kill you. 

Now this is serious obviously. This is 
serious principally to my mind in the in- 
crease of international tension. This coun- 
try, of course, will not have its right in- 
fringed, but to my mind the question of 
whether we provide heavy armament for a 
ship, an aircraft which is on a peaceful 
mission in international waters, over in- 
ternational waters, I should say, or a ship 
which is on international waters, is some- 
thing which I think is a kind of an aside 
as against the main issue. 

Mr. Greene (New York Daily News). Mr. 
Secretary, what are we going to do about it? 
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Secretary McEtroy. What are we going to 
do about what? 

Mr. GREENE. Well, as I recall the last count 
we have been hit 11 times over international 
waters by Soviet or Soviet allied planes. 
They have always started the shooting. Are 
we just going to keep on and let them keep 
on shooting or what are we going to do to try 
to stop it or retaliate? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, you see, this be- 
comes a matter of high policy. If we have 
aircraft in the area, of course we would re- 
spond, but let me ask you, do you want to 
send aircraft where you can’t find the people 
who will perform the assault? What would 
you do? 

Mr. GREENE, If you want my answer, sir, 
I would send them all out with fighter 
escorts and I would shoot at anything I 
could find. You asked me and I gave you 
the answer. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you very much. 
en * . . a 


Mr. Prina (Washington Star). Mr. McElroy, 
can you explain whether the guns on the 
Naval patrol plane were missing or were they 
dismantled? They seem to have said from 
the Far East that parts were missing. That 
is, they are still hoping to get parts of this 
type of gun. [Laughter.] What is your 
understanding of that point? 

Secretary McExtroy. I don’t believe that 
there is anything significant in the lack of 
parts. The important gun, if there was any 
gun on this craft that was important and as 
I think I have tried to suggest to you that 
isn’t the important thing. There's too much 
preoccupation with that particular gun which 
isn't the way you are going to knock off a 
Mig anyway except by very, very unusual 
marksmanship. 

In my opinion, the problem is not spare 
parts. The aircraft is really being used in 
reconnaissance in a way in which it was not 
originally built to be used. It was built to be 
used as an antisubmarine craft. Now in 
reconnaissance it has some equipment which 
is not required for the antisubmarine purpose 
and in order to get that kind of equipment 
housed in the aircraft you may very well 
displace certain of the guns which are placed 
in the forward part of the craft for anti- 
submarine use and for reconnaissance would 
not have important use. 

Mr. Prrna. Mr. Secretary, was that done in 
this case? 

Secretary McEtroy. Was what done? 

Mr. Rocers. Did you displace the forward 
guns in order to make room for special 
equipment? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, this is what we 
are trying to get the exact information on. 
(Secretary Snyder confers with Secretary 
McElroy.) Well, here is the statement that 
was put out, so I might as well read it to 
you: 

“This particular plane was assigned to 
reconnaissance missions rather than anti- 
submarine duty during its deployment in 
the Western Pacific.” That is what I have 
just said. Because of this, the forward tur- 
rent, useful only against surface targets, was 
deliberately rendered inoperable by utilizing 
the space to house reconnaissance-type 
equipment. For a similar reason, and to 
compensate for the weight of the additional 
equipment, the top turret had been re- 
moved.” 

Mr. Prins. (Washington Evening Star). 
But that still leaves the question that may 
be insignificant as far as you are concerned, 
but there seems to be a flap going around 
the point whether—they don’t have parts 
for that type of gun out there. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, as I say, we have 
no indication that there is a lack of parts 
that’s any factor in this problem at all. 

Mr. Rocers., Well, Mr. Secretary, were the 
missing parts available? Could they have 
been put back on? 
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Secretary MeErnox. Well, what difference 
does it make? Why is this important, when 
you wouldn't have put them back on any- 
way? This seems to me to become ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. Raymonp (New York Times). Mr. 
Secretary, there are reports coming out of 
the Far East saying that the crew members 
referred to missing parts. The crew mem- 
bers apparently thought it important 
enough to refer to them, and that's why 
we are asking about them. 

Secretary MCELROY. Well, I have given you 
all of the answer I can give you. I don't 
think it’s important in the matter. 

Mr. Hacxes (NBC). Mr. Secretary, is it 
your feeling that fighter escorts of any kind 
are not really necessary, or would you say 
there had been some flights that would be 
considered hazardous enough to have a 
fighter escort? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the instructions 
are that these flights be undertaken in such 
a way that they will not be provocative, 
by which it is meant that they, in proceed- 
ing along at a very safe distance outside of 
what even the most extravagant claim of 
territorial waters has been, that the direc- 
tion be such that there would be no sugges- 
tion to indigenous forces that the direction 
was carrying the craft toward those borders. 

Now this I am sure has been followed. 
Under those circumstances there is no flight 
of the type we are talking about here that I 
would consider required fighters escort un- 
less you had a recurrence of this kind of 
attack. 

I think this was irresponsible. I don't 
know why it was done; whether it was some 
sort of a coordinated harassment with what 
goes on in other parts of the world in con- 
nection with the Geneva Conferences, I don't 
know. It obviously is a very dangerous thing 
for anyone to do against this country. 

I think it may just as well be known that 
the commanders in the area have full au- 
thority to provide fighter escort if they con- 
sider that this is required. They have not 
done so up to this point according to our in- 
formation to date. 

The Press (unidentified). Mr. Secretary, 
is the nationality of the attacking planes 
now known? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not fully identified. 
We think that the location from which they 
came would suggest that it would be more 
likely that they were North Korean, but 
there is no positive identification. ; 

Mr. Rocers (New York Herald Tribune). 
Mr. Secretary, there is a report of a photo- 
graph having been taken of the attacking 
airplanes, having been sent to Washington. 
Is that so, sir? 

Secretary MCELROY. I don’t know. 

Mr. REICHEK (McGraw-Hill). Mr. Secre- 
tary, have there been instances in recent 
years of Soviet bloc aircraft being sighted or 
intercepted over our territorial limits? 

Secretary MCELROY. Ours were not over 
their territorial limits. 

Mr. REICKEK, I realize that. That is not 
my question. Have there been any in- 
stances of Soviet bloc aircraft sighted or in- 
tercepted over our territorial limits. 

Secretary MCELROY. Over U.S. territorial 
limits? 

Mr. REICHEK, (Nods.) 

Secretary McEtroy. No. 

Mr. RetcHEeK. None at all? 

Secretary MCELROY. No. 

The Press (unidentified). 
too, put it. 

Mr. REICHEK. By United States, I mean 

Secretary McErroy. It is certainly true 
that Soviet or North Korean or Communist 
Chinese—we can’t always identify exactly 
who they are, but craft of those countries 
are flying the same general area of waters 
in which this incident took place. Our 
patrolling craft see craft of the other side 
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with some regularity. This is not unex- 
pected. It’s an area where I think both 
sides have a desire to keep track of what 
the other side is doing. 


Welfare in a World Perspective: A New 
Look at Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech which follows is one of the finest 
speeches I have ever seen. No doubt it 
will annoy many people because it does 
not oversimplify the terribly difficult 
problem of race relations. But the 
thoughts it contains and the approach 
it takes deserve the prayerful considera- 
tion of every man of good will in the 
United States. In my opinion through 
this speech our able colleague from Con- 
necticut, the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES, 
has performed still another great service 
to the Nation. 


WELFARE IN A WORLD PERSPECTIVE: A FRESH 


Loox AT Rack RELATIONS 
(Remarks by the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES 
at the Annual Health, Welfare, and Rec- 
reation Conference of the Health and Wel- 
fare Council, Hotel Statler, Washington, 

D.C., Friday, May 22, 1959) 

Mr. Morgan, Mr. Tribble, Mr. Aiello, dele- 
gates to the annual Health, Welfare, and 
Recreation Conference, no invitation I have 
had since I returned to Washington in Janu- 
ary has been more welcome or challenging 
than this opportunity to speak to you today. 

Those of us who temporarily occupy one 
position or another in public life—particu- 
larly those of us who call ourselves legis- 
lators—often come to think in legal, sta- 
tistical, overgeneralized terms. 

It is refreshing to be once more in the 
midst of people representing nearly 200 
agencies who are spending their time and 
talents day after day in helping to solve the 
practical problems of the 2 million people 
who live in our National Capital area. 

With considerable hesitation, I have de- 
cided to take this occasion to discuss our 
most critical and embittering social prob- 
lem—race relations. 

This week is a particularly good time to 
take stock. Five years ago last Sunday our 
Supreme Court ruled that color alone could 
no longer bar any child from a public school. 

It was a momentous occasion and we all 
felt it. Those who had long favored desegre- 
gation thought the struggle had been won. 
And most of those who opposed it assumed 
that the only question left unanswered was 
the timing and the technique. The fact it- 
self was accepted by the vast majority of 
Americans—north, east, south, and west. 

Since then, more than one-fourth of the 
bi-racial school districts in the 17 southern 
and border States which officially practiced 
school segregation have been nominally de- 
segregated, usually in a quiet and healthy 
manner which has escaped the headlines. 
In this connection the record of the District 
of Columbia, which so many of you helped 
to write, has been historic. 

But these 5 years also have been scarred 
with smoldering resentments, defiance of 
court orders, and outbreaks of violence. 

These expressions of racial conflict have 
not been limited to our Southern States. Nor 
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are they symbolized merely by a deserted 
school in Little Rock. 

On the contrary, the attempted bombing 
of an integrated high school in Hobbs, 
N. Mex., a white mob stoning a Negro home 
in Levittown, Pa., an outburst of racial gang 
war in Chicago—these are signs to give pause 
to all the participants in America's racial 
conflict. 

In 1954 the Nation as a whole underesti- 
mated the significance and meaning of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. Since then we 
have tragically missed opportunities for con- 
structive action. 

After several years of optimism and com- 
Placency it is now clear that integration is 
a bigger, more stubborn, more universal, and 
more important problem than many of us 
imagined. We know now that racial differ- 
ences and discrimination go deeper than Su- 
preme Court decisions, not to mention para- 
troopers, can reach. 

All of us, North and South, Negro and 
white, need to think anew. 

Where and how do we go from here? 

For we must go on in fulfilling the prom- 
ises of the Constitution and of our national 
conscience. We can pause for reappraisal, 
but we cannot stop or go back. 

The problem is full of agony and, as in 
most great issues, no one side has a mo- 
nopoly of truth. Each has its points which 
must be considered with both humility and 
tolerance. All of us need to be awakened 
from our dogmatism and from our cliches. 

My remarks today will undoubtedly dis- 
appoint those who have taken extreme posi- 
tions in this controversy. Yet my approach 
inevitably reflects my personal experience 
as a longtime friend of the South, as a 
former Governor of a northern industrial 
State, as a former Administrator of a large 
Federal agency in the turmoil of wartime 
Washington, and as US. Ambassador to 
India, where I saw our difficulties as the 
dark-skinned two-thirds of the world see 
them. ` 

I offer my views not as solutions, but as 
guidelines to the kind of national discussion 
which I think is long overdue. 

1. We must recognize the problem of dis- 
crimination as a national, not a sectional 
one, 

Half of all American Negroes now live in 
the North. There is now no northern city 
without its tensions and its shame. 

Yet many northerners still smugly look at 
racial discrimination as a sectional problem. 
Thus they condemn what they consider to be 
the slow pace of integration in the South, 
while remaining indifferent or nearly so to 
the discrimination all around them. 

There are 39 States outside the South. 
Only 19 have established Fair Employment 
Practices Commissions. In the other non- 
Southern States, there has been no legislative 
action on employment discrimination at all. 

Since 1949, when we in Connecticut first 
authorized our State Commission on Civil 
Rights to prevent discrimination in publicly 
owned housing, there has been some progress 
elsewhere. Yet today only nine States out- 
side the South have adopted antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation affecting publicly assisted 
housing. In 30 other non-Southern States, 
no Official action to end housing discrimina- 
tion has occurred. 

The great northern and western industrial 
cities are all drawing Negroes out of the 
South, and are all faced with the demoraliza- 
tion of city slum life that goes beyond race. 

There are five times as many Negroes in 
Chicago as in Birmingham, four times as 
many in Detroit as in New Orleans, six times 
as many in Los Angeles as in Miami. 

In most northern cities the professed equal 
protection of the laws still hides extensive 
segregation in fact—by residential exclusion, 
and by the natural selection of poverty. In 
few of our major northern cities do more 
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than 20 percent of the Negro students attend 
school with white children. 

To be sure, some cities such as New Haven, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington are now taking 
far-reaching steps to rebuild themselves, in- 
cluding the slum clearance and human re- 
habilitation essential to the solution of racial 
conflicts. 

Yet almost any northern community that 
honestly examines its own racial relations 
will realize how far it is from living up to 
its professed ideals. And once we see what 
is missing in our own cities and States, we 
will be less inclined to feel that it is enough 
to denounce the foolhardy actions of white 
extremists south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Nothing will speak more persuasively 
to the South than a better example among 
the too-ready critics farther North. 

2. The Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court will ultimately prevail. 

The Constitution, after all, is colorblind. 
The 14th amendment does require the end 
of racial discrimination in all parts of our 
public life. The universal declaration of 
human rights, endorsed overwhelmingly by 
the people of the world, affirms this as one 
of the first principles of world order. 

Moreover, our Constitution will be en- 
forced. The Supreme Court has ordered de- 
segregation with all deliberate speed, 

Negro litigants will see that this is com- 
plied with—and the new Negro arising in 
the South and elsewhere, will supply all the 
litigants necessary, no matter what pressures 
are organized to stop him. 

There can be no question but that in 
parts of the South, school desegregation 
will continue for some time to be massive- 
ly resisted. The courts, the Department of 
Justice, and the President have no choice 
but to enforce the Constitution, gradually, 
case by case, step by step. 

The courts and the country obviously 
will accept very gradual steps in good faith 
compliance. But regardless of what party 
is in power, the observance of the law ulti- 
mately will prevail. 

The great hope, however, is not for a re- 
luctant and grudging acceptance of the in- 
evitable force of the law. Rather, the hope 
is that recognition of historical necessity 
will encourage an increasing effort to bring 
the various elements in each community 
into harmony. 

8. We must supplement litigation with 
persuasion. 

Of course the law itself is a powerful 
teacher. The end of segregation in the 
Armed Forces, in the Nation’s Capital, and 
on interstate trains did more to convince 
many skeptics that integration in these areas 
made sense than any amount of talk could 
have done. 

There appears to be a temptation, how- 
ever, to rest on the oars of lawyers and 
judges and say that this is all now a mat- 
ter of law and order. 

The President seemed to say precisely this 
when he stressed that he has told no one, 
not even his wife, whether he thinks the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision was 
right or wrong. 

But Court orders alone will not suffice 
to change the minds and hearts of people. 
Somehow those who seek to end racial 
prejudice must go deeper than statutes and 
Court decisions. 

If this were merely a legal issue between 
those who believe in upholding the law and 
those who seek to circumvent it, then there 
would have been no issue until the Supreme 
Court acted in 1954. But this turns the 
problem upside down. 

The Court acted because the constitu- 
tional guarantee of equality involves the 
deepest political principles of this Nation 
and because there was a moral issue pre- 
sented which went to the heart of our 
Bill of Rights and our Christian civiliza- 
tion. 
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The law does not get its sanction merely 
because it is the law. It wins support be- 
cause it embodies the moral purpose of so- 
ciety. 

The task of our political leaders, and of 
all who want to establish equal rights is not 
only that of invoking and carrying out court 
decisions but also of convincing people that 
they are right. 

That is why the proposal for an independ- 
ent Federal agency like the “Community 
Relations Service” advocated by the Senate 
majority leader, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
could be so important. Conciliation, provid- 
ed it is consistent with the guarantees of the 
Constitution, is precisely what is needed to 
help the law. 

As Senator JOHNSON himself has said: 
“Controversies involving civil rights have 
reached a point where they can be paralyzing 
to whole communities. But they are con- 
troversies which can be settled if the yawn- 
ing chasm between people can be bridged 
* + * (by keeping) open the channels of 
communication among our people.“ 

4. The new generation, white and Negro, 
must rise above the deep-seated prejudices 
of their elders. 

The spectacle of Negro children in Little 
Rock, Clinton, Sturgis, Nashville, and the 
integrating cities of North Carolina walking 
quietly to and from school through jeering, 
angry mobs shocked most Americans, as it 
did people around the world. 

When one remembers the fears of child- 
hood—of changing to a new school, even 
when everyone is friendly and of the same 
race—one can imagine how these lonely Ne- 
gro children felt in the midst of unfriendly 
white crowds. 

Yet is not the old prophecy coming alive 
again? Are not the children leading us now? 

In almost every city and town in the South 
where school integration has begun, the chil- 
dren are making out all right together. “If 
the grownups would just leave us alone, 
there would be no trouble,” said a white stu- 
dent in Little Rock. 

5. White and Negro moderates both have 
an historic role to play. 

Many white southerners are still content 
to say that the problem will take a long time 
to solve and that the Negro must be patient. 

No thoughtful man expects a quick solu- 
tion. But we cannot afford to forget that a 
lot of time has already passed. 

It is now 96 years since emancipation, 183 
years since a southerner wrote the declara- 
tion to which this Nation is dedicated. 

That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men—these are not just the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, They are the political creed of this 
country. Yet the historic timetable for es- 
tablishing these equal rights for all Ameri- 
cans has been gradual indeed. 

The white southerner nevertheless has a 
case he can and should make. Generations 
of slavery, second-class Negro citizenship, in- 
ferior schools, houses and jobs are now 
plaguing us in the form of high rates of dis- 
ease and crime and a low level of education 
in areas where Negroes predominate. 

To be sure, such demoralization is also 
the state of much of the rural poor whites 
of the South and Puerto Ricans brought up 
and trapped in our congested urban slums. 

But the Negro has been an outcast longest, 
has suffered most, and is now the most ex- 
treme example of a problem facing the whole 
country. 

This argument is indeed a good reason 
for doing more than simply integrating the 
schools. It underscores the need for getting 
at the very conditions which produce the 
demoralization in the first place. 

The demoralization of the Negro does 
endanger southern white society, just as 
the demoralization of any members of a 
community endangers that community. 
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Take a county where a depressed Negro 
population outnumbers the white two or 
three or four to one. If that Negro com- 
munity is ill housed, ill fed, ill clad, if it 
is sick, ignorant, and angry, can @ relatively 
well-off white minority be “safe” in any 
meaningful sense of the word? 

Or take a big southern city. If half of 
the town is a Negro slum, breeding unedu- 
cated bitterness, juvenile crime and racial 
violence, what kind of community will this 
be for the white people who pretend to 
want to live there? 

The new South that is now taking shape 
has no room for low and inhuman standards 
of life for anyone. 

Instead of using demoralization as an 
excuse for doing nothing about integration, it 
should cause the southern moderate to in- 
sist that a vast amount more must be done 
in a number of fields. 

We need a far-reaching program to end 
the demoralization of much of the Negro 
community and of the poor whites as well. 
By championing slum clearance and meas- 
ures for adequate housing and public health, 
the white South might then be in a position 
to ask the Negroes, the courts, and the rest 
of the country to accept a realistic pace for 
school integration—perhaps beginning only 
im the first grade and at the college and 
university level, with a voluntary transfer 
system with even segregation by sex in some 
areas where coeducation adds to the fears 
about integration. 

But by holding back, southern moderates 
leave the field not only to the white dema- 
gogs but to future Negro demagogs. 

So far Negro leadership has been on the 
whole remarkably intelligent and restrained 
and the Negro people have accepted its 
counsel. They have steadily offered the 
hand of friendship and compromise for 
acceptance by at least some substantial part 
of the white South. 

A new Negro is standing up in the South 
and elsewhere. His expectations may not 
all be met. But some good and true men 
of the white South must meet him face to 
face, must sit down at roundtable confer- 
ence, must talk with him and understand 
him. 


Without such a minimum response, it is 
too much to expect that the majority of 
Negroes will forever stand by the moderate 
ministers of the Gospel and the well-trained 
lawyers who now speak for them. 

6. I believe that the Christian Church 
must take the initiative in advancing a 
racial reconciliation. 

Let's face it: In many churches in America, 
a minister who goes against the prevailing 
sentiment of his congregation risks his job 
as much as the politican who alienates his 
constituents. 

But from the beginning of the Christian 
era, it has been the church's duty to pre- 
vail against erroneous opinions, even at the 
price of martyrdom. Surely the church 
today should be the last citadel against the 
public relations approach that has infected 
so much of American life, 

Many bishops and ministers in the South 
have spoken against violence and in favor 
of law and order. But is this enough? 

There will be violence, and the law will 
be frustrated, unless the two sides in the 
racial conflict now splitting every southern 
community begin to communicate again 
with each other, to negotiate, to reason 
together, to find common remedies. 

Is this not the time for the white and 
Negro ministers of every southern commu- 
nity to form a continuing roundtable con- 
ference dedicated to finding Christian solu- 
tions to the racial problems of their com- 
munity? 

For, after all, no country should be in 
a better position than the United States 
of America to solve this problem this way. 
Not only do we have nearly two centuries 
of democratic experience behind us, but the 
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-racial groups in this country, particularly 


in the South, have the great good fortune 
and blessing to share the identical Chris- 
tian faith. 

It is no coincidence that it was a white 
minister in the South, perhaps the most 
fervently religious section of our country, 
who said of the integration erisis: There's 
just one question to ask: What would Christ 
do?” 

In our hearts we Know the final answer. 
We know that Christ came to demonstrate 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. We know we are our brother's 
keeper. 

We know too that we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done and 
left undone those things we ought to have 
done. 

We know that the pride of race, the fear 
of the strange and the different is one of 
man’s original sins and that it has not been 
fully erased from man’s mind anywhere. 

But we also know, as Lincoln said, that 
the Declaration of Independence “gave lib- 
erty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world. It gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 

Our religious and democratic faith tells 
us to get on with this job like men. 

7. Our capacity to deal with discrimina- 
tion in America is a measure of our capacity 
to lead a worldwide revolution for freedom. 

My own perspective on this problem has 
been, I confess, affected by looking at it 
for some time from the other side of the 
globe. As a former Ambassador to India, I 
know how spectacularly American prestige 
rose as a result of the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision. 

While touring Africa 4 years ago I sensed 
against how vital a successful solution of 
our racial troubles is for our future rela- 
tionship with the two-thirds of the world's 
people who are colored. 

In the winter of 1957 in South Asia I saw 
the enthusiasm generated by the successful 
conclusion of the Negroes’ bus boycott in 
Montgomery, Ala. Later in the Soviet Union 
I saw the Communists take full propaganda 
advantage of the bombing of Negro churches 
in the same State. 

Of course we can say that prejudice is as 
old as the hills and just as persistent. In- 
dia, for instance, has known conflict and 
caste through centuries of struggle between 
Hindus and Moslems, Brahmins and un- 
touchables. 

In Algeria there is open warfare between 
the French minority and the Arab majority. 

In all of Africa the outnumbered white 
man feels the stirring of the slumbering 
African masses. 

Therefore as we Americans concentrate 
on a new effort on our own major social 
problem, we can take mild comfort from the 
awareness that our country does not stand 
alone in isolation as an immoral historic 
throwback to a bygone age of prejudice. 

Having said this, I hasten to add what is 
merely the other side of this coin. The 
world community has a yested interest in 
the speed and effectiveness with which we 
end discrimination in the United States. 
Our own role in the world depends increas- 
ingly upon the same proposition. 

As is true in so many other aspects of our 
national policy today, the world situation is 
requiring us to do the things which we 
should do anyway. No one but a cynic would 
argue that we should suddenly become in- 
terested in equal rights for Negroes merely 
because our propaganda position in the 
world would be helped by such progress. 

Nevertheless, it remains more true today 
than it was in 1947, when one of our distin- 
guished former Secretaries of State, Henry 
L. Stimson wrote: 

“No private program and no public policy 
in any section of our national life can now 
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escape from the compelling fact that if it is 
not framed with reference to the world, it is 
framed with perfect futility.” 

In closing, I should like to suggest that all 
of us, northerners and southerners, eastern- 
ers and westerners, Negroes and whites can 
learn much from a study of that incredible 
man, Mahatma Gandhi. 

There were always two sides to Gandhi's 
program. One was direct resistance to un- 
just laws or practices. The other was con- 
structive popular action to create the con- 
ditions of justice. 

He begun his career before the turn of the 
20th century in the Union of South Africa 
where he went as a lawyer for some Indian 
traders. 

In 1893, South Africa was a land run by 
some million Europeans who sat on top of 
some 5 million Africans who had almost no 
rights at all. In addition, were 100,000 
Indians, most of whom had been recruited 
as cheap labor for the white plantations and 
mines. 

Soon after he reached Pretoria, the young 
man of 24 invited all the Indians in the city 
to a meeting. He urged them to fight racial 
discrimination but without hating or hurt- 
ing their opponents. 

And since their aim was to reason with the 
whites, the first thing they should do, he 
said, was to consider the reasons given by 
the whites for their discrimination. 

To the Indian merchants before him, 
known for slick dealings and sharp bargain- 
ings, he proposed complete truthfulness and 
more concern for the poor. He called on all 
Indians to do something to improve the 
unsanitary conditions in the Indian sections 
of town. 

Why wait for legal victories for the neces- 
sary drain cleaning? he asked. 

We can’t blame the whites for all our 
troubles, he argued. Perhaps we can’t by 
ourselves end all the poverty in which our 
people are trapped, but if those of us with 
some money and some education will join 
in, the slums can be cleaned up, freshened 
with a coat of paint and made habitable; 
the illiterate adults can be taught to read; 
volunteer schools can be provided for the 
children of the poor. 

And he began to build the institutions to 
do these constructive tasks. 

In 1913 he returned to India, after nego- 
tiating a settlement with Prime Minister 
Smuts who once jailed him but later came 
to say to him, “I am not worthy to stand in 
the shoes of so great a man.” And for over 
30 years in India, Gandhi pressed his con- 
structive program of village improvement, 
the end of untouchability, and the reform of 
individual lives. 

The bus boycott in Montgomery carried 
out with dignity and restraint represented 
an adaptation of Gandhian principles in 
democratic America. 

“We are seeking to improve not the Negro 
of Montgomery but the whole of Montgom- 
ery,” said Rev. Martin Luther King on the 
occasion of the formation of the Montgom- 
ery Improvement Association which con- 
ducted the boycott. 

Instead of merely sitting by until the 
Supreme Court ruled bus segregation uncon- 
stitutional, the Negroes of Montgomery in 
amazing unity carried out a courageous, 
peaceful, direct action which took the Na- 
tion by surprise. 

The long-term effects of this Gandhian- 
type action on the white conscience may 
take time to register. But it had an imme- 
diate effect in changing the Negroes. 

Perhaps the change is best refiected in the 
story of the old Negro woman who, when 
asked if her feet were not tired from plod- 
ding so many miles each day to work replied, 
“Brother, for a long time my feet have 
rested, but my soul’s been tired. Now my 
feet are tired, but my soul is resting.” 

In this light, with good cheer, let us move 
ahead with all deliberate speed. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1959 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. A. Reid Jepson, special repre- 
sentative of the Christian Business 
Men’s Committee International, Chi- 
cago, III., offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, the God and Father 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God 
and Father of our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
and of all who have put their trust in 
Thee through Him: 

We come to Thee upon Thy invita- 
tion to Ask,“ “Seek” and “Knock.” To 
whom else shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. 

We have pledged allegiance “to this 
Nation, under God.” We believe Thou 
art the author of liberty, the One from 
whom cometh every perfect gift. But 
Thou art holy, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners. Thou art angry with the 
wicked, every day. Thou dost hate sin 
and love righteousness. Yet Thou dost 
offer mercy and forgiveness to all who 
repent and believe the Gospel. 

Bless, we pray Thee, the whole house- 
hold of faith. Lift up the fallen, rescue 
the perishing, send a Heaven-born re- 
vival to the churches of this Nation, 
quickening the leaders, stimulating the 
memberships, and developing conscien- 
tious soulwinners who will help to carry 
out Thy great commission—to go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel. 

Thou hast instructed us to pray for 
those over us in authority. As these, 
the qualified leaders of our Nation, de- 
liberate today, may they do so in the 
fear of God. Help them and all of us 
to seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, so that “these things“ 
of peace and material needs may be 
given unto us. O God, as this Nation 
makes great effort to defend itself from 
enemies without, may she not neglect 
those which threaten from within: 
moral decay, spiritual paralysis, and the 
cancer of greedy materialism. 

Save us from deifying man, human- 
izing God, or minimizing sin. 

We pray in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who said: 

I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
No man cometh unto the Father, but by 
me. 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, June 22, 1959, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 602) au- 
thorizing the Boy Scouts of America to 
erect a memorial on public grounds in 
the District of Columbia to honor the 
members and leaders of such organiza- 
tion, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 170) to provide for 
the printing of a publication in connec- 
tion with the exercises of the joint ses- 
sion of Congress on February 12, 1959, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 170) to provide for the printing of 
a publication in connection with the ex- 
ercises of the joint session of Congress 
on February 12, 1959, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed a documentary account of certain 
events conducted in connection with the 
official observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, and that said publication shall in- 
clude commemorative exercises held during 
the joint session of the Congress of the 
United States, on February 12, 1959. For 
the purpose of more clearly depicting the 
history of this memorable observance, the 
documents shall also include such illustra- 
tions as may be pertinent to the occasion, 
together with appropriate background ma- 
terial and a brief report on the public re- 
sponse to the programs. The preparation 
of material for printing and the selection of 
color for binding shall be under the super- 
vision of a subcommittee of the joint com- 
mittee on arrangements of the commemo- 
rative ceremony, and said chairman shall 
cause to be printed six thousand copies so as 
to furnish ten copies to the Vice President, 
each Senator, each Representative, the Dele- 
gate from Hawall, and the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico; and the re- 
mainder be equitably distributed by the 
joint committee, through its chairman, to 
various organized. groups, associations, and 
such people who assisted the committee in 
the preparation and development of the pro- 
gram of significant tribute to one of Ameri- 
ca's greatest patriots, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Foreign 
Relations Committee was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
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usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi 
dent, for the information of the Senate. 
I should like to announce that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of certain appropriation bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
State, Justice, and Judiciary appropria- 
tion bill be made the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7343) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I need 
to make a separate request in connection 
with the consideration of this appro- 
priation bill, notwithstanding the 3-day 
rule; or has that permission been 
granted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This pro- 
cedure waives the rule and gets the 
measure before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And that 
has been done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I so under- 
stood; and I thank the Chair for the 
ruling. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have consideration 
of the State, Justice, and Judiciary ap- 
propriation bill followed by considera- 
tion of the general Government appro- 
priation bill, which involves appropria- 
tions for the White House and certain 
agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government. Following that, I hope 
the Senate will be able to take up the 
Independent Offices appropriation bill. 

I anticipate that sometime during the 
day the Senate will take up the measure 
extending the Renegotiation Act, when 
the Finance Committee is ready to act 
upon it. 

This morning the Finance Committee 
is holding detailed hearings on the 
measure extending the corporate and ex- 
cise taxes which expire on June 30, which 
is next Tuesday. I am informed that the 
distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee anticipates that the committee 
will mark up the tax bill tomorrow, 
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Wednesday. As soon as the report is 
written and the language of the amend- 
ments, if any, clarified and prepared, 
that bill will be reported to the Senate. 
I would expect that to be done on Thurs- 
day or Friday of this week, in which event 
I would expect to move the immediate 
consideration of the bill, because if the 
bill has to go to conference it will have 
to go to conference on Saturday or Mon- 
day. 

So I want all Members to be on notice 
that it is possible that the Senate will 
take up the measure extending the Tax 
Act; and there may be several yea-and- 
nay votes in connection with it. I am 
informed that certain amendments will 
be offered to it; and Senators who may 
desire to be recorded should either ar- 
range for pairs or should be present in 
order to be recorded. 

I am also informed that the foreign- 
aid bill has been reported, and that the 
hearings and the report on the bill are 
available. So I should like to suggest 
to Senators who may be interested in 
that bill, and certainly to those who are 
interested in having it amended, that 
they obtain copies of the report and the 
hearings and the bill, and draw up their 
amendments, because we expect to have 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of that bill at an early date, either this 
week or the early part of next week. 

We expect to have a policy committee 
meeting this week or early next week, at 
which time I shall announce the details 
of certain other measures which we con- 
sider important and imminent, so that 
Senators may be prepared to act upon 
them. 

Mr. President, we have reached a stage 
where I believe the Senate will consider 
at least four appropriation bills this 
week. 

As I said yesterday, the Senate will 
meet as long as necessary and as late 
as necessary and as many days as nec- 
essary, in order to attempt to have the 
earliest possible action taken on as many 
of the appropriation bills as possible, 
and to pass them before the end of the 
fiscal year. 

I do not know how long this session 
of Congress will last. That will depend 
to a great extent upon whether the 
President is willing to cooperate with 
the Congress—as I believe Congress will 
be willing to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent. 

If we in the Congress have a choice 
between a political issue and achieve- 
ment, I believe the Congress will choose 
achievement. 

I hope that by the end of this week a 
great deal of the appropriation bill cal- 
endar will be cleaned up, and that the 
Senate will be ready to proceed from 
there. 

As I stated earlier, I shall submit a 
list of bills which need to be passed be- 
fore the 30th of June and other bills 
which need to be called up following 
that date. 

Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas. 
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LAYING OF CORNERSTONE OF 
EAST FRONT EXTENSION OF THE 
CAPITOL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hold in my hand a release which 
was given to me by the minority leader, 
because the majority of the Senate has 
no representative on the Commission to 
which the release relates; and I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the minority leader 
in giving me this information. 

The release reads as follows: 


J. George Stewart, Architect of the Capitol, 
announced today, on behalf of the Commis- 
sion for the Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
that the cornerstone of the east front exten- 
sion of the U.S. Capitol will be laid by the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States, with Masonic cere- 
monies, at 12 o’clock, noon, Saturday, July 4, 
1959. The members of the Commission are 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Chairman; Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, Senator Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen, Representative Charles A. 
Halleck, and J, George Stewart. July 4 com- 
memorates the date on which President Mil- 
lard Fillmore laid the cornerstone of the 
House and Senate wings of the U.S. Capitol in 
1851. The Masonic ceremonies will commem- 
orate the ceremonies held not only at that 
cornerstone laying, but also at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the original section of the 
Capitol Building, September 18, 1793, by Pres- 
ident George Washington. 


I know that all Senators will be pleased 
to receive this information. At the sug- 
gestion of my thoughtful and courteous 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, I have read the prepared state- 
ment, so that Senators may be on notice 
of this very unusual and historic occa- 
sion. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters which were 
referred as indicated: 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN COCONUT OIL 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Register 
of a proposed disposition of approximately 
265 million pounds of coconut oil now held 
in the national stockpile (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 

RATION LIQUIDATION FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
quarterly report on the Reconstruction Fi- 
ance Corporation liquidation fund—Treas- 
ury Department activities, for the period 
ended March 31, 1959 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF FEDERAL 
OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND AND FEDERAL DISABILITY INSURANCE 
TRUST FUND 


A letter from the mànaging trustee of the 
trust funds, and members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Board, for the fiscal year 
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ended June 30, 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


Report ON EXAMINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FoR TAI- 
WAN—LETTER 


A letter from the Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a copy of his letter to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, relat- 
ing to the report of the Comptroller General 
on examination of the economic and techni- 
cal assistance program for Taiwan, for fiscal 
years 1955 through 1957, as administered by 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion under the mutual security program 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


Auprr REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIQUIDATION FUND ADMINIS- 
TERED BY GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller of the Unit- 
ed States, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
audit report on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Liquidation Fund, administered 
by General Services Administration, fiscal 
year 1958 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
URBAN RENEWAL ACTIVITIES IN PUERTO Rico 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of slum clearance 
and urban renewal activities in Puerto Rico, 
Urban Renewal Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, July 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF RECORDED REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN RELATION TO STOCKS ON HAND 
AND ON ORDER FOR CERTAIN AERONAUTICAL 
SPARE PARTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of recorded re- 
quirements in relation to stocks on hand and 
on order for certain aeronautical spare parts 
and of related Air Force actions to terminate 
contracts and redistribute excesses, San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Area, Department of the 
Air Force, dated June 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES OF MEAT 
INSPECTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of activities of 
the Meat Inspection Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, Department of Agriculture, 
September 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Ning 
Nam Wong from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on January 15, 
1958; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF CERTAIN NATIONALS OF 
THE UNITED STATES ADJUDGED INSANE OR 
OTHERWISE FOUND MENTALLY ILL IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the hospitalization, at Saint 

Elizabeths Hospital in the District of Co- 

lumbia, or elsewhere, of certain nationals of 

the United States adjudged insane or other- 
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wise found mentally 111 in foreign countries, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 22 


“Joint resolution relative to a world fair in 
1963 


“Whereas in the past, four world fairs 
have been held in California, two in San 
Diego and two in San Francisco, but none in 
Los Angeles; and 

“Whereas no more fitting and appropriate 
site than the modern, dynamic Los Angeles 
area could be named for a fair dedicated 
to the promotion of science and industry in 
our new age of space; and 

“Whereas the consummation of a world 
fair in Los Angeles in 1963 will bring renown, 
prestige, and innumerable economic adyan- 
tages to our entire State, and particularly to 
the Los Angeles area, and 

“Whereas no greater contribution to peace 
and international good will could be made 
than to demonstrate to the world that the 
people of the State of California are dedicat- 
ing the next 5 years to the preparation and 
consummation of the greatest exhibition of 
peaceful pursuits ever held in the history of 
the world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to designate Los Angeles 
County as the site of a world’s fair in 1963; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President is respect- 
fully memorialized to appoint a commission 
to study and report on the conducting of a 
world’s fair in Los Angeles County; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“A disastrous flood occurred in the month 
of January of 1959, inundating one-third of 
the city of Meadville, Pa., and resulting in 
property damage of over 85½ million. This 
is the 14th flood which has occurred in that 
area during the last 22 years. 

“The French Creek Valley is an important 
industrial area and its potential, if French 
Creek is controlled, is limitless. 

“The expenditure of $49,900 in making sur- 
veys of the French Creek Basin by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, can be the first 
long step toward turning this presently de- 
pressed area into a prosperous community 
contributing heavily to the revenues of the 
Government of the United States: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania commend this course of action to the 
Congress of the United States; that we urge 
the appropriate committees in each House of 
Congress to include an appropriation of 
$49,900 for surveys of the French Creek Ba- 
sin in the forthcoming flood control omnibus 
bill; and that we urge every Senator and 
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Representative to vote for that appropria- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
yvania in order that he may bring it to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States. 

“EpwarD B. WATSON, 
“Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS ON 
THE ADOPTION OF LEGISLATION PROVIDING 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 


“Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States H.R. 6904, intro- 
duced by Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, of 
North Carolina; H.R. 6905, introduced by 
Representative FLORENCE P. Dwyer, of New 
Jersey; and S. 2026, introduced by Senator 
EpMuND S. Muskre, each of which seeks to 
establish an advisory commission on inter- 
governmental relations to bring together 
representatives of Federal, State, and local 
governments for the consideration of com- 
mon problems; to provide a forum for dis- 
cussing the administration and coordination 
of Federal grants and other programs requir- 
ing intergovernmental cooperation; and to 
recommend the proper allocation of govern- 
mental functions and responsibilities among 
the several levels of government: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to estab- 
lish said advisory committee on intergovern- 
mental relations, as contained generally in 
the 30th report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, in order to assure the 
fullest cooperation and coordination between 
Federal, State, and local governments, and 
to promote greater understanding in inter- 
governmental problems and in the financial 
problems involved therein; and be it further 

“Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, and 
that copies thereof be sent by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the Presiding Offi- 
cer of each branch of the Congress of the 
United States and to each Member thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, June 10, 1959. 

“TrvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“JosEePH D. WARD, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Com- 
mission of the City of Clearwater, Fla., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide funds for the commencement of con- 
struction of the West Coast Intracoastal 
Waterway from the Caloosahatchee River to 
the Anclote River, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The petition of Leslie H. Lowe, of Long 
Beach, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the collection of fees 
at Gettysburg National Military Park, and 
the use of the land within the park for com- 
mercial purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Claremont, Calif., favoring 
the retention of the Mineral Deposits 
Branch of the Geological Survey in the city 
of Claremont; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A paper in the nature of a petition from 
Harry Thomas Lyon, a citizen of the State 
of Oregon, expressing appreciation to the 
Senate for its best wishes to the State of 
Oregon for a successful centennial year; 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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WORLD PEACE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a peti- 
tion from the Religious Society of 
Friends, La Jolla, Calif., praying that 
our Government will adhere to the coun- 
sels of George Washington—the Father 
of our Country—in our quest for world 
peace and good will among men. I ask 
unanimous consent that the petition be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


La JOLLA, CALIF. 

On fifth month 1, 1959, the following was 
sent to the President, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, peti- 
tioning that each one communicate it to the 
body over which he presides: 

“We members and attenders of the La 
Jolla monthly meeting of the Religious So- 
ciey of Friends, acting as individuals, peti- 
tion thee to communicate the following: 

“We petition our Government that the 
present peril to mankind be averted by fol- 
lowing the counsels of George Washington: 

A nation which indulges toward another 
an habitual hatred is a slave to its animos- 
ity. Antipathy disposes to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight cause of um- 
brage, to be haughty and intractable. III 
will impels to war which reason would reject. 
Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations. Harmony and liberal intercourse 
with all nations are recommended by policy, 
humanity, and interest.’ 

“Heeding the father of our country and 
obeying the commandments of the Father of 
mankind, we petition thee and our Govern- 
ment tha our Nation, under God, lead a 
waiting world into the paths of righteousness 
and of peace.“ 

Being concerned that the people know of 
this, we ask that it be communicated to the 
organizations and congregations of your con- 
nection. 

Epwarp D. CLARKSON. 
JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 6769. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 425). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

H.R. 3460. An act to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 426). 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported an original res- 
olution (S. Res. 137) authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Appropriations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 


priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
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ing the Eighty-sixth Congress, $15,000, in ad- 
dition to the amounts, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Dovuctas) : 

S. 2228. A bill to amend titles 10 and 18 of 
the United States Code with respect to activ- 
ities by retired or former officers of the 
Armed Forces in connection with sales to the 
Government and proceedings, contracts, 
claims, controversies or other matters relat- 
ing to activities of the department in which 
they have served; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2229. A bill for the relief of Vida Turk; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2230. A bill to amend the National Cul- 
tural Center Act; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2231. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the Inter- 
American Children's Institute, formerly 
known as the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood, as 
amended; 

S. 2232. A bill to repeal section 12 of the 
act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a charge 
or collection of fees by consular officers for 
official services to American vessels and sea- 
men, and to repeal the provision of the act 
of June 4, 1920, authorizing the free issu- 
ance of passports to seamen; and 

S. 2233. A bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2234. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Hilma Claxton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2235. A bill to provide benefits estab- 
lished by the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 to persons who grad- 
uated from Air Force Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps training in 1954 and served on 
active duty for training in the Air National 
Guard before February 1, 1955; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2236. A bill to promote the economic use 
of Indian lands, alleviate and adjust the 
heirship problem involved in Indian trust or 
restricted allotments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2237. A bill for the relief of Mico Delic; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2238. A bill for the relief of Kenzo 
Hachtmann, a minor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2239. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the State of Ken- 
tucky for wildlife conservation or recrea- 
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tional purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 
By Mr. MURRAY (for Mr. Morse, him- 
self, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. JacKsSON, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. McGee, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. McCartxHy, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr, CHAVEZ, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
CaRROLL, Mr. ALLOTT, and Mr. 
Hart): 

S. 2240. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for carrying out provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct timber access roads, to permit maxi- 
mum economy in harvesting national forest 
timber, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. CLARK (for himself and Senators 
CARROLL, CHURCH, GRUENING, HUMPHREY, 
JAVITS, KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, MAGNUSON, 
MCCARTHY, MCGEE, Morse, Moss, NEU- 
BERGER, PROXMIRE, and SYMINGTON) sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 

es. 52) favoring a general conference 
to review the United Nations Charter, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
CLARK, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported an original res- 
olution (S. Res. 137) authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Appropriations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Haypen, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


RETIRED MILITARY OFFICERS DE- 
FENSE PROCUREMENT ACTIVI- 
TIES ACT OF 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Douctas], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to establish 
stricter standards under which private 
contractors may employ officers of the 
armed services immediately following 
their retirement or resignation for the 
purpose of engaging in sales and con- 
tract negotiations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may remain on the table until the close 
of business Friday, June 26, so that other 
Senators may have an opportunity to 
study its provisions and join in cospon- 
sorship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New York. 


June 23 


The bill (S. 2228) to amend titles 10 
and 18 of the United States Code, with 
respect to activities by retired or former 
officers of the Armed Forces in connec- 
tion with sales to the Government and 
proceedings, contracts, claims, contro- 
versies, or other matters relating to ac- 
tivities of the department in which they 
have served, introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and Mr. DoucLas), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the issue 
has been raised repeatedly recently 
whether military officers who have re- 
cently retired and are now in the employ 
of private firms may properly seek busi- 
ness from former Defense Department 
associates in cases involving Government 
contract awards. President Eisenhower 
took note of the situation at his press 
conference on June 3 when he stated his 
belief that political and financial pres- 
sures may be intruding into decisions 
on defense spending. Therefore, every 
effort must be made, both at the legisla- 
tive and the administrative level, to 
maintain public confidence in military 
procurement activities, which involved 
for 1958 the expenditure of $23.8 billion. 

For that reason, I am for myself and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
introducing this bill to establish guide- 
lines of conduct for military officers who, 
following their separation from the serv- 
ice, are immediately hired by private 
industries. Passage of a law such as the 
one we are proposing should sharply 
reduce the likelihood that military of- 
ficers who have resigned and those who 
have retired may become involved in pri- 
vate business arrangements that would 
raise questions of ethics in connection 
with their former military duties. Such 
a law would offer dual protection both to 
the former officers concerned and to the 
general public interest which is involved 
in Defense Department decisions affect- 
ing the construction and implementation 
of our modern weapons system. 

The bill retains present law, but 
would amend title 10—armed services 
and title 18—criminal code—of the 
United States Code, as follows: 

1. Prohibits officers for a period of 2 years 
following their retirement from selling or 
negotiating with the department in which 
they hold their commission, either in their 
capacity as a private individual or as the 
employee of private industry. 

2. Permanently bars retired officers from 
selling or negotiating with respect to mat- 
ters such as a particular aspect of weap- 
ons development or supply procurement for 


which they were directly responsible while 
on active duty. 

3. Prohibits such activities for 1 year in 
the case of officers who have resigned from 
the service, thus surrendering their benefits 
as officers and severing their relationship 
with the Government. 

4. Declares as ineligible to receive de- 
fense contracts any company which em- 
ploys ex-officers for the purpose of selling 
or negotiating with their former military 
department in violation of the foregoing 
provisions. Officers now employed by pri- 
vate firms would not be affected by this pro- 
vision. 


Also, under the terms of the bill, Army 
and Air Force officers may not receive 
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retirement pay while engaged in sell- 
ing military supplies and services to 
their former department, which paral- 
lels the law which currently applies to 
Navy and Marine officers. 

The criminal penalties imposed on 
violators of the first three provisions 
listed above are similar to those im- 
posed on them under existing Federal 
conflict of interest laws to a limited ex- 
tent, as well as to Members of Con- 
gress, other employees in the executive 
branch, and attorneys formerly employed 
by the Government within the last 2 
years. A maximum fine of $10,000 and 
a year’s imprisonment is provided for 
under the bill. 

Let me emphasize that this proposed 
legislation is not meant to be a punitive 
measure, but, rather, a preventive one. 
It is not directed against any former 
officers or private industries, nor is it 
meant to prevent the utilization of the 
talents and capabilities of former mili- 
tary officers by private industry. Today, 
more than 700 such men of over the rank 
of colonel or Navy captain are employed 
by the firms which reportedly have re- 
ceived the great majority of defense 
orders. It is desired only that the rules 
be precise and fair for such employment. 

Although there are presently some 
gaps in the statutes preventing direct 
sales of goods to the Federal Govern- 
ment by retired officers, the most seri- 
ous omissions in the law concern the 
contracting of services which may be 
negotiated by such individuals now in 
the employ of private firms. In this 
category are research and development 
activities, which are budgeted at $5 bil- 
lion annually, first, because they are of 
a service and not a sales nature, and, 
second, because the great majority of 
the contracts in this field are negotiated. 

The proposed legislation should not be 
regarded as an attempt to unduly limit 
job opportunities available to officers 
leaving the armed services. Their em- 
ployment by industries where their past 
education and experience can constitute 
an invaluable contribution to the de- 
velopment of improved defense equip- 
ment produced by the most economic, 
efficient means serves the national in- 
terest. However, the existence of legal 
guidelines for both the former officers 
and their new employers is designed to 
allow all parties concerned to exercise 
mature judgment in the type of duties 
assigned to and accepted by such indi- 
viduals. ; 

At the same time, the issue of the 
future employment of former officers has 
brought to light another situation which 
I believe deserves careful study to de- 
termine whether existing law is discrimi- 
nating unfairly against many officers 
who desire to continue in Government 
service in a civilian capacity where their 
skill and experience could prove invalu- 
able, without losing their retirement pay. 

The law now imposes strict limitations 
on the amount of retirement pay plus 
salary that certain military officers em- 
ployed in civil-service positions may re- 
ceive. It would appear to require con- 
siderable financial sacrifice on the part 
of such retired officers who are motivated 
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by the highest patriotic considerations in 
wishing to serve the Federal Government 
in such posts, Therefore, we are plan- 
ning to have a study made to determine 
whether changes in these provisions 
should be proposed. 

This specific problem was brought to 
our attention by a column written by 
Ted Lewis and appearing in the New 
York Daily News on Monday, June 22, 
and I hereby request unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
ac follows: 

CAPITAL Circus 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, June 21.—The congressional 
investigation of the munitions lobby comes 
at a time when legislators are in the mood 
to wreck the gravy train loaded with retired 
military officers holding cushy jobs in private 
firms that have big defense contracts. 

This crackdown has been put off too long. 
The conflict of interest laws clearly need 
to be tightened. But punitive legislation 
will not end a system which forces the over- 
age brass into private industry to supple- 
ment retirement pay of $11,000 a year at 
most. 

Here are men of many talents, experts in 
fields vital to national security—and Uncle 
Sam could use their administrative and sci- 
entific know-how in hundreds of civilian 
Federal jobs outside the Pentagon. As logi- 
cal as this may seem, there is a law de- 
signed to prevent it. This is the require- 
ment that you can’t take your retirement 
pay and collect another check from Uncle 
Sam at the same time. 

It is perfectly legal to take a job with a 
soft drink company at $4,000 a year or 
$150,000—your Government retirement check 
continues to arrive. But if your name is 
Gen. Joe Doe and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission offers you an $8,000 job you have to 
sacrifice your $9,000 pension—all of it—to 
follow your inclination. 

Many generals and admirals, and even 
members of Congress, agree that this re- 
strictive law should be revised. But no one 
in either House or Senate is pushing such 
legislation. 

Why no move toward making it easier for 
retired brass to find work in Federal agen- 
cies? Well, patronage is involved. What 
Member of Congress wants to deprive himself 
of a chance to help get a constituent a Fed- 
eral job by sponsoring a bill which could 
well eliminate a thousand or more jobs 
from the political grab bag? 


IKE GAVE UP PENSION FOR 100-G-PLUS 


Ike, it will be recalled, had to give up his 
retirement pay more than 6 years ago. That 
was no sacrifice, for he stepped into the 
highest paying Government job of all— 
straight salary $100,000 a year, not count- 
ing the extras. 

But as one general now working for a big 
defense contractor said privately today: 
“Many of us would have preferred working 
in the new Space Agency, or in some other 
branch of Government, for pretty low wages. 
Under the present setup, however, private 
industry comes in bidding for our services 
and some of the offers are whopping. It 
doesn’t make sense to take a $14,000 Federal 
position in some civilian agency when you 
have to forfeit a $9,000 pension to do it. 
But a measly $14,000 Offer from private in- 
dustry means you can live in $23,000-a-year- 
salary style.” 

THE TAXPAYER PAYS IN ANY CASE 

The taxpayer is the loser under the present 

system, The pay to a retired officer comes 
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out of the taxpayer—and if the officer takes 
a $50,000 job with a defense firm having a 
cost-plus contract, that $50,000 also comes 
out of the taxpayers’ pocket, 

This whole snafu will be aired publicly 
when the Congressional investigators start 
open hearings July 6. The probe is being 
run by Representative EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Democrat of Louisiana, as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee. Hé- 
BERT is a solid legislator with a flair for 
facts as well as a sense of humor. 

As he phrased it in a form letter to col- 
leagues accompanying a Father’s Day gift 
of a New Orleans-made tie: “Since last 
Father’s Day we have run the gamut from 
vicuna to nepotism and now we are in the 
throes of finding out whether or not retired 
military officers ever die or just fade away 
on the payroll of some defense contractor.” 

QUERIED ON CONTRACTS WITH DEFENSE 

In this latter category there are 721 re- 
tired officers of colonel’s grade or better 
working for firms getting the bulk of defense 
contracts. Most, if not all of them, have al- 
ready received from the HÉBERT. staff a ques- 
tionnaire asking how much they are paid, 
etc., and containing such queries as these: 

“State whether you have solicited or par- 
ticipated in any discussions, oral or written, 
concerning sale, use, adaptation, modifica- 
tion, improvement, suitability, development 
or research of any article, plan, process or 
program with any officer or employee of the 
Department of Defense at any time since 
your retirement, and at any place, on behalf 
of any company, organization, or yourself.” 

“Name Government officers, employees, or 
representatives with whom you consult, con- 
fer, or discuss any matters in relation to 
(contracts.)” 

“State precisely what duties you perform 
or work or service you render with respect 
to any Department or Defense contracts.” 

SOME FASCINATING REVELATIONS EXPECTED 

There is a little known law which makes 
it a criminal offense for a retired officer to 
engage in selling or contracting operations 
with the armed services for 2 years after 
retirement. The Navy has a followup regu- 
lation which has been in force for years. 
This regulation strips retirement pay from 
former officers who later do business with 
the Navy. But they are not prohibited from 
doing business with the Army or Air Force, 

Neither the law nor regulation prevents a 
former officer from buttering up a Pentagon 
admiral or general, or an assistant secretary 
of any service. Héserr’s committee thinks 
the answers to its questionnaire will provide 
fascinating revelations. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF RETIRED 
MILITARY OFFICERS DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
Activities Act or 1959 
Section 1: Short title. 

Section 2: This section proposes various 
amendments to chapter 15 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, which deals with claims 
against the United States by Government em- 
ployees or former Government employees. 

(1) Deletes from section 281, which makes 
it a crime for officers and employees of the 
United States to receive compensation for 
services involving claims, sales and other 
transactions with the Government, a section 
covering retired officers which duplicates part 
of new section 281a (such officers are still 
in the employ of the United States while 
retaining their retired status). 
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(2) Proposes a new section 2814 which 
disqualifies retired military officers from ren- 
dering certain services in connection with 
matters for which they were responsible 
while on active duty, or which involve the 
department in which they served. The sec- 
tion makes it a crime for a retired officer 
at any time to sell to the Government or to 
represent anyone in any matter with the 
Government, including contract negotiation, 
if it involves a subject concerning which the 
officer had direct responsibility while on ac- 
tive duty. In addition, as to any other sales, 
representation or assistance involving the 
department in which he served, the officer is 
disqualified for 2 years. This section is simi- 
lar to the disqualification which now exists 
in a few limited areas: attorneys are now 
barred from changing sides in respect of any 
matter in which they were directly con- 
cerned, both by statute and under the ap- 
plicable code of ethics of their profession, 
and other Government employees are barred 
from pursuing claims against the Govern- 
ment with which they were directly con- 
cerned. 

(3) Amends section 284 which now bars 
former officers and employees (as contrasted 
to those still in Government service such 
as retired officers who have not resigned 
their commissions) from acting as counsel 
or agent in claims against the Government 
for 2 years, to add a new subsection apply- 
ing to former military officers. This subsec- 
tion bars for 1 year after service is con- 
cluded, any officer who has resigned his 
commission and is thus no longer an officer 
or employee of the United States, from sell- 
ing to the department in which he served or 
from representing anyone in any matter 
with the Government including sales and 
contract negotiation. This provision prevents 
the circumvention of section 281a by resign- 
ing the commission which the officer holds; 
however, if the person involved severs his 
connection with the Government, the period 
of his disqualification is not as long. 

Section 3: This section amends title 10 
of the United States Code, which regulates 
the armed services, as to retired officers of 
the three departments, and as to contractors. 

(1) Adds a new section to the laws gov- 
erning the Army to apply to retired Army 
officers the same provisions which cover re- 
tired Navy and Marine officers, which pre- 
vents them from collecting retired pay at 
any time while they are engaged in the sale 
of military supplies and services to the De- 
partment of the Army. This is not a crim- 
inal section, nor does it serve as a perma- 
nent disqualification from such pay. It 
withholds retirement pay only during the 
period covered by such employment. 

(2) Amends the existing section covering 
retired naval and marine officers to make 
clear that it also covers the sale of services 
to the Navy Department. This adjusts the 
wording of the Navy and Marine officers 
rule to parallel that in the proposed statutes 
for Army and Air Force officers. 

(3) Adds a new section identical with 
that proposed for retired Army officers to 
the statutes governing the Air Force. 

(4) Amends the Defense Procurement Act 
to make contractors who employ retired or 
former officers under certain circumstances 
ineligible for military contracts. Any con- 
tractor who employs a retired or former 
officer to deal with the department in which 
he served within 2 years of his retirement 
or within 1 year of resigning his commis- 
sion cannot receive any contracts from any 
of the armed services. The amendment pro- 
vides that this provision shall not affect 
officers who are already employed when the 
act takes effect, in order to prevent the dis- 
qualification of firms who have already hired 
former or retired officers in good faith, 
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REMOVAL OF STATUTORY LIMITA- 
TION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO IN- 
TER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S IN- 
STITUTE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend Public Resolution 
31, 70th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 806, 81st Congress, to remove the 
statutory limitation placed upon U.S. 
contributions to the Inter-American 
Children’s Institute. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Acting Secretary of State 
in a letter to the Vice President of June 
11, 1959, and I am introducing it in order 
that there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Acting Secretary of State to the Vice 
President in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2231) to amend the joint 
resolution providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute, for- 
merly known as the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, as amended, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Resolution 31, approved May 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 
487), as revised by section 1(a) of Public 
Law 806, approved September 21, 1950 (64 
Stat. 902), as amended by Public Law 816, 
approved July 27, 1956 (70 Stat. 696) is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“That in order to meet the obligations of 
the United States as a member of the Inter- 
American Children’s Institute, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated annually 
to the Department of State such sums as 
may be necessary for the payment by the 
United States of its share of the expenses 
of the Institute, as apportioned in accord- 
ance with the statutes of the Institute.” 


The letter presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 

JUNE 11, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mn. VICE PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft amendment to Pub- 
lic Resolution 31, 70th Congress, as amended 
by Public Law 806, 81st Congress, and by 
Public Law 816, 84th Congress, to remove 
the statutory limitation placed upon U.S. 
contributions to the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute. The name of the organiza- 
tion, by action of its directing council at the 
1957 meeting, was changed from the Ameri- 
can International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood to the Inter-American 
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Children's Institute. The directing council 
is composed of one representative from each 
member country. The revision of the ar- 
ticles of the Institute’s statutes covering 
the change of name in no way altered the 
basic structure of the organization, nor did 
it affect U.S. contributions. 

The Inter-American Children's Institute 
is a center for study, information, documen- 
tation, technical consultation, and advisory 
service on all questions concerning child 
life and welfare in the Americas, The In- 
stitute correlates its activities with other 
agencies of the Organization of American 
States as well as with specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, departments of the 
U.S. Government, and all Latin American 
governments. The Institute’s library, which 
contains 35,000 publications on all phases of 
child welfare, is used for consultation and 
the preparation of bibliographies, and pro- 
vides microfilm copies of material as a re- 
search tool for technicians throughout the 
Americas. 

The original legislation to provide for 
U.S. participation in the Institute limited 
U.S. contribution to $2,000 per year. This 
ceiling was increased by the 1950 amendment 
to $10,000 annually and was again increased 
by the 1956 amendment to $25,000 annually. 
Nevertheless the scope of the programs of 
the Institute has increased at an even more 
rapid rate. 

In addition to its regular activities dur- 
ing 1958, the Institute has completed a 
comparative study on family laws in effect 
in the American countries, prepared a report 
on correctional systems in Latin America, 
completed a bibliography on social services 
which has been distributed to social work 
schools in the Americas, has translated into 
Spanish several important studies which 
were originally published in English, has 
conducted a survey on the organization of 
school lunchrooms, is making studies for 
specialized agencies on the problem of 
abandoned children, and has undertaken a 
project on the improvement of civil records. 
Effective symposia on malnutrition in the 
Americas were held in four countries during 
the year, and the Institute has begun prep- 
arations for the llth Pan-American Chil- 
dren’s Congress to meet in 1960. At. the 
request of Colombia an expert assisted in 
the reorganization of the teaching of pedia- 
trics in the University of Medellin. 

The existing statutory limitation on the 
annual U.S. contribution is $25,000. The 
U.S. percentage share of the total annual 
assessment budget of the Institute is 40 
percent. Although the U.S. delegate has 
voted against decisions of the Directing 
Council which increased the U.S. contribu- 
tion above the amount now provided for by 
legislation, the fact that the United States 
is unable to pay all of its contribution of 
$32,000 for 1958 and $32,000 for 1959 cannot 
help but raise questions as to the degree of 
our interest in this small organization work- 
ing for the welfare of children. The other 
members find it difficult to understand why 
the United States, one of the world’s lead- 
ers in child welfare activities, is unable to 
meet its share in the small total budget 
of the Institute during a period of increased 
U.S. interest in and support of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

While the Institute is relatively small and 
has a modest budget, tangible results have 
been obtained in the field of child welfare 
through its work programs. Favorable action 
upon the proposed legislation would give evi- 
dence of our support of the expanded pro- 
grams of the Institute to improve the welfare 
of children throughout the Americas, and 
would enable the United States to maintain 
the leading role which it has played in the 
activities of the Institute since its establish- 
ment. The small cost involved would be a 
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sound investment in inter-American solidar- 
ity. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has consistently stressed, in 
communications to this Department, the use- 
fulness of the work of the Institute within 
its financial limitations and has supported 
continued U.S. participation. 

It is hoped that the Congress will be able 
to take action on this request during the cur- 
rent session. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposal 
to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


REPEAL OF PROHIBITION FOR COL- 
LECTION OF CERTAIN FEES BY 
CONSULAR OFFICERS AND FREE 
ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS TO 
SEAMEN 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to repeal section 12 of the act 
of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a charge or 
collection of fees by consular officers for 
Official services to American vessels and 
seamen, and to repeal the provision in the 
act of June 4, 1920, authorizing the free 
issuance of passports to seamen. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Acting Secretary of State 
in a letter to the Vice President of June 
11, 1959, and I am introducing it in or- 
der that there may be a specific bill to 
which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consider- 
2 by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Acting Secretary of State to the Vice 
President in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2232) to repeal section 12 
of the act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a 
charge or collection of fees by consular 
officers for official services to American 
vessels and seamen, and to repeal the 
provision of the act of June 4, 1920, au- 
thorizing the free issuance of passports 
to seamen, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, (1) that 
section 12 of the Act of June 26, 1884 (23 
Stat. 56; 22 U.S.C. 1186), shall be and the 
same is hereby repealed, and (2) that the 
second proviso of section 1 of chapter 223 
of the Act of June 4, 1920, as amended (41 
Stat. 750; 22 U.S.C. 214), shall be and the 
same is hereby further amended by striking 
out the phrase or to seamen,“. 
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The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. Vice Present: There is trans- 
mitted herewith a draft of a proposed bill, 
“To repeal section 12 of the act of June 26, 
1884, prohibiting a charge or collection of 
fees by consular officers for official services 
to American vessels and seamen, and to re- 
peal the provision in the act of June 4, 1920, 
authorizing the free issuance of passports to 
seamen.” 

The second sentence and the proviso 
clause of section 12 of the above-mentioned 
1884 statute, which relate to the payment 
of certain fees as compensation to consular 
officers and to the accounting procedure re- 
quired therewith, have been rendered obso- 
lete by the enactment of section 8 of the 
act of April 5, 1906, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
99) which prescribes for the accounting for 
fees, and sections 412 to 432 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
412-432) which prescribe the manner in 
which Foreign Service officers shall be com- 
pensated. These sections of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 do not provide for com- 
pensation by fees in any case. 

The two amendments to existing legisla- 
tion, proposed in the enclosed draft, would 
enable the Department of State and the 
American Foreign Service to charge and col- 
lect fees, which are now prohibited, for cer- 
tain services rendered for American vessels 
and seamen. 

The act of June 26, 1884 (ch. 121, sec. 12, 
23 Stat. 56; 22 U.S.C, 1186), entitled “An 
act to remove certain burdens on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and encourage the 
American foreign carrying trade and for 
other purposes,” requires, “That on and after 
July 1, 1884, no fees named in the tariff of 
consular fees prescribed by order of the 
President shall be charged or collected by 
consular officers for the official services to 
American vessels and seamen.” This exist- 
ing legislative prohibition, which would be 
repealed by the enactment of the proposed 
bill transmitted herewith, was enacted at a 
time when any possible aid to American 
vessels and seamen was considered to be of 
material assistance to the U.S. shipping 
industry. Such assistance is not considered 
as essential as it was some years ago, as 
many basic conditions existing in 1884 which 
initially justified such aid no longer prevail. 

The act of June 4, 1920 (ch. 223, sec. 1, 
41 Stat. 750; 22 U.S.C. 214) provides among 
other things, “that no fee shall be collected 
for passports issued to * * * seamen.” This 
prohibition, which would also be repealed 
by the proposed bill transmitted herewith, 
was enacted at a time when it was reason- 
able to consider assistance to American sea- 
men as more essential than it is now. 

During fiscal year 1958, a total of $1,349 
was collected by American consular officers 
under the Tariff of Fees, Foreign Service of 
the United States of America, for 242 serv- 
ices described specifically as relating to ves- 
sels and seamen. During that period noth- 
ing was collected for similar services per- 
formed for American vessels and seamen, be- 
cause of the above-mentioned prohibitory 
laws. It would be difficult to calculate the 
approximate number of such free services, 
but it is estimated by the Department that 
the total cost to the Government for the 
performance of all the services in this cate- 
gory is approximately $400,000 a year. 

It would also be extremely difficult to esti- 
mate the number of other services, such as 
passport, citizenship, notarial, visa, etc., per- 
formed without charge by consular officers 
in behalf of American vessels and seamen, 
and it would be equally difficult to estimate 
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what it costs the Government to perform 
these services. 

It is respectfully requested that you lay 
the proposed bill before the U.S. Senate for 
enactment as soon as possible. A similar 
bill is being transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposal to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


Acting Secretary. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
ACT OF 1946, AS AMENDED 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Acting Secretary of State 
in a letter to the Vice President of May 
29, 1949, and I am introducing it in or- 
der that there may be a specific bill to 
which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with the letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State to the Vice President 
with regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2233) to amend the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Foreign Ser vice Act 
Amendments of 1959“. 

Sec. 2. Section 444 of such Act and the 
heading thereto is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“COMPENSATION PLANS FOR ALIEN CLERKS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

“Src, 444. (a) The Secretary shall, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, establish compensation plans for 
local (alien) employees of the Service: Pro- 
vided, That such compensation plans for 
local employees shall be based upon prevail- 
ing wage rates and compensation practices 
for corresponding types of positions in the 
locality, as is consistent with the public 
interest. 

“(b) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions abroad, other departments and agen- 
cies of the Government are authorized to 
administer local (alien) employee programs 
in accordance with the applicable provisions 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The heading to section 516 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: “‘ap- 
MISSION TO CLASS 7 OR 8.” 

(b) Section 516 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Sec. 516” and inserting in 
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lieu thereof “Sec. 516. (a)“ and by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph (b) 
which shall read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may furnish the Presi- 
dent with the names of those persons who 
have passed such examinations and are eli- 
gible for appointment as Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 8, whom he recommends for 
appointment directly to class 7 when in his 
opinion, their age, experience, or other quali- 
fications make such an appointment appro- 

al * 
sg 4. Section 517 of such Act is amended 
by in the first sentence after the 
phrase “classes 1 to 7, inclusive,” the phrase 
“except as provided in section 516 (b) of 
this Act,” and by striking out the second 
and third sentences thereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) Sub-paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of paragraph (b) of section 634 of such Act 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) one-twelfth of a year’s salary at his 
then current salary rate for each year of 
service and proportionately for a fraction 
of a year, but not exceeding a total of one 
year’s salary at his then current salary rate, 
payable without interest, from the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund, in 
three equal installments on the ist day of 
January following the officer’s separation and 
on the two anniversaries of this date im- 
mediately following: Provided, That in spe- 
cial cases, the Secretary may in his discre- 
tion accelerate or combine the installments; 
and 

“(2) a refund of the contributions made 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund, with interest as provided in 
section 841(a), except that in lieu of such 
refund such officer may, if he has at least 
5 years of service credit toward retirement 
under this system, excluding military or 
naval service that is credited in accordance 
with the provisions of section 851 or 852 (a). 
elect to receive retirement benefits on reach- 
ing the age of sixty in accordance with the 
provisions of section 821. In the event that 
an officer who was separated from classes 4 
or 5 and who has elected to receive retire- 
ment benefits dies before reaching the age of 
sixty, his death shall be considered a death 
in service within the meaning of section 832. 
In the event that an officer who was sep- 
arated from classes 6 and 7 and who has 
elected to receive retirement benefits dies 
before reaching the ago of sixty, the total 
amount of his contributions made to the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, with interest as provided in section 
841(a).” 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 634 of such 
Act shall be amended by striking out the 
word “retired” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “separated”. 

Sec. 6. Section 635 of such Act and the 
heading thereto are amended to read as 
follows: 


“FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS RETIRED FROM CLASS 
7 OR 8 


“Sec. 635. Any Foreign Service officer in 
class 7 who is appointed under the pro- 
visions of section 516(b) and any Foreign 
Service officer in class 8 shall occupy pro- 
bationary status. The Secretary may ter- 
minate his service at any time.” 

Sec. 7. Paragraphs (b) and (c) of section 
637 of such Act are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) Any participant in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability System sepa- 
rated under the provisions of paragraph (a) 
of this section shall receive a refund of the 
contributions made to the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund, with in- 
terest, as provided in section 841(a) except 
that in lieu of such refund such officer may, 
if he has at least 5 years of service credit 
toward retirement under this system, exclud- 
ing military or naval service that is credited 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
851 or 852(a), elect to leave his contribu- 
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tions in the Fund and receive an annuity, 
computed as prescribed in section 821 com- 
mencing at the age of sixty years. In the 
event that an officer who has elected under 
the provisions of this section to receive a 
deferred annuity dies before reaching the 
age of sixty, his contributions to the Fund, 
with interest, shall be paid in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 841 and 881. 

“(c) Any officer or employee of the Serv- 
ice who is not a participant in the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System 
shall be entitled only to such benefits as 
shall accrue to him under the retirement 
system in which he is a participant.” 

Sec. 8. Section 912 of such Act is amended 
by changing the heading thereto to read 
“LOAN OF HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT” and by inserting between the words 
“with household” the word “basic” and by 
inserting between the words “household 
equipment” the phrase “furnishings and“. 

Sec. 9. Section 913 of such Act and the 
heading thereto is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“TRANSPORTATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Sec. 913. The Secretary may, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
transport for or on behalf of an officer or 
employee of the Service, a privately owned 
motor vehicle or replacement thereof in any 
case where he shall determine that water, 
rail, or air transportation of the motor ve- 
hicle or replacement thereof is necessary or 
expedient for any part or of all the distance 
between points of origin and destination.” 

Sec. 10. (a) paragraph (4) of section 
104(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (26 U.S.C. 104 (a) (4)) (relating to the 
exclusion from gross income of compensa- 
tion for injuries and sickness) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) amounts received as a pension, an- 
nuity, or similar allowance for personal in- 
juries or sickness resulting from active 
service in the armed forces of any coun- 
try or in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
or the Public Health Service, or as a dis- 
ability annuity payable under the pro- 
visions of section 831 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1081; 60 Stat. 1021).” 

(b)(1) Section 402(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the tax- 
ability of a beneficiary of an employee's 
trust) is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) by striking out in the first sentence 
of paragraph (1) thereof “paragraph (2)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs 
(2) and (3)”, and 

(b) by redesignating paragraph (3) 
thereof as paragraph (4) and by inserting 
after paragraph (2) thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) The amount includible under this 
subsection is the gross income of a non- 
resident alien individual with respect to a 
distribution made by the United States in 
respect of services performed by an em- 
ployee of the United States shall not ex- 
ceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount includible in gross income 
without regard to this paragraph as the 
aggregate compensation paid by the United 
States to such employee for such services 
and includible in gross income under this 
subtitle or prior income tax laws bears 
to the aggregate compensation paid by the 
United States to such individual whether or 
not includible in gross income.” 

(2) Section 871 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to the tax imposed 
on nonresident alien individuals) is here- 
by amended by striking out subsection (d) 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„e) Cross Reference. — 

“(1) For doubling of tax on citizens of cer- 
tain foreign countries, see section 891. 

“(2) Por taxability of amounts paid by the 
United States to certain nonresident alien 
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employees or their beneficiaries, see section 
402 (a) (3). 

Sec. 11. The amendment made by section 
10 of this Act shall be effective with respect 
to taxable years ending after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 12, Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this Act, existing rules, regulations of or 
applicable to the Foreign Service of the 
United States shall remain in effect until re- 
voked or rescinded or until modified or super- 
seded by regulations made in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, unless clearly in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 13. The following section in the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended, is 
hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 637(d) of such Act. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 

JUNE 11, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mn. Vice PRESIDENT: On December 
31, 1958, the Department submitted to you a 
proposed bill to amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, for consideration by the U.S. Senate. 
This proposed bill was introduced by Senator 
GREEN as S. 443 on January 17, 1959, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Since the submission of this original bill, 
the Department has prepared a supplemental 
proposed bill which it wishes to have con- 
sidered at the same time the original bill 
receives the attention of the U.S. Senate. 
The additional amendments proposed in this 
bill, to amend the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, and for other purposes 
(tab I) are urgently needed to improve and 
strengthen the administration of the For- 
eign Service. They would accomplish the 
following: 

1. Clarify and simplify provisions for the 
establishment of compensation plans for 
local (alien) employees of the Service and 
provide for the use of these provisions by 
other departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment authorized to administer local 
(alien) employee programs. 

2. Provide authority for the appointment 
directly to class FSO-7 of a limited number 
of persons who have qualified for FSO-8 
appointment. 

3. Clarify provisions relating to the selec- 
tion out of Foreign Service officers in classes 
4, 5, 6, and 7. 

4. Further clarify and simplify provisions 
relating to separation for cause. 

5. Clarify provisions relating to the fur- 
nishing of household equipment in order to 
effect economy in transportation costs. 

6. Clarify provisions relating to the trans- 
portation and replacement of motor vehicles. 

7. Exempt from Income tax liability annu- 
ities paid under the civil service retire- 
ment and disability system to nonresident 
aliens who are retired employees of the 
U.S. Federal Government. 

It is suggested that the proposed new sec- 
tion 7 of the attached bill be substituted 
for section 18 of S. 443. 

An explanation of each of the proposed 
amendments (tab II) is also attached. En- 
actment of the proposed bill will not result 
in any direct cost to the Department of 
State. Section 10 of the bill proposing elim- 
ination of the 30-percent tax now withheld 
from Government annuities of retired alien 
employees would result in additional 
annuity payments totaling approximately 
$400,000. This amount relates to all non- 
resident aliens receiving such annuities who 
are retired employees of the U.S. Government 
regardless of agency. 

Enactment of this proposed supplemental 
legislation as a part of the original bill will 
provide important improvements for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. The Department 
recommends the passage of this legislation 
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and trusts that it may receive favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this draft 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS TO GRAD- 
UATES OF THE AIR FORCE ROTC 
CLASS OF 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide a remedy for an injustice 
to a group of young Reserve officers who 
served on active duty prior to February 
1, 1955, but who are precluded by the 
wording of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 from receiving 
the same GI bill benefits earned by 
other young men and women serving in 
the armed services prior to that date. 

About 1,500 young men, graduates of 
the Air Force ROTC class of 1954, are 
prevented by a technical error on the 
part of the Air Force from receiving 
their just benefits under the GI bill. 
Because these young men must be given 
eligibility soon if they are to receive any 
GI benefits at all, I urge my colleagues 
to take early action on this legislation, 
which is similar to a bill I introduced in 
the 85th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two letters which set forth very 
well the justification for this proposed 
legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
letters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2235) to provide benefits 
established by the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 to persons 
who graduated from Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps training in 1954 
and served on active duty for training in 
the Air National Guard before February 
1, 1955, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The letters presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY are as follows: 

June 17, 1959. 
Re 1954 AFROTC eligibility for GI benefits. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The following is 
a summary of the above matter as it affects 
myself and other members of the class of 
1954. 

When I entered AFROTC at St. Thomas 
College in 1950 I was told that if I success- 
fully completed the 4 year AFROTC course 
I would be commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant and would serve on active duty for 2 
years, no strings attached. I was under this 
assumption until the fall of 1953, the start 
of my senior year, when I was informed that 
because of a lack of funds I would not be 
commissioned unless I could qualify for 
flight training and that if I did not so 
qualify I would be given a “certificate of 
completion.” These certificates entitled the 
holders to enlist in the Air Force as an 
Pas one rank above recruit, for a period of 

ears. 

A this time some of the fellows dropped 
out of the AFROTC program while others 
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like myself stayed on with the belief that 
somehow our situation would be rectified. 

A few weeks before graduation I was in- 
formed that they had found some funds 
after all—in the National Guard of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At this time I was given 
a choice: go in the Air Force as a second 
lieutenant on extended active duty for train- 
ing (the “for training” part being the 
clause that made veterans’ benefits not ap- 
plicable to our lot“) or take the certificates 
of completion and go in the Air Force as 
an A/3c, but in such a status as would en- 
title the person so doing to veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

So here was the crossroads, go in as an 
airman, third class, in which case none of my 
training in AFROTC as a leader was to be 
utilized, or go in the Air Force as a second 
lieutenant, not with all the benefits, but 
with a chance at least to show leader- 
ship. A small minority went in the Air 
Force as airman, third class, who, because 
of Air Force administrative policy, were sub- 
sequently commissioned second lieutenants, 
and because of their initial status now enjoy 
all veterans’ benefits. 

I, along with approximately 1,500 men 
in the same status, entered the Air Force 
prior to January 31, 1955, the cutoff period 
for the GI bill. Even though we had the 
“for training” part on our orders, for all 
intents and purposes we performed the same 
duties as our fellow officers—all of whom 
were entitled to GI benefits. 

I was separated from the Air Force on 
September 19, 1956, and proceeded to com- 
plete my education. I have now completed 
3 years of law school and will finish next 
year. I have been lucky enough to borrow 
money from various sources—but this of 
course will have to be paid back, I now 
owe approximately $4,250, I am married 
and have three children. I’m not trying 
to ery “wolf”, because I feel I have been 
fortunate in being able to borrow the neces- 
sary funds to finish my education. However, 
I'm certain you must appreciate how one 
feels when he believes he is entitled to 
something and he is not receiving it. 

Senator HUMPHREY, I have a complete file 
of all of our correspondence in this matter 
which dates back to March of 1956, and 
which is approximately one inch thick. If 
for any reason you would like same please 
advise and I will forward it. Much of what 
I have said in this letter is in said file. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK F. FLAHERTY, 

Sr. PAUL, MINN. 

RAF STATION WETHERFIELD, 
Essex, United Kingdom, 
January 21, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you 
for your kind consideration of my inquiry 
concerning GI bill benefits for the Air 
ROTC classes of 1954, I sincerely appreciate 
your efforts on behalf of my group. 

In support of this proposal (S. 3005) I 
wish to respectfully submit that those mem- 
bers of our class who chose to be officers and 
leaders paid a heavy price in relation to 
their indifferent contemporaries. Many of 
us desire further education and personally 
I feel so strongly that I have submitted my 
resignation to return to graduate study with- 
out any assurance of assistance. 

Perhaps your associates in defeating this 
bill overlooked its full importance and re- 
consideration will be in good order. It will 
largely determine the qualifications of our 
leaders of tomorrow, and clearly indicates 
to all who are conscious whether our Gov- 
ernment intends to reward the ambitious 
and aggressive, or the indifferent and lazy. 

No doubt after many years the justice of 
this cause is certain to be r but 
for those of us who wish further education 
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the effect of indiscriminate procrastination 
is disturbing. The Finance Committee may 
well remember that we were originally forced 
to accept National Guard commissions as a 
compromise to suit the financial conven- 
ience of the Government. It is becoming a 
debt dishonored. 

Should you desire to use my opinions in 
support of this provision I have no objection. 
In this connection it may also be well to 
establish that great concern has been felt 
for this point by many members of the group 
who no doubt feel as do I that the obvious 
merit of rewarding leadership and for pro- 
viding for the education of our leaders 
should not require solicitation of support of 
efforts clearly in the best interest of our 
growing Nation which shall in years to come 
find capable and qualified leadership a rare 
talent, 

Again I wish to express my gratitude for 
your efforts and to offer my best wishes for 
all your good endeavors in the coming years. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT W. BIEHLER, 


FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND 
TRAILS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and 21 other Senators, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, & 
bill to provide the needed system of for- 
est development roads and trails in our 
national forests. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has presented to Congress a 
program for the national forests. It 
calls for investing more than $2.2 billion 
in our forests over the next 12 years. 

The largest single investment is for 
roads and trails. Appropriated fund 
needs are estimated at $720 million. 
There is also indicated an additional in- 
vestment of $564 million to be secured 
by reducing national forest timber val- 
uations to permit timber purchasers to 
build needed roads. 

I shall not today discuss the need and 
justification for the forest road program 
in detail. Previous bills by many of us 
clearly anticipated the need that exists 
and certainly have induced the admin- 
istration to get its own facts and figures 
together to prove to itself what every- 
body in the West has always known. 

It is axiomatic that intensive land 
management is not possible without first 
establishing the arteries of transporta- 
tion. Modern timber management re- 
quires intensive fire protection, timber 
stand improvement, reforestation, and 
harvest cutting. Much of the recrea- 
tional use of our forests is dependent 
upon the existence of roads and trails. 
In the 180 million acre national forest 
system the short-term need is for an 
additional 90,000 miles at a total esti- 
mated cost of almost $1.3 billion. The 
12-year program for the national for- 
ests cannot succeed unless the road pro- 
gram is vigorously implemented. 

At the present time the only aspect of 
the national forest program where legis- 
lation is indicated is for forest roads. 
Historically and properly, the Public 
Works Committee has regularly author- 
ized the amounts to be expended for 
each biennium on forest development 
roads and trails. The average cost for 
the $720 million appropriated fund por- 
tion of the road needs for the 12-year 
period will be $60 million. This bill sug- 
gests a gradual increase toward this 
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level: $40 million in 1962, and $50 million 
in 1963. It may be that upon review 
both the administration and Congress 
will conclude that a somewhat larger 
initial increase is desirable. I want it 
fully understood that the amounts sug- 
gested in this bill, while considered as 
minimums, are not inflexible. I would 
hope the committee will review this ques- 
tion thoroughly. 

This bill contains a number of sub- 
stantive provisions which have been en- 
dorsed in the very recent past by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Budg- 
et Bureau. Briefly, this bill is much 
like its predecessors, S. 3420 of the 84th 
Congress, S. 1136 and S. 3077 of the 85th 
Congress and S. 1797 of this Congress. 
There are two new provisions which I 
would like to mention. 

Section 2 contains a limitation on tim- 
ber purchaser road construction which 
becomes operative only under certain 
conditions. In order to freely utilize this 
privilege it will be necessary for the exec- 
utive branch annually to seek the full 
authorized funds and secondly, to fully 
utilize all funds that may be appropri- 
ated. It reserves to the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress the privilege 
of providing whatever amounts circum- 
stances warrant. The purpose of this 
provision is to reduce hidden spending 
while approved authorizations go un- 
used 


This is a situation that we face in 
the 1960 budget. The 1960 budget re- 
quest was for $6 million less than the 
full authorization, but there is a pro- 
posed expansion of hidden spending, in- 
visible in the budget, by increasing the 
expenditures timber purchasers will 
make onroads. When this latter method 
is used, the price of the timber is reduced 
to offset the cost of the road and the 
gross revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment drop. 

To reinforce this point let me just 
state the facts. Over the 12-year period 
the Secretary of Agriculture says that 
$719,600,000 in appropriated funds will 
be required to construct and reconstruct 
46,000 miles of road and 8,000 miles of 
trails. In addition, the price of national 
forest timber will have to be reduced by 
$564 million to permit timber purchasers 
to construct an additional 44,000 miles of 
road at an average cost of $13,000 per 
mile. This cost is only slightly less than 
the cost of similar roads to be built with 
appropriated funds which average about 
$15,000 per mile. In effect what this 
provision does is attach a condition to 
the reduction of revenues proposed. The 
authorized programs must be fully uti- 
lized. Discerning people concerned with 
sound financial management will see the 
wisdom of requiring the authorizations 
duly considered by the Congress be given 
priority and fully utilized. 

Section 4 of the bill proposes to repeal 
16 U.S.C. 501 which permits 10 percent 
of Forest Service receipts to be used for 
roads and trails. This will consolidate 
forest development road authorizations 
in one place subject to congressional re- 
view. Consistently for the last 6 years 
the executive branch has opposed in- 
creases in the road and trail authoriza- 
tion under the Highway Act, but Con- 
gress has made modest increases, In 
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the 85th Congress the executive agencies 
suggested that there be no authorization 
in the Highway Act and that the capital 
investment for roads and trails be con- 
sidered in the regular budget processes, 
thus by-passing Public Works Commit- 
tees entirely. 

The authorization procedure and the 
Public Works Committee review are de- 
sirable and necessary where a capital 
investment of the magnitude of $720 
million is involved. These biennial re- 
views are a service to the Appropriations 
Committee as well as to the Bureau of 
the Budget. Rather than doing away 
with the authorization in the Highway 
Act, this bill will consolidate the au- 
thorization in one place. It will remove 
the permanent indefinite authorization 
to utilize receipts, thus the entire forest 
development road program will be sub- 
ject to better budgetary review. This 
concept is in accord with the view ex- 
pressed by the Public Works Commit- 
tee last year when with bipartisan 
unanimity it rejected the proposal that 
the forest development road and trail 
authorization be stricken from the 
Highway Act. 

The bill makes one other revision con- 
sistent with action taken by the Public 
Works Committee last year on Indian 
roads and earlier taken on park roads. 
The funds authorized will be shifted to 
the forest land management budget of 
the Forest Service. At the present time 
expenditures for maintenance are at 
approximately the same level as monies 
available in the 10 percent fund. 
Therefore, at the present time the im- 
pact of the change proposed will be 
small. Currently, of the approximately 
$35 million available for roads and 
trails, $25 million was expended on con- 
struction. This bill will provide for an 
increase in 1962 to $40 million. When 
gaged against the present $30 million 
authorization this will be an increase 
of $10 million. Maintenance funds, 
which should not be authorized, will no 
longer cloud the picture as to the size of 
the road construction program. There 
is no need for the Public Works Com- 
mittee to biennially review and author- 
ize maintenance. 

I would like to point out that in 1956 
a group of us introduced S. 3420 which 
called for a 12-year forest road program 
to cost approximately $572 million. That 
amount was a somewhat lower figure 
than is presently being suggested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Enactment of 
an increased authorization for a long- 
range road program was opposed by the 
administration. 

In 1957 we introduced an almost iden- 
tical bill, S. 1136. Over a year elapsed 
before the administration made a report 
and, in fact, their report did not come 
to Congress until after the road bill had 
cleared the Senate. The administration 
then supported the substantive provi- 
sions as I mentioned earlier but again 
opposed an increase in the authorization. 
Both in the 84th and 85th Congresses as 
in the 83d, the authorization has been 
increased despite administration objec- 
tions. 

Belated though it is, the administra- 
tion’s suggestion that we need to spend 
more money on forest roads is most wel- 
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come. This bill will give the adminis- 
tration every opportunity to do two 
things that have not been done in the 
past. Its introduction is early enough 
to permit a prompt response so that the 
Congress can have the views of the ad- 
ministration before it, prior to when the 
1960 Highway Act is reported by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. Secondly, it will 
give the administration an opportunity 
to state clearly whether it really is in 
favor of the program it has permitted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to submit. 

In closing I should like to pay par- 
ticular tribute to the senior Senator from 
Oregon, [Mr. Morse], who is the senior 
sponsor of the two earlier bills upon 
which this one is largely based. He has 
been an active proponent of forest de- 
velopment roads ever since he came to 
the Senate. Senator Morse has gra- 
ciously permitted me the privilege of 
introducing this bill today but I feel it 
only fair that he be listed as the chief 
sponsor in recognition of the long and 
constant effort he has made. I ask 
unanimous consent that his name pre- 
cede mine and he be listed as author of 
this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks, and that it lie on 
the table until Wednesday, July 1, so 
that other Senators who may wish to do 
so can be listed as cosponsors of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recor, and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Montana. 

The bill (S. 2240) to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for carrying out 
provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct timber access 
roads, to permit maximum economy in 
harvesting national forest timber, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mur- 
ray (for Mr. Morse, himself, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. McGee, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, and Mr. Hart), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal Highway Act (42 
Stat. 218), as amended and supplemented, 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for forest development roads and trails, 
including timber access roads to and on the 
national forests in locations and according 
to specifications which will permit maximum 
economy in harvestirg timber from national 
forest lands tributary to such roads, the fol- 
lowing sums: $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962; $50,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963: 

Sec. (2) (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the Secretary) is author- 
ized to provide for the construction of tim- 
ber access roads to and on the national 
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forests in locations and according to specifi- 
cations which will permit maximum econ- 
omy in harvesting timber from national for- 
est lands tributary to such roads, either (1) 
directly with appropriated funds, and in such 
case such roads shall be designed to meet 
the requirements for development and man- 
agement of other national forest resources 
in addition to timber; (2) where desirable, 
by requirements of purchasers in contracts 
for the sale of timber from such lands and 
with reasonable allowance therefor in de- 
termining the fair market value of such tim- 
ber; or (3) where desirable, by cooperation 
with public or private agencies or persons. 
In fixing the allowance under clause (2) 
above, an amount which shall not exceed the 
estimated cost of the construction shall be 
stated in the advertisement of the timber 
and shall be set forth in the timber sale 
contract: Provided, That roads estimated to 
cost in excess of $5,000 per mile and bridges 
estimated to cost in excess of $5,000 each 
shall be constructed under clause (2) above 
only if there has been presented to the Con- 
gress an appropriation request for the full 
amount authorized by law for forest devel- 
opment roads and trails and any amount ap- 
propriated pursuant thereto is not subse- 
quently withheld from obligational author- 
ity, or the full amount of contract authority 
authorized by law for forest development 
roads and trails is not withheld from obli- 
gational authority. 

(b) An advisory public hearing may be 
held with respect to any proposed construc- 
tion or reconstruction of a timber access 
road at a place convenient or adjacent to 
the area of construction or reconstruction 
with notice and reasonable opportunity for 
interested persons to present their views as 
to the practicability and feasibility of such 
construction or reconstruction. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized in the 
construction of timber access roads to co- 
operate with owners of or persons hauling 
timber from other lands and if the co- 
operator contributes an equitable share of 
the cost of construction and maintenance 
of such roads, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, he may be permitted to haul timber 
over such roads under conditions the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. Any moneys deposited 
under any such agreement shall be covered 
into the Treasury and shall constitute a 
special fund which is hereby made available 
until expended for the construction and 
maintenance of such roads: Provided, That 
any portion of such deposits in excess of the 
amount found due shall be refunded to the 
depositor. 

(d) Except as authorized in section 2(c), 
products from nonfederally owned lands 
may be hauled over access roads only if (1) 
the quantity of products hauled is minor 
and the Secretary has determined that the 
interests of the United States require no 
payment or deposit; or (2) the payment is 
made of an equitable fee to be determined 
by the Secretary, after consideration of the 
amount necessary to amortize the portion of 
construction costs allocable to the non- 
federal products tributary to the particular 
road, which fee will be covered into the 
Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt, and a 
deposit is made to cover the estimated cost 
of that part of the maintenance of the road 
occasioned by such hauling. Such deposits 
shall be covered into the Treasury and shall 
constitute a special fund which is hereby 
made ayailable until expended to cover the 
cost to the United States of performing 
the work specified. Any portion of such 
deposits found to be in excess of the cost 
of doing the work specified shall, upon de- 
termination that it is so in excess, be trans- 
ferred to miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) Deposits received for a number of 
similar types of work on adjacent or over- 
lapping areas, or on areas which in the 
aggregate are determined to cover a single 
work unit, may be expended on such com- 
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bined areas for the purposes for which de- 
posited and if refunds to depositors of excess 
deposits are provided for such refunds shall 
be made on a proportionate basis. Where 
the only practicable and efficient manner of 
performing such specified work involves an 
intermingling of other work making it im- 
practicable to keep separate costs on the 
work herein described an estimate based on 
a cost analysis of the particular type of work 
may be used to determine the cost to the 
United States of performing such work. 

(f) In order to provide for the exchange 
of hauling rights or of rights-of-way and 
easements for roads with owners of lands 
intermingled with or adjacent to national 
forest lands and other lands under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture, 
and where there are mutual needs for access 
to or rights across such lands, the Secretary 
is authorized to enter into agreements with 
the owners of the intermingled or adjacent 
non-Federal land for the exchange of haul- 
ing rights or of rights-of-way and easements 
for roads under such terms and conditions 
and for such specified periods or otherwise 
as he may deem appropriate. Where mutual 
needs exist for access to and across such 
lands, the Secretary may, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, condition 
the grant of any right-of-way or permission 
to cross the national forest land or other 
land under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture upon the granting to 
the United States of hauling rights or rights- 
of-way and easements across the applicants’ 
lands to the extent the Secretary deems 
equitable. All or any part of such ease- 
ments may be annulled and forfeited by 
declaration of the Secretary for failure to 
comply with the terms and conditions of 
any grant hereunder or for nonuse for a 
period of two consecutive years or abandon- 
ment of rights granted under authority 
hereof. 

Sec. 3. Timber access roads are defined for 
purposes of the preceding sections as roads 
and bridges primarily for use in utilizing 
timber from national forests but which may 
be available for utilizing other timber or for 
other purposes. 

Sec, 4. The fourteenth paragraph under 
the heading “Forest Service” of the Act of 
March 4, 1918, as amended (16 U.S.C. 501), is 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on the bill for for- 
est development roads that the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
has introduced; and also I wish to make 
brief comments in regard to the senior 
Senator from Montana himself. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the senior Senator from Montana for 
his gracious act in requesting that this 
bill for forest development roads carry 
my name as one of its sponsors. That is 
but another example of the customary 
courtesy and consideration the Senator 
from Montana evidences in his work in 
the Senate. 

Actually, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment there is really no chief sponsor 
of this bill; all of us are proceeding 
with equal interest in our efforts to ob- 
tain a just solution of a problem that 
is very real. I make that statement 
with the following modification: The 
leadership of the senior Senator from 
Montana in the entire field in regard to 
access roads and forest roads has been 
carried on by him in the Senate now for 
many years. It has been a source of in- 
spiration to me. It has been a great 
privilege to work shoulder to shoulder 
with Senator Murray, year after year, 
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in our attempt to develop the national 
forests of our Government. I know that 
I speak in behalf of my entire State 
when, in the name of the people of the 
State of Oregon, I extend, in the Rec- 
orp today, our sincere thanks to Sena- 
tor Murray for the statesmanship. he 
has demonstrated over and over again 
as Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I merely wish to point out that if our 
bill in the 84th Congress—and that bill 
was sponsored by 11 Members of the 
Senate, including myself—had been en- 
acted into law, the authorization for 
1960 would not be $50 million. In the 
84th Congress, both Senator Murray 
and I were aware of the situation; and 
that is why we urged so vigorously the 
adoption of that program as early as 
the 84th Congress. If that bill had been 
enacted then, today we would be well 
on our way toward meeting our forest 
road needs, and the job would be sub- 
stantially done by 1970. But now, in- 
stead, it will take until 1973 to do it. 

Mr. President, I wish to add that today 
we would be just as far along if our bill 
in the 85th Congress had been supported 
by the Eisenhower administration. 

However, it is not my purpose today 
to discuss the past. For me, it is signifi- 
cant to know, however, that my estimate 
of the situation on March 12, 1956, was 
a conservative and reasonable one. The 
purposes of our bill were not met by the 
1956 Highway Act, even though the Bu- 
reau of the Budget gratuitously suggest- 
ed that that act did meet the purposes of 
our bill. Those purposes have not yet 
been met; and they will not be met now, 
according to Secretary Benson, until the 
Government spends, not the $572 million 
we proposed in 1956, but $720 million. 
The latter is the estimate which Secre- 
tary Benson sert to the Congress as the 
amount necessary to carry out the road 
and trail development in the long-range 
forest program. 

Mr. President, I shall not stand on the 
floor of the Senate and accuse Secretary 
Benson of being a reckless spender, a 
wastrel, or a wild scatterer of public 
funds. But I must point out that our 
program for spending was more conserv- 
ative than Secretary Benson’s; and it is 
too bad that this administration did not, 
in the interest of economy, give us the 
support to which our proposal was enti- 
tled, at a time when we could have saved 
the taxpayers a considerably larger 
amount of money than the amount 
which can be saved them now, under the 
present estimates of cost. 

The test is not who is the spender and 
who is the saver. The test is whether 
the facts are in and whether the figures 
are correct. 

Iam glad to see that Secretary Benson 
now advocates a program considerably 
larger than the one we thought was re- 
quired. This bill-gives the administra- 
tion its chance to put its money into ac- 
tion, instead of merely talking about the 
needs of our Federal forests. 

Mr. President, I shall await perform- 
ance on the part of the administration. 
Today the senior Senator from Montana 
has offered the administration the ve- 
haeie by which that performance can be 

Ad. 
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But the important thing for the ad- 
ministration to understand is that the 
future generations of Americans are en- 
titled to specific improvement in this 
field, because this capital investment will 
repay to the Treasury many times its 
original cost. This capital investment 
will strengthen our economy. 

Again I thank the senior Senator from 
Montana for his leadership in connection 
with this sound program. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT PROVIDING 
FOR A PROGRAM TO ERADICATE 
THE DOGFISH SHARK ON THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(S. 1264) to dmend the act providing for 
a program to eradicate the dogfish shark 
on the Pacific coast in order to expand 
such program, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HART submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1451) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERAL TAXA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted at this time to request unani- 
mous consent to have the name of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
added as a cosponsor of the bill, S. 1885, 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Federal Taxation, introduced by me 
on May 7, 1959. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, RELAT- 
ING TO CHILD LABOR IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL EMPLOYMENT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] may be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill, S. 2141, to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the 
exception from the child labor provisions 
of such act presently existing with re- 
spect to agricultural employment, intro- 
duced by me on June 9, 1959. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CITIZEN'S COUNCIL FOR ADVOCACY 
OF FREEDOM—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a week 
ago I was pleased to introduce the bill 
(S. 2188) to provide for the establish- 
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ment of a “Citizens Council for Ad- 
vocacy of Freedom.” 

The purpose of the Council would be 
to reevaluate the Communist global 
ideological challenge; reappraise our 
own efforts in the light of that challenge; 
increase public awareness of the impor- 
tance of the “battle of men’s minds,” and 
our efforts to (a) counter the Soviet of- 
fensive, and (b) lay a foundation of free 
ideas, translated into the language that 
people of other lands can more easily 
understand, upon which to build a better 
world; and, extremely important, to in- 
crease the use of the ingenious “know- 
how” which our free enterprise system 
has developed for mass media, to a better 
freedom-spreading program. 

Since the introduction of the bill, I 
have been pleased to receive notice from 
several Senators of a desire to cosponsor 
the measure. I therefore request that 
the following Senators be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill, S. 2188: Mr. BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, Mr. CARLSON of 
Kansas, Mr. Cooper of Kentucky, Mr. 
Dopp of Connecticut, Mr. GRUENING of 
Alaska, Mr. Moss of Utah, Mr. SPARKMAN 
of Alabama, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
HUMPHREY of Minnesota, and Mr. PROX- 
MIRE of Wisconsin, and Mr. CLARK of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Council would include the best 
minds in America in the field of radio, 
television, publishing, and other forms of 
mass media. 

As we well recognize, the Communists 
today are engaged in a many-tentacled, 
global effort at expansion of influence 
and control of more and more people. 
Although the threat exists on many 
fronts, including the military and eco- 
nomic, the contest for men’s minds may 
well determine the tide of the com- 
munism-versus-freedom struggle. 

Until now, the United States, and the 
free world, effort on the ideological front 
has been almost infinitesimally small in 
comparison to the program by which the 
Communists “shotgun” their propaganda 
to people in all lands of the world. 

The aim, too, of establishing such a 
Council would be to broaden public 
understanding of the challenge in this 
field and the need for stronger, more 
effective programs to counter the Soviet 
offensive. 

Again, I stress that the purpose in 
proposing such a council is not to reflect 
unfavorably on the departments and 
agencies of our Government who, with- 
in limited budgets and personnel, are, 
for the most part, doing a fine job in 
attempting to spread the freedom 
word, 

We cannot, however, underestimate 
the impact which the ideological offen- 
sive by the Communists will have upon 
the world, particularly the uncommitted 
nations, nor should we undervalue the 
ultimate effect which it may have on 
the struggle between freedom and com- 
munism, which may well determine our 
own survival. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the names of the additional 
cosponsors will be added, as requested 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 


June 23 


LIMITATION OF POWER OF STATES 
TO IMPOSE INCOME TAXES ON 
CERTAIN INCOME—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 22, 1959, the name of 
Mr. KEATING was added as an additional 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2213) to limit 
the power of the States to impose income 
taxes on income derived exclusively 
from the conduct of interstate com- 
merce, introduced by Mr. BusH on June 
22, 1959. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Statement by Senator Haypen, delivered 
at a meeting held June 17, 2959, in the 
chamber of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, relating to the Arizona 
watershed program. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DE- 
PARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and 
Public Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will hold public hear- 
ings beginning on Monday, July 6, 1959, 
at 10 a.m. in room 4221, New Senate 
Office Building, on the following bills: 

First. S. 443, Mr. Green, by request, 
January 17, 1959, to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

Second. S. 1243, Mr. SALTONSTALL, for 
himself and Mr. MANSFIELD, March 2, 
1959, to amend the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, to establish stand- 
ards of foreign language proficiency for 
the Foreign Service of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Third. S. 15, Mr. SYMINGTON, Jan- 
uary 9, 1959, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Foreign Service Acad- 
emy. 

Fourth. S. 106, Mr. SMaTHERs, Jan- 
uary 9, 1959, to authorize an Under Sec- 
retary of State for Western Hemisphere 
Affairs. 

Fifth. S. 109, Mr. Smatuers, for him- 
self and Mr. MANSFIELD), January 9, 
1959, to provide for the establishment 
of a U.S. Foreign Service Academy. 

Sixth. S. 730, Mr. WILEY, for himself, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, and Mr. ENGLE, January 28, 
1959, to provide for the establishment 
of a U.S. Foreign Service Academy. 

Seventh. S. 1044, Mr. FULBRIGHT, by 
request, February 16, 1959, to amend the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926, 
as amended. 

Eighth. S. 1502, Mr. SPARKMAN, March 
23, 1959, to provide for adjustments in 
the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system. 
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Ninth. S. 2232, Mr. FULBRIGHT, by re- 
quest, June 23, 1959, to repeal section 
12 of the act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting 
a charge or collection of fees by con- 
sular officers for official services to 
American vessels and seamen, and to 
repeal the provision in the act of June 
4, 1920, authorizing the free issuance of 
passports to seamen. 

Tenth. S. 2233, Mr. FULBRIGHT, by re- 
quest, June 23, 1959, to amend the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended— 
matters in addition to those covered in 
S. 443. 

The subcommittee will take such time 
as may be necessary to hear all those 
who wish to be heard on these bills. I 
should think the hearings might last 2 
or 3 days. Depending upon the num- 
ber of witnesses who ask to testify, the 
subcommittee reserves the right to limit 
the time available for oral presentations, 
but written statements of reasonable 
length will be received for the record. 


TRAGEDY IN TIBET, “THE HUNGARY 
OF ASIA” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the sav- 
age raping and plundering of Tibet—the 
“Hungary of Asia”—by the Chinese 
Communists has written a black page in 
the history of our times. 

According to a preliminary report by 
the International Commission of Jurists, 
consisting of legal experts from 53 na- 
tions of the world, the Red Chinese are 
engaging in a program of deliberate gen- 
ocide. The Tibetans are being forced to 
expedite the conquest of their own coun- 
try and the extinction of themselves by 
forced participation in a program that is 
literally “killing them off” as a race. 

Gradually, the Communists have at- 
tempted to stamp out the flame of lib- 
erty, self-determination, national herit- 
age and traditions, and the Tibetan 
people themselves. 

Recognizing that military intervention 
might strike the spark that could inflame 
the globe in a hydrogen-missile war, the 
world has stood by, although not without 
sympathy for the Tibetan cause. Glo- 
bally, there is abhorrence at the ruth- 
lessness of the Communist machine 
which once again has attempted to 
wreck the life and traditions of a whole 
people. 

Now, the Dalai Lama has spoken, after 
long weeks of contemplation. The re- 
quest by the Dalai Lama for an impartial 
investigation of the Chinese ravaging of 
his homeland is a modest one. Indeed, 
any self-respecting nation whose deeds 
can face the light of day could do no less 
than agree to such an investigation. 

We expect, of course, that the Chinese 
Communists, supported by their Soviet 
cohorts, will be as effective as possible in 
assuring that there is no such investi- 
gation. 

Although we have been forced to stand 
by and watch this brutal raping of a 
country and its traditions, this is indeed 
a time for serious contemplation on how 
long such ruthless actions can be toler- 
ated by the free world. Also, the ques- 
tion arises, What nation will next be the 
target for the red star of death? 
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Although the peace-seeking nations of 
the world now lack means to stop such 
international criminal acts without risk- 
ing a globally devastating conflict, the 
attempt by the Red Chinese Communists 
to extinguish a nation should be a lesson 
for the so-called uncommitted nations of 
Asia, Africa, and the rest of the world. 

The Washington Daily News and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald yes- 
terday and today carried editorials enti- 
tled, respectively, “Tragedy in Tibet,” 
and “Death of a Nation,” commenting on 
the ruthless and reckless Chinese ravag- 
ing of Tibet. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorials printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 22, 1959] 
TRAGEDY IN TIBET 


Tibet is far, far away—about 7,500 miles 
from Chicago over the North Pole. It is a 
mystical land—and few Americans know or 
care very much about it or its Buddhist 
people. 

But few will read the latest statement by 
the Dalai Lama without compassion and 
sympathy for the Tibetans, and extreme in- 
dignation at Red China. 

The spiritual and temporal leader of 
Tibetans, now exiled in India, tells for the 
first time the tragic story of the Red Chinese 
rape of his country—from the day in 1950 
when Red China's armies came in, through 
the day, early this year, when he was forced 
to flee. It is a story of how for 9 years Red 
China has been doing to Tibet what Soviet 
Russia did to Hungary in a few weeks. 

And the end doesn't seem to be in sight— 
the Dalai Lama accuses Red China of at- 
tempting to liquidate the Tibetan race by 
swamping the country with 5 million 
Chinese. The Nazis committed genocide (ex- 
tinction of a people) with gas chambers; the 
Red Chinese way is slower but effective. 

This way, familiar in the history of Com- 
munist aggression, is described by the Dalat 
Lama as “a reign of terror which finds few 
parallels in the history of Tibet. Forced 
labor and compulsory exactions, systematic 
persecutions of the people, plunder and con- 
fiscation of property belonging to individuals 
and monasteries, and the execution of cer- 
tain leading men in Tibet—these are the 
glorious achievements of Chinese rule in 
Tibet.” 

In 1956 there was a brief period of hope for 
more reasonable Chinese policies. Indian 
Premier Nehru got Peiping to pledge that 
these repressive policies would be modified. 
But Red China broke that pledge as quickly 
and violently as it had broken its 1950 
promise to respect Tibet's domestic auton- 
omy. 

Continued repression brought this year’s 
spontaneous upsurge of the Tibetans, Red 
China’s brutal suppression of the uprising, 
and the flight of the Dalai Lama. 

After weeks of contemplation he has 
spoken—and he asks for only one thing: an 
international commission to examine the 
serious charges he has made against Red 
China. He is willing to accept the verdict 
of such a commission. 

Red China will never agree to such an 
investigation—just as Soviet Russia never 
would agree to a United Nations investiga- 
tion of the Soviet rape of Hungary. But 
just as an investigation of Hungary was made 
over Moscow’s protests, so an investigation 
of Tibet should be made, too, 
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If, as the Dalai Lama suggests, Red China’s 
objective is to wipe out all traces of Tibet 
and its people, then the records of civilized 
man at least ought to include the evidence 
of how it was done and by whom. 


[Prom the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 23, 1959] 


DEATH OF A NATION 


The astonishing thing about the Dalai 
Lama's plea to the conscience of the world 
is not the accusations that he brings against 
the Chinese Communist invaders of his coun- 
try but the gentleness and moderation of 
the proposals whereby he hopes to preserve 
his surviving compatriots from a threatened 
extermination. He does not ask for interven- 
tion or for any other punitive action against 
their oppressors. All he demands is that the 
Peking government agree to an impartial in- 
vestigation of his accusations by some in- 
ternational commission, promising in ad- 
vance that he and his followers will accept 
the verdict of the investigators. 

Such an investigation has in fact already 
been undertaken by the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, consisting of legal experts 
from 53 nations of the world. Nearly 8 weeks 
ago the Commission issued a preliminary re- 
port on Tibet, prepared by an Indian member, 
Shri Purshottam Trikamdas, one-time secre- 
tary to the late Mohandas Gandhi. This re- 
port described the Chinese conduct in Tibet 
as a program of deliberate genocide under the 
pretext of progress. The Tibetans, it said, 
have been forced to expedite the conquest of 
their own country and the extinction of their 
own race by forced labor in an extensive road- 
building program. Of some 200,000 Tibetans 
enslaved for this purpose, at least one-fourth 
have perished from cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

The p of this policy of extermination 
of the native Tibetans, according to this re- 
port, is to repopulate the country with several 
million Chinese, a half million of whom have 
already been shipped to Tibet. Accordingly 
the Commission has decided to initiate “such 
action as is envisaged by the Genocide Con- 
vention of 1948 and by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

It seems doubtful, however, whether this 
action will be any more availing in the case 
of Tibet than in the case of Hungary. The 
best that can be hoped for from it is that it 
may help to awaken the neutralist gov- 
ernments of Asia to a sense of their danger. 
In this connection one passage from the 
Dalai Lama’s statement seems especially 
poignant. He says that 4 years ago when he 
departed from the tradition of his predeces- 
sors in making a visit to India— 

“I had practically made up my mind * * + 
not to return to Tibet until there was a mani- 
fest change in the attitude of the Chinese 
[Communist]! authorities. I, therefore, 
sought the advice of the Prime Minister of 
India who has always shown me unfailing 
kindness and consideration. After his talk 
with the Chinese Prime Minister, and on the 
strength of assurances given by him on be- 
half of China, Mr. Nehru advised me to 
change my decision. * * * It was, however, 
painfully clear that the Chinese Government 
had no intention to adhere to their prom- 
ises. * * The situation [in Tibet] grew 
steadily worse until it became impossible to 
control the upsurge of my people against the 
tyranny and oppression of the Chinese au- 
thorities. * * *” 

The Chinese Communists may congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the civilized 
world seems to be without the means of pun- 
ishing by force such ruthless betrayal; but 
it is not by force of arms alone that man- 
kind’s judgments against the wicked are en- 
forced. They have gained Tibet, but they 
have lost such confidence and belief as the 
peoples of Asia had in the purity of their 
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motives, fhe integrity of their purposes, and 
the worth of their promises. This they may 
one day covet more than Tibet. 


ERADICATION OF POLIO 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a few 
months ago I expressed the hope that 
all who are in a position to influence the 
conduct of a young child would see to it 
that polio immunization would be re- 
ceived by that child before the summer 
season. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“A Six-Point Program To Wipe Out 
Polio,” written by Dr. Berwyn F. Matti- 
son, of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, which appeared Sunday last in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Very properly, I think, we have pro- 
posed to appropriate substantial sums of 
money in an effort to cure cancer. We 
have not yet reached the point where we 
can say we have that terrible disease 
beaten. We have reached a point 
where, with great confidence, we can say 
a child can be protected against para- 
lytic polio. 

I hope all who can will insure that the 
necessary steps are taken to accomplish 
this. As a parent of a child, who, the 
year before the Salk vaccine was per- 
fected, was stricken with paralytic polio, 
I can assure all parents it would be very 
tragic if, given this opportunity, it is 
neglected, and one of their children 
should fall prey to this affliction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Stx-Pornr Procram To WIPE Our PoLio 


(By Berwyn F. Mattison, M.D., American 
Public Health Association) 


Americans today are living one of the most 
tragic ironies in history. We have the tools 
to wipe out polio, but we are not using them 
to the fullest. 

The date, April 12, 1955, is a magic one. It 
was then that the Salk vaccine was pro- 
nounced safe and effective in preventing 
paralytic polio. Yet today, more than 4 years 
later, 42 million Americans under 40 and 
one-third of all children under 5, the most 
polio-susceptible group, have received no 
Salk vaccine. 

Why? Many Americans seem to think 
polio has been wiped out. They're wrong. 
Ask people in Michigan, New Jersey, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Hawaii. Each had polio 
epidemics last summer, causing needless 
paralysis and death. 

Facts speak for themselves. Polio is still 
with us. Last year, there were more than 
5,000 cases. So far this summer, cases are 
running 40 percent over last year’s rate. 
In addition, the rate of paralytic cases is 
running far higher this year than last. 
Every day that goes by increases the danger 
to the uninoculated, 

What can we do to wipe out the disease 
once and for all? The time is past for pious 
proclamations. Now, we must roll up our 
sleeves in our local communities and go to 
work, 

The necessary leadership may come from 
a Parent-Teacher Association, with a zeal- 
ous health chairman; from a church group 
with an inspired pastor, from a labor leader 
or an industrial health director, from a 
grange chapter or veterans group. 

The local health department, medical so- 
ciety and National Foundation chapter will 
provide the know-how and the professional 
skills. But first must come local leadership 
and determination. 
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HOW ACTION PAYS OFF 


In Bucks County, Pa., the county health 
department mobilized the medical society, 
school groups and local nurses’ organiza- 
tions, among others, into a countrywide 
planning committee. 

The result: more than 13,000 Bucks 
County preschool and school-age children 
started on their polio-protection program. 
These children had received no vaccine al- 
though it had been available for a consider- 
able time. 

In Buffalo and Erie County, N.Y., the PTA, 
National Foundation and county health de- 
partment got together with local doctors 
to launch a program. 

This was supplemented by ‘“mop-up- 
clinics” in department stores and super- 
markets. A recent survey in the area shows 
that between 85 and 90 percent of the 
younger children now are protected—rather 
than 10 to 15 percent, as in other communi- 
ties. 

The only soft spot remaining in Erie 
County is among young adults. Arrange- 
ments now are being made to set up a clinic 
in unemployment offices for the economically 
less fortunate in that age group. 

In Randolph, Mass., near Boston, high 
school students and mothers have been used 
to ring doorbells and ferret out those—chil- 
dren and adults—who have not received polio 
shots. 

This is the type of face-to-face campaign 
we need now to carry out successful drives 
for polio prevention. Here is a six-point 
program for you and your community: 

1. You have to learn just who the uninoc- 
ulated are in your town. Thus, the local 
health department should carry out a study 
to locate those who have not received polio 
shots. The U.S. Public Health Service has 
methods for conducting quick, accurate sur- 
veys. 

2. People in your town have to pitch in. 
In Boston the department of public works 
paints polio reminders on sidewalks. In 
New York, political clubs offer shots. In San 
Diego, PTA's use their own doctor and nurse 
members to provide shots. 

3. Some group in your community must 
take responsibility for person-to-person con- 
tact of the uninoculated. You must ring 
doorbells, ask questions, educate those who 
have not received polio protection. 

4. You must plan cooperatively with medi- 
cal groups to make vaccination accessible for 
all persons. 

5. One good way to achieve this is to set up 
low-cost clinics in areas where they are most 
needed. This is being urged by the National 
Foundation. 

6. Inoculation programs should operate 
day and night. St. Louis has day programs 
for school-age children and night programs 
for workers, housewives, and others who can- 
not make it in the daytime. 

In short, each community must have a 
dynamic plan to reach people on every eco- 
nomic level. Thus, no one will be able to 
say, “I didn’t get a shot because I didn’t 
know where to go.” 

This is urgent. A new polio season is here. 
There still is time to achieve partial resist- 
ance to polio through the first two injec- 
tions 1 month apart. 

Remember, there is no time of the year, 
winter or summer, when the vaccine cannot 
be given safely. If we do not act now, how 
can we answer the person in a respirator who 
asks, in the years ahead: “Wasn't any polio 
vaccine available back in 1959? 


IMPORTANCE OF AN AGREEMENT 
TO AVOID A STRIKE IN THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 

some Members of the Senate have now 
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talked to both leaders of labor and lead- 
ers of management in the steel industry. 

Last week I suggested that the Presi- 
dent bring together a group of industry 
and labor leaders and emphasize to them 
what would be the domestic and interna- 
tional consequences of a strike in the 
steel industry at this time. 

It is not my thought the President 
should get into any details of an agree- 
ment, or substitute himself for the give 
and take of the collective bargaining 
process. 

My recommendation before—and I re- 
peat it now—was that the President use 
his high office to create an atmosphere in 
which both sides would make every pos- 
sible effort to reach agreement. 

In New Orleans last April Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, stated: 

Khrushchey forecast our future industrial 
growth would be only 2 percent a year. If 
this is true, the United States will be vir- 
tually committting economic suicide. 


But during the past few years, the 
gross national product of the United 
States has been increasing at the rate of 
only about 1.3 percent annually. This is 
insufficient to compete with the much 
greater rate in the Soviet Union; and, 
if continued, can only reduce our stand- 
ard of living. 

The Soviet 7-year plan envisions an 
annual production expansion of 8.6 per- 
cent. An extended steel strike could 
only increase the already unfavorable 
differential between their growth rate 
and that of this country. 

It is for this reason that I again urge 
the President to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is concluded. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7343) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, that the bill, as so amended, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment, and that no points 
of order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Moss in the chair). 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “five” and insert “eight”, and 


(Mr. 
Without objection, 
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on page 3, line 18, after the word “aids”, to 
strike out “$111,500,000” and insert 8112. 
500,000“. 

On page 4, line 22, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,072,000” and insert 
“$1,300,000”. 

On page 6, line 7, to strike out “$1,900,- 
000“ and insert “$1,959,000”. 

On page 6, line 22, after “(44 U.S.C 111)”, 
to strike out “$1,900,000” and insert 62, 
000,000”. 

On page 8, line 7, after the word “in- 
vestigations”, to strike out “$550,000” and 
insert “$573,000”. 

On page 8, at the beginning of line 11, to 
strike out 81,800,000“ and insert 82,160, 
000”. 

On page 12, line 4, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,000” and insert 
$5,000"; in line 8, after the word “amend- 
ed", to strike out “$22,800,000” and insert 
“$23,370,000"; at the beginning of line 9, 
to strike out “$7,250,000” and insert 
84,811,500“; and in line 11, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$1,437,500” and in- 
sert 81.500, 000“. 

On page 12, line 21, after “(72 Stat. 1709)”, 
to strike out “$4,500,000” and insert “$1,- 
000,000”. 

On page 14, after line 2, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Src. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 1415 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1953, or any other provision 
of law, and in addition to the sums appro- 
priated in this title, the equivalent of 
$2,000,000 in foreign currencies owed to or 
owned by the United States and in excess to 
other needs authorized by law, may be 
utilized at the discretion of the Secretary 
of State for representation purposes and for 
travel abroad: Provided, That such uses 
shall be reported annually to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

On page 14, line 23, after the word As- 
sistant”, to strike out “$3,650,000” and insert 
“$3,700,000”. 

On page 15, line 10, after the word “laws”, 
to strike out “$4,500,000” and insert 84, 
200,000". 

On page 20, after line 4, to insert: 

“For construction of staff housing at Fed- 
eral penal and correctional institutions, 
$450,000”. : 

On page 20, line 8, after the word “Gen- 
eral”, to strike out 82,000,000“ and insert 
“$1,000,000”. 

On page 24, line 3, after the word “ap- 
prove”, to strike out “$64,000" and insert 
“$74,000”. 

On page 25, line 10, after the word “judge”, 
to strike out “$750,000” and insert “$770,000”. 

On page 26, line 12, after the numerals 
“375", to strike out 89,275,000“ and insert 
“$9,128,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 16, 
to strike out “$21,400,000” and insert 
621,452,000“, and on page 27, line 18, after 
the words “per annum”, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided further, 
That no person hereafter appointed as a pro- 
bation officer under section 3654 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall be paid from 
moneys appropriated under this title who 
does not fulfill the minimum standards of 
qualifications now or hereafter prescribed by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States.” 

On page 28, line 2, after “section 3041“, to 
strike out 64,900,000“ and insert “$4,620,- 
000”. 

On page 28, line 12, after the word case“, 
to strike out 83,250,000“ and insert “$3,- 
380,000“. 

On page 28, at the beginning of line 21, to 
insert services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals”, and in line 24, after the word 
elsewhere“, to strike out 81, 100,00 and 
insert “$1,305,000”. 
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On page 29, at the beginning of line 4, to 
strike out “$2,006,500” and insert ‘$2,056,- 
500“. 

On page 29, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 83, 
200.000“. 

On page 31, line 18, after the word and“, 
where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out personnel“ and insert “personal”; on 
page 32, line 18, after the word’ “organiza- 
tions”, to strike out “$101,557,300" and in- 
sert “$101,757,300", and in line 21, after the 
word “States” to insert “and of which sum 
not less than $350,000 shall be available by 
contracts with one or more private inter- 
national broadcasting licensees for the pur- 
pose of developing and broadcasting under 
private auspices, but under the general 
supervision of the United States Information 
Agency, radio programs to Latin America, 
Western Europe, Africa, as well as other areas 
of the free world, which programs shall be 
designed to cultivate friendship with the 
peoples of the countries in those areas, and 
to build improved international understand- 
ing to provide for private international 
broadcasting”; on page 33, at the beginning 
of line 7, to strike out “$75,000” and insert 
“$135,000”, and on page 34, line 19, after the 
word “authorized”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 
provision of law, and in addition to the sums 
appropriated in this title the equivalent of 
$40,000 in foreign currency owed to or owed 
by the United States and in excess to other 
needs authorized by law, may be utilized at 
the discretion of the Director for representa- 
tion purposes and for travel abroad: Provided 
further, That such uses shall be reported 
annually to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

On page 35, line 24, after “(22 U.S.C. 
1442)”, to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 
“$3,000,000”, 

On page 36, line 5, after the numerals 
“1956”, to strike out $6,145,500" and insert 
“$6,171,500, to remain available until ex- 
pended", and in line 7, after the word “of”, 
to strike out $25,000” and insert “$61,800”. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is available to the Senate and 
to each Member a detailed report cover- 
ing the various items in this bill. I do 
not intend to duplicate that report in 
my brief statement. 

But there are a few general factors 
which I wish to set forth. 

The committee has gone over every 
item in this measure with great care. 
We have approached this subject from 
the standpoint of attempting to secure 
100 cents worth of value for every dollar 
of the taxpayer’s money. 

All of us know that the activities of 
the Federal Government cannot be un- 
dertaken without money, and all of us 
agree that the activities covered by this 
measure are vital to our future. 

Without those limitations, the com- 
mittee has tried to be as prudent and 
as economical as we possibly can. We 
have sought to keep those agencies deal- 
ing with our foreign policy and our judi- 
cial system as effective as is feasible. 

The full amount of this bill is $645,- 
418,200 for the State Department, the 
U.S. Information Agency, the Justice De- 
partment, and the Federal Judiciary. 

That sum represents a decrease of 
$1,472,000 from the amount approved by 
the House. It also represents a decrease 
of $19,028,257 under the appropriations 
for fiscal 1959 and a decrease of $31,- 
882,900 under the budget estimates. 
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This bill, I believe, comes to us as a 
cooperative project. The House did an 
excellent job in culling over the budget 
requests. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee acted in a nonpartisan man- 
ner in reviewing the items. 

The committee was unanimous in its 
recommendations. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
subcommittee was unanimous in each of 
its recommendations, and that the 27 
members of the full committee, made 
up of Senators from all parts of the 
Nation, and representing all points of 
view, were entirely unanimous in re- 
porting the bill to the Senate. 

We have increased some items—par- 
ticularly the international educational 
exchange activities. This is a program 
from which the United States has drawn 
rich dividends. 

But we have offset the increases in 
other fields where we felt that the money 
was not so essential. 

For instance, in building a project to 
be started in Illinois, the House, by a 
yea-and-nay vote of 2 to 1, agreed to the 
penitentiary amendment involving $2 
million. We reduced it to $1 million. 
If the plans are expedited and if the 
work gets under way earlier than we 
anticipate, we will be prepared to agree 
to a supplemental appropriation, because 
we approve of the project fully and rec- 
ognize the need of the prison in Illinois 
and the necessity of expediting it in 
every possible way. 

Mr. President, this bill comes to the 
Senate with strong bipartisan support. 
It meets the test of prudence and effec- 
tiveness. I hope it will meet the ap- 
proval of my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer for myself and the senior 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MounpT] an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out ‘$23,- 
370,000,” and insert “$23,620,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the so-called Johnson- 
Mundt amendment. It adds to the funds 
for the purpose of carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the Smith-Mundt Act, at the 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu. The 
purpose of this amendment is to increase 
by $250,000 the funds made available 
under the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright 
Acts so as to encourage and increase the 
exchange of scholars and students at 
the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 

Mr. President, several months ago I 
advocated the creation of a cultural 
center for East-West studies in Hawaii. 
On June 9, I introduced S. 2135 to give 
effect to that suggestion and a com- 
panion bill was introduced in the House 
by Congressman Srvunp, of California, on 
behalf of Delegate Burns, of Hawaii. 
S. 2135 was designed to promote the 
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foreign relations of the United States by 
creating better understanding and re- 
lations between the nations of Asia and 
the Pacific and the United States. It 
was my thought that a cultural center 
such as this would become a magnet for 
scholars and educators from the whole 
Pacific area, thus enabling us to under- 
stand one another better. We antici- 
pate that during this session there will 
be additional authorizing legislation 
which will direct the Secretary of State 
to recommend to the Congress a program 
along the lines contemplated by my bill. 

In the meantime I believe it is im- 
portant that we put this program into 
effect to the extent that existing au- 
thorizing legislation will allow. I have 
been informed, Mr. President, that one 
way to get this operation under way with 
existing facilities in Hawaii would be for 
the Congress to utilize certain existing 
provisions of law, namely the Smith- 
Mundt and Fulbright Acts. I have 
therefore sent to the desk the amend- 
ment which would provide $250,000 addi- 
tional for these purposes with the 
thought that these funds could then be 
used to bring students from both East 
and West to Hawaii. 

Mr, President, time is of the essence in 
getting this project under way. The 
next academic year is only 3 months 
away. Plans must be made now. 

For too long, Mr. President, we have 
sat on our hands waiting and waiting for 
the administration to grasp opportuni- 
ties when they are presented. I propose 
to wait no longer. 

I firmly believe that a democracy can 
act with the same dispatch as dictator- 
ships. Here is one small chance for us 
to move in this important field of East- 
West exchanges. Because we want the 
program to be bipartisan, I have dis- 
cussed this subject in detail with the 
very able Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpr], and he strongly approves 
of the amendment. Under the language 
of the amendment the State Department 
would perfect arrangements with the 
University of Hawaii for an improvement 
of the program. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. First, let me say, as the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, as well as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the full committee, 
that I believe the appropriation bill as 
reported is a good bill. It is under the 
budget estimates for 1960 by $31,882,900. 
It is under the appropriations for 1959 
by $19,028,257. It represents a decrease 
by the Senate this year under the House 
bill of $1,472,000. 

In these days of fiscal irresponsibility 
in some quarters, I feel that an excellent 
job has been done by the subcommittee 
and the full committee. I therefore wish 
to second what the the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has said. 

I approve the so-called Johnson- 
Mundt amendment, which was offered by 
the Senator from Texas, and which has 
just been agreed to. I believe it follows 
the general theory of the committee, in 
which many of us have been interested 
for some time. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee handling this bill and 
of the full Appropriations Committee, 
and to compliment and commend the ma- 
jority leader on the amendment, the 
Johnson-Mundt amendment, which will 
allocate $250,000 to the University of 
Hawaii, and which will carry out, in 
effect, the idea of an East-West center of 
studies, which the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas has been advocating 
for so long. 

I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, before the vote on the bill is 
taken, I wish to speak in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] 
on behalf of himself and myself, in con- 
nection with the creation, promotion, and 
development, in cooperation with the 
authorities in Hawaii, of the educational 
facilities to promote better Asiatic- 
American understanding. I think it is 
one of the great forward steps being 
taken in the direction of better East- 
West relationships. I congratulate the 
majority leader on his initiative and I 
am happy to be joined with him in this 
undertaking. He at one time had con- 
sidered introducing a special bill to take 
care of this matter. By handling the 
matter in this way, however, in coopera- 
tion with Hawaii and under the Smith- 
Mundt Act, I think we will get the same 
results more expeditiously and through 
the expenditure of fewer public funds. 

Many Senators are aware of the great 
work which has been done by the great 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
in the creation of a better understanding 
between the people of the Arabic-speak- 
ing world and the people of the United 
States. They are aware, also, of what 
has been done in Turkey, in the case of 
Roberts College. All of us are aware of 
the fact that Turkey is one of the great 
stalwart friends of the United States, as 
has been demonstrated both in peace- 
time and in war. The new facility and 
functions at Hawaii will enable us to 
create similar bases of mutual under- 
standing with Asiatic countries. 

The expenditure of $250,000, ear- 
marked in this way, will create, it seems 
to me, a great opportunity with the peo- 
ple of the most populous area of the 
world to perpetuate important friend- 
ships. It will indeed be money well 
spent. It is a program envisioned and 
embraced in 1948 by the provisions we 
specifically included in the Smith-Mundt 
Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks may appear in 
that part of the Recorp where the John- 
son-Mundt amendment was discussed 
earlier today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to make 
a few comments on the general subject 
of representation allowances. Would 
the Senator prefer that I did so in my 
own time, or does he wish to yield to me 
now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
very glad to yield to the Senator. I will 
say in that connection that a very con- 
structive amendment was offered by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and we re- 
viewed it at some length and in great de- 
tail. I know of the interest of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and other Mem- 
bers of the Senate with regard to the im- 
portance of our personnel in foreign 
countries becoming acquainted with 
the countries in which they serve and 
with their people. 

The very able Ambassador to Mexico, 
Mr. Robert C. Hill, who previously served 
as Assistant Secretary of State, and who 
has done one of the outstanding jobs in 
diplomatic history, has been going, most 
of the time at his own expense, to every 
State in Mexico, frequently visiting 
schools, health centers, and similar 
places, and usually being forced to do it 
with his own funds, because the allow- 
ance provided is not sufficient. 

I use that experience as an illustra- 
tion. I do not know that the amend- 
ment would apply to the situation affect- 
ing Mr. Hitt. However, there are coun- 
tries where counterpart funds are not 
being used. The committee felt that we 
should authorize the use of such funds 
for the purpose of travel by Ambassa- 
dors and for other personnel far down 
in the lower echelons, so that they could 
learn to understand the people of the 
country and conditions in the country. 

We require a full report to be made on 
the use of these funds to the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. Further, we are informed that the 
report will be available to each Senator, 
so that all of us will know how the 
money is being used. We can now use 
counterpart funds for Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate, but 
our Ambassador and our third secretary 
cannot go to an adjoining state and 
have a conference on economic prob- 
lems of interest to the two nations, be- 
cause he must either draw on his wife's 
money or borrow the money himself. 
For that reason we thought it would be 
a forward and progressive step to au- 
thorize the use of counterpart funds for 
the USIA personnel and for the use of 
the State Department personnel, to the 
extent that such funds are available in 
the countries where they are serving. 
There is a total limitation on this use 
of $2 million for the State Department 
and $40,000 for the USIA. 

We also made some increases in the 
appropriation. We did last year. 

This has been a very much misunder- 
stood appropriation item. Some persons 
have the idea that this money is used 
for one purpose. Actually little of it is 
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used for that purpose. I am not widely 
traveled or very knowledgeable about the 
daily activities of our representatives in 
the countries of the world. However, 
sitting in committee day after day and 
hearing the testimony, I have become 
convinced that one of the wisest expend- 
itures we can make is in the represen- 
tation allowances we grant to our repre- 
sentatives overseas. I believe these 
should be clearly above the amounts 
which have been provided in the past. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I am in complete agree- 
ment with what he has said. I note 
from the report that the representation 
allowance appropriation for fiscal 1959 
was $750,000. My recollection is—and I 
ask my friend from Texas to check me 
on this—that the State Department re- 
quested a million dollars, that the Sen- 
ate provided a million dollars, thanks to 
the generous action, and I believe wise 
action, by the Senator from Texas and 
his colleagues on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee dealing with State 
Department affairs; that the House 
provided about $600,000; and that the 
figure of $750,000 was arrived at as a 
compromise. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is my 
recollection. I may say that we on the 
Senate side have felt very strongly in 
regard to this matter, and we have had 
the appropriation somewhat increased. 
They feel equally as strong in the other 
direction in the other House, and I be- 
lieve that they are equally sincere, al- 
though we are rather proud of the fact 
that we have made some progress. One 
of the strongest advocates has been the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
as has also been the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. They are very 
knowledgeable in this field. I hope our 
House colleagues will consider what we 
have done. We have never gone as far 
as we should go. 

Mr. CLARK. I know that the budget 
estimate for 1960 was $850,000. If the 
Senator from Texas could enlighten me, 
I would be grateful to know whether 
the State Department gave any reason 
for decreasing its budget request by 
$150,000 in the face of what appears to 
be an expanding need. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; I am 
not aware of any reason which they sup- 
plied to the committee. I think there 
are good reasons for the decision, in 
view of the sentiment which we know 
exists. I was a little disappointed be- 
cause the State Department did not 
agree that counterpart funds should be 
used in this field. The plan or idea was 
not made available by the State Depart- 
ment; it came from the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
This is his amendment. When it was 
submitted to the Department, the De- 
partment did not look upon it with too 
much favor. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly no one can 
criticize either the Senate or the House 
for not appropriating more money in 
this regard than the State Department 
itself is willing to ask for and to win 
approval for at the Bureau of the Budg- 
et. So I am not the slightest degree 
critical of the action of our committee in 
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approving the figure of $825,000, set by 
the House, which is only $25,000 less 
than the amount requested by the State 
Department, and is substantially in ex- 
cess—$75,000 in excess—of the amount 
actually appropriated last year. 

If the Senator from Texas will indulge 
me a moment, I should like to make a 
brief additional comment. The Senator 
from Texas knows that I appeared be- 
fore his committee last year and urged 
the Senate to grant the full amount re- 
quested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I recall 
that testimony with interest. 

Mr. CLARK. Thereafter, I was in 
touch with various individuals in the 
State Department—to be sure, on an in- 
formal, friendly basis—and was given to 
understand that, as a result of the very 
great assistance which the Senator from 
Texas had given the State Department 
last year, and the support of various 
other Senators, including the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Arkansas | Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and, in a much more humble way, my- 
self, the Department was prepared to 
have an objective study made of the De- 
partment's needs for representation al- 
lowance funds and to present to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
this year the results of such a study. 

I was told—off the record, and infor- 
mally, to be sure—that there was not 
much doubt that the real need for repre- 
sentation allowances throughout the 
world, in view of the extent of our inter- 
national commitments, missions, person- 
nel, and functions, would be between $3 
million and $5 million, and that a care- 
fully prepared study would show that 
to be the fact. 

Last fall I went to Western Europe and 
had the ‘opportunity to visit with our 
Ambassador to Bonn, in West Germany, 
Mr. Bruce, a very able public servant; 
our Ambassador to Belgium, Mr. Folger, 
our Chargé d’Affaires in Holland, who 
was acting in Mr. Young’s absence; and 
with the Minister-Consul in London, Mr. 
Whitney not being available to me. In 
each of those places I was given to under- 
stand that a study was in preparation 
which would indicate our real need for 
representation allowances in those coun- 
tries. I was particularly interested to be 
told, in Holland, that information was 
being secured to see what the representa- 
tion allowances were for private Ameri- 
can industries doing business in Holland. 
We have already received information 
that as to three American concerns hav- 
ing branch operations in Holland, the 
vice presidents in charge of those opera- 
tions each had a representation allow- 
ance in excess of the total representa- 
tion allowance for the American Embassy 
at The Hague. So Iam wondering what 
has happened to the study which the 
State Department said would be made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has put his finger 
on a very important point. First, I think 
the American people have been misled 
by their own Congress about the treat- 
ment which has been accorded their 
representatives in other nations in the 
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form of expense allowances. Second, I 
think the American people are unaware 
of the comparative amount of expense 
allowances provided our representatives 
and the representatives of other nations. 

So in the hearings I urged that the 
Department not only make a study, but 
also submit to Congress the comparative 
figures. They did so. They had to do 
it quickly. They had not prepared it in 
advance. They did it only in a few in- 
stances. I am prepared to write a letter 
to the Department, asking them to sup- 
ply the information as to all the nations 
with whom we have diplomatic relations, 
and to give us, as nearly as they can, the 
comparative expenditures. 

Also, to go one step further and to 
carry out the Senator’s idea and recom- 
mendations, I shall ask the State Depart- 
ment to make a comprehensive, factual, 
and prudent study of what they think 
our needs dictate. 

I remind the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania of the table which was submitted 
in response to my request, and which ap- 
pears on page 131 of the hearings. I 
read from the hearings, beginning on 
page 130: 

Senator JOHNSON. What I would like to do 
is this: If this is true—and I think it is true— 
we are pretty careful and conservative in 
this field. I would like you to make a study 
of some of the embassies, as nearly compara- 
ble as you can, and give the committee the 
comparisons, what you think they use for 
representation allowance and what you think 
we use, For instance, I know Chancellor Ade- 
nauer is here and a number of people were 
in for lunch and in for dinner. The same 
thing is true when Churchill comes here. 
Now, I would like to have you take half a 
dozen countries and compare them to our- 
2 and see whether we are doing more or 
ess. 


If the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
follow me in the hearings, the table indi- 
cates that comparative figures are not 
available as between Great Britain and 
the United States. But the total ex- 
pense allowance by Great Britain for use 
in Washington is $95,203. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the figures with 
respect to The Hague are quite inter- 
esting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, yes; I 
shall go down the list. 

In Paris, the United States allows 
$15,170; Great Britain allows $67,370. 

Mr. CLARK. Great Britain allows 
$95,203 in Washington. This is a com- 
parison of Great Britain with the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. At 
The Hague, about which the Senator has 
spoken, the United States allows $9,220, 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. Great Britain al- 
lows $30,174, three times as much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In Paris, 
Great Britain allows $67,370; we allow 
$15,170. 

In Rome, Great Britain allows $33,369; 
we allow $15,540. 

In Bonn, Great Britain allows $32,596; 
the United States allows $19,325. 

In Moscow, Great Britain allows 
$33,495; the United States allows $21,210. 

In Brussels, Great Britain allows 
$33,270; the United States allows $10,255. 

In Madrid, Great Britain allows 
$26,175; the United States allows $10,320. 
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In The Hague, Great Britain allows 
$30,174; we allow $9,220. 

I do not think the United States has 
to be a “‘me-too” government and follow 
the example of some other country. I 
do not want to have the United States 
emulate some other country simply for 
the purpose of emulating it; but I sub- 
mit there is merit to the Senator’s con- 
tention. I think we ought to ask the 
State Department to give us the com- 
parative allowances with respect to other 
nations, particularly where we can use 
counterpart funds in lieu of dollars, or in 
addition to dollars; and that our State 
Department and the U.S. Information 
Agency personnel should try to see to it 
that full use is made of them, and that 
eur Nation becomes as well informed as 
it possibly can upon the Department's 
problems in those countries. 

I think money best spent by Congress 
is probably that which is spent on some 
of the thorough, exhaustive studies and 
surveys which are made by committees 
and individuals of Congress. I think the 
same would be true if our skilled diplo- 
mats could make some surveys, and at 
the same time see the surveys which Sen- 
ators and Representatives make. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am very 


sympathetic with the position which the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania are taking. I have 
followed this program during the past 
10 or 12 years. I believe our great prob- 
lem arises from the fact that the House 
has a very strong feeling in the direc- 
tion of keeping representation allow- 
ances down. The Senate has always 
had a more liberal attitude. The ques- 
tion is, How liberal an attitude should 
be taken? I hope the amount will be 
increased. Two million dollars in for- 
eign countries is a good step forward. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield first 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania; and 
thereafter I shall yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question. 
He says the Senate is more generous 
than the House in the case of the repre- 
sentation allowances. But how can the 
Senate be more generous if the State 
Department does not ask for enough 
money? 

Before the Senator from Massachu- 
setts entered the Chamber, I said—and 
I should like to know whether he 
agrees—that responsible officials of the 
State Department firmly believe that 
our representation allowance abroad 
should be between $3 million and $5 mil- 
lion. Yet they request only $850,000. 
Why? The Senator from Massachu- 
setts knows why. The reason is that in 
the House of Representatives there is a 
very charming and attractive Member 
of high ability who does not agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
Senator from Texas, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania; and the State De- 
partment is so terrified by that very 
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effective Representative from Brooklyn— 
who is a fine man, and I say nothing 
against him—that the State Department 
is afraid to request of us the amount of 
money it needs. 

I said to Mr. Loy Henderson, the rep- 
resentative of the State Department in 
connection with these appropriations, 
“Why do not you send someone down 
here who can take on our friend from 
Brooklyn? Is there anyone in the State 
Department who has the same ability 
to fight conscientiously for the principle 
in which he believes that the Repre- 
sentative from Brooklyn, who fights on 
the other side, has?” 

The State Department could not make 
any suggestions. 

So I made an investigation of my 
own. I find that Mr. James Patrick Mul- 
ligan, a former Navy frogman who 
scouted Okinawa before our forces 
landed there, and who is aged 40, and 
is about to be sent to a hardship post, is 
available. If the State Department can- 
not find anyone else, let the Department 
bring back Mr. James Patrick Mulligan, 
and let him present, next year, an ap- 
propriation request which is realistic. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
made a very eloquent plea with which I 
am in sympathy. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. At the proper oppor- 
tunity I shall seek time in which to ad- 
dress myself to the subject of the in- 
formational media guaranty fund. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas about that matter. On page 11 of 
the committee report I note that the 
committee approved the sum of $3 mil- 
lion—an increase of $500,000 over the 
amount voted by the House, but $500,000 
below the budget estimate which was 
requested. 

I have had a very considerable body 
of information given to me on the prob- 
lem of the book-publishing concerns, as 
that problem relates to the informa- 
tional media guaranty, and also in con- 
nection with the competition they are 
meeting with Soviet books which are 
being sold abroad at very low prices. 

I shall deeply appreciate it if the Sena- 
tor from Texas will inform us of the 
thinking of the subcommittee on this 
subject. Perhaps a little later I shall 
go into the subject more deeply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee advocated the 
increase of $500,000. I cannot speak 
with any authority for any other mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. I have the 
general impression that the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the mem- 
bers of the full committee, without urg- 
ing and insistence, probably would have 
gone along with the House figure or a 
lower figure. Several members indicated 
as much to me. This item was a very 
controversial one in last year’s bill, and 
it is controversial now. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
the item is devoted to school books, mo- 
tion pictures, charts, and “slick” paper 
magazines, 
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Some persons who are very well in- 
formed think an excellent job is done in 
the field of motion pictures. Generally 
speaking, most of them think the book 
expenditures—which, as I recall, amount 
to approximately 42 percent—result in 
an excellent job. There has been criti- 
cism of some of the other programs. 

It was the feeling of the chairman of 
the subcommittee that, rather than the 
$7.3 million program which would be 
provided by the House allowance, our 
plan, which would finance a program of 
approximately $9.1 million, should be 
adopted. I hope the Senate will approve 
the latter program. 

I hope those who allocate and admin- 
ister these funds will be aware of the 
skepticism which certain Members have 
about the opportunities of certain ve- 
hicles to spread propaganda which is not 
necessarily free-world propaganda, but 
may actually be partisan, propaganda 
between parties. 

Generally speaking, I think the motion 
picture and the book programs have the 
support of most of the Members, al- 
though there is considerable sentiment 
for the viewpoint expressed by the House 
and the figure voted by the House; and 
it was only at my urging and the urging 
of the staff that we got the subcommit- 
tee to raise the figure, and that we held 
that figure in the full committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me point out to the 
Senator from Texas that the director of 
the program, in his testimony—and I 
refer to page 659 of the hearings—stated 
that the figure voted by the House of 
Representatives, namely, $2,500,000, 
would result in a 25 percent reduction 
under the program for last year. The 
reason for that is that this year there 
is a smaller carryover. That carryover, 
together with the restoration of $500,- 
000—which is one-sixth of the correct 
sum—would still result in a material re- 
duction in the program. 

I want to understand the thinking of 
the subcommittee. Whenever I can ob- 
tain the floor, I shall discuss the situa- 
tion in somewhat more detail. 

Let me say to the majority leader that 
I shall not take a very long time, but I 
should like to take a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the realities involved in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
corroborate what the Senator has said. 
Being a member of the subcommittee, I 
think we were extremely fortunate to 
obtain an increase of $500,000 over the 
allocation voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and I am very hopeful that 
the increased amount will be retained 
in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ex- 
press the same hope. As originally 
planned, this program was to be carried 
out through a revolving fund. How- 
ever, as the Senator knows, last year 
we discovered that this fund had been 
administered in such a fashion that it 
really did not revolve. Instead, we were 
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informed that the fund had been allowed 
to depreciate, mainly by allowing the use 
of the fund's assets for specific projects 
in certain countries, projects which had 
not been approved by the Congress in 
the creation of the IMG program. 

This program was begun back in 1948 
so private magazine and book publishers 
could enter foreign markets and be as- 
sured of converting the money they re- 
ceived to American dollars at an equita- 
ble rate. 

It was proposed that this foreign cur- 
rency would then be sold back to the 
State Department for American dollars 
so that the State Department could use 
these currencies in the day-to-day oper- 
ation of American Embassies all over the 
world, and so that the dollar assets of 
the fund would be protected. 

In 1952 administrative responsibility 
for the program was transferred to the 
International Information Administra- 
tion in the Department of State and sub- 
sequently, in 1953, to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. However, it was not until 
1956 that it was separated from the in- 
vestment guarantee program, when the 
Mutual Security Act of 1956 divided the 
authorization and assigned $28 million 
to the informational media guarantee 
program and the remainder to the in- 
vestment guarantee program. 

Yet we today are well aware that this 
revolving fund has not revolved. In fact, 
since its inception, the IMG fund has lost 
some $13 million. 

The reason for this is very simple. 
Some of the bureaucratic schemers of 
our State Department went out—and in 
direct opposition to congressional in- 
tent—entered into agreements with for- 
eign countries which restricted the use 
of any U.S.-owned currency in the for- 
eign countries involved. 

This, in effect, destroyed the concept 
of a revolving fund, since the cycle of 
buying foreign currency from private 
book and magazine publishers and sell- 
ing it to the State Department was in- 
terrupted. There were strings put on 
the use of this money. 

It is my hope that in the administra- 
tion of the program in the future we 
shall be able to utilize the credits which 
are made abroad and make this program 
work as it was first intended to, back in 
1948. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Perhaps we can have 
the discussion of this subject right now, 
and obviate the need for my getting the 
time separately. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Fine. 

Mr. JAVITS. What interests me, and 
I think it is a powerful point to make, 
is the fact that the Soviet Union has 
given us tremendous competition in 
books, especially in areas where the IMG 
program is of such great importance. 
The place where the informational media 
guarantee program is doing its work is 
in countries where we need to spread 
information as to our own situation and 
with respect to the study of English. The 
nations where that program is needed 
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are Austria, Burma, Chile, France, Ger- 
many, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Poland, Spain, Taiwan, Turkey, Vietnam, 
and Yugoslavia. 

In practically all of those countries we 
are up against the “gun,” in terms of 
competition with the Soviet Union. 

My information is, and I now refer to 
a letter written by the president of Me- 
Graw-Hill, which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, June 16, 
1959, at page 10898, that the Russians 
exported, in 1957, 30 million books. This 
represents 10 million more books than 
were exported by the United States. 
That is both by private industry and 
under the informational media guaran- 
tee program. 

I would say to my colleague from 
Texas, if the committee wished to place 
a restriction on this program and pre- 
vent its use for magazines or any other 
purpose, that is fine with me. All I am 
talking about now, and the thing I have 
my eye fixed on primarily, is the book 
program, because in the book program 
we are in direct and very meaningful 
competition. With due respect to the 
committee, we are talking in terms of 
pennies in comparison with the minds 
of mankind which we are trying to reach 
through books. 

I should like to give the Senator a 
practical example. I have a letter from 
the international manager of the Ameri- 
can Book Co., in which he tells me an in- 
teresting fact. Under the IMG program, 
we are printing books for the teaching of 
English. The Russians are also printing 
books for the teaching of English. Sen- 
ators can imagine the ideas the Russians 
are introducing in their English instruc- 
tion books. 

The most insidious and the most sub- 
tle, and yet the most well-directed prop- 
aganda, faces the people who are study- 
ing English in various countries. To 
the poor person in Indonesia, in India, 
in Pakistan, or in other countries, the 
cheaper he can get the book, and the 
better the book is printed, the more 
likely he is to buy it. If it teaches the 
English language, he does not care about 
the propaganda in it, although he is ab- 
sorbing it through his studies. 

We are talking about $3 million. It 
is a cut from the budget estimate of 
$400,000. The program already is only 
two-thirds of what the Russians did in 
1957. We know their program is grow- 
ing. I know we have got to guard 
against it. I understand some members 
of the committee oppose what has been 
provided. I understand the position of 
the Senator from Texas. I respect and 
regard with affection my colleague from 
Louisiana. He could be right and I 
could be wrong about this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator understand what my position is? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think I do. Permit 
me to state it. I think the Senator from 
Texas believes in getting the $3 million, 
and that he has really achieved a break- 
through. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I get it. I 
am not sure I will. The Senator’s State 
has a very able Representative, Mr. 
Rooney, who is chairman of the sub- 
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committee in the House. I know of no 
chairman of any subcommittee in Con- 
gress who is more meticulous, fairer, or 
so knowledgeable in the field of matters 
coming under his supervision than is 
popular and respected Mr. Rooney, of 
New York. After full and complete hear- 
ings, it was his opinion that only $214 
million should be provided. 

I remind the Senator that the agency 
has a carryover balance of $672,000 
which has not been used. We have had 
the benefit of the House’s painstaking 
review. But, notwithstanding that fact, 
because of the feeling of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Texas, this Senate committee has rec- 
ommended the larger figure. 

Forty-two percent of prior year’s funds 
went into books which were technical 
and scientific. I am not in the posi- 
tion to say that is not an excellent ex- 
penditure, I realize the Senator’s deep 
interest in that field. He has told me 
about it. 

Twelve percent goes into fiction. 

For periodical magazines, the “slick” 
magazines, the magazines about which 
some questions have been raised, the 
magazines which advocate stopping sub- 
sidies for everybody else, but really ad- 
vocate busting the budget for them- 
selves, get 19 percent of the fund. 

Motion pictures get 22 percent. Maps, 
teaching aids, music scores, and record- 
ings get only 5 percent. 

I thought the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Texas, had 
done a rather remarkable job when he 
got the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee to go along with increasing the 
expenditures provided by the House by 
some 20 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will testify to that 
statement, because some members of 
the subcommittee were desirous of going 
along with what the House had recom- 
mended. It was due to the leadership of 
the Senator from Texas that the amount 
was increased by $500,000. We may 
have much trouble with the House if 
the increase of $500,000 is retained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from New York and the Senator 
from Louisiana the colloquy which ap- 
pears on pages 859 and 860 of the hear- 
ings: 

DEFINITION OF NEWSWEEK INTERNATIONAL 

Senator Jonson. What is the connection 
between Newsweek International and News- 
week magazine? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Those are international 
editions. We publish practically the same 
magazine in Europe and the Pacific area, 
Mideast and Africa, with different advertis- 
ing from local concerns, The same is true 
of Time International. 

Senator Jonnson. It is operated by the 
same corporation? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON. It is part of. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Part of Newsweek. 

EDITORIAL POLICY 


Senator Jounson. Is your editorial policy 
to bust the budget? 
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Mr. THompson. If the job needs doing we 
will bust the budget. : 

Senator JoHNsoNn, In what edition have 
you said that? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Pardon? 

Senator JOHNSON. I have been reading you 
pretty carefully and I have not seen it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The national budget or 
our own budget? We are busting our own 
budget. 

Senator Jonnson. I am talking about the 
Federal budget. The U.S. Government budg- 
et. Ihave not seen any editorials along that 
line. I wanted you to give me the issue in 
which you referred to, where you advocated 
that. 

Mr. THompson. I misunderstood you. I 
thought you meant our personal budget. We 
are busting our budget to put IMG in for- 
eign countries. 

QUESTION OF INCREASING BUDGET 

Senator JOHNSON. Do you advocate this 
committee busting the President’s budget? 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is essential; yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNSoN. In what respect? 

Mr. THOMPSON. We are involved in all 
other counterpart funds. 

Senator JoHNson. You apply that to the 
entire budget? 

Mr. THompson. I am talking about IMG. 

Senator JoHNson. You would like for us to 
bust the budget in regard to IMG but in 
other phases you would like for us to stay 
within the budget? 

Mr. THOMPSON. On the IMG program; this 
is a program that is being seriously under- 
rated. 


Senator JoHNsoN. You advocate busting it 
as far as IMG is concerned? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Senator JoHNnson. That is the program 
your magazine is interested in. You would 
not advocate the general busting of the 
budget? 

CUTBACKS ADVOCATED 

Mr. THompson. No, sir, I advocate cutting 
back some other phases of the budget. 

Senator JoHNson. What do you advocate 
cutting back? 

Mr. THompson. I think you did some of it 
on mutual aid. 

Senator JOHNSON. You would cut down 
the mutual security fund? 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is right. I think we 
are fighting for minds, as much as territory 
with military weapons and what we are 
talking about is small in relation to the big- 
ger issues. I think that we are involved in 
counterpart funds which are tied up with 
the agricultural surplus that have just over- 
whelmed this very good program. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Thompson. I will read your statement 
with a great deal of interest. 


Then Mr. Thompson had his statement 
printed in the record. 

I want to point out that following the 
House action, following the testimony in 
the committee, and following the discus- 
sions with the Senator from Montana, 
with the Senator from Louisiana, and 
with other Senators, who are on the sub- 
committee and on the full committee, 
the Senate committee felt, since this was 
a revolving fund which turns over three 
or four times a year since there was 
$672,000 which was unspent, and since 
we could get by with a $500,000 increase, 
although it is not as much as some 
Senators would like to have—and if I 
had my way, I would make a different 
allocation of the way the funds are 
spent—nevertheless the House figure 
should be increased. That was the 
amount we were able to get the figure 
increased. I hope the Senate will pre- 
serve that amount and not reduce it. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, with 
regard to the carryover, this is a lesser 
carryover than there was previously. 
Mr. ALLEN himself testified—and I read 
his testimony—that the program is 
bound to be reduced, even under the 
Senate allocation of $3 million, the sum 
the Senator from Texas has had included 
in the bill. The program is bound to be 
reduced by roughly 17 or 18 percent. As 
Mr. ALLEN said, as shown on page 659 of 
the record, there would have to be a 25- 
percent reduction of the program on the 
basis of the figure allocated by the House. 

As I understand the situation, Mr. 
Rooney, my distinguished friend and 
colleague from New York, has taken posi- 
tions on various items at various times. 
Let us remember that we had quite a set- 
to with Mr. Rooney about the Brussels 
Fair. Finally, those who favored more 
support for the U.S. participation in the 
Brussels Fair prevailed. More money 
was obtained for the Brussels Fair than 
Representative Rooney felt should be 
provided. He, too, can be wrong. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
what we have done in this instance. We 
have allowed about 20 percent more. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the Senator will 
note that the committee has cut the 
President's own budget figure. Cer- 
tainly, when we have a program which 
is so desirable as this, with a budget allo- 
cation of $500,000 more than allowed by 
the bill, I do not think we are saving 
money which will help our country in the 
tremendous struggle in which we are 
engaged in the world by a savings of 
$500,000. 

I will say to the Senator also that I 
understand something about legislation. 
As the Senator knows, I have been in 
both Houses of Congress, in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate. 
The Senate will have to go to a con- 
ference with the House, and certainly 
my colleague, Mr. Rooney, will be tough 
about this matter. It is going to be 
necessary either to split off $1 million, 
if the item is $314 million, or it may be 
necessary, though I hope it will not be 
necessary, to split off a half million 
dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, we may not split the 
amount at all. Mr. Rooney is fair and 
reasonable with us in our dealings. Our 
dealings are always satisfactory. He 
frequently will accept the Senate figure, 
and we frequently will accept the House 
figure. 

I feel this is a good program. I must 
say that a good many persons on both 
sides of the aisle have some question 
about some of the operation. I must 
say I think we went as far as we could 
go. 

I remind the Senator that the sub- 
committee members who heard the tes- 
timony and sat as a jury were unani- 
mous. The full committee, which is 
made up of 27 members, was unani- 
mous. Every Member of the Senator’s 
party agreed that we should increase 
the House figure by $500,000, but not a 
single one of those Senators advocated 
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increasing the figure beyond that, not- 
withstanding the President’s budget. 

As I have said before, we are going 
to try to review the President’s budget 
request with respect, with sympathy, 
and with understanding. We are not 
a “me, too” Congress. We are not a 
“won’t do” Congress. We are a Congress 
which wants to get the best results we 
can achieve. But there is no reason 
why we should be put in a straitjacket 
and limited to the President’s budget. 
We will increase the budget figures in 
some respects. I trust we will increase 
them in the field of health, when the 
appropriation bill for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
before us. We will reduce the budget 
figures in some respects, 

Each appropriation bill which has 
been passed has had some reduction. 
Some of the bills will have some in- 
creases. 

Last fall, after the election, the Sen- 
ator from Texas, when asked about 
his views on this subject, said that 
we had to assume fiscal responsibil- 
ity and had to be prudent in our ex- 
penditures. If we cannot live within 
our means in this era of prosperity and 
cannot provide some reduction of the 
national debt, I do not know when we 
will ever be able to do it. 

So we are going to examine each of 
the President’s recommendations. We 
will agree with him if we can. If we 
cannot, perhaps we will increase some 
of the items, and in some instances we 
will lower some of the items, 

In my judgment, when the Congress 
has passed the final appropriation bill— 
and I remind Senators that usually that 
last one is a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill—I believe the Congress will 
actually have appropriated less than 
the President will have asked us to ap- 
propriate. That has been our policy. 

Senators may answer by saying, “Oh, 
yes; but Congress authorizes large ap- 
propriations.” We can authorize bil- 
lions and billions and billions of dollars, 
but if we do not appropriate the money 
not a penny will be spent. We have 
billions and billions of dollars now au- 
thorized which have never been spent. 
We have budget estimates for the bill 
before us which have been materially 
reduced. 

The House, as a result of the very 
thorough job which was done, reduced 
the budget estimates by $31,882,900. 
That is not any great amount when we 
are considering a bill involving more 
than $600 million, but it shows the 
House Members were trying to accom- 
plish something. It is not the Demo- 
cratic National Committee which is do- 
ing it; it is the Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

I have served on many committees. 
I have watched the committee system 
operate since I was a child. Next year 
will be my 30th year in the House and 
in the Senate as a staff employee or as 
a Member. I have never served on a 
committee, I think, which is so non- 
partisan as is the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I do not see any evidence of 
partisanship there. 

The subcommittee was unanimous in 
every recommendation it made. Oh, 
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there were some questions. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana raised some ques- 
tions. He had some hesitancy about 
allowing this $500,000. But finally, be- 
cause of the feeling I had and because 
of the feeling other members of the 
committee had about the item, the Sen- 
ator went along, and other Senators 
went along, with us. 

The full committee was unanimous 
with regard to the bill. I say that when 
there are 27 members of a body so repre- 
sentative as the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee in agreement, 
there has been great accomplishment. 
The subcommittee members include the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWORSHAK], 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], and they repre- 
sent a variety of philosophies. These 
members sat there day after day after 
day, with the result that the transcript 
of the hearings contains some 870 pages. 

The committee members came to the 
conclusion that they wanted to recom- 
mend to the Senate the amount which is 
carried in the bill. I am proud of the 
fact that it represents a 20-percent in- 
crease for this particular item over what 
the House allowed. 

This bill is the first appropriation bill, 
I think, which is in an amount lower than 
the House provided. As soon as the 
House has its hearings and makes re- 
ductions, based upon their conscientious 
best judgment the representatives of the 
executive department, which talks a 
great deal, about balancing the budget, 
come to the room of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate and say, “We 
want this restored. We want that re- 
stored. We want to appeal this item.” 
When they get through, they call on a 
few members of the Senate committee in 
private and say, This item is unbudg- 
eted, but please put it in the bill.” That 
happens to the chairman frequently. 

I will give the Senator a good illustra- 
tion. We haye, in an area of the coun- 
try with which I am familiar, a great 
powerplant at a great dam located on a 
large international river. It is 40 miles 
from the nearest city. We have em- 
ployees there who work day and night, 
around the clock, 24 hours. They have 
to be at the dam. They have to be there 
to work. They live in rat-infested, old 
tarpaper shacks. It is quite a problem 
to keep personnel at that location, and it 
costs 20 percent of the funds which they 
take in simply to maintain them. We 
have a retired civil engineer there who is 
a prudent, careful, respected man. He 
says the interests of our Government re- 
quire that those men have a little housing 
for their families, since they are produc- 
ing this revenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a project in which the 
President of the United States is vitally 
interested. He is taking a personal in- 
terest; so he asked for money for 15 
houses. 

What happened? The edict, the rule, 
the executive law is that there shall be no 
new starts, so out went the request. The 
houses are not provided. The men con- 
tinue to live in the tarpaper, rat-infested 
shacks. The morale condition continues 
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to deteriorate because we cannot apply 
$470,000 or $450,000 for these items. 

Look at the next page. Here is a new 
prison for the State of Illinois. If we 
have no new start for a home for a man 
producing revenue, why is there a new 
start somewhere else? Why are there 
new starts in connection with embassies? 
Why are there new starts in connection 
with the USIA in foreign countries, while 
we cannot have a new start for men at 
home who are producing the dollar which 
makes the mare go? 

I did not receive a very good explana- 
tion. I said, “I am not going on the 
floor of the Senate and ask the Senate 
to ‘bust’ the budget for some people 
who live in my area of the country if I 
cannot get a budget estimate. I will 
postpone it, because I want to put a stop 
to the fraud, hypocrisy, and propaganda 
to the effect that the Congress, as an in- 
stitution, is a group of spendthrifts; that 
the Congress, as an institution, cannot 
be depended upon to guard the tax- 
payers’ dollar.“ 

As long as I have been familiar with 
its operations, the Congress, as an insti- 
tution, has consistently, in both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations, 
reduced, bared down, and culled the re- 
quests of the Executive. Except for that, 
the national debt would be far above the 
$300 billion which it has almost reached 
now. 

The Congress can be misled and di- 
verted. It may be said “But you provide 
authorizations,” and so forth. We can 
talk about the back door approach. We 
do not appropriate for everything. How- 
ever, we make a profit on most of the 
things we do not appropriate for, and 
on most of the things we handle, such as 
our housing projects. 

Yesterday I did not get the kind of 
housing bill I wanted. I wanted it to be 
bolder than it was. I wanted it to be 
more imaginative than it was. 

I thought we were taking a bold, 
imaginative, wonderful step when we 
entered the fleld of housing for the 
elderly, and that the research provided 
for in connection with farm housing was 
a bold, imaginative step. I am glad that 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] gave us leadership which resulted 
in that authorization. But some of my 
colleagues wanted a 6-year program. 
We finally had to go, not to a $2.7 bil- 
lion program, not to a $2.1 billion pro- 
gram, but to a $1.375 billion program; 
not to a 6-year program, but to a 2-year 
program. I am glad to say that we 
passed that bill in an attempt to meet 
the opinions of others, including our col- 
leagues in the House—and, we hope, the 
opinions of officials downtown. 

None of us got exactly what we 
wanted. We are criticized on one side 
for going entirely too far. Yet the able, 
progressive, learned scholar who happens 
to occupy the Chief Executive’s desk in 
New York State only the other day rec- 
ommended a $2 billion program for the 
State of New York alone, to be financed 
through tax-exempt bonds. 

We legislate for 50 States of the 
Union, and we have a $1,375 million pro- 
gram, and we are criticized for having 
a $1,375 million program for 50 States, 
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while the Governor of 1 State says that 
New York alone needs $2 billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks an article from 
the New York Times and an article from 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 6, 1959] 
STATE GIVEN PLAN To House FAMILIES or 

MIDDLE INCOME — GOVERNOR ENDORSES 

PANEL’S PROGRAM FOR STIMULATING APART- 

MENT CONSTRUCTION 

(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 

Bouton LAND Nd, N.Y., June 5.—Governor 
Rockefeller announced tonight a broad new 
program designed to encourage the building 
of thousands of apartments that middle- 
income families could afford to rent. 

The Governor described to members of the 
State Association of Real Estate Boards a 
series of major steps. 

They are designed to attract private in- 
vestors to provide perhaps billions of dollars 
to house middle-income families—those with 
incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Loans, 
guarantees, and other incentives are provided 
in the program. 

The State's middle-income housing pro- 
gram was initiated 3 years ago with high 
hopes. But it has not resulted in the con- 
struction of any rental housing in the range 
of $17 to $29 a room, except for a small non- 
profit project for the aged in Rochester, 
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The basic problem has been that builders 
have not been willing to accept the profit 
limit of 6 percent that is imposed by the 
middle-income housing law on those who 
qualify for State loans. The loans are used 
to finance up to 90 percent of the cost of the 
projects. 

In January, Mr. Rockefeller named a spe- 
cial task force headed by Otto L. Nelson, Jr., 
vice president of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., to find ways of reviving the middle- 
income program. His speech tonight, at the 
Sagamore Hotel, presented and endorsed the 
plan of this group. 

Basically, the Nelson committee recom- 
mended: 

Creating a State housing finance agency 
that would borrow. money from private in- 
vestors at relatively low interest rates and 
lend it to builders willing to undertake mid- 
dle-income projects. 

Setting up a “Little Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” on the State level to insure the 
mortgage loans made by the finance agency, 
particularly where regular FHA protection 
was not available. 

Authorizing individuals and partnerships, 
such as real estate syndicates, to qualify for 
State loans to build middle-income projects, 
The loans are now available only to corpo- 
rations. 

Alerting potential builders and investors 
in middle-income housing to a method under 
which their 6 percent return could be exempt 
from Federal income tax, thus raising actual 
profits, 

Permitting the State to lend up to the full 
cost of a middle-income project, instead of 
90 percent, when it was being built as a non- 
profit community venture. 

Allotting $25 million in funds public hous- 
ing to the rehabilitation of existing build- 
ings, rather than for new projects. 

Drafting a more flexible model code for 
residential building to help reduce housing 
costs. 

REQUIRE LEGISLATION 

Virtually all the recommendations of the 
Nelson committee require approval by the 
1960 legislature. One, the “Little FHA” 
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plan, would need a constitutional amend- 
ment that could not become effective be- 
fore 1962 at the earliest. 

Although most features of the program 
involve the expenditure of only nominal 
sums of new State money, the plan could 
encounter difficulty in the legislature. 
There has been considerable resistance of 
late, particularly in the Assembly, to Govern- 
ment housing bills. 

In his speech, Governor Rockefeller called 
the program a boldly conceived plan to 
stimulate a greatly accelerated flow of pri- 
vate capital into the construction of modern 
housing within the means of middle-income 
families.” 

The Nelson task force found that the 
shortage of middle-income housing—esti- 
mated at a total of 480,000 units in New 
York City alone—was a product of the 
exodus from the cities to the suburbs. 

As the middle-income families move out, 
the committee said, many of our cities are 
fast becoming places where only the high- 
income and the very low-income families can 
find a place to live.” It said its program 
was designed to counteract that trend. 

Authorizing individuals and partnerships 
to qualify for middle-income housing loans 
is expected to be a major attraction for pri- 
vate capital. 

The Nelson committee listed figures for a 
typical case. These showed that a builder 
on a corporate basis might make $3,000 a 
year after taxes on a $100,000 investment 
whereas the same builder, operating as an 
individual, could realize $9,500 after taxes. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 

6, 1959 
ROCKEFELLER ANNOUNCES VAST HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM—LITTLE FHA FOR MIDDLE INCOMES, 
WOULD SPUR PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
(By Charles N. Quinn) 

Borron Lanpinc, N.Y., June 5.—Governor 
Rockefeller tonight announced a vast new 
middle-income housing program to meet 
what was described as a “critical need for 
such housing in this State.” 

The program, based on recommendations 
of a special committee named by the Gov- 
ernor in January, is designed primarily to 
encourage private investment, with State as- 
sistance, in construction of millions of dol- 
lars of modern multiple-dwelling units for 
middle-income families. 

The proposals include creation of a little 
FHA (a State version of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration), which will require a 
constitutional amendment; establishment of 
a State Housing Finance Agency and ex- 
emption from Federal and State taxes of 
limited profits realized from investments in 
middle-income housing construction. 

The committee, in a report to the Gov- 
ernor, said if these and other long-range rec- 
ommendations were adopted and vigorously 
administered, “a substantial increase in and 
eventually an adequate supply of middle- 
income rentals or cooperative housing” 
would result, 

Tn his message to the legislature in March 
Governor Rockefeller estimated 125,000 
dwelling units would have to be built each 
year from now to 1975. This did not take 
into account a shortage of 480,000 units in 
New York City alone. The new plan seeks 
to fill both present and future needs, 

Middle-income housing is meant for fam- 
ilies whose incomes are too high to make 
them eligible for subsidized public housing 
and too low to obtain housing on the pri- 
vate market. 

The report of the 18-member committee, 
headed by Otto L. Nelson, Jr., vice president 
in charge of housing for the New York Life 
Insurance Co., said monthly rents of $17 to 
$29 a room constituted middle-income 
housing. 
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Governor Rockefeller, addressing the New 
York State Association of Real Estate Boards 
at the Sagamore Hotel in this Lake George 
community, said of the report, “This is a 
boldly conceived plan to stimulate a greatly 
accelerated flow of private capital“ in the 
construction of middle-income housing. 


FLIGHT FROM CITIES 


He said the flight of middle-income fami- 
lies from cities where they were unable to 
find adequate housing “threatens the eco- 
nomic, political and social well-being of our 
cities and thus our State.” 

“Multiple-family middle-income housing, 
rental or cooperative, centrally located in 
cities, has not been and is not being built 
at anywhere near even a minimal rate,” 
he said. “Ineligible for new public housing 
and unable to afford the rent in new pri- 
vately built apartment houses, middle-in- 
come families are faced with the choice of 
moving to distant suburbs—and many have 
already done so—or living in residences and 
neighborhoods that are progressively deteri- 
orating.” 

The Governor said the committee's recom- 
mendations, many of which require legisla- 
tive action, “deserve earnest consideration 
as a program designed to open the gates to 
a flood of both investment and equity funds 
for such housing.” 

Noting that the ultimate success of the 
middle-income housing program depended 
upon “active participation of those with a 
stake in the health of their communities,” 
Governor Rockefeller said, “realtors who 
know their local conditions and needs can 
perform great service to their communities, 
their State, and themselves, by supporting 
this new approach in the housing field.” 

The proposals go far beyond those enacted 
at the recent session of the legislature, 
which set up a limited profit mortgage cor- 
poration in which private funds could be 
invested to triple the number of dwelling 
units anticipated from $100 million in bond 
authorizations approved by the voters in 
November. 

PROGRAM DELAY 


The Governor had estimated that the pro- 
gram, also suggested by the committee in an 
interim report, would bring 20,000 to 25,000 
new units. The program is being delayed, 
pending appointment of a board of directors 
to the mortgage corporation, which Goy- 
ernor Rockefeller said he would announce 
soon. 

The little FHA proposal, which could not 
become a reality until 1962 after its ap- 
proval by two sessions of the State legisla- 
ture and then by the voters in the 1961 elec- 
tions, would provide a State guarantee or 
insurance of mortgage loans on middle-in- 
come multiple-dwelling housing. The com- 
mittee said it would be “self-liquidating, self- 
supporting and ultimately at no cost to the 
State.” 

The little FHA would be restricted to mul- 
tiple dwellings. The committee report said 
that a State guarantee fund of $20 million, 
which would have to be appropriated by the 
legislature, could, “on the basis of Federal 
experience, insure $2 billion of mortgages.” 


WOULD MAKE LOANS 


The proposed New York State Housing Fi- 
nance Agency, which would take over the 
function of the limited profits housing mort- 
gage corporation, would make loans for mid- 
dle-income housing. The committee said 
these loans would have the backing of either 
FHA guarantees if available in the middle-in- 
come field, or of the State guarantee fund if 
and when established. 

The agency, with an undetermined amount 
of initial working capital loaned by the 
State, would be authorized under the plan 
to issue debenture bonds against its mort- 
gage loans. For example, if a prospective 
builder obtained a $1 million loan for a 
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middle-income housing project, the agency 
could then sell $1 million worth of debenture 
bonds to cover it. 

“This would open up for investment in 
this kind of housing large reservoirs of 
capital,“ the committee report stated. The 
debentures would be exempt from both State 
and Federal taxes, be in easily salable form 
and have unquestioned security because of 
the State guarantee of the original loan, 

SEE LOWER RATE 

By attracting large financial institutions 
with these advantages, the committee indi- 
cated it felt resulting mortgages would be 
carried at a considerably lower rate, and sav- 
ings could be used to reduce financing costs 
of the housing and therefore the rentals. 

Other proposals include: 

A 6-percent return on invested capital 
that would be exempt from both Federal and 
State income taxes, which the committee 
said would be sufficiently attractive to bring 
about increased amounts of such invest- 
ment. 

Allowing partnerships to own and operate 
limited rental-profits housing projects and 
thus take advantage of tax benefits of real 
estate ownership by individuals. 

Rehabilitation of existing structures to 
save neighborhoods which may not have de- 
cayed to the point of no return. 

Improvement of building codes in com- 
munities throughout the State relative to 
housing. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When the 
Government is divided, we should be 
tolerant of the viewpoints of others. 
We should try to meet them halfway. 
We should not be arrogant, adamant, 
stubborn or mulish, but we should try 
to give and take, to forgive and be for- 
given. We should try to put ourselves 
in the other fellow’s place. : 

I know how the President feels. He 
has deep concerns. He has talked with 
me a number of times, and I share his 
concern over the soundness of the dollar, 
and the inflation which has spread over 
the country. I share his concern over 
the fate of other nations, and the ne- 
cessity of a sound fiscal policy. 

For that reason I sat down with 
the persuasive and studious minori- 
ty leader and agreed that there 
would be a yea-and-nay vote on every 
appropriation bill. We did our best last 
year to get the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to reduce the President’s budget, and 
we were successful. We tried to bring 
in a bill which was under the House 
figure. It is difficult to do so with rep- 
resentatives from all the executive de- 
partments pulling at our coattails and 
saying, Give us this,” or “Give us that.” 
A great many who are not in the de- 
partments come around and pick out in- 
dividual Members and say, “You have 
a little interest in this project. Add to 
the appropriation.” 

What we finally do is to consider the 
views of the Members of the House, the 
views of the Executive, and the views of 
the Director of the Budget, a very com- 
petent public servant, and act upon the 
basis of those views. 

In this case we increased the amount 
of the appropriation 20 percent. We 
thought we were doing the right thing. 
We are still under the figure in the 
House bill. This is the first appropria- 
tion which has been under the figure 
of the House bill. It may not be under 
the House bill after we get out of con- 
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ference. But I shall try with all the 
strength I have to get Mr. Rooney to 
agree to the increase in this particular 
item. If I am unable to do so—and 
I may be outvoted—I still assure the Sen- 
ator that I believe in this program. I 
have obtained some results. I did not go 
up the hill merely to march down again. 
I know of the dedicated and sincere in- 
terest of the Senator from New York in 
these questions. Among his constitu- 
ency there are book publishers, motion 
picture producers, and magazine pub- 
lishers. 

In addition, he has a concern for the 
effectiveness of this program. So have 
I. As a result, we have added $500,000. 
If the Senator desires to submit an 
amendment, I shall be glad to have him 
submit it and let the Senate pass upon 
it. Ido not claim that the committee is 
infallible. But I remind the Senator 
that there has been a great deal of talk 
about curtailing expenditures. We have 
increased the House allowance 20 per- 
cent in this instance. There may be 
those who believe that we should give 
somewhat larger subsidies to book pub- 
lishers and magazine publishers. If 
that is the judgment of the Senate, 
the Senator from Texas will do his best 
to retain the provision in conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that the Senator 
works very hard, but I am sorry that he 
found it necessary to speak at such 
length on a subject which involves so 
little money. 

If the Senator will indulge me 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I find that 
many times Senators speak at great 
length on subjects which do not involve 
anything. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that what the 
Senator has just said is well worth say- 

. I admire him for saying it. I 
should like to be indulged for a moment 
while I, as a back-bench Senator on the 
Republican side, tell him very briefly 
what I think about the argument with 
respect to “veto-proof” legislation, al- 
though it is not directly germane; also, 
the possible threat of veto from the 
White House. 

I have great respect for the Senate. I 
have great respect for the majority 
leader and the minority leader. I think 
the Senate should proceed to do its job 
patriotically, without any regard to 
whether the White House threatens a 
veto, and without any effort to adapt 
legislation to what is thought might get 
by without a veto. I believe that the 
Senate should do its duty, as I am trying 
to do mine today. I have no fear of a 
threatened veto. 

Let us be practical. There were ru- 
mors that the railroad retirement bill 
would be vetoed. It was not vetoed. 
Why? Because the Congress spoke de- 
cisively, and it was made clear that if 
it were vetoed, the veto would be over- 
ridden. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I cannot agree to that statement. 
I believe the distinguished minority 
leader of the other body gave assurances 
to that body that he had the votes to 
sustain a veto, as I recall the record. 
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I do have concern about vetoed legis- 
lation. If the President feels strongly 
enough to withhold his approval, I think 
that is a matter which must be consid- 
ered by the Congress. I do not believe 
that we were sent here to paralyze Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government must function; and it 
can function only when the executive 
and the legislative branches work to- 
gether. I do not give much credence to 
the argument that we were sent here to 
make political issues or to reelect Sen- 
ators, or to make a record on how much 
can be spent. I think we were sent here, 
as the Senator says, to do our job; and 
I believe that our job is to provide for 
the orderly operation of a progressive, 
enlightened Government, in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Merely because the President happens 
to be a member of another party, 
does not mean, to me, that I must spend 
my time fighting him, even though I 
must fight other people in order to avoid 
fighting the President. When I was 
elected minority leader I said, “I am in 
the minority. There will be a time when 
I will be in the minority in my own 
party. There will be only one standard 
I shall apply and that is: Is this good for 
America? If it is good for America, it 
is good for my party.” 

That is the standard I have applied. 
My judgment has been wrong frequently, 
I am sure, but my standards have not 
differed. When the President is right, in 
my opinion, I uphold his hand. I do not 
know of any President we have ever had 
who has received more cooperation from 
the opposition party than we have given 
the President. Sometimes we have been 
more cooperative than some would have 
liked us to be; sometimes even some of 
his own party. When he is wrong, we 
ought to say so. We ought to say so 
without regard to personalities. We 
ought to say so as constructively as we 
can, and present an alternative, if we 
can, and give him a choice. If we dis- 
regard totally the views of the other 
body and the views of the Executive, we 
will have a stalemate, and will do noth- 
ing. 

Recently I attended some ceremonies 
at one of the educational institutions of 
this Nation. It was founded in 1764, 
some 12 years before 1776. It was 
the institution's 195th anniversary. It 
awarded a citation, which I paraphrase 
as follows: 

When a parliamentary Government such as 
ours is divided, and the Executive is a mem- 
ber of one party and the legislature is a 
member of the other party, the country is 
confronted with a practical, realistic prob- 
lem that the people have already faced and 
met and decided. The Government can 
either do something or it can do nothing. 


The philosophy of some of the great 
political leaders I have known has been 
different. One of them, the late Senator 
Taft, said that it is the duty of the 
opposition to oppose. I rejected that 
philosophy when I was selected leader. 
I reject it now. I believe it is the duty 
of the opposition to avoid paralysis of 
the Government. The first decision I 
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had to make as leader was when the 
Secretary of State came to me and asked 
me to support a resolution which in- 
volved our foreign policy. I asked 
whether Senator Taft had approved it, 
and he said he had. I went before our 
group, and they approved it. The next 
day we found that the majority had not 
approved it and did not approve it. We 
were doing what we thought was right. 

That policy, I believe, was recog- 
nized in 1954, because the people 
changed the legislative set up. I be- 
lieve they trusted us enough to say that 
we were responsible and we were patri- 
otic and we were possessed of sufficient 
judgment to be placed in positions of 
responsibility in the legislative branch 
of the Government. In 1956, that good, 
grand, kind man, that great general, 
that leader of the American people, ran 
through the election and swept the 
Nation. However, the people, so far as 
the legislative branch was concerned, 
looked at the record and said, “Stop. 
Look. Listen.” They gave a mandate to a 
Democratic House and a Democratic 
Senate. 

In 1958, when all the big guns—that is 
not my word, but the word of some of 
the professionals who head up political 
business—called us Socialists and said 
that we could not be trusted—and they 
went all over the country saying that— 
the net result was a gain of 15 seats for 
us in the Senate. While I do not wish 
to go into detail, the fact is that when 
we had 96 Senators, 32 were elected 
every second year, and the Republicans 
finally got down to 34. That is their 
number in a body of 98 Members. I be- 
lieve the American people spoke de- 
cisively for responsibility and for co- 
operation and for doing what is right 
regardless of what may be political. In 
order to do that we must take into con- 
sideration the President’s views. I am 
going to do it. When I disagree with 
the President, I do so reluctantly, and I 
do so only after great consideration. 

I have differed at times with Presi- 
dents of my own party. One of the first 
votes I cast in the House, 22 years ago, 
after I had been elected on a strong 
Roosevelt platform, was to override 
President Roosevelt’s veto that would 
allow the Federal loan banks to increase 
the interest rate. I did not think it 
was good policy then, and I voted 
against him. 

I was faced with severe criticism for 
doing it, for overriding my own Presi- 
dent’s veto. I voted to override the veto 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, of the Smith 
bill, and of the Benson bill. I have done 
so a number of times when a President 
of my own party was in the White House. 
We are not quite as well managed as are 
the Republicans. They vote as a bloc 
very frequently, and I have never heard 
much criticism of the way they vote to- 
gether. As one leader on the other side 
has said, he had all his troops lined up. 
Our troops are not always lined up. 
Many of them will not be lined up. I 
know that the Senator from New York 
is one who will not be lined up. 

We have to be concerned with what 
the President says. This bill says, “We 
are not going to appropriate as much 
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‘money as the Budget Director says we 
ought to appropriate. We are not even 
going to appropriate as much as the 
House thinks ought to be appropriated. 
We are going to appropriate all we think 
needs to be appropriated.” 

Here we have one agency asking for 
653 new jobs. Imagine what would have 
happened in the 80th Congress if the 
President had asked for those increases. 
I know what did happen. We could not 
give them the 653 new jobs. However, 
we provided for the proper operation of 
the agencies concerned. So far as the 
State Department and the USIA and the 
media program are concerned, I believe 
that generally they are doing a good job. 

The USIA came to the committee 1 
year and asked for $140 million. They 
had been getting $80 million or $95 mil- 
lion. We would not go along with their 
request, certainly not with all of it. Asa 
result we were attacked and smeared and 
slandered. Twenty Members went along 
with the USIA. Then the agency got 
Mr. Allen, who is an experienced and able 
diplomat, and he reorganized the office. 
He added some jobs and eliminated 
others. He shifted the emphasis. He 
brought the agency into respectability. 
There has been nothing but good under 
his administration. I ask the Senator 
from South Dakota to correct me if I 
am wrong. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope we 
can continue to operate objectively and 
give the agencies as much as they need. 
I will say to the Senator from New York 
that every one of these agencies asks 
for increases and increases and increases 
each fiscal year, and not one of them 
asks for a reduction. At the same time 
the top men who speak to the Nation say, 
“We do not want to ‘bust’ the budget.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Republicans and 
Democrats do have ideological differ- 
ences. Sometimes the people prefer the 
Republicans, and at other times they 
prefer the Democrats. I do not take 
quite in the same way as the Senator 
does the mandate of the American peo- 
ple in respect to the division of the Sen- 
ate now, because I think that when a 
candidate has policies and programs 
which are suitable for his community, 
and advances them with vigor, he gets 
elected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I agree. 

Mr. JAVITS. That has been demon- 
strated by the victory of my colleague 
the Senator from New York (Mr. KEAT- 
InG] and the victory of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. The Repub- 
licans have something in which the 
American people are deeply interested, 
‘and that is if we can give them 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator will not confine that to New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
complete my thought? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is always the 
temptation, in colloquy with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoNn] to get the 
floor on your own,” because then one is 
sure of haying equal time. But I admire 
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the Senator’s spirit and the dynamism 
which impels him to cover the subject 
so completely. However, I shall ask him 


to indulge me for a minute or two. It is 


not necessary for me to get the floor in 
my own right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are all 
aware of the brevity of the Senator from 
New York. I shall be glad to indulge 
him, not for a minute, but for several 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not given to long 
windedness. I hope I shall not be today. 
It seems to me that the fundamental 
question to which we are addressing our- 
selves really is a question of ideology in 
terms of the American people, and there, 
I think, it relates to the modernism of 
the ideas we espouse. 

I think the people are very much in- 
terested in the modern ideas of par- 
ticular men who represent a particular 
period. I think they are very much 
interested in the efforts being made on 
the Republican side to show how we 
can demonstrate that the private econ- 
omy can work best in the public interest. 

On the Democratic side, I think the 
particular forte of the Democrats with 
the American people has been, very 
largely, in the welfare field. But that 
is something which they must push and 
drive. I do not draw the same deduc- 
tions as does the Senator from Texas 
that this is in the form of a particular 
national mandate or the form of policies 
of the Senator’s party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would 
not expect such an admission to come 
from the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to address myself to spe- 
cifics, to the President’s view on vetoes. 

I happen to be one of the early 
backers of Dwight Eisenhower; one of 
the group who signed the first petition, 
at the end of 1951, urging him to return 
to the United States. I have a deep 
affection for him. If there is one thing 
I know about Dwight Eisenhower, it is 
that he is a reasonable man. He is 
amenable to discussion. I think he 
wants to live with Congress, just as I 
think the Senator from Texas feels he 
wants to live with the Executive. 

I hope I shall have the attention of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from New York has it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I feel that in the par- 
ticular discussion which we are having 
now, on the international media guar- 
anty program, we are speaking about 
cutting the President’s budget, and not 
complying with the President’s views. 
The President’s views are that we should 
allow $3,500,000 for this particular item. 
Instead of that, the Senator is allow- 
ing $3 million. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is why I think 
this item is important, and why I am 
taking the time to discuss it. There are 
not too many areas in which we have 
the leverage we have in the book pro- 
gram. In defense, we are buying ex- 
tremely expensive hardware. But in a 
program of this character, where we are 
talking about winning the minds of men, 
half a million dollars gives a great deal 
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of leverage. The program which was 
carried on last year cost about $10 mil- 
lion. The program for the coming year, 
according to the estimates we have be- 
fore us, will cost about $8 million. Ap- 
parently, in the book field, that means 
an enormous number of books, an enor- 
mous number of minds to be reached, 
an enormous impact for what is a ridic- 
ulously small leverage. 

It seems to me that we ought to try, 
even in the interest of economy, to be 
finding the programs in connection with 
which we have an enormous leverage 
for the dollar. I think this is one of 
those programs. 

I have no illusions as to what an 
amendment will produce. I have an 
amendment to raise the figure to $3,500,- 
000. I may submit it, but I have no il- 
lusions. Frankly, I would much rather 
have the advocacy of the Senator from 
Texas of the program than to offer an 
amendment which will very likely be de- 
feated on the floor, as the Senator from 
Texas and I both know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Unworthy 
though I am of the compliment which 
the Senator from New York pays me, I 
am sure I enjoyed hearing it more than 
anyone else present. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas this question. I 
know it is not entirely in accordance 
with our practice, but I hope the Sena- 
tor will indulge me in this particular 
matter. I feel very strongly about it. 
I think a very excellent case can be made 
for it. 

I think we are very unwise to reduce 
the figure. May I ask the Senator from 
Texas whether in conference, in respect 
to this figure, he will really try hard to 
sustain it? I cannot ask him for any 
ironclad promise. I would not even ask 
it of him. That would be improper. 
But I ask the Senator from Texas: Will 
he feel strongly about this item in con- 
ference? 

I will be constrained, frankly, rather 
than to offer the amendment, which in 
all likelihood would be rejected or have 
to be withdrawn, to have the feeling that 
the Senator from Texas really believes 
deeply about this matter, and will really 
do his utmost. When he says it, I know 
already it is 100 percent what he means, 
and that he really believes it ought to be 
done; that he is really convinced it ought 
to be done; and that he will not yield to 
my very good friend and former col- 
league, Representative ROONEY. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the generosity of the Senator from New 
York. I would not agree not to yield to 
Representative Roonry, because I may 
have to do so. I feel strongly that the 
$3 million can be justified. I felt 
strongly enough about it to urge the 
subcommittee to increase the figure in 
the House bill by the amount it has been 
increased. I felt strongly enough to 
urge the full committee to do so. I will 
feel just as strongly when I go into con- 
ference. The Senator from Texas does 
not talk one way in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and another way in 
conference. But we must live and let 
live. We must give, and we must take. 
As I said earlier, we must consider the 
views of other persons. 
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There are some very strong men in 
the other body, men of strong convic- 
tions. They feel that their action is jus- 
tified. I shall try to prevail upon them 
to adjust their views to some point where 
we can find common ground. 

But this is the problem with which we 
are confronted. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] was present 
when one witness was talking. He was 
speaking about the motion pictures. He 
said; 

No. 2, the motion picture service—and I 
want to interpose the fact, as I believe Sena- 
tor Broces knows, that for three decades, 
Iran the largest nontheatrical film operation 
in the entire world—is an international dis- 
grace. I recently completed a trip of 3 
months. 

Gentlemen, I think that if I do not know 
green film now, I am never going to learn it. 
By green film I mean film that has never 
gone through projectors. I have never seen 
so much green film in my life as I have seen 
in USIA libraries all over the world, 

The reason for it is very simple. What 
they do—I had it pulled on me, and I 
stopped it and fired people all over the world 
for doing it—is they take across-the-board 
listing of countries in which they have these 
setups and instead of apportioning the prints 
where they are needed and for the subjects 
appropriate for those countries they just go 
right across the line to sell them the film. 
Let me give you one specific example, and I 
am going to stop on it then. 

There are some 48, I believe, 37 or 43 I 
think the figure is 43 pictures that they made 
on atomic energy, a highly technical subject, 
that only engineering societies and tech- 
nicians would be interested in showing. 


Forty-two percent of this fund is used 
for technical, scientific books. Twenty- 
two percent of it is used for motion pic- 
tures. I continue to read. 


Yet in every one of these libraries all over 
the world there are mountains of this stuff, 
with the result that it has no use at all . 

The American taxpayers in the first place 
were loaded on this thing when perhaps one 
or two subjects would have been suitable. 
They are highly technical; they are impos- 
sible for general showing. We never are go- 
ing to mold men's minds by following tech- 
nics of that sort. 
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Then there is one other item that is 
equally shameful. They have projectors. I 
found them in Paris. Congressman Lirs- 
coms found them in the basement of the 
USIA’s chateau. There are nearly 200 pro- 
jectors in crates. I counted 166; he counted 
198, I believe. Most of them have never been 
used at all. 

They have some 5,000 projectors in Europe. 
The figures are in the House testimony; 2,600 
of them I believe are in West Germany. 

Good gracious, gentlemen, if we have not 
friends in West Germany, we might as well 
fold up and invite Khrushchev over here. It 
goes all the way through. And they are ask- 
ing for $400,000 for more projectors. 

We are the only country in the world that 
gives free film and then gives the fellow a 
projector to run it. Projectors are made in 
Germany. I am talking about 16-millimeter 
sound projectors. They are made in France 
and England on our patents. They are made 
all over the world. 

That situation in the Motion Picture Serv- 
ice is just simply fraught with boondog- 
gling. 

That is not my word; I did not coin 
it. I heard it a great many times early 
in my services in both bodies. The other 
day I heard it used by a witness who 
appeared before our committee. 
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I read further from the hearings: 

They are either stupid or worse. If they 
are worse, the Comptroller General of the 
United States should check that thing from 
stem to stern. 

There is no reason in the world why this 
outfit should make 600 pictures, Senator 
DworsHak, as they testified they did in for- 
eign countries last year. 

Senator DworsHak, They got to do some- 
thing to keep busy. 

Mr. CasTLe. I know, but it is the taxpayers’ 
money and the President tells us about a 
sound dollar. How are we ever going to 
balance our budget in the billions if we do 
not start balancing it in the millions? 

There is a place for a propaganda agency 
for our country, but this thing has grown to 
the point of where they do not know the 
line of business they are in today. It isa 
pathetic thing. 

Senator DworsHak. It is not any different 
from any other activity engaged in by the 
Government where private enterprise 

Mr. Castte. I am sorry to hear that, sir, by 
you. You may be right. I do not know. 

TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


No. 3, I want to talk about this one, tele- 
vision. They want a 78-percent increase. 


I think that is very pertinent, par- 
ticularly as it applies to the scientific 
and technical films, books, and other 
motion pictures in connection with this 
fund. I think we have to consider testi- 
mony of that type. 

I assure the Senator that we shall sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I have 
no pride in this matter. If it is the will 
of the Senate that the fund be further 
increased, I shall make a very brief state- 
ment. I shall be willing to agree to have 
10 minutes allowed, if that suits the Sen- 
ator, and then let the Senate decide. 

If the Senator does not desire to follow 
that procedure—and I have no idea 
what the Senate will do in connection 
with the matter—then I shall take the 
bill to conference, and I will do my best 
to advocate as strongly as I know how 
that the conferees accept the Senate 
version. If the conferees refuse, I shall 
have to engage in give and take. I do 
not want to mislead anyone. But I will 
not walk into the conference and sur- 
render. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest agreeing, by 
unanimous consent, to the allowance of 
10 or 15 minutes, with the time to be 
divided equally between the Senator 
from Texas and myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to join in such a request. 


“THE TEMPLE OF FAME IS THE 
SHORTEST PASSAGE TO RICHES 
AND PREFERMENT” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a few minutes ago, in the corridor next 
to the Senate Chamber, I happened to 
glance at the Associated Press ticker. 
Three items attracted my attention, I 
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desire to read here what I read on the 
ticker. I have torn off that part of the 
ticker, and have brought it into the 
Chamber with me. 

The first item is as follows: 

President Eisenhower will not hold a news 
conference this week. Anne Wheaton, asso- 
ciate press secretary, said the President is 
passing up a session with newsmen because 
of a busy schedule. 


The next item—directly beneath the 
one I have just now finished reading to 
the Senate—reads as follows: 

WaSHINGTON.—President Eisenhower talked 
today with Edward P. Curtis, former White 
House aid on aviation matters. 

Curtis, a vice president of Eastman Kodak 
Co., at Rochester, N.Y., told newsmen it was 
a social call. 

“We talked about golf mostly,” Curtis 
reported. 


Those are the first two items which 
attracted my attention I shall pass over 
them momentarily, and shall leave those 
items to the charity of my silence. 

The next item on the ticker which 
attracted my attention reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—White House Press Secre- 
tary James C. Hagerty was reported making 
favorable recovery progress today after 
surgery for removal of an acutely inflamed 
appendix. 

Anne Wheaton, associate press secretary, 
said Hagerty spent a comfortable night at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital. 


Mr. President, on October 5, 1771, 
which was 188 years ago, in the “Letters 
to Junius,” addressed to the printer of 
the Public Advertiser, the following 
appeared: 

The temple of fame is the shortest passage 
to riches and preferment. 


Mr. President, in this city of Wash- 
ington there are many private hospitals. 
In this city of Washington there are 
Many, many eminent physicians and 
surgeons in private practice. When a 
Government press secretary or depart- 
mental head or, perchance, a Member 
of the other body of the Congress or, let 
us say, a postal employee or an adminis- 
trative assistant or a humble clerk in any 
governmental department is stricken 
with an inflamed appendix and when it 
is necessary, in the view of a physician 
or surgeon, that he be operated upon, 
does he go to Walter Reed Hospital? 
Oh, no. That employee, that clerk, that 
official, goes to a private hospital. He 
does not take the place, perhaps, of a 
disabled combat veteran who may need 
a bed in the Walter Reed Hospital or in 
some other Army hospital. Instead, that 
Government employee goes to a private 
hospital. 

Recently in this Chamber, I made 
some mention, Mr. President, of the fact 
that the regents of the American Medi- 
cal Association desire preferential treat- 
ment for doctors, despite the expressed 
desire and will of 66 percent of the 
physicians and surgeons of the country, 
who said, in connection with a referen- 
dum taken in various States, that they 
desire to share in social security cover- 
age. But the regents of the American 
Medical Association said, “Oh, no; that 
is socialized medicine.” 

Mr. President, I am wondering 
whether, in this instance, the bulletin, 
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which I have read verbatim, may refer 
to socialized medicine on a preferential 
basis. 

In connection with that use of Walter 
Reed Hospital, an Army hospital, I 
thought perhaps the press secretary to 
the Chief Executive was a Reserve offi- 
cer or one who had seen active duty in 
World War II. 

In reading page 396 of the Congres- 
sional Directory, where we find a bio- 
graphical sketch of James C. Hagerty, 
press secretary to the President, I note 
that he was born in Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
which won some fame, at the time when 
I was serving in the field artillery in 
World War I, as an officers’ training 
camp. In that biographical sketch I 
see mentioned Mr. Hagerty’s outstand- 
ing work in civil life, but I see no men- 
tion whatever of military service by him; 
neither do I see a statement that he is 
a Reserve officer. 

So, Mr. President I simply desire to 
call attention to these three items which 
have come over the press ticker. One is 
in regard to the busy schedule of the 
Chief Executive of the country. One ap- 
prises us of the fact that, according to 
the ticker the appointment with Edward 
P. Curtis took place after the President 
passed up a session with the newsmen— 
because of his busy schedule—but states 
that the President and Mr. Curtis talked 
mostly about golf. The third item which 
also attracted my attention, seems to 
me to indicate that Mr. Hagerty, the 
President’s press secretary, is in a for- 
tunate situation, as compared to that of 
many hundreds of administrative assist- 
ants, secretaries, and press assistants in 
various Government departments and 
various other branches of the Govern- 
ment, in that at this time Mr. Hagerty 
is being attended in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, where he has been operated on by 
an Army surgeon, and is now housed 
there, all at no expense to himself. 

Mr. President, taxpayers desire pru- 
dence in the spending of public money. 
I am wondering why the gentleman 
should not, as others do, pay his own 
hospital and surgical expenses. I am 
wondering if it is proper to have the 
taxpayers bear this expense. So it seems 
to me that this is preferential socialized 
medicine, and that in the “Letters to 
Junius” it was very aptly stated that 
“The temple of fame is the shortest 
passage to riches and preferment.” 


UNFOUNDED ATTACK UPON GOOD 
NAME OF PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
oat I yield to the Senator from Geor- 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
week three organizations dedicated to 
racial agitation resorted to an irrespon- 
sible, unfounded, and slanderous attack 
upon the good name of the people of the 
South. The American Friends Service 
Committee of High Point, N.C., the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of Amer- 
ica of New York City, and the South- 
ern Regional Council of Atlanta, Ga., 
joined in publishing a 30-page book- 
let entitled “Intimidation, Reprisal 
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and Violence in the South’s Racial 
Crisis,” in which they sought by in- 
nuendo, distortion, association, and half- 
truth to conclude from a series of 530 
unrelated so-called incidents spread over 
a 4-year period that law, order, and 
harmonious race relations no longer ex- 
ist in the 11 States of the South. 

This studied effort to indict a whole 
region of our Nation is wholly one-sided 
and makes no pretense at comparison 
with other periods or regions, nor does 
it attempt in any way to report on the 
manner in which these so-called in- 
cidents have been dealt with under due 
process of law in the States and locali- 
ties where they occurred. The hypoc- 
risy which motivated so biased and in- 
flammatory a publication is unspeak- 
able and deserves the condemnation of 
all fairminded Americans, regardless of 
their place of residence. 

Two of Georgia’s outstanding news- 
papers—the Savannah Morning News 
and the Augusta Herald—have replied 
editorially to this attack with the in- 
dignation which it warrants. The Her- 
ald’s editorial appeared in its issue of 
June 17, 1959, and was entitled “Un- 
qualified Report on Crime in South 
Slanders Entire Southern Population.” 
The Morning News’ editorial appeared in 
its issue of June 22, 1959, and is entitled 
“The South Is Due an Apology.” Mr. 
President, I endorse every word of these 
two editorials, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed herewith in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the August Herald, June 17, 1959] 
UNQUALIFIED REPORT ON CRIME IN SOUTH 

SLANDERS ENTIRE SOUTHERN POPULATION 

Three all-seeing agenices have pointed 
sneeringly at the South as a hotbed of racial 
violence, reprisal and intimidation since the 
U.S. Supreme Court handed down its school 
integration decision in 1954. 

The reports of these groups—the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, High Point, 
N.C.; the Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, New York; and the 
Southern Regional Council, Atlanta—are a 
barefaced slander upon the South, not for 
what they told, but for what they did not 
tell. 

Basing their study upon newspaper reports 
of crimes in the South from January 1. 
1955 to January 1, 1959, they reported 530 
Killings, beatings, bombings and mob ac- 
tions in the South as indications of wide- 
spread erosion of individual liberties. 

These agencies, supposedly working for 
the betterment of race relations, have not 
taken the trouble to assess this average 
against the national figure for similar crimes. 

They have not sought to determine, 
through the northern press, the number of 
racially motivated crimes in the North dur- 
ing the same period. In this they may, to 
a degree, be pardoned, since the northern 
press does not have the honesty to call a 
Negro a Negro or a race incident a race 
incident. 

Instead, they have ferreted out a few in- 
stances of anti-Jewish acts in the South 
and magnified them by implication into a 
marked outbreak of anti-Semitism, without 
any reference to the same ugly cancer that 
gnaws perpetually at the vitals of the North. 

Instead, they have sought to tie this aver- 
age of 132 cases of race violence a year 
squarely to the Supreme Court decision, 
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suggesting in the most cowardly manner 
possible that legislative and executive poli- 
cies of evading and defying Federal court 
decisions may have set an example whose 
contagion is uncontrollable. 

May we suggest that, conversely, these 
things may not have set any such example— 
that no part of this country can enter the 
arena of argument over racial discrimination 
with clean hands—and that what has hap- 
pened in the South is but one part of what 
was happening long before the Court's de- 
cision, throughout the United States. 

These reports are, we contend, examples 
of the most despicable sort of distortion. 
They are loaded statistics taken out of the 
national context and fed to a northern 
readership whose enormous gullibility is ex- 
pected to give them currency. 

This newspaper and its morning contem- 
porary, the press of the South generally, and 
by far the vast majority of its population, 
abhor race violence in any form. They have 
said so in the past, and will do so in the 
future. 

But they also abhor cowards. Cowards 
who, for lack of any better argument, resort 
to slander, half-truths and distortions of fact 
simply to vilify one-fourth of a nation and 
make plaster saints out of the other three- 
fourths. 


[From the Savannah Morning News, Monday, 
June 22, 1959] 


Tue Soutn Is DUE aN APOLOGY 


Every resident of the 11 Southern States 
from Virginia to Texas is due a personal 
apology from three organizations which 
united to publish a slanderous and preju- 
dicial document purporting to show that 
there has been a general breakdown of law 
and order in the South in the 4 years. 

The 30-page booklet, entitled “Intimida- 
tion, Reprisal and Violence in the South’s 
Racial Crisis“ was published jointly by (1) 
Southeastern Office, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee of High Point, N.C.; (2) De- 
partment of Racial and Cultural Relations, 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, of New York 
City; and (3) the Southern Regional Council 
in Atlanta. 

The purpose of the tract, obviously, was 
to amass a box score of real or alleged inci- 
dents from newspaper clippings, and to pre- 
sent the total listing largely out of context 
without benefit of any statistical compari- 
sons on which it could be properly judged 
or evaluated, in an effort to prove that the 
South is fairly wallowing in race riots and 
anarchy. 

From the resulting conglomeration came 
a news release announcing widespread ero- 
sion of individual liberties in the 11 South- 
ern States involved, attested to by a list of 
530 specific cases of violence, reprisal, and 
intimidation in the 4-year period. The story 
made page 1 of New York papers last Monday. 
Editorials of condemnation followed. De- 
clared the South-hating Washington Post 
and Times Herald: “There is little hope for 
the South to shake off this trend toward 
violent eruptions until its own basic think- 
ing about adherence to the law as defined by 
the courts is straightened out.” 

Thus, the three groups responsible for the 
publication have, for reasons best known to 
themselves, contrived through a misleading 
document to fan fires of sectional animosity. 

Let's take a look at the report itself, which 
covers the period from January 1, 1955, to 
January 1, 1959, during which 530 specific 
cases of violence, intimidation, or reprisal 
were cited. How many cases occurred in the 
4 years from 1951 to 1955? This is not listed, 
but if twice as many occurred, it could be 
said that conditions in the 11 States are im- 
proving. More important, what would the 
box score show for the same period in 11 
Eastern or Midwestern States, or any 11 
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chosen at random with the highest Negro- 
white ratios of population, if a similar count 
were made? Would the South show more 
cases—or would it show less? 

Since no attempt was made to give such a 
comparison, the motive of the joint endeavor 
may be taken for granted—namely, to hold 
the South up to scorn and contempt. 

Does a total of 530 incidents in 11 States 
over a 4-year period show a general break- 
down of law and order? This would average 
out to about a dozen incidents per State 
per year. 

Last year a congressional committee in- 
vestigated more than 800 specific incidents 
of violence (not including intimidations 
and reprisals) during the same period of 
time in one labor dispute in Kohler, Wis. 
And this was by Walter Reuther's union— 
we don’t even have to get into the statistics 
from the real bad boys such as Jimmy 
Hoffa. Does this indicate a widespread ero- 
sion of individual liberties in Wisconsin? 
And if so, why was this not included in 
the report? 

On race incidents, what about Cicero, 
III., or Levittown, Pa., or Dearborn, Mich.? 
What about New York, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Chicago? The box 
score, had one been kept, of similar inci- 
dents, would have shown a greater number 
in New York or Chicago during the 4-year 
period than the 530 total for 11 Southern 
States. 

In fact, when we consider that the South- 
ern States have the highest proportion of 
Negro population to white, weill bet our 
last dollar that an honest survey would 
prove race relations in the South to be 
better and more amicable than any other 
area of the country where there is an ap- 
preciable Negro population. 

The organizations responsible for this re- 
port have done an irresponsible thing that 
will not help the cause of better race rela- 
tions in the South or elsewhere. Their re- 
port, itself, admits “this is not a compre- 
hensive survey. * * * It describes only their 
angry, violent side.’ We ask them—Why? 
We think the South is due an explanation. 


WINTER ON THE SEAWAY—LETTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
just received a letter from the Honor- 
able Lester P. Barlow, who is a very ex- 
cellent engineer, inventor and one of 
the leading experts on explosives in the 
United States. 

He writes me and states that he wrote 
a letter to Business Week some time ago 
after they had published a story about 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway not being available for com- 
mercial shipping during the 5 months of 
winter. He noted that he was “kidding” 
Business Week about backing the 
“birds” to go to the moon to plant to- 
matoes, but forgetting that some of the 
brains should give attention to keeping 
our inland waterways open the year 
around, 

Mr. President, on several occasions I 
have inserted remarks into the RECORD 
relating to the importance of the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
impact that it will have on shipping in 
the Great Lakes area and land trans- 
portation west from the Great Lakes 
into Minnesota, the Dakotas, and points 
west. I have also brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress a bill cosponsored by 
the Senators in the North Central States, 
asking the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to make a survey of transportation 
and industry in the areas contiguous to 
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the Great Lakes so that greater use of 
the lignite in the Dakotas may blend 
with the taconite of Minnesota and 
bauxite from the West Indies for the 
manufacturer of useful materials for 
the defense and security of our Nation 
as well as aiding its economy. 

This plan will also envision ways and 
means of keeping the icy waters of the 
Great Lakes open constantly through 
the winter months. This in itself will 
be a great boom to industry and trans- 
portation in our area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter by Mr. Barlow to 
Business Week magazine, which was 
printed in their June 6, 1959, issue, be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINTER ON THE SEAWAY 
SHOREHAM, VT. 

Dran Sm: I mean to call your attention 
to the upper strata of the technological 
brains of the United States. They are now 
preparing, with billions of dollars appro- 
priated by the Congress, to go to Mars. 
However, some of us lesser brains on the 
lower levels are confining our studies to the 
immediate necessities here on earth such 
as disputing, as we must, your statement 
about winter stopping all the shipping over 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way (Business Week, April 11, 1959, p. 98). 

Let us advise you that in the last session 
of Congress, bills were introduced in both 
Houses proposing to proceed with the studies 
of ways and means for keeping the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway open 
throughout the year. In the Senate, this year 
in February, a bill calling for just such stud- 


ies was introduced in the Senate. 
LESTER P. BARLOW. 


GTA DAILY RADIO ROUNDUP 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the GTA Daily Radio Round- 
up, of Thursday, June 18, 1959, prepared 
by the public relations department of the 
Grain Terminal Association, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

There being no objection, the roundup 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GTA DAILY Rapio ROUNDUP 


We noticed a report the other day that 
said farmers still work a long, long day. Ten 
and six-tenths hours, to be exact, 6 and 
sometimes 7 days a week. Apparently 
there’s still lots of work to making a living 
on the farm even though machines have 
taken away some of the backbreaking labor. 
Of course, farms are bigger and farmers are 
farming better, and that takes more time. 

But a good many other independent 
businessmen are putting in long hours, too, 
and the farm families aren’t complaining 
about the amount of work they have to do. 
What really hurts is that the reward does 
not measure up to the labor, the time, and 
the tremendous investment necessary to 
farm today. 

When you look over the statistics you 
realize that farming continues to be a sort 
of island of recession in a sea of prosperity. 

A report in the most recent issue of U.S. 
News & World Report magazine tells us 
that real farm income is down almost 7 
percent from a year ago. Of course every 
farmer is aware of this because he watches 
prices closely from day to day and year to 
year. He knows they’ve been made lower 
in Washington. 
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But how are other economic groups get- 
ting along? Here's the report on corporation 
profits. They are now running at the annual 
rate of $50 billion a year, more than 25 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. 

And people who work for wages are doing 
very well, too. The reports say that the real 
income of steelworkers is up substantially 
from a year ago and that holds true for 
autoworkers, farmhands, schoolteachers, 
Federal employees, and so forth. 

The Government lumps all the personal 
incomes in the country together and once 
a month issues a report. The latest says 
that individual incomes are running at the 
rate of about #376 billion a year. That's up 
7 percent from last year. 

Well, statistics are interesting but hard 
to follow. All the figures we’ve been quot- 
ing simply add up to the fact that agricul- 
ture is lagging far behind in the big boom. 

The ironic twist in this economic paradox 
is the fact that farmers are feeding the non- 
farm boom because low farm prices are 
holding down the cost of living. A wind- 
fall—like eggs at 4 dozen for a $1—leaves 
consumers with more money to spend for 
goods and services, But it is hard on the 
farmers. And in the end—consumers pay 
much, much more, because there won't be 
as many farmers around to sell eggs. 

So farm prices become a matter of na- 
tional concern. Maybe cheap food and fiber 
is necessary for the good of the Nation. 
The administration hasn't come right out 
and said as much but it has hinted strongly. 
And it has pushed farm prices down year 
after year. 

Then the question comes up: Is it fair to 
make farmers pay the whole bill? Or should 
it also be national policy to assure that 
farmers receive decent incomes in return for 
abundant production, 

These are questions that go right to the 
heart of the farm problem. Give them some 
serious thought and don't forget in the 
meantime to vote “Yes” in the wheat refer- 
endum and to market your grain and buy 
your livestock feeds—GTA the co-op way. 


CHIROPRACTIC TREATMENT FOR 
CERTAIN VETERANS—LETTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], by Omar B. Ketch- 
um, director, the national legislative 
service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Washington, D.C., relat- 
ing to Senate bill 1427, to provide chiro- 
practic treatment when requested for 
veterans eligible for outpatient medical 
care, introduced by me on March 16, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON, D.O., May 26, 1959. 

Senator Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is to express the 
interest and concern of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars with respect to S. 1427 by Sena- 
tor LANGER, to provide chiropractic treat- 
ment when requested for veterans eligible for 
outpatient medical care. 

This bill, S, 1427, meets the requirements 
of a resolution adopted by the 1958 National 
Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
held last August in New York City. Our 
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organization has, for many years, gone on 
record in national conventions urging the 
use of chiropractic treatment for those vet- 
erans who are entitled to medical service 
from the Veterans’ Administration and who 
request chiropractic care. 

It would be deeply appreciated if your com- 
mittee or one of its subcommittees, possibly 
the Veterans“ Subcommittee, could hold 
some hearings on this bill in the very near 
future. My office has been receiving many 
letters expressing interest in chiropractic 
treatment for veterans when requested and I 
have been repeatedly asked if and when hear- 
ings are going to be held on the bill intro- 
duced by Senator LANGER. 

I realize there is always opposition from 
the medical doctors where chiropractic 
care is involved but I believe the approach to 
the problem as outlined in Senator LANGER’s 
bill would be far less objectionable to the 
medical doctors than would a bill requesting 
the establishment of chiropractic service 
within the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration. You 
will also note that S. 1427 requires that the 
doctor of chiropractic holds a degree from a 
school or college approved by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs and who is licensed to 
practice chiropractic in any of the States or 
Territories, or in the District of Columbia, 
and has practiced chiropractic for at least 2 
years. This would seem to surround the bill 
with sufficient safeguards to prevent un- 
reasonable charges being made that quacks 
or charlatans would be authorized to provide 
chiropractic care for veterans who desire such 
services as persons who are qualified for 
treatment under the authority of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

I would appreciate being advised at your 
earliest convenience as to whether we can 
expect hearings in the near future on this 
bill either by the full committee or by a 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director. 


TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
few days ago at the meeting of the 
Transportation Council, which is advis- 
ory to the Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Ernest Williams, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who has been working on the study 
since some time in February and giving 
it professional direction, made some re- 
marks, outlining the nature of the work 
which he was undertaking and its status 
at the present time. The Transporta- 
tion Council, as is undoubtedly well 
known, is composed of members drawn 
from 10 groups, 1 of which represents a 
publications interested in the field, a sec- 
ond of which represents the academic 
people, and the other 8 of which repre- 
sent the 8 modes of transportation. 

Inasmuch as there have been so many 
inquiries from Members of Congress and 
others, and inasmuch as the remarks of 
Dr. Williams set forth a completely ac- 
curate statement of the situation in con- 
nection with the study of transportation 
policy, it occurred to me that it is such 
a splendid discussion that I ask that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxo- 
orp, as follows: 

REMARKS FOR MEETING OF THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION COUNCIL BY ERNEST J. WILLIAMS, BE- 
FORE THE TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL, WHITE 
SULPHER SPRINGS, W. Va., JUNE 5, 1959 
As you know, the President called upon 

the Department in his budget message to 
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make a comprehensive study of transporta- 
tion policy. Moreover, he made available 
funds for the purpose of getting the study 
under way. Certain special emphasis was 
placed in the budget message on a review 
of Merchant Marine policy with particular 
reference to the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. Such a review is to be an inherent 
part of the entire study, but as arrangements 
are only in a very early stage for this portion 
of the study and as this Council is con- 
cerned more largely with domestic matters, I 
shall make little reference here to the mer- 
chant marine aspects of the study. Suffice 
it to say that I have been asked to lay out 
the project, bring together people capable 
of carrying it out, and accept the responsi- 
bility of bringing together at the end rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of the 
Department. 

Under the terms of the President’s direc- 
tive, we are attempting to organize to make 
the most comprehensive study of transpor- 
tation policy which has been attempted since 
the National Resources Planning Board 
Study of 1939 to 1942. In the interim, as 
you well know, there have been a great 
many other studies of various aspects of 
transportation policy, such as those made by 
the Board of Investigation and Research, 
those under Senate Resolution 50, the Saw- 
yer Report, the Report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Transportation 
Policy and Organization, commonly known as 
the Weeks Committee, among others. More- 
over, certain transportation matters were 
touched upon heavily by the two Hoover 
Commissions, and particular areas of trans- 
portation policy have been dealt with sep- 
arately as by the Curtis and Clay Committees 
in their respective fields, and by the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedures, among others. Also this Council 
has undertaken studies upon various ques- 
tions referred to it by the Department, some 
of quite far-reaching implications. 

One consequence of all of this recent his- 
tory is that transportation is presumed by 
many to be a well-studied and well-under- 
stood field—one in which little further study 
is needful but where, instead, decisions ought 
to be reached in the light of present knowl- 
edge. This tends to be coupled with a feeling 
that all is not well in the transportation in- 
dustries and that, at least in part, deficien- 
cies are a result of Government policies. 
There is much to be said for this point of 
view, but Iam not wholly in accord with it. 
I need not point out to this group that al- 
most any major changes in transportation 
policy which might be recommended from 
any quarter are likely to be intensely con- 
troversial, nor need I point out that the facts 
brought to bear in support of different atti- 
tudes toward any such proposals would not 
always prove to be consistent, In fact, some 
of the most necessary knowledge for work- 
ing toward a program which might lead to 
a balanced development of our transporta- 
tion systems as called for by the President is 
missing. Some of that knowledge will not 
be supplied except by a long-term program 
which seeks to fill gaps in the present pro- 
gram of data collection and which seeks also 
to provide further qualitative information. 

An example will suggest what I have in 
mind and, at the same time, will suggest 
something about the nature of our approach 
to one phase of the present study. The 
Weeks Committee devoted a large amount 
of its attention to the question of the regu- 
lation of competition among the several 
forms of transportation. It regarded this 
as one of the central issues of transporta- 
tion policy which required solution if the 
Nation were to have an optimum develop- 
ment of transportation services. Precisely 
these recommendations of the Committee 
generated the greater part of the controversy 
which surrounded its renort.. 
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Its recommendations presumed certain 
conditions in the transportation markets 
described in its report as constituting active 
and pervasive competition. The belief that 
competition among types of transportation 
was of far-reaching scope was shared by all 
members of the task force. That belief was 
based, however, upon their experience and 
general knowledge and not upon any fac- 
tual analyses of transportation markets after 
the pattern that would be followed by econ- 
omists attempting to measure the nature and 
strength of competitive forces and to fore- 
cast the results which might be expected to 
follow their exercise. Neither time nor re- 
sources were available for such study, and 
the task force was expected to rely on its 
judgment fortified by what could be learned 
from others within and without the indus- 
try. 

You will recall that sharp exception was 
taken, both to the existence of effective or 
workable competition in the transportation 
industries and to the Committee’s expecta- 
tions of the results that would flow from 
such competition when certain regulatory 
restraints were removed or modified. When 
it became necessary to attempt to document 
these major assumptions of the Cabinet 
Committee report, the lack of knowledge 
about total traffic flow, the distribution of 
traffic among competing agencies, the com- 
modity composition of traffic handled by 
some of the more important means, the ef- 
fects of rate and service competition, and 
the possible propensities toward destructive 
competition within and between forms of 
transportation became painfully apparent. 
The relaxation of regulation to the degree 
recommended by the Cabinet Committee de- 
pends for its success in the public interest 
upon the existence of workable competition 
on the one hand and upon the ability to set 
appropriate cost standards for minimum 
rates in the day-to-day practice of regula- 
tion on the other hand. No reasonable as- 
surance of either could be derived from the 
available data. 

In consequence, in this particular area 
of our study, we will endeavor to explore as 
thoroughly as it can be done the nature of 
the transport markets and the competitive 
forces present in them as well as the eco- 
nomic and cost characteristics of the several 
forms of transportation and the usefulness 
of the available cost-finding procedures. We 
do not start with a conviction that regula- 
tion requires far-reaching change through 
statutory revision. Instead we seek to ana- 
lyze the conditions which regulation must 
meet in the present and predictable scenes 
and then to consider whether any changes 
would be constructive. 

Indeed we propose to delve as deeply as 
time and resources permit into the under- 
lying presumptions on which policy recom- 
mendations have hitherto been based. On 
the whole the objective which the Cabinet 
Committee had in mind is not altered but 
indeed reinforced by the language chosen by 
the President. In our present frame of mind, 
balance is to be equated with the securing 
of an optimum development of the several 
forms of transportation. It is not something 
to be planned out and forced upon the in- 
dustries but something to be approximated 
through the working of competitive forces 
within an appropriate climate produced by 
Government policy, both regulatory and pro- 
motional. By that, we mean a set of policies 
which will produce such a competitive neu- 
trality among the forms of transportation as 
will enable each separately or in conjunction 
with others to make manifest to the users 
of its services both its service capabilities 
and its cost characteristics. This is, of 
course, an intensely difficult problem and one 
which gathers in many strands of Govern- 
ment policy, including issues which lie in 
the realm not only of regulatory policy but 
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also of Government provision of transporta- 
tion facilities, Government subsidies where 
they exist, tax policies of various kinds and 
the whole set of issues that is associated with 
alleged indirect subsidies. We do not pro- 
pose, in our present work, to treat of only a 
part of these issues, but instead to try to 
spell out their interrelationships in search 
of a set of consistent recommendations. 

It may well be, of course, that imple- 
mentation will have to follow the route of 
comparatively slow progress in detail toward 
objectives that are as nearly consistent with 
the Nation's interest as a whole as it is pos- 
sible to devise. Moreover, certain measures 
theoretically required to conduct toward a 
balanced development may prove, upon ex- 
amination, to be refinements of small prac- 
tical importance. In a sense, our first ob- 
jective in the study is to try to spell out a 
desirable direction for policy to assume over 
the years and to identify the relationship of 
separate Government programs to that direc- 
tion. It will doubtless prove to be the case 
that many ways of moving will present them- 
selyes, some of which may be more feasible 
or acceptable than others. It will also prob- 
ably prove to be the case that the effective- 
ness of the Department in connection with 
the implementation of any proposals which 
the study may generate and which may find 
acceptance in the administration will depend 
in considerable part on the extent to which 
the permanent staff of the Under Secretary's 
office can be strengthened. For the comple- 
tion of a study and the presentation of rec- 
ommendations is only the beginning of the 
process by which change may be brought 
about if it should be found desirable. 

The present date is far too early to per- 
mit even a suggestion of the character of 
results which may be brought forward. 
Our start upon the study has been slow, 
and to the present we have been engaged 
largely in blocking out the areas to be 
studied, searching out the ways by which 
the studies might appropriately be under- 
taken, and negotiating with people whom 
we desire to associate with us in the enter- 
prise. We do not expect to be fully launched 
upon most phases of the study until later 
this month. Particularly in the area of 
promotional policy we will be struggling 
with issues in which very small progress 
has been made to date in the development 
of appropriate theory for the optimum use 
of Government investment. We shall have 
to plow considerable new ground. In 
consequence, we are not anticipating that 
the underlying studies will approach com- 
pletion much before October 1 nor that the 
results of the separate phases of the study 
can be brought into some degree of co- 
ordination which may enable us to produce 
a tentative body of recommendations before 
some time in November. 

The present arrangement of the work will 
tend to produce underlying reports on (1) 
rate regulation of surface transportation, 
(2) controls of entry into surface trans- 
portation, (3) economic regulation of air 
transport, (4) Government investment in 
transportation facilities, (5) differential ef- 
fects of taxation and social security pro- 
grams, (6) labor, (7) Government pro- 
curement of and provision of transport serv- 
ices, and (8) merchant marine policy. 

We propose throughout the conduct of 
the individual phases of the study to seek 
the advice of the several transportation in- 
dustries, through their trade associations 
and otherwise, to consult with shippers and 
shippers’ groups, and to take advantage of 
the thinking and information available in 
the several agencies of Government con- 
cerned in one way or another with trans- 
portation problems, We are, however, en- 
deavoring to insure that the persons as- 
sociated with us as consultants or other- 
wise in the direct conduct of any phase of 
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the study shall be drawn from outside the 
industries or Government agencies affected. 
When we have produced some results in 
shape to be considered, we may very prob- 
ably employ a small advisory committee 
with whom we can discuss possible lines 
of policy in detail in order to test our con- 
clusions both as to their probable effects 
and as to their appropriateness. Such a 
committee may lend valuable assistance in 
insuring that we do not commit egregious 
errors of either interpretation or judgment. 
At some stage it is my hope that it will 
prove possible to present at least certain 
phases of the work to this Council for the 
purpose of securing representative reactions 
before recommendations have reached a final 
form. We already have the benefit of the 
comments of most members of your execu- 
tive committee, and they are highly in- 
structive. Naturally they show considerable 
diversity of opinion, but there runs through 
most of them evidence of a feeling that 
change in Government policy is needed and 
there is a fair amount of agreement about 
some areas where change is called for. 
Taken as a whole, these materials provide 
an excellent checklist of matters to be 
given consideration. Whatever use may be 
made of an advisory group or of this Coun- 
cil, however, responsibility for final recom- 
mendations to the Department through Un- 
der Secretary Allen will rest upon the study 
staff, and no effort will be made, as we 
now see it, to get an agreed committee re- 
port. 


MATILDA KOLICH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). The hour of 1 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is 
Senate bill 1613. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1613) for the relief of 
Matilda Kolich. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate continue with 
the consideration of H.R. 7343, the State 
Department appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7343) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. Does 
he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from New 
York for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the clerk’s desk and 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 35, line 25, to strike out 383, 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 83, 
500,000.” 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 15 
minutes may be allowed on this amend- 
ment, that the bill be read the third time, 
and that the time be equally divided; 
and I announce, if I need to, I will yield 
the Senator some part of my time. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, would the Senator 
make it a part of his request that we may 
have a quorum call without its being 
charged to either side? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. I 
would want to have the order for a quo- 
rum call rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires if that is a part of the 
request of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have to 
have a vote on this amendment, and the 
bill has been read the third time. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want that 
abundantly clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the agreement, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] has 742 min- 
utes and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] has 744 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have 
only 15 minutes, divided between the two 
sides. I would hopefully ask that I may 
have the attention of the Members of the 
Senate who are in the Chamber. This is 
a serious matter and deserves the atten- 
tion of all Senators present. 

Mr. President, my amendment seeks to 
increase the amount of $3 million for the 
informational media guarantee fund 
to $34 million, thereby bringing it up 
to the budget estimate. The budget es- 
timate was $312 million, and the Senate 
committee cut it by a half million dol- 
lars, to $3 million. 

I should like to state the reasons why 
I seek to increase the amount. I had 
deeply hoped that the Senator from 
Texas would be willing to take the 
amendment to conference. I am disap- 
pointed he will not do so, but, of course, 
I respect the sincerity of the Senator’s 
views, as I know he respects mine. 

My reason for pressing the point is 
that we are devoting some $40 billion to 
defense preparation, and we are always 
saying that what we want to do is to find 
some way whereby we can fight the cold 
war without spending quite so much of 
our substance in doing so. Then when 
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we are presented with a way whereby we 
ean most directly reach the minds of 
men, simply because it costs 83% mil- 
lion instead of 82 ½ million or $3 mil- 
lion we turn it down. 

May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me the time 
is short enough so that Senators could 
listen for a few minutes. 

Mr. President, the United States dis- 
tributes abroad with the aid of this pro- 
gram, some 20 million books, which are 
published by private business and which 
also are financed by the informational 
media guarantee. The Russians distrib- 
ute some 30 million books abroad, and 
every observer of whom we have knowl- 
edge credits these books with having 
enormous influence in the areas in 
which they are distributed in respect to 
the thinking of the people who receive 
them. 

This guarantee fund is effective in the 
very areas of the world in which we are 
in the most trouble and in which we 
need the most assistance, especially in 
reaching the minds of men. The infor- 
mational media guarantee areas are 
Burma, Chile, Indonesia, Israel, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Poland, Spain, Tai- 
wan, Turkey, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues 
what they think about the possibility of 
reaching the minds of men in Paki- 
stan, Poland, Spain, Turkey, which is on 
the border of the Soviet Union and 
Vietnam. This half million dollars will 
make a considerable difference in the 
entire program. 

The half million dollars is in a guar- 
antee fund. It is estimated this fund 
turns over about three times a year, 
which increases its value to 81% mil- 
lion. Mr. President, that is related to 
the wholesale price of the printing of 
these books. When we consider ex- 
penditures in the local currencies at the 
retail price, the figure is about $4 mil- 
lion or $44 million. That makes a 
very material difference in terms of the 
number of books and in terms of the 
size of the program. 

If we are to carry on the program at 
the same rate at which it was carried 
on last year, we must increase the 
amount of the appropriation so that it 
will equal the budget estimate. That 
will enable us to carry on about a $10 
million program in terms of these books. 
If we reduce the amount, we reduce the 
program by about $2 million. 

Mr. President, I say that the leverage 
which is inherent in an additional num- 
ber of millions of books to the people of 
the world is extremely important. We 
should not cut this item for what in 
terms of our budget is the minuscule sum 
of $500,000. 

Again I repeat, this figure of $3 mil- 
lion represents a cut in the budget esti- 
mate. The 83% million figure does not 
represent an increase of the budget es- 
timate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague for a question. 
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Mr. COOPER. I recall that I spoke 
on this issue 2 years ago when the same 
question was before the Senate. I 
should like to speak from personal ex- 
perience, if my colleague will permit me 
1 minute. 

We hear in almost every speech on 
foreign policy that we must win the 
minds of other people. The amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] gives an opportunity to the Sen- 
ate to help do so. In my short experi- 
ence of representing the United States in 
India, I saw the craving of the young 
people of that country for education and 
good literature. The libraries including 
ours were crowded. 

If we do not furnish the people of 
other countries with the best of our 
thought, and the best of our culture, 
they cannot know and understand us, 
Certainly Soviet Russia understands this 
point, for it is flooding these countries 
with its literature. 

I can think of no program which is 
better designed to reach the minds of the 
young people—the future leaders—of 
these countries and for impressing upon 
them the best we have in culture, 
thought, and democratic ideas, than this 
book program. I urge upon my col- 
leagues that this is one of the most im- 
portant programs we will vote upon. I 
urge that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] be 
adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to my colleague for his remarks. 

I should like to conclude with two 
points. First, I point out, from the 
statement of the representatives of the 
agency itself that: 

More than half of the exports under the 
IMG are technical and textbooks for the 
schools, universities, and professional peo- 
ple—the teachers, the doctors, the engineers, 
and the scientists in these countries. 


That is stated on page 717 of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. President, I know of no area in 
which we could do more effective work 
than this. 

Finally, Mr. President, I conclude upon 
this note in my own presentation. The 
majority leader feels that he has done 
the best he could in terms of getting the 
committee to agree to $3 million, rather 
than the $214 million which was allowed 
by the other body. We know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the practicalities of this situation 
are such that unless we go to a confer- 
ence, if we are convinced this is correct— 
and I think we should be so convinced— 
with at least the budget estimate 
amount, we may come away from the 
conference with something less than 
even the Senate thinks is what we ought 
to grant now. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the lever- 
age on this item is very, very great and 
we should not forego it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 1 minute 
so that I may yield to my colleague? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has gone 
into this matter fully. Why, in the Sen- 
ator’s opinion, was this item reduced 
below the budget estimate What was 
the reason for picking out this particular 
item for a reduction in the budget esti- 
mate? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not wish to intrude 
on the matter, but I believe at present 
it is simply a monetary question of split- 
ting the difference with the House. The 
Senator from Texas will address himself 
to this matter. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I merely wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from New York. If we can af- 
ford to spend $40 billion a year to pre- 
pare for the slaughter of the next war, 
we can be reasonably liberal in seeking 
to win the minds of men to avert the 
war. I have consistently supported the 
appropriations for the USIA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me a half 
minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to assure my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York that 
I support his amendment. I am very 
much surprised that the committee has 
cut this particular item in the budget. 
It is very important, I feel, to distribute 
the books in various countries of the 
world. So long as the item was within 
the budget estimates, it seems very un- 
fortunate to me that it has been cut. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I yield myself such time as may be 
necessary. 
Mr. President, I know of no reason 
why the committee or the Congress 
should be chained to any budget. I al- 
ways give great consideration to the 
budget recommendation, but I never 
want to be a captive of the budget. 

This fund had 52 ½ million last year. 
Everyone in the Bureau of the Budget 
and in the Congress is trying to do his 
best to not increase expenditures this 
year over those of last year. We are 
facing now a $13 billion deficit, and we 
are trying to get a tax bill enacted into 
law before June 30. 

There is a great deal of opposition 
among members of the committee, and 
in the Senate itself, to the operation of 
this fund. It is thought that a substan- 
tial percentage of the fund is spent for 
propaganda purposes, and that it is not 
always confined to free world propa- 
ganda. It is believed that a great deal 
of the money is wasted. I read the testi- 
mony of some of the witnesses who so 
stated. 

The House, by unanimous action, so 
far as I am informed, agreed to give the 
IMG program the same amount of funds 
it had last year, but not to increase the 
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allowance. I believe some increase is 
deserved; and although a number of my 
colleagues disagreed with me, I persuad- 
ed the committee to increase the amount 
by about 20 percent, from $2.5 million to 
$3 million. The agency had 82% million 
this year. There is a great deal of criti- 
cism es to the way in which some of that 
money was handled. 

I recommended to the subcommittee 
that the amount be increased to $3 mil- 
lion, in an attempt to show reasonable- 
ness, and to meet the agency halfway. 

The Senator from New York asks that 
the amount be increased to $3.5 million. 
I will give him assurance that I will try 
to keep the $3 million in conference. I 
will also give him assurance that I shall 
try to retain in conference anything the 
Senate adopts. I will apply all the 
energy at my command to retain it. But 
we must agree and compromise, and 
meet the House halfway. Ido not know 
what the position of the House will be. 
I will do my best. I believe that $3 mil- 
lion should be provided. I would not 
quarrel too much over having a yea-and- 
nay vote and letting the Senate decide 
the question. Some of our Members feel 
very deeply on the subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana, who has a 
great deal of knowledge and experience 
in this field. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
was because of the arguments advanced 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
that the increase of $500,000 was agreed 
upon. 

I hope the Senate will stand by the 
action of the subcommittee and the full 
committee. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] and other Sen- 
ators that all over the world there are 
huge libraries for which we pay, and 
to which we furnish books. The cost 
amounts to many millions of dollars. 
We maintain libraries in Israel, Paki- 
stan—in fact, all over the world. To hear 
some of my friends talk, one might sup- 
pose that we are not doing anything in 
that direction. 

We must not forget that the IMG pro- 
gram merely subsidizes magazine and 
book publishers in this country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
have an opportunity to straighten out 
one question of fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Just a mo- 
ment. I yield first to my friend from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHnson], made an impassioned 
plea in order to have the amount of this 
appropriation increased to $3 million, 
Our subcommittee concurred, 

A great deal of controversy has re- 
solved around the program. After all, 
in the administration of the program 
the Government has very little author- 
ity. It is simply a matter of under- 
writing the dollar exchange for com- 
mercial exports. Some of the commer- 
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cial motion picture films exported—the 
program involves far more than merely 
books—are certainly not very desirable 
exports. 

I invite attention to the language of 
which I was the author and which es- 
tablished the fund and the program. It 
has not operated as well as was hoped 
but I am confident its weaknesses and 
mistakes can be corrected. Unless we 
tighten it a little, it may operate even 
more poorly than if we provide less 
money and let those in charge of the 
program know that Congress expects the 
fund to be a revolving fund appropriate- 
ly protected and not to be dissipated or 
misused in any way. I hope in that way 
it can come to justify our hopeful ex- 
pectations. 

I am convinced that had not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas made 
such an impassioned plea, the committee 
this time would have gone along with 
the House. I wish to see the program 
continued, but it will have to be operated 
more prudently and more carefully. 
Those involved in the program will have 
to learn that a revolving fund should be 
a revolving fund, and not a fund to be 
spread all over the world. Its funds 
and all the foreign currencies procured 
must be used carefully and construc- 
tively. This positive program must be 
prudently administered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is aware that there is a present carry- 
over of more than $672,000, is he not? 

Mr. Les. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may 
straighten out a statement of fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In 1958 the agency car- 
ried over $1,008,000. This year it expects 
to carry over $200,000. That is the rea- 
son for the necessity for the proposed 
increase. 

In response to the revolving fund ar- 
gument, and the argument with respect 
to counterpart funds in Israel, there was 
extra counterpart money in Israel, and 
we appropriated it specifically in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the agency says that the remaining 
balance of guarantee authority on June 
30, 1959, is estimated to be $672,124. 
That information is found on page 229 of 
the memorandum on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am reading from page 
717 of the record, from the statement 
of the Agency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
responsible for the recommendations of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
The figure for the carryover is $672,124. 

Mr. JAVITS. At least, that is a third 
of what it was last year. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me for the 
purpose of asking for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
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on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The ques- 
tion is on increasing the committee 
recommendation by $500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The amendment is 
to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 
“$3,500,000.” 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAnoneEy] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] are detained on official 
business If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 74, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Aiken Cotton Morse 
Bush Dodd Prouty 
Case, N. Humphrey Scott 
Clark Javits Williams, N. J. 
Cooper Kuchel Larborou 
NAYS—74 

Allott Pulbright McCarthy 
Anderson Gore cGee 
Bartlett Green McNamara 
Beall Gruening Monroney 
Bennett e Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Bridges Hennings Murray 
Butler Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Byrd, Va Hill tore 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Proxmire 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 

Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Jordan Smith 
Church Keating Sparkman 

Kefauver Stennis 
Dirksen Kennedy Symington 
Douglas Kerr Talmadge 
Dworshak Langer Thurmond 
Eastland Lausche Wiley 
Ellender Long Williams, Del. 
Engle Magnuson Young, N. Dak, 
Ervin Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Frear n 

NOT VOTING—9 
Capehart McClellan O'Mahoney 
Goldwater Morton Randolph 
Hart Muskie Russell 
So Mr. Javits’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD... I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was . 


agreed to. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for an inquiry? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 
Mr. COOPER. One page 20 of the 
bill, I find this item: 
For construction of a maximum security 
institution on a site to be selected by the 
Attorney General, $1,000,000. 


I have read the testimony of the At- 
torney General, Mr. Rogers, and also the 
inquiries directed to him by the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the majority leader, and I desire to 
secure interpretation of the language. I 
may say that I have not talked to the 
Attorney General about this matter. 

My interest in it develops from my 
knowledge that my State of Kentucky 
and specifically a site in the Jackson 
purchase has been considered as a pos- 
sible site for the construction of the 
maximum security prison. I have urged 
that Kentucky be given consideration by 
the Bureau of Prisons and by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

I understand the Attorney General, 
Mr. Rogers, appointed a committee, 
composed of Justice Potter Stewart, of 
the Supreme Court; Mr. James V. Ben- 
nett, the Director of Prisons; and an- 
other individual, to consider sites and 
make recommendations to him, and that 
the authority to designate finally the site 
of the prison would rest with the Attor- 
ney General. 

I desire to have the following state- 
ment from the hearings, page 629, read 
into the record because I want to pro- 
tect the interests of my own State when 
the Attorney General makes the final 
decision. In answer to a question di- 
rected to Attorney General Rogers by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
Mr. Rogers said: 

On the question of location, we did not 
tell the House that that is exactly where we 
are going to build it. 


He was speaking of the site in IIli- 
nois. I continue: 


We said we had a committee of Potter 
Stewart, of the Supreme Court, and Mr. 
Bennett, and one other man to select the 
best site, and they made a very adequate 
study and they recommended three places, 
and this place is No. 1 on the list. In order 
to avoid any political considerations, I in- 
dicated to them that I would accept their 
recommendation whatever it was. I did 
that. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. From what 
page of the hearings is the Senator from 
Kentucky reading? 

Mr. COOPER. I first read from page 
639. I shall now read from page 640. 

The Attorney General said: 

On the site selection I have felt all along, 
and I will continue to feel, that I will be 
bound by the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, but I would not want to say if some- 
thing serious developed that was unforeseen 
that we could not change. I would certainly 
say that in 99 cases out of 100 there would 
not be a question aboutit. But I think the 
act provides I have discretion to decide, and 
I would not want to lose that discretion if it 
was required to be exercised. 
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He repeated several times his desire to 
make the final choice. 

I raise this question, because I know 
that under the act, the Attorney General 
has the power to decide the location of 
the prison. He did appoint the commit- 
tee to determine the best sites, and to 
make recommendations to him, to assist 
him. But he said clearly that he wanted 
to maintain his discretionary power. 

I want my State to receive fair treat- 
ment in this bill. The Jackson purchase, 
in southwestern Kentucky, has been 
considered as a possible site. One county 
in Kentucky has been considered as a 
possible site. 

I want the language appropriating $1 
million for the prison to be interpreted 
as I believe it is intended to be, that is, 
that in the final analysis the Attorney 
General will have the right to take the 
recommendations of the site committee 
and then select the site he thinks best. 

I certainly hope my own State and a 
location in the Jackson purchase will be 
selected; but I am not advocating that 
the Senate take away from the Attor- 
ney General his right to exercise discre- 
tion and, as he has said, his right to de- 
cide the matter without regard to politi- 
cal considerations. I continue to main- 
tain that this is the spirit of the act, and 
that he should have this power of dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I attempted in every way I knew 
how to get the Attorney General to say 
that he was going to follow the recom- 
mendations of the site committee headed 
by the distinguished member of the Su- 
preme Court, who served on that com- 
mittee before he became a member of 
the Court. 

It was my understanding that the 
House included an item of $2 million, by 
action taken on the floor, for this prison, 
with the understanding that it would be 
built in the State of Illinois, on a site 
which is owned by the Government and 
is serviced by utilities which already are 
installed. It is my impression that the 
Attorney General told the committee 
that it was his intention to follow the 
recommendations of the site board. It is 
further my memory that Mr. Bennett, 
of the Prison Bureau, confirmed that in- 
tention. 

I have talked to the very able Repre- 
sentative from that district, Representa- 
tive Gray, who was the author of the 
amendment in the House of Representa- 
tives. I have talked to the dean of that 
delegation, Representative O’Brien, the 
beloved Member from Chicago, who has 
served many years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I talked to the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois and to the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois. All of them are under 
the impression that this appropriation 
is for a prison in Illinois, on the site 
that has been recommended by Mr. 
Justice Potter Stewart. That was the 
understanding of the subcommittee. 
That was the understanding of every 
member of the full committee. 

I did not want to question the At- 
torney General or refiect on him. I 
thought that was his understanding with 
the committee. 
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I could have put it in the report; and 
I told the minority leader I would put it 
in the report, unless he gave me positive 
assurance that he was satisfied that the 
Attorney General would carry through 
and would put this prison where we 
intended it to be put, namely, in the 
State of Illinois. 

The minority leader gave me those 
assurances. Therefore, I did not put it 
in the report. I will put it in the report 
in conference, if our recommendations 
here are accepted. 

I have stated that if the million dol- 
lars we allow is not sufficient, I will look 
with favor upon a supplemental appro- 
riation later on. 

But I am told that the Government 
owns the land in Illinois; that it has 
sewer and other utilities already con- 
nected; that the distinguished member 
of the Supreme Court who heads the site 
committee recommended it; and that Mr. 
Bennett and the Attorney General think 
that is where the prison should be built. 
And that is where the committee in- 
tends that it be built. 

Mr. COOPER. I have no question at 
all about the desire of the distinguished 
majority leader to have the prison built 
at the proper place; and, from what he 
has said, I judge that he believes the 
proper place to be in Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am fol- 
lowing the impartial site committee and 
the Attorney General and Mr. Bennett. 
I know nothing about the relative 
merits of any of the sites. 

Mr. COOPER. I have not seen the 
list. It may be that Illinois will be se- 
lected. If so, that is up to the Attorney 
General. 

As I have said, my interest derives 
from the fact that I know my State of 
Kentucky has been interested in the 
location of this plant; and a specific 
section of my State which adjoins Nli- 
nois—the Jackson purchase; and one 
county, Fulton County—has been con- 
sidered. I was told by the Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons that this site is in 
the list which could be considered by the 
Attorney General. 

I read now from page 639, of the 
hearing where the Attorney General was 
referring to the site, to be selected by 
the Attorney General, for the maximum 
security prison: 

On the question of location, we did not 


tell the House that that is exactly where 
we are going to build it. 


He said he intended to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the special committee; 
and he insisted again and again that 
under the law he had the right to ex- 
ercise discretion and he wanted to exer- 
cise his discretion in making a final 
selection of the prison site. 

I insist that nothing in the bill and 
nothing in the record warrants the in- 
terpretation that the Congress has said 
that this prison must be located in 
Illinois. 

I am saying that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if the committee recommends 
that the prison be located in Illinois and 
if the Attorney General believes that is 
the right site, and chooses it, he has the 
right to do so. But he also has the right 
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to choose a Kentucky site if it is rec- 
ommended. 

If Kentucky is included in the list, I 
want Kentucky to be considered, rather 
than to have the matter handled on the 
basis of some interpretation in this bill 
that the prison must be located in 
Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is the 
understanding of the chairman of the 
subcommittee that Mr. Bennett and the 
Attorney General are going to follow the 
advice of the site selection board, which 
has decided on Illinois. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall have to dis- 
agree with that conclusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is my 
understanding. And I asked the mi- 
nority leader to check with the Attorney 
General, to be sure that was his under- 
standing. And that is his understand- 


ing. 

I ask the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES], what his un- 
derstanding of the matter is. 

Mr. COOPER. First, let me say I do 
not want to make an incorrect state- 
ment. From reading the testimony, I 
judge that the committee has selected 
a site in Illinois as number one on the 
list. 

But the Attorney General continues to 
say that, although in 99 cases out of 100, 
as he said, he would follow the recom- 
mendation of this committee, he still in- 
sists that he has the right, under the law, 
to exercise his discretion. That is all I 
ask for. 

I do not think I have to ask for it; I 
think it is provided in the act and this 
bill. But I do not want some interpreta- 
tion made on the floor of the Senate to 
be regarded as a direction to the At- 
torney General to act contrary to the 
law, which gives him a discretionary 
right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On page 648 
of the hearings, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will find the following: 


Maximum SECURITY INSTITUTION 
5 . * * . 


The maximum security institution is esti- 
mated to cost a total of $10 million. It will 
be of the most modern construction using 
economical, but effective, modular precast 
or prestressed concrete. The institution will 
be built for 600 prisoners with a potential 
for further expansion. The sites for the 
institution have been carefully studied by a 
site committee appointed by the Attorney 
General. This committee which included 
Hon, Potter Stewart, the circuit judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Mr. Larson Knott, 
Assistant Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings Administration, Mr. Robert Seaver from 
the Deputy Attorney General's Office and 
myself have recommend a site on Federal 
property near Marion, Ill., as our No. 1 
choice. This site has the advantage of being 
Government owned, well located for trans- 
portation, and has easy and economical ac- 
cess to utilities. It also has the enthusi- 
astic support of the community. 


I say that is the understanding of the 
subcommittee. I cannot speak for the 
Senator from Kentucky or for any other 
Senator, but I am willing to let them 
speak for themselves, and I am willing 
to move to amend the bill, if there is any 
doubt about it. It is my understanding 
the money was appropriated to use this 
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specific site, owned by the Government, 
and therefore free land at Marion, III. 
That was the understanding of the Sen- 
ator for New Hampshide [Mr. BRIDGES]. 
If it was not, I will ask him to say so. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
listened very carefully. The testimony I 
heard and the information given to the 
committee was that Marion, III., was to 
be the No. 1 selection, the No. 1 site 
selected, because it had a central loca- 
tion, because the land was owned by the 
Federal Government, and therefore 
there would be no cost, because the utili- 
ties had been installed, and because 
transportation facilities were of the best 
in the Nation. I understood that, as a 
result of those factors, that was the con- 
clusion arrived at. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me read 
one sentence from the hearings. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I confirm what the 
Senator from New Hampshire has said, 
What he has stated was exactly the un- 
derstanding of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the statement of the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee on the under- 
standing. If there is any member of 
the Appropriations Committee who does 
not have that understanding, I wish he 
would say so. 

I was fearful of this question. I think 
men ought to take a position. If they 
are going to make a site recommenda- 
tion, they ought to do it. As appears on 
page 642 of the hearings, I said: 

Senator JoHnson. If you do not object, 
all we want to do is if we appropriate the 
money to settle the dispute. There has been 
some dispute about a site. 


I had in front of me the document of 
Mr. Justice Potter Stewart, President 
Eisenhower’s appointee to the Supreme 
Court, which had recommended this 
site. I knew there were others which 
had been under consideration. 

I continue to read from page 642: 

Attorney General Rocers. Not in the De- 
partment of Justice. There has not been 
any. I appointed a committee and told them 
to pick out the best site in the United 
States for the prison. They picked it out, 
and I am for them. 


It is my understanding the site they 
picked out is Marion, III. It is my un- 
derstanding the Attorney General is for 
it. It is my understanding Mr. Bennett 
is for it. I know the subcommittee is 
for it. I know the full committee is for 
it. If we desire to leave no doubt about 
it, I ask uganimous consent that the 
bill be amended at the proper point by 
designating the Government-owned site 
in Marion, III. 

Mr. COOPER. I object, if the amend- 
ment is offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not going to 
unduly prolong this discussion, but I 
make this point, and I make it seriously. 
I understand that if the Appropriations 
Committee makes certain recommenda- 
tions, although they do not have legal 
validity, they carry weight. Of course, 
the committee has a right to do that, 
but I may say that those of us who are 
interested in benefiting our own States 
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can look at the law and see that the law 
states the Attorney General can make 
the choice. We know the Attorney Gen- 
eral had appointed a committee to rec- 
ommend various sites. I understand a 
site in Kentucky was one of those. I 
could have come before the committee 
and argued for my own State. It would 
have meant something to me politically, 
and I could have made a great effort 
before the committee to have the site 
located in Kentucky designated. I do 
not know the site would have been rec- 
ommended, but I could have made an 
effort, and any other Senator could have 
made an effort and a strong appeal to 
have the site designated in his own 
State. But, relying upon the law, rely- 
ing upon the Attorney General’s desire 
to have the matter determined without 
political consideration, relying upon my 
talks with the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons that the matter would be con- 
sidered and a final decision would be 
made by the Attorney General, I did 
not attempt to have the Senate take 
away the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

Of course, what has been stated on 
the floor and what was said in com- 
mittee about the Illinois site are bound 
to have weight with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, perhaps more weight than my plea 
here; but I am saying, on the point of 
legal right, that under the law the At- 
torney General has a right to use his 
discretion. I say we cannot take that 
right away from him, unless we do it 
by amendment, and I do not think we 
ought to do that. I say the Attorney 
General has a right to make the deci- 
sion, under the language of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may have 
been misled. The Senator may be right. 
We did not appropriate this money to 
buy a site anywhere in particular or to 
have it go to any particular State. We 
thought we would follow the recommen- 
dation of the site selection committee. 
We thought it was not a political recom- 
mendation. There is not a State in the 
Union for which I have a higher regard 
than the State of Kentucky. If I were 
to have selected a site, I might have se- 
lected Kentucky. My ancestors many 
years ago selected Kentucky as a place of 
residence and I have been very proud 
of that fact. 

Reading from page 640 of the hearings, 
this is what Mr. Bennett said: 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, that has been 
the recommendation of the committee which 
has been submitted to the Attorney General 
and, as he indicated, I am sure he will give 
it every consideration. That is our recom- 
mendation, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That would be your 
recommendation, if we put the money in 
the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. Oh; yes, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON. You know of no reason 
why that recommendation could be changed 
in any way? 

Mr. BENNETT. None whatever; no. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that your feeling, too, 
General? 

Attorney General Rocers: Yes, except, as 
I say, suppose some unforeseen development 
occurred? I certainly would not want to be 
bound by it. I do not think the Senator 
wants me to be bound. 
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Then I asked, What if we put it in the 
bill?” 

I think we ought to settle this matter. 

Mr. President, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment on the Illinois prison site was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. The bill having been 
read the third time, I am raising a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
motion of the Senator from Texas to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
ordered read for the third time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was read the third time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this 
may seem a very small matter to some, 
but it is important to my State. I appeal 
to the Senate’s sense of justice. I am 
conscious of the fact that all of us like 
to secure appropriations that will benefit 
our States. Naturally, I would like to 
see the prison located in Kentucky. I 
have no desire to keep it from being lo- 
cated in Ilinois, if it should not be lo- 
cated in Kentucky. I want my good 
friends the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Dovuctas] to know that. 

Perhaps a history of this matter would 
be of interest to the Senate. The Bureau 
of Prisons asked for appropriations to 
build the maximum security prison. I 
followed the hearings in the House. I 
know that in the House, Members of the 
congressional delegation from Mlinois 
attempted to get some interpretation 
that the money was intended to be spent 
in Ilinois. 

Later, after the hearing, I talked to the 
Director of Prisons, Mr. Bennett, and I 
was informed that there was no such 
interpretation; that the special com- 
mittee made up of a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the Director of Prisons, and 
another distinguished member, would 
make recommendations to the Attorney 
General, and the Attorney General would 
make his choice. 

Relying upon the law, relying upon the 
discretion of the distinguished commit- 
tee, relying upon the ability of the At- 
torney General to make a choice from 
among the various sites, including one 
in my own State, I assumed that this 
proper procedure would be followed. I 
assume that if the site in Kentucky has 
the necessary qualifications to be se- 
lected, it will be selected. 

I read from the testimony, that the 
special committee had made certain rec- 
ommendations to the Attorney General. 
The Attorney General pled before the 
committee to be allowed to maintain 
his discretion to make the final choice. 
He said: 

My intention is, unless something unfore- 
seen develops, to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 


But again and again he asked to be 
able to keep his right of discretion. 
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There is nothing in the bill which would 
take away his discretionary authority. 
I am sure he will exercise it correctly. 

I gather from all that has taken place 
there is not much chance for my State 
to secure the prison, but I do not believe 
it is the best and proper course for the 
Congress to locate the prison when the 
Attorney General has promised the Sen- 
ate committee he will use his best dis- 
cretion, taking into consideration the 
recommendations of an unusually dis- 
tinguished committee. 

That is all I ask for. I hope the 
motion will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to rescind the 
order by which the bill was read the 
third time. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on line 8, page 20, after the words 
“Attorney General’ I move to insert 
the following language: 

On publicly owned land in Marion, Mi- 
nois, as selected by the Attorney General’s 
site selection committee. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order that the amendment 
is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and I oppose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
language appears to be germane to the 
particular part of the bill where the 
amendment is proposed, so the point of 
order is denied. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment io be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from Wyoming 
LMr. McGee], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musk], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 
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The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’MAxHONEY] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senators from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT and Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Sen- 
ators from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE and 
Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 90, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—90 
Aiken Engle Me 
Allott Ervin McNamara 
Anderson Frear Monroney 
Bartlett Gore rse 
Beall Green Morton 
Bennett Gruening Moss 
Bible Hartke Mundt 
Bridges Hayden Murray 
Bush Hennings Neuberger 
Butler Hickenlooper Pastore 
Byrd, Va Hill Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Proxmire 
Cannon Hruska Robertson 
Capehart Humphrey Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C, Smathers 
Chavez Jordan Smith 
Church Keating Sparkman 
Clark Kefauver Stennis 
Cooper Kennedy Symington 
Cotton Kerr 
Curtis Kuchel ‘Thurmond 
Dirksen Langer Wiley 
Dodd Lausche Williams, N. J. 
Douglas Long Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Magnuson Yarborough 
Eastland Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Young, Ohio 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—8 

Pulbright McClellan O’Mahoney 
Goldwater McGee Randolph 
Hart Muskie 


So the bill (H.R. 7343) was passed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion or he 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist on 
its amendments, request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
son of Texas, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. HICKENLOOPER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform Senators 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
meeting this afternoon to mark up the 
Health, Education, and Welfare bill on 
the first floor of the Capitol, and that the 
presence of all members of the commit- 
tee is desired. 
Mr. President, the TVA bill, House 
bill 3460, was reported unanimously 
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from the committee this morning. 
I am informed that the report and 
copies of the printed hearings will be 
available very shortly. I hope the Sen- 
ate will be able to consider that bill 
sometime tomorrow. I wish Senators to 
be on notice that when the report and 
hearings are available, I will consult with 
the minority leader, and we shall at- 
tempt to adjust ourselves to the con- 
venience of the Senate. However, the 
bill may be considered tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to consideration of 
Calendar No. 399, a bill for the exten- 
sion of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 
The bill is noncontroversial. There is 
a time limit involved, and the bill should 
be promptly considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7086) to extend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

SECTION 1. EXTENSION. 

Section 102(c)(1) of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App., sec. 
1212 (e) (1), is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1959" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“December 31, 1961”. 

SEC. 2. GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE RENEGOTIA- 
TION BOARD. 

Section 107(c) of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App., sec. 
1217(c)), is amended by inserting before the 
first sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “There shall be a General Counsel of 
the Renegotiation Board who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board without regard to the 
civil-service laws and regulations, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $19,000 
per annum.” 

Sec. 3. STUDIES OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES AND THE RENEGOTIA- 
TION Act oF 1951. 

(a) (1) The Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, and the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, are directed to make full and com- 
plete studies of the procurement policies 
and practices of the Department of Defense, 
the Department of the Air Force, the De- 
partment of the Army, and the Department 
of the Navy. Such studies shall include an 
examination of the experience of such De- 
partments in the use of yarious methods of 
procurement and types of contractual in- 
struments, with particular regard to the 
effectiveness thereof in achieving reasonable 
costs, prices, and profits. 

(2) Each committee shall, not later than 
September 30, 1960, report to its House the 
results of the study conducted by it pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
together with such recommendations as it 
deems necessary or desirable. Each commit- 
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tee shall make all material and data col- 
lected in the course of the study conducted 
by it available to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation to assist it in 
making the study required by subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b) (1) The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is directed to make a 
full and complete study of the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, as amended, and of the 
policies and practices of the Renegotiation 
Board, 

(2) The Joint Committee shall, not later 
than March 31, 1961, report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives the results 
of the study conducted pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, together with 
such recommendations as it deems necessary 
or desirable. 

(3) For the purpose of making the study 
and report required by paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the Joint Committee, and 
the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee, 
may exercise any of the powers conferred 
upon the Joint Committee and the Chief of 
Staff of the Joint Committee by sections 
8021 and 8023 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. The provisions of section 8023(b) 
of such Code shall apply to requests made 
under the authority of this paragraph to 
the same extent as in the case of other re- 
quests made under the authority of section 
8023(a) of such Code. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Senate acts on the bill, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
has a brief statement to make, 


FARM SURPLUSES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks an excellent 
article entitled “Our Wheat Surplus: 
One Hundred Billion Loaves,” written 
by Carroll Kilpatrick, and published in 
a recent issue of the Washington Post. 
Mr. Kilpatrick's article refers to how we 
can put to use the tremendous asset of 
cereal grains, for peace, stability, and 
freedom through the world; also, an ex- 
cellent article entitled “Farm Surplus 
Bill Extension Vital,” written by George 
W. Oakes and published in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of June 7, 1959. 

This article refers to the program 
known as Public Law 480. It also refers 
to certain amendments and adjustments 
which have been introduced by myself 
and other Senators to improve this par- 
ticular piece of legislation and make ita 
more permanent type of legislation—at 
least for a period of 5 years. 

I commend these articles to my col- 
leagues because they both demonstrate 
again that in our so-called surplus we 
have one of the most effective weapons 
for winning the struggle with commu- 
nism, and for combating disease, pov- 
erty, and misery than any nation was 
ever privileged to have. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
OUR WHEAT SURPLUS: 100 BILLION LOAVES 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Would you know what to do if you owned 
nearly 100 billion loaves of bread? You 
probably would not, and neither does Uncle 
Sam. He regards them as an intolerable and 
expensive burden. 
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He either owns outright or has money in- 
vested in wheat which, if made into loaves 
of 1 pound each, would produce nearly 100 
billion loaves of bread. 

If you add the surplus of wheat in Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia to the American 
surplus, you have almost enough to make 
another 100 billion loaves. 

Instead of glorying in their riches, these 
major wheat exporting countries are quar- 
reling among themselves over what to do 
with this unwanted wealth. 

Both President Eisenhower and Democratic 
leaders in Congress this year have proposed 
food for peace programs to utilize fully this 
Nation's agricultural surplus. But no prog- 
ress has been made toward putting either 
plan into effect. 

However, much is being done in other di- 
rections—much, that is, in terms of what was 
being done 5 or 6 years ago, but little in terms 
of what could be done. 

“This surplus of wheat should not be 
looked upon as a weight around the tax- 
payer's neck,” Senator FRANK CARLSON, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, told the Senate the 
other day. 

“It is, if viewed in the proper perspective, 
one of our Nation’s tremendous assets. 
We should heap high honor on the wheat 
producers of America for this amazing per- 
formance. * * * What a national and even 
worldwide tragedy it would be if we did not 
have this productive capacity.” 

If Soviet farmers could chalk up any such 
record, they almost certainly would be lauded 
by Khrushchey and honored throughout the 
Communist world. Khrushchev knows that 
food is as vital as steel in his struggle for 
greater world power. It also is vital to 
Nehru and other leaders of the underde- 
veloped countries if they are to remain free. 

Yet the “have” nations, despite the 
growing demand all about them for im- 
proved living standards, have only begun 
to make adequate use of the power which 
their farm surpluses represent. 

The United States has 7 percent of the 
world’s population and it produces 50 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth. At the other 
extreme, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia, with 
20 percent of the world’s population, pro- 
duce 7 percent of the world’s wealth. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, told the Senate in introducing 
his food-for-peace bill that the “challenge 
posed by our unprecedented wealth in a 
world three-fourths needy and no longer 
willing to remain so” was one of the “most 
pressing of the long-range challenges con- 
fronting the American people. 

“How absurd if surpluses of vitally needed 
commodities become minuses in America's 
ledger—for to have too much and not share 
is surely far worse, in conscience and prac- 
tice, than to have too little to begin with.” 

The Agriculture Department has esti- 
mated—very conservatively according to 
some outside experts—that $10 to $15 billion 
worth of farm surpluses will be created in 
the next 5 years in this country. The De- 
partment has estimated that all of these 
surpluses could be distributed to underde- 
veloped countries without seriously inter- 
fering with regular commercial trade. 

The Government now has nearly $9 billion 
tied up in surplus stocks. 

In 1954, Congress passed the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, com- 
monly referred to as Public Law 480, and has 
extended it every year since. 

Under Public Law 480 and other Govern- 
ment aid programs, $6.4 billion of farm 
surpluses have been shipped overseas. In 
the last few months, these Government- 
sponsored shipments have accounted for 35 
percent of all American agricultural exports. 

Now the administration has suggested a 
8-year extension of Public Law 480. Hum- 
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phrey wants an expanded program with a 
5-year lease on life. 

Thirty-eight countries have participated in 
the Public Law 480 programs. Under title I, 
which allows surplus sales for local curren- 
cies, India has received $544 million, Yugo- 
slavia $341 million, Spain $276 million, 
Pakistan $240 million, and Brazil $155 mil- 
lion from U.S. surplus stocks. 

Wheat is the principal crop in surplus, 
with nearly 1.3 billion bushels now in the 
US. carryover. 

Why has it not been possible to make 
greater use of these surpluses? There are 
three principal reasons: 

The most important is the problem of 
competition. Other exporting countries are 
fearful that the enormous U.S. surpluses will 
be used to rob them of their markets. 

Only last month the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce complained that the United 
States was using subsidized flour as an eco- 
nomic weapon to displace Canada from sec- 
ond place as a supplier to the new West In- 
dies Federation. Britain is the leading sup- 

lier. 

The United States has repeatedly said that 
it will give or sell its surpluses for local 
currencies only where it will not interfere 
with normal trade. Such surplus disposals 
are added consumption, the United States 
has said. 

The inability of recipient countries to 
handle the incoming shipments. More than 
a shipload of American wheat goes to India 
every day, but India’s ports already are so 
congested that for a while ships were lined 
up in the harbor waiting to unload. 

The underdeveloped countries likewise 
have inadequate storage and distribution fa- 
cilities, 

Dollar costs. Congress must appropriate 
money to cover sales from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks, 

While distribution of the world’s supply of 
food and fiber is a major problem, it is not 
the most important one. The most impor- 
tant of all is the problem of prođuction in 
the underdeveloped countries themselves. 

The Population Reference Bureau once 
estimated that if all the surplus food in the 
United States were distributed among the 
1.8 billion hungry people in the world, it 
would give each of them the equivalent of 
only 2 tea cups full of rice each 17 days. 

But that is not the real purpose of Amer- 
ican aid. The most valuable use of our sur- 
pluses is not to relieve famine but to provide 
a crutch on which recipient countries can 
lean while they develop their own capacity 
to produce. 

Food for many countries is like gold. If 
they can obtain American surpluses, they 
can use their gold for agricultural and indus- 
trial development or to import essential 
fertilizers, pesticides, and farm equipment. 

As we seek a solution to our surplus prob- 
lem, neither we nor they should ever lose 
sight of the fact that increased domestic 
production is the only sound basis for long- 
term improvement in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 7, 1959] 


FARM SURPLUS BILL EXTENSION VITAL 
(By George W. Oakes) 


Congress must act this summer on ex- 
tending a unique and successful kind of for- 
eign aid—the sale of surplus agricultural 
products abroad for local currencies. 

Agreements with 38 countries already have 
provided for the shipment of 30 million tons 
or $3.5 billion worth of commodities since 
the law authorizing it was passed nearly 5 
years ago. 

This foreign ald program is unusual in sev- 
eral ways: 

1. It supplies badly needed food for un- 
dernourished peoples, particularly in Asia, 
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thereby saving these countries valuable for- 
eign exchange. 

2. It provides needed agricultural imports 
essential for economic expansion and thus 
reduces inflationary pressures. 

3. It promotes economic development proj- 
ects through counterpart funds. 

4. It enables the U.S. Government to use 
local currencies to pay many administrative, 
military, educational, cultural, agricultural 
promotion, and other expenses. 


SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTS 


India, the largest single purchaser under 
the program, has agreed to buy $658 million 
worth of U.S. surplus farm products 
and set aside an equivalent amount of rupees 
for use in India on jointly approved projects 
of benefit to both countries. This construc- 
tive aspect of the program—that it is not 
simply a commodity disposal operation—has 
an important psychological value for In- 
dians. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, on the 
basis of his experience as Ambassador to In- 
dia, describes it as a creative program and one 
of the most effective forms of foreign aid. 

Here is the way it has worked in India: 

Since its inception, in October 1956, the 
United States has shipped the following huge 
quantities of farm products out of our sur- 
plus production: 230 million bushels of 
wheat, 8 million bushels of corn and sor- 
ghum, 4.3 million bags of rice, 235,000 bales 
of cotton, 5 million pounds of tobacco, 25 
million pounds of dried milk. 

In 1957, when the monsoon rains failed 
and Indian food production dropped 7 mil- 
lion tons, these badly needed foodstuffs pre- 
vented the reinstitution of bread rationing 
in the large cities, as well as the soaring of 
food prices. American surplus commodities 
accounted for nearly half of India’s 5 million 
tons of imported grains in the 1957-58 crop 
year. 

POPULATION INCREASE 


Even though Indian food production in 
the current crop year has risen 10 million 
tons, to 73 million tons of grain, American 
shipments are now running at a higher rate 
than a year ago to satisfy needs of the large 
population centers. For in India the vast 
population increase of 2 percent, or 8 million 
persons, per year requires an annual addi- 
tional million tons of grain. 

Although India’s food requirements are 
tremendous in view of such widespread food 
shortages and undernourishment, and far 
greater than the amounts available, India 
cannot absorb unlimited United States food 
surpluses. Port facilities are limited and 
have been severely strained during the last 
2 years unloading 500,000 tons per month. 
Also, India’s internal distribution and trans- 
portation system cannot handle a larger vol- 
ume of imported foods, India would not 
wish to be too dependent on American agri- 
cultural commodities, nor would U.S. policy 
favor any such reliance which would tend 
to discourage Indian development of her own 
agricultural production. 

These millions of tons of American agricul- 
tural products are vital to India for more 
than purely humanitarian reasons. As indus- 
trial development increases with rising con- 
sumer purchasing power, more food and fiber 
products are required. As more people go 
to work, their first expenditures are for food 
and clothing. If such agricultural supplies 
do not rise, ruinous inflation results. Sena- 
tor HUBERT H. HUMPHREY has pointed out, 
“insufficient food in India has produced in- 
flation, and inflation can torpedo economic 
development.” Since there is inadequate 
food production in India, despite continuing 
efforts to raise it, American surplus food and 
fiber supplies perform an important func- 
tion in countering inflation. In addition, by 
not having to use precious foreign exchange 
to finance agricultural imports now received 
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from the United States, India can devote 
these resources to the purchase of capital 
goods and other essential requirements for 
her economic improvement. 


BUILDING INDIAN ECONOMY 


Not only are United States farm surpluses 
necessary for India’s food and clothing re- 
quirements but they have an additional val- 
ue in that the rupees which the Indian Goy- 
ernment pays for them are used for the coun- 
try’s economic development. Of the $658 
million worth of rupees available, $384 mil- 
lion are to be loaned by mutual agreement 
to India in order to build up her economy. 
So far some $250 million worth of rupees 
have been loaned to the Indian Government 
at 4 percent interest for these projects: 

1. $193.6 million worth of rupees have 
been allocated for 13 river valley develop- 
ment projects. These power and irrigation 
programs, which had already been started 
with Indian, International Bank and United 
States foreign aid funds, are located in var- 
ious states such as Madhja, Pradesh, Madras, 
Bombay, and Mysore. Most of them, vital to 
raising India’s agricultural and industrial 
production, will require several years to 
complete. 

2. A refinance corporation was established 
@ year ago with a membership of 14 Indian 
private banking institutions. This corpora- 
tion, into which the United States put $55 
million worth of rupees and Indian private 
banks $25 million, will rediscount loans made 
by the participating banks to private me- 
dium-size industry for development purposes 
for a 3- to 7-year period. The list of 57 
eligible industries include those in iron and 
steel, chemicals, ferromanganese, cement, 
jute manufacture, drugs, electric motors, 
dyestuffs, etc. Up to last December seven 
applications had been received for $4 mil- 
lion worth of loans in such industries as cot- 
ton textiles, electric goods, cement, drugs, 
and ferromanganese. No single industrial 
firm can borrow more than $1 million in 
rupees, 

The refinance corporation fills a gap in the 
Indian private banking system because me- 
dium term industrial financing has not been 
available from private commercial banks. 


ENCOURAGES INVESTMENTS 


An amendment to the law provides that 
in India $73.9 million worth of rupees be 
loaned to private American corporations or 
their Indian affiliates. Conceived as a de- 
vice to encourage United States private in- 
vestment abroad, these rupee funds would, 
by supplying working capital and money for 
factory construction, make it easier for such 
firms to expand their business development 
and trade operations. So far applications 
from the U.S. companies in the tire and 
truck, elevator, glue manufacturing, steel 
strapping and piston ring industries would 
only use up about one-fifth of the rupees 
available. 

Several million dollars worth of rupees 
have been allocated for U.S. educational and 
cultural activities. At present the State De- 
partment uses this money to operate the 
Fullbright educational exchange program 
and hopes to expand Indian leader-specialist 
travel grants with these funds. Also it plans 
to establish chairs and seminars in Ameri- 
can studies at Indian universities. USIA 
proposes to spend some of these rupees in 
order to translate and publish textbooks for 
school use in 12 Indian languages. 

The successful experience in India with 
the constructive uses to which our farm 
surplus has been put illustrates why the law 
will undoubtedly be renewed by Congress in 
the next few months. Many, like Senators 
Coorer and HUMPHREY, favor a 5-year ex- 
tension so that India and the other recipient 
countries can count on a long-term program 
for planning purposes. 


1959 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TELEGRAPH REGULATIONS, GENE- 
VA REVISION, 1958, WITH PROTO- 
COL THERETO—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the in- 
junction of secrecy be removed from 
Executive G, 86th Congress, Ist session, 
the telegraph regulations and protocol 
thereto, annexed to the International 
Telecommunication Convention of 1952, 
received from the President today, and 
that the message of the President, with 
the accompanying papers, be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the President’s message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


‘THE WHITE Howse, June 23, 1959. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the texts, in the 
English, French, and Spanish languages 
as certified by the Secretary General of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union, of the Telegraph Regulations 
(Geneva revision, 1958) annexed to the 
International Telecommunication Con- 
vention (Buenos Aires, 1952), and the 
final protocol to those regulations, signed 
at Geneva on November 29, 1958, in be- 
half of the United States of America and 
certain other countries. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report which the Acting 
Secretary of State has addressed to me 
in regard to the above-mentioned regula- 
tions and final protocol. It will be noted 
that reference is made in that report to 
resolutions and opinions which do not 
require action with a view to ratification 
on the part of the United States. 

In the event that the Senate advises 
and consents to ratification of the regu- 
lations and final protocol, it is requested 
that the Senate do so subject to certain 
declarations as set forth in the report 
of the Acting Secretary of State. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Moss in the chair). 


(Mr. 
If there be no re- 
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ports of committees, the clerk will state 
the nomination on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brooks Hays to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for the remainder of 
the term expiring May 18, 1960. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is one of the finest appoint- 
ments the present President, or any 
other President of the United States, has 
ever made. I have known the nominee 
for a great many years. He is a dedi- 
cated public servant. He is a great hu- 
manitarian. He loves the institutions of 
his country. I know of no man for whom 
I have greater affection and admiration 
than I have for Brooks Hays. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to echo most emphatically 
everything the distinguished majority 
leader has said about my former col- 
league, Brooks Hays. I consider him to 
be one of the greatest Americans alive. 
He has performed his duties in a most 
distinguished manner. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I concur in everything my col- 
league from New York and the distin- 
guished majority leader have said re- 
garding Brooks Hays. I was a colleague 
of his in the House of Representatives 
for many years. I have great respect for 
his ability and great admiration and af- 


fection for him personally. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Brooks 
Hays to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be im- 
mediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7086) to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire first to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 
My amendment has been approved by a 
majority of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
line 11, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “December 31, 
1961,” and insert in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1962.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the President of the United States in his 
annual budget message requested that 
the Renegotiation Act be extended for 
2 years and 3 months. In a statement 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
Robert Dechert, General Counsel for the 
Department of Defense, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The state of defense preparedness which 
we are required to maintain today necessi- 
tates a high level of expenditures and it is 
believed that such expenditures will con- 
tinue at high levels for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. For fiscal year 1960 the estimate for 
the Department of Defense is approximately 
$41 billion. Over one-half of this amount 
will represent expenditures for goods and 
services which are subject to the provisions 
of the Renegotiation Act. For example, ap- 
proximately $14.6 billion, or 36 percent of the 
total $41 billion, will be for what is de- 
scribed as major procurement and produc- 
tion. This includes such items as aircraft, 
missiles, ships, weapons, and vehicles. In 
addition, approximately $3 billion will be 
spent in the area of research, development, 
test, and evaluation. 

The purpose of the Renegotiation Act is to 
eliminate excessive profits from defense con- 
tracts and subcontracts. As good as our 
pricing policies and techniques may be and 
as much as we strive to improve them, such 
policies and techniques cannot guarantee in 
all cases that excessive profits will not be 
realized. Much of the defense procurement 
dollar is spent for specialized items where 
costs can only be estimated. These esti- 
mates may or may not be accurate. Due to 
changes which may occur during contract 
performance because of such factors as tech- 
nological advances, increased volume of 
business, and variations in the prices of 
components and materials, estimates of costs 
and the profits which are based thereon 
which may appear reasonable at the time a 
contract price is agreed upon may become 
unreasonable and the profits become exces- 
sive in the light of such later developments. 
Such changes may well occur after final re- 
vision of the price during contract perform- 
ance in contracts providing for price rede- 
termination. In view of the continuation 
of our large scale defense procurement pro- 
grams, we believe that the Renegotiation 
Act should also be continued in effect, in 
order to assure that excessive profits are not 
realized in the course of such programs. 


The House bill extended the present 
Renegotiation Act for a period of 4 
years. The committee bill provides for 
an extension of 3 years with an addi- 
tional provision calling for a compre- 
hensive study of procurement policies 
and practices by the Armed Services 
Committees, House and Senate, to be 
followed by a study by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
of procedures and practices under the 
renegotiation law. The committee felt 
that in order to properly weigh and 
evaluate the functions of renegotiation, 
it was necessary to make a study of 
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both procurement practices and proce- 
dures as well as renegotiation proce- 
dures. 

Ever since renegotiation was enacted 
it has always been the policy that it 
should not become a permanent part of 
the Federal law, but should be extended 
from time to time during the period 
when the Government is required to 
make enormous expenditures for our 
national defense. The difficulty of as- 
certaining the cost of new weapons and 
equipment is one of the reasons why it 
is so difficult to handle the situation 
through the procurement procedures 
alone. Renegotiation is determined on 
the basis of the aggregate contracts and 
subcontracts made during the fiscal 
year of the contractor or subcontractor 
and, therefore, affords an opportunity 
to review the prices determined by the 
contracting offices after the contracts 
are entered into with the Government. 
Because renegotiation involves the ex- 
ercise of judgment on the part of the 
Renegotiation Board in determining the 
amount of excessive profits that any 
contractor or subcontractor has real- 
ized during the particular fiscal year, it 
is important for the Congress to review 
this procedure from time to time. 

I will now discuss briefly the pro- 
visions of the committee bill. The Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 is scheduled to 
expire as of June 30, 1959. 

Section 1 of the bill, as amended by the 
committee, would extend the act for a 
period of 3 years, that is, until June 30, 
1962. The House bill extended the period 
for 4 years. The Senate committee be- 
lieved that the shorter period would per- 
mit a study to be made of procurement 
policies and practices by the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
House, and also to permit a subsequent 
study of renegotiation procedures by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. The studies by the Armed 
Services Committees, together with such 
recommendations as they deem desir- 
able or necessary, will, under the com- 
mittee bill, be reported to the respective 
Houses not later than September 30, 
1960, and the subsequent study on rene- 
gotiation by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation will be reported 
to the House and the Senate not later 
than March 31, 1961. 

The Committee on Finance, in section 
2, has provided that the General Counsel 
of the Renegotiation Board shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $19,000 per 
annum. This action has been taken in 
order to bring the compensation of the 
General Counsel of the Renegotiation 
Board in line with that of the general 
counsel of each of the major depart- 
ments subject to the Renegotiation Act 
who deal with similar subject matter as 
the General Counsel of the Renegotia- 
tion Board and who handle legal prob- 
lems of similar complexity and impor- 
tance. 

Section 3 provides for the procure- 
ment and renegotiation studies pre- 
scribed as stated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Moss in the chair). 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 11, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 2. Non-Sraturory PROFIT LIMITATION 
PROVISIONS. 

Section 104 of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C., app. sec. 1214) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentences: “No provision limiting the 
amount of profits shall be inserted by the 
Secretary of any Department in any con- 
tract or subcontract the receipts or accruals 
from which are subject to this title, or 
would be subject to this title except for the 
provisions of section 106, other than the 
provision required by the first sentence of 
this section; and any such other provision 
in any such contract or subcontract, whether 
entered into before, on, or after the date of 
the enactment of this sentence, shall have 
no force or effect. The preceding sentence 
shall not apply to any incentive provision, 
to any provision for redetermination or sim- 
ilar revision of the contract price, or to any 
provision for price escalation which operates 
without regard to the amount of profits un- 
der the contract or subcontract.” 

Renumber sections 2 and 3 as sections 
3 and 4, respectively. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ment was discussed in the Committee 
on Finance. As the situation now exists, 
these particular contracts are subject to 
profit limitations as well as to renegoti- 
ation. It was decided by the committee 
that, provided a suitable amendment 
could be prepared which had the ap- 
proval of the director of the staff, Mr. 
Colin F. Stam, I was authorized, as 
chairman of the committee, to accept 
the amendment. The amendment also 
has the approval of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I listened to the amendment 
as it was read. It is difficult from a read- 
ing of it to determine what it would do 
to other sections of the bill. As nearly 
as I could understand from the reading 
of it, and from what the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has stated, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make it possible for a con- 
tractor to be freed from ceiling profit 
limitations in the contract and to leave 
the determination to the Price Adjust- 
ment Board under the Renegotiation 
Act. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I see no 
objection to it, if it does not hamper the 
operations of the Price Adjustment 
Board. The Board is under a duty to de- 
termine the profit. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Renego- 
tiation Board approves of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does 
not impair their ability to function? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment on the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HARTKE in the chair). 
tion? 


(Mr. 
The amendment 


(Mr. 
Is there objec- 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


This amendment is designed to prevent 
the Government agencies from employing 
certain profit limitation devices which un- 
dermine the will of Congress as expressed in 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

There are at least three instances in which 
administrative agencies, through regulatory 
action, are subjecting contracts to these 
profit limitations even though the same con- 
tracts are subject to renegotiation. 

(1) The Federal Maritime Administration 
(and Federal Maritime Board) requires that 
all ship repair contracts contain a clause 
(Article 41) which requires a contractor to 
repay to the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion any profits on the contract which ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the contract price. 

(2) The Navy Department follows the 
practice of inserting an escalation clause 
(art. 6(e)) in ship contruction contracts 
which permits the contracting officer to deny 
the agreed upon escalation payments if he 
finds that the payment “is not required * * * 
to enable the contractor to earn a fair and 
reasonable profit“ under the contract. 

(3) The Federal Maritime Administration 
(and the Federal Maritime Board) also em- 
ploys an escalation clause in shipbuilding 
contracts (sec. 5) which provides that esca- 
lation payments will not be made if the pay- 
ments would yield the contractor a profit of 
more than 10 percent of the contract price. 

A brief consideration of the nature of 
renegotiation shows that these types of 
profit limitations are inconsistent in several 
respects with the type of profit limitation 
decided upon by Congress when it adopted 
renegotiation. The Renegotiation Act em- 
powers the Government, acting through an 
independent agency known as the Renego- 
tiation Board, to require a contractor to 
repay to the U.S. Treasury any profits earned 
on renegotiable Government contracts which, 
in the judgment of the Board, are excessive 
for the fiscal year involved. This type of 
profit limitation differs radically from that 
involved in the provisions described above. 

(1) Renegotiation, is not conducted on a 
contract-by-contract basis but on an over- 
all fiscal year basis. In other words, if a 
contractor holds several renegotiable Gov- 
ernment contracts the question of whether 
he has earned excessive profits is not deter- 
mined by reference to each individual con- 
tract but is determined with respect to his 
aggregate profits during a fiscal year on all 
the contracts, with the result that losses or 
deficiencies in reasonable profits on one 
contract may be offset against excessive 
profits on another contract. 

(2) In the renegotiation process, the 
determination of excessive profits is not 
made by a contracting officer or any other 
official in the contracting agency, but is 
made by an independent official on the 
Renegotiation Board. The Renegotiation 
Act itself fortifies this procedure by pro- 
hibiting the Board from delegating any of 
its powers to any person in any agency who 
is responsible for making procurement con- 
tracts for that agency. 

(3) Under renegotiation, amounts which 
are determined to be excessive profits are 
required to be paid into the surplus fund 
of the United States Treasury and not to 
the agency which made the contract. The 
requirement that excessive profits be paid 
to the Treasury rather than to the con- 
tracting agency involved has the desirable 
effect of preventing contracting officers from 
relying on renegotiation or any other after- 
the-fact profit limitation device in estab- 
lishing the original terms of the contract, 

(4) Renegotiation does not establish an 
arbitrary flat rate profit limitation on all 
contracts but requires the Renegotiation 
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Board, in determining excessive profits, to 
take into account numerous factors which 
may vary among different contracts and 
contractors. 

When Congress adopted renegotiation, it 
had before it a considerable amount of prior 
experience with other forms of profit limi- 
tations similar to some of those described 
above which are currently being employed 
by regulatory action of administrative agen- 
cies, and in view of the various shortcom- 
ings of such other forms of profit limita- 
tions it rejected them in favor of renegoti- 
ation. For example, the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 and the Vicent-Trammel Act of 
1934 contained flat rate profit limitations 
of 10 percent and 12 percent of the contract 
price in the case of ship construction and 
aircraft construction contracts, respectively, 
and required contractors holding such con- 
tracts to repay any profits in excess of the 
limit to the contracting agency involved. 
Congress provided, however, in section 102 
(e) of the Renegotiation Act that the profit 
limitation provisions of those two acts be 
suspended so long as renegotiation is in 
effect. Despite the fact that Congress ex- 
pressly indicated its intention to suspend 
such other types of profit limitations and 
despite the fact that the other types of 
profit limitations described above are incon- 
sistent with the renegotiation process, some 
of the administrative agencies have, in ef- 
fect, nullified the congressional policy by 
employing profit limitation devices other 
than renegotiation, even though the con- 
tracts to which the other profit limitations 
are applied are, at the same time, subject 
to renegotiation. 

In order to prevent the renegotiation au- 
thority from being weakened and to pre- 
vent the will of Congress from being cir- 
cumvented by such administrative action, 
this amendment prohibits use of the type of 
profit limitations described above so long 
as the Renegotiation Act is in effect, 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With the 
explanation which has been afforded, I 
shall not object to the acceptance of the 
amendment. Perhaps it serves a good 
purpose. While I have the floor, how- 
ever, I should like to make one or two 
— about the act and its exten- 
sion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. Do I understand that 
the amendment has been accepted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate must still act on the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was a bit con- 
cerned by some of the language in the 
bill as it was passed by the House of 
Representatives, particularly the lan- 
guage on page 2 of the bill which would 
have inserted at a certain point in the 
act, under section 103, an amendment 
reading the net worth, and the amount 
and source of public and private capital 
employed.” That might weaken the 
ability of the Price Adjustment Board to 
make a distinction between Government 
capital and private capital employed on 
a defense contract. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee, as I under- 
stand, the committee has stricken out 
that language in the bill as it passed 
the House, which would have weakened 
the distinction between private capital 
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and public capital employed by the con- 
tracting firms. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. We continue 
the present law. We struck out the 
House provision, and we continue the 
present law for 3 years, and then pro- 
vide for a study. As the Senator will 
note, the provisions of the House chang- 
ing the present law were stricken out 
by the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to commend the Committee on Finance 
for that action. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
merely going to make a statement similar 
to that which has already been made by 
the chairman of the committee. 

The Committee on Finance struck out 
all the House language from the bill as it 
came from the House and merely pro- 
vided for a simple extension of the 
statute. The bill now before the Senate 
merely provides for a simple extension of 
the Renegotiation Act, and for a study 
to be made. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope the conferees on the part 
of the Senate will be able to maintain 
their position in conference, or that the 
House will accept the amendments which 
are being proposed by the Senate to the 
House bill. 

The fear I had as to the language 
adopted by the House was that it would 
defeat one of the main purposes of the 
renegotiation statute. Back in 1942, 
when renegotiation was first started, the 
need was created by the fact that under 
the general tax law there was no way to 
distinguish between a company which 
was making profits on the basis of pri- 
vately invested capital and a company 
which was making profits on the basis of 
Government-invested capital. 

At that time Congress felt it was un- 
fair that the same rate of return should 
be accorded the contractor who was us- 
ing a Government plant, Government 
tools, and Government capital with 
which to operate as was received by a 
contractor who was investing his own 
money and using his own plant, his own 
tools, and his own talents, managerial 
and otherwise. If we were to forget that 
distinction, we would destroy one of the 
objectives of the whole renegotiation 
process, 

So I am appreciative of the fact that 
the Committee on Finance has confined 
the bill to a simple extension plus the 
provision for the study, as has been set 
forth. 

The procurement of the Defense De- 
partment at present is going through a 
period quite similar to that during the 
early stages of World War II. Many 
companies are engaged in the produc- 
tion of new materiel, new machines, or 
new gadgets of one sort or another. 
There is no price history, in many cases. 
It is impossible for firm pricing to be 
made when a contract is first awarded. 
It is necessary to have some experience 
in production in order to be able to 
establish sound costs. The renegotia- 
tion procedure, by providing for a rede- 
termination of compensation on the 
basis of determined costs, is the only 
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practical way which has been found to 
avoid exorbitant and excessive profits. 

I certainly am glad the act is being 
extended, and I appreciate the construc- 
tive attitude which has been taken by 
the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed to the 
committee amendment, the question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 7086) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to inform the Senate that 
it is hoped to proceed today to the con- 
sideration of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. That bill has not yet 
been cleared. I shall make the request 
for its consideration when it has been 
cleared. I wish all Senators to be on 
notice that it is expected that the bill 
will be taken up today. 

I should like to reiterate the notice 
which I gave earlier that the TVA financ- 
ing bill has been reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Finance. 

I should also like to have Senators 
know that the Committee on Finance 
expects to report the tax bill tomorrow. 
When the report is available, the bill will 
be called up, on either Thursday or Fri- 
day, or on Saturday, if necessary. I have 
talked with the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Finance and also 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of that committee, and have been 
informed that they expect that the bill 
will be reported tomorrow. If it shall be, 
I should like to be prepared to move to 
take it up promptly after the report is 
available. 


THE CONTINUING FIGHT AGAINST 
OBSCENITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the great unfinished tasks before Con- 
gress is that of providing further weap- 
ons for the war against obscene litera- 
ture and material. While it is true some 
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progress has been made to curb the 
barons of pornography, the fact that 
many of them continue to prosper indi- 
cates that additional steps must be taken. 

If there ever was an issue which should 
command universal support in Congress, 
it is the great crusade against obscenity, 
which is being spearheaded by the Post 
Office Department and numerous reli- 
gious, civic, and fraternal groups. It is 
my hope Congress will aid and abet their 
activities by the enactment of additional 
laws in the field. 

In this connection, Richard L. Lyons, 
the astute and able reporter of the 
Washington Post, recently wrote an in- 
teresting and informative article on the 
background and future prospects for 
statutory action in this field. He delin- 
eates succinctly the problems involved, as 
well as the proposals now being consid- 
ered by the Post Office Department. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1959] 
New Laws SOUGHT IN OBSCENITY FIGHT 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

The Post Office Department is going back 
to Congress this session for more legislation 
to help keep pictures, magazines, and other 
material it considers obscene out of the 
mails. 

The Department fights obscenity with two 

weapons. One is an 1872 criminal law under 
which a person may be fined and jailed for 
mailing material.a jury finds obscene. The 
other is administrative procedures, often 
leading to civil court suits, by which the De- 
partment tries to keep out of the mail mate- 
rial it considers obscene. 
An example of the latter procedure is 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield’s 
ban on “Lady Chatterley's Lover,” which was 
promptly challenged in Federal district court 
in New York. 

Last year the Department got a strong 
new weapon from Congress, an amendment 
to the criminal law permitting prosecution 
either where the material was mailed or de- 
livered. The courts had ruled that the old 
law permitted prosecution only where it was 
mailed. The Department had complained 
that juries in New York and Los Angeles, the 
two big sources of objectionable material, 
were taking too liberal a view of what consti- 
tutes obscenity. The new law permits trying 
cases in other communities which may take 
a stricter view. 


CLEARER DEFINITION SOUGHT 

Department officials told a House Post Of- 
fice subcommittee in April it has adequate 
criminal legislation. But it proposed three 
ways to tighten its administrative proce- 
dures. The bills have not been introduced. 
But their purpose is to make it easier to im- 
pound questioned material until the Depart- 
ment decides whether it is obscene, make it 
easier to deny low-cost second-class mailing 
privileges to publishers of objectionable ma- 
terial, and write a clearer definition of 
obscenity. Department lawyers who have 
been trying to define obscenity for years are 
not too optimistic that they can find one to 
suit. 

Under the present impounding procedure, 
when a local postmaster spots questionable 
material (he can open all but first-class 
mail) he sends it to the Department's gen- 
eral counsel, If he finds reasonable cause 
to consider it obscene, the material will be 
held up until a departmental hearing and 
decision has been made, 
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Present law permits the Department to 
hold the material for 20 days and to seek a 
court order for additional time if necessary 
to enforce the law. 


WANTS TIME FOR DECISION 


The Department says it is essential to 
hold up the material, or the damage will be 
done before it can make a decision. But it 
complains that the courts usually refuse to 
extend the stop order, and in some recent 
cases have restrained the Department from 
enforcing its original 20-day stop order. In- 
volved is a constitutional question of prior 
restraint on free speech, plus damage to a 
regular publication which doesn’t reach sub- 
scribers. 

The Department is drafting legislation 
which would prevent courts from knocking 
down stop orders unless they are shown 
to be arbitrary or capricious. It wants to 
extend the period of the initial stop order 
from 20 to 45 days. It wants the standard 
for an extension changed from “necessary” for 
law enforcement to in the “public interest.” 
And it suggests that the publisher be given 
a statutory right of appeal from its decision 
direct to a U.S. court of appeals, which deals 
more with questions of law than with the 
facts of the case. 

The Department is also seeking an amend- 
ment to the second-class mailing require- 
ments to redefine a “legitimate list of sub- 
scribers.” More than half his mailing must 
go to subscribers for a publisher to qualify 
for second-class privileges. Since 1900 the 
Department has considered newsstand and 
other dealers to whom a publisher mails his 
material as subscribers. It wants the term 
limited to individual subscribers. Few of 
the objectionable magazines are sold that 
way. 

General Counsel Herbert B. Warburton 
urges Congress to try its hand at defining 
obscenity because, he said, the Supreme 
Court so liberally defined it in the 1957 Roth 
ease that the Department has been forced to 
grant second-class privileges to publications 
previously denied it. 

The Court said the test was “whether to 
the average person, applying contemporary 
community standards, the dominant theme 
of the material taken as a whole appeals 
to prurient interest.” 

In suggesting that Congress write a defini- 
tion, Warburton cautioned the subcommit- 
tee: “You should anticipate that a consider- 
able objection will be raised to this kind of 
legislative proposal,” 


THE WORLD CONGRESS OF 
UKRAINIAN WOMEN 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Senate the convening today in New 
York City of the World Congress of 
Ukrainian Women. The Ukrainian Na- 
tional Women’s League of America, the 
largest Ukrainian women’s organization 
in the non-Communist world, is acting 
as the hostess for this gathering, which 
will be attended by some 160 delegates 
from four continents. 

Some idea of the manner in which the 
brave people of Ukraine have been sepa- 
rated can be gleaned from a study of 
the places from which the delegates 
to the Congress will originate: They in- 
clude Brazil, Venezuela, Australia, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States. 

The slogan of the Congress is: 
“Ukrainian women in the non-Commu- 
nist world in defense of the four free- 
doms, and human rights, wherever they 
are denied in the world.” ‘The delegates 
are dedicated—and rightly so—to oppos- 
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ing the forces of appeasement. They 
work for policies of steadfast opposition 
to communism and of free world activi- 
ties based on firmness and strength—the 
only language the men in the Kremlin 
understand and respect. 

The World Congress of Ukrainian 
Women serves a vital task of spotlight- 
ing the attention of the world on the 
plight of the noble people of Ukraine, a 
country now trapped behind the Iron 
Curtain. It should serve to inspire all 
of us to a rededicated effort to achieve 
the freeing of Ukraine so that it can 
once more take its rightful place in the 
family of free nations. 

I am pleased on this occasion to salute 
the delegates to the Congress for the 
wonderful manner in which they are 
preserving the fine traditions of Ukraine 
and for their unceasing labors for the 
independence of their homeland. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
following my remarks, a résumé of 
Ukraine’s status to date, which Mrs. 
Helen F. D. Lototsky, president of the 
Ukrainian National Women’s League of 
America, has sent to me.* 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RÉSUMÉ 

In 1925 the Ukrainian National Women's 
League of America, Inc., was founded. Then, 
in 1944, with World War II at its height they 
founded the 32-page, monthly magazine 
Our Life, with subscribers now all over the 
world. It is also sent to the 35 organiza- 
tions which belong to the International 
Council of Women, and deals with all phases 
of life as Ukrainian women throughout the 
world know it. 

By 1948 the need for unification of Ukrain- 
ian women's organizations was felt. And, 
when the UNWLA held its first postwar 
meeting in Philadelphia, it culminated in 
the establishment of the World Federation 


.of Ukrainian Women’s Organizations, with 


the late Mme. Olena Kisilevska, noted writer, 
and one of the pioneers of the feminist 
movement in Ukraine as its first president. 
The World Federation of Ukrainian Women 
now has twelve member organizations among 
the 2 million Ukrainian population of the 
non-Communist world. 

Ukraine is not young. In 988 A.D. King 
Vladimir officially declared Ukraine a 
Christian nation. Voluntarily, Yaroslav, the 
Lawgiver of Kiev, in 1031 A.D. promulgated 
the Ukrainian Code of Rights, known as 
“Ruskaya Pravda.” This people of such 
ancient autonomy has resident in them the 
power, but are deprived of the right to gov- 
ern themselves. 

Migration of Ukrainians to the Western 
World began, for economic reasons in 1890. 
But the next wave of migration was political, 
when after World War II Ukrainians fled 
the tyranny of Russian communism. 

The sufferings of Ukrainian women, under 
the domination of Russian communism are 
without precedent in human history. Here- 
tofore men have respected the lesser physical 
strength of women, and their especial func- 
tions in the human group, as designed from 
the beginning of time, especially their 
spiritual quality in the home. And, in so 
doing have retained their own self-respect, 
In periods of emergency all women rise to 
unknown heights of service, often of a 
unique type; and therefore this mass brigad- 
ing of women to manual labor is at once an 
outrage and a fear to womankind every- 
where. 


*The resume was written by Mrs. Jean B. 
Wolcott Piper of The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Russian Communist rule has cost Ukrain- 
tan people millions of lives. Pressure upon 
them is incessant, and of an increasingly 
ingenious cruelty, reaching now to the very 
roots of life—childhood. During the initi- 
ation of the collectivized farms, when land 
was taken from the farmers to make them 
conform to the new plan, 6 million died of 
starvation. Now 15 million are in Soviet 
slave labor camps; and of this number 1,- 
500,000 are women. 

The new trend is to build up Government- 
controlled boarding schools, where the 
young can be state-indoctrinated. This in- 
stitutes a system that serves a dual purpose: 
children are state-indoctrinated, and thus 
the mothers are available for whatever, or 
wherever work for the state is required. 

A shocking instance of this power of the 
Russian bolshevik over these schools came 
to light following the March 15, 1959, com- 
memoration by the city of Mukatchew of the 
29th anniversary of the independence of the 
province of Carpatho-Ukraine. The date of 
the celebration fell on Sunday. During the 
previous night, the people of Muskatchew 
scattered revolutionary pamphlets through- 
out the entire city, and wrote pointed slogans 
on the walls. The next day not a person 
stirred on the streets, for all churches had 
been closed. Russian reprisal was swift on 
the heels of this insurrectionary gesture by 
the citizens, and was also timed for that 
area’s part in the new virgin lands develop- 
ment project. Immediately the 200 girls 
in the Government-controlled boarding 
school in that city were forceably transferred 
to the virgin lands of Kazakhatan. 

This virgin lands development project calls 
for 1 million girls in the 18-19 age bracket, 
of which 300,000 are to be from Ukraine. In 
these cold, barren steppes houses do not yet 
exist; and to survive they must at once go 
to work to provide shelter for themselves. 
There are special commissions assigned to 
the task of selecting the certain quota of 
girls from any given community; and any 
tremor of discontent marks a community for 
immediate action. This diabolical plan is 
aimed at non-Russian nationalities, which 
are not only anti-Communist, but also anti- 
Russian. While Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians are sent to Central Asia or Siberia, the 
natives of Central Asia are resettled in other 
republics. This also serves two purposes: 
to dissipate the power to revolt, while at the 
same time developing these virgin lands. No 
concern is evinced as to whether these girls 
will survive the more than rigorous condi- 
tions in this new type of exile, or the mental 
anguish of their being torn forever from their 
homes, and the repugnance of having to ac- 
cept a husband forced upon them. Normal 
family life as the world knows it, is an im- 
possibility there. 

Not only does this congress have on its 
agenda consideration of the same problems 
as other women’s organizations: education, 
delinquency, social work, et cetera, but in 
addition the problem of helping newly ar- 
rived Ukrainian women to adjust themselves 
to settlement in the non-Communist lands 
to which they have come; and to appeal to 
women everywhere to condemn the violation 
of human rights conducted by Russian Com- 
munists in persecuting religion, the new 
trend of Government-controlled boarding 
schools, the forcible separation of children 
from their families, and the hard labor to 
which women are subjected in the Russian- 
Communist regime. 

These freedoms are of vital concern to all 
mankind. We cannot fight alone against 
these terrible wrongs. Our sisters behind 
the Iron Curtain are not allowed to form 
women's organizations, much less is there 
any law through which they may seek re- 
dress for the wrongs perpetrated upon them. 
What woman knowing of their plight can 
remain insensitive to their suffering? 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 32. An act for the relief of Uwe- 
Thorsten Scobel; 

S. 33. An act for the relief of Bertha 
Glickmann; 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ben Chas- 


sin; 

S. 110. An act for the relief of Yaeko 
Tnouye; 

S. 178. An act for the relief of Wong Bick 
Quon (Maria Wong); 

S. 199. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Siedlecka (Rejman); 

S. 201. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Korematsu and Aiko Korematsu; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Umeko 
Parker; 

S. 313. An act for the relief of Collingwood 
Bruce Brown, Jr.; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Tatsuo 
Kochi; 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Theodore 
Burtzos; 

S. 320. An act for the relief of Sofija Laica; 

S. 322. An act for the relief of Dr. Stasys 
Sereika; 

S. 327. An act for the relief of Cwy Pin- 
kusiewicz; 

S.328. An act for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller; 

S. 330. An act for the relief of Erminio 
Neglia; 

S. 460. An act for the relief of Gorjana 
Gradjic; 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Androula 
Neofitos Stephanon (Androula Kyriacou 
Stephanou); 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Malara; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Christos 
Kartsonis; 

S. 611. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; 

S. 624. An act for the relief of Girolamo 
Naselli; 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Maria Wol- 


S. 755. An act for the relief of Siglinde 
Ginzinger Maxwell; 

S. 848. An act for the relief of Petar Trbo- 
Jevic; 

S. 855. An act for the relief of Saeko Higa 
and Masako Higa; 

S. 896. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Elio Monacelli; 

S. 940. An act for the relief of Hlias An- 
thony Lousedes; 

S. 1037. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Isobel Foster; 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Stephanos 
Tsoukalas; 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Jurij An- 
tin Nimylowycz: 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria Staia Labellarte; and 

S. 1887. An act for the relief of Alice v. 
Tenly. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 


S. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Eduardo Pires; 

S. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Eva Garcia de Zepeda; 

S. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Jose Poblet; and 

S. Con. Res.51. Concurrent resolution to 
enroll S. 57, the Housing Act of 1959, with 
certain corrections, 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
57) to extend and amend laws relating 
to the provision and improvement of 
housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AWARDING OF DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I noti- 
fied my friend and colleague, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucuex], that I 
would speak at this time; and I hope he 
will soon be on the floor. 

Mr. President, in the early morning 
hours of last Friday, June 19, I found 
myself in a very exalted but extremely 
ironic position. As some Senators may 
recall, following the vote on the ques- 
tion of confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. Lewis Strauss, I was placed in the 
Chair, which is now occupied by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE]; and I was acting 
as Presiding Officer at that early hour in 
the morning, when all important busi- 
ness for that session had been trans- 
acted. But some Members still desired 
recognition, in order to enlighten their 
colleagues and the world in regard to 
various matters of interest. 

That is a position which I occupy from 
time to time, always with pride and also 
with deep humility. I have worked long 
and hard to become a Member of this 
body, and along the way I have done my 
utmost to represent effectively the people 
of the State of New York. 

On the particular occasion to which I 
refer, when the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL] rose and 
launched an outright attack on proposed 
changes in defense procurement policies 
advocated by my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and my- 
self, the very height of my exalted posi- 
tion at that time prevented me—because 
of the rules of parliamentary procedure 
in this body—from replying to him and 
from showing him the errors of his logic 
and his mistaken approach to what I am 
convinced is a most worthy proposal. 
In short, Mr. President, at that early 
hour on Friday morning I was a prisoner 
of my own temporary eminence, 

Since then, I have put aside the regal 
mantle of Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
and once again have assumed the role of 
an ordinary Senator. Therefore, at this 
time no parliamentary rule prevents me 
from answering that statement by the 
Senator from California; and I wish now 
to reply to his remarks. 
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Mr. JAVITS. -Mr. President, at this 
point will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to make clear 
that when my colleague was then pre- 
siding over the Senate he promised that 
he would reply; and he is now keeping 
his promise. I also wish to make clear 
that, in speaking today, he speaks for 
both of us. 

I had the honor to introduce, together 
with my colleague the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Keatinc] and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
bill which my distinguished colleague 
now proposes to explain and defend. I 
am deeply convinced that the bill is in 
the patriotic interest of the country. I 
believe my colleague will give a good 
account of himself in that connection. 

I hope very much that the Senators 
from California may see fit to respond in 
terms of the situation of their own State. 

When my colleague has concluded his 
presentation, I should like to join in the 
debate. 

Furthermore, I wish to say that, as 
a matter of policy and principle, I think 
to advertise this matter as a struggle 
between New York and California, or 
vice versa, does not do justice to either 
State. 

I feel—and I know that my colleague 
will speak very eloquently for himself— 
that New York and California need apol- 
ogize to no one for their industrial skill 
and their ability in connection with de- 
fense orders. I hope very much that will 
be made clear. 

We respect California. We love Cali- 
fornia, We think California is a great 
State, and we think it has done an out- 
standing job in respect to defense pro- 
curement. We want New York to do 
at least as well. 

Mr. KEATING. In fact, I may even 
go so far as to say that we also love the 
Senators from California. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. JAVITS. We certainly do. 

So I hope very much—although I know 
it is very glamorous to become excited 
and to describe this situation as a strug- 
gle between California and New York— 
that it will be clear that we are only try- 
ing to have our State do at least as well 
as California, and that, indeed, we be- 
lieve that it is both our right and our 
duty to do so. 

Furthermore, let me say that I am 
very grateful to my colleague. He is 
now making this analysis of the matter; 
and I believe it was a happy circum- 
stance and a happy augury for New York 
that he was in the Chamber at the time 
when the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuen], spoke. The Senator from 
California mentioned my name; and I 
am delighted to have in the lists, as my 
champion, my distinguished colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the very kind and unduly gen- 
erous remarks of my colleague from New 
York. 

I shall now endeavor to enlighten the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. Kuchl I, in regard to the facts—I 
will not say in regard to the facts of life 
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which relate to defense procurement 
policies and the objectives which my col- 
league [Mr. Javits], and I seek to ac- 
complish by means of the proposed legis- 
lation we have joined in introducing. 

Undoubtedly through an excess of zeal 
at that early hour in the morning, the 
distinguished Senator from California 
said that the real objective of Senate bill 
1875 is to take contracts away from 
places where the Department of Defense 
has awarded them and put them some- 
place else. If the Senator is referring 
to taking them out of California and put- 
ting them in the State of New York— 
as I suspect he may have been—I could 
not conscientiously object to such a pro- 
posal. After all, New York carries the 
lion’s share of the Federal tax burden. 
For every dollar contributed by the Cali- 
fornia taxpayers to pay the cost of the 
defense procurement program, the State 
gets back $2.70 in defense contracts. For 
every dollar contributed by the New 
York taxpayers, New York State gets 
back in defense work, a paltry 64 cents. 
It is patently apparent that the senior 
Senator from California is completely 
satisfied with the status quo. 

But Senate bill 1875 is not designed to 
take defense contracts away from Cali- 
fornia firms, and reaward them to New 
York firms. Iam well aware—as my col- 
league [Mr. Javits], already has indi- 
cated that he is—of the fine work done by 
the many California companies now en- 
gaged in defense production. However,I 
do feel that I should call the distin- 
guished Senator’s attention to the fact 
that we in New York also believe our 
State to be most capable and well 
equipped in the field of defense produc- 
tion. Ihave only to point to the magnifi- 
cent job being done by our numerous air- 
craft plants on Long Island and in the 
Buffalo area, which are busily turning 
out aircraft and missile components of 
the highest quality, or to our many elec- 
tronic plants located all over the State, 
including those at Binghamton, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Schenectady, and 
Poughkeepsie. 

S. 1875 is designed to enable the 
United States to gain greater economy 
and efficiency in defense procurement. 
Certainly this is a goal with which no 
one can argue. It is absolutely essential 
to the Nation’s economy that we use the 
most efficient and economical methods 
in buying the property that goes to make 
up our defense plant. It must always 
be remembered that the military 
strength of our country is no greater 
than the economy that supports it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KEATING. I am very happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In describing the in- 
tention for which my able friend and his 
colleague have introduced the bill as one 
to achieve greater economy and efficiency 
in the expenditure of Defense Depart- 
ment moneys, does my friend in any 
respect imply a lack of efficiency or eco- 
nomy in the means by which procure- 
ment in the Defense Department has 
been obtained and is being obtained? 
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Mr. KEATING. I have served in the 
Army. My friend has also served in the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the Navy. 

Mr. KEATING. In the Navy, I be- 
lieve. Both of them are estimable 
services. I may say to my friend I never 
saw a procurement in any branch of the 
Armed Services which was as economical 
or as efficient as it could be made. 

I am not directing criticism at any 
particular branch or any particular 
policy at the moment, but I think im- 
provement can be made. It could have 
been made when I served in the armed 
services, Iam sure. It could have been 
made when I came to the Congress of 
the United States under previous ad- 
ministrations, and it can be made under 
this administration. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall be extremely in- 
terested, as I listen to the remarks of my 
able friend, if he will be able to spell out 
how greater economy and efficiency may 
be achieved, because my friend and I are 
both in favor of maximum efficiency in 
all fields of governmental service and 
governmental procurement. But here, 
with respect to this bill particularly, I 
should like to have the right to ask my 
friend some further questions to see 
whether we can develop a means of ac- 
e what my able friend has in 
mind. 

Mr. KEATING. I am aware of the con- 
sistent fight my distinguished friend 
from California has made for greater 
economy and efficiency. I am also aware 
of his broad-minded attitude, as is also 
true of his colleague from California 
(Mr, Encte], It is my hope to be so con- 
vincing in my presentation of what we 
are seeking to accomplish by way of leg- 
islation that both my colleagues from 
California will see fit to cosponsor this 
proposed legislation, following these few 
remarks today. 

As I pointed out in a rather prefatory 
manner, President Eisenhower has said 
again and again that inflationary forces 
working against the economy of the 
United States present just as great a 
peril as do the guns and bombs of the 
Soviet Union. 

Under the present administration the 
Nation is enjoying a booming economy 
such as it has never before experienced. 
Employment is still going up. The 
amount of savings of the American peo- 
ple has never been greater. Our pro- 
duction rate is still rising. Yet, despite 
all these positive factors, there are some 
soft spots in the economy, Most of these 
are due to a change in the kinds of 
Weapons now needed by our Armed 
Forces. Where before the emphasis was 
on the products of heavy industry— 
ships, and tanks, and motor vehicles— 
the need now is for the products of 
lighter, more scientific industries such 
as electronics, computers, and missiles. 
Because of this change, some areas of 
heavy industry have had to convert their 
plants in order to secure their fair share 
of defense orders. This takes time and 
money, and accounts for some of the 
soft spots in the economy and for some 
of the labor surplus areas. Those firms 
that were already in related fields, such 
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as the aircraft industry, were less seri- 
ously hurt in the conversion process. 

The sole purpose of S. 1875 is to assure 
maximum competition, consistent with 
the national security, in the awarding of 
defense contracts. It would do this by 
defining more clearly the procurement 
policies in cases where the national in- 
terest requires that formal advertising 
and competitive bidding be replaced by 
negotiation. In these cases the policy 
would be changed to require competitive 
negotiation to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. President, I am well aware that 
often when a defense contract is to be 
let, it is impossible for the contracting 
agency, whether it be the Air Force, the 
Navy, or the Army, to advertise openly 
and formally for bids, and then, after 
having done this, award the contract to 
the lowest qualified bidder. It is under- 
stood that there are many reasons why 
this is not always possible. The par- 
ticular weapon might be a secret one, 
and the agency would not wish to adver- 
tise the fact of its production. It might 
be that the need at the time for a cer- 
tain part is so urgent that the quickest 
way to get it would be to let the head 
of the agency use his discretion and place 
the contract immediately, using his own 
best judgment. I do not quarrel with 
these good and just reasons. However, 
I think that the trend recently has been 
more and more toward negotiation 
rather than competitive bidding after 
formal advertising in the awarding of 
contracts. Again, I have no quarrel 
with this as such. If the national in- 
terest. requires that a contract be nego- 
tiated, it should be negotiated. The men 
in the Department of Defense are fine, 
patriotic Americans, many of whom have 
made great personal and financial sac- 
rifices in order to serve their country, 
and they are doing their extremely dif- 
ficult jobs conscientiously and well. But, 
I do say, that when a contract is to be 
negotiated, let us have competitive ne- 
gotiation with two or more firms com- 
peting. For it is the American spirit of 
competition that has helped to make this 
country the great arsenal of the free 
world that it is today. The Armed 
Forces themselves endorse this theory of 
competition by maintenance of the sepa- 
rate branches, 

That competition from time to time 
becomes very strenuous. It would seem 
logical, therefore, that the same policy 
should be adopted in the field of pro- 
curement. ; 

Mr, President, I am about to discuss 
the bill in greater detail, but in the 
meantime I call attention to the posi- 
tion of the present occupant of the chair 
(Mr. Javirs], and I hope he will not find 
himself in the embarrassed state in 
which I found myself on Friday morn- 
ing, and that he will have relief as the 
Presiding Officer in this great Chamber 
prior to the termination of this debate, 
because I look upon his services as ex- 
tremely helpful to me in the fight which 
we are today waging. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Here is an anomalous 
situation, Mr. President, involving two 
of the most effective, most efficient, most 
able Members of the Senate, both from 
the State of New York, both dedicated 
to do that which they ought to do as 
partisans for the great State and Com- 
monwealth which they represent, one 
occupying the office of Presiding Officer 
in the Senate, the other, under the rules 
of the Senate, having possession of the 
floor. What is it, Mr. President, that 
any of us could do to overcome or, in- 
deed, on a basis of equal treatment, 
combat the two able Senators from 
New York—and I say this in no invid- 
ious manner, Mr. President—who thus 
control at the moment the great and 
gigantic machinery of the United States 
Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to my friend, 
I must reply. 

My colleague has been immobilized in 
the same manner in which I was im- 
mobilized last Friday in the wee morning 
hours. I hope that before the debate 
terminates some distinguished Senator, 
such as our friend the Senator from 
Minnesota, or some other Senator, will 
be able to take the chair in order that 
the Senate may have the benefit of the 
views of my colleague. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I 
make one more comment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my friend the Senator from Califor- 
nia, and then I will yield to my friend 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I merely want to say, 
Mr. President, when my good friend 
speaks of the immobility under which he 
was laboring as the Presiding Officer the 
other night, it was an immobility of 
which he divested himself almost imme- 
diately, because the fact that my able 
friend the junior Senator from New York 
sat in the Presiding Officer's chair did 
not dissuade him one bit from arguing 
with me from that position when I was 
making my speech. 

Mr. KEATING. I tried to preserve the 
amenities of the occasion and the re- 
sponsibilities I had as the Presiding 
Officer. 

Does my friend the Senator from Min- 
nesota desire to have me yield? 

Mr. ‘HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the distinguished Senator. 

A moment ago I heard my illustrious 
and distinguished friend, the deputy 
leader of the Republican minority, point 
out the situation which existed in the 
Senate when the two distinguished Sen- 
ators from New York, one as Presiding 
Officer and one as the acting leader, were 
in charge. With at least indirect refer- 
ence to the two distinguished Senators 
from California there was a so-called 
stalemate or balance of power. I merely 
wanted to say that if any of the Senators 
wish to make the proper approaches, 
there is yet another Senator present, and 
we might be able to tip the balance of 
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power one way or another. I merely 
wanted to accommodate my friend from 
California. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall go into execu- 

tive session with my friend from Minne- 
sota. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be very ap- 
preciative of that. I hope, however, 
that the Senator’s inducement is one 
which will be of a liberal, progressive 
persuasion, so that I will find myself 
able to work side by side with him. 

Mr. KEATING. I am certain the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, knowing the Sen- 
ator from New York as he does, is as- 
sured that would be the case. He would 
be able to give the Senator greater as- 
surance, probably, than my colleagues 
from California. 

I now yield to my friend the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to my 
good friend from New York, before he 
yields, that the reason for the question 
was that I was not quite that sure. 
Now, with the response, I feel much bet- 
ter, and will feel free to leave the Cham- 
ber for a moment. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 
I am happy to have had a hand in pro- 
viding that feeling. 

I thank the Sena- 


es HUMPHREY 
r. 

Mr. KEATING. I now yield to the 
junior Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that our distinguished friend the 
Senator from New York intends to dis- 
cuss in some detail the proposed legisla- 
tion which he, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] have intro- 
duced. 

Mr. KEATING. Not in great detail, 
I will say. 

Mr. ENGLE. Preliminary to the Sen- 
ator’s discussion, I should like to inquire 
whether he intends to discuss whether it 
is the purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion to provide for a political allocation 
of defense contracts in this country. 

Mr. KEATING. No, 

Mr. ENGLE. Does the Senator have 
in his remarks any statement with ref- 
erence to whether he believes New York 
ought to be given defense contracts in 
preference to California because of the 
immense political power of New York? 

Mr. KEATING. No. Of course the 
Senator from New York makes no such 
claim either in his prepared remarks or 
in any other way, and in fact he disavows 
that any contract should be awarded on 
a political basis. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I observe on page 3, 
line 7, of the bill these words: 

A fair proportion of purchases made under 
this chapter be placed with concerns lo- 
cated in areas of substantial labor surplus. 


I should like to ask whether the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from New 
York, when he delivers his prepared re- 
marks, will tell us whether he believes 
defense contracts ought to be a sort of 
glorified WPA to take care of labor sur- 
plus areas, without respect to whether 
those areas can produce competitively 
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the types of articles needed by the De- 
partment of Defense. Does the Senator 
propose to discuss that particular point? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
New York does propose to discuss that 
point. Again I wish to disavow any ef- 
fort to make any WPA project out of 
procurement. 

I invite the attention of my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to the fact that there is now in 
the law a provision with respect to small 
business concerns. In effect, the pro- 
vision is that a fair proportion of the 
purchases shall be placed with small 
business. That does not mean that if it 
is not in the interest of efficiency and 
economy of operations a small business 
concern should be given a contract as 
against a large business concern. That 
is simply one factor. 

There are provided simply certain 
guide lines for the procurement authori- 
ties, as I shall point out. I think pos- 
sibly, since my remarks are not long, it 
would be more enlightening if I com- 
pleted my analysis of what we are trying 
to get at, and then replied to any ques- 
tions which might still be in the mind 
of my friend the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

The present law states the policy of 
Congress in military procurement as fol- 
lows, relating to small business: 

It is the policy of Congress that a fair pro- 
portion of the purchases and contracts made 


under this chapter be placed with small 
business concerns. 


Mr. President, that is all it says. There 
are no other guideposts. Here we have 
the world's largest purchaser, the United 
States Government, through its largest 
Department, the Department of Defense, 
spending the largest part of the whole 
budget, some $40.9 billlion, and all the 
present law says is that a fair proportion 
of the purchases should go to small busi- 
ness. It in no way says how this should 
be accomplished. 

Simply stated, S. 1875 does several 
things: 

First. It advocates, wherever possible, 
that purchases be made through com- 
petitive bidding after formal advertising. 

Second. It states that when the na- 
tional interest requires a contract be 
negotiated, the policy should be that it 
be negotiated competitively with two or 
more firms. 

Third. It advocates the purchase of 
products which are readily available on 
the open market, whenever it is possible 
to do so. 

Fourth. It states that the security of 
the country requires the economy of each 
section of the Nation be maintained at 
a level which can support our programs 
for defense and at the same time sustain 
the private economic system. It states 
it is the policy of Congress to insure that 
this is done by: 

A. Giving a fair share of purchases to 
small business concerns, as is provided at 
present. 

B. Giving a fair proportion to concerns 
eee in areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus. 

C. Giving contracts to different areas 
of the country for strategic reasons, and 
also giving contracts to eligible suppliers 
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from whom relatively smaller proportions 
of property have been pure 

Under S. 1875, full and definite policies 
of procurement are defined. By its very 
name, the act shows its purpose. It is 
entitled the “Armed Services Competitive 
Procurement Act of 1959.” It then goes 
on to list policies and later defines com- 
petitive negotiation” and the procedures 
to be adopted in its application: 

First. Solicitation from two or more 
sources in sufficient time before the pur- 
chase or contract. 

Second. Oral or written discussions to 
resolve uncertainties relating to the pur- 
chase, including price, and an equal op- 
portunity to the offerors to revise their 
proposals. 

Third. Award made with reasonable 
promptness by written notice to the suc- 
cessful bidder, and if awarded to other 
than the low bidder, an explanation to 
him at his request, and to the other lower 
bidders, justifying the award. 

Fourth. Property to be identified in 
the simplest manner, and wherever pos- 
sible, describe the characteristics of the 
property in terms of performance, rather 
than in terms of design and manufactur- 
ing details. 

Section 2305 provides that when for- 
mal advertising is used, the invitations 
to bid may be restricted to qualified 
small business firms or concerns in a spe- 
cific area of the Nation. 

Mr. President, the whole intent of S. 
1875 is to bring the letting of defense 
contracts out in the open and to use 
competitive negotiation wherever possi- 
ble. It seeks no special favors for the 
State of New York, nor for any particu- 
lar State. All we ask is that everyone 
gets a fair break—including New York. 
It is my firm belief that if it is adopted, 
the United States can effect substantial 
savings in the field of military procure- 
ment, without in any way interfering 
with the efficiency or effectiveness of 
our defense effort. 

I feel sure that my friends have had 
the same experience I have had, when 
someone says he did not have the proper 
opportunity to bid because the specifica- 
tions were written not with regard to 
what the property would do, but in 
terms of design and manufacturing de- 
tails which excluded his product, and 
more or less funneled the business to 
some other concern. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. While the distinguished 
Senator has been talking I have been 
reading the provisions of S. 1875. In the 
light of the professed fairness of the pro- 
posed legislation, I am wondering why 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York believes that this proposed 
legislation is directed particularly at 
California. Does he suspect that there 
has been some skulduggery at the cross- 
roads which puts defense business in 
California? Is it necessary, for example, 
to legislate in order to prevent the tai- 
loring of defense specifications in con- 
tracts in order to block California? 

I am a little puzzled, let me say to my 
distinguished friend from New York, as 
to why California has been singled out, 
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for the second or third time, as the par- 
ticular objective of the proposed legis- 
lation. What is going on in California 
that the Senator objects to? Does he 
think we have been guilty of political 
connivance, and that somehow the De- 
fense Department has become excessively 
attached to California firms? Why is it 
that California is selected for preferen- 
tial designation as the objective of the 
proposed legislation? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam happy that the 
Senator from California raised this ques- 
tion. The name “California” does not 
appear in the proposed legislation at any 
point. Nothing has been directed at 
California in any way. California has no 
more to do with the legislation than any 
of the other States. 

The only reason any question would 
arise in my mind with respect to Cali- 
fornia is the fact that the representatives 
of that great State seem to be so touchy 
about the proposed legislation, and so 
eager to preserve the status quo. 

The proposed legislation has nothing 
to do with California. The entire ap- 
proach on the part of my colleague [Mr. 
Javits] and myself has been directed to 
the improvement of the procurement 
policies of the armed services in order 
to bring about greater economy and ef- 
ficiency generally, and without any ref- 
erence to California. One begins to 
wonder why representatives of Cali- 
fornia protest so much about consider- 
ing legislation to improve our procure- 
ment policy. 

My statement today is in response to 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] who 
raised the point, as, apparently, does 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], that S. 1875 has something to 
do with California. 

The proposed legislation is very sim- 
ilar, in many respects, to proposed leg- 
islation introduced by our friend from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and it has 
some of the features introduced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. None of them, I will say to 
my friend, have anything to do with any 
particular State. I love California. I 
am fond of the representatives of Cali- 
fornia in this great body, and I assure 
them that this proposal is not directed 
at any one State. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Let me say, in response 
to the remarks of my friend, that, like 
Will Rogers, all I know is what I read 
in the newspapers. I read that the New 
York delegation held a meeting, and that 
for the first time in 40 years they got 
together upon one piece of legislation, 
the declared purpose of which was to 
break what they called California’s ex- 
cessive amount of defense contracts. The 
article cited figures. It stated that Cali- 
fornia had more than 20 percent of the 
total defense contracts in the Nation, 
whereas the number of defense contracts 
which went to New York was going down. 

When the distinguished Senator made 
his original speech with reference to the 
proposed legislation he referred to the 
preferential position of California, which 
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we assert is because of our competence 
in this field, but which he apparently 
believes requires some legislation to cure, 
in the nature of a bill which was intro- 
duced, presumably, for that purpose. 

That is what excites us. There are 
certain innocuous provisions in the bill. 
We are prepared to compete with New 
York on the basis of advertised competi- 
tion or on the basis of negotiated com- 
petition, But it disturbs me when, re- 
peatedly, in speeches and in news re- 
leases from New York, I see that Cali- 
fornia is being described as the objective 
of this particular legislation, and of the 
new-found unity in the New York dele- 
gation, which has not existed on the 
same basis for a period of 40 years. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me say to my 
friend that I am delighted to have unity 
in the New York delegation. I think 
it is high time. I am proud, as is my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Javits], 
that, for the first time in 40 years, the 
New York delegation presents a united 
front on something. 

But I ask my friend from California 
to be guided by what is set forth in the 
proposed legislation and what is con- 
tained in these remarks, and not to be 
misled in any way by what may be 
printed in the press. My friend from 
California knows, as I do, that often, 
in order to make a newspaper article 
more exciting, certain features are built 
up in the public print to an extent which 
is unjustified. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. The other day when 
the Senator and I had a colloquy on the 
floor, he cited figures with reference to 
California’s defense contracts, implying 
that there was something improper in 
the situation. I asked at the time, 
“Why pick on California, if we are en- 
titled to the contracts which we have 
received on the basis of competence?” 

Mr. KEATING. My friend is very 
touchy. Whenever I call attention to 
the facts, my friend must not feel that 
I am criticizing him or his great State. 

I was calling attention to the fact 
that New York pays a great amount in 
taxes, but does not get half as many, 
or a third as many, defense contracts as 
California gets. That is a fact. Per- 
haps it is inevitable. I am not prepared 
to accept the thesis that it is inevitable. 
I think we should bring out the facts 
and lay them on the table. I am not 
implying anything. I would not imply 
any impropriety on the part of my 
friend from California, or the congres- 
sional delegation from California, or 
the great State of California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Moreover, the present 
administration, to which the Senator 
belongs, has been in power 6 years. If 
there is any skulduggery at the cross- 
roads whereby California has obtained 
political allocation of defense contracts, 
the trail leads directly to the Pentagon. 
.It could be a very serious matter. That 
is why I am asking these questions. 

Mr. KEATING. The protestations 
about skulduggery all come from my 
friend from California. The word has 
never been uttered by me, except to par- 
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rot what my friend has said. The refer- 
ence to skulduggery mentioned by my 
friend from California has never ema- 
nated from any representative of the 
State of New York of whom I know; and 
the very fact that it continues to be re- 
peated by my friend from California dis- 
turbs me deeply, for fear that there may 
be something my friend knows about 
which I have not yet learned about. I 
have nothing to say on that subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. With all due respect to 
my colleagues, I do not believe that these 
prodding conversations get us anywhere. 
Perhaps we can put the issue in focus by 
showing how this question arose. 

When my colleague [Mr. KEATING] 
came to the Senate, he had a very sound 
idea. He said, Let us get the New York 
delegation together upon whatever issue 
we can. Perhaps we can get them to- 
gether at least on the defense order 
situation.” 

I was thoroughly in accord. There 
was a meeting of the New York delega- 
tion. There was nothing private. I is- 
sued a public release, and so did my 
colleague from New York. 

In the public release I issued I sug- 
gested that I was going to draft and in- 
troduce a bill along this line. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is one thing to have competition, 
and it is another thing to have implica- 
tions. All we say is that California has 
been going up in defense orders while 
New York has been going down. I 
think that almost to the exact. mathe- 
matical extent to which we have gone 
down, California has gone up in the 
matter of defense orders. We have 
many unemployed persons, Bell Air, in 
Buffalo, for example, at one time had 
20,000 employees. Subsequently, the 
normal employment was about 15,000. 
Now they are down to about 1,500. 
Buffalo is one of the highest unemploy- 
ment areas not only in the State of New 
York but in the whole United States. 

So it was our duty to say to the people 
of New York, labor and management 
alike, “What is going on here? Why 
have we fallen behind? Sharpen up 
your pencils. Look at the example of 
California, which has a united congres- 
sional delegation, and a great many un- 
ions and industries working together in 
trade associations. Why can we not 
emulate their fine example?” 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at the moment. 
When we get through with all the 
persiflage, is it not in the finest and high- 
est American tradition, when one is con- 
fronted with a situation where one com- 
munity is getting more and more busi- 
ness and another community is getting 
less and less business, to do what is done 
in any business, namely, to get the sales 
staff together and the people who figure 
costs, and ask, “What is going on? If 
they can do it, why can we not? We 
should emulate their example.” 

Mr. ENGLE. That is exactly the 
point. The Senator does not need a bill. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I will tell the Senator 
why we need it. I thought this up, and I 
will tell the Senator why we need it. We 
say to our friends it is not fair to read 
any implications into this. If we thought 
anyone was guilty of skulduggery, we 
would not be trying the case with a bill 
in the Senate; we would be raising the 
devil about it. The Senator knows that 
as well as we. We have no such thought, 
and we make no such implications. We 
have no such intendment. We say Cali- 
fornia has done extraordinarily well. 
Our situation has been slumping off. We 
think we must find something to do about 
it. There are a number of things we 
have to do. We have talked to our peo- 
ple and we have asked them to sharpen 
their pencils. We have talked to the re- 
viewing machinery. We have talked to 
the trade unions. No one has talked to 
them more frankly than have my col- 
league and I. We told them they have 
a partnership interest in seeing to it that 
the people they work for are able to 
compete. 

Then we found that a great many of 
these contracts—and it is understand- 
able how it happened—were being ne- 
gotiated with firms that had been deal- 
ing with the Government in research 
and experimental contracts when the 
people in New York would have nothing 
to do with them. It is a ridiculous situa- 
tion, but that is what happened. They 
did not take such contracts when the 
people in California did. Hence, the 
people in California obtained a great 
deal of know-how. Perhaps this came 
about by reason of the fact that, as men 
will often do, they took the easiest 
course, and they dealt with the firms 
who had research contracts. When it 
came to negotiating contracts, it was 
very convenient to deal with the people 
who had such experimental contracts, 
and who had obtained the know-how. It 
was therefore easier to deal with people 
who had held research contracts, when 
such a procedure was not popular and 
when it was a loss item. 

I am now coming to the Senator’s 
point. The heart of the bill is contained 
on page 4, line 23, in which it is pro- 
vided specifically that when the Gov- 
ernment negotiates a contract, if the na- 
tional interest will allow it, it must get 
a proposal from two or more sources. 
There is no such provision in the law 
now. The defense agencies do not have 
to do it. We are giving them a new 
statement of policy. We say to them, 
“When you negotiate a contract, you 
must at least check it with another 
source.” 

We feel that if we get this law—and 
my colleague and I are spending far 
more time talking to the defense officials 
than we spend in speaking to this pro- 
posed legislation—we will have a combi- 
nation which will give us a better chance. 
That is the whole heart of this pro- 
posal. That is why my colleague and I 
feel that we would have a better break on 
defense contracts, if we earn it. All we 
want is a chance to earn it. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his eloquent state- 
ment. I assure the Senators from Cali- 
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fornia and other Members of the Sen- 
ate that what the Senator has said is the 
objective we have in mind in connection 
with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, once 


again I believe the record is clear with 
the statement of the senior Senator from 
New York and that of his colleague. No 
one can mistake the honesty of purpose 
of these two able Senators and the mo- 
tives they had in the introduction of the 
bill. No finger has been pointed by any- 
one at procurement of defense weapons 
in the Government of the United States, 
under Republican administrations or 
Democratic administrations, with re- 
spect to the manner in which the Defense 
Department and the Secretary of De- 
fense and the several services have be- 
come the world’s greatest annual pur- 
chaser. To the contrary, I am sure that 
the two Senators from New York, the 
two Senators from California, and all 
other Senators on the floor salute the 
incredibly able and efficient job which 
has been performed by the Department 
of Defense in the Government, regardless 
of who has been in the White House. 

I say, however, and most sincerely, 
that when the bill now being discussed 
informally was originally introduced, 
quite understandably my able colleague 
from California and I were apprehen- 
sive. We were apprehensive because it 
then was indicated by the able Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] that per- 
haps in the introduction of the bill and 
in its enactment, if it should be enacted, 
a larger percentage of defense business 
would go to the people in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to finish 
this thought. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator when the senior 
Senator from California has con- 
cluded his remarks. 

Mr. KUCHEL. It is the responsibility 
of Senators from a State to do that 
which they ought to do to protect the 
interests of their States. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are also Senators of the United 
States. Surely we all look for the day 
when by enforcibility and mutuality of 
interest and by agreement based on re- 
ciprocal inspection we may come to the 
time when disarmament will have begun 
to be achieved. But unhappily that is 
not the fact now. I most sincerely hope 
that in developing what he believes to 
be the basis for his legislation the able 
junior Senator from New York will 
wholeheartedly concur with his colleague 
that the manner of procurement by the 
Defense Department has been honorable 
and fair and just. 

If that can be the basis of our agree- 
ment, then he and I and my colleague 
and I can examine critically the lan- 
guage of his bill and determine here, or, 
I think preferably, in committee, 
whether or not any legislation is neces- 
sary which—speaking for myself—I 
completely deny. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
make no attack upon the justice or fair- 
ness of the defense procurement policy 
under the guidelines now laid down by 
legislation. I think, however, that we 
can improve procurement policies by 
making some change in the guidelines. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. The distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New York said that 
New York has fallen behind in getting 
defense contracts almost in the exact 
percentage that California has increased 
them. 

He says that the defense contractors 
of New York did not sharpen their pen- 
cils; that they were not vigorous; that 
they were not imaginative; that they 
were not willing to take chances; where- 
as the California defense industries were 
willing to do those things. So he says 
that the New York contractors have 
been called upon to sharpen their pen- 
cils, to be more ingenious, to be more 
inventive, to be bolder. But then he 
does one other thing. He says a legis- 
lative cure is needed; a new law is 
needed. 

The junior Senator from New York 
says he has no criticism of what has 
been going on in the Pentagon. He 
says they are fine, honest people; they 
have been awarding the contracts on 
the basis of the ability of the industry 
to fulfill the terms of a contract at the 
lowest possible cost to the taxpayers. 
Nevertheless, he says, a new law is 
needed; that somehow or other, notwith- 
standing how well the Pentagon has 
done; notwithstanding the fact that the 
New York competitors have been weak 
and ineffectual; an effort will be made, 
somehow, according to the original state- 
ment of the junior Senator from New 
York, to bring more of those contracts 
to the great State of New York. 

I simply cannot understand why a 
new law is needed. If the defense con- 
tractors of New York are inefficient and 
have lost business to the defense con- 
tractors of California because the de- 
fense contractors of California have been 
efficient, have been imaginative, and 
have been bold; and if the procedures 
followed by the Pentagon in the past 6 
years of the current administration have 
been fair and clean, without any taint 
at all of political manipulation or geo- 
graphical placement of the defense con- 
tracts, then why is a new law needed? 

But the Senator from New York says 
that to help New York, and to equate the 
depreciating balance of New York’s de- 
fense contracts, it is necessary to have 
a new law. 

Does the Senator from New York won- 
der why I walk around this bill like a 
country dog around a porcupine? I am 
afraid there is something in the bill 
which will be injurious to California, 
because it has been announced that the 
purpose of the bill is to equate the per- 
centages as between California and New 
York. If the percentages are not to be 
equated on the basis of competition, 
which everyone admits is fair, then what 
does the bill do? I should like to find 
out if the bill contains some devious lan- 
guage about which I do not know. 
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Mr. KEATING. In order that the 
Record may be straight, while I make 
no charges of impropriety in the defense 
procurement policies, nevertheless, in a 
$40 billion defense program, we can al- 
ways make improvements, or can always 
try to do so. Any Member of this body 
who has served in the Armed Forces 
has seen things done there which in 
business would cause somebody to be 
discharged from his post. I say that 
not in any invidious manner against any 
particular general or any particular 
secretary of any particular department. 
That happens simply in the nature of 
things in such a huge organization 
which is dealing not with its own money, 
but with the money of the taxpayers. 
The difficulty is that under existing law 
there are no guidelines whatever ex- 
cept that the Defense Department shall 
give a fair proportion of the contracts 
to small business, whatever that may 
mean. 

As the senior Senator from New York 
has pointed out, the purpose of the bill 
is to provide that when certain contracts 
have to be negotiated—and we all recog- 
nize that that is the case—there shall 
be competitive negotiation wherever 
possible. Even that does not have to be 
done in each case, but in cases where 
it is practicable there has to be competi- 
tive negotiation. 

I have no doubt, I say to the Senators 
from California, that over a period of 
the last few years, if there had been 
competitive negotiation more defense 
works for the dollar would have been 
procured in certain instances. I think 
competition is desirable. I am sure we 
all agree that competition is desirable 
wherever it is practicable. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. As always happens in a 
debate which engenders a little heat, we 
finally get to the bottom of things. I 
think I have disclosed in every detail— 
I am more than happy to be subject to 
correction by any Senator—exactly the 
genesis of the legislative proposal and 
our own problems in connection with 
it, and have made it very clear that the 
legislative proposal is the lesser propor- 
tion of what the junior Senator from 
New York and I are trying to accom- 
plish in the State of New York, not the 
greater proportion. 

But I point out to the Senators from 
California that certainly New York has 
lost ground in defense orders. I have 
stated the reasons probably extremely. 
Many defense contractors in New York 
will probably argue with me about that. 
In any case, the best way to highlight 
a is to state the most extreme view 
of it. 

The difference between us is that New 
York has lost ground. We have a right 
to try to make it up. We do not have 
to stay lost, which is what the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] implies we 
should do. He seems to think we should 
keep quiet and do nothing about it. The 
junior Senator from New York and I 
do not go for that. Our plan in the 
bill is that it should not be possible to 
negotiate with only one contractor, 
which the Department of Defense is now 
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able to do. They do not have to do it 
improperly, of course; but the point is 
that they can do it. So by law we are 
trying to provide that they shall not be 
able to do it. 

I also point out to the Senator from 
California that we provide in our bill 
that— 

Such oral or written discussions shall be 
conducted as may be necessary to resolve 
any uncertainties relating to the purchase, 
including the price to be paid, provided that 
all offerors with whom such discussions are 
conducted shall be afforded equal opportu- 
nity to revise their proposals. 


That language appears on page 5, 
lines 7 through 13. 

That is a very important point, too. 
In other words, if the Government is 
to advertise for bids and accepts sealed 
bids, the winner to take all, then the 
Government ought to talk to at least 
two bidders, and at the very least they 
ought to be matching each other at some 
stage of the proceedings. 

Certainly, if the Defense Department 
does this of its own volition, makes its 
rules and regulations, and conducts its 
operations accordingly, a new law will 
not be needed. At the same time, it has 
always been a part of the lexicon of this 
legislation, and many other kinds, that 
in a situation where they ought to be 
doing this, if there are cases in which 
they do not do it, Congress has the right 
to pass laws to say that they shall. 

I emphasize that I know of no hidden 
tricks in the bill. If there are any, I 
should be happy to have them pointed 
out to me. I repeat to the Senate that 
no hidden tricks are designed in the pro- 
posed legislation. The bill means exactly 
what it says. We consider it one ele- 
ment which may help us. It may not; 
it may not do us a bit of good; it may 
hurt us, for aught we know. We believe 
it is one element which, when coupled 
with other efforts which the junior Sen- 
ator from New York and I are making, 
in company with the whole congres- 
sional delegation from New York, al- 
though the junior Senator from New 
York, very happily, is responsible for 
the bill himself - may help us to do some 
good for our State. 

In short, I repeat: If we have lost, we 
do not want to stay in that condition; 
we want to do something to help our- 
selves do better. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from New York yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask the Senator 
from New York how he interprets the 
following language of the bill. On page 
3, commencing on line 10, the bill refers 
to one of the considerations which shall 
be given by the procuring agency in 
awarding contracts. It goes on to say, in 
lines 13, 14, and 15: 

And to eligible suppliers from whom rela- 
tively smaller proportions of procurement 
have been purchased. 


I ask whether that means a legislative 
intent on the part of the authors of the 
bill to point to the Defense Department 
and say that in awarding contracts con- 
sideration shall be given to those sup- 
pliers or those available for supply who 
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have received relatively smaller portions 
of procurement regardless of their com- 
petence to do a job. 

Mr. JAVITS. It does not. It does not, 
but it means that we have introduced 
the principle of dispersal, not only geo- 
graphical dispersal, but industrial dis- 
persal, dispersal in terms of know-how 
and facilities. 

The Senator from California himself, 
in his statement the other night in the 
wee, sma’ hours, when my colleague, 
the junior Senator from New York, was 
privileged to listen, used the same idea. 

At page 12260 of the Recorp, the Sen- 
ator from California, who has been 
speaking from time to time, said: 

In addition to a desirable combination of 
these factors, dispersal of defense industries 
must be taken into account. 


Therefore, what we are proposing to 
introduce into the procedure of defense 
procurement, in addition to the concept 
of geographical dispersal, is the concept 
of having the defense authorities attach 
such value as they may choose, if this 
bill is enacted into law, to attach to the 
concept of industrial dispersal—for in- 
stance, as that concept applies to the 
number of persons who are available and 
who have the requisite ability and 
knowledge and facilities to engage in 
such defense work. 

If the Senate does not believe that is 
a valid concept, the Senate does not have 
to pass the bill. But we believe we are 
submitting for consideration yet anoth- 
er aspect of the dispersal idea which the 
Senator from California himself, when 
he addressed himself to the geographi- 
cal dispersal aspect, thought so desir- 
able. That is the only purpose of this 
proposal. 

Mr. KUCHEL. When I referred to 
geographical dispersal, I must say that 
I spoke as a layman, in referring to the 
new era in which we find ourselves. I 
imagine that geographical dispersal of 
defense industries probably is open to 
serious question. 

However, my purpose in asking about 
the specific language of the bill spon- 
sored by the two able Senators from 
New York was to obtain the disavowal 
which I am now glad to obtain—namely, 
that this part of their bill is not in- 
tended to prod the Department of De- 
fense into awarding procurement con- 
tracts to those not otherwise qualified 
or competent to enter into the research 
or development involved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield briefly to me at this 
point? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to state 
that we believe—and I am sure my col- 
league will correct me if I am in error— 
in the application of four tests, three of 
which are now covered by the bill, and 
the fourth of which we wish to include, 
as it applies to this policy—namely, 
small business, labor surplus, geographi- 
cal dispersal, and—and this is the one 
we now add—industrial dispersal. That 
is the only purpose, as I understand, 
of this statement of policy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield again to 
me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskel in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL, In considering those 
four suggestions in regard to the intent 
of the proposed legislation, I say frankly 
that in my judgment the small-business 
factor is already covered by existing law, 
and the geographical dispersal factor al- 
ready is covered by existing law. 

I question whether industrial dispersal 
should be the policy of the Government; 
and I eagerly await the testimony on 
that point which the executive branch of 
the Government will be required to pro- 
duce before the committee. 

The fourth point—that in regard to 
labor surplus—is to an extent presently 
covered by the procedure for set-asides 
of defense procurement. But I say, on 
my responsibility as a Senator, that in 
the case of that particular problem I do 
not believe—and I concur wholeheartedly 
in the statement made by my colleague 
from California—that the expenditure of 
upward of $40 billion a year should be 
made on the basis of a WPA. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from New York 
yield briefly to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE, Mr. President, my distin- 
guished senior colleague [Mr. KUCHEL] 
has put his finger exactly on the point 
that is involved in this matter. The 
senior Senator from New York got right 
down to brass tacks when he discussed 
the purpose of the bill. 

In saying that, I wish to make perfect- 
ly clear that I have no intention of im- 
plying that there is anything devious or 
hidden about this particular measure. 
In fact, the distinguished Senators from 
New York are two of the ablest Members 
of the Senate; and they are doing a fine 
job in representing their State in the 
Senate; and, of course, in making their 
constant presentations they are respond- 
ing to a difficult situation which exists in 
their own State. 

Certainly I am alarmed and troubled 
to find that they pick so often on Cali- 
fornia. It disturbs me that a compari- 
son with California appears so fre- 
quently in their remarks and in the 
figures they use. 

So I am glad to know, as a result of 
the candid statement made by the sen- 
ior Senator from New York, that it is 
perfectly obvious what their bill seeks 
to do. It seeks to give the New York 
congressional delegation and their mas- 
sive political, economic, and other power 
the power to “put the hot foot” on the 
Department of Defense, in order to have 
it place in New York contracts which 
otherwise might not be placed in that 
State. 

For instance, if it is said that defense 
contracts should be awarded on the 
ground that New York is a labor surplus 
area, then, notwithstanding the fact 
that a California plant can provide a 
better product and at a lower price, the 
“heat” will go on the Department of De- 
fense and the Secretary of Defense to 
award the contract to New York, not- 
withstanding the greater competence of 
the California plant and its employees 
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and its lower cost to the taxpayers of the 
country—but, nevertheless, to place that 
contract in the State of New York. 

The same can be said in regard to in- 
dustrial dispersal. Of course they com- 
plain about California. All plants are 
moving to California. People who live 
there do not get so cold. They like the 
sunshine; and if we could only get rid 
of the smog, I do not know how we 
would be able to handle the great in- 
flux of people to California. 

Mr. KEATING. How does the Sena- 
tor from California propose to get rid 
of the smog? 

Mr. ENGLE. We shall have to use 
some big blowers there; I believe that in 
that way we shall get rid of the smog. 
Our problem is caused by the influx of 
too many people. 

The Senators from New York speak of 
industrial concentration. It may be 
that a large firm will, according to the 
best estimates of all those concerned, be 
best entitled to receive such a contract. 
But the New Yorkers, with their very 
able and distinguished Senators, and 
with their massive and powerful con- 
gressional delegation for the first time 
in 40 years in a solid phalanx, will line 
up and will say to the defense officials, 
“This is the mandate of the law; and 
notwithstanding that California has 
made the best proposal, you must com- 
ply with this mandate by giving New 
York at least one such contract.” 

As can be imagined, such a proposal 
bothers and disturbs us, in that it would 
literally reverse the present policy in re- 
gard to the awarding of contracts, and 
would result in awarding them to firms 
in areas in which such defense work 
should not be done, because of the fac- 
tors we have mentioned. That is why 
the bill bothers me and disturbs the peo- 
ple of California. 

In saying that, I still wish to compli- 
ment the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING] and his colleague [Mr. 
Javits] for attempting to rescue the peo- 
ple of their State from the situation in 
which they find themselves because of 
the fact that the people of New York 
have not been willing to compete. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California need have no 
fear about the heat“ which will be ap- 
plied by the New York congressional del- 
egation to the Department of Defense. 
For a number of years the Department 
of Defense has been under heat from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I am sure New York will be able to 
compete. In fact, I hope New York will 
better be able to compete in the future, 
now that we have a united delegation. 

I assure the Senator from California 
that I am certain no member of the New 
York delegation has any intention of 
having the Department of Defense fol- 
low, in connection with the procurement 
of defense supplies, any policy other 
than one of efficient, economic, and ef- 
fective procedure. 

Mr. President, the entire intent of 
Senate bill 1875 is to bring the letting 
of defense contracts into the open, and 
to use competitive negotiation wherever 
possible. The bill does not seek special 
favors for the State of New York or for 
any other particular State. All we ask 
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is that everyone—including New York— 
receive a fair and even “break.” 

It is my firm belief that if this bill be- 
comes law, the United States can effect 
substantial savings in the field of mili- 
tary procurement, without in any way 
interfering with—but, instead, indeed, 
enhancing—the efficiency and effective- 
ness of our defense effort. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(Mr. CLARK proceeded to address the 
Senate on a concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 52) submitted by him propos- 
ing a review of the charter of the United 
Nations so as to advance the rule of law 
in the world community. His speech ap- 
pears in the Recorp following the de- 
bate and action on the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill.) 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1960 


During the delivery of Mr. CLARK’S 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 7040, Calendar No. 417, the 
independent offices appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7040) making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
7040) making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have asked the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], to leave a very important meeting 
of the Committee on Appropriations, at 
which the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is being marked up, in order 
that he may present the bill. 

How long does the Senator from 
Washington anticipate he will need to 
present the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It should not re- 
quire more than half an hour. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield the floor so that the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
may be acted upon, with the understand- 
ing that I may resume the floor when 
action upon the bill is completed, and 
that my remarks may appear in one 
place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is extremely gracious and coopera- 
tive. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
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may yield the floor so that the Senate 
may consider the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, with the understanding 
that he shall not lose his right to the 
floor, and that when action on the bill is 
completed he will resume the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
1960, H.R. 7040, contains funds for 17 
agencies and regulatory commissions, as 
well as expense limitations for 11 cor- 
porate organizations. 

The bill as reported totals $6,559,348,- 
600, which is an increase of $101,690,800 
over the House bill, and $24,839,400 be- 
low the budget estimates. 

The committee accepted increases by 
the House over the budget estimates for 
public buildings projects, medical re- 
search, care and hospitals for veterans, 
amounting to $44,644,000, and further 
increased medical research for veterans, 
including laboratory facilities, by $7 mil- 
lion. 

The largest increase over the House is 
$37 million for the Federal Aviation 
Agency, to assure the operation of air 
navigation and safety facilities, besides 
$8,500,000 restored for establishment of 
air navigation facilities, and $3,250,000 
restored for research and development. 

Other large increases include $17,027,- 
000 restored to the National Science 
Foundation programs, and $15 million 
to the civil defense programs, as well as 
$1 million for research and development. 

The bill also includes language for the 
stockpiling program to clarify the ro- 
tating program under a reduced amount 
of funds available. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill, as thus amended, be 
considered, for the purpose of further 
amendment, as original text; provided, 
that no point of order against any 
amendment shall be deemed to have 
been waived by agreement to this re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I did not hear 
the request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The request was 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. The total appropria- 
tion is in excess of $6 billion; is it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it planned to have 
a yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. The 
pending request is the routine, normal 
request. Any Senator may offer amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 3, line 5, to strike out 810,000. 
000” and insert “$25,000,000,” 
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On page 3, at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out 83,500,000“ and insert 84,500. 
000.” 

On page 4, line 8, after the word “basis”, 
to insert not to exceed $1,600 for the pur- 
chase of newspapers and periodicals (exclud- 
ing scientific, technical, trade or traffic 
periodicals, for official use); “. 

On page 4, line 20, after the word Board“, 
to strike out “$57,000,000” and insert 
$60,000,000." 

On page 5, line 3, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$100” and insert “$400”, and 
in line 15, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “$18,800,000” and insert “$19,440,- 
000.” 


On page 7, line 14, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$240,000” and insert 
“$258,000.” 

On page 8, line 7, after the word “Act”, 
to inset “not to exceed $10,000 for the pur- 
chase of newspapers and periodicals (ex- 
cluding scientific, technical, trade or traffic 
periodicals, for official use only);”; in line 
10, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
$3,500" and insert “$4,500”; at the begin- 
ning of line 11, to strike out “not to exceed 
$12,950,000 for expenses of travel;“; and in 
line 12, after the word “snowshoes”, to strike 
out “$283,200,000" and insert 8320, 200,000.“ 

On page 9, line 1, after the word “avail- 
able”, to strike out “(at a total cost of 
construction of not to exceed $40,000 per 
housing unit in Alaska)”; in line 2, after 
the amendment just above stated, to insert 
“purchase of not to exceed three aircraft;”, 
and in line 7, after the word “appropria- 
tion”, to strike out “$131,200,000" and insert 
“$139,700,000.” 

On page 9, line 24, after the word “ve- 
hicles’, to insert and purchase of not to 
exceed three aircraft;", and on page 10, line 
1, after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out $47,100,000" and insert 
“$50,350,000,” 

On page 11, line 3, after the word “only”, 
to strike out “$10,400,000” and insert 
“$10,700,000.” 

On page 11, line 10, after the word news- 

pers“, to strike out “$7,062,000” and in- 
sert 87,374,000.“ 

On page 11, line 24, after the word “travel”, 
to strike out 386,745,000 and insert 
“$6,935,000.” 

On page 12, line 24, after “(40 U.S.C. 
521)", to strike out “$148,150,000" and 
insert 8153, 150,000.“ 

On page 14, line 16, after the word pe- 


Tiodicals”, to strike out “$3,770,000” and 
insert 83,970,000.“ 
On page 15, line 10, to strike out 


“$21,150,000” and insert “$21,550,000.” 

On page 16, line 16, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$3,150,000” and insert 
“$3,310,000”; in line 17, after the word ex- 
penses”, to strike out “but total obligations 
of funds available for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act during the current fiscal 
year shall not exceed 833,000,000“; in line 
21, after the word That“, to insert any 
funds received as proceeds from sale or other 
disposition of materials on account of the 
rotation of stocks under the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act shall be 
deposited to the credit, and be available for 
expenditure for the purposes, of this appro- 
priation except that, to the extent materials 
sold under section (d) of said Act to prevent 
deterioration are excess to stockpile needs, 
the proceeds of sale may be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts and 
thereupon the replacement requirements of 
said section 3(d) shall not be applicable: ; 
on page 17, line 11, after the word “facilities”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provided 
further, That unobligated balances of funds 
in excess of $33,000,000 as or July 1, 1959, to- 
gether with any receipts from sales or other- 
wise, during the fiscal year 1960, are hereby 
rescinded and shall be promptly deposited 
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into the Treasury”; and in line 15, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert a 
colon and “Provided further, That the sum 
of $50,000,000 of funds heretofore appropri- 
ated under this head is hereby rescinded, and 
such amount shall be covered into the 
Treasury promptly upon enactment of this 
Act.“. 

On page 18, line 19, after the word ex- 
ceed", where it appears the first time, to 
strike out “$12,500,000” and insert “$13,- 
000,000“, and at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out “$100” and insert 8900.“ 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “a building in Portland, Oregon” 
and insert “buildings and sites thereof by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise.” 

On page 21, line 7, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to insert “purchase of newspapers and 
periodicals (not to exceed $6,000);"’, and in 
line 12, after the word “only”, to strike out 
“$8,702,000” and insert “$9,402,000.” 

On page 23, line 3, after the word “Ad- 
ministration”, to strike out “$12,660,000” 
and insert “$13,000,000.” 

On page 23, line 13, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “thirty” and insert 
“forty”; in line 15, after the word “only”, 
to strike out “$19,400,000” and insert “$19,- 
900,000"; in line 16, after the word “than”, 
to strike out “$1,526,100” and insert 81. 
533,200"; in line 18, after the word “than”, 
to strike out “$1,051,400” and insert “$1,- 
057,700"; and in line 22, after the word 
“such”, to insert a colon and “Provided jur- 
ther, That without regard to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, the salary of 
the Secretary of the Commission shall be at 
the salary rate of grade GS-18 so long as 
such position is occupied by the present 
incumbent.” 

On page 24, line 24, after the word serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$143,273,000” and insert 
“$160,300,000", and on page 25, line 1, after 
the word “expended”, to insert “of which 
$1,890,000 shall be transferred to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
for an additional amount to complete the 
construction of a secondary road to the 
Optical Astronomy Observatory on Kitt Peak 
in Arizona.” 

On page 25, line 16, after the word “indi- 
viduals”, to strike out “$2,700,000” and in- 
sert “$3,000,000.” 

On page 25, line 23, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$7,800,000” and insert 88. 
275,000.” 

On page 26, line 10, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“$72,000”, and in line 13, after the word 
“Specialists”, to strike out 629,000, 000 and 
insert “$29,556,800.” 

On page 27, line 18, after the word “law”, 
to insert “not to exceed $1,200,000 for ex- 
penses of travel of employees paid from this 
appropriation, and those engaged in training 
programs;’’; in line 21, after the word peri- 
odicals”, to strike out “$27,349,000” and in- 
sert “$31,349,000”; and in line 22, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$15,344,000” 
and insert “$19,344,000.” 

On page 31, line 16, after the word “Code”, 
to strike out “$30,159,000” and insert 838, 
159,000.“ 

On page 33, line 9, after the word Sys- 
tem,” to insert a comma and “or to travel 
performed in connection with the investiga- 
tion of aircraft accidents by the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board.” 

On page 41, line 6, after the word “ex- 
ceed,” to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$550,000.” 

On page 41, line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed,” to strike out “$653,000” and insert 
“$755,000.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
unless there are some questions by 
Members of the Senate, I refer Sena- 
tors to the report, which details all the 
items and all the commissions and reg- 
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ulatory agencies involved. The only 
substantial increases over the House 
figures were those involving grants in 
aid for salaries of civil defense em- 
ployees in local communities, and an 
extra amount for medical research in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Although the bill involves appropria- 
tions of $6,485 million, the great bulk 
of that sum is represented by appro- 
priations for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which account for more than $5 
billion, much of it representing fixed 
charges, under laws enacted by Con- 


gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee some questions about civil defense. 
I might say that this bill was called up 
without a quorum call. I was as far 
away from the Senate Chamber as a 
telephone in the reception room. Had 
I not returned now, I would not have 
known that the bill was being considered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not complaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from New York has within 10 feet 
of him an attaché of the Senate. There 
is also present the acting minority leader. 
At any time the Senator wishes to be 
notified, all he need do is to leave his 
name at either desk, and he will be noti- 
fied when a bill is being taken up. I re- 
ported to both of those gentlemen, and 
they told me that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wiit1amMs] who had asked 
that this bill be held up, was assured that 
it would be held as long as he wanted it 
held up, and that he had finished his 
study of it and was prepared to have ac- 
tion taken on it. If the Senator from 
New York will leave his name, asking that 
he be notified when a certain bill comes 
up, he will be notified. The Senator from 
Texas will attempt to see that he is lo- 
cated, but the Senator from Texas can- 
not do it if there is no such request. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Texas, whose relations 
with me have been excellent—and I know 
that he always strives to accommodate 
all of us—that we cannot anticipate every 
bill which will come up and arrange to 
have ourselves notified when it does come 
up. We would be called all the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If we had 
a quorum call each time, we would con- 
sume most of our time in quorum calls. 
I announced three times today that the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
would be called up today. 

Mr. JAVITS. So far as my own rights 
are concerned I have no desire to have 
that done, although if I wished it, I am 
sure I would be accommodated. I should 
like to ask some questions of the Senator 
from Washington, 

We in the State of New York are 
vitally interested in civil defense. I 
should like to ask the Senator with re- 
spect to the overall restoration in the 
civil defense appropriation which was 
made over the House cut, which I under- 
stand is about 40 percent. What was the 
overall restoration? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to my 
friend from New York that the Senate 
accepted the House version on civil de- 
fense, with one major exception; and 
that exception was the restoration of 
some $15 million, which will go for grants 
as payments to States whose plans for 
civil defense are approved by the Federal 
agency. In other words, in New York, 
for instance, a city, borough, or whatever 
it might be, may employ people, and they 
will be paid 50 percent by the city, for 
example, and 50 percent by the Federal 
Government, and that will be the rela- 
tion between the Federal Civil Defense 
Agency and the local people. 

That item was included by the Sen- 
ate last year, but was not approved in 
conference because some of the States 
had not submitted their plans. Now all 
the States have submitted their plans. 
Each one has a system of civil defense. 
So this will not be a matter of local 
patronage. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. As I understand, 
therefore, nothing which the House has 
adopted has been taken out of the bill, 
but the Senate has made some additions 
of its own. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate has 
made additions. Three million of the $15 
million is for the purchase of equipment 
which will be necessary for the local 
agencies to use in conjunction with this 
program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. This merely 
represents matching funds for personnel 
and administrative costs. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question about the shelter pro- 
gram. As I see it, $2,500,000, which is 
the same amount as the House provided, 
is provided for prototype shelters. But 
I notice also that there has been an in- 
crease to $2 million for additional re- 
search and development. That appears 
on page 2 of the report. I ask the Sen- 
ator if it is within the contemplation of 
the committee that any part of that sum 
might be used for research to improve 
shelter design. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The $2,500,000 is 
exactly for that purpose. I think per- 
haps a little better language might have 
been used than “construction of proto- 
type shelters.” This item will allow the 
Civil Defense Agency to aid communities, 
particularly with respect to public build- 
ings, such as showing how a shelter 
might be included in the plans for the 
construction of a hospital or a school. 

The item also provides for the erection 
of prototype shelters which might be 
shown around the country. 

As a matter of fact, a program is pro- 
vided by which the average citizen will 
be shown how to fix up his own basement 
as a shelter at a very small cost. 

Mr. JAVITS. Prototype shelter con- 
struction is one phase of the program. 
Is there any inhibition upon the use of 
of the amount allocated for research and 
development for research with respect to 
shelters or to teach people how to take 
care of themselves in the event of an 
atomic attack? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; this is a part 
of the whole program. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, there is 
no inhibition? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. No; and there is no 
limitation. I agree with the Senator 
from New York. I think this is a pro- 
gram which is long overdue. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe in the civil de- 
fense program. I think we have been 
shortchanging civil defense. I think 
we are shortchanging it in this bill. I 
understand the problems connected with 
appropriations. I understand the views 
of the other body. We have to fight our 
battle on other grounds. This is another 
field of battle. But I will state as my 
decided opinion that we are shortchang- 
ing the civil defense program, so far as 
the people of the United States are con- 
cerned, in terms of their own elementary 
protection. We should adopt an infi- 
nitely more comprehensive plan with re- 
spect to civil defense. I feel very deeply 
about this subject. 

I think we will rue the day we do not 
have such defense. This is true not only 
in terms of elementary protection; it is 
true in terms of our defense against the 
Russians and in terms of morale in this 
country. They will see, by our sincere 
determination, that we mean business. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from New York. I am very 
hopeful that by means of the programs 
in every one of the 50 States, together 
with the local participation which will 
be available, it will be possible to devise 
a better program all over the United 
States in conjunction with the local au- 
thorities. The bill provides for a good 
training program, from which the local 
chiefs of police, water superintendents, 
and heads of fire departments can bene- 
fit. For instance, a water superintend- 
ent can learn just what needs to be done 
in case something happens to a water 
system. The local fire chiefs and police 
chiefs also will be aided by this program. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Will not the Senator 
agree that one of the great problems we 
have to face in connection with civil de- 
fense is a lack of interest at the local 
level? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The amounts which 
are included in the bill to provide for 
local grants will greatly increase their 
interest and will increase the coopera- 
tion and effectiveness of the whole pro- 
gram, will they not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Colorado and I were very much im- 
pressed with the testimony that no civil 
defense program can be effective unless 
there is local interest. That is why we 
have emphasized local participation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I wish to say to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York IMr. Javits] that if there is any 
blame to be assessed for the failure to 
notify him that this bill was to be taken 
up let me belatedly assume that blame. 
I was the acting minority leader. It 
had been my understanding that there 
was no objection on our side to having 
the bill taken up, except that of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
who had withdrawn his objection. 

For the failure to suggest a quorum 
call at that time, I wish publicly to say 
that that was my responsibility. I 
apologize to the Senator from New York. 
So far as the Senator from Texas is con- 
cerned, he had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no complaint at 
all. All my rights have been fully pre- 
served. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for his generous courtesy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of which 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Maenuson] is the chairman. 
For his comments there and for the 
action which the subcommittee took 
with respect to the appearance of wit- 
nesses from California, whom I intro- 
duced, all asking for the consideration 
of a long overdue veterans’ hospital in 
the city of Martinez, Calif., I thank the 
Senator from Washington very much. 
I recognize as keenly as does anyone 
else the budgetary exigencies which 
exist in our Government today. But 
I must say it is reassuring for veterans’ 
organizations nationally and for the 
senior Senator from California now to 
read, on page 10 of the report: 

The committee is convinced that there is 
urgent need for the new veterans’ hospital 
to be located at Martinez, Calif, It is under- 
stood that the plans are proceeding, and it 
is hoped that they will be finished under 
the highest priority, in order that construc- 


tion can be started as soon as funds are 
available, 


I thank the Senator from Washing- 
ton and the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations for their acknowledgment 
that a veterans’ hospital in California is 
long overdue, and I voice my hope that 
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with the assistance which the Senator 
from Washington and other members of 
the committee will unquestionably give 
to the matter in the future, it will be 
possible to speed this hospital toward 
construction. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee 
was very much impressed with the situ- 
ation. I am familiar, as is the Senator 
from California, with the real problem 
which exists in Oakland, where there is 
an old building. It is difficult to provide 
maintenance, and research laboratories 
cannot be established. The new hospi- 
tal in Palo Alto is one of the finest in 
the country for the care of mental cases, 
which is the purpose for which that hos- 
pital will be used. It will not provide 
facilities such as those which will be in- 
stalled at Martinez. Therefore, the new 
hospital at Martinez should have the 
highest priority with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Once again, I thank 
most sincerely the senior Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to make some 
observations about the appropriation 
and also about the very wise, penetrating 
examination conducted by the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
with respect to some of the independent 
agencies. I should also like to make a 
record on another issue affecting the 
independent agencies. 

The chairman of the important Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations is also the chairman of 
one of the most powerful committees 
in the Senate, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Has the Senator from Washington in- 
terviewed or questioned some of the wit- 
nesses—some of the chairmen and com- 
missioners of these important independ- 
ent agencies—to be able to determine 
whether they consider themselves an 
arm of the legislative branch or the 
executive branch of the Government? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of the inde- 
pendent agencies do not act like they 
are arms of Congress. All of them are 
under our jurisdiction, having been cre- 
ated as arms of Congress. They are in- 
dependent agencies, it is true, and not 
executive agencies. 

All of them are under our jurisdiction; 
and are established as arms of the Con- 
gress, not as executive agencies, even 
though the Executive has to appoint the 
commissioners. But the law provides 
that these agencies shall report to the 
Congress after they do the detailed work 
which the Congress itself cannot do. 

For instance, the Congess passed the 
Federal Aviation Act, and then desig- 
nated the Civil Aeronautics Board to en- 
force it. A similar situation exists in the 
case of the Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the va- 
rious other agencies. 

At times our committee has had much 
difficulty because some of the commis- 
sioners thought their agencies were exe- 
cutive agencies and were to report to the 
President. However, the fact is that 
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under the laws. by which the agencies 
have been established, they are to report 
to the Congress. The commissioners are 
appointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; but their 
agencies are arms of the Congress. 

Whenever a nominee to one of these 
agencies comes before the appropriate 
Senate committee, I think the committee 
has been very diligent in asking about 
the point the Senator from Colorado has 
raised, namely, whether such officials be- 
lieve that under the law they are to re- 
port to the Congress. Sometimes we 
obtain good answers; at other times we 
do not. 

Certainly in the past few years there 
has been a tendency for some of these 
agencies to regard themselves as execu- 
tive agencies, whereas they have actually 
been established as agencies which are 
to report to the Congress. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BART- 
LETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield further to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. In testimony given 
before the Legislative Oversight Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
such officials have stated, almost with- 
out exception, that they consider their 
agencies to be arms of the Congress. 
As a matter of fact, I do not even ask 
that they go that far, provided they 
will consider themselves as truly inde- 
pendent agencies and not arms of the 
executive department. 

The Senator from Washington has 
referred to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
An article published in a law review 
shows that when a committee of the 
other body was making an investiga- 
tion, and called before it officials of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and requested 
that they produce certain files, they re- 
fused, and based their refusal on the 
claim of executive privilege. I think 
we must deal with that problem. Cer- 
tainly one of the powers of the Con- 
gress is the power of the purse, and if 
the senior Senator from Washington 
will indulge me I shall enlarge, in a 
moment, on this subject and also on 
the question of whether independent 
agencies have the right of executive 
privilege. 

I observed that my senior colleague 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] asked some 
very penetrating questions of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

I believe that some of the appropri- 
ations the Congress makes for these 
regulatory agencies are too small. I 
am not opposed to these agencies. I 
want them to do their jobs. But in many 
cases they are not doing the jobs they 
should be doing. That fact was plainly 
shown in the hearings the Appropri- 
ations Committee held. For instance, 
in some cases the agencies have not 
acted in the public interest. They have 
permitted large numbers of cases, in- 
volving hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, to pile up to so great an extent that 
at the present time there is an extreme- 
ly large backlog, according to the testi- 
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mony of the officials of the agencies 
themselves. 

Delayed justice is denied justice. The 
failure to process these cases denies re- 
lief to the public. The interim higher 
rates amount to an economic burden on 
the people. 

The question now is whether we shall 
provide the regulatory agencies with 
sufficient funds, so they will not have 
an alibi. 

Not long ago our Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee had before it officials of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The chair- 
man of the Commission testified that 
it is not an arm of the Congress. We 
have been trying to obtain some anti- 
trust action by that Commission. The 
chairman testified that the Commission 
did not have enough employees. 

I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington that there has been 
a growth which was not contemplated 
by the Founding Fathers when they 
wrote the Constitution; I refer to the 
growth of what appears to be a fourth 
branch of the Government. That 
branch, which is composed of the regu- 
latory agencies, deals with billions and 
billions of dollars, and has a great effect 
on the economy of the Nation. But 
these agencies exist in sort of a no man’s 
land, and do not belong to either the 
legislative branch or the executive 
branch. 

I want the record to be clear, because 
I am going to begin to call some of the 
officials of these agencies before our Ju- 
diciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure. 
With the support of the able chairman of 
the powerful Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnuson], and with the support of the 
Congress generally, I think we shall be 
able to make some progress in regard to 
obtaining the cooperation of these agen- 
cies. 

Does the Senator from Washington 
believe they really are arms of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. And I 
believe that some of the commissioners 
believe they are responsible to the Con- 
gress, But many of the commissioners 
do not seem to share that belief. Of 
course there is a great turnover in the 
Officials of regulatory agencies. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Colorado for his plans to get at this 
matter, as I know he will do as chair- 
man of the subcommittee which deals 
with it. I believe he will do a great deal 
to solve the problems which have 
plagued us for a long time, in connection 
with regulatory agencies, both as regards 
their appropriations and as regards the 
legislation which applies to them. 

It is true that large backlogs have de- 
veloped. I must say that within the 
past 4 or 5 years some of them have done 
a very good job, particularly the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in reduc- 
ing the size of their backlogs. 

The senior Senator from Colorado 
LMr. AtLotr] and I went into great de- 
tail with the Federal Power Commission, 
particularly with regard to the gas rate 
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cases. The Commission has a large 
backlog of them. In our report we sug- 
gest that the Commission place more 
emphasis on handling those cases, some 
of which have been pending in the Com- 
mission for 6 or 7 years. It is very im- 
portant that these rate cases be han- 
dled expeditiously. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion also has a great backlog of cases. 
Much of its work has accumulated be- 
cause of the increase in the number of 
applications in regard to FM radio and 
AM radio—for instance, because of the 
use of radio in industrial plants and by 
various branches of the transportation 
industry. But that Commission is 
catching up fairly well, too, with its 
backlog of work. 

In the case of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, we suggested—and I think the 
testimony on that point is quite ex- 
plicit—that it direct its attention to re- 
ducing the size of the backlog, which in 
many cases was becoming larger. 

Our committee has voted to increase 
many of the amounts voted by the House 
of Representatives for these agencies; in 
fact, in many cases our committee has 
voted to increase them almost to the 
amounts of the budget estimates. 

We think some of these agencies can 
improve their organization. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
had additional work to do because of the 
enactment, last year, of the textile label- 
ing bill. 

In addition, the Congress passed the 
bill which deals with accidents to small 
planes; and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has assumed authority in that connec- 
tion, as we stated, and as the Board has 
agreed. Additional work for that agency 
has developed as a result. 

But on the whole I think we have pro- 
vided for about as many employees as 
these agencies can use wisely; and we 
voted for the increases in the hope that 
the backlogs would be reduced and the 
lag, to which the Senator from Colorado 
has referred, in doing the regulatory 
work would be shortened. 

Of course the situation is a difficult 
one. 

I wish to state that I do not think any 
money is saved by not allowing these 
agencies to employ the personnel they 
need in order to do the job. If they do 
not have staffs of sufficient size, in the 
long run the public suffers, much time is 
lost, much effort is lost, and much 
money is lost. In fact, when there are 
long delays, the national economy also 
loses. 

Our work on this bill has been long 
and very involved. We have had to deal 
with a total of 29 agencies and groups. 
The officials of each of them wished to 
discuss their problems. That meant 
that we had to have at least 29 days of 
hearings. 

Of course the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is very large; and its total appro- 
priations amount to in excess of $5 
billion. 

The General Services Administration 
is very large and complex. I must say 
that the senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT] and I were very much im- 
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pressed with the job Mr. Floete is doing 
there in a very complex and difficult 
situation. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that is true. 
We went into that situation very 
thoroughly. The job he is doing, which 
is of a very complex nature, is certainly 
outstanding. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would take 3 
Philadelphia lawyers and 17 public ac- 
countants even to understand some of the 
bookkeeping being done. It is difficult 
for us to understand it. We try to keep 
our appropriations consistent with the 
purposes of the laws by which the agen- 
cies were established. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is one of the 
reasons why I commended the able chair- 
man of the subcommittee and my senior 
colleague from Colorado. I have been 
reading in the hearings their penetrating 
questions. It has been a difficult and 
massive job. 

This is the purpose for which I put 
some of the questions, I may say for the 
Record. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington, who is chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, and who is also 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, think the Con- 
gress has the power of investigation to 
find out what is going on in the agencies? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Con- 
gress not only has the power and author- 
ity but has the responsibility to do so, 
because these agencies were established 
as arms of the Congress. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
think it is presumptuous for representa- 
tives of the agencies to claim executive 
privilege when Congress wants to find out 
what is going on in the agencies? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The agencies were 
created to administer the laws of Con- 
gress. I do not think it is presumptuous 
at all for Congress to want to know about 
the agencies it created. I commend any- 
one who takes on the job, as the Senator 
from Colorado has done, to ascertain 
what is going on. These agencies wield 
tremendous power in the economy of the 
country—much more than do the execu- 
tive agencies of Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would the Senator 
say if the representatives of the agencies 
did not respond to inquiries of Congress, 
and claimed an executive privilege, the 
Appropriations Committee would ex- 
amine them most closely when they ap- 
peared before the committee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. ‘The Appropria- 
tions Committee will examine them 
closely on any of these matters. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the power of 
Congress. It is incident to the power 
of the purse. 

If I may refer to page 216 of the hear- 
ings, I think it will be clearly illustrated 
what my colleague from Colorado was 
trying to ascertain with respect to the 
Federal Power Commission. My col- 
league was questioning Mr. Kuykendall 
the chairman of the FPC. Later he 
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questioned Mr. Carl Kallina chief of the 
FPC Bureau of Gas Rates with respect 
to gas rate cases, which appears on page 
216 of the hearings. I will read one sen- 
tence, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the whole paragraph may appear in the 
Recorp. It appears under the subhead- 
ing “Independent Producer Rate Cases.” 
A part of the sentence reads with Mr. 
Kallina speaking: 

At the end of fiscal 1959 we estimated we 
were going to have 1,264. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire paragraph be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENT PRODUCER RATE CASES 

Then on the independent producer rate 
cases, if you will turn to page D-12, on the 
bottom tabulation you will see there we have 
an estimated figure of the number of inde- 
pendent producer rate cases at the end of 
1958. The actual was 1,064 at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 and at the end of fiscal 1959 
we estimated we were going to have 1,264. 
Actually, on December 31, 1958 we had 1,518, 
so there again the same thing prevails. We 
are having more cases than we anticipated. 

Senator Macnuson. If this amount were 
restored, are you pretty sure that you can 
get the people? i 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, Yes, we are confident we 
can. 


That many cases are on the docket, 
cluttering the docket. It is estimated 
there will be 2,000 cases of all descrip- 
tions cluttering the docket. How can 
that be in the public interest? 

In my State of Colorado in 5 years we 
have had four successive gas rate in- 
creases, and not one case adjudicated 
by the FPC. These four cases involved 
$90 million of the consumers’ funds sub- 
ject to refund. 

The Supreme Court only yesterday 
unanimously moved again to compel the 
FPC to act to protect the public interest 
in adjudicating gas rate cases. 

I sincerely hope the important Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Agencies will put the needle to 
the regulatory agencies to insure that 
they will operate for the public interest. 
For my own part, in my Judiciary Sub- 
committee, if the agencies attempt to 
use Executive privilege—and this is why 
I want to make a record today—I will 
go to the Appropriations Committee, and 
I may even come to the bar of the Sen- 
ate itself, because I think the ruling of 
Attorney General Brownell on Executive 
privilege in 1954 was not so extensive as 
to allow such regulatory agencies to 
claim Executive privilege. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
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been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLANI, the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. McGee], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent because of illnesses in their fam- 
ilies. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senators from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] and [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is detained on official com- 
mittee business, and, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—89 
Aiken Engle Martin 
Allott Ervin McCarthy 
Anderson Frear McNamara 
Bartlett Fulbright Monroney 
Gore Morse 

Bennett Green Morton 
Bible Gruening Moss 
Bridges e Mundt 

ush Hayden Muskie 
Butler Hennings Neuberger 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Prouty 
Cannon Holland Proxmire 
Capehart Hruska Randolph 
Carlson Humphrey Robertson 
Carroll Jackson Russell 
Case, N.J Javits Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Church Jordan Smith 
Clark Keating Sparkman 
Cooper Kefauver Stennis 
Cotton Kennedy Symington 
Curtis Kerr Talmadge 
Dirksen Kuchel Thurmond 
Dodd Langer Wiley 
Douglas Lausche Williams, N. J. 
Dworshak Long Williams, Del 
Eastland Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Mansfield 

NAYS—1 
Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—8 

Goldwater McGee Schoeppel 
Hart Murray Yarborough 
McClellan O'Mahoney 


So the bill (H.R. 7040) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son. Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously made, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to inform Senators that we antici- 
pate no more yea-and-nay votes this 
evening. I think Senators may be free 
to leave the Chamber with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 416, House bill 7176, the 
general Government matters appropria- 
tion bill, with the understanding that it 
will not be discussed until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 7176) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President and sundry gen- 
eral Government agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the appropri- 
ation bill for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, House bill 6769, 
was reported by the committee this 
afternoon, 

I have asked that the printed report 
of the subcommittee be brought to the 
Chamber so that any Senator who de- 
sires to do so may review it. I am in- 
formed that no change was made in the 
amounts contained in the subcommittee 
report. There was some change in lan- 
guage. I believe the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member is familiar with 
the language which was added. 

I hope, before the Senate concludes 
its business today, that any Senator who 
desires to do so will ask for a copy of 
the subcommittee report. I am informed 
that copies will be available at the desk. 
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CONFERENCE TO REVIEW THE 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, on behalf of myself, Mr. Car- 
ROLL, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. JAvITs Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY, Mr. McGee, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
Mr. SYMINGTON, a concurrent resolution 
dealing with world peace through world 
law. The proposal calls for United Na- 
tions Charter review and revision to ad- 
vance the rule of law in the world com- 
munity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). The concurrent 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 52) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 52 


Whereas the basic purpose of the foreign 
policy of the United States is to achieve a 
just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas there can be no such peace with- 
out the development of the rule of law in the 
limited field of war prevention; and 

Whereas peace does not rest on law today 
but on the delicate balance of terror of armed 
force; and 

Whereas the United Nations and other 
international organizations constitute an im- 
portant influence for peace and need to be 
strengthened to achieve the rule of law in 
the world community; and 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly at its tenth session resolved that “a 
general conference to review the charter shall 
be held at an appropriate time“; and ap- 
pointed a “Committee consisting of all the 
members of the United Nations to consider, 
in consultation with the Secretary-General, 
the question of fixing a time and place for 
the Conference, and its organization and pro- 
cedures”; and 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly at its twelfth session resolved to keep 
in being the Committee on Arrangements 
for a Conference for the Purpose of Review- 
ing the Charter, * * * and to request the 
Committee to report, with recommendations, 
to the General Assembly not later than at its 
fourteenth session”; and 

Whereas the said Committee is scheduled 
to meet in the summer of 1959 in advance 
of the fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly to be convened in New York in Sep- 
tember of 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States posi- 
tion at the forthcoming meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for a Conference for 
the Purpose of Reviewing the Charter should 
be that the Committee recommends to the 
fourteenth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly that a charter review con- 
ference be held not later than December 31, 
1962, and that member governments be re- 
quested to prepare recommendations and to 
exchange views with respect to United Na- 
tions Charter review and revision in order to 
facilitate the organization of the said confer- 
ence and to further the chances of its suc- 
cess. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby requested 
to initiate high-level studies in the executive 
branch of the Government to determine what 
changes should be made in the Charter of the 
United Nations, and the charters of other 
international organizations to which the 
United States is a party, to promote a just 
and lasting peace through the development 
of the rule of law in the limited field of war 
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prevention. The President is further re- 
quested to report to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, within twelve months after the 
date of approval to this resolution, the re- 
sults of such studies. 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, on April 
23 I submitted a substantially similar 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) 
on behalf of 14 other Senators and my- 
self, and identical concurrent resolutions 
were submitted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a dozen Members of the 
other body. 

Although the State Department, as ex- 
pected, commented adversely on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 25, and I will dis- 
cuss the Department’s views later, the 
general response to the resolution, both 
in this country and abroad, has been 
most favorable. 

Just 2 weeks ago 46 members of the 
House of Commons, under the leadership 
of Arthur Henderson, sponsored a meas- 
ure containing largely identical language 
to that set forth in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 25 to urge the British Gov- 
ernment to take a position in favor of the 
convening of a U.N. Charter Review Con- 
ference. 

Since Senate Concurrent Resolution 

25 was submitted, a number of construc- 
tive suggestions as to how the resolution 
could be strengthened have been made 
by Charles S. Rhyne, Esq., only recently 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion; Grenville Clark, Esq.; and Prof. 
Louis B. Sohn, of the Harvard Law 
School, who have coauthored a monu- 
mental work published last year, entitled 
“World Peace Through World Law”; and 
other interested persons and groups. 
. Accordingly, I am introducing at this 
time an amended concurrent resolution 
regarding U.N. Charter review on behalf 
of the same 14 Senators who cosponsored 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and myself. The amended resolu- 
tion is also being reintroduced today in 
the House by a large group of sponsors. 
As changed, I am confident that this 
measure will have the backing of the 
American Bar Association and its com- 
mittee on world peace through law, 
which has taken such a commendable 
lead in bringing public attention to bear 
on the need for the development of the 
rule of law in international affairs. 

PRELIMINARY PARAGRAPHS OF RESOLUTION 


The resolution notes first that the 
basic purposes of U.S. foreign policy is 
the achievement of a just and lasting 
peace. This fundamental precept, de- 
clared earlier this year by the Senate 
when it adopted Senator Humpnurey’s 
resolution, Senate Resolution 96, ex- 
pressing support for the Government 
position at Geneva in favoring an en- 
forceable agreement to ban nuclear tests, 
bears reiteration by Congress, in view of 
the constant distortion of our aims by 
our adversaries. 

Secondly, the resolution states that 
there can be no just and lasting peace 
without the development of the rule of 
law in the field of war prevention. The 
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same premise was stated by President 
Eisenhower on October 31, 1956: 


There can be no peace without law. 


John Foster Dulles voiced the same 
point in the last major speech he made 
before his fatal illness: 

We seek peace, of course, but we seek it in 
the only dependable way—the substitution 
of justice and law for force. 


In the context of the resolution the 
word “law” necessarily implies the for- 
mulation and recognition of a body of 
rules and procedures of uniform and 
universal applicability, and the organi- 
zation of judicial tribunals and other 
agencies by which the law can be ap- 
plied. The phrase “rule of law” is in- 
tended to emphasize that the law in 
question is capable of enforcement, as 
distinguished from a mere set of prin- 
ciples and prohibitions which are desir- 
able to observe but can be breached with 
impunity because of the lack of legal 
enforcement machinery. 

In summary, the phrase “rule of law” 
means “enforcible world law.” 

The changes in the United Nations 
and the governmental structures of the 
members of world community which will 
have to be made to achieve the rule of 
law must be faced up to and made, I 
suggest, in all seriousness, or our chil- 
dren will have to resign themselves to 
live under the constant fear of immi- 
nent destruction. 

This is going to take a lot of new 
thinking. It is time we started on it. 
It is going to have to sweep away a lot 
of cobwebs of conventional wisdom and 
the traditional point of view. This will 
be hard to do, but we had better do it 
pretty quickly, Mr. President, or the 
present nuclear arms race may reach its 
awful but logical conclusion. 

The resolution recognizes the rule of 
law as a goal only in the limited field of 
war prevention. This is not world gov- 
ernment. This is not international 
creeping socialism. This is not a 
utopian effort to bring about a condi- 
tion of events which many people think 
would be undesirable, anyway. This is 
a hardheaded effort by hardheaded 
people to find some feasible and prac- 
tical way of bringing about world peace. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
bring about the enforcible interdiction 
of violence or the threat thereof as a 
means for resolving international dis- 
putes. Matters not directly connected 
with the maintenance of peace; such as 
the regulation of international trade, 
immigration and all domestic pursuits 
are outside the scope of the measure 
proposed. 

The third paragraph of the resolu- 
tion borrows a phrase of Albert Wohl- 
stetter’s and acknowledges that peace 
in the world today rests primarly on the 
delicate balance of terror of “armed 
force” rather than on law. | History 
serves to remind us that power-balances 
tend to become imbalances, and recent 
scientific developments in instruments of 
destruction leave no one in doubt as to 
the reality of the growing “terror” of 
existing war machines. These features 
compel thinking men everywhere to seek 
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ways to end the world’s reliance on mu- 
tual terror to keep the peace. 

Now, it would have immediately oc- 
curred to any Senator who might have 
heard my words—and, of course, there 
are none on the floor except my good 
friend from Maine [Mr. Musxre], who is 
in the Presiding Officer’s chair but 
what about Russia? She will never go 
for this. Why do we bother?” 

I ask my friend from Maine, who I am 
delighted to say is listening to me, in- 
stead of doing his homework, as he might 
easily be doing, to withhold his judg- 
ment for a few moments, and I promise 
I will come to that question a little later. 

That this resolution is designed to 
strengthen the U.N. and not to derogate 
from it is recognized in the fourth 
clause of the preamble. Unquestion- 
ably, the U.N. is a vital influence for 
peace in the world today, and the fact 
that spokesmen of nations, no matter 
how hostile, can talk to each other 
across a table rather than across barbed 
wire acts as an all-important safety 
valve for national sentiments and preju- 
dices. It is just as clear, however, and 
perhaps more so to the friends of the 
U.N. than to its opponents, that the con- 
stitutional shackles and limitations now 
contained in the charter make the U.N. 
ineffective when the big powers of the 
world threaten the peace. 

HISTORY OF CHARTER REVIEW 


The other three preliminary para- 
graphs of the resolution set forth the 
history of the United States and the U.N. 
as regards charter review and the rea- 
sons why the subject is timely at pres- 
ent. 

Section 3 of article 109 of the U.N. 
Charter states: 

If (a charter review) conference has not 
been held before the 10th annual session of 
the General Assembly following the coming 
into force of the present charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of the 
General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of 
the members of the General Assembly and 
by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 


So, Mr. President, the calling of a U.N. 
Charter review conference is not subject 
to veto. If a majority of the members 
of the General Assembly and seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council voted for 
the calling of such a conference, it would 
automatically be called. 

No action having been taken in the 
interim, charter review was placed on the 
agenda for the 10th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which convened in New 
York in 1955. With the United States 
taking the lead, the General Assembly 
resolved by a vote of 43 to 6, with 9 
abstentions, that a general conference 
to review the charter shall be held at an 
appropriate time.” 

The appropriate time has not come 
yet. 

A committee consisting of all members 
of the U.N. was created “to consider, in 
consultation with the Secretary Gen- 
eral, the question of fixing a time and 
place for the conference, and its organ- 
ization and procedures. The commit- 
tee was instructed to report to the Gen- 
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eral Assembly no later than the 14th 
session to be convened in 1957.” 

In June of 1957, the so-called commit- 
tee on arrangements met, and the mem- 
bers decided to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its 12th session, that 
the committee be kept in being and be 
requested to report not later than the 
14th session, but no date for the char- 
ter review conference was set. 

The 12th session of the General As- 
sembly convened in October of 1957 and 
did what the committee on arrange- 
ments had suggested. 

The U.N. Committee on Arrangements 
will meet again, probably early in Sep- 
tember, to determine whether to recom- 
mend to the 14th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly which will be con- 
vened in New York shortly thereafter, 
that a charter review conference be held. 
Before the original Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 25 was introduced by my col- 
leagues and me in April, I was advised 
that no special consideration was being 
given in the State Department to the 
substantive issue of the charter review, 
and I was advised further that the De- 
partment was planning to state the U.S. 
position as being against the calling of a 
review conference at the coming meet- 
ing of the U.N. Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

TWO SECTIONS OF THE RESOLUTION 


Thus the resolution contains two 
major points: First, that it is the sense 
of Congress that the U.S. position at the 
coming meeting of the Committee on 
Arrangements should be that the com- 
mittee recommend to the 14th session 
of the U.N. General Assembly that a 
charter review conference be held not 
later than December 31, 1962; and sec- 
ond, that the President be requested to 
initiate high level studies in the execu- 
tive branch to be concluded within the 
next 12 months of the adoption of the 
resolution to determine what changes 
should be made in the Charter of the U.N. 
and other international organizations to 
which we belong “to promote a just and 
lasting peace through the development 
of the rule of law in the limited field 
of war prevention.” 

The substance of the two parts of the 
amended resolution, other than for an 
extension of the dates involved, is 
largely unchanged from the form in 
which the resolution was introduced in 


April. 
STATE DEPARTMENT'S POSITION 


As I stated earlier, the State Depart- 
ment’s position on the resolution was ad- 
verse. The letter containing the de- 
partment’s comments includes the fol- 
lowing statements: 

(1) (The Department) does not consider 
‘enforceable world law’ a realistic goal in 
the present situation. 


Mr. President, I depart from my pre- 
pared text to comment that this seems 
to me to be a shocking admission by the 
State Department, presumably endorsed 
by the President of the United States. 
It is shocking particularly in view of the 
President’s comment I cited earlier to 
the effect that there can be no peace 
without the rule of law. Does this mean 
that there can be no peace, period? If 
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it does not mean that, why can we not 
use our influence to make enforcible 
world law a realistic goal in the present 
world situation by taking the initiative 
to bring it about? Mr. President, in- 
stead of sitting back on our heels as we 
have done so often in the last 6% years, 
and instead of saying “no” while the 
Russians say nyet“ as we face each 
other across the table, with no construc- 
tive results, I suggest we have an obli- 
gation, in view of the history and tra- 
dition of our country and the many 
protestations of the desire of our Goy- 
ernment to find a way of achieving 
world peace through world law, to get 
off our heels and on our toes and take 
the initiative in this field. 

I return to my prepared text and to 
the points raised by the State Depart- 
ment in its letter of opposition to the 
resolution: 

(2) To revise the charter (as proposed in 
the resolution) is not feasible at this junc- 
ture; 

(3) * * There is * * nothing to in- 
dicate that the present international cli- 
mate is any more favorable to constructive 
review (than in 1957 or 1955); 

(4) (The Department noted) the Soviet 
Union's strong opposition to any review con- 
ference; (and) 

(5) Present circumstances * * * do not 
* * * warrant the institution at this time 
of further high-level studies in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in connec- 
tion with charter review. 


Parenthetically again, Mr. President, 
this means not only does the Department 
not want to propose a revision to the 
United Nations Charter in the interest 
of preserving world peace through law, 
but also it does not even want to study 
the subject. This to me, Mr. President, 
is almost equally as shocking as the first 
position taken by the State Department, 
to which I referred earlier. 

The executive report concluded that 
“the Department is not currently dis- 
posed to favor a decision by the 14th 
General Assembly on the date of a Re- 
view Conference,” but it promised to take 
soundings with friendly nations to de- 
termine their estimate of the situation 
before taking a final position. 

Mr. President, when will the U.N. 
Charter review be realistic or feasible? 
When will the appropriate time be at 
hand? Must we wait until the Soviet 
Union takes a similar position? Must 
we wait and until we are all blown up or 
succumb to radioactivity, dispersed 
through the atmosphere as the result of 
the detonation of atomic or hydrogen 
bombs? 

I suggest, Mr. President, that as the 
leader of the Western World. an afflrma- 
tive U.S. position on this vital long-range 
subject can bring about the “appropriate 
time” and that there is no point in mak- 
ing timid soundings among our smaller 
friends who inevitably look to us for the 
lead in matters of such importance to the 
free world. 

Mr. President, I submit further that 
the question of the Soviet opposition 
should have no bearing whatsoever on 
our own determination and advocacy of 
what is right and proper in this or any 
other sphere of endeavor. As I stated 
before, the U.S. S. R. has no veto power 
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over the convening of a charter review 
conference which can be called by the 
simple majority vote of the members of 
the General Assembly with the concur- 
rence of 7 of the 11 members of the Se- 
curity Council. True, the U.S.S.R. would 
not have to ratify the changes recom- 
mended, but if the Soviet chose to take 
the course of refusing to accept sound 
organizational changes in the U.N. de- 
signed to promote the rule of law to pre- 
vent war, it could do so only at the suf- 
ferance of hostile world opinion. 

Some fear that any change in the U.N. 
would be for the worse and that a char- 
ter review conference might weaken 
rather than strengthen the U.N. If this 
were the case, U.S. ratification would 
not be forthcoming, and the organiza- 
tion would remain as it is at present 
because of the provisions of section 2 of 
article 109. 

Perhaps the most disturbing point in 
the official report, however, is the state- 
ment that— 

The Department sees no likelihood that 
agreement could be reached among govern- 
ments in the foreseeable future on that 
relinquishment of national sovereignty in- 
volved in this concept (of world law) or 
that any effort in this direction would prove 
generally acceptable, either here or abroad. 


I emphasize the word “here.” 

The only way to reconcile that state- 
ment with the President’s pronounce- 
ment that “there can be no peace with- 
out law” is to assume that the State 
Department has decided that there can 
be no peace “in the foreseeable future.” 
The 29 Members of Congress who have 
sponsored this resolution today refuse to 
accept that prophecy of doom. 

Mr. President, let me suggest that the 
Officials at 2lst and E Streets confine 
their prognosis as to what will be publicly 
acceptable with respect to U.N. reorgani- 
zation to foreign countries. When the 
Department presumes to say that some- 
thing will not be “generally acceptable” 
to the American people in its communi- 
cations to Congress, I suggest that it is 
lacking in diplomacy. I contend that 
the people of this country are coming to 
a realization that unfettered sovereignty 
to use force and violence to settle in- 
ternational disputes is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing. We represent 6 percent 
of the world’s peoples. With our un- 
fettered sovereignty, we could not help 
the peoples of Hungary and Tibet. Ac- 
ceptance of the rule of law could have 
done so. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are not going to be able to help 
the people of West Berlin in the long 
run unless we can advance in the rule 
of law in the field of war prevention to 
replace the rule of terror under which 
we live. 

Finally, I note that the Department’s 
letter commenting on the resolution 
mentioned the intensive study of the 
problems of the charter review by a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1954 and 1955. Those 
studies under the leadership of the late 
Senator George, and Senators Holland 
and Wiley do indeed serve as a milestone 
in the consideration of the problems in 
this field. To a large degree, however, 
I would point out that the final report 
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of that subcommittee as reported by the 
parent committee—almost half of the 
members of which have since left the 
Senate—merely provides an index to the 
pitfalls in the area and not a set of con- 
crete guides for us to follow 5 years later. 

There is all the difference in the 
world, of course, between a legislative 
committee study and an executive study 
based on the realizable goals of the im- 
mediate future. I would dispute the 
beaurocratese contained in the report 
of May 19, that the Department has 
borne constantly in mind the desirabil- 
ity of strengthening the U.N. and has 
devoted continuing study to all pro- 
posals advanced toward that end. 

Who has been conducting these con- 
tinuing studies, and what have they 
come up with? Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that there are no continuing studies, 
and that the Department has probably 
done no more to consider U.N. Charter 
review in recent years than to charge a 
couple of underlings with the duty, 
among many other duties, of gathering 
material dealing with the subject. 

In a letter dated April 3, prior to the 
introduction of this resolution, which I 
received from the Department, it was 
stated that: 

Since no date for a (charter review) con- 
ference has yet been set, no special consider- 
ation is presently being given to the sub- 
stantive issues of charter review. 


I submit that it is high time special 
consideration and intensive study at 
the highest levels of the Department 
and other offices of the executive be 
undertaken to determine the U.S. posi- 
tion on charter review. The Executive 
views should be submitted to Congress 
which can advise our policymakers as 
to the validity of their proposals. 

I feel confident that this is a field in 
which Congress can and must take the 
initiative. This resolution does not call 
for the founding of the millenium. It 
does ask that the United States cham- 
pion the cause of charter review in 
the world community to promote the 
rule of law which is the indispensable 
foundation for a just and lasting peace. 

I request that the resolution be per- 
mitted to lie on the desk for 1 week so 
that additional Senators, who care to 
do so, may be permitted to cosponsor. 
the proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I could 
not agree with him more than I agree 
with him in the speech he has made this 
afternoon on the subject matter of 
the need for greater U.S. demon- 
strable support of a rule of law for the 
settlement of international disputes 
which threaten peace. That is what it 
adds up to. I consider it an honor and 
privilege to be associated as one of the 
cosponsors of the Senator’s resolution. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to have the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon as a 
cosponsor, and I wish to express my 
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particular gratitude to him for the views 
he has just expressed. He is one of our 
great Senate constitutional lawyers, with 
a knowledge of world organizations. He 
serves on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, where these matters come up 
from time to time. He is in a position 
to assess the vision and imagination and 
forward-looking thinking of the State 
Department during the last 6% years. 
I hope that new leadership in the State 
Department will come up with something 
new, something with imagination, which 
will get us off dead center, and which will 
be sound and in the best interest of 
world peace and of the American people. 
I thank him for his helpful comment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. There is one phase of 
the Senator's speech, as I heard it, which 
I wish to emphasize specifically. As the 
Senator knows, since 1945 I have, from 
time to time in the Senate, urged greater 
support on the part of the United States 
of the application of the Vandenberg 
concept of a rule of law for the settle- 
ment of disputes which threaten peace. 
I happen to be the author of the so-called 
World Court resolution of 1945, to which 
was attached the Connally amendment. 

This amendment has been interpreted, 
in effect, as preventing the exercise of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the World 
Court in any case in which one of the 
parties litigant objects. I have always 
said that that is a misinterpretation of 
the resolution of 1945. Whether any 
specific issue involves a domestic ques- 
tion is itself subject to the interpreta- 
tion of the Court. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and I, 
as lawyers appearing before a court, may 
challenge the jurisdiction of the court; 
but the court itself has the inherent 
power to determine, so far as its position 
is concerned, whether under the law and 
facts it has jurisdiction. 

I quite agree that it was a mistake to 
adopt the Connally amendment. I op- 
posed it in 1945. I have suggested, time 
and time again, that we ought to com- 
pletely clarify the picture by its elimina- 
tion. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey!] has such a proposal pending 
in the Senate now. I think it should be 
adopted. 

But the point which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania made, and which I think 
needs to be stressed in American discus- 
sion these days, is the point of sover- 
eignty. It is a very delicate point, be- 
cause so Many people really do not know 
what the word “sovereignty” means. In 
my judgment, if there is any concept 
which has become a sacred cow in inter- 
national relations discussions, it is the 
question of sovereignty. We need, as a 
Nation, it seems to me, to face up to the 
fact that we have now entered that 
period in history in which any question 
which, in fact, threatens the peace of 
the world simply must not be allowed to 
be a question which any nation can re- 
serve unto itself alone under the concept 
of sovereignty so as to prevent the appli- 
cation of a rule of law, 
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I am quite familiar with the inaction 
of the State Department for some years 
past in regard to strengthening the 
United Nations. I am very sad about 
what will be, in my judgment, an inevita- 
ble decision of history against the United 
States. I think history will record that 
we did not live up to our responsibilities 
in recent years to strengthen a system 
of international justice through law; but 
that, to the contrary, on incident after 
incident, we, the United States, have 
been guilty of circumventing the United 
Nations rather than strengthening the 
United Nations. That is why in somany 
parts of the world today we are consid- 
ered as serious a threat to the peace of 
the world as is Russia—I am sad to say, 
in my opinion, with good cause; good 
cause because so frequently we have 
weakened the United Nations by our cir- 
cumventing it. Opportunity after op- 
portunity has been presented to us to 
demonstrate to the world that it is Russia 
and not the United States which wants 
to refuse to comply with the rules of 
reason through the application of a sys- 
tem of law to settle disputes. 

We have such an opportunity on our 
doorstep now—the world discussion as 
to whether there will be, eventually, a 
summit conference. I am for dragging 
Russia out into the open before the glare 
of world opinion every time we get a 
chance to do so, to demonstrate to the 
world who it is that really seeks peaceful 
procedure. But I suggest that one of the 
best ways in which we could strengthen 
the United Nations would be for the 
leaders of the Western Powers to show 
this whole thing as a potential danger 
which threatens the peace of the world. 
Therefore, it no longer is within the pre- 
rogative of Russia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States to presume 
that we will decide the question our way. 
We should say to mankind, through the 
representations of the nations in the 
United Nations, that it is a problem of 
mankind now; that we will go to a sum- 
mit conference, but let that summit con- 
ference be carried out now under the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations. 

If we really want to strengthen the 
system of settling international disputes 
by the application of a rule of law, here 
is our chance, because I think the 
Geneva Conference shows very well that 
we are not getting very far in trying to 
settle questions by negotiations between 
the immediate disputants. We had 
better get the matter before the bar of 
international justice. Here, I think, is 
an opportunity for the State Department 
to demonstrate that there may be a 
broader outlook than it has demon- 
strated for some time past in regard to 
the application of the principles of a rule 
of law for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his most helpful com- 
ments. I am in accord with practically 
all of them, and certainly with those 
referring to the importance of our reso- 
lution. 

Before I close, I may state that per- 
haps the resolution has more steam be- 
hind it than many Members of this 
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body and the press might think. Four 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations are cosponsors: The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy]. I think it also is of some 
importance that another cosponsor is 
one of the leading authorities in the 
Senate—indeed, in the country—on the 
state of the Nation’s defense—the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

I think that with those backers, the 
resolution is entitled to receive serious 
consideration. I know that my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations who have cosponsored it will 
do their best to help me get hearings on 
the resolution before this session of the 
86th Congress is adjourned, . 

Mr. President, during the course of 
my remarks, I had occasion to refer to 
the official letter written by the State 
Department to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
under date of May 19, 1959, expressing 
the opposition of the Department to the 
resolution. Having first cleared the 
matter with the Senator from Arkansas, 
and having received his permission to 
make the letter public, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed it this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1959. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am glad to 
have the opportunity to comment on the 
Senate concurrent resolution enclosed with 
your letter of May 7, 1959, to Secretary Herter. 

The Department of State shares the con- 
cern reflected in this resolution and itself 
regards the development and strengthening 
of the world system of law among States as 
an essential element in the achievement of a 
just and lasting peace. At the same time it 
recognizes that real progress in developing 
the world system of law is conditional on the 
possibility of obtaining widespread agree- 
ment among the governments of the world on 
the concrete steps to be taken toward this 
end, and it does not consider “enforceable 
world law” a realistic goal in the present 
world situation. The Department sees no 
likelihood that agreement could be reached 
among governments in the foreseeable future 
on that relinquishment of national sover- 
eignty inyolved in this concept or that any 
effort in this direction would prove generally 
acceptable, either here or abroad. 

The Department realizes of course that the 
United Nations is not a perfect instrument. 
It continues to believe, however, that in the 
present world situation, the United Nations 
offers the best instrumentality through 
which we and other nations can work toward 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace 
and that to attempt so to revise the charter 
as to change the basic character of the United 
Nations is not feasible at this juncture. 

This Government has consistently favored 
the idea of charter review and was a cospon- 
sor of the 10th General Assembly resolution 
that “a general conference to review the 
charter shall be held at an appropriate time.” 
It has also recognized, however, that an in- 
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ternational political climate favorable to 
careful and dispassionate consideration of 
the charter in light of experience is required 
if the potential benefits of charter review are 
to be fully realized. The 10th General As- 
sembly’s resolution therefore explicitly states 
that review of the charter is desirable “un- 
der auspicious international circumstances.” 
It was the consensus at both the 10th and 
12th sessions of the General Assembly that 
such circumstances did not then prevail, and 
there is, regrettably, nothing to indicate that 
the present international climate is any more 
favorable to constructive review. 

The Department, therefore, is not cur- 
rently disposed to favor a decision by the 
14th General Assembly on the date of a re- 
view conference. However, before taking a 
final position on this matter, the Department 
would wish to consult with friendly United 
Nations members to ascertain their estimate 
of the situation, and to reconsider its own 
estimate should there appear to be substan- 
tial support for the holding of a review con- 
ference in the near future. Not only is such 
support essential to the success of any review 
conference, but in its absence, this Govern- 
ment's motivation in pressing for a decision 
on the date for a conference is more than 
likely to be seriously questioned by many 
United Nations members in view of the So- 
viet Union’s strong opposition to any review 
conference, The U.S.S.R., which has a veto 
(as has the United States) over the adoption 
of any charter amendments has blocked the 
possibility of any constructive activity at 
present by seeking to link charter amend- 
ment with the totally unrelated question of 
representation of the Chinese Communists 
in the United Nations. 

You will recall that in 1954 and 1955 a 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee gave intensive study to the 
problem of charter review, issuing its final 
report in April 1956. During this same pe- 
riod, the Department of State undertook a 
detailed review of the charter in light of 10 
years’ experience with operations under it. 
Since then, the Department has borne con- 
stantly in mind the desirability of strength- 
ening the United Nations and has devoted 
continuing study to all proposals advanced 
toward this end. It has consulted with pri- 
vate organizations undertaking studies in 
this fleld and also with other United Nations 
members, in connection with the General 
Assembly Committee on Arrangements for a 
Charter Review Conference and the General 
Assembly’s own periodic consideration of the 
question of charter review. Further inten- 
sive study will have to be given to this ques- 
tion by the Department, in consultation 
with the Congress and other United Nations 
members, when it is the consensus of the 
United Nations membership that the appro- 
priate time and the auspicious international 
circumstances for holding a review confer- 
ence, referred to in the 10th General Assem- 
bly’s resolution, have arrived. Present cir- 
cumstances, however, do not, in the Depart- 
ment's view, warrant the initiation at this 
time of further high-level studies in the 
executive branch of the Government in con- 
nection with charter review. 

In response to his letter, the Department 
has also communicated its views on the con- 
current resolution to Dr. Thomas E. Morgan 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


SMALL BUSINESS TIMBER SET- 
ASIDE PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Small Business Administration was au- 
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thorized by the Small Business Act of 
1958 to make set-asides of things sold 
by the Government. Because of the par- 
ticular interest in my State as to the 
operation of this program, I would like 
to make this report on the operation of 
the program so far. 

The report was prepared for me at my 
request by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. So far, nationwide timber sales 
involving about 82% million out of over 
$100 million annual business conducted 
by the Forest Service have been set aside 
for competitive bidding by small busi- 
ness. The great bulk of these set-asides 
have taken place in California. To date, 
only two sales involving set-asides have 
been made on national forests in Oregon. 

Lately, I have received a number of 
suggestions from people in my State that 
a field hearing be held on how this pro- 
gram is going to work, and the SBA has 
agreed to do this. 

I am pleased that the SBA has been 
able to move ahead effectively and care- 
fully on the set-aside program. At this 
point it is not possible to evaluate 
whether these sales would have been 
purchased by small business anyway. It 
is my hope that, as experience develops, 
some evaluation will be made. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port by the Small Business Administra- 
tion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATUS OF TIMBER SET-ASIDES 

The Forest Service usually operates on 6- 
month schedules for planning timber sales 
in each forest. In most instances, sales were 
advertised for the months of May and June 
so it became difficult to effect set-asides on 
such sales. However, the SBA specialists did 
visit the forests in most States to review the 
cutting programs for the first 6 months of 
the calendar year with the following results: 

SBA REGION XIII 

Oregon: Umpqua National Forest, two set- 
asides—one in May and June; value un- 
known; final report not received. 

Washington: Snoqualmie National Forest, 
two set-asides in May; value unknown; final 
report not received. 

SBA REGION XII 

No set-asides were made for May and June 
1959, however for the 6-month period of 
July to December 1959, the following results 
took place: 

California: 

Tahoe National Forest, four set-asides, 
value $202,700. 

Stanislaus National Forest, four set-asides, 
value $153,000. 

Eldorado National Forest, 
value $50,000. 

Sierra National Forest, 
value $74,500. 

Plumas National Forest, four set-asides, 
value $705,000. 

Six Rivers National Forest, two set-asides, 
value $450,000. 

Klamath National Forest, one set-aside, 
value $65,000. 

Lassen National Forest, four set~-asides, 
value $340,000. 

SBA REGION xx 

No set-asides were made for May and June 
1959. However, it would appear that out of 
37 national forests in this area, 7 forests will 


one set-aside, 


five set-asides, 
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justify the initiation of set-asides during 
July to December 1959. The forests are 
located as follows: Two in Arizona, one in 
Utah, one in Wyoming, one in New Mexico, 
and one in South Dakota. 


SBA REGION X 

Arkansas: 

Ouachita National Forest, five set-asides 
made out in 14 sales for months of May 
and June 1959, value about $300,000. 

Ozark National Forest, no set- asides 
seemed ed. 

Texas: No set-asides seemed justified for 
May and June 1959. 

Louisiana: No set-asides seemed justified 
for May and June 1959. 

SBA REGION VII 


Great Lakes area: No set-asides seemed 
justified at this time. 


SBA REGION VI 


Kentucky: Cumberland National Forest, 
no stumpage sales of any real value are being 
advertised during months of May and June 
1959, 

SBA REGIONS IV AND V 


In time available only forests in South 
Carolina and Georgia were visited. No set- 
asides seemed justified in these forests for 
May and June 1959. 


SBA REGION It 


Pennsylvania: Allegheny National Forest, 
all sales are small. There appears to be no 
conflict of interest between large and small 
mills in purchase of Federal timber. Set- 
asides do not seem justified at this time. 

The Bureau of Land Management has just 
completed its regulations to cover the new 
program. Manual changes covering the pro- 
cedures will be issued to the field this 
month. SBA personnel will discuss the need 
for set-asides of Federal timber on O. & C. 
lands and public domain during the month 
of June 1959 for the next 6 months. 

During June and July, SBA personnel will 
visit the national forests for the same pur- 
pose—to review the next 6 months’ cutting 
program where it has not been considered 
already, as in California for three forests. 

May 29, 1959. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH: WHEAT MAR- 
KETING QUOTA AND PRICE SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, when I was in West Virginia, 
@ yea-and-nay vote was had on the 
wheat marketing and quota price sup- 
port program. 

The question was on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson] that the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House and agree to the same. 

Inadvertently, at the time of that 
vote, an announcement was not included 
as to how I would have voted had I been 
present. It is my purpose always to 
have the Recorp reflect my conviction 
on all yea-and-nay votes. 

I desire now to state for the RECORD 
that, had I been present on that particu- 
lar rollcall, I would have voted “yea.” 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 15, I announced the com- 
mencement of hearings on proposed leg- 
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islation pending before the Subcommit- 
tee on Small Business, of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I am chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Yesterday, 
the subcommittee began the hearings 
with the testimony of Mr. Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration. 

In view of the interest of the Senate 
in the problems of small business, and 
in view of the fact that many Senators 
are extremely busy with the many com- 
mittee meetings and Senate sessions 
continuously in process, several promi- 
nent Senators suggested to me that it 
might serve the convenience of the Sen- 
ate if I made a brief report on the 
hearings. 

Mr. Barnes testified for more than 5 
hours on yesterday. His testimony con- 
sisted of a general review of the activ- 
ities of the agency under its two basic 
acts. These are the Small Business Act 
and the Small Business Investment Act. 
There has been a very considerable in- 
terest in the progress of the new small 
business investment bank bill. 

One of the other important new pro- 
grams of the Small Business Administra- 
tion is the one which is designed to as- 
sist small firms to obtain more research 
and development contracts. This pro- 
vision originated in an amendment to 
the Small Business Act offered in com- 
mittee by the Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. 

Mr. Barnes reported that for the first 
9 months of the fiscal year 1959, con- 
tracts for research and development in 
the amount of $12,603,149 were set aside 
for exclusive awards to small business. 
This is, of course, a very small portion 
of the total amount spent by the Gov- 
ernment for research and development, 
According to a recent Wall Street 
Journal article, the Department of De- 
fense alone has a budget of about $3 
billion for “research, development and 
evaluation.” Of course, the contract 
awards in this field to small business con- 
cerns are not limited to the amount un- 
der the SBA’s set-aside. 

Participation of small business con- 
cerns in Government research and de- 
velopment contracts is extremely im- 
portant. These contracts are often fol- 
lowed by procurement contracts, and 
they also may result in products for pri- 
vate use which may be extremely profit- 
able. 

The Small Business Administration 
seems genuinely interested in promoting 
this program, and the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman will watch its de- 
velopment with great interest. 

Mr. Barnes also testified that the 
agency had made progress in the field 
of procurement contracts set aside for 
small business. He stated that during 
the first 9 months of the fiscal year 1959, 
as compared with a similar period for 
last year, a 14 percent increase had taken 
place in the dollar amount of procure- 
ment set-asides for small business con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Barnes also gave a résumé of the 
Small Business Administration business 
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loan program. ‘This program has shown 
a considerable increase in the fiscal year 
1959. In the first 11 months of this 
period the agency received 9,311 appli- 
cations for loans, compared to 7,053 in 
the same period in 1958. This repre- 
sents an increase of 32 percent. Mr. 
Barnes assigned five factors for this in- 
crease: First, increase in public aware- 
ness of the SBA programs; second, 
action on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to tighten private credit; 
third, recovery from the recession, re- 
fiected in the formation of new small 
business concerns; fourth, acceleration 
in private bank credit, filling the port- 
folios of private banks and turning small 
businesses with lowest priorities on term 
loans to the Small Business Administra- 
tion; and fifth, what Mr. Barnes de- 
scribes as the “extremely favorable loan 
rate of the SBA.” 

As to the last factor, Senators will re- 
member that the Small Business Act of 
1958 established a maximum rate of 51⁄2 
percent, lowered from the previous 6 
percent maximum rate. 

Mr. Barnes testified to the fact that, as 
private interests rates have been moving 
upward, the 5½ percent maximum rate 
fixed by Congress becomes more attrac- 
tive to small business borrowers. 

Mr. Barnes repeated his testimony of 
last year in opposition to the interest 
rate ceiling. He stated that “a loan 
policy board should set the interest rates, 
and there should be flexibility in the 
setting of rates to match what else is 
done in the Treasury or the Federal Re- 
serve Board or the money market gen- 
erally.” 

Mr. Barnes’ testimony is another in- 
dication of the administration’s consist- 
ent position that interest rates in both 
the private money markets and under 
Government lending programs should be 
increased. 

It is also interesting to note that his 
testimony is further proof of the well- 
known fact that in periods of tight 
money and high interest rates, small 
businesses are more directly affected 
than are other elements of the economy. 

The other day I called attention to 
this fact—namely, that the Administra- 
tor of the small business program is 
pressing for an increase in interest 
rates—a pattern which has been estab- 
lished throughout this administration. 
But I think nowhere is it likely to be 
more damaging to the free-enterprise 
system than in its effect upon small 
business. 

Mr. Barnes stated that the delin- 
quency record on business loans has been 
good. He reported that through March 
only 35 business loans have been charged 
off, with a resulting principal loss of 
$465,814, which is about one-tenth of 
1 percent of the total amount disbursed. 

Incidentally, that is about one-sixth 
of the experience private commercial 
banks have had as to their loans. 

As of the same date, 347 loans were 
in liquidation, with an unpaid prin- 
cipal balance of approximately $10.2 
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million. The collateral to be liquidated 
should reduce the ultimate loss to the 
Government to approximately $5.3 mil- 
lion. This, coupled with the losses re- 
corded through March 1959, would 
amount to about $5.8 million, or about 
1.3 percent of the agency’s share of 
loans disbursed. 

That would mean at that point the 
losses would be about twice as great as 
the losses suffered by commercial banks. 
Nevertheless, over the years, in view of 
the kind of loans the Small Business 
Administration is required to make un- 
der the law, it is what might be regarded 
by objective observers as a good record. 

Only the fact that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is limited in the 
amount it can charge for interest rates, 
it seems to me, causes the red ink which 
the Small Business Administration is 
likely to show. It will be in the red this 
year, the Administrator said. Operating 
at a deficit is necessary so long as the 
interest rates are held down, and Con- 
gress requires the agency to hold the 
interest rates down, and I very strongly 
think Congress should require the Small 
Business Administration to hold the in- 
terest rates down. 

Last year the Small Business Act was 
amended to provide for an entirely new 
program, in which the Small Business 
Administration is authorized to make 
grants to State agencies, State develop- 
ment corporations, colleges, and univer- 
sities for studies and research concern- 
ing the managing, financing, and operat- 
ing of small business concerns. The 
availability of the grants is limited to 
one within a State in any one year, in 
an amount not to exceed $40,000. Mr. 
Barnes reports that more than 100 ap- 
plications for grants for this fiscal year 
have been received from the 49 States, 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Several of these grants 
have recently been made. 

The testimony of the Administration 
was in favor of an increase in the re- 
volving fund of the SBA by $200 mil- 
lion—from $900 million to $1,100 mil- 
lion. The rate of increase in business 
loan activities seems to support this re- 
quest as being necessary in fiscal 1960. 

One of the interesting developments 
in the hearings was the presentation of 
charts showing the growth in the funds 
committed under the business loan pro- 
gram. In other words, the so-called re- 
volving fund of the SBA has not yet 
reached the point where additions to it 
are no longer necessary, and it was Mr. 
Barnes’ estimate that it will not reach 
this stage until approximately $850 mil- 
lion is disbursed. At the present rate 
of increase in commitments, this would 
occur in about the year 1966 or 1967. 
This steady growth can be explained in 
part by the fact that the SBA is only 
approximately 6 years old. The aver- 
age maturity of its business loans is ap- 
proximately 6 years. Thus, not all the 
loans disbursed, even in the beginning 
of the agency’s existence, have fully ma- 
tured. These are other factors which 
enter into this steady, relentless growth, 
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including the growth in the economy it- 
self and increases in the costs of capital 
expansion. In all fairness, I should also 
add that the Congress itself has ex- 
panded the programs administered by 
the Small Business Administration. 
Nevertheless, it is my intention more 
fully to examine into this growth, in an 
attempt to determine what its implica- 
tions are for the future. 

I think anyone viewing these charts 
may well agree that this is a case of 
creeping bureaucracy of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, growing to a size 
which Congress did not in the first in- 
stance intend, and perhaps which it does 
not now intend. Unless we carefully 
watch this growing agency, it is per- 
fectly possible that in the coming years 
it may achieve a far greater size than 
those of us who believe in a free enter- 
prise system would desire. 

Mr. Barnes opposed the enactment of 
several bills which would result in en- 
larging the agency’s program for making 

r loans. These bills would au- 
thorize the agency to make disaster 
loans to persons receiving economic in- 
jury due to the Federal urban renewal 
and highway programs and our foreign 
trade policy. Mr. Barnes also opposed 
a bill which would amend the definition 
of a small business to include, among 
other things, a corporation engaged in 
raising agricultural products for sale. 
Mr. Barnes could not give the Admin- 
istration’s views on a proposed amend- 
ment designed to improve the oppor- 
tunity of small business concerns to par- 
ticipate in the Government's procure- 
ment program, 

This is a part in which I think there 
is far more interest than in any other 
part of the testimony of Mr. Barnes. 

One of the most important acts of the 
last Congress was the formulation of 
the programs under the Small Business 
Investment Act. The principal feature 
of the act contemplates the formation 
of new private financial institutions, to 
function as small business investment 
companies. Mr. Barnes stated that the 
public interest in these investment com- 
panies is gratifying. From September 1, 
1958, through January 31, 1959, the 
agency answered 13,000 letters and in- 
quiries on the new program. In Janu- 
ary alone they answered 8,000. 

The Small Business Administration 
has held meetings all across the country 
explaining this program, and some 10,000 
people have attended these meetings. 

Nevertheless, real progress has been 
slow—too slow, I think, in the judgment 
of anyone who is favoring the program 
we introduced last year. 

At present 15 investment companies 
have been licensed by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Mr. Barnes stated 
that they have received as of June 18, 
1959, 89 applications or proposals of 
companies with a total capital of $32,- 
590,783. However, he estimates that 
there are 200 to 300 companies now in 
various stages of formation, and he also 
estimates that there will be about 200 
companies licensed this calendar year. 
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Mr. Barnes, incidentally, in the course 
of his testimony, said he expected that 
eventually several thousand of these 
companies would be organized. This, of 
course, would be significant. There are 
now 16,000 commercial banks. If there 
are several thousand of these organized, 
the impact on our institutions can be 
seen. The fact is that small business in 
the next few years, if this legislation 
works out, will have a great need for 
long-term capital, which, on the basis 
of investigation after investigation, for 
some 30 years, has been shown again and 
again to be the principal need of small 
business. 

Title V of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act permits loans to be made to 
State and local development companies: 
Nineteen applications under this section 
have been received, and 12 have been 
approved, in the amount of $1,526,000. 

In view of the very large number of 
State and local development companies, 
this is slow progress. 

Mr. Barnes stated that he recom- 
mends changes to make the program 
move more swiftly. One of the changes 
would eliminate the present require- 
ment that small businesses receiving 
equity capital from a small business in- 
vestment company must purchase stock 
of the investment company in an 
amount equal to 2 to 5 percent of the 
capital provided. This provision has 
proven unpopular with both small busi- 
ness concerns and small business in- 
vestment companies. Another recom- 
mended change would provide flexibility 
for the investment companies in financ- 
ing small businesses. As the act is 
presently written, investment companies 
may finance small firms only through 
the medium of convertible debentures or 
through loans or a combination of both. 
Mr. Barnes suggests that the act be 
changed so that the financing arrange- 
ment could be negotiated between the 
individuals involved through the crea- 
tion of secondary markets for securities 
of all types, including common stock. 

That would be a very substantial, im- 
portant, and significant change. 

Also, Mr. Barnes recommends the 
elimination of the statement in the act 
which declares it is the primary func- 
tion of a small business investment com- 
pany to furnish equity capital to small 
business. That would still be a princi- 
pal function, but it would not be the 
primary function. 

He states that this requirement has 
caused difficulty in the case where or- 
ganizers of investment companies have 
presented constructive programs for 
financing small business planning to 
place major emphasis on long term loans 
as distinguished from securities involy- 
ing the borrower’s equity. 

Of course, the recommendations of 
the Administration have not been 
analyzed by private witnesses, and it is 
too early to make a judgment on their 
merits. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to emphasize, however, that the sub- 
committee is not limiting its inquiry into 
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the activities of the SBA under the 
Small Business Investment Act to the 
suggestions made by the Administra- 
tion. I welcome suggestions as to how 
the act can be improved. Again, as I 
did on June 15, I invite the testimony 
of all persons interested in the program. 

We resume the hearings again on 
next Monday, and hearings will be held 
at least 4 days. 

I think that at least potentially the 
program is an extremely important one 
and that it affords an opportunity for 
creation of a new system of small busi- 
ness capital formation by the coopera- 
tive efforts of the Federal Government 
and private interests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement which I made be- 
fore the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate on Mon- 
day, June 15, and the tables accompany- 
ing that statement be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR PROXMIRE BEFORE THE 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COM- 

MITTEE, JUNE 15, 1959, IN SUPPORT or S. 

1083 

The 85th Congress was hailed as a great 
benefactor of small business. I recall short- 
ly after adjournment, a story in the New 
York Times headlined something like: 
“Small Business Hits Jackpot in 85th Con- 
gress.” The capital bank bill otherwise known 
as the small business investment company 
bill was enacted. The tax laws were modi- 
fied to encourage investment in small busi- 
ness. Congress emphasized effectively the de- 
sirability of Government procurement prac- 
tices—particularly by the Armed Forces— 
designed to assist small business. 

All these congressional actions were help- 
ful. They had my enthusiastic participation 
and support. But, Mr. Chairman, I say as 
chairman of the Small Business Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee none of these excellent actions 
significantly assisted that vast area of small 
business that constitutes easily the great 
majority of independent proprietorship—the 
retail merchant. Here is the small business- 
man who is most seriously in trouble. He is 
the one who most urgently needs congres- 
sional action, And I am confident that no 
measure before the Congress this year or last 
year or in the past 20 years would do more 
for the benefit of more small businesses than 
the bill I am supporting this morning. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to 
emphasize that this is a bill that helps small 
business—not by weakening or destroying 
competition but by strengthening it, not by 
eliminating any area of competition between 
competing retail establishments but by 
strengthening competition. 

It does this in the first place by permit- 
ting the establishment of a fair-traded mar- 
gin that will permit little business as well 
as giant business to survive. It does it in 
the second place by restricting this fair 
trade to competitive products. I call your 
attention to page 1, lines 5 and 6 of the 
bill (S. 1083), which sets forth the purpose 
of the bill as the promotion of distribution 
of merchandise and now I quote: “which is 
in free and open competition with other 
articles of the same general class.” 

Page 5, line 24 through page 6, line 5 de- 
fines the merchandise that can be fair traded 
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and restricts any fair trade action under 
the bill with these words: “it shall be law- 
ful for such a person to establish and con- 
trol by notice to his distributors, stipulated 
or minimum resale prices for such mer- 
chandise, if such merchandise is in com- 
merce or is held for sale after shipment in 
commerce and is in free and open compe- 
tition with merchandise of the same gen- 
eral class produced by others.” 

This bill is even more exact in its in- 
sistence that “fair trade shall not inter- 
fere with competition by prohibiting any 
kind of horizontal agreement, I refer to 
page 9, lines 11 through 19 which read: 
“Nothing in this subsection shall make law- 
ful any contract, combination, or agreement 
providing for the establishment or mainte- 
nance of minimum or stipulated resale prices 
on any merchandise between proprietors or 
between manufacturers, or between produc- 
ers, or between wholesalers or between bro- 
kers, or between factors, or between retail- 
ers, or between persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions in competition with each other.” 

This bill does indeed protect competition. 
It also uprovides solid assistance to small 
business and Mr. Chairman, small business 
urgently needs that protection. 

I feel very strongly that the adoption of 
this legislation is essential to the health and 
indeed to the existence of small business as 
we know it in America today. 

American small business is in serious 
trouble. All objective evidence—the number 
of failures, the number of voluntary discon- 
tinuances, the level of return on invested 
capital in small business; the share of the 
national production enjoyed by small busi- 
ness—all these indexes show that small busi- 
ness is steadily losing ground to big business 
and has become a prime victim of the reces- 
sion, 

The typical small business is a retail store, 
and the retail store has the poorest survival 
prospect of any business. This was strik- 
ingly demonstrated by figures presented to 
the Small Business Committee hearings on 
discount houses on June 23, 1958, by Mr. 
Victor LeBow, a New York City marketing 
consultant who specializes in the. problems 
of retail businesses. Mr. LeBow stated that 
there are 1,900,000 retails today. What are 
the prospects for a new retail business? 
Based on 7 years of postwar prosperity, be- 
tween 1947 and 1954—and mind you, these 
were prosperous years—a retail store opening 
today has only a 74 percent chance of sur- 
viving the first 6 months, and 50-50 chance 
of staying open the first 2½ years. Stated 
another way, 26 out of 100 retail stores open- 
ing today will be out of business in 6 months. 
Eighty-three of them will not be in business 
10 years from now. 

Based on the years 1953-57, Mr. LeBow 
said that a turnover of 50 new stores is nec- 
essary to get 1 net addition to the number 
of retail businesses in operation. 

In view of the fact that the situation is 
getting worse, I think it is time Congress 
did something about it. 

Of all the areas of American business, the 
retail stores have been the most character- 
istically small business. The overwhelming 
majority of stores and shops all over Amer- 
ica are still small business, usually family 
business operations. The vast majority of 
American small businessmen are retail mer- 
chants. The independent proprietors, the 
free enterprise businessmen, can be said to 
be the backbone of American economic 
democracy. Here in the retail business is 
where the backbone of American democracy 
really is. in American small cities, towns, 
and villages, he represents the social, po- 
litical, and moral leadership. In most Amer- 
ican communities he provides the commu- 
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nity spirit that builds our towns. The lead- 
ership, the time, the energy, and the money 
come from him, 

Behind this vital community leadership 
is the wonderful family life that the “mom 
and dad” store provides. Like the family 
farm, the family business offers an ideal 
moral climate for the development of the 
invaluable qualities of character and moral- 
ity. The energy-demanding work of the 
family store virtually eliminates juvenile 
delinquency. The qualities of thrift, indus- 
try, business sense, are developed and nur- 
tured in the family atmosphere. The family 
store is an immensely valuable American in- 
stitution. If any economic institution can 
be said to deserve preservation, certainly the 
family store is it. 

Even if it were an economically inefficient 
operation, the argument for preserving and 
protecting the family store would be a strong 
one. But, like the family farm, it is not 
inefficient. It is efficient. It has proven 
itself repeatedly. It lacks one important 
survival asset in our competitive economy, 
however, and that is capital, just like the 
family farm lacks capital. This lack of cap- 
ital means that the large competitor, the 
chainstore or massive supermarket, even if 
less efficient, can engage in price-cutting op- 
erations until the little business is driven 
out. 

I have talked personally with literally 
thousands of merchants all over my State 
of Wisconsin. I am convinced that there 
is no group in America more fervently and 
completely opposed to subsidies, including 
subsidies for themselves, than the small 
businessman. There is, however, one form 
of legislative protection that he desires, that 
he wants, that he needs, and that he de- 
serves. This is action by the Government 
to provide the kind of margin between what 
he pays for the goods he buys and what he 
receives for the goods he sells that will 
permit him ‘to operate on a stable and effi- 
cient basis. 

This is not to say that the American small 
businessman wants an end of competition, 
even of price competition. This is not to 
say that this legislation in any way would 
eliminate competition or even price compe- 
tition. Indeed, in the long run I am com- 
pletely convinced that price competition will 
be encouraged if the legislation I am sup- 
porting this morning is adopted. 

Testimony before the Small Business 
Committee last year was replete with evi- 
dence that minimum margins on fair traded 
products which this legislation would per- 
mit, would still permit an enormous 
amount of price competition both between 
trademarked brands on the one hand, and 
unbranded products on the other, and 
within various trademarked brands. 

I should like to present to the committee 
one striking demonstration of the fact that 
it is possible where fair trading prevails 
to have fair markups for the dealers, fair 
prices for the consuming public, and flex- 
ible pricing which adapts itself to changing 
conditions. 

In the middle of 1954 a vicious price war 
erupted in the retailing of gasoline in New 
Jersey. Markups declined to the extent that 
it was impossible for the dealer to operate 
profitably: After public hearings in 1956 
by the Small Business Committee, almost 
all the major suppliers in New Jersey began 
to fair trade their gasoline. Since that time 
the retailer has had a fair markup and the 
buying public has had fair prices, 

I should like to offer for the record a 
table comparing the dealer's tank wagon 
price, the dealer margin, and the retail 
price (without tax) of gasoline in Newark, 
N.J.; Wilmington, Del; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and an average of 55 other cities. Newark is 
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the only city represented on this table 
which has fair-trade gasoline, yet on June 
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consumer in Newark was lower than it was 


in any other of those cities. Moreover, the 
1, 1958, the price of gasoline to the retail table clearly proves that the retail price in 


House brand gasoline prices by quarters 
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Newark is as flexible as it is in any of the 
other cities, 
(The table is as follows:) 


Newark, N.J. 


Date Retail 
Dealer’s | Dealer's | service | Dealer’s 
tank margin | station, tank 
wagon exclud- | wagon 
ing tax 
15.9 5.3 21.2 16.1 
15.9 5.8 21.7 16.1 
14.4 5. 5 19. 9 15.6 
13. 65 2.25 15.9 15.4 
13.9 3.0 16.9 15.4 
13.9 3.0 16.9 15.3 
14.9 2.0 16.9 14.9 
14.9 3.0 17.9 15.3 
11.4 3.5 14.9 12.9 
15.0 1.9 16.9 14.5 
14.5 24 16,9 15.0 
13.6 3.4 16.9 14.5 
14.9 6.0 19.9 15.3 
14,9 6.0 19.9 14.6 
14.9 5.0 19.9 15.3 
15.9 5.0 20. 9 14.6 
16,1 5.8 21.9 14.0 
15.9 5.0 20, 9 14.6 
14.4 4.5 18.9 12.9 
15.2 4.7 19. 9 15.2 
14.2 4.7 18. 9 15.2 
13.2 4.7 D 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Retail 


Dealer’s service | Dealer’s | Dealer's | service | Dealer’s | Dealer’s 
station, tank margin tank margin 
exclud- | wagon wagon 
ing tax 

4.8 20.9 5.9 22.0 15.8 5. 7 2¹. 5 16. 55 5, 52 
4.8 20.9 5.9 22.0 15.8 6.6 2¹. 4 16.54 5. 47 
6.3 21.9 6.4 22.0 15.3 6.3 21.5 16. 35 5. 62 
6.5 21.9 6.6 22. 0 14.6 6.9 21.5 16. 24 5. 36 
5.5 20.9 6.6 22.0 14.6 6.9 21.5 16, 05 5,53 
4.3 19.9 6.8 22.5 15.4 64 21.8 16. 20 5.12 
5.0 19.9 6.8 22.5 15.4 6.3 21.7 14. 91 5. 35 
4.6 19.9 6.8 22. 5 14.9 6.8 21.7 16.24 5. 18 
4.0 16.9 6.8 22.5 14.0 7. 7 21.7 16. 33 5.11 
24 16.9 6.0 21.9 15.4 4.5 19.9 16. 26 5. 17 
4.9 19.9 6.0 21.9 15.4 4.5 10.9 16. 32 5.32 
3.4 17.9 6.0 21.9 15.4 6. 1 21.5 16, 42 5.01 
4.6 19.9 5.8 21.9 15,7 6. 5 22.2 16.34 5, 44 
4.3 18.9 4.8 20.9 15.7 6.5 22.2 16. 40 5.34 
4.6 19.9 5.3 20.9 15.7 6.5 22:2 16, 21 5. 28 
5.3 19.9 4.3 20. 9 16.7 6.5 23.2 16, 63 5.32 
3.9 17.9 5.2 19.9 16.9 6.3 23.2 16. 65 5. 54 
4.3 18. 9 3 4.4 18,9 16. 3 6.1 2.4 16. 21 5. 21 
4.0 16.9 3. 4.5 17.9 16.0 5.9 21.9 16. 55 5.16 
4.7 19.9 15, 2 4.7 19. 9 15. 3 5.6 20.9 16. 39 5.19 
4.7 19.9 4.2 10. 9 15.3 5.6 20.9 16. 07 5. 30 


Baltimore, Md. 55 city average 


1 Esso established fair-trade prices Apr. 30, 1956. 


Source: Before July 1, 1956, Department of Statistics, American Petroleum Insti- 


tute; starting July 1, 1956, National Petroleum News. 


The second table gives the tank-wagon 
price and the service-station price of gasoline 
in New Jersey after fair trade was adopted in 
1956. It shows considerable variability in re- 
tail prices, over a range of 3 cents a gallon. 
It demonstrates beyond question that a fair- 
trade price responds to competition and is 
no more rigid than any other price. Of 
course, the important thing is that what 
fair trade does is to provide a stable margin 
within which a small business that does not 
have excessive capital can live, can survive, 
can operate. 

(The table is as follows:) 


New Jersey price changes during fair trade 
(excluding 7-cent tax) 


Tank- Service- 
After fair trade wagon station 
price to price 
dealer 
Cents Cents 
Apr. 30, 1956. 14.9 19.9 
Jan. 10, 1957. 15.9 20.9 
June 26, 195 16.1 21.1 
July 30, 1957 15.9 20.9 
Oct. 2, 1957 14.9 19.9 
Dee. 6, 1957.. 114.9 18.9 
Mar, 1, 1958.. 15.2 19.9 
May 8, 1958. 14.2 18.9 
June 20, 1958. „„ 13.2 17.9 


Less }4 cent voluntary. 


Furthermore, it is obvious that price com- 
petition is only one form of competition to 
the retail store. There is also service com- 
petition. There is the competition of loca- 
tion and convenience. There is competition 
of personality between the owners and em- 
ployees of different stores. There is adver- 
tising competition. There is merchandising 
competition. There is inventory competi- 
tion. Of all these forms of competition, and 
all of them are extremely important to the 
consumer, only price competition, on the 
basis of all the testimony of all the oppo- 
nents of this legislation before the Small 
Business Committee, last year, only price 
competition could be adversely affected by 
this legislation. And I think that the evi- 
dence that we had certainly convinced me 
that price competition is going to be of a 
much more healthy kind, of the kind that is 
in the longrun interest of the consumer if 
fair trade is encouraged, if fair trade, in- 


Norte.—This chart shows how fair trade may promote low prices while preventing 


unfair competition, 


deed, is made possible by this kind of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to conclude 
by saying that when fair trade broke because 
its great and good friend, General Electric, 
decided finally that it just could not hold out 
any longer—and it was a good friend of fair 
trade—the situation in my State of Wiscon- 
sin was disastrous. We found many small 
businesses that were pushed into positions 
where they could not survive. The bank- 
ruptcies in Wisconsin have gotten larger. 
All for what purpose? The evidence is that 
this does not benefit the consumer in the 
long run, this insistence on jungle warfare 
of the kind that is bound to develop where 
you do not have some kind of fair trade, and 
I feel as strongly about this as I do about 
anything that has come before me: that if 
we are going to have small business live and 
exist and survive with health in our econ- 
omy, then we must provide this kind of 
protection, which in view of the enormous 
Government sums that are spent in other 
areas, is a very modest kind of protection, 
indeed, 


PART II OF SENATE REPORT 412— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR 
MORSE ON MUTUAL SECURITY 
BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the individual views which 
he submitted on the bill (S. 1451) the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959 printed as 
part II of the report (No. 412) thereon, 
for the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and his office staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT — FEDERAL-STATE- 
LOCAL RELATIONS—WEST VIR- 
GINIANS COOPERATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am privileged to report sub- 


stantial interest and participation in 

West Virginia in the important matter 

of seeking to engender more business 

and industrial expansion and develop- 

ment, both from internal activity and 

Se external assistance and coopera- 
on. 

Earlier this year, my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] joined with 
me in arranging a business opportunity 
discussion meeting” at the Capitol be- 
tween experts from Federal agencies 
and representatives of communities in 
southern counties of West Virginia with 
pressing economic problems. We were 
accorded excellent cooperation on that 
occasion, and the sessions held were 
stimulating and helpful. 

It is pleasing to report that an even 
broader application of the principles we 
followed in the informal session earlier 
in the year for helping our constituents 
from southern counties of West Virginia 
to become better informed on sources of 
procurement and assistance occurred 
Friday, June 19, at Elkins, home city of 
my able colleague. I refer to the West 
Virginia Industrial Government Aids 
Conference there on that date, at which 
approximately 250 delegates from 52 
communities of the State attended. 

Likewise, 25 representatives of agen- 
cies and departments of the Federal 
Government, State officials, and indus- 
trial and financial leaders were joined 
at Elkins by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and Rep- 
resentative HARLEY O. Sraccers, of the 
Second West Virginia District, for the 
day-long conference. The sponsors of 
the event were the West Virginia Bank- 
ers’ Association, the Upper Mononga- 
hela Valley Association, the Elkins 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Elkins 
Industrial Development Corp. 

It was a privilege for me to have 
cooperated with my colleague and the 
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able conference chairman, the Honor- 
able Bonn Brown, of Elkins, in making 
arrangements for Federal agencies’ par- 
ticipation in the West Virginia indus- 
trial government aids conference. 

A principal purpose of the sessions was 

to take the government to the people by 
arranging at the local level for the peo- 
ple to hear explanations of the proce- 
dures involved in doing business with 
various branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to enable businessmen to be- 
come better acquainted with means by 
which government assistance might be 
utilized. 
It was also an opportunity for what 
my colleague [Mr. RANDOLPH] appro- 
priately termed common counseling 
which might develop new designs for 
revitalizing the economy of our State.” 
And there likewise was the opportunity 
for discussion of the “help ourselves doc- 
trine,” which another conference speak- 
er, Rear Adm. Hugh C. Haynsworth, Jr., 
representing the U.S. Navy, appropri- 
ately brought into focus. 

Mr. President, I share the feeling of 
the senior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. RanDoLPH], who commented that 
„it is heartening to see so many leaders 
of business and industry and representa- 
tives of the various branches of State 
and Federal Government assembled for 
an industrial government aid confer- 
ence.” 

And I wish to associate myself with 
much that my colleague said about co- 
operation between the business commu- 
nity and government, and concerning his 
belief that actions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be construed to be 
substitutes for local initiative and com- 
munity enterprise. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the conference 
keynote address delivered by the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], who is an active member of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, at 
Elkins on June 19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foilows: 

Economic AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT— 
FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
(Address by Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, a 

US. Senator from West Virginia, at Elkins, 

W. Va., June 19, 1959) 

The sponsors of this West Virginia indus- 
trial government aids conference—the Elkins 
Chamber of Commerce, the Elkins Industrial 
Development Corp., the West Virginia Bank- 
ers Association, and the Upper Monongahela 
Valley Association—are to be most highly 
commended for presenting this splendid and 
noteworthy event. I am confident that out 
of the common counseling of this meeting 
there will emerge new designs for revitaliz- 
ing the economy of our State. 

It is h to see so many leaders of 
business and industry and so many repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of the 
State and Federal Governments. The prob- 
lems we face are mutual and they have al- 
ready occasioned much cooperation between 
my able colleague, U.S. Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrrp, and myself, and on the part of our 
congressional colleagues from West Virginia. 
We have already sponsored less formal meet- 
ings at the State Capitol and on Capitol Hill 
for discussions between State and Federal 
officials and between representatives of Fed- 
eral agencies and interested community 
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representatives from some of our southern 
counties. Senator Bruno and myself are 
pleased to have been privileged to have been 
of some assistance in helping to make ar- 
rangements for this salutary event. 

There is mutuality and there has been 
much cooperation between the business com- 
munity and government at every level, and 
we may justifiably hope that this spirit of 
cooperation will be extended and broadened 
in the future. 

In view of this need for continuation of 
mutual helpfulness, and in consideration of 
opinions that have recently been stated in 
one form or another, I believe it is appro- 
priate to preface my comments on the sub- 
ject of your gathering with a brief explana- 
tion of my views concerning the relation of 
the Federal Government to regional, State, 
and local economic and industrial develop- 
ment. 

You are aware, of course, that members of 
the West Virginia delegation in the Con- 
gress have been criticized for our efforts to 
have Federal resources and Federal author- 
ity used in relief of some of the distressed 
conditions in West Virginia and other parts 
of the country. 

We have also been criticized for pointing 
out some of the critical conditions among 
our people—presumably on the theory that 
if one ignores the problem it will vanish. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
declare emphatically that I do not now— 
nor have I ever considered that actions by 
the Federal Government are a substitute for 
local initiative and community enterprise. 
My decisions with regard to legislation re- 
cently acted upon, or now pending, have 
been—and will continue to be—guided by 
several broad principles. 

First is the concern to relieve genuine and 
critical distress conditions of hunger and 
poverty. 

Second, I have supported those measures, 
wherever practicable, which extend on a more 
equitable basis such established benefits as 
social security, unemployment compensation, 
and retirement programs for those who do 
not now share in these benefits. In this con- 
nection, I have endorsed the Keogh-Simpson 
bill, which would allow the self-employed 
business and professional citizen tax deduc- 
tions for contributions to a retirement pro- 
gram. 

Third, I welcome Federal assistance in 
those areas of construction—such as roads, 
airports, schools, hospitals, and national 
parks—which make an enduring contribu- 
tion to general economic and cultural better- 
ment. 

Finally—and I here refer to the principle 
which is most germane to the affairs of this 
conference—I enthusiastically endorse Fed- 
eral efforts to foster local enterprise and local 
initiative, by providing either seed capital, 
as under the area redevelopment bill, or en- 
abling legislation, as under the Johnson- 
Patman Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. 

But I reiterate that I have never considered 
any of these principles as a substitute for the 
initiative, the enterprise, and the creative 
energies of the West Virginia businessman 
in the local community. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s most appropriate role in assisting 
the economy of any State or region is that of 
helping the people to help themselves. 

We in West Virginia face a challenging 
decision. In the final analysis, the leaders 
in business and finance—in politics and the 
press—and people generally—must be af- 
firmative. 

Recently, in counseling with the West Vir- 
ginia Junior Chamber of Commerce at its 
State convention, I emphasized the affirma- 
tive approach and renewed my suggestion 
that all organizations in our State might 
appropriately strive for the use of a common 
slogan, such as “We are building a better 
West Virginia.” 
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I hope I may be pardoned a personal satis- 
faction by telling you that the members of 
the State junior chamber used that slogan 
last Wednesday, June 16, in the coveted 
leading position of the parade of their na- 
tional convention in Buffalo, N.Y, This was 
their richly deserved reward for having been 
the State junior chamber which made the 
most progress during the past year. 

The achievements of the junior chamber 
should strike the tone for us all as we face 
the decision as to whether we will take action 
to share in the prosperity of our national 
economy as a whole. 

During the first quarter of this year, the 
gross national product climbed to the un- 
precedented height of $462.8 billion. Yet 
conditions of distress still prevail widely in 
West Virginia. This need not be. 

While we must strive for more primary 
industries, for more defense procurement, 
and for the utilization of whatever Federal 
assistance is available, we must recognize 
that these sources will not, in themselves, 
provide a panacea to our problems. 

If we would avoid continuing to duplicate 
the economic imbalance and the unemploy- 
ment problems of some heavily industrial- 
ized areas, we must balance the development 
of new major industries by encouraging the 
growth of locally financed small businesses. 

The ideal program would be to have a con- 
stellation of small independent businesses 
developed around each of the major indus- 
trial establishments. 

In this connection, I mention also the de- 
velopment by the Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s coal 
research center of a new coal-based road 
binder. Although it is expected to be espe- 
cially applicable—when it reaches its mar- 
ketable stage—to roads and airstrips, I am 
informed that it may also eventually be used 
for numerous other domestic and construc- 
tion pur Thus, we are offered the 
vision of opportunities for the development 
of small locally owned businesses in the coal 
fields of our State. 

We have the natural and industrial re- 
sources to provide a truly balanced indus- 
trial complex—a system of small independ- 
ent businesses existing in healthy relation- 
ship with the major chemical and primary 
metals industries as well as, eventually, the 
vital coal and lumber industries. 

In order to augment the development of 
such a system, I hope that this conference, 
or others in the future, will consider the 
establishment of a Small Business Invest- 
ment Corporation under the provisions of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
This would be a forward step toward the 
realization of some of the goals previously 
cited as being obtainable. 

But above all, we must have an act of 
faith from the financial leaders of West 
Virginia as well—an act of faith in the 
future of West Virginia. I believe they will 
respond. 

For too long now we have paid the price 
of neglect—and a high price it has been— 
not only in money in the form of capital 
that is drawn from West Virginia into in- 
vestments elsewhere, but, more importantly, 
in crippling the opportunities for able and 
aggressive leadership among our young 
people. 

I know there is no quick or easy solution 
to our problems. Weare all aware that they 
will not be solved until we utilize all our 
resources—natural, human, and financial— 
in developing a balanced industrial system. 
In this effort we must utilize every means 
at our command—the development of new 
uses for coal, the encouragement of new 
industries, the small as well as the large— 
and the use of Federal funds, where avail- 
able, for basic purposes. 

But with all of these, we must begin at 
once arranging a healthier climate for the 
growth of new locally owned small busi- 
nesses and channel an increasing amount of 
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our energies into providing for service oc- 
cupations. Moreover, we must stop making 
investment capital and human resources 
among our leading exports from the State. 

With these goals in view, we can and we 
will create and maintain a balanced indus- 
trial system which will provide increased 
opportunities and place West Virginia in 
the forefront of our American economic 
development. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to give notice again it is our 
hope we can complete action on the Gen- 
eral Government appropriation bill, and 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
tomorrow, or at least at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

We also anticipate that we shall have 
a tax bill from the Finance Committee. 
I should like all Members to be on no- 
tice that the present statute expires on 
Tuesday next. Therefore, if the tax bill 
is to have action by the Senate and is to 
go to conference, and if we are to act on 
a conference report, we should attempt 
to pass the tax bill this week. It is, 
therefore, anticipated that the report 
will be filed tomorrow, and as soon as 
the report is available—perhaps Thurs- 
day or Friday—we will take up the tax 
bill for consideration. 

We will possibly also take up for con- 
sideration the debt ceiling bill, to come 
from the Finance Committee. The able 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] tells 
me he hopes both of those bills will be 
ready by Friday. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The majority leader 
means those bills will both be considered 
this week? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We hope to 
consider them this week. I think both 
bills have deadlines for the following 
Tuesday, and if they should have to go 
to conference, the bills must be acted 
upon. 

I want all Members to be on notice of 
the possibility of yea-and-nay votes on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this 
week, as well as tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 11 AM. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order which was 
entered earlier today, I move that the 
Senate now stand in adjournment until 
tomorrow at 11 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
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entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 24, 1959, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 23, 1959: 


U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


I. FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior assistant veterinary officers 


Raymond D. Zinn Kenneth A. Gerner 
John H. Richardson Paul D. Lambert 
Carl D. Olsen 

To be assistant veterinary officers 


William T.Hubbert Philip H. Coleman 
Lionel Rubin James L. McQueen 
Rex R. Every 


In THE Am Force 


The following officers under the provisions 
of section 8962, title 10, of the United States 
Code, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of general: 

Gen. Otto Paul Weyland, 63A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Gen. Earle Everard Partridge, 33A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

I nominate the following officers under the 
provisions of section 8066, title 10, of the 
United States Code, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President in the rank as fol- 
lows: 

Lt. Gen. Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr., 461A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), in the 
rank of general, U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. James Elbert Briggs, 356A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, U.S. Air Force. 


IN THE Navy 


Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, the 
following-named officer for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of said section, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving: 

Rear Adm. George W. Anderson, Jr., U.S. 
Navy. 

Vice Adm. Alfred M. Pride, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral on 
the retired list pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 23, 1959: 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for the remainder of the 
term expiring May 18, 1960. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JUNE 23, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Samuel 4: 9: Be strong, and quit 
yourselves like men. 

Almighty God, the goal and guide of 
our noblest aspirations and desires, we 
bow before Thee in wonder and worship, 
for Thy gracious providence is ever 
round about us. 
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Grant that in times of anxiety and 
affliction we may possess the patience 
and perseverance of God-fearing men 
and women who believe that all things 
are working together for good to those 
who love Thee. 

In these days of uncertainty and in- 
security, may we never minimize the 
might and resources of our enemies, but 
keep us watchful and alert and, above 
all, may we magnify and avail ourselves 
of Thy divine power, for if God be for 
us, who can be against us. 

Show us how we may anchor our 
hearts to Thee when we are tempest 
tossed and may Thy peace enable us to 
remain steadfast as we labor and wait 
for the dawning of that better and 
brighter day. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2183. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to interstate compacts for the de- 
velopment or operation of airport facili- 
ties; and 

S. Con. Res. 51. Concurrent resolution to 
enroll S. 57, the Housing Act of 1959, with 
certain corrections, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 498. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission, and to make a change in the 
membership of such Commission. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1968) entitled “An act to strengthen 
the wheat marketing quota and price 
support program,” and agrees to the 
amendment of the House thereon. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees tö the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S.57) 
entitled “An act to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal 
of urban communities, and for other 
purposes.” 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds of his privilege, or let 
the Chair see the material he has. 

Mr. CANNON. This relates to the 
same question of privilege I raised in 
the House on May 21 regarding a state- 
ment made by Mr. Lewis L. Strauss that 
I had altered the records of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I hand the 
article to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman the other day on a 
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similar matter. The Chair believes the 
gentleman has stated a question of priv- 
ilege and recognizes the gentleman. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 98] 
Barden Durham Powell 
Baumhart Evins Rabaut 
Breeding Goodell Robison 
Canfield Gray Shelley 
Celler Holifield Spence 
Cooley Kilburn Westland 
Davis, Tenn. Martin 
Da Miller, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 412 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair had rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Missouri on 
a question of personal privilege. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on March 
2, 1959, in hearings before a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, in response to a 
question as to his endorsement of a 
climactic letter, answered: 

You bet I stand by it. I would like to 
take full responsibility— 


and so forth. 

But in testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee, this session, he denied making 
the statement and said the record had 
been changed. 

In response to Admiral Strauss’ re- 
traction I rose to a question of privilege 
in the House on May 21, 1959, and in- 
cluded a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate committee on the subject. 

Subsequently, on May 28, a statement 
criticizing my position was inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp signed by 
JOHN TABER, BEN F. JENSEN, Ivor D. FEN- 
ton, GERALD R. FORD, JR., and FRANK T. 
Bow. 

All these gentlemen are colleagues of 
mine both in the House and on the com- 
mittee and I have the highest regard for 
their partisanship. 

After long consideration and ex- 
haustive debate, the Senate by a biparti- 
san vote rejected the nomination of Ad- 
miral Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

And the U.S. News & World Report, 
one of the most authoritative periodicals 
in the country, in its issue of June 29, 
1959, included in its summary of the 
argument for and against the confirma- 
tion of Admiral Strauss this paragraph. 

And I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading clerk may read the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The nominee challenged the integrity of 
an official transcript of a hearing before a 
committee of the House, thus imp g 
the integrity of those responsible for this 
preparation. He charged that a reported 
statement by him before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
1956, in which he had accepted full re- 
sponsibility for having asked for the prepa- 
ration of a highly embarrassing letter to the 
Joint Committee, had in fact never been 
made. 

Such an assertion, by itself, reflects a vir- 
tually contemptuous attitude toward con- 
gressional procedures. Whatever defense 
the nominee might have had for making 
this charge evaporated completely when a 
check of the hearing reporter’s stenotype 
notes showed conclusively that the portion 
of the record in question had not been 
altered in any way whatsoever. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? The gentleman 
from Missouri has relinquished the floor. 


SCROLL FOR JOHN ANTHONY BURNS 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
it is no secret to this body that JOHN AN- 
THONY Burns, the Delegate from Hawaii, 
will be leaving us after this session of the 
Congress. We have prepared a scroll 
which is in the Speaker’s lobby at the 
present time. It reads as follows: 

In appreciation to JOHN ANTHONY BURNS, 
Delegate to the Congress of the United 
States from Hawaii, this scroll is presented 
by his colleagues of the 86th Congress in 
recognition of the skill, energy, and wisdom 
of his leadership which led to the realization 


of Hawali's long-cherished desire for state- 
hood. 


I am sure the Members of this body 
will be very happy to sign this scroll for 
our good friend JoHN Burns, of Hawaii. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not go- 
ing to recognize any other Members to 
proceed for a minute but will recognize 
Members to submit requests regarding 
committees and so forth. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, since I 
was one of the members of the commit- 
tee who signed the minority report ob- 
jecting to the language in the majority 
report which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri just spoke of, I take this time to 
ask the gentleman from. Missouri if he 
will state to the House categorically that 
he did not change the words which he 
has said in committee relative to this 
matter? 

I thought, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman had already “killed” Mr. Strauss. 
Why is it necessary to attempt to dig 
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him up and again bury him with a lot of 
insults such as the gentleman poured on 
him for 4 solid days in committee? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the gentleman, I made no sub- 
stantive change. 

Mr. JENSEN. No substantive change. 
You did change it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Small Business Com- 
mittee may have permission to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


HARRY H. NAKAMURA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 611) for 
the relief of Harry H. Nakamura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
time for filing claims for compensation un- 
der the Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
the Attorney General to adjudicate certain 
claims resulting from evacuation of certain 
persons of Japanese ancestry under military 
orders”, approved July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1231), is hereby extended until the expira- 
tion of one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act in the case of Harry H. Nakamura. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


ALICE V. TENLY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1887) 
for the relief of Alice V. Tenly. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
election made under section 9(h) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act by Charles E. Alden 
to receive a reduced annuity with an an- 
nuity payable after his death to his sister- 
in-law, Alice V. Tenly, shall be valid. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, benefits payable under this Act shall 
be paid from the civil service retirement and 
disability fund. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


‘passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table. 


MRS. MARY D'AGOSTINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1387) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary D’Agostino. 


1959 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
Purposes of paragraphs (2) and (5) of sec- 
tion 602(d) of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, Mrs. Mary D'Agostino, 
mother of Michael R. D'Agostino (Veterans’ 
Administration claim numbered XC- 
2943574), shall be held and considered to 
have filed a valid claim in the Veterans’ 
Administration for insurance payments as 
the dependent mother of the said Michael 
R. D'Agostino, who died in line of duty 
while in the active military service on De- 
cember 22, 1940. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNIVERSAL TRADES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1456) 
for the relief of Universal Trades, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the Tax 
Court of the United States to finally deter- 
mine the amount, if any, of excessive profits 
received or accrued by Universal Trades, In- 
corporated, in an amount either less than, 
equal to, or greater than that determined by 
the Renegotiation Board for the fiscal year 
of the said Universal Trades, Incorporated, 
which ended on June 30, 1952, under appli- 
cable provisions of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, as amended: Provided, That the suit 
authorized hereunder shall be instituted 
within ninety days after the effective date of 
this Act: Provided further, That the passage 
of this Act shall not be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, after That,“ insert not- 
withstanding the passage of time or any 
statute of limitation.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JAMES V. WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2009) 
for the relief of James V. Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
James V. Williams, truckdriver, public works 
department, United States Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Cecil Field, Florida, the sum of $74.12. 
Payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said James V. 
Williams against the United States for the 
loss of approximately thirty-four hours of 
his annual leave as a result of adminis- 
trative error: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
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torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 
10 per centum hereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF SETH E. LIBBY, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2296) 
for the relief of the estate of Seth E. 
Libby, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $75,000 to the estate of Seth E. 
Libby, Junior, in full settlement of all 
claims of that estate against the United 
States as damages for the wrongful death of 
the said Seth E. Libby, Junior, as the result 
of an accident which occurred on Madrid- 
Cadiz highway in Spain on November 26, 
1957, involving a United States Air Force 
vehicle. The operator of the Air Force ve- 
hicle in that accident has been determined 
not to have been acting within the scope of 
his employment, and the claims based on 
the accident are not cognizable under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act provisions now set 
out in title 28 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amounts appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claims covered by this Act, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 875,000“ and 
insert 810,000.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


INTER-COUNTY TELEPHONE & TEL- 
EGRAPH Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2695) 
for the relief of the Inter-County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Fort Myers, Fla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Inter-County Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Fort Myers, Florida, the sum of 
$22,390.28. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims of such 
Inter-County Telephone and Telegraph 
Company against the United States for com- 
pensation for expenses and obligations in- 
curred in connection with the construction 
of the Buckingham Weapons Center project, 
Fort Myers, Florida, which project was 
abandoned by the United States Air Force 
subsequent to the time such expenditures 
and obligations were incurred: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


F. H. HILLEL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4423) 
for the relief of F. H. Hillel Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to F. 
H. Hillel Company, Rye, New York, the sum 
of $41,377.40. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said F. H. Hillel Company against the 
United States on account of the erroneous 
liquidation of New York Warehouse Entry 
Numbered 14679 ($13,310.80) of February 19, 
1946, New York Warehouse Entry Num- 
bered 11145 ($5,653.94) of November 7, 1945, 
New York Warehouse Entry Numbered 8505 
($5,869.40) of August 11, 1945, New York 
Consumption Entry Numbered 726420 ($11,- 
834.30) of November 30, 1945, and New 
York Consumption Entry Numbered 738308 
($4,709) of February 11, 1946, which entries 
incorrectly classified the merchandise in- 
volved, resulting in excessive customs duties 
being charged against such merchandise. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert the following: “That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to F. H. Hillel Company, of New 
York, New York, the sum of $45,593.20. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
on account of the erroneous liquidation of 
New York warehouse entries numbered 7504 
of September 25, 1950, numbered 32283 of 
April 1, 1951, numbered 42852 of July 9, 
1951, numbered 14679 of February 19, 1946, 
numbered 11145 of November 7, 1945, num- 
bered 8505 of August 11, 1945, numbered 
726420 of November 30, 1945, and numbered 
738308 of February 11, 1946, resulting in ex- 
cessive customs duties being charged against 
such merchandise: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
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violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lane to the 
committee amendment: Page 2, line 22, fol- 
lowing the word “Act” insert “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


as 


GEORGIA KAOLIN CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4894) 
for the relief of the Georgia Kaolin Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 

not otherwise appropriated, the 
cum of $105,000 to the Georgia Kaolin Com- 
pany, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, in full settle- 
ment of its claims against the United States 
for compensation for items of expense and 
the cost of restoration of six hundred and 
seventy acres of kaolin-bearing land known 
as “tract 113“ in Twiggs County, Georgia, 
made necessary by the use of that land by 
the United States as a troop maneuver and 
training area. The payment provided for 
herein is in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Court of Claims in its deci- 
sion dated February 11, 1959, in Congres- 
sional case numbered 7-55, a congressional 
reference case resulting from H. Res. 250 of 
the Eighty-fourth Congress, first session: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out $105,000" and 
insert $82,462.50.” 


Page 2, line 7, strike out 10“ and insert 
25.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LORETTA F. OSSORIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5357) 
for the relief of Loretta F. Ossorio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Loretta 
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F. Ossorio, of. Atlanta, Georgia, is hereby 
relieved of liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $551.34, representing 
amounts advanced to her by the Department 
of State in 1944, to pay the cost of passage for 
herself and her son to the United States 
from Australia. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any accounting or 
disbursing officer, full credit shall be given 
for the amount for which the said Loretta F. 
Ossorio is relieved of liability by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. WALTER H. DUISBERG 


The Clerk called House Resolution 128. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


CLARA H. HALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5873) 
for the relief of Clara H. Hall. 

There being no ob‘ection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Clara H. Hall, of Honolulu, Hawaii, the sum 
of $12,500. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all her claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for permanent personal injuries and pain 
and suffering sustained by her, and for re- 
imbursement of hospital, medical, and oth- 
er expenses incurred by her, as a result of a 
toxic reaction to the medication used in 
preparation for and in the course of delivery 
of a child to her on May 26, 1950, by United 
States Navy doctors at the United States 
Navy Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COLBERT COLGATE HELD AND 
CHARLES W. SHELLHORN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6490) 
for the relief of Colbert Colgate Held 
and Charles W. Shellhorn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to each 
of the following employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States, the sum desig- 
nated in full satisfaction of each employee’s 
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claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for personal property lost while per- 
forming official duty: Colbert Colgate Held, 
$500; Charles W. Shellhorn, $390. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NANCY MAE FLOOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6546) 
for the relief of Nancy Mae Floor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That Nancy Mae 
Floor, of Dallas, Tex., is hereby relieved of 
liability to pay to the United States the sum 
of $536.24. Such sum represents the un- 
paid balance of charges by the Rodriguez 
Army Hospital, Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico, for 
hospitalization furnished Nancy Mae Floor 
for the period from September 11, 1955, 
through November 10, 1955. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
section. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $964.43 to the Youngs- 
town Hospital, Youngstown, Ohio. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to such persons as he determines 
shall be entitled to such payments such 
amounts as he determines they are en- 
titled to for medical expenses incurred in 
connection with skin grafting performed on 
Nancy Mae Floor. The total of all pay- 
ments made under this subsection shall not 
exceed $500. 

Sec. 3. Payment of the amounts appro- 
priated in section 2 of this Act shall be in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States arising out of personal in- 
juries sustained by Nancy Mae Floor as the 
result of being struck by an automobile be- 
ing driven by a member of the United States 
Air Force on September 11, 1955, near Ramey 
Air Force Base, Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 4. No part of either of the sums ap- 
propriated in section 2 of this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with the claim settled by the pay- 
ment of such sum, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, strike out sections 2, 3, and 4, and 
insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Nancy Mae Floor an 
amount equal to the total of any payments 
made to the United States by her in reduc- 
tion of the liability referred to in section 1 
of this Act and any amounts otherwise due 
her from the United States which were with- 
held by reason of the imposition of that 
liability: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ABRAHAM FYE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6714) 
for the relief of Abraham Fye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,400 to Abraham 
Fye, of Brooklyn, New York, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States. 
Such sum represents internee allowance for 
a period of forty calendar months while 
held prisoner by the Imperial Japanese 
Forces, and failed to file a claim prior to 
the deadline of August 31, 1955: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT N. ANTHONY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6717) 
for the relief of Robert N. Anthony. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Spe- 
clalist Fifth Class Robert N. Anthony, 
RA13407928, United States Army, the sum of 
$3,500. Such sum represents the amount of 
a judgment for which the said Robert N. 
Anthony was held liable to Mrs. Kathrene 
LeTang on January 30, 1959, in a civil action 
in the Circuit Court of Baltimore County, 
Maryland. This civil action was the result 
of an accident which occurred on the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway, approximately 
eight miles south of Baltimore, Maryland, on 
January 9, 1956, and which involved a 
United States Army ambulance being driven 
by the said Robert N. Anthony, acting with- 
in the scope of his miiltary duties in the in- 
terest of the Government. Such sum shall 
be paid only on the condition that the said 
Robert N. Anthony shall use such sum, or so 
much thereof as is necessary, to pay such 
judgment in full: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
to Specialist Fifth Class Robert N. Anthony 
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in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. COL. ALBERT E. SHERRON (U.S. 
ARMY, RETIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6718) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Albert E. Sher- 
ron (U.S. Army, retired). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Lieutenant Colonel Albert 
E. Sherron (retired), Box 210, Miles City, 
Montana, the sum of $1,439.10, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for damages on account of loss or destruc- 
tion of household goods and personal prop- 
erty belonging to Albert E. Sherron that 
were destroyed by fire on or about July 6, 
1958, while in a warehouse of the Tidewater 
Storage and Moving Company, Hampton, 
Virginia. This sum of $1,439.10 is in addi- 
tion to the sum of $6,500 previously paid to 
Albert E. Sherron for this fire loss pursuant 
to the provisions of the Military Personnel 
Claims Act (10 U.S.C. 2732), as implemented 
by Army Regulations: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SALLIE B. DICKENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6955) 
for the relief of Sallie B. Dickens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Sallie B. Dickens, of Enfield, North Carolina, 
the sum of $105.35 in full satisfaction of her 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for services performed for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of North Carolina in preparing a transcript 
of record in the case of the United States 
against Paul Jeffers, criminal numbered 1974 
and 1975, Elizabeth City division. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
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rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN B. SUTTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7085) 
for the relief of John B. Sutter. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 


UWE-THORSTEN SCOBEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 32) for 
the relief of Uwe-Thorsten Scobel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act relating to required 
periods of residence and physical presence 
within the United States, Uwe-Thorsten 
Scobel may be naturalized at any time after 
the date of enactment of this Act if he is 
otherwise eligible for naturalization under 
the provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BERTHA GLICKMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 33) for 
the relief of Bertha Glickmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Bertha Glickmann shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BEN CHASSIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 46) for 
the relief of Ben Chassin, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, Ben Chassin shall 
be held and considered to be within the pur- 
view of section 354(5) of that Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


YAEKO INOUYE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 110) for 
the relief of Yaeko Inouye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Yaeko Inouye shall be held and 
considered to be a returning resident alien 
within the purview of section 101(a) (27) (B) 
of that Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WONG BICK QUON (MARIA WONG) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 178) for 
the relief of Wong Bick Quon (Maria 
Wong). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wong Bick Quon (Maria Wong) shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mrs. Mary Fong Chan, a citizen of 
the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of Wong Bick Quon (Maria 
Wong) shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


YONG CHUL JURGENS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 182) for 
the relief of Yong Chul Jurgens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Yong Chul Jurgens, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. Charles J. Jurgens, a 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Yong Chul Jurgens, by 
virtue of such parentage, shall be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after “United States” change 
the colon to a period and strike out the re- 
mainder of the bill. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MELANIE HOFFMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 190) for 
the relief of Melanie Hoffmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Melanie Hoffmann shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to cancel any out- 
standing orders and warrants of deportation, 
warrants of arrest, and bond, which may 
have issued in the case of Melanie Hoffmann. 
From and after the date of the enactment 
of this act, the said Melanie Hoffmann shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STANISLAWA SIEDLECKA (REJMAN) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 199) for 
the relief of Stanislawa Siedlecka (Rej- 
man). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child Stanislawa Siedlecka (Rejman) 
shall be held and considered to be the natu- 
ral-born allen child of Mrs. Katarzyna Sied- 
lecka, a citizen of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the bene- 
ficiary, by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHIYOKO KOREMATSU AND AIKO 
KOREMATSU 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 201) for 


the relief of Chiyoko Korematsu and 
Aiko Korematsu. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Chiyoko Korematsu and Aiko 
Korematsu, the financé and minor child of 
Thomas Mulvihill, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for visas as nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitors for a period of three 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Chiyoko 
Korematsu is to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Thomas Mulvihill and that they 
are found to be otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws, In the event the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not ocur within three months after 
the entry of the said Chiyoko Korematsu 
and Aiko Korematsu, they shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 242 
and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within three months after the entry of the 
said Chiyoko Korematsu and Aiko Koremat- 
su, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Chiyoko 
Korematsu and Aiko Korematsu as of the 


date of the payment by them of the re- 
quired visa fees. 


PANTALEON IBARRA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 210) for 
the relief of Pantaleon Ibarra, also 
known as Elmo Gomes Arcibal. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AURELIA MARIJA MEDVESEK- 
POZAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 211) for 
the relief of Aurelia Marija Medvesek- 
Pozar. 

Mr. CONTE.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UMEKO PARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 245) for 
the relief of Umeko Parker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Umeko Parker, the widow of 
a United States citizen, shall be deemed to 
be within the purview of section 101(a) 
(27) (A) of that Act, and the provisions of 
section 205 of the said Act shall not be ap- 
Plicable in this case. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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COLLINGWOOD BRUCE BROWN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 313) for 
the relief of Collingwood Bruce Brown, 
Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Collingwood Bruce 
Brown, Junior, may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said Act: And provided 
jurther, That this Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the 
Attorney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TATSUO KOCHI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 317) for 
the relief of Tatsuo Kochi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of section 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child Tatsuo Kochi shall be held and 
considered to be the natural born alien child 
of Master Sergeant and Mrs. Russell E. 
Schwartz, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of Tatsuo 
Kochi, by virtue of such parentage, shall be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


THEODORE BURTZOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 319) for 
the relief of Theodore Burtzos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Theodore Burtzos shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
‘appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SOFIJA LAICA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 320) for 
the relief of Sofija Laica. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Sofija Laica shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parent of Sofija Laica 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. STASYS SEREIKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 322) for 
the relief of Dr. Stasys Sereika, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
‘America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph (6) 
of section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Doctor Stasys Sereika may, 
is he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such Act, be issued 
a visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence, under such condi- 
tions and controls as the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States, deems necessary to 
impose: Provided, That a suitable or proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney Genera, shall be given by or on be- 
half of the said Doctor Stasys Sereika in the 
same manner and subject to the same con- 
ditions as bonds or undertakings given under 
section 213 of such Act: Provided further, 
That this Act shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion under paragraph (6) of section 
212(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act known to the Secretary of State or the 
Attorney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CWY PINKUSIEWICZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 327) for 
the relief of Cwy Pinkusiewicz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) 
of section 212(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Cwy Pinkusiewicz may be issued 
a visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such Act: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That this Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the Attor- 
ney General prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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ELLEN B. MUELLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 328) for 
the relief of Ellen B. Mueller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ellen B. Mueller shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ERMINIO NEGLIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 330) for 
the relief of Erminio Neglia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Erminio Neglia shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MOHAMMED ALI HALIM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 451) for 
the relief of Mohammed Ali Halim. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PENELOPE CARNAVOS KAFOS 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 459) for 
the relief of Penelope Carnavas Kafos. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GORJANA GRDJIC 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 460) for 
the relief of Gorjana Grdjie. b 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
212(a)(6) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Gorjana Grdjic may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act under such conditions and con- 
trols which the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, may 
deem necessary to impose: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said Act: And provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANDROULA NEOFITOS STEPHANON 
(ANDROULA KYRIACOU STEPH- 
ANOU) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 461) for 
the relief of Androula Neofitos Steph- 
anon (Androula Kyriacou Stephanou). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Androula Neofitos Stephanon (Androula 
Kyriacou Stephanou) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That the natural parents of Androula Neo- 
fitos Stephanon (Androula Kyriacou Steph- 
anou) shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PETER R. MULLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 510) for 
the relief of Peter R. Muller. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GIOVANNI MALARA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 524) for 
the relief of Giovanni Malara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(7)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Giovanni Malara, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Giovanni and Margherita Malara, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Giovanni Malara, by 
virtue of such parentage, shall be accorded 
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any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHRISTOS KARTSONIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 604) for 
the relief of Christos Kartsonis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Christos Kartsonis shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GIROLAMO NASELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 624) for 
the relief of Girolamo Naselli. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
of America in Congress assembled, That, 
for the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Girolamo Naselli shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA WOLFRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 626) for 
the relief of Maria Wolfram. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
of America in Congress assembled, That, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
212(a)(4) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Maria Wolfram may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
said Act: Provided further, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to enactment of this Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEMETRIOS PAPPATHAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 707) for 
the relief of Demetrios Pappathakis. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SIGLINDE GINZINGER MAXWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 755) for 
the relief of Siglinde Ginzinger Maxwell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
of America in Congress assembled, That, 
notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of section 212 (a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Siglinde Ginzinger Max- 
well may be issued a visa and be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such Act: Provided, 
That this Act shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion under such paragraph known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act: And provided further, That if the 
said Siglinde Ginzinger Maxwell is not en- 
titled to medical care under the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEIGA ALTMANN ROCK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 770) for 
the relief of Feiga Altmann Rock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the pur of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Feiga Altmann Rock shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the 
case of Feiga Altmann Rock, From and after 
the date of the enactment of this act, the 
said Feiga Altmann Rock shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
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facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SAEKO HIGA AND MASAKO HIGA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 855) for 
the relief of Saeko Higa and Masako 
Higa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Saeko Higa and Masako Higa 
shall be deemed to be within the purview 
of section 202(b) (3) of that act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANTHONY ELIO MONACELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 896) for 
the relief of Anthony Elio Monacelli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 203(a)(3) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Anthony Elio Monacelli, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Elio Mona- 
celli, lawful permanent residents of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
mother of Anthony Elio Monacelli, by virtue 
of such parentage, shall not be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HLIAS ANTHONY LOUSEDES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 940) for 
the relief of Hlias Anthony Lousedes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hlias Anthony Lousedes shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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ASAE NISHIMOTO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1034) for 
the relief of Asae Nishimoto. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


JESSIE ISOBEL FOSTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1037) for 
the relief of Jessie Isobel Foster. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, and bonds, 
which may have issued in the case of Jessie 
Isobel Foster. From and after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the said Jessie 
Isobel Foster shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STEPHANOS TSOUKALAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1042) for 
the relief of Stephanos Tsoukalas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Stephanos Tsoukalas, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Callas, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of Stephanos 
Tsoukalas shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JURIJ ANTIN NIMYLOWYCZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1128) for 
the relief of Jurij Antin Nimylowycz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding order and war- 
rant of deportation, warrant of arrest, and 
bonds which may have issued in the case of 
Jurij Antin Nimylowycz. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act the 
said Jurij Antin Nimylowycz shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
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same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANGELA MARIA STAIA LABELLARTE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1192) for 
the relief of Angela Maria Staia Label- 
larte. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Angela Maria Staia Labellarte shall be 
held and considered to have been iawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SUSPENDED DEPORTATION 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 21) for the relief of 
certain cases in which the Attorney 
General has suspended deportation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than six 
months: 

A-4727055, Blaek, Ewald. 

A-6623087, Chen, Won. 

A-7073910, Chen, Rose Marcial. 

A~7841721, Doxas, Ioannis Georges. 

A~7469427, Duran-Gomez, Lucio. 

A-5653974, Goldberg, Jennie. 

A-5923851, Gonie, Abdul. 

A-8227824, Hintopoulos, Anastasios, 

A-8227810, Hintopoulos, Elizabeth. 

A-10237829, Howell, James. 

A-9509847, Kim, Tan Cheng. 

A-7910271, Laskaratos, Antonis. 

A-3734088, Laush, John. 

27606569, Lorsy, Pierre Auguste. 

A-5680354, Mitsis, Vasilios George. 

A-3191505, Moyagi, Shintaro. 

A-9702526, Nam, Wong. 

'T-330304, Nunez, Estrella Quesda-Padron 
de. 

A-10828947, Okano, Toshio. 
A-9783404, Pioa, Ching Tsung. 
A-8313814, Poon, Gee King. 
A-7123769, Prano, Francesco. 
A-3026388, Sikinger, Maximilian. 
A-5983271, Teh-Chee, Wong. 
A-6218916, Tijerina, Elidia Gomez. 
A-8082837, Yee, Chan Tim. 
A-9634992, Choy, Wong. 
A-5309224, Engelbert, Walter. 
A-6888873, Huppert, George. 
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A-6798911, Huppert, Marta (see Simon). 

A-9563617, Karapanagiotis, Aristotelis 
Anastassios. 

A-9197864, Sing, Lai. 

A-10504603, De Belmares, Josefina Coronel. 

A-4789022, Evans, Zena Ann. 

A-4786269, Hamasaki, Hiroichl. 

A-5364167, Hamasaki, Tsugino. 

A-9684330, Kam, Lo. 

A-9799123, Kwai, Yung Ah. 

A-3351370, Lum, Chong. 

A-7186533, Rubin, Riva. 

A-4276892, Dos Santos, Alfredo Lopes. 

A-7450107, Wong, Kam. 

A-6657670, Cheliotis, Athanasios Elias. 

A-7898703, Costa-Coloret, Candido. 

A-10292017, Costa, Candida Jalda-Diaz De. 

47137721, Galaviz, Juana. 

A~-7886181, Lam, Cheong King. 

A-5056856, Trentin, Giuseppe. 

A-2794618, Carlson, Peter. 

A-6984286, Garcia-Mendez, Celia. 

A-6984283, Garcia-Mendez, Maria. 

A-6984285, Garcia~Mendez, Victor. 

A-3974383, May, Chang Ah. 

A-9625807, Mustasaar, Jaan. 

A-8952421, Wing, Lew. 

A-8952422, Chung, Lee Sun. 

A-5830879, Arden, Robert H. 

A-7264249, Kildea, Gay Yvonne. 

A-8217364, Silaikis, Felix. 

A-9635445, Wong, Chong. 

A 10255991. Chow, Sow Tan. 

A-9727518, Giraud, Boniface Victorius 
Leon. 

A-7241518, Lynch, Timoth James, 

A-9069727, Yin, Ho York. 

A-7266325, Fong, Han Soon. 

A-9571969, Lim, Chew Tak. 

A-10255551, Toon, Tan Siang. 

A-7469694, Wah, Tan Jow. 

A-9537742, Tan, Yap Eng. 

A-9561879, Paun, Tin Joke. 

A-7978933, Nunez y Plasencia, Juan Jose. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 4 at the end of the concurrent 
resolution, add the following names: 


a “A-7197635, Apsis, Chrysostome Alexan- 
er. 


47415400, Apsis, Diane Helen.” 
The committee amendment was agreed 
The concurrent resolution was con- 


curred in, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EDUARDO PIRES 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 30) a case in which 
the Attorney General has recommended 
the rescission of the adjustment of status 
in the matter of Eduardo Pires. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
reaa the concurrent resolution, as fol- 

OWS: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
in accordance with sections 246(a) of the 

tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C.A. 
1256(a)), withdraws the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Eduardo Pires 
(4-7483662) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by 
the Congress. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EVA GARCIA DE ZEPEDA 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 31) with- 
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drawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Eva Garcia de Zepeda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S. C. A. 1256(a)), withdraws the suspension 
of deportation in the case of Eva Garcia de 
Zepeda (A-8769233) which was previously 
granted by the Attorney General and ap- 
proved by the Congress. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


JOSE POBLET 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 32) with- 
drawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Jose Poblet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
in accordance with section 246(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S. C. A. 
1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension of depor- 
tation in the case of Jose Poblet (A-3013924) 
which was previously granted by the Attor- 
ney General and approved by the Congress. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. RADBOUD LOUWRENS BEUKEN- 
KAMP 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5914) 
for the relief of Dr. Radboud Louwrens 
Beukenkamp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be in enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of title III of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Doctor Radboud Lou- 
wrens Beukenkamp (A~11292491) shall be 
held and considered to have been admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence on September 1, 1950, and to have 
complied with the residential requirements 
of section 316 of the said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, at the beginning of line 8, add 
“and physical presence.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


PETAR TRBOJEVIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6711) 
for the relief of Petar Trbojevic. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
(S. 848) for the relief of Petar Trbojevic 
be substituted for the House bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Petar Trbojevic shall be con- 
sidered to have been registered on the wait- 
ing list for intending immigrants for the 
quota for Yugoslavia as of April 17, 1945, 
the date on which American consular officers 
abroad were authorized to resume registra- 
tion of intending immigrants. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

House bill H.R. 6711 was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 407) to waive certain pro- 
visions of section 212(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Giovanni 
Budano may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said Act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a) (1), (4) and (25) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Bronislawa 
Francuz may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said Act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (25) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Miss Mountaha Joseph 
Nakhle may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said Act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (3) of the of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Mrs. Hagit Lalo may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said Act. 

Sec. 5. The exemptions provided for in 
this Act shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 405) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Maria Lagomarsino Rosasco, Andrew 
Rosasco, Sister Eucharia (Miss Philomena 
Iannucci), Sister Marie Bernard (Miss Nico- 
lina Ossa), Sister Alphonsus Marie (Miss 
Mary Grace Padovano), Sister Mary Dulcis 
(Miss Mary Teresa Di Ioia), Alfredo T. Or- 
donio, Priscilla Sook Chur Chiang, Antonio 
P. Whitmoyer, Antoun S. Ghantous, Albert 
S. Goh, and Anna Leone de Magistris shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this Act, if such 
alien was classifiable as a quota immigrant 
at the time of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to reduce by one 
the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bonds which may have issued 
in the cases of Kurt Reitmann, Maria Sala- 
mone De Franco, Jose Guadalupe Magdeleno 
Acosta, Jose Manuel Ortiz-Reyes, Nicholas 
Afonin, Maria Veneranda Machargo, Maria 
Angelidou, and Daisy Cecile Lewis: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section of this 
Act shall be construed to waive the pro- 
visions of section 315 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act as they apply to the said 
Kurt Reitmann: Provided further, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undcrtaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in the case 
of Jose Manuel Ortiz-Reyes. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act the 
said persons shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commended or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Maria Jesualda Reis 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee: Provided, That the natural 
parents of Maria Jesualda Reis shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Arnold K. Dalton 
and Eugenia Dweck shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That, unless the beneficiaries of this 
section are entitled to care under chapter 55, 
title 10, United States Code, suitable and 
proper bonds or undertakings, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
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scribed by section 213 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 5. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bonds which may have issued 
in the cases of Rosa Angarica and Lew Kab- 
lak: Provided, That nothing in this section 
of this Act shall be held to waive the pro- 
visions of section 241(a)(3) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That suitable and proper bonds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said Act. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, John Saba, for- 
merly John (Hanna) Karam, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee: Provided, That the natural parents of 
the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this section of this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Jesus Martinez- 
Silva shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 9, after the name 
“Ghantous” insert the following name: 
“Reginald Clio Rickman,”. 

On page 2, line 13, after the words “cases 
of” insert the following name: “Kornel 
Miklos Berenkey,”. 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the name 
“Reitmann” and substitute the name “Riet- 
mann“. 

On page 2, line 13, after the name De 
Franco,“ insert the following name: We- 
ronika Godlewska,”. 

On page 2, line 14, strike out the name 
“Magdeleno-Acosta” and substitute the 
name Magdaleno-Acosta“. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out the name 
“Reitmann” and substitute the name “Riet- 
mann“. 

On page 2, line 20, strike out the words 
“bond or undertaking” and substitute in 
lieu thereof “bonds or undertakings”. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out the word 
“case” and substitute “cases”. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out the period 
after the name “Ortiz-Reyes” and add the 
following: “and Weronika Godlewska.”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FAVORING THE GRANTING OF THE 
STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 
The Clerk called the House concurrent 

resolution (H. Con. Res. 186) favoring 

the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring ), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044) : 

A-10248241, Bucar, Ivan. 

A-10248233, Bucar, Stanislava. 

A-8106033, Camalich, Andrea (or Andrew). 

A-6703473, Chang, Carol Ching-Hsing. 

A-901118, Chang, Francis Fu-Chieh. 

A-8031624, Chang, Jen Chung. 

A-7118699, Chang, Tsi Ying. 

A-10141530, Cheng, Daniel Tah-Nian. 

A-9666623, Cheng, Foo See. 

A-9518849, Chok, Wong Ah. 

A-9799517, Fong, King Yao. 

A-8921560, Han, Ching Chang. 

A-9694260, Hing, Sah Ming. 

A-10265984, Hirth, Josef (or Joseph). 

A-9556536, Huo, Hue Shen. 

A-8103732, Hwang, Chung, Li, also known 
as Clayton Chung Li Hwang. 

A 7445242, Kagi, Rolf. 

A-10256922, Katz, Siegfried. 

A-9802189, King, Chen Lee. 

A-9671970, King, Lock Ting. 

A-9082703, Kong, Ho Yung. 

A-9757090, Kudrawcew, Jerzy alias Piotr 
Wedrogowski. 

A-9801139, Kwan, Luk. 

A-10463833, Lan, Choo Sing. 

A-9798540, Ling, Ah-Sang. 

27274549, Lo, Ignatius Ching Ho. 

410259333, Loong, Yao Ah. 

A-10265378, Loosaar, Endel. 

A-9556542, Lou, Koo Hai or Lou Hai Koo 
or Chang Kang. 

A-10491939, May, Tung Pao, also known as 
May Pao-May Tung. 

A-9558145, Naim, Ham Say. 

A-9922572, Pioy, Woo Yung. 

A-6986478, Po, Margart Pei-Te. 

A-7065631, Prumskyte, Anele. 

A-10256926, Stavropoulos, Grigore Leoni- 
das. 
A-9948084, Tarabocchia, Rodolfo. 

A-7389377, Ting-Ching, Huang. 

A-9732183, Tong, Cheng Saw. 

A-9799972, Tsai, Ong Ming. 

A-9798652, Wong, Yong Moon. 

A-8235258, Wu, Chiu-Sang, also known as 
William Chiu Sang. 

A-8845940, Yin, Mignonette Ye Hsuen. 

A-9798571, Ying, Ming-Wei. 

A-7247125, Yuan, Shang Wen. 

Src. 2. The Congress favors the granting 
of the status of permanent residence in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has deter- 
mined that such alien is qualified under the 
provisions of section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 
64 Stat. 219; 50 App. U.S.C. 1953) : 

A-2049361, Chin, Pao-Tung. 

A-8082083, Dow, Tan Kai. 

A-8190830, Foon, Kong. 

A-2684795, Pei-Fen, Chin nee Lin Pei-Fen. 

A~7439686, Ping, Fong Yee or Yee Ping 
Fong. 

A-8057484, Ying-Chiang, Theresa Tu. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 5, strike out the number 
“A-9518849,"" and substitute in lieu thereof 
the number “A-9518840,". 

On page 2, line 9, strike out the name 
“Josef” and substitute “Jozef”. 

On page 4, line 7, strike out the number 
“A-2684795," and substitute in lieu thereof 
the number “A-6847952,’’. 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION INTO 
UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the House joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 406) to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, for the purposes 
of sections 203(a)(3) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Anayis 
Adrouny shall be held and considered to be 
the alien minor child of Mr. and Mrs. Adour 
Adrouny, lawfully resident aliens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of section 101(a) 
(27) (B) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Giovanni Battista Pelle shall be deemed 
to be a returning resident alien. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Stavroula T. 
Antoneos, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew P. Sofos, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec, 4. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Thalia I. Demetrakopoulos 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien minor child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew P. Sofos, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Kazue Ikeda shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
minor child of James H. Keating, a citizen 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural father of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Tanya 
Gwin (formerly Tatjana Prosek), shall be 
held and considered to be the natural born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Gwin, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural father of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Catherine 
Katalinich shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Swano Katalinich, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 


(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 


Nationality Act, the minor child, Evanthia 
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Loize Papaglovanni Fhiaras, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of George Fhiaras and Betty Margaret 
Fhiaras, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Maria 
Kosiorek, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Czarnecki, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural mother 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of section 101(a) 
(27) (C) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor child, Anna Marina Marolo 
Rossiello, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born accompanying alien child of 
Mr. Anselmo Rossiello, a lawfully resident 
alien of the United States. 

Sec, 11. Mrs. Yukiko Pluard, the widow of a 
United States citizen, shall be deemed to be 
within the purview of section 101(a) (27) (A) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
the provisions of section 205 of that Act shall 
not be applicable in this case. 

Sec. 12. For the purposes of section 202(a) 
(1) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Harry (Zwi) Goldenberg (Sponder) shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
accompanying alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Sponder, lawfully resident aliens of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Beginning on page 2, line 24, strike out all 
of section 6 through line 6, on page 3. 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “Sec. 7.” and 
substitute “Sec. 6.” 

On page 3, line 15, strike out “Sec. 8.“ and 
substitute “Src, 7.” 

On page 3, line 24, strike out “Src. 9.“ and 
substitute “Sec, 8.” 

On page 4, line 7, strike out “Src. 10.” and 
substitute “Src. 9.“ 

On page 4, line 13, strike out “Sec. 11.” and 
substitute “Sec. 10.“ 

On page 4, line 18, strike out “Src. 12.” and 
substitute “Src. 11.“ 

At the end of the joint resolution, add four 
new sections numbered 12, 13, 14, and 15, to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 12. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Marcos Legaspi, Junior, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien minor child of Marcos Legaspi, 
Senior, a citizen of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the bene- 
ficilary shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

“Sec. 13. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationally Act, the minor child, Branko 
Franovic, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Spiro Franovie, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural mother of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

“Sec. 14. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Jose Fraga, 
shall be held and considered to be the na- 
tural-born alien child of Mr. Joseph Fraga, a 
citizen of the United States, 

“Sec. 15. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Ida Colaizzi 
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Di Benedetto, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Angelo Di Benedetto, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
mother of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PETER SERGEEVICH DERYABIN, 
ALSO KNOWN AS THEODORE 
STANLEY OREL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4243) 
for the relief of Theodore Orel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Theo- 
dore Orel (A-8814572), lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States on 
May 31, 1955, shall be held to be included in 
the class of applicants for naturalization 
exempted from the provisions of section 313 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as such class is specified in section 313(c) of 
the said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the name 
“Theodore Orel” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the name “Peter Sergeevich Dery- 
abin, also known as Theodore Stanley Orel®. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“For the relief of Peter Sergeevich Dery- 
abin, also known as Theodore Stanley 
Orel.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SCHUTT CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 282) providing for sending the bill 
H.R. 3958, with accompanying papers, to 
the U.S. Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H.R. 3958) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the Schutt 
Construction Company, Inc.”, together with 
all accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the United States Court of Claims pur- 
suant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code; and said court shall pro- 
ceed expeditiously with the same in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said sections, 
and report to the House of Representatives at 
the earliest practicable date, giving findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the na- 
ture and character of the demand, as a claim 
legal or equitable against the United States, 
and the amount, if any, legally or equitably 
owning by the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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MARY W. GREENE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5350) 
for the relief of Mary W. Greene. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
application for old-age insurance benefits 
filed with the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance on April 22, 1957, by Mary 
W. Greene (social security account num- 
bered =e shall be deemed to have 
been filed on December 31, 1956; and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is hereby authorized and directed, without 
requiring a further application, to recom- 
pute her primary insurance amount (effec- 
tive with respect to monthly insurance bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
for months beginning after the date of the 
enactment of this Act) on the basis of such 
filing date and in accordance with section 
102(e)(6) of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954. Such recomputation shall 
not be deemed to be a recomputation for the 
purposes of section 215(f) of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OAKLEY O. WARREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3094) 
for the relief of Oakley O. Warren. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Oakley O. Warren, Alexandria, Virginia, a 
sum equal to the amount which the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall certify within sixty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as the differ- 
ence between the rate of compensation for 
his former position of leadingman machinist 
at the United States Naval Ordnance Plant, 
Alexandria, Virginia, and the rate of compen- 
sation for the position of machinist at the 
United States Naval Gun Factory, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, in which he was 
placed as a result of a downgrading action by 
the Department of the Navy on or about 
April 1, 1950, incident to the disestablish- 
ment of the United States Naval Ordnance 
Plant at Alexandria. Such amount so certi- 
fied shall cover the period of employment of 
the said Oakley O. Warren in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in the position of machin- 
ist. The payment by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to the said Oakley O. Warren of the 
amount so certified shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Oakley O. 
Warren against the United States arising out 
of such downgrading action: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


“That Oakley O. Warren, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, shall be considered to have filed a 
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timely appeal to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion protesting the downgrading action af- 
fecting his position as a leadingman ma- 
chinist taken by the Department of the Navy 
on or about April 1, 1950, incident to the 
disestablishment of the United States Naval 
Ordnance Plant at Alexandria, Virginia; and 
the claim of the said Oakley O. Warren shall 
be considered on the basis of the holding of 
the court in the case of Reynolds et al. v. 
Lovett et al., 201 F. 2d 181 (1952).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OSHIRO SHOKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7038) 
for the relief of the estate of Oshiro 
Shoko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, out of 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the estate of Oshiro Shoko, de- 
ceased, formerly of Shuri City, Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, the sum of $2,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States arising from the death of Oshiro 
Shoko, which occurred on February 28, 1948, 
as a result of a criminal assault believed to 
have been committed by unknown members 
of the Philippine Scouts. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any contract, no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid, delivered to, or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim. 
Any person who violates any provision of 
this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL D. OVENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2107) 
for the relief of Michael D. Ovens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of all laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the minor child, 
Michael D. Ovens, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been legally adopted by 
Verne E. Ovens and Elizabeth H. Ovens, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on February 20, 1954; 
and the said Michael D. Ovens shall be en- 
titled to benefits under such laws as the 
child of the said Verne E. Ovens begin- 
ning with the first day of September 1954, if 
he is otherwise qualified for such benefits 
and an application for such benefits is filed 
by him or on his behalf within six months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALBERT J. HICKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3117) 
for the relief of Albert J. Hicks. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Al- 
bert J. Hicks, Salinas, California, the sum of 
$1,465.27. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Albert J. Hicks against the United States 
for his share of the pay and allowances due 
his son, Technician Fifth Grade James Hicks, 
deceased (serial number 20900719), and the 
amounts due such son under the Military 
Personnel Claims Act of 1945, at the time 
of his death on August 19, 1945: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “$1,465.27” and in- 
sert “$1,555.27”. 

Page 2, line 3, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NELS LUND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5880) 
for the relief of Nels Lund. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill. be 
passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RAINS]. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 57) 
to extend and amend laws relating to 
the provision and improvement of hous- 
ing and the renewal of urban communi- 
ties, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make a point of order against the con- 
ference report. Should I reserve the 
point of order against the conference re- 
port at this point or wait until later? 
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The SPEAKER. If the gentleman in- 
tends to make a point of order he has to 
reserve it at this time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the point of order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House being read in lieu of 
the report? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. May I be in- 
formed as to the disposition of the time 
and the amount of time allocated? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama will have an hour to yield to 
whom he pleases. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. May I inquire of 
the gentleman from Alabama how he in- 
tends to dispose of the time? 

Mr. RAINS. Icannot answer that. I 
intend to see that the gentleman gets 
the time he needs. I do not know who 
will want time. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If we have an 
hour’s time can it be understood that 
each side may have half an hour? 

Mr. RAINS. No, it cannot be under- 
stood, because that is not the rule. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
give me some time, about 7 minutes? 

Mr, RAINS. Yes, indeed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the Managers or. the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 566) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 57) 
to extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing and 
the renewal of urban communities, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as the 
Housing Act of 1959’. 


“TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
“Property improvement loans 


“Sec, 101. Section 2(a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
September 30, 1959’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘October 1, 1960’. 


“Section 203 residential housing insurance 


“Sec. 102. (a) (1) Section 203 (b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all that precedes the first semicolon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(2) Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the Com- 
missioner shall approve) in an amount not 
to exceed $22,500 in the case of property 
upon which there is located a dwelling de- 
signed principally for a one-family residence; 
or $25,000 in the case of a two-family resi- 
-dence (whether or not such one- or two- 
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family residence may be intended to be rented 
temporarily for school purposes)’. 

(2) Section 203 (b) (2) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘85 per centum’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘90 per centum’; 
and 

B) by striking out ‘$16,000’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 


-*$18,000'. 


“(3) Section 203(b)(2) of such Act is 
further amended by inserting after ‘unless 
the construction of the dwelling was com- 
pleted more than one year prior to the appli- 
cation for mortgage insurance’ the following: 
‘or the dwelling was approved for guaranty, 
insurance, or direct loan under chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, prior to the 
beginning of construction’. 

“(b) Section 203 (b) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘thirty years’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘thirty-five years’. 

“(c) Section 203(b)(8) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
colon and the following: ‘Provided, That 
such 85 per centum limitation shall not be 
applicable if the mortgagor and mortgagee 
assume responsibility in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner for the reduction 
of the mortgage by an amount not less than 
15 per centum of the outstanding principal 
amount thereof in the event the mortgaged 
property is not, prior to the due date of the 
eighteenth amortization payment of the 
mortgage, sold to a purchaser acceptable to 
the Commissioner who is the occupant of 
the property and who assumes and agrees to 
pay the mortgage indebtedness.’ 


“Low-cost housing in outlying areas 


“Sec. 103. Section 203(i) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$8,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$9,000’; 

“(2) by inserting after ‘97 per centum’ the 
following: ‘(or, in any case where the dwell- 
ing is not approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction, un- 
less the construction of the dwelling was 
completed more than one year prior to the 
application for mortgage insurance or the 
dwelling was approved for guaranty, insur- 
ance, or direct loan under chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, prior to the beginning 
of construction, 90 per centum)’; 

“(3) by striking out ‘, and which is ap- 
proved for mortgage insurance prior to the 
beginning of construction’ and ‘the construc- 
tion of’; and 

“(4) by striking out the comma following 
the word ‘highway’ and everything that 
follows and inserting a period in lieu thereof. 

“Section 207 rental housing insurance 


“Sec. 104. (a) Section 207(c)(1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘$12,500,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$20,000,000’. 

“(b) Section 207(c)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out— 

(1) ‘$2,250’ each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$2,500’; 

(2) 88,100“ each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$9,000’; 

“(3) 82.700“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
83,0007; 

(4) 88,400“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$9,400'; 

(5) ‘$1,000 per room’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$1,250 per room’; 

66) ‘$1,000 per space’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$1,500 per space’; and 

7) 8300, 000 and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘$500,000’, 

“(c) The last paragraph of section 207(c) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 4½ 
per centum per annum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 5½ per centum per annum’, 
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“(d) Section 207 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

r) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Commissioner is authorized 
to include in any mortgage insured under 
any title of this Act after the effective date 
of the Housing Act of 1959 a provision re- 
quiring the mortgagor to pay a service 
charge to the Commissioner in the event 
such mortgage is assigned to and held by 
the Commissioner. Such service charge 
shall not exceed the amount prescribed by 
the Commissioner for mortgage insurance 
premiums applicable to such mortgage.’ 

“(e) Section 207 of such Act is further 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘(except provisions re- 
lating to housing for elderly persons)’ and 
‘(except with respect to housing designed for 
elderly persons, with occupancy preference 
therefor, as provided in the paragraph follow- 
ing paragraph (3) of subsection (c))’ in 
subsection (b); 

“(2) by striking out in subsection (c) the 
unnumbered paragraph following paragraph 
(3); and 

“(3) by striking out ‘section 210 and sec- 
tion 213 in both places where it appears in 
subsection (f) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘sections 210, 213, 231, and 232’. 


“Cooperative housing insurance 


“Sec, 105. (a) Section 213 (b) (1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out 812,500, 000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$20,000,000’. 

“(b) Section 213(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $2,500 per room (or $9,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than four per fam- 
ily unit), and not to exceed 97 per centum 
of the amount which the Commissioner esti- 
mates will be the replacement cost of the 
property or project when the proposed phys- 
ical improvements are completed: Provided, 
That as to projects which consist of elevator 
type structures the Commissioner may, in his 
discretion, increase the dollar amount limi- 
tation of $2,500 per room to not to exceed 
$3,000 per room and the dollar amount limi- 
tation of $9,000 per family unit to not to ex- 
ceed $9,400 per family unit, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs inci- 
dent to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design: Provided further, That the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions by not to exceed $1,250 per room, with- 
out regard to the number of rooms being 
less than four, or four or more, in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require: Provided further, That in the 
case of a mortgagor of the character de- 
scribed in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
the mortgage shall involve a principal obli- 
gation in an amount not to exceed 85 per 
centum of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost 
of the property or project when the pro- 
posed physical improvements are completed: 
And provided further, That upon the sale of 
a property or project by a mortgagor of the 
character described in paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) to a nonprofit cooperative owner- 
ship housing corporation or trust within two 
years after the completion of such property 
or project the mortgage given to finance such 
sale shall involve a principal obligation in 
an amount not to exceed the maximum 
amount computed in accordance with this 
subsection without regard to the preceding 
proviso.’ 

„(e) Section 213(d) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence as follows: ‘Property held by a cor- 
poration or trust of the character described 
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in paragraph numbered (2) of subsection (a) 
of this section which is covered by a mort- 
gage insured under this section may include 
such community facilities, and property held 
by a mortgagor of the character described 
in paragraph numbered (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section which is covered by a 
mortgage insured under this section may in- 
clude such commercial and community facili- 
ties, as the Commissioner deems adequate to 
serve the occupants.’ 

“(d) The first sentence of section 213(d) 
of 5 ½ per centum’ and (2) by striking out 
“4% per centum’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of 5 ½ per centum’ and (2) by striking out 
‘5 per centum’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘5% per centum’. 

“(e) Section 213 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“‘(i) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the insurance of a mort- 
gage executed by a mortgagor of the charac- 
ter described in paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of this section covering property upon 
which dwelling units and related facilities 
have been constructed prior to the filing of 
the application for mortgage insurance here- 
under: Provided, That the Commissioner 
determines that the consumer interest is 
protected and that the mortgagor will be a 
consumer cooperative. In the case of prop- 
erties other than new construction, the lim- 
itations in this section upon the amount 
of the mortgage shall be based upon the ap- 
praised value of the property for continued 
use as a cooperative rather than upon the 
Commissioner's estimate of the replacement 
cost. As to any project on which construc- 
tion was commenced after the effective date 
of this subsection, the mortgage on such 
project shall be eligible for insurance under 
this section only in those cases where the 
construction was subject to inspection by 
the Commissioner and where there was com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 212 
of this title. As to any project on which 
construction was commenced prior to the 
effective date of this subsection, such inspec- 
tion, and compliance with the provisions of 
section 212 of this title, shall not be a prereq- 
uisite.’ 


“Increased mortgage amounts in Alaska, 
Guam, and Hawaii 

“Sec. 106. The first sentence of section 214 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
inserting after ‘maximum or maxima other- 
wise applicable’ the following: ‘(including 
increased mortgage amounts in geographical 
areas where cost levels so require)’. 

“FHA mortgage insurance authorization 

“Bec. 107. (a) Section 217 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
87.000, 000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
612,000,000. 000˙. 

“(b) Section 217 of such Act is amended, 
effective July 1, 1959, by (1) striking out 
‘July 1, 1956’, and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘July 1, 1959’, and (2) striking out ‘$12,000,- 
000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$5,000,- 
000,000". 

“Repeal of obsolete provision 

“Sec. 108. Section 218 of the National 
Housing Act is repealed. 

“Section 220 mortgage insurance 

“Sec. 109. (a) (1) Clause (i) of subsection 
(d) (3) (A) of section 220 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out all 
that precedes the second semicolon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(A)(i) involve a principal obligation 
(including such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $22,500 in the case of property 
upon which there is located a dwelling de- 
signed principally for a one-family residence; 
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or $25,000 in the case of a two-family resi- 
dence; or $30,000 in the case of a three-family 
residence’, 

“(2) Clause (i) of subsection (d) (3) (A) 
of section 220 of such Act is further amend- 
ed— 

“(A) by striking out ‘85 per centum’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘90 per centum’; and 

„B) by striking out 816,000“ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$18,000". 

“(3) Subsection (d) (3) (A) (ii) of section 
220 of such Act is amended by inserting be- 
fore the semicolon at the end thereof a 
colon and the following: ‘Provided, That 
such 85 per centum limitation shall not be 
applicable if the mortgagor and mortgagee 
assume responsibility in a manner satis- 
factory to the Commissioner for the reduc- 
tion of the mortgage by an amount not less 
than 15 per centum of the outstanding prin- 
cipal amount thereof in the event the mort- 
gaged property is not, prior to the due date 
of the eighteenth amortization payment of 
the mortgage, sold to a purchaser acceptable 
to the Commissioner who is the occupant 
of the property and who assumes and agrees 
to pay the mortgage indebtedness.’ 

“(b) Subsection (d) (3) (B) () of section 
220 of such Act is amended by striking out 
‘$12,500,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$20,000,000, 

„(e) Subsection (d) (3) (B) (iii) of section 
220 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$2,250’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$2,500'; 

“(2) by striking out ‘$8,100’ each place it 
appears and in lieu thereof ‘$9,000’; 

“(3) by striking out ‘$2,700’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$3,000’; 

“(4) by striking out ‘$8,400’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof $9,400’; and 

“(5) by striking out ‘$1,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$1,250’. . 

“(d) Subsection (d) (3) (B) (iii) of section 
220 of such Act is further amended by in- 
serting after ‘dwelling use’ the following: 
‘(excluding exterior land improvements as 
defined by the Commissioner)’. 

“(e) Subsection (d) (3) (B) of section 220 
of such Act is further amended by striking 
out ‘and’ at the end of clause (ii), by strik- 
ing out the period of the end of clause (iii) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and“, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

“'(iv) include such nondwelling facilities 
as the Commissioner deems adequate to 
serve the needs of the occupants of the 
property and of other housing in the neigh- 
borhood.’ -È 


®. 
“Section 221 relocation housing mortgage 
insurance 


“Sec. 110. (a)(1) The first paragraph of 
section 221(a) of the National Housing Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

This section is designed to supplement 
systems of mortgage insurance under other 
provisions of the National Housing Act in 
order to assist (1) in relocating families from 
urban renewal areas, (2) in relocating fami- 
lies to be displaced as the result of govern- 
mental action in a community respecting 
which (A) the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator has made the certification to 
the Commissioner provided for by subsec- 
tion 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, or (B) there is being carried out a 
project covered by a Federal aid contract 
executed, or prior approval granted, by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, before the effective date of the 
Housing Act of 1954, or (C) there is being 
carried out an urban renewal project assisted 
under section 111 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, and (3) in relocating families 
residing in the environs of a community de- 
scribed in clause (2) which are to be dis- 
placed as the result of governmental action.’ 
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“(2) The second paragraph of section 
221(a) of such Act is amended— 

“(A) by striking out all that precedes the 
first colon and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘Mortgage insurance under this 
section shall be available only in those local- 
ities, communities, or environs of communi- 
ties, which shall have requested such mort- 

insurance to be provided’; 

“(B) by striking out ‘in any such com- 
munity’ in the second proviso and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘in or near any such com- 
munity’; 

“(C) by striking out ‘(1)’ in the third pro- 
viso and inserting in lieu thereof (2) (A);“; 
and 


“(D) by striking out ‘(1)’, ‘(2)’, and ‘(3)’, 
wherever they appear in the last proviso, and 
inserting in lieu thereof respectively ‘(2) 
(A)’, *(2) (B)“, and ) (O)“. 

“(3) Section 101(c) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘if the 
mortgaged property is in a community re- 
ferred to in clause (2) of section 221(a) of 
said Act’, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘if the 
mortgaged property is in an area described 
in clause (3) of section 221(a) of said Act, 
or in a community referred to in clause 
(2) (B) of said section’. 

“(4) Section 101(c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is further amended by striking out ‘in 
a n in clause (iii) of the last pro- 
viso. 

“(b) Section 221(d)(2) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) be secured by property upon which 
there is located a dwelling conforming to 
applicable standards prescribed by the Com- 
missioner under subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, and meeting the requirements of all 
State laws, or local ordinances or regula- 
tions, relating to the public health or safety, 
zoning, or otherwise, which may be applicable 
thereto, and shall involve a principal obliga- 
tion (including such initial service charges, 
appraisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
(A) not to exceed (i) $10,000 in the case 
of a property upon which there is located 
a dwelling designed principally for a single- 
family residence, except that the Commis- 
sioner may by regulation increase this 
amount to not to exceed $12,000 in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require, (ii) $18,000 in the case of a prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwelling 
principally designed for a two-family resi- 
dence, except that the Commissioner may 
by regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $20,000 in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require, (iii) 
$25,000 in the case of a property upon which 
there is located a dwelling designed prin- 
cipally for a three-family residence, except 
that the Commissioner may by regulation 
increase this amount to not to exceed $27,- 
500 in any geographical area where he finds 
that cost levels so require, (iv) $32,000 in the 
case of a property upon which there is lo- 
cated a dwelling designed principally for a 
four-family residence, except that the Com- 
missioner may by regulation increase this 
amount to not to exceed $35,000 in any 
geographical area where he finds that cost 
levels so require; and (B) not to exceed the 
appraised value (as of the date the mortgage 
is accepted for insurance) of any such prop- 
erty, less such amount, in the case of any 
mortgagor, as may be necessary to comply 
with the succeeding provisos: Provided, That 
if the mortgagor is the owner and an oc- 
cupant of the property at the time of the 
insurance, he shall have paid on account of 
the property at least (i) $200 in the case of 
a single-family dwelling, (ii) $400 in the case 
of a two-family dwelling, (ili) $600 in the 
case of a three-family dwelling, and (iv) $800 
in the case of a four-family dwelling, in cash 
or its equivalent, which amcunt may include 
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amounts to cover settlement costs and initial 
payments for taxes, hazard insurance, mort- 
gage insurance premium, and other prepaid 
expenses: Provided further, That nothing 
contained herein shall preclude the Com- 
missioner from issuing a commitment to in- 
sure, and insuring a mortgage pursuant 
thereto, where the mortgagor is not the 
owner and an occupant of the property, if 
the property is to be built or acquired and 
repaired or rehabilitated for sale, and the 
insured mortgage financing is required to 
facilitate the construction, or the repair or 
rehabilitation, of the dwelling and to pro- 
vide financing pending the subsequent sale 
thereof to a qualified owner who is also an 
occupant thereof, but in such instances the 
mortgage shall not exceed 85 per centum of 
the appraised value: And provided further, 
That the Commissioner shall prescribe such 
procedures as in his judgment are necessary 
to secure to families, referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) above, priorities in occupancy of 
the remaining units of two-, three-, and four- 
family dwellings after occupancy of one unit 
by the owner; or’. 

“(c) Section 221 (d) of such Act is further 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out 89,000 and ‘$10,000’ 
in paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
810,000 and ‘$12,000’, respectively; 

“(2) by striking out of paragraph (3) ‘not 
in excess of the Commissioner's estimate of 
the value of the property or project when 
constructed, or repaired and rehabilitated, 
for use as rental accommodations for ten or 
more families eligible for occupancy as pro- 
vided in this section; and’, and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘not in excess of (1) in the case 
of new construction, the amount which the 
Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when 
the proposed improvements are completed 
(the replacement cost may include the land, 
the proposed physical improvements, utilities 
within the boundaries of the land, architect’s 
fees, taxes, interest during construction, and 
other miscellaneous charges incident to con- 
struction and approved by the Commis- 
sioner), or (2) in the case of repair and re- 
habilitation, the Commissioner's estimate of 
the value of the property when the proposed 
repair and rehabilitation is completed: Pro- 
vided, That such property or project, when 
constructed, or repaired and rehabilitated, 
shall be for use as rental accommodations 
for ten or more families eligible for occu- 
pancy as provided in this section; or’; and 

“(3) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5) and inserting after paragraph 
(3) the following new paragraph: 

““*(4) if executed by a mortgagor which is 
not a nonprofit organization, and which is 
approved by the Commissioner— 

“*(i) not exceed $12,500,000; 

“*(ii) not exceed $10,000 per family unit 
for such part of such property or project as 
may be attributable to dwelling use, except 
that the Commissioner may by regulation in- 
crease this amount to not to exceed $12,000 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; 

(ui) not exceed (in the case of a prop- 
erty or project approved for mortgage insur- 
ance prior to the beginning of construction) 
90 per centum of the amount which the 
Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when 
the proposed improvements are completed 
(the replacement cost may include the land, 
the proposed physical improvements, utili- 
ties within the boundaries of the land, archi- 
tect’s fees, taxes, interest during construc- 
tion, and other miscellaneous charges inci- 
dent to construction and approved by the 
Commissioner, and shall include an allow- 
ance for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and 
risk of 10 per centum of all of the foregoing 
items, except the land, unless the Commis- 
sioner, after certification that such allowance 
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is unreasonable, shall by regulation prescribe 
a lesser percentage); and 

“*(iv) not exceed 90 per centum of the 

Commissioner's estimate of the value of the 
property or project when the proposed repair 
and rehabilitation is completed if the pro- 
ceeds of the mortgage are to be used for the 
repair and rehabilitation of a property or 
project: 
Provided, That such property or project when 
constructed, or repaired and rehabilitated, 
shall be for use as rental accommodations 
for ten or more families eligible for occu- 
pancy as provided in this section: And pro- 
vided further, That the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, require the mortgagor to 
be regulated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, and 
methods of operation, and for such purpose 
the Commissioner may make such contracts 
with and acquire for not to exceed $100 such 
stock or interest in any such mortgagor as 
the Commissioner may deem necessary to 
render effective such restrictions or regula- 
tions, with such stock or interest being paid 
for out of the Section 221 Housing Insurance 
Fund and being required to be redeemed by 
the mortgagor at par upon the termination 
of all obligations of the Commissioner under 
the insurance; and’; 

„d) Section 221(f) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: ‘and may in- 
clude such commercial and community fa- 
cilities as the Commissioner deems adequate 
to serve the occupants’, 

“(e) Section 221(g)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘paragraph (3)’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘paragraph (3) or 

4)’. 

S “(f) Section 212(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘The provisions of this 
section shall apply to the insurance under 
section 221 of any mortgage described in 
subsection (d) (4) thereof.’ 


“Servicemen’s housing mortgage insurance 


“Sec. 111. Section 222(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by inserting or 203(i)’ after ‘203(b)’ 
in paragraph (1); and 

“(2) by striking out 817,100 in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘$20,000, except that in the case of a 
mortgage meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 203 (1) such principal obligation shall 
not exceed $9,000’. 


“Builder’s cost certification 


“Sec, 112. (a) Section 227(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out clause (iv) and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: ‘(iv) 
under section 221 if the mortgage meets the 
requirements of paragraph (3) or paragraph 
(4) of subsection (d) thereof, (v) under 
section 231, or (vi) under section 810 if the 
mortgage meets the requirements of sub- 
section (f) 

“(b) The last two sentences of section 
227(c) of such Act are each amended by 
striking out ‘under section 220“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘under section 220, section 
221 if the mortgage meets the requirements 
of paragraph (4) of subsection (d) thereof, 
or section 231,’. 

“Voluntary termination of insurance 

“Sec. 113. Title II of the National Housing 


Act is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 
“ ‘Voluntary termination of insurance 

“ ‘Sec. 229. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act and with respect to any 
mortgage covering a one-, two-, three-, or 
four-family residence heretofore or hereafter 
insured under this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to terminate any mortgage in- 
surance contract upon request by the mort- 
gagor and mortgagee and upon payment of 
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such termination charge as the Commissioner 
determines to be equitable, taking into con- 
sideration the necessity of protecting the 
various insurance funds. Upon such termi- 
nation mortgagors and mortgagees shall be 
entitled to the rights, if any, to which they 
would be entitled under this Act if the in- 
surance contract were terminated by pay- 
ment in full of the insured mortgage.’ 


“Avoidance of foreclosure 


“Sec. 114. (a) Title II of the National 
Housing Act is further amended by adding 
after section 229 (as added by section 113 
of this Act) the following new section: 


“ ‘Acquisition of mortgages to avoid 
foreclosure 

Sr. 230. Upon receiving notice of the de- 
fault of any mortgage covering a one-, two-, 
three-, or four-family residence heretofore 
or hereafter insured under this title, the 
Commissioner, in his discretion and for the 
purpose of avoiding foreclosure of the mort- 
gage, may acquire the loan and the security 
therefor upon issuance to the mortgagee of 
debentures having a total face value equal to 
the unpaid principal balance of the loan plus 
any accrued interest and any proper advances 
theretofore made by the mortgagee under the 
provisions of the mortgage; and after the 
acquisition of such mortgage by the Commis- 
sioner such mortgagee shall have no further 
rights, liabilities, or obligations with respect 
thereto. The provisions of section 204 relat- 
ing to the issuance of debentures incident to 
the acquisition of foreclosed properties shall 
apply with respect to debentures issued un- 
der this subsection, and the provisions of 
section 204 relating to the rights, liabilities, 
and obligations of a mortgagee shall apply 
with respect to the Commissioner when he 
has acquired an insured mortgage under this 
section, in accordance with and subject to 
regulations (modifying such provisions to the 
extent necessary to render their application 
for such purposes appropriate and effective) 
which shall be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner.’ 

“(b) Section 204(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by inserting immediately 
before the last proviso the following: ‘: And 
provided further, That with respect to any 
mortgage covering a one-, two-, three-, or 
four-family residence insured under this Act, 
if the Commissioner finds, after notice of de- 
fault, that the default was due to circum- 
stances beyond the control of the mortgagor 
and it is probable that the mortgage will be 
restored to good standing within a reasonable 
period of time, he may, under such regula- 
tions and conditions as he may prescribe, ex- 
tend the time for curing default and enter 
into an agreement with the mortgagee pro- 
viding that if the mortgage is subsequently 
foreclosed, any interest accruing after the 
date of the agreement which is not paid by 
the mortgagor may be included in the deben- 
tures’. 

“Mortgage insurance for nursing homes 


“Sec. 115. Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding after section 231 
(as added by section 201 of this Act) the fol- 
lowing new section: 


Mortgage insurance for nursing homes 


“ ‘Sec, 232. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to assist the provision of urgently needed 
nursing homes for the care and treatment of 
convalescents and other persons who are not 
acutely ill and do not need hospital care but 
who require skilled nursing care and related 
medical services. 

“*(b) For the purposes of this section 

“*(1) the term “nursing home” means a 
proprietary facility, licensed or regulated by 
the State (or, if there is no State law provid- 
ing for such licensing and regulation by the 
State, by the municipality or other political 
subdivision in which the facility is located), 
for the accommodation of convalescents or 
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other persons who are not acutely ill and not 
in need of hospital care but who require 
skilled nursing care and related medical serv- 
ices, in which such nursing care and medical 
services are prescribed by, or are performed 
under the general direction of, persons 
licensed to provide such care or services in 
accordance with the laws of the State where 
the facility is located; and 

%) the terms “mortgage” and “mort- 
gagor” shall have the meanings respectively 
set forth in section 207(a) of this Act. 

„e) The Commissioner is authorized to 
insure any mortgage (including advances on 
such mortgage during construction) in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe and to make commitments for 
insurance of such mortgage prior to the date 
of its execution or disbursement thereon: 

“*(d) In order to carry out the purpose 
of this section, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to insure any mortgage which covers 
a new or rehabilitated nursing home, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

61) The mortgage shall be executed by 
a mortgagor approved by the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner may in his discretion re- 
quire any such mortgagor to be regulated or 
restricted as to charges and methods of 
financing, and, in addition thereto, if the 
mortgagor is a corporate entity, as to capi- 
tal structure and rate of return. As an aid 
to the regulation or restriction of any mort- 
gagor with respect to any of the foregoing 
matters, the Commissioner may make such 
contracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 such stock or interest in such mortgagor 
as he may deem necessary. Any stock or 
interest so purchased shall be paid for out 
of the Section 207 Housing Insurance Fund, 
and shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at 
par upon the termination of all obligations 
of the Commissioner under the insurance. 

“*(2) The mortgage shall involve a prin- 
cipal obligation in an amount not to exceed 
$12,500,000, and not to exceed 75 per centum 
of the estimated value of the property or 
project when the proposed improvements are 
completed. 

3) The mortgage shall 

„A) provide for complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such terms as 
the Commissioner shall prescribe; and 

“*(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 5 per 
centum per annum of the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time, 
or not to exceed such per centum per an- 
num not in excess of 6 per centum as the 
Commissioner finds necessary to meet the 
mortgage market. 

“*(4) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this section unless he 
has received, from the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with section 612(a) (1) 
of the Public Health Service Act for the 
State in which is located the nursing home 
covered by the mortgage, a certification that 
(1) there is a need for such nursing home, 
and (2) there are in force in such State or 
other political subdivision of the State in 
which the proposed nursing home would be 
located reasonable minimum standards of 
licensure and methods of operation for nurs- 
ing homes. No such mortgage shall be in- 
sured under this section unless the Commis- 
sioner has received such assurance as he may 
deem satisfactory from the State agency 
that such standards will be applied and en- 
forced with respect to any nursing home lo- 
cated in the State for which mortgage in- 
surance is provided under this section. 

e) The Commissioner may consent to 
the release of a part or parts of the mort- 
gaged property or project from the lien of 
any mortgage insured under this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

(t) The provisions of subsections (d), 

(e), (f), (g), (h), (i), (J). (k), (1), (m), 
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(n), and (p) of section 207 shall apply to 
mortgages under this section and 
all references therein to section 207 shall 
refer to this section.’ 


“Technical amendments 


“Sec. 116. (a) Section 8(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out ‘and 
(h) of section 204' and inserting in lieu 
thereof (h), (J), and (x) of section 204’. 

“(b) Section 213(e), 220(f) (1), 221(g) (1), 
222(e), and 809(e) of such Act are each 
amended by striking out ‘and (j) of section 
204’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(j), and 
(k) of section 204’. 


“Inclusion of conveyance costs in debentures 


“Sec, 117. Section 204(k) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘(k) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section or of section 604 or 904 
and with respect to any debentures issued 
in exchange for properties conveyed to and 
accepted by the Commissioner after the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1959 in 
accordance with such sections, the Com- 
missioner may (1) include in debentures 
reasonable payments made by the mortgagee 
with the approval of the Commissioner for 
the purpose of protecting, operating, or pre- 
serving the property, and taxes imposed upon 
any deed or any other instrument by which 
the property was acquired by the mortgagee 
and transferred or conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner; (2) include in debentures as a por- 
tion of foreclosure costs (to the extent that 
foreclosure costs may be included in such 
debentures by any other provision of this 
Act) payments made by the mortgagee for 
the cost of acquiring the property and con- 
veying and evidencing title to the property 
to the Commissioner; and (3) terminate the 
mortgagee’s obligation to pay mortgage in- 
surance premiums upon receipt of an ap- 
plication for debentures filed by the mort- 
gagee, or in the event the contract of in- 
surance is terminated pursuant to section 
229.’ 

“Investment insurance 

“Sec. 118. Section 701 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out the 
colon at the end of the first proviso and 
everything that follows and inserting a 
period in lieu thereof. 

“Legal notification 

“Sec. 119. Section 512 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: ‘For the purposes 
of compliance with this section the Commis- 
sioner’s notice of a proposed determination 
under this section shall be considered to have 
been received by the interested person or firm 
if the notice is properly mailed to the last 
known address of such person or firm.“ 


“TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 
“Mortgage insurance program 


“Sec. 201. (a) Title II of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding after 
section 230 (as added by section 114) the 
following new section: 

Housing for elderly persons 

“ ‘Sec. 231. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to assist in relieving the shortage of hous- 
ing for elderly persons and to increase the 
supply of rental housing for elderly persons. 

For the purposes of this section— 

“*(1) The term “housing” means eight or 
more new or rehabilitated living units, not 
less than 50 per centum of which are spe- 
cially designed for the use and occupancy of 
elderly persons; 

2) The term “elderly person“ means 
any person, married or single, who is sixty- 
two years of age or over; and 

“*(3) The terms “mortgage”, “mortgagee”, 
“mortgagor”, and “maturity date” shall have 
the meanings respectively set forth in section 
207 of this Act. 

„b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
insure any mortgage (including advances on 
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mortgages during construction) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and to make commitments for insur- 
ance of such mortgages prior to the date of 
their execution or disbursement thereon. 

„e) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage to provide housing 
for elderly persons shall— 

“*(1) involve a principal obligation in an 
amount not to exceed $12,500,000 or, if exe- 
cuted by Federal or State instrumentalities, 
municipal corporate instrumentalities of one 
or more States, or nonprofit development or 
housing corporations restricted by Federal or 
State laws or regulations of State banking 
or insurance departments as to rents, charges, 
capital structure, rate of return, or methods 
of operation, not to exceed $50,000,000; 

“*(2) not exceed, for such part of such 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $9,000 per dwelling unit: 
Provided, That the Commissioner may, in his 
discretion, increase the dollar amount limita- 
tion of $9,000 per unit to not to exceed 
$9,400 per unit to compensate for the higher 
costs incident to the construction of elevator- 
type structures and may increase each of the 
foregoing dollar amount limitations by not 
to exceed $1,250 per room in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire; 

3) if executed by a mortgagor which 
is a public instrumentality or a private 
nonprofit corporation or association or other 
acceptable private nonprofit organization 
regulated or supervised under Federal or 
State laws or by political subdivisions of 
States, or agencies thereof, or by the Com- 
missioner under a regulatory agreement or 
otherwise, as to rents, charges, and methods 
of operation, in such form and in such man- 
ner as, in the opinion of the Commissioner, 
will effectuate the purpose of this section, 
involve a principal obligation not in excess 
of the amount which the Commissioner esti- 
mates will be the replacement cost of the 
property or project when the proposed im- 
provements are completed (the replacement 
cost may include the land, the proposed 
physical improvements, utilities within the 
boundaries of the land, architect’s fees, taxes, 
interest during construction, and other mis- 
cellaneous charges incident to construction 
and approved by the Commissioner): Pro- 
vided, That in the case of properties other 
than new construction, the principal obliga- 
tion shall not exceed the appraised value 
rather than the Commissioner's estimate of 
the replacement cost; 

“*(4) if executed by a mortgagor which is 
approved by the Commissioner but is not a 
public instrumentality or a private nonprofit 
organization, involve a principal obligation 
not in excess (in the case of a property or 
project approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction) of 90 
per centum of the amount which the Com- 
missioner estimates will be the replacement 
cost of the property or project when the pro- 
posed improvements are completed (the re- 
placement cost may include the land, the 
proposed physical improvements, utilities 
within the boundaries of the land, architect's 
fees, taxes, interest during construction, and 
other miscellaneous charges incident to 
construction and approved by the Commis- 
sioner, and shall include an allowance for 
builder’s and sponsor’s profit and risk of 10 
per centum of all of the foregoing items 
except the land unless the Commissioner, 
after certification that such allowance is un- 
reasonable, shall by regulation prescribe a 
lesser percentage): Provided, That in the 
case of properties other than new construc- 
tion the principal obligation shall not exceed 
90 per centum of the Commissioner's esti- 
mate of the value of the property or pro- 
ject: And provided further, That the Com- 
missioner may in his discretion require such 
mortgagor to be regulated or restricted as to 
rents or sales, charges, capital structure, rate 
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of return and methods of operation, and for 
such purpose the Commissioner may make 
contracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 such stock or interest in any such mort- 
gagor as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary to render effective such restrictions or 
regulations; such stock or interest shall be 
paid for out of the section 207 Housing In- 
surance Fund and shall be redeemed by the 
mortgagor at par upon the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 


insurance; 

(5) provide for a complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such terms as 
the Commissioner shall prescribe; 

(6) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 5 
per centum per annum on the amount 
of the principal obligation outstanding at 
any time, or not to exceed such per centum 
per annum not in excess of 5½ per centum 
as the Commissioner finds necessary to meet 
the mortgage market; and 

“*(7) cover a property or project which 
is approved for mortgage insurance prior to 
the beginning of construction or rehabilita- 
tion, with 50 per centum or more of the 
units therein specially designed for the use 
and occupancy of elderly persons in accord- 
ance with standards established by the Com- 
missioner, and which may include such com- 
mercial and special facilities as the Commis- 
sioner deems adequate to serve the occu- 


ts. 

d) The Commissioner may consent to 
the release of a part or parts of the mort- 
gaged property or project from the lien of 
any mortgage insured under this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, and shall prescribe such proce- 
dures as in his judgment are necessary to 
secure to elderly persons a preference or 
priority of opportunity to rent the dwellings 
included in suck property or project. 

“*(e) The provisions of subsections (d). 
(e), (f), (g), (h), (). O), (k), (1), (m), 
(n), and (p) of section 207 shall apply to 
mortgages insured under this section and 
all references therein to section 207 shall 
refer to this section.’ 

“(b) Section 212(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof (after the 
sentence added by section 110(f) of this Act) 
the following: ‘The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall also apply to the insurance of 
any mortgage under section 231 or 232 except 
that compliance with such provisions may be 
waived by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner in cases or classes of cases where 
laborers or mechanics, not otherwise em- 
ployed at any time on the project, volun- 
tarily donate their services without full com- 
pensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner determines that any 
amounts thereby saved are fully credited to 
the nonprofit corporation, association, or 
other organization undertaking the con- 
struction.’ 

“Loan program 

“Sec. 202. (a) (1) The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to assist private nonprofit corpora- 
tions to provide housing and related facilities 
for elderly families and elderly persons. 

“(2) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Administrator may make 
loans to any corporation (as defined in sub- 
section (d) (2)) for the provision of rental 
housing and related facilities for elderly 
families and elderly persons, except that (A) 
no such loan shall be made unless the corpo- 
ration shows that it is unable to secure the 
necessary funds from other sources upon 
terms and conditions equally as favorable 
as the terms and conditions applicable to 
loans under this section, and (B) no such 
loan shall be made unless the Administrator 
finds that the construction will be under- 
taken in an economical manner, and that it 
will not be of elaborate or extravagant design 
or materials. 
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“(3) A loan to a corporation under this 
section may be in an amount not exceeding 
98 per centum of the total development cost 
(as defined in subsection (d)(3)), as de- 
termined by the Administrator; shall be 
secured in such manner and be repaid within 
such period, not exceeding fifty years, as 
may be determined by him; and shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by him which 
shall be not more than the higher of (A) 
294 per centum per annum, or (B) the total 
of one-quarter of 1 per centum added to the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt as com- 
puted at the end of the fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the date on which the loan is made 
and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
1 per centum. 

“(4) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $50,000,000, which 
shall constitute a revolving fund to be 
used by the Administrator in carrying out 
this section. The amount outstanding from 
such fund at any one time for related 
facilities (as defined in subsection (d) (8)) 
shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

“(b) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section the Admin- 
istrator shall (in addition to any authority 
otherwise vested in him) have the func- 
tions, powers, and duties set forth in section 
402 (except subsection (c)(2)) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950. 

(e) (1) Housing constructed with a loan 
made under this section shall not be used 
for transient or hotel purposes while such 
loan is outstanding. 

“(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
“transient or hotel purposes“ shall have 
such meaning as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, but rental for any period less 
than thirty days shall in any event con- 
stitute use for such purposes. The pro- 
visions of subsections (f) through (j) of 
section 513 of the National Housing Act (as 
added by section 132 of the Housing Act 
of 1954) shall apply in the case of viola- 
tions of paragraph (1) as though the hous- 
ing described in such subsection were multi- 
family housing (as defined in section 513 
(e) (2) of the National Housing Act) with 
respect to which a mortgage is insured under 
such Act, except that for purposes of this 
subsection the Administrator shall perform 
the functions vested in the Commissioner 
by such section 513. 

“(3) The Administrator shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors and subcontractors in the construc- 
tion of housing assisted under this section 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing in the locality involved for 
the corresponding classes of laborers and 
mechanics employed on construction of a 
similar character, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Act 
of March 3, 1931, as amended (the Davis- 
Bacon Act); but the Administrator may 
waive the application of this paragraph in 
cases or classes of cases where laborers or 
mechanics, not otherwise employed at any 
time in the construction of such housing, 
voluntarily donate their services without full 
compensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Administrator 
determines that any amounts saved thereby 
are fully credited to the corporation under- 
taking the construction. 

“(d) As used in this section 

“(1) The term ‘housing’ means (A) new 
structures suitable for dwelling use by elderly 
families and new structures suitable for such 
use by one or more elderly persons, and (B) 
dwelling facilities provided by rehabilitation, 
alteration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures which are otherwise in- 
adequate for proposed dwelling use by such 
families and persons. 
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“(2) The term ‘corporation’ means any in- 
corporated private institution or foundation 
no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder, 
contributor, or individual, if such institu- 
tion or foundation is approved by the Ad- 
ministrator as to financial responsibility. 

“(3) The term ‘development cost’ means 
costs of construction of housing and of other 
related facilities, and of the land on which it 
is located, including necessary site improve- 
ment. 

“(4) The term ‘elderly families’ means 
families the head of which (or his spouse) 
is sixty-two years of age or over; and the 
term ‘elderly persons’ means persons who are 
sixty-two years of age orover. The Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe such regulations as may 
be necessary to prevent abuses in determin- 
ing, under the definitions contained in this 
paragraph, the eligibility of families and 
persons for admission to and occupancy of 
housing constructed with assistance under 
this section. 

“(5) The term ‘State’ includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 

“(6) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(7) The term ‘construction’ means erec- 
tion of new structures, or rehabilitation, al- 
teration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures. 

“(8) The term ‘related facilities’ means 
(A) new structures suitable for use as cafe- 
terias or dining halls, community rooms or 
buildings, or infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or for other 
essential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses. 


“TITLE III—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


“Sec. 301, Clause (3) of section 302(b) of 
the National Housing Act is amended to read 
as follows: ‘(3) the Association may not 
purchase any mortgage, except a mortgage 
insured under section 220 or 803, or a mort- 
gage covering property located in Alaska, 
Guam, or Hawaii, if the original principal 
obligation thereof exceeds or exceeded $17,500 
for each family residence or dwelling unit 
covered by the mortgage: Provided, That 
with respect to mortgages purchased under 
section 304 the principal obligation shall not 
exceed $20,000". 

“Sec. 302. The last sentence of section 
304(a) of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘advance planning of home construction’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘home financ- 
ing’. 

“Sec. 303. Section 305 (b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘August 7, 1958’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1960 
(except in the case of mortgages purchased 
pursuant to contracts made on or after Au- 
gust 8, 1958, and prior to the date of the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1959)’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘144 per centum’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1 per centum’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘one-half’ and insert- 
ting in lieu thereof ‘one-fourth’. 

“Sec. 304. Section 305(e) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘On and after the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1959, the Association is au- 
thorized to enter into advance commitment 
contracts and purchase transactions (in ad- 
dition to those authorized by the preced- 
ing sentence) relating to mortgages with 
respect to which the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner shall have issued pursuant to 
section 213 a commitment to insure or a 
statement of eligibility, without regard to 
any of the limitations contained in the pre- 
ceding sentence; except that the total 
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amount of the additional advance commit- 
ment contracts and purchase transactions 
authorized by this sentence which may be 
one time under this paragraph shall not ex- 
ceed $37,500,000, of which the amount of 
$25,000,000 shall be available solely for com- 
mitments or purchases of mortgages where 
the management or sales-type cooperative 
involved is certified by the Federal Housing 
Commissioner as a consumer cooperative and 
the amount of $12,500,000 shall be available 
solely for commitments or purchases of mort- 
gages where the cooperative involved is a 
builder-sponsor cooperative.’ 

“Sec. 305(a). That part of section 302(b) 
of the National Housing Act which precedes 
the colon is amended by striking out ‘to 
make commitments to purchase and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell,’ and by substituting 
therefor ‘to purchase, lend (under section 
304) on the security of, service, or sell, pur- 
suant to commitments or otherwise,’. 

“(b) The first sentence of section 303(b) 
of such Act is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof 
the following: ‘; and by requiring each bor- 
rower to make such payments, equal to not 
more than one-half of 1 per centum of the 
amount lent by the Association to such bor- 
rower under section 304’, 

“(c) The first sentence of section 303(c) 
of such Act is amended by inserting ‘or bor- 
rower’ after ‘seller’ each place it appears. 

“(d) Section 304(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting (1) before To carry out’, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(2) To carry out further the purposes 
set forth in paragraph (a) of section 301, the 
Association is authorized to make loans 
which are secured by residential or home 
mortgages insured or guaranteed under this 
Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, or chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code. In the interest of assuring sound op- 
eration, any loan made by the Association in 
its secondary market operations under this 
section shall not exceed 90 per centum of the 
unpaid principal balances of the mortgages 
securing the loan, shall bear interest at a 
rate consistent with general loan policies es- 
tablished from time to time by the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors, and shall mature in 
not more than twelve months. The volume 
of the Association's lending activities and 
the establishment of its loan ratios, interest 
rates, maturities, and charges or fees, in its 
secondary market operations under this sec- 
tion, should be determined by the Associa- 
tion from time to time; and such determina- 
tions, in conjunction with determinations 
made under paragraph (1), should be con- 
sistent with the objectives that the lending 
activities should be conducted on such terms 
as will reasonably prevent excessive use of the 
Association’s facilities, and that the opera- 
tions of the Association under this section 
should be within its income derived from 
such operations and that such operations 
should be fully self-supporting. The aggre- 
gate amount of all loans outstanding at any 
one time under this paragraph shall not ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the Association's total 

authority under this section. 
Notwithstanding any Federal, State, or other 
law to the contrary, the Association is here- 
by empowered, in connection with any loan 
under this section, whether before or after 
any default, to provide by contract with the 
borrower for the settlement or extinguish- 
ment, upon default, of any redemption, equi- 
table, legal, or other right, title, or interest 
of the borrower in any mortgage or mort- 
gages that constitute the security for the 
loan; and with respect to any such loan, in 
the event of default and pursuant otherwise 
to the terms of the contract, the mortgages 
that constitute such security shall become 
the absolute property of the Association.’ 

“(e) Section 304(b), section 309(c), and 
section 310 of such Act are each amended by 
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inserting ‘or other security holdings’ after 
‘mortgages’. 

“Src. 306. (a) Sections 304(b) and 306(b) 
of the National Housing Act are amended by 
striking out ‘and bonds or other obligations 
of, or bonds or other obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, the United 
States’ and inserting in lieu thereof and ob- 
ligations of the United States or guaranteed 
thereby, or obligations which are lawful in- 
vestments for fiduciary, trust, or public 
funds’. 

“(b) Section 310 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘in bonds or other obligations 
of, or in bonds or other obligations guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘in obligations of the United States or guar- 
anteed thereby, or in obligations which are 
lawful investments for fiduciary, trust, or 
public funds’. 

“Sec. 307, (a) Section 306 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

„(e) Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this Act or of any other law, the 
Association is authorized, under the afore- 
said separate accountability, to make com- 
mitments to purchase and to purchase, serv- 
ice, or sell any mortgages offered to it by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
or the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
or by such Agency's constituent units or 
agencies or the heads thereof, after such 
Administrator has found the acquisition 
thereof by the Association to be in the in- 
terest of the efficient management and liqui- 
dation of the mortgages. There shall be 
excluded from the total amounts set forth 
in subsection (c) hereof the amounts of any 
mortgages purchased by the Association pur- 
suant to this subsection.’ 

“(b) In connection with the sale of any 
mortgages to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association pursuant to section 306(e) of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized, and any other 
official, unit, or agency selling such mort- 
gages thereunder is directed, to transfer to 
the Association from time to time, from 
authorizations, limitations, and funds avail- 
able for administrative expenses of such 
official, unit, or agency in connection with 
the same mortgages, such amounts thereof 
as said Administrator determines to be re- 
quired for administrative expenses of the 
Association in connection with the purchase, 
servicing, and sale of such mortgages: Pro- 
vided, That no such transfer shall be made 
after a budget estimate of the Association 
with respect to the same mortgages has been 
submitted to and finally acted upon by the 
Congress. 

“TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 
“Statewide planning 

“Sec. 401. Section 101(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: The 
Administrator shall particularly encourage 
the utilization of local public agencies estab- 
lished by the States to operate on a state- 
wide basis in behalf of smaller communities 
within the State which are undertaking or 
propose to undertake urban renewal pro- 
grams whenever that arrangement facilitates 
the undertaking of an urban renewal pro- 
gram by any such community, or provides an 
effective solution to community development 
or redevelopment problems in such com- 
munities, and is approved by resolution or 
ordinance of the governing bodies of the 
affected communities.’ 

“Clarifying amendments 

“Sec, 402 (a) Section 102(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out in 
the second sentence the words ‘as part of the 
gross project cost’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘for such purposes’, 
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“(b) Section 102 (e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘repayment of’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘repayment of the prin- 
cipal of and the interest on’. 


“Early land acquisition 


“Sec. 403. Section 102(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: ‘In 
any case where, in connection with its under- 
taking and carrying out of an urban renewal 
project, a local public agency is authorized 
(prior to the approval by the local govern- 
ing body of the urban renewal plan for such 
project) to acquire real property in the 
urban renewal area and to demolish and re- 
move from any real property so acquired any 
buildings or structures located thereon, the 
Administrator, notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this title, may make a tempo- 
rary loan or loans to any such local public 
agency to finance the acquisition of such 
real property and the demolition and re- 
moval of any buildings or structures located 
thereon: Provided, That no contract for any 
temporary loan for such purpose shall be 
made unless the governing body of the local- 
ity Involved shall have by resolution or 
ordinance approved the undertaking by the 
local public agency of the acquisition of real 
property in the urban renewal area and the 
demolition and removal of buildings or struc- 
tures located on real property so acquired: 
And provided further, That in any such case, 
the local public agency shall not dispose of 
any real property so acquired until the urban 
renewal plan for the project shall have been 
approved by the local governing body of the 
locality involved and any contract for any 
such temporary loan shall so provide.’ 

“Loans 

“Sec. 404. Section 102(e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

e) The total amount of loan contracts 
outstanding at any one time under this 
title shall not exceed the aggregate of the 
estimated expenditures to be made by local 
public agencies as part of the gross project 
cost of the projects assisted by such con- 
tracts. To obtain funds for advance and 
loan disbursements under this title, the Ad- 
ministrator may issue and have outstanding 
at any one time notes and obligations for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in an amount which shall not, unless au- 
thorized by the President, exceed $1,000,000,- 
000. For the purpose of establishing unpaid 
obligations as of a given date against the 
authorization contained in the preceding 
sentence, the Administrator shall estimate 
the maximum amount to be required to be 
borrowed from the Treasury and outstand- 
ing at any one time with respect to loan 
commitments in effect on such date.“ 

“Grants 

“Sec. 405. Section 103 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 as amended— 

“(1) by amending the first sentence of 
subsection (b) to read as follows: “The Ad- 
ministrator, on and after July 1, 1949, may, 
with the approval of the President, contract 
to make grants under this title aggregating 
not to exceed $1,350,000,000, which limit 
shall be increased by $500,000,000 on July 1, 
1959, and by $400,000,000 on July 1, 1960.’; 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of the second sentence of subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: ‘Provided, That any amounts so 
appropriated shall also be available for re- 
paying to the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
application to notes of the Administrator, 
the principal amounts of any funds ad- 
vanced to local public agencies under this 
title which the Administrator determines to 
be uncollectible because of the termination 
of activities for which such advances were 
made, together with the interest paid or ac- 
crued to the Secretary (as determined by 
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him) attributable to notes given by the Ad- 
ministrator in connection with such ad- 
vances, but all such repayments shall consti- 
tute a charge against the authorization to 
make contracts for grants contained in this 
section: Provided further, That no such de- 
termination of the Administrator shall be 
construed to prejudice the rights of the 
United States with respect to any such ad- 
vance.’; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

„„ Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this or any other Act, if financial 
assistance authorized by this title to be made 
available to a locality or local public agency 
may be made available to any locality or local 
public agency within the limitations pro- 
vided in sections 102(e), 103(b), and 106 (e) 
and the second paragraph following the para- 
graph numbered (6) of section 110(c), the 
amount of such financial assistance made 
available to any locality or local public 
agency upon submission and processing of 
proper application therefor shall not other- 
wise be restricted and, so long as such finan- 
cial assistance is so available, applications 
therefor submitted by localities and local 
public agencies shall be processed, so far as 
practicable, in the order of their receipt, and 
there shall not be imposed any limitations 
upon the size of any urban renewal project 
which otherwise meets the requirements of 
this title. 

d) The Administrator may contract to 
make grants for the preparation or comple- 
tion of community renewal programs, which 
may include, without being limited to, (1) 
the identification of slum areas or blighted, 
deteriorated, or deteriorating areas in the 
community, (2) the measurement of the na- 
ture and degree of blight and blighting fac- 
tors within such areas, (3) determination of 
the financial, relocation, and other resources 
needed and available to renew such areas, 
(4) the identification of potential project 
areas and, where feasible, types of urban re- 
newal action contemplated within such 
areas, and (5) scheduling or programing of 
urban renewal activities. Such programs 
shall conform, in the determination of the 
governing body of the locality, to the general 
plan of the locality as a whole. The Admin- 
istrator may establish reasonable require- 
ments respecting the scope and content of 
such programs. No contract for a grant pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be made unless 
the governing body of the locality involved 
has approved the preparation or completion 
of the community renewal program and the 
submission by the local public agency of an 
application for such a grant. Notwithstand- 
ing section 110(h) or the use in any other 
provision of this title of the term “local pub- 
lic agency” or “local public agencies”, the 
Administrator may make grants pursuant to 
this subsection for the preparation or com- 
pletion of a community renewal program to 
& single local public body authorized to per- 
form the planning work necessary to such 
preparation or completion. No grant made 
pursuant to this subsection shall exceed two- 
thirds of the cost (as such cost is determined 
or estimated by the Administrator) of the 
preparation or completion of the community 
renewal program for which such grant is 
made. 


“Public improvements by Federal agencies in 
urban renewal areas 

“Sec. 406. Section 105(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding the follow- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof: 
And provided further, That, with respect 
to any improvements of a type which it is 
otherwise authorized to undertake, any Fed- 
eral agency (as defined in section 3(b) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and also 
including the District of Columbia or any 
agency thereof) is hereby authorized to be- 
come obligated in accordance with this sub- 
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section, except that clause (il) of this sub- 
section shall apply to such Federal agency 
only to the extent that it is authorized (and 
funds have been made available) to make the 
improvements involved'. 


“State loan ceiling 


“Sec. 407. Section 106(e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out all 
of the text before the proviso and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Not more than 
12% per centum of the grant funds provided 
for in this title shall be expended in any 
one State’. 


“Relocation payments 


“Sec. 408. (a) (1) The first sentence of 
section 106(f) (2) of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended to read as follows: ‘As used in 
this subsection, the term “relocation pay- 
ments” means payments by a local public 
agency to individuals, families, and business 
concerns for their reasonable and necessary 
moving expenses and any actual direct losses 
of property except goodwill or profit (which 
are incurred on and after August 7, 1956, and 
for which reimbursement or compensation is 
not otherwise made) resulting from their dis- 
placement from an urban renewal area made 
necessary by (i) the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by a local public agency or by any other 
public body, (ii) code enforcement activities 
undertaken in connection with an urban re- 
newal project, or (ili) a program of voluntary 
rehabilitation of buildings or other improve- 
ments in accordance with an urban renewal 
plan: Provided, That such payments ghall 
not be made after completion of the project 
or if completion is deferred solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining further relocation pay- 
ments.’ 

“(2) No relocation payments under sec- 
tion 106(f) of the Housing Act of 1949 shall 
be made for expenses or losses incurred prior 
to the date of the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1959, except to the extent that such 
payments were authorized by such section 
as it existed prior to such date. 

“(b) Section 106(f)(2) of such Act is 
further amended by striking out 8100“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$200’, and by striking out 82,500“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$3,000’. 


“Hotels and other transient housing 


“Sec. 409. Section 106 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„g) No provision permitting the new 
construction of hotels or other housing for 
transient use in the redevelopment of any 
urban renewal area under this title shall be 
included in the urban renewal plan unless 
the community in which the project is lo- 
cated, under regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator, has caused to be made a 
competent independent analysis of the local 
supply of transient housing and as a result 
thereof has determined that there exists in 
the area a need for additional units of such 
housing.’ 


“Low-rent housing in urban renewal areas 
“Sec. 410. Section 107 of the Housing Act 


of 1949, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 


“Payment for land used for low-rent public 
housing 


“ ‘Sec. 107. When it appears in the public 
interest that land to be acquired as part of 
an urban renewal project should be used in 
whole or in part as a site for a low-rent 
housing project assisted under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the 
site shall be made available to the public 
housing agency undertaking the low-rent 
housing project at a price equal to the fair 
value of land to a private redeveloper who 
wants to buy a site in the community for 
private rental housing with physical charac- 
teristics similar to those of the proposed 
low-rent housing project, and such amount 
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shall be included as part of the develop- 
ment cost of such low-rent housing proj- 
ect: Provided, That the local contribution 
in the form of tax exemption or tax remis- 
sion required by section 10(h) of such Act 
with respect to the low-rent housing project 
into which such land is incorporated shall 
(if covered by a contract which, in the de- 
termination of the Public Housing Commis- 
sioner, and without regard to the require- 
ments of the first proviso of such section 
10(h), will assure that such local contribu- 
tion will be made during the entire period 
that the project is used as low-rent housing 
within the meaning of such Act) be accepted 
as a local grant-in-aid equal in amount, as 
determined by the Administrator, to one- 
half (or one-third in the case of an urban re- 
newal project on a three-fourths capital 
grant basis) of the difference between the 
cost of such site (including costs of land, 
clearance, site improvements, and a share, 
prorated on an area basis, of administrative, 
interest, and other project costs) and its 
sales price, and shall be considered a local 
grant-in-aid furnished in a form other than 
cash within the meaning of section 110(d) 
of this Act.’ 


“Requirements for urban renewal plan 


“Sec. 411. Section 110(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting after 
‘to indicate’ in clause (2) the following: ‘, to 
the extent required by the Administrator for 
the making of loans and grants under this 
title,“. 

“Nonresidential redevelopment 


“Sec. 412. Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
second paragraph following the paragraph 
numbered (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended under this title with respect to any 
urban renewal area which is not predomi- 
nantly residential in character and which, 
under the urban renewal plan therefor, is 
not to be redeveloped for predominantly 
residential uses: Provided, That, if the gov- 
erning body of the local public agency deter- 
mines that the redevelopment of such an 
area for predominantly nonresidential uses 
is necessary for the proper development of 
the community, the Administrator may ex- 
tend financial assistance under this title for 
such a project: Provided further, That the 
aggregate amount of capital grants con- 
tracted to be made pursuant to this title 
with respect to such projects after the date 
of the enactment of the Housing Act of 1959 
shall not exceed 20 per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of grants authorized by this 
title to be contracted for after such date.’ 

“Local grants 

“Sec. 413. (a) Section 110(d) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“ Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subsection, no donation or provision of a 
public improvement or public facility of a 
type falling within the purview of this sub- 
section shall be deemed to be ineligible as a 
local grant-in-aid for any project solely on 
the basis that the construction of such im- 
provement or facility was commenced with- 
out notification to the Administrator or prior 
to Federal recognition of such project, if such 
construction was commenced not more than 
five years prior to the authorization by the 
Administrator of a contract for loan or 
capital grant for the project.’ 

“(b) The requirement in section 110(d) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 that the assist- 
ance provided by a State, municipality, or 
other public body under that section, in order 
to qualify as a local grant-in-aid, shall be in 
connection with a project on which a con- 
tract for capital grant has been made under 
title I of that Act, shall not apply to assist- 
ance provided during the period from July 1, 
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1957, through December 31, 1957, in connec- 
tion with urban renewal activities which 
were extended Federal recognition within 60 
days after the provision of such assistance 
was initiated. 

“Credit for loss of interest 


“Src. 414, Section 110(e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Gross project cost’ shall 
comprise (1) the amount of the expenditures 
by the local public agency with respect to 
any and all undertakings necessary to carry 
out the project (including the payment of 
carrying charges, but not beyond the point 
where the project is completed), and (2) the 
amount of such local grants-in-aid as are 
furnished in forms other than cash. ‘There 
may be included as part of the gross project 
cost, under any contract for loan or grant 
heretofore or hereafter executed under this 
title, with respect to moneys of the local pub- 
lic agency which are actually expended and 
outstanding for undertakings (other than 
in the form of local grants-in-aid) necessary 
to carry out the project, in the absence of 
carrying charges on such moneys, an amount 
in lieu of carrying charges which might 
otherwise have been payable thereon for the 
period such moneys are expended and out- 
standing but not beyond the point where the 
project is completed, computed for each six- 
month period or portion thereof, at an inter- 
est rate to be determined by the Administra- 
tor after taking into consideration for each 
preceding six-month period the average inter- 
est rate borne by any obligations of local 
public agencies for short-term funds ob- 
tained from sources other than the Federal 
Government in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 102(c): Provided, That such amount 
may be computed on the net total of all such 
moneys of the local public agency remaining 
expended and outstanding, less other moneys 
received from the project undertaken in ex- 
cess of project expenditures, in all projects 
of the local public agency under this title, 
and allocated, as the Administrator may de- 
termine, to each of such projects. With re- 
spect to a project for which a contract for 
capital grant has been executed on a three- 
fourths basis pursuant to the proviso in the 
second sentence of section 103(a) gross proj- 
ect cost shall include, in lieu of the amount 
specified in clause (1) above, the amount of 
the expenditures by the local public agency 
with respect to the following undertakings 
and activities necessary to carry out such 
project: 

“*(i) acquisition of land (but only to the 
extent of the consideration paid to the own- 
er and not title, appraisal, negotiating, legal, 
or any other expenditures of the local public 
agency incidental to acquiring land), dispo- 
sition of land, demolition and removal of 
buildings and improvements, and site prep- 
aration and improvements, all as provided 
in paragraphs (1), (2), (8), (4), and (6) of 
subsection (c); and 

) the payment of carrying charges re- 
lated to the undertakings in clause (i) (in- 
cluding amounts in lieu of carrying charges 
as determined above), exclusive of taxes and 
payments in lieu of taxes, but not beyond the 
point where such a project is completed; 
but not the cost of any other undertakings 
and activities (including, but without being 
limited to, the cost of surveys and plans, 
legal services of any kind, and all adminis- 
trative and overhead expenses of the local 
public agency) with respect to such project.’ 

“Uniform date for interest rate 
determination 

“Sec. 415. Section 110 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended— 2 

(i) by striking out of the first sentence 
‘is approved’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
5 any projeot under this title is author- 
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“(2) by inserting in the second sentence 
after ‘Any’ the word ‘such’; and 

“(3) by striking out of the second sen- 
tence ‘contract is revised or superseded by 
such later contract’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘later contract is authorized’, 


“Conforming amendments 


“Sec. 416. The Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the word ‘capital’ in 
section 100, in the second sentence of section 
103(b), and in sections 106 (a) (3), 106(b), 
106(c) (6), 106(c)(8), and 106(e); 

“(2) by inserting in section 101 (a) after 
the word ‘title’ in the first place where it 
appears therein ‘or for grants pursuant to 
section 103(d)*; and 

(3) by adding at the end of section 110 
the following new subsection: 

“‘(k) “Federal recognition” means execu- 
tion of any contract for financial assistance 
under this title or concurrence by the Ad- 
ministrator in the commencement, without 
such assistance, of surveys and plans,’ 


“Urban renewal areas involving colleges or 
universities 
“Src. 417. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Urban renewal areas involving colleges or 
universities 


„Sr. 112. In any case where an educa- 
tional institution is located in or near an 
urban renewal area and the governing body 
of the locality determines that, in addition 
to the elimination of slums and blight from 
such area, the undertaking of an urban re- 
newal project or projects in such area will 
further promote the public welfare and the 
proper development of the community (1) 
by making land in such area available for 
disposition, for uses in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan, to such educational in- 
stitution for redevelopment in accordance 
with the use or uses specified in the urban 
renewal plan, (2) by providing, through the 
redevelopment of the area in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan, a cohesive neighbor- 
hood environment compatible with the func- 
tions and needs of such educational institu- 
tion, or (3) by any combination of the fore- 
going, the Administrator is authorized to 
extend financial assistance under this title 
for an urban renewal project or projects in 
such area without regard to the requirements 
in section 110 hereof with respect to the pre- 
dominantly residential character or predomi- 
nantly residential reuse of urban renewal 
areas: Provided, That the aggregate amount 
of any expenditures made by such educa- 
tional institution (either directly or through 
a redevelopment corporation) for the acqui- 
sition, from others than the local public 
agency, of land and buildings and structures 
within the area of any urban renewal project 
undertaken by the local public agency in 
such urban renewal area or within the urban 
renewal area and adjacent to, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of, the area of any such 
urban renewal project (which land and 
buildings and structures is or are to be re- 
tained and redeveloped or rehabilitated by 
such educational institution for use or uses 
in accordance with the urban renewal plan), 
and for the demolition of such buildings and 
structures (including expenditures made to 
assist in relocating tenants therefrom) if, 
pursuant to the urban renewal plan, the land 
is to be cleared and redeveloped, as certified 
by such educational institution to the local 
public agency and approved by the Admin- 
istrator, shall be a local grant-in-aid in con- 
nection with any urban renewal project be- 
ing undertaken by the local public agency 
in such urban renewal area: Provided fur- 
ther, That no such expenditures shall be 
deemed ineligible as & local grant-in-aid in 
connection with any such project if made 
not more than five years prior to the authori- 
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zation by the Administrator of a contract for 
a loan or capital grant for such urban re- 
newal project: And provided further, That 
the term “educational institution” as used 
herein shall mean any educational institu- 
tion of higher learning, including any public 
educational institution or any private edu- 
cational institution, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which shall inure to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual.’ 


“Urban planning 


“Sec. 418. Section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 


Urban planning 


“Sec. 701. (a) In order to assist State 
and local governments in solving planning 
problems resulting from increasing concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, including smaller com- 
munities, to facilitate comprehensive plan- 
ning for urban development by State and 
local governments on a continuing basis, and 
to encourage State and local governments 
to establish and develop planning staffs, the 
Administrator is authorized to make plan- 
ning grants to— 

“*(1) State planning agencies, or (in 
States where no such planning agency 
exists) to agencies or instrumentalities of 
State government designated by the Gov- 
ernor of the State and acceptable to the 
Administrator as capable of carrying out the 
planning functions contemplated by this 
section, for the provision of planning assist- 
ance to (A) cities, other municipalities, and 
counties having a population of less than 
50,000 according to the latest decennial 
census, (B) any group of adjacent commu- 
nities, either incorporated or unincorporated, 
having a total population of less than 50,000 
according to the latest decennial census and 
having common or related urban planning 
problems resulting from rapid urbanization, 
and (C) cities, other municipalities, and 
counties referred to in paragraph (3) of 
this subsection and areas referred to in 
paragraph (4) of this subsection; 

“*(2) official State, metropolitan, arid 
regional planning agencies empowered under 
State or local laws or interstate compact to 
perform metropolitan or regional planning; 

“*(3) cities, other municipalities, and 
counties which have suffered substantial 
damage as a result of a catastrophe which 
the President, pursuant to section 2(a) of 
“An Act to authorize Federal assistance to 
States and local governments in major dis- 
asters, and for other purposes”, has deter- 
mined to be a major disaster; 

“*(4) to official governmental planning 
agencies for areas where rapid urbanization 
has resulted or is expected to result from 
the establishment or rapid and substantial 
expansion of a Federal installation; and 

“*(5) State planning agencies for State 
and interstate comprehensive planning (as 
defined in subsection (d)) and for research 
and coordination activity related thereto. 
Planning assisted under this section shall, 
to the maximum extent feasible, cover en- 
tire urban areas having common or related 
urban development problems, 

“‘(b) A grant made under this section 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the esti- 
mated cost of the work for which the grant 
is made. All grants made under this section 
shall be subject to terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Administrator. No por- 
tion of any grant made under this section 
shall be used for the preparation of plans 
for specific public works. The tra- 
tor is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3648 of the Revised Stat - 
utes, as amended, to make advances or prog- 
ress payments on account of any planning 
grant made under this section. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated not 
exceeding $20,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, and any amounts 80 
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appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 

“*(c) The Administrator is authorized, in 
areas embracing several municipalities or 
other political subdivisions, to encourage 
planning on a unified metropolitan basis 
and to provide technical assistance for such 
planning and the solution of problems re- 
lating thereto. 

„d) It is the further intent of this sec- 
tion to encourage comprehensive planning 
for States, cities, counties, metropolitan 
areas, and urban regions and the establish- 
ment and development of the organizational 
units needed therefor. In extending finan- 
cial assistance under this section, the Ad- 
ministrator may require such assurances as 
he deems adequate that the appropriate 
State and local agencies are making reason- 
able progress in the development of the 
elements of comprehensive planning. Com- 
prehensive planning, as used in this section, 
includes the following, to the extent directly 
related to urban needs: (1) preparation, as 
a guide for long-range development, of gen- 
eral physical plans with respect to the pat- 
tern and intensity of land use and the 
provision of public facilities, together with 
long-range fiscal plans for such development; 
(2) programing of capital improvements 
based on a determination of relative urgency, 
together with definitive financing plans for 
the improvements to be constructed in the 
earlier years of the program; (3) coordina- 
tion of all related plans of the departments 
or subdivisions of the government concerned; 
(4) intergovernmental coordination of all re- 
lated planned activities among the State and 
local governmental agencies concerned; and 
(5) preparation of regulatory and adminis- 
trative measures in support of the foregoing. 

„e) In the exercise of his function of 
encouraging comprehensive planning by the 
States, the Administrator shall consult with 
those officials of the Federal Government 
responsible for the administration of pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to the States and 
municipalities for various categories of public 
facilities.’ 

“TITLE V—LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 
“Declaration of policy 

“Sec. 501. Section 1 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tences: ‘In the development of low-rent 
housing it shall be the policy of the United 
States to make adequate provision for larger 
families and for families consisting of elder- 
ly persons. It is the policy of the United 
States to vest in the local public housing 
agencies the maximum amount of respon- 
sibility in the administration of the low-rent 
housing program, including responsibility 
for the establishment of rents and eligibility 
requirements (subject to the approval of the 
Authority), with due consideration to ac- 
complishing the objectives of this Act while 
effecting economies.’ 


“Central administrative office facilities 

“Sec. 502. The last sentence of paragraph 
(5) of section 2 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 is amended— 

“(1) by inserting after ‘1949’ the follow- 
ing: ‘, or in cases where the public housing 
agency and the local public agency for pur- 
poses of such title I operate under a com- 
pare central administrative office staff,’; 


“(2) by striking out ‘its functions as such 
local public agency’ each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the functions 
of such local public agency’. 

“Rents and income limits 

“Sec, 503. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 2 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) The term “low-rent housing“ means 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings within 
the financial reach of families of low income, 
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and developed and administered to promote 
serviceability, efficiency, economy, and sta- 
bility, and embraces all n. appurte- 
nances thereto. The dwellings in low-rent 
housing shall be available solely for families 
of low income. Income limits for occupancy 
and rents shall be fixed by the public hous- 
ing agency and approved by the Authority 
after taking into consideration (A) the fam- 
ily size, composition, age, physical handicaps, 
and other factors which might affect the 
rent-paying ability of the family, and (B) 
the economic factors which affect the finan- 
cial stability and solvency of the project.’ 
“(b) Paragraph (7)(b) of section 15 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after ‘a 
gap of at least 20 per centum’ the following: 
(except in the case of a family entitled to a 
first preference as provided in section 10(g)’. 


“Minimum age for admission of single per- 
sons and elderly families to low-rent 
projects 
“Sec. 504. The second and third sentences 

of paragraph (2) of section 2 of the United 

States Housing Act of 1937 are amended to 

read as follows: The term families“ means 

families consisting of two or more persons, 

a single person who has attained retirement 

age as defined in section 216(a) of the Social 

Security Act or who has attained the age of 

fifty and is under a disability as defined in 

section 223 of that Act, or the remaining 
member of a tenant family. The term “eld- 
erly families” means families the head of 
which (or his spouse) has attained retire- 
ment age as defined in section 216(a) of the 

Social Security Act or has attained the age 

of fifty and is under a disability as defined in 

section 223 of that Act.’ 


“Low-rent housing authorization 


“Sec. 505. (a) Section 10(i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘by thirty-five thou- 
sand additional dwelling units on July 1, 
1957’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(1) by 
thirty-five thousand additional dwelling 
units on July 1, 1957, (2) by thirty-five thou- 
sand additional dwelling units on July 1, 
1959, and (3) by not more than thirty-five 
thousand additional dwelling units (within 
the limit provided by subsection (e)) on July 
1 of each fiscal year beginning after 1959 with 
respect to which such increase is specifi- 
cally authorized as being in the public in- 
terest by the President after consultation 
with the Council of Economic Advisors’; 

“(2) by striking out the first proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘: 
Provided, That the authority to enter into 
new contracts for annual contributions with 
respect to each such thirty-five thousand ad- 
ditional dwelling units (except the units 
authorized under clause (3) ) shall terminate 
four years after the first date on which such 
authority may be exercised under the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘authorized in this 
sentence’ in the last proviso and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘authorized by or under this 
sentence.’ 

“(b) The last proviso under the heading 
‘Public Housing Administration, Annual 
Contributions’ in title I of the First Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 
Stat. 307), is repealed. 


“Payment for services 

“Sec. 506. Section 15 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(10) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or any contract or other arrange- 
ment made pursuant thereto, any public 
housing agency which utilizes public serv- 
ices and facilities of a municipality or other 
local governmental agency making charges 
therefor separate from real and personal 
property taxes shall be authorized by the au- 
thority (without any amendment to the con- 
tract for annual contributions or deductions 
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from payments in lieu of taxes otherwise pay- 
able) to pay to such municipality or other 
local governmental agency the amount that 
would be charged private persons or dwellings 
similarly situated for such facilities and 
services.’ 

“Amendment of existing contracts 


“Sec. 507. The United States Housing Act 
of 1937 is amended by redesignating sections 
30 and 31 as sections 31 and 32, respectively, 
and by inserting after section 29 a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 30. Upon the request of any public 
housing agency the Authority is authorized 
and directed to amend any or all of its con- 
tracts with the public housing agency so as 
to bring such contracts into conformity with 
the amendments made to this Act by the 
Housing Act of 1959: Provided, That con- 
tracts may not be amended or superseded in 
a manner which would impair the rights of 
the holders of any outstanding obligations 
of the public housing agency involved which 
are secured by any of the provisions of such 
contracts.’ 


“TITLE VI—COLLEGE HOUSING 


“Sec. 601. Section 401(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended to read as follows: 

“'(d) To obtain funds for loans under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Adminis- 
trator may issue and have outstanding at 
any one time notes and obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
an amount not to exceed $1,225,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the amount outstanding for other 
educational facilities, as defined herein, shall 
not exceed $137,500,000: Provided further, 
That the amount outstanding for hospitals, 
referred to in clause (2) of section 404(b) 
of this title, shall not exceed $62,500,000.’ 

“Sec. 602. (a) Title IV of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“‘Loans for classroom buildings and other 
academic facilities 


“‘Sec, 405. (a) In addition to the other 
purposes for which financial assistance may 
be extended under this title, the Adminis- 
trator may make loans to educational insti- 
tutions for (1) the construction of new struc- 
tures suitable for use as classrooms, labora- 
tories, and related facilities (including ini- 
tial equipment, machinery, and utilities) 
necessary or appropriate for the instruction 
of students or the administration of the in- 
stitution, and (2) the rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, conversion, or improvement of existing 
structures for the uses described above if 
such structures are otherwise inadequate for 
such uses. As used in this section, the term 
“educational institution” means any educa- 
tional institution offering at least a two-year 
program acceptable for full credit toward a 
baccalaureate degree, including any public 
educational institution, or any private edu- 
cational institution no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

“‘(b) Any educational institution which, 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
has contracted for the construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of any structures for the uses 
described in subsection (a) above may, in 
connection therewith, receive loans author- 
ized by this section, as the Administrator 
may determine, but no such loan shall be 
made in connection with the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
improvement of any such structure if the 
work thereon was commenced prior to the 
effective date of this section, or was com- 
pleted prior to the filing of an application 
under this section.” 

“(b) Title IV of such Act is further 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘Housing’ in the heading 
of such title and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘LOANS’; 
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“(2) striking out ‘FEDERAL’ in the heading 
of section 401 and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘COLLEGE HOUSING’; 

“(3) inserting after ‘loan’ in clause (1) 
of the proviso in section 401(a) the follow- 
ing: ‘(including any loan under section 405 
of this title)’; 

“(4) striking out ‘A loan to an educa- 
tional institution may be in an amount not 
exceeding the total development cost of the 
facility, as determined by the Administrator’ 
in section 401(c) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘A loan under this section 
to an educational institution may be in an 
amount not exceeding the total development 
cost of the facility, as determined by the 
Administrator, and a loan under section 405 
of this title to an educational institution 
may be in an amount not exceeding the cost 
of construction of the structures involved 
(including related facilities), and the land 
on which the structures are located, as de- 
termined by the Administrator’; 

“(5) inserting ‘(1)’ immediately before 
the text of subsection (d) of section 401 
(as amended by section 601 of this Act), and 
by adding at the end of such subsection (d) 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(2) In addition to the notes and other 
obligations authorized in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the Administrator may issue 
to the Secretary, from time to time and have 
outstanding at any one time, in an amount 
not exceeding $62,500,000, notes and other 
obligations for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 405 of this title.“: 

“(6) striking out section 401(f) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

„) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title.’ 

“(7) inserting before the semicolon in 
section 402(c) (2) a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the Administrator shall ex- 
tend financial assistance to educational in- 
stitutions under section 405 only after con- 
sultation with, and in accordance with the 
advice and recommendation of, said Office 
of Education’; 

“(8) adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end of section 402: 

e) The provisions of section 309 of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950 
{63 Stat. 662), which are applicable to cor- 
porations or agencies subject to the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, shall also 
be applicable to the activities of the Ad- 
ministrator under this title. 

nt) The Administrator shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on any project as- 
sisted under this title, the construction or 
rehabilitation of which was commenced after 
the date of enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1959, (1) shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on the same type 
of work on similar construction in the im- 
mediate locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Act of 
March 3, 1931 (Davis-Bacon Act), as 
amended, and (2) shall be employed not 
more than forty hours in any one week un- 
less the employee receives wages for his em- 
ployment in excess of the hours specified 
above at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed; but the Administrator may waive 
the application of this subsection in cases 
or classes of cases where laborers or me- 
chanics, not otherwise employed at any time 
in the construction of such project, volun- 
tarily donate their services without full com- 
pensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Administrator 
determines that any amounts saved thereby 
are fully credited to the educational institu- 
tion undertaking the construction,’; and 

“(9) inserting after ‘For the purposes of 
this title,” in section 404 the following: ex- 
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cept as otherwise provided in section 405,’. 

“Sec. 603. (a) Section 404(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out ‘and (4)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
(4) and by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘, and (5) any 
nonprofit student housing cooperative cor- 
poration established for the purpose of pro- 
viding housing for students or students and 
faculty of any institution included in clause 
(1) of this subsection’. 

“(b) Section 401 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„g) In the case of any loan made under 
this section to a nonprofit student housing 
cooperative corporation referred to in clause 
(5) of section 404(b), the Administrator shall 
require that the note securing such loan be 
co-signed by the educational institution 
(referred to in clause (1) of such section) at 
which such corporation is located; and in 
the event of the dissolution of such corpora- 
tion, title to the housing constructed with 
such loan shall vest in such educational 
institution.’ 


“TITLE VI—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 


“Sec. 701. (a) Section 803(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘June 30, 1959’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘September 30, 1960’. 

“(b) The second sentence of section 
803(b) (3) of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘have a maturity not to exceed twenty- 
five years’ and inserting in Meu thereof but 
not to exceed thirty years from the beginning 
of amortization of the mortgage’. 

„(e) Section 803(b)(3) of such Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: ‘The property or project 
may inelude such nondwelling facilities as 
the Commissioner deems adequate to serve 
the occupants.’ 

“(d) Section 803(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘The Commissioner is further 
authorized to reduce the amount of the 
premium charge below one-half of 1 per 
centum per annum with respect to any 
mortgage on property acquired by the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee if the mort- 
gage is insured pursuant to the provisions 
of this title as in effect prior to August 
11, 1955.“ 

“(e) Section 803 of such Aet is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“'(k) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this section unless the 
principal contractor or contractors engaged 
in the construction of the project involved 
file a certificate or certificates (at such times, 
in the course of construction or otherwise, 
as the Commissioner may prescribe) certify- 
ing that the laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in the construction of such project 
have been paid not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate of pay for em- 
ployment in excess of eight hours in any one 
day or in excess of forty hours in any one 
week.“ 

“Sec. 702. (a) The first sentence of section 
404(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended to read as follows: “Whenever 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee deems 
it necessary for the purpose of this title, he 
may acquire, by purchase, donation, con- 
demnation, or other means of transfer, any 
land or (with the approval of the Federal 
Housing Commissioner) (1) any housing fi- 
nanced with mortgages insured under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act as in effect 
prior to August 11, 1955, or (2) any housing 
situated adjacent to a military installation 
which was (A) completed prior to July 1. 
1952, (B) certified by the Department of De- 
fense, prior to construction, as being neces- 
sary to meet an existing military family 
housing need and considered as military 
housing by the Federal Housing Commission- 
er, and (C) financed with mortgages insured 
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under section 207 of the National Housing 
Act.’ 

“(b) Section 404(b) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by striking 
out ‘constructed under the mortgage insur- 
ance provisions of title VIII of the National 
Housing Act (as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of the Housing Amendments of 1955)’, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘described in clause (1) or (2) of subsection 
(a) of this section’. 

“(c) Section 407(f) of the Act entitled 
An Act to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved August 30, 1957, is amended 
to read as follows: 

() This section shall have no applica- 
tion to any housing described in clause (1) 
or (2) of section 404 (a) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, as amended.’ 

“Sec. 703. (a) Title VIII of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 810. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, the Commissioner may- 
insure and make commitments to insure any 
mortgage under this section. which meets 
ze eligibility requirements hereinafter set 

orth. 

„b) No mortgage shall be insured under 
this section unless the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee shall have certified to the 
Commissioner that (1) the housing. which is 
covered by the insured mortgage is necessary 
in the interest of national defense in order 
to provide adequate housing for military per- 
sonnel and essential civilian personnel serv- 
ing or employed in connection with an in- 
stallation of one of the armed services of the 
United States, (2) there is no present in- 
tention to curtail substantially the number 
of such personnel assigned or to be assigned 
to the installation, (3) adequate housing is 
not available for such personnel at reason- 
able rentals within reasonable commuting 
distances of such installation, and (4) the 
mortgaged property will not so far as can be 
reasonably foreseen substantially curtail oc- 
cupancy in any existing housing in the 
vicinity of the installation which is covered 
by mortgages insured under this Act. Any 
such certificate issued by the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee shall be conclusive 
evidence to the Commissioner of the eligi- 
bility of the mortgage for insurance in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of this sub- 
section. 

e) The Commissioner may accept any 
mortgage for insurance under this section 
without regard to any requirement in any 
other section of this Act that the property or 
project be economically sound. 

n The Commissioner shall require 
each project covered by a mortgage insured 
under this section to be held for rental for 
& period of not less than five years after the 
project or dwelling is made available for int- 
tial occupancy or until advised by the Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee that the 
housing may be released from such rental 
condition. The Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe such procedures as in his judgment 
are necessary to secure reasonable preference 
or priority in the sale or rental of dwellings 
covered by a mortgage insured under this 
section for military personnel and essential 
civilian employees of the armed services, and 
employees of contractors for the armed sery- 
ices, as evidenced by certification issued by 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee. 
Such certificate shall be conclusive evidence 
to the Commissioner of the employment 
status of the person requiring housing and 
of such person's need for the housing. 

“*(e) For the purpose of providing multi- 
family rental housing projects or housing 
projects consisting of individual single fam- 
ily dwellings for sale, the Commissioner is 
authorized to insure mortgages (including 
advances on such mortgages during con- 
struction) which cover property held by a 
private corporation, association, cooperative 
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society, or trust. Any such mortgagor shall 
possess powers necessary therefor and inci- 
dental thereto and shall until the termina- 
tion of all obligations of the Commissioner 
under such insurance be regulated or re- 
stricted as to rents or sales, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation to such extent and in such man- 
ner as to provide reasonable rentals to ten- 
ants and a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. The Commissioner may make such 
contracts with, and acquire for not to ex- 
ceed $100 such stock or interest in, any such 
corporation, association, cooperative society, 
or trust as he may deem necessary to render 
effective such restriction or regulation. 
Such stock or interest shall be paid for out 
of the Armed Services Housing Mortgage In- 
surance Fund, and shall be redeemed by the 
corporation, association, cooperative society, 
or trust at par upon the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 


insurance. 

„() To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage on any multifamily 
rental property or project shall involve a 
principal obligation in an amount (1) not 
to exceed $5,000,000 or (2) not to exceed, 
for such part of such property or project 
as may be attributable to dwelling use, 
$2,500 per room (or $9,000 per family unit if 
the number of rooms in such property or 
project is less than four per family unit), 
and not to exceed 90 per centum of the esti- 
mated value of the property or project when 
the proposed physical improvements are 
completed. The Commissioner may increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions per room contained in this paragraph 
by not to exceed $1,000 per room in any 
geographical area where he finds that cost 
levels so require. 

“*(g) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage on any property or 
project constructed for eventual sale of sin- 
gle family dwellings shall involve a principal 
obligation in an amount not to exceed 
$5,000,000 and not to exceed a sum computed 
on the basis of a separate mortgage for 
each single family dwelling (irrespective of 
whether such dwelling has a party wall or 
is otherwise physically connected with an- 
other dwelling or dwellings) comprising the 
property or project equal to the total of each 
of the maximum principal obligations of 
such mortgages which would meet the re- 
quirements of section 203(b) (2) of this Act 
if the mortgagor were the owner and oc- 
cupant who had made the required pay- 
ment on account of the property prescribed 
in such paragraph. 

h) Any mortgage insured under this 
section shall provide for complete amortiza- 
tion by periodic payments within such terms 
as the Commissioner may prescribe but not 
to exceed the maximum term applicable to 
mortgages under section 207 of this Act 
and shall bear interest (exclusive of pre- 
mium charges for insurance) at not to ex- 
ceed the rate applicable to mortgages insured 
under section 207, except that individual 

es of the character described in sub- 
section (g) covering the individual dwell- 
ings in the project may have a term not in 
excess of the maximum term applicable to 
mortgages insured under section 203 of this 
Act or the unexpired term of the project 
mortgage at the time of the release of the 
mortgaged property from such project mort- 
gage, whichever is the greater, and shall 
bear interest at not to exceed the rate ap- 
plicable to mortgages insured under section 
203. The Commissioner may consent to the 
release of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the mortgage upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and the mortgage may provide for 
such release, and a mortgage of the character 
described in subsection (g) of this section 
may provide that, at any time after the re- 
lease of the project from the rental period 
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prescribed by subsection (d), such mortgage 
may be replaced, in whole or in part, by 
individual mortgages covering each individ- 
ual dwelling in the project in amounts not 
to exceed the unpaid balance of the blanket 
mortgage allocable to the individual prop- 
erty. Each such individual mortgage may 
be insured under this section. Property 
covered by a mortgage insured under this 
section may include eight or more family 
units and may include such commercial and 
community facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants. 

“‘(i) The aggregate number of dwelling 
units (including all units in multifamily 
projects or individual dwellings) covered by 
outstanding commitments to insure and 
mortgages insured under this section shall 
at no time exceed five thousand dwelling 
units. 

“*(j) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (g), (B), (i), (3), (k), (1), (m), (n), 
and (p) of section 207 of this title shall be 
applicable to mortgages insured under this 
section except individual mortgages of the 
character described in subsection (g) of this 
section covering the individual dwellings in 
the project, and as to such individual mort- 
gages the provisions of subsections (a), (o), 
(d), (e), (f), (g), (h), (j), and (x) of sec- 
tion 204 shall be applicable: Provided, That 
wherever the words “Fund”, Mutual Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund,” or “Housing Insur- 
ance Fund“ appear in section 204 or 207, such 
reference shall refer to the Armed Services 
Housing Mortgage Insurance Fund with re- 
spect to mortgages insured under this sec- 
tion. 

K) The provisions of sections 801, 802, 
803(c), 803 (1), 803(j), 804 (a), 804(b), and 
807 and the provisions of section 803(a) re- 
lating to the aggregate amount of all mort- 
gages insured and the expiration date of the 
Commissioner’s authority to insure under 
this title shall be applicable to mortgages in- 
sured under this section. 

“*(1) If the Commissioner determines that 
insurance of mortgages on any housing of 
the type described in this section is not an 
acceptable risk, he may require the Sec- 
retary of Defense to guarantee the Armed 
Services Housing Mortgage Insurange Fund 
from loss with respect to mortgages insured 
pursuant to this section. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to provide for payment to 
meet losses arising from such guaranty.’ 

“(b) Section 808 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘The’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘Except in the case of 
mortgages on multifamily rental housing 
projects insured under section 810, the’. 

(e) Section 212(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘or under title VIII’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘or under section 803 
or 810 of title VIII’. 


“TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Reacquisition by former owners 


“Sec. 801. (a) Title IX of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 909. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law the Commissioner is authorized, 
in the disposal of properties acquired by him 
in insurance operations under the provisions 
of this title, to give former mortgagor-owners 
& preference and priority of opportunity to 
reacquire such properties: Provided, That 
such former mortgagor-owners shall be re- 
quired, under such procedures as may be 
established from time to time by the Com- 
missioner, to offer prices and terms reason- 
ably commensurate with the value of such 
properties and not less favorable than prices 
and terms offered by other prospective pur- 
chasers.’ 

“(b) Section 608 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 
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„h) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law the Commissioner is authorized, 
in the disposal of properties acquired by him 
in insurance operations under this section, 
to give former mortgagor-owners a preference 
and priority of opportunity to reacquire such 
properties: Provided, That such former mort- 
gagor-owners shall be required, under such 
procedures as may be established from time 
to time by the Commissioner, to offer prices 
and terms reasonably commensurate with 
the value of such properties and not less 
favorable than prices and terms offered by 
other prospective purchasers.’ 


“Surveys of public works planning 


“Sec. 802. Section 702 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

„t) The Administrator is authorized to 
use during any fiscal year not to exceed 
$50,000 of the moneys in the revolving fund 
(established under subsection (e)) to con- 
duct surveys of the status and current 
yolume of State and local public works plan- 
ning and surveys of estimated requirements 
for State and local public works: Provided, 
That the Administrator, in conducting any 
such survey, may utilize or act through any 
Federal department or agency with its 
consent,’ 


“Disposal of Passyunk and Newport war 
housing projects 

“Sec. 803. (a) The use of projects PA- 
36011 and PA-36012 (which were conveyed 
to the Housing Authority of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, under section 406(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1956) for the housing of 
military personnel and civilians employed 
in defense activities without regard to their 
income and the giving of a preference in 
respect of 700 dwelling units in such proj- 
ects for such military personnel as the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee pre- 
scribes, for a period of five years after the 
date of the conveyance of such projects, is 
hereby authorized; and such use and the 
giving of such preferences shall not deprive 
such projects of their status as ‘low-rent 
housing’ as that term is used and defined 
in the United States Housing Act of 1937 
and within the meaning of that term as 
used in section 606(b) of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to expedite the provision of hous- 
ing in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes’, approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is authorized and 
directed to agree to any amendments to the 
instruments of conveyance which may be 
required to give effect to the purposes of 
this section. 

“(b) Section 406(c) of the Housing Act of 
1956 is amended by striking out ‘three years’ 
in the first proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘five years’. 


“Farm housing research 


“Sec. 804. Section 603(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1957 is amended to read as follows: 

“"(c) The authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make grants 
under subsection (b) shall expire June 30, 
1961. The total amount of such grants shall 
not exceed $300,000 during each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1958, and June 30, 
1959, and shall not exceed $100,000 during 
the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending 
June 30, 1961.’ 

“VA loans 

“Sec. 805. Paragraph (1) of section 1803 
(d) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out ‘thirty years’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘thirty-five years’. 

“Hospital construction 

“Sec. 806. (a) Section 605(b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 is amended by striking out 
‘1958’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1960’. 

“(b) Section 605(c) of the Housing Act of 
1956 is amended by inserting before the pe- 
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riod at the end thereof the following: ‘, and 
the sum of $7,500,000 for the purposes of 
this section for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and June 30, 1960’. 


“Savings and loan associations 


“Sec. 807. (a) Section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners Loan Act of 1933 is amended by in- 
serting before the colon at the end of the 
first proviso a comma and the following: 
‘and additional sums not exceeding 20 per 
centum of the assets of an association may 
be used without regard to such area restric- 
tion for the making or purchase of partici- 
pating interests in first liens on one- to four- 
family homes, except that the aggregate 
sums invested pursuant to the two excep- 
tions in this proviso shall not exceed 30 
per centum of the assets of such association’. 

“(b) The second paragraph of section 5(c) 
of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘Partici- 
pating interests in loans secured by mort- 
gages which have the benefit of insurance or 
guaranty (or a commitment therefor) under 
the National Housing Act, the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, or chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, shall not be 
taken into account in determining the 
amount of loans which an association may 
make within any of the percentage limita- 
tions contained in the first proviso of this 
subsection.’ 

“(c) Section 5(c) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection except the area restriction, 
any such association whose general reserves, 
surplus, and undivided profits aggregate a 
sum in excess of 5 per centum of its with- 
drawable accounts is authorized to invest an 
amount not exceeding at any one time 5 per 
centum of such withdrawable accounts in 
loans to finance the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for primarily residential usage, 
subject to such rules and regulations as the 
Board may prescribe.” 


“Voluntary home mortgage credit program 


“Sec. 808. Section 610(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out ‘July 
31, 1959’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 
31, 1961’. 


“Study of migratory workers’ housing 


“Sec, 809. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized and directed to 
undertake a comprehensive study to deter- 
mine the character and extent of the housing 
needs of migratory workers and the best 
means of providing for such needs. 


“Defense housing projects 


“Src, 810. Section 606 of the Act of October 
14, 1940, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1586), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting the following sentence 
after the first sentence of subsection (b): 
‘If any such project is consolidated under a 
single annual contributions contract with 
any low-rent project being assisted with an- 
nual contributions under the said Act, the 
payment of any annual contribution on ac- 
count of any project so assisted shall not be 
deemed to be a capital grant or annual con- 
tribution with respect to any project con- 
veyed hereunder.’; and 

“(2) by inserting the following proviso be- 
fore the semicolon at the end of subsection 
(c) (3): ‘: Provided, That the provisions of 
this paragraph shall not be applicable to any 
project which is consolidated under a single 
contract with one or more low-rent projects 
being assisted under the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, and all income from any such 
project conveyed under this section may be 
commingled with funds of the project or 
projects with which it is consolidated and 
applied in accordance with the requirements 
of the consolidated contract and the pro- 
visions of section 10(c) of the said Act’. 
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“Disposal of projects 


“Sec. 811. Section 607 of the Act of October 
14, 1940, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1587), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“‘(h) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Administrator may, when- 
ever he deems it desirable, in the public in- 
terest, and in the fulfillment of the purposes 
of this title, consent to the modification, 
with respect to purchase price, repayment 
period, rate of interest, time of payment of 
any installment on principal or interest, secu- 
rity, or any other term, of any contract, sale, 
mortgage, or other agreement to which he isa 
party, or which has been transferred to him 
pursuant to this title: Provided, That, in any 
such modification of a contract, sale, mort- 
gage, or other agreement relating to housing 
projects heretofore disposed of as a whole or 
in other portions, exceeding four family 
dwelling units per portion, under paragraph 
(c) of this section by sale to a group organ- 
ized on a mutual or cooperative basis, the 
Administrator shall endeavor to make such 
modifications as may be necessary to enable 
such group to retain possession, wherever this 
result can be achieved without undue sacri- 
fice of the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment,’ 

“City planning scholarships and fellowships 

“Sec. 812. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $300,000 for a 
three-year period commencing on July 1, 
1959, to be used by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator for the purpose of 
providing scholarships and fellowships in 
public and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education for the graduate training 
of professional city planning and housing 
technicians and specialists. Persons shall be 
selected for such scholarships and fellowships 
solely on the basis of ability. 


“Real estate loans by national banks 


“Sec. 813. Section 203 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(j) Loans secured by mortgages insured 
under this section shall not be taken into 
account in determining the amount of real 
estate loans which a national bank may make 
in relation to its capital and surplus or its 
time and savings deposits.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 
PAUL Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ALBERT RAINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
HOMER E. CAPEHART, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 57) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate bill 
after the enacting clause and inserted a sub- 
stitute amendment. The committee of con- 
ference has agreed to a substitute for both 
the Senate bill and the House amendment. 
Except for technical, clarifying, and con- 
forming changes, the following statement 
explains the differences between the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference, 
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TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Mortgage ceilings and downpayments for 
sales housing 


The House amendment contained provi- 
sions not in the Senate bill increasing the 
maximum mortgage amount on 1-family 
sales housing under section 203 from the 
present $20,000 to $25,000, and reducing the 
minimum downpayment requirement. The 
present requirement of a 3 percent downpay- 
ment on the first $13,500 of FHA valuation 
was unchanged, but above that the House 
amendment required 10 percent of the value 
between $13,500 and $18,000, and 25 percent 
of any value above $18,000, in place of exist- 
ing law which requires 15 percent of the 
value between $13,500 and $16,000, and 30 
percent of any amount over $16,000. 

The conference substitute raises the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount on 1-family houses 
under section 203 to $22,500 and reduces the 
minimum downpayment requirement under 
this section to 10 percent on value between 
$13,500 and $18,000 (and retains the 30 per- 
cent minimum on any value above $18,000). 


FHA insurance premium 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would give the FHA Commis- 
sioner discretion to set the mortgage insur- 
ance premium between one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent and 1 percent, in place of existing law 
which sets the lower limit at one-half of 
1 percent. The Senate bill contained no 
comparable provision and none is contained 
in the conference substitute. 

Mortgage insurance authorization ceilings 

The Senate bill contained provisions re- 
moving the limitations on the aggregate 
amount of authorization which could be used 
for farm homes under section 203(i) and 
yield insurance under section 701. The House 
amendment contained no comparable pro- 
vision. The conference substitute contains 
the Senate provision. 


Per room and per unit limits on section 207 
rental housing 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision increasing the maximum section 207 
mortgage amount by $600 per room and $900 
per unit in the case of garden-type apart- 
ments, and $615 per room and $1,100 per 
unit in the case of elevator apartments. The 
Senate bill increased the limits by $250 per 
room and $900 per unit in the case of gar- 
den-type apartments, and $300 per room and 
$1,000 per unit for elevator-type apartments. 
The conference substitute contains the Sen- 
ate provision. 

Loan-to-value ratio under section 207 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision increasing the maximum loan-to-loan 
ratio on FHA section 207 mortgages from the 
present 90 percent to 95 percent, There was 
no comparable provision in the Senate bill 
and none is included in the conference sub- 
stitute. 

Insurance of mortgages on trailer courts 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion increasing the maximum mortgage 
amount for trailer courts from the present 
$1,000 to $1,500 per space, and from the pres- 
ent $300,000 to $400,000 per mortgage. The 
Senate bill provided an increase to $1,500 
per space and $500,000 per mortgage. The 
conference substitute contains the Senate 
provision. 


Increased interest rate on FHA programs 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion increasing the maximum interest rate 
on section 207 mortgages from the present 
4% percent to 5 percent, The Senate bill 
provided an increase on section 207 to 5% 
percent, and in addition would have raised 
the maximum interest rate on section 213 
management-type cooperative housing proj- 
ects from the present 4%½ percent to 5% 
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percent, increased the maximum rate for 
sales type cooperatives from the present 5 
percent to 6 percent, and increased the maxi- 
mum rate on section 803 from the present 
4% percent to 5% percent. The conference 
substitute increases the maximum rates on 
section 207 and section 213 management- 
type projects to 5% percent, and in the case 
of section 213 sales-type the maximum is in- 
creased to 534 percent. 
Loan-to-value ratios for cooperative housing 
The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion increasing the maximum loan-to-value 
ratio for cooperative projects in which 50 
percent or more of the cooperators are vet- 
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erans from 95 percent of replacement cost to 
100 percent, and increasing the ratio in the 
case of investor-sponsored cooperatives from 
85 percent to 90 percent. The Senate bill 
contained a provision increasing the ratio to 
97 percent, with no distinction between vet- 
erans and nonveteran projects. The confer- 
ence substitute conforms to the Senate bill. 


Per room and per unit dollar limitations 
under section 213 
Both the House amendment and the Senate 
bill contained provisions increasing the max- 
imum mortgage amount per room and per 
unit under section 213 as shown in the 
following table: 


Per room 


Per unit 


Senate bill ! House amendment 


Per room 


1 Removes advantage for veterans’ cooperatives, 


The conference substitute conforms to the 
provisions of the Senate bill. 


Cooperative Housing Insurance Fund 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion establishing a new “Cooperative Housing 
Insurance Fund” to place section 213 on a 
mutual basis. There was no comparable 
provision in the Senate bill, and none is con- 
tained in the conference substitute. The 
conferees, however, urge that the appro- 
priate committees in both Houses give this 
matter further study. 


General mortgage insurance authorization 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion increasing the FHA insurance authoriza- 
tion by $6 billion upon enactment, with the 
further provision that on July 1, 1959, the 
general authorization would become the total 
of outstanding insurance and commitment, 
plus $4 billion. The Senate bill increased 
the general insurance authorization by $5 
billion upon enactment, and provided that on 
July 1, 1959, the general authorization would 
become the total of outstanding insurance 
and commitments, plus $5 billion. The con- 
ference substitute conforms to the Senate 
bill. 


Mortgage ceilings and downpayments under 
section 220 

The House amendment contained provi- 
sions increasing the maximum mortgage 
amount on 1-family homes from the present 
$20,000 to $25,000, and reducing the down- 
payment. The present requirement of 3 per- 
cent on valuations up to $13,500 is retained. 
Above that the House amendment would set 
a minimum requirement of 10 percent on 
any value between $13,500 and $18,000, and 
25 percent on any amount over $18,000 in 
place of the present requirement of 15 per- 
cent on any amount between $13,500 and 
$16,000, and 30 percent on any amount above 
$16,000. The Senate bill would increase the 
maximum mortgage amount on 1-family 
homes to $22,500 and on 3-family homes 
from the present $27,500 to $30,000. The 
conference substitute retains the Senate pro- 
visions on maximum mortgage amounts and 
reduces the minimum downpayment to 10 
percent on value between $13,500 and $18,000 
(and retains the 30 percent minimum on any 
value above $18,000). 


Per room and per unit limits on section 220 
rental housing 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would increase the maximum 
mortgage amount under section 220 rental 
housing by $450 per room and $900 per unit 


in the case of garden-type projects, and $450 
per room and $1,100 per unit for elevator- 
type projects. The Senate bill contained a 
provision increasing the maximum mortgage 
amount by $250 per room and $900 per unit 
for garden-type projects, and $300 per room 
and $1,000 per unit for elevator-type proj- 
ects. The conference substitute conforms 
to the Senate bill. 


Exterior land improvements and nondwelling 
facilities under section 220 


The Senate bill contained provisions, not 
included in the House amendment, permit- 
ting exterior land improvements to be in- 
cluded in a mortgage under section 220 
without being computed as part of the per 
room or per unit cost limitations; and per- 
mitting the inclusion of non-dwelling facili- 
ties in section 220 rental housing mortgages 
to serve occupants of the project and of 
other housing in the neighborhood. The 
conference substitute contains the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill. 


Eligibility for section 221 housing 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
included in the House amendment, extend- 
ing the benefits of section 221 (relocation 
housing) to families displaced by government 
action within the environs of a community 
that has a workable program. This provi- 
sion also authorizes the construction of re- 
location housing in environs of such commu- 
nities. The conferees have retained this 
provision of the Senate bill in the conference 
substitute with an amendment designed to 
make it absolutely certain that section 221 
relocation housing cannot be built in the en- 
virons of any community unless such en- 
virons have requested it. 

Multifamily structures under section 221 

The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would make 
loans on 2-, 3-, 4-family dwellings eligible for 
insurance under the section 221 sales housing 
program. The maximum mortgage amount 
for 1-family houses would be $10,000 ($12,000 
in high cost areas); for 2-family houses 
$18,000 ($20,000 in high cost areas); for 3- 
family houses $25,000 ($27,500 in high cost 
areas) and for 4-family houses $32,000 
($35,000 in high cost areas). The Senate bill 
further provides a minimum downpayment 
requirement of $200 per dwelling unit. The 
conference substitute retains this provision 
of the Senate bill. 


Facilities in section 221 rental housing 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, permitting the 
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inclusion in section 221 rental housing mort- 
gages of commercial and community facili- 
ties as necessary to serve oc its. The 
conference substitute retains this provision of 
the Senate bill. 


Default on FHA insured mortgages 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision permitting the FHA Commissioner to 
extend the time for mortgagors in the case 
of 1- to 4-family units financed under 
title II to cure defaults if the mortgagor has 
a meritorious case, and further permitting 
the Commissioner to include defaulted in- 
terest in debentures. The Senate bill con- 
tains a comparable provision except that this 
authority was extended to all 1-4 
family mortgages insured under any FHA 
program. The conference substitute follows 
the language of the Senate bill. 

Proprietary nursing homes 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision making mortgages on proprietary 
nursing homes eligible for insurance by the 
FHA, and limiting the maximum amount of 
any such mortgage to $1 million, and the 
maximum interest rate to 5 percent. The 
Senate bill contained a comparable provision 
making proprietary nursing homes eligible 
for FHA mortgage insurance, but contained 
provisions establishing a maximum mortgage 
amount of $12.5 million, and a maximum 
interest rate of 6 percent; and requiring cer- 
tification by a State agency that there are 
reasonable standards of licensure and 
methods of operating such homes. The con- 
ference substitute provides that the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount shall be $12.5 mil- 
lion, the maximum interest rate shall be 
6 percent, and that a State agency must cer- 
tify that there are reasonable standards of 
licensure and methods of operating such 
homes, The conference substitute follows 
both bills in requiring a certification of need 
by a State agency, but does not include au- 
thority provided in the Senate bill for the 
FHA Commissioner to overrule a State 
agency's decision denying need for such a 
home. 


TITLE II—-HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Insurance of mortgages on housing for the 
elderly 


The Senate bill would add a new section 
231 to the National Housing Act to liberalize 
the FHA mortgage insurance program for 
elderly persons. The new p would 
cover new or rehabilitated housing for elderly 
persons (defined in the bill as persons 60 
years of age or more). The House amend- 
ment contained no such provision. The con- 
ference substitute includes this provision of 
the Senate bill with the requirement that 
in the case of existing structures, the mort- 
gage is limited to 90 percent of FHA ap- 
praised value, and elderly persons are defined 
in the substitute as those 62 years of age or 
more (as had been provided in the House 
amendment). 


Direct loan program 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion establishing a new program of direct 
loans to non-profit corporations for new or 
rehabilitated housing for elderly persons. 
The House amendment provided that these 
loans would bear interest at 3½ percent and 
authorized an appropriation of $100 million 
to establish a revolving fund for this purpose. 
The Senate bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
House amendment except that the amount 
of the fund is limited to $50 million, and the 
rate of interest shall not exceed the higher 
of (1) 2% percent or (2) the average annual 
interest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the preceding fiscal year and rounded 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 percent, plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent. (This is the same 
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interest rate formula now used for college 
housing loans which at the present time 
would be approximately 3 percent.) 


TITLE IXI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
Mazimum mortgages which FNMA can 
purchase 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion which would raise the maximum amount 
of a mortgage which FNMA can purchase un- 
der its secondary market operations from the 
present $15,000 to $18,000. The Senate bill 
would authorize FNMA to purchase mort- 
gages up to $20,000 under its secondary mar- 
ket operations, and would remove the limita- 
tion on the size of FHA section 220 (urban 
renewal housing) mortgages which FNMA 
can purchase. The conference substitute 
scot to the provisions of the Senate 

1. 


Par purchase under special assistance 
programs 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions reestablishing the 
requirement (which expired August 7, 1958) 
that FNMA’s purchases under the special as- 
sistance program be made at par. The Senate 
bill extended this requirement to August 7, 
1960. The House amendment extended it to 
September 30, 1960. The conference substi- 
tute follows the House amendment. 

It has come to the attention of the con- 
ference committee that in some instances 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
is refusing to renew or reissue special assist- 
ance commitments which were entered into 
prior to August 27, 1958. This imposes a 
serious hardship. Such commitments were 
issued at par before the Association discon- 
tinued this purchase price for special assist- 
ance mortgages. Now by refusing to reissue 
or extend the original commitment, FNMA is 
in effect driving the mortgage seller into a 
depressed market and as a result these per- 
sons are being forced to suffer substantial 
losses. The conferees believe that in cases 
where the mortgage seller has, for reasons 
beyond his control, been unable to deliver 
the mortgages within the original commit- 
ment period, FNMA should in all fairness 
renew such commitments on terms which are 
not less favorable to the mortgage seller than 
were the terms of the original commitment, 
namely at par. 

FNMA special assistance for cooperative 

housing 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision, not in the Senate bill, which would 
authorize appropriations up to $75 million 
for purchasing FHA section 213 mortgages, 
with half of the funds designated for con- 
sumer cooperatives and half for builder- 
sponsor cooperatives. The conference sub- 
stitute authorizes $37.5 million for FNMA 
purchases of section 213 mortgages, of which 
$25 million is reserved for consumer coop- 
eratives and $12.5 million is reserved for 
builder-sponsored cooperatives. Such pur- 
chases could be financed through public debt 
transactions, as is now the case for other 
FNMA operations. 

New FNMA lending function 

In connection with section 305(d) of the 
conference substitute, which authorizes 
FNMA to make loans on pledged mortgages 
under certain conditions, the conferees wish 
to express their understanding that FNMA 
will undertake this new function only in 
areas where financing for mortgage ware- 
housing operations and interim financing 
arrangements is clearly not available on 
reasonable terms and conditions. 

Purpose of FNMA secondary market 

operations 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision that FNMA shall in its secondary 
market operations have the additional pur- 
pose of “aiding in the stabilization of the 
mortgage market.” It would also repeal the 
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existing requirement that purchase prices be 
established “within the range of market 
prices” and make other amendments to re- 
flect the additional purpose. There was no 
comparable provision in the Senate bill and 
none is contained in the conference sub- 
stitute. 
TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 


Early land acquisition 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, permitting tem- 
porary Federal loans for land acquisition and 
slum clearance prior to the signing of Federal 
loan and grant contracts, on the condition 
that such acquisition is approved by the local 
governing body and that the land must be 
held until the pian is approved. The con- 
ference substitute contains this provision of 
the Senate bill. 

The conferees wish to emphasize that loans 
made to finance early land acquisition must 
be repaid to the Federal Government, and 
that the making of such loans shall not be 
construed to estop the Federal agency from 
disapproving any urban renewal plan which 
may be submitted subsequently. It is ex- 
pected that the Administrator shall issue 
such regulations as are necessary to protect 
the Federal Government from loss in the 
event that the plan is not approved. 


Private financing of urban renewal 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision requiring communities to obtain loans 
for urban renewal financing from private 
sources whenever feasible. There was no 
comparable provision in the Senate bill and 
none is contained in the conference 
substitute. 


Urban renewal loan authorization 


Both the House amendment and the Sen- 
ate bill contained provisions affecting loans 
under the urban renewal program. Existing 
law gives HHFA authority to borrow $1 bil- 
lion from the Treasury to be used for urban 
renewal loans. This $1 billion ceiling ap- 
plies to Federal loans actually disbursed as 
well as to Federal loan commitments. Ac- 
tually, these Federal commitments do not 
normally result in the disbursement of 
Federal funds but are, in effect, guarantees 
for local securities sold to private lenders. 
Both the House amendment and the Sen- 
ate bill would revise existing law so that 
the $1 billion ceiling would apply only to 
Federal loans which the Administrator esti- 
mates will actually be disbursed, and not to 
the Federal commitments which are not 
expected to result in actual outlays. 

The Senate bill contained a further pro- 
vision, not in the House amendment, au- 
thorizing the President to permit Treasury 
borrowing in excess of $1 billion. This pro- 
vision is included in the conference sub- 
stitute. This authority is needed to assure 
private investors who purchase local obli- 
gations secured by pledged Government 
loan contracts that the Government has the 
power to make loans in excess of $1 billion 
in the unlikely event this is necessary to 
honor its contractual obligations promptly. 
Although it may appear to be an unlimited 
authority, the practical limit on its use 
lies in the limits provided elsewhere on 
urban renewal grants. 

This is because the normal use of urban 
renewal loans is simply to provide working 
capital until a project is completed, at which 
time the costs are finally determined and 
shared, one-third in local contributions and 
two-thirds in Federal grants. 


Urban renewal grant authorization 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision authorizing appropriation of a total 
of $1.5 billion—$1 billion for the period 
ending June 30, 1960, and $500 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. The 
Senate bill provided contract authority for 
a 6-year, $2.1 billion program at an annual 
rate of $350 million which could be increased 
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by $150 million in any year. The conference 
substitute eliminates the requirement of ad- 
vance appropriations, and provides contract 
authority for a total of $900 million—$500 
million on July 1, 1959, and $400 million on 
July 1, 1960. 


Public disclosure by redevelopers 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision requiring that before any commitment 
can be made for disposition of land to an 
urban renewal redeveloper, he must make 
available for general public use a prospectus 
setting forth certain information. There was 
no comparable provision in the Senate bill 
and none is contained in the conference sub- 
stitute. 

State limitation on loan funds 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
included in the House amendment, remov- 
ing the requirement in existing law that no 
more than 12½ percent of urban renewal 
loan funds can be used in any one State. 
The conference substitute retains this pro- 
vision of the Senate bill. The conferees 
wish to emphasize that this provision per- 
tains only to loan funds and does not in 
any way change the existing provisions of 
law which limit expenditures of grant funds 
in any one State to 1244 percent of the total 
grant authorization. 

Relocation payments 

The House amendment and the Senate 
bill contained comparable provisions to 
broaden the authority for relocation pay- 
ments in connection with urban renewal 
areas, including authority for such pay- 
ments where the displacement from the area 
is made necessary by“ a program of volun- 
tary rehabilitation of buildings. It is the 
understanding of the conferees that the 
Housing Administrator will prescribe stand- 
ards and requirements as he determines ad- 
visable to assure that such payments will 
be made only in cases where rehabilitation 
is the actual cause of the displacement. It 
is not intended that relocation payments be 
made under this section to occupants mov- 
ing for their own convenience, even though 
some incidental repair or improvement is 
made to the property. 

Low rent housing in urban renewal areas 

The conferees wish to call attention to the 
provisions in section 410 of the conference 
substitute which will facilitate the construc- 
tion of low rent housing in urban renewal 
areas. The problem of finding available land 
for low rent housing has long been a matter 
of serious concern and the conferees urge 
local authorities to take full advantage of 
these new provisions, 

Improvements eligible as local grants-in-aid 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision permitting the Administrator to ac- 
cept as non-cash local grants-in-aid, public 
improvements started not more than 5 years 
prior to the signing of the grant contracted 
provided such improvements conform to a 
previously approved community renewal pro- 

. The Senate bill contained a similar 
provision except that it did not include the 
requirement of a previously approved com- 
munity renewal program. The conference 
substitute follows the language of the Sen- 
ate bill. 


TITLE V—LOW-RENT PURLIC HOUSING 


Declaration of policy on local responsibility 

Both the House amendment and the Sen- 
ate bill contained provisions vesting in- 
creased responsibility in local housing au- 
thorities. The conference substitute follows 
the language of the House amendment. The 
committee of conference was impressed with 
the vital importance of the local public 
housing agencies assuming maximum respon- 
sibility in the administration of the pro- 
gram, including responsibility for such mat- 
ters as management budgets, auditing, ten- 
ant eligibility, and rents. The committee of 
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conference understands that the Commis- 
sioner of Public Housing will authorize local 
public housing agencies at their option to 
compile and approve their own management 
budgets and to undertake their own auditing. 
The committee of conference understands 
that this will be done upon an experimental 
basis and the results will be duly reported 
to the Congress within 2 years. 

It is the understanding of the committee 
that for the next 2 years the Public Housing 
Administration will not require that the local 
authority budgets be approved by the Public 
Housing Administration, and will for this 
period waive any requirements to this effect 
in existing contracts. It is further under- 
stood that the local authorities will be free 
to elect whether to prepare their budgets on 
a consolidated or an individual financial as- 
sistance contract basis. The budgets of the 
local public housing agencies after adoption, 
but before the commencement of the fiscal 
year to which they apply, will be submitted 
to the Public Housing Administration for its 
information and for advisory comments 
which appear pertinent. In the event of 
flagrant abuse by any local authority the 
Public Housing Administration will be free to 
terminate the waiver in respect to such local 
authority and enforce the provisions of exist- 
ing contracts. The committee endorses this 
experiment and recommends against disturb- 
ing the present framework of the law pending 
an evaluation of the results achieved. 

It is further intended by the committee of 
conference that the local public housing 
agencies shall have the fullest responsibility 
in determining limits for admission and con- 
tinued occupancy, that they shall establish 
appropriate exemptions from incomes to be 
allowed in applying such limits, and that 
they shall set the rents to be charged. 

Such determinations shall be submitted to 
the Public Housing Administration for its 
review and approval, taking into account in 
such approval only the maintenance of the 
low-income character of the projects and 
their financial solvency. 

Displaced families in low-rent housing 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision which in the case of displaced fami- 
lies reduced from 20 percent to 10 percent 
the gap required under existing law between 
the lowest private rentals and the upper 
rental limit for admission into low-rent 
housing. The Senate bill established a cor- 
responding 20 percent gap requirement in 
fixing income limits, but waived it for dis- 
placed families. The conference substitute 
follows the Senate bill in exempting dis- 
Placed families from the 20 percent gap re- 
quirement of existing law. 

Additional low-rent housing units 
authorized 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion authorizing 35,000 units per year until 
the aggregate dollar amount of annual con- 
tributions provided by the Housing Act of 
1949 is contracted. Depending on construc- 
tion and financing costs, between 140,000 and 
190,000 units could be produced under this 
provision. The Senate bill contained a pro- 
vision making available for an additional 
two years the unused portion of the unit 
authorization that expired on June 30, 1958, 
and the unit authorization that will expire 
June 30, 1959, and authorizing an additional 
35,000 units. This would provide a total of 
approximately 45,000 units. The conference 
substitute follows the language of the Sen- 
ate bill as to these 45,000 units; and it fur- 
ther provides that the President shall have 
discretion, if he deems it to be in the public 
interest after consultation with his Council 
of Economic Advisors, to authorize up to 
35,000 additional units a year until the ag- 
gregate dollar amount of annual contribu- 
tions provided by the Housing Act of 1949 
is contracted. 
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The House amendment also contained pro- 
visions requiring that funds for annual con- 
tributions for the first year of occupancy 
must be appropriated before an annual con- 
tribution contract is signed, and requiring 
that the Banking and Currency Committees 
of both Houses must agree with PHA on the 
need and desirability of entering into any 
new contract for loans and annual contribu- 
tions before it is executed. These provisions 
were not included in the Senate bill, and are 
not contained in the conference substitute. 


TITLE VI—COLLEGE HOUSING 
Loan authorization 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would authorize for appropria- 
tion up to $400 million for college housing 
loans, reserving $40 million of such appro- 
priations for “other educational facilities”, 
and $40 million for student-nurse and intern 
housing. The Senate bill contained a pro- 
vision which would increase the loan au- 
thorization by $300 million, reserving $37.5 
million of the increase for “other educa- 
tional facilities”, and $37.5 million for stu- 
dent-nurse and intern housing. The Senate 
bill continued the authority in existing law 
for financing the program through public 
debt transactions. The conference substi- 
tute conforms to the Senate bill. 


Loans for classrooms 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would estab- 
lish a new college classroom loan pi am 
with a revolving fund of $125 million for the 
purpose of construction or rehabilitation of 
classrooms, laboratories, and related facili- 
ties including equipment and utilities. The 
conference substitute retains this provision 
of the Senate bill except that the amount of 
the revolving fund is set at $62.5 million. 


Construction wage requirements 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would re- 
quire the payment of wages at time-and-a- 
half rates for overtime on all construction 
financed under the college housing and 
classroom programs. The conference sub- 
stitute retains this provision of the Senate 
bill. 

TITLE VII—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 
Construction wage requirements 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision, not in the Senate bill, which would 
require contractors on military housing 
projects to pay time-and-a-half for overtime. 
The conference substitute retains this pro- 
vision of the House amendment but provides 
that it shall apply only to housing built 
under section 803, so as to exclude privately- 
owned housing built under sections 809 and 
810. 

Defense housing in impacted areas 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion which would authorize a new program 
of FHA mortgage insurance (sec. 810) on 
single family and multifamily projects in 
defense impacted areas. The House amend- 
ment limited the total number of units to 
be built under this program to 4,000 and in 
the case of multifamily dwellings, limited 
the maximum mortgage amount to $2,250 per 
room and $8,100 per unit, with an extra 
allowance of $1,000 per room for high cost 
areas. 

The Senate bill contained a similar pro- 
vision except that 5,000 units could be built 
under this program, and in the case of multi- 
family dwellings, the maximum mortgage 
amount would be $2,500 per room and $9,000 
per unit for garden-type projects; and $3,000 
per room and $9,400 per unit for elevator- 
type projects, with an extra allowance of 
$1,000 per room for high cost areas. The 
conference substitute conforms to the pro- 
visions of the House amendment except tha’ 
up to 5,000 units can be built under his pro- 
gram, and in the case of multifamily hous- 
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ing, the maximum mortgage amount is lim- 
ited to $2,500 per room and $9,000 per unit. 
TITLE VINI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Farm housing research 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would extend the farm housing 
research program for 2 years and authorize 
appropriations of $50,000 per year. A sim- 
ilar provision in the Senate bill would extend 
the program for 3 years, and authorize ap- 
propriations of $75,000 a year. The confer- 
ence substitute extends this program for 2 
years and authorizes the appropriation of a 
total of $100,000 over the 2-year period. 


Loans for land acquisition and development 
by savings and loan associations 


The Senate bill contains a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would per- 
mit Federal savings and loan associations 
to invest up to 5 percent of withdrawable 
accounts in loans to finance acquisition and 
development of land for primarily residen- 
tial usage, subject to regulation by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, and provided 
that the association has general reserves, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits in excess of 5 
percent of its withdrawable accounts. The 
conference substitute retains this provision 
of the Senate bill. 


Housing needs of migratory farm labor 

The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would au- 
thorize the HHFA Administrator to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the housing 
needs of migratory farm workers. The con- 


ference substitute retains this provision of 
the Senate bill. 


Mortgage insurance for migratory farm labor 
housing 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion which would establish a new program 
under which the Secretary of Agriculture 
would insure loans made by private lenders 
to farmers, associations of farmers, and 
county governments to provide housing and 
related structures for migratory farm labor. 
There was no comparable provision in the 
Senate bill, and none is contained in the 
conference substitute. 

Defense housing projects 

The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would per- 
mit the commingling of Lanham Act and low- 
rent project funds and the use of all residual 
receipts for the reduction of any Federal 
annual contributions contracts under a con- 
solidated contract. The conference substi- 
tute retains this provision of the Senate bill. 


Disposal of projects 
The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, which would per- 
mit the FHA Commissioner to modify the 
terms of any contract relating to housing 
projects disposed of by him to cooperatives. 
The conference substitute retains this pro- 
vision of the Senate bill. 
City planning scholarships and fellowships 
The Senate bill contains a provision, not 

included in the House amendment, which 
would authorize the appropriation of $500,- 
000 annually for a 3-year period to be used 
by the HHFA Administrator to provide schol- 
arships and fellowships in public and non- 
profit institutions of higher education for 
graduate training of professional city plan- 
ning and housing technicians and special- 
ists. The conference substitute retains this 
provision of the Senate bill except that the 
amount which is authorized for appropria- 
tion is limited to a total of $300,000 over the 
3-year period. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PauL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order against the provisions of 
the conference report, and I do so realiz- 
ing that I probably will be overruled on 
account of the fact that the rule seems to 
refer to amendments of the Senate. 
However, I think it is of sufficient impor- 
tance at this time that a point of order 
should be discussed because in section 812 
of the conference report it is stated: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $300,000 for a 3-year pe- 
riod commencing on July 1, 1959, to be used 
by the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator for the purpose of providing scholar- 
ships and fellowships in public and private 
nonprofit institutions of higher education 
for the graduate training of professional city 
Planning and housing technicians and spe- 
cialists. Persons shall be selected for such 
scholarships and fellowships solely on the 
basis of ability. 


Certainly that would have been sub- 
ject to a point of order had this matter 
been brought to the House in a bill pend- 
ing on the floor of the House. 

There are provisions in here which 
provide for college housing, and so 
forth, on a loan basis. This is a grant 
basis. It duplicates a part of the lan- 
guage which last year was in the defense 
education bill for which were authorized 
appropriations of approximately $1 bil- 
lion. Now, Lord help the taxpayers, if 
every committee on the Hill, when it goes 
into conference agrees to a provision of 
this kind and will begin to legislate for 
scholarships, the very thing covered in 
the bill we had before the House author- 
izing approximately $1 billion. 

I think what may be against the point 
of order here is that the rule refers to 
amendments in the Senate. It so hap- 
pens there was a provision akin to this 
in the Senate bill that causes me to feel 
there is the possibility I will not be sus- 
tained. But I know one thing that this 
House, in my opinion, and I think the 
Speaker, would have sustained a point 
of order against that if it had appeared 
in the House bill because it is not only 
a clear invasion of the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor but it 
is virtually taking over and duplicating 
an appropriation and results in simply a 
pile up of committees legislating in this 
particular field. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. On page 36 of 
“Cannon's Precedents” it states that no 
point of order lies against the Senate 
amendments. The rule has no appli- 
cation to this in that respect. The only 
effect of the rule in reference to Senate 
amendments is that House conferees, 
unless authorized by the House, cannot 
agree in conference to Senate amend- 
ments which would have been subject 
to points of order in the House. The 
House conferees were not instructed to 
accept any amendment that would be in 
dispute or a point of order may be raised 
on it if it had been raised in the House. 
So in addition to the fact this point of 
order raised by the gentleman from 
North Carolina may invade the juris- 
diction of the committee, there is the ex- 
ception rule that says you cannot, unless 
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instructed by the House, accept amend- 
ments on which points of order may 
have have been raised in the House. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is music to my 
ears, but I am compelled to say to the 
Speaker that the rule relates to amend- 
ments by the Senate. The language, 
unfortunately, was in the bill in the 
other body. So I am afraid the ruling 
will be in line with that. I wish I were 
more hopeful. 

But I make the point of order now be- 
cause I think the House is entitled to 
know what is going on in the field of 
education. If one committee is going 
to appropriate a billion dollars to do ex- 
actly the same thing that this authori- 
zation plans to do, then the House ought 
to know it and the American taxpayers 
ought to know it. Here we are setting 
up machinery that is in the defense edu- 
cation bill. What is the machinery that 
is set up for appointing these folks? 
Nobody except the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
the authority: Persons shall be selected 
for such scholarships and fellowships 
solely on the basis of ability. 

Now, I say, Mr. Speaker, I am not par- 
liamentarian enough to figure out some 
way to kill that and knock it out. But, 
there should be some way, and I wish 
I knew a way to do it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The parliamentary 
thing to do, if the objection of the gen- 
tleman is not sustained, is to vote down 
the conference report and then we will 
Settle it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say this, I am 
going to do just that, if such items as 
I am now discussing are not stricken. 
I am not trying to delay the considera- 
tion of the bill, but I would place this 
squarely before the House. If the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is not 
authorizing enough money in this field, 
either let us know it or put us in our 
place and take the responsibility away 
from our committee and give it to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I assure you it is not a pleasure to 
wrestle with it and, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very serious about this invasion of the 
committee. It simply breeds chaos. No 
one can keep up with it. We have, in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, almost a billion dollars 
now. Now, apparently, that is not spend- 
ing fast enough. We set up the Adminis- 
trator of Housing and Home Finance 
to make his own selection, when he 
pleases, as he pleases, and spend $300,- 
000. Mr. Speaker this may be a case 
of a wrong without a remedy—but if 
it stands, it is wrong, reckless spend- 
ing, inexcusable, and I as chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee accept no part of the responsi- 
bility for same. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is listening 
to arguments on the point of order, not 
to the provisions of the bill in general or 
as to the differences between Members 
as to how we ought to proceed on this 
occasion. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the point of order, and 
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have just one thing to say, that this 
amendment which is being discussed by 
my esteemed friend—and, of course, we 
would not have put it in the House bill 
was in the Senate bill verbatim with the 
exception that the amount was $500,000 
for a period of 3 years, and we were 
successful in cutting the amount to 
$300,000 for 3 years. The Senate was 
adamant on it. and it was picked up 
in conference, and, of course, was not 
in the Senate bill, and for that reason I 
say the point of order should be over- 
ruled. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say further on the point of order. 
Statements have been made here as to 
the amount and as to the change in the 
amount, but my point is that the rule 
States that the House conferees, unless 
previously auhorized, cannot agree in 
conference to Senate amendments which 
would have been subject to a point of 
order in the House. Now, if this had 
come in the House from the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to pro- 
vide scholarships and fellowships and 
appropriate or authorize money for it, 
a point of order would have been raised. 
The House conferees—and I was one of 
them—were not instructed by the House 
to agree to this sort of an amendment, 
and this becomes a part of the confer- 
ence report. Now, I am reading, Mr. 
Speaker, from Cannon’s Precedents, 
page 19, and it was ruled on by Speaker 
Mann on February 15, 1921. That is 
the point I make on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The only question before the 
Chair is whether or not this provision 
was within the scope of the conferees. 
The Senate adopted this provision in 
toto, and it provided $500,000 for 3 years. 
The conferees agreed upon $300,000 for 
3 years. The Chair cannot see how we 
can stretch it to the point wheré this 
matter would be subject to a point of 
order and states again that he believes 
it was definitely within the scope of the 
conferees and therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Housing Act of 1959 
has traveled a long, rough, and rocky 
road. It was early in this session of 
Congress that the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency began a full-scale study of the 
needs for housing legislation. You 
know, of course, the legislative story that 
followed in the weeks and months that 
have gone by. This is the final legisla- 
tive chapter, I trust, of this piece of 
legislation. 

The conference report before you to- 
day is a compromise version. I, like 
many of those who have been to confer- 
ence with the other body on a great many 
bills in years gone by, know that we can- 
not come back to the House with any- 
thing but a compromise version. The 
bill that was enacted by the House of 
Representatives is embodied in principle 
in the conference report. The amounts 
are not the same. And I think I should 
point out here to the Members of the 
House that the overall dollar amount, 
about which we have heard so much over 
the months gone by, in this bill is $400 
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million less than in the President’s bill 
which was introduced by my esteemed 
friend from New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 
The total dollar amount in this bill is 
$1.375 billion. Therefore, no one can 
any longer maintain that it is a budget- 
busting bill. No Member can refuse to 
vote for the bill on the ground that it is 
a budget-busting bill. It will have less 
than $69 million impact on the budget 
for next year, which is less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the President’s 
budget. If we cannot afford one-tenth of 
1 percent of the President’s budget for 
1960 for an overall housing program that 
will meet the needs of the American peo- 
ple, then we have gotten into a rather 
strange situation when we are voting bil- 
lions to help people with their projects 
in other countries of the world. 

The housing bill is changed in these 
particulars in the conference report. 
The urban renewal program, which has 
been the subject of a great amount of 
talk, has been retained in the bill at a 
good level. This conference report 
would provide $500 million for urban re- 
newal the first year and $400 million for 
urban renewal the second year, making 
a total of $900 million. That is only 
$200 million more than the President's 
recommendation for the same period of 
time. That program, in this conference 
report, will carry forward the urban re- 
newal program at its present high level. 
It will not do the whole job. I want to 
be perfectly frank with my friends. It 
is limited to a 2-year instead of a 3-year 
period, as we had it in the House, but it 
was the best compromise we could pos- 
sibly get in the conference. 

I think I should say to my friends 
over here that I was committed whole- 
heartedly to the bill as it left the House, 
but I was not able, and the conferees 
who served with us well and admirably 
will agree with me that we could not 
raise the amount above that which we 
have here. 

This bill carries the programs liberal- 
izing the FHA. We had a twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the FHA the other day 
and the President made a speech in 
which he said that he was delighted with 
the program, that it did not cost the 
American taxpayer any money. Who 
would not be? The FHA has not cost 
the taxpayer money and there is no 
reason why it should. But the FHA 
needs to be liberalized in order to meet 
the present needs of the people who want 
to buy a house in this country. We re- 
duced the amounts of the downpay- 
ments, extended the terms of the mort- 
gages and increased the mortgage 
amounts. Why? Because today for a 
$13,000 house the monthly payment is 
so high for the person in that price 
bracket that it is necessary to lower the 
monthly payment in order for him to ob- 
tain a house even in the price range of 
$13,000. Not only that, but the tight 
money policy is beginning to move into 
the mortgage market. You are no doubt 
hearing from home on that asIdo. We 
are hearing about unreasonable dis- 
counts, as a matter of fact, and high 
interest rates which all go to add to the 
monthly payments on these mortgages. 
The result is that if we are going to 
have any housing built, and I am speak- 
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ing of FHA housing, in the months im- 
mediately ahead and in this year com- 
parable to what we had last year, it is 
necessary that we liberalize the provi- 
sions of FHA. 

We have in this bill the college hous- 
ing program. We accepted the Senate s 
figure. We reduced the amount and in 
reducing the amount we found the Sen- 
ate adamant on the classroom and scien- 
tific laboratories provision, but the 
amount in the Senate bill of $125 million 
is reduced in the conference report to 
$62,500,000. The college housing provi- 
sion, which is a loan as all of you know, 
is $300 million. These are minimum 
figures to help the cclleges to take care 
of the great influx of students who are 
knocking at the door of every college in 
America. That leads me to talk about 
another thing. I take a great deal of 
personal pride in this. In the long num- 
ber of years that I have worked on hous- 
ing legislation I have come to know that 
the forgotten persons in housing are the 
old people. I have been impressed with 
the fact that there are nearly 12 million 
people in this country above 65 years of 
age. More than two-thirds of them live 
on social security or on small retirement 
benefits. They cannot pay the prices 
per month for the rent of an apartment 
built under FHA at the present high 
interest rates. While we accepted every 
bit of the Senate’s provision liberalizing 
FHA housing for the elderly, we put in 
the House provision which will allow 
direct loans by the appropriation method 
to nonprofit corporations to build hous- 
ing for the elderly at the college housing 
interest rate. I am unable to see how 
I could vote for college housing in which 
the sons and daughters of many of the 
Members perhaps live, at an interest rate 
of 2% percent and not do something for 
the old folks of this country who are liv- 
ing on $100 or $110 or $90 a month. So 
I am really proud that in this conference 
report there is finally a provision, small 
though it is—we had to cut it from $100 
million to $50 million—to begin build- 
ing housing that the elderly people of 
this country can afford. We retained, of 
course, because it was not in conference, 
the provisions that had to do with nurs- 
ing homes. 

There is one other item we put in the 
bill that caused us more trouble perhaps 
than anything else. As a matter of fact 
the word itself has turned out to be a con- 
troversial word and that is public“ 
housing. I am not going to argue the 
cause of public housing except to say that 
I have never had anybody, builder, Con- 
gressman, chamber of commerce official, 
or anybody else, who has been able to 
tell me how you can build a house under 
the free-enterprise system where the 
builder is entitled to a profit, which house 
can rent to a man who is making $1,500 
a year. And I will ask anyone to stand 
up and say how it can be done. I regret 
that fact. I think it is an unfortunate 
situation that we have people in that 
unfortunate circumstance in America. 
But at the same time they are here. 
As a result, we must do something about 
it, and how else are we going to do it, 
other than through public housing? 

One other thing I would like to say in 
connection with public housing is this: 
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In the big cities of this country and in 
the small towns there is an urban re- 
newal program aimed at clearing out 
slums. The Members on both sides of 
the aisle who represent big cities, me- 
dium-sized cities, and small towns with 
slum areas are concerned with the fact 
that the cities of this country are having 
their hearts burned out by slum areas. 
But how are you going to take the poor 
family out of the slums of this country 
and tear down its slum house and not 
give it any place to live in? If you are 
going to have a slum clearance program, 
you have got to have some public housing 
to put the displaced people in. So when 
we went to the Senate, the Senate had 
45,000 units of public housing, 35,000 new 
units, and 10,000 units that they had 
picked up from previous allocations. 
The conference report authorized the 
remaining units of the 1949 act but only 
with the President’s approval at a rate 
of 35,000 a year. So, for all intents and 
purposes, you have 35,000 new units in 
this conference report; you have 10,000 
old units, and you have the activation 
of additional units when and if the Presi- 
dent acts. That is the best we could get 
out of conference; and, in my judgment, 
it is a good compromise. It is one that I 
think can meet at least the minimum 
need for relocation housing. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Alabama who did such a magnificent 
job on this bill, that as one of those who 
worked on S. 57 and worked on housing 
legislation in other Congresses, I can 
tell the gentleman that this conference 
report before us is a sincere and effec- 
tive attempt to meet the needs in our 
country for housing legislation. I want 
to congratulate the Democrats as well 
as Senator CAPEHART who signed this 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
at the end of the statement by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. I express my apprecia- 
tion to the gentlewoman from Missouri 
who has been of very great help on the 
Housing Committee down through the 
years and I am very grateful for her 
kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, not only is this one of 
the most important bills which the 
House will consider this session, but as 
we all recognize, it is one of the most 
complex. Altogether, we had 89 points 
of disagreement before us in the con- 
ference and many of these points were 
complex and involved in themselves. 
Therefore, I would like to review, 
simply and briefly, the major titles of 
this bill. 

The first title of the bill deals with 
the FHA insurance programs and, 
building on the highly successful ex- 
perience of the FHA, would make 
changes that will help to achieve the 
full potential of these programs for im- 
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proving housing conditions, expanding 
homeownership, and enabling the home 
building industry to make its maximum 
contribution to economic expansion. In 
general, we were successful in retaining 
nearly all of the provisions of the orig- 
inal bill passed by this House, although 
it was necessary to compromise some of 
the amounts. 

In order to expand the market for 
housing and to make it possible for 
families, particularly large families, to 
buy the homes best suited to their needs, 
this bill would reduce the minimum 
downpayment requirements in the mid- 
dle price range, between $13,500 and 
$18,000 of value. In place of the present 
requirement of 15 percent down on the 
amount of value between $13,500 and 
$16,000, and 30 percent on any value 
above $16,000, this bill would require only 
10 percent of any amount between $13,500 
and $18,000, and then retains the 30 per- 
cent requirement above $18,000. An- 
other provision of the bill would make it 
possible for FHA to serve a somewhat 
larger range of market needs by raising 
the maximum mortgage amount from 
the present $20,000 ceiling to $22,500. In 
addition, this bill retains the provision 
wisely included in the original House bill 
which increases the maximum term of 
VA and FHA home loans from the pres- 
ent 30 years to 35 years. 

Another urgently needed provision of 
the bill is the increase in FHA’s insur- 
ance authorization. The authority to 
insure mortgages would be increased $5 
billion upon enactment, and on July 1 
of this year, the total authorization 
would become the amount of insurance 
and commitments then outstanding plus 
$5. billion. I would like to say that be- 
cause the first $5 billion which becomes 
available upon enactment does not carry 
over beyond July 1, I hope that this bill 
will speedily become law. 

One provision of this bill I must report 
with some regret. The House bill had 
included an increase in the maximum 
interest rate under section 207, FHA's 
regular rental housing program, while 
the bill passed by the other body had 
provided a larger increase in the rental 
housing maximum plus increased inter- 
est rates on cooperative housing and on 
section 803 military family housing. 
The conference rejected the increase on 
military family housing, but accepted 
compromises on rental and cooperative 
housing. We did this with the greatest 
reluctance, and only after reaching the 
decision that in the high-interest money 
market which the monetary authorities 
have created, it was a question of yield- 
ing partially on interest rates or seeing 
this housing sacrificed to tight money. I 
would like to make it clear that per- 
sonally, I only made a temporary and 
necessary compromise on this aspect of 
the housing program, but I do not yield 
1 inch in my basic opposition to high 
interest rates as such. 

Another measure of this bill I can re- 
port with unqualified satisfaction. That 
is the provision which would help to pre- 
vent unnecessary foreclosures under FHA 
by giving to the Commissioner discretion 
to extend the time for a family to cure a 
default and, as a last resort, by permit- 
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ting the FHA to acquire the loan. The 
recession which began in 1957 pointed up 
the need for this authority. Many fam- 
ilies who were buying their homes under 
FHA-insured mortgages lost their jobs 
due to overall business conditions and 
were unable to keep up their payments. 
However, it was often clear that if they 
were given more time until they were 
back at work, they would again be able 
to meet payments and save their homes. 
This bill would answer that problem. 

Anything which will help provide more 
relocation housing for displaced families 
is clearly desirable. A provision in the 
bill attempts to make the present FHA 
section 221 program more workable by 
increasing mortgage limits and by per- 
mitting private builder-sponsors to build 
relocation rental housing. 

I would like to mention just one more 
of the many benefits included in this 
title, and that is the fact that this bill 
would make proprietary nursing homes 
eligible for FHA mortgage insurance. 
Actually, in view of the tremendous need 


for additional nursing home facilities, - 


this is a relatively conservative program 
since the maximum loan-to-value ratio 
cannot exceed 75 percent. Also, before 
FHA can insure a mortgage, the State 
health agency must certify that the home 
is needed. The conferees agreed to elim- 
inate a provision in the Senate bill which 
would have given the FHA Commissioner 
power to overrule the State agency if it 
should deny the certification of need. 
This proposal to make nursing homes 
eligible for FHA mortgage insurance has 
received strong endorsement from the 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the many important improvements 
which this bill would make in the FHA 
program. There are also such vital pro- 
visions as the extension of FHA’s title 
I program for home improvement and 
modernization which would otherwise 
expire soon; it adapts the cost limita- 
tions and other features of the programs 
for rental housing, cooperative housing, 
urban renewal and relocation housing, 
and military family housing to today’s 
needs; it contains the much-needed 
trade-in house plan; it would extend the 
Capehart housing program for military 
families for 1 year; and it provides a 
new mortgage insurance program to 
provide housing in defense-impacted 
areas. All of these provisions will serve 
to strengthen and improve the FHA pro- 
gram which was so enthusiastically 
praised and endorsed just last week on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
its founding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to turn now to 
the second title of the bill in which the 
conference has taken the provisions of 
both versions of the housing bill to meet 
the growing need for adequate housing 
for the elderly. This bill retains the 
program of direct loans to nonprofit cor- 
porations to provide housing for older 
persons. However, the amount of the re- 
volving fund for these loans was reduced 
from $100 million to $50 million. Also, 
the interest rate provision was changed 
from a ceiling of 3% percent to a for- 
mula which reflects the cost of money 
to the Government. This is the same 
formula now being used on college 
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housing loans which presently produces 
arate of approximately 3 percent. This 
program will make it possible to produce 
good housing for the elderly at rents at 
least $20 a month below the minimum 
which is possible under the existing 
FHA program of mortgage insurance. 

The bill also retains the provision 
of the Senate bill which would authorize 
a new program of liberal mortgage in- 
surance to replace FHA’s present limited 
provisions on housing for the elderly. 
Under the new insurance program both 
profit and nonprofit corporations will be 
eligible sponsors. Taken together, these 
programs will do much to provide hous- 
ing which meets the special needs of our 
senior citizens. 

The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation will be better able to fulfill its 
function as a secondary mortgage mar- 
ket under the provisions of title III of 
this bill. To allow FNMA to operate in 
a somewhat wider range of the market, 
the maximum size of home mortgages 
which it can purchase would be raised. 
The bill also reduces FNMA fees and 
charges and reinstates the par purchase 
requirement on special assistance func- 
tions. This requirement that FNMA pay 
100 cents on the dollar for Government 
insured and guaranteed mortgages in 
those fields where Congress has directed 
it to give special support expired last 
year when the housing bill narrowly 
failed to pass at the end of the session, 
and it is important that this requirement 
be restored to the law if FNMA is to 
carry out this part of its responsibilities. 

A provision of basic importance is a 
new provision which would authorize 
FNMA to make loans on the security of 
pledged FHA and VA mortgages. While 
this authority is limited to only 10 per- 
cent of the amount of FNMA’s secondary 
market funds, it should help greatly to 
even out the flow of mortgage funds in 
those parts of the country which suffer 
from shortages, particularly the South- 
west and West. 

The bill also authorizes FNMA to pur- 
chase an additional $37.5 million of co- 
operative housing mortgages—half of 
the amount earlier approved by the 
House—to meet the special financing 
problems for this type of housing, and 
extends the highly successful standby 
commitment procedure to existing homes 
as well as new homes. 

Title IV of the bill is designed to en- 
able us to meet one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of our day—the task of clearing 
slums and renewing our cities. I am 
sure that by now everyone is familiar 
with the urban renewal grant authority 
contained in this bill. As I have said 
earlier, this is a middle-of-the-road 
choice which does not provide as much 
money as many would like to see, and 
does not cut it down as sharply as some 
might wish, but which I am convinced 
will have wide appeal to the Congress. 
In contrast to the $2.1 billion program 
for 6 years as passed by the Senate, and 
the $1.5 billion for 3 years as approved 
by this House, the conference report 
would authorize a total of $900 million 
for 2 years. Of this, $500 million would 
be made available on July 1, 1959, and 
$400 million on July 1, 1960. As I have 
said, a substantial backlog of requests 
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for these funds already exists which will 
take up a large part of these funds. How- 
ever, these amounts should be adequate 
to maintain a relatively high level of 
activity under this program and keep us 
from losing the momentum built up over 
the years. 

One provision of this bill would be 
of vital importance in breaking the pres- 
ent logjam in low-rent housing which 
has been caused by the shortage of suit- 
able sites. Both versions of the housing 
bill contained measures designed to make 
urban renewal land more readily avail- 
able by avoiding the present duplication 
of costs which arises from requiring the 
community to bear one-third of the land 
costs when a low-rent housing project 
is located in an urban renewal area as 
well as providing tax exemption for the 
project. By accepting the tax exemp- 
tion in lieu of the local share of land 
costs, local housing authorities will have 
greater freedom in finding land for 
projects and, moreover, will be able to 
place them in what is often the most 
logical place. 

Our colleges and universities would 
benefit greatly by another provision of 
this bill. Today, in the face of tremen- 
dous pressure to meet the demand for 
higher education and to maintain this 
Nation’s preeminence in the field of sci- 
ence, many institutions of higher learn- 
ing find themselves compressed into 
small areas in crowded sections of our 
cities. This bill would enable them to 
undertake much-needed expansion by 
waiving the predominantly residential 
requirement with respect to urban re- 
newal areas in which land is to be made 
available to educational institutions. Al- 
so, expenditures by colleges for acquisi- 
tion of land and demolition of buildings 
would be made eligible as local grants- 
in-aid. 

Local urban renewal efforts would also 
benefit by other provisions of the bill. 
One measure would authorize the use of 
temporary Federal loans for land acqui- 
sition and slum clearance prior to the 
actual signing of the Federal loan and 
grant contract. This would avoid the 
problem now facing many cities which 
have found that during the period be- 
tween the announcement of an urban 
renewal plan and the preparation of the 
final specific plan a cloud hangs over the 
proposed project area and the deteriora- 
tion may worsen. However, it should be 
pointed out that this use of the tempo- 
rary loan does not in any way commit the 
Federal Government to approving the 
final plan, and in any case, the temporary 
loan must be repaid to the Government. 

Another provision of this title would 
allow a city to receive credit as a local 
grant-in-aid for public improvements 
started up to 5 years prior to the actual 
signing of the loan and grant contract. 
Naturally, such improvements must meet 
all the other requirements of the law re- 
garding eligibility as a noncash grant- 
in-aid, but under this provision the local 
authorities will not be faced with the 
problem they have now of losing credit 
unless they delay the start of construc- 
tion until after the contract is signed. 
Now, a community can go ahead with the 
construction of badly needed schools and 
other facilities without waiting for all 
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of the surveys, studies and other paper- 
work that necessarily goes into anything 
as complex as urban renewal. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not go further into 
the many provisions in this conference 
report which will make it possible for 
us to get the maximum value from our 
investment in this vital field. 

Title V of this conference report con- 
tains the provisions for the low-rent 
housing program and I might say that 
these provisions represent the carefully 
thought out compromises of the con- 
ference committee. In the first place I 
want to emphasize the provisions which 
direct the Public Housing Administra- 
tion to take steps toward achieving the 
maximum in local responsibility. Again 
both bills had provisions aimed at this 
very important point. I am sure that 
when local authorities are given more 
responsibility on local budgets and on 
rent and income limits, that the whole 
program will benefit. After all, the lo- 
cal authorities are the men on the spot 
who know local conditions and local 
needs. It has long been a matter of 
concern that these dedicated public serv- 
ants have ‘so often been shackled by 
overcentralization and by directives 
from Washington. Of course, on rents 
and income limits the bill retains ulti- 
mate authority in the PHA Commis- 
sioner, but I am sure that the local 
officials will not merely measure up to 
their increased responsibilities but will 
make many positive contributions to 
realizing the true objectives of this pro- 
gram. 

The conference report also provides 
enough additional authorization for the 
low-rent public housing program to pro- 
ceed at least another year, with Presi- 
dential discretion for continuing after 
that. As I mentioned earlier, the con- 
ference committee accepted the Senate 
provision which would reinstate approxi- 
mately 10,000 low-rent units authorized 
by a previous Congress, plus 35,000 new 
units. This total of approximately 
45,000 would become immediately avail- 
able for fiscal year 1960. Here I would 
like to make it crystal clear that the 
whole number of units are immediately 
available. There appears to have been 
some question because the bill as drafted 
states that the 35,000 additional units 
will be available for a period of 4 years. 
This means only that in the event that 
contracts are not signed for all of them 
at once that the authorization will carry 
over for 4 years and does not in any way 
mean that the 35,000 units should be 
divided by 4 or any other number to 
stretch that number out. 

The conference committee also ac- 
cepted the low-rent unit authorization 
provided in the House bill with an 
amendment. That amendment states 
that beginning July 1, 1960, the Presi- 
dent may authorize additional low-rent 
housing units at his discretion after con- 
sulting with the Council of Economic 
Advisers, but in no case may he author- 
ize more than 35,000 units in any one 
fiscal year and in no case can the total 
amount of annual contributions author- 
ized exceed the amount originally pro- 
vided by the Wagner-Taft-Ellender Act 
back in 1949. 
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Another important provision of the 
conference report will benefit families 
displaced by Government action. Exist- 
ing law requires that there be a 20-per- 
cent gap between the lowest private 
rentals for adequate housing and the 
upper rental limit for admission into 
low-rent housing. This has worked a 
hardship on many families who are 
forced from their homes because of slum 
clearance, highways, or other Govern- 
ment projects. All too often these fam- 
ilies have found themselves right in the 
middle of that 20-percent gap. They 
cannot afford other decent private hous- 
ing and they canont be admitted to fed- 
erally aided low-rent housing. Any time 
the Government, for whatever purpose, 
forces a family out of its home, it has 
a special obligation to that family. To 
help meet this obligation, the conference 
substitute waives the 20-percent gap re- 
quirement. This will make it possible 
for local authorities to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility to these evicted people by 
admitting them to low-rent housing even 
though there may be other families 
whose incomes are somewhat lower but 
whose present living quarters have not 
been destroyed. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the conference 
report includes many other provisions 
designed to get the greatest benefit from 
our investment in this program, such as 
the highly desirable change in the age 
limits for elderly persons which makes 
the standards conform to the age re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act. 
Important as many of these changes are, 
I do not have time to go into them all 
in detail. 

Title VI of the bill authorizes addi- 
tional funds for the college housing pro- 
gram. The housing bill as passed by 
the House had authorized an additional 
$400 million for loans to provide college 
housing, while the Senate bill provided 
only $300 million. The conference com- 
mittee accepted the lower Senate 
amount. It also accepted the Senate 
provision for loans for classrooms and 
related facilities, but cut the amount to 
$62.5 million, only half of the funds 
contained in the bill as it passed the 
other body. 

Two provisions of this bill are of par- 
ticular importance to rural areas. First, 
the bill would extend VHMCP—the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Program. 
This is often the only source of FHA and 
VA loans, particularly FHA loans, to 
many persons living in small towns, and 
it is a program strongly endorsed by pri- 
vate lenders. In addition, this bill 
would extend the highly fruitful farm 
housing research program for 2 years 
and authorizes appropriations of $50,000 
a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to mention 
just one more of the many valuable im- 
provements in our housing laws. The 
conference report would make it possi- 
ble for savings and loan associations to 
meet the needs for housing credit more 
effectively in two ways. First, the bill 
retains the House provision which would 
allow savings and loan associations to 
expand their investment in participating 
interest. These participating interests, 
in which an association with a surplus of 
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funds purchases a share of a loan made 
by another association in an area of 
money shortage, can contribute greatly 
to evening out the supply of mortgage 
credit around the country. Secondly, 
the conference report retains the pro- 
vision in the Senate bill which would 
allow Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions to invest up to 5 percent of their 
accounts, under appropriate safeguards, 
in loans to finance the acquisition and 
development of land for residential use. 
Already many State-chartered associa- 
tions have this authority and by extend- 
ing it to the Federal associations it will 
be possible for these institutions to ex- 
tend a more complete package of credit 
facilities to the homebuilding industry. 

Mr. Speaker, housing legislation is a 
complex field indeed and this conference 
report reflects that complexity. I have 
touched on only the more important 
provisions in this bill, but I assure you 
that every one of the provisions fills a 
proven need and will benefit the Ameri- 
ean people through better housing con- 
ditions, 

Now, to the concluding point: With- 
out going into details of what happened 
in conference—I am not supposed to, I 
understand, and I have no intention of 
doing so—I can simply say that the Sen- 
ate had no idea of taking the Thomas 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Alabama has consumed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

We held with our duty as House 
conferees. We called for the adoption 
of the amendment in the conference re- 
port. We met a solid, unwavering, 
adamant position on the part of the 
other body. There is no need for my 
going into details about it. We as con- 
ferees had either to drop the Thomas 
amendment which affects three housing 
programs, or we would not have gotten 
any bill out of the conference. I do not 
propose to go into a more detailed 
argument with reference to the Thomas 
amendment except to say that the Sen- 
ate at this time—and any other com- 
mittee which takes it over there will 
find out I am correct—is not in the 
mood to accept it. 

I have not covered all of the details 
in the bill, and I have spoken long 
enough. If I can answer any ques- 
tions—I do not know all the answers, 
but if there is any question from any 
colleague I would be glad to attempt 
to answer it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would like to add 
my commendation to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing. I think 
this is a fine job and I would like to 
associate myself with the gentleman’s 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on S. 57, the housing 
bill. 

I feel a close affinity for this bill, as I 
know the long hours and the hard work 
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that have been put into this legislation 
by its sponsors and particularly by my 
distinguished colleagues from Alabama, 
Congressman Rains and Senator SPARK- 
MAN. 

I just want to commend them espe- 
cially for their diligent efforts and for 
their devotion to the task of providing 
homes for the homeless throughout the 
country. 

One section of this conference report 
has especial significance to some of us. 
I refer to section 806 of the conference 
report, which deals with hospital con- 
struction in federally impacted areas. 

This section embodies legislation 
which I and some other Members ear- 
lier sponsored to amend section 605 of 
the Housing Act of 1956 to extend by 2 
years the hospital construction program 
which was established by the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951 and revived and 
extended by the 1956 act. This section, 
and my earlier legislation, authorizes 
$7,500,000 for each of the 2 additional 
years. Of course, an appropriation 
would still have to be made through the 
proper processes. 

The purpose of this section is to make 
it possible for hospitals in critical de- 
fense areas to reapply for the funds they 
were denied because of the unavailabil- 
ity of these funds under the original au- 
thorizations. 

It should be remembered that although 
passage of the section would make cer- 
tain hospitals eligible to reapply for as- 
sistance under the 1951 act, there is no 
assurance that any of these hospitals 
would be eligible to receive funds. A 
resurvey of the needs of the Public 
Health Service would be necessary. 

However, I know that there still exists 
a great need for assistance to hospitals 
in some of these areas which are laboring 
under the added influence of Federal and 
defense installations. 

I am personally aware of the need of 
Anniston Memorial Hospital in Anniston, 
Ala. This hospital applied for construc- 
tion funds before the 1953 cutoff date but 
was denied consideration solely because 
of the unavailability of funds. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety, I know that the 
health needs of this Nation must be 
served in every possible manner. I am 
glad that the joint conference has in- 
cluded this section in its report, and I 
urge its passage by the House. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Of course, we all ap- 
preciate the outstanding work which the 
gentleman from Alabama has done in an 
effort to bring us a housing bill. I wish 
the gentleman would take a minute or 
two and tell us about the section for 
rental housing. The gentleman will re- 
member that we had a pretty good sec- 
tion on rental housing in the House bill. 

Mr. RAINS. On the rental housing 
units the same type of changes, both in- 
cluding raising the interest rate and the 
dollar amounts of the mortgage, were 
included in the conference report as they 
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were in the House bill. I am hopeful 
that this will provide more rental hous- 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. We brought 
back a smaller amount than the House 
bill and also the Senate bill. I wish the 
gentleman would explain that to us. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about dollar amounts? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
amounts. 

Mr. RAINS. Of course, in each of the 
two bills as passed, the biggest item was 
for urban renewal. That is the biggest 
amount. They were based on year and 
amounts. The Senate had $350 million a 
year for 6 years. That made a $2,100 
million total. The House had, as it went 
to conference with the Thomas amend- 
ment, $1 billion for the first year and 
$500 million for the second year. So in 
between those two figures came the 
figure of $500 million the first year and 
$400 million the second year. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand by the 
provision in the report that it permits 
the President, with the advice of his 
economic advisers, to increase the num- 
ber of units for public housing? As the 
gentleman knows, I have always been 
a supporter of some public housing, but 
I am somewhat disturbed by the 45,000, 
and we are going to have 35,000 on top 
of that, abrogating our own responsi- 
bility and permitting the President to 
make that decision. Would it be pos- 
sible to have a total of 45,000 plus 
35,000? 

Mr. RAINS. It would not be. It 
would be only 35,000 new units for this 
year, plus a pickup of the 10,000 units 
authorized by previous legislation but 
which were not built. It could not be 
at a rate at any time greater than 
35,000 units a year. 

Mr. HARDY. These 35,000 would be 
permissible to the President beginning 
when? 

Mr. RAINS. At the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. Not this fiscal year. 

Mr. HARDY. That would have the 
effect of extending it beyond the 2-year 
period? 

Mr. RAINS. No. Above the first 
45,000 units all additional units would 
require Presidential authorization. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

A GOOD STRONG HOUSING BILL 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, again 
I congratulate the chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee, Mr. Raids. He 
has made an excellent presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the newspaper 
accounts over the weekend gave the im- 
pression, I am afraid, that the conferees 
on the housing bill had caved in to the 
threat of a possible Presidential veto 
and had so watered down the housing 
bill that it was only a sodden and half- 
drowned whisper of its former self. As 
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a member of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I had worked hard and 
through many long hours in helping to 
draft the housing bill we passed here last 
May 21, and, since I was not a conferee, 
I was terribly disappointed to read news 
stories indicating the conference bill was 
a ghost of the bill we had passed. 

I am glad to report now, however, 
after a review of the conference report, 
that the fears were ungrounded. This is 
a good bill. It is no shell of its former 
self; it is a very good bill. 

JUGGLING TOTAL COST FIGURES 


The conferees proved that two sides 
can play the numbers game of juggling 
fiscal projections. This conference bill 
is represented as providing for a tremen- 
dous cutback in total costs when com- 
pared to either the House or Senate ver- 
sions passed earlier. Of course, those of 
us here today who support the confer- 
ence bill have no such misconception of 
it. If some of our good friends on the 
other side of the aisle want to use the 
seeming cutback in total costs as a rea- 
son or excuse for supporting this confer- 
ence bill, that is their privilege. The 
fact is, however, that the Republican 
House Members on the conference com- 
mittee all refused to sign the conference 
report, and so did all but one of the Re- 
publican Senators on the conference 
committee. And of course they refused 
because this is an effective bill—there- 
fore, it will cost money. You cannot 
have urban renewal without paying for 
it. It is the one big program in this bill 
which costs money and has to cost 
money if it is to be effective. 


URBAN RENEWAL REVISED AT HIGH RATE 


I am glad the Democrats on the con- 
ference committee insisted on a bill 
which carries out substantially—with- 
out any serious cutback—all of the pro- 
grams agreed to earlier by the Senate 
in S. 57 and later agreed to in the House 
in the historic vote held here on May 21. 
Every program we fought for is still in 
this bill, and each of them is a strong 
and vigorous program—at least for the 
next 2 years. After that, we will have 
a Democratic President and we will go 
forward to real progress in urban re- 
newal and in all areas of housing for the 
American people. It would be better, of 
course, if we had enacted the longer- 
range urban renewal authorizations in- 
cluded in both the Senate and House 
versions of the bill. The cities could do 
a better job of planning ahead. But 
this bill authorizes a tremendous boost 
in funds available for urban renewal for 
the next 2 years—reviving a program 
which this administration has allowed 
to grind to a virtual halt. 

I am gratified that the total author- 
ized for urban renewal of $900 million 
for 2 years will permit us to go forward 
at about the same pace during those 2 
years as would have been possible under 
either the Senate or House version of 
S. 57 passed earlier. As for later years 
after the presidential election—well, we 
shall see. Ever since urban renewal was 
launched under President Truman, I am 
proud that my party has fought for it 
and supported it and promoted it so 
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that now the first fruits of redevelop- 
ment are being harvested in many of our 
major cities. The Democratic Party be- 
lieves in this program—and under a 
Democratic President beginning in 1961 
we will see to it that the kind of mean- 
ingful program we are reviving in this 
bill will be broadened and expanded. 
So to those who cry over this bill as still 
being inadequate, I say, if we can get 
it enacted, we will have accomplished 
a tremendous victory for urban renewal. 
PROPRIETARY NURSING HOMES—OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


The program for FHA-guaranteed 
mortgage loans for proprietary nursing 
homes authorized for the first time under 
S. 57 is intact in this bill. There is great 
interest in this in Missouri. I am happy 
to have worked for this program and for 
its inclusion in the omnibus housing bill. 
Of course it was rather discouraging 
yesterday to receive a news bulletin 
from the State organization of licensed 
nursing homes—dated the very day the 
conference committee voted out this 
bill—attacking Congress for not accom- 
plishing anything for the private nurs- 
ing homes and stating that the Congress 
must not have much interest in our old 
people. 

The criticism was premature. In ad- 
dition to the nursing home program we 
have provided for low-interest loans to 
nonprofit organizations for housing for 
the elderly—a much, much more realistic 
program than the administration plan 
for full-rate FHA loans for such pur- 
poses, a plan which has made such hous- 
ing beyond the reach of most social se- 
curity beneficiaries, for instance. In 
contrast, the plan contained in S. 57 is 
a workable one—and, like the program 
for proprietary nursing homes, will not 
cost the Federal Government a cent. 

THE POLITICS OF A HOUSING BILL 


What amuses me, Mr. Speaker—it is 
funny, in an ironic sort of way—is that 
many of our colleagues on the Republi- 
can side periodically give strong and 
emphatic endorsement of the FHA- 
guaranteed mortgage loan program for 
private nursing homes, of the college 
housing program, of the cooperative 
housing program, of the urban renewal 
program, and so on, and then they turn 
around and vote against the bill con- 
taining these programs. I am sure they 
will want to identify themselves with 
the nursing home program, for instance, 
after it becomes law, but without letting 
on that they opposed the bill which con- 
tains the provisions authorizing the pro- 
gram. It is one of those situations which 
make politics so confusing to the aver- 
age citizen. 

Our friends across the aisle oppose 
this bill because of the alleged price tag 
on it. They say it will cost too much. 
What they must mean is that we should 
not rescue our cities from blight. We 
who live in major cities and do not want 
to see those cities die in strangulation 
and deterioration, cannot accept that 
defeatist attitude. 

MOST PROGRAMS IN BILL ARE SELF-SUSTAINING 


The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that most of 
the programs provided for in this legisla- 
tion are self-sustaining, or even money- 
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making as far as the Federal budget is 
concerned. For instance, the various 
FHA programs all involve mortgage loan 
guarantees fully covered by insurance 
premiums paid by the buyers, and the 
program has built up a huge surplus in 
the Treasury over the past 25 years. 
The nursing home program fits into that 
category. 

The loans to nonprofit organizations 
for housing for the elderly, and the loans 
to colleges for dormitories, do not make 
money for the Government, since inter- 
est rates are to be held down to actual 
cost to Uncle Sam. But they are loans, 
not gifts. Loans are repaid. To say that 
Uncle Sam cannot afford to lend money 
to colleges or nonprofit organizations at 
a nominal interest rate, equal at least to 
Government borrowing costs, is to put 
bookkeeping mumbo-jumbo superior to 
the requirements of our Nation and our 
citizens. These so-called expensive pro- 
grams I have cited actually cost the Gov- 
ernment not one cent. 

Furthermore, FHA, as I said, makes 
money for the Federal Government. It 
also helps the entire building industry 
to prosper. 

The cost items in this bill—those which 
will cost money to the taxpayers over the 
years—are largely represented in the 
urban renewal program. Public hous- 
ing is an infinitesimal part of the bill. 
All of these costs, however, come back to 
the Federal Treasury many times over 
during the years in terms of higher tax 
revenues resulting from the revival of 
our great commercial centers and resi- 
dential centers. I urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonoucu]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the conference committee, 
with the problems that we faced in ad- 
justing this bill, I want to report that 
the conference report comes to you in 
disagreement, insofar as the conferees 
are concerned. There are three Mem- 
bers of the House and four Members of 
the Senate who refused to sign the re- 
port. There were, of course, a variety of 
reasons in the minds of the Members of 
the House and Senate as to why they did 
not sign the report. But I want you to 
know this is by no means a unanimous 
report on the housing bill. 

Another point I want to clear up before 
we go any further is in reference to the 
fiscal responsibility that we are assuming 
in this bill. When the bill went from the 
House to the Senate and went into con- 
ference, we had in it the Thomas amend- 
ment, which was adopted by a vote of 
this House of 221 to 201, or approximate- 
ly those figures, a majority of a little 
more than 20. The amendment provided 
that urban renewal, public housing, col- 
lege housing, and the other programs 
were subject to review by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Because that amend- 
ment was in the bill, I believe there were 
a lot of votes in favor of it that today 
would be opposed to the bill, because it 
is not in the conference report. 

The argument has been made that we 
ought to come to grips on this thing by 
passing House Resolution 161. There is 
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no reason why we should not at least as- 
sume the responsibility of changing this 
policy by a bill of this kind, because the 
urban renewal section in this bill which 
went to conference is for $1,500 million 
and authority to use half a billion dollars 
a year for 3 years for urban renewal. 
There will be no review by the Appro- 
priations Committee of that matter in 
this conference report. 

Now, that was reduced to a total of 
$900 million from $1.5 billion, but the 
obligation for the first year is the same 
as it was when it went to the Senate. 
The $500 million is available for direct 
appropriations by commitments through 
the cities to the Department, and the 
Committee on Appropriations’ hands are 
tied, and once a contract is signed, they 
have to assume it. So, there is no 
change so far as the first year’s obliga- 
tion is concerned on urban renewal in 
this report and the way it went from 
the House to the conferees. 

On public housing it is worse than it 
was when it left here. Now, I do not 
disagree that public housing is a social 
problem in the large cities of this Na- 
tion. Where dislocation occurs, people 
who are able to build homes of their own 
are given unusually special consideration 
for loans. Of course, we all prefer to 
see people own their own homes rather 
than living in public housing units. But, 
the public housing features in the con- 
ference report authorize 45,000 units for 
the first year, not 35,000 as passed by 
the House, and gives discretion to the 
President to allocate as he sees fit, with 
the advice of his economic advisers, on 
the balance of the 140,000 that were pre- 
viously authorized. The public housing 
obligation, therefore, for the first year, 
if we include that in the total, exceeds 
the amount of $1,375 million. If you 
consider the obligational authority that 
comes with this bill, it is going to 
amount to $5 billion, not $1,375 million, 
over the period of time that all of the 
authorizations that are allowed in this 
conference report are used. 

I do not think that we have arrived 
at any particular economy in this report, 
and the attempt on the part of those 
who wanted to have a liberal housing 
bill and bring it down within the purview 
of the administration bill have, in my 
opinion, not accomplished that, and I 
just want to inform all of you who are 
present here and who have to vote on 
this question eventually that whatever 
your purpose in voting for it when it 
passed the House, you do not now have 
the Thomas amendment, which was the 
fiscally responsible part of the bill; you 
have more public housing under the first 
years’ obligation than you had before; 
you have the same amount of urban 
renewal authority for the first year as 
you had before, and then in addition to 
that, you are going to vote on $62.5 
million which you have not previously 
voted upon for classrooms, which is the 
opening door, in my opinion, to the 
eventual construction of universities by 
the Federal Government in the various 
States of the Union. That you did not 
vote on before. And, you are also going 
to vote on the question on which the 
point of order was raised, $300,000, 
$100,000 each year for 3 years, to estab- 
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lish fellowships and scholarships to 
those who want to take that kind of 
training and learn more how to pro- 
mote and develop urban renewal in the 
cities. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Can the 
gentleman explain why the conferees 
put in this provision whereby, under 
urban renewal, the fund shall be allo- 
cated on the basis of first-come-first- 
served rather than allocation on the 
basis of need? I think it must be rec- 
ognized that it is the big cities, with 
the planning commissions, that are 
bound to be the first come and there- 
fore they will get the bulk of the 
money. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not want to 
be in a position of violating anything 
occurring in conference, but I believe 
it was influenced to some extent that 
the larger representation on the confer- 
ence was from the big cities, and the big 
cities will get 90 percent of the first 
commitments. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think the gentle- 
man forgets that that was in our bill. 
It was not in the Senate bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. There is no dis- 
pute on that question. The city admin- 
istrations will be given first pick out of 
the $500 million that will be available 
under this bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, some 
years back, out in Indiana we had bill- 
boards around the countryside that 
showed a picture of a man’s face with a 
big lump in his cheek. 

And the slogan that went with the 
picture was something like this: “It’s Not 
a Toothache—It’s Climax.” For the 
benefit of my younger colleagues I might 
explain that Climax was a chewing to- 
bacco. 

May I say that if we see the propo- 
nents of this conference report with 
lumps in their cheeks today, it does not 
mean that they are suffering from tooth- 
ache, nor even that they are chewing 
tobacco. 

It is the tongue-in-cheek performance 
they are putting on while explaining how 
they have cut this housing bill. 

Now, just what has been done to the 
reasonable proposals on housing legis- 
lation which were put forward by the 
President earlier this year? 

First of all, the dollar total has been 
made to look smaller because instead 
of adopting the President’s suggestion of 
a 6-year urban renewal program to cost 
about a billion and a half dollars, the 
majority conferees have come up with 
a 2-year program costing almost a bil- 
lion dollars. This is known as saving 
money by spending it faster. A few more 
gimmicks like this from the big spenders 
and they will save the country right into 
bankruptcy. Why, actually, the urban 
renewal program for the next 2 years 
is $400 million more than was requested 
by the President. 
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If you will project the urban renewal 
program contained in this bill to 6 years 
at the spending rate for the first 2 years 
you will find the cost amounts to $2.7 
billion—or nearly twice what the Presi- 
dent proposed. 

Now what about another major fea- 
ture of this bill—public housing? 

A most ingenious device has been em- 
ployed by the majority members of the 
conference committee to give the ap- 
pearance of having cut total units from 
190,000 to 45,000. 

It works out this way: 

The bill as passed originally in the 
House provided for an estimated 190,000 
units of public housing. 

As far as the statute is concerned 
there is still an authorization for this 
full amount in the bill. 

Under present law, as of midnight next 
Tuesday, the taxpayers may not be com- 
mitted to any more new subsidy con- 
tracts for public housing. At that time, 
we shall have about 595,000 units under 
subsidy contract. Of these, about 117,- 
000 will not yet have been put under 
construction. 

The Public Housing Commissioner re- 
ported to the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee this year 
that his turnover rate is about 25 percent 
per year. At that rate, there will be 
more than 148,000 units made available 
each year from the units now under 
subsidy contract without any new stat- 
utory expansion. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The figures just 
read by the gentleman indicate, and it 
is the fact, that we are now taking care 
of more than 3 million people in public 
housing units in the United States. 

Mr. HALLECK. I should suppose the 
figure would be about that, yes. 

In spite of these facts, the conference 
report would reopen completely the ex- 
pansion in the 1949 act. To reach unit 
ceiling of 810,000 units in that law would 
provide over 400,000 new units. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency esti- 
mates the conference report would per- 
mit taxpayers to be bound to subsidy 
contracts for 190,000 new units before 
reaching the dollar subsidy ceiling in 
the 1949 act of $308 million per year for 
40 years. 

Both Senate and House bills and the 
conference report studiously avoid men- 
tioning any specific unit limit or dollar 
subsidy limit. 

So the conferees adopted, like the first 
stage of a rocket, a Senate program of 
45,000 units, a speedup of the 35,000 
units for the first year in the House bill. 
The balance of the conference bill is at 
the same rate of 35,000 units in the 
House bill. 

A few words are thrown in about ad- 
ministrative authorization of the incre- 
ments of the second-stage rocket, but 
such administrative discretion already 
exists and the purpose of picking up the 
1949 language on Presidential discretion 
and rephrasing it is not apparent unless 
to use a little politics to try further to 
confuse the issue. 

Now, what about the cost? 
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Supporters of this conference report 
tried to sweep that item under the rug, 
by talking about housing units instead 
of dollars. 

But, for the record, let there be no mis- 
understanding. The 45,000 units men- 
tioned in the conference report will cost 
the American taxpayers $875 million 
over the 40-year life of the program. 
The full 190,000-unit program, when ac- 
tivated, would ultimately cost the tax- 
payers of this country nearly $4 billion 
in contracted subsidies. 

I want to make another point: 

If this bill becomes law, you can look 
for substantial expansion of the new 
programs called for. Anyone who wants 
to be honest with himself must admit 
that. the millions we are being asked 
to appropriate for such provisions as 
the direct lending program for college 
classrooms and the program for so-called 
“elderly” housing are only the begin- 
ning. 


If you think not, may I call your atten- 
tion to the new program for cash grants 
for graduate training of planners and 
technicians. 

What this amounts to is using the tax- 
payers’ money to train people to find 
more ways to spend the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Nothing could possibly be more un- 
necessary—as the other provisions of 
this conference report clearly demon- 
strate. 

I am sincerely sorry the majority con- 
ferees have seen fit to ride roughshod 
over the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower. 

College housing was raised from $200 
million which was recommended to $300 
million. I do not believe we need that 
much of an increase. So here we are 
presented with a package that goes far 
beyond reason and far beyond the really 
useful needs of the Nation. This is not 
a compromise. It does not represent a 
middle ground between what is moderate 
and temperate and what is excessive and 
unreasonable. This is a bad bill. It 
should be defeated. 

Four amendments which were put in 
on the floor of the House, the Thomas 
amendment, the Smith amendment to 
strike out open-end borrowing, the Lind- 
say amendment providing for full dis- 
closure of the disposition of contracts 
awarded for urban renewal and the 
Hardy amendment requiring the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency for contract proposals—they 
have all been taken out by the conference 
report. 

My view is that the committee has 
spent enough time on the subject to 
know what the country really needs in 
the way of housing legislation and what 
it does not need. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why 
a good bill could not be brought back 
here promptly, a bill which the over- 
whelming majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives would support. So I trust 
and hope that this conference report will 
be defeated. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
we went to conference I was very much 
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in hope that out of the two bills we 
could find a compromise solution to an 
omnibus housing program for America. 
I believed it was possible for the eon- 
ferees to come out with a bill that would 
come far closer to the President’s budget 
amount and do the job that needed to be 
done. The gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. HALLECK] has pointed out very well 
some of the deficiencies in the bill as it 
is presently constituted. I would like to 
just add this toit. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Rats], the chairman of 
the Housing Subcommittee, has spoken 
about the FHA and the commendation 
that the President gave that great or- 
ganization after 25 years of service to 
the people of America. This program 
costs the taxpayers nothing and yet the 
Congress insists on reviewing it every 
blessed year, saying that we must care- 
fully look it over and that we cannot 
go beyond 1 year with our authoriza- 
tions. This just does not make sense 
when the spending programs have to be 
stuffed down our throats to be carried on 
for year after year after year. 

The administration asked for an open- 
end authorization on FHA which makes 
sense after the experience that we have 
had. This has been refused by the Con- 
gress, 

There is in the housing for the elderly 
program a direct lending subsidized 
program for $50 million at 2% percent. 
The gentleman from Alabama {[Mr. 
Rays] speaks of 12 million elderly peo- 
ple that we must provide for. This bill 
would provide for 5,000 of those 12 million 
people. Does the Congress understand 
that under the existing elderly housing 
program we are now building -9,000 
units—4,000 units more than that would 
provide? In the other phase of the 
housing for the elderly program, it has 
been broadened by the Senate provisions 
upping the existing FHA guarantee pro- 
gram so that the nonprofit organization 
can obtain as a loan 100 percent of re- 
placement value; and a new feature, a 
private organization can go in and build 
housing for the elderly on a guaranteed 
loan for 90 percent of the appraised 
value, 

These programs cost the taxpayers no 
money and would provide tens of thou- 
sands of housing units for the elderly 
throughout the whole United States of 
America. 

We went into conference with a man- 
date from the House on the Thomas 
amendment. The House voted 222 to 
201 to sustain that amendment. We 
should have been adamant in the confer- 
ence with respect to that—even though 
the other body was adamant on their 
side. 

With respect to the college classroom 
program many of us agree that there is a 
shortage of college classrooms and that 
there is a need for some program of help 
in that direction. But it is certainly not 
within the province of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to be 
providing for classrooms for the college 
people of America. It would make just 
as much sense to say that we should be 
providing classrooms for the public 
schools of America. Why do we not just 
vote to abolish the House Committee on 
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Education if we are going to assume all 
of their functions. 

There are many other areas of criti- 
cism to this program that have not been 
emphasized. 

Under the provision of the Senate bill 
in the urban renewal program it would 
permit a city to count streets and other 
improvements in their local share of the 
urban renewal cost, even though the im- 
provements were made up to 5 years 
prior to the loan and grant contract for 
the urban renewal project. This would 
tend to pervert the urban renewal pro- 
gram into an aid program for municipal 
public works. There would be no ef- 
fective requirement that the improve- 
ments be built in connection with the 
urban renewal project. It is really tak- 
ing it way beyond the scope of urban re- 
newal as we have known it. 

I feel that the conference report that 
has been brought back, and it is claimed 
it is much less than the administration 
program, is really a hoax being perpe- 
trated on the Congress and on the peo- 
ple of America. It spends money faster, 
far faster, than the administration re- 
quested. It spends money faster than 
the House bill provided. I urge the de- 
feat of the conference report. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend the conference committee on 
its work? ‘They did a fine job and they 
did it according to their best judgment. 
I am not going to question anybody’s 
motives. I want to commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Alabama for 
his leadership, on his work, his sincer- 
ity, and his patriotism. He is one of the 
top men in the House, but let us see what 
the situation is. 

I am going to speak my mind and I do 
not speak for anyone except myself and 
am not attempting to: In my humble 
judgment the most important part of the 
bill was the stopping of the back-door 
appropriations from the Treasury. 

I am not going to quibble with any- 
body about the amounts in this bill. I 
think we all make a little too much of 
that. I voted for the bill and I am going 
to vote for it after we try to send it back 
to conference; and I will explain that. 
If we are not successful in sending it 
back to conference and our distin- 
guished President vetoes the bill, I am of 
a mind to vote to override his veto. So 
I am reiterating that the important 
thing in this bill was the thing which 
was taken out. I hope that is clear. 

My able and distinguished friend said 
the other body was just simply terrible. 
Why, you had a record vote in this 
body which is equal and coordinate and 
the membership said by a majority vote 
that this is what we want you conferees 
to do. 

If they want a housing bill, is it not 
just as incumbent on the other body to 
give a little and take a little in order to 
get a bill as it is on this body? Are we 
not equal? Is not the responsibility 
equal on both? Now, let us not duck out 
of that. 

Let. us vote down this conference re- 
port. You have a complicated parlia- 
mentary procedure, and there is no need 
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of going into that. The only thing you 
can do is vote the conference report up 
or vote it down, and I hope you vote it 
down. Then I would hope to offer in- 
structions to the conferees so they can 
go back with the House position pin- 
pointed. After they go back if it is im- 
possible, after both sides give a little, I 
am willing to be reasonable about it, but 
I think this is the important thing in 
this bill; it is the principle involved in it. 

We can work out a housing bill; we 
are not going to wreck the country one 
way or the other. Mr. Speaker, let us 
vote down this bill and send these able 
men back—and they are good, and they 
are fine, and they are grand—and tell 
them to stand hitched; and if the other 
body wants to stand hitched, just bring 
it back and let the two bodies do some 
voting again and we will still be operat- 
ing under democratic processes. That 
is the only way you can cure this defect. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
fine statement the gentleman is making 
concerning his own amendment, and I 
think his amendment was a matter that 
had to be receded from by the House 
conferees, and the recession had to be 
accepted by the Senate, although there 
was a vote of 222 to 201 in the House in 
favor of the gentleman’s amendment. I 
did not sign the conference report be- 
cause the House conferees receded. 

Mr. THOMAS, I thank the gentle- 
man fo” his statement. I hope you will 
send this report back to conference. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Record will show, I voted against the 
original housing bill, S. 57, and made my 
reasons very clear at the time. As I told 
my constituents in New York State, I 
voted against the measure because, al- 
though the House committee had re- 
ported a bill substantially smaller in 
amount than that originally passed by 
the other body, it still exceeded by al- 
most 50 percent the figures proposed by 
President Eisenhower. Certainly, as I 
have frequently said, we must make 
every sincere effort to balance our 
budget and to live within our income. 
Just because a program is good or de- 
sirable is no reason for us to go into debt 
to support it. Unfortunately, my views 
did not prevail in the House, and the 
larger bill was adopted. 

However, I am delighted to see today 
that on this legislation, as was the case 
the other day with regard to the Federal 
aid to airports bill, the views of the con- 
ferees have now recognized the impor- 
tance of adopting a moderate program 
that will not only be within the Presi- 
dent’s budget figure, but will be directed 
toward getting the approval of the White 
House rather than incurring a veto. I 
am frank to say I am not in favor of 
everything in this conference report. I 
wish the Thomas amendment had been 
retained, for example, because I feel it 
is vitally important, and I am not sure 
that some of the allocations should have 
been as large as they are. But the es- 
sence of the legislative process is com- 
promise; and I think the conferees have 
chosen wisely in deciding to adjust a pro- 
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gram that was obviously out of line with 
the economic realities of the day in line 
with my original suggestions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am much more inter- 
ested in getting a reasonable housing 
program than I am in having a political 
issue to argue about. The report is not 
only within the President's figure. It is 
$400,000 lower than his figure. For that 
reason and because the conferees have 
recognized the point of view which I have 
espoused since I had the honor to become 
a Member of this body, I shall cast my 
vote in favor of the conference report. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
relation to the remarks by my friend the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], I 
want to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the fact that the 
same principle existed in connection with 
the International Monetary Fund which 
involves well over $4 billion. 

The same principle or policy operates 
in connection with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, it operates in con- 
nection with a number of other laws 
which have passed this House. But 
when it comes to low-cost or public hous- 
ing then they do not want it to operate. 
We know that once they are successful 
in eliminating that provision in relation 
to public housing it is another drive to- 
ward killing this great progressive pro- 
gram put into operation under the lead- 
ership of Franklin D. Roosevelt and car- 
ried out by Harry S. Truman. 

Conferences are always a matter of 
compromise. The conferees have done 
a remarkable job in this case. My 
friend from Texas [Mr. Tuomas] ad- 
mitted that, with the exception of the 
amendment he is so deeply interested in. 

We cannot all get what we would like 
to have. There are some who feel that 
the conferees did not go far enough; 
there are others, like my friend from 
California and others, who feel they went 
too far. But they oppose any legislation 
at all in connection with low or public 
housing and they have done so for years. 
They are honest in their views and I 
respect them. I respect their views, al- 
though I disagree with them. 

The college program raised the amount 
from $200 million to $300 million, and 
that is on a loan basis. That is not a 
grant. Every college except some highly 
endowed colleges of the United States is 
deeply interested in this. 

I have received letters from the presi- 
dents of any number of colleges through- 
out the United States, not only in favor 
of the $300 million but of a $400 million 
increase. I have received letters from 
the presidents of smaller colleges, not the 
heavily endowed colleges, urging a pro- 
gram of loans for facilities, for school- 
rooms or classrooms. 

The conferees agreed to $62,500,000 in 
this field. I think both of these programs 
are excellent ones. They strengthen the 
higher educational system of our coun- 
try, particularly among the smaller col- 
leges, enabling them to get loans for 
dormitory purposes and enabling them 
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to get loans for schoolrooms and other 
facilities, all beneficial to our students. 

The conference report is about the 
best that could be brought in, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. RAIN S. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I direct my remarks now 
to the Thomas amendment. I am a 
little bit amazed at my colleagues on 
the left when they complain about $500 
million for urban renewal in the first 
year being too large and do not seem to 
realize that the bill we went to the Sen- 
ate with, with the Thomas amendment 
in it, provided for $1 billion of urban 
renewal for the first year. I would like 
to see the hands raised of those who 
would like to vote for a billion dollars 
of urban renewal the first year. 

I think sometimes we ought to look 
into what we are doing before we at- 
tempt to draw conclusions. I am willing 
to yield the floor to anybody who can 
show that the House bill with the 
Thomas amendment in it did not have 
$1 billion in it for urban renewal the 
first year. If you send it back to con- 
ference that is what you will get. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Is that not «hat you 
wanted in your bill? 

Mr. RAINS. I wanted one and a half 
billion for 3 years. But you would have 
one billion for 1 year with the Thomas 
amendment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It is difficult to 
understand 

Mr. RAINS. It is not difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If the gentleman 
will yield for the point I wanted to make. 
The bill that passed the House provided 
$1,500 million—$500 million for each of 3 
years, the first to begin on June 30, 1959. 
But that could not be obligated. Your 
bill as it now comes in the form of a 
conference report obligates for the first 
fiscal year $500 million. 

Mr. RAINS. All it does is authorize 
$500' million for the next fiscal year, 
that is all it does, and the bill the gen- 
tleman is defending would obligate a 
billion dollars for the same period. Of 
course it does, there is no way around 
it. I am sure my friend from Texas 
did not know that. I say to my distin- 
guished friends who want to save money, 
do they really want to send us back to 
conference and ask us to authorize a 
billion dollars for the first year? I doubt 
that. 

Now I would like to yield to my friend 
from Texas, if he is here, and if I am 
wrong. The facts are, my friends, that 
when you start messing with a complex 
bill of this kind, you are in danger of 
either ruining the legislation or getting 
yourselves in trouble. Am I not cor- 
rect in saying it would have been a bil- 
lion dollars for the first year? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think you are right, 
Mr. Chairman, but as I attempted to 
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state awhile ago, my point was not on 
the amount of the bill. I think you are 
making a mountain out of a molehill on 
this question. 

Mr. RAINS. A billion dollars is con- 
siderable of a molehill. x 

Let me get down and point this out 
to you. My esteemed friend from Texas 
kills me with kindness. He is the sharp- 
est debater that I have run into any place 
I have ever known. What he is trying 
to do is to send this bill back to con- 
ference, just as if he had been on the 
conference. He has been on many con- 
ferences with the Senate, and I daresay 
he cannot stand up and say he wins all 
of them. I will tell you what the Senate 
said. They said, “We also are a part of 
the Congress of the United States,” and 
they said, “If you want to adopt that 
amendment, send us House Joint Reso- 
lution 161 and let us have our say, also.” 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. We did not have 
House Joint Resolution 161 before us 
with your section of the elderly housing 
bill in which you said that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should de- 
eide 

Mr. RAINS. That is a mighty tiny 
thing to be picking out. I did that only 
because 

Mr. McDONOUGH. 
now. 

Mr. RAINS. I did that in order to 
prevent additional controvery over an 
entirely new program. The important 
thing was to get a really effective pro- 
gram for housing the elderly started. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 241, nays 177, not voting 16, 
as follows: 


It is even less 


[Roll No. 99] 
YEAS—241 
Addonizio Carnahan Feighan 
Albert Fino 
Andrews Celler Flood 
Anfuso Cheif Flynn 
Ashley Clark Fogarty 
Aspinall Foley 
Bailey Cofin Forand 
Baldwin Cohelan Forrester 
g Cook Fountain 

Barr Cooley Frazier 
Barrett Corbett Friedel 
Bass, Tenn, Curtin Fulton 
Beckworth Daddario Gallagher 
Blatnik Daniels Garmatz 

oggs Dawson George 
Boland Delaney Giaimo 
Bolling Dent Granahan 
Bonner Denton Grant 
Bowles gell Gray 
Boykin Dollinger Green, Oreg 
Boyle Donohue Green, Pa. 
Brademas Dooley Griffiths 
Breeding Dorn, N.Y. n 
Brewster Downing Halpern 
Brock Doyle argis 
Brooks, Tex. Dulski Harmon 
Broomfield Dwyer Harris 
Brown, Ga Edmondson Hays 
Brown, Mo. Elliott Healey 
Broyhill Everett Hébert 
Burdick Evins Hechler 
Burke, Ky. Fallon Hemphill 
Burke, Mass Parbstein Hogan 
Byrne, Pa Pascell Holifield 


Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 


Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kowalski 


McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, III. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mallliard 
Marshall 
Merrow 
Metcalf 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alford 
Alger 
Allen 
Andersen, 
nn, 


Arends 
Ashmore 


Belcher 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 


O'Brien, Ill. 


Quigley 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 


Riley 
Rivers, Alaska 


NAYS—177 
Dixon 
Dorn, S. C. 
Dowdy 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Gary 


Matthews 
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Santangelo 
Saund 


. Selden 


Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Steed 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 

Teller 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 


Thompson, Tex. 


Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Wier 

Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Scott 


Taylor 
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Widnall Wilson Younger 
Williams Winstead 
Willis Withrow 
NOT VOTING—16 

Anderson, Diggs Rabaut 

Mont. Durham Robison 
Baumhart Goodell Shelley 
Buckley Kilburn Spence 
Canfield Martin Wainwright 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Baumhart for, 
against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Robison against. 


Mr. Wainwright for, with Mr. Goodell 
against. 


Mr. Spence for, with Mr. Miller of New 
York against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Canfield. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
§1. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is a tech- 
nical amendment to the conference re- 
port, and I would appreciate it if the 
gentleman from Alabama would ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. RAINS. It is what the gentleman 
said, a purely technical resolution, which 
is necessary in order to carry out the in- 
tent of the conference. 

Section 417 of the bill adds to title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 a new section 
112, which would permit improvements 
made by public or nonprofit colleges and 
universities in or near urban renewal 
areas to be counted as local grants-in- 
aid, and would waive in the case of such 
improvements the requirements of exist- 
ing law relating to the predominantly 
residential character or reuse of urban 
renewal areas. 

It was a primary intention of both the 
House and Senate versions of the bill 
that this provision apply to colleges and 
universities which are adjacent to urban 
renewal projects assisted under title I, 
even though they are not actually lo- 
cated within the project area and their 
activities are therefore not carried out 
pursuant to the urban renewal plan, Be- 
cause of a technical defect in both ver- 
sions of the bill, however, the new sec- 
tion 112 would not apply to a college or 
university unless it is actually in the 
urban renewal area and its improve- 
ments are covered by the urban renewal 
plan; and it is the purpose of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 51 to remove this 
defect. 

The amendment made by Senate Con- 
current Resolution 51 are technical in 
nature and would simply change the 
language of the new section 112 so as to 
make the provisions of that section ap- 
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plicable—under a separate development 
plan—to colleges and universities situ- 
ated adjacent to or in the immediate 
vicinity of the area of the urban renewal 
project even though not actually within 
the project area or the urban renewal 
area. Another effect of these amend- 
ments would be to insure that the pro- 
visions of the new section 112 will not 
apply to a college or university, simply 
because it is adjacent to an urban re- 
newal area, unless it is adjacent to or in 
the immediate vicinity of the specific 
project involved—where the project oc- 
cupies only a part of the urban renewal 
area. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, may we 
have the resolution read? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate Concurrent Resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Secretary 
of the Senate is authorized and directed, in 
the enrollment of the bill (S. 57) to extend 
and amend laws relating to the provision 
and improvement of housing and the re- 
newal of urban communities, and for other 
purposes, to make the following corrections: 

In the section added to title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 by section 417 of the 
bill— 

(1) Strike out the first proviso and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “: Provided, 
That the aggregate expenditures made by 
such institution (directly or through a pri- 
vate redevelopment corporation) for the 
acquisition (from others than the local pub- 
lic agency), within, adjacent to, or in the 
immediate vicinity of the project area, of 
land, buildings, and structures to be rede- 
veloped or rehabilitated by such institution 
for educational uses in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan (or with a development 
plan proposed by such institution or corpo- 
ration, found acceptable by the Administra- 
tor after considering the standards specified 
in section 110(b), and approved under State 
or local law after public hearing), and for 
the demolition of such buildings and struc- 
tures (including expenditures to assist in 
relocating tenants therefrom), if, pursuant 
to such urban renewal or development plan, 
the land is to be cleared and redeveloped, 
as certified by such institution to the local 
public agency and approved by the Adminis- 
trator, shall be a local grant-in-aid in con- 
nection with such urban renewal project”. 

(2) In the matter preceding such proviso, 
strike out “an urban renewal area” and in- 
sert “an urban renewal project area”, and 
strike out “or projects” each place it appears. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT OF MEMBER OF THE 
U.S. DELEGATION OF THE CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 
Mr. SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of Public Law 86-42, the Chair 
appoints as a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation of the Canada-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Macx], to fill the 
existing vacancy thereon. 


ESTABLISHING RULES OF INTER- 
PRETATION FOR FEDERAL 
COURTS INVOLVING THE DOC- 
TRINE OF FEDERAL PREEMPTION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3) to estab- 
lish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effect of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 3, with Mr. 
THOMPSON of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLTISs] had 40 
minutes remaining, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had 43 minutes 
remaining and the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. McCuttocu] had 1 hour and 45 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck}. 

Mr. TUCK, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3. This is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation 
which has come up for action by the 
House of Representatives since I have 
been a Member of this body. It is a sim- 
ple bill, easy to understand, and one 
about which there should be no con- 
fusion whatsoever. 

It simply provides that no act of Con- 
gress shall be construed as indicating 
an intent on the part of Congress to 
occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates to the exclusion of State laws on 
the same subject, unless such congres- 
sional act contains an express provision 
to that effect, or unless there is a direct 
and positive conflict between such con- 
gressional act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled, 

The principle that the acts of Con- 
gress take precedence over State laws 
has long been recognized, going back to 
the early days of the Republic, but it has 
been in recent years only that the Su- 
preme Court has established the so- 
called doctrine of preemption where 
there is no conflict and where the Con- 
gress has not so expressed itself in the 
act being construed. 

If the present rules of construction 
established in the Cloverleaf case and 
the Steve Nelson case by the Supreme 
Court of the United States remain, then 
the power of a State to legislate will 
have been almost completely eliminated, 
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and thus the States will be left power- 
less to pass laws and to govern them- 
selves. 

I am one of those who believes the 
Constitution means what it says, and 
that it should remain unchanged un- 
less amended by the methods prescribed 
in that matchless instrumentality of 
freedom. 

The passage of H.R. 3 will simply lay 
down a rule of construction which in 
the future will require the Supreme Court 
in construing these statutes to recog- 
nize State law as being the law applicable 
to that State, unless it is in direct conflict 
with Federal law, or unless the Congress 
passes legislation on the same subject, 
and expressly declares its intent to pre- 
empt the field. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone who loves liberty and who recog- 
nizes the principle of States’ rights and 
who understands that the strength of the 
Republic depends upon the preservation 
of these States’ rights could oppose this 
meritorious legislation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, in one 
sweep, H.R. 3 attempts to solve the whole, 
complex problem of preemption. Under 
the all-inclusive provisions of section 1 of 
H.R. 3 we would run the risk of unset- 
tling legal relationships and responsibili- 
ties long established, accepted, and un- 
derstood. Even the sponsors admit that 
it is very difficult to determine in ad- 
vance those existing laws that would be 
affected by this bill. 

It occurs to many of us that this bill, 
as written, takes in more than can be 
digested in one swallow. In the process, 
it confuses and obstructs the passage of 
legislation that is needed immediately in 
order to give to the States the concur- 
rent power to protect themselves from 
sedition and subversion. 

Why should we complicate this clear 
need by encumbering the bill with all 
the ramifications of preemption? The 
doubts spread by this blanket bill require 
us to be very careful, not knowing what 
unpredictable results might follow. 

By overreaching itself, H.R. 3 impedes 
passage of a bill that will enable the 
States to take effective action against the 
Communist conspiracy within their 
borders. Why can we not meet this 
pressing issue first on its own merits and 
proceed later on, or separately, to solve 
all the contradictions inherent in the 
general doctrine of preemption? 

This can be done by striking out sec- 
tion 1 of the Smith-McClellan bill, or by 
substituting the Walter bill, H.R. 2368, 
which will permit the States to prosecute 
sedition under their own laws. 

In the Nelson case, it was finally held 
by the U.S. Supreme Court that the 
Smith Act of 1940 and various other 
Federal statutes dealing with national 
security occupy the field of sedition so as 
to exclude State laws covering sedition 
against the United States. 

At least two courts have since held 
that a State can no longer punish sedi- 
tion against its own government where 
the activity is also directed against the 
United States. The Nelson decision has 
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had two unfortunate consequences. By 
nullifying sedition laws in 42 States, in- 
cluding Massachusetts, it has encour- 
aged the Communist conspiracy. By 
tieing the hands of the States, it is limit- 
ing the full utilization of our legal re- 
sources against those who advocate the 
overthrow of Government by force and 
violence. In this sense, it deprives our 
people of the complete protection that 
is possible. 

While this contradiction continues, 
the Communists will take every advan- 
tage of it, and laugh at the inability of 
the Nation and the States to cooperate 
for their mutual benefit and survival. 

The legislation we are considering 
stems directly from the Nelson case. The 
Supreme Court decided that Congress 
intended to displace State laws in this 
field. It seems to me that we should stick 
to that one issue, clarify it, and recog- 
nize the right of the States to punish 
sedition against the United States, un- 
der the statutes they have passed for 
that purpose. 

We did not intend to preempt author- 
ity in that critical area. 

Let us make that fact clear, and not 
lose it in the labyrinth of general pre- 
emption. Forty-two States are waiting 
for us to take this one step that will 
bring their law enforcement agencies to 
our side in a united crackdown on sub- 
versives. 

We need the help of the States. 

The Walter bill, which is to the point, 
is the best legislative instrument for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the 
Founding Fathers, anticipating the evils 
of centralization of power in an all- 
powerful Federal Government, provided 
this important language in the 10th 
amendment: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


H.R. 3, which I have the honor to co- 
sponsor, is a reaffirmation of that amend- 
ment, a needed reaffirmation which the 
Nation will welcome. This bill would not 
take away from the Supreme Court any 
constitutional power which it has. It 
simply says to the Court, before you de- 
clare a State statute, which otherwise is 
constitutional, null and void under the 
doctrine of preemption because the Con- 
gress has legislated in the same field, 
there must be some declaration by the 
Congress, that it intended to legislate in 
that field exclusively. This is a clarifica- 
tion which now is badly needed. 

The purpose of H.R. 3 is to protect the 
true liberties of all of the people of the 
United States. It is a reaffirmation of 
the Jefferson doctrine of keeping the 
Government on a local level as close to 
the people as possible as against concen- 
tration in an all-powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was Jefferson who said: 

There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless and, therefore, alarming in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. 
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This is not a sectional bill. It has 
already been pointed out that the deci- 
sions of the Court which this bill would 
cure were largely from other States out- 
side of the South. There is no South, no 
East, no North, or West involved here. 
Neither is there a racial or labor question 
involved. 

In recent years the legislative actions 
of several State legislatures, and those 
of lesser subdivisions representing the 
people, have been swept aside by the 
Supreme Court as if they were non- 
existent, or that there existed no author- 
ity for their enactment. The Court has 
gone beyond the facts of law involved 
in some of the decisions to impose its 
concept of what the law ought to be. 

It has superimposed its powers upon 
those traditionally exercised by city 
councils, county supervisors, and State 
legislatures. It has released from jail, 
and returned to a society fighting for its 
very existence, dedicated agents of the 
international Communist conspiracy. In 
the name of individual liberty, the Court 
has indicated its philosophical convic- 
tion that the civil liberties of a convicted 
conspirator is of greater importance 
than the safety and welfare of the com- 
munity at large. It has upset long- 
established customs and procedures in 
the several States in the areas of taxa- 
tion and the exercise of the police power. 

Mr. Chairman, certain decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in recent years have 
nullified many State laws by the doctrine 
of preemption. The word “preemption” 
means to seize, appropriate, or take over. 
Large areas of concurrent Federal and 
State legislation have been exclusively 
occupied or taken over as a result of 
those decisions. ‘Those decisions have 
brought about widespread criticism that 
the Supreme Court has been indulging 
in judicial legislation. 

H.R. 3 does not, as indeed it cannot, 
validate invalid State laws. Thus a Fed- 
eral act is supreme in any field involving 
exclusive Federal power. Examples of 
such fields of Federal power are foreign 
relations, war, naturalization, coinage, 
bankruptcy, post office and postal legisla- 
tion, and so forth. Article 1 of section 
10 of the Constitution specifically denies 
certain powers to the several States. Any 
State legislation involving these broad 
fields of Federal power would, of course, 
be completely unconstitutional and null 
and void. 

Now there are many areas where Fed- 
eral and State laws could constitution- 
ally stand side by side. These are com- 
monly referred to as areas of concur- 
rent jurisdiction. Nevertheless, if the 
Federal act expresses the intent of Con- 
gress to occupy a particular field, then 
the Federal law is supreme. This has 
been the consistent jurisprudence enun- 
ciated by the U.S. Supreme Court over 
the years. The bill before us, H.R. 3, re- 
spects this jurisprudence in unequivocal 
language. 

But if the act of Congress and the 
State law are both constitutional, with 
no expression of intent to exclude the 
State law and the two statutes are not 
in direct conflict, then both must and 
should be given effect. In other words, 
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a Federal act is not to be presumed to 
repeal a State law and the State law is 
not to be destroyed by inferences or im- 
plications. 

This bill is easy to understand. De- 
spite claims to the contrary. there is 
nothing about this bill that is confusing 
to those who want to understand and 
who are imbued with the desire to re- 
assert the powers of Congress, to restore 
to the States the rights which histori- 
cally and properly belong to them under 
our Constitution, and to curb the pres- 
ent Supreme Court of the United 
States under the leadership of the pres- 
ent Chief Justice, who appears bent 
upon the establishment of a judicial 
oligarchy to supplant not only the States, 
but also to usurp the powers of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

This bill does not undertake to nor 
does it change the substantive law. It 
simply undertakes to do and does let 
the Supreme Court know in no uncertain 
terms the rules and conditions under 
which the Congress would have its own 
intentions determined. Certainly no 
forum is better qualified to determine the 
intentions of Congress than the Congress 
itself. 

This bill does not render invalid any 
existing Federal statute nor does it limit 
the jurisdiction and judicial function of 
any Federal court. It has no application 
whatsoever in a field wherein, under the 
Constitution, Congress has been dele- 
gated exclusive power to legislate. It 
preserves to the States the right to legis- 
late in all fields not prohibited to them 
by the Constitution itself, unless the 
Congress by an express provision in a 
particular field of legislation, has de- 
clared an intent to occupy exclusively 
that field, to the exclusion of all State 
laws on the same subject matter. 

This bill is designed to prevent the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
nullifying State laws simply because the 
Federal law covers a similar area and 
where Congress has expressed no inten- 
tion of preempting the State law. 

The time has come for those who decry 
the erosion of the Constitution and the 
Federal usurpation of State govern- 
mental functions by a Supreme Court 
whose decisions have been more legis- 
lative than interpretive to speak out or 
we shall find the opportunity is lost to 
us. This is a matter of such vital im- 
portance that we should stand together 
solidly to correct a growing menace. 

It is incumbent upon those who want 
to bring government back home and 
restore to the States and to the people 
their constitutional rights, to support the 
bipartisan efforts of the membership 
of the Judiciary Committee and of this 
House who have the courage and deter- 
mination to fight for this return to rea- 
son and sanity and representative gov- 
ernment. 

I urge that the bill be approved by 
this House as a reaffirmation of our faith 
in America, that we leave our division 
of State and Federal powers as the 
Founding Fathers created them. This 
plan of government has served us well 
and in these perilous times we can ill 
afford to depart further from our con- 
stitutional heritage. 
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If we are to preserve our form of gov- 
ernment, the sovereignty of our States, 
the rights and privileges of our people, 
then it is necessary that the Congress, 
acting to protect our people, pass the 
necessary legislation to stop the Federal 
judiciary in its all-out effort to impose 
upon us their own political and sociolog- 
ical views and theories by legislating 
through usurpation of authority never 
granted the judiciary by the Constitu- 
tion or the Congress. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3, which in my 
opinion, should be called the States 
rights bill. I introduced similar legis- 
lation in the 85th Congress, and one of 
the very first bills I introduced during 
this session of Congress was H.R. 1859, 
an identical bill to H.R. 3. 

In the words of our distinguished col- 

league, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]: 
That is all there is to the bill, those two 
things: Congress can preclude the States 
from legislating in the same field, or if the 
two acts are in conflict, the Federal law 
prevails. 


If I may elaborate a bit further upon 
the purpose of this legislation, in my 
opinion it proposes, first, to establish a 
rule for construing acts of Congress to 
the effect that Congress does not intend 
to prevent the operation of State laws 
in the same field unless the Federal act 
contains an express provision to that 
effect, or unless there is a direct and 
positive conflict between the State and 
Federal statutes so that they cannot con- 
sistently stand together; then, second, the 
bill provides that Federal acts governing 
subversion or sedition against the United 
States shall not prevent enforcement of 
State laws covering sedition against a 
State or the United States. 

Is there a need for this proposed legis- 
lation? As one of its ardent advocates, of 
course, I think there is definitely a need. 
Always in the illustrations for the need 
of this legislation, we are reminded of 
the Nelson case, which is an outstanding 
case of the trend in the field of Federal 
preemption which is the subject matter 
of this legislation. As we know, under 
the Nelson decision, States were told 
that they no longer could prosecute their 
own citizens, as well as others, under 
State laws outlawing sedition against 
the Federal Government because there 
happens to be a Federal sedition law. 

That decision, in 1956, was just this 
month modified to a certain extent by 
another decision of the Supreme Court— 
and this case also a 5 to 4 decision is 
known as the Uphaus case. Now after 
studying the effects of this decision, I still 
am impressed with the need of H.R. 3. 
Specifically, the Uphaus decision makes 
plain that the Supreme Court in the 
Nelson case did not deprive the States 
of the right to prosecute for sedition 
against the State. All it proscribed, in 
the language of the case, “was a race be- 
tween Federal and State prosecutors to 
the court house door” to deal with the 
same conduct.” How can you draw the 
line between sedition against the State 
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and against the Federal Government? 
If you say to the State of Pennsylvania 
that it has a right to prosecute for sedi- 
tion against the State but not against the 
Federal Government, when can you con- 
sider sedition as being against the State 
and not also against the Federal Gov- 
ernment? If a law in Pennsylvania for- 
bids the desecration of the American 
flag and a violator is prosecuted by State 
law, is this proper procedure under the 
guidelines as established by the Uphaus 
decision, since the flag is certainly the 
American flag of all the States and terri- 
tories. Now the change in position on 
the part of the Supreme Court in the 
Nelson case, and the vote in both in- 
stances, may I remind you again, was 
by a 5 to 4 decision, may be a shift due 
to a vacillation, which position might be 
changed again in another year. So, in 
my opinion, the Nelson case, and the 
more recent Uphaus case, prove that 
this legislation is now needed more than 
ever. 

I am no lawyer, Mr. Chairman, but as 
I understand the intent of this legisla- 
tion, it is a guide for the Supreme Court. 
Congress cannot tell the Supreme Court 
what to do, but I think that body time 
and time again has indicated that Con- 
gress certainly, by means of legislation, 
ought to establish very clear guidelines. 

Now, there are those who oppose this 
legislation by saying that those of us 
who have criticized recent Supreme 
Court decisions ought to proceed in sep- 
arate legislation to correct these deci- 
sions on a piecemeal basis. For example, 
legislation should be passed specifically 
to correct the Nelson case. As a critic 
of the enormous complication of gov- 
ernmental problems, it would seem to 
me, that a sound constitutional law, 
such as proposed in H.R. 3, based on 
broad general principles, would be far 
more efficacious in solving the problem 
than hodgepodge of separate legislative 
measures which, may I remind you, have 
not made much progress along the legis- 
lative route to this present time. 

Again, though, may I emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that I strongly believe in 
H.R. 3 because I believe it is a good 
States’ rights bill. It, in my opinion, is 
sound Jeffersonian philosophy. It tries 
to give to the States the authority that 
the States should have. It is not un- 
constitutional, it does not trespass on 
Federal powers. You know, Mr. Chair- 
man, I come from a section of Florida 
that is considered a rural area. We have 
15 counties in my Eighth Congressional 
District, and of these 15 counties, 14 of 
them are termed rural.“ Now, those of 
us who live in rural areas are often 
criticized as being members of a pork- 
chop gang or of getting legislation all 
out of line with the number of people 
that we represent. We are often criti- 
cized because of the legislative strangle- 
hold that certain people say that we 
have in different States, and by keeping 
that stranglehold, we direct too much 
of the States’ revenues to our rural areas. 
I do not agree with this point of view. 
I would remind you, on the other hand, 
that we who live in rural areas, I think, 
suffer tremendously from a national 
standpoint because of the great empha- 
sis that is placed on the minority votes 
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in the large urban areas in presidential 
elections. 

Now, as an example, in the great State 
of New York, in the 1950 census, there 
was a reported population of 14,830,000. 
That number has, of course, increased 
since that time. According to the 1950 
census, the great State of New York had 
43 Representatives and 2 U.S. Senators, 
or they are entitled to 45 electoral votes 
in the presidential election. Now, in all 
large cities, and this is no criticism of 
the great State of New York, particu- 
larly, there is still a tremendous tend- 
ency for minority groups to be concen- 
trated. As you know, if a majority of 
the State’s popular votes go for a cer- 
tain party, then all of the State’s elec- 
toral votes are cast for that party in the 
presidential election. In the State of 
New York, for example, we shall have 
45 votes for a President, provided the 
State gives a bare majority to a political 
party. You can see, then, the great 
emphasis that has to be placed on the 
minority vote. This emphasis has to be 
placed because often a comparatively 
small minority vote can be the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. A 
bloc of two or three hundred thousand 
votes assumes an influence all out of 
proportion to what should be the proper 
and right influence. The way to cor- 
rect this evil, and in my opinion it is a 
tremendous evil, is a method for the 
popular election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States, such 
as proposed in my bill, House Joint 
Resolution 116. 

Now, what bearing does this have, Mr. 
Chairman, on the legislation which we 
are considering. It means, I think, that 
the minority’s views of one State have 
an unhealthy bearing on the policies of 
the citizen who is selected as President 
of the United States. The minority 
views of the citizens of one State might 
well become a national policy by the de- 
termination of the political parties to 
kowtow to the minority groups in order 
that the Presidents of their political 
party faith might be elected. Now, we 
must fight to prevent that minority in- 
fluence to project itself into the domi- 
nant position of America. So often I 
think that America is being run by 
minority groups and it is getting to be 
increasingly difficult for the overwhelm- 
ing majority to be articulate. One rea- 
son they can’t be articulate is because 
more and more the Federal Government 
has preempted the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of the States. Let us try 
to establish more clearly than ever be- 
fore this principle of the separation be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
ments so that the minority groups in 
several of our great metropolitan areas 
may not have the power through presi- 
dential elections to dominate the 
thoughts and principles of government 
that belong to the States. 

I hope H.R. 3 passes by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and it is my fervent hope 
that by its passage we can return to the 
sound Jeffersonian conception of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, inherent 
in our complicated Federal system is the 
fundamental concept that there must 
be close cooperation between the State 
and Federal Governments, and that 
neither should interfere with the proper 
functions of the other. Nevertheless, 
within the past few years, we have seen 
the doctrine of preemption being ex- 
tended to such an extent that the States 
have become almost powerless to act in 
some areas to protect the life and prop- 
erty of its citizens. This is true even 
though it is implied in the Constitution, 
although not expressed therein, that the 
Federal Government may not in the ex- 
ercise of its powers prevent a State from 
discharging its ordinary functions of 
government. 

In view of the fact that the preemp- 
tion doctrine has been extended in areas, 
even though Congress may have intended 
otherwise, it is imperative that H.R. 3 be 
enacted. As I view the measure, H.R. 3 
simply recognizes the necessity for close 
cooperation between the State and Na- 
tional Governments. In effect, it estab- 
lishes a guide to the courts in construing 
any congressional act in those areas in 
which the States have concurrent juris- 
diction with the National Government 
and sets forth the policy of Congress. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that we 
have seen numerous instances of Federal 
encroachment upon the rights, powers, 
and functions of the States, is it not 
proper to enact this legislation as an aid 
in restoring the equilibrium in the Fed- 
eral system? The success of our Gov- 
ernment has been due in large measure 
to the fact that this equilibrum has been 
closely guarded and maintained down 
through the years. However, we stand 
now at the threshold of an era in which 
this equilibrum, this balance, this coop- 
eration within our dual system is dan- 
gerously near collapse. We cannot af- 
ford further diminution of State power. 
We must maintain the proper balance in 
our great system of government. H.R. 
3 is designed to do just that, and I 
strongly urge approval of this measure. 

It has been argued that H.R. 3 should 
not be enacted because it would give new 
rights to the States. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. This bill does 
not create new rights nor does it divest 
anyone of a federally created right. It 
simply provides a rule of construction 
recognizing the existing rights and 
powers of the States. I find nothing in 
this bill that would alter, change, or 
modify substantive rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this measure 
is long overdue, and I hope the Members 
of this body will approve H.R. 3 by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALFORD]. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the House, it is a special privilege 
for me to offer these brief remarks in 
support of H.R. 3, introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

It is a privilege because I was not a 
Member of the Congress last July when, 
by an overwhelming vote, this House 
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put its stamp of approval on this self- 
same piece of legislation. 

I am happy to be here today to add my 
voice to that overwhelming majority. 

If H.R. 3 turned out to be the only 
piece of legislation to be completed by 
the Congress, I would feel that this ses- 
sion had been worth while. For by this 
important legislation, rights guaranteed 
to the States by our great Constitution 
will be restored. 

Rights which have been taken away 
piece by piece, step by step, are going to 
be resolved to their rightful place—to 
the hands of the States. 

That, gentlemen, is the only issue be- 
fore this distinguished House in the con- 
sideration of this legislation. And to 
that issue, there can be only one answer. 

That answer is contained in the 10th 
amendment to our Constitution: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


This is the amendment that some have 
chosen to ignore and violate so fla- 
grantly that the conference of chief 
justices of the States felt compelled to 
speak out at their last meeting. 

And what did these chief justices say? 
Iremind you. 

We believe that the great principle of dis- 
tribution of powers among the various 
branches of government and between levels 
of government has vitality today and is the 
crucial base of our democracy. 

We believe that strong State and local gov- 
ernments are essential to the effective func- 
tion of the American system of Federal Gov- 
ernment; that they should not be sacrificed 
needlessly to leveling, and sometimes dead- 
ening, uniformity; and that in the interest of 
active, citizen participation in self-govern- 
ment—the foundation of our democracy— 
they should be sustained and strengthened. 


By your votes for H.R. 3 you are going 
to sustain and strengthen the State and 
local governments, and, gentlemen, I am 
convinced that it is our constitutional 
obligation to so do. 

Listen well to what Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and Jay wrote in “The Federalist” 
about the distribution of powers between 
the Federal Government and the States. 
And remember, please, these men knew 
the Constitution, because it was the 
product of their hearts, their heads, and 
their hands. 

They said: 

The powers delegated by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the 
State governments are numerous and indefi- 
nite. The former will be exercised principally 
on external objects, as war, peace, negotia- 
tion, and foreign commerce. The powers 
reserved to the several States will extend to 
all the objects which, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, concern the internal order and 
prosperity of the State. 

How strange that does sound in this 


era when so many of the rights that be- 
longed to the States have been taken 
away. 

How great is the contrast between that 
simple statement of facts, as they per- 
tain to our Constitution, and the recog- 
nized current policy of our lesser Federal 
courts, our Federal courts of appeal, and, 
yes, even our Supreme Court, to knock 
down or to rip into shreds piece after 
piece the rights vested in our States. 
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How great, also, is the contrast be- 
tween that simple statement and some 
of the legislation that comes before us for 
decision. And I refer specifically to the 
rash of so-called civil-rights bills with 
which this Congress must come to grips. 

Here, gentlemen, is a rights bill that 
really is a rights bill. Not civil rights, if 
you please, but constitutional rights— 
the rights which the Constitution—and 
the Constitution still is the law of the 
land—says belong to the States. 

We have in this legislation here today 
the weapon with which to stop this dan- 
gerous and deadly unconstitutional trend 
in the affairs of this Nation. We have 
here the weapon to curb many of the 
more aspiring usurpers. 

Now, there are those who say this leg- 
islation is not needed. But I say that the 
chief justices of the various States gave 
us the challenge when they wrote in their 
report less than a year ago: 

We are now concerned specifically with 
the effect of judicial decisions upon the re- 
lations between the Federal Government 
and the State governments. Here we think 
that the overall tendency of decisions of the 
Supreme Court over the last 25 years or more 
has been to press the extension of Federal 
power, and press it rapidly. 


If that not be warning enough, listen 
to something else the chief justices had 
to say: 

We believe that in the fields with which 
we are concerned, and as to which we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint. 
We feel this is particularly the case in both 
of the great fields we have discussed; 
namely, the extent and extension of the 
Federal power, and the supervision of State 
action by the Supreme Court by virtue of 
the 14th amendment. In the light of the 
immense power of the Supreme Court and 
its practical nonreviewability in most in- 
stances no more important obligation rests 
upon it, in our view, than that of careful 
moderation in the exercises of its policy- 
making role. 


Those two paragraphs alone from this 
great report by this Nation’s legal and 
judicial leaders are all the answer this 
Congress needs to decide that H.R. 3 is 
needed and needed desperately. 

This Congress has no constitutional 
right, and I am sure it has no intention, 
to hack away at rights which are the 
property and the heritage of the States. 

But it does have the constitutional 
right, and I am sure it has the intention, 
of saying in a voice that is loud and 
clear: 

Yes; we believe that the Constitution 
is the law of the land, and we believe 
that the 10th amendment is an import- 
ant and integral part of that Constitu- 
tion. 

From that position there can be no 
deviation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. McSweEeEn]. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R.3. First, I should like 
to commend the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILuIs! author of the majority 
views found in the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to accompany 
H.R. 3. These views are written clearly, 
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and they intelligently explain the desir- 
ability of having an expression from 
Congress which would guide the Su- 
preme Court and eliminate the doctrine 
of preemption in that narrow area of 
concurrent legislative jurisdiction. 

This is the very restricted area in 
which both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments may constitutionally legislate. 
Until recently it was the jurisprudence 
of the Supreme Court that Federal law 
was supreme if the Federal act expressed 
the intent of Congress in specific lan- 
guage to preempt, but that State law 
would be effective in the absence of this 
specific preemption. 

The Supreme Court has recently ap- 
plied its doctrine of Federal preemption 
to invalidate laws of the States where 
the Federal act did not express a specific 
intent to completely occupy a field of 
legislation and where there was no con- 
flict between the Federal and State laws. 
Or the Supreme Court has inferred a 
preemptive intent on the part of Con- 
gress. H.R. 3 is a simple and concise 
provision to eliminate this new pre- 
emption concept and to restore the con- 
current powers of the States. 

Much has been said in opposition to 
this bill about problems which it will 
cause. The case against H.R. 3 has been 
exorbitantly overstated. All legislation 
can be said to raise problems. The pat- 
tern of centralization of authority in the 
Federal Government by Congress has 
been, regrettably, well developed in re- 
cent years. Certainly this trend toward 
centralization should not be developed 
beyond Congressional intent. 

I urge the passage of this legislation 
as necessary to restore to the States the 
authority which the preemption doctrine 
has recently destroyed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation now under consideration, 
H.R. 3, if enacted in its present form, 
would inflict more devastating reper- 
cussions on numerous existing Federal 
laws than any bill which the Congress 
has enacted in the history of the Re- 
public. It would legalize the doctrine 
that pending State laws or State legis- 
lation which might be enacted by cer- 
tain States in the future, could offset 
and nullify Federal legislation which 
might not meet with the approval of the 
majority of members of any State legis- 
lature or the Governors of certain States. 
This bill would in effect lead to confu- 
sion, consternation, and endless litiga- 
tion on the interpretation of jurisdic- 
tion between State and Federal laws per- 
taining to a great number of laws that 
affect the economy of our Nation. If this 
bill is enacted into law, the courts would 
be called upon to settle State and Federal 
jurisdiction questions involving civil 
rights, common carriers, transportation, 
copyright and patent laws, immigration, 
pure food laws, farm products, labor laws 
and numerous other regulations which 
affect our economy. 

In listening to the debate yesterday, I 
was amazed that some of the proponents 
of this measure inferred that the Presi- 
dent and the administration supported 
this bill. I also heard one of the Mem- 
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bers state that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation supported this legislation. I 
think these inferences could be refuted 
by a letter written under date of June 22, 
1959 which was but yesterday, to Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee and 
signed by Lawrence E. Walsh, Deputy 
Attorney General. Mr. Walsh stated in 
his letter which was printed in full in 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
page 11491, that Mr. Ross Malone, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, in 
testimony before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, holding hearings 
on S. 3, a companion bill to H.R. 3, that 
there was considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the position of the American 
Bar Association on this bill. He further 
testified that the bill the house of dele- 
gates approved, is different from the bill 
now being considered by the House. 

I cannot conceive that the Attorney 
General of the United States would send 
his deputy to testify against a piece of 
legislation in direct opposition to the 
wishes of the President of the United 
States. Mr. Walsh in his last sentence, 
stated, and I repeat verbatim: 

In the light of these developments, the 
Department of Justice urges that considera- 
tion of this retroactive, far-reaching legis- 
lation, which this Department strongly op- 
poses, should be deferred until the House 
Judiciary Committee has had an opportunity 
to evaluate the Uphaus case and to consider 
the judgment of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 


These words should settle once and for 
all how the administration stands on 
H.R. 3. 

I do hope that all Members of the 
House make a thorough study of this bill 
and the minority report from the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee before 
casting their vote on this important and 
far reaching legislation. 

H.R. 3 should be overwhelmingly de- 
feated so that it not be again introduced 
in future sessions. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
sider the present H.R. 3 as one of the 
most important pieces of legislation to 
come before the membership of this dis- 
tinguished body during this Congress. 
This bill has as its primary purpose the 
establishment of rules of interpretation 
governing questions of the effect of acts 
of Congress on State laws. It comes 
about, as evidenced by the lengthy hear- 
ings and discussions heretofore had, as 
a result of various decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which 
have brought into focus widespread 
criticism that the Court has been indulg- 
ing in judicial legislation by reading into 
congressional statutes a legislative in- 
tent to occupy whole fields to the exclu- 
sion of State and local governments. 
This is commonly referred to as the doc- 
trine of Federal preemption. 

There can be no denying that in areas 
where concurrent State and Federal 
jurisdiction could exist, a provision in a 
Federal act expressly superseding a State 
statute or declaring the field subject to 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction removes all 
State legislation in such field. However, 
the bone of contention is that in recent 
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cases the Supreme Court has applied, on 
the theory of national interest and con- 
cern, the principle of Federal preemption 
even though the particular subject mat- 
ter was not exclusively granted to the 
Congress by the Constitution. The 
fundamental effect of this proposed 
legislation is to prevent the Court from 
presuming a legislative intent, which is 
not expressly stated in a statute, so as 
to render invalid a State statute. 

It might be well to point out that sec- 
tion 1 is not intended to encroach upon 
existing Federal statutes nor is it in- 
tended to infringe upon the judicial 
jurisdiction or functions of any of our 
Federal courts. It is apparent that in- 
stead of applying the conventional rule 
of preemption in the Nelson case the 
Supreme Court invoked, what some have 
referred to as preemption by implica- 
tion. This even though there was a com- 
plete lack of evidence supporting such a 
conclusion. If this theory of implied in- 
tent is permitted to continue it is 
conceivable that there will be most seri- 
ous encroachment upon the functions of 
this legislative body. 

Suffice it to say that, in my considered 
opinion, section 1 does not diminish the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution but 
rather intends to give practical effect 
under precedents established prior to the 
decisions in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 
U.S. 497, and Cloverleaf Co. v. Patterson, 
315 U.S. 148. 

This legislation by section 2 seeks to 
establish the firm legislative intent that 
Federal law shall in no way prevent en- 
forcement by any State of its own stat- 
utes dealing with acts of subversion or 
sedition against the United States or any 
State of the United States unless this 
legislative body—Congress—shall pro- 
vide otherwise 

Finally, in view of the serious problem 
which certain decisions had created I, 
in a recent questionnaire, included the 
following questions: “In view of recent 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
should Congress adopt legislation 
clarifying: (a) States’ authority to deal 
with subversion?” The answer from my 
constituency was a resounding 90 per- 
cent “Yes” and 10 percent “No.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am firmly convinced 
that this legislation is necessary and es- 
sential to clearly spell out the basic prin- 
ciples governing a proper application of 
this issue of Federal preemption so that 
there be no diminishing of State or local 
powers. In view of all the foregoing, I 
wholeheartedly support this legislation. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said in regard to H.R. 3, what 
it will or will not do. During the few 
minutes I have remaining, I can perhaps 
help to clarify the situation in regard 
to what it will do in one instance, as 
suggested by the proponents, and what 
it will not do, contrary to what is sug- 
gested by the opposition. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously I rise in sup- 
port of H.R.3. Ihave prepared a rather 
lengthy discussion with regard to it, 
but I will try to make my remarks as 
brief as possible, first to state what in 
my opinion H.R. 3 does, which is also 
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the opinion of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and was the vast 
majority of the Members of the House 
in the last session by a vote of 241 to 155, 
and in the second instance I trust that I 
will be able to convince many Members 
of the House what this bill does not do, 
which the opposition says it does do. 

In the first place, what does the bill 
actually do? 

It is in the form of an additional sec- 
tion, section 7, entitled “Preemption— 
Federal and State Statutes,” to be added 
as rule No. 7 under the chapter 1, title 
1, of the United States Code, entitled 
“Rules of Construction—General Pro- 
visions.” As reported by the committee 
the first section of the bill actually is 
encompassed in one sentence which pro- 
vides: No act of Congress shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which such act operates, to the exclu- 
sion of all State laws on the same sub- 
ject matter, unless such act contains an 
express provision to that effect, or un- 
less there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law 
so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. 

Thus it is seen that this is merely the 
addition of a section 7 to the rules of 
construction, Federal statutes, and 
there is no question but what Congress 
has the power to enact rules of con- 
struction for the guidance of the gen- 
eral public as well as the courts in de- 
termining the intent of Congress. 

Last year I introduced H.R. 9100, which 
had the same purpose as does the re- 
ported bill and having been particularly 
concerned with the Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson case (350 U.S. 497 (1956) ), which 
so broadened the previously established 
doctrine of preemption that it caused 
many enlightened jurists throughout the 
country to express very grave concern. 
The Court in that case, despite the com- 
plete lack of evidence supporting the con- 
tention that Congress intended to pre- 
empt the field, such evidence being wholly 
lacking in the legislation history of the 
Sedition Acts, held there was an implied 
intent on the part of Congress to preempt 
the field, the implication arising solely 
from the fact that Federal laws were also 
enacted in the fields of sedition and sub- 
version. The Court stated in that case: 

Taken as a whole, they evince a congres- 
sional plan which makes it reasonable to de- 
termine that no room has been left for the 
States to supplement it. 


Thus in the Steve Nelson case which 
followed the Cloverleaf case the doctrine 
of preemption was so broadened and ex- 
tended and in my opinion so stretched 
out of shape that if these decisions were 
left unchallenged the Supreme Court 
could imply an intention on the part of 
Congress which Congress did not have; 
could conceivably strike down many ad- 
ditional State statutes in the future ap- 
plying this new preemption concept as 
the Court might see fit and could sub- 
stitute the Court’s own judgment as to 
when a Federal statute should be para- 
mount or exclusive in a given field rather 
than looking to Congress for an expres- 
sion of intent as contained in the legisla- 
tive history of the legislation involved or 
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to a direct and positive conflict. The 
effect of the continued acceptance of such 
a doctrine would be the usurpation by 
the Supreme Court of the legitimate leg- 
islative function, in my opinion. 

There seems to be unanimity of opin- 
ion as to the need for legislation, if not 
in the general field of preemption, then 
in the specific field of sedition, it being 
agreed that as the preemption doctrine 
was applied in the Nelson case it did not 
reflect the intention of Congress. Con- 
gress did not intend to supersede all State 
laws on the same subject matter. Ac- 
tually, it is my belief that this should 
have been evident from a study of the 
legislative history of the Federal Sedition 
and Subversion Acts because there ap- 
pears nowhere in that legislative history 
any indication whatsoever that Congress 
intended to preempt in this field. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
there was in the Nelson case no direct 
and positive conflict between the Federal 
and State laws on sedition and subver- 
sion that would prevent the two from 
being reconciled or consistently stand- 
ing together and, therefore, the decision 
was actually based or bottomed upon the 
question of the intent of Congress to 
preempt in this field. As a matter of 
fact, the Attorney General supported 
the amended H.R. 3 bill reported out of 
the Judiciary Committee on July 3, 1956, 
which was restricted to the field of sedi- 
tion as contained in section 2 of H.R. 3 
before us today and in the support of 
that bill the then Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral and now the Attorney General 
stated as follows: 

Under well-recognized consitutional prin- 
ciples the supremacy clause of the Constitu- 
tion has been interpreted to mean that any 
provision of State law must yield to Fed- 
eral law if it is in direct and positive con- 
flict and irreconcilable with the Federal law. 
This, of course, holds true only in the areas 
in which the Federal Government has con- 
stitutional authority to act. However, it is 
within the consitutional prerogative of the 
Congress to determine the extent, if any, to 
which it intends that the State law must 
yield to national law. Thus, unless there is 
left an irreconcilable conflict between a part 
of a State law and the Federal statute, both 
would be effective in their respective areas. 


Thus, it appears that most people 
agree that the preemption doctrine 
should be clarified at least as it relates 
to sedition, and, as a matter of fact, it 
is interesting to note that in the Attor- 
ney General's statement he restated the 
rule which is contained in the H.R. 3 bill 
presently before us, which is: 

Unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together. 


Thus, even the Attorney General ac- 
cepted this as the proper test in the field 
of preemption, but of course, in testify- 
ing on the bill before the committee, 
there was objection by him to the enact- 
ment of this as a general rule of inter- 
pretation and in favor of limiting it only 
to sedition cases. I understand now, as 
result of the debate on the rule, that 
the Deputy Attorney General now wants 
even section 2 returned to the committee 
for further study. 

My position and the position of the 
majority of the committee, and I trust 
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it will be the position of the majority 
of the House, is, that if this rule is the 
proper one in sedition cases, it equally is 
the proper one in all preemption cases. 
In the interest of preventing future un- 
warranted striking down of State stat- 
utes through the use of the Nelson case 
doctrine of preemption, Congress has the 
duty of establishing rules of construction 
for the guidance of the Court in the 
future to make certain that the Court 
does not continue to stretch the pre- 
emption doctrine far beyond what it is 
the belief of many of us was intended by 
the framers of our Constitution when 
the article 6, clause 2, the supremacy 
clause, and the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution, the reserve powers of the 
States amendment were under consid- 
eration. 

This brings into focus one of the real 
issues involved in this debate. That is 
whether a statute generally applying 
this rule of construction should be 
adopted making it applicable in all fields 
of legislation so far as it relates to this 
specific subject of preemption or 
whether a statute limited to preemption 
solely in the field of sedition is the 
proper approach. After thorough and 
lengthy consideration of the matter I 
am thoroughly convinced that a general 
statute as proposed in H.R. 3 is not only 
the most logical and judicious approach, 
but that it is also essential if chaos is 
not to result from the possible continued 
application of the Nelson doctrine which 
leaves in jeopardy many of the State 
statutes which have, for so many years, 
stood unchallenged on the statute books. 
Who can justify one rule in effect for 
sedition matters and another for all other 
cases? The rule should be uniform as 
H.R. 3 provides. 

I further do not subscribe to the posi- 
tion of the opponents that this is an at- 
tempt to legislate in a broad general 
field, the results of which cannot be pre- 
dicted, and the effects of which are un- 
known. This legislation deals solely with 
one subject matter, that is, the subject 
of preemption which is a well-circum- 
scribed doctrine of our jurisprudence and 
it has definite limited applicability. It 
comes into operation only in cases where 
there is in existence both a Federal and 
State statute and only where there is 
concurrent State and Federal jurisdic- 
tion. It is operative even in this rather 
restricted field of State-Federal legisla- 
tive action under concurrent powers, and 
thus the Federal law is supreme only 
when (a) a provision in a Federal act 
expressly supersedes a State statute or 
declares the field subject to exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction; or (b) where there 
is a direct and positive conflict between 
the Federal and State acts so that they 
cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together; and (c) which is the re- 
cently added third field, as evidenced by 
the Nelson and Cloverleaf cases, where 
there is an implied preemption on the 
theory of national interest and concern 
or where the conflict between the Fed- 
eral and State acts is by implication 
only. I bring this out to show that this 
legislation deals with a very narrow field 
and a single subject matter, and that is 
the doctrine of preemption. I further 
bring it out to show that the bill as pro- 
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posed accepts and fully implements the 
decisions of the Superior Court prior to 
the Nelson and Cloverleaf doctrines of 
implied preemption and therefore, in ef- 
fect in my opinion, reestablishes the rule 
applied in this narrow field of cases prior 
to the Nelson and Cloverleaf cases. This 
is a rule that I believe to be far more 
consistent with the reasonable and logi- 
cal interpretation of the Constitution 
and the powers of Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government in these fields of con- 
current jurisdiction, more clearly reflects 
an understanding of the everyday work- 
ings of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment so far as reflecting the inten- 
tion of Congress in this field, and will 
provide some degree of certainty so far 
as the validity of the State statutes is 
concerned. 

I think the latter point is one that de- 
serves being exhausted more fully in 
that it has been pretty much overlooked 
in debate to date, and that is that un- 
der the more recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions in this field, it is understandable 
why so many of the State officials are 
concerned about the effect of these de- 
cisions on State statutes and the very 
real possibility that many of these stat- 
utes would be stricken down under this 
more recent doctrine even though there 
is no expressed intention on the part of 
Congress to preempt in the field or there 
is no direct and positive conflict between 
the Federal and State laws involved. 
The rule as set out in H.R. 3 would give 
some certainty in this field and would 
give unquestioned validity to the State 
statutes whereas today those State stat- 
utes remain in constant jeopardy. 

Perhaps this is one of the motivating 
reasons why the State attorneys general 
very strongly recommended favorable 
action upon legislation of this nature 
and more recently testified before the 
Special Subcommittee To Study the De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, on which 
I had the privilege of serving, by stating 
through the chairman of the committee 
on internal security of the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General that 
“eoncern has been expressed over the 
alleged damaging effects of recent deci- 
sions in several fields, including the fol- 
lowing—the adequacy of existing Fed- 
eral legislation and even the powers of 
Congress itself to adopt such legislation, 
for the punishment and preemption of 
subversive activities“ and suggesting 
corrective legislation. Thus, it is my 
opinion that this legislation would have 
the opposite effect to that contended by 
the opponents in that it would bring 
order out of chaos in this field rather 
than the reverse. 

Thus, to summarize, H.R. 3 establishes 
a rule of construction in future cases 
and determines what rule the Court 
should use in preemption cases in the 
future. The rule in H.R. 3 was estab- 
lished and reaffirmed by the Court for 
nearly 100 years between 1859 and 1956. 
That was the rule of construction dur- 
ing that period. 

This is not a substantive provision. 
This is not a provision intended to 
amend existing statutes and therefore is 
not retroactive in effect but is merely a 
guide or rule of construction for a Court 
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in determining what these statutes mean 
in future cases. 

What else does it do? It continues the 
Court’s authority and its discretion to 
determine in any given instance where 
there is a conflict between an existing 
State and an existing Federal statute, 
when and under what circumstances 
those statutes are in “direct and positive 
conflict.“ 

In other words there is adequate and 
ample discretion left in the Supreme 
Court in this area to determine when 
and under what circumstances there is 
direct and positive conflict and therefore 
to determine when and under what cir- 
cumstances the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution should thus come into play 
and strike down State statutes. But 
likewise it does not permit the Supreme 
Court, as it has done in recent cases, to 
strike down a State statute regardless of 
the facts, that there is no statement in 
the legislation itself, no statement in the 
reports or in the discussions of the legis- 
lation as to what Congress intended, or 
that it intended to strike down State 
statutes—and therefore that the Court 
could do it anyway, even when there is 
not a direct and positive conflict between 
State and Federal law. That is what it 
does not permit the Court to do, and 
rightly so. 

This is not a broad scatter-shot ap- 
proach to this matter. This bill has 
rather narrow effects. It deals in a nar- 
row area. It deals solely in the area of 
preemption. It deals only in a case 
where you have a Federal statute in ex- 
istence and you have a State statute in 
existence. Both of them, of course, must 
be constitutional, so that rules out any 
questions with regard to constitution- 
ality, or whether a State statute could 
do something in contravention to the 
Federal constitutional rights of an in- 
dividual, for instance. Obviously it 
could not. 

Therefore, you are dealing in an area 
where you have an existing constitu- 
tional Federal statute and an existing 
constitutional State statute. And they 
must be on the same subject matter. 
These statutes, in order to come under 
this bill, must also be on the same sub- 
ject matter, which further limits what 
this bill affects. It also must be in an 
area where both the Federal and the 
State governments have concurrent ju- 
risdiction. The significance of that is 
that it narrows down the effect of this 
legislation. It does not deal with any 
area and could not deal, under the Con- 
stitution, with any area involving the 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction, as some 
of the opposition, perhaps, would claim, 
dealing with postal matters, coining of 
money, and so forth. Nor does it deal 
in any area where the Federal Govern- 
ment is specifically granted jurisdiction 
under the Constitution, because ob- 
viously a State attempting to act in 
those fields would be beyond its consti- 
tutional authority. 

Nor does it deal in any area where the 
States are denied under the Constitution 
power to act, such as in making treaties, 
compacts, levying imposts, and so forth. 

There is no constitutional civil rights 
issue involved in this legislation. And 
I want to repeat that. There is no con- 
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stitutional civil rights issue involved in 
this legislation. So far as civil rights or 
segregation or Brown against Board of 
Education is concerned, that is not in- 
volved in this legislation. Why? Be- 
cause that is in an area of constitutional 
rights and the State statutes, the State 
legislatures obviously could not legislate 
in contravention of the constitutional 
rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion. So I am really sorry to see the 
opposition to this legislation dragging 
this issue into this debate, because it 
has absolutely nothing to do with it. 
And I tend to think that those who are 
suggesting that civil rights is involved 
are doing it with tongue in cheek, be- 
cause obviously it is not involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point this 
out, that this bill has nothing to do and 
could have nothing to do with the con- 
stitutional question of a burden on in- 
terstate ecommerce. Therefore, those 
who are suggesting that the railroad 
cases are involved, and other cases con- 
cerning interstate commerce, are abso- 
lutely incorrect because it is obvious that 
State legislatures could not enact, and 
many State statutes have been stricken 
down and many more will be, because 
this bill does not affect them at all in the 
field of interstate commerce. This bill 
is not involved in the field of interstate 
commerce because that is a constitu- 
tional question which the State legisla- 
tures obviously could not legislate upon 
in contravention to the Federal Consti- 
tution. So these railroad cases are not 
even involved. And a reading and a 
study of the cases clearly indicates that 
those cases are not involved. Iam sorry 
to see that issue being brought up con- 
cerning this legislation because it has 
nothing to do with it. I am inserting a 
memorandum on this point following my 
remarks that will fully exhaust this 
point. 

That is an indication of how limited 
this bill is. But it is even more limited 
than that. We are talking about pre- 
emption, that the given Federal and 
State statutes both of which must be 
constitutional; both of which must be on 
the same subject matter; both of which 
must deal with the sole field of concur- 
rent jurisdiction. It is even more lim- 
ited than that. It is limited to this ex- 
tent. The bill specifically provides, for 
the case where in fact Congress says that 
the Federal Government should pre- 
empt where it has power to preempt. 
Then, obviously, the State statute falls. 
That has always been the law. It is 
provided in H.R. 3 in the first section 
and it should continue to be the law. It 
has also been the law, or it was until 
about 1956 when it became apparent, the 
prevailing view of the Supreme Court 
was to the contrary, and it was also the 
view in the Davenport case for almost 
100 years, if there is a direct and positive 
conflict between existing Federal and 
State statutes then the State statute 
shall fall. That is exactly what H.R. 3 
says. Thatruleiscontinued. That was 
the prevailing rule for almost 100 years. 
It is nothing but a recodification of what 
the Supreme Court itself said for almost 
100 years. It is limited, therefore, in 
that respect because the bill provides in 
those two cases in those two instances 
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the State statute shall fall. The only 
area in which it is operative is that area 
of cases decided largely after 1956 ap- 
parently becoming the new prevailing 
view of the Supreme Court where there 
is an effort to imply intention on the 
part of the Congress to strike down a 
State statute or preempt a State statute 
when, as a matter of fact, there is noth- 
ing in the legislative history and nothing 
in the statute itself and there is no di- 
rect and positive conflict between the 
Federal and State statutes. Therefore, 
the courts have implied an intention on 
the part of the Congress so to strike it 
down. That is the very narrow area in 
which this legislation operates. 

Can Congress do this and does the 
Congress have the right to establish such 
a rule of construction? I think it is 
axiomatic that it does. But to further 
substantiate that position, of course, the 
majority report cites corpus juris secun- 
dum and Stockdale against Insurance 
Companies case. There should be no 
question but what this U.S. Congress has 
the right to enact a rule of construction, 
because in this instance in particular all 
the Congress is doing is saying what the 
Congress intends. Certainly this legis- 
lative body has that authority and in my 
opinion in this instance, and under this 
bill it has the duty to enact legislation 
to clarify this field. Corpus juris 
secundum provides: 

Since it is competent for a legislature to 
provide rules for construction of statutes a 
statute governing construction of statutes 
will be given effect. These provisions may 
be for the construction of statutes already 
in existence— 


And I want to repeat that to those 
who claim that this is retroactive and 
therefore improper under our legislative 
authority—corpus juris secundum reads 
as follows: 

These provisions may be for the con- 
struction of statutes already in existence or 
for those which may be enacted in the fu- 
ture. 


Within obviously certain constitution- 
al restrictions which are observed in this 
bill. Now let me answer some of the 
thoughts proposed against this legisla- 
tion by the opposition and I will do it in 
the context of what I have already said 
with regard to what the bill does because 
to determine what it does not do ob- 
viously you must first state what it does, 
which I have attempted to do. Now, 
what does it not do? These are the 
things which the opposition claims it 
does which I think clearly is provable it 
does not do. It is not retroactive. I 
say that categorically. This bill is not 
retroactive and obviously it could not 
be retroactive because this Congress 
could not pass under our Constitution 
an ex post facto law. So if those who 
claim that this is retroactive are really 
concerned they still have the protection 
of the Court to strike it down as I said. 
But it is not retroactive in effect. It 
obviously could not be. It is not for 
the further reason that it merely pro- 
vides for a rule of construction to guide 
the courts in what? In future cases in 
construing what existing and future 
statutes might mean. It is not substan- 
tive law. It is a rule of construction. 
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Therefore it is not retroactive. It does 
not and could not from a standpoint of 
our Constitution and the litigated rights 
of the parties involved—it does not and it 
could not change any previous decision of 
the Supreme Court already rendered be- 
cause our Constitution would prevent it. 

Of course, a litigated matter that is 
finalized cannot be brought up an addi- 
tional time. 

So it is not retroactive with regard to 
existing statutes, nor with regard to 
existing decided cases. 

Second, it is not a broad, meataxe, 
scatter-shot approach as the opposition 
to this bill has said—which I would say 
is a suggestion made by the opposition 
largely for consumption back in home- 
town newspapers and not as a discussion 
of the merits of this legislation. It is 
not that. 

I previously stated how narrow it is in 
effect. It is only broad enough to cover 
this narrow field of preemption in the 
very narrow area of where the Court has 
implied preemption was intended by 
Congress and where there was no direct 
and positive conflict between Federal and 
State law. It only reestablishes, in my 
opinion, what was the prevailing rule of 
law determined by the Court prior to 
1956 that existed for nearly a hundred 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Can the gentleman 
from Ohio yield me more time? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CRAMER. Very briefly, Mr. 
Chairman, it does not create chaos and 
uncertaintly, but it does correct the state 
of uncertainty and is in conformity with 
the hundred years’ precedents which 
has been recited. 

Third, it is not affected by the Uphaus 
case, The Uphaus case merely reaf- 
firmed the Nelson case. I want to re- 
peat that; it merely reaffirms the Nelson 
case. The Court did not strike down 
the Nelson case. It upholds the juris- 
diction of the State where there were 
not two laws, Federal and State, covering 
the same act. The Nelson case specifi- 
cally stated that State laws involving 
different acts or sedition against State 
governments would stand. Obviously, 
the Uphaus case just reaffirmed the Nel- 
son case and, in my opinion, as a matter 
of fact makes all the stronger the argu- 
ment for the need of this legislation. 

Fourth. H.R. 3 does not impair or in 
any way cripple the provisions of the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution, 
but, rather, it is intended to implement 
it under the rules of construction that 
had been established by the Court for 
nearly 100 years prior to the recent 
Nelson and Cloverleaf decisions. 

Fifth. H.R. 3 makes no change in the 
substantive law of the United States, but 
proposes merely an additional rule 7 of 
construction for guidance of the Federal 
courts in carrying out their proper judi- 
cial function in this specific subject 
matter field of preemption. 

Sixth. H.R. 3 is not an encroachment 
by the legislative branch upon the co- 
equal judicial branch or the judicial 
function of the Court to properly inter- 
pret the law, in that Congress, of course, 
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as everyone agrees, has the power to de- 
fine the terms and provide rules of in- 
terpretation of the meaning and for the 
construction of any statute it has here- 
tofore or in the future may enact. 

Seventh. H.R. 3 does not in any way 
alter the legislative powers inherent in 
either the Federal Legislature or the 
State legislature. Nor does it in any 
way act as an invitation to the States to 
legislate in fields wherein the Federal 
Government has, in effect, exercised 
jurisdiction as a result of the State leg- 
islatures’ inaction, because it merely re- 
iterates the preemption rule of construc- 
tion which was in existence for nearly 
100 years prior to 1956. Of course, un- 
der those pre-1956 circumstances, legis- 
lative history shows that the existence of 
that rule did not then—and likewise 
would not now—unduly encourage State 
legislative action in these fields. 

Eighth, the establishment of this as 
a rule of construction as contained in 
H.R. 3 would not, in my opinion, over- 
rule or supersede decisions prior to the 
Nelson and Cloverleaf cases in that first: 
it attempts to reiterate the rule of law 
in existence prior to that time, and I 
think debate on the measure clearly 
establishes this to be the case in that 
the bill intends to prevent further im- 
plied preemption while, at the same 
time, leaving intact the doctrine of pre- 
emption that was in existence prior to 
those cases. Second: it can operate 
only prospectively in future cases. 

Ninth, of course, H.R. 3 does not and 
could not affect any fundamental consti- 
tutional concept of the supremacy clause 
or the fifth amendment or any other 
provision of the Constitution. Congress 
could not legislate contrary to any pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The bill 
does not do so, because it merely pro- 


vides for a rule of construction with re- 


gard to congressional intent to preempt 
in those areas where Congress has au- 
thority to do so under the Constitution. 

Tenth, H.R. 3, contrary to many of 
the liberal opponents, has nothing to do 
with the Brown against Board of Edu- 
cation segregation decision, or in the 
field of civil rights, for the obvious rea- 
son that this decision and those rights 
are allegedly based upon constitutional 
grounds and not upon the interpretation 
of any legislative enactment and did not 
in any way involve the doctrine of pre- 
emption. I would suggest that those 
who are using that as an argument in 
opposition to this bill are doing so more 
or less with tongue in cheek. 

Eleventh, H.R. 3 does not invite liti- 
gation, in my opinion, which has been 
a constant assertion by the opponents of 
this bill, but rather would forestall or 
prevent considerable litigation, because 
it would clarify this field and would re- 
sult in fewer challenges of State statutes 
on the grounds that Federal laws might 
preempt State laws in view of the post- 
1956 decisions, even though there is no 
evidence of intention on the part of Con- 
gress so to do, and no irreconcilability 
between Federal and State laws. It 
certainly would be much less of an in- 
vitation to litigation than would be the 
decisions of the Supreme Court them- 
selves since 1956 stating the doctrine of 
preemption by implication. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, I think the argument that 
litigation would be encouraged is far 
more forceful under present circum- 
stances with the post-1956 decisions be- 
ing in effect than is the argument that 
H.R. 3 would cause litigation, because 
H.R. 3 would put the issue to rest, and 
would provide a guide line for State «nd 
Federal courts in the future. It would 
bring certainty into this field. It would 
reestablish the rule in the Davenport 
case that existed for nearly 100 years. 

Thus, it is obvious that it is far less 
disturbing, as the opponents say, for 
Congress to reaffirm the decisions dur- 
ing the 100-year period rather than 
to reaffirm litigated cases only since 
1956. I just suggest this in addition to 
the fact that it is my belief that the rule 
of construction in existence during the 
100-year period is the une that is most 
sound and the one that Congress would 
much prefer for use by the Court. 

As to the effect on prior statutes, as 
compared to prior decisions, I suggest 
that H.R. 3 does not in any way modify 
or amend substantive law presently in 
existence, but merely provides a rule of 
construction for future cases. The bill 
in effect states that the rule of con- 
struction in determining congressional 
intent in this field of preemption which 
existed for a 100 years is determined by 
Congress to be the rule in that the 
Davenport rule is the one that most 
closely exemplifies what Congress in- 
tends when a Federal and State statute 
exists in a field of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, and the question is raised as to 
whether or not Congress intends to pre- 
empt through Federal legislation the 
State laws. The argument that this bill 
would in effect be undertaking to speak 
for all previous Congresses, and trying 
to tell the courts what all previous Con- 
gresses intended, is fallacious in that 
practically all the previous Congresses 
acted in the light of the 10 established 
rules of law which is being reaffirmed and 
would be enacted into legislation by 
H.R. 3. 

Thus, it is seen how fallacious the ar- 
gument is that H.R. 3 would place all 
past laws in jeopardy or that it would 
create confusion. During the nearly 
hundred-year period Congress enacted 
its statutes in light of the H.R. 3 rule, 
and, with few exceptions, the Supreme 
Court interpreted legislation in accord- 
ance with that rule. Accordingly, the 
acts of Congress and the interpretations 
of the Court, with relatively few excep- 
tions, had been in accordance with the 
rules of construction as proposed in H.R. 
3. Thus, these cases and laws would not 
be disturbed, and there need be no fear 
of any wholesale upsetting of precedents, 
unsettling of the law, filing of lawsuits 
of reinterpretation, or that confusion or 
chaos would result. As a matter of fact, 
the opposite would be the case, whereas 
today with the post-1956 decisions 
standing without legislation similar to 
H. R. 3, in my opinion, would have the re- 
sult of causing litigation and unsettling 
of the law. 

Therefore, the arguments of the oppo- 
nents against H.R. 3 must fall before 
logic and reason. 
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I think it is important to note that the 
States’ attorneys general have strongly 
recommended legislation of this nature, 
as well as has the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, which is 
made up of 246 delegates who represent 
200,000 lawyers throughout the country, 
who are members of the American Bar 
Association, It is also supported by the 
State supreme court justices. 

I think it essential and the duty of 
Congress to take speedy and effective 
action in this field of preemption by 
establishing this rule of construction as 
contained in H.R. 3, so that the Federal 
Government, as well as the States and 
the citizens, can rely upon this as being 
a clear-cut expression of the intent of 
Congress, and what Congress intends in 
the future in determinations by the 
Court as to the effect of the supremacy 
clause on State statutes where existing 
State and Federal statutes are operative 
in a field of concurrent jurisdiction. 

Certainly, the Nelson case, along with 
the other post-1956 decisions brought to 
light the most troublesome and burden- 
some results of the application of ju- 
dicially inferred or implied preemption. 
These cases point out very clearly the 
risk involved that many State statutes 
may be similarly stricken down where 
Congress never intended that the enact- 
ment of Federal statutes, standing alone, 
should have the result of preempting 
State statutes on the same subject mat- 
ter, and Congress, of course, as a result 
of these decisions, is put on notice that 
this is apparently the precedent which 
the Supreme Court intends to follow in 
the future even though such decisions 
are likely to be contrary to the real leg- 
islative intent. I think it is the duty of 
Congress to pass H.R. 3 and establish a 
clear, meaningful and definite rule of 
construction in this field of preemption. 

MEMORANDUM ON HR. 3 

The opponents contend that passage of 
H.R. 3 will require canners and other food 
processors to prepare different products and 
labels to meet the requirements of each of 
the States. Likewise, the opponents contend 
that railroads and other interstate carriers 
will find it impossible to abide by both State 
and Federal regulations on the same subject. 

This argument overlooks the fact that 
H.R. 3 by its terms will prevent the revival 
of State laws which are in direct and posi- 
tive conflict with Federal laws. It also over- 
looks the fact that the Federal Constitution 
will prevent revival of State laws which im- 
pose an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

In fact the onerous burdens, which they 
cite, clearly fall within either or both of these 
classifications. 

The proponents propose, by the passage of 
H.R. 3, to restore the conflict doctrine of 
Federal preemption in place of the implied 
preemption doctrine frequently resorted to 
by the Supreme Court since the Cloverleaf 
[Cloverleaf Company v. Patterson (315 U.S. 
148 (1942)) ] and Nelson [Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson (350 U.S. 497 (1956) ) } decisions. 

This will permit State regulations—to be 
more precise, police measures—which are not 
in direct conflict with Federal laws and 
which do not impose undue burdens on 
interstate commerce, to stand. 

In order to determine just what type of 
State police measures will be permissible, 
after the passage of H.R. 3, it is helpful to 
refer to the older decisions decided under the 
conflict theory. It is logical to assume that 
any State regulations, abrogated or per- 
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mitted to stand under the conflict doctrine 
of Federal preemption, would be similarily 
tested under the rule of construction pro- 
posed by H.R. 3. 

Thus, in the field regulated oy the Pure 
Pood and Drug Act, the Supreme Court in 
1913, in the case of McDermott v. Wisconsin, 
228 U.S. 115 (1913), held that the Wisconsin 
law, prescribing a label for corn syrup and 
prohibiting all other labels, was invalid be- 
cause it imposed an undue burden on inter- 
state commerce. 

It was argued in this case that the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act had taken possession 
of this field of regulation. 

The Court held that the Federal law had 
not taken possession of the field but that 
the Wisconsin statute forbidding all labels 
other than the one prescribed, is invalid? 
as an undue burden on interstate commerce. 

In discussing the applicable law, the 
Court stated: 

“While these regulations are within the 
power of Congress, it by no means follows 
that the State is not permitted to make 
regulations, with a view to the protection of 
its people against fraud or imposition by 
impure food or drugs. This subject was fully 
considered by this court in Savage v. Jones, 
225 U.S. 501, in which the power of the 
State to make regulations concerning the 
same subject matter, reasonable in their 
terms and not in conflict with the acts of 
Congress, was recognized and stated, and cer- 
tain regulations of the State of Indiana were 
held not to be inconsistent with the Food 
and Drugs Act of Congress. While this is 
true, it is equally well settled that the State 
may not, under the guise of exercising its 
poce power or otherwise, impose burdens 
upon or discriminate against interstate com- 
merce, nor may it enact legislation in con- 
flict with the statutes of Congress passed for 
the regulation of the subject, and if it does, 
to the extent that the State law interferes 
with or frustrates the operation of the acts 
of Congress, its provisions must yield to the 
superior Federal power given to Congress by 
the Constitution. Teras & Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 U.S. 426; North- 
ern pacific Ry Co. v. Washington, 222 US. 
370; Southern Ry. Co. v. Reid, 222 U.S. 424; 
Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U.S. 1; 
Savage v. Jones, supra, 533.“ 

However, a reasonable State statute, re- 
quiring disclosure of the ingredients in pre- 
pared foods, would be upheld under the rea- 
soning advanced in Savage v. Jones, 225 U.S. 
501 (1912) and Standard Stock Food Co. v. 
Wright, 225 U.S. 540 (1912). In the latter 
case the Iowa statute requiring disclosure 
of the ingredients of food for stock was up- 
held, The Supreme Court, in following the 
ruling advanced in Savage v. Jones, stated: 

“It was competent for the State, in the 
exercise of its power to prevent imposition 
upon the public, to require the disclosure 
to which objection is made. The provision 
was not an unreasonable one and the effect. 
upon interstate commerce was incidental 
only.“ 

It is certainly not anticipated that passage 
of H.R. 3 will permit the imposition of a 
multitude of conflicting State regulations 
which, for example, would require a manu- 
facturer with a nationwide distribution to 
prepare different product labels for each of 
the 49 States. 

The situations which the opponents of 
HR. 3 are suggesting could only come into 
effect by upholding State laws which are 
in actual conflict with Federal laws or 
which contravene the Commerce Clause of 
the Constitution by imposing an undue bur- 
den on interstate commerce. They are sug- 


gesting a situation which to some extent, 


1228 U.S. at p. 127. 
2228 U.S. at p. 137. 

3 228 U.S. at pp. 131, 132. 
225 U.S. at p. 549. 
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does exist in the liquor industry. But in 
the liquor industry the States were granted 
a plenary power of regulation solely by vir- 
tue of the 21st amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the field of interstate carriers there 
is also no reason to fear a revival of onerous 
local regulations. A brief referral to the 
eases decided under the conflict doctrine 
illustrates this case. 

For example in Southern Pacifice Co. v. 
Arizona, 325 U.S. 761, decided in 1945, the 
Supreme Court held that the Arizona stat- 
ute regulating the length of railroad trains 
had not been superseded by the Interstate 
Commerce Act but that it was invalid as 
contravening the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution. 

Arizona enacted as a safety measure a law 
forbidding the operation of trains of more 
than 14 passenger or 70 freight cars. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, promulgated an order sus- 
pending the operation of State train limit 
laws. 

The Court first held that enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act did not supersede 
State law. The Court stated: 

“We are of the cpinion that, in the absence 
of administrative implementation by the 
Commission, section 1 does not of itself cur- 
tail State power to regulate train lengths. 
The provisions under which the Commission 
purported to act, phrased in broad and gen- 
eral language, do not in terms deal with that 
subject. We do not gain either from their 
words or from the legislative history any hint 
that Congress in enacting them intended, 
apart from Commission action, to supersede 
State laws regulating train lengths. We can 
hardly suppose that Congress, merely by con- 
ferring authority on the Commission to reg- 
ulate car service in an emergency, intended 
to restrict the exercise, otherwise unlawful, 
of State power to regulate train lengths be- 
fore the Commission finds an emergency to 
exist.“ 5 

With respect to the safety measure as a 
burden on commerce, the Court stated: 

“We think, as the trial court found, that 
the Arizona train limit law, viewed as a safe- 
ty measure, affords at most slight and dubi- 
ous advantage, if ny. over unregulated train 
lengths, because it results in an increase in 
the number of trains and train operations, 
and the consequent increase in train acci- 
dents of a character generally more severe 
than those due to slack action. Its undoubt- 
ed effect on the commerce is the regulation, 
without securing uniformity, of the length 
of trains operated in interstate commerce, 
which lack is itself a primary cause of pre- 
venting the free flow of commerce by delay- 
ing it and by substantially increasing its 
cost and impairing its efficiency. In these 
respects the case differs from those where 
a State, by regulatory measures affecting the 
commerce, has removed or reduced safety 
hazards without substantial interference 
with the interstate movement of trains. 
Such are measures abolishing the car stove, 
New York, N.H. & H.R. Co. v. New York (165 
U.S. 628); requiring locomotives to be sup- 
plied with electric headlights, Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co. v. Georgia (234 U.S. 280); pro- 
viding for full train crews, Chicago, R.I. & 
P. R. Co. v. Arkansas (219 U.S. 453); St. Louis 
& I. M. R. Co. v. Arkansas (240 U.S. 518); Mis- 
souri Pacific R. Co. v. Norwood (283 U.S. 249); 
and for the equipment of freight trains with 
cabooses, Terminal Railroad Assn. v. Broth- 
erhood, supra.“ ° 

There is no reason to fear that resort to 
the conflict theory rather than theory of im- 
plied Federal preemption, will result in the 
imposition of conflicting local safety regu- 
lations on interstate carriers. 


5325 U.S. at p. 765. 
a325 U.S. at p. 779. 
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For example, as late as May 29, 1959, the 
Supreme Court decided the case of Bibb v. 
Navajo Freight Lines, Inc. The Court noted 
it was “not argued that there [had] been a 
preemption of the field by Federal regula- 
tion.”* This case was properly decided on 
the burden on interstate commerce theory. 

Illinois as a safety measure required con- 
tour mudguards instead of the conventional 
fiat mudguards on all trucks and trailers op- 
erated in the State. 

The Court recognized that the “regula- 
tion of mudguards is not one of those mat- 
ters ‘admitting of diversity of treatment“ 

The Court then stated: 

“A State which insists on a design out of 
line with the requirements of almost all the 
other States may sometimes place a great 
burden of delay and inconvenience on those 
interstate motor carriers entering or crossing 
its territory. Such a new safety device—out 
of line with the requirements of the other 
States—may be so compelling that the inno- 
vating State need not be the one to give way. 
But the present showing—balanced against 
the clear burden on commerce—is far too 
inclusive to make this mudguard meet that 
test.“ 

Not all safety measures have been declared 
invalid. In South Carolina Highway Dept. 
v. Barnwell Bros., 303 U.S. 177 (1938) the 
Supreme Court upheld the South Carolina 
statute prescribing the weight and size of 
motor trucks. 

In discussing valid State regulations, 
which have not been superseded by Federal 
regulations, the Court stated: 

“In each of these cases regulation involves 
a burden on interstate commerce. But so 
long as the State action does not discrimi- 
nate, the burden is one which the Constitu- 
tion permits because it is an inseparable in- 
cident of the exercise of a legislative au- 
thority, which, under the Constitution, has 
been left to the States. 

“Congress, in the exercise of its plenary 
power to regulate interstate commerce, may 
determine whether the burdens imposed on 
it by State regulation, otherwise permissible, 
are too great, and may, by legislation de- 
signed to secure uniformity or in other re- 
spects to protect the national interest in 
the commerce, curtail to some extent the 
State’s regulatory power.” 19 

In Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U.S. 373 (1946), 
the Supreme Court held that Virginia's stat- 
ute requiring segregated seating on passenger 
carriers was invalid as an undue burden on 
interstate commerce. The Court stated: 

“But this Court pointed out years ago ‘that 
a State cannot avoid the operation of this 
rule by simply invoking the convenient 
apologetic of the police power.’ Burdens 
upon commerce are those actions of a State 
which directly ‘impair the usefulness of its 
facilities for such traffic.’ That impairment, 
we think, may arise rrom other causes than 
costs or long delays. A burden may arise 
from a State statute which requires inter- 
state passengers to order their movements 
on the vehicle in accordance with local rather 
than national requirements.“ 1t 

This case is important for another reason. 
The opponents of H.R. 3 have contended that 
it is a veiled attempt to prevent the Supreme 
Court from invalidating local regulations on 
the segregation of the races. This is absurd. 
The segregation or civil rights cases have 
been decided under the Commerce clause or 
the 14th amendment. Passage of H.R. 3 
could not possibly reverse any of these de- 
cisions or take away any of the power of the 
Supreme Court to dispose of these issues. 

Only by amending the Constitution, as 
was done with the 21st amendment in liquor 


1 Proofs, p. 4. 

8 Proof, p. 10. 

Proof. p. 10. 
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regulations, could the States be given plenary 
power over segregation and civil rights. 

In conclusion, the fear of the opponents 
that passage of H.R. 3 will revive or permit a 
multitude of onerous and conflicting State 
regulations, is not well founded. The 
Supreme Court for a great many years re- 
solved these conflicts as they arose, as these 
cases demonstrate, under the rule of con- 
struction which we are attempting to rein- 
state through pasage of H.R. 3. To claim 
that H.R. 3 will unsettle a large body of ex- 
isting law, or permit the growth of onerous 
and conflicting State regulations, is an ad- 
mission of a complete misunderstanding of 
the problem involved. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to support H.R. 3. I sup- 
ported this legislation wholeheartedly 
when it passed the House last year. The 
country, the Government and the people 
need this legislation. 

The U.S. Supreme Court some years 
ago embarked upon a program of usurp- 
ing legislative functions and of amend- 
ing the U.S. Constitution. It has pro- 
ceeded boldly with its pattern of at- 
tempting to make the law what its mem- 
bers think the law should be instead of 
handing down decisions which conform 
to the law as it is. These nine men, 
through the writing of so-called judi- 
cial decisions, have been undertaking to 
rewrite portions of the U.S. Constitution 
and to remake that document according 
to their own muddled, sociological beliefs 
and philosophies, instead of supporting 
it and defending it as their oath of office 
requires and binds.them to do. 

The Court has literally run wild in 
nullifying and destroying the safeguards 
against Communist activities and infil- 
tration which have been provided by 
Congress and its various committees, by 
the States, by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, and by other Federal and 
State departments and officials. 

The legislation now under considera- 
tion was prompted largely by the far- 
reaching decision in the case of Penn- 
sylvania against Steve Nelson. However, 
that is only one of a long series of Su- 
preme Court decisions striking down in 
many ways safeguards which have been 
erected to protect our Government, our 
country and our institutions against sub- 
versive activities and Communist infil- 
tration. 

The list of these decisions favorable to 
Communists and Communist subversive 
activities is much too long to be set out 
completely here. 

To confirm my position in support of 
this bill, it is only necessary to cite some 
of these Supreme Court opinions. I 
point to the decision in the case of Com- 
munist Party against Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, in which the Court 
reversed the case in which the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board found that 
the Communist Party of the United 
States was a subversive organization and 
required it to register as such, although 
the Court in that decision refused to pass 
upon the constitutionality of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950. 
In the case of Yates against United 
States, with which most of us are fa- 
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miliar, the Court freed absolutely five 
Communist Party leaders, and reversed 
convictions of nine others, for a total of 
14 top-ranking Communists whose con- 
victions were reversed. The case of Cole 
against Young was one in which the 
Court held that the Government could 
not discharge a Federal employee for 
security reasons unless that employee 
was in what is known as a “sensitive 
position.“ Prior to that time, the Court 
in the Judith Coplon case had found 
ways and means to free another Com- 
munist spy who was employed in a 
sensitive position, and who was caught 
redhanded delivering important secret 
information to a Communist agent. 

In the case of Service against Dulles 
the Court nullified the efforts of the 
State Department to rid itself of a sub- 
versive who was undermining our se- 
curity with reference to secret military 
plans. 

In the case of Slochower against the 
Board of Education of New York the 
Court nullified the action of that local 
board of education which was endeavor- 
ing to protect its schools, its pupils, and 
its people from Communist subversion 
by discharging a teacher who took the 
fifth amendment and refused to answer 
questions about his Communist activi- 
ties. 

In the case of Sweezy against New 
Hampshire the Court restricted investi- 
gation into subversive activities by hold- 
ing that the attorney general of New 
Hampshire could not ask Sweezy, who 
was a lecturer at the State University, 
questions concerning subversive activities 
and Communist beliefs. 

In the case of Schware against Board 
of Examiners of New Mexico the Court 
denied the right of the New Mexico 
Board of Bar Examiners and of the State 
supreme court the right to refuse a li- 
cense to practice law to a former member 
of the Communist Party, and in the case 
of Konigsberg against State Bar of Cali- 
fornia the Court denied the bar exam- 
iners and State supreme court in that 
State the right to refuse a license to 
practice law to one who declined to 
answer questions about his alleged Com- 
munist Party membership. 

In the case of United States against 
Witkovich the Court held that the U.S. 
Attorney General had no right to ask 
Witkovich, an alien, under order of de- 
portation, whether he had attended any 
meetings of the Communist Party in the 
United States after he was ordered to be 
deported. 

In the case of Watkins against United 
States the Court held that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
could not require an admitted Commu- 
nist to name his Communist associates, 
even though the witness did not invoke 
the fifth amendment. 

In the case of Raley against Ohio the 
Court set free three men who had refused 
to answer questions put to them by the 
State Un-American Activities Commis- 
Son regarding their Communist activi- 
jes. 

In the case of Flaxer against United 
States the Court freed the defendant 
from contempt charges based upon his 
refusal to produce records of alleged 
Communist activities under subpenas is- 
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sued by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

In the case of Kent against Dulles the 
Court held that the State Department 
could not require every applicant for a 
passport to file a non-Communist affi- 
davit. 

In the case of Dayton against Dulles 
the Court held that the State Depart- 
ment could not refuse to issue a passport 
to a research physicist who had lived for 
8 months with a Communist who was in- 
volved in the Julius Rosenberg spy net- 
work, and who was going to work in 
India with another Communist who had 
recently renounced his American citi- 
zenship. 

The Supreme Court has always been 
able to find a way to save Harry Bridges 
from deportation and to prevent his con- 
viction of any offense growing out of his 
pro-Communist and subversive activi- 
ties. 

These are by no means all of the deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court striking 
down and nullifying anti-Communist 
safeguards. 

The apparent determination of the 
Supreme Court to tie the hands of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, of the Senate Committee on In- 
ternal Security, of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, of the State Department 
and other Federal agencies and depart- 
ments, of the State courts and State leg- 
islatures, and the apparent determina- 
tion of the Court to nullify the efforts of 
all those who are striving to stamp out 
this dangerous menace in our country, 
has created great concern and alarm 
from one end of the country to the other. 

Such respected organizations as the 
Association of State Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, and the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association, have called 
attention to the need for legislation to 
remedy the effect of Supreme Court de- 
cisions in cases involving National and 
State security, and with particular refer- 
ence to Communist activities. 

The decisions of the majority of the 
Court have even in some cases brought 
severe condemnation by other members 
of that Court, and I call particular atten- 
tion to the remarks of Justice Clark re- 
garding the majority opinion in the 
notorious case of Communist Party 
against Subversive Activities Control 
Board. The Court’s action was so 
shocking in that case that Justice Clark 
uttered one of the most stinging criti- 
cisms ever directed at the Court. Ina 
dissenting opinion he said: 

The Court now says the court of appeals 
erred in its denial of the motion and remands 
the case directly to the Board for it to deter- 
mine again the credibility of these three 
witnesses. It refuses to pass on the impor- 
tant questions relating to the constitu- 
tionality of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
a bulwark of the congressional program to 
combat the menace of world communism. 
Believing that the Court here disregards its 
plain responsibility and duty to decide these 
important constitutional questions, I cannot 
join in its action. 

I have not found any case in the history 
of the Court where important constitutional 
issues have been avoided on such a pre- 
text. * * * The action today is taken merely 
for delay and can result only in the Board 
reaffirming the action. In fact it so advised 
the court of appeals and that court found 
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all of the testimony of the questionable wit- 
nesses were supported by masses of other 
evidences.” * * * 

This proceeding has dragged out for many 
years now, and the function of the Board 
remains suspended and the congressional 
purpose frustrated at a most critical time in 
world history. 


The decisions of the Supreme Court 
since 1939 have enabled such persons as 
Harry Bridges, Judith Coplon, William 
Remington, Steve Nelson, and many 
more of the same stripe to thumb their 
noses at duly constituted committees of 
Congress, at the courts, at the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, at the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, and other 
Federal agencies, and at State courts 
and State legislatures. 

It is long past the time to curb this 
Court in its orgy of usurpation of legis- 
lative authority and in its obvious plan 
to make over the Constitution of the 
United States to suit the warped and 
perverted ideas of the group who now 
sit in the chairs in that Court. This 
legislation is long overdue. I certainly 
hope that the Congress will rise to the 
occasion and enact this legislation, and 
follow it up with legislation to correct 
the decision in the Mallory case, in the 
Cole against Young case, and in the 
other cases where this Court has beyond 
any doubt overstepped its jurisdiction 
and undertaken to usurp legislative 
functions which do not belong to it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation under consideration is most 
difficult to oppose because of the impli- 
cations that the sponsors raise as to 
what it would do. The thing I am dis- 
turbed about is my inability to deter- 
mine just exactly what this legislation 
will do and how far-reaching it is. I 
have yet to hear an explanation of the 
purpose for the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

It is opposed by the Attorney General 
which, of course, proves nothing in itself, 
However, the Deputy Attorney General 
testified before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I just looked at his testi- 
mony a moment ago, and it is most per- 
suasive. 

The enactment of this legislation was 
opposed by counsel for the CIO-AFL, Mr. 
Harris, who, in my judgment, is one of 
the finest lawyers who has ever testified 
before the Judiciary Committee. I rec- 
ommend to you the statement made by 
the Deputy Attorney General and by 
Mr. Harris. 

Nobody could accuse me of attempting 
to prevent action from being taken be- 
cause of improper decisions made by the 
Supreme Court. In that connection I 
was interested this morning in seeing a 
very fine column by Mr. Sokolsky con- 
cerning Justice Frankfurter, in which 
Mr. Sokolsky said: 

Whenever a Supreme Court decision comes 
down these days, the question arises: 
Where does Frankfurter stand? The Court 
is evenly divided 4-4 with Justice Frank- 
furter really in the deciding position. The 
division is not between Conservatives and 
Liberals, as is so often suggested, but be- 
tween lawyers and sociologists, which makes 
such a great difference. 
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The four sociologists are Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, and Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan. They apply a doctrinaire attitude 
toward the law which is not in the law at 
all but which arises out of their social con- 
sciousness, whatever that may be. The law- 
yers, Justices Clark, Harlan, Whittaker, and 
Stewart, feel that it is the function of the 
Congress to legislate; that it is the function 
of the Supreme Court to adjudicate cases 
that come before the Court, not to make the 
law but to interpret it, to give it meaning. 

In a series of what have come to be called 
the Communist cases, the Supreme Court 
broke down many of the acts passed by Con- 
gress governing subversive matters. This was 
particularly true in the Watkins case, the 
Jencks case, the Sweezy case and altogether 
24 cases to which a committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association called attention in a 
special report. 

NEW CASES 

Now before the Supreme Court came two 
new cases, Barenblatt v. United States and 
Uphaus v. Wyman. The Barenblatt case is 
particularly significant. Lloyd Barenblatt 
had been a psychology professor at Vassar. 
He had been identified by a witness before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as having been a member of a 
Communist group at the University of Michi- 
gan between 1947 and 1950. What a Com- 
munist group is, I do not know. Usually 
such groups or associations are related to the 
Communist Party. 

Barenblatt did not deny the accusation nor 
did he plead the fifth amendment. He re- 
fused to answer questions put to him and 
was therefore held in contempt. 

In his case before the courts, Barenblatt 
argued that his rights under the first amend- 
ment were infringed, that the committee's 
powers were vaguely stated and that a con- 
gressional committee had no right to ques- 
tion his beliefs. 

Barenblatt lost his case before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States because on 
a question of law, Frankfurter voted with the 
lawyers. Similarly in the Uphaus case, 
Frankfurter voted with the lawyers. 

Justice Frankfurter is essentially a lawyer, 
a teacher of law in the most distinguished 
law school in the United States. It is true 
that those of us who are conservatives read 
into his opinions a growing conservatism. 
That is perhaps an exaggeration of the fact, 
which is that Justice Frankfurter respects 
the law, respects due process, and believes n 
our tripartite form of government. 

Long before he became a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, he wrote de- 
fending the investigative function of con- 
gressional committees. As a liberal and a 
teacher of the law, he respected the right of 
Congress to obtain information concerning 
the United States. As a lawyer, he has 
sought a realistic and logical interpretation 
of the law. 

Justice Frankfurter has been depicted by 
many conservatives as a radical, a Com- 
munist, all sorts of things. Yet, in his deci- 
sions nothing ever appears to justify such 
epithets. He is, in the present Court, per- 
haps the most rigid adherent of constitu- 
tional and congressional government. His 
vote in the Barenblatt case definitely puts 
him on the side of the law and the acts of 
Congress, He removed himself from those 
of his brethren who prefer to use the court 
as an extralegislative agency, a legislative 
body which applies sociological rather than 
legalistic standards. 

Should the Court continue to have a series 
of 5-4 decisions, Frankfurter’s position be- 
comes pivotal for another reason. He is 76 
years old. For several years it has been ex- 
pected that he would resign. He has not 
resigned, perhaps because he is not happy 
with some appointments that have recently 
been made to the Supreme Court Bench and 
he might even suspect who his successor 
might be. 
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Nothing can be done to force him to re- 
sign. By remaining on the bench, he may 
save the Court from whimsical sociological 
decisions unrelated to the law. However, 
while he is on the bench he is not likely to 
be swayed by men whom he must regard as 
lesser lawyers. 


Now, those, of course, are the facts, 
and it was because of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Nelson case 
that many of us voted for H.R. 3 in the 
last Congress. That reason no longer 
exists because the lawyers on the Su- 
preme Court prevailed. The Supreme 
Court in the Uphaus case made it 
abundantly clear that this legislation is 
not necessary and that section 2 of this 
bill is merely surplusage. 

I would like to call your attention for 
a moment to clause 2 of article VI of 
the Constitution: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof shall be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the constitution or the 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


This clause, which is known as the 
Supremacy Clause, embodies constitu- 
tional principles, and it seems to me that 
a mere cursory examination of this sec- 
tion makes it abundantly clear that if 
the courts do what the proponents of 
this bill are talking about, then that ac- 
tion would be stricken down immedi- 
ately. 

I think that this is the most dangerous 
bill that has been reported out of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, not because 
of what it says but because of what it 
does not say. Nobody knows what its 
ramifications may be. It is all right to 
talk about ex post facto laws, and even 
then, I do not know exactly what the ap- 
plication is on the civil side, but if a law 
is enacted today, and on tomorrow the 
same law is enacted after the enactment 
of H.R. 3, then I am sure another set of 
circumstances goes to the Supreme 
Court. 

You can talk about its not being retro- 
active, about its not being applicable to 
any of the present body of the law, all 
you please, but the moment H.R. 3 is en- 
acted into law, then a different situation 
is created, and all the body of law on the 
statute books today is immediately af- 
fected thereby. 

It seems to me that if the enactment 
of this legislation will not create chaos, 
then it will certainly create something 
very close to it. 

I urge the House to reject this bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, I feel I am com- 
pelled to speak in support of this bill for 
several valid reasons. 

First, I believe it is necessary that we 
establish certain basic concepts of the 
various divisions of Government, the re- 
sponsibilities of Congress, and the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Constitution is the basic docu- 
ment outlining the powers of the various 
branches of the Government and the 
Constitution grants to Congress the au- 
thority to act in certain fields. It spe- 
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cifically reserves to the States and to 
the people all powers not specifically 
granted to the Congress by virtue of the 
10th amendment, the reservation of 
powers amendment. 

The Supreme Court has the duty to 
interpret the laws enacted by Congress 
and also to apply the test of constitu- 
tionality to any enactment. 

With these basic thoughts, I wish to 
also state that while I have respect for 
the Supreme Court, it does not prohibit 
me from criticizing or being critical of 
specific decisions. 

As a Member of Congress, I feel it is 
my duty, when I am convinced that the 
interpretation of the congressional in- 
tent as announced by the Supreme 
Court is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress, to define this intent in such terms 
that there can be no mistake about the 
purpose of the laws enacted. 

Since H.R. 3 proposes to define the 
intent of Congress in legislation which 
it enacts for the benefit of the Court in 
interpreting such legislation, I fail to see 
where such expression of intent can be 
construed as an affront to the Supreme 
Court. Section 1 of H.R. 3 merely states 
that there is no overall intent of Con- 
gress to preempt any field in which it 
enacts legislation unless there is a spe- 
cific statement to that effect, or unless 
there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such acts and the State laws so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. 

Section 2 specifically has to do with 
legislation dealing with criminal penal- 
ties for subversion or sedition and the 
ability of States to enact and enforce 
comparable State laws. While a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Legislature, I was the 
author of the Ohio Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act which, for all intent 
and purposes, was rendered ineffective 
as a result of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Nelson case. I feel the 
main purpose of H.R. 3 is directed to 
this subject and I am convinced that the 
States have and retain power to enact 
legislation on sedition and subversive 
activities. I do not feel it was the in- 
tent of Congress when it enacted the 
Smith Act to preempt the field of sedi- 
tion any more than it was its intent in 
enacting the Lindbergh law to preempt 
the field of kidnaping. 

There are many criminal acts which 
are criminal both under Federal and 
State laws, and as a former prosecuting 
attorney, I enforced a number of State 
criminal acts through prosecution with- 
out direct conflict with Federal crimi- 
nal statutes. 

Drawing on my personal experience 
as a former prosecuting- attorney, the 
State of Ohio some years ago enacted 
some very stringent laws relating to vio- 
lations of the narcotics statutes, and the 
Federal agents used that Ohio statute 
rather than the Federal statute because 
the penalties were more severe and, I 
might say, we had a wholesale exodus of 
narcotics violators from the State of 
Ohio after they adopted that practice. 

In the specific field of labor relations, 
I believe that H.R. 3 is directed pri- 
marily to the decision in the Guss case 
and even though the Court has in pre- 
vious cases stated “the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act leaves much to the 
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States, the Congress has refrained from 
telling us how much.” Then in their 
decision in the Guss case, they state, 
“Congress’ judgment must be respected 
whatever policy objects there may be to 
creation of a no man’s land. Congress 
is free to change the situation at will.” 

H.R. 3 is an expression of Congress’ 
intent to change this situation and to 
respect the rights of the States to retain 
power to provide labor management leg- 
islation in areas not directly affecting 
interstate commerce or of a purely local 
nature. 

Although I have received a number of 
letters raising the civil rights issue in 
this proposed legislation, I do not feel 
H.R. 3 is directed at civil rights legisla- 
tion. I do not see how Congress by any 
congressional enactment could offset the 
rights guaranteed under the 14th amend- 
ment, and the Supreme Court will al- 
ways have the authority and the power 
to review any legislation in the light of 
this amendment. If it is in direct con- 
flict obviously the constitutional provi- 
sions will govern and any attempt to 
subvert this amendment would be un- 
constitutional and ineffective. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3 
presents « basic, far-reaching, constitu- 
tional issue, namely, Federal preemption 
and dual sovereignty. 

Justice Cardozo, in Schechter Poultry 
Co. v. United States (295 U.S. 495 
(1935)), made a very penetrating ob- 
servation upon the peculiar political 
system of dual sovereignty created by 
our Constitution by means of which we 
have managed to maintain the maxi- 
mum of control of governmental policies 
in the people themselves. Justice Car- 
dozo said, “If centripetal forces are to 
be isolated to the exclusion of the forces 
that oppose and counteract them, there 
will be an end to our Federal system.” 

It is my belief that the doctrine of 
preemption by the Federal Government 
of fields of concurrent legislative juris- 
diction is the vehicle through which the 
Federal Government may assume legis- 
lative control of all fields of Government 
and obliterate the sovereignty of the 
States and reduce them to geographical 
subsidiaries of the Federal Government. 
This situation is possible because of three 
provisions of our Constitution and the 
doctrine of preemption as expounded by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Pennsylvania 
v. Nelson (350 U.S. 497 (1956) ). 

Article II of the Constitution vests in 
the Congress certain express grants of 
legislative authority which are enumer- 
ated and a general grant of power to 
“make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.“ 

Article VI of the Constitution provides 
as follows: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in ur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
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shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


The 10th amendment, the last of the 
so-called Bill of Rights, provides as fol- 
lows: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Thus, the framers of our Constitution 
created a unique situation, which so far 
as I know is not duplicated in any other 
government, of having two sovereign 
governmental organizations operating 
upon the same geographical territory 
and the same population. Each sover- 
eign government, however, had authority 
exclusive to the other in its respective 
field. 

I believe that the framers of our Con- 
stitution did not expect there would be 
any overlapping or conflict of authority. 
The difficulty and the existence of the 
conflict and overlapping arises from the 
fact that words are imperfect instru- 
ments and cannot clearly measure the 
boundaries of governmental authority. 

It has been the task of the Supreme 
Court in applying these broad concepts 
through the years to attempt, in deci- 
sions on specific cases arising out of spe- 
cific factual situations, to develop greater 
clarity and meaning than can be gained 
from the phraseology of the Constitution 
itself. The concept of regulating com- 
merce between the States and with for- 
eign nations or the concept of promoting 
the general welfare are so broad that 
they might be stretched to cover almost 
any activity. 

The doctrine of preemption relates 
only to areas of overlapping jurisdiction. 
It holds that Congress, by taking action 
in a field in which both the States and 
the Federal Government may legislate, 
has preempted the entire field and the 
States may not validly legislate in such 
field.. This doctrine, liberally applied, 
will result in an accretion of power to 
the Federal Government and a corre- 
sponding loss of power by the State 
governments. 

The Nelson decision of the United 
States Supreme Court merely upheld a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania invalidating a statute of the 
State of Pennsylvania passed in 1919 
prohibiting activity designed to over- 
throw the Government of the United 
States or of any State or subdivision 
thereof. The Supreme Court of the 
United States said the Pennsylvania 
court correctly held that in passing the 
Smith Act and other acts dealing with 
subversion the Congress had indicated 
an intent to take over the entire field 
of subversion and thus had preempted 
that field to the exclusion of the States 
even though the State’s statute was in 
harmony with the Federal law rather 
than in conflict with it. 

In the Nelson case the Supreme Court 
conceded that “Congress has not stated 
specifically whether a Federal statute 
has occupied a field in which the States 
are otherwise free to legislate.” Ordi- 
narily, where legislative intent is am- 
biguous in the terms of the statute, 
courts will resort to the reports of com- 
mittees and to floor debate to ascertain 
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Congressional intent. Strangely, how- 
ever, in the Nelson case, the Supreme 
Court, instead of resorting to legislative 
history, cited a message of the President 
and a speech of the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and upon 
this foundation determined that Con- 
gress had intended to preempt the en- 
tire field of subversive activities with re- 
spect to the Federal Government. 

H.R. 3 rather simply declares that 
unless the Congress expressly indicates 
an intent to preempt an entire field of 
legislation, such an intent shall not be 
presumed or inferred by the Court. It 
is clearly within the power of the Con- 
gress to declare what its intent is. 

It seems to me that the matter of pol- 
icy involved here would require those 
who favor the maintenance of the vigor, 
vitality, integrity, and authority of State 
governments to vote in favor of H.R. 3. 
Those who believe that self-government 
at the State and local levels is obsolete 
and that all problems must be dealt with 
on a national basis will, of course, vote 
against H.R. 3. 

My record has been clear. 

I have often called attention to the 
swift accretion of power in the past three 
decades to the Federal Government at 
the expense of the State and local gov- 
ernments and the gravitation of power 
in the Federal Government away from 
the legislative into the executive branch 
of the Government. I have pledged to 
resist this trend because I believe it is 
in the direction of totalitarian bureau- 
cratic government. I happen to be one 
who has faith that democracy can still 
function effectively in our modern, com- 
plex society and preserve the maximum 
of freedom of decision in the citizen and 
preserve the maximum of participation 
in governmental decisions by the indi- 
vidual. 

Many business concerns operating in a 
variety of States such as common car- 
riers and food and drug industries fear 
that H.R.3 may revive State and local 
laws relating to health, safety and hon- 
esty with respect to advertising claims 
which, because they vary from State to 
State may make it difficult and costly 
to comply with varying State require- 
ments to the point possibly of depriving 
interstate business concerns of some of 
their existing remarks. This fear is 
based upon the belief that under the 
preemption doctrine States have re- 
frained from enacting or enforcing dif- 
fering local requirements because na- 
tionwide standards have been estab- 
lished by Federal legislation and the 
rules and regulations and administra- 
tive interpretations by the respective 
Federal agencies charged with enforce- 
ment of the Federal laws. It is pointed 
out that even though the Federal act 
and the State act are identical in phrase- 
ology, administrative interpretations of 
the language in actual enforcement of 
the law will vary as between the Federal 
Government and the State governments. 

I do not believe that this fear by in- 
terstate business concerns is a captious 
one and concede that it is likely that 
litigation will ensue to determine the 
meaning and scope of H.R.3 applied to 
specific factual situations. 
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During the consideration of H.R. 3 by 
the Judiciary Committee in the prepara- 
tion of its report and in this debate on 
the floor of the House I have done and 
will do my best to write legislative his- 
tory to minimize the danger of throwing 
costly and possibly prohibitive burdens 
upon nationwide industries. For ex- 
ample, when the author of the bill, the 
Honorable Howarp Smits of Virginia, 
appeared as a witness before the House 
Judiciary Committee, I raised this ques- 
tion as shown in the following passage 
on page 26 of the committee’s hearings: 

Mr. Mraper. I want Judge SMITH, as author 
of the bill, to comment on the testimony of 
Judge Walsh with reference to the rash of 
litigation and revival of State regulatory 
laws which might be onerous upon carriers 
and food and drug concerns and others 
operating in various States, whether by dif- 
ferences in labeling requirements, weights, 
and measures, things of that character. I 
would gather from knowing you that you do 
not intend to create any onerous burdens on 
interstate industries. Am I correct? 

Mr. SmirH. That is very far from my in- 
tent. I do not think it would. I think 
those who oppose this bill have dreamed up 
a lot of nightmares about it that I do not 
think would ever happen. I think the lan- 
guage of the bill is so clear on its face. 
Judge Walsh says this does not change the 
law. If it does not, I do not know what all 
this shouting is about. 


In addition, at my request, the fol- 
lowing paragraph was included on page 
9 of the committee’s majority report: 

It is argued that H.R. 3 may have the effect 
of giving validity to State regulatory laws 
which could be onerous and costly to nation- 
wide industries doing business in many 
States. The committee believes that this 
argument is not well founded and does not 
intend H.R. 3 to create such onerous burdens 
on interstate industries. 


I sought to elicit from the representa- 
tive of the Justice Department, Law- 
rence E. Walsh, Deputy U.S. At- 
torney General, who expressed the 
fear referred to above, whether the con- 
sequences could be avoided by amending 
H.R. 3 or fortifying its legislative history 
as set forth in the following passage 
from pages 15 and 16 of the committee’s 
hearings: 

Mr. Meaper. This brings me to my final 
question. Conceding there is that pos- 
sibility and that there is need for some kind 
of legislation in this field, is there any way 
that HR. 3 either could be amended in the 
terms of the bill itself or could be fortified 
by its legislative history so as to prevent this 
confusion and ambiguity with respect to the 
regulation of industries operating in various 
States? 

Mr, WatsH. I respect your question. We 
have given a great deal of thought to it. My 
honest feeling is it cannot. It is an attempt 
to do the impossible, that we cannot in a 
few sentences or by simple rule of construc- 
tion add clarity to the field. 

Mr. MEADER. You do not think there could 
be incorporated in the committee’s report 
anything that would minimize the possi- 
bility of placing onerous burdens on carriers 
or food and drug industries or others finding 
themselves required to comply with revived 
State laws? 

Mr. WatsxH. I do not think you could put 
anything in the report which would elimi- 
nate this litigation which I foresee. Every- 
body who disagrees with an administrative 
Tuling will have to test it out. Their law- 
yers will say Congress has done something 
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and we will start a lawsuit to see if we can 
get a change. 

Mr. Mrabn. You have tried to prepare such 
language and have been unsuccessful? 

Mr. WatsH. Congressman Hyde last year 
worked out an amendment with Judge SMITH 
to attempt to minimize the impact. I said 
very frankly if we were going to attempt to 
work with a single sentence, I could not sug- 
gest any improvement, but the whole point is 
that no one sentence can solve this problem. 
All this sentence does is state the problem. 
It does not solve it. It does not tell the 
Court when there is a direct or positive con- 
flict, which is the nub of the whole problem. 


Conceding as I do that H.R. 3 may give 
rise to certain confusion with respect to 
the limits of State regulatory action, I am 
bound to point out that confusion exists 
under the state of the law at present 
because of the sweeping expansion of 
the doctrine of Federal preemption by 
implication announced in the Nelson 
case. In a sense, that doctrine has cast 
doubt upon and undermined thousands 
of State laws and municipal ordinances 
enacted under the police powers of the 
States. Any defendant seeking to avoid 
compliance with safety, health, and fair 
business dealing standards solemnly 
adopted by States and municipalities for 
the protection of their citizens increas- 
ingly will shield themselves behind the 
Federal doctrine of preemption, and if 
successful, the powers of States and 
municipalities to protect their citizens 
will be sharply curtailed if not, indeed, 
wholly destroyed. 

An excellent example in point is the 
Kansas Packing Co., Inc. v. The City of 
New York, decided July 8, 1955, in the 
New York Court of Appeals, volume 309 
New York Reports, page 696. A declara- 
tory judgment was sought to declare a 
municipal ordinance void which pro- 
hibited sale of adulterated pickled beef 
defining adulteration as containing 
“added water greater than 10 percent of 
the weight of the meat,” where the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
regulations prohibited adding more than 
20 percent increase in weight of the fin- 
ished cured product over the weight of 
the fresh uncured briskets. The courts 
by holding that only that meat packed 
by plaintiff within the State of New 
York was subject to regulation by the 
municipal ordinance struck down the 
law in its application to meat brought 
into the State of New York from outside. 

Undermining State laws by the Fed- 
eral preemption doctrine gives rise not 
only to confusion and attendant litiga- 
tion but has ramifications of even graver 
consequence. It may well be argued that 
Federal legislation, whose entry into the 
field of protection of the health, safety 
and honest business dealings is of com- 
paratively recent origin, was enacted in 
the light of existing State law and mu- 
nicipal ordinances seeking only to sup- 
plement such State regulatory activities 
with respect to services and products in 
interstate commerce. To hold now that 
because the Federal Government has 
acted in these “fields of legislation,” 
whatever that phrase may mean, would 
result in striking down State protective 
activities and thrust upon the Federal 
Government the alternative either of ex- 
panding its staffs of inspectors and en- 
forcement officers or of leaving the pub- 
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lic of the United States unprotected. 
This obviously would be a bonanza for 
the sharp trader. 

Following out this line of thought, I 
sought to ascertain the number of 
State and local officials engaged in the 
enforcement of State and local laws in 
these fields. I had in mind sealers of 
weights and measures, inspectors of 
State departments of agriculture, State 
and local health officials and others 
similarly engaged, and to make some 
estimate of the total cost now being 
borne by State and local governments to 
provide these services. 

I was unable to obtain a reliable esti- 
mate of the number of such officials or 
the total cost of their salaries and sup- 
porting personnel and facilities. It is ob- 
vious that the sum would be very sub- 
stantial. 

Assuming that the Federal Govern- 
ment could perform these services as ef- 
ficiently and economically as they are 
now being performed by the States some 
idea of the additional cost transferred to 
the Federal Government to perform these 
services might be obtained. H.R. 3, by 
preserving the vigor and vitality of State 
and local protective activities will avoid 
not only adding such cost to the already 
overburdened Federal taxpayer, but 
would also keep such enforcement activi- 
ties on a local level vastly more amenable 
to scrutiny and approval or disapproval 
of the people themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss some 
points with respect to this legislation 
which have been raised during this de- 
bate that I do not believe have been 
satisfactorily answered. 

First of all, the question was raised, 
“What is the need for this legislation?” 
It is alleged that H.R. 3 will create con- 
fusion in the law and bring on a rash 
of litigation before its effect and scope 
can be fully determined and applied. 
I would say the need for this legislation 
is the existence of the doctrine of im- 
plied Federal preemption as expounded 
in the Nelson case and reiterated again 
in the Uphaus case. 

Now, just what is the effect of the 
Nelson doctrine of preemption by im- 
plication? I think first of all we have 
got to square away the area that we 
are talking about. No State may pass 
a law in contravention of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and if we 
wanted to, by H.R. 3 or any other law 
we pass, we could not make such State 
laws constitutional which would other- 
wise be unconstitutional. 

Second, and this is just as clear as 
it can be, under article VI of the Con- 
stitution the laws passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States which are con- 
stitutional are the supreme law of the 
land. That is provided in the Consti- 
tution, so that we again, by a simple law, 
such as H.R. 3, may not in any way di- 
minish the vigor and the vitality of any 
law passed by the Congress of the United 
States which is constitutional. 

I raised that point during the com- 
mittee hearings with Judge Walsh, Dep- 
uty Attorney General, who testified on 
behalf of the Department of Justice and 
asserted that H.R. 3 would raise doubt 
about the authority of officials admin- 
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istering the laws the Congress has 
passed. In my judgment, the authority 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of any agency created by Federal law 
will be just as valid and just as vig- 
orous and just as vital after H.R. 3 be- 
comes law as it is today. 

Now, what does H.R. 3 do?. H.R. 3 
deals only with fields of legislative juris- 
diction or subject matter in that nar- 
row area where both the Federal Gov- 
ernment may constitutionally legislate 
and where the State government may 
constitutionally legislate and where, 
both a State and the Congress have legis- 
lated. And in that area—you might call 
it the gray area of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion—the doctrine of preemption says 
this: That where the Federal Govern- 
ment has acted in a field of legislation, 
the Court may presume, although not 
clearly expressed by the Congress, an 
intent that the legislation adopted by 
the Federal Government is all the legis- 
lation there should be in that field; not- 
withstanding the fact that the State, 
before the Congress acted, had a perfect 
constitutional right to legislate in that 
field, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the State law is not in conflict with— 
but perhaps in harmony with—the Fed- 
eral legislation in that field. But since 
the Federal Government has seen fit to 
act, it is reasoned by the doctrine of pre- 
emption, that where the Federal Govern- 
ment has been silent, the Congress does 
not want any additional legislation in 
that field, and, therefore, because of 
that implication, no State may validly 
legislate in that field. 

Now, this leads me to the reason for 
H.R. 3 and the need for it. The op- 
ponents of this measure say that there 
will be confusion in the law after H.R. 3 
is adopted. I say there is confusion in 
the law right now because of the pre- 
emption doctrine as expounded in the 
Nelson case. Every State law in this 
field of concurrent jurisdiction now is 
under a shadow of doubt of its validity 
and the authority of officials the States 
are employing to enforce these laws de- 
signed for the protection of the health 
and safety and the honest business deal- 
ings of their citizens is now undermined 
as long as the doctrine of implied pre- 
emption, as expounded in the Nelson 
case, exists. Defendants seeking to 
avoid compliance with the State and 
local laws and regulations designed to 
protect the health and safety of the peo- 
ple or to prevent misleading and dis- 
honest business dealings, increasingly 
Will raise the doctrine of Federal pre- 
emption to avoid complying with these 
laws set up by the States and municipal- 
ities to protect their citizens. 

That is the need for this legislation, 
because the State’s authority to act in 
these fields is now under a cloud of doubt 
and H.R. 3 will move in the direction of 
clarifying the legal situation in this field 
of concurrent jurisdiction and making 
clear what is now obscure. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for his 
very fine exposition of the situation and 
his explanation of this bill. The gentle- 
man just commented on the Nelson case. 
He agrees, does he not, that the Uphaus 
case does not change this situation? 
Mr. MEADER. The Uphaus case 
merely reaffirms the Nelson doctrine. 
And that leads me to use the Nelson case 
as an illustration of the damage we may 
do by failing to pass H.R. 3. 

States and municipalities for a long 
time have sought to protect their citi- 
zens from actions of sharp traders. I 
say to my friends from New York who 
oppose this measure that a municipal 
ordinance of the City of New York was 
struck down by New York courts on the 
doctrine of Federal preemption. The 
Kansas Packing Co. was permitted to 
comply with the Federal standard of 20 
percent of water in canned beef when the 
municipal ordinance of the City of New 
York provided that water content could 
not exceed 10 percent. I am saying that 
there are many services that are con- 
ceived by States and municipalities to 
be of benefit to their citizens, which 
will be impaired, if not wholly prevented 
by the extended application of the Nel- 
son preemption doctrine. When you put 
these State and local officials out of busi- 
ness what is going to happen? You are 
going to have one of two alternative re- 
sults. Either the public will go un- 
protected or the Federal Government will 
have to expand tremendously its staffs of 
inspectors, policemen and other enforce- 
ment officers to provide the public service 
that is now being rendered by States and 
municipalities. 

Now, what does that mean in terms of 
added personnel and the cost of these 
salaries and supporting facilities? I tried 
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of the Library of Congress to tell me how 
many people the States and municipal- 
ities employ today to protect the health 
and safety of their people and to help 
prevent dishonest business dealings. It 
could not come up with the slightest kind 
of answer. 

Let us take one field as an example. 
Let us take the field of subversive activi- 
ties. The Nelson decision as reaffirmed 
in the Uphaus case said this: The States 
may validly prevent subversion against 
the State of New York or against the 
State of Pennsylvania but they may not 
make it a crime to advocate the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States. Why? Because Pennsylvania 
has no legitimate interest in the preser- 
vation of the Government of the United 
States? No, not for that reason. I 
think the Court must concede that the 
State of Pennsylvania has an interest in 
the preservation of the Government of 
the United States of which the State of 
Pennsylvania is as much a part as is the 
Federal Government here in Wash- 
ington. 

The guarantee of a republican form of 
government for a State rests upon the 
Constitution of the United States; a 
State’s authority is derived from the 
Constitution of the United States and 
from its citizens, and it is a part of the 
Government of the United States. It 
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has a right to protect its existence by 
making it a crime to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or any part 
thereof by force and violence. The Su- 
preme Court did not say that it was none 
of the business of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to try to protect itself in that 
fashion. What did it say? It said since 
the Congress passed the Smith Act in 
1940 that area of protecting the Federal 
Government or the Government of the 
United States as distinct from the State 
of Pennsylvania had been preempted by 
Federal legislation, and, therefore, a 
statute of Pennsylvania passed in 1919 
was no longer valid and anyone could 
defy it with impunity. 

The result is that in the field of sub- 
versive activities we have only one 
agency to protect us, We have the FBI 
with 6,000 agents and a total personnel 
of 14,000, including their clerical force. 
But what did we have before Nelson? I 
sought and I got some Census Bureau 
figures today which show that as of last 
October the States, counties, and munic- 
ipal governments had 316,000 employees, 
public employees, engaged in law en- 
forcement activities, including clerical 
people. 

Until the Nelson decision we had the 
facilities of all of the States and their 
State police officers and the county 
sheriffs and city police departments and 
all the facilities of the State courts and 
all the State law enforcement procedures 
available to counteract subversive activi- 
ties. But the Nelson case reduced our 
force to 14,000 people in the FBI. 

That same principle applies to every 
State law, city ordinance, and regulation 
designed for the protection of the health 
and safety of our people and to prevent 
dishonest business dealings. If it is not a 
concern of this Congress to prevent re- 
duction of the force of people who are 
protecting the health and safety of the 
American people similar to the reduc- 
tion that was made as a result of the 
Nelson case in protecting us in the field 
of subversive activities, then I do not 
know what should arouse us to take ac- 
tion. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan one question. 
First of all, can the gentleman tell me 
how many actions have been brought in 
the States other than the Nelson case 
itself in the State of Pennsylvania which 
alleged seditious conduct against the 
United States? 

Mr. MEADER. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The truth is that the 
Nelson case stands by itself; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MEADER. I do not know, but I 
think the Nelson case was one instance 
where the State of Pennsylvania sought 
to use its State law to prevent subversive 
activities. The gentleman is asking me 


if I have reviewed all the State actions 


in the antisedition field or in treason 
cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] will con- 
tinue. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
fears of the results that will come from 
application of the Nelson doctrine of 
preemption by implication in my opin- 
ion are justified. That is the inevitable 
result of striking down State laws and 
municipal ordinances and putting out 
of business public officials now engaged 
in protecting the public. Look to what 
lengths the Supreme Court went in the 
Nelson case to find a legislative intent 
to preempt the field of antisubversive 
legislation. 

Does anyone who has served in this 
House with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SMITH] have the slightest 
idea that the gentleman from Virginia 
thought when he became the author of 
the Smith Act in 1940 that he was going 
to put out of business all of the State 
laws then in force or that might there- 
after be enacted, designed to protect us 
from antisubversive activities? Anyone 
knows that that was farthest from his 
mind. 

In a colloquy when this bill was up 
last year the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmitrH] confirmed that fact. I 
asked him if there was any legislative 
history on the Smith Act which would 
show what the intent of Congress was. 

I have in my hand a passage from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 29, 1939, 
page 10452, where the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Mr. May, was discussing this 
question with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. I quote from that 
debate the following: 

Mr, May. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SmirH. I will be pleased to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. May. I notice that the title just of- 
fered as an amendment provides penalties 
for conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment or to assassinate officers, or things of 
that sort. Is there any conflict in the 
penalty that is provided in the section re- 
ferred to that fixes the penalty and the 
various penalties that may be provided in 
the various States that have statutes on the 
same subject? 

Mr. Sirs. This has nothing to do with 
State laws. This provides penalties for vio- 
lations of this law. 

Mr. May. I understand it is a Federal 
statute, or will be when enacted; but I was 
just wondering if there was any more sever- 
ity to be exercised under this law than un- 
der the usual State law. 

Mr. Smire. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. May. What is the penalty provided? 

Mr. SMITH. If you will look at section 5, 
you will find the penalties prescribed for 
any violation of this act. 


Did the Supreme Court in construing 
the Smith Act and determining the in- 
tent of Congress and whether or not it 
intended to preempt the entire field of 
antisubversive legislation refer to the 
debates on the floor of the House? Did 
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they search the records of the commit- 
tees and their reports? No. 

How did they find what the intent of 
Congress was? They quoted from a 
speech by the President of the United 
States and a speech by the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Since when do executive officers deter- 
mine congressional intent? 

I ask you: If the Court can do what it 
did in the Nelson case and put out of 
business all the law-enforcement officers 
of the country and the facilities they 
have for the protection of our form of 
government, is there any doubt that that 
same Court may at some later time strike 
down State laws and ordinances in a 
variety of fields which have existed 
alongside Federal activities, and thus ex- 
pose the public to lack of protection in 
these fields that were thought important 
by local, State, and municipal legislative 
bodies? 

Let me point out one thing further: 
The States have been in this regulating 
business for a long, long time; and I say 
to you that it is perfectly conceivable 
that the Federal Government started 
with the structure that the States had 
built themselves and intended only to 
supplement what the States could not do, 
particularly where the matter involved 
interstate commerce and the crossing of 
State lines. And that is the theory of 
our Government. We leave to the States 
the greater part of the regulation of our 
lives and our property, laws of inherit- 
ance, marriage and divorce, property 
rights, contracts, torts, and police powers 
generally. The great bulk of the crim- 
inal law is in the States jurisdiction. 
The Federal Government has moved in 
to supplement that body of law by reach- 
ing the area that no State can reach, 
namely, that area of activity across State 
lines and dealings with foreign countries. 

I say to you this is a basic proposition. 
You will never face a more important 
one. There is great need for action on 
this measure, now. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not help but feel as I sat through this 
debate for the last 2 days that for the 
first time I think I understand how the 
Supreme Court can vote 5 to 4. It seems 
to me that with 32 lawyers voting on the 
Judiciary Committee, if we constituted 
the Supreme Court, the vote would be 
pretty much the same, because, as I re- 
call, the vote was 17 in favor and 15 
against H.R. 3. 

It is also true, as was indicated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] that sociological as well as legal 
problems are involved in H.R. 3. It is 
not my purpose to discuss the sociologi- 
cal philosophy behind H.R. 3, but to 
stand up and explain why I am against 
the bill. I would like to discuss it in 
inverse order, beginning with section 2. 

As I read the record of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the principal reason 
why H.R. 3 was introduced 4 years ago 
and 2 years ago was to take care of the 
decision in the Steve Nelson case. That 
was the biggest argument that could be 
advanced in favor of H.R. 3. 
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Now, I disagree with my learned col- 
leagues who indicate that the Uphaus 
case does not answer the problem that 
this bill seeks to solve, because, as I un- 
derstand it, the decision in the Steve 
Nelson case said in effect, or it was be- 
lieved to have said in the view of the 
general public, although it did not, that 
the States could not prosecute for sedi- 
tion where it was committed within the 
State. But now the Uphaus case says 
very categorically and unequivocally 
that the States can prosecute for sedi- 
tion or any other crime against the 
State, but they cannot prosecute for 
crimes committed against the Federal 
Government or the United States. 

I submit, if I may make this point, that 
if we listen to the eminent Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. 
Edgar Hoover, and we read his state- 
ments, we will not want the States in 
these United States to prosecute for se- 
dition against the United States of 
America because a conspiracy to over- 
throw the United States of America is 
not limited to any one State. The mo- 
ment we go in and apprehend one of 
the coconspirators in Pennsylvania we 
may permit a conspirator in California 
to escape. 

I submit that we in the Federal Gov- 
ernment have the FBI, we have the U.S. 
attorneys, and other investigative and 
enforcement agencies all eminently qual- 
ified to enforce any acts that are passed 
by this Congress where the United States 
is involved. 

My second point is that section 1 of the 
bill, as I understand it, has to be either 
prospective or retroactive. It cannot be 
one or the other or both. It has to be 
either prospective or retroactive. If it is 
prospective, if it looks to the future for 
any act of Congress that has to be passed, 
this bill is not necessary, because the 
Congress in passing any statute can al- 
ways place upon it a statement that Con- 
gress intends to preempt that particular 
field or that the Congress does not. So 
it has to be, Mr. Chairman, as I see it, 
retroactive. 

I submit that if any State in this coun- 
try passes a law that is identical to a 
Federal statute, and if that Federal 
statute has already been interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America, and has been held to be con- 
stitutional, and then after the enact- 
ment of H.R. 3 a State supreme court in- 
terprets the very same act passed by the 
State legislature, identical to the Federal 
act, but interprets it differently than did 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
then within the jurisdiction of that par- 
ticular State the interpretation placed 
upon that act, as long as it does not in- 
vade the province of interstate commerce, 
as long as it is not in conflict with any 
Federal law, is the law of that State. 

For these reasons especially and for 
others advanced during the debate by 
the opponents of this legislation, I ask 
this House to vote against H.R. 3. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no Objection, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the debate on the doctrine of Fed- 
eral preemption has been interesting, 
and the learned manner in which it has 
been carried on reflects the legal stature 
of the distinguished members of the 
Judiciary Committee and indeed the 
quality of the entire membership of this, 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. 

But no one in this Chamber is either 
fooled himself or is fooling another. 
Everyone knows that the real issue here 
is civil rights. H.R. 3 is the rock. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
the target. 

I cannot quarrel with my respected 
colleagues from the South, where pres- 
ently there is a spirit of bitterness to- 
ward the Supreme Court of the United 
States because of its disturbance of the 
status quo of a passing social order. 
That bitterness will dissolve, Mr. Chair- 
man, when the pains of passing from 
one order to another have been alle- 
viated by the experiences that come to 
all persons in the climate of brotherhood 
where the measure of one’s neighbor is 
by his worth and character. 

My colleagues from the South, gal- 
lantly fighting on the last foothold of 
what they know is a lost battlefield, 
have wrapped themselves in the brilliant 
robes of the dear old doctrine of Fed- 
eral preemption as they battle to the last 
drop of devotion for the continuance of 
the social order in which they believe 
and by which they have lived. Their 
strategy is superb. 

But they are not fooling themselves. 
They know that, no matter what label 
they give it, this is the civil rights battle 
of 1959 and that the strategy they are 
using is patterned exactly on that of the 
civil rights battle in the 85th Congress 
when trial by jury was the battlecry. 

I trust the Republicans from the 
North who are supporting H.R. 3 do not 
expect the people of the North to be any 
less intelligent than the constituents of 
our colleagues from the South who are 
pushing H.R. 3 as a means of reducing 
to size the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to give an enlarged power to 
the State courts. 

It was the Supreme Court of the 
United States that issued the mandate 
that in the public schools of our Repub- 
lic all children were on an equal footing 
and there should be no public schools 
closed to any children because of cir- 
cumstances of complexion or of faith. 
It is to the Federal courts that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States must 
look for implementing decrees to enforce 
its desegregation mandate. 

Treason against the United States is 
a crime against the Nation. When you 
make it a crime punishable in a State 
court and under State laws and inter- 
pretation by State courts you are open- 
ing the door for trial in a prejudiced at- 
mosphere and on the charge of being 
traitors, not to the State, but to the 
Nation, of those who in proper and 
peaceful ways seek to get for the Negro 
the exercise of his right to vote, and to 
have his children in the same public 
schools and universities as other chil- 
dren, and of those who by proper and 
peaceful ways seek to organize their 
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fellow workers so that in the new fac- 
tories of the South the workman by 
collective bargaining might have the 
same pay as his fellow worker in the 
North. 

No matter how he votes, each Mem- 
ber should understand clearly that he is 
voting on what may be the most impor- 
tant civil rights bill we will have in the 
86th Congress. A debate on the dear old 
doctrine of Federal preemption is just as 
interesting, in a college classroom dis- 
cussion, as the debate on trial by jury. 
But when the issue is civil rights people 
at home are not fooled. 

I earnestly hope H.R. 3 will suffer the 
crushing defeat it deserves. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. LOSER]. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, it is ob- 
vious that considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding has crept into this 
debate, and I would like, in the few min- 
utes allotted me, to emulate the exam- 
ple of the Ancient Mariner, and that 
is, just stop, take a sounding, and see 
how far off the course we have been 
blown. 

Now, H.R. 3 has a very limited area 
in which it shall operate, and that area 
is the concurrent jurisdiction that is 
conferred upon the Congress and the 
several States of the Union. I am sure 
that the vast majority of the Members 
of the House present are members of the 
bar, and they will understand just ex- 
actly what I am trying to say. 

Had there not been a departure from 
the announced rule of the Supreme 
Court in existence for over 100 years, 
there would have been no reason for 
the enactment of H.R. 3, and if I may 
refer to the language of Chief Justice 
Hughes, reported in 1937, you will un- 
derstand rather clearly the point that 
I am making: 

Under our constitutional system there 
necessarily remains to the States, until Con- 
gress acts, a wide range for the permissible 
exercise of power appropriate to their terri- 
torial jurisdiction, although interstate com- 
merce may be affected. Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 230 U.S. 352, 402. States are thus 
enabled to deal with local exigencies and to 
exert in the absence of conflict with Fed- 
eral legislation an essential protective power. 
And when Congress does exercise its para- 
mount authority, it is obvious that Con- 
gress may determine how far its regulation 
shall go. There is no constitutional rule 
which compels Congress to occupy the whole 
field. Congress may circumscribe its regu- 
lation and occupy only a limited field. 


Now, that is a statement of the law 
announced by Judge Hughes some 22 
years ago, and it is a reaffirmation of a 
decision of the Court rendered more 
than 100 years ago, and it is in this very 
limited field that H.R. 3 operates or has 
its existence. Prior to Hines y. Davido- 
witz, 312 U.S. 52, and Cloverleaf, and 
Nelson that followed, and for 100 years 
the Court held that when a congres- 
sional act was silent on intention to 
occupy the entire field and there was 
no conflict between the Federal act and 
the State act on the same subject, the 
State act was valid. So, beginning 
with the case of Hines back some years 
ago there was a departure from the rule 
announced in Sinnot against Davenport 
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wherein the Court held for the first 
time that by a rule of implication or by 
inference the Federal statutes had pre- 
empted the field, notwithstanding the 
fact there was not a word indicating the 
legislative intent in the act of Congress. 

As late as 1937, in Kelly against Wash- 
ington, the Court cited Sinnot against 
Davenport and stated: 

Where the State law is but an exercise of 
a reserved power, a repugnance or conflict 
should be direct and positive so that the two 
acts cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together. 


So, I repeat that this doctrine of pre- 
emption announced 100 years ago in 
Sinnot was abandoned in 1941 in the 
Hines case when a new policy of inter- 
pretation was developed, and it has been 
referred to as preemption by implica- 
tion or inference. The statute in ques- 
tion was a Federal alien registration act, 
and strangely enough it struck down a 
Pennsylvania act on the same subject. 
And, I would like to quote Justice Stone 
in dissenting in that case: 

But no words of the statute or of any com- 
mittee report or any congressional debate 
indicate that Congress intended to withdraw 
from the States any part of their constitu- 
tional power over aliens within their borders. 
The repeal of this legislation is not be be 
inferred from the silence of Congress in 
enacting a law which at no point conflicts 
with the State legislation and is harmonious 
with it. 


So, beginning with the Hines case, the 
new policy of interpreting silence by 
Congress as meaning that State laws 
should all be invalidated, even though 
the law in no manner conflicted with the 
Federal law, was announced and followed 
in Cloverleaf and Nelson. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is a 
member of the Bankruptcy Committee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and I 
should like to ask him a question con- 
cerning acts in bankruptcy anent this 
bill H.R. 3. The gentleman knows, for 
example, that under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act one may not be granted a 
discharge in bankruptcy more than once 
every 6 years. For example, the in- 
solvency law of the State of Arkansas 
provides for a discharge under a State 
proceeding, but there is no time limita- 
tion. The National Bankruptcy Act has 
no condition of preemption. Under 
H.R. 3 my question would be, Could a 
person get a Federal discharge today, not 
wait 6 years, and then go into the State 
of Arkansas in court concerning getting 
another discharge? 

Mr. LOSER. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary that under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Congress 
is vested with the authority to legislate 
in the field of bankruptcy, even though 
the State of Arkansas legislates in that 
field. If that act of the State of Arkan- 
sas is in hopeless conflict with the act of 
Congress it has no force and effect and 
H.R. 3 would have nothing whatsoever 
to do with it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr.CELLER. In the first place there 
is nothing in the Constitution which 
says that the Federal authority shall 
have excrusive jurisdiction. That is one 
of the concurrent powers. The States 
still do have rights in bankruptcy, and 
in the case I gave there was no conflict. 
The Arkansas statute says nothing 
about a limitation of years for discharge, 
has no condition of a limitation. The 
Federal statute says you can get a dis- 
charge only once every 6 years. So 
there was no conflict and there was no 
necessity to resolve any irreconcilable 
conflict. 

What are you going to do under those 
circumstances if you pass H.R. 3? Un- 
der H.R. 3 both would have jurisdiction 
and you would have this rather confused 
state. As I said, a man could get a 
discharge in the Federal Bankruptcy 
Court today and he could go into the 
State of Arkansas and get another dis- 
charge next year. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOSER. I should be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. I must take violent ex- 
ception to that last statement of my 
good chairman, that this bill if enacted 
would permit the States to pass a 
bankruptcy law. 

Mr. CELLER. The States have in- 
solvency proceedings. We do not have 
to use the word “bankruptcy.” But 
there are State insolvency proceedings 
in many States. 

Let me call to the attention of the 
gentleman the case of the International 
Shoe Co, against Pinkus, which dealt 
with exactly the situation I nave pre- 
sented. In that case, the Supreme 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Butler, a Justice who is not celebrated 
for his radical views, held that even 
though the Federal Bankruptcy Act did 
not specifically preempt the field, there 
was nevertheless an apparent purpose 
to exclude State regulation. Let me 
quote from the opinion: 

The purpose to exclude State action for 
the discharge of insolvent debtors may be 
manifested without specific declaration to 
that end; that which is clearly implied is 
of equal force as that which is expressed. 


This opinion was written in 1929, long 
before the Cloverleaf case and long be- 
fore the Nelson case. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that preemption through in- 
ferring the intention of Congress is well 
established and that without it we will 
have chaos in such commercially im- 
portant fields as bankruptcy and credi- 
tors’ rights. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not read the case 
and my chairman waited until now to 
bring it to my attention. But I think 
I know the problem and therefore can 
answer the gentleman. The Court prob- 
ably held, as it did in the Nelson case, 
that there was an implied intent on 
the part of Congress and therefore the 
Bankruptcy Act preempted the entire 
field and the State law had to fall. The 
Court doubtless did not get to the ques- 
tion of conflict since the decision turned 
on the question of preemption by im- 
plication. Under H.R. 3 under similar 
circumstances the Court would have to 
go into the question of whether there 
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was a conflict between the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act and the State insolvency 
law and if there is a serious conflict 
the Federal law prevails and the State 
act falls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER] 
has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, of course, 
it is always very refreshing to hear the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary expound the law. 

I should like to refer now to a state- 
ment made by the Chief Justice of the 
United States 140 years ago. John Mar- 
shall announced the rule of irreconcil- 
able conflict in Cohens against Virginia. 
It involved the lottery law of that great 
State. Here is what Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said: 

To interfere with the penal laws of a State 
where they are not leveled against the legiti- 
mate powers of the Union, but have for 
their sole object the internal government 
of the country, is a very serious measure, 
which Congress cannot be supposed to adopt 
lightly or inconsiderately. The motive for 
it must be serious and weighty. It would 
be undertaken deliberately and the inten- 
tions would be clearly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed. An act ought not to be construed 
as to employ this intention, unless its pro- 
visions were such as to render the con- 
struction inevitable. 


That is the only reason for H.R. 3. 
The real purpose and the effect of this 
legislation is to revert to the rule an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Marshall more 
than 140 years ago. Now I should like 
for just a minute to make some reference 
to the case of Uphaus against Wyman 
that was ruled last week, I believe, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It involved an act of New Hampshire. 
There was a contempt charge in which 
the accused was ordered to produce rec- 
ords dealing with subversion. So the 
Court held in that case, evidently in- 
tending to modify the Nelson decision, 
that the State of New Hampshire could 
protect itself from subversion. I would 
like for the chairman of the committee 
to listen to this for just a minute. This 
has to do with the Uphaus case. I 
think, as a gentleman who spoke just a 
little while ago said, the Uphaus decision 
merely tends to confuse the law and it 
is worse now than it was under the 
Nelson decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question 
at this point? 

Mr. LOSER. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman if I could have more 
time. Will the gentleman give me an 
additional 5 minutes? I will be happy to 
yield to him. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman is 
a hard dealer. My question is not worth 
that much. 

Mr. LOSER. I will say that I would 
be very happy indeed to yield to my 
colleague, but my time has expired. 
Would the gentleman yield me just one 
minute to make a statement? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am happy to 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman on that 
basis. 
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Mr. LOSER. I thank my colleague so 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
something about the Uphaus case which 
has been referred to here a time or two. 
In that case the Court held that the 
State of New Hampshire could protect 
itself from sedition. Think of that. 
Think of one of the States of the Union 
of the United States being told by the 
Supreme Court today, Lou are hereby 
authorized to protect yourself against 
sedition.” Think of this. To advocate 
that the State pass sedition laws to pro- 
tect just the State government is to 
propose that the State prosecutor be 
saddled with the absurd technicality of 
proving that a Communist was advo- 
cating the overthrow of the State gov- 
ernment and not the Federal Govern- 
ment, because if a State prosecution 
under the law of New Hampshire, as an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court, should 
take place and if there should be such a 
prosecution by that State and should 
it appear in the proof that not only was 
the subversion directed against the State 
of New Hampshire but it was directed 
against the United States, therefore, in 
that situation, the result would be that 
this Court would rule that that con- 
viction could not stand because under 
the decision in the Nelson against Penn- 
sylvania case it is a Federal case and the 
act of Congress, the Smith Act, has pre- 
empted the field. And when it appeared 
that there was evidence of subversion 
against the State of New Hampshire that 
conviction in that State under the State 
law would be reversed, the Court ruled 
that the prosecution should be in the 
U.S. district court. 

Mr. Chairman, that presents a rather 
ludicrous, and I would say a difficult, 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
rather than to enter into the debate that 
the legal minds of the House have had 
for the last day and a half I would rather 
leave the legal aspects for a moment and 
discuss it as I experienced thoughts on 
the subject 2 years ago while serving as 
a member of the Illinois General Assem- 
bly. At that time I was rather proud of 
my membership in the Illinois General 
Assembly, but I felt rather frustrated 
after 6 months of the session to find that 
there was very little that we could do 
except turn to Washington for instruc- 
tions and advice on how to run the State 
of Illinois. It all boils down to the think- 
ing which has crept into the American 
political scene, that the paternalistic 
Central Government in Washington is 
the only source from which all problems 
can be solved and from which all answers 
to problems can come. The State legis- 
latures no longer are anything but de- 
bating societies. Let me give you a blow- 
by-blow description of what a poor, frus- 
trated State representative feels like 
these days. We start with the highway 
program where the issue in Illinois, and 
I am sure in other States, is not where 
and how and in what manner we shall 
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build our highways, but how much 
money Illinois can spend in order to 
draw additional funds from the Federal 
Government. Then we go on into the 
problem of the general area of public aid 
or the welfare problems of the State. 
We find that the measures which State 
groups attempt to put into State law to 
correct abuses either in administration 
or policy in the State welfare programs 
will not meet with the approval of the 
experts of the HEW. So, because of the 
powers and of the all-knowing wisdom 
of the Federal Government, the State of 
Illinois, and I am sure others, find them- 
selves in the position of saying, Well, 
the Federal Government knows best. We 
will not make any changes in our own 
State laws.” Then I found myself in 
the rather interesting position 2 years 
ago of being told that the State of Ili- 
nois had to raise its fishing and hunting 
license fees from $1 to $3 a year because 
Federal authorities had requested addi- 
tional funds from the State in order to 
continue certain conservation practices. 
So we have even come to the point, as I 
saw it, where the Federal Government is 
regulating the fishing and license fees 
in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. KASEM. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to us what bearing that has on 
H.R. 3? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes; I will. I sat 
here all day yesterday listening to 
learned gentlemen debating the language 
of the Bill of Rights, and the only thing 
of which I was convinced was that it 
was perfectly possible for two brilliant 
lawyers to read the same sentence and 
arrive at different conclusions. What I 
am saying is that legislation of this type 
leads to decentralization of government. 

Mr. KASEM. The enactment of HR. 
3 would relieve the problem involving 
hunting licenses in the gentleman’s 
State. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes. The gentle- 
man wants that specific point clarified? 

Mr. KASEM. Yes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The point was 
that in order to receive or benefit from 
the spending of the Federal Government 
under laws which provide that the State 
conservation programs receive certain 
matching funds—I do not recall the 
formula, but that does not matter, the 
point is that the Federal authorities or 
the administrative personnel here in 
Washington forced the Illinois General 
Assembly to legislate this increase in the 
cost of State hunting and fishing li- 
censes. 

Mr. KASEM. And the gentleman 
feels that the enactment of H.R. 3 would 
relieve that situation? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Certainly it would. 
But the point I want to make is that 
it would mean less dependency upon cen- 
tralized government here in Washing- 
ton. That is the issue we have before 
us. The fundamental fact remains that 
government of the people is best ex- 
pressed in the proper concept of States 
rights. 

May I just point out that the fun- 
damental political philosophy involved 
is whether we believe in the principles 
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of home rule and States rights as the 
fundamental guardians of liberties in 
this country, or are we going to fall by 
the wayside as other nations have with 
a complete dependency upon a strong 
and all-powerful central government? 
That is the underlying philosophy of the 
discussion in regard to H.R. 3. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Does the distin- 
guished gentleman think it would be de- 
sirable to revive bills in the various 
States requiring the registration of 
aliens, requiring their regulation, or does 
the gentleman think it is desirable to 
leave it as it is in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No, sir; it belongs 
in the hands of the Federal Government. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Does the gentleman 
take the position that the enactment of 
H.R. 3 would revitalize those laws? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No; it would not. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Com- 
mittee, may I reemphasize that our 
consideration here this afternoon should 
not be distorted by injecting into the de- 
bate on this bill suppositions and fears 
that are completely without foundation. 
May I call your attention to the specific 
language in the bill which states that its 
purpose is to establish rules of interpre- 
tation covering questions of the effects 
of acts of Congress on State laws. If 
you will read on, it states specifically 
that no State law can be superseded be- 
cause the Congress has legislated in the 
same field unless the national law also 
provides, or unless the two measures 
cannot be reconciled, or they constitu- 
tionally stand together. 

This measure will, if enacted, halt the 
rapidly growing trend toward complete 
domination of State and local govern- 
ments by the huge Federal bureaucracy 
in Washington. 

May I point out that this was the orig- 
inal intention of the founders of our 
country who, in the true meaning of the 
10th amendment to the Constitution, 
said: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


In recent years, governmental court 
decisions have repeatedly permitted na- 
tional legislation to replace State legis- 
lation in fields where the State govern- 
ment has always provided ce to the 
people. 

I should like to point out that we have 
witnessed a steady encroachment of Na- 
tional Government authority over the 
affairs of the States and a concentra- 
tion and centralization of power in 
Washington. If the present trend of 
ever-growing National Government con- 
tinues, our State boundary lines will be- 
come meaningless lines on the map and 
our State legislatures will be reduced to 
harmless debating societies with no real 
power to act except with the blessing of 
some Federal bureaucrat. 

I emphasize that the historic principle 
of the division of governmental powers 
between our Central Government and 
our State governments is in serious jeop- 
ardy. Both State and National Gov- 
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ernments derive their powers from the 
same fundamental source—the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Under our 
Constitution, the National Government 
is not subordinate to the States nor are 
the States subordinate to the National 
Government. It is this traditional Fed- 
eral-State balance which underwrites 
our basic liberties and has made the 
United States the political, economic, 
and social leader of the free world. 

A frightening trend has developed in 
which many people feel that they must 
run directly to Washington for remedies 
to all governmental problems. I feel I 
have a moral obligation in debate on 
numerous appropriation measures and 
some of the socialistic spending schemes 
being advocated this session to remind 
the people of my district that Federal 
money is the most costly to the taxpayer, 
since the cost of administration is much 
greater at the national level than at the 
State level. 

We should be constantly aware of the 
fact that the National Government is 
rapidly wiping out the tax base on which 
local governments have founded their 
revenue structure; that the suction 
pump of the national income tax and 
other national taxes pull so much money 
into Washington that the States which 
rigidly maintain the principle of self- 
reliance are now hard pressed for funds. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the only practical method of pro- 
tecting the people of our country from 
domination by the National Government 
and its tremendous tax structure is to 
return powers and responsibilities to the 
States as the Founding Fathers of our 
Constitution intended it to be. 

It is obvious that when the Central 
Government continues to preempt State 
authority, we will have no alternative 
but to become a Nation of commuters 
racing back and forth from home to 
Washington, hoping to have our prob- 
lems solved by some pompous bureaucrat 
who rules over us with the power that 
only huge Government can possess. 

I cannot conceive how any conscien- 
tious clear thinking American public 
official can quarrel with the fundamental 
precepts expressed in States rights phi- 
losophy. The closer a government unit 
is to the people it serves, the more effi- 
cient is its service and more practical the 
control exercised over it. Local govern- 
ments refiect the wishes of the people far 
more effectively than the distant Federal 
Government in Washington. 

May I remind all of you when gov- 
ernment gets larger, the individual auto- 
matically becomes smaller. We must 
maintain the government of the people 
by restricting rather than enlarging the 
scope of Federal Government. In the 
traditional sense States rights and 
home rule are sacred foundations needed 
to preserve the liberties of our citizens. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield I wish to thank the 
gentleman for clearly stating what he 
thinks is involved in H. R. 3. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to section 
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1 of the bill. It was suggested on the 
floor of this House yesterday that the 
approval of this bill is the patriotic stand 
for people to take; that that is the stand 
which people should take who do not 
believe in overemphasis on the powers 
of the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree with that 
attitude. Many of us may feel exactly 
that way, and yet feel that this bill in 
its present form would create chaos and 
confusion; and that our higher duty was 
to oppose it. 

I agree with many of the statements 
expressed by those who favor this bill. 
I deplore the undue expansion of Federal 
power. I deplore any undue develop- 
ment of the power of the Supreme Court. 
I sympathize with the criticisms that 
have been made by the Committee of the 
American Bar Association and by the 
Committee of the Chief Justices of the 
States. 

But I do insist that this bill is retro- 
active, that it would create confusion; 
and I want to refer again to the ques- 
tion of who is supporting this legislation. 
In the Recorp yesterday on page 11490, 
I questioned whether the chief justices 
of the States were favorable to this bill. 
Since that time I have been in touch 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Justices who drew up the report that 
was referred to. He mentioned to me 
that he had testified recently on this 
subject before a Senate committee, and 
I shall refer to his testimony. It indi- 
cee that he is personally against this 

I refer to the testimony of Hon. 
Frederick W. Brune, chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of Mary- 
land on page 79 of the hearings this 
spring before the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. He testified: 

I was the chairman of a committee of the 
Conference of Chief Justices which sub- 
mitted a report last summer. * * + 

As I read the proposed section (identical 
with sec. 1 of H.R. 3), it would not be con- 
fined in its effect to acts hereafter passed. 
It might, therefore, cause a great deal of 
uncertainty and confusion in situations 
where “occupation of the field” has been 
held under statutes now on the books to 
exclude or supersede State law. This danger 
of confusion, particularly in labor matters, 
impresses me as so substantial as to make 
it desirable to limit the operation of the 
proposed general rule to statutes hereafter 
passed, and I think that it would be prefer- 
able to make appropriate, specific amend- 
ments to existing statutes wherever they 
may be deemed desirable. 


In other words, this distinguished 
jurist, whose report was relied on by 
the proponents, says that this bill is 
retroactive, that it would create con- 
fusion, and that the proper way to ap- 
proach this question is to take up the 
few decisions of preemption that we dis- 
agree with and correct the results of 
those decisions by specific legislation, 
case by case. 

Anything else, Mr. Chairman, is a 
meatax approach, it is an omnibus ap- 
proach. We are dealing with a doctrine 
of the courts that has been developed 
over a period of 100 or more years. I 
have too much respect for what the 
Supreme Court has done in this line of 
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eases during all of this period to think act. One punishment is enough. The 


that we are smart enough to substitute 
a mechanical rule of interpretation to 
replace these delicate adjustments. 
When we use this meatax approach, it 
is as though we called in a plumber to 
perform a brain operation. Weare using 
a sledgehammer instead of a scalpel. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KASEM]. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, you 
make it hard on a new Congressman 
around here. Here is a bill that just 
does not do practically anything accord- 
ing to the proponents. I have heard all 
kinds of talk about what this bill does 
not do. For a bill that does not do any- 
thing, I am amazed at the prodigious 
effort that is going on to get it passed, 
and the efforts that have been made in 
the past. 

It looks like I am going to have to 
look at the bill to see if it does anything 
or not. The bill says: 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, unless it specifically says so. 


I understand that the law has been 
that if the intent of the Congress has 
manifested itself by extensive legislation 
sufficient to show that we mean to regu- 
late that field, the court will so construe 
it. But now, if this thing is passed, we 
can preempt that field all we please. 
We can debate here for days on bills 
in a particular sphere of legislation, but 
we do not say anything about intent to 
preempt. The fact that we do preempt 
has no bearing. That is ridiculous. 
We know what the court is going to 
do—slap it down, as it properly should. 

The doctrine of implied consent is not 
some nebulous thing. Ninety percent of 
our transactions are done on implied 
consent. When you go into a grocery 
store you put the groceries in the basket, 
you go to the checker, and you do not 
have to sign a written contract. Is the 
court going to go by what we say is 
our intent or by what our actions clearly 
manifest as our intent? 

Some people are worried about big 
government. All you want to do here is 
pass a law that is going to allow every 
State in the United States to duplicate 
every law of the United States, if they 
want to, and it is not in conflict. We 
pass a law prohibiting an act and we 
put on ear penalty; but some of 
the Sta y not think that is enough. 
They pass the same law and put on a 
10-year penalty. It is not in conflict. 
You prosecute them twice. Why not? 
It is not again the law. The court has 
held it is two separate offenses even 
though it may be the same act. It is 
not legal double jeopardy, but it is actu- 
ally double jeopardy, and this Congress 
should not participate in it. I remember 
how shocked I was in law school to learn 
that such a thing could go on. I know 
how shocking it is when you tell a lay- 
man that that is the law. Yet we are 
encouraging that activity. I do not be- 
lieve there is any man in this House 
that is more apprehensive of the threat 
of communism than I am, but I do not 
hate Communists so bad that I want 
to see them punished twice for the same 


gentleman from Ohio gave the best illus- 
tration when he said they passed a 
severe law in Ohio relating to narcotics 
and the Federal authorities used that 
law in narcotics cases, after which many 
of the violators left the State. We have 
some of them in California. That is 
what disturbs me. This has been an 
area where the Federal Government has 
seen fit to go in and legislate so there 
will be clarity and uniformity through- 
out the United States, but now the Con- 
gress must say at the end of the enact- 
ment “We intend to preempt the field” 
irrespective of how clearly the legisla- 
tion itself shows that intention. 

Now, what will we have in the future? 
We will be confronted with amendment 
after amendment on which we wish to 
state that we mean to preempt the field. 
Are we going to be forced to put in a lot 
of legislation for the specific purpose of 
avoiding this kind of confusion? 

Take this business of the retroactive 
effect. Do you think all these things 
going on in the past will not be newly 
litigated on this so-called new rule of 
construction, which is not a new rule of 
construction but a rule of substantive 
law? Do you think they are not going 
to bring those cases back before the 
court, and do you think the court is not 
going to be confronted with H.R. 3 as a 
manifestation of Congress position? 
Are we not amending the very law of 
any extensive legislation that has ever 
been enacted by the U.S. Congress? I 
am not going into the legal history of 
this, because it has been gone into ex- 
haustively. You would think this was 
the Supreme Court, the way it has been 
argued. 

What justification can there be for 
supporting a proposal so fraught with 
ominous possibilities, that offers to 
remedy nothing—or at best, an imagi- 
nary evil? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SANTAN- 
GELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I oppose H.R. 3, a bill to establish rules 
of interpretation governing questions of 
ad effect of acts of Congress on State 
aws. 

This bill is a blunderbuss when all 
that is needed to chastise the Supreme 
Court is a paddle. This bill, in my 
opinion, upsets, unsettles, and under- 
mines, definite rules of construction 
when all that is needed is to amend the 
specific Federal statute involved in order 
to reverse what is considered to be a 
disagreeable and wrong decision. 
Whether a specific Supreme Court de- 
cision should be reversed is a question 
of legislative policy and consideration, 
and I do not discuss that subject. 

This bill, H.R. 3, introduced by the 
gentleman from Virginia adds a new 
section to chapter I of the United States 
Code and seeks to establish a new rule 
of interpretation governing questions of 
the effect of Federal statutes on State 
laws. This new rule would deny pre- 
emption to an act of Congress unless the 
congressional legislative act expressly 
grants preemption or unless there is a 
direct conflict between such act and a 
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State law. This rule of interpretation 
would apply to Federal statutes which 
have been passed and those which will 
be passed. In its application, this rule 
is retrospective as well as prospective. 
We Congressmen who are lawyers must 
approach this proposal from a legal as 
well as a political view. From a legal 
point of view, this bill is unnecessary and 
undesirable. It is undesirable not only 
because it will create confusion in areas 
of settled law, but also because it will 
fail to curb Federal power at State ex- 
pense. This bill, if enacted, will produce 
chaos in the legal relationship governing 
substantial areas of economic and polit- 
ical life. Legal chaos and confusion are 
the tools of communism. In the area of 
interstate commerce, where numerous 
State statutes operating in the same field 
as Federal statutes have been upheld, 
there would be a reappraisal and reliti- 
gation of these statutes. The same re- 
appraisal would apply in the area of 
agriculture, labor, and licensing. In or- 
der for Federal legislation to be effective, 
Congress would be required to enact 
legislation preempting the field and 
thereby ousting States from their juris- 
diction, whereas today the States are 
exercising power concurrently with the 
Federal Government. In the process of 
Congress declaring that Federal legisla- 
tion is intended to preempt the field, 
State statutes which have been upheld 
may fall. The Supreme Court; under 
the present rules of interpretation and 
construction, has gone far in respecting 
State action directed at preserving pub- 
lic order. It has upheld States in en- 
actment of labor legislation 4nd found 
that the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hart- 
ley law do not preclude, for example, a 
little Wagner Act in the State of New 
York, or all State legislation in the field 
of labor. When matters affecting public 
health and safety are involved, the Su- 
preme Court has sustained the States 
police power and upheld the right of the 
States to protect their people. Of 
course, where the Supreme Court has 
upheld the action of the police power, 
no clamor is heard that the Court has 
engaged in judicial legislation or had 
distorted the will of Congress. 

This bill is unnecessary because no one 
demonstrated the need to reverse the en- 
tire body of statutory law or the con- 
struction of statutes. The minority re- 
port to this bill indicates that a substan- 
tial part of the committee hearings was 
devoted to the issue whether a given 
situation required action of one sort or 
another. 

From a political point of view, we 
must determine whether we desire to 
bludgeon the Supreme Court to interpret 
a Federal or State statute in a manner 
which will conform to sectional or pop- 
ular prevailing views. We must also 
consider whether we want to accept an 
undesirable rule of construction only 
because court decisions have decreed 
that our Bill of Rights is a protection 
for unpopular and despicable charac- 
ters. We must not forget that our indi- 
vidual rights cannot be trampled upon 
and our traditional protections must not 
be destroyed in the understandable at- 
tempt to protect our people from harm 
and our Nation from wicked designs. 
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You gentlemen are aware that under 
article VI, clause 2, of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, the Constitution, the laws made 
in pursuance thereof and treaties, are 
the supreme law of the land. Under 
this system, our Nation has expanded 
and grown strong. It is truly a union 
of united States and not a confederacy 
to be dissolved at the whim or petulance 
of any 1 of the 49 States. 

Court decision has evolved several 
rules of interpretation. Federal legisla- 
tion has necessarily been held to be 
supreme in fields involving exclusive 
Federal power, such as in fields of for- 
eign relations, war, immigration and 
coinage. If this were not so, these 
United States would be like Europe with 
its barriers between countries, its in- 
trigues, its various monetary systems 
with cumbersome exchanges. 

A Federal act is also supreme where 
it expressly supersedes a State statute 
or declares a field subject to exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction. If this were not 
so, each State could by statute nullify 
Federal action and by its unilateral ac- 
tion cancel article VI, clause 2, of our 
U.S, Constitution. 

Where there is concurrent jurisdic- 
tion and Federal legislation is in direct 
and positive conflict between Federal 
and State law, Federal law necessarily 
is supreme. 

The proponents of this bill, it seems 
to me, do not quarrel with the foregoing 
rules of interpretation. They do, how- 
ever, quarrel with the Court’s inter- 
pretation that because there is involved 
a great national interest and concern, 
Congress when it legislated must have 
intended to preempt the field even 
though it did not expressly say so. The 
criticism should not be directed to the 
Supreme Court. The fault lies not with 
the Supreme Court, but with the in- 
artistic language contained in Federal 
legislation. Greater care should be ex- 
ercised in expressing the intent of Con- 
gress. 

It is no remedy to obliterate and to 
destroy all the case law which has been 
decided down through the years. There 
is a remedy in better legislative drafting 
and clarification of our intentions. Such 
a procedure is tedious and time consum- 
ing, but slowly effecting. ‘There is an 
old proverb which says, “He who goes 
slowly goes safely and far.” In trying to 
dictate to the Supreme Court, let us not 
rush heedlessly forward, but let us make 
haste slowly. 

Within the past several years I have 
seen Congress, when disturbed by court 
interpretation, pass legislation which 
corrected ambiguous language or clari- 
fied its intentions. By its action, Con- 
gress reversed particular court decisions 
the consequences of which Congress 
heartily disapproved. I refer to legisla- 
tion which barred unlimited access to 
FBI files and permitted partial inspec- 
tion only under limited conditions. Only 
yesterday the Supreme Court recognized 
the congressional intent to reverse its 
decision in the Jencks case. I also have 
reference to last year’s bill, H.R. 6239, 
which permitted prosecutions of persons 
mailing obscene literature at the place 
of distribution as well as at the point of 
deposit. 
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This method of reversing specific deci= 
sions, which Congress deems to be wrong, 
is appropriate and effective. It corrects 
the evil without impairing the good. It 
does no great harm. The approach of 
H.R. 3, in my opinion, is wrong. To 
adopt this rule of interpretation would be 
to take a wrong giant step toward pre- 
Constitution days and to chaos. It 
adopts not a rule of construction but a 
rule of destruction. 

One of the best statements I have seen 
was the statement of the AFL-CIO labor 
legislative representative, Mr. Harris. 
He testified before the Senate committee 
and I set forth his pertinent remarks: 


I will first discuss the application of sec- 
tion 1 generally, and will then consider its 
bearing on the fleld of labor relations which 
is our special concern. 


1. GENERAL EFFECT OF H.R. 3 


Article VI, clause 2, of the Constitution of 
the United States provides: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

This clause, which is known as the suprem- 
acy clause, embodies certain constitutional 
principles, and in addition, the Supreme 
Court has itself developed certain principles 
for determining or inferring the intention of 
the Congress on such issues as whether or in 
what circumstances State statutes will be 
permitted to operate in a field delegated by 
the Constitution to the Federal Government, 
The constitutional principles embodied in 
the supremacy clause would not and could 
not be affected by H.R. 3 or any other act of 
Congress, though the indications are that 
some, at least, of the backers of H.R. 3 fail 
to understand this. On the other hand, the 
rules for determining the permissibility of 
State legislation on a particular subject 
which rest on the presumed or inferred 
intention of Congress, can be altered by 
an act of Congress specifically declaring its 
intention. As regards this aspect of the mat- 
ter, the questions are what congressional in- 
tent H.R. 3 expresses, and what effect, if any, 
H.R. 3 would have on the rules for deter- 
mining congressional intention heretofore 
established by the Supreme Court. 

Constitutional principles: Article VI, 
clause 2, of the U.S. Constitution makes it 
quite clear that State action which con- 
travenes the Federal Constitution is invalid; 
and it is generally accepted that it is up to 
the Supreme Court to decide in cases brought 
before it whether particular State action 
does conflict with the Federal Constitution, 
Some of the constitutional restrictions on 
State power prohibit the States from acting 
at all in particular fields, such as entering 
into treaties with foreign nations, while 
others, like the due process and equal pro- 
tection clauses of the 14th amendment, pro- 
tect individuals against unfair treatment by 
the States. 

Three years ago, for example, the Supreme 
Court held that a provision of the charter of 
the city of New York requiring the discharge 
of any city employee invoking the privilege 
against self-incrimination is unconstitu- 
tional as in violation of the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment Slochower v. Board 
of Higher Education (350 U.S. 551 (1956) ). 
This decision, since it rests on the Court’s 
interpretation of the 14th amendment, could 
not be overturned by a simple act of Con- 
gress, but only by a constitutional amend- 
ment—or a change in the viewpoint of the 
Supreme Court. However, when a predeces- 
sor of S. 3 was discussed on the floor of the 
House of Representatives in April 1956, the 
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Slochower case was cited by several Members 
as demonstrating the need for that bill. 

More important, various Members of the 
House declared that they favored the bill in 
order to overrule the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the school segregation cases. 
The author of the original bill, Congressman 
SmuirH of Virginia, endeavored to correct 
these misapprehensions. He said (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 5, p. 6385): 

“The gentleman referred to the segregation 
case. The bill which I have before the Judi- 
ciary Committee has no relationship to the 
segregation case. The passage of that bill 
would have no effect on it whatsoever. I do 
not think it has any effect upon the New 
York schoolteacher case, either. 

Congressman SMITH later repeated the 
substance of these remarks at hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

Congressman SMITH is clearly correct that 
H.R. 3 would not and could not legalize State 
action in violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Hostility to the Supreme Court stem- 
ming from its segregation decisions seems, 
nevertheless, to account for much of the 
support for H.R. 3. 

Rules for determining the intention of 
Congress: The Constitution empowers the 
Congress to regulate certain fields, such 
as “commerce * * * among the several 
States,” without specifically barring State 
regulation. Here three different types of 
situations occur: (1) Congress may not have 
legislated at all or a particular subject, so 
that the question is whether a State is free 
to regulate it, Congress not having acted. 
The legal shorthand phrase employed for 
this situation is “the silence of Congress.” 
(2) Congress and one or more States may 
have legislated on the same subject, with 
the Federal and the State legislation being 
consistent, or at least not inconsistent. Here 
the issue is whether the States may regulate 
the subject concurrently with the Federal 
Government, or whether the Federal legisla- 
tion “preempts” or “occupies” the field. (3) 
Congress and one or more States may have 
legislated on the same subject, but with the 
Federal and the State legislation being mu- 
tually inconsistent. Here, too, the question 
is whether the States may regulate the sub- 
ject concurrently with the Federal Govern- 
ment. This last type of situation is some- 
times referred to as a conflict between Fed- 
eral and State law. 

In all three of these situations it is, in 
general, the intention of Congress as to 
whether State regulation shall be permitted 
that is controlling. If the Congress has ex- 
pressly stated its intention, that disposes of 
the matter. If Congress has not expressed 
its intention, the Supreme Court will itself 
determine the intention of Congress, apply- 
ing various rules and principles which the 
Court has developed for this purpose. H.R.3 
deals with these rules for determining the 
intention of Congress, when Congress has 
failed expressly to declare its intention. 

In order to determine what effects (if any) 
H.R. 3 would have on these rules, I will ex- 
amine the rules that the Court now follows 
in dealing with each of the three types of 
situation described above, and will consider 
the effects, if any, H.R. 3 would have on each 
of these rules. 

1. The cilence of Congress: In general the 
Court tends to uphold State legislation on a 
subject which Congress has not regulated at 
all, except that “the States have not been 
deemed to have authority to impede sub- 
stantially the free flow of commerce from 
State to State, or to regulate those phases of 
the National commerce which, because of the 
need of national uniformity, demand that 
their regulation, if any, be prescribed by a 
single authority” (Southern Pac. Co. y. State 
of Arizona, 325 U.S. 761, 767). 

In the case from which this quotation is 
taken, the Court, with Justices Black and 
Douglas dissenting, held invalid, as applied 
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to an interstate train, an Arizona statute 
prohibiting the operation within that State 
of a passenger train of more than 14 cars or 
a freight train of more than 70 cars. The 
subject of train length, the Court majority 
concluded, called for regulation on a uni- 
form national basis, if any. In other cases, 
however, the Court has upheld the applica- 
tion to interstate trains of State full train 
crew laws (Chicago RJ. & P. R. Co. v. Arkan- 
sas, 219 U.S. 453), and of State regulation of 
the weight and width of trucks passing in- 
terstate over its highways (South Carolina 
State Highway Dept. v. Barnwell Bros., 303 
U.S. 177, 184). 

We come then to the question of what 
effect H.R. 3 would have on the validity of 
State legislation, in a field open under the 
Constitution to Federal regulation but not 
specifically barred to State regulation, as 
respects a particular subject on which Con- 
gress has not legislated. When Congress- 
man SmurxH testified on H.R. 3 before the 
House Judiciary Committee in 1955, he filed 
with it a brief “as an additional explanation 
of my bill” (hearings, p. 23). This brief 
discussed at length the case of Southern 
Pac. Co. v. Arizona, adverted to above, and 
also the question of what effect the bill 
would have on the validity of State legis- 
lation dealing with subjects on which Con- 
gress has not regulated. But the brief 
reaches no conclusion on this point; it says 
it is a difficult and doubtful question. (See 
hearings, pp. 30-32.) Thus, evidently Con- 
gressman Smirn himself does not know 
whether his bill would apply at all where 
Congress has power to act but Nas not. 

Actually, according to its liberal language, 
H.R. 3 would not apply in such a situation, 
since it deals only with the effect to be given 
to an act of Congress in invalidating State 
legislation; and no act of Congress is in- 
volved in a silence-of-Congress case. At 
any rate, the bill seems to invite relitigation 
of many long-settled silence-of-Congress 
cases. 

2. Federal preemption: We come next to 
the situation where Congress has legislated 
upon a subject and a State has also legis- 
lated, but there is no direct conflict between 
the Federal and the State law, so that the 
issue is whether the Federal law !s intended 
to preempt the field. Such an issue may 
arise (1) where the State law is in all par- 
ticulars identical with the Federal (Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. v. New York State Labor 
Relations Board, 330 US. 767 (1947)); or 
(2) where the State law is identical with the 
Federal as respects the particular issue be- 
fore the Court though not identical in all 
other respects (Garner v. Teamsters, 546 U.S. 
485 (1953)); or (3) where the State law 
deals with a particular matter which is 
not squarely covered by a Federal statute 
dealing with the same general subject 
(United Construction Workers, etc. v. La- 
burnum Construction Corp., 347 U.S. 656 
(1954) ); or (4) where it is possible to allow 
State and Federal laws to operate concur- 
rently, as is usually the case with criminal 
statutes, even though they are not consist- 
ent with each other. All of these situations 
may be said to involve a question of Federal 
preemption, although the line between pre- 
emption, on the one hand, and conflict be- 
tween Federal and State law, on the other, 
is not always clear. 

In all of these situations the intention of 
Congress is decisive, and if Congress has 
clearly expressed its intention, that is the 
end of the matter. The Supreme Court has, 
however, devised a number of rules for ascer- 
taining the intention of Congress when no 
intention is expressly stated. Realistically 
the problem is sometimes rather to decide 
what Congress would have intended if it had 
thought of the problem. 

For example, if the Federal statute regu- 
lates a subject in precise detail, the Supreme 
Court tends to find that Congress intended 
to occupy the field to the exclusion of State 
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legislation. Again, if the subject is one in 
which the Federal interest is regarded as 
peculiarly dominant, the Court is more ready 
to find a congressional intention to preclude 
State regulation. Examples of the latter are 
sedition against the United States (Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 (1956) ) and reg- 
istration of aliens (Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 
U.S. 52). Further, the Supreme Court has 
sometimes said that there is a presumption 
that a Federal act is meant to occupy the 
field, unless it states otherwise (California 
v. Zook, 336 U.S. 725, 740 (1949)). Con- 
trariwise, however, the Court has also said 
(Cloverleaf Butter Co. v. Patterson, 315 U.S. 
148, 156 (1942)): 

“When the prohibition of State action is 
not specific but inferable from the scope 
and purpose of the Federal legislation, it 
must be clear that the Federal provisions 
are inconsistent with those of the State to 
justify thwarting of State regulation.” 

All of these are simply rules of statutory 
construction, or of divining the unexpressed 
intention of Congress. 

It is with these rules for determining 
whether or not a Federal act preempts the 
field, to the exclusion of State legislation, 
that the first section of H.R.3 deals. In fact, 
this is the only situation with which it ex- 
pressly deals. 

HR. 3 provides that an act of Congress shall 
not be construed as indicating an intention 
upon the part of Congress to occupy the 
field in which the Federal act operates, to 
the exclusion of all State laws on the same 
subject matter, unless (1) the Federal act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or (2) there is a direct and positive conflict 
between the Federal act and State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together. 

It is for the most part impossible to say 
what changes this bill would bring about in 
the preemption doctrines heretofore followed 
by the Supreme Court. As pointed out in 
the House Judiciary Committee minority re- 
port last year (p. 12): 

“The one type of situation in which H.R. 
3 would clearly eliminate judicially inferred 
preemption as a basis for nullifying State 
law is where the provisions of a State law 
are identical to the provisions of a Federal 
law.” 

Much support for section 1 of H.R.3 seems 
to derive from resentment at the Supreme 
Court’s holding in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 
350 U.S. 497 (1956), that the Federal legisia- 
tion dealing with subversion against the 
United States precludes concurrent State 
prosecutions for that offense. Yet it is not 
even clear that section 1 of H.R. 3, if it stood 
alone, would overturn the Nelson decision. 
None of the State statutes dealing with 
sedition against the United States are iden- 
tical with the Federal legislation on the sub- 
ject, so that the Court might well conclude, in 
the language of section 1, that there is a 
direct and positive conflict between the Fed- 
eral and the State sedition legislation so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together. 

While H.R. 3 would direct the Supreme 
Court not to find Federal preemption in one 
type of situation (i.e., where State and Fed- 
eral laws are identical), it is not clear what 
effect it would have in the other types of sit- 
uations discussed above. It is even difficult 
to say whether on balance section 1 of H.R. 3 
would result in expanded or contracted Fed- 
eral preemption. All that can be said with 
certainty is that it would invite relitigation 
of many issues. 

3. Conflict between Federal and State laws: 
Article VI, clause 2, of the Constitution pro- 
vides that in the event of a conflict between 
a valid Pederal statute and a State statute, 
the Federal law prevails. H.R. 3 could not, 
and does not purport to, change this consti- 
tutional principle. 

However, numerous borderline cases arise 
in which the courts are called on to decide 
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whether a particular Federal statutory pro- 
vision does or does not conflict with a par- 
ticular State law. During the last 75 years 
the Supreme Court has ruled on hundreds 
of cases where there was some measure of 
conflict, or at least of inconsistency, between 
Federal and State law, and the question was 
whether the degree of conflict necessitated 
invalidation of the State law. 

One formula for resolving these issues 
was stated as follows by the Supreme Court 
in Kelly v. Washington, 302 U.S. 1, 10; 58 8. 
Ct. 87, 92 (1937), quoted with approval in 
United Construction Workers, etc. v. Labur- 
num Construction Corp., 347 U.S. 656, 663; 
74 S. Ct. 833, 837 (1954): 

“When Congress does exercise its para- 
mount authority, it is obvious that Congress 
may determine how far its regulation shall 
go. There is no constitutional rule which 
compels Congress to occupy the whole field. 
Congress may circumscribe its regulation 
and occupy only a limited field. When it 
does so, State regulation outside that lim- 
ited field and otherwise admissible is not 
forbidden or displaced. The principle is 
thoroughly established that the exercise by 
the State of its police power, which would 
be valid if not superseded only where the 
repugnance or conflict is so ‘direct and posi- 
tive’ that the two acts cannot ‘be reconciled 
or consistently stand together’.” 

As respects its literal language, section 1 
of H.R. 3 does not deal with the question of 
conflict between State and Federal statutes, 
but only with the question of preemption 
of the field by a Federal act. However the 
line betwen the two is often shadowy, and 
one of the two formulas H.R. 3 employs for 
determining preemption; i.e., that there 
must be a direct and positive conflict, ete., 
is derived from the conflict cases quoted 
above. 

Here again, it is impossible to say what 
concrete effects H.R. 3 would have; and all 
that is certain is that it invites relitigation 
of many long settled issues. 

The 1958 Senate committee report on S. 
337 (now sec. 1 of H.R. 3), declares (p. 3): 

“The state of the law concerning the 
operations of State statutes, and their re- 
lationship to Federal statutes in the same 
field, is unclear. Unless some legislative 
action is taken, a substantial volume of liti- 
gation may result.” 

Actually as the report elsewhere recognizes 
(p. 2), these cases have been arising in sub- 
stantial numbers for some years; and in fact 
for many decades. In our view, however, 
section 1 of H.R. 3 would do nothing to re- 
duce the number of such cases arising in the 
future, while it would invite the relitigation 
of large numbers of cases heretofore de- 
cided, 

The 1958 report of the House Judiciary 
Committee likewise does not in our view 
make out a case in support of this bill; and 
in fact it discloses considerable ignorance 
with respect to the general subject. The re- 
port states (pp. 2-3): 

“Certain decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in recent years, par- 
ticularly those involving the regulation of 
commerce by both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, have nullified many State laws by 
the doctrine of Federal preemption. 

“These decisions have brought about 
widespread criticism that the Court has been 
indulging in judicial legislation by reading 
into statutes a legislative intent to occupy 
whole fields to the exclusion of State and 
local governments, In support of their po- 
sition, the proponents cite such cases as 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U.S. 497 (1956) ); 
Phillips Petroleum Company v. Wisconsin 
(347 US. 672 (1954)); Slochower v. the 
Board of Higher Education (350 U.S. 551 
(1956) ); Railway Employees’ Department v. 
Hanson (351 U.S. 225 (1956)); and Clover- 
leaf Company v. Patterson (315 U.S. 148 
(1942) ).” 
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Of the five cases thus cited, only the first 
and the last, i.e., the Nelson and Clover- 
leaf cases, have any relevancy to the state- 
ments they are cited to support. 

The Nelson case, as already noted, does 
involve preemption, though not regulation 
of commerce. 

The Cloverleaf case presented the issue 
whether Federal statutes regulating the 
manufacture, for sale interstate, of reno- 
vated butter, precluded concurrent regula- 
tion by the State of Alabama. The Court 
held by a vote of 5-4 that the Alabama regu- 
latory scheme was inconsistent with the 
Federal and must therefore fall. The Jus- 
tices voting to strike down the State regula- 
tion were Reed, who wrote the opinion, Rob- 
erts, Black, Douglas, and Jackson, while 
Stone, Frankfurter, Murphy, and Byrnes 
dissented. The Cloverleaf case is a typical 
preemption case in its subject matter, and 
the division of the Court in that case il- 
lustrates what is also typical of preemption 
cases, that the votes of the individual Jus- 
tices cannot be forecast on the basis of their 
general classification as liberal or conserva- 
tive. 

It is not clear whether H.R. 3 would pro- 
duce a different result in the Cloverleaf case. 
In its opinion in that case the Court major- 
ity stated the general rule on preemption as 
follows (315 U.S. at 156): 

“When the prohibition of State action is 
not specific but inferable from the scope and 
purpose of the Federal legislation, it must be 
clear that the Federal provisions are incon- 
sistent with those of the State to justify the 
thwarting of State regulation.” 

This formulation, it will be noted, is much 
the same as the latter half of H.R. 3. Wheth- 
er one agrees or disagrees with the Cloverleaf 
decision—and obviously it was a close case— 
it is a slim basis for enacting general legisla- 
tion like H.R. 3 15 years later, 

None of the other three cases cited are per- 
tinent to the discussion in the majority 
report, 

In the Phillips Petroleum Co. case the Su- 
preme Court held that the Federal Power 
Commission has authority under the Federal 
Natural Gas Act to regulate the rates charged 
by a natural gas producer which sells gas to 
interstate pipeline companies for interstate 
transportation and resale. The only issue 
was the scope of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion's authority under the Federal act. No 
State statute is so much as referred to in the 
opinion, and the decision has nothing to do 
with preemption or with conflict between 
State and Federal law. 

In the Slochower case, as already noted, the 
Supreme Court held that a provision of the 
charter of the city of New York requiring the 
discharge of any city employee invoking the 
privilege against self-incrimination is uncon- 
stitutional as in violation of the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment. As has also 
been pointed out, when a predecessor of H.R. 
3 was discussed on the floor of the House, in 
April 1956, Congressman HOWARD SMITH en- 
deavored to correct the misapprehension of 
some of the Members that his bill had some 
relation to the Slochower case, He said, “I do 
not think it has any effect upon the New York 
schoolteacher case, either.” Congressman 
SmirxH was entirely correct. The Slochower 
case does not involve preemption or conflict 
between State and Federal law but rests on 
the Supreme Court's interpretation of the 
14th amendment. It would not be affected 
by H.R. 3; nor could H.R. 3 be rewritten to 
affect it, since Congress is powerless to direct 
the Supreme Court how to interpret the Con- 
stitution, although it can direct it how to 
interpret Federal statutes. 

The minority views of the House Judiciary 
Committee, though in general a competent 
and scholarly job, likewise reflect the mis- 
apprehension that the Slochower case has to 
do with preemption and would be affected by 
H.R. 3 (see Minority Views, p. 10). 
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In Railway Employees“ Department v. 
Hanson (851 U.S. 225 (1956)), the Supreme 
Court held, unanimously, that the 1951 
amendment to the Railway Labor Act allow- 
ing union shop agreements between rail- 
roads and unions of their employees, not- 
withstanding any law of any State to the 
contrary, does not violate the Federal Con- 
stitution and is within the constitutional 
power of Congress; and hence that it over- 
rides the so-called “right-to-work” law of 
Nebraska. The Federal statute specifically 
permits union shop agreements Notwith- 
standing * * * any other provisions of this 
act, or of any other statute or law of the 
United States, or Territory thereof, or of any 
State.” Thus, in that statute Congress has 
expressly stated its intention to override 
conflicting State law, so that the only ques- 
tion before the Court was whether the Fed- 
eral law was valid. Criticism of the Hanson 
decision thus must rest on the theory that 
the Supreme Court should have held uncon- 
stitutional the Federal statute in question, 
which would be a curious position for the 
House Judiciary Committee to take. Quite 
evidently, however, the committee majority 
had no notion what the Hanson case was 
about. 

The supporters of section 1 of H.R. 3, 
seem to be under an erroneous impression 
with regard to the general attitude and 
philosophy of the Supreme Court Justices 
over the years with respect to the problem 
of concurrent state regulation of matters 
subject also to Federal regulation. The 
Supreme Court’s holdings over the last few 
years in the school segregation cases, in vari- 
ous cases involving civil rights issues under 
the Constitution (such as the Slochower 
case), and in the Nelson (State sedition law) 
case, seem to have created the impression in 
the minds of many Congressmen that the 
Court as at present constituted is more given 
to invalidating State law on the grounds of 
Federal preemption or conflict with Federal 
law than was formerly the case. I do not 
believe, however, that any student of Su- 
preme Court history would agree with this 
conclusion, 

Most State legislation which is challenged 
in the Supreme Court as in conflict with the 
principles of the Federal system, or on the 
grounds of Federal preemption or of con- 
flict with Federal statute, involves State reg- 
wiation of manufacturing (such as the proc- 
essing of agricultural products), or of the 
shipment of agricultural products (such as 
oleomargarine or diseased cattle), or of rail, 
bus, or truck transportation, or, finally, vari- 
ous types of business taxes which are 
claimed to burden interstate commerce un- 
duly. Most of the challenges to this State 
legislation come, therefore, from business or 
commercial interests, There are, it is true, 
a number of cases in which unions have 
challenged State legislation on grounds of 
Federal preemption or of conflict with Fed- 
eral law, and a somewhat smaller numer of 
cases in which employers have challenged 
State labor relations legislation on these 
grounds, (Bethlehem Steel Co. v. New York 
State Labor Relations Board, 330 U.S. 767 
(1947) and Guss v. Utah Labor Relations 
Board, 353 U.S. 1 (1957) are examples of such 
employer challenges.) These cases are, how- 
ever, relatively few in number as compared 
with those involving State regulation of bus- 
iness and commerce; and as brought out in 
more detail below the Supreme Court has 
found Federal preemption in only a very 
narrow area in the labor relations field. 
Few, if any, of the preemption or conflict 
cases involve any issue of civil rights, for the 
reason that these issues are normally dis- 
posed of under the Constitution rather than 
under any Federal statute. 

Also, as I indicated earlier, the general cat- 
egorization of a justice as liberal“ or con- 
servative” is an unsafe guide as to what his 
attitude will be on preemption. In general 
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however, judges regarded as liberal tend to 
uphold State regulations of business or com- 
merce which are challenged on grounds of 
Federal preemption or of conflict with Fed- 
eral law, while conservative judges tend to 
invalidate them. Thus, it was Black and 
Douglas who, dissenting, voted to uphold the 
validity of the Arizona train length law; 
while the conservative Court presided over 
by Justice Taft in the 1920's probably went 
furthest in invalidating State legislation. 
Again, this February, when the Court divided 
sharply over the validity of a State income 
tax on interstate operations of a foreign cor- 
poration, those voting to uphold the tax were 
Warren, Black, Douglas, Clark, Harlan, and 
Brennan, while Frankfurter, Whittaker, and 
Stewart dissented. Northwestern States 
Portland Cement Co. v. Minnesota, decided 
February 24, 1959. 

However, in some quarters at least there 
seems to be growing awareness of the dan- 
gers of the shotgun approach embodied in 
H.R. 3. We are pleased to note that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association now endorses the posi- 
tion we have long taken on this bill, viz, that 
if the Supreme Court in any particular deci- 
sion misinterprets the-intent of Congress 
with respect to Federal preemption, the 
proper course is for the Congress to amend 
the statute involved, rather than to seek to 
deal with the matter through a general bill 
such as H.R. 3. 

A bar association resolution, adopted on 
February 24, 1959, by its house of delegates, 
states: 

“Whereas recent decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in cases involving National and 
State security and with particular reference 
to Communist activities, have been severely 
criticized and deemed unsound by many re- 
sponsible authorities; and 

“Whereas problems of safeguarding Na- 
tional and State security have been exposed 
or created thereby which this association 
feels would be best solved by the careful 
study of each decision, and the prompt en- 
actment of sound amendments to existing 
laws within the constitutional powers of the 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this association recom- 
mend to the Congress the prompt and care- 
ful consideration and study of recent deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court and the 
preparation and passage of separate amend- 
ments to the laws involved so as to remove 
any doubt as to the intent of the Congress, 
and to remedy any defect in the existing law 
revealed by the decisions.” 


2. EFFECT OF H.R. 3 ON LABOR RELATIONS 


I come now to the question of what effect, 
if any, H.R. 3 would have on the particular 
subject of labor relations. 

The Federal Government has in the Taft- 
Hartley and other statutes regulated labor 
relations affecting interstate commerce in 
very considerable detail. Not a single State 
has labor relations legislation which wholly 
follows the Federal legislation on the sub- 
ject. Thus, we might expect a large meas- 
ure of Federal preemption in the field of 
labor relations, and that its decisions would 
have virtually ousted the States from this 
field. 

However, this is not entirely the case. 
The Supreme Court has held that the Fed- 
eral statute provides the exclusive remedy 
as respects the civil preyention of unfair 
labor practices not involving violence 
(Garner v. Teamsters, 346 U.S. 485 (1953) ) 
and damage suits arising out of such unfair 
labor practices (San Diego Building Trades 
Council v. Garmon, No. 66, October term 
1958, decided April 20, 1959). It has like- 
wise held that the Federal procedures for 
resolving union representation issues are 
exclusive (Bethlehem Steel Co. v. New York 
Labor Relations Board, 330 U.S. 767 (1947) ). 
On the other hand, the Supreme Court has 
held that the States may exercise concur- 
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rent authority as respects the civil preven- 
tion of unfair labor practices involving 
breaches of the peace (Auto Workers v. Wis- 
consin Board, 351 U.S. 266 (1956)); the 
criminal punishment of breaches of the 
peace or other misconduct taking place dur- 
ing labor disputes, and suits for damages for 
unlawful conduct occurring during such 
disputes (United Construction Workers v. 
Laburnum Construction Corp., 347 U.S. 656 
(1954); Auto Workers v. Russell, 356 U.S. 
634 (1958) ). 

It is thus evident that H.R. 3 is not likely 
to result in greatly expanded State author- 
ity in the field of labor relations, since the 
States have concurrent authority in a good 
deal of that field at present. As noted, no 
State has a labor relations law which is en- 
tirely consistent with the Federal law, and 
under the supremacy clause of the Con- 
stitution, and under the terms of H.R. 3 also, 
the State laws are inoperative at least inso- 
far as they are inconsistent with the Fed- 
eral law. The Supreme Court has also held, 
however, in a unanimous decision, that the 
States may not undertake the prevention of 
unfair labor practices (other than those in- 
volving breaches of the peace) even if the 
State law happens to be identical with the 
Federal as respects the particular situation 
at issue (Garner v. Teamsters, 346 U.S. 485 
(1953)). Speaking through Justice Jack- 
son, the Court said (346 U.S. at 490-491): 

“Congress did not merely lay down a sub- 
stantive rule of law to be enforced by any 
tribunal competent to apply law generally 
to the parties. It went on to confide pri- 
mary interpretation and application of its 
rules to a specific and specially constituted 
tribunal and prescribed a particular pro- 
cedure for investigation, complaint and 
notice, and hearing and decision, including 
judicial relief pending a final administra- 
tive order. Congress evidently considered 
that centralized administration of specially 
designed procedures was necessary to obtain 
uniform application of its substantive rules 
and to avoid these diversities and conflicts 
likely to result from a variety of local pro- 
cedures and attitudes toward labor con- 
troversies. * * * A multiplicity of tribunals 
and a diversity of procedures are quite as 
apt to produce incompatible or conflicting 
adjudications as are different rules of sub- 
stantive law.” 

The question thus arises whether H.R. 3 
would validate a State law dealing with the 
civil prevention of unfair labor practices as 
respects its application to a particular situa- 
tion as to which the State law is identical 
with the Federal. As regards the first test 
of H.R. 3, ie., whether the Federal act con- 
tains an express provision indicating an in- 
tention on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field of civil prevention of unfair labor 
practices, the Taft-Hartley Act does not con- 
tain such a provision, even though it is quite 
clear from the legislative history of the act 
that the Congress in fact intended to occupy 
the field. A provision that the remedies be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
were to be exclusive, which was contained 
in the Wagner Act, was dropped from the 
Taft-Hartley Act, not for the purpose of per- 
mitting concurrent State jurisdiction over 
the civil prevention of unfair labor practices 
but because Taft-Hartley provides for tempo- 
rary injunctions and for damage suits against 
unions in the Federal district courts in 
certain situations. The conference report 
states (Rept. No. 510, 80th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 52): 

“The House bill omitted from section 10(a) 
of the existing law the language providing 
that the Board’s power to deal with unfair 
labor practices should not be affected by 
other means of adjustment or prevention, 
but it retained the language of the present 
act which makes the Board's jurisdiction ex- 
clusive. The Senate amendment, because of 
its provisions authorizing temporary injunc- 
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tions enjoining alleged unfair labor practices 
and because of its provisions making unions 
suable, omitted the language giving the 
Board exclusive jurisdiction of unfair labor 
practices, but retained that which provides 
that the Board’s power shall not be affected 
by other means of adjustment or prevention. 
The conference agreement adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment.” 

It would be anomalous if this chance 
dropping of the express provision in the 
National Labor Relations Act that that act 
was intended to occupy the field were to 
result, contrary to the clear intention of 
Congress, in concurrent State authority. 

As respects the second standard in H.R. 3, 
that there be “a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together,” the critical question, as re- 
spects the labor relations fleld, is whether 
this criterion requires consistency between 
the entire Federal act and the entire State 
act, or only that the State law be consistent 
with the Federal as respects the particular 
case, If the latter view be taken, H.R. 3 
would result in increased concurrent State 
authority over the civil prevention of unfair 
labor practices; and also over the determina- 
tion of union representation proceedings. 
It would in effect permit the States to han- 
dle labor disputes or representation proceed- 
ings affecting commerce in any situation 
where their law is consistent with the Fed- 
eral law. 

However, it is not at all clear that H.R. 3 
would establish concurrent State jurisdic- 
tion over the prevention of unfair labor 
practices, in situations where the State law 
is the same as the Federal. As is generally 
true with respect to H.R. 3, all that is pos- 
sible to say with assurance is that it invites 
relitigation of the issue. 

It is of course always open to the Congress 
to reconsider the question whether the 
States should exercise concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over labor disputes (not involving vio- 
lence) covered by the Federal act. In fact 
the Congress is concurrently considering this 
issue: The Kennedy-Ervin bill approved by 
the Senate last Saturday night provides for 
& limited measure of concurrent State ju- 
risdiction. Without going into the merits of 
this particular provision of Kennedy-Ervin, 
we are emphatically of the view that if 
Congress is disposed to undertake some re- 
adjustment of Federal and State jurisdiction 
over labor relations it should proceed by 
way of a bill dealing specifically with labor 
relations, and not by any such general 
measure as section 1 of H.R. 3. A rifle is 
more accurate than a shotgun. 


CONCLUSION 


In the view we take, the enactment of 
H.R. 3 would be undesirable for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1, Its principal motivation seems to be to 
rebuke the Supreme Court for its decisions 
on segregation and civil liberties. Although 
as far as we can see the bill would in fact 
have no effect on Supreme Court decisions 
in these fields, we are not sympathetic with 
this motivation, 

2. It is impossible to predict what effects 
the bill would have in fields where it would 
apply. The only thing that is certain is 
that it invites relitigation of innumerable 
long settled issues. 

3. As respects labor relations specifically, 
while we are not happy about the present 
distribution of authority in this field be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is unlikely that H.R. 3 would, from 
our standpoint, effect any improvement. In 
any event, a general bill of this sort is a 
poor way to go about dealing with the prob- 
lem of the proper division of responsibilities 
between the Federal Government and the 
States in the labor relations field. 

I urge the defeat of H.R. 3. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Gusser]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of addressing 
what to me is a very significant question 
to both the proponents and the op- 
ponents of this bill. I would like the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
for the proponents, and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr], for the op- 
ponents, to answer this question for me, 
if they possibly can. I know that law- 
yers are used to telling their witnesses 
to answer “Yes” or No,“ but in this case 
it is a farmer asking the lawyers to say 
“Yes,” “No,” or “The issue is in doubt.” 
I think the question can be answered 
that briefly. 

Assume that the State of California 
passes a law making the death penalty 
mandatory where a defendant is guilty 
of selling narcotics. Assume further that 
the narcotics which were sold were 
shipped across a State line to the de- 
fendant in violation of a Federal law. 

Now, under the rule in the Uphaus case 
and without the enactment of H.R. 3, 
could the death penalty be inflicted by 
the State of California in this case? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I can only say that so 
long as the precedent established in the 
Nelson case remains the law of the land 
and parenthetically, the Uphaus deci- 
sion did not materially affect the Nelson 
decision—the answer to your question is 
in doubt, 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I only have 2 minutes, 
and I wanted the gentleman from New 
York to answer. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think we are in agree- 
ment. Under a very recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, the man could be 
prosecuted in both, and it would not in- 
volve double jeopardy. That is a deci- 
sion about 2 weeks old. 

Mr. GUBSER. Your answer is that 
the death penalty could be inflicted in 
California in the case mentioned? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no question 
about what the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana said. 

That has nothing to do with the case, 
though. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3. 

My interest in this important legisla- 
tion goes back to the 84th Congress when 
I first introduced a bill similar to the 
measure (H.R. 3) now under considera- 
tion. My bill, H.R. 19, was reintroduced 
on the first day of the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. 

In spite of what its opponents may say 
to the contrary, this legislation is no 
innovation. Its purpose is to bring 
about a return to a time-honored cri- 
terion of legislative interpretation, 
wherein a State law is deemed to be valid 
as long as it is not in direct conflict with 
a Federal law on the same subject. If 
enacted into law, it will permit concur- 
rent jurisdiction in order that a State 
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law, where not in conflict with the Fed- 
eral act, also can be enforced in the State 
courts for the protection of the State and 
its citizens. 

The rule of law which H.R. 3 advo- 
cates was first used by the Supreme 
Court over 120 years ago in the case of 
Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264, 443), 
and it was consolidated as a rule in the 
1842 case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 
1). In the latter decision, Justice Mar- 
shall specifically pointed out that in 
order to be nullified a State law must 
“interfere with, or be contrary to, the 
laws of Congress.” 

This conflict test was probably best 
expressed in Sinnot v. Davenport ((1859) 
22 How. 227, 243), where the criterion is 
stated to be: 

In the application of this principle of 
supremacy of an act of Congress in a case 
where the State law is but the exercise of 
a reserved power, the repugnance or con- 
flict should be direct and positive, so that 
the two acts could not be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together. 


As late as 1937, this doctrine was 
again enunciated in Kelly v. Washing- 
ton (302 U.S. 1, 10). 

After 100 years of usage, however, the 
eanon of judicial interpretation set down 
in Cohens against Virginia was cast in 
discard by Justice Black in 1941 in the 
case of Hines v. Davidowitz (312 US. 
52, 67). In dissenting, Justice Stone 
held to the old rule and wrote: 

But no words of the statute or of any 
committee report or any congressional de- 
bate indicate that Congress intended to 
withdraw from the States any part of their 
constitutional power over aliens within their 
own borders, The repeal of this legisla- 
tion is not to be inferred from the silence 
of Congress in enacting a law which at no 
point conflicts with the State legislation and 
is harmonious to it, 


Beginning with the case of Hines 
against Davidowitz, however, the Court 
has seen fit to follow its original rule 
of interpretation or ignore it as its fancy 
seems to dictate. A rule of interpreta- 
tion which has so erratic a career is no 
longer a rule but a mere whimsy. In 
the legislation now under consideration, 
we seek to restore it to the status of a 
rule. Let me emphasize that this rule 
was devised originally by the Court it- 
self and not by Congress. Congress 
seeks only to remind the Court of the 
stability it once possessed by providing 
a rule of construction as a future guide 
for the Court with regard to the question 
of preemption. 

As we all know, there are many in- 
stances where there are both State and 
Federal enactments on the same subject, 
each legislative act operating within its 
proper sphere. There are also cases in 
which the Supreme Court, even in the 
absence of conflict, has held that Fed- 
eral law supersedes State law. 

For instance, the Court held in 1942 
that an Alabama law regulating sani- 
tary standards for renovated butter in 
intrastate commerce was invalid because 
a Federal law existed which gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to inspect renovated butter in interstate 
commerce. In this case, the Supreme 
Court did not find that there was a 
direct and positive conflict between the 
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Federal and State laws, and it did not 
hold that the two could not be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together. In- 
stead, the Court merely ruled that the 
Federal law had destroyed by implica- 
tion the law of the State. 

The case which most urgently pointed 
up the need for the Court to return to 
its original rule of interpretation was 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson (1956), 350 U.S. 
497. In this decision, the U.S. Supreme 
Court held that the Smith Act super- 
seded the Pennsylvania Sedition Act in 
spite of the contentions of the author 
of the act, our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman Howarp SMITH, that its 
legislative history shows that the Federal 
law was intended to complement and 
not supplant existing State laws on the 
same subject. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to how the Court’s recent decision— 
June 8, 1959—in the case of Uphaus 
against Wyman affects the Nelson case. 
Although the Uphaus ruling may modify 
the Nelson decision, it certainly does not 
reverse it nor does it present a clear-cut 
explanation of the Court’s current inter- 
pretation of the preemption doctrine. 
Therefore, the recent decision further 
reiterates the dire need for the return 
of the Court to its original rule of in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
H.R. 3. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the opportunity to speak on 
this legislation. Before going into the 
statement that I would like to make 
about H.R. 3 perhaps it might be weil to 
revert to the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary a few moments ago with reference 
to the law of bankruptcy. As I under- 
stood the question of the chairman it 
was whether or not States could pass 
bankruptcy acts and have them enforced. 
I think there can be no question in the 
minds of lawyers about that because in 
the section 8 of article I of the Consti- 
tution we find these specific words set- 
ting forth the powers of the Congress: 

To establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States. 


The chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary in support of his argu- 
ment informally presented to me a 
case entitled International Shoe Co. 
against Pincus, which came to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas. It is 
reported in 278 U.S. 261. That case 
very clearly held this—and that is the 
ratio decidendi of the decision: 

A State is without power to make or en- 
force any law governing bankruptcies that 
impairs the obligations of contracts or ex- 
tends to persons or property outside its 
jurisdiction or conflicts with the national 
bankruptcy law. 


Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman read- 
ing the headnotes or the decision? 

Mr. WHITENER. That is the head- 
note. But if the gentleman would like 
to hear the same language again I will 
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read from the body of the decision. On 
page 265 the Court said this: 

States may not pass or enforce laws to in- 
terfere with or complement the bankruptcy 
act or to provide additional or auxiliary 
regulations, 


And they cite in support of that propo- 
sition 8 or 10 previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Now to get back to the facts in this 
particular case—I think I can state 
them without reference to the decision: 
A creditor with a claim of less than $500 
and who was therefore ineligible to 
bring the debtor into Federal bankrupt- 
cy court reduced his claim to judgment. 
The next day, in the State courts of 
Arkansas the debtor came in to the 
State court under the insolvency pro- 
ceedings prescribed by the law of Ar- 
kansas. The creditor was not permitted 
to participate or did not participate in 
the proceedings. The money came into 
the hands of the receiver appointed by 
the State court. The creditor then 
brought his action in the State court to 
collect the amount of his judgment. 
The case found its way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The Court held that 
nothing in the State law could impair 
the obligation of the contract or in any 
way release the obligation owed by the 
debtor to the creditor. 

As I understand it; that is the basic 
law of the land. I know that there are 
cases where the courts have held that by 
reason of participation of the creditor 
in the State proceedings, the creditor 
will be barred in further proceedings by 
reason of the doctrine of estoppel. But 
that does not enter into the merits of 
this decision. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3 is a badly 
needed legislative proposal. The prob- 
lem which it will meet is one of great 
import. I was interested to hear the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KASEM] 
say he understood this bill would do 
nothing and he could not understand 
why some of us were so energetic about 
it when, after all, it was merely whistling 
into an empty barrel. Well, I read with 
great interest the minority views which 
the same gentleman signed in which he 
said exactly what he now attributes to 
the proponents. This confusion which 
the opponents seemingly seek to create 
is a needless sort of thing. 

As to the bill itself, section 1 is noth- 
ing more than a codification of the basic 
rule of statutory construction enunci- 
ated by the Supreme Court in Sinnot v. 
Davenport, 22 Howard Reports, at page 
227 (1859). The Supreme Court of the 
United States has reaffirmed that basic 
concept over 110 times. I say to these 
gentlemen who have been hurling chal- 
lenges, and particularly to my friend, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kasem], and my distinguished and 
learned chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], that they can- 
not cite to this House a single case in 
which the State courts of their own 
States have failed to recognize the basic 
principle that there are areas where the 
Federal Government has a right to pre- 
empt the field, There is no doubt about 
it except when we come to these deci- 
sions based entirely upon political and 
social expediency which we are so ac- 
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customed to get from the nine black- 
robed gentlemen in that magnificent 
palace across the street. 

I was interested to find that my home 
State has been very consistent—and not 
with any club over its head—in recog- 
nizing the law as it is. Since 1922 the 
North Carolina Supreme Court in at 
least 13 cases, the last of which was de- 
cided on June 12 of this year, and which 
is not yet printed in the permanent, 
bound volumes of the State supreme 
court, has steadfastly adhered to the 
doctrine that in the field of concurrent 
jurisdiction where the Federal Congress 
has invaded or taken over the field the 
State must give way. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining time 
allotted to me I shall be compelled to 
refrain from yielding further to my col- 
leagues due to my desire to present 
in greater detail my thoughts on the 
pending legislation. It is my hope that 
the Members will bear with me. 

Mr. Chairman, section 1 of H.R. 3 
is the only portion of the bill before us 
which seems to have aroused any con- 
troversy or argument. This section, con- 
trary to the arguments of its opponents, 
is not a complicated legislative pro- 
posal; nor is there any reason for reason- 
able doubt as to its meaning. Its lan- 
guage explains itself. It merely pro- 
vides: 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such Act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such 
Act contains an express provision to that 
effect, or unless there is a direct and posi- 
tive conflict between such Act and a State 
law so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. 


The questions which have arisen dur- 
ing our committee hearings and during 
the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives may be briefly stated as follows: 

First. Is there a need for H.R. 3? 

Second. Would H.R. 3 be unconstitu- 
tional because of alleged invasion of the 
exclusive power of the courts to con- 
strue Federal legislation? 

Third. Has the U.S. Supreme Court 
been guilty of misconstruing congres- 
sional intent under the so-called pre- 
emption doctrine? 

Fourth. In Federal laws where there 
is no express statement of congressional 
intent should there be a presumption of 
congressional preemption, or should it 
be presumed that Congress intended that 
the States exercise their concurrent leg- 
islative power? 

Fifth. Should Congress make the 
broadside approach contained in section 
1 of H.R. 3 in meeting the asserted need 
for a general rule of construction, or 
should it be done piecemeal on a case- 
by-case basis? 

Sixth. If the latter approach were 
taken, would it be practical and feasible 
for Congress to examine all existing laws 
and redefine the intent of Congress in 
each of such Federal statutes? 

The preemption problem arises under 
article VI of the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides: 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pur- 
suance thereof; and all Treaties made, or 
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which shall be made, under the Authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 


When we consider this constitutional 
provision in conjunction with the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
provides the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the S respectively, or to 
the people,” we the genesis of the 
principle of dual sovereignty in certain 
areas, 

The supremacy clause—article VI of 
the Constitution of the United States— 
was the subject of great debate in the 
Constitutional Convention and in sub- 
sequent State constitutional conventions 
convened for the purpose of ratifying 
the Federal Constitution. In comment- 
ing upon this clause the Federalist Pa- 
pers have this to say: 

The powers delegated by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the 
State governments are numerous and indefi- 
nite. The former will be exercised princi- 
pally on external objects, as war, peace, ne- 
gotiation, and foreign commerce. The pow- 
ers reserved to the several States will extend 
to all the objects which in the o 
course of affairs concern the internal er 
and prosperity of the State. 


The ratification of the Constitution 
was bitterly fought in many States be- 
cause of the “supremacy clause.” New 
York ratified it by a margin of 3 votes 
(30-27) ; Virginia by 10 votes in a con- 
vention ‘of 168 members; Massachusetts 
by 19. In New Hampshire the vote was 
57-46; in Rhode Island, 34-32. These 
represent only a portion of the number 
of the bitter contests over ratification of 
the Constitution in the several States in 
the period immediately following the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Now I would like to address myself to 
the questions which I have heretofore 
stated that the legislation presents. In 
doing so I shall be extremely brief due to 
time limitation, but I hope that the 
membership of the House will give seri- 
ous consideration to the various ques- 
tions and what I recommend as the 
appropriate answers. 

First. Need for the bill: Even though 
the Supreme Court as early as 1859 in 
Sinnott v. Davenport, 22 How. 227, laid 
down the test of supercession, which was 
adhered to faithfully by the Supreme 
Court until recent days, we find that the 
courts of the land have strayed away 
from this salutary rule of construction. 
In that case the Court stated: 

We agree that in the application of this 
principle of supremacy of an act of Con- 
gress in a case where the State law is but 
the exercise of the reserve power, the re- 
Pugnance or conflict should be direct and 
positive so that the two acts could not be 
reconciled or consistently stand together. 


Since that decision this rule has been. 
cited with approval by the Supreme 
Court of the United States over 110: 
times, and it was understood by law- 
makers and judges alike that this con- 
cept constituted an integral part of the 
law of the land. 
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The need for legislation arises because 
of the failure of our Supreme Court to 
adhere to this proper rule of statutory 
construction which it had established 
through a century of its history. Had 
this rule not been recently abandoned 
when the Court felt it expedient to do 
so there would be no need for the pro- 
visions of section 1 of H.R. 3. 

Legislators must legislate in the light 
of their knowledge, and our knowledge 
of recent wanderings from established 
rules of construction by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court offer convincing and co- 
gent proof of the need for enactment of 
section 1 of H.R. 3. 

Second. Constitutionality of H.R. 3: 
It is my considered opinion that there 
is a total lack of merit in the contention 
that this legislation would be unconsti- 
tutional because it invades the exclusive 
power of the Court to construe acts of 
Congress. The Supreme Court itself has 
positively eliminated any doubt as to the 
authority of Congress to correct a ju- 
dicial interpretation of a prior statute 
or to set up rules of construction for 
future actions that might arise under 
existing law or hereinafter created law. 

In the case of Stockdale v. Ins. Co., 87 
U.S. 323 (1873), the Supreme Court 
stated: 

Both in principle and authority it may be 
taken to be established, that a legislative 
body may by statute declare the construction 
of previous statutes so as to bind the courts 
in reference to all transactions occurring af- 
ter the passage of the law, and may in many 
cases thus furnish the rule to govern the 
courts in transactions which are past, pro- 
vided no constitutional right of the party 
concerned is violated. 


It is, therefore, apparent that H.R. 3 
merely enacts into statute law the rule 
of construction set forth in Sinnot v. 
Davenport, 22 How. 227, and does not in 
any way violate constitutional provi- 
sions, 

Third. Construction of preemption 
doctrine by Supreme Court: Recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, most of 
which have already been mentioned to- 
day in debate, clearly point to a path of 
destruction of valid and constitutional 
State legislation under the so-called doc- 
trine of preemption. Some of these cases 
are: Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 
(1956); Phillips Petroleum Co. v. Wis- 
consin, 347 U.S. 672 (1954); Slochower 
v. Board of Higher Education, 350 U.S. 
551 (1956); Railway Employees Depart- 
ment v. Hanson, 351 U.S. 225 (1956); 
Cloverleaf Co. v. Patterson, 315 U.S. 148 
(1942). 

The extension of this destructive doc- 
trine of preemption has been of such a 
consistent pattern as to require imme- 
diate action by the Congress to bring it 
toa halt. To permit an extension of this 
erosive doctrine without legislative in- 
tervention seems clearly to constitute a 
serious dereliction on the part of Con- 
gress. 

Fourth. Presumption of congressional 
intent: The next question relates to 
whether there should be a presumption 
of intent to preempt the field by Con- 
gress in the absence of express words to 
that effect in a Federal statute. I feel 
very strongly that unless there is a direct 
and positive expression of intent or a 
condition which brings the Federal and 
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State laws into unquestionable irrecon- 
cilable conflict there should be a pre- 
sumption in favor of validity of State 
laws in that area of permissible dual 
sovereignty. 

The entire problem which H.R. 3 seeks 
to eliminate has been brought about by 
the unwarranted presumption on the 
part of the Supreme Court in several in- 
stances that Congress intended to pre- 
empt certain fields of the law when the 
statutes being construed did not express- 
ly so state and were not clearly in irrec- 
oncilable conflict with the State law. 

No one can question that the Federal 
Congress under the express terms of the 
Constitution has fields of exclusive leg- 
islative jurisdiction. Our problem 
arises by reason of the failure of Federal 
courts to consistently recognize that 
there is likewise a field of complete 
sovereignty with the several States. 

There is also that third field of dual 
sovereignty which presents the problem 
that causes us today to be considering 
H.R. 3. Unless affirmative action is 
taken by the Congress it is my fear that 
the area of dual sovereignty will be 
rapidly whittled down to such a point 
that the States and the people will be 
deprived of the rights granted to them 
by the Constitution through the medium 
of ill-advised judicial decisions by the 
Federal courts. 

It seems patent to me that the pre- 
sumption should be contra to preemption 
and in favor of validity of State legisla- 
tion in a dual sovereignty area. To hold 
otherwise would be to stretch the su- 
premacy clause out of its proper propor- 
tion and bring chaos into the internal 
regulation of State matters. 

Fifth. The general approach rather 
than case-by-case approach: It would be 
utter folly to undertake to correct the 
situation now confronting the courts and 
the legislators of this Nation by the 
piecemeal approach which the oppo- 
nents of H.R. 3 advocate. There should 
be a general rule of construction appli- 
cable to all existing statutes as well as 
all statutes hereafter enacted by the Fed- 
eral Congress. The principle hereto- 
fore referred to and stated so well in 
Stockdale against Insurance Co. fully 
supports the validity of the enactment 
of a general rule of construction rather 
than the case-by-case approach which 
the opponents of H.R. 3 recommend. 

Sixth. Examination of all existing 
Federal statutes: The opponents of this 
legislation further contend that Con- 
gress should examine all existing Federal 
law to determine whether in each par- 
ticular situation the States should be 
deprived of their constitutional concur- 
rent powers. This argument is based 
upon a fervent desire on the part of our 
colleagues who oppose this legislation 
to defeat it in toto. Iam sure that they 
feel that if this approach should be un- 
dertaken there could be no effective 
resolution of the problem at hand. 

It is respectfully submitted that there 
is no basis for their contention. This is 
true for the reason that H.R. 3 merely 
places upon the statute books the identi- 
cal rule of construction adhered to by 
the Federal and State courts of the 
United States for approximately 100 
years. The same rule of construction 
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was applicable and was within the con- 
templation of previous Congresses when 
the various statutes now found in our 
United States Code were made the law 
of the land. It should not be presumed 
that preceding Congresses were unaware 
of this well-established rule of statutory 
construction at the times when the 
myriad of laws were then promulgated 
and enacted. Therefore, it cannot be 
reasonably contended that H.R. 3 does 
violence to or changes any existing law. 

If preceding Congresses intended to 
preempt the field at the time of enact- 
ment of the laws now on our books this 
can be determined by judicial interpre- 
tation as the courts in each case 
brought hereafter seek out the legisla- 
tive intent. If such intent is not mani- 
fest, then by determining whether the 
Federal law is in direct and positive con- 
flict with State laws in the same general 
area of legislation the Court may readily 
come to a proper determination of the 
issue. This places no burden upon the 
Court which the Court has not had and 
recognized since the adoption of our 
Constitution. Nor does it take away from 
any citizen any constitutional rights or 
privileges which that citizen now has 
or has had under and by virtue of the 
laws of the land. H.R. 3 in no way 
touches upon or affects, nor could it 
legally do so, the constitutional rights 
or privileges of any person or group of 
persons. 

Dual sovereignty is real. I have done 
a considerable amount of research to 
satisfy myself as to the origin of this 
erroneous abandonment of our time- 
honored principles of statutory construc- 
tion. As far as I have been able to as- 
certain it was given birth and nurtured 
solely and exclusively by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In my own State of North Carolina in 
a multiplicity of cases our State supreme 
court has carefully recognized the limi- 
tations upon its constitutional jurisdic- 
tion where there is a preemption of the 
field. 

In the case of Hill v. Seaboard Airline 
Railway Co., (180 N.C. 428, at 430), the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, quoting 
from South Carolina v. United States, 
(199 U.S. 110), had this to say: 

We have in this Republic a dual system 
of government—National and State—each 
operating within the same territory and 
upon the same persons, and yet working 
without collision, because their functions 
are different. There are certain matters 
over which the National Government has 
absolute control, and no action of the State 
can interfere therewith, and there are others 
in which the State is supreme, and in respect 
to them the National Government is power- 
less. To preserve the even balance between 
these two governments and hold each in its 
separate sphere, is the peculiar duty of our 
courts. * * * In other words, the two gov- 
ernments—National and State—are each to 
exercise their powers so as not to interfere 
with the free and full exercise by the other 
of its powers, 


In another case, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank v. Federal Reserve Bank 
(183 N.C. 546, at 553), decided in 1922, 
then Chief Justice Clark of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court had this to say: 

The U.S. Constitution, article VI (sec. 2), 
provides that the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws made in pursuance there- 
of, “shall be the supreme Law of the Land; 
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and the Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or 
Laws of any State to the Contrary notwith- 
standing.” In the matter before us the act 
of Congress which provides that no exchange 
shall be allowed by the Reserve bank for re- 
mitting for the collection of amy check by 
any bank is in direct conflict with the stat- 
ute of this State authorizing the paying bank 
to remit a lesser amount than the face 
amount of any check paid by it if presented 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. In this con- 
flict of authority the Federal law is su- 
preme. 


In the recent case of Allen against 
Southern Railway Co., International As- 
sociation of Machinists, et al. the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, in an 
opinion by Justice Bobbitt again recog- 
nized the basic principle set forth in sec- 
tion 1 of H.R. 3. In that case the court 
held that by reason of the Railway La- 
bor Act (64 Stat. 1238, 45 U.S. C. A., sec. 
152), the provisions of the North Caro- 
lina Right-to-Work Act were ineffective 
as to carriers and their employees be- 
cause Congress in that field of interstate 
ecommerce “has preempted the field” and 
that since the North Carolina act was in 
conflict with Federal legislation the Fed- 
eral legislation “superseded the North 
Carolina Right-to-Work Act.” 

In the case of Willard against Huff- 
man, decided on June 12, 1959, the North 
Carolina court has reiterated the same 
proposition. Among other North Caro- 
lina cases to the same effect are: Aircraft 
Co. v. Union, 247 N.C. 620 (1958) ; Con- 
stantian v. Anson County, 244 N.C. 221 
(1956); Hudson v. R. R., 242 N.C. 650 
(1955); Surety Corp. v. Sharpe, 236 N. C. 
35 (1952); Leggett v. College, 234 N.C. 
595 (1951); Williams v. Gibson, 232 N.C. 
133 (1950); S. v. Whitaker, 228 N.C. 352 
(1947); Taylor v. Motor Co., 227 N.C. 365 
(1947); McGuinn v. McLain, 225 N.C. 
750 (1945); Ervin v. Conn, 225 N.C. 267 
(1945); and Bank v. Federal Reserve 
Bank, 183 N.C. 546 (1922). 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the 
North Carolina State courts are no more 
or less diligent than the State courts 
throughout our Nation in the recognition 
of proper areas of legislative jurisdiction 
of the State and Federal Governments 
and the limitations thereon. I am 
equally convinced that the courts of all 
of our sovereign States have been equally 
eareful to give full obedience to the rules 
of statutory construction which have 
been universally understood by students 
of the law for more than a hundred 
years. I have cited incontrovertible evi- 
dence in previously cited cases from the 
supreme court of my State that there 
has been no confusion on the part of the 
courts other than the Federal courts as 
to the proper rules of construction where 
the question of dual sovereignty is in- 
volved. Should this salutary and worth- 
while condition be further confused by 
the failure of Congress to take the simple 
step now available to it in bringing about 
judicial harmony between the local and 
Federal courts? 

I believe that those who support H.R. 
3 and assist in converting this judicial 
rule of construction into positive and 
substantive law of the land will make a 
noteworthy contribution to the cause of 
the proper administration of justice in 
our country. 
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The unbridled trampling of the rights 
of the States and the gratuitous whit- 
tling away of the power and influence 
of State legislatures and judicial tribu- 
nals is the most direct approach to the 
centralization of power in Washington 
to the injury of the people of America. 
The time is at hand to stop this devas- 
tating course of action if we are to con- 
tinue to exist and operate as a union of 
several sovereign States. 

While constitutional rights of the 
individual eitizens cannot validly be 
affected by this or any other legislative 
act of the Congress the enactment of 
H.R. 3 will surely contribute to the 
preservation of the constitutional prin- 
ciples of concurrent jurisdiction. Its 
enactment into statutory law will in- 
directly result in the preservation of the 
basic principles of our Constitution 
which were envisioned at the time of the 
adoption of article I, section 8; article 
VI; and the 10th amendment of our 
Federal Constitution. 

This legislation is worthy of your sup- 
port. As one who has worked for two 
sessions of Congress with the other 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
and as the author of H.R. 2235, a bill 
identical to section 1 of H.R. 3, I ear- 
nestly solicit your most serious and 
earnest consideration of this effort to 
bring back into proper focus the rules 
governing harmonious: construction of 
State and Federal statutes. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose H.R. 3. The more we consider 
this bill which has been debated in the 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, the 
more we see how utterly destructive and 
chaotic this legislation would be to our 
whole Nation. 

This bill was conceived out of dissat- 
isfaction over the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the case of Pennsylvania v. Nel- 
son, 350 U.S. 497 (1956). In that case, 
the highest eourt of the State of Penn- 
sylvania ruled that the Pennsylvania 
antisedition statute may not be applied 
to punish a person for subversive activi- 
ties directed against the United States. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
affirmed that decision, but specifically 
said it. was not ruling om the use of the 
State statute so far as concerns sedition 
against.the State. 

H.R. 3 seeks to deal with the Nelson 
case in two ways: Section 1 of the bill 
would adopt a rule of construction that 
no State law shall give way to a Federal 
law unless Congress has specifically de- 
clared that Congress “occupies the field 
in which the Federal law operates, and 
to the exclusion of all State laws,” or 
there is such “direct. and positive“ con- 
flict. between the State and Federal law 
that “the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together.“ Section 2 
of the bill would. specifically allow a 
State to prosecute any person on the 
charge of subversive activities against 
the U.S. Government. 

The section 1 technique is like swat- 
ting a fly with an atomic bomb. It would 
apply a rule of construction that Con- 
gress. never intended to thousands of 
statutes now on the books. It would 
produce chaos in the legal relationships 
of virtually every area of our political, 
economic, and social affairs. It would 
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disrupt. well-established relationships 
between Federal and State power and 
activities. 

One of the most startling aspects of 
H.R. 3 is that no one—whether among 
those who support this bill, or among 
those who oppose it—can predict all of 
the possible results which this bill might 
cause. There are no standards, no 
guidelines, no bases for predicting what 
is likely to happen if H.R. 3 becomes 
law. To enact this bill is to set. the 
ship of state afloat upon an uncharted 
Sea 


This bill pretends to pay lip service 
to article VI, clause 2, of the United 
States Constitution, which says that the 
laws of the United States shall be the 
supreme “aw of the Land.” But it at- 
tacks the very spirit underlying that 
article. In the name of States rights 
it would fragmentize the Federal sys- 
tem. It would do so for no good pur- 
pose, because the proponents have 
failed to show any real need for such 
sweeping, retroactive legislation. It is 
wholly untrue that the courts of this 
country have applied the preemption 
doctrine in wholesale manner to deprive 
the States of their concurrent powers 
of legislation. On the contrary, in nu- 
merous cases where the courts have been 
faced with arguments of conflict be- 
tween Federal and State authority, the 
courts have upheld the State laws. 

If Congress wants to reverse any par- 
ticular court decision which upheld 
Federal laws over a State statute, the 
Congress should do so by legislation 
directed to the particular issue involved 
in that case. There is no need, or rea- 
son, or logic, in doing so by a bill that 
would apply in an unpredictable man- 
ner to thousands of statutes and create 
confusion and wasteful litigation for a 
generation or more. 

There are at least two fundamental 
fallacies in section 1 of HR. 3: The bill 
assumes, first, that when past Congresses 
enacted the thousands of statutes which 
comprise the vast body of Federal law, 
the legislators specifically intended the 
areas covered by those statutes to be 
governed or affected by conflicting and 
overlapping State laws; and second, that 
future Congresses will permit future leg- 
islation to be subjected to the same 
result. 

The proponents of this bill are wrong 
on both counts. 

For over 150 years, Federal laws have 
been enacted within the framework of 
a legal system which recognized the doc- 
trine of supremacy and preemption of 
Federal statutes. It is neither logical, 
nor right, nor sound legislation, to adopt 
this bill now and thereby say that re- 
gardless of the facts or the purposes to 
be accomplished by each law, all past 
laws shall be treated as though that legal 
system never existed. 

Second, if this bill is enacted, T pre- 
dict that when major Federal laws, par- 
ticularly regulatory laws, are enacted in 
the future, Congress will insert provi- 
sions to exempt such legislation from the 
rule of construction contained in H.R. 3. 
Congress will do this, not because of any 
opposition to the State laws, but simply 
because of fear of nullifying the Federal 
law, if such exemption is omitted. 
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Thus, State laws that would easily be 
sustained in the courts would be fre- 
quently invalidated by Congress merely 
because of the anxieties that this bill 
would generate. 

As one who has for a long time sup- 
ported the protection of civil rights, and 
opposed racial segregation, and other 
forms of discrimination, I have been 
fearful concerning the effects that H.R. 
3 might have in enabling the continua- 
tion and spread of such discrimination. 
I fear such possibility, even though the 
author of H.R. 3, and many of the dis- 
tinguished Congressmen who support it, 
have stated that this bill would have no 
such effect. 

However, the uncertainties inherent in 
the broad and vague language of this 
bill are so great that no one seems able 
to predict the eventual consequences of 
this bill. Although the bill undoubtedly 
could not affect those civil rights which 
rest upon the Constitution, it is not so 
clear that the bill will not affect those 
civil rights which rest upon Federal 
statutes. Furthermore, I gravely fear 
that in some States which adhere to 
racial segregation as “a way of life,” 
State sedition statutes will be used to 
harass those who insist on their civil 
rights and oppose segregation and other 
forms of racial discrimination. False 
and irresponsible accusations of “subver- 
sion of the established way of life” could 
be used under such State statutes to 
perpetuate racial segregation. There- 
fore, despite the disclaimers by the sup- 
porters of H.R. 3, I remain gravely afraid 
that this bill may affect the civil rights 
of colored people and other minority 
groups in many ways that we cannot 
now foresee. 

I oppose section 1 of H.R. 3 in its en- 
tirety, both in its retroactive features 
and in its prospective operation. Its 
future operation can be dealt with by 
careful draftsmanship in future bills. 
But its retroactive effect is simply a 
manifestation of bull in the china shop” 
irresponsibility. At the very least, we 
should eliminate the great evil of its 
retroactive operation. Therefore, I urge 
that section 1 be amended by inserting 
the words “enacted after the enactment 
of this section” immediately following 
the words “No Act of Congress“, in line 
7 on page 1 of the bill. Such an amend- 
ment will make clear that the bill would 
not affect legislation already enacted by 
Congress, and that it would apply only 
to such legislation as Congress hereafter 
may enact. If Congress desires the pro- 
posed rule of construction to be appli- 
cable to particular existing laws, Con- 
gress could easily reenact such legisla- 
tion, or amend such previous laws spe- 
cifically. The amendment I suggest 
would simply eliminate the blunderbuss 
approach of burning down the whole 
town in order to warm your toast. 

I turn now to section 2 of H.R. 3. 

It is clear, both under the Nelson case 
and also under the case of Uphaus 
against Wyman, which the Supreme 
Court decided on June 8, 1959, that the 
States have power to punish subversion 
directed against the State governments. 
But I am opposed to having 50 States 
and thousands of county and municipal 
law enforcement agencies each individu- 
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ally authorized to investigate and prose- 
cute persons on charges of subversion 
against the U.S. Government. 

The problem of subversion against the 
National Government is a national, not 
a local, problem, In fact, in many re- 
spects it is a problem with international 
implications. State and local statutes 
on this matter would not aid, but in- 
stead would hamper, national efforts to 
combat subversion against our country. 
Investigation and prosecution by State 
or local officials may result in premature 
disclosurse of investigative efforts that 
are being conducted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Mr. John Ed- 
gar Hoover, the Director of the FBI, long 
ago warned that such State and local 
activity would gravely injure FBI in- 
vestigations. 

I am confident that the National Gov- 
ernment is fully able to cope with the 
threat of sedition and subversion against 
the U.S. Government. We do not need, 
nor can we afford to have, parallel State 
and local laws on the same subject. 

Moreover, the whole subject of sub- 
version is an extremely delicate matter. 
It has too often been used as a basis for 
persecution based on personal spite. It 
is essential that the power and official 
responsibility for the investigation, ap- 
prehension, and prosecution of those 
charged with subversion and treason 
against the U.S. Government should be 
centered in the experienced hands of 
Federal law enforcement officers, rather 
than in State and local officials who lack 
such experience and who are often sub- 
ject to the pressures of local animosities 
and community hysteria. 

It should be remembered, also, that 
many State subversion and sedition 
statutes are vague and ambiguous. They 
lack adequate safeguards against petty 
persecution and denial of civil liberties. 
By authorizing the use of these statutes, 
this bill would open up a whole Pandora’s 
box of denial of fundamental rights of 
due process and civil liberties. 

Congress has provided an extensive 
program to protect against the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government, and it is 
absurd to have a multitude of State and 
local officials engage in isolated, and 
often conflicting, programs against the 
very same activities. Such a hodge- 
podge of overlapping authority would 
inevitably lead to competition for head- 
lines and convictions. There will be 
confusion and disruptions that in the 
end would result in less protection, 
rather than more protection, against the 
very threats of subversion that section 
2 of H.R. 3 purports to combat. 

I urge that H.R. 3 be defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to answer the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place the 
right to pass insolvency laws is not de- 
nied to the States by the Constitution 
under the reserve powers. This decision 
in International Shoe Co. v. Pinkus, 278 
U.S. 261, held the State insolvency law 
invalid even though it only comple- 
mented the Federal Act. It held no con- 
flict existed. 

But under H.R. 3 if the State law 
merely complemented a Federal act, the 
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State law could not be struck down un- 
less it were in direct and irreconcilable 
conflict. Thus it is possible since the 
Arkansas law at no time mentions how 
often one may petition for relief under 
the insolvency statute and since the 
Federal act says a petitioner can only get 
a discharge once in 6 years it were 
possible today to go into the bankruptcy 
side of the U.S. District Court, get a dis- 
charge, and 1 year hence, if you please, 
go into the Arkansas court and get an- 
other discharge. That would be a fine 
kettle of fish. If we pass H.R. 3, that 
would be the result. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree with the gen- 
tleman who preceded me very drasti- 
cally. I cannot conceive where he gets 
the idea that this bil! is going to revive 
or alter or change State laws, or do 
anything now in the field of bankruptcy 
or insolvency which is not the law to- 
day. 

He very wisely talks about insolvency 
laws. We have the bankruptcy law; and 
the Supreme Court time and again has 
held—I recall in my school days—since 
1898 that when the local State insol- 
vency laws come in conflict with the na- 
tional bankruptcy law that the latter 
prevails. That is the law today. That 
is exactly what the law is going to be 
day after tomorrow when we pass this 
bill tomorrow, for the simple reason that 
this bill in specific terms provides that 
if a State law is in conflict with a Fed- 
eral statute, the Federal statute remains 
supreme; no more, no less. There is no 
such change to be expected in the bank- 
ruptcy or any other field where there is 
a conflict. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, as we 
debate H.R. 3, and as one distinguished 
Member of this great body after an- 
other—many of them learned in the 
law—express diametrically opposite 
views on what will result from this leg- 
islation, it becomes increasingly clear 
that we may be opening a Pandora’s box 
by passage of this bill. 

Let us briefly consider the matter. 
The bill has two distinct sections. Con- 
sidering section 2 first, because it can 
be disposed of with less argument, we 
find that section 2 was added to the bill 
last year to seek to correct interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Nelson case. There is no doubt that 
such added section was important and 
justified as a result of such commonly 
accepted interpretation. However, the 
Supreme Court decision of June 8 in the 
Uphaus case has substantially cleared 
up this matter, so that the need for sec- 
tion 2 would seem to be eliminated, and 
should not worry us any further. 

Now for section 1. Section 1 of this 
bill, without question, seeks to provide 
a rule of construction for the courts, 
in future litigation, to determine when 
the Federal Government has pre- 
empted a field to the exclusion of the 
various States, in the field of concurrent 
legislative jurisdiction. 
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The general principle sought in sec- 
tion 1 is good, except that in one sen- 
tence, H.R. 3 seeks to cover too much 
territory. To quote from the minority 
report: 

In one sentence section 1 of this bill pro- 
poses to deal with 150 years of jurisprudence 
in the delicate and intricate realm of the 
distribution of power between Federal and 
State Governments. 


I would be enthusiastically for such 
legislation and the rule it seeks to estab- 
lish if I was convinced that it would 
apply only to future Federal legislation. 
However, there is nothing in this bill, if 
enacted into law, to prevent its being 
applied to matters long settled as being 
within Federal jurisdiction, and to legis- 
lation long since passed. This can only 
result in confusion in fields in which the 
principles were thought to be established. 

The bill, in section 1, states that no 
act of Congress—not any future act of 
Congress, but no act of Congress—shall 
preempt a field of endeavor, to the ex- 
clusion of all State laws, unless such 
act.contains an express provision to that 
effect. Many acts of Congress have been 
passed by previous Congresses. Where 
will they stand under this rule of con- 
struction? 

For these reasons, I oppose this bill 
in its present farm. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lrnpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to point out to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that it is clear- 
ly stated in a brief submitted to the 84th 
Congress by the author of the bill, the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmitH] that, for example, in the 
area of immigration H.R. 3 is intended 
to overcome the results of the decision 
in the case of Hines against Davidowitz, a 
case which struck down a State alien reg- 
istration statute. This decision, says the 
brief, is a good illustration of how the 
Smith bill would possibly affect decisions 
of the Supreme Court and at the same 
time preserve State righis. 

All I say is, let us make sure we know 
what we are doing. That same brief 
went on and stated that in a series of 
railroad cases decided by the Court, the 
Smith bill, H.R. 3, would have its effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of Hines 
against Davidowitz, which was decided 
after we passed the Immigration Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, and had stricken down 
a Pennsylvania statute requiring the reg- 
istration of aliens, the Federal Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act required the 
registration af aliens, is that correct? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And along comes the 
Supreme Court and says that there can- 
not be two acts concerning the registra- 
tion of aliens. If we have H.R. 3, then 
a State could pass an act providing for 
the registration of aliens? 

Mr. LINDSAY. It would be worse 
than that. There are dormant statutes 
now that would be reactivated. 
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Mr. CELLER. Would that have the 
effect of reviving the old Pennsylvania 
statute? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it mean, or 
could it possibly mean, that those who 
failed to register during that period of 
suspense between the time of the procla- 
mation or the pronouncement of the Su- 
preme Court. decision and the effective 
date of H.R. 3, if we pass it, could possi- 
bly suffer fine and punishment? 

Mr. LINDSAY. They might well, but 
all I say is it would certainly be a field 
day for the lawyers to find out what the 
law is. The point is, if the di 
author of this bill does not know what 
the bill is intended to do, as indicated 
by the brief that was filed by him, who 
does? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make 
an observation concerning the question 
of my distinguished colleague from New 
York. There is some evidence in the 
Recorp, Mr. Chairman, that, for one, 
the Department of Justice remained con- 
fused as recently as the two letters that 
came to the House yesterday, I repeat 
two letters, as evidenced by the Depart- 
ment’s changed position on the interpre- 
tation of the Nelson case and the Uphaus 
case. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of 
the other side? There is only one speak- 
er remaining over here. May I ask how 
many speakers remain on the other side? 

Mr. How much time has 
the gentleman remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has 39 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CELLER. That is going to be 
used by one speaker? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. No. I intend to 
yield some time to the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
and I intend to yield some time to the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmrrHy. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield some time to me? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman 
has had a great deal of time. 

Mr. CELLER. We had an hour and a 
quarter. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. My time is com- 
mitted, I am sorry to say. 

Mr: CELLER. The situation develops 
that. three-quarters of the time really 
went to those who are in favor of the bill 
and only one-quarter of the time went to 
those who are opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the RECORD 
shows. that we have yielded time over 
here to the N of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. TOLL]. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, the report 
by the majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been destroyed in connection 
with the need for this legislation by the 
decision on June 8 of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Uphaus against Wyman. 

The committee majority relies strong- 
ly on the Supreme Court decision in the 
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case of Pennsylvania against. Nelson as. 
the basis for the broadening of the con- 
ventional rule of preemption, namely, 
preemption by implication. The major- 
ity of the committee, alarmed by the 
so-called implications in the Nelson 
ease, extends its fear to possible im- 
plied preemption in other cases. 

I believe that. Mr. Justice Clark has 
laid to rest any grounds for alarm in 
his. opinion in the recent. Uphaus case. 
I believe that Justice Clark has elimi- 
nated the need for such a bill as H.R. 3. 
He explained that in the Nelson case the 
Supreme Court said that the “precise 
holding of the Court is that the Smith 
Act, which prohibits the knowing ad- 
vocacy of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
and violence, supersedes the enforci- 
bility of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act 
which proscribed the same conduct.” 
The basis of the Nelson case thus re- 
jects the notion that it stripped the 
States of the right to protect themselves. 
All the opinion proscribed was a race 
between Federal and State prosecutors 
to the courthouse door. The opinion 
made clear that a State could proceed 
with prosecutions for sedition against 
the State itself; that it can legitimately 
investigate in this area follows a fortiori. 
Nor did the opinion in Nelson hold that 
the Smith Act had proscribed State ac- 
tivity in protection of itself either from 
actual or threatened sabotage or at- 
tempted violence of all kinds. In foot- 
note 8 of the opinion it is pointed out 
that the State had full power to deal 
with internal civil disturbances. Thus, 
registration statutes, quo warranto pro- 
ceedings. as to subversive corporations, 
the subversive instigation of riots, and 
a host of other subjects directly affect- 
ing State security furnish grist for the 
State’s legislative mill. Moreover, the 
right of the State to require the produe- 
tion of corporate papers of a State- 
chartered corporation in an inquiry to 
determine whether corporate activity is 
violative of State policy is, of course, net 
touched upon in Nelson and today stands 
unimpaired, either by the Smith Aet or 
the Nelson opinion. 

Thus, the Supreme Court has elarif ed 
its opinion in the Nelson case upon 
which the need for H.R. 3 is based. As 
long as there is no fear of preemption by 
implieation, there should be no need for 
the bill to provide a rule of statutory 
construction to guide the courts in 
future actions. The effect of the Up- 
haus decision is to revise and narrow 
the interpretations that many lawyers 
had placed upon the Court’s previous 
ruling in the Nelson case. 

This clarification kicks the props from 
the foundation on which the committee 
majority felt there was need for legis- 
lation to guide the courts, since a major- 
ity of the Court now demonstrated that 
such an extreme interpretation was not 
justified. 

I feel that by reason of this clarifica- 
tion there is no need for H.R. 3. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Nrx] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
doubt that. the proponents of H.R. 3 are 
determined to curb the authority of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, to discredit. and 
destroy the law of the school desegre- 
gation cases, and to wipe out such hard 
won civil liberties that enlightened 
courts have guaranteed the oppressed of 
our country. These things they would 
do even though they know that at this 
minute our country faces its greatest 
peril from a ruthless foe; wise in the use 
of propaganda and deceit, and merciless 
in his fixed purpose to destroy us. 

Mr. Chairman, if H.R. 3 ever becomes 
law, on that day we will have bombed 
out and gutted our most prized heri- 
tage—democracy and respect for the 
dignity of man. On that day, we might 
as well silence the Voice of America; we 
might as well forget and write off the 
billions in lend-lease and foreign aid, 
past, present, and future. We might as 
well forget Geneva conferences as well as 
summit meetings, for on that day we will 
stand naked before the world as a Na- 
tion no longer moving forward to the 
goal of equality, decency, and freedom 
for all men, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. We will stand revealed before 
mankind as a materialistic colossus who 
in its youth nurtured and cherished the 
concept of freedom and justice; but. who 
now in vigorous manhood, has taken the 
road of oppression and injustice. 

I venture the opinion that no one in 
this body will deny that the international 
Communist. conspiracy is, and has for 
years been, working overtime all over 
the world—even among the minorities 
in our country—to sell the idea that our 
freedom is a myth, a utopian fiction that 
Negroes and other minorities in our 
country have no rights that must be 
respected.. Each one of us here today 
well knows that even now we have not 
convinced the people of Asia, Africa, 
Europe or even South America, our near 
neighbor, that we practice what we 
preach. 

H. R. 3 provides that 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
intending that Federal law shall operate 
to the exclusion of all State laws, unless 
it contains an express provision to that 
effect or there exists a direct and positive 
and irreconcilable conflict between the Fed- 
eral and State law which cannot be resolved 
except that the State law gives way. 


Even a casual study of this provision 
and even without a legalistic analysis 
and without the admissions of the pro- 
ponents of this measure, it is apparent 
to even the uninitiate that this hybrid 
piece of legislation will (a) completely 
disrupt the legal status quo (b) will open 
a veritable Pandora’s box of litigation 
(e) will utterly discredit the highest 
court in this land (d) will give encour- 
agement to lawless elements who even 
now have little regard for the courts, 
for established authority and for the 
Constitution (e) will open the way for 
the States to preempt in any field they 
choose and (f) will immediately make 
a shambles of decisions in: interstate 
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commerce, voting rights, civil rights, 
labor relations, civil liberties, as well as 
to cast a cloud of illegality upon an in- 
determinable number of other laws. 

I am convinced that the position that 
I have taken cannot be challenged suc- 
cessfully by any man who believes in 
the Constitution of our country and 
who is dedicated to the preservation of 
its ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind my 
colleagues that there was a price tag on 
the mantle of leadership that so re- 
cently fell upon the shoulders of the 
United States. If we but take the time 
to reexamine that price tag, we will find 
that neither profligate use of our wealth 
nor repetitious assurances that we are 
champions of freedom for all men will 
pay the tab. On the contrary, we must 
demonstrate the spirit of democracy at 
home in such a forthright manner, that 
men everywhere will be convinced of our 
devotion to freedom, of our spirit of 
service and our creative leadership. We 
must exemplify, by the conduet. of our 
affairs that we approach our tasks with 
a mixture of faith and assurance and 
with an unswerving determination to 
guarantee the rights of mankind, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. Only in 
this manner can we build a bridge of 
understanding across the gulfs of dis- 
trust. and hostility that plague the 
world; only in this manner can we pay 
the tab for our leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude these re- 
marks with the fervent hope that the 
Members of this body, representing as 
they do, some of the keenest minds in 
America, will recognize the grave dan- 
ger in this proposed legislation and re- 
ject it in the same decisive manner as 
other ideas that placed our country in 
peril, have been disposed of in the past. 

Mr. TOLL: Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman. from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 3 in its en- 
tirety. 

As. presently drafted section 1 of H.R. 
3 would amend every act of Congress, 
enacted since the First Congress, deal- 
ing with any subject on which there are 
laws in any of our 50 States. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Liypsay] has stated, no list has been 
prepared showing the statutes and court 
decisions which will be affected. In other 
words unless we amend this bill as sug- 
gested, we do not. know what will result 
from the enactment of H.R. 3. 

I do not. believe we want to legislate 
blindly. I cannot believe that the Mem- 
bers of this House approve of shotgun 
legislation, the results of which are un- 
determinable. 

The potential effect of this legislation 
is overwhelming. It is quite possible 
that the enactment of H.R. 3 will mean 
that Federal laws long held predominant. 
in such fields as interstate commerce, 
labor, and laws dealing with food and 
drugs, will now be jeopardized. When 
Congress enacted these laws, there was 
no reason to express specifically an in- 
tention to preempt the field, although in 
many cases it was obviously the intent 
of Congress to do so. Now however, the 
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settled construction of hundreds of these 
statutes will be subject to reexamination 
if this bill is enacted in its present form. 
The potential cost in time and expense 
is immeasurable. 

The dangers of this legislation are, I 
believe, aptly described by a portion of 
the testimony of the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral before the Committee on the Judici- 
ary while this bill was being considered. 
Judge Lawrence E. Walsh, Deputy U.S. 
Attorney General, stated: 

I can think of no single bill in either 
House of Congress that would cause more 
havoc to the Federal administration, to the 
Department of Justice, and to every single 
regulatory agency than H.R. 3. 


Ican understand why the Department 
of Justice objects so violently to the pro- 
posed legislation. There is no certainty 
as to what laws are to be affected. If 
this legislation is passed, we will open 
the door to the relitigation of countless 
long-settled issues. I think it has appro- 
priately been termed the “Lawyers. Em- 
ployment Act of 1959.” 

Certainly our citizens are entitled to 
stability of national law in such areas 
as interstate commerce and labor. It is 
quite possible for companies in interstate 
ecommerce to be forced to cease opera- 
tions because of conflicting State stat- 
utes which must be obeyed. In the field 
of labor law the areas of Federal and 
State jurisdiction has been established 
laboriously in a long line of decisions. 
Legal and economic chaos will result if 
H.R. 3 is construed as to upset these lines 
of demarcation. The AFL-CIO has 
warned that 

The language of H.R. 3 is so cloudy that it 
is impossible to say whether it would result 
fn greater or less authority for the States 
in the field of labor relations. 


To accept this bill in its present form. 
is irresponsible legislation. Let us amend 
this bill so as to make it applicable at 
this time only to future legislation. In 
this way there will be a chance to con- 
sider whether the Congress in enacting 
a bill intends. to preempt the field. Past. 
legislation could be studied statute by 
statute so that a rational determination 
could be made as to whether or not Con- 
gress should preempt a particular field of 
legislation. Without such an amend- 
ment we are working in reverse—we are 
placing a limitation on 170 years of legis- 
lation, the results of which we are not 
even able to foresee. 

I personally question the merits of this 
bill whether applied prospectively or ret- 
roactively. However, if it is made pros- 
pective in its application, we are at least 
being responsible legislators. We are 
at least making it possible for the Con- 
gress to give certainty to the law. We 
will know and the executive branch of 
the Government. and the judiciary and 
the public will know what the law is. 

Section 2 of H.R. 3 is also objection- 
able. 

Section 2 will disrupt the efforts of the 
FBI to protect our country from Commu- 
nist subversion and sabotage. 

It would do this by giving State gov- 
ernments concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Federal Government in the vitally 
important field of national security. 
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Simply put, it would be the old story 
of too many cooks spoiling the broth. 

The primary, if not the sole, purpose 
of this section is to overrule the Nelson 
case which was tried in a State court in 
my district. Steve Nelson was first con- 
victed on a charge of advocating the 
violent overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in violation of Pennsylvania Sedi- 
tion Act. 

Pennsylvania’s Supreme Court re- 
versed this decision on the narrow issue 
of supersession of State laws by the Fed- 
eral Smith Act. 

The U.S. Supreme Court affirmed this 
decision—a decision in which the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court had said: 

Sedition against the United States is not 
a local offense. It is a crime against the 
Nation. As such, it should be prosecuted 
and punished in the Federal courts. * * * It 
is not only important but vital that such 
prosecution should be exclusively within the 
control of the Federal Government. 


This reasoning is eminently sound. 

Communism is an international con- 
spiracy. Its designs for espionage and 
sabotage strike at whole nations and 
must be met at the national level. 

Fifty different State programs aimed 
at protecting this vital field of national 
security make no more sense than would 
50 State-sponsored ballistic missile pro- 
grams, 

It is for this reason that I am so 
opposed to concurrent jurisdiction by 
Federal and State governments to pun- 
ish persons for sedition against the 
United States. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in the Nel- 
son case, did not undermine the author- 
ity of Pennsylvania to act in cases in- 
volving the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. It in no way limited the right 
of Pennsylvania to protect herself 
against subversion and sabotage directed 
against the State government. 

There are areas, Mr. Chairman, in 
which the Federal interest is so domi- 
nant that Federal legislation must super- 
sede State laws. Security of the U.S. 
Government is obviously such an area. 

Look closely at the threat we face. 

Communism is more treacherous than 
any enemy we have ever faced. We 
should make every effort to stamp it out 
and to protect ourselves against its sub- 
version. 

The Communist Party is not locally 
controlled. 

It is not even national in scope. It 
goes beyond this. It is international. 

Attempting to meet this threat on 
uncoordinated local levels would be 
disastrous. 

This is the view FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover advocated when, on May 11, 
1954, the New York Times quoted him 
as saying: 

Investigating subversion is a highly pro- 
fessional job. The FBI is the agency to 
which people who have any information 
along this line should turn. 


The great danger in permitting such 
a highly complex matter as the investi- 
gation of subversion to be handled by 
diverse local police organizations should 
be obvious. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has the facilities and the training for 
this job. 
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In fact, it is quite possible for a local 
police agency to do great damage by 
entering upon an investigation of sub- 
version on which the FBI has been at 
work for years as part of a broader plan 
of watchfulness. 

Often the FBI is attempting to obtain 
evidence leading to the conviction of 
many individuals in a network of sub- 
version spread over many States. 

Is it not possible that local police could 
upset such an investigation? 

Is it not possible that local indict- 
ment of a single person could disrupt a 
broad investigation on which the FBI is 
at work? 

Local tampering with such an investi- 
gation could prevent the Federal con- 
viction of a number of subversives. 

The danger of State and Federal gov- 
ernments working at cross-purposes in 
this national field is illustrated clearly 
when we compare Pennsylvania’s sedi- 
tion law under which Nelson was tried 
with the Federal Smith Act. 

For one thing, the Smith Act can be 
administered only by Federal officers 
acting in their official capacities. 

Indictment under the Pennsylvania 
statute can be initiated upon an infor- 
mation made by any private individual, 
allowing full play for political dema- 
goguery and personal vindictiveness. 

The FBI, Mr. Chairman, has been 
called our first line of defense against 
Communist subversion. Section 2 of 
H.R. 3 would permit a senseless meddling 
with this defense. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that the only person 
who interpreted the Nelson case cor- 
rectly was our distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary who, 
on page 35 of the minority report to 
section 2, not only analyzed the bill but, 
having written that 6 days before the 
Supreme Court decision, he used prac- 
tically the same words that were used by 

Mr. Justice Clark when he said: 

It is most appropriate for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to seek protection 
against threats directed against the State 
itself. But where Congress has provided an 
extensive program to protect the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it is absurd for the various States 
to have isolated, separate, and often conflict- 


ing programs against threats directed at the 
U.S, Government. 


To repeat, if we examine the Nelson 
case we find the Supreme Court has not 
challenged the authority of Pennsylvania 
to act in matters involving the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania itself. And there 
is no one else who has written similarly 
on the subject prior to the Court deci- 
sion except our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R. 3 simply restates a principle as old 
as our country itself. It simply says that 
no Federal law will invalidate all State 
laws on the same subject unless Con- 
gress stipulates that it intends to pre- 
empt the field, or, where there is a con- 
flict between the Federal and State laws 
that cannot be reconciled. That princi- 
ple stems from the Constitution itself 
and from decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States dating back 100 
years. 
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Our Constitution did not contemplate 
allowing a Supreme Court to guess the 
mind of Congress. The framers of our 
Constitution were right in not so intend- 
ing, for the Supreme Court is not only 
subject to human frailty, but the truth 
is, its record has not been too good lately 
in guessing what Congress intended to 
do or not do. I say respectfully, but 
sorrowfully, that the Supreme Court was 
the only Federal tribunal that believed 
that the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Smith, and the Congress of 1948, wanted 
to deprive the respective States of the 
right to protect themselves, and the 
right to prosecute any attempt to over- 
throw the State or Federal Government, 
and to outlaw State prosecution for trea- 
son, The FBI did not think so, the Jus- 
tice Department did not think so, the 
public at large did not think so, and 
surely Congress did not intend to wipe 
out the sedition laws and laws regarding 
treason in most of the States of the 
United States. 

I ask each and every Member pres- 
ent here today who was a Member in 
1948 to answer the question: “Did you 
intend to let the Federal Government 
preempt the field in cases of sedition 
and treason when you voted on the 
Smith Act? Also, did you have any 
idea that you were doing anything 
other than trying to pass additional 
legislation, so that the Federal and the 
State officers and governments could 
combine their efforts toward fighting a 
foe that was well known at that time 
had as its object and ambition the de- 
struction of the United States and each 
and every individual State?“ The truth 
is, Congress knew that communism was 
and is our mortal enemy; that com- 
munism advocates the overthrow and 
capture of every government in the 
world by sabotage, force, and violence; 
that, despite the activities of our FBI, 
Communists had infiltrated into many 
key positions, even into the State De- 
partment and many other departments 
of the Federal Government, and that 
important documents and atomic and 
other vital secrets had been stolen by 
or for the Communists thus jeopardiz- 
ing the safety of our country; Congress 
knew that our Federal Government had 
in instances failed to protect our coun- 
try from treacherous acts of Commu- 
nists, and, knew that the Federal 
Government, although willing, had 
demonstrated that it was unable alone 
to cope with this hidden menace to our 
country: Congress also knew that our 
country needed the assistance of every 
Federal department and agency of Gov- 
ernment together with the active as- 
sistance and cooperation of all States, 
all State courts, all State officers and 
agencies, as well as the enthusiastic 
help of every patriotic American citi- 
zen. Congress certainly did not intend 
to preempt the field, and, in my humble 
judgment, Congress did not preempt 
the field, and we need to lay down rules 
of construction or substantive law as 
the case might be, to see to it that the 
intentions of Congress be respected. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, in 1925 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Gitlow 
v. New York, 268 U.S. 652, upheld a 
New York statute which was virtually 
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identical with the Pennsylvania stat- 
ute, and the U.S.. Supreme Court 
cited that particular case with approval 
in 1951, although the Smith Act had been 
passed in 1948. A resort. to the New 
York statute punishing sedition and the 
statute under which Gitlow was indicted 
is quite identical with the Smith Act as 
was pointed out by Justice Bell of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. Some 
years ago the U.S. Supreme Court 
laid down the salutary rule “that the 
power and duty of the State to take 
adequate steps to preserve the peace and 
to protect the privacy, the lives, and the 
property of its residents eannot be 
doubted.” Certainly, every State has the 
inescapable duty to maintain law and 
order, and the “police power” should 
never be abridged. The police power is 
the greatest and most powerful attribute 
of government, and the very existence 
of the State depends upon it. These are 
simple principles of law that are un- 
doubted, that have met the test of time, 
and have been understood by lawyers 
everywhere throughout the history of 
this country. 

There is nothing in the Smith Act nor 
in the Pennsylvania Sedition Act that is 
repugnant or conflicting and which can- 
not be reconciled so as to stand together. 
Further, the Smith Act appears in title 
18 of the United States Code, which title 
eodifies the Federal criminal laws, and 
section 3231 of that title provides: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof. 

The Smith Act was properly codified, 
and how that provision was ignored I 
simply cannot understand. That. prin- 
ciple simply recognizes the fact that. 
maintenance of order and fairness rests 
primarily with the States, and that sec- 
tion was enacted in 1825 and has ap- 
peared in the Federal criminal laws 
since that time. This U.S. Supreme 
Court has interpreted that section to 
mean that States may provide concur- 
rent legislation in the absence of ex- 
plicit congressional intent to the con- 
trary. See Sexton v. California, 189 U.S. 
319, 324-325. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there have been 
allegations made to the effect that this 
legislation is an attempt to strike at 
labor and at the NAACP. It does not 
touch labor and labor is pretty well sat- 
isfied that it does not. A great attempt. 
was made to arouse labor, and many of 
you will doubtless recall that immedi- 
ately before this legislation was brought 
before the House last year, labor was 
warned in the ninth inning that H.R. 3 
was detrimental to it, and many repre- 
sentatives of labor came over on Capitol 
Hill. I remember, and you remember, 
that after some investigation that the 
labor boys went their ways without mak- 
ing any objections. This legislation cer- 
tainly does not deal with the subject of 
school desegregation and cannot, because 
unfortunately, the school cases holding 
segregation illegal were based upon the 
14th amendment of the Constitution, 
and no statute can override a constitu- 
tional provision. 

I do not agree with the Supreme Court 
decision regarding segregation, but as a 
lawyer, I admit that they have complete 
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binding force and effect. until set, aside 
by another Supreme Court decision or by 
a constitutional amendment. I think it 
might be well, however, to remind the 
opposition, and also to remind labor, that 
the U.S. Supreme Court has never held 
that, labor is completely exempt from 
State law, and to remind labor, that 
State acts restricting or regulating labor 
activities have been sustained under the 
States police power even though the 
Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
other legislation were im existence and 
dealt with the problems of labor. We, of 
course, know that if the Federal Govern- 
ment preempted the field in sedition 
cases because of the Smith Act, that the 
Federal Government has preempted the 
field so far as narcotic drugs are con- 
cerned, and that the State laws regulat- 
ing narcotics by the same token would 
fall. We also know that Congress has 
enacted laws dealing with explosives, 
blackmail, counterfeiting of coins, em- 
bezzlement, kidnaping, homicide, prosti- 
tution, burglary, wrecking of trains, 
train robbery, bank robbery, sabotage, 
treason, lotteries, obscene books and pic- 
tures, false and fraudulent bank entries, 
bribery, violation of election laws, and 
other crimes: too numerous to mention. 
Up to the present time, State prosecu- 
tions and indictments under State laws 
prohibiting those offenses have been sus- 
tained, but we must bear in mind that 
they have not rum the gantlet of the 
U.S. Supreme Court regarding the doc- 
trine of preemption. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is being argued’ 
that the way to deal with matters of 
this kind is to correct each individual 
error as the U.S. Supreme Court makes 
it. The truth is we simply have not had 
much luck in that kind of approach and 
the opposition knows it. We tried to 
correct the Jencks case and we had to 
compromise. We tried to correct the 
Mallory case and in the House we had 
to compromise, and our efforts died 
over on the other side. We tried last 
year to correct. the decision to the effect 
that disloyal people could be fired by 
the Government, irrespective of whether 
or not a person was employed in a sen- 
sitive position, and we passed that leg- 
islation in the House, but we did not 
pass it in the Senate last year. Pur- 
ther, there is just simply no way to leg- 
islate. The principles set out in H.R. 3 
are good or they are bad. I think the 
lifeblood of this Republie is vested in 
the various States with the rights of 
those States to legislate as sovereignties. 
in any and all fields not denied them by 
the Constitution when that legislation 
can be reconciled with the Federal law. 
We have stood upon those principles 
since this country was organized. If we 
want to destroy those principles we can 
do it right here today by our vote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am a little bit 
amused by the argument of the opposi- 
tion to the effect that H.R. 3 is not 
needed now because of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Uphaus against Wyman, Attorney Gen- 
eral, decided June 8, 1959. The opposi- 
tion does not agree with the Uphaus de- 
cision. It agrees with the Steve Nelson 
case decision. The opposition also knows 
that the Uphaus case is one of those 
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famous 5 to 4 decisions that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has become so noted for im 
the past few years, and doubtless some 
of the opposition, at least, recall what 
Justice Roberts. said about some of the 
Supreme Court decisions, which was, 
that a Supreme Court decision was like 
æ railroad ticket, good for 1 day and 
one train only. 

A result of the Uphaus case will show 
that the decision was decided by Justices: 
Clark, Frankfurter, Harlan, Stewart, and 
Whitaker, and were repudiated by Chief 
Justice Warren, Justices Brennan, Black, 
and Douglas. Im other words, anyone 
familiar with the U.S. Supreme Court: 
realizes that Justice Frankfurter is the 
pivot in these eases decided 5 to 4, and 
that Justice Frankfurter is now declar- 
ing “the law of the land,” which law of 
the land will exist until the Court gets 
another opportunity to pass on such 
questions again, at which time no one 
om earth can prophecy the outcome. 

An examination of the Uphaus case 
clearly reveals that the Supreme Court 
still adheres to the Nelson case, as is 
evidenced by the language in the ma- 
jority opinion, to wit: 

In Nelson itself we said that the “precise 
holding of the Court is that the Smith Act 
which prohibits the knowing advocacy of 
the overthrow of the Government. of the 
United States by force and violence, super- 
sedes the enforcibility of the Pennsylvania. 
Sedition Act which proscribed the same 
conduct. 


In other words, while the Supreme 
Court in the Uphaus case laid down the 
rule that States have the right to pro- 
tect themselves, the Uphaus case: did not. 
in any wise overrule the Nelson case 
holding that the Smith Act had pre- 
empted the fields so far as overthrowing 
the Government of the United States 
by force and violence was concerned. 
An examination of the Pennsylvania 
statute provides that sedition can be 
committed either against the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, but the indict- 
ment against Steve Nelson in the Penn- 
Sylvania court alleged sedition against 
the United States only. 
just said will be found to be true by an 
examination of page 4 of the advance 
sheet carrying the Uphaus case decision. 
Before the Nelson case it was completely 
understood by the various States that 
they had the right and the duty to 
prosecute for sedition committed against 
the State or the United States, and in- 
deed it is hard to contemplate how se- 
dition could be committed against a 
State without the same act being com- 
mitted against the United States inas- 
much as each and every State is an 
integral part of the United States, and 
am attempt to overturn any of its parts 
would be an attempt to overturn the 
Government. On page 4 of the same 
advance sheet carrying the dissenting 
opinion it might be well to see what the 
four dissenting Justices said when they 
intimated questions relating to investi- 
gation might be entirely different from 
the problem of evaluating a State crim- 
inal or regulatory statute in the same 
areas. Historically the State has 
had the right to punish for acts against 
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the State and the United States. In- 
deed, Gilbert v. Minnesota, 254 U.S. 325, 
was a case arising out of a statute of 
Minnesota making it unlawful to dis- 
courage enlistment of men in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States 
or of the State of Minnesota, or to teach 
or advocate that citizens of Minnesota 
should not assist the United States in 
carrying on war with its public enemy. 
Gilbert was indicted under that statute 
and convicted, and while Gilbert raised 
the point that the Federal Government 
had preempted the field, the Supreme 
Court did not agree, and affirmed the 
conviction on the principle that the 
statute was an exercise of the police 
power and a legitimate measure of coop- 
eration by the State with the United 
States, and in no wise in conflict with 
the Federal war power. There are other 
cases that I could cite you but I do not 
have the time. 

I do want to say to you that maybe 
we have not done much so far in this 
session of Congress. But no matter 
what our omissions are, we have an op- 
portunity today to do a wonderful thing, 
and if we will pass this bill, we can go 
back home with our heads high, and say 
to our critics, “Well, maybe we did not 
do all you expected us to do, but we 
preserved the 1ights of the various States 
as individual sovereignties to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in protect- 
ing our Government and our States 
against overthrow by force and vio- 
lence.” I want that privilege. I court 
that privilege. I am not afraid of my 
State and the actions of my State, and 
Iam not afraid of your State and the 
actions of your State. My State is en- 
titled to have the rights asked herein 
and yours are too, and I suggest that we 
get busy now and see to it that those 
rights are restored to them. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. As one of 
the cosponsors who have introduced this 
bill along with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], for the past 4 years, 
I believe the legislative reform it em- 
bodies is both fundamental and impor- 
tant. 

H.R. 3 is an attempt to restate the 
historic doctrine of concurrent juris- 
diction. 

Let us be clear about what we mean. 
H.R. 3 does not presume in any way, 
shape, or fashion to confer upon any 
State a right to enact legislation which 
would be violative of or inconsistent 
with the Federal law. That question was 
settled when we abandoned the Articles 
of Confederation and adopted the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It was 
ratified forever in the indelible blood 
of the Civil War. We are not a confed- 
eration in which any State may set itself 
aside as an island wherein Federal law 
may be ignored. Ours is a Federal Un- 
ion, “one Nation, under God, indivisi- 
ble.” There is no attempt here to main- 
tain that a State possesses any right to 
countermand or nullify Federal law. 

What is involved in H.R. 3 is simply a 
protection of the time-honored rights of 
the States to exercise concurrent juris- 
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diction with the Federal Government 
and to enact statutes of their own so 
long as those statutes do not violate the 
Federal law. 

This is an original and historic right. 
At the beginning of our history as a 
Nation, it never occurred to anyone to 
question it. 

Of recent years, however, the courts 
have held with increasing consistency 
that where Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion on a subject, the States are thereby 
deprived of all power to enact or enforce 
similar laws on the same subject, even 
though they present no direct conflict 
with the Federal act. 

The judicial ruling in the case of Com- 
monwealth against Nelson, which has a 
bearing on antisedition statutes now on 
the books in some 47 States, is a notable 
case in point. It comes instantly to mind 
because of the publicity accorded this 
decision and because, ironically, it was 
the distinguished Congressman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], the author of H.R. 3, 
who had written the Federal act cited by 
the Court to nullify enforcement of the 
State laws in Pennsylvania. 

That case, however, is no more than 
a symptom of what has been happening 
to the rights of States in the initiation 
of legislation and the handling of local 
problems. Similar decisions, involving 
somewhat less spectacular issues, are 
equally significant. 

A fairly typical example is the case of 
Cloverleaf Co. against Patterson. The 
State of Alabama, in an effort to protect 
the health of its citizens, had sought to 
inspect the product of a company which 
was engaged in the renovation of butter, 
Some of the butter was shipped in inter- 
state commerce, and thus subject to Fed- 
eral pure food laws. 

The Supreme Court ruled that Con- 
gress had therefore assumed entire juris- 
diction over the subject, leaving the 
States powerless to enforce their own 
health laws. Dissenting, Justice Frank- 
furter argued that, if Congress had in- 
tended to preempt State enforcement 
entirely, it would have said so in its act. 

This is the philosophy of H.R. 3, that 
in the absence of a clear congressional 
declaration depriving States of initiative 
in a given field of law, and in the absence 
of any conflict between State and Federal 
provisions, the States will be presumed 
to retain the right to enact and enforce 
similar laws. 

The objection has been raised that 
this would amount to an attempt on the 
part of the Congress to intrude upon the 
affairs of the courts. On the contrary, 
the historic function of the courts has 
been to interpret legislative acts. If in 
doing so the court has misconstrued leg- 
islative intent, as seems clearly to be the 
case in these judicial rulings we have 
cited, then it is manifestly the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to make its intent 
so clear that it cannot be misunderstood, 
misinterpreted, or misconstrued. 

During the debate yesterday, it was 
acknowledged by the opponents of this 
legislative reform that it contained 
nothing to inhibit the courts in their 
rightful function of invalidating those 
parts of State laws which violate or con- 
flict with the Federal statutes. The fear 
was expressed, however, that this legis- 
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lation would constrain the courts from 
preempting fields of law wherein State 
statutes present no conflict. 

This is, of course, precisely what the 
bill intends to do, and I find it extremely 
difficult to conceive of our wanting to 
invalidate State laws or preempt the 
rights of States to legislate so long as 
there is no conflict with the Federal law. 

Now, why is this important? It is 
important because the virility of our sys- 
tem of Government depends upon vi- 
brant and healthy governmental units 
close to home. We have heard that the 
Federal Government cannot release re- 
sponsibility to the States until the States 
demonstrate a willingness to assume it. 
Granting the truth of this, it is no less 
true that the States cannot develop their 
own initiative or make any significant 
contribution to the solving of our prob- 
lems if they are to be stifled under a 
blanket of growing Federal encroach- 
ment. 

The States have traditionally been 
valuable proving grounds for legislative 
policy. Many of our most far-reaching 
national reforms were first tested and 
proven in the laboratories of State gov- 
ernment. Women’s suffrage in Wyo- 
ming, antitrust in Texas, conservation 
laws in Pennsylvania, and lobby reform 
in Wisconsin, to name but a few. 

Although the cry of States rights may 
often have been abused, often used as 
a cloak to cover States wrongs, it is 
most assuredly not a reactionary doc- 
trine to hold out for the rights of States 
to solve local problems when the solu- 
tion presents no conflict with Federal 
policy. 

Unless H.R. 3 or something substan- 
tially similar is enacted, it will be only 
a matter of time before the State gov- 
ernments will be denuded of practically 
all legislative initiative through this 
doctrine of preemption. 

Congress now is required to legislate 
on an ever-widening variety of subjects. 
If, each time it does so, the States are 
to have another avenue of legislation 
completely closed to them, they will be 
inevitably deprived of the power to at- 
track the problems of their people on 
any but a meager handful of subjects. 
These will be the subjects not regarded 
as sufficiently important to warrant con- 
gressional action. 

This legislative reform is needed unless 
we want consciously to abet the further 
erosion of the rights and prerogatives 
of the States. And I, for one, do not 
wish to do so. I do not believe the 
Congress wishes to do so. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. QUIGLEY]. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to start with an observation. 
Has it occurred to anyone that this par- 
ticular debate has been marked by an 
almost steady stream of Pennsylvania 
lawyers into the well of this House to 
oppose the bill. Does this not seem a 
little odd, considering that the Nelson 
case is exhibit A for the proponents and 
that the Nelson case arose in Pennsyl- 
vania, and that the Nelson case was de- 
cided, and correctly, in the first instance, 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court? 
And, for the information of the gentle- 
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men on the other side of the aisle, I 
would point out that at that time that 
court had a substantial Republican ma- 
jority among its judges. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the Recorp 
to show that I am conducting my part of 
this debate under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of H.R. 3. And on the assumption 
that what is good enough for the Su- 
preme Court should be good enough for 
the Congress, I am, for the purposes of 
this debate, further assuming that H.R. 3 
has not only become the law of the land 
but that it has been embodied in the rules 
of this House. 

For the benefit of the new Members 
who may not be familiar with this rule, 
and for the benefit of the old Members, 
all of whom I am sure did not understand 
it when they adopted it, permit me to 
read H.R. 3—that is House rule 3. 

The rule reads as follows: 

No argument of a Congressman shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of that Congressman to support a bill unless 
such argument contains an expressed provi- 
sion to that effect. 


Believe it or not, under this rule there 
is some doubt that the gentleman from 
Virginia, the sponsor of the measure now 
before us, really supported this same 
bill during the 85th Congress. This 
doubt arises from the fact that, while the 
gentleman made an excellent presenta- 
tion of his position during the debate last 
year, the record will show that his argu- 
ment did not contain an expressed pro- 
vision that he supported the bill. 

To say the least, any rule of this 
House—be it a rule of construction or 
otherwise—which would cast doubt on 
the intentions of the gentleman from 
Virginia insofar as H.R. 3 is concerned, 
is a rule of dubious value. 

But before we abandon it entirely, let 
us apply it again; this time to this Con- 
gress, to this debate, to this moment. If 
I were to include in my argument an 
expressed provision in favor of the bill 
by suddenly announcing that “I favor 
H.R. 3,” would this fool anybody? And 
if I did, would they not, as they listen 
to the rest of my argument, soon learn 
otherwise? The answer is obviously 
“Yes.” 

The more you think about that House 
rule 3 I just read to you, the less sense 
it makes. And the reason it does not 
make sense is because you and I can- 
not—not even if we forced ourselves— 
determine the position of any Member 
of this House on any bill by the mere 
absence or presence of a few select 
words in his argument. As reasonable 
men, you judge my position, or the po- 
sition of the gentleman from Virginia, 
or the position of any other Member 
on H.R. 3 or any other bill, not by the 
mere application of any slick-as-a- 
whistle formula but on the basis of the 
totality of our conduct—on the basis of 
everything we say and do concerning 
that measure. 

I am for getting rid of House rule 3. 
I never liked it in the first place. 

You know, I feel exactly the same way 
about H.R. 3 and for exactly the same 
reason, H.R. 3 does not make sense 
either. Should it, by some misfortune, 
become law, the judges of this Nation 
would be expected to throw away their 
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common sense, abandon their powers of 
reasoning, and forget their knowledge 
of the law. Instead of using their in- 
telligence, reason, and knowledge to de- 
termine our intent on the question of 
preemption, our judges would hence- 
forth be required to devote their time 
and their talents to playing a little game 
called H.R. Threemanship. 

This game may never replace tic-tac- 
toe or even bingo, but I can assure you 
that its rules are equally simple. Any 
number of judges can play. If per- 
chance they find in a Federal law the 
“expressed provision” required by H.R. 
3, the intent of Congress automatically 
means one thing, If, on the other hand, 
these wonder-words are absent, the 
Congress is irrevocably deemed to have 
meant something else no matter how 
clearly the contrary may have been ex- 
pressed throughout the law or be ap- 
parent from the legislative history. 

Now, before all you would-be judges 
grab your law books and start trying 
your hand at this game, there is one ex- 
ception you must be sure to understand. 
The one exception which H.R. 3 allows 
to its irrevocable rule is that if a judge 
can manage to find an irreconcilable 
“direct and positive” conflict between a 
State and Federal law then—and only 
then—is the court free to exercise any- 
thing which resembles intelligent judg- 
ment as to what the congressional in- 
tention on the question of Federal pre- 
emption really was. If I may illustrate 
this point by resurrecting old shortlived 
House Rule 3 for a moment, this is kind 
of like saying that if I should happen to 
vote “nay” on final passage of this bill— 
and thus create an irreconcilable conflict 
between my announcement for the bill 
and my vote against it—then, and only 
then, would you be free to exercise your 
God-given intelligence to decide just 
what I do think of H.R. 3. 

You do not have to wait for the final 
rolicall. I will tell you now. H.R. 3 
does not make any more sense than my 
silly House rule 3. And it deserves ex- 
actly the same fate. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege to 
serve aS a member of the Judiciary 
Committee during the 84th Congress 
when this measure was first given seri- 
ous consideration. I was not a Member 
of the 85th Congress but I have, as I 
have already indicated, reviewed every 
word of testimony and every word of 
debate when this measure was consid- 
ered in both Houses of Congress during 
the last session. In addition, I have been 
present for all of the debate yesterday 
and today. There is only one word to 
describe these deliberations: Confusion. 
Utter, total, and profound confusion. 

The poor nonlawyer Members of Con- 
gress are inclined to blame their confu- 
sion on the fact that they never went to 
law school. The lawyers among us get 
the feeling either that we have been out 
of law school too long or went to the 
wrong school in the first place. Ac- 
tually, the confusion which surrounds 
H.R. 3 has nothing to do with the law 
or the Constitution or even the courts. 
If you are confused about H.R. 3 it is 
not because you are lacking in a law de- 
gree or are something less than a great 
constitutional lawyer. If you are con- 
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fused about H.R. 3, it is because you are 
a perfectly normal, completely rational 
human being, the kind who expects two 
and two to make four and who expects 
things to fall down instead of up. H.R. 
3 confuses you—confuses all of us—in- 
cluding its sponsor, because it is by its 
very term utterly irrational. It is ir- 
rational because it demands of us, as it 
would of the courts, to do something we 
cannot do—to blind ourselves to what 
We see and experience and know. We 
cannot do this and we are left in com- 
plete confusion when we try. 

It is the proper function and the re- 
sponsibility of our courts to determine 
the intention of Congress in any law we 
pass, whether it involves the question of 
preemption or any other question. And 
in making this decision as to the intent 
of Congress, the Court will, the Court 
must—whether we pass this law or not— 
act the same as you do, as rational men. 
To do its duty properly the Court will de- 
cide the intent of Congress on any ques- 
tion in any law on the basis of the total- 
ity of our words and deeds. First, of 
course, they must consider the words of 
the law itself. But the courts cannot 
be rendered impotent to go beyond that 
point. When necessary to determine our 
intent they have the right—the duty— 
to go to many sources. They can check 
the committee hearings, the committee 
reports, the floor debates. And if this 
does not give them the answer, they have 
the right to turn to other sources; for 
example, to look to any message that the 
President or other executives may have 
issued concerning the matter when it 
was a legislative issue. No one of these 
sources can be controlling; sometimes 
all of them together may not even be 
helpful. But that does not alter the 
Court’s right and its duty to look to the 
total picture in its earnest effort to re- 
solve the sometimes difficult question of 
what we intended when we passed a bill. 

Because Congress continues to be 
made up of ordinary human beings, it is 
understandable at times if we fail to ex- 
press our true intention as clearly as we 
might. And just because ordinary mor- 
tals continue to find their way to the 
judicial benches of this country, it fol- 
lows that courts sometimes look to what 
many of us would consider the wrong 
place to determine our intent or that 
they miss our intention completely— 
even when we think we have expressed 
it rather clearly. 

When this happens Congress is not 
helpless. It took this Congress less than 
5 months to rewrite the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Jencks case. And 
in this connection, Mr. Chairman, one 
could very well ask, if the Supreme 
Court missed the congressional inten- 
tion so completely in the Nelson case, 
why is it that 3 years later we still have 
not done anything but talk about it. 
The answer is, I am afraid, that there 
are Members of this body more inter- 
ested in whipping the Supreme Court 
into line than they are in seeing a hun- 
dred Steve Nelsons in jail. How ironic 
it is to see Steve Nelson being used to 
put across this Court-smacking bill. If 
this were to happen, the best interests 
of this Nation would in my judgment be 
subverted in a manner Nelson never 
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dared to plot back in Pittsburgh. If you 
believe the Nelson case was wrong, you 
can vote to correct it by passing sec- 
tion 2 of the bill before us. However, if 
it is the Supreme Court that you are 
out to get, then it is section 1 you want. 
I do not want to do either. 

In the name of the law, let us stop 
H.R. 3 once and for all. In the name 
of sanity, the very least we must do is 
to vote down section 1 of this horribly 
misbegotten measure. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
in order that I may not be guilty of a 
breach of House rule 3 enunciated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
QuIGcLEY] let me say at the outset that 
I favor H.R. 3. Having said that, may 
I be understood further that I do not 
intend to preempt the right of any other 
Member of this House to hold a different 
view. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not suggest 
that the complexity which enshrouds 
H.R. 3 has been purposely contrived or 
deliberately calculated to confuse, and 
yet I must say what must be obvious to 
all that many of the arguments which 
have been advanced against the bill are 
specious in the extreme and entirely 
tangent to the point at issue. After the 
verbal dust storms have settled all that 
remains to be answered here today— 
and this cannot be gainsaid—is the 
simple question: In the interpretation of 
a Federal statute in a field of concurrent 
jurisdiction are the courts to be allowed 
to invalidate a State statute in the same 
field by inferring an intent which the 
Congress did not specifically express? 
If your answer to that simple question 
is negative then your vote on H.R. 3 will 
be positive. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to help il- 
luminate the remarks I am about to 
make and if possible to clarify some of 
the confusion which has resulted during 
the debate, I have prepared three little 
charts. The first chart deals with the 
definition of the doctrine of preemption; 
the second attempts to explain what 
H.R. 3 will do; and the third attempts 
to explain what H.R. 3 will not do. 

First of all, the doctrine of preemption 
has its genesis in article 6, clause 2 of 
the Constitution known as the supremacy 
clause. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, jurisdiction is divided essentially 
into two categories, one of which is fur- 
ther subdivided into two other classes. 
The first category is called exclusive“ 
and incorporates the class of exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction and the class of ex- 
clusive State jurisdiction. The second 
category embraces concurrent Federal- 
State jurisdiction. 

Stated differently, there are those 
areas in which only the States can legis- 
late constitutionally; there are those 
areas in which only the Federal Govern- 
ment can legislate constitutionally; and, 
finally, there is that area in which both 
the Federal Government and the States 
can legislate constitutionally. H.R. 3 
applies only to that one category of ju- 
risdiction, namely, concurrent Federal- 
State jurisdiction. 
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In those fields of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion where a Federal statute is in exis- 
tence but no State statute has been 
passed, the Federal statute obviously is 
absolutely supreme, Therefore, H.R. 3 
addresses itself principally only to that 
series of cases in which a Federal stat- 
ute and a State statute in the same legis- 
lative field are involved. 

With respect to such cases, when the 
Court is asked to apply the doctrine of 
preemption, the Court asks itself first 
of all, Is there an irreconcilable conflict 
between the Federal and State statutes 
so that the two cannot stand together? 
That is the rule announced in the Daven- 
port case which, as has been said here, 
has been in existence since 1859 and 
cited with approval in 110 subsequent 
cases. 

Second, the Court asks the question, 
Did the Congress intend that the Fed- 
eral statute should preempt the field? 

Since the Davenport case there was 
relatively no problem about the doctrine 
of preemption until the Court conceived 
the new doctrine, the doctrine of implied 
preemption. That is the small and nar- 
row area to which H.R. 3 is germane. 

May I ask you now to direct your at- 
tention to the second chart. And let us 
inquire briefly by way of summary, and 
admittedly by way of repetition, what 
H.R. 3 does. H.R. 3, first of all, says 
that in those cases of concurrent juris- 
diction where both Federal and State 
statutes are involved, the Court will not 
be permitted to imply an intent to pre- 
empt which the Congress did not spe- 
cifically express. Secondly, H.R. 3 states 
that the rule in the Davenport case con- 
cerning irreconcilable conflict will be 
reaffirmed; and, thirdly, although it does 
not appear on this chart, the second sec- 
tion of H.R. 3 has the effect of abrogat- 
ing the rule announced in the Nelson 
decision, 

With respect to that may I attempt to 
place at rest what has been unsettled 
throughout the course of this debate. I 
am reading now from the decision in the 
Nelson case: 

It should be said at the outset that the de- 
cision in this case does not affect the right 
of the States to enforce their sedition laws. 


And further: 


Neither does it limit the right of the 
State to protect itself at any time against 
sabotage or attempted violence of all kinds. 


Now, I read from the decision in the 
Uphaus case: 

The opinion (referring to the Nelson case) 
made clear that a State could proceed with 
prosecutions for sedition against the State 
itself. 


And further: 


Nor did our opinion in Nelson hold that 
the Smith Act had proscribed State activity 
in protection of itself either from actual or 
threatened sabotage or attempted violence 
of all kinds. 


Mr. Chairman, the sum total of those 
quotations is that the Uphaus case did 
not repeal or essentially modify the Nel- 
son decision. For that reason I submit 
that those who say that section 2 is no 
longer applicable are being inconsistent, 
particularly those who last year saw fit 
to support section 2 of H.R. 3. Section 
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2 is just as necessary today as it was 
before the Uphaus decision. 

I now proceed to the next chart. Let 
us inquire specifically what H.R. 3 will 
not do. 

H.R. 3, as has been said repeatedly, 
does not amend substantive law. H.R. 3 
is an amendment to the first chapter of 
the first title of the United States Code. 
That section of the Code contains rules 
of construction which are procedural 
and not substantive. Secondly, H.R. 3 
does not repeal, does not amend, does 
not in anywise impair the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it could not. A statute 
cannot amend basic law. 

Third. H.R. 3 does not repeal the doc- 
trine of preemption. It repeals only the 
doctrine of implied preemption. 

Fourth, H.R. 3 does not impugn the 
integrity of the Supreme Court. Indeed, 
the Supreme Court itself, in the Stock- 
dale case, said that it is not only the 
right but the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to write rules of construction to 
guide the Court in its interpretation of 
statutes passed by the Congress, and 
that applies not only with respect to 
future statutes but to statutes already 
on the books. 

Going to the fifth point, H.R. 3 is not 
retroactive in the sense that it repeals 
all previous decisions based on the doc- 
trine of preemption. It applies only 
with respect to future decisions of the 
Court. 

Now, proceeding to the sixth point, 
the one about which most has been said 
and which has to do with the argument 
of retroactivity. H.R. 3 does not un- 
settle congressional statutes in the field 
of interstate commerce, and does not 
stimulate, indeed, does not permit a 
variety of State statutes concerning rate- 
making or regulation of interstate car- 
riers or the rights or benefits of inter- 
state workers. Even with H.R. 3 on the 
books, the State statute must yield in 
appropriate cases. 

Let me illustrate what Imean with an 
example. Let us assume that the State 
of A has brought suit against Mr. B, who 
is engaged in interstate commerce, for 
the violation of State statute X. Mr. 
B pleads as a defense that Congress has 
enacted Federal statute Y which pre- 
empts the field and strikes down State 
statute X. Now, the Court, in resolving 
the question raised by that issue, will 
apply the following tests: First of all, 
the Court will ask, Does Federal statute 
Y contain an express intent to preempt? 
If so, State statute X falls. If not, the 
court passes to the second test: Is there 
an irreconcilable conflict between State 
statute X and Federal statue Y? If so, 
State statute X will, under H.R. 3, fall. 
If not, the Court will apply the third 
test: Does State statute X constitute an 
undue burden on interstate commerce? 
Please understand that this is an en- 
tirely separate doctrine. The doctrine 
of undue burden on interstate commerce 
has been crystallized in case law over 
the course of our entire history as a 
Nation, and if it is decided that an undue 
burden is placed on interstate com- 
merce, then State statute X must fall, 
irrespective of the doctrine of preemp- 
tion. 
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Now, let us assume that the Court has 
applied all three tests and still State 
statute X stands. At that point, the 
Congress, if it considers it wise to do so, 
can pass legislation of one sentence 
amending Federal statute Y declaring 
that it is the intent of Congress to pre- 
empt the field. This Congress can do 
not only with respect to future statutes 
but with respect to statutes already on 
the books. There can be no question 
about that. That cannot be disputed or 
disguised in the smokescreen of the 
retroactivity argument. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am compelled by 
what has been said previously in this 
debate to deal with another point which 
I would rather leave at rest. There 
seems to be some uneasy, uncertain fear 
in the minds of many Members that 
H.R. 3 will somehow work some nefarious 
consequence in the field of civil rights. 
Now, that fear undoubtedly, in itself, is 
genuine, but it is wholly without genuine 
justification in fact or law. It has been 
said that H.R. 3 would repeal or some- 
how amend the 1954 Supreme Court 
school decision. I can understand why 
a layman would make that legal mistake, 
but, my friends, I find it difficult, not to 
say impossible, to understand how a 
trained lawyer could make such a legal 
mistake innocently. 

The doctrine of preemption was not at 
issue in that case. There was no Federal 
statute involved; it could not have been 
at issue. The decisior rested, allegedly 
at least, on the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution, 
to which neither the doctrine of preemp- 
tion nor H.R. 3 could have any conceiv- 
able connection. 

It has also been implied here that 
H.R. 3 would somehow jeopardize other 
individual rights: That implication is 
entirely unwarranted. Every civil right 
guaranteed by the Constitution is itself 
a part and parcel of the supreme law 
of the land and as such cannot, irre- 
spective of the doctrine of preemption, 
be infringed by a mere statute, whether 
Federal or State. 

Mr. Chairman, I must pause to say 
that I consider it lamentable that some 
people have apparently convinced 
themselves that every motive of every 
Southerner on every subject is, in some 
devious way, rooted in race prejudice. 
For my part, my motive has nothing to 
do and of necessity could have nothing 
to do with civil rights. My motive has 
to do only with States rights and with 
the legislative rights of the Congress, 
both of which, incidentally, enjoy the 
same constitutional guarantee as civil 
rights. 

What is at stake here, Mr. Chairman, 
is the restoration and the preservation 
of our historic system of checks and 
balances. ‘That system operates both 
vertically and horizontally—vertically 
between the Federal Government. and 
the States, and horizontally among the 
three branches of our tripartite form 
of government. 

Now, when the courts undertake 
without justification in law to preempt 
a legislative field for the benefit of the 
Congress at the expense of the State 
legislatures, they do violence to the 
principle of checks and balances ver- 
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tically. And when the courts undertake 
to imply an intent which the Congress 
did not express, they invade the legisla- 
tive domain and thus do violence to the 
system of checks and balances hori- 
zontally. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VANIK. If what the gentleman 
says is true with respect to the idea of 
retroactivity of this legislation, would 
the gentleman have any objection to an 
amendment to this bill which would pro- 
vide that no act hereinafter passed by 
the Congress shall be construed, and so 
forth? That would clear up this whole 
question. 

Mr. POFF. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman if he is an attorney? 

Mr. VANIK. Yes. 

Mr. POFF. Then he will appreciate, 
I am sure, the serious impact that would 
have upon the courts in their interpre- 
tation of statutes in future decisions. 

Mr. VANIK. What is the gentleman’s 
response? 

Mr. POFF. My response is, if you 
adopted such an amendment, the courts 
would be compelled to apply one rule of 
construction with respect to future stat- 
utes and another rule of construction 
with respect to statutes already on the 
books. H.R. 3 simply reaffirms for ap- 
plication in future litigation the deci- 
sion in the Davenport case under which 
we have operated successfully for 100 
years. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman seeks to 
change the construction of past legis- 
lation already on the books, without re- 
gard to what the substantive effect of 
that legislation would be. You want to 
do the reverse. But you refuse to do it 
for the future. 

Mr. POFF. I have already pointed 
out to the gentleman that the Supreme 
Court has indicated that it is both the 
right and the responsibility of Congress 
to pass rules of construction to guide it 
in its interpretation of the law. This 
would do nothing more than add one 
more rule of construction to the six 
already contained in chapter 1 of title I 
of the code. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KASEM. The gentleman said re- 
peatedly in his discussion that this does 
not negate the doctrine of preemption, 
it just negates the doctrine of implied 
preemption which is relatively new. 
Would that be a correct statement? 

Mr. POFF. I said that it does not 
repeal the doctrine of preemption. 

Mr. KASEM. Can the gentleman tell 
me of any instances in the law where we 
have ever expressly preempted? 

Mr. POFF. I cannot offhand; I am 
not prepared to say. 

Mr, KASEM. All preemptions have 
been implied, have they not? 

Mr. POFF. They have not. Pre- 
emption has been implied in the Clover- 
leaf case; it has been implied in the Nel- 
son case, and possibly in some other 
cases, but the guiding rule has been the 
historic rule, as the gentleman well 
knows, which was enunciated in the 
Davenport case. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. My question is, is it 
not true that in the Pincus case which 
we were discussing in the committee to- 
day and which I discussed on the floor 
yesterday, which involved the question 
of an Arkansas insolvency law that was 
struck down, Justice Butler in that case 
stated without any doubt at all that this 
was preemption by implication? And 
this was a 1925 decision. 

Mr. POFF. There can be no question 
but that what the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIs] has said with respect 
to the Bankruptcy Act and its implica- 
tions in the field of insolvency laws is 
sound. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, I think it 
is correct to say that all that H.R. 3 does 
in its final analysis is to prevent the 
courts from presuming a legislative in- 
tent which the Congress, the legislative 
body constituted by the representatives 
of the people, did not expressly state in 
the statute. If Congress intends to 
make one of its statutes in a field of con- 
current jurisdiction the supreme law of 
the land; if Congress intends to preempt 
the entire legislative field; if Congress 
intends to invalidate all State statutes in 
that field; then let Congress say so. And 
if Congress does not say so, let not the 
courts be suffered to guess that its failure 
was a mere inadvertence and that it 
really intended to say so after all. Mr. 
Chairman, that is H.R. 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of com- 
plete accuracy I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to a state- 
ment on page 2 of the report of the com- 
mittee which is reported to me to be not 
quite accurate. The report of the com- 
mittee on page 2 says, and I quote, 
speaking of the other body: 

No further action was taken by that body 
on H.R. 3, which terminated its work for the 
year on August 24, 1958. 


I want to quote from the hearings on 
this bill, quoting the author of the bill, 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SMITH]: 

The bill went to the Senate and came to 
the floor of the Senate just 1 or 2 days be- 
fore the adjournment of the Senate. There 
was a motion to recommit it on the ground 
that it came there too late. The motion 
prevailed by a vote of 41 to 40. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I might say that the 
report is correct. The vote was on a 
bill along this line, but it is my definite 
information that the report is correct. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman 
from Ohio is pleased to be corrected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
California asked the question whether or 
not there are statutes in existence where 
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express provision concerning preemption 
is included. I call his attention to title 
15, chapter 20, entitled, “Regulation of 
Insurance”—where in section 1012, sub- 
section (b), the Congress did provide: 

No act of Congress shall be construed to 
invalidate, impair, or supersede any law en- 
acted by any State for the purpose of regu- 
lating the business of insurance or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such business, un- 
less such act specifically relates to the busi- 
ness of insurance. 


That is one example, There are 
others which indicate the Congress has 
expressed itself in this field. And in 
further answer to the gentleman con- 
cerning the Senate action, that of 
course, as I recall, was a bill similar to 
the Jenner bill which dealt with many 
subjects and Supreme Court decisions, 
including the Nelson case decision, but 
also including other decisions and that 
is the reason apparently, as expressed by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, the state- 
ment was made in the majority report 
as it was. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield 5 minutes to 
me so that I can yield time to Members 
on my side? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana to be used as he 
requests. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly believe H.R. 3 should be 
enacted into law. If enacted, it would 
abolish the rule of implied Federal pre- 
emption, as developed by the Supreme 
Court, and under which that Court has 
invalidated many States laws, enacted 
by State legislatures for the protection 
and welfare of the citizens of the par- 
ticular State. 

Under the present Court decisions, 
when Congress passes a law in any field 
in which there are State laws already 
existing, and makes no mention of such 
State laws, the courts interpret the si- 
lence of Congress as meaning that the 
State laws should all be invalidated, 
even though the State laws do not in 
any way conflict with the Federal law. 
H.R. 3 would abolish this Federal pre- 
emption when the State laws do not 
conflict with the Federal act. 

Here is what the bill provides: That 
when Congress passes an act, State laws 
in the fleld shall be invalidated in two 
instances: First, when the State law is 
in such direct and positive conflict with 
the Federal law that the two laws can- 
not be reconciled or consistently stand 
together; or second, when Congress in 
the Federal act expressly states that it 
intends for the Federal law to be exclu- 
sive and the State laws to be invali- 
dated. 

That is plainly stated and meritorious, 
yet some claim they cannot understand 
language that simple. It was the rule 
of construction in this country through- 
out our history until a few short years 
ago when the Supreme Court over- 
turned it. All this bill does is to restore 
a rule that should never have been 
destroyed. 
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This act is needed so that the mean- 
ing and intent of Congress might be 
clear and certain to citizens who are 
expected to obey the laws, to officials in 
enforcing them, and to the courts in 
interpreting them. There is nothing 
unusual about it; to the contrary, it is 
proper and laudable in its purpose and 
effect. 

The rule which it reestablishes was 
long in effect, and was laid down as long 
ago as 1821 by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall in the interpretation of a Federal 
act when he said: 

To interfere with the penal laws of a State 
where they are not leveled against the legiti- 
mate powers of the Union, but have for their 
sole object the internal government of the 
country is a very serious measure, which 
Congress cannot be supposed to adopt lightly 
or inconsiderately. The motive for it must 
be serious and weighty. It would be under- 
taken deliberately and the intentions would 
be clearly and unequivocally expressed. An 
act ought not to be construed as to employ 
this intention, unless its provisions were 
such as to render the construction inevi- 
table. 


Chief Justice Marshall’s modern suc- 
cessors on the Supreme Court abandoned 
that rule of construction, which is what 
we seek to remedy by this bill. 

The language of H.R. 3 is adopted 
from the 1859 Supreme Court decision in 
Sinnot against Davenport, in which the 
Court said that where the State law is 
but an exercise of a reserved power, it 
would not be invalidated unless the con- 
flict were direct and positive so that it 
and the Federal act could not be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together. 

As late as 1937 the Federal courts fol- 
lowed that test in holding that a State 
law could coexist with new Federal legis- 
lation in the same field, but in 1941 the 
Supreme Court developed a new policy 
of interpretation. Chief Justice Stone 
strongly dissented, saying: 

But no words of the statute or of any com- 
mittee report, or any congressional debate 
indicate that Congress intended to withdraw 
from the States any part of their constitu- 
tional power over aliens within their borders. 
The repeal of this legislation is not to be 
inferred from the silence of Congress in en- 
acting a law which at no point conflicts 


with the State legislation and is harmonious 
with it. 


The decisions of the Court have de- 
parted from the principle that acts of 
Congress will not be construed to strike 
down a State statute designed to protect 
the health and safety of the public, un- 
less the State act, in terms or in its prac- 
tical administration, conflict with the 
act of Congress, or plainly infringes its 
policy. 

It is one thing for courts, in interpret- 
ing an act of Congress, to construe its 
language to carry into effect its purpose. 
It is quite another thing to infer a pur- 
pose which Congress has not expressed 
in order to deprive the States of authority 
which belongs to them, over a subject 
which Congress has not undertaken con- 
trol. To maintain our dual system of 
government, we must demand that the 
courts do not diminish State power by 
extravagant and arrogant inferences re- 
garding what Congress might have in- 
tended if it had considered the matter, 
or by reference to the Court’s own con- 
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ception of a policy which Congress has 
not expressed and is not plainly to be 
inferred from the legislation which it has 
enacted, 

The considerations against repeal of 
statutes by implication should at least be 
as persuasive as when the question is one 
of the nullification of State power by 
congressional legislation. 

The adoption by the Supreme Court 
of this new policy of interpreting the 
silence of Congress to invalidate State 
laws coincided with the tremendous in- 
crease in Federal legislation. ‘These acts 
are no longer short general declarations, 
but lengthy codes. By the application 
of the Court’s new rule of preemption, 
the States have been excluded from 
many fields in which they used to con- 
trol. The authority of the States has 
dwindled, and that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has greatly increased, causing 
much loss of individual freedom. 

H.R. 3 will not in itself stop this, but 
will make Congress and the people aware 
of it in each instance of new Federal 
legislation, and allow the State laws to 
continue to exist where there is no con- 
flict. Congress will study the State laws 

efore acting, and determine whether 
there is need for Federal legislation. If 
need is shown, Congress can act; if it 
decides the Federal law should be ex- 
clusive, Congress can expressly so de- 
clare. This way, the consequences of 
action would be known and declared by 
Congress itself, so the Court could not 
reach results never dreamed of by Con- 
gress, as in the Steve Nelson case from 
Pennsylvania. 

The preservation of our State gov- 
ernments is essential to our type of Re- 
public. H.R. 3 would help preserve the 
State governments, and for that reason, 
alone, should be enacted. The division of 
power between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments is essential for the preservation 
of liberty. Our Founding Fathers be- 
lieved this, and all history proves its 
soundness and truth. 

Centralization of power leads to de- 
creased personal liberty and decreased 
concern by the individual for his Gov- 
ernment and its laws. Local govern- 
ment is close to the people, more easily 
controlled by them, and generally serves 
them better and oppresses them less. 

In these days of struggle against the 
enemy within, as well as without, we 
cannot afford to fail to enlist the loyalty 
of all citizens to our State and local gov- 
ernments. When the Supreme Court 
overthrew the laws of Pennsylvania in 
the field of sedition by its decision in 
the Nelson case, the Court was not act- 
ing in the national interest. Many peo- 
ple all over the Nation have deep feel- 
ings for their States, closer to them 
than the Federal Government and its 
laws. The Nelson decision should be 
corrected by congressional action, by en- 
acting H.R. 3. 

To advocate that a State pass sedi- 
tion laws to protect just the State gov- 
ernment is to propose that the prose- 
cuting attorneys be saddled with the ab- 
surd technicality of proving that a Com- 
munist was advocating overthrow of the 
State government and not the National 
Government. 
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Some of the alarming increase of 
crime in the Nation may also be due to 
the decrease of authority of the State 
and local government because of the 
harmful Supreme Court’s ruling, and the 
resulting lack of the ability of the citi- 
zen to easily identify himself with the 
law made in Washington to the extent 
of feeling a responsibility to observe 
such law and aid in its enforcement. 

In addition there is still much to be 
said in favor of allowing the fifty dif- 
ferent States, with greatly varying so- 
eial and economic problems, to retain 
the power to enact the necessarily differ- 
ing laws to solve their differing prob- 
lems. The reasons for preserving the 
States and their powers remain just as 
valid today as when the Constitution 
was adopted—if not more so. 

I believe in our dual system of gov- 
ernment; I believe in the worthiness and 
validity of the doctrine of separation of 
powers, and the advantages of diversity 
afforded by the 50 State governments. I 
believe in the principle that the govern- 
ment should be as close to the people 
governed as possible. Therefore, I ad- 
vocate the enactment of H.R. 3. 

At the 1958 Conference of the Chief 
Justices of the States, those eminent 
judges adopted a resolution stating: 

It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court will raise at least considerable doubt 
as to the validity of that boast. 


To which I say “Amen.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia |Mr. FORRESTER} may be 
permitted to extend his remarks fol- 
lowing those of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TOLL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, in 
1939 when the Smith antisedition bill was 
before the House I was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the legislation. It was not 
my purpose at that time nor at any time, 
to be a party to a piece of legislation 
that would preempt the statutes of some 
40 States by the enactment of the Smith 
bill. It never occurred to me that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
would lay down a decision that would 
wipe out antisedition statutes in all of 
these States at one swoop of the pen by 
holding the Federal act paramount and 
supreme over State laws on the same 
subject. 

To correct this inequity is the purpose 
of H.R. 3. It is a question of whether 
local institutions of government will con- 
tinue to maintain functions that right- 
fully belong to them, or do nothing and 
let the doctrine contained in the Nelson 
ease stand. By such failure to act would 
mean the transfer of such prerogatives 
to an all-powerful central government. 

H.R. 3 is sound legislation. H.R. 3 is 
needed badly needed I trust that this 
House will pass it speedily 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr: Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
rise in opposition to H.R. 3. There has 
evolved in the nearly two centuries since 
the founding of this great Nation an 
orderly pattern of law designed to best 
protect the interests and well-being of 
the country and the rights of its individ- 
ual citizens. The judicial systems, both 
Federal and State, have carried out the 
intent and purpose of the laws of the 
Federal and State Governments with due 
regard for the rights of the individual 
citizen and the welfare of the State and 
Nation. 

The bill, H.R. 3, currently before the 
House for action is one so general in 
nature as to bring chaos to this orderly 
pattern of law. It seeks to achieve a 
limitation of the authority of the Federal 
courts in actions wherein statutes of cer- 
tain States and Federal laws bear a rela- 
tionship, and wherein the State law may 
be preempted. 

The intricate relationship between the 
Federal and State Governments are mat- 
ters of tremendous importance and 
hardly ones to be treated in such a gen- 
eral manner, as they would be under the 
provisions of this bill. In two para- 
graphs, H.R. 3 attempts to resolve prob- 
lems which deserve the closest and most 
detailed consideration and are worthy of 
separate treatment and study. 

Passage of H.R. 3, with its retroactive 
clause would, most certainly, do great 
harm in nearly every area of the law. It 
would serve to reopen untold numbers of 
cases in matters, which I am sure the 
sponsors of the bill never intended. Our 
courts would be flooded with lawsuits of 
persons seeking clarification of laws and 
reversals of decisions long ago settled. 

So vague is the language of this bill 
that it is impossible to predict what ef- 
fect it would have in the many fields in 
which it could apply. 

There is little doubt that many people 
feel that H.R. 3 is a means of rebuking 
the Supreme Court in connection with its 
decisions on the desegregation issue. 
The great advances in the field of in- 
tegration are now a reality. They are 
the natural sequence to a concept of 
equality upon which our country was 
founded. It is based on a desire for free- 
dom and human dignity. A belief that 
a man is really free until all men are 

ree. 

If this bill is motivated against the 
Supreme Court for the above reason or 
any other reason, it is ill-considered, as 
well as ill-conceived. 

An independent judiciary has always 
been the backbone of democracy. Any 
limitation of this independence poses a 
threat to freedom equal to any threat by 
any foreign government. 

The vagueness of this bill could lead 
to endless litigation in the field of civil 
rights. As we progress in the age of 
science and space, it is morally unthink- 
able that we simultaneously seek avenues 
of retreat in the area of jurisprudence 
and civil rights. 

The conception of this bill appears to 
be in inverse proportion to the magni- 
tude of controversy that its adoption 
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would bring about. I strongly urge that 
HR. 3 be defeated: 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vanrx] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, Iam only 
concerned with the economic and social 
effect of this bill upon established law. 
It has been admitted by the proponents 
that this bill would affect legislation en- 
acted by the previous 85 Congresses. 

Inspired in bitterness against the de- 
segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court, it has now attracted support from 
economie forces which stand to gain in 
the ultimate breakdown of the Federal 
regulatory power. 

This rule of judicial interpretation— 
by stripping existing Federal law of its 
preemptive presumption—emasculates 
the Federal regulatory power. It would 
vest the several States with extensive 
concurrent powers to legislate in areas 
formerly regulated only by Federal agen- 
cies. The only limitation upon State 
laws would be the restrictions against 
laws in direct and positive conflict with 
Federal laws. 

If this Lill passes, I fear that the sev- 
eral States could license and regulate 
intrastate short-range television, and 
radio. They could also license and regu- 
late intrastate airlines and confound the 
safety efforts of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. They could enter the field of 
food and drug administration. Ohio 
might legally declare Florida oranges 
unfit for human consumption because of 
harmful artificial coloring. Pennsyl- 
vania could declare Mississippi rice unfit 
because it was polished in Mississippi 
plants lacking Pennsylvania inspection. 
Illinois could outlaw tobacco products in 
the public health. Virginia could outlaw 
Wisconsin milk because of a greater 
radiation, while Delaware could outlaw 
cotton goods for some reason of its own 
choosing. 

This could be done under the concur- 
rent power of the States not in direct 
and positive conflict with the Federal 
law. 

In the area of civil rights, the very 
States which deny them would pass leg- 
islation protecting their citizens from 
their civil rights. These laws would be 
cunningly worded to avoid any direct 
and positive conflict with Federal law 
to abort Federal jurisdiction and to 
further the cause of hate and segrega- 
tion. 

H.R. 3 could devastate the Natural Gas 
Act in a sneak attack. If the several gas 
producing States passed laws clearly 
excluding independent producers as 
natural gas companies—the Phillips de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which pro- 
tects natural gas consumers would be 
washed out. 

Among the decisions subject to review 
and correction after the passage of this 
bill would be the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
against Wisconsin—a decision which 
protected the rights of millions of con- 
sumers of natural gas. This decision 
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defined the Phillips as a “natural gas 
company” within the Natural Gas Act, 
because it sold gas to interstate com- 
panies which transported and sold it to 
distributing companies in 14 States. 

The Supreme Court did not have spe- 
cific and absolute language to formulate 
its decision in the Phillips case. The 
Court sought to determine legislative in- 
tent consistent with the language and 
legislative history of the Natural Gas 
Act which was designed to protect the 
gas consumer from unbridled suppres- 
sion. In determining legislative intent, 
the Court looked to the only available 
source material, the committee reports. 

If this bill becomes law, the State of 
Oklahoma could provide a definition of 
“natural gas company” which would 
deliberately exclude the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. and provide the Supreme Court 
on a rehearing of the issue with State 
statutory language “not in direct con- 
flict with Federal law” which would pro- 
vide the basis for a reversal of the 
Court’s earlier decision. The result 
would be unregulated and higher gas 
rates for 22 million Americans who heat 
their homes with natural gas. 

Among other things, this is the gas 
bill of 1959. It is uncertain legislation 
which will lead our Nation on a weird 
adventure. Once enacted into law, this 
bill will create expensive rights for spe- 
cial people which the American people 
will have to buy back with sweat and 
tears. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall try to sum up, 
if I can, the arguments of the propo- 
nents of the bill. I say the burden of 
proof is on the proponents and they have 
not sustained that burden of proof. 
They want us to pass a statute and then 
find out sometime in the future what the 
statute really means. This is like put- 
ting one’s hand on a hot stove to see 
whether it burns. 

Consider the grave doubts that have 
been cast on this bill. The vote in the 
committee was 17 to 15. As a matter 
of fact I thought I could have a tie vote 
in which event the bill would never see 
daylight as far as this House was con- 
cerned. The bill has been brought up 
in numerous Congresses and is not yet 
law. I do not think it ever will be writ- 
ten on the statute books of this country, 
so doubtful is the bill inherently. 

The purpose of the bill we are told is 
to establish States’ rights. That argu- 
ment, I prophesy, will boomerang, be- 
cause Congress will include in every 
statute it passes a pro forma preemption 
clause. Congress will take no chances. 
As a matter of fact, Congress does not 
know every State law, every municipal 
ordnance on the books when it passes a 
bill. Even if it did, what is there to keep 
a State from changing its law the very 
next day and making meaningless the 
basis for congressional action? After 
several experiences in frustrations of 
this kind, Congress will be forced to pre- 
empt automatically if Federal regulation 
is to have any effect. State legislation 
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which might otherwise have been upheld 
as consistent with Federal law will then 
be struck down across the board. Thus 
the States righters who are the pro- 
ponents of this bill will be hoisted by 
their own petards. 

Beyond this, H.R. 3 is a boomerang 
bill for yet another reason. In order to 
preserve the Federal system in areas of 
interstate transportation—railroading, 
aviation, trucking, pipelines—the Su- 
preme Court and the lower Federal 
courts will be compelled, if we pass this 
bill, to strike down State laws on the 
constitutional ground of an undue bur- 
den on interstate commerce. 

Under present law the court can in- 
terpret the Federal law to exclude State 
activity by Federal preemption. Con- 
gress then cay say it does not agree with 
the Federal court’s interpretation. It 
can say that the result reached by the 
court does not express its intention. The 
Congress can then change the law, as it 
has frequently changed the law in the 
past on a case by case basis. Pass this 
bill and State laws will be struck down 
by the courts beyond hope of any resur- 
rection by action of Congress. 

The opponents are not really opposed 
to the present rules of interpretation. 
When the Supreme Court rules in favor 
of a State law the opponents have no 
complaint. They only complain when 
the decision is against them. It all de- 
pends upon whose ox is gored. They ac- 
cept the present method of construction 
if they get the results they want, but 
they reject it when they lose. I am 
afraid that one of the wellsprings of this 
bill is a very human one. The propo- 
nents of this legislation just do not like 
to lose lawsuits. 

Much has been said here on the sub- 
ject of retroactivity. The House can- 
not know and the proponents are di- 
vided as to whether the bill is or is not 
retroactive. Some of the proponents say 
it is retroactive, others say it is not ret- 
roactive, and still others qualify their 
remarks. We have had no definite, cer- 
tain remark or opinion from anyone 
that the bill is not retroactive. 

Where lies the truth? If we can judge 
from what the proponents have said, the 
truth lies directly in the heated debate 
and argument. H.R. 3, in effect, is retro- 
active, in my opinion. Laws passed 
years ago will be considered and recon- 
sidered under a strict and exclusive rule 
of interpretation not in effect when 
those laws were passed. Cases decided 
under a variety of verbal standards will 
have to be redecided according to H.R. 
3 alone. That is reaching back to laws 
which have been on the books for as 
much as 170 years with an exclusive rule 
of interpretation imposed in 1959. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr] says H.R. 3 does not repeal old 
statutes. Nobody said it did. But it 
does change the standards of interpre- 
tation and construction as applicable to 
old statutes. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr], and he speaks for a great many of 
the proponents, refuses to accept any 
prospective amendment, any amendment 
that would cast out the idea of this be- 
ing retroactive. He said if you did that, 
there would be two types of construction, 
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one for the future ana one for the past. 
But would not there be two types of con- 
struction under H.R. 3 as it is now? A 
law interpreted one way under today’s 
rules might well have to be interpreted 
differently tomorrow under H.R. 3. Is 
this the way to create certainty and sta- 
bility in the jurisprudence of this 
country? 

If I were asked what I would call this 
bill, I would say it is the lawyer's full 
employment bill of 1959, because it is go- 
ing to unsettle so many cases, because it 
is going to give rise to myriads and myr- 
iads of controversies all over the land, 
and it will be a veritable field day for the 
lawyers. 

Finally, let me point out to this House 
that we have yet to have an explanation 
from the proponents of H.R. 3 as to what 
they mean by “direct and positive con- 
flict so that the two cannot be reconciled 
or consistently stand together.” Do they 
mean a conflict of a verbal nature alone; 
that is, solely that the words of one act 
clash with the words of another act. Or 
do they mean to include as well irrecon- 
cilabilities of purpose and effect? 

I think that as a result of this debate 
four facts have become abundantly clear 
about H.R. 3: First, it is not needed; sec- 
ond, it will accomplish nothing construc- 
tive; third, it will create chaos and end- 
less litigation in vital areas of American 
economic and political life; and, fourth, 
it can only result in limiting States rights 
rather than broadening them. 

I therefore ask the House to join me 
in voting against this bill. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Would not the gen- 
tleman say that the same result is to 
be found in the preemption doctrine as 
announced in the Nelson case, which 
seeks to avoid the enforcement of State 
laws and municipal ordnances, and so 
forth? They are shielding themselves 
behind Federal statutes? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not agree with the 
implication of that question. The Up- 
haus case, in my opinion, settled many 
things as far as the Nelson case is con- 
cerned. It interpreted the Nelson case 
and said there could not be a race to 
the courthouse between Federal and 
State officials as far as sedition against 
the Federal Government was concerned. 
I think the Nelson case is not going to 
give rise to any sort of field day for law- 
yers whatsoever. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to comment on this matter of racing 
to the courthouse as between Federal 
and State enforcement officials. 

I assume that those who want to pre- 
vent that race mean there should only be 
one law and one law enforcement body 
in the United States and that means 
they want to obliterate any power in the 
States to legislate and enforce laws. 
Where the State government has a right 
to legislate and it is contemplated under 
our Constitution that it can act, there is 
no double jeopardy when an offense is 
committed against the State and against 
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the Federal Government at the same 
time, and that is well settled law. 

If you want to keep the States from 
prosecuting anybody, then just amend 
the Constitution of the United States 
and wipe out the States. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, to de- 
fenders of constitutional law, there is no 
more important matter than the enact- 
ment of H.R. 3, the bill originally spon- 
sored by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

I have very strong feelings about this 
bill. Cn the opening day of this session 
of Congress, I introduced H.R. 410, to 
establish rules of interpretation govern- 
ing questions of the cffect of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws. This bill is identi- 
cal to the original Smith bill. 

This is a States rights bill. It is legis- 
lation aimed at restoring the rights of 
the States as guaranteed under the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
means the rights of all the States, 
whether they are in the North, the East, 
the West, the Midwest, or in my own 
section of the country. 

Throughout the last few years, in an 
increasing degree, we have seen the usur- 
pation of the rights of the States, and 
the preemption by the Federal Govern- 
ment in State and local fields. 

There have been many signposts of 
this growing Federal encroachment 
erected by the Supreme Court. Many 
of these decisions have been mentioned 
already, and perhaps the most notorious 
is the Steve Nelson decision which had 
the effect of nullifying antisedition 
laws in almost all of our States. Under 
this decision, our States now cannot 
prosecute their own citizens under their 
own State laws outlawing sedition sim- 
ply because there happens to be a Fed- 
eral sedition law. 

Mr. Chairman, the founders of this 
great Republic never intended for such 
audacious preemption as this. 

George Washington warned that there 
should be no changes through usurpa- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson said, “Chain the 
politicians to the limitations of the Con- 
stitution itself.” 

And what does the Constitution say? 
It says, in the 10th amendment: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


That ought to be enough. There 
ought to be no need for legislation such 
as H.R. 3 which, in other words, simply 
restates the provision of the 10th amend- 
ment. 

However, such cases as the Nelson case, 
and such other evidences of Federal en- 
eroachment upon States rights warrants 
the enactment of H.R. 3. 

Such action not only is warranted; it 
is demanded. I think it is incumbent 
upon us as freedom-loving, Constitution- 
loving Americans to take this action 
which will repeal the persistent doctrine 
of Federal preemption in fields of con- 
current Federal and State jurisdiction. 

There always is a great hue and cry 
sent up by indignant ultraliberals when 
we discuss any legislation which ean be 
termed a Supreme Court curb bill. 
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But I cannot see why there should 
be any hesitancy on the part of any 
Member of Congress, in view of the 
growing tendency toward Federal pre- 
emption, to place this restriction upon 
the Supreme Court. 

Since last year, when this House very 
wisely passed a bill similar to the one 
before us at this time, there have been 
many statements from responsible in- 
dividuals attesting to the encroachment 
upon rights. 

Reports have come in from numerous 
State chief justices and Federal judges 
in all sections of the country agreeing 
that the Supreme Court is overstepping 
its bounds. 

This bill, H.R. 3, will merely chain 
the Supreme Court and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Constitution. 

It is with a great degree of confidence 
that I urge the Members to approve this 
legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time at my 
disposal to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the time allotted to me and the time left 
to me to the author of the bill, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Mr. Chair- 
man, I came here this morning all 
pepped up with a great big speech and 
have been sitting around all day hoping 
to make it. Now I have the floor, and 
just before I came down here I counted 
the Members on the floor and there were 
43 of them, and the majority of them 
were for my bill. So, I do not think 
I am going to be able to convince any- 
body, because I know that the minority 
of them are against my bill, and if I 
have anything to say here in this re- 
maining time, which I hope not to use 
all of, it will be merely for the Rrcorp, 
because I think some things have been 
said here in general debate that ought 
not to be left as they are. 

Now, really, what is at the bottom of 
this dispute is a difference in philosophy 
of government. A lot has been said 
about the language in this bill. Well, 
the words are very few and very simple. 
I think anybody who wants to under- 
stand it, and to whom God has given 
that power, can quite easily understand 
it, and if he does not have the power, 
there is not much that the rest of us 
can do about it. It is just one sentence, 
and in the simplest terms it merely says 
that the Federal Government and the 
State government may, as the Constitu- 
tion provides, live side by side and in 
full accord and with full powers speci- 
fied in the Constitution. And, it fur- 
ther says—and do not any of you who 
are opposing this bill overlook this, be- 
cause there has been a lot said about 
it interfering with the Federal Govern- 
ment—that whenever there is a conflict 
between the Federal law and the State 
law, the Federal law shall prevail. And, 
that is what it would do, whether we 
said it or not. And, it expresses the 
other half of the proposition that where 
there is a valid State law and a valid 
Federal law on the same subject, one 
that does not conflict, that then the 
States and the Federal Government may 
live side by side in harmony and both 
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administer their own laws. And, those 
few words in that bill express my phi- 
losophy of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, then, there are gentlemen who 
disagree with that philosophy. There 
were gentlemen who disagreed with it 
back in the time of the framing of the 
Constitution when some believed in the 
Federal Government as a great power 
and others believed in States rights, and 
all the rights not given to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution were 
reserved to the people and to the State 
governments. ‘That is the philosophy 
on which I stand, upon which the Con- 
stitution stood, upon which my State 
stood when we came into the Federal 
Union with the 12 other Colonies. 

Now, there is the other philosophy, of 
which the good gentleman from New 
York is a leading exponent. That is his 
right. That is the American right, to 
express your views and to have a phi- 
losophy. That is what this Government 
is all about, and that is what we all ought 
to do. I hope that all Members here will 
act and vote on this bill according to 
their own philosophy and not upon the 
dictates of others. But, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], my good 
friend—I hope he has not left the floor, 
because I want to say a few compli- 
mentary things about him—he took out 
after me yesterday, and I did not bother 
him; I just relaxed and enjoyed it. I did 
not even ask him to yield. Let me say 
that he has had a long and distinguished 
career in this body. But he has made 
two major mistakes in his career in this 
House, because what brought about this 
bill was the so-called Smith Act which is 
properly called the Alien Registration 
Act which I presented to this House in 
1939, just before the outbreak of the 
Second World War. That act provided 
the only weapon this Nation had to con- 
trol the Communists and the aliens in 
this country when the war broke out. 

I think that 99 percent of the Amer- 
ican people ardently favored the so- 
called Smith Act or the Alien Registra- 
tion Act under which we were enabled 
before Pearl Harbor to register and 
fingerprint and locate every alien in this 
country who might give us trouble. 

That was my friend’s first great mis- 
take. He led the little band of 48 flaming 
liberals who did not believe in striking 
down the right to do what they pleased 
by anybody in this country of ours. He 
led that little band of flaming liberals 
right here in this well and on the floor of 
this House in opposition to the Smith 
Act which was passed in 1940 and which, 
as I say, was favored by 99 percent of the 
American people. 

What he has had to say about the de- 
bate on this bill today is very reminiscent 
of the philosophy—and he is entitled to 
have it—of the philosophy which he ex- 
pounded here in 1939 when the original 
Smith Act was under debate in the 
House. That was his first great mistake, 
and I regretted to see it, because the 
gentleman has had a long and distin- 
guished career and has served his coun- 
try in a great many very fine ways. 

The second great mistake of his career 
is today, when he stands on the floor and 
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tries to deprive the people of his State 
and the people of my State and the peo- 
ple of your State of that little modicum 
of home rule that would permit their own 
government to enforce their own laws 
and to govern themselves, in those things 
necessary to their health, welfare, and 
safety. 

The mystery of this whole debate to 
me about those people who are opposing 
this bill, who come here with the suf- 
frage and the confidence of their own 
people, is why they are afraid to recipro- 
cate toward their own people and give 
them their confidence and give them the 
right to govern themselves in matters of 
local interest. I wish somebody would 
answer that. They trusted you to repre- 
sent them. Why do you fear to trust 
them to govern themselves? It has mys- 
tified me for several years. 

All we want to do is to enable us to 
enforce our local laws when they are not 
in conflict with the Federal law. And I 
can give you some very good reasons for 
it, although I do not have time to go into 
them in great detail. 

Somebody asked a question about nar- 
cotics cases. Let us take the State of 
any one of these gentlemen. Let us say 
you have a man arrested in Ohio under 
the Ohio State law on narcotics. He is 
brought into court. He pleads that the 
Federal antinarcotics law nullified the 
State antinarcotics law. 

Some people will say, That is foolish- 
ness. That could not happen.” Well, it 
has happened. I have here from my files 
a photostatic copy of a plea in a case 
in Alexandria, Va., my home town in 
sight of the Nation’s Capital, where it 
did happen. This happened just last 
year. A dealer in narcotics was caught 
and brought into the State court. He 
filed this paper, this plea. This is a 
photostatie copy of it I hold in my hand. 
In it he claimed that under the Nelson 
case decision in Pennsylvania the Vir- 
ginia narcotic law had been destroyed 
and that the State court had no right 
to prosecute him. Is there anybody rep- 
resenting the people of any congressional 
district in the United States who wants 
that kind of condition to prevail and to 
so affect their people, the people who 
have placed their confidence in their 
Representatives and who have elected 
you to come here to represent them? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Ido not have 
any more time. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman unless he can give me a little 
more time. I will be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman and stand here until 
midnight and kick this around with the 
gentleman if he will just get me a little 
more time and he could do it by making 
a unanimous consent request. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how about your 
sanitary laws? How about your health 
laws in the several States? I have a 
letter here from the medical society of 
the good State of Pennsylvania. When 
the roll was called on the rule I heard 
many of the gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania vote “no.” They said to the 
House No; you shall not have the op- 
portunity to even consider this measure.” 
What happened in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? I have a letter here from the 
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Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania asking me if there is any chance 
of getting this bill through. Listen to 
me, you gentlemen from Pennsylvania. 
Your State was one of the 13 Original 
Colonies that adopted the Constitution 
and adopted the 10th amendment. 
They cited this case. They said they 
have a case now pending in the State of 
Pennsylvania where the manufacturer 
of a pharmaceutical product which con- 
tains drugs, and their health authorities 
are seeking to investigate and to inspect 
his product, and the manufacturer de- 
nied them the right to investigate and 
to inspect his product on the ground that 
the antinarcotic law of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has completely abolished the 
State law of the State of Pennsylvania 
and the right of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to locally police the sale of nar- 
cotics and drugs in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

When I inquired again last year that 
case was still pending. I do not know 
what has been done about it. You 
gentlemen of Pennsylvania who are op- 
posing this bill can think about that to- 
night when you go home because to- 
morrow some of you are going to vote 
to say to the State of Pennsylvania, 
“No; you shall not presecute people who 
are selling your children and your people 
narcotics.” 

Let us take the Cloverleaf case. That 
case came from down in Alabama, I 
think everybody in Alabama is going to 
vote for this bill so I do not have to lecture 
them. But the Cloverleaf case was a 
case where the State of Alabama wanted 
to inspect a certain product. This reno- 
vated butter was being manufactured. 
Some of it was being sold in the State. 
The State health authority went in there 
and said, We want to inspect your prod- 
uct to see whether it is healthful or in- 
jurious to the health of our people.” he 
manufacturer said, No; you cannot 
come into our factory because the Fed- 
eral Government has passed a Pure Food 
and Drug Act and that has preempted 
the field.” So it may poison your people 
but you cannot do anything about it and 
the Federal Government has not under- 
taken to do anything about it. 

So they went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, with one of the 
strongest dissenting opinions that you 
have ever read by Justice Frankfurter 
whose liberality no one has ever to this 
time disputed, the Supreme Court said, 
“No; the right to inspect food has been 
preempted by the United States.” That 
case stands on record today. It has 
never been reversed. That is what this 
bill is all about. It is to give you folks 
a little self-protection. Let us talk to 
these labor folks a little. I know that 
you have received some letter and I have 
some myself from the A.F. of L. and the 
CIO. I know there are some Members 
who feel very kindly toward the A. V. of L. 
and the CIO. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman permit me to read one sen- 
tence of Judge Frankfurter’s dissenting 
opinion? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 


J wish you 
would. 
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Mr. WILLIS. This is from the dissent- 
ing opinion of Judge Frankfurter of the 
case in Alabama. 

He said this: 

If ever there was an intrusion by this 
Court into a field that belongs to Congress 
and which it has not seen fit to enter, this 
is it. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Virginia 
may be permitted to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
fixed in the House. The gentleman’s 
request is not in order. 

The gentleman from Virginia will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to 
talk about the AFL-CIO. They are sup- 
posed to represent labor. Are you fa- 
miliar with the case of Guss against 
Utah and the subsequent case that was 
decided in the last few weeks on the 
same basis? In the case of Guss against 
Utah, Guss was the head of the labor 
union that belonged to the AFL-CIO in 
Utah. It was a branch of the Steel- 
workers’ Union. Understand that to be- 
gin with. His employer did something 
that was a violation of the National La- 
bor Relations Act and a violation of the 
Utah Labor Act, both. Guss went to 
the Federal court where he thought he 
would get relief, but the National Labor 
Relations Board said: “No; this is a lit- 
tle case, you have not got many em- 
ployees; we have not got time to fool 
with it. We are not going to take 
jurisdiction.” And they did not. They 
turned him out to graze. 

Then he went to the Labor Board 
of the State of Utah and said: The 
Federal Government will not give me 
any relief; will you please give me re- 
lief?” 

There was home rule; there were the 
home folks who knew the situation and 
could be sympathetic to Guss who had 
been wronged by his employer. The 
Utah Labor Board took the case up and 
decided it in favor of the union. Then 
it went straight to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: “No, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
would not give you relief, the Utah 
board cannot give you relief; we cannot 
give you relief. We reverse the case and 
turn you out without any remedy.” 

And, incidentally, to those who have 
been hollering about our trying to do 
something to the Supreme Court, in this 
case in the opinion written by Mr. Jus- 
tice Warren after saying that this did 
create a hiatus, a no man’s land that 
ought to be corrected, he concluded by 
saying: 

It was within the province and the pow- 


er of the Congress to correct this any day 
they wanted to; 


And that is what we are trying to 
do. 

Now, you fellows who think you have 
to vote any time that Biemuller writes 
you a letter signed as legislative repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO, what are you 
going to say to your people back home, 
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who are denied relief by the Federal La- 
bor Board, then given relief by the State 
board, and then denied relief again by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
when the Chief Justice has invited Con- 
gress to correct this situation? 

What are you going to say to your 
people back home who sent you to Con- 
gress, not the drug addicts, and not the 
CIO, and not the people who are selling 
bad food; you were sent here by your 
people. I am asking you to represent 
them in their needs today. They need 
to have this situation corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired; all 
time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 1 of title 1 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“$ 7, Preemption—Federal and State statutes 

“No Act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such Act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such 
Act contains an express provision to that 
effect, or unless there is a direct and positive 
conflict between such Act and a State law 
so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 1 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“7, Preemption—Federal and State statutes.” 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
the Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill H.R. 3 had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

I may say that with termination of 
consideration of the present bill there 
will be no further legislation for this 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION FROM 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order on Tuesday next for the 
Speaker to recognize to suspend the 
rules on a continuing resolution from 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF COMPOSITION OF 
THE SONG “DIXIE” 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of a resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 305 


Whereas the year 1959 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the composition the song, 
“Dixie”; and 

Whereas “Dixie” was once the patriotic 
song of the Confederate States of America, 
and is now a national ballad known and 
loved by all Americans; and 

Whereas Dixie“ was composed by Daniel 
Decatur Emmett who was born at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, in 1815; and 

Whereas Mount Vernon, Ohio, celebrates 
June 26, 27, and 28, 1959, as Dixie Days in 
honor of the song, “Dixie,” and its com- 
poser, Daniel Decatur Emmett: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greeting and felicitations to 
the people of Mount Vernon, Ohio, on the 
occasion of their celebration of Dixie Days, 
June 26, 27, and 28, 1959, in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of the composition 
of Dixie,“ and in honor of its composer, 
Daniel Decatur Emmett. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
moron to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, at the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK], the minority leader, I 
offer a privileged resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That CHARLES E. GOODELL, JR., 
New York, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on House Admin- 
istration. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE WRONG DIRECTION 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the Lowell 
Sun entitled “The Wrong Direction.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include at this point in the 
Recorp the following editorial: 

From the Lowell Sun, June 19, 1959] 
THE WRONG DIRECTION 

The St. Lawrence Seaway will be formally 
dedicated a week from today when President 
Eisenhower and Queen Elizabeth will officiate 
at historic ceremonies. 

When this waterway starts to carry its 
full volume of traffic, big industrial cities 
in the Midwest, on both sides of the US.- 
Canadian border are expected to prosper. 
Ports along the northeastern seaboard, in- 
cluding Boston and New York, stand to lose 
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considerable business. Just how much can- 
not be estimated until the seaway establishes 
its business pattern. 

Meanwhile, it is amusing to note that one 
of the first big freighters to cross the Atlantic 
and wend its way through the seaway locks 
to the heart of the American automobile 
manufacturing area was filled to the gun- 
wales with foreign-made midget cars. 


COL. DONALD MacGRAIN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received information that Col. 
Donald McGrain, presently Chief of the 
Department of the Army’s Congressional 
Liaison Division, is to be reassigned in 
the near future to a command position 
in Hanford, Wash. Specifically, he is 
assuming command of the 5th Artillery 
Group which includes both Nike-Ajax 
and Nike-Hercules missile units and is 
an integral part of our Nation’s air de- 
fense establishment. 

On the eve of his departure I desire to 
commend him for his superior perform- 
ance of duty during the past 3 years 
that he has held this responsible posi- 
tion. During his period of service we 
have all observed the even more superior 
manner in which congressional inquiries 
and problems have been handled by not 
only Colonel MacGrain but also by mem- 
bers of his staff operating under his able 
and efficient leadership. Iam sure every 
one of us realize the many and varied 
problems that confront our military 
liaison officers and the attitude and de- 
meanor which must be continually dis- 
played. During his 3-year period of 
service, as Chief of the Army’s Liaison 
Division, Colonel MacGrain has main- 
tained a pleasant, affable, as well as an 
extremely capable attitude in completing 
his every mission and requirement. 

I am sure I speak for all Members of 
the House of Representatives as well as 
their staffs, when I say that we are sorry 
to learn of Colonel MacGrain’s imminent 
departure, but our best wishes and pray- 
ers go with him and his family as he 
moves on to an equally important new 
military assignment. 


REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AT 
WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY AT 
GENEVA 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a time at which public attention the 
world over is focused on the efforts of 
nations to find ways to work together in 
common purpose. 

Some of these undertakings seem fated 
to fail even before they are well begun— 
to fail, that is, in the sense that the 
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goals set for the cooperative effort seem 
even more remote during and after ne- 
gotiation than they were at the begin- 
ning. But we must not let ourselves be 
disheartened by the appearance of fail- 
ure. ‘The basic issues between nations 
and peoples are grave indeed: they are 
matters not of convenience or prefer- 
ence, not simply of poverty and prosper- 
ity, but of survival itself. No negotia- 
tion is a failure if it keeps such questions 
open for discussion. So if no agreement 
can be reached, for example, during 
present discussions of the unification of 
Germany or atomic disarmament, let us 
nonetheless believe in and support the 
meetings of the representatives of state, 
and work and pray for their ultimate 
success, recognizing that seemingly 
fruitless negotiation and endless discus- 
sion are preferable to hostile silence and 
uneasy truce. 

Fortunately, there are areas of mutual 
interest in which the success of interna- 
tional activity can be measured in more 
concrete terms. If they are carefully 
nurtured and wisely expanded, these 
areas of international agreement may 
well pave the way to accord in the mat- 
ters of survival. 

One of these areas of understanding 
and effective joint action is medicine, 
medical research, and public health. 
Time and again it has been demonstrat- 
ed that the goal of better health has the 
capacity to demolish geographic and po- 
litical boundaries and to enter the hearts 
and minds of men, women, and children 
in the four corners of the earth. It is 
an issue which serves as a forceful re- 
minder of the oneness, the essential 
brotherhood of man. For pestilence and 
prolonged disability and premature 
death, wherever they may occur, are 
tragedies which strike a responsive chord 
in man and his governments. There is 
sympathy for suffering in human terms. 
There is recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of nations in terms of the transmis- 
sibility of disease. There is concern for 
the burden disease places on a nation’s 
social and economic strength. And there 
is widespread belief that the nations of 
the world can and must share their 
knowledge and other resources so that 
people everywhere may have the blessing 
of better health and, through health, 
may move forward to new levels of peace- 
ful productivity. 

The concept of world health and of co- 
operation to achieve better world health 
finds expression in many national and 
international organizations and activi- 
ties. One of the most prominent and 
widely supported of these is the World 
Health Organization, an independent 
agency within the general framework of 
the United Nations. The WHO has been 
in existence for a little over 10 years. 
Today, 90 nations are joined together in 
this concerted effort to help each other 
achieve victories in the battle against 
disease. 

I have just returned from Switzerland, 
where—at the request of the President, 
and in company with my distinguished 
and able colleague, Congressman MELVIN 
R. Latrp, of Wisconsin—I represented the 
Congress of the United States to the 12th 
World Health Assembly, the annual 
meeting of delegates from member na- 
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tions in the World Health Organization. 
The foreign ministers of what the news- 
papers refer to as the “Big Four” nations 
were meeting at the same time and 
place—the Palais des Nations in Geneva. 
The atomic disarmament conference, 
also held in Geneva, had just recessed 
and was scheduled to resume in a few 
days. So it was a perfect setting for 
observation and refiection on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of health as a basis 
for international understanding and co- 
operation. 

The daily meetings of the foreign min- 
isters were conducted in a climate of 
tension. Heavy guards surrounded the 
area. Protocol was of the utmost im- 
portance. The discussions were cloaked 
in secrecy. Reports from the confer- 
ence were necessarily vague and often 
misleading because of the high strategy 
and the sensitivity of governments and 
the heavy emphasis placed upon the in- 
terpretation of words—which are, after 
all, important only insofar as they are 
indices of intention and forerunners of 
action. That conference, at this writing, 
has been recessed. And it is anybody’s 
guess whether further meetings will lead 
to a summit conference—and anybody’s 
guess whether that meeting of the chiefs 
of state will in any tangible sense move 
us closer to world peace. 

I do not mean to question the validity 
of such diplomatic sorties. Certainly we 
must take every possible step toward the 
alleviation of international tensions, and 
the conference table is a necessary part 
of this process. 

At the same time as the foreign min- 
isters were meeting, however, those 
whom you might call our ministers of 
health were going about their business 
of practicing good international rela- 
tions by working together to improve 
the world’s health. They worked 
through an agenda crowded with items 
that were routine to the delegates—rou- 
tine in the sense that every item rep- 
resented a familiar problem and that 
for most items there was at least a 
partial solution in sight. Some of the 
problems that are most acute in other 
lands are for the most part unfamiliar 
in the United States: malaria eradica- 
tion, cholera prevention, yaws, schisto- 
somiasis, leprosy, clean water supplies, 
basic sanitation, adequate nutrition. 
Other problems had a more familiar 
ring: cancer, heart disease, mental ill- 
ness, radiation hazards. As I observed 
the World Health Assembly working 
out new programs and extending exist- 
ing programs to combat all of these 
problems, I was deeply impressed by the 
understanding, good will, and feeling of 
dedication that characterized the pro- 
ceedings. There was even an apologetic 
note that crept into every voice when 
the context of his remarks made him 
refer to the underdeveloped countries 
or the more privileged countries. It 
was perfectly apparent that national 
differences in the health field were per- 
ceived not as marks of superiority or 
inferiority. Rather they were accepted 
at face value for what they were, the 
products of time, geography, culture, 
economy, and other factors which have 
shaped the evolution of man on earth. 
And it was perfectly apparent that this 
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health assembly and the programs it 
developed had a sound base, not only 
in the programs themselves, but in the 
recognition that in health, every nation 
has something to contribute to every 
other nation, and something to learn 
from every other nation. 

This is a point to be emphasized. So 
much of our overseas and offshore ac- 
tivity is predicated on the concept of 
our doing something for others. It 
places us in the position of being merely 
beneficent, with the assumption that we 
are beneficent for an ulterior purpose 
of our own. In the health field, our 
international programs more properly 
can be characterized as enlightened 
self-interest, since it can be amply dem- 
onstrated that we receive as well as 
give. 

Thus there are four major reasons for 
the expansion and strengthening of our 
international health activities. The first 
reason is humanitarian: as a Nation, we 
are deeply committed to recognizing the 
dignity of the individual and to doing 
everything we can to enhance his rights 
and opportunities for a happy and pro- 
ductive life. The second reason is eco- 
nomic: in terms of our investments 
abroad and our purchase of the products 
of other nations, better health among 
the peoples of the world has a direct 
bearing on our own national economy. 
The third reason is political: Health pro- 
grams provide an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for education in the true meaning 
of the democratic way of life. The fourth 
reason is, if you will, selfish: We have 
much to learn from other nations and 
much to gain from both the exchange of 
health knowledge and the participation 
of all nations, according to their capaci- 
ties, in collaborative efforts to acquire 
new medical knowledge and to increase 
our ability to apply that knoweldge in 
medical and public health practice. 

These affirmative observations about 
international health reflect my personal 
faith and conviction that the United 
States should press forward with its own 
unilateral health efforts that are inter- 
national in character; should strengthen 
its ties with regional health groups, par- 
ticularly the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization and its fine new director, Dr. 
Horwitz, of Chile; and should contribute 
actively in both fiscal and substantive 
terms, to the programs of the World 
Health Organization. 

It is my belief that not enough is be- 
ing done in any of these respects for us 
to realize the full potential that is in- 
herent in international health. 

For our own part, we see impediments 
that foreshadow an unnecessary delay 
in the enactment of legislation which 
would give substance and direction to 
U.S. international medical research ef- 
forts. My reference is to legislation 
sponsored by myself in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate by 
that champion of health measures, Sen- 
ator Lister HILL. A total of 63 Senators 
from both sides of the aisle joined in 
cosponsoring the measure. This legis- 
lation, Senate Joint Resolution 41, 
which passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 63 to 17, would create a National In- 
stitute of International Research with- 
in the Public Health Service and au- 
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thorize an annual expenditure of up to 
$50 million for its programs and activi- 
ties. The Senate testimony on this bill 
was overwhelmingly supportive, and the 
record of that testimony is a dramatic 
and moving document that should be 
read by every American. 

The Senate action in itself bespeaks 
a sincere tribute to Senator HILL. It rec- 
ognizes his outstanding leadership in 
the field of health and medical research 
and serves as an accolade to his per- 
sistent, continuous and realistic con- 
tributions to the better health of all 
the Nation. Yet the Administration 
saw fit to oppose the legislation on juris- 
dictional and organizational grounds 
although, at the same time, seeking to 
give the appearance of favoring the bill. 
The opportunities for leadership and 
for productive interchange are knock- 
ing at our door, but some of us appear 
afraid to open it. 

The United States is not alone in its 
conservative approach to international 
health matters. The World Health Or- 
ganization itself, during the meetings in 
Geneva from which I have recently re- 
turned, demonstrated what I consider 
to be an unfortunate reluctance to seize 
certain opportunities to move confi- 
dently ahead in pursuit of the goals to 
which the member nations are dedi- 
cated. 

Although the concept of a positive role 
for WHO in fostering health research 
had been enthusiastically endorsed by 
the World Health Assembly last year in 
Minneapolis, this year—when the time 
came to support that concept with 
funds—only a token amount of $500,000 
was voted into the 1960 budget, as con- 
trasted with the $2.2 million requested 
by the Director-General, Dr. Candau, 
after a year of intensive study and plan- 
ning. I found it hard to understand this 
hesitant action when I recalled that 90 
nations contribute to the WHO activi- 
ties under a formula established by the 
pattern of United Nations assessment, in 
which some 30 percent is provided by the 
United States. The record of medical 
and health research in the acquisition of 
new knowledge and the unique research 
opportunities afforded through the WHO 
mechanism seemed to me to argue 
strongly for more courageous action on 
this item of the WHO program and 
budget. 

I was distressed, too, that the Assembly 
saw fit to defer a proposal that WHO 
give leadership and direction to an In- 
ternational Health and Medical Research 
Year. ‘Throughout the Assembly, the 
delegates spoke often and with evident 
feeling about the shortage of funds to 
do what the medical and public health 
authorities know how to do in the pre- 
vention and control of disease. Fre- 
quently, too, there were statements de- 
crying the lack of public awareness of the 
work of WHO and the absence of public 
support for its activities. It seemed to 
me that by focusing attention on the rec- 
ord of successful collaboration in the 
health field under WHO auspices, with a 
major public education effort that would 
begin with national world health con- 
gresses and culminate in an international 
congress in Geneva, it would be possible 
to achieve greater public understand- 
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ing—which as we well know in this coun- 
try, is a prerequisite for public support. 

I was taken aback, too, by the failure 
of member nations to contribute to a 
special account of the WHO for purposes 
of malaria eradication. This is a pro- 
gram to which the WHO is deeply com- 
mitted. A major disease can be wiped 
from the face of the earth with sustained 
effort and a relatively moderate invest- 
ment. Heretofore the primary, almost 
the total financing of this activity had 
been U.S. dollars. Yet when this year 
we stepped back to give other nations 
an opportunity to demonstrate their 
interest by sharing the financing, the 
volunteers were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The preceding are single instances 
which in no wise characterize the total 
WHO operation, which is a splendid and 
productive one. They do suggest, how- 
ever, that as it grows and matures, the 
WHO—and the member nations in terms 
of their participation in WHO and their 
own independent efforts—may find it 
necessary to diversify the programs that 
are conducted and supported, to broaden 
representation at international health 
policymaking councils, and to give more 
active support to the work which the 
WHO does and represents. 

For my own part, I know of few places 
where modest sums can be more wisely 
invested or do more immediate good. 

One of the characteristics of the 
WHO—one which distinguishes it from 
most other international groups—is that 
it is a “give and receive” operation rather 
than merely a “give” operation. It is of 
the utmost importance that this quality 
be maintained. Thus the programs of 
WHO must be balanced, containing ac- 
tivities of direct interest to all member 
nations. It would be easy for the pro- 
gram to fall into the trap of giving almost 
exclusive attention to the basic health 
problems of the less well developed coun- 
ties—water supplies, sanitation, com- 
municable disease control. But the 
WHO must also have the vision and 
capacity to encompass programs which 
have direct bearing on the health status 
of the further developed countries—can- 
cer, heart disease, mental illness. Only 
thus can it be truly a world health organ- 
ization. This was a point that needed to 
be made to a delegate who, when medical 
research was being discussed, said, If 
there is any money to spare, let’s use it 
for leprosy and cholera and tuberculosis 
control, and not make an uncertain in- 
vestment in research against diseases 
that are of no immediate concern to us.” 

Finally, I am happy to report that I 
was tremendously impressed with the 
caliber and dedication of the delegates 
to the WHO. Our own U.S. delegation, 
headed by Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney 
of the Public Health Service, to- 
gether with Dr. Leonard Larson of the 
American Medical Association and Dr. 
Lowell Coggeshall, of the University of 
Chicago, did an outstanding job of pre- 
senting our position and winning others 
to the U.S. point of view. They and 
others who represented us in Geneva 
were truly our ambassadors, and I found 
myself feeling that they should be ac- 
corded all of the courtesies and have the 
prerogatives extended by the State De- 
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partment to diplomats in other fields. I 
hope to see that such arrangements can 
be made prior to the 13th World Health 
Assembly in Geneva next year. 

This is a health forum, not a political 
forum. But it has direct and very 
marked impact on the views other na- 
tions have of the United States. The 
positions we take, the way we conduct 
our business, the regard we show for 
the points of view of others—these are 
the kind of elements of which diplo- 
macy in action is comprised. They were 
all in play during the 12th World Health 
Assembly in Geneva. And as the As- 
sembly drew to a close, it was abundantly 
evident not only that the cause of world 
health was being advanced, but also that 
the cause of free nations was moving 
ahead. Time after time it happened 
that we found ourselves in alliance with 
the bulk of the nations in Southeast 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. This 
is not to say that they followed our lead. 
More important, we were seeing eye to 
eye on questions of substance and of 
strategy. In this, it seems to me, lies 
the primary test when one seeks to meas- 
ure the relative strength of freedom. 
How many nations choose for themselves, 
on the basis of conviction, and without 
influence from beyond their boundaries, 
the course of action which leads to fur- 
ther recognition of the dignity of man 
and of the independence and integrity 
of nations? 

At this Health Assembly, many of the 
young and growing nations were mak- 
ing this choice for freedom. 

This was my second opportunity to 
observe and participate in a World 
Health Assembly. I feel that it was a 
rewarding and stimulating experience. 
And I shall do everything in my power 
to see that the Government of the 
United States—both in its unilateral ef- 
forts and in its cooperative activities— 
will move ahead with affirmative action 
to strengthen our international health 
activities in ways that are consistent 
with sound administration, good inter- 
national relations, effective health pro- 
graming, and the aspirations of the na- 
tions of the world for better health for 
all of the people. 


EAST FRONT EXTENSION OF THE 
U.S. CAPITOL—LAYING OF THE 
CORNERSTONE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following announcement: 


J. George Stewart, Architect of the Capitol, 
announced today, on behalf of the Com- 
mission for the Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
that the cornerstone of the East Front Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol will be laid by 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States, with Masonic 
ceremonies, at 12 o'clock, noon, Saturday, 
July 4, 1959. The members of the Commis- 
sion are Speaker Sam Rayburn, Chairman, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Senator 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, Representatives 
Charles A. Halleck, and J. George Stewart. 
July 4th commemorates the date on which 
President Millard Fillmore laid the corner- 
stone of the House and Senate wings of the 
US. Capitol in 1851. The Masonic cere- 
monies will commemorate the ceremonies 
held not only at that cornerstone laying, but 
also at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
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original section of the Capitol Building, Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, by President George Wash- 
ington, 


THE PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SCHWENGEL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I have had an interest in govern- 
ment I have been aware of the wisdom 
of a balanced budget and fiscal respon- 
sibility at all levels of government. 

When I became a Member of Congress 
I could observe more closely the forces 
which work for and against a sound fiscal 
policy. Since I have been here, I have 
become increasingly more aware of the 
fact that it is even more important at 
the Federal level than any other. 

Each year that I have been here has 
seen my apprehension grow because of 
the number of colleagues who do not seem 
to care about, or understand the truth 
of Jefferson’s position on economy and 
Government spending. He said: 

I, however, place economy among the first 
and most important of republican virtues 
and public debt as the greatest of dangers 
to be feared. 


He also said: 

And to preserve our independence, we must 
not let our rulers load us with perpetual 
debt. We must make our election between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servi- 
tude. 


There is much wisdom in Jefferson's 
remarks. There is a message which 
should be especially heeded by Members 
of this body. It has prompted me to 
want to call attention to this important 
issue in any and every way that is open 
tome. For that reason, I am taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to talk to my 
colleagues, with the hope that they will 
pause and think on this matter for a little 
while at least and with the hope that the 
members of the press will become alerted 
to the importance of the grave matter of 
inflation and at least publish the essence 
of my remarks which will be made during 
the next 4 weeks, so that the people we 
represent will be reminded of this grave 
problem. 

Today, I will address you on “The 
Problem of Inflation.” On July 1, and on 
two succeeding Wednesdays, I have per- 
mission to take the floor to elaborate fur- 
ther. The July 1 remarks will be, “The 
Impact of Inflation—Part I: Its Effect 
on Retired Persons and Others on Fixed 
Incomes.” On Wednesday, July 8, I shall 
follow with: “The Impact of Inflation— 
Part Il: Its Effect on Labor, Foreign 
Trade, and Small Business, Including 
Farmers, Teachers, and Professional Peo- 
ple.“ The series will conclude on 
Wednesday, July 15, with some sugges- 
tions for controlling inflation. 

These remarks on inflation, its impact 
and control, are the results of concen- 
trated study on the subject since I re- 
turned in January. They are not po- 
litically inspired. They are, however, 
based on a grave concern which I share 

_ with. people of all political faiths—a con- 
cern for the future of our Government. 
It is my sincere hope, that my colleagues 
will pay heed to these remarks. Should 
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circumstances deny the audience they 
merit, I trust that the other Members 
will take the trouble to read the remarks, 
or at least excerpts from it, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As I think further on whether or not 
we can maintain a balance in the Treas- 
ury, I am reminded of an observation 
made by the great English writer and 
statesman, Lord Macaulay, when he 
said: 

Your Republic will be pillaged and rav- 
ished in the 20th Century just as the Roman 
Empire was by the barbarians in the 5th 
Century, with this difference: The devasta- 
tors of the Roman Empire, the Huns and 
the Vandals, came from abroad while your 
barbarians will be the people in your own 
country and the product of your own in- 
stitutions. 


Today what Lord Macaulay predicted 
is beginning to come true. To look at 
our republic and recent trends is all we 
need to do to see the comparison be- 
tween ancient Rome and the contempo- 
rary United States. 

In “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” he 
wrote of how it happened and how it 
would happen again. Lord Macaulay 
wrote of how the Roman provinces were 
drained dry by excessive and dispropor- 
tionate taxation levied to support a top- 
heavy army and a court of political 
hangers-on who then stole the people 
blind. 

In Rome a policy of fear, appeasement, 
and national worry allowed the Huns to 
take over, and the combination of these 
brought them to economic suicide. 

This thing that happened in ancient 
Rome also happened in Egypt, Greece, 
China, and Spain. Men worked hard, 
prospered greatly, grew fat, quit work, 
felt insecure, and became afraid. 

Afraid of enemies from without, they 
hired more armies. Afraid of having to 
go back to work they demanded govern- 
ment guarantees, and failing these and 
fearing poverty, they demanded hand- 
outs from the government. 

This happened in each civilization; 
but, what is past is prologue. 

Today we have before us all the charts 
and maps of the past pointing out the 
right roads and the wrong ones—yet we 
keep turning the wrong way, following 
the same dizzy circle that led these 
ghost empires of the past into ignomin- 
ious oblivion. 

The Apostle Paul once said: “Some- 
times it seemed I was like two people. 
I wanted to do one thing and found my- 
self doing another.” 

And how rare in our political life is 
the candidate for public office who will 
dare to tell you the truth, because the 
truth is: “work or perish”—and that is 
not a very inviting campaign promise. 
Sometimes even they who would lead 
us are afraid, too. 

THE PROBLEM NOW 

In recent years and especially in re- 
cent months, there has been increasing 
public concern over the effects of infla- 
tion on our economy. Government offi- 
cials and others who have sought to 


make the American people more aware 


of the problem and of the need for re- 
sponsible thinking about the subject 
have been regarded in some quarters 
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with suspicion. People who point to the 
inherent dangers of a continuous up- 
ward trend in the price level are often 
criticized by others who say that preoc- 
cupation with the erosion of the dollar 
increases the fear of inflation, and it is 
only when such fears become wide- 
spread, as the result of the public being 
besieged on every side with talk of in- 
flation and its perils, that inflation is 
likely to become a reality. 

We should have greater confidence in 
the maturity of our citizens in facing up 
to serious national problems which 
vitally affect their welfare than appears 
to be manifested by the adherents of a 
“hush-hush” approach to public policy 
questions. We do no service to a repre- 
sentative government when we ignore or 
play down disagreeable developments in 
the hope that they will vanish and 
things will soon right themselves. We 
have learned the costly lesson that busi- 
ness depressions cannot be cured merely 
by administering strong doses of opti- 
mistic talk, and that what proved to be 
necessary were structural changes in the 
economy, legislative reforms, and the 
use of a wide variety of tools, affecting 
the monetary and fiscal policy to pro- 
mote economic stability. We have yet to 
learn that the problem of inflation will 
also not disappear merely by the appli- 
cation of a psychological treatment. 

I firmly believe that when the facts 
are presented, and the issues spelled out, 
the American people will demand con- 
structive policies to deal with what is 
one of the major if not the major un- 
solved economic problem of our time. 

Inflation is generally associated with 
the rise in the level of prices, whether 
measured by indexes of wholesale prices 
or of the cost of living. There have been 
periods, such as during the 1920’s, in 
which inflationary developments were 
reflected in the speculative rise of stock 
prices and real estate values rather than 
in wholesale and retail prices. During 
the past year, also, the price level has 
changed relatively little while stock 
prices moved upward to record heights, 
a phenomenon which many regard in 
part as a refiection of inflationary fears 
by the investing community. The fact 
that the cost of living has risen only 
slightly recently has been cited in some 
circles as evidence that the inflationary 
problem is greatly exaggerated, and as 
further evidence they point to the sub- 
stantial amount of idle plant capacity 


and unemployment, 


When I refer to inflation it is to the 
more or less continuous rise of prices 
during the last two decades and to the 
fact that since 1939 the purchasing 
power of the dollar has shrunk to 48 
cents. What Iam concerned with is the 
long-term trend of the erosion in this 
unit of our currency and the likelihood 
that the trend will continue in the fu- 
ture. I cannot accept and after much 
study on the subject I believe we must 
not accept the proposition, advanced by 
some economists, that creeping inflation 
is the necessary price of vigorous eco- 
nomic growth. A similar line of thought 
used to prevail in some quarters with re- 
spect to the reverse situation. In other 
words, business depressions were also re- 
garded as the inevitable price of eco- 
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nomic progress. The decade of eco- 
nomic stagnation of the thirties taught 
us a far different lesson. Must we wait 
until a creeping inflation develops into 
a galloping one before we take the prob- 
lem of inflation more seriously? ‘ 

The declining purchasing power of the 
dollar has caused hardships over the 
years to schoolteachers, Government 
employees, and many other millions of 
unorganized workers. It has been felt 
particularly by the increasing number 
of people who are dependent for their 
livelihood on pensions. Inflation has 
impaired the value of savings owned by 
millions of families in the form of bank 
deposits, savings bonds, insurance poli- 
cies, and savings and loan shares. 

Holding down current consumption in 
order to make provision for future ex- 
penditures for the education of one’s 
children, for the purchase of a home, for 
meeting the costs of illness and the 
problems of old age, and for other in- 
evitable contingencies, is no easy mat- 
ter to families with modest incomes. 
And yet it is the millions of these fam- 
ilies, who have neither the means nor 
the knowledge to direct their savings 
into channels that will reduce or escape 
the toll of inflation, who are inflation’s 
chief victims. These and all those on 
fixed income are hurt most. 

Apart from the injustices of the toll on 
savings accumulated over the years with 
so painful an effort, inflation strikes 
directly at the roots of a nation’s prog- 
ress and prosperity. In recent years, we 
have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of strengthening our educa- 
tional institutions and improving the 
quality of their teaching staffs. No phe- 
nomenon has played such havoc with our 
schools and colleges as the inflationary 
developments that began with World 
War II. On the economic front, inflation 
not infrequently creates the illusion of 
profits, when what is actually happening 


is that business firms are consuming’ 


their capital. Ever increasing prices also 
reduce our ability to compete in world 
markets. Even more dangerous to the 
stability of our economy is the fact that 
inflation breeds expectations of further 
inflation, and as such expectations be- 
come widespread, there develops specu- 
lative activity in commodities, in the 
stock market and in real estate. After 
a time these excesses may culminate in 
a general business decline. 


If we are to prevent inflation we must. 


be cognizant of the forces that produce 
price rises. For this purpose it is in- 
structive to examine the movement of 
prices since World War II. From Janu- 


ary 1946 to April 1959 the index of con- 


sumer prices rose by nearly 60 percent. 
The advance occurred in three waves. 
The first upswing took place between 
1946 and 1948 when consumer prices 
rose by 33 percent. This inflationary 
wave was clearly a case of too many 
dollars chasing too few goods. One of 
the aftermaths of the war was a back- 
log of accumulated needs by consumers 
for houses, automobiles, household ap- 
pliances, and other war-created short- 
age items, and by business firms for new 
plant and equipment. Moreover, both 


households and business firms came out 
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of the war with a tremendous increase 
in their liquid assets in the form of cash, 
hank deposits, and savings bonds. The 
huge amount of funds, and the war 
bonds readily convertible into money, 
supplied the fuel which fed the upward 
spiral of prices. This period, then, fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of one of the 
principal forces at work in producing 
inflation, namely, excessive demand. 
Another case of the demand-pull type 
of inflation was that which occurred 
after the outbreak of the Korean war. 
The rush to purchase goods by con- 
sumers and business firms in anticipa- 
tion of future shortages resulted in a 
9-percent increase in the index of con- 
sumer prices during the first year of the 
war. This period, as well as the pre- 
vious period of sharp rise in prices after 
World War I, also illustrates another 
factor contributing to inflation, namely, 
excessive credit expansion that cannot 


be checked because of limitations in the. 


exercise of the powers of the Federal 
Reserve authorities. 

During the entire period from the be- 
ginning of World War I to the first year 
after the Korean war, credit controls 
could not keep « tight rein on the money 
supply because monetary policy had to 
be subordinated to debt-management 
considerations. The policy of the Treas- 
ury to peg the interest rate on Govern- 
ment securities resulted in the Federal 
Reserve System’s rigid support of the 
bond market through extensive pur- 
chases of Government securities at fixed 
prices. These purchases greatly in- 
creased the reserves of the commer- 
cial banks and enabled them to expand 
the money supply that fed the upward 
price movement. It was not until the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve accord in the 
spring of 1951 that the way was paved 
for the Federal Reserve freely to use its 
major instruments of credit for promot- 
ing economic stability. 

The third wave of price increase dif- 
fers from-the previous two insofar as it 
was generated within the economy and 
the influence of war was absent. The 
1955-57 business expansion was in large 
measure dominated by the record pro- 
duction of nearly 8 million automobiles, 
a volume of housing construction close 
to the postwar peak, and a record rate of 
expansion in plant and equipment ex- 
penditures. The resulting pressure on 
physical resources began to be reflected 
in the upward movement of wholesale 
prices after mid-1955. Starting in 1956, 
the index of consumer prices began to 
rise and continued steadily upward right 
through the 1957-58 business recession. 
From January 1956 to the end of 1958 
consumer. prices advanced by about 8 
percent. It is the steadiness of the con- 
sumer price rise in the face of sizable 
unemployment and idle plant capacity 
that resulted in increasing emphasis 


upon three additional factors which were 


operative during the postwar period to 
give an inflationary bias to our economy. 

For many decades prior to World War 
II it was typical for the price level to de- 
cline during business recessions, thereby 
erasing the advance that usually oc- 
curred during business expansions. 
Since the war there has been practically 
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no price decline. During the first post- 
war recession of 1948-49 there was a 
slight drop of consumer prices, during 
the second recession of 1953-54 there 
was none at all, and during the latest 
recession prices kept rising. One reason 
given for this development, which has 
been receiving greater attention in re- 
cent years, is that trade unions have 
grown sufficiently powerful to maintain 
wages and even raise them during pe- 
riods of decline in business activity. It 
is pointed out that in some industries the 
rise in wage rates under wage agree- 
ments—apart from larger fringe bene- 
fits—far outstrips any possibility of re- 
ducing costs through an increase in 
labor productivity. Thus, the higher 
wage rates are accompanied by hikes in 
prices. 

In contrast to those who maintain 
that the growth of powerful unions is 
increasingly responsible for producing a 
built-in upward bias in the price level, is 
the view that administered prices have. 
become a key factor in the inflationary 
developments of recent years. Those 
who take the latter position maintain 
that the new type of inflation stems 
from the concentrated industries such as 
steel, automobiles, aluminum, electrical 
machinery, which are dominated by a 
few giant corporations. 

I am in no position to assess the rela- 
tive influence of business price policy 
or union wage policy in the steady up- 
ward climb of the price level. The im- 
portant thing is that increasing recog- 
nition of the strong upward pressure on 
wages exerted by unions, and on prices 
by a few producers in concentrated in- 
dustries, draws attention to the impor- 
tance of the role played by cost factors 
in inflation. Cost-push influences were 
also present during the two previous pe- 
riods of rising price waves but they were 
obscured by the dominant influence of 
the factor of excessive demand. The 
last few years have demonstrated that 
prices can advance in the absence of 
excessive demand. The lesson which 
recent events have brought home to us 
more clearly than ever before is that 
we cannot deal satisfactorily with the 
inflationary problem until we recognize 
that it is a matter of rising costs as 
well as of rising demand. 

Another factor which is thought to 
contribute to creeping inflation is as- 
sociated with the increasing role of the 
Federal Government in the promotion 
of economic stability. The Employment 
Act of 1946 was a significant develop- 
ment in our history. It marked the de- 
termination of the American people 
never again to experience a serious de- 
pression. By historical standards there 
can be no doubt that business reces- 
sions during the postwar period have 
been relatively mild and that Govern-. 
ment policies have contributed to limit- 
ing the forces of business recession. But 
we are becoming aware of the fact that 
stabilization policies to minimize reces- 
sions may have consequences that can 
aggravate inflationary pressures at a 
later period. ; 

For example, in order to. counteract 
the forces making for business recession 
the monetary authorities are likely to 
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follow a policy of credit ease, which re- 
sults in augmenting the reserves of the 
commercial banks and increasing their 
holdings of Government securities. 
These changes leave the banks in a 
stronger position to resist efforts by the 
Federal Reserve System to check exces- 
sive credit expansion when boom con- 
ditions prevail. Another example is the 
case of the decision by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to increase expenditures so as 
to halt a business decline. This may 
intensify inflationary pressures because 
programs launched during recession fre- 
quently do not get under way until later 
when general business activity is ad- 
vancing at a substantial pace. Then 
again, the very knowledge that the Gov- 
ernment will pursue policies aimed at 
full employment tends to prevent down- 
ward price adjustments by business 
firms and for inflexibility of wage poli- 
cies by trade unions. 

If our stabilization tools designed to 
avoid depressions also contribute to 
strengthening inflationary pressures, 
this does not mean, of course, that we 
must relax in our efforts to improve fur- 
ther our existing tools for lessening eco- 
nomic instability. What it does signify 
is that we must learn to use them more 
effectively for limiting the inflationary 
potentialities in our economy, and that 
we must find new ways to curb the up- 
ward trend of the price level. 

In conclusion, permit me to remind 
you of that sound exhortation from the 
statesman, Daniel Webster. He said: 

If war should sweep our commerce from 
the oceans, another generation will renew 
it. If it should desolate and lay waste to 
our fields, they will grow green again to 
future harvests. It would even be a trifle if 
our great buildings were to crumble; if their 
great columns should fall and their lofty 
pillars be covered by dust. All these may 
be rebuilt but who shall reconstruct the 
fabric of demolished government? Who 
shall rear again the well-proportioned col- 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shall 
frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites sovereignty with States rights, 
individual security and public prosperity? 
If these columns fall they will not be rebuilt. 
More bitter tears will flow over them than 
were ever shed over the monuments of Greek 
or Roman art for they will be monuments of 
a more glorious edifice than Rome or Greece 
ever saw, the edifice of constitutional Amer- 
ican liberty. 

This we must protect forever. We 
in this Congress have not only the priv- 
ilege and obligation to serve our people 
but a greater obligation to preserve the 
finest system and way of life ever given 
to man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very glad the gentleman brought this 
subject up. I enjoy so much his com- 
ments on so many different subjects. 

Also, I would very much like to join our 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], in speaking of appreciation of 
Col, Donald MacGrain’s very fine work 
for the national defense. I know the 
gentleman’s great interest in that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I would like 
to add my word in that regard, too, and 
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say that I am very happy that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has taken the 
opportunity to make this very appropri- 
ate observation about this very distin- 
guished and able American. 


A FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIAL 
THINKS SPENDING $2,613 OF TAX- 
PAYERS’ MONEY FOR A GOLF 
TOURNAMENT AND $974 FOR A 
LADIES PARTY NOT EXTRAVA- 
GANT 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to a press report by the UPI on 
Monday, a spokesman for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago has taken the 
position that the officers and employ- 
ees of that bank should be perfectly free 
to dip into the public tills, take out 
taxpayers’ money, and spend it for per- 
sonal entertainment, such as $2,613 for 
a golf tournament, and $974 for a ladies 
party. This spokesman said, according 
to the press report, that these exam- 
ples of spending the taxpayers’ money 
are, and I quote, “not in any way out 
of line with the practice of other banks 
and industry in the Chicago commu- 
nity.” This news report, as it appeared 
in the UPI ticker is as follows: 

Cuicaco.—A spokesman for the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank said today Representa- 
tive WRIGHT PaTMan’s charges of “free- 
handed spending” by the bank “apparently 
represents a repetition of the same charges 
he made 2 years ago.” 

PaTMAN (Democrat, of Texas) made pub- 
lic yesterday a 30-page report of excerpts 
from the Federal Reserve’s own auditors and 
said he found “hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of questionable expenditures by Fed- 
eral Reserve banks.” 

As an example of the System’s “extrava- 
gant and fantastic spending,” Parman cited 
the Chicago bank’s expenditure of $2,613 for 
running a golf tournament and $974 for a 
ladies party. Parman said he found other 
“almost unbelievably shocking things.” 

The bank spokesman today said the bank’s 
policies were “not in any way out of line 
with the practice of other banks and in- 
dustry in the Chicago community.” He said 
the golf tournament was held for all male 
employees once a year, 

The spokesman said the bank's expendi- 
tures in the field of employee relations are 
carefully scrutinized and reviewed by the 
bank’s officers and directors. He said they 
were certainly not extravagant. 


My question is this: If Federal Re- 
serve officials and employees can help 
themselves to taxpayers’ money for such 
purposes, why should not the local post- 
masters in all the post offices across the 
country be allowed to dip into the money 
they take in from the sale of stamps and 
use these public funds for golf tourna- 
ments and ladies parties? 

This spokesman for the Chicago bank 
made these remarks in reply to a 30- 
page report I made public on Monday. 
That report points out many other ex- 
amples of how the officers and employees 
of the Federal Reserve System spend 
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the taxpayers’ money for personal uses, 
and how they tolerate many kinds of 
careless handling of millions of dollars— 
even billions of dollars—of Uncle Sam's 
money. 

MISUSE OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY CONTINUES 


Another point which the spokesman 
for the Chicago bank made was that 
my charges of “free-handed spending” 
in the Federal Reserve is a repetition of 
a charge which I made “2 years ago.” 
That was exactly the point of my re- 
port. There is a continuous repetition 
of this kind of personal use and squan- 
dering of the taxpayers’ money. About 
a year and a half ago I made public a 
great many quotations from the audit 
reports of the Federal Reserve System 
covering the year 1956, plus several 
earlier years. In reply, Chairman Mar- 
tin, of the Federal Reserve System, 
wrote a letter to the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency saying that 
these things had already come to the 
attention of the Board of Governors and 
had been promptly corrected, or were 
being promptly corrected. After that, 
the audits for the year 1957 were made. 
Yet, on review of these later reports, I 
found that the same kind of free- 
handed, extravagant use of public 
funds was continuing. It had not been 
stopped. 

Another point I made, and still make, 
is that the Federal Reserve System is one 
of the few agencies of the Government 
which have never had an official inde- 
pendent audit. Its mishandling and 
misuse of public funds, if reported at all, 
are reported only by their own auditors, 
And these things are not reported to the 
Congress or to the General Accounting 
Office, but only to the officers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System itself. The General 
Accounting Office has never made an 
audit of the Federal Reserve System. 
The only audits the System has are vol- 
untary, internal audits made by their 
own personnel. This is to me a shocking 
thing. 

FEDERAL RESERVE HAS A PRIVATE PIPELINE TO 
THE GOVERNMENT'S CREDIT 

The Federal Reserve System has a very 
peculiar way of obtaining its appropri- 
ations. Congress does not appropriate 
money for the Federal Reserve System. 
Rather, the law gives the Federal Re- 
serve System a separate and private 
backdoor into the public Treasury, by 
which the management of the System 
may help themselves to any amount of 
public funds they want any time they 
want them. Specifically, the law allows 
the Federal Reserve System to issue Gov- 
ernment money. It allows the System 
to obtain currency printed by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, in whatever 
quantity it pleases to order printed. The 
System uses this currency to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds and other interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In fact, it has issued almost $27 
billion in such currency now in circula- 
tion, and it has acquired and is holding 
almost $26 billion of Government bonds 
and other interest-bearing obligations. 
It collects the interest on this huge 
amount of Government obligations, 
spends whatever part of this interest 
money it cares to spend, and then pays 
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the rest back into the Treasury—after 
first setting aside 10 percent in a so- 
called surplus fund for which it has no 
need. 

For example, in 1958 the Federal Re- 
serve had an income of $604 million. It 
spent $157 million, put $59 million in a 
surplus fund, and returned $524 million 
to the Treasury. This $157 million of 
expenses included all kinds of luxuries— 
banquets, golf tournaments, ladies par- 
ties, building club rooms, and so on. 
Some of the expenses went to pay the 
cost of medical and health insurance for 
the employees. Some went into a gen- 
erous retirement system for the officers 
and employees. Some went for luxurious 
dining rooms and cafeterias furnished 
free and with about 50 percent of the 
food bill and other operating costs fur- 
nished free. Most of the expenses went 
to provide all kinds of free services to 
the private banks. But big amounts of 
money also went for such things as 
$1,000 gifts to unidentified individuals 
not connected with the Federal Reserve 
System. Expenses also include pay- 
ments to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and to other private associations, 
They include, in the case of the Chicago 
bank, an $80,000 fellowship expense to 
take care of the college educations of 
unidentified individuals, some of whom 
the officers of the bank think may pos- 
sibly be employed by the bank after they 
have finished their college education. 
At least the auditors’ report states that 
after education “the student will be 
considered for fulltime employment at 
the Reserve bank.” 

So the simple point is that every dol- 
lar the Federal Reserve System spends 
wastefully, or spends for entertainment 
of the officers and their wives or for the 
pleasure of employees, spends for gifts 
to private organizations and so on, is a 
dollar out of the taxpayers’ pocket. It 
is a dollar which would otherwise be re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

GIFT GIVING TO PEOPLE NOT CONNECTED WITH 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

The news report which I have referred 
to said nothing of the gifts made by the 
Chicago bank to unidentified people not 
connected with the bank. When I com- 
mented on this matter about a year and 
a half ago, the bank’s previous audit 
report, for the year 1956, showed that the 
bank had spent $1,909.94 for Christmas 
remembrances to persons other than the 
bank’s own employees. Yet despite the 
criticisms, some of which were carried 
in the press, this bank’s audit report for 
the following year, 1957, showed that the 
bank continued its practice of giving 
Christmas remembrances to individuals 
not connected with the bank. Despite 
the criticisms, furthermore, the audit 
report for 1957 states that this bank ex- 
pects to continue its gift-giving prac- 
tices, because the officials believe that 
having the good will of the persons who 
are the recipients of the Christmas re- 
membrances is of material assistance in 
the conduct of the bank’s operations, 

All this free spending from the public 
purse and giving away of taxpayers’ 
money, the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago defends as being not extravagant. 
I suggest there is a principle involved 
here. It is wrong to spend wastefully or 
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give away any of the taxpayers’ money, 
no matter how small the amount. And 
the reason for this principle is that once 
public officials get in the habit of violat- 
ing it, they begin to lose sight of the 
difference between small amounts and 
large amounts, and ultimately judg- 
ments can become so distorted that these 
public officials feel they can give away 
unlimited amounts of the public money. 
FEDERAL RESERVE NOW APPROVES GIFT GIVING 
AMOUNTING TO $15 BILLION 

If we need any proof of that, Congress 
is staring up at the towering and monu- 
mental proof right now. The judgment 
of these Federal Reserve people has now 
become so grotesquely distorted that 
they are actually endorsing and recom- 
mending the American Bankers Associ- 
ation bill, S. 1120, to authorize them to 
make a gift to the private banks of 
about $15 billion of the public’s assets— 
which will be, if Congress passes it, the 
biggest giveaway in all history. So 
when the Members of the House cast 
their votes on this bill, later this. week 
or early next week, they will, I hope, be- 
gin to turn back the tide of giving away 
the public’s money. We may even begin 
to come to grips with the crisis which 
has overtaken us. 

The country is, as I see it, in a crisis, 
the seriousness of which has rarely ever 
been paralleled in our entire history. 
Never was the Government of the 
United States in a more serious break- 
down. The bankers have captured the 
control of the Federal Reserve System 
and are running it as a separate, non- 
elected fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment. By controlling the immense 
power of this agency the bankers have 
control over the whole economic system. 
They have the power to overrule and 
reverse all economic policies of Govern- 
ment arrived at through constitutional 
lawmaking processes, and they are doing 
just that. 

Furthermore, they are defying the 
very law by which the Federal Reserve 
System was established. They are in- 
terfering in, disrupting and hamstring- 
ing the fiexible money system which the 
Federal Reserve System was created to 
help foster and encourage. And they 
are doing this not merely with the effect 
of taking billions of dollars in exorbi- 
tant interest charges from American 
business, consumers and farmers, al- 
though this would be bad enough. They 
are doing this not merely to artificially 
depress market values of Government 
securities by many billions of dollars, 
although this, too, would be bad enough. 
They are doing these things for the pur- 
pose and with the effect of stifling eco- 
nomic growth and holding down eco- 
nomic activity in this country. 

The main purpose for which the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was created was to 
assure that economic activity would not 
be retarded or hamstrung by a fixed 
supply of money. Its purpose was to 
assure that this country would have a 
flexible money supply—a money system 
that would allow the money supply to 
increase along with increases in the ac- 
tual production of economic wealth. 
Yet the Federal Reserve officials are now 
using the very machinery and powers 
created for assuring a flexible money 
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supply to maintain an artificially fixed 
and inadequate money supply. Just con- 
sider this: In the past 6 months, through 
April, the Federal Reserve’s own index 
of industrial production increased 8 per- 
cent. Yet in the same period the Fed- 
eral Reserve deliberately interfered to 
hold down an increase in the money 
supply to only 2 percent. 

Is it any wonder that interest rates 
have been pushed through the ceiling? 
Is it any wonder that small businesses 
are again being shoved out of business, 
for lack of the necessary credit to pro- 
duce economic wealth? Is it any won- 
der that farmers are being driven out 
by the greatest interest toll in more than 
a generation? 

It seems to me time the Congress 
acted to take the Government’s money 
system out of the hands of the bankers 
and put it back under public control. 
And it would seem to me much better for 
the country if Congress took this neces- 
sary step now, rather than wait until the 
bankers have put the country back into a 
serious depression. 

PHILADELPHIA FEDERAL RESERVE BANK PAYS NO 
ATTENTION TO AUDIT REPORT 


Another reply to my report, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch, has 
come from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia. In the report I released 
on Monday, I included a lengthy excerpt 
from the audit report of the Philadel- 
phia bank which showed, in the view of 
the auditors, that this bank was follow- 
ing some poor and careless practices in 
the handling and counting of millions 
of dollars of worn and damaged curren- 
cy which the bank is supposed to burn 
in its furnace. 

According to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Robert N. Hilkert, first. vice president of 
the Philadelphia bank, said that my re- 
port is “just the sort of generalized 
statement. Mr. Parman has made be- 
fore.” Then this news report quotes Mr; 
Hilkert as adding: For the record there 
was one instance of a single $1 bill mu- 
tilated but. not completely destroyed in 
the very complicated furnace.” 

The fact is I made no generalized 
statement at all. I simply quoted from 
the bank’s audit report, which says this: 

Upon inspection of the furnace feeding 
mechanism, 18 unburned bills were found in 
the trap and 20 bills in the belt feed mech- 
anism. This is a common occurrence, in 
view of which the belt and trap are inspect- 
ed weekly by the section head and the des- 
ignated witness. 


So it appears that the officials of the 
Philadelphia bank have not bothered to 
read these audit reports after they are 
made. 

I will insert herewith the pertinent 
part of the AP news report and, in addi- 
tion, a full excerpt from my report con- 
cerning currency destruction at the 
Philadelphia bank. This is an exact 
quotation from the auditors’ report: 
EXCERPT From ASSOCIATED Press Rxronr 

APPEARING IN THE WASHINGTON EVENING 

Star June 22, 1959 

An audit of the Philadelphia bank stated 
that laxity in burning of old currency left 
undamaged bills in furnace traps, Mr. Pat- 
MAN said, Robert N. Hilkert, first vice pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia bank, said the 
burned bill reference “is just the sort of 
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generalized statement Mr. ParMan has made 
before.” 

“For the record,” Mr. Hilkert said, “there 
was one instance of a single $1 bill multilated 
but not completely destroyed in the very 
complicated furnace.” 


The Philadelphia 1957 audit report 
reads: 


We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, and have the fol- 
lowing comments with respect to certain of 
the procedures and/or conditions which 
came to our attention. 

(1) Upon receipt of the canceled cur- 
rency in the currency verification unit, only 
one strap and bundle count was made—this 
by all the personnel of the unit, each ac- 
counting for a portion of the total. The 
section head then recapitulated the indi- 
vidual totals and signed the receipt given to 
the cast department. In our opinion, this 
procedure does not conform to the principle 
of dual control. An effective dual control 
would require that the section head and the 
general service clerk each make an inde- 
pendent strap and bundle count of the entire 
lot when received in the unit. 

(2) It was noted that in the handling of 
$1 bills, the unit did not employ the practice 
of fanning the bundles of currency not in- 
cluded in the percentage count. Hence, 
there was no verification of the contents of 
the bundles. 

(3) The firebox and ashpit access doors 
were each secured by one dual lock at the 
closure but no provision had been made to 
prevent the possibility of the doors being 
opened at the hinge end without disturbing 
the locks. 

(4) Upon inspection of the furnace feed- 
ing mechanism, 18 unburned bills were found 
in the trap and 20 bills in the belt feed 
mechanism. This is a common occurrence, 
in view of which the belt and trap are in- 
spected weekly by the section head and the 
designated witness, 


A MAJOR STEP TOWARD A JUST AND 
LASTING PEACE 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
23 of this year I had the honor of intro- 
ducing a House concurrent resolution— 
House Concurrent Resolution 147—urg- 
ing that certain steps be taken toward 
revision of the United Nations Charter. 

A number of my colleagues introduced 
identical resolutions on the same day or 
shortly afterward. Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, JR., and 12 other Members of the 
other body introduced identical legisla- 
tion in the Senate on the same day. My 
colleagues and I believed this was one 
way to take an important step toward 
the rule of law in the world community. 
We still do. 

We have discussed the resolution. We 
have read the mail from interested per- 
sons in this Nation and elsewhere. We 
believe our own resolution needs a few 
minor revisions to show clearly that it 
in no way implies “supergovernment” or 
“superstate.” Therefore, we have 
changed the resolution slightly. 

We say, “whereas there can be no such 
peace without the development of the 
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rule of law in the limited field of war 
prevention,” rather than whereas there 
can be no such peace without the de- 
velopment of enforceable world law.” 
MAKE THE DELICATE BALANCE POSITIVE 


It is a simple change, one designed to 
make as clear as we know how that our 
uneasy peace today rests on the delicate 
balance of terror. We hope and pray 
that this delicate balance can become a 
positive “rule of law in the limited field 
of war prevention.” 

In our original resolution we asked 
that it be the sense of Congress that the 
United Nations Committee recommend 
to the 14th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly that a charter review 
conference be held within 1 year fol- 
lowing the action of the Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Committee. 

This is vague. We wish to make it 
more positive, as positive as we can. 
Were the 14th session of the General 
Assembly this fall simply to delay any 
action on the Committee’s report for a 
year or two the charter review confer- 
ence would be delayed. It could be de- 
layed longer than that. 


MORE TIME IS NEEDED 


We do agree that a charter review 
conference in September of 1960, or one 
year following “possible” action of the 
Assembly, probably is too soon. 

We therefore are introducing revised 
language as follows: 

That it is the sense of the Congress that 
the U.S. position at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Committee on Arrangements for a 
Conference for the Purpose of Reviewing 
the Charter should be that the Committee 
recommend to the 14th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly that a 
charter review conference be held not later 
than December 31, 1962, and that member 
governments be requested to prepare recom- 
mendations and to exchange views with re- 
spect to United Nations Charter review and 
revision in order to facilitate the organiza- 
tion of the said conference and promote the 
chances of its success. 


In our initial resolution we asked that 
the United States propose U.N. Charter 
review and we asked also that the Presi- 
dent initiate high-level studies in the 
executive branch of the Government to 
determine what changes should be made 
in the U.N. Charter and other interna- 
tional organization charters to which the 
United States is a party. We still urge 
these two things but in view of the time 
element we have changed the deadline 
within which the President is requested 
to report to the House and Senate. 

In our revised resolution today we ask 
that the President report the findings of 
the high-level studies within 12 months 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. That is twice the time 
we had originally felt would be sufficient. 
The report, then, comes 12 months from 
the date of the approval of this proposed 
resolution and therefore in advance of 
the actual convening of the review con- 
ference as it is now proposed. 

SPONSORS OF THE REVISED RESOLUTION 


I am therefore introducing today a 
revised resolution which calls for United 
Nations Charter revision. 

A number of my colleagues are intro- 
ducing identical resolutions. They in- 
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clude: Hucum J. Apponizto, Democrat, of 
New Jersey; THomas L. ASHLEY, Demo- 
erat, of Ohio; CHARLES A. BOYLE, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois; DANIEL B, BREWSTER, 
Democrat, of Maryland; STEVEN V. CAR- 
TER, Democrat, of Iowa; FRANK M. CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; JOHN R. 
FoLEY, Democrat, of Maryland; Harris 
B. McDoweE LL, JR., Democrat, of Dela- 
ware; WILLIAM H. MEYER, Democrat, of 
Vermont; WILLIAM J. MOORHEAD, Demo- 
erat, of Pennsylvania; ADAM CLAYTON 
PowELL, Democrat, of New York; GEORGE 
M. RuHopeEs, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey, and LEONARD G. WOLF, 
Democrat, of Iowa. 

Identical legislation is being intro- 
duced in the Senate by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and a 
number of his colleagues. 

It seems to me that the most important 
change is the adding of the additional 
2 years onto the time for the convening 
of the United Nations Charter Review 
Conference. That there be such a con- 
ference was agreed and voted by the 
U.N. members attending the 10th session 
of the General Assembly in 1955. 


PROMPT ACTION NEEDED 


At that time, the United States took 
the leading role in obtaining a favorable 
vote on the holding of such a review con- 
ference. Since that time we have been 
dilatory. We have failed to promote ac- 
tively and creatively the actual holding 
of a conference. I suspect this has been 
viewed almost gleefully by those nations 
which opposed the 1955 vote. I refer of 
course to the Communist bloc. 

The sponsors of this concurrent resolu- 
tion in both bodies hope our country 
again will seize the initiative. We be- 
lieve that the auspicious international 
circumstances vital to this conference 
will be created only when the nations 
have prepared their recommendations for 
changes in the charter. 


A RULE OF LAW, NOT THE RULE OF FORCE 


President Eisenhower has said often 
that we seek to substitute the rule of law 
for the rule of force in world affairs. We 
agree, most heartily. 

This resolution asks simply that we 
move forward in this great crusade. It 
asks that we utilize the United Nations 
Charter Review Conference we endorsed 
and backed so strongly in 1955 as a forum 
for world opinion. 

This forum would be the ideal spot for 
us to offer to the nations of the world our 
proposals for strengthening the United 
Nations machinery to achieve world 
peace under the rule of law. 

Earlier I mentioned that those of us 
who introduced the concurrent resolution 
had heard from many people. There is 
interest. I find that most of the letters 
come from individuals, not groups, from 
individuals interested in a just and last- 
ing peace. 


THE GATE IS NOT LOCKED 


The Department of State has reported 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs its 
thoughts about the April 23 resolution. 
I think a portion of that report will be of 
interest to this House. I quote: 

The Department therefore is not currently 
disposed to favor a decision by the 14th Gen- 
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eral Assembly on the date of a review con- 
ference. However, before taking a final po- 
sition on this matter, the Department would 
wish to consult with friendly United Nations 
members to ascertain their estimate of the 
situation, and to reconsider its own estimate 
should there appear to be substantial sup- 
port for the holding of a review conference 
in the near future. Not only is such support 
essential to the success of any review confer- 
ence, but in its absence, this Government's 
motivation in pressing for a decision on the 
date for a conference is more than likely 
to be seriously questioned by many United 
Nations members in view of the Soviet 
Union's strong opposition to any review con- 
ference. 


The gate is not locked. I hope the 
Department is consulting with friendly 
United Nations members and will soon 
report its findings. 

Members of the British Parliament are 
pressing for United Nations Charter re- 
view. Sponsors there include members 
of both bodies of the Parliament. The 
list of sponsors is growing. 

In this time of tension and mounting 
arms it is of paramount importance that 
this peace-loving Nation devote its fin- 
est thought and creative energy to map- 
ping out the path to a just and lasting 
peace. It is of paramount importance 
that we exercise high leadership along 
this path. 


WE MUST WORK AS WE HOPE 


Benjamin Franklin once wrote: 

There never was a good war, or a bad 
peace. 

He that lives upon hope will die fasting. 


He also has written: 

On July 4, 1776, Franklin told his 
friend John Hancock: 

We must indeed all hang together, or, most 
assuredly, we shall all hang separately. 


His observations of the 18th century 
contain food for thought for those of 
us who would build a better world dur- 
ing this 20th century. Hope, like faith, 
without works leads only to hunger and 
disaster. 

A copy of the revised resolution fol- 
lows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
SENSE OF CONGRESS IN REGARD TO UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER REVISION, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Whereas the basic purpose of the foreign 

policy of the United States is to achieve a 

just and lasting peace; and 
Whereas there can be no such peace with- 

out the development of the rule of law in the 
limited field of war prevention; and 
Whereas peace does not rest on law today 
but on the delicate balance of terror of armed 
force; and 
Whereas the United Nations and other in- 

ternational organizations constitute an im- 

portant influence for peace and need to be 

strengthened to achieve the rule of law in 
the world community; and 
Whereas the United Nations General As- 

sembly at its tenth session resolved that “a 

general conference to review the charter 

shall be held at an appropriate time”; and 
appointed a “Committee consisting of all the 
members of the United Nations to consider, 
in consultation with the Secretary-General 
the question of fixing a time and place for 
the conference, and its organization and pro- 
cedures”; and 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly at its twelfth session resolved “to 
keep in being the Committee on Arrange- 
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ments for a Conference for the Purpose of 
Reviewing the Charter * * * and to request 
the Committee to report, with recommenda- 
tions, to the General Assembly not later than 
at its fourteenth session; and 

Whereas the said Committee is scheduled 
to meet in the summer of 1959 in advance 
of the fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly to be convened in New York in Sep- 
tember of 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States posi- 
tion at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Committee on Arrangements for a Confer- 
ence for the Purpose of Reviewing the 
Charter should be that the Committee rec- 
ommends to the fourteenth session of the 
United Nations General Assembly that a 
charter review conference be held not later 
than December 31, 1962, and that member 
governments be requested to prepare recom- 
mendations and to exchange views with 
respect to United Nations Charter review 
and revision in order to facilitate the or- 
ganization of the said conference and pro- 
mote the chances of its success. 

Src. 2. The President is hereby requested 
to initiate high-level studies in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to deter- 
mine what changes should be made in the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the 
charters of other international organizations 
to which the United States is a party, to 
promote a just and lasting peace through 
the development of the rule of law in the 
limited field of war prevention. The Presi- 
dent is further requested to report to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, within twelve 
months after the date of approval to this 
resolution, the results of such studies. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
SOVEREIGNTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, starting 
on March 26, 1958, I have delivered to 
the House a series of addresses dealing 
comprehensively with the question of 
sovereigniy over the Panama Canal 
enterprise. Aimed at clarifying the 
issues of this vital question, these ad- 
dresses summarize its diplomatic and 
legislative history. They establish that 
the Canal Zone is constitutionally ac- 
quired Territory of the United States 
and urge passage by the Congress of 
House Concurrent Resolution 33, 86th 
Congress, reaffirming U.S. policy. 

Notwithstanding these efforts, world- 
wide agitations for wresting control of 
the Panama Canal from the United 
States have continued and made that 
waterway a focus of conflict, including 
an actual invasion of the Republic of 
Panama by mercenaries from Cuba. 

Commentirg on this invasion, Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., of 
Panama, has stated: 

This was not just a group of adventurers 
from our own country or even from Cuba. 
These people were mostly Cubans, but di- 
rected by and led by militant Communists. 
Their ambition is the long stated one of 
taking over the Panama Canal. 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the very points 
that I have repeatedly presen‘ied to the 
Congress. They could not be more 
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clearly or authoritatively stated, for 
President de ia Guardia has observed the 
situation on the Isthmus at firsthand 
during a series of crucial situations. 

The reactions to my addresses on 
Panama Canal sovereignty have been in- 
deed gratifying so far as popular re- 
sponse is concerned. They have aroused 
extensive favorable comments from the 
Isthmus and the United States. Many 
of our leading magazines and news- 
papers, in articles and editorials, have 
supported the stand taken by me. But 
not all. 

A notable exception is an article in the 
April 1959 issue of Foreign Affairs, the 
quarterly of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, in which the cause of inter- 
nationalization under the Organization 
of American States or the United Nations 
was strongly advocated. Studied in the 
chancelleries of the world, this and like 
statements will stand as permanent 
sources of political infection until ade- 
quately met by authoritative declaration. 

The most significant consequence of 
the Panama Canal sovereignty debate 
was a May 12, 1959, legal memorandum 
prepared in the Canal Zone Government 
and supplied me by the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries [Mr. Bonner], to whose com- 
mittee House Concurrent Resolution 33 
was referred. 

This memorandum records the long- 
established official position of the United 
States that the exclusive sovereign rights, 
power, and authority of the United 
States in the Canal Zone do not present 
an open or doubtful question, and that 
the United States is not disposed to alter 
these basic rights in the Canal Zone. In 
this light, this memorandum is a State 
paper of high importance that merits a 
permanent place in the annals of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am, of course, grateful 
that the views set forth in the excellent 
Canal Zone Government memorandum 
are similar to those which I have long 
and consistently expressed in this Cham- 
ber. Indeed, it is quite inevitable that 
any rational study of the subject must 
lead to a like conclusion. 

In order that it may be easily accessi- 
ble to all students of the canal question 
as well as official bodies of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Federal 
Government and the public press, under 
leave granted, I quote the indicated 
memorandum: 

CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Balboa Heights, C.Z., May 12, 1959. 
MEMORANDUM 
Subject: Sovereignty Over the Canal Zone. 
The treaty provisions 

1. The treaty provisions bearing on the 
question of sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
are few and brief: 

(a) By Article II of the Convention of 
November 18, 1903, the Republic of Panama 
granted to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation and control of the zone 
of land and water now known as the Canal 
Zone, for the contruction, maintenance, op- 
eration, sanitation and protection of the 
Canal to be constructed. 

(b) Article ITI of the aforesaid treaty, 
which is the sole existing provision dealing 
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comprehensively with the matter of sover- 
eignty, reads as follows: 
“Article III 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power and au- 
thority within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in Article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in said Ar- 
ticle II which the United States would pos- 
sess and exercise if it were the sovereign of 
the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power or au- 
thority.” 

(c) The 1936 and 1955 treaties do not even 
cite article III of the 1903 convention and 
contain no provision affecting sovereignty, 
other than paragraph 4 of article V of the 
1986 treaty granting Panama limited rights 
to maintain two customhouses in the Canal 
Zone for specific, restricted purposes involv- 
ing persons, merchandise and baggage arriv- 
ing at Canal Zone ports destined to Panama. 
This and other concessions in effect em- 
phasize U.S. sovereignty, being actions that 
necessarily and inherently depend upon a 
legal and factual status of the United States 
as the party having the right to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction. Article XI of the 
1936 treaty confirmed that, without prejudice 
to the full force and effect of that treaty’s 
provisions, they should not affect, nor be 
considered a limitation, definition, restric- 
tion or restrictive interpretation of, the 
rights and obligations of either party under 
the treaties then in force between them. 


U.S. construction of the treaty provisions 


2. There have been numerous construc- 
tions and applications of article III of the 
1903 convention by the courts, the Attorney 
General, the Department of State, and the 
Comptroller General. Certain of the prin- 
cipal and tative constructions are 
briefed below. It is not practicable to at- 
tempt to collect all such constructions, and 
it is likewise not necessary, because (a) the 
constructions all reach the same basic con- 
clusion, and (b) “the sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone is not an open or doubtful ques- 
tion” (26 Att'y Gen. 376, hereinafter briefed). 

3. In a decision dated July 26, 1904 (11 
C.D. 36), the then Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, after quoting articles II and III of the 
1903 convention, said: 

“The United States has thus become vested 
in perpetuity with the use, occupation, and 
control of the Canal Zone, and is now au- 
thorized to exercise all the sovereign powers 
in and over said zone which were inherent 
in the Republic of Panama prior to the re- 
lease, waiver, and transfer thereof to the 
United States by the terms of the treaty.” 

4. In the early construction of the 1903 
convention a very important role was played 
by John Hay, Secretary of State, who as U.S. 
plenipotentiary had represented the United 
States in the negotiation and conclusion of 
that convention. Mr. Hay’s views respecting 
the nature of the grants to the United States 
in that convention, and with reference to 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone, are repre- 
sented in his well-known letter of October 
24, 1904, to José Domingo de Obaldia, then 
Panamanian Minister to the United States, 
which was in reply to a communication from 
the latter dated August 11, 1904. The entire 
letter appears in Senate Document No. 401, 
59th Congress, 2d session (vol. III, beginning 
at p. 2378). The following extracts from that 
letter are sufficient to disclose Mr. Obaldia’s 
contentions and Mr. Hay’s principal views 
thereon: 

“I have read with the care and considera- 
tion its importance required the argument set 
forth in your communication in support of 
the contention that the United States is act- 
ing in excess of its authority (1) in opening 
the territory of the Canal Zone to the com- 
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merce of friendly nations; (2) in establishing 
rates of customs duties for importations of 
merchandise into the zone; (3) in establish- 
ing post offices and a postal service in said 
zone for the handling of foreign and domes- 
tic mailable matter. 

“The right of the United States to adopt 
and enforce the provisions of said orders is 
dependent upon its rights to exercise the 
powers of sovereignty as to the territory and 
waters of the Canal Zone, and whether or not 
the United States is authorized to exercise 
sovereign powers in that territory is to be 
determined by the terms of the convention 
of November 18, 1903, between the Republic 
of Panama and the United States, referred 
to in your communication as the Hay-Va- 
rilla convention, 

“The Government of the Republic of 
Panama having seen fit to object to the 
exercise by the United States within and 
over the Canal Zone of the ordinary powers 
of sovereignty, this Government, while it 
cannot concede the question to be open 
for discussion or the Republic of Panama 
to possess the right to challenge such exer- 
cise of authority, considers it fitting that 
the Republic of Panama should be advised 
as to the views on the subject entertained 
by the United States and the reasons 
therefor. 

“The United States acquired the right to 
exercise sovereign powers and jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone by the convention of 
November 18, 1903, between the Republic 
of Panama and the United States. 

“The character and extent of the grant of 
governmental powers to the United States 
and the resulting right and authority in the 
territory of the zone are set forth in a sep- 
arate article, as follows: (quoting art. III). 

“Let us test the existing controversy by 
the provisions of this article. ‘If the United 
States * * * were the sovereign of the ter- 
ritory,’ would it possess the right and au- 
thority to regulate commerce therewith, 
establish customhouses therein, and pro- 
vide postal facilities therefor? This ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. 

“If it were conceded that the abstract, 
nominal ‘rights, power, and authority of 
sovereignty in and over the zone’ are vested 
in the Republic of Panama, there would 
still remain the fact that by said article 
III the United States is authorized to exer- 
cise the rights, power, and authority of 
sovereignty ‘to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power, or authority.’ 

“If it could or should be admitted that 
the titular sovereign of the Canal Zone is 
the Republic of Panama, such sovereign is 
mediatized by its own act, solemnly de- 
elared and publicly proclaimed by treaty 
stipulations, induced by a desire to make 
possible the completion of a great work 
which will confer inestimable benefit upon 
the people of the isthmus and the nations 
of the world. It is difficult to believe that 
a member of the family of nations seriously 
contemplates abandoning so high and hon- 
orable a position in order to en in an 
endeavor to secure what at best is a ‘barren 
scepter.’ 

“Under the stipulation of article III, if 
sovereign powers are to be exercised in and 
over the Canal Zone, they must be exercised 
by the United States. Such exercises of 
power must be, therefore, in accordance with 
the judgment and discretion of the consti- 
tuted authorities of the United States, the 
governmental entity charged with responsi- 
bility for such exercise, and not in accord- 
ance with the judgment and discretion of 
a governmental entity that is not charged 
with such responsibility and by treaty stipu- 
lations acquiesces in ‘the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by it of any sovereign rights, 
power, or authority’ in and over the territory 
involved. 
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“That the plain and obvious meaning of 
article III was the one originally intended 
by the parties to the treaty is further shown 
by the provisions of article IX, X. XII, XIII. 


“The United States at all times since the 
treaty was concluded has acted upon the 
theory that it had secured in and to the 
Canal Zone the exclusive jurisdiction to ex- 
ercise sovereign rights, power, and authority. 

“Joun Hay.” 

(From letter Oct. 24, 1904, to J. D. de 
Obaldia.) 

5. In an opinion rendered on January 
7, 1907, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, after paraphrasing articles II and III 
of the 1903 convention said: 

“Other provisions of the treaty add to the 
grants named in these two articles further 
guarantees of exclusive rights of the United 
States in the construction and maintenance 
of this canal. It is hypercritfcal to contend 
that the title of the United States is imper- 
fect, and that the territory described does 
not belong to this Nation, because of the 
omission of some of the technical terms 
used in ordinary conveyances of real estate. 

“Purther, it is said that the boundaries 
of the zone are not described in the treaty; 
but the description is sufficient for iden- 
tification, and it has been practically iden- 
tified by the concurrent action of the two 
Nations alone interested in the matter. The 
fact that there may possibly be in the fu- 
ture some dispute as to the exact boundary 
on either side is immaterial. Such disputes 
not infrequently attend conveyances of real 
estate or cessions of territory. Alaska was 
ceded to us 40 years ago, but the boundary 
between it and the English ons east 
was not settled until within the last 2 or 3 
years. Yet no one ever doubted the title 
of this Republic to Alaska.” (Wilson v. 
Shaw, 204 U.S. 24; 27 Sup. Ct. 233, 235.) 

It is of interest to note the statement of 
Senator Morgan in asking to have the fore- 
going opinion printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Mr. Morcan. Mr. President, I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp an opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, de- 
livered on the 7th of January 1907, in which 
opinion the Supreme Court settled finally 
and forever the question of the sovereignty 
of the United States over the Panama Canal 
Zone, affirming the sovereignty of this coun- 
try absolutely over that territory.“ (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for Jan. 22, 1907; p. 1518). 

6. The subject of sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone was covered briefly and com- 
prehensively by Attorney General Bonaparte 
in 1907; and no occurrence since that time 
has detracted in any way from the accuracy 
or aptness of his statements. Mr. Bona- 
parte’s entire discussion respecting sov- 
ereignty is here quoted: 

“In my opinion the sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone is not an open or doubtful ques- 
tion. 

“Article 3 of the treaty transfers to the 
United States, not the sovereignty by that 
term, but ‘all the right, power and authority’ 
within the zone that it would have if soy- 
ereign, ‘to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power or authority.’ 

“The omission to use words expressly 
passing sovereignty was dictated by reasons 
of public policy, I assume; but whatever the 
reason the treaty gives the substance of soy- 
ereignty, and instead of containing a mere 
declaration transferring the sovereignty, de- 
scends to the particulars ‘all the rights, 
power, and authority’ that belong to sov- 
ereignty, and negatives any such ‘sovereign 
rights, power, or authority’ in the former 
sovereign. 

“The ‘rights’ so transferred are to be en- 
joyed (art. 2) ‘in perpetuity,’ and no excep- 
tion is made of any persons or things in the 
zone, 
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“I am unable to perceive that this lan- 
guage is obscure or ambiguous or that we 
are warranted in resorting to any construc- 
tion of it except by the first rule of con- 
struction—that plain and sensible words 
should be taken to mean what they say.” 
(Opinion, Sept. 7, 1907 (26 Atty. Gen. 376) .) 

7. The American consul general in charge 
of Greek interests in the Republic of Panama 
received in 1908 instructions from the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Greece to take 
charge of the estates of Greek subjects who 
had died within the Canal Zone. The De- 
partment of State asked the Greek Minister 
in Washington to inform his Government 
that, as the Canal Zone was under the sover- 
eignty of the Government of the United 
States,” it would not be feasible for the 
American consul general at Panama to act 
therein in representation of Greek interests 
(Digest of International Law, Hackworth, 
vol. IV, p. 493). 

8. In an opinion dated July 14, 1914 (30 
Atty. Gen. 271), Attorney General McReyn- 
olds considered the applicability to the 
Canal Zone of the Narcotic Drugs Import- 
Export Act of 1914, and said: 

“T am clearly of the opinion that these 
sections are applicable to the Canal Zone, 
That the Canal Zone is ‘territory under the 
control or jurisdiction’ of the United States 
has been held in a long line of opinions by 
the Attorneys General (see 25 Op. 441, 444, 
474; 26 Op. 113, 116; 26 Op. 376, 377; 27 Op. 
136, 138). The opinions, seemingly contra, 
rendered with relation to the Tariff Act of 
1909 and the 8-hour law of 1913, in 27th 
Opinion 594, and 30th Opinion 142, were 
concerned with constructions of special stat- 
utes, and were not determinative of the gen- 
eral question. 

“That Congress in recent statutes clearly 
regards the Canal Zone as a possession of the 
United States, and therefore subject to its 
jurisdiction, is seen in the explicit provisions 
of the Employer's Liability Act of April 22, 
1908 (ch. 149, sec. 2 (35 Stat. 65)), that 
‘every common carrier by railroad in the 
Territories, the District of Columbia, the 
Panama Canal Zone, or other possession of 
the United States,’ etc., and of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 20, 1907 (ch. 1134, sec. 
33 (34 Stat. 908)), that the term ‘United 
States’ ‘shall be construed to mean the 
United States and any waters, territory, 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, except the Isthmian Canal Zone.’” 

9. Relative to the authority of the United 
States to grant exequaturs to foreign con- 
suls for the Canal Zone, a communication 
of July 21, 1921, from the Secretary of State 
(Hughes) to the Panamanian Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim (Lefevre), is reported in 
the Digest of International Law, volume IV, 
page 670, as follows: 

“By the provisions of this article of the 
treaty (art. III of the convention of Novem- 
ber 18, 1903), the United States is granted, in 
the Canal Zone, all the rights, power, and 
authority of a sovereign, and the Republic of 
Panama is entirely excluded from the exer- 
cise of such rights, power, and authority. It 
would, therefore, seem clear that this article 
confers ample authority upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to grant exequa- 
turs to foreign consuls exercising consular 
functions in the Canal Zone.” 

10. In 1923, Secretary of State Hughes de- 
clared that the United States “would never 
recede from the position which it had taken 
in the note of Secretary Hay in 1904. This 
Government could not, and would not, enter 
into any discussion affecting its full right to 
deal with the Canal Zone under article III 
of the treaty of 1903 as if it were sovereign 
of the Canal Zone and to the entire exclusion 
of any sovereign rights or authority on the 
part of Panama” (Foreign Relations, 1923, 
vol. III, p. 684). 
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To this Secretary Hughes added: 

“It was an absolute futility for the Pan- 
amanian Government to expect any Amer- 
ican administration, no matter what it was, 
and President or any Secretary of State, ever 
to surrender any part of these rights which 
the United States had acquired under the 
treaty of 1903.” 

11. In a decision rendered to the Secretary 
of the Navy on July 17, 1935 (15 Comp. Gen. 
36), Comptroller General McCarl said: 

“Since the rights of the United States with 
respect to the zone are all inclusive, and the 
territory is subject to such laws as may be 
made applicable thereto by the Congress, it 
must be considered as included in the broad 
term ‘territories and possessions’ of the 
United States as used in section 2 of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935.” 

12, In a decision rendered on November 21, 
1936, to the Secretary of State on the ques- 
tion whether the Canal Zone was a foreign 
country” within the meaning of an act au- 
thorizing the furnishing of quarters to Gov- 
ernment employees without cost, Acting 
Comptroller General Elliott said: 

“The United States exercises by virtue of 
article 3 of the aforesaid treaty a jurisdic- 
tion within said zone as complete as ‘if it 
were the sovereign’ therein to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
powers, or authority. See Wilson v. Shaw, 
204 U.S. 24, at pages 31 and 33, wherein the 
Supreme Court in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Brewer used the following language (quoting 
substantially the same portion of the 
opinion as is hereinbefore shown in this 
memorandum): “Accordingly, you are ad- 
vised that the Canal Zone may not be con- 
sidered as a foreign country within the 
meaning of the act of June 26, 1930, supra.” 

13. An incident in 1936, respecting at- 
tempted extension of the divorce jurisdic- 
tion of the Panamanian courts to cases aris- 
ing in the Canal Zone is reported in the 
Digest of International Law, Hackworth, 
volume 11, page 172, in the following lan- 


guage: 

“In 1936 the Supreme Court of Justice of 
Panama, in a divorce action instituted by a 
woman resident in the Canal Zone, took 
the position that the jurisdiction of the 
Panamanian courts might be extended to 
cases arising within the Canal Zone and 
involving residents thereof. The Depart- 
ment of State, on June 30, 1936, instructed 
the Minister in Panama to present a note to 
the Panamanian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
saying that this attempted extension of ju- 
dicial jurisdiction of the Panamanian courts 
appeared to be contrary to the provisions of 
the convention of November 18, 1903, be- 
tween the United States and Panama, two 
treaties, etc. (Malloy, 1910) 1349. After 
quoting article III of that convention the 
note stated: 

Since the foregoing article III grants 
to the United States all the rights, power, 
and authority within the Canal Zone which 
it would possess and exercise if it were the 
sovereign of that territory, to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power or authority, and since the exercise 
of judicial jurisdiction through the courts 
is undoubtedly one of the attributes of sov- 
ereignty covered by that article, it is ap- 
parent that the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the courts of Panama in the manner 
apparently contemplated by the Supreme 
Court of Justice would not only be incon- 
sistent with the broad treaty provisions re- 
ferred to above, but would also give rise 
to an overlapping of judicial jurisdiction, 
since the competency of the Canal Zone 
courts to render judgment in cases such as 
that of Beatrice Harris versus Chester M. 
Buel is not open to question. Therefore, not 
only would the extension of Panamanian 
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judicial jurisdiction to the Canal Zone be in 
violation of specific treaty provisions, but 
the consequent legal confusion would un- 
questionably prove an obstacle to the effec- 
tive administration of justice.’ 

“It was also pointed out that it was very 
doubtful whether the divorce decree in ques- 
tion would recognized as valid in the Canal 
Zone or in the United States. The Minister 
was accordingly instructed to protest against 
the position taken by the Supreme Court 
of Justice of Panama and to express the 
hope that the Panamanian Government 
would take appropriate steps to dispel any 
misunderstandings or inconveniences re- 
sulting therefrom. 

“The Minister of Foreign Affairs replied 
stating, inter alia, that the spokesmen of 
the Republic of Panama in respect to for- 
eign relations was the Panamanian Foreign 
Office and not the judiciary and that the 
executive branch of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment had never agreed with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its interpreta- 
tion of article III of the convention of 1903 
but that, as an act of courtesy, a copy of the 
Minister's note (written in compliance with 
the instructions of the Department of State) 
would be sent to the President of the Su- 
preme Court of Justice of Panama.” 

14. There have been, as hereinbefore in- 
dicated, numerous other occasions, includ- 
ing recent occasions, whereon the Depart- 
ment of State has had occasion to construe 
and apply article III. It would serve no 
purpose to abstract more of them. The 
uniform position of the U.S. Government 
has been (paraphrasing the language of 
Attorney General Bonaparte in 1907 in 26 
Atty. Gen, 376) that the sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone is not an open or doubtful 
question; and that the language of article 
III is not obscure or ambiguous, and that 
there is no warrant for resorting to any con- 
struction of it except by the first rule of 
construction—that plain and sensible words 
should be taken to mean what they say. 
That the United States has, from the begin- 
ning, acted upon these views is apparent 
from the letter of Secretary of State Hay to 
Minister Obaldia on October 24, 1904, where- 
in it was said: 

“The United States at all times since the 
treaty was concluded has acted upon the 
theory that it had secured in and to the 
Canal Zone the exclusive jurisdiction to ex- 
ercise sovereign rights, power and authority.” 

15. All requests by Panama during the 1955 
treaty negotiations that would have involved 
a concession to Panama of any right to exer- 
cise sovereignty in the Canal Zone were un- 
equivocally rejected by the United States on 
the basis of the officially reaffirmed position 
of the United States that no useful purpose 
would be served in debating the question of 
sovereignty, that such matters were resolved 
by article III of the 1903 Convention giving 
to the United States the right to exercise 
all sovereign rights, power, and authority in 
the Canal Zone “to the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power, or author- 
ity,” and that the United States is not dis- 
posed to alter its basic rights as described 
in said article III. 

The theory of titular sovereignty 

16. Some discussion is believed indicated 
at this point of the concept, adopted by some 
and rejected by others, that the grants in the 
1903 Convention left a “titular sovereignty” 
in the Republic of Panama. The principal 
references to this theory are abstracted be- 
low. 

17. Secretary of State Hay discussed this 
theory in the following terms: 

“If it were conceded that the abstract, 
nominal ‘rights, power, and authority of 
sovereignty in and over the zone’ are vested 
in the Republic of Panama there would still 
remain the fact that by said article III the 
United States is authorized to exercise the 
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rights, power, and authority of sovereignty 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the 
Republic of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.’ 

“If it could or should be admitted that the 
titular sovereign of the Canal Zone is the 
Republic of Panama, such sovereign is me- 
diatized by its own act, solemnly declared 
and publicly proclaimed by treaty stipula- 
tions, induced by a desire to make possible 
the completion of a great work which will 
confer inestimable benefit upon the people of 
the Isthmus and the nations of the world. 
It is difficult to believe that a member of 
the family of nations seriously contemplates 
abandoning so high and honorable a position 
in order to engage in an endeavor to secure 
what at best is a ‘barren scepter.“ (Letter, 
Oct. 24, 1904, from Secretary of State Hay to 
Minister Obaldia.) 

18. It is to be noted, first, that Secretary 
Hay did not concede or admit the correctness 
of the theory, and, second, that he deemed 
titular sovereignty “at best, a ‘barren 
scepter.’ m 

19. Wiliam Howard Taft, then Secretary 

of War, discussed this theory in the course 
of a long statement presented on April 18, 
1906, to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, In a part of that statement 
devoted to the Executive order or modus 
vivendi of December 3, 1904 (Taft Agree- 
ment), Mr. Taft, after quoting article III. 
said: 
“It fart. OIJ is peculiar in not confer- 
ring sovereignty directly upon the United 
States, but in giving to the United States 
the powers which it would have if it were 
sovereign. This gives rise to the obvious 
implication that a mere titular sovereignty 
is reserved in the Panamanian Government, 
Now, I agree that to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
a titular sovereignty is like what Governor 
Allen, of Ohio, once characterized as a ‘bar- 
ren ideality,’ but to the Spanish or Latin 
mind poetic and sentimental, enjoying the 
intellectual refinements, and dwelling much 
on names and forms it is by no means unim- 
portant.” (S. Doc. No, 401, 59th Cong., 2d 
sess., vol. III, p. 2526.) 

20. The foregoing abstract was placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Senator 
Brandegee in 1912 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for July 24, 1912, at p. 10119). It may be 
observed that Mr. Taft, unlike Mr. Hay, 
thought it obvious that a titular sovereignty 
remained in the Republic of Panama; but 
that Mr. Taft agreed that a titular sover- 
eignty is like a “barren ideality.” 

21. Mr. Taft again discussed this theory in 
the year 1930, when, as Chief Justice, he 
delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in Luckenbach S.S. Co. v. United States, 280 
U.S. 173; 50 Sup. Ct. 148. He said: 

“Whether the grant in the treaty amounts 
to a complete session of territory and do- 
minion to the United States, or is so limited 
that it leaves at least titular sovereignty in 
the Republic of Panama, is a question which 
has been the subject of diverging opinions 
(citing 20 Am. Journal of International Law, 
pp. 120-122; Isthmian Highway, Miller, p. 
221; Wilson v. Shaw, 204 U.S. 24, 32, 33, 27 
8. Ct. 233, 51 L. Ed. 351) and is much dis- 
cussed in the briefs.” ; 

The opinion proceeds to say that for the 
purposes of that case the construction of the 
treaty in that regard need not be examined 
as an original question. 

22. Two further observations are believed 

t regarding titular sovereignty: 

First. If it were to be conceded or admitted 
that the Republic of Panama has titular 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone (the United 
States has never officially so conceded or 
admitted), the facts would remain that the 
titular sovereignty of Panama would be 
wholly naked or barren (“a barren scepter” 
or “barren ideality”); that such sovereignty 
would be wholly latent or dormant (rever- 
sionary in character) so far as practical effect 
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is concerned; and that the Republic of 
Panama would derive therefrom no (present) 
sovereign right, power, privilege, or per- 
quisite whatsoever. 

Second. The Republic of Panama has never 
at any time, so far as available records show, 
contended that it possessed titular sovereign- 
ty over the Canal Zone. Instead, the Re- 
public of Panama, after observing that arti- 
cle III did not use words exp trans- 
ferring sovereignty, has contended, in various 
terms and in various connections, that it is 
the sovereign over the Canal Zone; that is, 
has claimed what Attorney General Bona- 
parte called the substance of sovereignty. 


Conclusions 


23. The United States has the exclusive 
right to the exercise of sovereign rights, 
power, and authority in the Canal Zone. 
The Republic of Panama has no right to the 
exercise of sovereign rights, power, and au- 
thority in the Canal Zone, and no right to 
the perquisites or privileges of a sovereign 
in the Canal Zone. Any titular sovereignty 
which the Republic of Panama may possess 
in the Canal Zone is wholly barren and dor- 
mant (reversionary in character) at least so 
long as the convention of 1903 remains in 
effect. The United States sees no useful 
purpose to be served in debating the question 
of sovereignty, as such, over the Canal Zone, 
a matter fully resolved by article III of the 
1903 convention. The United States is not 
disposed to alter its basic rights in the Canal 
Zone as described in article III of the 1903 
convention, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Anperson of Montana, for June 
23 to June 29, on account of committee 
business. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK), on account of death in 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Vang, for 10 minutes, on tomor- 
row, Wednesday, June 24, and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on tomorrow, Wednesday, June 
24, 1959. 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr. 
Tot), for 15 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rivers (at the request of Mr. 
Tot), for 30 minutes, on tomorrow. 

Mr. Price (at the request of Mr. TOLL), 
for 30 minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr. Torr) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SANTANGELO (at the request of Mr. 
ToL.) and to include extraneous matter 
in the remarks he made today on H.R. 3. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include 
extraneous matter. J 
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Mr. Burke of Kentucky. 

Mr. PELLY. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Porr) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, QUIE. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. ALGER, 

Mr. DAGUE. 

(At the request of Mr. Totti, and to 
ae extraneous matter, the follow- 

g: 

Mr. ANFUSO 

Mr. DADDARIO. 

Mr. FALLON. 

Mr. BREEDING. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the folowing 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2183. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to interstate compacts for the de- 
velopment of operation of airport facilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 498. An act to extend the life of Alaska 
International Rail and Highway Commission, 
and to make a change in the membership of 
such commission; and 

S. 1968. An act to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 44 minutes pm.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 24, 1959, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1124. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $4,862,000 for the fiscal year 1960 and for 
other purposes for various agencies of the 
executive branch (H. Doc. No. 182); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1125. A letter from the Director of Admin- 
istrative Services, Civil Air Patrol, transmit- 
ting the Annual Report of the Civil Air 
Patrol for the calendar year 1958, pursuant 
to Public Law 476, 79th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1126. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the activities of the 
Meat Inspection Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1127. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of Air Force recorded re- 
quirements in relation to stocks on hand and 
on order for certain aeronautical spare parts 
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and of a subsequent review of actions taken 
by the Air Force, and, in certain cases, by the 
Navy to cancel or redistribute excess ma- 
teriel. This materiel was under supply man- 
agement control of the San Antonio Air Ma- 
teriel Area (SAAMA), San Antonio, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

1128. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 22, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on and surveys of gulf 
coast shrimp boat harbors, Florida, requested 
by resolutions of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, and 
the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted June 28, 1946, and February 14, 1950. 
It is also submitted in response to five other 
congressional authorizations listed in the 
report (H. Doc. No. 183); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with two illustrations. 

1129. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 20, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on Big Sandy River and 
Tug and Levisa Forks, Ky., W. Va., and Va., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted April 21, 1954, and 
July 29, 1954. It is also in partial response 
to an item in the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved September 3, 1954, calling for a survey 
of Big Sandy River and Tug and Levisa 
Forks, Ky., W. Va., and Va. (H. Doc. No. 184); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with two illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 7808. A bill to designate the 
new lock on the St. Marys River at Sault 
Sainte Marie, Mich., as the John A. Blatnik 
lock; without amendment (Rept. No. 574). 
Referred. to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee om 
Science and Astronautics. Report on Nu- 
clear explosions in space (Rept. No. 575). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 802. A bill to validate and 
confirm a contract entered into between the 
United States and the town of Bridgeport, 
Wash.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
576). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6054. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1960, the suspension 
of duties on metal scrap, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
577). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.R. 7902. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law authorizing Federal assistance for 
construction of community hospitals which 
will serve Indians; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 7903. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend the 
veterans’ guaranteed and direct loan pro- 
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gram for 2 years; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7904. A bill to provide that surplus 
personal property of the United States may 
be donated to the States for the promotion 
of fish and wildlife management activities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr, JONAS: 

H.R. 7905. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to authorize the dona- 
tion of surplus property to orphanages; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 7906. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 7907. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate St. Ann’s In- 
fant Asylum, in the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1863, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7908. A bill to provide that the in- 
come derived from the rental of living ac- 
commodations, where the owner of the prop- 
erty provides services in connection with 
such rental, shall constitute net earnings 
from self-employment for purposes of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. R. 7909. A bill to provide for equal treat- 
ment for the State of Alaska as for other 
States of the Union with respect to the allot- 
ment of funds under the Federal Airport 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7910. A bill to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the definition of the term “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities’; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THORNBERRT: 

H.R. 7911. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of nonrefundable capital contri- 
butions to Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H.R. 7912. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing aid for the States in wildlife restoration 
projects with respect to the apportionment 
of such aid; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7913. A bill to require that merchan- 
dise transmitted in the mails by business 
associations in the course of mail order 
transactions bear return addresses; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

HR. 7914. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
Tevies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7915. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R, 7916. A bill to limit and prevent cer- 
tain concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which interfere with or obstruct or 
impede the free production of goods for 
commerce or the free flow thereof in com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 7917. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import 
taxes on lead and zinc; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 7918. A bill to limit and prevent cer- 
tain concerted activities by labor 
tions which interfere with or obstruct or 
impede the free production of goods for 
commerce or the free flow thereof in com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R.7919. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for carrying out provisions 
of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct timber access roads, to permit maxi- 
mum economy in harvesting national for- 
est timber, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 7920. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7921. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land to the 
State of Arizona for National Guard pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7922. A bill to include certain service 
performed for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as annuitable service under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 7923. A bill to eliminate the fixed 
limit of authorization for expenditures of 
the Commission of Fine Arts; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7924. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from the gross estate for the value of prop- 
erty passing to children; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 7925. A bill to amend section 1(14) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to insure 
the adequacy of the national freight car sup- 
ply, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 7926. A bill to provide for computation 
of disability retirement pay for members of 
the uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 7927. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. J. Res. 434. Joint resolution to provide 
for a special research inquiry into the causes 
of chronic unemployment in economically 
depressed areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. J. Res. 435. Joint resolution providing for 
the designation of the week following the 
4th of July as “Captive Nations Week“; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 436. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. J. Res. 497. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a Federal commit- 
tee on the employment. of older workers in 
order to preserve for such workers oppor- 
tunities for Federal employment without dis- 
crimination because of age; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. Con. Res, 208. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent. resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Con. Res. 210. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, BOYLE: 

H. Con. Res. 211. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 
H. Con, Res. 212, Concurrent resolution ex- 
the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mr. CARTER: 

H. Con. Res. 213. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 8 

H. Con. Res. 214. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to the United Nations Charter revision, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H. Con. Res, 215. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
the United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H. Con. Res. 216. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to the United Nations Charter revision, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H, Con. Res. 217. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to the United Nations Charter revision, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. MEYER: 

H. Con. Res. 218. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to the United Nations Charter revision, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H. Con. Res. 219. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to the United Nations Charter revision, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 220. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Con. Res. 222. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H. Con. Res. 224. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 


H. Con. Res. 225. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to official recognition by the United 
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States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. Con. Res. 226. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7928. A bill for the relief of Mariano 

Patti;to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 7929. A bill for the relief of Margher- 

ita Felli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 7930. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
G. Texter; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 7931. A bill for the relief of Arkadiusz 
Drogokupiec and Janusz Drogokupiec; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7932. A bill for the relief of William 

E. Dulin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 7933. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Bond; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 7934. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Leone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 7935. A bill for the relief of Father 
Kenneth M. Rizer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7936. A bill for the relief of Dan Na- 

deau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the recent weekly newsletter by 
Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” I am doing 
this at the request of Mr. George D. 
O'Neill, with whom my friendship ex- 
tends over a long period of time: 

WHERE Do We Go From HERE? 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN Man- 
SHALL BUTLER) 

WasHINGTon, June 15, 1959.—In the pres- 
ent state of world conditions, this question 
is frequently asked. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to answer. The solution will require 
the wisdom, forthrightness and vision of our 
national leaders and the unflinching sup- 
port of our people. Courageous decisions 
will be meaningless unless all Americans are 
prepared to meet the challenge The United 
States and its allies must not be timid in 
telling the Soviets that the free world will 
resist without hesitation all further Com- 
munist aggression in any area of the globe? 


Former President Hoover phrased the chal- 
lenge of these critical times in this manner 
only recently: The time has come for a 
determined stand * * * against creeping 
Communist conquest.” In his view, a lack 
of firmness on the part of the Western World 
has accounted for many of today’s problems 
and frustrations, 

Under conditions of equality with respect 
to nuclear weapons, a total war would cause 
devastating damage to the United States as 
well as to the Soviet Union. The Russians 
realize this, and it is doubtful that they 
would do anything which would lead them 
down the road to destruction. So long as 
our military strength—our retaliatory and 
deterrent capabilities—are effectively main- 
tained, general war is only a remote pos- 
sibility. But, it can be expected that the 
Communists will continue to stir up affairs 
in as many places as they can at one time. 

U.N. General Assembly President Malik 
tells us that communism now controls one- 
third of all mankind and that it has pen- 
etrated the remaining two-thirds to a vary- 
ing degree. Within our own borders, ac- 
cording to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
American Communists have started a new 
drive to infiltrate some of our basic in- 
dustries. The prime objectives of the Krem- 
lin to communize the entire world and to 
destroy the values of freedom are obviously 
unchanged. 

And so, wisdom, forthrightness and vision 
are needed domestically as well as interna- 
tionally. If the United States and the West- 
ern World fall, all is lost. Our allies must 
substitute deeds for words—they must stick 


with us in resisting the Communist on- 
slaught. If foreign aid is to be a permanent 
instrument for the conduct of international 
diplomacy, these funds should be dispensed 
to those countries who unhestitatingly and 
vigorously stand with us. 

In this vital effort, all Americans can help 
by exposing the menace which would con- 
sume us for what it really is, and by awaken- 
ing those who feel that it is no longer nec- 
essary to defend, with courage and convic- 
tion, freedom and liberty. 


The Connecticut Jewish Ledger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Connecticut Jewish Ledger was founded 
in 1929 as the Springfield, Mass., Jew- 
ish Ledger, covering western Massachu- 
setts and the Greater Hartford area. 
Despite hardships of the depression 
years, it expanded to Bridgeport and 
New Haven. 

The Ledger survived the flood of 1936 
in Hartford, when it was printed in 
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Holyoke, Mass. The final trip of papers 
was made in rowboats to the offices on 
State Street in Hartford. During the 
1938 hurricane, the paper was published 
by candlelight. 

With the rise of naziism, the Ledger 
assumed new importance, filling a vital 
need to inform Connecticut Jewry of the 
new dangers and problems abroad. 
Wartime presented the problems of a 
big drop in advertising and a shortage 
of newsprint. But the Hartford Jewish 
Ledger overcame this hurdle, too. 

Publisher Samuel Neusner, who found- 
ed the paper, suffered a heart attack 
in October 1945 but remained active. He 
is now inactive due to illness. He used 
the Ledger as an instrument of Zionism 
in the fight for an independent Jewish 
state in Palestine. He obtained support 
from newspapers in the Connecticut Val- 
ley in this battle. 

In the first issue of the Ledger, Mr. 
Neusner said it was founded to give Con- 
necticut. Jewry local means of recording 
its life and voicing its need, and to make 
known the interests and institutions of 
the Jewish communities in the region. 
The paper also was designed to mirror 
the movements in Jewry, the religion, 
the thought, the literature of the Jew- 
ish people, Palestine and its romance, the 
Diaspora and its needs. 

Today, as a recipient of the first award 
of excellence of the American Associa- 
tion of Anglo-Jewish newspapers—now 
the American Jewish Press Association— 
the Ledger, as one of the English-lan- 
guage Jewish weekly papers in Connec- 
ticut, strives to cover local, State, 
National, and international events of 
interest to citizens of the Jewish faith 
in Connecticut. 

While certainly not the spokesman for 
Connecticut Jewry, the Ledger often is 
the voice of its aspirations. 

The editorials of Rabbi Abraham J. 
Feldman, editor since the paper’s found- 
ing, have been widely acclaimed. 

The present managing editor is Ber- 
thold Gaster. 


H.R. 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the consideration by the House of 
H.R. 3 there is a strange admixture of 
intense feeling by men of good will but 
of fundamentally different persuasions 
concerning interpretation of the law. 

Conflicts of law is one of the most vex- 
atious subjects in the whole field of ju- 
risprudence. Those who have, over the 
years given attention to conflicts of law 
have struggled with comity, the obliga- 
tions imposed by the doctrine of full 
faith and credit and the relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in those fields wherein each is 
competent to act. 
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In recent years, the Nelson case and 
others like it have given thoughtful law- 
yers pause. Certainly, the courts let 
stand for too long the impression that by 
the Nelson case the States were disarmed 
from protecting themselves against sub- 
version. 

If H.R. 3 sought only to make clear the 
power of the people to defend themselves 
through their governments against sub- 
version, it would have a laudable purpose. 
Undoubtedly, clear-cut legislation aimed 
at the problem of subversion and the in- 
terpretation of laws concerning that 
crime would receive unanimous support 
in this body. 

When, however, H.R. 3 aims not at 
subversive activities but seeks in two 
pages to restate the law of conflicts as 
devolved through 150 years of jurispru- 
dence it leaves the field of constructive 
legislation. and sows confusion in the 
fields where clarity and general under- 
standing have characterized the law for 
years. 

Every interstate carrier, every packer 
and processor of food, every importer 
and exporter of goods, will be threatened 
with a relitigation of legal relationships 
which have been accepted as the law 
based on scores of decisions. If there is 
a corn on our jurisprudential toe, let us 
not seek to relieve the pain by amputat- 
ing the leg at the hip. If the sponsors 
of H.R. 3 truly seek to define the respec- 
tive interests of the States and of the 
Federal Government in the field of sub- 
versive activities, let them, by direct and 
positive action propose legislation so 
aimed, and they will find multitudes of 
supporters where they now meet oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no Member of 
this body in my detestation of subver- 
sive activities against the Federal or 
States’ governments but I cannot sup- 
port H.R. 3 in its present form. 


Thought-Provoking Addresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
commencement season has brought 
forth an excellent erop of thought-pro- 
voking addresses. Our universities have 
also seen it fit to give due recognition to 
the service of men who are outstanding 
leaders in their respective lines of hu- 
man endeavor. Honorary degrees are 
more than a mere accolade. In their 
highest academic sense they are an ac- 
knowledgment by the community of 
scholars engaged in the pursuit of truth 
of achievements of lasting value in gov- 
ernment, science, arts, and the profes- 
sions. 

Three of our famous institutions of 
learning in this country have honored 
this month a world figure who has won 
the admiration and regard of our peo- 
ple. Boston College, Brown University, 
and the New York Medical College chose 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo as their speaker. 
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In conferring on him the degree of 
doctor of laws honoris causa, Boston. 
College gave General Romulo the fol- 
lowing citation: 


Recognizing its mandate to bear unceas- 
ing witness to the majesty of God and the 
sacred dignity mirrored in man, the Chris- 
tian university propounds the perennial af- 
firmations which are at once the stone of 
the altar and the foundation of public or- 
der. Yet this is not enough. The university 
looks for opportunities to single out and ap- 
plaud those men of service whose lives ex- 
emplify the concepts of faith and freedom 
which lie at the heart of our civilization. 

One conclusion which emerges from pro- 
found reflection on the state of humanity 
is the need for some supranational authority 
which will unite the hopes and the 
will of men toward the establishment of 
world peace.. Pope Pius XII put the matter 
plainly in more than one allocution: The 
Catholic doctrine on the state and civil so- 
ciety has always been based on the principle 
that in keeping with the will of God the 
nations form together a community with a 
common aim and common duties.” 

Today we welcome to our plenary con- 
vocation a statesman of historic importance 
who has been a leader in the first successful 
attempt to express in charter and constitu- 
tions and in the practical agenda of delib- 
eration and goverance this last best hope 
of world peace. 

General Romulo has participated in every 
session of the United Nations since its in- 
ception in San Francisco in 1945. He has 
served with wisdom and courage as President 
of the General Assembly, and twice as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. Elected 
Secretary-General by a nearly unanimous 
vote, he was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

Originally a newspaperman, whose honest 
and perceptive reporting earned him a Pul- 
itzer prize in 1942, he was aide to General 
MacArthur at Bataan and Corregidor, and 
returned to the Philippines in the battle of 
Leyte, Since then he has been his country’s 
leading diplomat, a voice that is heard and 
understood not only by the West but by all 
nationalities and estates of Asia. He has 
been one of the builders of the house of 
peace in our time, an eloquent. spokesman in 
Washington for his country and in the East. 
the best friend the United States has. 

Wherefore the president and trustees of 
Boston College, empowered thereto by the 
supreme authority in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, have summoned Carlos P. 
Romulo into the circle of the honorary doc- 
tors of the university, and now joyfully pro- 
claim him doctor of laws, honoris causa. 


The New York Medical College, for the 
first time in its history of 100 years, con- 
ferred an honorary degree, doctor of 
human letters, and chose General Rom- 
ulo for such a distinction with this 
citation: 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, author, edu- 
cator, statesman, soldier, you have made the 
world a better place by your distinguished 
leadership in the battle for freedom for all 
men. 

By pen, by word, and by sword you have 
helped to widen the areas of respect for the 
individual; you have struggled to create the 
essential climate in which men of science 
and knowledge can work for the good of man- 
Kind; you have fought oppression and 
tyranny; you have labored for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge; you have sought to 
broaden educational opportunities for all; 
and by your courage, ideals and statesman- 
ship you have brought about a deeper un- 
derstanding between nations. . 

All men of learning and science salute your , 
life’s work and the principles upon which it 
is founded, 
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In recognition of your achievement, the 
trustees and faculty of New York Medical 
College Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals 
are privileged to confer upon you pro causa 
honoris et pro merito the honorary degree of 
doctor of human letters. 


Senator THEODORE F. Green, of Rhode 
Island, distinguished alumnus of Brown 
University, in introducing General Rom- 
ulo to the alumni and graduates of 
Brown University, delivered the follow- 
ing address: 

The privilege of presenting the principal 
speaker of the evening has been granted to 
me and I am very happy to welcome to 
Brown University, as an honored guest, & per- 
sonal friend and a stanch friend and ally of 
the United States, Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo. 

Early in life, as a high school student, he 
demonstrated his oratorical skill and his 
dedication to the struggle for freedom by 
delivering an impassioned speech entitled 
“My Faith in America,” and when the judges 
of the contest announced him as the winner 
nis father said, Tou know what this means, 
Carlos. It means the university in the 
United States for you. Your mother and I 
are proud.” 

Since then we all have become proud of 
the magnificent achievements which have 
been accomplished by Carlos Romulo as, in 
turn, a student, newspaperman, editor, au- 
thor, lecturer, soldier, and diplomat. 

He was graduated from the University of 
the Philippines with a bachelor of arts degree 
and, at Columbia University, which he at- 
tended as a reward for winning the oratori- 
cal contest, he earned a master of arts degree. 

Returning to his home in the Philippines, 
he became an assistant professor of English 
at the university and, later, head of its Eng- 
lish department. Coincidentally, he was 
gaining fame as a newspaperman and editor 
for Manila newspapers and as a director of 
Manila radio stations. 

His great interest in the relations between 
these United States and the Philippines was 
further stimulated by increasing threats of 
Japanese domination in the Far East, which 
occasioned his making in 1941 an extensive 
tour of the countries neighboring the Philip- 
pines. The reports which he sent out from 
those countries warning of the dangers of a 
Japanese invasion and of the general apathy, 
won for him the 1941 Pulitzer prize and great 
respect for his distinguished correspondence. 

After Pearl Harbor he was inducted into 
the U.S. Army as a major. The assignment 
given to him by Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
to serve as press agent and keep all Filipinos 
informed of the progress of the war. His 
untiring and loyal service throughout World 
War II resulted in his promotion to the rank 
of brigadier general. 

He witnessed the occupation of his beloved 
homeland by the Japanese and became 
known as the last man to leave Bataan. Not 
only did he witness destruction and horror 
in his country, but he also suffered prolonged 
separation from his wife and four sons with- 
out the comforting knowledge that they con- 
tinued alive and free, until the return of 
General MacArthur to the Philippines and 
the liberation of the islands reunited the 
family. 

In 1945, General Romulo returned to the 
United States as chief of the Philippine mis- 
sion here and continued to work for Philip- 
pine independence and for a world organi- 
zation to make and maintain the peace. 

He led the Philippine delegation to the 
first session of the United Nations Assembly 
in London in 1948 and continued to add to 
his great prestige and influence at subse- 
quent sessions there. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Fourth General Assembly in 
1949 by a vote of 53 to 5. This surprised 
nobody because he was not only an im- 
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portant world leader, but also a genial and 
friendly member of the assembly. Philip- 
pine President Elpidio Quirino made him 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1950 and for 
the following 2 years, General Romulo de- 
voted his full time to fighting communism 
in his own country. 

He supported Ramon Magsaysay in his 
candidacy for the presidency and when the 
latter was elected in 1953, Romulo was sent 
back to Washington as the president’s per- 
sonal representative and later was appointed 
Philippine Ambassador to the United States, 
in which post, I am glad to say, he continues 
today. 

At every opportunity he has written and 
spoken eloquently and powerfully of his 
love for and faith in the United States of 
America and the Philippines, and also of his 
fear and hatred of colonialism, communism 
and militarism. 

He is the author of several widely acclaim- 
ed books including “I Saw the Fall of the 
Philippines,“ “I See the Philippines Rise,” 
“Crusade In Asia,” “The Meaning of Ban- 
dung,” The Magsaysay Story,” and other 
books which reveal his deep understanding 
of and passion for finding solutions of the 
problems not only of the Far East but also 
of other parts of the world. 

Ambassador Romulo has been awarded de- 
grees by 35 universities including Harvard, 
Temple, Notre Dame, and Boston College. 
He was nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1951 and 1953. More recently, the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge honored 
him with the Freedom Leadership Award for 
1958. 

For several years it has been my pleasure 
to know Carlos Romulo personally. I have 
met with him at the Philippine Embassy, at 
sessions of the House of Representatives 
while he was a Delegate from the Philippines, 
and at sessions of the United Nations General 
Assembly. With each year of our friendship, 
my respect and affection for him has con- 
tinued to grow. 

Soldier, diplomat, scholar, and author, Am- 
bassador Romulo embodies the essence of 
each of those great professions. And, fur- 
thermore, he possesses the ability to express 
his experiences and his philosophy of free- 
dom and tolerance, 

So, it is am especial satisfaction to me to 
present to you, my fellow Brown alumni, 
the voice of freedom, the Honorable Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend for 
the careful perusal of the Members of 
the House, two of the commencement 
addresses delivered by General Romulo. 
The one he delivered on the campus of 
Boston College was highly praised by the 
Boston newspapers. It is seldom that 
we hear a good word for what America 
has done for the world. General Ro- 
mulo analyzes the Marshall aid plan 10 
years after its operation in Europe and 
makes a substantive discussion of how 
it contained communism in a critical 
period. 

In his address before the New York 
Medical College he takes another view of 
the American people, a singular view 
these days when we hear of nothing but 
derogatory statements criticizing every- 
thing that we do. For this analytical 
observer of the American scene presents 
to the world the spiritual American, and 
it is inspiring and heartwarming to hear 
such words from one wie has not hesi- 
tated in the past to tell us frankly our 
weaknesses and yet can also see our 
virtues and project them to other peoples 
with such convincing eloquence. 


June 23 


I include these two remarkable ad- 
dresses in my remarks as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIV- 
ERED BY GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, FORMER 
PRESIDENT OF THE FOURTH GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, UPON RE- 
CEIVING THE DEGREE oF DOCTOR or Laws 
Honorts Causa, From Boston COLLEGE, 
JUNE 8, 1959 


The proposed shift in emphasis from mili- 
tary to economic aid that we hear nowadays 
in Washington is of great interest to us in 
Asia. We recall the Marshall aid plan which 
provided a solid foundation for the entire 
security structure in Western Europe and 
its conception must be counted as one of 
the great creative acts of statesmanship in 
our time. 

To my mind, this was indeed its principal 
merit: that it was a great creative act. It 
conceived of security as a positive, not a 
negative, function; a problem not merely of 
military defense but of the revival of the 
real source of the strength and stability of 
nations—economic health, political stabil- 
ity, moral integrity, and above all, freedom. 

After more than a decade we can look 
back and really appreciate what is accom- 
plished. For the Marshall plan channeled 
a substantial portion of the wealth and 
power of the United States into a construc- 
tive enterprise of noble scope and purpose: 
nothing less than the economic rehabilita- 
tion of an entire community of nations to 
the end that they might be strengthened 
sufficiently together to preserve and safe- 
guard their own cherished liberties. Inter- 
national communism has tried very hard but 
it has so far failed to produce anything to 
match this inspiring spectacle of the might- 
iest Nation on earth unselfishly expending 
so much of its substance to help other 
nations to remain free. No amount of hos- 
tile propaganda can cancel the massive in- 
fusion of strength which the Marshall plan 
has given to the countries of the Atlantic 
alliance, nor its tremendous effect upon gov- 
ernments and peoples elsewhere as a shin- 
ing example of the generous spirit which 
imbues the foreign policy of the leading 
power of the free world. 

Back of the plan, of course, was the fresh 
realization that the four freedoms could no 
longer be preserved or defended piecemeal. 
They were in truth, in the most literal sense, 
indivisible. Freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom from want, freedom of wor- 
ship—each was meaningless without the 
others. It was inevitable, therefore that the 
problem of achieving security for the free 
nations of Europe should involve also the 
task of creating or reestablishing the eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions under 
which all of these freedoms could flourish. 
Military power was important, but it was 
not enough. For the Communist threat was 
not confined to the military sphere alone, 
it was also economic, political, moral—a 
total challenge to the democratic way of 
life. 

So it has been in Europe; so it is in Asia, 
in the Middle East, in the Far East, in the 
Philippines, all over the globe. It is an 
inescapable fact that right now the danger 
of armed aggression is the main preoccupa- 
tion of the big powers in Geneva. Conse- 
quently, their major effort is concerned with 
alliances, rearmament, the building up of 
military strength. They are seeking in 
power, freedom from one kind of fear—from 
the fear of attack and of possible subjuga- 
tion. The strengthening, the defense of the 
other freedoms is being temporarily subordi- 
nated to the overriding need for security 
from potential aggression. To a certain ex- 
tent, even freedom from want is being held 
in abeyance in favor of the requirements of 
military preparedness. , 

The true nature of the challenge and the 
all-embracing scope of the struggle should 
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not be lost sight of. It should not be for- 
gotten that, in the final analysis, it is not 
only the safety of the nations but also the 
essential dignity and the inalienable rights 
of every man that are at stake. Is man but 
the creature of an all-powerful state, to be 
directed, used and disposed of according to 
the will of a government whose powers are 
not derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; or is he endowed with certain rights 
and freedoms of which no one, not even the 
state, can deprive him without just cause? 
This is the ultimate issue, and the free world 
must not forget or ignore it. For hardly a 
day passes without some new evidence, some 
grim reminder that many of these rights 
and freedoms are under ruthless and sys- 
tematic attack on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. Man's memory is short and 
it is good to recall specific cases: 

Over there, freedom of speech and of the 
press is a mockery. Has the American pub- 
lic forgotten the case of William Oatis? 

Freedom from fear is an illusion where 
there is no security of person, no sanctity 
of domicile, no fair trial and due process of 
law. Have the Americans forgotten the case 
of Fred Voegler? Ask him; he knows. 

Freedom of conscience, of thought, and of 
worship are not only nonexistent. Whoever 
upholds them is tortured, terrorized, ostra- 
cized, liquidated. Have we Catholics and 
has the world forgotten the case of Cardinal 
Mindzenty? Ask him, the virtual prisoner 
that he is languishing away in an embassy 
room. 

Freedom to live a life of one’s own choice, 
freedom to live in dignity as a sovereign 
people has been ruthlessly destroyed by 
Soviet tanks and Communist troops—ask 
the Hungarian freedom fighters and the Dalai 
Lama and the hapless people of Tibet. 

These are among the famous, the cele- 
brated cases. Less well known but perhaps 
even more significant is the flight of hun- 
dreds of obscure, ordinary people from East- 
ern to Western Europe, from North to South 
Vietnam, from Tibet to India, men and 
women seeking asylum from persecution, or 
trying desperately to escape the intolerable 
burden of slave labor, or hoping merely to 
breathe the air of freedom again, and to feel, 
think, speak and worship as their conscience 
moves them. They flee in an irregular but 
continuous stream—it is an exodus, and the 
direction is toward freedom. 

It may be a comparatively easy matter for 
the free nations of the world in which they 
seek asylum and new homes to satisfy the 
expectations of these refugees from totali- 
tarian despotism. The real test is for those 
nations to fulfill the highest hopes of their 
own peoples that their essential rights and 
freedoms will not only be respected and 
protected but constantly advanced to con- 
form to the requirements of modern life. 
This is in fact the supreme challenge of 
communism to the free world and this is 
truer in Asia and Africa today than any- 
where else: to give the Four Freedoms full 
scope and meaning in 20th-century terms, 
to turn them from mere slogans into living 
realities for the Asians and Africans and all 
peoples. 

This challenge the peoples of the free world 
must accept and overcome if they are to 
have real security and the strength to pre- 
serve their liberties against attack in any 
form and from any direction. We are hop- 
ing in Asia, in the Philippines, in the Far 
East that in this new developing trend of 
more stress on economic aid and less on the 
military that is currently being discussed in 
your Congress, that the same creative act 
that inspired the Marshall aid plan may 
again be formulated with such changes of 
course as are dictated by new conditions 
characteristics of the areas to which it will 
be applied. 
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EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEN. 
CARLOS P. ROMULO, PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 1959 
GRADUATES OF THE NEw YORK MEDICAL Cox. 
LEGE, JUNE 9, 1959 
To be a world leader such as America is 

today and as England was yesterday, is to be 
like a lightning rod; it is to attract all the 
jealousy, envy, hatred of a divided world. It 
is to be unappreciated, disliked, misrepre- 
sented and traduced. 

It is not surprising therefore that America 
should be presented with various faces: the 
“Ugly American” in Southeast Asia, the hid- 
ing American in Bolivia, the uncertain Amer- 
ican in the Middle East, the uncouth Amer- 
ican in England, the bungling American to 
whoever happens to be in the minority party 
in Washington. 

As I address the graduates of 1959, young 
men and women who are about to face and 
undertake their responsibilities as citizens of 
a free nation, it seems to me most appropriate 
to enjoin them that it is their duty to 
project to the world the America that is 
little known, the America that has been sub- 
merged since she became a world leader, the 
America that has been distorted by your 
abundance and your atom bomb. 

It is spiritual America and the spiritual 
American. 

The image of the Pilgrim father and of the 
Revolutionary soldier is now a mere blur be- 
cause it has been supplanted by the glamor 
of the cowboy, the publicity of the movie 
hero, and the bravado of the mobster. Once 
upon a time the focus of world attention 
used to be Concord, Bunker Hill, Valley 
Forge. Now it is Little Rock, Las Vegas, 
Hollywood, the Appalachin rendezvous. 

The spiritual American who is God-fear- 
ing, who originated the idea of the equality 
of man because he knows we are all created 
in the image of our Lord, who proclaimed it 
at a time when it was a political heresy so 
to do, who fought for it because he believed 
it to be an inalienable right, he is the for- 
gotten man to the outside world. 

The spiritual American who has estab- 
lished and sustains in his country more 
eleemosynary institutions than any other 
country in the world, who takes care of the 
aged, the feeble and the infirm, the mentally 
handicapped, the deaf and the blind; who 
personally supports with his means more 
campaigns for charitable institutions and 
drives for funds for the fight against cancer, 
poliomyelitis, sclerosis, heart diseases, and 
other dread scourages of humanity, than any 
other citizen anywhere, he is not known out- 
side his home country. 

The spiritual American who as a Rotarian, 
a Civitan, a Lion, a Jaycee, a Surroptimist— 
service clubs that cannot and do not exist 
in totalitarian regimes—bands together with 
his neighbors to serve a worthy community 
project, who devotes time, effort, and money 
to foster international good will and bring 
his country closer to other peoples, the world 
does not know him for the generous, civic- 
spirited, warmhearted human being that 
he is. 

The spiritual American who goes to his 
church or his synagogue, who has more 
temples of worship in his country than in all 
the countries of the world combined, who 
takes his religion so seriously he does not 
spare himself in supporting it, who considers 
the Holy Book so sacred and precious it is 
one of the most treasured heirlooms in many 
an American family, this, too, is the Ameri- 
can the world seldom hears about. 

The global struggle in which America is 
now engaged is not a fight for strategic areas 
or for natural resources. It is a fight for 
man’s mind and man’s heart. Military su- 
periority and economic supremacy are not 
enough to win such a struggle. Fighting an 
atheistic ideology and Marxist dialecticism, 
you are fortunate you have as your arsenal 
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and your reservoir as a God-fearing and 
God-loving Nation, the immeasurable 
power of faith and of the spirit. This is the 
power that wins without destroying, that 
builds and uplifts to assert itself not to win 
any victory but to foster and develop con- 
cord, good will, understanding, and peace. 

It is spiritual America that can win friends 
and allies, and it is when the spiritual Amer- 
ican is better known all over the globe that 
the highest values of the American way of 
life will be better appreciated by the rest of 
mankind, and freedom and democracy pre- 
vail. 


Arizona Watershed Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
June 17, 1959, it was my privilege, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, to arrange for a 
discussion of a notable contribution the 
State of Arizona is making to water con- 
servation. Through the good offices of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Hon. CARL 
Hayven, Mr. Joseph Arnold, director of 
the watershed management division of 
the Arizona State Land Department, 
presented a pictorial description of the 
Arizona watershed program. The pres- 
entation was made in the hearing cham- 
ber of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Arnold explained, and his slides 
showed, how the State of Arizona has 
combined all its facilities in a program 
to ascertain the best methods for getting 
full use of the rain and snow that falls 
in the State. The State departments of 
lands and of fish and game, the State 
university, the Federal Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and a number of 
other Federal and State agencies and 
private organizations are cooperating in 
this study of watershed management. 
Broad public support is provided by a 
private organization of distinguished 
citizens known as the Arizona Water Re- 
sources Committee. 

This fine effort was brought to our 
attention earlier in this session by Sena- 
tor HAYDEN’s remarks which were pub- 
lished in the Recor of February 9, 1959. 
Shortly afterward, Senator HAYDEN pro- 
vided each of the members of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Pub- 
lic Works Committees with a copy of the 
brochure published by the Arizona 
Water Resources Committee under the 
title of “Preliminary Economic Consid- 
erations of the Arizona Watershed Pro- 
gram.” Largely in response to this re- 
port, Senate Resolution 48 was amended 
on the recommendation of the Interior 
Committee to provide that reduction of 
evapotranspiration losses is to be con- 
sidered by the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, 

The background previously furnished 
by Senator Harb increased the value 
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of Mr. Arnold's presentation. In addi- 
tion, by way of introduction, Senator 
Hayven briefly reviewed the purposes of 
the Arizona watershed program, and his 
informative remarks are set forth at 
the conclusion of my statement. 

Mr. Arnold’s presentation was heard 
by a number of Senators and by the 
staffs of the Interior, Public Works, 
Agriculture, and Appropriations Com- 
mittees. Also present were representa- 
tives of several of the executive depart- 
ments that are concerned with water- 
shed and other natural resources pro- 
grams. The national headquarters of 
various conservation organizations also 
were represented at the meeting. I 
have received a number of comments 
expressing interest in this Arizona pro- 
gram and commending the very clear 
and interesting description that Mr. 
Arnold gave. 

We are indebted, it seems to me, to 
the State of Arizona for pioneering this 
fine cooperative effort, to make the most 
of our limited water resources. I thank 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] for making possible the pre- 
sentation. I am confident this presenta- 
tion contains many worthwhile sugges- 
tions that may be applicable to other 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement made at the 
June 17 meeting by Senator HAYDEN. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment. was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE ARIZONA WATERSHED PROGRAM 
(Introduction by Hon. Cart HAYDEN ) 


A study of watershed conditions by noted 
scientists sponsored by the State land de- 
partment, University of Arizona, and the 
Salt River Project Association initiated the 
Arizona watershed program in 1956. Re- 
ports of these scientists were published in 
two volume documents, “Recovering Rain- 
fall.” 

To implement the most feasible recom- 
mendations of the watershed study, a water- 
shed management division was set up in the 
State land department, and a citizens group, 
known as the Arizona Water Resources Com- 
mittee, was created in December 1956, to 
bring about public participation. Number- 
ing approximately 60, committee and sub- 
committee members represent major eco- 
nomic interests of the State—municipal, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural users; mining, 
timber, and livestock interests, hunting, 
fishing, and other recreational interests. 
With this broad representation, the com- 
mittee comes with built-in democratic 
checks and balances—so important to serv- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Working closely with Federal, State, 
and municipal agencies, the committee and 
division encourages research and application 
of accepted practices leading to better man- 
aged watersheds. 

Objective of the Arizona is to re- 
cover a greater percentage of precipitation 
falling on the State’s watersheds. The 
underlying principle of treatments now 
being tested on pilot watersheds is aimed 
at reducing evapotranspiration losses of 
water by converting worthless tree and 
shrub vegetation (which wastes water) to 
grasses and herbaceous plants (which are 
more efficient users of water). 

Anticipated benefits include: (1) Increased 
water yields for municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural needs; (2) accelerated growth 
and increased quality of timber; (3) reduced 
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costs of controlling wildfires and reduced 
losses of timber products; (4) increased pro- 
duction of forage and browse for livestock 
and game; (5) improvement of fishing bab- 
itats; and (6) reduced erosion, particularly 
in pinyon-juniper and chaparral types— 
which are now reported to be the worst 
contributors of silt. 

The Arizona watershed program places par- 
ticular emphasis on upstream phases of 
water management which have not kept pace 
with advances in downstream water manage- 
ment, as evidenced on the Salt and Verde 
Rivers by the dams, canals, irrigation ditches, 
the purification plant for the city of Phoe- 
nix, the network of stream gages, and the 
10-year rehabilitation program of the Salt 
River project aimed at reducing seepage and 
evapo-transpiration losses by enclosing irri- 
gation water in concrete conduits. 

By contrast, we are only now getting 
started on a program of watershed manage- 
ment—a program aimed at recovering rain- 
fall more efficiently in order to maintain ade- 
quate quantities of water behind the dams 
that supply downstream municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural needs. Closely allied 
to other water conservation efforts, sound 
watershed management will certainly be 
needed to make most efficient recovery of 
any increases in precipitation resulting from 
cloud seeding tests and in providing water 
for recharging underground aquifers, a new 
program just getting underway in Arizona. 

Mr. Joseph Arnold, of the Arizona State 
Land Department will now discuss the Ari- 
zona watershed program. 


Increases for the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to go on record at this time 
in favor of a larger and more realistic 
appropriation for the conservation re- 
serve program. 

My reasons for doing so are two: 

First, I believe that the authorization 
for the 1960 conservation reserve pro- 
gram contained in H.R. 7175 is inade- 
quate to carry out the goals contem- 
plated by the Congress when the Soil 
Bank Act was originally approved. Fur- 
thermore, the limitations imposed by the 
provisions seem to me to be either im- 
possible of administration or so re- 
strictive as to hamstring the program 
and render it ineffective. 

Second, I wish to go on record as be- 
lieving that recent newspaper articles 
critical of the administration of the 
conservation reserve with respect to 
contracts entered into on State-owned 
land have been written without full 
understanding of the facts and this 
criticism has been unfair to this situa- 
tion in particular and to the farmers of 
America in general. 

These newspaper articles have ap- 
peared in recent weeks in various parts 
of the country and they exhibit a mis- 
understanding of the farm problem and 
of the various Federal programs which 
the Congress has enacted in attempts 
to solve these problems. Because of this 
misunderstanding and the misrepre- 
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sentations in these articles, the writers of 
them are doing the Nation’s farmers a 
disservice and are creating public criti- 
cism of congressional programs which is 
undeserved. 

For a good many years, the farmers 
of America have produced more than 
can be consumed domestically and sold 
for export at reasonable prices. This 
overproduction has averaged about 10 
percent of the total in recent years and 
the carryover of stored surplus has 
reached unmanageable proportions. 
These surpluses act to depress the prices 
which farmers receive for their goods. 
The economic condition of most farmers 
has been adversely affected by the 
squeeze between falling prices and the 
rising costs of production which has at- 
tended the inflationary movement since 
the Korean war. 

The whole national economy has been 
depressed as a result of the depressed 
farm economy and it has been generally 
held that the Government should take 
steps to alleviate this situation in the 
interest of the overall national welfare. 

An approach to the agricultural over- 
production problem was suggested in 
1956 and the necessary legislation to 
carry it out was included in the Soil 
Bank Act of 1956. 

In its simplest form the Soil Bank Act 
provided for a national conservation re- 
serve. The conservation reserve has as 
its objective the rental by the Govern- 
ment of sufficient acreage, to be held 
from production for a specified period 
of years, to bring a balance between na- 
tional production and consumption. 
During the time the land is placed in the 
conservation reserve it is devoted to uses 
which contribute to the conservation of 
soil, water, forests, and wildlife. ‘This 
makes sense to everyone who has given 
thought to the problem. 

The program has been ir. operation 
for 3 years and some 23 million acres 
have been placed in the conservation 
reserve on a voluntary basis by the Na- 
tion’s farmers. To achieve the original 
objective of bringing a balance between 
production and consumption, it will be 
necessary to place at least twice this 
acreage in the reserve. 

Under the law, and the regulations 
pertaining to the conservation reserve, 
farmers who have control of land, either 
by ownership or by lease, can place land 
in the conservation reserve for periods 
of from 3 to 10 years. Only land which 
is currently being used for the produc- 
tion of crops is eligible for contract. 

Certain restrictions have been set up 
which control further the eligibility of 
land which can be placed in the con- 
servation reserve. In the event land has 
been newly purchased it cannot be 
placed in the conservation reserve for at 
least 1 year unless the county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation 
committees—which administer the pro- 
gram at the local level—find that the 
new owner would farm the land himself 
in the absence of the conservation re- 
serve program. 

Land owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment is not eligible to be placed in the 
conservation reserve. Since November 
25, 1958, country clubs, golf clubs, ceme- 
tery associations, or State, county, town, 
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or local governments or subdivisions 
thereof are prohibited from being payees 
under a conservation reserve contract. 

The regulations also limit producers 
to a maximum annual payment of 
$5,000. While this tends to limit par- 
ticipation by large landowners, it has 
the advantage of making the program 
available to a greater number of small 
landowners. As presently being ad- 
ministered, the general aims of the pro- 
gram, approved by the Congress, are 
being carried out. 

I believe that sufficient acreage can be 
attracted into this program to bring pro- 
duction down to the level of national 
consumption. When that is accom- 
plished surpluses will disappear and farm 
income should become more stable. In 
the meantime, a valuable contribution 
will have been made to the conservation 
and wise use of millions of acres of land 
which will always be at hand for use in 
the event of future need or emergency. 

Furthermore, assistance has been 
given through the program to hundreds 
of thousands of small farmers in making 
adjustments to a more favorable eco- 
nomic situation. I believe that this is 
just the type of program recommended 
by the editors of Life magazine in the 
editorial which was so critical of the 
price support program and the big sub- 
sidy payments to large corporate farm- 
ing operations. I cannot understand 
why Life magazine included the soil bank 
in their blanket indictment while rec- 
ommending such a program in the same 
article. 

Neither can I understand the reason 
for the criticism in the recent series of 
articles in the Washington Daily News. 

It is true that the conservation reserve 
annual payments equal $6.50 per acre or 
more on many contracts in Colorado and 
New Mexico. However, these payments 
are determined by the productive capac- 
ity of the land as compared with other 
farmers in the vicinity. The rates are 
set by local farmers who have knowledge 
of productivity, land values, and other 
factors that go to make up fair rental 
rates for land. The ownership of the 
land is not a factor in setting the rate. 

Many acres of State school land in the 
West have been rented to farmers for 
years at relatively low rental rates, 
usually because the renters must ex- 
pend considerable sums to make produc- 
tive use of these lands. Where these 
lands have been placed in the conserva- 
tion reserve the rate per acre at which 
these lands are rented from the State 
may be much less than the conservation 
reserve annual payments. However, I 
believe that the comparison is unfair be- 
cause this ignores the other costs which 
these renters have been put to in rent- 
ing this State-owned land. Further- 
more, since conservation reserve rental 
rates are the same for comparably pro- 
ductive land in the vicinity, whether 
State-rented land or privately owned 
land, it would appear that the rates 
were fairly established, and that the 
Government is getting production ad- 
justment as planned. If anything is im- 
proper with this situation, it is the low 
rates which some States are forced to 
accept as rental payment for State 
school lands, 
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I believe that the newspaper pub- 
licity which has attended these isolated 
cases is unfair to all parties involved and 
is unfortunate in the impression being 
created that the soil bank conservation 
reserve is not a sensible approach to the 
agricultural surplus problem, as well as 
being an aid to making land use changes 
which are badly needed in many parts of 
the country. 

The Members of this Congress can do 
the Nation and the farmers of this Na- 
tion no better service than supporting 
the soil bank program at the $450 mil- 
lion level for 1960 without the adding 
limitations better left to those respon- 
sible for administering the program. 


Control and Abatement of Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Pollution Control Association is holding 
its 52d annual meeting in Los Angeles 
this week. The organization, its mem- 
bership, its operations, and the conven- 
tion program—all are of extreme im- 
portance to this Congress, for a broad 
understanding of these items can be the 
basis for effectuating a savings of mil- 
lions of dollars to American taxpayers. 

In the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at this time are 
proposals to extend, in duration, and 
function, what is known as the Federal 
air pollution control law. I am hopeful 
that the proposed legislation will get no 
further; but if it comes to the floor, 
Members of the House will be better 
qualified to make their decision by using 
the background information that I pre- 
sent today. 

Public law 159, 84th Congress, author- 
ized a program for research and tech- 
nical assistance—to obtain data and to 
devise and develop methods for control 
and abatement of air pollution—by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. I do not know 
how much has been accomplished by 
this office in the interim period, but I 
am convinced that any increase in ap- 
propriation or authority would be a mis- 
take and would constitute an unneces- 
sary contribution to the cause of infla- 
tion and Federal extravagance. My 
conclusion is based on these two prem- 
ises: First, the Air Pollution Control 
Association and its members have made 
remarkable strides in the problem of 
atmospheric sanitation; further intru- 
sion into the field of air pollution by the 
Federal Government is unnecessary and 
undesirable. Second, Public Health 
Service participation in this work has 
already enkindled another bureaucratic 
blaze which, if fanned by more tax dol- 
lars, will spread throughout the country 
and engulf an increasing amount of the 
duties and responsibilities of private 
enterprise. 
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Anyone who has lived in western Penn- 
sylvania or in other industrial region 
understandably has a very intense in- 
terest in the problem of air pollution. I 
remember not too far back when I would 
drive toward Pittsburgh on a sunny 
morning only to meet a growing darkness 
as I approached the Turtle Creek area. 
By the time I arrived in the Triangle, 
visibility had been reduced considerably 
and anyone not familiar with the air pol- 
lution situation would have the impres- 
sion that it was a cloudy day. Pitts- 
burgh lived up to its reputation as the 
Smoky City. Dust and grime on window 
sills and floors were a persistent menace 
to the housewife. Many men had to 
change shirts twice a day. The combi- 
nation of smoke, dust, fumes, and odors 
made the city particularly displeasing to 
visitors who were not accustomed to pre- 
vailing atmospheric conditions in indus- 
trial areas. 

Suddenly Pittsburgh, through the ini- 
tiative of its industrial and civic leaders, 
was transformed into a clean city. 
Through science and engineering, indus- 
tries learned how to reduce the pollu- 
tants. They found that any fuel could 
be burned with a minimum of smoke if 
proper equipment and proper combus- 
tion methods were utilized. They in- 
vested millions of dollars in such equip- 
ment and in various types of filters and 
other apparatus to reduce discharge from 
stacks and vents. Through community 
cooperation and industry’s willingness to 
spend money—and without Federal 
funds—Pittsburgh has emerged as a 
modern and beautiful city. Service 
clubs, church groups, industries, labor 
unions, and individual residents pitched 
in to clean up their community, and the 
results stand as a tribute to this coopera- 
tive effort. 

We still have our atmospheric contam- 
inants in industrial areas. Despite the 
almost miraculous progress that has 
taken place, there is no comparing the 
cleanliness of—for instance—Washing- 
ton, D.C., with that of my own city of 
Johnstown or the other towns where 
mills and factories are the principal 
sources of livelihood. There is much 
more work to be carried on in the field 
of air pollution control, but I question 
whether we can afford to permit the 
Federal Government to involve itself any 
further. 

From time to time the success of local 
air pollution programs has attracted at- 
tention in Congress, but this recognition 
has perhaps been too infrequent to em- 
phasize just how much progress has been 
taking place at the community level. In 
1951 our former colleague from Colum- 
bus, Mr. Vorys, spoke at length on the 
effectiveness of air pollution control ac- 
tion in his home city. We have also 
been advised of progress in Pittsburgh 
and other metropolitan areas; unfortu- 
nately, what the APCA members back 
in a hundred or more other cities are 
doing has gone unnoticed in Congress. 

Headquarters of the APCA are at Mel- 
lon Institute in Pittsburgh. or- 
ganization is made up of more than 1,200 
individual members, including technical 
experts from Federal, State, and munici- 
pal Governments. A great assortment 
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of industries and companies are repre- 
sented, including manufacturers of alu- 
minum, steel, chemicals, soap, cement, 
rubber, automobiles, and a variety of 
other commodities; refineries, coal pro- 
ducers, oil companies, and electric util- 
ities; and, in addition, numerous pro- 
ducers of air pollution control equip- 
ment. 

Last year the APCA convention was 
held in Philadelphia, May 25-29. Topics 
included incineration, status of the au- 
tomobile exhaust problem, evaluation of 
wind tunnel studies, health effects of 
air pollution, and other technical and 
administrative subjects. Over the years 
the APCA has come to be recognized 
by leading officials in Government. 
President Hoover, President Truman, 
and President Eisenhower are on record 
with tributes to the association. Its work 
has been the subject of comment by the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

I was therefore astonished to read a 
statement from the Public Health Serv- 
ice dated July 25, 1958, that contained 
this paragraph: 

Air pollution is becoming increasingly se- 
rious as population growth and industrial 
expansion add to the volume of pollutants 
discharged into the far-from-limitless ocean 
of air that surrounds us. Although the 
problem has recently received considerable 
attention from governmental bodies as well 
as from industries and voluntary organiza- 
tions, there has been no opportunity for 
representatives of all these groups to meet 
together to assess their progress and to de- 
velop a coordinated plan for future action. 


This message was contained in an in- 
vitation to the National Conference on 
Air Pollution, which was held in Wash- 
ington in November under the auspices 
of Public Health Service. The message 
was, of course, without basis in fact. 
Through the Air Pollution Control As- 
sociation, there has for more than half 
a century been an opportunity for rep- 
resentatives of Government, industry, 
and voluntary organizations to meet for 
the purpose of assessing progress on air 
pollution problems and to develop co- 
ordinated plans for future action. 

I assume that the statement by the 
Public Health Service was an oversight. 
In any event, it should put Congress on 
notice that there is a grave danger that 
such lack of information can be extreme- 
ly costly. I do not know how much the 
National Conference on Air Pollution 
cost the taxpayers of this country. Per- 
haps the Publie Health Service has sub- 
mitted this information to one of the 
interested committees of Congress. It 
would be particularly significant to de- 
termine whether the U.S. Government 
underwrote expenses of any of the dele- 
gates not on the Federal payroll. 

In contrast to the National Confer- 
ence on Air Pollution, the annual meet- 
ings of the Air Pollution Control Associ- 
ation are not in any way subsidized by 
the Federal Government. The only cost 
involved is the traveling expenses of 
those Government workers who attend 
the APSA meetings. I notice that the 
Los Angeles program includes partici- 
pation by a number of employees of the 
Federal Government. This cooperation 
should be encouraged. APCA offers a 
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platform for the many groups interested 
in clean air. The convention should be 
especially educational for whomever was 
responsible for the letter of invitation 
to the Public Health Service Conference 
last year. Perhaps other Public Health 
Service officials will then recognize that 
the proposed increase in appropriations 
and extension of activities of PHS are 
not necessary. 

Most of all, the APCA convention re- 
minds Congress of the deep interest of 
public officials, industries, associations, 
and individual companies in the prob- 
lems of air pollution. I am hopeful that 
this knowledge will result in a vote 
against the amendment to Public Law 
159 if it ever comes out of committee. 
That amendment would give Public 
Health Service an additional $2 million 
per year for air pollution control ac- 
tivity. I think the proposal is unnec- 
essary. It is a challenge to Congress. 
We appropriate billions of dollars 
annually, but we must never overlook 
an opportunity to save whatever com- 
paratively small amounts are involved 
in any legislation. Increasing funds for 
this activity would not only constitute 
extravagance and contribute to the in- 
flationary spiral; it would encourage 
extension of Washington's great 
bureaucracy which, if not checked, can 
bring economic catastrophe to this 
country. 

Air control problems are essentially 
local problems. Topography of the land 
and prevailing atmospheric conditions 
preclude the application of a single air 
pollution control law to a variety of 
localities. If Los Angeles, in order to 
solve a serious smog problem, finds it 
necessary to invoke an ordinance re- 
quiring special equipment for muffler 
and exhaust pipes, let Los Angeles do 
so. Other cities may follow suit if they 
so desire. There is positively no need 
to set up a giant office in Washington 
to determine what laws are best to keep 
air clean in the communities of our 
land. In certain areas of our country 
regional air control districts that in- 
clude portions of two or more States 
have been created. Those developments 
are as they should be, but to inject Fed- 
eral authority or supervision into such 
projects is a presumption that should 
not be tolerated. 

Our best wishes for a successful 
APCA convention are in order. If the 
APCA and its membership continues its 
dedicated efforts with the same vigor 
that has marked past accomplishments, 
then we may rest with the assurance 
that further Federal encroachment is 
unwarranted and unwanted. 


The Procrustean Bed of Administrative 
Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of all, the 
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able speech of the Honorable OREN 
Harris, of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The speech itself, is the best evidence 
of its outstanding quality and depth. 
THE PROCRUSTEAN BED OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

REGULATION 


(By. Hon. Oren Harris, Chairman, House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce) 


Mr, Chairman, members of the Great Lakes 
Conference, and guests, the topic of my re- 
marks this morning, The Procrustean Bed 
of Administrative Regulation,” will recall to 
you one of the Greek legends learned during 
your days of youthful academic application. 
You remember how Procrustes, the robber, 
put up weary travelers on a bed which he 
kept for his nefarious purposes and how at 
night, after his visitor had fallen asleep, 
would tie the victim to the bed and proceed 
to fit him to it by cutting off his legs if 
they were too long or stretching them if too 
short. This wicked business continued to 
plague the Grecian travelers until that great 
Athenian, Theseus, rid the country of this 
scourge. 

Now the objective of the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight is to determine the ex- 
tent to which statutes enacted some years ago 
are, like Procrustes’ bed, so limiting or so 
extensive in scope as to force the independ- 
ent administrative agencies to operate within 
unrealistic bounds, and, further, to free 
them from disrupting pressures tending to 
exert harmful influence upon the faithful 
discharge of their duties. 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
provided that: 

„ each standing committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives shall 
exercise continuous watchfulness of the exe- 
cution by the administrative agencies con- 
cerned of any laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of such 
committee;”. 

Subsequently this provision was incorpo- 
rated in the House rules and, in February 
1957, when the House of Representatives was 
considering the resolution authorizing the 
“legislative oversight” activities of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Speaker Rayburn took the floor to comment: 

“I trust that the gentlemen will set up a 
subcommittee * * * to go into the adminis- 
tration of each and every one of these laws 
to see whether or not the law, as we in- 
tended it, is being carried out or whether a 
great many of these laws are being repealed 
or revamped by those who administer them.” 

On March 6, 1957, the authorizing resolu- 
tion having passed, I appointed the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 
Shortly thereafter, funds were requested to 
enable the responsibilities indicated to be 
carried out. On April 11, 1957, the appro- 
priation resolution passed and the subcom- 
mittee thereupon undertook to establish it- 
self as a working organization. To achieve 
its broad purpose, it became necessary that 
the Subcommittee undertake: 

(1) To examine the basic legislation which 
might be so limited in scope as seriously to 
restrict the carrying out of the regulatory 
functions intended by Congress, so broad as 
to cause the agency to operate in areas not 
intended by Congress, or so ambiguous in 
language as to create honest doubt regarding 
the specific limitations within which Con- 
gress desired that the agency exercise its 
regulatory powers; 

(2) To study the actual operational func- 
tioning of each agency to see if it has been 

‘orming with an acceptable degree of 
efficiency and with propriety and in a man- 
ner best serving the public interest; and 
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(3) To render each agency free from pres- 
sures and influences which might cast a 
cloud of suspicion upon the integrity of its 
decisions. 

EXAMINATION OF BASIC LEGISLATION 


Now let me discuss with you the first of 
the subcommittee’s three undertakings 
which I have just presented. That is the 
need, in many instances, for changes in the 
law which established and now governs each 
agency and which, for one or more of the 
reasons mentioned, requires amendment in 
order that the particular agency be enabled 
to function in the manner intended by Con- 
gress and in the best interests of the general 
public. 

The memorandum of the subcommittee an- 
nouncing the hearings, which were begun 
in January 1958, stated that the questions 
to be presented at these hearings should be 
directed toward the following: 

“Powers given in any enabling statute. 
Their possible inadequacy. Attempts to 
ameliorate these by agency rules. Changes 
in areas regulated.” 

As the result of the hearings and the 
studies made of the information obtained 
through them, the subcommittee made a 
number of specific recommendations to 
Congress for legislative changes. One, for 
example, was a recommendation that section 
Tc) of the Natural Gas Act be amended 
to enlarge and clarify the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to grant tempo- 
rary certificates in cases of emergency after 
notice and no objection. 

The subcommittee has also recommended 
“A study of the effect of court decisions on 
the congressional intent as mainfested in the 
various organic acts creating the commis- 
sions, as well as in any amendment.” 

FUNCTIONING OF THE AGENCIES ; 

A. Their adherence to basic legislation: 
In its initial outline of policy, the subcom- 
mittee indicated it would approach this 
aspect of the problem through examination 
into the two following questions: 

1) Whether the law has been and is 
being faithfully executed by the agency in 
the public interest, and 

“(2) Whether the law and the statutory 
standards it contains have been and are be- 
ing interpreted by rule, or internal pro- 
cedures, to enlarge the area of regulation 
beyond that intended, and to administer it 
through procedures not intended by the 
Congress.” 

The subcommittee regarded as particularly 
requiring further legislative inquiry: (1) 
consistency of agency findings, absent 
amending legislation or court decisions, as 
to what constitutes the public interest; and 
(2) the reasons for frequent variation in the 
application of criteria from case to case. 

B. tion and operation: In the 
early policy pronouncement “outlining the 
scope of the subcommittee’s activity”, one of 
the subjects slated for examination was the 
operation of the commissions. As you are 
no doubt aware, except for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the President not 
only appoints the commissioners but also 
specifically designates the chairmen. Selec- 
tion of the chairman by commission members 
and limitation of his term of office as such, 
and assurance of each commissioner that he 
will be entitled to serve out his full term, 
except for improper performance of his 
duties, should tend to reduce executive in- 
fluence upon the agencies. 

To strengthen the commissions in this re- 
gard, the subcommittee recommended that 
“The chairman of each commission should 
be selected by the members thereof and his 
term as chairman should be for not longer 
than a 3-year period” and “The President 
should be authorized by law to remove any 
member of any commission for neglect of 
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duty or malfeasance in office, and for no 
other cause.“ 


INDEPENDENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


A. Agency contacts with others: An ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate problem exists 
in the matter of seeking, under the circum- 
stances of many currently accepted practices, 
the maximum freedom and independence of 
administrative agencies without unduly re- 
Stricting proper communications essential 
to the conduct of normal business. This 
situation obtains largely in association or 
contacts between an agency on the one hand 
and, on the other, individual members of 
the regulated industry, associations of such 
members, officials in the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, and offices of 
Members of Congress. 

There is certainly a legitimate field for 
Proper types of communication between 
agencies and interested persons in the cate- 
gories mentioned. Much information of 
great value to the agencies is constantly 
being provided them from such sources. 
And persons in these groups can submit to 
agencies numerous requests and inquiries 
which are highly proper and appropriate and 
which help to expedite the carrying out of 
the administrative process. 

On the other hand, unless care and cau- 
tion are constantly exercised and observed in 
this field, such activities can quickly expand 
to the point where they go beyond the 
limits of propriety and create situations 
fraught with danger to all involved. The 
great difficulty lies in drawing clearly and 
equitably the line of demarcation limiting 
this type of action. 

This situation has required the subcom- 
mittee to give earnest consideration to the 
following: 

1. The degree of identification of the regu- 
latory agency with those whom it regulates; 

2 1 of the executive departments 
W. t exert undue pressure upon 
the agencies; and 

3. Contacts or communications by Mem- 
bers of Congress which serve subtly to in- 
fluence agency action. 

As a step toward keeping contacts of the 
types enumerated within proper bounds, the 
subcommittee has recommended the follow- 
ing across-the-board legislation applicable 
to all administrative agencies: 

“Any communication, written or nonwrit- 
ten, to or from a commissioner or commis- 
sion employee, pertaining to any proceeding 
which by law or by commission rule or prac- 
tice must be determined upon the record 
shall be included in the public record. A 
memorandum containing the substance of 
any such nonwritten communication shall 
be included in such record.” 

B. Individual conduct in agency matters: 
I would like now to discuss a subject which 
presents one facet of perhaps the most 
fundamental problem in self-government. 
That problem is, what effective measures 
can be put into practice which will have 
a reasonable prospect of winning the de- 
served confidence of the public in the im- 
partiality, fairness, and integrity of the ad- 
ministration of the law? 

We are well aware of the difficulty of 
establishing morals by legislation. The ad- 
mitted difficulty of establishing morals by 
law does not mean, in my view, that we 
cannot improve the administration of law 
and justice by means of a published code of 
ethics, setting standards of conduct for all 
who participate in administrative proceed- 
ings. The task of formulating such a code 
calls for the careful thought and creative 
ability of members of the bar, especially 
those practicing before administrative agen- 
cies, and commissioners and staff personnel 
of the agencies themselves. 

A code of ethics by itself is of little prac- 
tical use. The ability and character of the 
administrators and the men appearing before 
them are of more importance. Moreover, as 
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Valentine B. Deale, Esq., of the District 
of Columbia bar, testified before the sub- 
committee: 


erations. The climate for fast deals or sly 
arrangements is good when administrative 
operations are marked by excessive delays, 
inadequate procedures, complexity of regu- 
lations, poor public information provisions, 
and so forth. 

“On the other hand, efficient operations 
tend to keep everyone on a straight and 
narrow path.” 

As a result of the subcommittee’s consid- 
eration of this most serious problem, its 
report contained a recommendation for a 
statutory code of ethics with civil and crim- 
inal sanctions governing commission mem- 
bers and employees and those appearing 
before them. 


EX PARTE PRESSURES 


When commissions are entrusted with the 
power to give licenses or franchises or au- 
thority worth millions of dollars, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that certain selfish interests 
will begin to put on the pressure. If, to 
paraphrase the Federalist, the seekers after 
franchises were angels, there would be no 
need for ethics or even criminal law in the 
field. These pressures, generally by ex parte 
communications between commission mem- 
bers and personnel on the one hand and in- 
terested persons or institutions on the other, 
constitute perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
the achievement of the highest order of per- 
formance in the administrative process. Un- 
fortunately, the hearing record of the sub- 
committee is replete with instances of im- 
proper ex parte pressures upon commis- 
sioners. 

While this type of activity apparently ex- 
ists in every branch of government, its most 
widespread use and influence is 
felt in connection with the exercise by the 
agencies of their adjudicatory and rulemak- 
ing powers. And it is the operation of this 
pressure in these two areas that I would like 
to discuss somewhat further. All will agree, 
I believe, that the commissions, when exer- 
cising their responsibilities in adjudicatory 

gs, as for example when licenses or 
franchises are sought by contending appli- 
cants, should hold to the standards of pro- 
priety applicable to courts of law. As Pro- 
fessor Clark M. Byse of the Harvard Law 
School said in a statement made before our 
subcommittee, “* * * if the adjudicative 
form is utilized, that is, if Congress says that 
the decision shall be based on evidence ad- 
duced at a hearing, then I can see no reason 
why the ethical standards applicable to 
judges and to lawyers in court proceedings 
should not be applied to the administrative 
judge and the counsel who appears before 
him.” 


You will appreciate, then, the deep feeling 
of disappointment experienced by members 
of our subcommittee upon learning, in the 
course of our hearings, of a number of in- 
stances when both commission members and 
attorneys appearing before them had en- 
gaged in highly questionable actions in con- 
nection with adjudicatory proceedings. 

Now when we consider the matter of ex 
parte communications in connection with 
rulemaking proceedings of an administrative 
agency, the issue is not so clear cut. This 
type of administrative activity can be spread 
over a wide spectrum. Some of the rules 
thus laid down are of such broad and gen- 
eral application that they apply with equal 
force to all members of a particular indus- 
try and, to substantially the same degree, 
affect them all. In other instances of rule- 
making, while the proceedings appear to be 
developing a policy of broad application— 
at least this appears theoretically so—a real- 
istic view of the situation will reveal that the 
practical result vitally affects one or a very 
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few industry members. Certainly in the lat- 
ter situation justice to the few so directly 
affected requires that they be apprised of all 
relevant matter considered by the commis- 
sion in arriving at its decision. And there 
seems to be nothing inequitable in the ap- 
plication of a policy of no ex parte communi- 
cation in connection with such rule-making 
proceedings. 

Because rulemaking, in its numerous forms 
of application, does so often directly affect 
one or a few members of a regulated indus- 
try—and have little or no effect upon the 
bulk of the members thereof—the question 
arises: Should not the prohibition against 
extra record communications intended to in- 
fluence Commission action be applied to 
those rulemaking proceedings where the pri- 
vate right of an individual is at stake in the 
same manner as is generally agreed it should 
be applied to adjudicatory proceedings? 

It is interesting to note the manner in 
which the Supreme Court recently viewed 
this matter in the Sangamon Valley televi- 
sion case. There, in a rulemaking decision 
amending its table of area allocations of tele- 
vision channels, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission withdrew VHF channel 2 
from Springfield, III., and assigned it to St. 
Louis, Mo. An applicant for this channel 
in Springfield appealed the decision and the 
court of appeals sustained the Commission. 
The applicant then petitioned the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari. 

The U.S. Department of Justice, in its brief 
to the Supreme Court urging denial of the 
writ, stated: 

“We believe it proper, however, to call the 
Court's attention to certain testimony given 
before the Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight of the House * * *, subsequent to the 
decision by the court of appeals affirming 
the Commission’s order. The testimony in- 
dicated that after the rulemaking proceed- 
ings here had been initiated by Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking, and while it was under 
consideration by the Commission, represent- 
atives of the St. Louis operator * * * who 
was interested in having a new VHF channel 
assigned to St. Louis, and representatives of 
the petitioner and the other applicant for 
VHF channel 2 in Springfield, made ex parte 
presentations with respect to merits of the 
rulemaking proceedings to various members 
of the Commission.” 

The Supreme Court granted the petition 
for certiorari, stating that, in view of the 
representations of the Solicitor General’s 
brief concerning the conduct brought out in 
the congressional hearings, the judgment of 
the court of appeals is vacated and the case 
is remanded to the court of appeals for such 
action as it may deem appropriate.” 

The Department of Justice, in its brief be- 
fore the court of appeals on remand, urged 
that the case be returned to the Commission 
on the grounds that the ex parte approaches 
disclosed in the subcommittee hearings (1) 
violated the rules of the Commission and (2) 
departed from “the cherished judicial tradi- 
tion embodying the basic concepts of fair 
play.” In support of this second ground the 
Department urged that: 

“Even were the Commission’s procedure 
silent on this score, considerations of basic 
fairness would require a ban on ex parte 
pleas in this type of administrative proceed- 
ings, involving as it does an allocation of 
specific channels among several communities, 
and a resolution of conflicting claims as- 
serted by competing parties in relation to the 
use of valuable spectrum rights. The need 
for fairness cannot turn on whether the 
label ‘quasi-legislative’ or ‘quasi-judicial’ be 
applied. The outcome of this proceeding, we 
emphasize, affected particular interests in a 
concrete, substantial way. * * * Where, as 

here, fundamental fairness requires the 
consideration and resolution of the subject- 
matter to be conducted on the basis of full, 
open presentation by the interested parties, 
no proceeding should be sustained on appel- 
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late review where it appears that this basic 
requirement has not been scrupulously ob- 
served.” 

The court of appeals accepted both 
grounds pressed by the Department of Jus- 
tice, vacated the Commission order and re- 
manded the case to the Commission for an 
evidential hearing to determine among other 
things, the nature and source of all ex parte 
pleas and other approaches involved in the 
case. 


INTERFERENCE BY GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 


I have mentioned earlier that a cause of 
great concern to the subcommittee, one that 
bears on the independence of the agencies, 
is the effort sometimes made by various 
branches of the Government to influence the 
course of agency decision. In a number of 
instances the Congress has provided by stat- 
ute that certain officers of the executive 
branch may participate in matters in the ju- 
risdiction of the independent commissions. 
Such participation is often necessary in the 
interests of an overall governmental policy 
on budgetary matters, national defense, or 
the conduct of foreign policy. In such in- 
stances the Congress has tried to provide ex- 
pressly for the kind of cooperation essential 
to a coordinated approach to special prob- 
lems while maintaining for the agencies a 
free hand in their conduct of day-to-day 
administration. 

Yet, just last month, the Department of 
Justice sought to interfere in a matter that 
was exclusively within the province of an 
independent Commission. You will remem- 
ber that in February of this year the Federal 
Communications Commission ruled that the 
equal-time provision of section 315 of the 
Federal Communications Act was applicable 
to a television station which had shown an 
incumbent officeholder and his major oppo- 
nent for reelection on various news telecasts. 
Mr. Lar Daly, another candidate for the 
office, alleged that such appearances, pre- 
sented by the station solely as news stories, 
constituted such use of the station's facili- 
ties as to entitle him under section 315 to 
equal opportunities to use the station’s air 
time. When the Commission ruled in Mr. 
Daly’s favor and directed the licensee to 
grant him equal time, the large broadcasters 
quickly asked the Commission to reconsider. 

On May 7 the Attorney General sought 
from the Commission permission to file a 
memorandum setting forth the Govern- 
ment’s official view that the Commission 
should reverse its interpretation of section 
315. On June 17, 1959, the Commission re- 
leased an interpretive opinion in which it 
denied the petition for reconsideration and 
upheld its earlier ruling. 

The objection that many Members of Con- 
gress had to the action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Lar Daly case has nothing to do 
with the rightness or wrongness of the Com- 
mission’s interpretation of section 315. But 
at the time the Department of Justice ap- 
plied to file its memorandum some six bills 
had been introduced in the Congress which 
would have the effect of exempting newscasts 
from the coverage of section 315, and thus 
accomplishing the result desired by the De- 
partment of Justice. The Attorney General's 
action is particularly interesting because in 
1955 the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce solicited the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning a bill that 
would similarly amend section 315 to exempt 
news coverage from its equal-time require- 
ment. At that time the present Attorney 
General declared in a letter to my predeces- 
sor as chairman of the committee that 
“whether or not this bill should be enacted 
constitutes a question of legislative policy 
concerning which the Department of Justice 
prefers to make no recommendation.” 

It would appear that the Department’s 
reticence to press its views before a com- 
mittee of Congress disappears when the 
same issue is presented to one of our inde- 
pendent agencies, 
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H. R. 4800 


As the result of the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings during the preceding Congress, I intro- 
duced, on February 19, 1959, bill H.R. 4800 
which proposes certain amendments to the 
basic legislation governing the six inde- 
pendent administrative agencies with re- 
spect to which our studies were conducted. 
The provisions of this bill deal in detail 
with many of the subcommttee’s recom- 
mendations which I have related to you. 
This proposed legislation is designed to pro- 
tect and assist the agencies in the perfor- 
mance of their official responsibilities and 
it is hoped that hearings on the bill will 
begin in the near future, 


MOST RECENT ACTIVITY OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The subcommittee is presently nearing 
the conclusion of 8 days of panel discussions 
participated in by representatives of six of 
the major regulatory commissions, prac- 
ticing attorneys, officials of the regulated 
industries, representatives of the Federal 
Trial Examiners Conference, trade associ- 
ations and bar associations. This panel has 
had under discussion four topics which 
should interest all persons engaged in activ- 
ities in the field of administrative regula- 
tion, They cover (1) measures to prevent 
the exertion of influence upon commission 
members or employees, (2) the role of hear- 
ing examiners, (3) the role of commissioners 
and their staffs, and (4) the efficiency of 
the commissions. 

In the conduct of this panel discussion 
every effort has been made to have the 
participants express their individual views 
which may or may not be the officially 
adopted viewpoint of the commission of 
which the participant is a member or em- 
ployee. The subcommittee, although in- 
terested in knowing the official views of each 
of the commissions, desired at this time to 
have a free, objective and fair presentation 
of the views of all the participants. It is 
through hearings of this character that the 
subcommittee expects to acquaint itself 
with many aspects of the problem with 
which it might otherwise not become famil- 
lar. The results to date have been most 
informative and illuminating and have, to 
an appreciable extent, better equipped the 
esac da to perform its responsibili- 

es. 

CONCLUSION 


While the subcommittee's inquiries into 
the field of improper pressures have received 
the most widespread publicity, this should 
not be allowed to overshadow the more fun- 
damental and important matters entrusted 
to it for investigation, study, and recom- 
mendation. It is not a “hatchet” commit- 
tee. As I stated to you at the very beginning 
of my remarks, the subcommittee’s objectives 
include the releasing of independent agen- 
cies from the Procrustean bed of any un- 
duly restrictive or vague basic legislation, 
operational difficulties, or improper pressures 
or influences from whatever source they 
might emanate. 

If, in the course of the performance of its 
responsibilities, the subcommittee finds evi- 
dence of wrongdoing, it has the duty to 
bring to light all of the attendant facts. But 
it is the wrongdoers and not the subcommit- 
tee that must bear the blame for such hap- 
penings. They are the ones who have 
brought upon themselves the discredit and 
publicity for their actions. 

Despite the magnitude and complexity of 
its task and limitations imposed upon it by 
conditions beyond its control, our subcom- 
mittee has developed the need for a num- 
ber of important changes in the various laws 
governing the administrative agencies. Our 
investigations have aroused citizens gener- 
ally to a more acute realization of the need 
for continuous efforts to find solutions which 
are in the public interest. 

We live in a highly developed form of 
society. Reasonable governmental regula- 
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tion of economic and other power exercised 
by private persons and groups is necessary for 
the general public welfare. This is especially 
true in the fields of transportation, power, 
communications, fair business practices, and 
Investment. Congress, as representative of 
the people, cannot engage in the day-to-day 
surveillance which is needed. Delegation of 
a certain amount of governing power must, 
therefore, be made to and expert 
regulatory commissions. But this delegation 
does not mean abdication. It rather in- 
creases the responsibility of Congress. 

So long as the regulatory acts sketch only a 
general outline to be completed and clarified 
by administrative commissions themselves 
and opportunity for judicial review is not 

t in many important situations, there 
should not be any relaxation in the vigorous 
exercise of the constitutional power of legis- 
lative control and supervision. 


Congress Should Enact a Nonpunitive 
Labor-Management Reform Bill Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, honesty or 
ethics are not provisions that can be 
legislated in a way to assure against the 
control of unions by racketeers or gang- 
sters who infiltrate a labor union. In- 
stead of including high sounding phrases, 
our task through a labor-management 
reform bill as I see it is to establish 
standards and rules to assure union 
members the protection of a democratic 
mechanism for the union membership 
itself to exercise control over honesty in 
its own affairs. 

Certainly I do not support any pro- 
posed law to burden labor with moun- 
tains of redtape and to provide for a 
Government bureaucrat to regulate the 
internal affairs of each union. Actually 
I happen to believe that punitive or 
overly restrictive provisions of any law 
we pass would be a boomerang and de- 
feat the very objectives of such legisla- 
tion in the long run. Meanwhile if we 
weaken the willingness and incentive of 
union members to be active in their 
union affairs, likewise we would achieve 
the reverse of our purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, what is needed now is a 
simple law to protect the rank and file 
members of unions and assure them a 
voice in union activities and at the same 
time to protect the publie from abuses of 
both business organizations and unions. 
But outside the framework of such pro- 
tective provisions, under the law Govern- 
ment should not have any role such as 
referee or arbitrator in legitimate collec- 
tive bargaining discussions or in weight- 
ing disputes in one direction or another. 
The real purpose of any bill passed by 
Congress should be to provide to labor, 
not to business, a means of curbing in- 
ternal evils in trade unions; and con- 
versely give to business, not to labor, a 
means of remedy to internal evils in 
business. 
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Regulation and public disclosure re- 
quirements need not be as burdensome 
nor penalties so great as to prevent any 
regular union members accepting re- 
sponsibility of a union office. 

By the same token I would hate to see 
the Congress succumb to the temptation 
of passing an overly technical bill. 
Rather I hope we can enact a simple 
law, calling for simple procedures with 
requirements that are not complicated. 
A high-sounding so-called bill of rights 
easily could end in a mass of conflicting 
interpretations and thus aggravate 
labor-management disputes and create 
costly legal conflict. 

The need it seems to me is for the en- 
actment of a law which will allow legiti- 
mate unions to function effectively. If 
such can be obtained with even reluctant 
support of labor and business leadership, 
a source of future irritation and con- 
flicting election issues will be removed. 
Otherwise I would guess management 
for example, or possibly labor, might end 
up far worse than at present. We have 
seen that happen on the State level in 
my State of Washington. The defeat of 
a so-called right-to-work law did not end 
with the situation as it had been before. 
Instead labor came out of their victory 
both angry and organized. Business 
since then has had to contend with an 
aroused antagonist determined to press 
its advantage. As I see it, business and 
labor both will fare better in the long run 
with a labor reform bill fair to both 
parties, business and labor. Obviously 
neither is going to be completely pleased 
with any measure Congress passes. But 
let either side be too dissatisfied, and we 
legislators will not have heard the end 
of this issue. We will be sorry indeed if 
any continuing irritant is left to come 
back like a ghost and haunt us each 
year and especially each election year. 

So as I say, Mr. Speaker, I believe if 
Congress fails to act or cannot agree on 
a fair nonpunitive bill, the future will 
hold only added contention and difi- 
culty due to ever-increasing pressures. 

The Congress has a job to do. The 
sooner we do it the better. Let us pass 
a fair labor law and go home and be 
prepared to defend what we do to our 
constituents on merit and not on emo- 
tion. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 20, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
Jone 20, 1959. 

The Mutual Security Act (foreign aid) 

271 to 192 (ALcer against) after 3 
days’ debate. Approximately $3,500 million 
was involved, mainly allocated to military 
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assistance ($1,440 million), economic ($1,< 
900 million)—which includes defense sup- 
port ($750 million), Development Loan 
Fund ($700 million), technical assistance 
($209 million), special assistance ($250 
million), and contingency fund ($100 
million). 

Military assistance goes to 37 countries 
(26 of these also get economic aid). Our 
1,700 combat ships, 42,000 planes, and 900,- 
000 men are increased by our allies by 2,500, 
30,000, and 4.9 million, respectively. We also 
maintain 250 oversea military installations 
to support our far-flung Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC). Since inception in 1949, 
United States has spent $22 billion and 
other nations $122 billion in the joint mili- 
tary effort. (Yugoslavia got $800 million.) 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
gets most of the funds, although South 
America, the Mideast, Asia, and Far Hast are 
included. 

Economic assistance ($1,900 million) is 
dispensed as defense support. Development 
Loan Fund, technical assistance, and special 
assistance. Defense support goes to 12 na- 
tions—Korea, Republic of China (on For- 
mosa), Vietnam, Philippines, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, and Spain. Actually, it is twofold. 
(1) Outright grant to help support economi- 
cally the increased military capability, and 
(2) grants and loans to develop economi- 
cally the industries and standard of living. 
The Development Loan Fund is continued 
and expanded by $700 million to provide 
increased loans, repayable in local currency 
(so this becomes a gift). Technical assist- 
ance is offered to 49 countries and 9 terri- 
tories, designed to introduce innovations 
and increase skills, also to improve stand- 
ards of living with emphasis on health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, industry to lay basis for 
long-term benefits. We provide (1) US. 
technical experts, (2) materials for demon- 
stration projects, (3) education in this 
country for foreign people, (4) U.S. colleges 
contracting to organize educational institu- 
tions in foreign countries. assist - 
ance provides health and education pro- 
grams in West Berlin, Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Burma, Ethiopia, Haiti, Indonesia, Israel, 
Jordan, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, So- 
malia, Sudan, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. This 
is conceived to be “economic aid that is nec- 
essary to achieve political, economic, hu- 
manitarian, or other objectives of the 
United States.” The contingency fund is at 
the disposal of the President for discretion- 
ary use to further any aim of the act as the 
President may see fit. 

Historically, foreign aid extends the lend- 
lease philosophy of World War II. Earlier, 
aid in World War I was in the form of loans 
with interest, some later canceled. After 
World War H, $3 billion was spent through 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation) in liberated countries to purchase 
goods for immediate needs. Then the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was established 
for currency convertibility, and the World 
Bank for reconstruction loans. The Marshall 
plan for European economic recovery pro- 
vided $5 billion a year for 4 years. Always, 
the overall purpose was twofold: (1) Sur- 
vival from aggression; and (2) continuation 
of our free society. The magnitude of U.S. 
foreign aid is $124 billion since July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1959, $49 billion through World 
War I, and $75 billion since then (plus this 
bill). In addition, we have $3,420 million 
in international funds. 

The area of agreement in debate over for- 
eign aid includes recognition of the need for: 
(1) Disaster relief to other nations; (2) com- 
batting the threat of Soviet imperialism; and 
(3) stable economic relationships of the 
United States and other nations in their re- 
spective growth. The area of disagreement 
embraces everything else. Probably there are 
as many differing views as there are Mem- 
bers of Congress. Basically, there seem to 
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be two prevalent attitudes. Some believe 
governmental foreign aid is necessary and 
permanent in the immediate and long-run 
interest of the United States, that weaker 
countries must be aided, that the national 
interest is in the humanitarianism of our 
Government, Others believe in the “fortress 
America” argument, that the United States 
must concentrate on its own military 
and economic strength, relying less on strong 
allies, and that humanitarianism or charity 
begins at home and is not, as now practiced, 
the role of government. 

Perhaps arguments for and against will 
highlight these differences. For: (1) help 
build a strong free world alliance essential to 
U.S. security; (2) help U.S. allies build ade- 
quate defenses without imperiling their basic 
economy; (3) provide a more economical de- 
fense for United States in money and man- 
power; (4) help deter Soviet aggression and 
to meet it more effectively if deterrence fails; 
(5) help raise living standards in the less 
developed areas and thus make Communist 
claims less attractive; (6) lay foundation for 
world prosperity by building self-sustaining 
economies; (7) help develop favorable atti- 
tude toward United States; (8) help stimu- 
late increased private American investment 
in underdeveloped areas; (9) help increase 
American exports and develop markets in 
underdeveloped areas; (10) help provide em- 
ployment for Americans. 

Arguments against: (generally in same 
order): (1) United States is providing much 
larger percentage (of its national income) 
on military contribution than the allies. Are 
our allies really neutrals? Will these nations 
use these arms against each other or us? 
(2) United States is imperiling its own econ- 
omy by giving away borrowed money. U.S. 
debt is greater than that of all the world, 
it operates at a deficit, its gold supply is 
being drained by these gifts to others, its 
currency is becoming soft in the world mar- 
ket. (3) Such outpouring of our wealth, 
therefore, is not the economical way. Any- 
thing imperiling our basic economic strength 
weakens (a) our military potential and 
capability, and (b) our freedom, now and 
for future generations. (4) We do not deter 
Russian aggression by spending when one 
of their own dedicated aims is to “spend us 
into bankruptcy.” (5) The fallacy of com- 
munism successfully preying on poverty is 
not borne out in fact, though many accept 
it unquestionably. Raising economic stand- 
ards does not, in itself, dispel communism. 
(6) Self-sustaining economies cannot be im- 
posed by U.S. dollars or know-how, but by 
development from within the individual 
country. (7) The attitude toward United 
States will not be determined by monetary 
help. We cannot buy friends or allies. (8) 
Private American investments will result 
from presence and recognition of oppor- 
tunity for profit. (9) Foreign aid as a sub- 
sidy for American business and employment 
is wrong. On the contrary, such aid has 
built industries abroad for which taxpayers 
paid and which now compete with our in- 
dustries and our employment to U.S. detri- 
ment, although it may not be a permanent 
dislocation. 

Unanswered questions include: (1) What 
is effect and relationship between foreign aid 
gifts and trade balance between recipient 
nations and United States? (2) Has US. 
private investment gone up or down in these 
nations? (3) Have these nations benefited, 
measured by their economic growth? (4) 
How much buying is done abroad and in 
United States with these foreign aid dollars? 
(5) How much have private U.S. banks 
loaned to private investors in foreign eco- 
nomic endeavors? (6) What relationships 
are there between the Export-Import Bank, 
the World Bank, and foreign aid’s Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to particular nations? (7) 
Is the investment guaranty program sound? 
(8) How much Public Law 480 agricultural 
surpluses are given away in relationship to 
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foreign aid, and how much and what happens 
to these local currencies thus generated? As 
I see it, the foreign ald program is self- 
defeating and is badly in need of review. 
We help neutrals or enemies and allenate 
friends. We rely on materialism when free- 
dom, free enterprise, and deep-seated 
spiritual beliefs are our ruling precepts. We 
expound charity, simultaneously manipu- 
lating our gifts as instruments of foreign 
policy. This confuses everyone, including 
ourselves. 

My conclusions are these: (1) Our Gov- 
ernment intends that foreign aid shall be 
continuous and global; (2) the threat of 
Communist aggression rules out our continu- 
ing to dispense lavish foreign aid when our 
own economy is threatened and our defenses 
are inadequate; (3) in a number of recipient 
countries our foreign aid helps to strengthen 
political systems hostile to our own; (4) our 
foreign aid speeds rather than retards the 
growth of communism; it inflates our econ- 
omy; it is partially responsible for the alarm- 
ing flight of gold from our control; it is 
destroying our foreign markets and increas- 
ing unemployment among American workers; 
(5) by the very nature of the foreign aid we 
extend, it must be inefficient and wasteful; 
and (6) our governmental foreign aid pro- 
gram is unsound in principle. 

My recommendations are these: (1) That 
our traditional generous private charity and 
governmental grants to relieve disaster be 
continued; that we encourage the expansion 
of our private missionary efforts; (2) that in 
countries which we are morally obligated to 
defend and which are directly threatened 
with Red aggression, military assistance— 
for the time being—should be continued, 
but on a realistic basis; (3) that foreign aid 
which directly or indirectly promotes gov- 
ernments that are hostile to our constitu- 
tional concepts of government be terminated 
immediately; (4) that so long as govern- 
mental foreign aid is continued, the recipient 
should pay a part of the cost of the proposed 
project; that our aid should terminate when 
the conditions on which that request is based 
have been remedied; that private technical, 
scientific, and educational assistance be ex- 
tended only to friendly peoples who seek our 
aid on a cash or loan basis; (5) that until 
foreign aid is terminated, the Congress take 
steps properly to exercise close supervision 
and control over the manner in which all 
foreign aid funds are being spent; that all 
future economic aid, plus what can be sal- 
vaged from unexpended foreign aid funds, be 
diverted to and handled by the Export-Im- 
port Bank; (6) that the $3.9 billion re- 
quested by the President for the fiscal year 
1960 be reduced $2 billion and that each 
year thereafter foreign aid be substantially 
reduced until terminated within 3 years; 
and (7) that military matters be left to our 
military and foreign affairs be left to the 
State Department, and their existing organ- 
izations, so we can dismantle the huge 12,500- 
person foreign aid bureaucracy, and stop the 
duplication of effort. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Unifica- 
tion of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a concurrent resolu- 


tion which expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the President extend official 
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greetings from the United States to the 
people of Italy on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the unity of 
Italy, which occurs in March of 1961. 
In connection with the celebration that 
is to be held that year in the city of 
Turin, the cradle of Italian unity, the 
resolution provides for official participa- 
tion by the United States in the cele- 
bration in recognition of the progress 
and achievements of the people of Italy 
during the past century. 

The centennial anniversary of the 
unification of Italy and its emergence 
as a free and united nation capable of 
shaping its own destiny is a great event 
in the history of the Western World. I 
believe it would be of invaluable bene- 
fit to the whole free world to partici- 
pate in this celebration, in order to 
demonstrate to nations all over the 
globe what a free and determined peo- 
ple can achieve. I am informed that a 
major international exhibit will be held 
in connection with this anniversary 
celebration which will stress the 
achievements of human labor and the 
human mind over the last 100 years. 
In that case, the free world will have 
much to gain by this exhibit, while the 
neutral and the anti-Western nations 
will have much to learn from it. 

One hundred years ago this month, in 
June 1859, the troops of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia were victorious over the forces 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in bat- 
tles at San Martino and Solferino in 
northern Italy. They were supported by 
the French Army, their ally in the war 
against a numerically superior enemy. 
When the smoke of battle had subsided 
and the short war of 1859 had ended, 
it was clear that the decisive struggle 
for the unification of Italy under an 
Italian ruler had been won. Although 
Austria still held Venice, its grip on the 
rich Po Valley had been broken loose 
and a great nationalistic tide surged 
forward with increasing speed. 

The goal of the unity of Italy, the 
dream of the creation of a single nation 
out of a myriad of small states, many 
of them under foreign domination, but 
all of them maladministered and eco- 
nomically unbalanced, was now moving 
forward. The small kingdom of Pied- 
mont and Sardinia, under the liberal 
King Victor Emmanuel II, had become 
the guiding force behind the unity 
movement which became known in his- 
tory as “Risorgimento Italiano,” a new 
political renaissance. Victor Emmanuel 
was fortunate in his choice of a Prime 
Minister, the celebrated Camillo Benso 
di Cavour, one of the outstanding states- 
men of the 19th century. 

Following the retreat of the Austrians 
from Milan and Lombardy, the latter 
regions accepted the rule of King Victor 
Emmanuel. A few bold political strokes 
in 1859 and 1860 resulted in the annex- 
ation of the many small states, following 
plebiscites expressing the will of the 
people. It is in this period that we learn 
of the exploits of Garibaldi and his vol- 
unteers in the expedition which cul- 
minated in the downfall of the Bourbon 
dynasty in the campaign of 1860. Gari- 
baldi’s name has since become legendary 
and is known to millions of schoolchil- 
dren the world over. There were, how- 
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ever, many other able and patriotic Ital- 
ian leaders who labored for years to help 
make Italy what it is today—one of our 
most trusted allies and a dependable 
friend. 

The Risorgimento was truly a na- 
tional movement and a great magnetic 
force that was forging a strong nation 
out of small and weak states. Their 
citizens were all of common blood, com- 
mon language, and common national as- 
pirations, yet they were subject to dif- 
ferent laws, different rulers, and differ- 
ent destinies. The patriots, who were 
condemned as conspirators, were jailed 
and tortured. They were the Italian 
counterpart of the Paul Reveres and the 
Benjamin Franklins in America, of 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and the 
others who fought in the American Rev- 
olution and gained the independence of 
our Nation. 

In post-Napoleonic Europe of the 
19th century it was difficult to intro- 
duce innovations to the people stressing 
the principles of freedom as proclaimed 
by the victory of the American Revolu- 
tion and embodied in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, The United States was a new na- 
tion, comprised of people who settled on 
a new continent and shaping their own 
history as they went along, but free 
from any historical bondage once they 
were successful in casting off British 
domination. This was not true, how- 
ever, in the case of Italy and Germany. 
In the aftermath of the Napoleonic era, 
these two nations suffered from the old 
bondages of feudalistic practices and the 
absolute rule of too many and inept 
hereditary princes and kings. 

Centuries of political divisions had 
created barriers which seemed insur- 
mountable. Forces totally alien to Italy 
had become entrenched over the years, 
such as Austrian domination in the 
north, the Bourbon dynasty in the south 
and in Tuscany, and others. If a new 
nation had to be created, it required a 
truly national movement with concomit- 
ant forces working in each region to- 
ward a common goal. It also required 
as leader one of the small states active 
in the national movement. The King- 
dom of Piedmont and Sardinia was the 
logical leader, since it took the lead in 
granting to its subjects a liberal con- 
stitution in 1848 and in forming a con- 
stitutional government along demo- 
cratic lines. It had the necessary lead- 
ers, the administrative organization and 
a willing ruler to accept this challenge. 

Over the coming 2 years, between now 
and 1961, the people of Italy will relive 
the events and the experiences asso- 
ciated with the struggle for unity a cen- 
tury ago. It is to be hoped that they 
will find renewed strength to tighten the 
bonds of their national unity in order to 
enable Italy to emerge unscathed from 
the ideological struggle of today, which 
threatens to undo from within what has 
been achieved over the past century. 
There will be many celebrations as the 
events of 100 years ago are relived in 
ceremonies in all parts of the country. 

The major national celebration, how- 
ever, will take place in the city of Turin, 
the capital of Piedmont and the recog- 
nized cradle of Italian unification in 
1861. There, in the austere Baroque 
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palace which housed the first parlia- 
ment of the delegates of Italy, where 
modern Italy was proclaimed a unified 
nation in March 1861, solemn cere- 
monies will be held to observe this 
centennial anniversary. 

From March to October 1961 a series 
of spectacular events will reenact those 
fateful years of Italian history and three 
major exhibitions will bear witness to the 
progress of Italy and of world civiliza- 
tion over the last century. Two of these 
exhibitions are to be devoted strictly to 
Italy, its history and its achievements. 
The third exhibition is to be interna- 
tional in character and scope, and all 
nations have been invited to participate. 
The organizing committee, which is pre- 
sided over by the Premier of Italy, the 
Honorable Antonio Segni, intends to 
honor at these exhibits the accomplish- 
ments of human labor in the various na- 
tions, their well-being, their cultural 
progress, and their efforts to improve 
the standard of living of their people. 

U.S. participation in the celebration 
has been officially presented to the U.S. 
Government by the “Comitato Per Le 
Celebrazioni Del Primo Centenario 
Dell-Unita d-Italia”—Committee for the 
Celebration of the First Century of 
the Unification of Italy—through the 
good offices of the Italian Embassy in 
Washington. The above-mentioned 
committee is represented here by the 
America-Italy Society, a private non- 
profit organization whose offices are 
located in New York. Mr. Peter Grimm 
is president of the society and Mr. 
Peter G. Treves is treasurer. 

No doubt this initiative will have also 
the full support of all the organizations 
of Americans of Italian extraction, and of 
all of the associations, agencies, and in- 
dividuals in this country who care for 
the development of intimate relations of 
friendship existing between Italy and 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to introduce 
this concurrent resolution designed to 
express the friendly feelings of the peo- 
ple of the United States toward the 
people of Italy as they approach their 
centennial anniversary as a unified and 
independent nation. I trust that we 
shall participate, together with other 
nations, in the great celebrations sched- 
uled in 1961 as a token of our esteem and 
our moral support of Italy’s unity and 
independence in this crucial period in 
world affairs. 


Free Criticism and Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been great interest in proposals pending 
in Congress to change certain decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Opponents of 
any congressional action designed to off- 
set the legal effect of the decisions in 
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question have indicated that criticism of 
members of the Supreme Court is sub- 
versive of the processes of justice. I 
think that it is most unfortunate that 
anyone should suggest that honest criti- 
cism of the Court, the Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive, or anyone else in this great Gov- 
ernment is in any way subversive or im- 
proper. Congress is continually under 
criticism and it can be said honestly that 
much of this criticism is unfair, unwar- 
ranted, unjust; and some of it is even 
slanderous and libelous. 

Members of the Supreme Court itself 
have not always felt that criticism of the 
Court was improper. A very distin- 
guished Justice of the Court, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, as long ago as 1898 in a Lincoln 
Day address spoke as follows: 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism. On the 
contrary, the life and character of its Jus- 
tices should be the objects of constant 
watchfulness by all, and its judgments sub- 
ject to the freest criticism. 


Mr. Justice Brewer was not the only 
Justice to expound this view. Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, one of our eminently great 
Justices and teachers of law, was quoted 
in the book “The Supreme Court From 
Taft to Warren” as saying: 

The Justices themselves have been less 
anxious to black out knowledge of the 
Court’s activity than are certain of its self- 
appointed protectors. * * * In 1930 Justice 
Stone was quite undisturbed by the close 
scrutiny the Senate gave Mr. Hughes’ nomi- 
nation. Stone regarded it as evidence of 
wholesome interest in what the Court was 
doing. “I have no patience,” the Justice 
commented, with the complaint that criti- 
cism of judicial action involves any lack of 
respect for the courts. Where the courts 
deal, as ours do, with great public questions, 
the only protection against unwise decisions, 
and even judicial usurpation, is careful 
scrutiny of their action and fearless com- 
ment on it.” 


Other Justices in more recent times 
have expressed similar views. Mr. Jus- 
tice Black, for example, in the case of 
Bridges v. California (314 U.S. 252, 1941) 
spoke as follows: 

The assumption that respect for the judi- 
ciary can be won by shielding judges from 
published criticism wrongly appraised the 
character of American public opinion, 


And Mr. Frankfurter, on the same 
occasion: 

Just because the holders of judicial office 
are identified with the interests of justice 
they may not forget their common human 
Tfrailities and fallibilities. * * Therefore 
judges must be kept mindful of their limita- 
tions and of their ultimate public respon- 
sibility by a vigorous stream of criticism ex- 
pressed with candor however blunt. 


Whenever honest criticism of any Gov- 
ernment body or official is prohibited or 
inhibited we will be in serious danger of 
losing one of the most precious attri- 
butes of our democracy and a truly 
necessary incident of free government— 
the right to criticize. 

Congress most assuredly has the right 
to criticize the Supreme Court or any 
other agency of Government. But it 
has a great obligation in this case which 
it must fearlessly accept and honestly 
discharge and that is to correct some of 
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the legal decisions which it deems incon- 
sonant with the Constitution. This 
duty must not be assumed lightly nor 
can it be shirked. When there is sound 
reason for changing a Supreme Court 
decision the Congress should not hesi- 
tate to do so. 


The People Have Their Say: What First 
District People Think on Key Issues 
Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, this year— 
for the second year in succession—I 
mailed out many thousands of public 
opinion questionnaires to as many First 
District residents as I could reach. 

Iam a strong advocate of public opin- 
ion questionnaires, because I believe that 
a questionnaire helps both the people 
back home and the person they have 
elected to represent them. 

It enables the people to easily inform 
their Congressman of their thinking on 
important questions confronting Con- 
gress, and it enables the elected repre- 
sentative to receive the views from as 
many people as possible on these issues. 

This is not to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the sole duty of a Congressman is to dis- 
cover which way the winds blow and vote 
accordingly. But each Member of Con- 
gress has a vitally important obligation 
to inform himself of the views of the 
people whom he is striving to represent. 

Exactly 96,531 questionnaires were 
mailed from my Washington office to 
people in the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota. The number of question- 
naires: returned to me represents 12 
percent of the total. 

The questionnaire of 1959 asked seven 
major questions on the central issues be- 
for the Congress and on key aspects of 
U.S. policy. 

Before I review the results of the ques- 
tionnaire, I would like to point out that 
many people in the First District worked 
with me to make this questionnaire pos- 
sible. They were volunteers—people 
who donated their time and energies to 
the the task of addressing envelopes for 
the questionnaires. Their task was truly 
an enormous one and without their help 
I could not have succeeded with this 
project. 

The tabulation of the questionnaires 
shows an interesting expression of opin- 
ion. I do not say that this poll is an 
index to the thinking of all the people 
of the First District—but I believe it can 
be said that the poll provides some ex- 
pression of the thinking of many people 
in southeastern Minnesota. 

The largest single expression of views 
came on the very first question, which 
dealt with the balanced budget. This 
heavy concentration of opinion cannot 
be dismissed or ignored. It is most sig- 
nificant, 
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In answer to the question: “Should 
Federal be kept within the 
President's budget of $77 billion?”—95 
percent of those who returned the ques- 
tionnaire answered yes. Only five per- 
cent voted no. 

The second largest bloc of opinion 
came on a question on labor reform. 
First District people were asked if Con- 
gress should enact labor reform legisla- 
tion which would (a) regulate the ad- 
ministration of union dues, and (b) 
further restrict secondary boycotts and 
blackmail picketing. 

Ninety-one percent of those answer- 
ing the question responded “yes” to sec- 
tion (b). 

Eighty-nine percent supported section 
(a). 

Looking at the results of this tabula- 
tion, it is possible to draw a composite 
picture of the thinking of a majority of 
the people who answered the question- 
naire. 
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A clear-cut majority of those who re- 
turned the questionnaire thoroughly en- 
dorse the President’s balanced budget. 
They feel that if Congress adopts pro- 
grams over and above the budget, it 
should raise taxes. 

They do not support Federal aid to 
help pay a portion of teachers’ salaries. 
They heavily back up the idea of labor 
reform. They reject a broadened social 
security plan to include medical services 
(to be financed by an increased tax on 
employee and employer). 

On the subject of foreign policy—with 
respect to the cold war and the world 
Communist conspiracy—a majority be- 
lieves that our affairs are being con- 
ducted “about right.” But a great many 
believe that our policy should be even 
more firm. Only a handful of those re- 
sponding to the question feel that our’ 
policy has been too firm so far as Soviet 
Russia is concerned. 

With this summary, I now present the 
complete results: 


Questionnaire 


2. If Congress adopts programs whieh will — the cost go 5 5 al 
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Strauss Rejection Politics at Its Worst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of the House can experience any- 
thing other than shame at the miscar- 
riage of legislative prerogative that was 
displayed in the rejection of Lewis L. 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. William S. White, an able col- 
umnist writing in Monday’s Evening 
Star, underscores the indefensible posi- 
tion of those who voted against Mr. 
Strauss’ confirmation in these words: 

They have refused Mr. Eisenhower the 
privilege of any President to have a man of 
his own choice in the Cabinet so long as 
that man is not morally or mentally unfit. 
And they have made this great demonstra- 
tion over what usually is politically the 


least significant post in all the Cabinet, that 
of Commerce. 


That the denial of confirmation—not 
to Admiral Strauss but rather to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—was motivated solely 
by political reasons is also underscored 


by Mr. White further along in his 
article: 


They disliked him as an Old Guard Re- 
publican, a Herbert Hoover Republican, an 
anti-public-power man, as indeed he was 
and is. * For the first personal defeat 
of President Eisenhower they have at- 
tempted in his 6 in office, they have 
chosen the worst possible vehicle. 


Mr. White then proceeded to further 
emphasize the fact that the attack on 
Mr. Strauss was in reality an attack on 
the President in this observation: 

Why, then, did it all happen? It happened 
most of all because of the long frustrations 
of many Democrats, mostly liberal Demo- 
crats. For years they have been clamoring 
that the party must fight Eisenhower. Now, 
at last, they have prevailed on calmer col- 
leagues to fight. Their motive was under- 
standable * * * but the trouble was that 
the Democrats oversimplified. To fight is 
one thing. But to fight at the wrong time 
in the wrong place and for the wrong reason 
is quite another thing. 


In his final summation Mr. White 
comes to this conclusion: 


There were only two simple and related 
issues: Did the President have a right to 
Strauss if he wanted him? And was there 
against Strauss’ fitness to serve (not his ideas 
or his personality) a case so overpowering as 
to justify turning him down? The answer to 
the first question was plainly yes. The 
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answer to the second question was plainly 
no. And when the passions have died, some 
of the men who voted against Strauss will 
regret it, for simple human reasons if not 
also for political reasons. 


Mr. Speaker, I am greatly pleased that 
this House had no part in this infamous 
treatment of a thoroughly dedicated 
public servant. And I am equally 
pleased that our party, with but insig- 
nificant defections, stood squarely in 
back of the President’s nomination. In 
my opinion political repercussions over 
this incident are in the making, and on 
the record they can only affect the op- 
position who went so far out of their way 
to display their personal dislikes and 
frustrations. 


Los Angeles Elks Lodge 99 Observes 
Annual Flag Day Ritual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 10 the Los Angeles Elks Lodge No. 99 
conducted its annual Flag Day ritual 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles 
R. Tyson, Americanism chairman of the 
lodge. 

During the inspiring and beautiful 
program, presented basically in the form 
of a question-and-response service, there 
was presented a comprehensive history 
of the evolution of the American flag 
from colonial days until the present, a 
prayer, a presentation of the new 49-star 
flag to the lodge, and a discussion of our 
struggles over the years for freedom 
under the Stars and Stripes as our 
symbol of the American way of life. An- 
other highlight of the ritual was the 
uncovering of a floral bell of liberty, 
made up of red, white, and blue flowers, 
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representing not only the colors of the 
flag but the ideals we live by. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be very 
worth while if greater stress were placed 
nationwide on celebrating Flag Day, for 
it is an inspiring way of focusing atten- 
tion to our beautiful flag and its meaning 
as a symbol of America. 


Reducing the Gold Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress, as well as econ- 
omists, businessmen, and interested citi- 
zens are greatly concerned by the con- 
tinuing heavy outflow of gold from the 
United States. 

During recent periods of time many 
American and international financial of- 
ficials have been concerned by these 
heavy gold movements. 

Last year the United States suffered 
its biggest gold outflow in the amount of 
$2,500 million. During the last 2 weeks 
of April the United States lost $179 mil- 
lion in gold, or more than in the entire 
first quarter of the year. 

Many reasons and excuses have been 
given for this outflow of gold but none 
of them are very convincing to the ordi- 
nary American citizen who looks upon 
the dissipation of our gold reserves with 
alarm. 

Technical reasons indicate that the 
United States is running a deficit in its 
overall transactions with the rest of the 
world. The principal reason for the 
deficit is that American exports have 
not kept pace at a time when imports 
have greatly increased. 

Congress should begin to ask itself 
the question, “How long can we afford 
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to stand these huge drains on our gold 
supply?” To some, sluggishness of U.S. 
imports indicates that American goods 
have been priced out of world markets. 
How are these gold shipments tied in 
with the fact that the British budget 
has been balanced and British taxes 
have been reduced, while our budget is 
not balanced and taxes are increasing? 

The British have been gaining re- 
serves in ordinary international trans- 
actions during the year. They are also 
leaving their gains in dollar form rather 
than converting them into gold in order 
to build up the necessary balance to re- 
pay $200 million to the International 
Monetary Fund. That payment was 
made and it is, therefore, likely that 
future gains in trade balances will be 
converted into gold in keeping with past 
British practice and custom. 

Does this account in large part for 
the outflow of gold during April? The 
interest rate differential indicates high 
rates in New York and low rates in Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Frankfort. Since 
this is expected to result in foreign in- 
vestments in the United States, it should 
normally step up the export account in 
whatever amount is invested by other 
nations here. 

However, as many economists and 
businessmen know, only steady and 
marked increases in exports can perma- 
nently affect trade balances and effectu- 
ally stop the flow of gold from the 
United States. 

When is this Congress going to realize 
that the reciprocal trade treaties are 
causing a flow of cheaply produced for- 
eign goods into the United States and 
other nations that is undermining most 
of our markets overseas and causing 
widespread unemployment and depres- 
sion in many industries in this country. 
It is high time that something was done 
to bring order out of chaos that exists 
in our international and domestic eco- 
nomic, financial, and monetary affairs. 
Congress should act and I urge this 
course now without delay. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1959 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, to Thee, our strong 
tower and refuge, we come, as to the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
Lift us from the dust and mire of the 
past, with all its failures, that those who 
here speak for the Nation may be girded 
for a new day’s work, as upon their 
strength and ability are laid the bur- 
dened needs of the Nation and of the 
world. 

Deliver us from the web of outgrown 
precedents and from the sophistries of 
mere party shibboleths. 

In the vineyard of our inner lives 
which each one must tend, may there be 
found the fruits of the spirit—love, joy, 


peace, long suffering, gentleness, meek- 
ness, temperance, and faith. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959, was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 23, 1959, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2094) to 
authorize appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 


section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 187) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences: 

To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 

tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 

1958, I transmit herewith for the infor- 

mation of the Congress the first semi- 

annual report of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, covering 
the period October 1, 1958, through 

March 31, 1959. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, June 24, 1959. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 498. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission, and to make a change in the mem- 
bership of such Commission; and 

S. 1968. An act to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support program. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Monop- 
oly Subcommittee of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are going to proceed full steam 
ahead with the appropriation bills. We 
shall take up the general government 
appropriation bill; and I hope it can 
be followed by the Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation bill. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill is one of the most im- 
portant which the Congress will con- 
sider this year. It has a direct effect 
on the daily lives of all the people of 
America. It is my hope that we shall 
achieve a measure which will strengthen 
even further medical research, so as to 
protect the lives of our citizens. 

Mr. President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 


SECRETARY OF STATE HERTER AND 
HIS REPORT TO THE NATION 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, the Secretary of State, Christian 

Herter, reported to the people, last night, 
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in a clear, firm, and dignified manner. 
He made clear something that cannot be 
reiterated too often, namely, that the 
United States will stand firm and will not 
yield the freedom of West Berlin. 

His report was a forthright one. It 
places the blame for the failure of the 
Geneva talks squarely where the blame 
belongs—on the refusal of the Com- 
munists to negotiate in any spirit of 
honorable give-and-take. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I had occasion to have the Sec- 
retary of State as a luncheon guest. I 
wish we could have had more persons 
present. However, in view of the limited 
facilities, only a small number could be 
on hand. 

At that time Secretary of State Herter 
gave us something of a fill-in on his ex- 
periences at Geneva and what he saw 
down the road. 

As I listened to his statement, yester- 
day and also last night, which was with- 
out embellishment, but was set forth in 
complete candor, I never before was so 
proud of Chris Herter, our Secretary of 
State. He gave to the American people 
an unvarnished statement—without col- 
oration, without any withholding of the 
truth—in order to acquaint them with 
the seriousness of the problem which 
confronts our country and the world. I 
think he has demonstrated most force- 
fully that he is worthy of his spurs as 
our Secretary of State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was very 
much pleased that the Secretary of State, 
in his brief visit with me yesterday, ob- 
served that he found that one of his 
greatest sources of strength at this ex- 
tremely important international confer- 
ence was the knowledge of those who 
were participating in the conference and 
his own knowledge that the people of this 
country were united behind him. I 
think that was demonstrated very vividly 
and very clearly when, after a brief hear- 
ing, his nomination was reported to the 
Senate, and, even before the calendar 
could be printed, his nomination was 
placed before the Senate and was unani- 
mously confirmed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Sec- 
retary Herter’s broadcast to the Nation 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE NATION ON THE GENEVA For- 

EIGN MINISTERS CONFERENCE BY THE HON- 


ORABLE CHRISTIAN A, HERTER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


I 


Fellow Americans, President Eisenhower 
has asked me to report to you tonight on 
where we stand after 6 weeks of the Geneva 
talks with the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union, 

I regret to say that no significant progress 
was made toward settlement of the problem 
of the continued division of Germany and 
of Berlin. 

My Western colleagues and I did not go 
to Geneva with any high hopes. We knew 
how difficult it is to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union, but we negotiated earnestly and in 
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good faith. The Soviets gave no indication 
of being interested in genuine negotiation. 
They engaged in a good deal of propaganda 
and some threats, Once again they demon- 
strated that they are not willing to rely on 
normal methods of transacting international 
business, 
1 


The long-range Soviet aim is to keep Ger- 
many divided until the possibility exists of 
a single German state under Communist in- 
fluence. The Soviet Union has year after 
year refused to allow the issue of German 
reunification to be put to the free electoral 
choice of the German people. 

As long as Germany remains unnaturally 
divided, there will be a continued threat to 
the peace of the world. 

The problem of Berlin arises from this 
continued division of Germany. The Berlin 
issue can only be solved finally when Ger- 
many is reunified. 
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We put forward at Geneva a Western 
peace plan, designed to bring about the re- 
unification of Germany. This plan was care- 
fully phased into progressive arrangements 
for European security. It was especially de- 
signed to meet Soviet objections to pre- 
vious Western plans for German unification. 
It provided for reunification of the country 
in a manner which would safeguard the best 
interests of the German people and of the 
other Nations concerned. 

The Soviets flatly rejected the Western 
peace plan. They would not even consider 
it as a basis for discussion. Instead they 
proposed that a peace treaty be signed with 
two German governments—the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Communist re- 
gime, the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public. By some curious logic which was 
never explained, Foreign Minister Gromyko 
argued that by thus making two peace set- 
tlements, the cause of one Germany would 
be advanced. On the contrary it seemed 
to us that the Soviet plan would assure the 
permanent partition of Germany. 
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You will recall that last November the 
Soviet Union presented the Western Powers 
with a threatening proposal for what they 
called a free city status for West Berlin. If 
we did not accept it, the U.S.S.R. said it 
would abandon its obligations to us in re- 
gard to Berlin. 

In our judgment, this proposal could only 
have led to the absorption of West Berlin 
into the Communist empire, Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko frankly admitted at Geneva 
that this was the Berlin solution which the 
U.S.S.R. would like to see. 

It would sever West Berlin economic and 
political ties with West Germany. It would 
make West Berlin more and more depend- 
ent on the Communist system which sur- 
rounds it. It would deprive West Berlin 
of the protection afforded by the Western 
forces—either by eliminating them or re- 
ducing them drastically and by introducing 
Soviet forces into West Berlin. It would 
have required a major Western withdrawal 
from which the world would have drawn the 
lesson that Soviet brute strength was the 
ruling force in that part of Europe. 

The Soviets called their proposal for West. 
Berlin a proposal for a free city. By this 
they meant a city free of the protection of 
allied forces and exposed to the pressures 
and inroads of the Communist area sur- 
rounding it. This was a typical example 
of Communist upside-down talk. The So- 
viets would take what is now in fact a free 
eity and make it like East Berlin which is 
now in fact a slave city. 

We must remember what this would mean 
in human terms. West Berlin’s population 
of more than 2 million is greater than the 
population of almost 20 percent of the mem- 
ber nations of the United Nations. Over 
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half the States in the United States have 
fewer people than there are in West Berlin. 
The value of goods and services produced in 
West Berlin last year exceeded that of more 
than half of the member nations of the 
United Nations. 

How did the West Berliners themselves 
react to the Soviet proposal? Within a few 
weeks, West Berlin elections showed that 
98 percent of the voters supported parties 
whose programs called for the continued 
presence of the Western forces in Berlin. The 
courage these people exhibited is but a repe- 
tition of the courage they displayed at the 
time of the Soviet blockade 10 years ago. 
You may be sure that we will stand by peo- 
ple who stand by themselves. 

The Western powers rejected this Soviet 
proposal and its associated threat. 

Because Berlin is divided into a free part 
and a Communist part, its situation is cer- 
tainly not ideal. The Western Powers made 
serious proposals to the Soviet Union for an 
interim settlement on Berlin which would 
insure the stability of the city until Ger- 
many is reunified. These proposals would 
have offered a basis for agreement if the real 
Soviet concern had been to reduce tension 
over Berlin, 

Agreement was not reached, however, be- 
cause of one crucial obstacle: Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko refused time and time again 
to discuss Western proposals until the Soviet- 
proposed new status for the city had been 
agreed to. That new status was the so-called 
free city which was as unacceptable to us as 
when it was first put forward last November. 

In the later stages of our talks about Ber- 
lin, the Soviets once again introduced threat- 
ening proposals. They called on the Western 
Powers to agree to a time limit, after which 
our rights to protect West Berlin would ex- 
pire. They proposed a l-year extension, 
which later, with a show of mock generosity, 
they increased to 18 months. We made it 
clear that the Western Powers were no more 
interested in negotiating under threat in the 
spring than in the fall. 

While the Foreign Ministers were negotiat- 
ing, the baneful influence of statements out- 
side the conference by Mr. Khrushchev was 
clearly felt. On one occasion he stated that 
the Western seven-point program for Berlin 
did not contain a single element for negotia- 
tion. Then just before Mr. Gromyko pre- 
sented his final paper Mr. Khrushchev made 
a speech in Moscow in which he repeated 
previous Soviet threats to abandon their re- 
sponsibilities to the Western Powers con- 
cerning Berlin. These statements, reflected 
im the Soviet attitude at Geneva, made our 
attempts to negotiate practically fruitless. 
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President Eisenhower has made quite clear 
his willingness to attend a meeting of the 
heads of government if such a meeting holds 
out some prospect of success. We believe 
that some degree of progress in the Geneva 
negotiations is necessary if there is to exist 
such a prospect of success. Regretfully, no 
such progress has as yet been registered at 
Geneva. 
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Did any good come out of the first ses- 
sion of the conference? I believe so. The 
Western peace plan for the reunification of 
Germany has met with widespread approval 
around the world. History will, I believe, 
judge it to be a significant political offer 
looking to the solution of the key German 
problem. A study of this proposal shows 
that the Western allies are willing to go the 
extra mile, of which President Eisenhower 
spoke in his state of the Union message this 
year, in order to make peace more secure. I 
still hope that the Soviet Union will give 
serious second thought to this proposal. 

In addition, the Geneva talks demonstrat- 
ed a high degree of unity among the Western 
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allies. Allied unity was maintained from 
start to finish, and was, if anything, even 
more solid at the end than at the beginning. 

Finally, the Conference revealed possible 
areas of agreement concerning specific ar- 
rangements for Berlin, I believe that it may 
be possible to build on these areas of agree- 
ment if the Soviet Union is prepared to ac- 
cept the continued existence of a free West 
Berlin under Western protection. 

This is the critical question. If the Soviet 
Union persists in its determination to add 
more than two million free West Berliners 
to the captive peoples of Eastern Europe, 
then no agreement is possible. However, if 
the Soviets do not hold to this annexationist 
design, we should be abie to reach agree- 
ments on Berlin consistent with the honor 
and interest of all our countries. 

We again take up the Geneva talks on 
July 13. We will continue our efforts to find 
an area of agreement, but the United States 
will never compromise the freedom of the 
brave people of West Berlin who have placed 
their faith in our protection. Our fate and 
the fate of the people of West Berlin and that 
of free people everywhere are linked to- 
gether. When their freedom is diminished, 
our freedom is inevitably diminished. 

The path to a just peace will be long and 
difficult. But I know that I speak for all 
of you when I say that we will continue with 
the patience and understanding and firm- 
ness neeced to travel that path so long as it 
remains open. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader for the words they have 
spoken in behalf of the activities of our 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Chris- 
tian Herter, of Massachusetts. 

As one who came to the Congress with 
Mr. Herter in 1943, I have had a chance 
to observe him through the years. I 
agree wholeheartedly with what the 
leaders of both parties in this body have 
had to say this morning, because I think 
that in their actions and in their words 
they have, once again, indicated not only 
to the people of the country, where it is 
understood, but also to the people of the 
world, where perhaps it is not so well un- 
derstood, that, regardless of party, we 
are behind the American Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon, I was privileged to hear a re- 
port on the Geneva Conference from 
Secretary of State Herter. 

I wish to say that I think Secretary 
Herter has done everything humanly 
possible to bring about understandings 
which would result in a better prospect 
of future peace in the world. I think 
he has fully represented the United 
States—not only the Congress, but also 
the people of the United States. 

His report to us was very frank; it was 
not varnished or glossed over in any way. 
He did not minimize the difficulties that 
lie ahead of us when the Conference re- 
convenes on July 13, nor did he rule 
out the possibility of some measure of 
success. 

I believe the Congress will back him 
and will approve of the position he has 
taken; and all of us hope that there will 
be eventual success in promoting peace 
and understanding among the nations 
of the world, even though the objective 
may have to be achieved little by little. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


DISPOSITION OF COCONUT Om FROM NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation relating to the dispo- 
sition of coconut oil from the national stock- 
pile under the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Corporation, for the calendar year 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
PROJECT PROPOSAL UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION 

PROJECTS Act or 1956 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
a project proposal in the State of California, 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Hampshire; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

“Whereas the world Communist movement 
under the domination of the Soviet Union 
has as its objective the establishment of 
totalitarian dictatorship in all parts of the 
world by unlawful methods, including es- 
pionage, sabotage, terrorism, and other un- 
lawful means; and 

“Whereas international communism is not 
@ political movement but a worldwide con- 
spiracy to destroy freedom of speech, free- 
dom. of assembly, freedom of religion, and 
the American constitutional form of gov- 
ernment in particular; and 

“Whereas more recently the President of 
the United States has announced a policy 
of firmness in refusing to yield to Commu- 
nist pressure as applied to the city of Berlin, 
Germany: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (with the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Gen- 
eral Court of the State of New Hampshire 
endorses a U.S. policy of firmness in dealing 
with the Soviet Union, and does earnestly 
recommend that the United States of Amer- 
ica and its allies adopt and maintain a for- 
eign policy that will not yield remaining 
free land to Communist aggression anywhere 
in the world; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit a copy of this concurrent resolu- 
tion to the members of the New Hampshire 
delegation in Congress and to the President 
of the Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, 

“STEWART LAMPREY, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“NORMAN A. PACKARD, 
“President of the Senate. 
“WESLEY POWELL, Governor, 

“Passed June 9, 1959. 

“Attest: 

“Harry E. Jackson, 
“Secretary of State.” 
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A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 37 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
Alabama, in regular session assembled, re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

“Whereas there is pending before the 
Congress a measure, H.R. 6671, to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide that 
the child of an insured individual, after at- 
taining age 18, may receive a child's insur- 
ance benefits until he attains age 22 if he is 
a student attending school; and 

“ ‘Whereas the education of youth is im- 
perative in this era and should be promoted 
and encouraged in every possible way: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Alabama, the senate concur- 
ring, That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to enact as speedily as pos- 
sible the bill, H.R. 6671, 86th Congress, Ist 
session, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, April 27, 1959, 
by Mr. Roserts, of Alabama; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be sent to the Honorable Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the Honorable 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
and to all members of the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation.’ 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
June 5, 1959. 

“Concurred in and adopted by the senate 
June 9, 1959. 

“Approved by the Governor June 18, 1989.“ 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“HoUsE JOINT RESOLUTION 39 


“‘Whereas this Nation has long accepted 
the fair and just practice of gearing the pay 
of naval, military and airmen who have 
earned retirement to the current pay received 
by the active members of the Armed Forces 
of the country; and 

“Whereas the Military Pay Act of 1958 
continued this practice as to all such per- 
sons retired from active service after the ef- 
fective date of that act, and even as to the 
pensions of widows of officers who had re- 
tired prior to this date, but departed from 
this custom as to living members of the 
Armed Forces who had retired prior to this 
date, and prescribed for this latter group a 
lower rate of pay as a retired member of 
such forces than that accorded members of 
corresponding rank who retire after such 
date, thus unjustly and arbitrarily discrimi- 
nating against a segment of our uniformed 
servicemen; and 

“ ‘Whereas this act has resulted in such 
anomalies as an officer who was retired prior 
to the effective date of the act, because of a 
disability—possibly a wound incurred in the 
line of duty perhaps in the front lines of a 
hard-fought battle in which he displayed 
outstanding courage and valor—receiving a 
much smaller monthly retirement pay than 
an officer of the same rank, retired after the 
effective date of the act, due to a non-serv- 
ice-connected disability, who has never seen 
a day of combat duty; and 

“Whereas there appears to be no logical 
reason or basis for this gross discrimination 
against those members of the uniformed 
services who retired prior to the effective date 
of the Military Pay Act of 1958; and 

“ ‘Whereas equity and justice demand that 
the same standard for computation of retire- 
ment pay be applied to all members of the 
Armed Forces, without regard to date of re- 
tirement; and 

“*Whereas failure to maintain such just 
and equitable standards will inevitably lead 
to defections from active service by career 
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officers, and thus prove detrimental to the 
national defense and security of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(the house of representatives and senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of Alabama 
hereby urges Senator RICHARD RUSSELL and 
Representative CARL Vinson, chairmen of 
the Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittees, respectively, to schedule hearings at 
their earliest convenience on bills that would 
equalize the pay of military retirees; be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Legislature of Ala- 
bama deplores the fact that those loyal, 
faithful members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service who had 
retired prior to the effective date of the Mili- 
tary Pay Act of 1958 have been unjustly 
discriminated against by that act; and 
hereby memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to eliminate pay discrimina- 
tion against these persons and as to them to 
restore the traditional relationship between 
their pay and the pay of active service mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of this Nation.’ 

“The clerk of the House of Representatives 
of Alabama is hereby directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL, a copy to Representative CARL VIN- 
SON, a copy each to Senator LISTER HILL, 
Senator JohN SPARKMAN, Senator JAMES O. 
EASTLAND, Senator JOHN STENNIS, a copy to 
each member of Alabama’s congressional 
delegation, a copy to the Secretary of the 
U.S. Senate for delivery to that body, and 
a copy to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States for delivery 
to that body 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
June 5, 1959. 

“Concurred in and adopted by the senate 
June 9, 1959. 

“Approved by the Governor June 18, 1959.” 

A resolution adopted by the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, in Washington, 
D.C., relating to legislative jurisdiction over 
Federal lands within the States; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PADRE ISLAND IN TEXAS SHOULD 
BE MADE A NATIONAL SEASHORE 
AREA—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION OF TEXAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas Legislature has agreed to a 
concurrent resolution favoring the estab- 
lishment of a national seashore area on 
Padre Island. 

This official recognition by the Texas 
government, of the need for a seashore 
area on Padre Island, is one of the first 
steps toward the accomplishment of that 
objective. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorr the concurrent 
resolution agreed to by the Texas House 
of Representatives on June 11, and the 
Texas Senate on June 12, favoring the 
establishment of a national seashore 
area on Padre Island, and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas Padre Island is a magnificent, 
history-rich, romantic expanse of dune and 
beach that is a priceless Texas heritage; and 

Whereas the sheltered bays, marshlands, 
and islands along Padre Island are especially 
attractive to all forms of bird life, providing 
both feeding and nesting grounds; and 
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Whereas Padre Island is the longest un- 
spoiled natural beach still in existence in 
the United States and the major part of 
the island is still unspoiled and might yet 
be preserved for public use and enjoyment if 
steps are taken without delay; and 

Whereas Senate Resolution 4, introduced 
in the Congress of the United States, would 
authorize the acquisition by the Secretary 
of the Interior of a part of Padre Island: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring) hereby con- 
sents to the Congress and the President of 
these United States for the establishment of 
a national seashore area on that portion of 
Padre Island situated in Willacy and Kenedy 
Counties between the Port Mansfield Chan- 
nel and Yarborough Pass; and be it further 

Resolved, That the acquisition of such area 
shall not affect the mineral estate in the 
lands so acquired, nor the right of ingress 
and egress for the purpose of exploring for, 
developing, processing, storing, and trans- 
porting minerals from beneath said lands 
and the waters and bays immediately adja- 
cent thereto with the right of housing em- 
ployees for such purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the lands, spoil banks, ease- 
ments or right-of-way owned, leased, or 
otherwise controlled by the Willacy County 
Navigation District shall not be a part of 
such area; and be it further 

Resolved, The State of Texas shall reserve 
the right to retain concurrent jurisdiction 
with the United States over every portion of 
the lands so acquired so far, that all process, 
civil and criminal, issuing under the author- 
ity of this State or any of the courts or judi- 
cial officers thereof, may be executed by the 
proper officers of the State, upon any person 
amenable to the same within the limits of 
the land so acquired as the area for the 
Padre Island National Seashore Area in like 
manner and like effect as if no such cession 
had taken place; and, reserving further to 
the State the right to levy and collect taxes 
on sales of products or commodities upon 
which a sales tax is levied in this State, and 
to tax persons and corporations, their fran- 
chises and properties, on land or lands 
deeded and conveyed under the terms of the 
resolution to the U.S. Government, the right 
to vote at all elections within the counties 
in which said land or lands are located, upon 
like terms and conditions and to the same 
extent as they would be entitled to vote in 
such counties had not such lands been 
deeded or conveyed as aforesaid to the 
United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government be 
and is hereby requested to study the need for 
access highways from the north and south 
mainland to the island and park, such roads 
being of prime importance to the public. 

Bren RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
WAGGONER CARR, 

Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 16 was adopted by the house on 
June 11, 1959. 

DorotHy HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 16 was adopted by the senate on 
June 12, 1959, by the following vote: Yeas 19, 
nays 6. 

CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OF WOMEN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
on Mexican migrant workers adopted on 
June 4 by the board of the Minnesota 
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branch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, as well as 
a resolution on nuclear hazards as 
adopted by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Minne- 
sota branch, in its annual meeting on 
May 23, 1959, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 4, 1959. 
RESOLUTION ON MEXICAN MIGRANT WORKERS 

ADOPTED BY STATE WILPF BOARD, JUNE 4, 1959 

Wheras there has been and continues to be 
exploitation of the migrant worker in sea- 
sonal work on U.S. farms, particularly the 
Mexican; and 

Whereas this imposes an injustice and a 
hardship on the Mexicans so exploited and 
on their families; and 

Whereas this indifference to the human 
welfare and the underpayment of Mexican 
labor also enervates and undermines Ameri- 
can labor standards; and 

Whereas this treatment of the citizens of 
our southern neighbor or of any other coun- 
try, is contrary to the spirit of our people 
and our Nation's Constitution: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved— 

1. That we urge a strong and positive Fed- 
eral program to improve the lot of migratory 
farmworkers, as recommended by Minne- 
sota’s Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY. 

2. Ask our Government to apply Federal 
wage and hour standards to migrant work- 
ers on factory, or corporation-type farms as 
well as smaller farms. 

3. Stress need for tightening child labor 
laws. 

4. Urge our Government to recognize the 
basic rights of Mexican citizens, by directing 
our immigration agency to carry out the es- 
tablished legal procedures between our two 
countries in the recruitment, transportation, 
and supervision of migrant workers. 

5. Impress upon our State governments the 
need to perform a regulatory service for the 
Mexican migrants and their families in hous- 
ing, sanitation, health, and schools. 

6. That we commend Senator EUGENE Mo- 
Carruy for his expressed concern for the 
migrant workers and encourage him to in- 
troduce legislation, if necessary, to correct 
unjust practices. 


RESOLUTION ON NUCLEAR HAZARDS ADOPTED AT 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FrEepoM’s MINNESOTA BRANCH, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, May 23, 1959, Sr. PAUL, 
Mixx. 

Whereas it is an accepted fact, that be- 
tween United States and U.S.S.R. there are 
enough nuclear bombs to wipe out all life 
on the universe; and 

Whereas accepting the above, there is rea- 
son to question the persistence for more 
bombs and more testing even by the pro- 
ponents of the military build-up; and 

Whereas the preponderance of evidence 
and conviction on the part of scientists, the 
world over, who are not politically motivated 
is that the hazards to humanity from nuclear 
fallout are even greater than believed or esti- 
mated heretofore; and 

Whereas this perilous situation calls for 
greater controls on a universal, national and 
State level; and 

Whereas this unseen but existing danger 
demands additional, continuous and imme- 
diate research, and a better informed and 
alerted citizenry: Therefore be it 
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Resolved— 

1. That we implore the press to augment 
its coverage on the dangers of nuclear fall- 
out. 

2. That we applaud the leaders in the U.S, 
Senate who promoted the passage of Senate 
Resolution 96, placing the U.S. Senate on 
record in favoring the on-going negotiations 
in Geneva on the control and cessation of 
nuclear testing. 

3. That to protect the health of the peo- 
ple in this Nation, we urge our Congress- 
men to give their support to legislation 
which will place the monitoring of nuclear 
testing under the Public Health Service 
rather than the Atomic Energy Commission. 

4. That we write the President and Sen- 
ator CLINTON ANDERSON, chairman of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, plus our 
Minnesota Senators, that further appropria- 
tions be granted or legislated, to study radia- 
tion hazards both in industry and to the 
public at large, and that whatever agency 
or commission has the responsibility of 
monitoring the fallout, be requested to in- 
clude on its staff a competent general biol- 
ogist and a competent medical scientist. 

5. That we commend the Minnesota Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Atomic Energy, whose 
work and findings have had worldwide sig- 
nificance and recognition. 

6. That we vigorously protest the action 
of our State senate which killed the bill 
which would have established a permanent 
commission on atomic energy. 

7. That we furthermore instruct our 
branch legislative chairman to explore the 
methods by which this important bill was 
annihilated and secondly to share their find- 
ings with our members and fellow citizens, 
and thirdly, if possible, to advise us how this 
proposal, so valuable to Minnesotans and 
to all humanity, can be reactivated in the 
near future. 

8. Lastly, we reaffirm our stand against all 
nuclear testing and propose instead, uni- 
versal disarmament, universal law and a 
stronger emphasis on the study and prac- 
tice of the nonviolent approach, with all 
that this implies, toward resolving the dif- 
ferences and problems between nations and 
peoples. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 451. An act to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, with respect to the payment of com- 
pensation in cases where third persons are 
liable (Rept. No. 428). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. Res. 135. Resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a special committee to at- 
tend the flag-raising ceremonies at Juneau, 
Alaska, on July 4, 1959; and 

S. Res. 137. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 7523. An act to provide a l-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates (Rept. 
No. 427). 


REPORTING BY THE SENATE OF DE- 
TAILED INFORMATION ON ITS 
PAYROLLS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
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an original resolution (S. Res. 139) to 
provide for the reporting by the Senate 
of detailed information on its payrolls, 
and submitted a report (No. 429) there- 
on; which resolution was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, (a) That the Secretary of the 
Senate shall set forth in his statement of 
receipts and expenditures of the Senate for 
the fiscal year July 1. 1959-June 30, 1960, 
and in each subsequent report (required 
under secs. 60, 61, and 63 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States), the name, 
title, and specific amount paid to each per- 
son employed by the Senate during the 
period covered by each such report. 

(b) Commencing with the period July 1, 
1959-September 30, 1959, and for each quar- 
terly period thereafter, the Secretary of the 
Senate shall compile and make available to 
the public on a quarterly basis the informa- 
tion specified in subsection (a) above. 
Such quarterly reports shall be made not 
later than 60 days following the close of 
each quarterly period. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, RELATING TO 
FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE IN- 
SURANCE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I report favorably 
the bill (S. 107) to amend title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating 
to Federal ship mortgage insurance, in 
order to include floating drydocks un- 
der the definition of the term vessel“ 
in such title, and I submit a report (No. 
430) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the minority views, 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Washing- 
ton, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of 
nominations was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and forty-six postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2241. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide funds for 
educational purposes by providing in- 
creased incentives for private giving through 
the allowance of a tax credit for charitable 
contributions to institutions of higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2242. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Wr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 2243, A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Feffer & Sons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Keattnc, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CHURCH, 
and Mr. KuUCHEL): 

S. 2244. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to promote the welfare of the 
Indian tribes by making available to them 
surplus personal property; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2245. A bill for the relief of Wong Sai 
Shun; 

S. 2246. A bill for the relief of Wong Sai 
Kwong; and 

S. 2247. A bill for the relief of Wong Gim 
Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON by request): 

S. 2248. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; 

S. 2249. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to order natural gas companies to 
increase rates where necessary to correct 
undue discrimination; 

S. 2250. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2251. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to suspend changes in rate sched- 
ules covering sales for resale for industrial 
use only; 

S. 2252. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to confer upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission authority to exercise control over 
the allocation of the available supply of 
natural gas moving in interstate commerce 
during periods of shortage or when required 
for national defense; 

S. 2253. A bill to amend section 7(b) of the 
Natural Gas Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 2254. A bill to amend section 7(c) of 
the Natural Gas Act, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2255. A bill to amend section 7(f) of 
the Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2256. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to prescribe safety requirements for 
natural gas companies; 

S. 2257, A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the interconnection of 
facilities for the transportation of natural 
gas; 

S. 2258. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the issu- 
ance of securities; 

S. 2259. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2260. A bill to amend section 15 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2261. A bill to establish certain provi- 
sions with respect to the terms of office of 
the members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; 

S. 2262. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
Federal Power Act; 

S. 2263. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to exempt small hydro- 
electric projects from certain of the licensing 
provisions of the Federal Power Act; 

S. 2264. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act to prohibit abandonment of facilities 
and service without the consent of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; 

S. 2265. A bill to amend section 205 of the 
Federal Power Act; and 

S. 2266. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act with respect to intervention in Federal 
Power Commission proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2267. A bill for the relief of George 
Kazuso Tohinaka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2268. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds title to certain land in trust 
for the White Mountain Apache Tribe, 
Arizona; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 2269. A bill to incorporate the U.S. Civil 
Defense Council; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING (by request): 

S. 2270. A bill to improve the administra- 
tion of transfers of certain real property for 
wildlife or other purposes by repealing the 
act of May 19, 1948, and incorporating the 
essential provisions thereof in the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2271. A bill for the relief of Pinelopi 
Yorgiadis and Dimitri Yorgiadis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2272. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Lois G. Eagleton; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. WILIA s of New 
Jersey, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) : 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out a poul- 
try diversion program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mecanrur when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. NEUBERGER submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 138) favoring the appoint- 
ment of career diplomats as ambassadors 
and ministers to head U.S. missions in 
foreign countries, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. NEUBERGER, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 139) to 
provide for the reporting by the Senate 
of detailed information on its payrolls, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HENNINGS, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 


DEVELOPMENT OF DEICING SYS- 
TEMS FOR GREAT LAKES REGION 
AND ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
aimed at laying the foundation for de- 
velopment of a deicing program for the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 


June 24 


The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Corps of Engineers to: First, 
make a complete investigation and study 
of the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of deicing systems; second, review 
the applicability of deicing methods de- 
veloped by private concerns or Govern- 
ments in the United States and abroad, 
to the Seaway and Great Lakes region; 
third, review data, information, reports, 
surveys, or other information developed 
either by Government or private enter- 
prise, relative to the establishment of a 
deicing system; fourth, make a compara- 
tive study of the conditions and prob- 
lems between areas now successfully 
utilizing deicing methods and the north- 
ern U.S. ports and waterways; fifth, 
prepare an evaluation of the feasibility, 
practicability, and cost of applying such 
systems to the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence area. 

The report should be completed and 
made available to the President and the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1961, 
together with such recommendations or 
legislative or administrative action as 
may be deemed advisable. 

We recognize that “cracking the ice 
barrier” is a necessarily long-range proj- 
ect. However, the fact that deicing sys- 
tems have proved successful in harbors— 
normally icebound through the winter— 
in Canada, and elsewhere in the world, 
I believe, is sufficient evidence that ef- 
forts to combat our old foe winter ice“ 
in the Great Lakes region holds promise 
for the future. 

NEEDED: A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 


The methods of deicing systems that 
have been developed include the bub- 
ble” system, an underwater piping sys- 
tem in which compressed air moves 
through tiny holes to the surface melt- 
ing the ice, various types of electric 
heaters, the use of chemicals to melt 
ice, underground explosives, and other 
methods. 

The study would also require a com- 
prehensive review, and correlation of 
such factors as: water thermal condi- 
tions, geography, prevailing weather 
conditions, and other factors. 

Initially, the program may well be ap- 
plicable to only fringe areas around the 
Lakes, enabling ports and harbors nor- 
mally icebouud to stay open longer into 
the winter season, rather than directly 
to the Seaway itself. 

However, there is sufficient promise 
in this field, I believe, to justify carry- 
ing out a comprehensive study which, at 
a future date, may well result in sub- 
stantially extending the shipping sea- 
son, and, eventually, providing for all- 
year-round commerce. 

To enable Senators who wish to join 
as cosponsors to have that opportunity, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 1 week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of the bill printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 


Without 
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The bill (S. 2242) to provide for an 
investigation and study of means of 
making the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway available for naviga- 
tion during the entire year, introduced 
by Mr. Winey, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
view of the fact that the winter ice block- 
ade of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is one of the most serious obstacles 
to the economic advancement of our coun- 
try, particularly the midwestern United 
States, and thereby presents a hindrance to 
our national defense, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
shall make a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the waterway deicing sys- 
tems, including a review of any previous 
pertinent reports by the Department of the 
Army, any available information from any 
of the other departments of the Govern- 
ment, and waterway deicing methods in 
use by private concerns and foreign gov- 
ernments, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the practicability, means, and economic 
justification for providing year-round navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes (including con- 
necting channels and harbors) and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway by eliminating ice condi- 
tions to the extent necessary. The Chief 
of Engineers may submit such interim re- 
ports to the President and the Congress 
with respect to such investigation and 
study at such time or times as he deems 
advisable, and shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, his final report of the results 
of such investigation and study, together 
with his recommendations, including his 
recommendations for such legislation and 
administrative actions as he may deem ad- 
visable. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FOR INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Murray, 
KEATING, BIBLE, ANDERSON, CHURCH, and 
Kucuet, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, This bill 
would make available to Indian tribes 
surplus personal property, thus promot- 
ing their welfare. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Record immediately following these re- 
marks, and that it lie on the table until 
Monday, June 29, so that other Senators 
who may wish to do so can be listed as 
cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the 
table, as requested by the Senator from 
Arizo: 


na. 

The bill (S. 2244) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to promote 
the welfare of the Indian tribes by mak- 
ing available to them surplus personal 
property, introduced by Mr. GOLDWATER 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
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to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 203 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, is further amended by adding to 
the end thereof the following subsection: 

“(p) Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Administrator is authorized in 
his discretion to donate without cost (ex- 
cept for costs of care and handling) surplus 
personal property (including property cap- 
italized in a working capital or similar fund) 
to any Indian tribe, band, or group under 
Federal supervision: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall first have deter- 
mined that such property is needed by such 
tribe, band, or group for an approved pro- 
gram, and that tribal funds cannot reason- 
ably be made available for the acquisition of 
such property.” 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND 
THE FEDERAL POWER AND NAT- 
URAL GAS ACTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a series of 19 bills to amend the 
Federal Power and Natural Gas Acts. 

These proposals are designed to carry 
out the Commission’s legislative recom- 
mendations numbered 2 through 19 as 
set forth in its 38th Annual Report, 1958. 

In submitting drafts of legislation to 
implement its recommendations, the 
Federal Power Commission did not in- 
clude drafts to cover legislative recom- 
mendations numbered 1 and 20, stating, 
“No language to effectuate our recom- 
mendations with respect to the regula- 
tion of independent—natural gas—pro- 
ducers has been prepared, in view of the 
pendency of H.R. 366 and other bills re- 
lating to the same matter” and that no 
language has been submitted with re- 
spect to item 20—annual report, page 
19—relating to compulsory interconnec- 
tions of electric power facilities. This 
item was included in the 1957 and 1958 
annual reports through an editorial in- 
advertence, it having previously been de- 
cided that there is no need for this 
amendment.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp that portion of 
the Federal Power Commission’s last 
annual report entitled “Legislative Rec- 
ommendations” which briefly outlines 
the purpose of these various proposed 
amendments to the Federal Power and 
Natural Gas Acts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the iegislative 
recommendations will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
SON, by request, were received, read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as follows: 

S. 2248. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; 

S. 2249. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to order natural gas companies 
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to increase rates where necessary to correct 
undue discrimination; 

S. 2250. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2251. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to give the Federal Power Commission 
authority to suspend changes in rate sched- 
ules covering sales for resale for industrial 
use only; 

S. 2252. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to confer upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission authority to exercise control over the 
allocation of the available supply of natural 
gas moving in interstate commerce during 
periods of shortage or when required for 
national defense; 

S. 2253. A bill to amend section 7(b) of 
the Natural Gas Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 2254. A bill to amend section 7(c) of 
the Natural Gas Act, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2255. A bill to amend section 7(f) of 
the Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2256. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to prescribe safety requirements for 
natural gas companies; 

S. 2257. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the interconnection of 
facilities for the transportation of natural 
gas; 

S. 2258. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the issuance 
of securities; 

S. 2259. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2260. A bill to amend section 15 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 2261. A bill to establish certain provi- 
sions with respect to the terms of office of 
— members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; 

S. 2262. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
Federal Power Act; 

S. 2263. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to exempt small hydro- 
electric projects from certain of the licensing 
provisions of the Federal Power Act; 

S. 2264. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act to prohibit abandonment of facilities 
and service without the consent of the 
Federal Power Commission; 

S. 2265. A bill to amend section 205 of 
the Federal Power Act; and 

S. 2266. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act with respect to intervention in Federal 
Power Commission proceedings. 


The legislative recommendations pre- 
sented by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 
LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission has recommended to the 
committees of Congress and the Bureau of 
the Budget that both the Federal Power Act 
and the Natural Gas Act be amended in 
various specific respects and renews these 
recommendations at this time. 

These recomendations are those on which 
a majority or more of the Commission are 
in agreement. Individual Commissioners’ 
views on necessary or desirable legislation, 
on which at least a majority do not agree, 
have not been included, since this is the re- 
port of the Commission asa body. Of course, 
the Commission cannot and does not have 
any objection to any Member or Committee of 
the Congress or to the Bureau of the Budget 
requesting individual opinions of the several 
Commissioners. 

1. Natural Gas Act—regulation of inde- 
pendent producers. That the pertinent sec- 
tions of the Natural Gas Act be amended to 
provide for (1) elimination of any require- 
ment for certificates of public convenience 
and necessity for producers of natural gas; 
(2) a standard for pricing or evaluating na- 
tural gas as a commodity which would not 
require use of a rate base or traditional 
utility ratemaking principles, but which 
would enable the Commission to weigh the 
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interests of the consumer in low prices with 
the necessity of providing assurance of future 
gas supplies; (3) elimination of any manda- 
tory requirement for determining and con- 
sidering costs of or revenues from other 
products sometimes obtained in conjunction 
with the production of natural gas includ- 
ing oil and liquid hydrocarbons; (4) the 
same treatment of independent producers 
and pipeline producers with respect to pric- 
ing or evaluating natural gas; (5) elimina- 
tion of clauses in independent producers’ 
contracts of sale to interstate gas transmis- 
sion companies which contain provisions for 
a change of price to the purchaser by reason 
of (a) changes in the price received by the 
purchaser on resale, or (b) the payment or 
offer of payment of different prices by the 
purchaser or other purchasers to the seller 
or to other sellers.* 

2. Rate changes under Natural Gas Act 
and Federal Power Act: That the rate- 
changing procedure of section 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act and section 205 of the 
Federal Power Act be made available to 
companies seeking to change any filed rate 
where the purchaser has not agreed to the 
change.* 

3. Natural Gas Act—sales for resale for 
industrial use only: That section 4(e) of 
the Natural Gas Act be amended so that 
the Commission will have full authority to 
suspend rate schedules covering sales by 
interstate pipeline companies of natural gas 
for resale for industrial use only. This 
would require the deletion of the proviso 
now contained in that section.“ 

4. Natural Gas Act—amendments to sec- 
tion 5(a): That section 5(a) of the Natural 
Gas Act be amended to provide express au- 
thorization for the Commission (1) to in- 
crease interstate pipeline rates where neces- 
sary to correct undue discrimination; and 
(2) to allocate gas among customers of an 
interstate natural gas pipeline company in 
periods of 

5. Natural Gas Sk e amendments 
to section 7(c): That section 7(c) of the 
Natural Gas Act be amended (1) to elimi- 
nate the mandatory hearing requirement, 
substituting in lieu thereof a requirement 
for due notice and opportunity for hearing; 
(2) to provide specifically for control by the 


1Commissioner Connole concurred gen- 
erally but, stated that any legislation must 
permit the Commission to retain its right 
to consider costs and revenue requirements 
where necessary and useful, for to do other- 
wise would risk the prohibition of their con- 
sideration. He stated that if costs could not 
be used, it would restrict consideration to 
the demand for and eliminate consideration 
of the cost of natural gas, thus ignoring an 
essential element of reasonable value. More- 
over, he said, if the Commission were not 
permitted to consider cost, the producing 
industry would be deprived of a constitu- 
tional protection against confiscation which 
all other natural gas companies enjoy. 

H.R. 8525, 85th Cong. (Harris bill), dis- 
eussed in the Commission’s 37th Annual 
Report (1957), p. 17, would effectuate the 
legislative recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on this subject. 

2 No bills to effect this recommendation are 
pending in the 85th Cong. 

* Commissioner Hussey did not concur in 
this recommendation. This recommendation 
is contained in sec. 4 of identical bills, H.R. 
3363, H.R. 6478, and H.R. 7232, all pending 
in the 85th Cong. See sec. 1(c) of S. 1880, 
sec. 4 of H.R. 6645, and sec. 4 of H.R. 4943, 
84th Cong., and also eon 7624 and S. 2971, 
83d Cong., discussed the Commission’s 
Thirty-fourth Annual —ͤ— (1954), p. 168. 

No bills to enact this recommendation 
were pending in the 85th Cong., but sec. 
i(d) of S. 1680, 84th Cong., would have 
done so, 
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Commission of the allocation of natural gas 
when for national defense or to 
safeguard the available supply in emergency 
situations; (3) to require by express lan- 
guage a certificate for the construction of 
facilities to be used for the transportation 
of gas in interstate commerce, when the 
person merely constructing the facilities will 
not operate the facilities but will sell or 
lease the facilities to an interstate operator; 
and (4) to enlarge the Commission’s au- 
thority to grant temporary certificates of 
public convenience and necessity in any 
emergency situation where no objection to 
issuance has been filed after due notice has 
been given.® 

6. Natural Gas Act—abandonment of 
service: That section 7(b) of the Natural 
Gas Act be amended (1) to eliminate the 
mandatory requirements for hearing, sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof a requirement for 
due notice and opportunity for hearing; and 
(2) to make it clear that the section applies 
to service as well as to facilities and to cur- 
tailment as well as abandonment of service.* 

7. Natural Gas Act—amendments to sec- 
tion 7(f): That section 7(f) of the Natural 
Gas Act be amended (1) to eliminate the 
service-area provision; and (2) to provide 
for the enlargement of the existing facil- 
ities of an interstate pipeline company to 
serve present customers under such rules 
and conditions as the Commission may pre- 
scribe." 

8. Natural Gas Act—safety regulations: 
That section 7 of the Natural Gas Act be 
amended so as to authorize the Commission 
to prescribe safety regulations with respect 
to the construction and operation of inter- 
state natural gas pipelines." 

9. Natural Gas Act—interventions: That 
the Commission be authorized to refuse to 
admit as a party to a proceeding any person. 
who represents an interest which is ade- 
quately represented by another party. 

10. Federal Power Act—Commissioners’ 
tenure of office: That section 1 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act with respect to terms of 
office of members of the Commission be. 
amended in order to enable the incumbent 
to hold over after the expiration of his term 
to prevent a vacancy occurring in the office.” 

11. Natural Gas Act—amended as to se- 
curity issue regulation: That section 12 of 
the Natural Gas Act be amended so as to 
give the Commission jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the approval of security issues of 
interstate natural gas pipeline companies.” 

12, Natural Gas Act—emergency intercon- 
nections: That a new subsection be added 
to section 7 of the Natural Gas Act giving 


No bills to carry out these recommenda- 
tions were pending in the 85th Cong., but 
sec. 2 (b) and (c) of S. 1880, 84th Cong. 
were designed for that purpose. 

No bills to carry out these proposals are 
pending in the 85th Cong., but sec, 2(a) of 
S. 1880, 84th Cong., would have enacted 
these proposals and that in item 16 infra. 

‘No bills to implement this proposal are 
pending in the 85th Cong., although sec. 
2(e) of S. 1880, 84th Cong., was designed to 
accomplish that purpose. 

*This recommendation would be carried 
out by H.R. 2809, 85th Cong. Sec. 2(e) of 
S. 1880 and H.R. 433, 84th Cong., carried this 
recommendation, See the Commission’s 
33d Annual Report (1953), p. 152, concerning 
bills in earlier Congresses. 

? S, 3862 in the 85th Cong. would enact this 
recommendation. See the Commission's 33d 
Annual Report (1953), p. 151, for prior bills, 
including H.R. 451 in the 83d Cong. 

2 No bills to enact this proposal are pend- 
ing in the 85th Cong., but sec. 3 of S. 1880, 
84th Cong., would have done so. See also 
S. 2746 and H.R. 5306 in the 8ist Cong., dis- 
cussed in sec. XI of the Commission’s 30th 
Annual Report (1950), p. 133. 
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the Commission authority in emergencies, 
similar to that conferred by section 202(c): 
of the Federal Power Act, to require inter- 
state natural gas pipeline companies to in- 
terconnect their facilities with others en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of natural 
gas and to sell or exchange gas with such 
persons, together with authority to prescribe 
the terms, arrangements, and conditions for 
such interconnections and the compensa- 
tion payable therefor. 

13. Natural Gas Act—voluntary intercon- 
nections: That a new subsection be added 
to section 7 of the Natural Gas Act per- 
mitting voluntary interconnections of the 
facilities of interstate natural gas pipline 
companies and their maintenance on a per- 
manent basis for emergency use upon 
authorization by the Commission, and 
under such circumstances, conferring a ju- 
risdictional exemption. Such a provision is 
now contained in section 202(d) of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 

14, Natural Gas Act—comprehensive inves- 
tigatory authority: That section 14(a) of the 
Natural Gas Act be amended so as to give 
to the Commission broad investigatory pow- 
ers with respect to the gas industry similar 
to those now conferred on it with respect 
to the electric industry by section 311 of the 
Federal Power Acta 

15. Natural Gas Act—additional authority 
as to the importation and exportation of 
natural gas: That sections 1(b) and (2) of 
the Natural Gas Act be amended so as to in- 
clude foreign commerce within the coverage 
of the act and define persons engaged in the 
importation and exportation of natural 
gas as “natural gas companies” so far as 
their operations in the United States are 
concerned. 

16. Natural Gas Act—alienation of gas 
reserves: That section 7(b) of the Natural 
Gas Act be amended to require Commission 
approval for the transfer by an interstate 
natural gas pipeline company of natural gas 
reserves where such reserves have constituted 
part of the bases for issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity. 

17. Federal Power Act—exemption of small 
hydroelectric projects: That section .10(1) 
of the Federal Power Act be amended so as 
to authorize the Commission to exempt 
small hydroelectric projects from certain of 
the licensing provisions of the act. This 
would be accomplished by changing the lim- 
itation for exemptiom in the section from 
100 to 2,000 horsepower. 

18. Federal Power Act—abandonment of 
interstate facilities: That a new subsection 
202(g) be added to the Federal Power Act 
requiring Commission approval of the 
abandonment or curtailment of interstate 
electric facilities or service, after opportu- 
nity for hearing. Such amendment would 
be comparable to the authority given to the 
Commission by section 7(b) of the Natural 


“No bills to enact this recommendation 
were pending in the 85th Cong. but sec. 2(e) 
of S. 1880, 84th Cong., would have done so. 

No bills to enact this recommendation 
are pending in the 85th Cong., but sec. 2(e) 
of S. 1880, 84th Cong., would have done so. 

No bills to enact this recommendation 
were pending in the 85th Cong., but sec. 4 of 
S. 1880, 84th Cong., would have done so. 

*. No bills to enact this recommendation 
were pending in the 85th Cong., but sec. I(a) 
and (b) of S. 1880, 84th Cong., would have 
done so. See also sec. 1 of H.R. 6645, 84th 
Cong. (Harris bill vetoed by the President), 
and H.R. 4943 (Staggers) and related bills in 
the 84th Cong. discussed in the Commission's 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report (1955), p. 178. 

No bills to carry out this recommenda- 
tion were pending in the 85th Cong. See 
footnote 22 ante. 

* This recommendation was carried in 
secs. 3, 4, and 5 of H.R. 2438, 85th Cong., and 
was embodied in H.R. 7468, 84th Cong. 
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Gas Act and in conformity with the recom- 
mendations above (item 6) relating to that 
section.” 

19. Federal Power Act—headwater bene- 
fits: That section 10(f) of the Federal Power 
Act be amended so as to require not only 
reimbursement by non-Federal power devel- 
opers for benefits accruing to them from 
upstream facilities constructed by another 
but also to require reimbursement by the 
United States for improvements constructed 
by non-Federal interests.” 

This recommendation is carried in sections 
1 and 2 of H.R. 2438, 85th Cong., discussed 
on page 20 of the Commission's 37th annual 
report. 

20. Federal Power Act—compulsory inter- 
connections: That section 202 of the Federal 
Power Act be amended so as to authorize the 
Commission to compel the interconnection 
and coordination of electric power facilities 
of interstate public utilities duly found ap- 
propriate or necessary in the public inter- 
est.” 


INCORPORATION OF THE U.S. CIVIL 
DEFENSE COUNCIL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
McCartHy] I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to federally incorporate 
the U.S. Civil Defense Council. On 
March 5, 1959, a companion bill, H.R. 
5348, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Frank 
THompson and has been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Civil defense at the local level is essen- 
tial if we are to have an effective civil 
defense program capable of realistically 
defending the civilian population against 
an enemy attack. The need for local as 
well as State action was realized in the 
passage of Public Law 85-606 which set 
up the program of Federal matching con- 
tributions for State and local civil de- 
fense units. The defense of the Nation 
became the joint responsibility of the 
Federal Government and the States, with 
their political subdivisions. The Presi- 
dent’s proposed $12 million appropria- 
tion to assist State and local civil defense 
agencies in meeting personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses as presented in the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
1960 also indicates the necessity of sup- 
porting action on the local level. 

This bill which I am introducing is 
consistent with previous legislation and 
policy for it is another way of granting 
recognition of the importance of local 
civil defense programs, As long as we 
are faced with the dilemma of destruc- 


1t No bills to enact this proposed amend- 
ment are pending in the 85th Cong. 

Commissioner Connole stated that this 
recommendation would require a change in 
congressional policy toward federally con- 
structed projects as presently expressed in 
the Federal Power Act. He said he was con- 
vinced that the Commission had no right as 
an agency of the Congress to recommend a 
change in such policy unless it had persua- 
sive facts or reasons at its disposal not avail- 
able to the Congress. He stated that since 
none had been brought to his attention, he 
felt the Commission had no jurisdiction to 
make this recommendation. 

„No bills to effect this proposal were 
pending in the 85th Cong. 
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tion or survival in a thermonuclear holo- 
caust I believe the Government should 
make every attempt to encourage men 
who dedicate themselves unselfishly to 
the national cause of civil defense. 

At present the U.S. Civil Defense 
Council is a nonprofit corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Ohio. It consists of city and county di- 
rectors, administrators, coordinators, 
plant protection chiefs, and so forth, in 
target and support areas and major in- 
dustrial plants. These men have united 
in an effort to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of residents and employees against 
enemy action or natural disaster. The 
wide range of experiences possessed by 
the members of the council enables this 
organization to collect, evaluate and 
disseminate a great deal of valuable in- 
formation. Granting a Federal charter 
to the U.S. Civil Defense Council would 
aid this corporation in expanding its 
present services. 

The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has endorsed the objectives 
of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2269) to incorporate the 
U.S. Civil Defense Council, introduced 
by Mr. Humpurey (for himself and Mr. 
McCartHy), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF TRANSFERS OF CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY FOR WILDLIFE 
AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to improve the adminis- 
tration of transfers of real property for 
wildlife or other purposes. 

This bill is being introduced at the re- 
quest of the Administrator of General 
Services as a part of the legislative pro- 
gram of the General Services Adminis- 
tration for 1959. 

The purpose and outline of the provi- 
sions of the bill are contained in a letter 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
under date of June 3, 1959, by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, which 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from Mr. Floete 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2270) to improve the ad- 
ministration of transfers of certain real 
property for wildlife or other purposes 
by repealing the act of May 19, 1948, and 
incorporating the essential provisions 
thereof in the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. GRUENING, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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The letter presented by Mr. GruENING 
is as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith for referral to the appropri- 
ate committee, a draft bill prepared by this 
agency, “To improve the administration of 
transfers of certain real property for wildlife 
or other purposes by repealing the act of May 
19, 1948 and incorporating the essential pro- 
visions thereof in the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 

This proposal is a part of the legislative 
program of the General Services Administra- 
tion for 1959. 

The act of May 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 240, ch. 
310), hereinafter referred to as Public Law 
537, authorizes the transfer of real property, 
which is under the jurisdiction or control of 
a Federal agency and no longer required by 
such agency, to States, without reimburse- 
ment, for the conservation of wildlife other 
than migratory birds, and to the Department 
of the Interior, without transfer of funds, for 
carrying out the national migratory bird 
mangement program, provided that such 
property can be utilized for wildlife conser- 
vation purposes; that it is chiefly valuable 
for such purposes; and that it is available for 
transfer. Such transfers to other than the 
United States are subject to the reservation 
by the United States of all oil, gas, and min- 
eral rights; and, in the event the property is 
no longer used for the purpose intended or is 
needed for national defense purposes, title 
thereto shall revert to the United States. 

The primary reason for the proposal to 
repeal Public Law 537 and incorporate its 
essential provisions in the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, is to bring disposals of property for 
wildlife purposes under the general disposal 
authority of the latter Act. Such consolida- 
tion will permit the application of appropri- 
ate concomitant authority in the latter act, 
as well as the application of general agency 
regulations issued thereunder to wildlife 
property transfers. The result will be a more 
simplified, economical, and efficient disposal 
operation for this particular category of sur- 
plus real property. 

Public Law 537 requires clarification in 
many other respects, as indicated below: 

(1) The act does not specify who is to de- 
termine that a property can be utilized for 
wildlife conservation purposes. It is pro- 
posed that the Secretary of the Interior make 
this determination inasmuch as the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior is cognizant of the requirements in 
this area and has working relationships with 
the State agencies exercising administration 
over wildlife resources. 

(2) The act does not specify who is to 
determine that a property is chiefly valuable 
for wildlife purposes. The Administrator of 
General Services, as the Government official 
charged with the responsibility and author- 
ity for disposal of surplus real property of 
all classifications, is best qualified to deter- 
mine the chief value of property for any 
particular purpose, including use for wildlife 
purposes. 

Public Law 537 requires a determination 
by the Administrator of General Services (as 
successor to the War Assets Administrator) 
that the property is “available” for use for 
wildlife purposes. Such determination is 
not necessary since property no longer re- 
quired by a Federal agency having jurisdic- 
tion or control of that property is first 
screened as excess property by GSA, becomes 
surplus property if there is no requirement 
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for it by another Federal agency and, there- 
fore, is available for wildlife conservation 
and other purposes at the time disposal 
action is taken. 

In the absence of clear delineation of au- 
thority, past disposals under Public Law 537 
have been accomplished in accordance with 
the procedures recommended above and have 
presented no problems. 

Subsection (2) of section 203(p), a part of 
the proposed amendment to the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, includes all of the reser- 
vations and conditions appearing in Public 
Law 537, together with appropriate amend- 
ments and additions thereto which permit a 
greater safeguard of the interests of the 
United States. For example, it is felt advis- 
able to reserve to the United States oil, gas, 
and mineral rights in the transferred realty 
only when the Administrator of General 
Services determines that such reservations 
are in the interest of the Government. It is 
also felt advisable that such reservations 
should not be carried on Government records 
as assets when, in fact, their productive po- 
tential is negligible. 

Once disposal action has been taken by 
GSA, it is essential that the reservations or 
restrictions imposed on the transferee be 
policed to enforce compliance therewith. 
Public Law 537 is silent on who would ac- 
complish this. Since the Pish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, 
for the reasons stated above, has the primary 
continuing interest in such wildlife property, 
the enclosed draft bill would amend subsec- 
tion (C) of section 203(k)(2) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to require that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior enforce compliance with, 
as well as reform, correct or amend and 
grant releases from the terms, conditions, 
reservations and restrictions contained in 
such transfers. 

With the incorporation of the substantive 
provisions of Public Law 537 into th: Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, efficient administration 
thereof requires that the publication require- 
ment of section 2 of Public Law 537 be dis- 
pensed with and that the reporting require- 
ments of section 3 of Public Law 537 be 
superseded by the GSA reporting require- 
ments for all surplus property disposals. 

The enactment of this legislation would 
not increase the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

For these reasons, prompt and favorable 
consideration of the enclosed draft bill is 
recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLonrx. 
Administrator. 


POULTRY DIVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tat- 
MADGE], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a joint resolution directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take specific 
steps to deal with the present emergency 
of the Nation’s egg and poultry pro- 
ducers. 

This joint resolution is similar to 
others introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, 
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The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use the authority and funds already pro- 
vided by Congress for such an emergency 
as this. It would require a poultry di- 
version program, designed to remove by 
a purchase plan up to 5 percent of the 
laying hens. The hens so acquired 
would be processed for use in the school 
lunch and other domestic donation pro- 
grams, as well as in the export program 
and other commercial outlets. 

This is a temporary measure to alle- 
viate the crisis which has hit the egg and 
poultry market. It is not designed as a 
permanent program. 

The laying flocks this year have aver- 
aged only about 3 percent higher than 
a year ago. The rate of laying is also 
up slightly. Consequently there has 
been a moderate overproduction, but this 
has resulted in a disastrous drop in 
prices. It is estimated that the pur- 
chase of some 15 million laying hens 
would return the supply and demand 
ratio to that of a year ago, with a con- 
sequent increase to farmers of prices 
closer to parity. The joint resolution 
permits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
require producers not to replace the hens 
sold for a period of up to 6 months. 

No appropriation is required nor is 
any change in basic farm legislation 
necessary. I understand that the carry- 
over of section 32 funds will be approx- 
imately $300 million this year, and $246 
million additional will be available from 
customs receipts. After allowing for 
committed expenditures, this still leaves 
in excess of $500 million to be used. 

Hens in the Minnesota markets have 
been selling for several weeks at from 5 
to 7 cents per pound. Both out of jus- 
tice to the farmer and in order to make 
the diversion program effective, the Sec- 
retary should offer around 15 cents per 
pound, certainly no less than 12 cents. 
Sixty million pounds at 15 cents per 
pound would require an expenditure of 
$9 million, and at 12 cents per pound, a 
little over $7 million. The costs of proc- 
essing would be added to this amount, 
but of course the value of the product 
would offset a good share of the expense. 

Mr. President, it is hard for us to ap- 
preciate the extent of the disaster which 
has hit the egg producers. The prices 
for eggs are averaging the lowest level 
since 1941, and when measured by the 
ratio of the cost of feed to the price of 
eggs the price is the lowest since 1937. 
The parity price for eggs in May was 
estimated at 47 cents per dozen. The 
prices paid for grade A eggs in Minne- 
sota for the last several months have 
been 18 to 21 cents per dozen, with me- 
dium eggs at from 13 cents to 16 cents per 
dozen. This means that eggs have been 
around 40 percent of parity. 

We have only to think back to com- 
parable prices in 1941 to recognize the 
nature of the crisis faced by the nearly 
2 million farmers who are engaged in 
egg production. In mid-June, 1941, No. 1 
yellow corn was selling for 75 cents a 
bushel; today it is at $1.32 a bushel. The 
new Ford four-door sedan was adver- 
tised at $740 in 1941; today a compara- 
ble model is over $2,000, though of course 


the 1959 model is a better car. 
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Steel 
workers were averaging 94 cents per 
hour in 1941; today they are getting 
$3.06 per hour. But the price of eggs 
today is the same as in 1941, 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that an extraordinary 
measure such as the proposed joint reso- 
lution is justified. We have waited 4 
months for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use the appropriations and discretion- 
ary powers given to him by Congress. I 
believe that it is the responsibility of 
Congress to step in now and direct the 
Secretary specifically to adopt measures 
to provide emergency assistance to a seg- 
ment of American agriculture in desper- 
ate need. 

Senators are familiar with Mr. Ben- 
son’s frequent assertions that he favors 
price supports, at least to prevent dis- 
aster to the farm producing plant.” Mr. 
President, it does not seem out of order 
to suggest that 1941 prices in the 1959 
economy is a disaster that 40 percent of 
parity is a disaster. 

I regret that the Secretary has chosen 
not to use his authority in a way suited 
to the size of the problem. I have writ- 
ten and called his office several times, 
Other Senators have done likewise. 
Special hearings of the Committee on 
Agricultue of the other body have been 
held and the Secretary has been for- 
mally requested to intervene. All these 
requests have failed to bring any de- 
cisive cr effective action. 

I had arranged with an officer of the 
Minnesota Poultry Hatchery Association 
to bring a delegation to Washington to 
testify at hearings. He wrote. shortly 
before the date set saying they could not 
come, because “most of the organizations 
of which I am affiliated with are so short 
of money that we actually have not 
enough to send someone to Washing- 
ton.” He did endorse the plan of poultry 
diversion thrcugh the purchase of hens, 
stating: 

Your request or recommendation of pur- 
chasing hens is of tremendous importance. 


I am assured by mail and calls that 
there is strong support for this emer- 
gency measure, 

The reasons why the egg and poultry 
producers are in this crisis are clear, I 
believe. In this connection I should like 
to quote from a speech delivered by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson at the Poul- 
try Festival of the Pennsylvania State 
Poultry Federation, Hershey, Pa., August 
25,1956. Mr. Benson stated: 

We have always before us such contracts 
as the inspiring example of your poultry in- 


dustry versus the sad plight of the so-called 
basic crops. 

You are free, expanding and progressive. 
They have had rigid price supports and have 
become surplus, depressed and production- 
controlled. Their problems have gotten 
worse and not better. 

Your future 


The egg and poultry producers 


may ke interpreted anywhere in the range 
from encouraging to inspiring. Until their 
production and market can be brought back 
into balance, their outlook is discouraging 
and bleak, 
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There is no need to dwell on the fact 
that Secretary Benson has been’ proven 
wrong again. The joint resolution which 
Lhave introduced today is not a partisan 
proposal to take political advantage of a 
discredited position. The issue is the 
welfare of a sizable number of Ameri- 
can farmers who are in great need of 
temporary assistance. 

Iask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may lie on the table until 
Friday, June 26, to enable any Senators 
who may wish to joint as sponsors of the 
joint resolution to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 112) 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out a poultry diversion program, 
introduced by Mr. McCartuy (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
ee Committee on Agriculture and For 
estry. 


CAREER MINISTERS, MINIMUM 
LANGUAGE AND INFORMATION 
STANDARDS ESSENTIAL 10 
PROPER CONDUCT OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
recently the able Washington syndicated 
columnist, Marquis Childs, wrote: 

What does it take to be an ambassador? 
The cynical answer is a Judicious compound 
of money and political influence. 


Today I submit, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a resolution designed to encourage 
the elimination of these two factors as 
qualifications for appointment to serve 
as Chief of Mission in U.S. diplomatic 
posts overseas. 

My proposal is that the Senate state 
explicitly by resolution that it is the 
policy of this body that missions abroad 
be headed by career diplomats with a 
reasonable knowledge of the language, 
history, culture, economy, and political 
institutions of the country to which they 
are sent—unless it can be demonstrated 
by the President that an appointment 
consistent with this policy is not in the 
best interests of the United States. 

Mr. President, in recent years increas- 
ing public attention has been focused on, 
first, the critical need for trained and 
skilled diplomats to represent our Nation 
in other countries; and second, the 
serious failure on the part of our Govern- 
ment to staff many major diplomatic 
posts with personnel of this caliber. 

POLITICAL PLUM PHILOSOPHY OUTDATED 


Numerous thoughtful students of 
American foreign affairs, including the 
distinguished former chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
and his equally distinguished successor 
to that position, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], have empha- 


sized the crucial nature of these appoint- 


ments in connection with the role of the 
United States as a world leader, and 
Cv——738 
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have urged application of a high stand- 
ard of professional capacity in the selec- 
tion of U.S. ambassadors and ministers. 

In a letter to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles on April 3, 1959, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
pointed out that past practices of grant- 
ing diplomatic appointments as political 
plums can no longer be tolerated in view 
of the heavy responsibilities of the 
United States. He stated: 

It is generally known that Presidents and 
Secretaries of State of both political parties 
have been under pressure from those who 
feel that an ambassadorship is a reward for 
past service or help. In my opinion, we can 
no longer afford to give way to such pressure 
in appointment making. 

APPOINTMENT RESPONSIBILITY DUAL 


In 1952 Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
told the American people: 

We will call to high offices of the Govern- 
ment the best men and women, the ablest 
and most reliable in the land. 


He told the voters that “merit and not 
political reward” would be the criterion 
for filling top governmental posts. 

These were statements of high ideal- 
ism which members of both major politi- 
cal parties in our country would readily 
endorse. However, applications of this 
principle in the field of foreign relations 
since 1953 has been less than uniform. 
The appointment of Maxwell Gluck as 
Ambassador to Ceylon in 1957 empha- 
sized this fact. 

In fairness, it must be recognized that, 
under our Constitution, responsibility 
for major diplomatic appointment is 
dual. The President has the power of 
appointment. The Senate has the pow- 
er of veto. Though a negative force, the 
Senate must share in criticism of the 
record. 

There exists common agreement 
among foreign affairs experts, both in- 
side and outside of government, that 
the interests of the United States are 
best served if major diplomatic posts are 
filled on a nonpartisan basis from the 
ranks of career Foreign Service person- 
nel with knowledge of the primary or 
secondary language and of the culture of 
the country to which they are assigned. 
The advantages are obvious. Paramount 
among them are insurance of handling of 
foreign relations by experts, establish- 
ment of continuity within the State De- 
partment, and maintenance of morale 
among Foreign Service officers. 

STANDARD APPLIED UNILATERALLY 


But while this view is widely held, the 
standard which it implies has been ap- 
plied only unilaterally, and then usually 
as a subordinate argument among a host 
of other objections. I believe that this 
criterion should represent the basic 
minimum qualification and be applied 
to all appointments. Until such a com- 
mon frame of reference is stipulated, we 


shall not only fail to realize the fully 


professional Foreign Service deemed de- 
sirable, but shall do an injustice to fu- 
ture individual ministerial or ambassa- 
dorial appointees who will each face 
different standards of judgment. 


Much attention has been given in the 
past 2 years to the question of language 
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proficiency among those who serve in 
our embassies abroad. It has been 
pointed out that inability on the part of 
our ambassadors and ministers to speak 
the language of the country in which 
they serve decreases their effectiveness 
as U.S. representatives overseas. Some 
of this discussion has exaggerated the 
importance of language facility, ignor- 
ing the fact that extraordinary talents 
for negotiation or special technical 
knowledge may dictate the appointment, 
although language skill is not present. 
However, in general, the vublic debate 
has performed a beneficial service by 
indicating the dangers to American di- 
plomacy which result from inadequate 
attention to this qualification. 


LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY PUSHED 


One of the results of this public re- 
view has been the introduction of legis- 
lation by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
which would express the policy of Con- 
gress that chiefs of mission and Foreign 
Service officers, to the maximum practi- 
cable extent, should have a useful 
knowledge of the principal language or 
dialect of the country in which they 
serve and an understanding of the his- 
tory of that nation. The bill also pro- 
vides for creation of language standards 
for Foreign Service officers, expansion of 
language training programs, and crea- 
tion of incentives to encourage language 
study. 

Today approximately two-thirds of 
the chiefs of mission heading U.S. dip- 
lomatic posts in other countries are 
classified as career personnel. The im- 
pact of this ratio is heightened by the 
fact that noncareer individuals occupy 
many of the most important posts. 

Recently I asked the State Depart- 
ment to furnish me with a report on the 
language proficiency of our chiefs of 
mission. The Department supplied me 
with a list of career officers serving in 
such a capacity and cited their pro- 
ficiency in the primary and secondary 
languages of the post at which they are 
presently stationed. Of the 54 individ- 
uals named, 48 were indicated to have 
at least a limited knowledge of either 
the first or the second language of their 
post. With respect to noncareer ap- 
pointees, the Department informed me 
that it was unable to furnish informa- 
tion as to language ability. This, in and 
of itself, has considerable significance. 

CAREER DIPLOMATS RECORD GOOD 

I think that the degree of language 
proficiency exhibited by career diplo- 
mats, as shown by the State Depart- 
ment’s records is an additional argument 
supporting maintenance of a completely 
professional Foreign Service. If tabula- 
tions were available with respect to 
dilettante diplomats, I am confident that 
the comparison would be glaring in con- 
nection with countries where English is 
not the primary language. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the chart prepared for me by 
the State Department be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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June 24 


There being no objection, the chart was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
Career officers serving as chiefs of mission as of May 1, 1959, and their proficiency in languages pertaining to the country of assignment 


Post 


Afghanistan. 
Argentina... 
Australia. 


Ceylon... Singhalese. 
inn. hinese. 
8 
. As Se AN 
Czechoslovakia, 
adi 


Amharic 
F eae $ 


Spanish. at 
Icelandic.. 


Turkey. 
paß “ot Soviet Socialist Re- 
United Arab Republic 


Primary language of post 


Secondary language of post 


-| Willard L, 


French H. F 


Lester D 
Gerald A. Drew 


allo; 


John Wesley Jones ( 
Vinton Chapin (C 

Homer M, 
-| Charles W. Yost (OM 


Theodore O. Achilles 


Jacob D. Beam (CM. 
GC, Burke Elbri (C 


Russian. 
— 
Russian. 


James S. Moose ( 
= a H. Bon 


English.. 
French German 


Chief of mission 


Henry A. Byroade (FS8O~-1)-_.........-.... 
eanlac (CM)... 
William J. Sebald (OM) 
reeman Matthews (CA) 
Carl W. Strom (OM)... 


William ©, Trimble (CM) 
-| Lampton Berry (CM) 
Everett F. Drumright (FSO-1)__ 
John M. Cabot (OM)... 


John D. Hiekerson (OM) 
Wilson C. Flake (F 80-1) 
-| Ellis 0. Briggs 1 5 


95 


ington, Jr. (OM 
Francis H. Russell (F80-1)__- 
Miss Frances E. Willis (OM). 
Julian F. Harrington (OM) 
Charles E. Bohlen (CM). 


rg 
Ro 


Clifton R. Wharto (Mt. 
Donald R. Heath (C 1). 


0 

2 0005 (also Ambas- 
sador to Une Arab Republic). 

Karl L. Rankin (CM)... 


Proficiency in— 


Secondary lan- 


Primary language 
of post guage of post 


Limited. 
-| Not applicable. 
Do, 
es. 
Not applicable. 
0. 


. Yes, 
Not applicable, 
patient Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
support the Saltonstall-Mansfield pro- 
posal. However, I believe that, coinci- 
dent with efforts to increase language 
proficiency, there should be an attempt 
to raise the level of knowledge of the 
historical development of the country to 
which a diplomat is to be assigned. The 
two areas of study are, of course, so nat- 
urally intertwined as to make one the 
necessary corollary of the other. Full 
congressional backing should be given to 
insuring that adequate attention is giv- 
en to both. 

Mr. President, the proposal which I 
present today is broader than that en- 
compassed in the Saltonstall-Mansfield 
bill. The purpose of the resolution 
which I submit is to prohibit, except in 
unique situations, political appointments 
to major diplomatic positions in U.S. 
missions overseas. Enactment of my 
proposal would provide, first, an ex- 
plicitly stated expression of the sense of 
the Senate that such appointees must 
come from the ranks of career Foreign 
Service personnel and possess minimum 
language and knowledge qualifications, 
and second, a warning to the Chief 
Executive that the burden of justifying 


an appointment not in accordance with 
this policy rests with the President. 
This resolution would, of course, not 
be binding upon the Senate in succeeding 
Congresses. But I believe its adoption 
would establish a precedent which might 
weigh heavily with those who may follow 
us in this body. 
NONCAREER APPOINTEES CONTROVERSIAL 


Mr. President, while there have been 
exceptions—for instance, the nomination 
of Charles Bohlen as Ambassador to 
Russia—controversy in the Senate over 
diplomatic appointments has in the main 
resulted from opposition to selection of 
persons outside the career service. Ap- 
plication of the standard which I pro- 
posa would eliminate this area of con- 

ct. 

My resolution does not attempt to com- 
mit the Senate to an inflexible policy, or 
place a straitjacket on the ability of the 
President to draft into the diplomatic 
service a noncareer individual. It states 
specifically that such a procedure is de- 
sirable if it can be demonstrated to be 
in the best interests of our country. 

I do not believe my proposal is sub- 
ject to valid objection on the grounds 
that certain diplomatic posts must be 


filled by men of wealth, in order that 
the social responsibilities incumbent 
upon the occupant of the position may 
be adequately fulfilled. The simple rem- 
edy to this problem is to increase the 
representation allowance provided to the 
State Department so that there may be 
allotted the particular station funds suf- 
ficient to cover the entertainment costs 
involved. 


WOULD PLACE SENATE ON RECORD 


Mr. President, James Reston of the 
New York Times has performed a valu- 
able service in recent years in bringing 
to public attention the failure of the 
United States to head its major diplo- 
matic posts overseas with the best avail- 
able men and women. 

In his dispatches to the Times, Mr. 
Reston has pointed out with great clarity 
the consequences of continual refusal to 
face up to this problem in a consistent 
and across-the-board fashion. I ask 
unanimous consent that two of his col- 
umns on this subject be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, the consent of the Sen- 
ate is granted or withheld on nu- 
merous individual appointments to diplo- 
matic posts each session. But the Sen- 
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ate’s advice is usually offered only 
after the fact. This resolution offers an 
opportunity to place the Senate on 
record in support of a trained diplomatic 
corps able at all levels to meet the chal- 
lenge in the field of international rela- 
tions which faces our Nation today. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
my resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution and articles will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 138) submitted 
by Mr. NEUBERGER, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That it is the policy of the 
Senate that ambassadors and ministers ap- 
pointed to head U.S. missions in foreign 
countries shall be career diplomats and shall 
have, to the maximum practicable extent, a 
useful knowledge of the principal language 
or dialect of the country in which they are 
to serve, and knowledge and understanding 
of the history, the culture, the economic, and 
political institutions, and the interests of 
such country and its people; except that 
this policy shall not be construed to pre- 
clude the appointment of any such ambas- 
sador or minister in case such appointment 
is clearly demonstrated to be in the best 
interests of the United States. 


The articles presented by Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER are as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1957] 


Tse Envoy AND His Girrs—A View THAT 
ADMINISTRATION'S PRACTICE DOESN'T FOLLOW 
Irs PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, August 5.—Secretary of State 
Dulles rushed to the defense of Maxwell H. 
Gluck, the new U.S. Ambassador to Ceylon 
today, but the controversy over the adminis- 
tration's ambassadorial appointments con- 
tinues. 

The reason for this is that the question has 
been allowed to get away from the principle 
of executive appointment laid down by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower himself in the 1952 cam- 
paign. 

In that campaign, one of General Eisen- 
hower’s most effective arguments was that 
he stood for merit in Government jobs, re- 
gardless of partisan considerations. 

It is a new world, he asserted, in which old 
habits of political reward are no longer justi- 
fied. He seemed then, indeed, to stand above 
party, and this appealed wherever he went to 
the independent “plague on both your 
houses” attitude of the electorate. 

“We will call to the high offices of the 
Government,” he said all over the country, 
“the best men and women, the ablest and 
most reliable in the land.” 

This was his principle, and the general 
feeling here in a period of lively diplomatic 
activity is that it is the correct principle to 
apply in the Gluck case, 


HAVE THEY OBSERVED THE PRINCIPLE? 


The issue is not whether the Eisenhower 
administration is being more political in its 
ambassadorial appointments than the Demo- 
crats, or whether these jobs should be given 
to the top career men in the Foreign Service, 
but whether the appointments have met the 
President’s principle of appointing the best 
man available, regardless of party, wealth, 
or foreign service record. 

Mr. Dulles made the points today that Mr. 
Gluck was a man of integrity, that a man’s 
campaign contributions were “by no means 
a determining or important factor in our 
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appointments,” and that some Democrats 
had been appointed to important posts. 

Nobody has questioned Mr. Gluck’s integ- 
rity. As a matter of fact, in this whole con- 
troversy he has come nearer to the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, even 
when the truth hurts, than anybody else. 
He admitted he didn’t know the name of the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, or the name of the 
U.S. Ambassador to India, or how to pro- 
nounce Nehru. Nobody has been that frank 
in Washington since Harry S. Truman wrote 
to Paul Hume, the music critic of the Wash- 
ington Post. 


DON’T SPEAK THE LANGUAGE 


The question remains, however, whether 
the appointments, including the Gluck ap- 
pointment, have met the President’s own 
test. Among the factors in this are the fol- 
lowing: 

In the non-English-speaking North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization countries, the 
Eisenhower appointees do not speak the lan- 
guage of the country in France, Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway and Tur- 
key. 
In the whole of the Arab-speaking world, 
where the prestige and interests of the 
United States are now deeply involved, only 
three U.S. Ambassadors speak Arabic. They 
are Raymond Hare in Egypt, George Wads- 
worth in Saudi Arabia, and James S. Moose 
in Syria—all Foreign Service officers. 

Llewelyn E. Thompson, Jr., the new Am- 
bassador in the Soviet Union, is the only 
U.S. head of mission appointed by the 
President to a Communist country who 
speaks the language of the country to which 
he was assigned. 

In Asia, the U.S. Ambassadors do not speak 
the language of Japan, Nationalist China, 
Korea, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Indo- 
nesia, or the Philippines. 

This does not mean that these were all 
bad appointments. Many of them were ex- 
cellent, regardless of the language difficulty, 
but it is an indication that the principles of 
the best man available has not always been 
followed. 


PROBLEM OF ALLOWANCES 


The President, for example, has said pub- 
licly in response to questions that the Con- 
gress should make available representation 
allowances so that he does not have to 
choose ambassadors for expensive posts from 
the limited ranks of those who have suffi- 
cient money to meet the social obligations 
of posts in London, Paris, and elsewhere. 

This was not followed, however, by any 
White House action to carry this principle 
into effect. In short, as most observers here 
see it, the administration has pronounced 
correct principles on the problems of am- 
bassadorial appointments but has not fol- 
lowed them. 

What has happened here, most well-in- 
formed men believe, is merely that the ad- 
ministration has carried on the pork-barrel 
system as before, with three exceptions: 

1. It has given more posts to Foreign Serv- 
ice officers than to political appointees—53 
to 23. 

2. It has introduced a new system of 
ch: almost all political appointees at 
the end of its first term and appointing 
new ones. 

3. And finally, it has differed from the 
tradition of the past by denying that cam- 
paign contributions are an important factor 
in choosing ambassadors. 

If it had not denied this last practice, 
the Gluck appointment would have been 
merely an amusing 1-day story about an 
honest man getting caught in an ancient 
political game. But because the administra- 
tion has pronounced such noble principles, 
and then departed from them while pro- 

its innocence, the argument is pro- 
longed to nobody’s advantage. 
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{From the New York Times, Feb. 11, 1959] 


FoREIGN Policy OFFICIALS—EISENHOWER, IN 
CONTRAST ro 1952, SEEKS Men WO Can 
FILL Tasks ADEQUATELY 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 10.—President Eis- 
enhower made a comment today that illu- 
strates the change that has gradually de- 
veloped in the selection of top foreign policy 
Officials of the Government. 

He defended at his news conference his 
record of nominating top officials on the 
ground that in every vacancy that occurs, 
we try to find a man that can fill it ade- 
quately.” Political considerations did enter 
into his choices, he said, but these were al- 
ways secondary. Finally, he said that he 
could not give any more time to the super- 
vision of foreign policy matters than he now 
did without neglecting his responsibilities in 
other fields. 

President Eisenhower’s emphasis today on 
adequacy was quite different from the theme 
and tone of the early days of his political 
career in 1952, when he was talking, not 
about getting adequate men, but about get- 
ting the best men in the country to fill these 
jobs, regardless of party affiliation. 

NINETEEN FIFTY-TWO SPEECH RECALLED 

The single standard for filling top execu- 
tive posts, he told the voters in Duluth, 
Minn., a month before his first election, 
“shall be merit and not political reward.” 

Two weeks later he told a rally at Bridge- 
port, Conn., “this problem of bringing peace 
to the world is one that is going to demand 
in Washington the finest people that this 
country affords, men and women of prestige 
in their own region, men and women who in 
their combined selves can command the re- 
spect of, and unite the people of the United 
States behind great programs.” 

This issue is up again because the new 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT of 
Arkansas, charged publicly yesterday that 
some of the President’s ambassadorial ap- 
pointments had “not been up to standard.” 

Coincidentally, Senator FULBRIGHT and 
others have complained that partisan politi- 
cal considerations—specifically a protest 
from the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Meade Alcorn—have 
blocked the appointment of Henry La- 
bouisse as director of the International Co- 
operation Administration. 


ALCORN PROTESTED 


The Acting Secretary of State, C. Douglas 
Dillon, recommended Mr. Labouisse as the 
best man for the job, but Mr. Alcorn op- 
posed him on the ground that he registered 
as a Democrat in 1941. 

This is one of those conflicts that might 
be settled by a little quiet consultation 
between the President and the Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, but it could cause 
considerable trouble in the last 2 years of 
the Eisenhower administration if it is not 
resolved. 

The President and the Senate share re- 
sponsibility for appointing ambassadors 
and other top executive officials. The Dem- 
ocrats, with a 64-34 majority in the Senate, 
have the power to block the President’s 
appointments, and some them, particularly 
Senator FULBRIGHT’s colleagues on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, are in a mood to 
do so if they think the President has re- 
versed his 1952 principal of “merit and not 
political reward.” 

The President is in a difficult position in 
the Labouisse case. The mutual security 
program, administered by ICA under the 
State Department, is the President’s favor- 
ite overseas program. He defended it again 
today. 

ALLOWED EARLIER BLACKBALL 

But he permitted Mr. Alcorn to blackball 

Mr. Labouisse last year for the deputy di- 
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rectorship of the ICA, and he is now seek- 
ing the support of a reluctant Congress 
for another mutual security appropriation 
while seeming to be indifferent about his 
own State Department’s second attempt to 
appoint Mr. Labouisse this time to the 
directorshi 


As a er of fact, there is a basis for 

understanding and compromise in this field. 
The President complained today that he 
could not appoint anybody but rich men to 
major ambassadorships because Government 
allowances for these posts were not high 
enough, 
It is widely believed here, however, that the 
President could get the support of Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN in the House, and Senator 
LYNDON JoHNSON in the Senate for adequate 
representation allowances provided he would 
go back to his original principle of appoint- 
ing the best men available, regardless of 
party or financial position. 

At most, this would cost under $5 million 
@ year to provide adequate allowances for 
superior Ambassadors and their aides in Lon- 
don, Paris, Madrid and the other “expensive” 
posts. The main objective of US. policy is 
to deter wars. This is the function of diplo- 
macy and of the so-called bipartisan 
policy of strength, supported by both 
parties but not extended to the selection of 
the men who must administer it. 

The Democrats are not asking for equal 
appointments. They are merely saying that, 
when the President's own officials in the 
State Department select an experienced and 
even ed man for a major job, he 
should not be rejected merely because he 
registered as a Democrat 18 years ago. 

They are also saying that in this day, it is 
not good enough to have American Ambas- 
sadors in Madrid, Paris, Brussels, The Hague, 
Bonn, Copenhagen, Oslo, Ankara, and 
Athens—to mention only a few—who have 
no working knowledge of the language of 
those capitals. 

In short, they are making a fuss, not be- 
cause they oppose the appointments policy 
the President defined in 1952, but because 
they agree with it but do not think he has 
redeemed his promise. 


EXTENSION OF THE EXISTING COR- 
PORATION NORMAL TAX RATE 
AND CERTAIN EXCISE TAX 
RATES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax rate and of certain excise 
tax rates, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 7523, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1451) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 


CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR ADVOCACY 
OF FREEDOM—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 


16, 1959, I was pleased to introduce the 
bill (S. 2188) to provide for the estab- 
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lishment of a Citizens’ Council for Ad- 
vocacy of Freedom. I ask unanimous 
consent to add the name of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
as a cosponsor of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF POWER OF STATES 
TO IMPOSE INCOME TAXES ON 
CERTAIN INCOME—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be added as an additional cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2213) to limit the power of 
the States to impose income taxes on 
income derived exclusively from the con- 
duct of interstate commerce, introduced 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus] (for himself and Mr. KEATING) on 
June 22, 1959, the next time the bill 
is printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY ACT—RECOM- 
MITTAL OF BILL AND REPORT— 
MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, yesterday, 
for and on behalf of the Committee on 
Public Works and its chairman, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], I filed the com- 
mittee report (No. 419) on the bill (H.R. 
3460) to amend the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended, and 
for other purposes. After the delibera- 
tions of the committee, and when the bill 
was ordered reported, requests were 
made by certain Senators that they be 
permitted to have the opportunity to see 
the contents of the report and also to 
be permitted to offer suggestions or 
amendments or disagreeing views. That 
request was agreed to. When the report 
was filed, it was thought by the Senator 
from Oklahoma that the request had 
been complied with. I now find that, by 
error, it was not. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that H.R. 3460, together with the report 
filed yesterday, may be recommitted to 
the committee for further consideration 
by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works may sit in session 
on this matter tomorrow afternoon at 2 
o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RETIRED MILITARY OFFICERS DE- 
FENSE PROCUREMENT ACTIVI- 
TIES ACT OF 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as part of my remarks, Sen- 
ate bill 2228, the retired officers bill, 
which I introduced yesterday, and which 
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is lying on the desk, where it is available 
for additional sponsorship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Senate bill 2228 is as follows: 


S. 2228 


A bill to amend titles 10 and 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to activi- 
ties by retired or former officers of the 
Armed Forces in connection with sales to 
the Government and proceedings, con- 
tracts, claims, gontroversies, or other mat- 
ters relating to activities of the depart- 
ment in which they have served 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Retired Military 
Officers Defense Procurement Activities Act 
of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 15 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the following sentence in 
section 281 thereof: Nothing herein shall be 
construed to allow any retired officer to rep- 
resent any person in the sale of anything to 
the Government through the department in 
whose service he holds a retired status.“; 

(2) inserting therein, immediately after 
section 281 thereof, the following new sec- 
tion: 


“$ 281A. Disqualification of retired officers of 
the Armed Forces. 


“Whoever, being a retired officer of the 
Armed Forces of the United States not on 
active duty— 

“(a) at any time knowingly represents, 
aids, or assists, or acts as agent or attorney 
for, anyone in connection with any proceed- 
ing, contract, claim, controversy, sale, or 
other matter (1) to which the United States 
or any department or agency thereof is a 
party or in which the United States or any 
department or agency thereof is directly or 
indirectly interested, and (2) concerning 
which he had any direct responsibility while 
in active duty status; or 

“(b) within two years after his retirement 
knowingly represents, aids, or assists, or acts 
as an agent or attorney for, anyone in con- 
nection with (1) the sale of anything to the 
Government through the department in 
whose service he holds a retired status, or 
(2) any proceeding, contract, claim, contro- 
versy or other matter to which the United 
States or that department is a party, or in 
which the United States or that department 
is directly or indirectly interested, and which 
relates to any activity of the Department in 
which he holds a retired status— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both, 
except that nothing in this section shall pre- 
vent any officer from taking uncompensated 
action, not inconsistent with the faithful 
performance of his duties, to aid or assist any 
person who is the subject of disciplinary 
proceedings which may result in his removal 
or suspension from a position in Govern- 
ment, or other penalty, or who has been re- 
moved or suspended from such a position, 
to present his defense or to be reinstated or 
restored to duty.”; and 

(3) inserting in section 284 thereof, imme- 
diately before the word “Whoever”, the sub- 
section designation “(a)”, and by adding 
at the end of that section the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Whoever, being a former officer of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, with- 
in one year after his service (including any 
service in a retired status) has ceased, 
knowingly represents, aids, or assists, or acts 
as an agent or attorney for, anyone in con- 
nection with any proceeding, contract, claim, 
controversy, sale, or other matter (1) to 
which the United States or the department 
administering the service in which he for- 
merly served is a party, or in which the 
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United States or that department is directly 
or indirectly interested, and which relates 
to any activity of that department, or (2) 
with regard to which he had any direct re- 
sponsibility while serving in an active duty 
status in that service, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 15 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting therein, immediately after the 
item relating to section 281, the following 
new item: 


“281A, Disqualification of retired officers of 
the Armed Forces.” 


Sec. 3. (a) Title 10 of the United States 
Code is amended by— 

(1) inserting therein, at the end of chap- 
ter 349 thereof, the following new section: 


3640. Pay: retired Regular officers; with- 
held while employed by certain 
contractors. 


“If a retired officer of the Regular Army 
is engaged for himself or others in selling, 
or contracting or negotiating to sell, mili- 
tary supplies, services, or war materials to 
the Department of the Army, he is not en- 
titled to any payment from the United 
States while he is so engaged.“ 

(2) inserting in section 6112(b) of chap- 
ter 559 thereof, immediately after the word 
“supplies”, a comma and the word “serv- 
ices"; 

(3) inserting therein, at the end of chap- 
ter 849 thereof, the following new section: 


“§ 8640. Pay: retired Regular officers; with- 
held while employed by certain 
contractors. 


“If a retired officer of the Regular Air 
Force is engaged for himself or others in 
selling, or contracting or negotiating to sell, 
military supplies, services, or war materials 
to the Department of the Air Force, he is 
not entitled to any payment from the 
United States while he is so engaged.”; and 

(4) inserting therein, at the end of chap- 
ter 137 thereof, the following new section: 


“§ 2315. Ineligible contractors. 


“No purchase of or contract for the pur- 
chase of property or services covered by this 
chapter may be made with any person, firm, 
corporation, concern, or other party who has 
employed any retired officer of the Armed 
Forces of the United States within two 
years after his retirement, or any former 
officer of the Armed Forces of the United 
States within one year after his service (in- 
cluding any service in retired status) has 
ceased, while such retired or former officer 
knowingly represents, aids, or assists, or acts 
as an agent or attorney for, such person, 
firm, corporation, concern, or other party, in 
connection with (1) the sale of anything to 
the Government through the department in 
whose service such retired or former officer 
holds a retired status or served, or (2) any 
proceeding, contract, claim, controversy, or 
other matter in which the United States or 
that department is a party, or in which the 
United States or that department is directly 
or indirectly interested, and which relates 
to any activity of that department, except 
that this provision shall not apply with re- 
spect to the employment of any retired or 
former officer which has commenced before 
the effective date of this section.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 349, title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“3640. Pay: retired Regular officers; with- 
held while employed by certain 
contractors.” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 849, title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 
“8640. Pay: retired Regular officers; with- 

held while employed by certain 
contractors.” 
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(d) The analysis of chapter 137, title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“2316. Ineligible contractors.” 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Interview with Senator HUMPHREY by 
Courtney Sheldon, published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of June 10, 1959. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED PASSPORT LEGISLATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations will hold public hearings 
beginning on Monday, July 13, 1959, at 
10 a.m., in room 4221, New Senate Of- 
fice Building, on passport legislation. 
The following bills are pending before 
the committee: 

First. S. 806, Mr. Humpeurey, for him- 
self, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. Morse, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
and Mr. SYMINGTON, January 29, 1959, to 
protect the travel rights of persons 
owing allegiance to the United States and 
to govern the issuance of passports. 

Second. S. 1973, Mr. Javits, May 19, 
1959, to extend the validity of the pass- 
port to 3 years. 

In addition to these bills, I expect that 
the committee will shortly have before it 
a revised version of my bill, S. 2770, of 
the 85th Congress—previously intro- 
duced on August 13, 1957. 

It is possible also that the administra- 
tion will see fit to present to the Congress 
a bill on the subject of passports. In the 
85th Congress S. 4110, an administra- 
tion bill, was introduced by request on 
July 8, 1958, and hearings were held by 
the committee but action was not com- 
pleted. 

The committee will take such time as 
may be necessary to hear all those who 
wish to be heard on these bills. I should 
think the hearings would last for several 
days. Depending upon the number of 
witnesses who ask to testify, the commit- 
tee reserves the right to limit the time 
available for oral presentations, but 
written statements of reasonable length 
will be received for the record. 


RETIREMENT OF CAPT, WILLIAM 
C. BATY, JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have all known, either personally or by 
reputation, individuals who have served 
their country and their fellow men in 
such a completely unselfish and devoted 
fashion as to be an inspiration to all 
with whom they come in contact. Too 
often, I believe, in the course of our 
pressing duties, these persons pass from 
active service to their country without 
a public acknowledgment of their de- 
voted service. 
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I know of one such officer who is about 
to retire on June 30 from the Navy after 
30 years of service. He is well known 
throughout the naval service, and espe- 
cially among the marines, with whom 
he has spent 21 of his 30 years of serv- 
ice. Capt. William C. Baty, Jr., isa Navy 
medical officer who represents the finest 
traditions of both the Navy and the serv- 
ice which he adopted so early in his 
career, the Marine Corps. 

Captain Baty is completing his last 
tour of duty prior to retirement as Staff 
Medical Officer, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, and as Director of Marine Corps 
Medicine. He will be advanced to the 
rank of rear admiral on retirement be- 
cause he has been twice commended for 
heroism in combat while serving with 
the Marines. 

Bill Baty’s career has been character- 
ized by a selfless devotion to his calling, 
a hearty and willing participation in all 
the affairs of his services and his com- 
munity, and an energetic interest in all 
of the problems of any command in 
which he served. He has been with the 
Marines so long that some marines have 
come to believe that Bill is actually a 
Marine officer who transferred from the 
Navy’s Medical Corps. 

His wide interests appeared early in 
his career as a student at the University 
of Alabama, where he found time to play 
varsity football for 4 years, belong to 
Jasons Arch, Black Friars, and Phi 
Gamma Delta, while pursuing the de- 
manding premedical course in such a 
manner as to secure admission to the 
School of Medicine at George Washing- 
ton University. 

His service in the Navy included duty 
at sea, in various service medical schools, 
and 21 years of duty with the Marine 
Corps. He is recognized as a dedicated 
and able physician and surgeon, Over 
the long period of his service with the 
Marines, he has made great and lasting 
contributions to field medicine in am- 
phibious warfare. With good reason, 
Dr. Baty is widely recognized as one of 
the world’s foremost authorities in the 
medical aspects of amphibious warfare. 

He will be long remembered in the 
Marine Corps and the Navy for his out- 
standing service in combat at Roi-Na- 
mur, Saipan, and Tinian. In these 
bitter battles, Dr. Baty’s untiring and 
selfless efforts to provide prompt treat- 
ment and evacuation of the wounded 
won the deep admiration and high re- 
spect of the marines, who are not easily 
impressed by expected courage in com- 
bat. 

Captain Baty richly deserves the 
Navy's traditional Well done“ from us 
all as he terminates a career that will 
always be an inspiration to all who know 
him, either personally or by reputation. 


PRESERVATION OF THE WILDER- 
NESS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for the 
past 3 years we have been considering 
and refining a bill to establish a wilder- 
ness system in the United States. It will 
be composed of Federal lands under the 
care of the Forest Service and the In- 
terior Department agencies. The lands 
are to be maintained in their natural 
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primeval state for the benefit of living 
generations and generations to come. 
The Great Falls Tribune on June 16 
carried an excellent guest editorial on 
the subject, written by Forrest H. An- 
derson, attorney general of Montana. As 
Mr. Anderson points out, the fishing 
streams have become barren, rivers have 
become muddy, and wild areas denuded 
as the result of population pressures. He 
points out that in Montana tourists are 
our third biggest crop—or industry— 
bringing $92 million to the State in 1957. 
Mr. Anderson argues that wilderness 
preservation is not only good conserva- 
tion but good business, too. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Attorney General 
Anderson’s splendid guest editorial 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PRESERVING WILDERNESS Is VITAL TO MONTANA 


For the past 30 years I have watched with 
growing concern the destruction of one of 
this State’s greatest assets, our wilderness 
and wildlife resources. In a single genera- 
tion, vast areas of primeval forest land have 
yielded to the seemingly inexorable forces 
of civilization. Streams that teemed with 
the world’s best fishing have become barren 
tributaries of equally barren lakes and 
muddy rivers. Wild-fowl and big game that 
abounded in natural preserves a few decades 
ago are rarely seen today on denuded slopes 
and in overhunted thickets. 

All this has happened with a relatively 
small increase in population. It has been 
caused by the proliferation of access roads, 
the improvement of transportation, and the 
ever-mounting demand for the products of 
our fields, forests, and streams. In the im- 
mediate and foreseeable future these inroads 
on our wilderness preserves will be mul- 
tiplied many times by a rapidly increasing 
population. 

The primeval environment of our wilder- 
ness areas must be saved for the recreation, 
physical well-being, education, and perpetua- 
tion of our most important resource: our 
people. These areas provide an indispens- 
able release valve for pressures created by 
population intensification. Montana has a 
peculiarly large stake in wilderness preser- 
vation. We have the finest wilderness areas 
in the nation, with the possible exception 
of those in Alaska, These areas cover only 
about four percent of the State’s land area 
but, acting as a tourist magnet, they support 
our third largest industry, and in 1957 they 
brought $92 million into the State. 

A proposed national wilderness preserva- 
tion act is now before Congress (Senate bill 
1123). It is cosponsored by Senators Mur- 
RAY and MANSFIELD and aims to establish 
the preservation of wilderness in certain 
areas as a national policy. The bill has 
been carefully drawn by western Senators to 
avoid any infringement of rights now held 
by stockgrowers, irrigators, lumbermen, and 
miners, It comprehends multiple practical 
functions for wilderness areas, as well as 
recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation, and historical purposes. 

No country has used up its natural re- 
sources so recklessly, wantonly, and profili- 
gately as has the United States. One of our 
greatest remaining natural resources, our 
wilderness areas, is in imminent danger of 
destruction. We must act quickly and 
surely to save this irreplaceable heritage 
before the fast-fleeting opportunity is gone. 

Forrest H. ANDERSON, 
Attorney General. 
HELENA. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE SHOULD 
COME FIRST 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Mon- 
tana is honored this year by the fact 
that John W. Mahan, an attorney from 
Helena, is commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Mahan is an articulate and ef- 
fective champion of legislation and ap- 
propriations endorsed by the organiza- 
tion which he heads. In his capacity 
as commander in chief of the VFW, Mr. 
Mahan has testified eloquently as to 
the needs of this country’s Military Es- 
tablishment. 


Recently he authored a guest edi- 
torial for the Great Falls Tribune. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial entitled “Our National Defense 
Should Come First,” printed in the 
Record, and I commend it to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Our NATIONAL DEFENSE SHOULD COME First 


The most vital, single problem facing the 
United States today is national defense—na- 
tional survival. The security of our country 
should be the first concern of all Amer- 
icans. Without adequate security, all other 
American values, including representative 
government, individual freedom, social bene- 
fits and economic resources, would be 
jeopardized. As a citizen and as a taxpayer, 
I think we should insist upon intelligent 
economy in Government; but, I oppose 
pinchpenny economy at the expense of the 
security of the United States. 

Today, the problems of national defense 
seem to revolve around a struggle between 
the individual services as opposed to the 
Defense Department. Senate Majority Lead- 
er LYNDON JOHNSON revealed on March 14 
that all of the Joint Chiefs had testified that 
they would prefer more strength than the 
administration had allowed them. Gen. 
Thomas Power, Commander of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command—the free world’s major 
deterrent and retaliatory force has testified 
that Congress will be “risking the whole 
country” if it does not vote more money for 
Atlas ICBM’s and atomic bombers than the 
President has asked for. The U.S. Navy is 
not in an acceptable state of readiness and 
drastic action is needed to “reverse the 
mounting deterioration now in progress” ac- 
cording to a survey of U.S. Navy fleet capa- 
bilities made by a civilian team. Testimony 
released by the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee brought out the fact 
that Gen. Maxwell Taylor and Adm. Arleigh 
Burke both felt this country needed more 
limited-war strength. 

Despite the testimony of these men, 
charged with defending our country’s ram- 
parts, the administration, through the De- 
fense Department, continues to cut our mil- 
itary forces. It is interesting to note that 
the 85th Congress appropriated enough 
money to support an Army of 900,000 and a 
Marine Corps of 200,000. Despite the fact 
that the funds were available, the Defense 
Department saw fit to continue cuts within 
both of these necessary defense groups. 

The question all Americans should be 
asking today is: “Why the great difference 
of opinion between the men charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining the re- 
spective branches of the Armed Forces and 
the Defense Department?” It seems to me 
that the Defense Department has become 
more concerned with dollars than with de- 
fense. This is false economy and endangers 
the life of every citizen. Today, we must 
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maintain the most powerful Military Estab- 
lishment in the world or be guilty of ulti- 
mately risking national suicide. 
Joun W. Manan, 
Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
HELENA, 


ENCROACHMENT OF FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT INTO JURISDICTION OF 
THE STATES 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, some time 
ago, Walter C. Capper, a noted jurist 
and lawyer of Cumberland, Md., wrote 
a book entitled “The New Nationalism,” 
which has been printed by the Daily 
Record Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

In recent months, we have heard a 
great deal of discussion on the Senate 
floor regarding the continual encroach- 
ments being made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into areas long believed to be 
within sole jurisdiction of the States. 

In the introduction to “The New Na- 
tionalism,” Judge Capper states: 

There is no doubt that a strong feeling 
exists among the people generally to the 
effect that they have in recent years been 
deprived of many liberties. They do not 
understand at all why and in what man- 
ner their birthright has been emasculated. 


Judge Capper’s purpose is “to trace 
the source and extinction of these lost 
prerogatives.” 

No doubt, some of my colleagues will 
disagree with the conclusions of this 
book. Others will view the book as a 
worthy contribution to the field of States 
rights. 

Whatever the reaction, however, I 
recommend a reading of this thought- 
provoking treatise to all my colleagues. 


CREDIT UNION DAY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Fri- 
day, June 26, has been set aside as 
Credit Union Day in Congress. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
salute the Federal Credit Union. 

Organized in 1934 under an act of 
Congress, it now has 16,000 credit unions 
in the United States whose 8,200,000 
members have accumulated $2,800 mil- 
lion. Nearly half the active credit 
unions in the United States are oper- 
ating under Federal charter. 

Members save through the organiza- 
tion for a rainy day and they are per- 
mitted to borrow up to $400 on an un- 
secured note. The credit union is more 
than a financial institution. It is also 
a social agency, a personal experience in 
group action designed to better the com- 
munity, and an experiment that demon- 
strates the effectiveness of mutual aid as 
a social concept. 

I extend my felicitations as it goes 
into its 26th year and continues to 
prosper, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MURRAY— 
RESOLUTION BY LEGISLATURE 
OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 


distinguished and able senior Senator 
from Montana has given much of him- 
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self on behalf of the people of the United 
States. Through the years he has 
worked tirelessly on their behalf, most 
often quietly, persistently and effectively, 
without seeking for himself the limelight 
of publicity. 

It is well, therefore, that those efforts 
be, from time to time, rewarded by pub- 
lice expressions of praise and public ac- 
knowledgment of the debt which the 
people of this Nation owe to him for 
his labors on their behalf. 

Such public acknowledgment was re- 
cently given to our highly esteemed col- 
league by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands. Bill No. 952 of the Third Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands gives public 
recognition to the efforts of the senior 
Senator from Montana, Mr. Murray, to 
give concrete expression to our funda- 
mental belief in American democratic 
principles and ideals. I am pleased, 
therefore, to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a certified 
copy of bill No. 952 of the Third Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands which ex- 
presses its appreciation of our gratitude 
to Senator James E. MURRAY. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BILL. 952 
Resolution in appreciation of the efforts of 

Senator James E. Murray in behalf of the 

people of the Virgin Islands, and for other 

purposes 

Whereas the U.S. Senator JAMES MURRAY, 
of Montana, chairman of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Interior, has introduced a bill 
in the Senate of the United States in which 
he proposes the creation of an elective office 
of Resident Commissioner for the Virgin 
Islands to represent these islands in the 
Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas this action on the part of the 
Honorable JaMEs Murray, U.S. Senator from 
Montana, signifies faith in the people of the 
Virgin Islands and their ability to select a 
man from among their number to represent 
them in the Nation's Capital; and 

Whereas this faith in the people is in keep- 
ing with the ideals under which this govern- 
ment was conceived; and 

Whereas we are in a time of world tension 
when the whole concept of government by a 
free people is questioned by Godless com- 
munism; and 

Whereas this courageous action by a recog- 
nized leader in the Congress of the United 
States illustrates a faith in the ordinary citi- 
zen of the United States whether he lives in 
urban New York or Chicago or in the warm 
reaches of the Caribbean; and 

Whereas this action gives the people of the 
Virgin Islands recognition as first-class citi- 
zens of the United States even though they 
are separated by countless leagues of ocean 
from the seat of the U.S. Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, That the people of the Virgin 
Islands U.S. citizens all—do, through their 
legally elected representatives in the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands, warmly con- 
gratulate the senior Senator from Montana 
in the Congress of the United States for this 
courageous action; and be it further 

Resolved, That this legislature go on record 
as petitioning the respective bodies of the 
Congress of the U.S. House of Representatives 
to endorse this bill proposed by Senator 
Murray as an example of courage for the 


free world and pass upon it forthrightly and 
make it law. 
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Thus passed by the Legislature of the Vir- 
gin Islands on May 29, 1959. 

Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 1st day 
of June A.D. 1959. 

WALTER I. M. HODGE, 
President. 
JOHN L. MADURO, 
Legislative Secretary. 


UNIFORMITY OF TREATMENT OF 
PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, Mr. Edward Tomlinson 
is one of the country’s most authorita- 
tive writers on South American affairs. 
In a syndicated article which he wrote, 
which appegred in the Washington Daily 
News of Monday, June 22, 1959, he dis- 
cussed the grave concern of our Govern- 
ment and of private investors over the 
threats of nationalization, expropriation, 
and confiscation of American properties 
in Cuba, Brazil, and other countries to 
the south of us. 

This is the same subject which the 
Senate and the House are now dealing 
with, through committees, by means 
of bills relating to the vested assets prob- 
lems, 

At this time, I merely wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the timely and 
important fact that we cannot. insist 
that other peoples and other govern- 
ments treat property privately owned by 
Americans according to a rule we estab- 
lish for them, if we fail to follow the 
same rule for the vested German and 
Japanese assets. Property, privately 
owned, should be sacred and inviolable. 
The rule to maintain the integrity of 
such property must be applied uniformly 
by us, if we expect it to be observed by 
others. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tomlinson’s article be printed in the 
body of the Recorp, following this brief 
statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STORM OF PROTESTS ARISING: UNITED STATES 
CONCERNED BY LATINS’ CONFISCATION OF 
PROPERTIES 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

There is grave concern among the highest 
Officials here as well as among private in- 
vestors throughout the country, over the 
fate of more than $8 billion worth of 
American-owned properties in Latin 
America. 

Egged on by flaming nationalist politi- 
cians, leftist intellectuals and labor leaders, 
not to mention Communist propagandists 
and agitators, some of the most advanced of 
our sister republics are expropriating lands 
and business firms owned by U.S. citizens, or 
threatening to do so. 

CRY FOR HELP 

Worst of all, this new onslaught on private 
North American investments comes at the 
very time when all the countries are crying 
for economic and financial help, also at a 
time when Uncle Sam, the Government of 
this country, has shown a greater willingness 
to extend it than in many a year. 

The new Cuban revolution land reform, 
which requires every American and other 
foreigner to divest himself of every foot of 
sugarcane and other agricultural land he 
owns, is not the only confiscatory action 
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the Castro regime has taken against our 
people. 

Cuban authorities had already occupied 
the giant American & Foreign Power Plant 
in Havana and intervened the U.S.-owned 
telephone company. Last week the Cuban 
armed forces occupied the big real estate 
holdings on the Isle of Pines belonging to 
Miami real estate developer, Arthur Vining 
Davis and others, who were in the process of 
spending millions for improvements. 


BRAZIL SETUP 


In Brazil, our oldest friend on the South 
American Continent, the state government 
of Rio Grande do Sul, has grabbed the big 
American & Foreign Power Plants in Porto 
Allegre and other cities. Now the Brazilian 
Congress has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate and ascertain the value of all other 
public utilities in the nation, in event of 
expropriation. 

In spite of the tremendous inflow of new 
U.S. capital in the last few years, Mexico is 
still carrying out expropriation proceedings 
against the few U.S. landholdings south of 
the border. Just a few weeks ago it finally 
took over the 400,000-acre Greene cattle 
ranch in the State of Sonora and agreed to 
pay about $4 an acre for it. 


ATTACKS 


Although the governments of several of 
the countries, such as Argentina, Peru, Chile, 
and others, have recently taken steps to 
liberalize their laws so as to induce more 
US. private capital to come in, they are under 
withering attacks from the extremists for 
doing so. 

The fanatical Peronista and Communist 
dominated labor unions of Argentina are 
desperately trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment of President Arturo Frondizi for what 
they call selling out to the imperialist oil 
exploiters of Wall Street. 

The worst thing about all this is the 
tendency of many of these governments to 
confiscate without adequate payment, even 
when they deign to pay at all. The Gover- 
nor of Rio Grande do Sul doesn’t think the 
power company in his state should be paid 
for its plants because it made profits from 
them in the past. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the morning hour been con- 
cluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morn- 
ing hour is not concluded. 

Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 420, House bill 6769. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 6769) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grouentne in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE 
FEDERAL LOCKS AND DAMS— 
INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 402, 
Senate bill 1356. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1356) to 
amend the act authorizing the disposal 
of certain obsolete Federal locks and 
dams in order to increase a certain au- 
thorization in such act relating to dam 
No. 3 on the Big Sandy River, Ky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is on the Calendar Order No. 
403, House bill 5515, a companion bill. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the House bil! in lieu 
of the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 5515) 
to amend the 1956 act authorizing the 
disposal of certain obsolete locks and 
dams on the Big Sandy River, Ky.- 
W. Va., for the purpose of increasing the 
authorization relating to dam No. 3 on 
the Big Sandy River, Ky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, Senate bill 1356 is in- 
definitely postponed. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask permission to insert in the 
Recorp a brief statement concerning the 
purpose of the bill; and I ask that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
may have a like privilege. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to amend sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 996, 84th Congress (70 
Stat. 1062) to increase the authorization 
for expenditure of Federal funds from 
$50,000 to $100,000 for modification of the 
lock and restoration of the dam at lock and 
dam No, 3, on the Big Sandy River, Ky. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Public Law 996 authorized the abandon- 

ment of 28 obsolescent locks and low-head 
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navigation dams on eight streams which are 
no longer being maintained and operated by 
the United States, and to dispose of the fed- 
erally owned property at those sites by con- 
veyance to States, political subdivisions 
thereof, or others, and authorized the ex- 
penditure of such funds as might be neces- 
sary to prepare the structures for abandon- 
ment, 

The canalized waterway on Big Sandy River 
consisted of five locks and dams, with an 
aggregate area of 88 acres owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, and used in connection 
therewith. Section 2 of the act provided that 
in lieu of preparing the lock and dam No. 3, 
on the Big Sandy River for abandonment, 
funds be expended for modification of the 
lock and restoration of the dam, either as a 
movable or fixed-type dam, not to exceed 
$50,000, contingent upon local interests fur- 
nishing such additional funds as may be 
necessary and agreeing to accept the prop- 
erty and take over operation and mainte- 
nance of the structure. 

Lock and dam No. 3 is located on the Big 
Sandy River at mile 26.2 at Louisa, Ky. It 
is a movable wicket-type dam about 18 feet 
high with a lock 52 feet by 158 feet. It was 
completed in 1897. The wickets have been 
down and the dam has been unattended 
since January 5, 1947. The U.S. property 
consists of 15.45 acres. When its operation 
and maintenance was discontinued, the pool 
formed by this movable dam was no longer 
maintained. As a result, the water supply 
for the city of Louisa, county seat of Law- 
rence County, Ky., and surrounding area, is 
extremely restricted, particularly during the 
summer months. This lack of an adequate 
water supply has sharply curtatled existing 
industrial activities, and hampered the com- 
mercial growth and expansion of this com- 
munity, which is in an economically dis- 
tressed area. 

The citizens of Fort Gay, W. Va., and 
Louisa, Ky., are desirous of restoring the dam 
to create a reservoir to serve for water sup- 
ply and recreational purposes. The esti- 
mated cost of restoration of this dam at 
the time Public Law 996 was enacted was 
850,000. The cost cf such modification and 
restoration is presently estimated at $90,000, 
the actual cost being dependent on the con- 
tract bid price. A pending agreement be- 
tween the United States and the cities of 
Fort Gay, W. Va., and Louisa, Ky., and the 
counties of Wayne, W. Va., and Lawrence, 
Ky., provides for acceptance of the restored 
structure and maintenance thereof by the 
cities and counties for water supply and 
recreation. 

DISCUSSION 


This legislation is similar to Public Law 
294, 85th Congress (71 Stat. 616), which 
authorized the expenditure of not to exceed 
$112,500 for similar work on lock and dam 
No. 3 on the Little Kanawha River in West 
Virginia, and subject to similar conditions 
of local participation, The cost of restoring 
these structures for water supply and recrea- 
tion exceeds the statutory limit by $4,355, 
which has been contributed by the State of 
West Virginia. 

The committee realizes that commercial 
navigation on the Big Sandy River has 
ceased, and that the benefits which would 
result from reconstruction of lock and dam 
No. 3 would be principally from water sup- 
ply and recreational use of the pool. Such 
benefits would be widespread and accrue to a 
large area. The estimated costs to restore 
the dam are not considered excessive, due to 
the increase in construction costs since the 
original estimate was prepared. The com- 
mittee agrees to the limitation of $100,000 
for such restoration, with the protection af- 
forded by the existing law which provides 
that local interests will provide any addi- 
tional funds necessary and to agree to accept 
the property and assume operation and 
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maintenance of said structure after recon- 
struction. 

The committee notes that the Department 
of the Army, which has jurisdiction over this 
property, has no objection to enactment of 
this legislation. The Bureau of the Budget, 
however, does not recommend its enactment 
on the basis that the benefits from the res- 
toration, municipal water supply and recre- 
ation, appear to be local in character, and 
that the costs in excess of the $50,000 au- 
thorized by existing law should be the re- 
sponsibility of local interests, 

The committee believes that as long as 
these abandoned properties remain in Fed- 
eral ownership, the Federal Government has 
a certain degree of responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Location of certain im- 
provements in this area are on an 
adequate water supply from the pool formed 
by this dam. Precedent has been established 
by previous legislation relative to similar 
cases, and for reimbursement for damages 
caused to a State fish hatchery when a simi- 
Jar abandoned dam failed. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
the proposed increased authorization is war- 
ranted, that the legislation would be in the 
public interest, and accordingly its enact- 
ment is recommended, 


The statement submitted by Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OP WEST VIRGINIA 

In 1956, when the act authorizing the dis- 
posal of certain obsolete locks and dams on 
the Big Sandy River, which constitutes the 
border between Kentucky and West Virginia, 
was passed, it was recognized that the towns 
of Louisa, Ky., and Fort Gay, W. Va., de- 
pend on the pool formed by dam No. 3 for 
their water supply. Former Senator Clem- 
ents, of Kentucky, being well acquainted 
with this situation, after consultation with 
the Army Engineers, included a provision in 
the act, authorizing the repair of this dam 
at a cost not to exceed $50,000. The Army 
Engineers assured Congress that this amount 
would be adequate, but information de- 
veloped since that time shows that ap- 
proximately $100,000 would be required. 

While the principal reason for restoring 
this dam is to provide constant water supply 
for the communities on both the Kentucky 
and West Virginia sides of the river, the 
historical significance of this, the first spin- 
dle type dam in America, is sufficient to 
justify its preservation. This fact was 
recognized at the time Senator Clements 
and Congressman Burnside of West Virginia 
worked so tirelessly to preserve this his- 
torical structure and at the same time main- 
tain an adequate source of water supply for 
the communities along the border of these 
two great States. S. 1356, by 
the two Kentucky Senators and by Seyator 
RANDOLPH and me, amends the original act 
so as to authorize the expenditure of $90,000, 
but not to exceed $100,000. 

I would be derelict in my duty if I failed 
to carry on and complete this essential 
project which is the result of the cooperative 
efforts of the delegations from West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. I urge this body to ap- 
prove H.R. 5515 authorizing the expenditure 
of $90,000, but in no case in excess of $100,- 
000 to repair dam No, 3 on the Big Sandy. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure that at this point in the RECORD 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], who is momentarily 
engaged before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, would wish to make 
a statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that permission be granted to insert 
such a statement at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR COOPER 

I urged passage today of H.R. 5515. It is 
identical with S. 1356 which I introduced in 
the Senate on March 10—my colleague, Sen- 
ator Morton, and Senators RANDOLPH, and 
Byrrp of West Virginia, joining as cosponsors. 

The bill authorizes the Corps of Engineers 
to repair and restore lock and dam No. 3 
on the Big Sandy River adjacent to Louisa, 
Ky., and Fort Gay, W. Va. 

These communities will provide necessary 
rights of way and easements, and will main- 
tain the restored dam. The dam will be of 
immense benefit to the two cities in pro- 
viding a necessary water supply. It will also 
provide recreational benefits. 

With the construction of reservoirs up- 
stream on the tributaries of the Big Sandy, 
the flow of water at Louisa and Fort Gay will 
be diminished in dry seasons, and the resto- 
ration of dam No. 3 is needed now to preserve 
a continuous water supply for these two 
cities. 

In 1956 the Congress authorized $50,000 for 
restoration of this dam. That authoriza- 
tion was based on a “horseback estimate” 
by the Corps of Engineers, made without 
studies on the ground. Later, the Corps of 
Engineers made complete studies and found 
that at least $90,000 and perhaps $100,000, 
depending on materials cost, would be needed 
to do the work previously authorized by 
the Congress. The bill we passed today will 
bring the authorization into line with the 
Corps of Engineers’ finding. 

I can speak of this matter with personal 
knowledge, for last fall, after. visiting the 
site, I accompanied officials and interested 
citizens of Louisa and Lawrence County, Ky., 
and of Fort Gay, W. Va., to the district en- 
gineer’s office at Huntington, W. Va. There 
we discussed the matter fully, and the dis- 
trict engineer explained that this sum of 
$90,000 to $100,000 at the minimum would be 
required for a safe plan of restoration. 

As a result of these discussions, I intro- 
duced S. 1356 with my cosponsors, and H.R. 
5515 was introduced in the House. S. 1356 
was unanimously approved by our Commit- 
tee on Public Works, of which I am a mem- 
ber. Since the House has passed its bill, the 
approval of the bill today will complete ac- 
tion by the Congress. 

The people of Louisa and Lawrence 
Counties, Ky., and Fort Gay, W. Va., are en- 
titled to the passage of this bill. They have 
agreed to do their part of the job. Iam glad 
that the Senate has given its approval of 
this project. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INCREASE IN AUTOMOBILE LOAN 
RATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to read an Associated 
Press dispatch from the Washington 
Evening Star of June 22, 1959: 

Auro Loan Rates LIFTED To 5 Percent 

New Tonk, June 22.—The cost of buying 
automobiles on time moved upward today 
when a number of leading sales finance 
companies increased interest rates charged 
auto dealers from 4% to 5 percent. 

These are loans to dealers to finance in- 
ventories. Many dealers pass on these 
higher costs in the form of increased prices 
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to car buyers, if competitive conditions per- 
mit. 

The increases were reported by C.LT. 
Financial Corp., Commercial Credit Co., and 
Associates Investment Co. The rise restored 
rates to a level in effect early in 1958. The 
414-percent rate was charged since April of 
that year. 

The biggest sales finance firm, General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., made no change in 
the 414-percent rate. GMAC is a subsidiary 
of General Motors Corp. Generally it has 
charged dealers one-half point less than 
rates of the so-called independent finance 
firms. GMAC waited until February before 
hiking its dealer finance rate to the then 
prevailing 4½- percent rate. 


TREATMENT OF JAMES C. HAGERTY 
AT WALTER REED HOSPITAL 


Mr.. DIRKSEN. Mr. President; on 
page 11550 of the Record for June 23 
appears a portion of a statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Younc]. He was commenting on 
three items which came over the news 
ticker. The following comments relate 
to the third of the three items: 

The third item which also attracted my 
attention, seems to me to indicate that Mr. 
Hagerty, the President’s press secretary, is 
in a fortunate situation, as compared to that. 
of many hundreds of administrative assist- 
ants, secretaries, and press assistants in 
various Government departments and vari- 
ous other branches of the Government, in 
that at this time Mr. Hagerty is being at- 
tended in Walter Reed Hospital, where he 
has been operated on by an Army surgeon, 
and is now housed there, all at no expense 
to himself. 


Mr. President, we ought to be a little 
more careful about letting certain impli- 
cations go out to the country; and 
implications are raised by the use of 
such words as it is indicated” and “it 
appears.” I checked the matter. Mr. 
Hagerty went to Walter Reed Hospital 
as all other nonmilitary persons go to 
the hospital, at a cost to himself of $21 
a day. I feel that in all fairness to Mr. 
Hagerty, that correction should be made. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the facts are that the Secretary of the 
Army very likely consented to authorize 
the admission to Walter Reed Hospital, 
an Army hospital, of the President's sec- 
retary, Mr. Hagerty. At the same time 
it is a fact that my own secretary, Mrs. 
Robinson, is ill and under the care of a 
doctor. Iam wondering if the Secretary 
of the Army, were I to ask him to certify 
her to the Walter Reed Hospital, would 
certify her. I doubt it. Anyway I 
would not ask him to do so. Walter 
Reed is an Army hospital. 

The surgeon there no doubt is an 
eminent surgeon. There are a number 
of surgeons in private practice and in 
private hospitals. The surgeon in Wal- 
ter Reed operated on James Hagerty 
without any fee whatever. So Mr. 
Hagerty, I do say, is the recipient of 
socialized medicine in a preferential 
degree. 

It may be true that a nominal payment 
of $21 a day for room and board is pay- 
able by him, and would be payable by 
any Cabinet officer or any other presi- 
dential aid or assistant secretary, but 
it is well known that in addition to a 
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charge for room and board, hospitals 
make tremendous charges—and must 
necessarily do so—for X-rays and for 
various tests; and other services. There- 
fore what the Senator from Ohio had 
to say on the floor of the Senate yester- 
day in regard to preferential socialized 
medicine is absolutely pertinent and cor- 
rect in the present situation. 

I assert as a Senator from Ohio it does 
not seem to me that it is proper for a 
secretary to an executive or for a sec- 
retary to ar. administrative officer, to 
receive treatment which is practically 
free, even though a nominal charge of 
$21 for room and board is made to the 
patient. We cannot get away from the 
fact that Walter Reed Hospital is a 
hospital for servicemen and service- 
women of our Armed Forces; and that 
Mr. Hagerty was admitted, presumably, 
by virtue of a law giving the Secretary 
of the Army the right to designate per- 
sons for hospitalization. 

It was the intent of Congress to afford 
treatment for diplomatic officials and 
other high-ranking personnel of foreign 
nations. That is entirely different from 
making the services available to one of 
the President’s secretaries, or to a secre- 
tary to a Cabinet officer, or to a secretary 
to some other person high in authority 
in Washington, or to a secretary to a 
Member of Congress. It seems to me 
that I performed a real and needful pub- 
lic service in calling attention to the fact 
that James Hagerty, a civilian with no 
record of war service, so far as I know, 
was admitted to the hospital and is oc- 
cupying a bed, which might perhaps be 
needed. 

I hope there will not be other similar 
instances, and I hope it will not be nec- 
essary for other Members of Congress to 
call attention to matters of this sort, be- 
cause if this were permitted to go on, 
why would it not be extraordinary for a 
secretary or an administrative assistant, 
not only of a Member of Congress, but 
also for the head of an agency or a sec- 
retary or administrative assistant in 
some bureau, to receive the same prefer- 
ential treatment? I am certain, how- 
ever, that other Government secretaries, 
including congressional secretaries, do 
not receive this preferential treatment. 

Personally, as a Senator from Ohio, I 
maintain that it would be far better and 
more prudent if we were to safeguard 
and watch expenditures of taxpayers’ 
money even in the smallest particular, 
and to make sure that there is no favor- 
itism. As a member of what has been 
called the party of spenders, I wish to 
raise my voice in protest against the fact 
that a high-ranking surgeon of our 
Armed Forces contributed his time and 
skill gratis to operate upon a civilian. 
employee of the President. I hope that 
this sort of policy and program, which I 
appropriately term “preferential social- 
ized medicine,” will not be followed any 
more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish merely to re- 
emphasize what I said. The language 
in the statement made by the Senator 
from Ohio is this: And is now housed 
there, all at no expense to himself.” I 
do not care about all the discussion con- 
cerning socialized medicine and how a 
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person serves the cause of economy. 
When I hear such remarks I sometimes 
think of the little calf which got caught 
on a railroad track. When the engineer 
stopped the train, the farmer who owned 
the calf said to the engineer, Give your 
whistle a little toot, and the calf will get 
off the track.” 

The engineer tooted the whistle. The 
calf bounded away and fell down an em- 
bankment and broke its neck. 

The farmer remonstrated with the en- 
gineer, who said, “I did what you told me 
to do.” 

The farmer said, “You did not have to 
give such a big toot for such a little calf.” 
{Laughter.] 

I do not want to hear any big toots 
about a little calf. Here is language, and 
I understand it. It is an injustice to Mr. 
Hagerty. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


WELCOME NAVY WEEKS IN 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, June 26, the formal dedication of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will mark the 
most significant inland waterway de- 
velopment project on the North Ameri- 
can Continent in history. 

In recognition of its importance, 
President Eisenhower, Queen Elizabeth, 
and other dignitaries and officials of the 
United States and Canada will be par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies, 

The event heralds the beginning of a 
new economic era for the fertile and 
productive upper Midwest, including my 
home State of Wisconsin. 

The Seaway, too, is extremely impor- 
tant in terms of defense. 

During the construction of the project, 
the close cooperation of the United 
States and Canada has represented a 
unique effort by two nations working 
shoulder to shoulder in serving their 
mutual interests. 

Currently, communities around the 
Great Lakes have plans under way for 
participating to a maximum degree in 
the festivities accompanying the formal 
dedication. 

In Wisconsin, for example, our port 
cities—which, over the years have shown 
real enthusiasm in carrying on develop- 
ment projects in anticipation of the 
Seaway—are now planning to have cele- 
brations in recognition of the impor- 
tance of the Seaway to their particular 
communities. 

We are aware, of course, that in con- 
junction with the Seaway celebration a 
naval seaway armada will be sailing 
into the Great Lakes and stopping at 
various ports along the 8,000 miles of 
America’s fourth seacoast. 

In Wisconsin, ships of the fleet are 
scheduled to dock at a number of ports 
during the festivities. Unfortunately, 
there are a great many deserving com- 
munities which, regrettably, will not be 
included in the naval visits. 

However, to spread the welcome mat 
for the service personnel aboard the 
fleet which will be docking at our har- 
bors, Gov. Gaylord Nelson, of Wiscon- 
sin, has proclaimed July 2 to July 15 
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Welcome Navy Weeks. The purpose is 
to assure the extension of the warm, 
hospitable tradition in our Wisconsin 
communities to the sailors and marines 
serving aboard our naval ships. 

Today, I received from Mr. Robert 
Matthes, port development specialist of 
the Wisconsin Division of Industrial and 
Port Development, a copy of a proclama- 
tion issued by Gov. Gaylord Nelson. As 
an illustration of one of the many ways 
in which forward-looking Wisconsin 
communities and the State itself are 
participating in the celebration in addi- 
tion to their efforts to prepare to bene- 
fit from the Seaway—I ask unanimous 
consent to have the proclamation 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the U.S. Navy, in order to cele- 
brate the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, is sending into the Great Lakes a task 
force designated “Operation Inland Sea"; 
and 

Whereas many vessels of this task force 
will be calling at several Wisconsin ports 
during the first part of July in order to 
provide the citizens of Wisconsin with the 
opportunity to visit and inspect warships 
of the United States: 

Now, therefore, I, Gaylord A. Nelson, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
proclaim the weeks of July 2 to 15, 1959, 
as Welcome Navy Weeks in Wisconsin and 
do urge my fellow citizens to show every 
courtesy to all sailors and marines serving 
aboard these ships in order to show our ap- 
preciation for this visit. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at the 
capitol in the city of Madison this 18th day 
of June 1959. 

GAYLORD A. NELSON, 


By the Governor. 
ROBERT C. ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL’S WAR 
ON MUCK IN THE MAILS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months the Post Office Department, 
under the leadership of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield, has mount- 
ed a great offensive against the mailing 
of obscene literature. 

Alert fraternal, religious, and civic 
organizations have responded to Mr. 
Summerfield’s call for assistance with 
vigorous campaigns on the local level to 
alert the people to what to do when muck 
arrives at their homes through the mails. 

A key to the success of this drive is 
the response of employees of the postal 
service. The promptness with which 
postal people around the country are 
spreading the Postmaster General’s ap- 
peal for public help is heartwarming and 
reassuring. It is typical of the magnifi- 
cent manner in which these public 
servants over the years have answered 
the many demands of their country. 

The June issue of Postal Service News, 
the Post Office Department publication 
for the information and interest of the 
postal service, contains important and 
interesting material on the great cam- 
paign against obscenity. As the News 
correctly points out “the Postmaster 
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General has declared war—now it is our 
battle.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We Have DECLARED WAR ON MUCK IN THE 
Marts 


The Postmaster General has declared war 
on obscene material sent through the mails. 
Here is a battle all of us postal people can, 
and should, get into wholeheartedly—for 
our own sakes as dwellers in our commu- 
nities which can become crime-ridden 
through pornography and sadism addicts; 
for the sake of our children who can be 
debauched by such filth; for our patrons’ 
sake who depend upon us and our postal 
service to deliver their mail into their homes. 

Ruthless mail-order merchants in filth are 
violating the homes of the Nation in de- 
fiance of the National Government. They 
are callously dumping into the hands of our 
children, through our home mail boxes, un- 
ordered lewd material, as well as samples 
soliciting the sale of even more objectionable 
pictures, slides, films, and related filth. 


CONTRIBUTED TO DELINQUENCY 


Unquestionably, these large defiant barons 
of obscenity are contributing to the alarm- 
ing increase in juvenile delinquency, as 
many noted authorities have repeatedly and 
publicly observed. 

Just how important is this mass of mailed 
muck to you and to me? To our children? 
Our community? Here is part of the testi- 
mony the Postmaster General and the Chief 
Postal Inspector gave before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Subcommittee In- 
vestigating the Mailing of Obscene and 
Pornographic Material: 

“It is my deep conviction—frequently 
expressed to individual Members of Con- 
gress, religious and educational leaders, 
newspaper editors, and citizens groups— 
that one of the most serious moral and 
social problems in the United States today 
is the multimillion dollar mail-order traffic 
in obscenity,” said Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield. In spite of the 
frustrations and the legal complications, 
and even the court decisions, I feel a re- 
sponsibility to the public to attempt to 
prevent the use of the mails for indecent 
material, and to seek indictments and prose- 
cutions for such offenses, even though there 
have been previous rulings favorable to the 
promoters. Only by this method can the 
dimensions of this problem become clearly 
established before the courts, the Congress, 
and the American public.” 

And here is one of the points Chief Inspec- 
tor David Stephens made: 

“The rapid increase in the sale of filth 
through the mails, and otherwise, seems to 
have developed far ahead of general public 
awareness of its scope. The volume today 
can be measured in tons. That juvenile de- 
linquency stems in large part from the de- 
moralizing influence of exposure to obscenity 
and pornography is well known to all law 
enforcement groups. Time after time in our 
investigations of armed robbery, extortion, 
embezzlement, and forgery, we learn that 
those responsible for such crimes were early 
collectors of obscene picture and films. Also, 
in the many vicious murder and sex crimes, 
it is often disclosed that criminals respon- 
sible were addicts to pornographic and sadist 
material.” 

VITAL STATISTICS 


To get some idea of the magnitude of this 
beastly business, these statistics are offered: 

Pornography peddlers net an estimated 
half-billion dollars a year. 

Simultaneous raids on the New York head- 
quarters of three dealers in pornography and 
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obscenity uncovered 15 tons of filthy films, 
slides, photos. 

In fiscal 1958 postal inspectors investigated 
4,000 separate cases, caused the arrest of 293 
persons. The highest number of cases on 
record, this is a 45 percent increase over 
the year before—and 1959 is topping 1958. 

More than 50,000 alarmed parents, par- 
ent-teacher associations, clergymen, school 
and newspaper officials, flood the Department 
with their complaints each year. 


WHY MAIL OBSCENITY? 


Since World War II commercialized por- 
nography has reached alarming proportions 
in certain areas of the country. Why? Be- 
cause— 

1. Purveyors of pornography reap huge 
profits. 

2. In some cities courts interpret obscenity 
so liberally that getting indictments is very 
difficult; punishment of those convicted 
consists of only small fines or light prison 
sentences—and they continue to operate 
while in jail through other people, 

8, Muck merchants have plenty of money 
to hire high-priced, unscrupulous but clever 
legal talent, which has successfuly de- 
fended some of the largest dealers in dirt 
time after time in certain cities. 

4. Court decisions which favor them in 
earlier investigations are cited as precedent 
by those brought to trial. 

5. Frequently they can attack and ridi- 
cule the Postal Service, with the help of 
others who, confusing liberty with license, 
unwittingly assist them. 

6. Well aware of the sanctity of sealed 
mail, they know they can rely on this 
security intended for lawful mailings. 

7. They know they are safe unless the re- 
ceiver of their mailings complains; and they 
know, too, that a percentage of addressees 
will accept it, while others will refrain from 
complaining because that would embarrass 
them. 

8. In the particular cities which spawn 
pornography and where its interpretation is 
most liberal, very few public complaints are 
made even though raids prove that such 
wholesale mailings were delivered in these 
areas. 

9. Their continued success and huge 
profits have served to build an increasing 
smugness and deflance on the part of ob- 
scenity dealers, who are quick to demand 
privileges and to scream “censorship” when 
the Post Office tries to stop their filth, 

Mailing lists can be bought, stolen, pirated, 
or built from telephone and city directories, 
high school yearbooks, lists of people’s 
names printed by newspapers, etc. One 
single list taken in a New York City raid 
contained the names of 100,000 customers 
and prospects. 

Innocent advertisements can offer model 
airplanes or railroads for sale cheap, but if 
inserted by a baron of obscenity, the child 
who sends his dime or quarter for these is 
on the sucker list for the merchant's muck. 

They send their salesmen to lurk, with 
samples, whe.ever youth congregates— 
schools, churches, Boy Scout halls, etc., even 
into suburban residential areas; and they 
solicit profit-seeking juvenile delinquents to 
do the same. 

THE LAW 


The Congress first enacted legislation 
making it a Federal offense to mail obscene 
matter on March 3, 1865, An expanded ver- 
sion of this basic law was embodied in the 
great Postal Reorganization and Codifica- 
tion Act of June 8, 1872. 

The present obscenity statute, section 1461 
of title 18, United States Code, provides 
penalties for he mailing of every obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, or vile 
article. 

But, prior to last year, controlling decisions 
of the courts held that prosecutions under 
the pertinent statutes could be effected only 
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in the district where the office of mailing was 
located. 

For the past several years the Post Office 
Department strongly urged the enactment of 
legislation which would grant prosecutive 
venue at intermediate offices and offices of 
address, where the actual damage un- 
doubtedly occurs. Such legislation in the 
form of an amendment to section 1461, title 
18, United States Code, was passed by the 
85th Congress and signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, August 28, 1958. 

The present law permits people in a 
community where obscene material is re- 
ceived to evaluate it according to their own 
standards of morality and decency. Through 
the Post Office Department they now can 
refer the matter to the US. attorney in 
their own judicial district. It also permits 
fining second offenders up to $10,000 and im- 
prisoning them for 10 years. 

The Post Office Department is pressing 
the use of this new legislation to the fullest 
possible extent. 

The Department is convinced that this 
new legislation provides an effective weapon 
against these dealers in filth who have here- 
tofore operated with little interruption and 
with comparative security from certain large 
cities. 

In addition to the new legislation, more 
vigorous use is being made of an earlier law 
permitting the Department to stop incoming 
mail to alleged purveyors (which stops the 
money coming in from his suckers). Also, 
the establishment of the new post of Judi- 
cial Officer enables the Department to process 
cases much faster than under the usual 
hearing examiner process which, with its 
delays and continuances, could run into 
months, during which the operators could 
make a killing before effective action could 
be taken. For further details see “Protect- 
ing Patrons From Fraud, Filth" in the Jan- 
uary 1959 Postal Service News. 

One of the basic reasons for the increas- 
ing volume of filth in the mails, in addition 
to the tremendous profits its purveyors 
realize, is the very broad definition of ob- 
scenity handed down by certain courts, no- 
tably in Los Angeles and New York where 
most of the mail-order business in pornog- 
raphy originates. Obtaining indictments 
against the mailers of muck in such cities is 
most difficult, and their effective prosecution 
is equally difficult if not impossible. 

In interpreting the intent of Congress 
the courts stated in effect: 

1. That obscenity must be evaluated in 
relation to contemporary community stand- 
ards. 

2. That nudity in itself is not obscenity. 

3. That a publication is not obscene un- 
less the general content is devoted to what 
may be termed obscenity. 


STANDARDS DIFFER 


Obviously, the contemporary community 
standards in New York City may be vastly 
different from those in the smaller, less 
blase, cities and towns in which so many of 
us live. 

These liberal rulings in some cities have 
established, over a period of time, virtual 
sanctuaries in which dealers in obscenity 
have operated with impunity and in open 
defiance of the Post Office Department’s best 
efforts to bar their use of the mails or bring 
them to justice. 

However, the number and nature of the 
public complaints bear importantly on the 
decisions of prosecutors and courts, and the 
new amendment to the obscenity statute 
permitting such dealers to be brought to 
trial in the community where their mailings 
are delivered is haying an important and 
beneficial effect. 

This means that every one of us, no matter 
where we live, can help by watching our 
own mailboxes for such material and by 
alerting our neighbors and patrons to the 
problem and how they can help us solve it. 
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The “public” in the above paragraph in- 
cludes everyone—you and me, our families 
and friends, our neighbors and associates in 
our communities. The Postmaster General 
has declared war—now it is our battle. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6769), making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, H.R. 6769, 
the Labor-Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill as reported by 
the committee totals $4,056,746,581. 
This is an increase of $206,825,400 over 
the House allowance, and $365,061,000 
over the budget estimates. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the budget estimates in a number of in- 
stances were severe reductions in pro- 
grams. The 1959 appropriation for 
grants for hospital construction under 
the Hill-Burton program was $186,- 
200,000; the budget estimate for 1960 is 
$101,200,000, a reduction of $85 million. 
The 1959 appropriation for waste treat- 
ment works construction under the Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act was $45 mil- 
lion; the budget estimate for 1960 is $20 
million, a reduction of $25 million. The 
1959 appropriation for grants for con- 
struction of health research facilities 
was $30 million; the budget estimate for 
1960 is $20 million, a reduction of $10 
million. The 1959 appropriation for 
aid to Federally affected school districts 
was sufficient to pay full entitlements; 
the budget estimate for 1960 is $44 mil- 
lion less than full entitlements. These 
four items just cited amount to $164 
million and the committee’s action rem- 
edies the false budget economy with 
which the Bureau of the Budget handled 
these programs. 

The principal increases in the bill over 
the House allowances are for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, for which the 
committee has provided $136,325,000 
over the House; and for grants for hos- 
pital construction for which the com- 
mittee has provided $67,500,000 over the 
House to allow the full amount au- 
thorized—$211,200,000. 

Other items of increase are $1,500,000 
for grants for library services, to allow 
the full amount authorized, $7,500,000; 
$1,500,000 for the control of tuberculosis 
for grants to States for case finding ac- 
tivities; $1,050,000 for sanitary engi- 
neering activities for additional program 
on studying the effects of radiation by 
the establishment of sampling stations 
in each State. 

On May 27, 1959, Dr. Isidor Ravdin, the 
world famous surgeon who was a con- 
sultant to President Eisenhower during 
his operation for ileitis and who was 
more recently a consultant in the tragic 
case of John Foster Dulles, testified be- 
fore our Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the need for more money for 
cancer research. 

In calling for a much higher figure for 
cancer research than the administration 
had proposed, Dr. Ravdin told a story 
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which illustrates the fact that there is no 
ceiling to medical research and that it 
always rejects defeatism and stand-pat- 
ism 


In the early 1920’s, Dr. Ravdin told the 
committee, a distinguished pathologist 
came to the William Pepper Laboratories 
and had lunch with the late Dr. Alfred 
Stengel, one of America’s great physi- 
cians and Dr. Ravdin’s teacher. 

Dr. Stengel asked the distinguished 

pathologist how his son Tom was doing. 
The pathologist replied, in a voice tinged 
with the greatest sorrow and bitterness: 
“I wish young Tom was dead. He has 
diabetes. He is 13 and isn’t any bigger 
than a boy of 6. He can't possibly live 
and grow up.” 
Dr. Stengel looked at him and said: 
“Tom, you ought not to talk this way. 
The next month, the next year, or the 
year after, someone will come forth with 
a solution for diabetes.” 

The very next day the discovery of in- 
sulin was announced. This boy, young 
Tom, was the second patient treated in 
this country. He began to grow rapidly. 
Today he is married, has five children, 
and is himself a distinguished pathol- 
ogist 


Dr. Ravdin, who has devoted almost 
his entire professional life to the fight 
against cancer, told the committee in 
sober and measured terms: 


I cannot, Senator, accurately predict the 
future for cancer treatment. I might be so 
bold, however, to assert that I believe we 
shall see a vast reduction in the mortality 
from cancer in the lifetime of the oldest of 
us here. I can tell you, as chairman of the 
clinical panel, that real progress is being 
made. Plans should be laid for a continued 
and steady increase in funds for research. 
While surgery and X-ray are valuable in 
treatment, they are not good enough to still 
the search for further and better methods. 
The new agents to fight cancer are being 
made available at an amazing rate. I, my- 
self, have seen certain of these agents cause 
the rapid disappearance of malignant tumors. 
The tragedy is that after a period of time 
the malignant lesions again make their ap- 
pearance. We shall have to find agents which 
destroy every cancer cell in the body. Such 
agents, I believe and hope, will be found. 


At that point in his testimony, I asked 
Dr. Ravdin how much of the recent prog- 
ress against cancer he attributed to 
medical research. 


About 99.44 percent— 


He replied. 


The progress is heartwarming. A few years 
ago an infant with leukemia never lived out 
the first year. Children are now living sev- 
eral years. It is with a real sense of hu- 
mility and gratitude that I tell you that re- 
search is overcoming ignorance. Great truths 
in medical knowledge are usually the results 
of research by many workers, each of whom 
adds to the sum total of final accomplish- 
ment, 


The testimony then turned to the use 
of radioactive isotopes in cancer therapy, 
and the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
commented: 

I just hope there will be funds and person- 
nel in the nuclear field turned over to medi- 
cine instead of the constant statements from 
the military of the catastrophic creation of 
hydrogen bombs. We should let the world 
know of our interest in saving life instead 
of destroying it. 
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Following Dr. Ravdin on the witness 
stand was Dr. Sidney Farber, professor 
of pathology at the Harvard Medical 
School, chairman of the Cancer Chemo- 
therapy National Committee, and one 
of the world’s most distinguished cancer 
specialists. Here is what Dr. Farber told 
the committee: 

There is no need to emphasize before this 
group the enormity of the problem of can- 
cer nor the potential of the scientists and 
physicians of the country to bring an end 
to this most frightening of all diseases. 
The increasing invasion of the lives of those 
in high places by cancer, as reported to a 
deeply interested world, merely illustrates 
the enormity of the problem which brings 
pain, economic catastrophe, and loss of loved 
ones in families throughout the world. Can- 
cer destroys children, those in the prime of 
life and still badly needed by their families 
and their country, as well as the aged whose 
last months or years are not those which 
we would choose for them. In my own re- 
sponsibility, my colleagues and I care for, 
at any one time, some 550 patients with 
cancer which has spread beyond the reach 
of the surgeon or the radiotherapist. Among 
these are many children with acute leukemia. 


Although pointing out that 250,000 
Americans die of cancer each year and 
that new cases are diagnosed at the rate 
of 450,000 a year, Dr. Farber told the 
committee of tremendous gains against 
cancer achieved only recently. Here are 
his exact words: 

The actual cancer cure rate, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, has 
changed in the last 3 years from one in 
four to one in three—a truly heartening gain, 
which is explained by the addition to the 
therapeutic weapons of the surgeon and the 
radiotherapists of new chemical therapeutic 
agents which have come through the re- 
search programs made possible by the Con- 
gress. 


Of the 450,000 patients stricken each 
year by cancer, 150,000 are now saved 
through improved research knowledge. 
Furthermore, the American Cancer So- 
ciety estimates that the lives of 75,000 
additional Americans could be saved if 
the latest and best means for diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer could be made 
more widely available. 

In an effort to step up the chemical 
offensive against cancer, the Congress 5 
years ago inaugurated a mass screening 
of all possible compounds effective 
against cancer. Scientists in universi- 
ties, private research institutes, industry, 
and in Government are engaged in this 
massive detection effort. There are 
more than 400 cooperative clinical 
studies alone under the direction of Dr. 
Ravdin. 

In the first 5 years of the program, 
more than 70,000 chemical compounds 
have been screened and evaluated. Of 
these more than 20 compounds, hor- 
mones, and antibiotics are now in use 
throughout this country against more 
than 30 different kinds of cancer. Soon 
to be added to the armamentarium 
against cancer are 78 additional com- 
pounds which have emerged from these 
pilot years of our screening effort. 

Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
at a press conference on December 15, 
1958, emphasized that the cancer chemo- 
therapy program had just finished the 
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tooling-up phase and was now ready to 
go into action. Here are the Secretary's 
own words: 

The cancer chemotherapy program—one 
of the most extensive efforts ever undertaken 
to find a cure for a major disease—is now, 
for the first time, in full-scale operation. 
From the outset, the chemotherapy 
program was recognized as a high-risk ven- 
ture involving very large expenditures with- 
out any positive guarantee of success. But 
when we consider the terrible toll of cancer, 
certainly every promising avenue of research 
should be explored with all practicable speed. 


These are fine and noble words, but 
the administration budget for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute for 1960 belies 
them, In his capacity as Chairman of 
the Cancer Chemotherapy National 
Committee, Dr. Farber testified before us 
that $5,540,000 in scientifically approved 
contracts for cancer compound screening 
could not be granted this year due to 
lack of funds. 

“This then is not the time to re- 
trench—this is not the time to stand 
still—this is the time to expand as rap- 
idly as the scientific and medical re- 
sources of this country permit it along 
the directions of greatest promise in the 
laboratory and in the clinic, where 250,- 
000 patients who are to die this year of 
cancer are waiting for something more 
than can be done for them now,” Dr. 
Farber warned the committee. 

There are those, some of them mem- 
bers of this body, who argue that our 
investment in cancer research over the 
past decade has paid few dividends. I 
wish all of them could have seen the 
medical slides, which Dr. Farber showed 
to our subcommittee, of children miracu- 
lously snatched from death through the 
use of new chemicals developed in the 
past decade. 

Leukemia, a cancer which results in 
the overproduction of abnormal white 
cells of blood, is the most dread child 
killer of them all. Last year it killed 
more than 2,000 children. 

Before the advent of the new chemical 
compounds, death from leukemia in chil- 
dren occurred within a few weeks to a 
few months after its onset. Dr. Farber, 
who used the first chemical compound 
against leukemia in 1947, told the com- 
mittee that use of these chemicals at the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, of which 
he is director, had brought about an in- 
crease in survival in more than 900 chil- 
dren cared for in that one institution in 
the past 12 years. In actual fact, a 
small number of these children have 
lived up to 8 years after the onset of 
leukemia. 

Dr. Farber told us the story of Frank, 
a boy now 14 years old. Nine years ago 
he was found to have a huge tumor of 
his right kidney. When the operation 
was performed to remove this tumor, an 
offshoot of the tumor was visible on the 
surface of the liver. Up until that time, 
this spread of cancer had been regarded 
as a sign of incurability. This offshoot 
was removed. Seven months later, an- 
other offshoot. was found in the left 
upper lung. At that time, the solitary 
offshoot was removed and chemical 
treatment was begun. Two years later 
another offshoot, this time in the lower 
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part of the left lung was discovered. 
This was removed surgically and chem- 
ical treatment was continued up until 
4 years ago. This boy is now alive, vig- 
orous, and strong. He has not been ill 
a moment since more than 6 years ago, 
the time of his last operation. And yet 
he had at least three indications which 
in past years would have been taken as 
evidence of incurability. 

Mr. President, what price do we put 
on this boy’s life? Would his parents 
testify that there had been no progress 
in cancer research in the last 10 years? 
Would his parents agree with the ad- 
ministration that we are doing enough 
when all of us know that leukemia kills 
2,000 children every year, 9,000 adults 
every year, and is second only to lung 
cancer in its rising incidence? 

Is there a limit to the potential of 
medical research in saving lives? The 
Bureau of the Budget to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there is not. Dr. Far- 
ber gave us a moving illustration of the 
way in which research in one area can 
suddenly be found to have an almost mi- 
raculous application in another. 

In 1940, the great Dr. Selman Waks- 
man, a Nobel prize winner and the dis- 
coverer of streptomycin, while search- 
ing for antibiotics against infectious 
diseases, discovered one called actinomy- 
cin D which was not effective enough 
against infectious diseases and appeared 
to be too toxic for human application. 
It was put on the shelf. In 1954, Dr. 
Farber and his group at Boston became 
interested in the drug and they worked 
closely with Dr. Waksman. In pains- 
taking research on mice, they discov- 
ered that it was the most powerful 
chemical agent against several forms of 
cancer. Although it is still too powerful 
to be used generally, it was discovered 
that, when used with radiotherapy, it 
would cause destruction against some of 
the most malignant tumors. 

To illustrate: In January 1958, N. N., 
a boy 4 years old, was discovered to have 
a tumor of his left kidney, and at that 
time there were already many nodules, 
characteristic off-shoots of the tumor, 
in both lungs. Because this situation 
was deemed incurable, surgery was de- 
layed to see if improvement could be 
made by the use of radiotherapy and 
actinomycin D. A month later, the 
tumor of the left kidney was removed 
and it was discovered at that time that 
the offshoots which had spread to the 
lungs were no longer visible by X-ray. 
Repeated courses of the new antibiotic 
were given. At the present time, a year 
and a half since the discovery of this 
“incurable” disease, the boy is in excel- 
lent health. As Dr. Farber pointed out, 
what has been produced by this new 
antibiotic is something which has never 
been produced under similar conditions 
before. 

Will this little boy survive? He has 
the same limited chance of survival as 
have 25 million other Americans who 
will die of cancer unless medical re- 
search produces new and more effective 
treatments. 
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And to my friends who are more wor- 
ried about a balanced budget than the 
preservation of human life, I ask this: 
How long can our democracy sustain the 
$12 billion annual loss caused by can- 
cer? To my friends on the other side 
of the aisle, I point out that this $12 
billion figure is not pulled out of the 
sky, it was released by your own Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on December 15, 1958. 

The administration says we are spend- 
ing enough for cancer research. In 1958, 
the National Cancer Institute spent only 
$58 million for cancer research. This is 
less than one-half of 1 percent of what 
this monstrous disease costs our econ- 
omy annually. 

Mr. President, does medical research 
pay off? Casting aside any humani- 
tarian considerations for the moment, 
let me give you some hard facts on this 
subject which I have learned over the 
years from listening to scores of our 
Nation’s outstanding scientists and phy- 
sicians testify before our Senate Appro- 
priations Committee: 

Let me put the first fact very simply: 
The average baby born today has a life 
expectancy of 70 years, the full Biblical 
three score and ten. ‘This is an increase 
of more than 6 years in life expectancy 
achieved in the past 15 years in which 
our medical research programs have be- 
gun to come of age. 

Some of the most dread killers of our 
time—diseases which we knew at first- 
hand because they struck our own fam- 
ilies and our own friends in an earlier 
day—have been brought under control. 
For example, tuberculosis, the dread 
White Killer was a leading cause of death 
at the turn of the century. If you con- 
tracted tuberculosis at that time, they 
put you to bed and counted the days or 
years until a merciful providence re- 
lieved you of your suffering. The phy- 
sician was helpless to treat tuberculosis 
because medical research had given him 
no weapons. 

Today tuberculosis is one of the most 
treatable of illnesses. The death rate 
from it has dropped a miraculous 80 per- 
cent in the past 15 years. And it is im- 
portant to know, Mr. President, that the 
Congress of the United States played a 
key role in the development of the first 
drug which was effective against tuber- 
culosis. When streptomycin was first 
discovered, in 1947, its cost was prohibi- 
tive. The immediate need was for a 
crash project to synthesize this drug and 
make it immediately available on a wide- 
spread scale. We disregarded the rec- 
ommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget and we allocated $3 million for 
the crash synthesis of streptomycin. 
The synthesis was successful, and the 
cost of the drug dropped dramatically, 
from $250 a gram to $10 a gram. Asa 
result of this and subsequent appropria- 
tions, thousands of Americans are alive 
today who would have fallen victim to 
the Great White Killer only a decade ago. 

Because of limitations of time, I can 
only list a few of the many areas in 
which medical research has brought 
about truly remarkable reductions in 
mortality: Maternal deaths, 83 percent 
decline; influenza, 74 percent decline; 
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acute rheumatic fever, 83 percent de- 
cline; syphilis, 74 percent decline; infant 
deaths, 34 percent decline; pneumonia, 
24 percent decline. 

What has all this meant in human 
life and in the strength of our democ- 
racy? Since 1944, 1,800,000 lives have 
been saved due to medical research. 
These people saved from death between 
1944 and 1958 earned approximately 
$3,600 million in income in 1958 alone. 
On this income these people paid to the 
Federal Government in income, estate, 
gift, and excise taxes about $623 million 
in 1958. In that very same year the 
U.S. Public Health Service spent only 
$215 million on all of its medical research 
programs. My friends, in 1 year alone 
we have had a 300-percent return on our 
investment in medical research. 

Although medical research has made 
magnificent progress over the past 15 
years, it still faces its most formidable 
challenges. Mr. President, last year 
heart disease killed 900,000 Americans. 
It is the leading cause of death in this 
country, and it is rising in its incidence 
as we prolong life. Ninety million 
Americans will die of this disease unless 
medical research produces new treat- 
ments and cures. Two-thirds of the 
Members of this body will die from heart 
disease unless medical research comes up 
with some urgent answers. 

Despite these rather foreboding fig- 

ures, it is a demonstrable fact that med- 
ical research in the field of heart disease 
has snatched thousands of Americans 
from the jaws of death. 
In 1902, on a kitchen table in a shack 
in Alabama, by the flickering light of 
two kerosene lamps, my father, Dr. 
Luther L. Hill, performed the first suc- 
cessful suture of the human heart in 
America. 

The years since then have brought 
forth nothing short of miraculous tech- 
niques in heart surgery. Since 1939, 
when Dr. Robert E. Gross repaired the 
first congenital heart defect to yield to 
surgery, one surgical miracle has fol- 
lowed another, In 1949, for the first time 
in the history of mankind, a surgeon, Dr. 
Charles Bailey, performed an operation 
inside the heart. Today open-heart 
surgery is almost a commonplace, and 
surgeons now remove the aorta, the main 
artery leading out of the heart, and re- 
place it with a plastic substitute. 

The majority of these recent advances 
in cardiovascular surgery have been sup- 
ported by grants from the National Heart 
Institute. For example, 2 years ago, Drs. 
Andre Cournand and Dickerson Rich- 
ards, Jr., of New York, received the Nobel 
Prize in medicine for their work in heart 
catheterization, the insertion of a small 
tube into the human heart to diagnose 
heart defects. That procedure has 
meant, for thousands of patients, the dif- 
ference between life and death. Over 
the past decade, Drs. Cournand and 
Richards have received National Heart 
Institute grants of close to a half million 
dollars in support of their work. In ad- 
dition, more than 100 heart surgeons in 
all parts of the country have received 
National Heart Institute support which 
has resulted in the development of arti- 
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ficial heart machines and scores of new 
procedures in heart surgery. 

A few days ago, Dr. Michael E. De- 
Bakey of Houston, Tex., received the dis- 
tinguished service medal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for a magnifi- 
cent 6-year research project which dem- 
onstrated conclusively that strokes can 
be treated surgically. Dr. DeBakey and 
his group proved that about 40 percent 
of all strokes arise from artery blockages 
in the neck or the chest, and not in the 
brain. Working upon that revolution- 
ary finding, they have developed surgical 
procedures to prevent paralysis and 
other after effects of strokes. It is im- 
portant to note that, over the years, Dr. 
DeBakey has received considerable finan- 
cial support from the National Heart In- 
stitute. 

Time does not permit a listing of the 
many other advances against heart dis- 
ease. Due in large part to both the 
intramural and extramural research pro- 
grams of the National Heart Institute, we 
are now approaching the time when we 
can talk confidently about the prevention 
of heart disease. We have isolated the 
roles played by overweight, diet, and 
cholesterol in the development of heart 
disease. Only a few days ago, Drs. Jessie 
Marmorston and Oliver Kuzma of the 
University of Southern California Medi- 
cal School reported on a 6-year research 
project which demonstrated that the 
administration in oral form of female 
sex hormones can appreciably prolong 
the lives of men and women stricken by 
heart attacks. Their pioneer research 
Was largely supported by a grant from 
the National Heart Institute. 

There are other developments too nu- 
merous to mention here. Over the past 
decade, the use of anticoagulants has 
prolonged the lives of thousands of vic- 
tims of heart disease. The major in- 
vestigators in this field have been aided 
by National Heart Institute grants. New 
drugs developed for high blood pressure 
have resulted in a 20-percent reduction 
in mortality from this common affliction 
in just the past few years. The major 
developments in research on hyperten- 
sion have been supported by grants from 
the National Heart Institute. 

But we still have a long way to go in 
the field of heart disease, Mr. President. 
More than 200,000 victims of heart dis- 
ease in 1958 were in the working age 
group from 25 to 64 years of age. If 
these 200,000 people in the prime of their 
life had been able to live just one extra 
healthy year, they would have earned 
over $1 billion in 1958 alone. 

It has often been said that mental ill- 
ness is the Nation’s No. 1 health prob- 
lem. It fills more than one-half the hos- 
pital beds in this Nation, and it brings 
tragedy to one in five American families. 
Last year, mental illness cost this Nation 
$3 billion in hospital costs, lost economic 
productivity, and lost taxes. 

From the time of the establishment 
of the first mental hospital on this con- 
tinent in 1773 in Williamsburg, Va., 
mental illness has been generally re- 
garded as a hopeless and incurable afflic- 
tion. But the hopelessness and despair 
which surrounded mental illness for 180 
years has finally given way to the mir- 
acles of modern research. The develop- 
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ment of the new drugs, 
some 5 years ago, has resulted in the first 
sustained reduction in mental hospital 
populations in the history of this coun- 
try. At the end of 1958, there were 
52,000 fewer mental patients in all mental 
institutions than might have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the rising curve 
from 1945 to 1955. 

Commenting upon this truly historic 
development, the House Appropriations 
Committee had this to say in its official 
report to the Congress in April of this 
year: 

Medical research that can increase our 
ability to prevent chronic mental illness is 
the only way of eventually cutting down on 
the Nation’s multi-billion-dollar annual bill 
for care of the mentally ill. 


In this truly exciting development, the 
National Institute of Mental Health has 
played a major role. Its Psychopharma- 
cology Service Center is today the spear- 
head and the command post for the 
chemical offensive against mental illness. 

The National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness is one of the new- 
er institutes, having been established by 
congressional action in 1950. It has a 
fantastic medical research responsibility, 
being concerned with more than 200 crip- 
pling neurological and eye disorders 
which affect about 20 million Americans. 
In the brief 9 years of its existence, it 
has achieved so many brilliant research 
accomplishments that it has repaid many 
times over the cost of its annual budget. 

Soon after its inception, it began in- 
tensive research on retrolental fibro- 
plasia, the prime cause of blindness in 
infants for many years. As a result of 
its own research, and as a result of re- 
search it supported in other parts of the 
country, it was discovered that this baf- 
fling disease was due to a defect in the 
administration of oxygen to premature 
infants. It has been estimated that the 
cost of care for the 5,000 children al- 
ready blinded by retrolental fibroplasia 
will be, in our generation, 100,000 times 
the cost of the medical research which 
has led to its successful prevention. 

In its own laboratories in Bethesda, 
Md., the National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Disease and Blindness has revolu- 
tionized the attack on brain tumors. 
For a decade, medical science has been 
searching for an effective method of de- 
tecting and localizing tumorous growths 
in the brain. In 1958, after years of 
patient research investigation, Institute 
scientists perfected an instrument for 
the painless detection of brain tumors 
without surgery. This brain scanner 
records, in an hour and a half, the size 
and location of a brain tumor. With 
such a safe and accurate diagnosis, a 
brain surgeon can then perform the 
early surgery which is the only known 
means of cure of brain tumors. 

There are about 345,000 blind per- 
sons in the United States today. In ad- 
dition, 1,500,000 of our citizens are blind 
in one eye. An estimated 70 million of 
our people have eye defects which re- 
quire glasses or other corrective meas- 
ures. Nine million children in Amer- 
ica today require corrective measures for 
serious eye defects. 

Medical research, most of it supported 
by the National Institute of Neurologi- 
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cal Diseases and Blindness, is saving 
the sight of thousands of Americans. 
Cortisone, ACTH, and new steroids are 
proving successful in the treatment of 
uveitis and glaucoma. New surgical 
procedures have been developed for 
both glaucoma and cataracts. Corne- 
al transplant has become a relatively 
common procedure because of improved 
techniques. New electronic devices have 
been developed to further early diag- 
nosis and treatment of various eye dis- 
eases. 

But we have merely begun to mount 
a research offensive against blindness 
and disabling eye conditions. Last year 
we spent only $4 million in medical re- 
search on diseases of the eye, a vast 
and unexplored field in which we do not 
even have some of the simplest answers 
as to the fundamental causes of these 
disabling eye diseases. Contrast this 
small expenditure with the $90 million 
we spend annually for aid to the blind. 
Contrast this with the 235,000 men who 
were lost to the Armed Forces in World 
War II because of visual handicaps. 

In 1950, the Congress also established 
the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases. Approximately 11 
million Americans are suffering from ar- 
thritis and rheumatic diseases. Rheu- 
matic disease is the Nation’s No. 1 crip- 
pler, disabling 1 out of every 10 persons 
over the age of 14. Arthritis and chronic 
rheumatism confine 868,000 people to bed 
each year. There are 200,000 children 
in the Nation suffering from rheumatic 
disease. 

The economic losses caused by arthri- 
tis and rheumatism are staggering. 
Eighty million work days each year are 
lost to these diseases. This is the same as 
if 320,000 persons were each year re- 
moved from the work rolls of the Nation. 
More work days are lost in this country 
each year as a result of arthritis than as 
a result of injuries suffered in accidents. 
Twelve percent of all the permanently 
and totally disabled persons in the 
United States receiving public assist- 
ance from the Federal Government suf- 
fer with arthritis and rheumatism; the 
annual relief bill for these people ex- 
ceeds $125 million. 

Conscious of the tremendous economic 
losses caused by arthritis, the Congress 
has continually supported medical re- 
search designed to develop new drugs 
against the disease. In 1949, when a 
group at the Mayo Clinic first proved 
the effectiveness of cortisone against 
certain forms of arthritis, the Congress 
disregarded the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget and appropriated 
$3 million for the synthetic manufac- 
ture of cortisone. This medical research 
venture proved a success, and the price 
of cortisone dropped to one-twenty- 
fifth of its former prohibitive cost. 

Over the past decade, the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases has played a major role in the 
development of new and more powerful 
steroids for use against arthritis. Only 
a few weeks ago, at the second Pan 
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eases, a team from the Institute headed 
by its clinical director, Dr. Joseph 
Bunim, reported on a new drug which 
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is the most potent antiarthritic com- 
pound ever developed. It produced a 
satisfactory response in 21 of the 27 
patients tested at the Clinical Center 
at Bethesda, and it is important to note 
that all of these patients had been 
treated previously and unsuccessfully 
with other steroids. 

Scientists from the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases are 
also making important inroads upon 
gout, that age-old affliction of man 
which is caused by an excess of uric acid 
in the blood and tissues. Recently the 
Institute reported the discovery of a new 
drug which is considered a research 
trailblazer against gout because it slows 
down the overproduction of uric acid. 

Mr. President, we spend less than $4 
million a year upon medical research on 
arthritis, a disease which is conserva- 
tively estimated as costing this Nation 
$1,500 million a year in lost wages and 
public relief payments. 

I could go on for several hours citing 
the enormous toll taken in human lives 
and economic productivity by a host of 
additional killers and cripplers which 
time does not permit me to mention. 

Mr. President, in 1953 and 1954 the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
then headed by a very distinguished Re- 
publican, former Congressman Charles 
A. Wolverton, of New Jersey, held exten- 
sive hearings, whose purpose was to 
assess the role of medical research in 
combating disease. In a unanimous re- 
port to the Congress, that committee 
pointed out that disease was costing this 
country $30 billion a year in hospital 
costs, lost economic productivity and lost 
taxes. 

I say to the Members of this body that 
unchecked disease is a more ruthless 
enemy of this democracy than any for- 
eign invader, for it not only saps the very 
fiber and strength of our democracy but 
it kills and cripples all in its path 
including children and helpless old 
people. 

Mr. President, this unchecked invader 
kills 1,700,000 Americans each and every 
year. If an enemy air attack were to 
wreak this kind of destruction, we would 
mobilize our entire strength to repel the 
invader. 

I submit to this body that it is about 
time we mobilized a major offensive 
against this invader. Over the past dec- 
ade, we have begun a small tooling-up 
process which has merely highlighted 
the real potentials in a massive attack 
upon the major killers and cripplers of 
our day. 

For the coming year, we will appro- 
priate in excess of $40 billion for the mili- 
tary defense of our country. When I 
first came to the Congress back in 1923, 
our defense appropriations were less than 
$2 billion a year. This is an increase of 
more than 1,000 percent. But I hear no 
one in the Congress calling for a cut in 
this continuing rise in our defense ex- 
penditures. Yet the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare cried aloud at a 
recent press conference about the rapid 
rise in medical research expenditures 
against a foe much more deadly and de- 
vious than any foreign invader. 
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On June 4 of this year, Dr. Herbert F. 
York, Director of Research and Engineer- 
ing for the Department of Defense, told 
a congressional committee that the re- 
search and development program of the 
Department of Defense in fiscal 1960 
would exceed $5,600 million. He also 
told the committee that this expenditure, 
which has risen astronomically in the 
past decade, must continue to rise in the 
coming years if we are to keep up with 
Soviet Russia. 

On that very same day, the Senate 
voted an authorization of $485 million 
for a new Agency, the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
in reporting the authorization to the 
floor, told us that this was but the be- 
ginning; in 2 years we would-be asked to 
appropriate $2 billion for this Agency, 
and in the years following that, untold 
additional sums of money. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi informed us that 
these sums were absolutely vital in the 
race for space supremacy, and that new 
concepts in military and civilian defense 
made expenditures of this magnitude 
mandatory. 

Mr. President, by the same token we 
need a whole new set of concepts in medi- 
cal research. The shopworn, peacetime 
budget for medical research has been 
obsolete for many years. We are engaged 
in a war against ruthless killers and crip- 
plers, and we must put this medical re- 
search offensive on a wartime footing. 

How much money is needed for this 
kind of an offensive? I do not know, 
Mr. President, but I know that the $480 
million in the current bill is far from 
adequate. There is no doubt in my mind 
that, within the next 5 to 10 years, this 
medical research expenditure should be 
in the magnitude of $2 billion to $3 
billion a year. 

At the current rate of inadequate ex- 
penditure, we are not holding our own— 
we are actually losing ground to many 
of the most insidious killers of our time. 
For example, a recent series in the Wash- 
ington Post disclosed the fact that the 
incidence of six major types of cancer 
is increasing at an alarming rate. Lung 
cancer, which killed 35,000 Americans 
last year, had doubled its mortality rate 
every 10 years during the past genera- 
tion. The mortality from heart disease 
has increased to an alarming degree, 
and it was Dr. Paul Dudley White, the 
noted cardiologist who treated President 
Eisenhower when he fell victim to that 
disease, who told our committee several 
years ago that the alarming annual in- 
crease in heart disease in America made 
this “one of the unhealthiest countries 
in the world.” As you all know, mental 
illness is also on the rise; admissions 
to State mental hospitals alone have in- 
creased 25,000 in just the past 2 years. 

Mr. President, there are some, includ- 
ing a few in the executive branch of our 
Government, who claim they are for 
more medical research, but who argue 
that you cannot get enough scientists 
to mount a major medical research of- 
fensive. 

This is an argument which is as in- 
valid as it is ancient. We heard it back 
in the 1930’s, when we appropriated the 
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first moneys for the National Cancer In- 
stitute. We heard it in succeeding years 
as we appropriated money for additional 
Institutes. The defeatists in the Con- 
gress cried aloud that we would never 
be able to recruit the scientific person- 
nel to staff these Institutes. To those 
defeatists, I issue an invitation: Go out 
to Bethesda and observe today the ac- 
tivities of more than 5,000 scientists 
who perform their dedicated work on 
land that was a sleepy Maryland farm 
less than 20 years ago. 

How did we get these men We got 
them, not by holding press conferences 
devoted to bemoaning the lack of scien- 
tific personnel, but by appropriating 
money to recruit and train them. In 
1946, there was less than $1 million in the 
Public Health Service budget for the 
training of scientists and physicians in 
specific disease categories. In the bill 
which we are bringing to the floor today, 
there is approximately $80 million for the 
training of scientific and medical per- 
sonnel. 

In 1948, when we established the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, we 
were told that it would be almost impos- 
sible to train additional people in this 
field. The defeatists said the problem 
was too hopeless, that you couldn’t get 
young people to go into such a discour- 
aging field. Wein the Congress refused 
to listen to the defeatists. Over the past 
decade, we have appropriated $70 million 
to further the training programs of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. In 
that time, approximately 5,000 psychia- 
trists, psychologists, psychiatric nurses, 
psychiatric social workers, and so forth, 
have been added to the offensive against 
mental illness. Since there are some in- 
dividuals in the administration who pro- 
fess to be worried about the programs in 
the National Institutes of Health taking 
men out of private practice, I want to 
point out to them that, through congres- 
sional appropriations, several thousand 
psychiatrists have been added to the piti- 
fully small number of physicians engaged 
in the private practice of psychiatry in 
this country. 

In addition to supporting the training 
of expert clinicians in the various disease 
categories, we have constantly raised the 
appropriations for the training of re- 
search fellows. In 1946, less than $1 mil- 
lion was available to the Public Health 
Service for the recruitment and training 
of scientists who would devote their lives 
to medical research. In the bill which 
we are bringing before you today, there 
is approximately $15 million for the 
training of research fellows, and this is 
not by way of boasting. Weshould really 
double this research training program in 
the next few years. 

I will again put it very simply: Comes 
the determination, comes the men. 

During World War II, President Roose- 
velt announced that we would build 
50,000 airplanes. The defeatists cried 
out: “Impossible. Where will you get 
the pilots?” This great democracy de- 
veloped a crash training program, and 
we turned out 100,000 skilled pilots to 
man those 50,000 airplanes. 

When we answer the defeatists on the 
question of the training of manpower, 
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they move two steps to the right and cry 
out that we do not have enough research 
laboratories and other facilities to carry 
on an expanded medical research pro- 
gram. We heard that argument a decade 
ago in the Congress, and we did some- 
thing about it. In the last 3 years of the 
Truman administration, we appropriated 
$20 million in matching funds for the 
construction of medical research labora- 
tories. This small appropriation resulted 
in a $100 million research construction 
program; the States, localities, and 
private institutions matched the Federal 
grant better than 4 to 1. 

In the budget for fiscal 1953, President 
Truman included a sizable sum for the 
continuation of this research construc- 
tion program. The present administra- 
tion, in addition to slashing the medical 
research budget proposed by President 
Truman, cut out every cent for medical 
research construction. In the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, the present admin- 
istration flatly refused to include 1 cent 
of medical research construction money 
in its budgets. 

We in the Congress were forced to act. 
In 1955, we held exhaustive hearings 
which brought out the fact that most 
medical research in this country. was 
being conducted in disgracefully out- 
moded facilities. In 1956, a bipartisan 
coalition of Senators, with strong leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle, passed 
the Health Research Facilities Act which 
appropriated $90 million in matching 
funds over a period of 3 years for the 
coalition of Senators, with strong leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle, passed 
the Health Research Facilities Act which 
appropriated $90 million in matching 
in funds from State, local, and private 
sources. However, the need for these 
vital facilities still far exceeds the pres- 
ent appropriations, and the Congress re- 
newed the Health Research Facilities 
Act in 1958 in a further effort to cut 
down on the enormous backlog of re- 
search construction requests coming in 
from institutions in all parts of the 
country. 

Those of us familiar with the progress 
of the dental profession during the past 
half century cannot fail to be impressed 
with the evolution of dental practice. In 
dentistry, as in other medical fields, there 
has been historic progress toward the 
concept of man as a single biological 
entity. The evolution of dental prac- 
tice, in its relationship to the biological 
and other sciences, has come about 
chiefiy through dental research. For re- 
search is the mind and the heart of den- 
tal progress, as it is of all medical 
progress. 

The scope and variety of dental re- 
search has grown rapidly in recent years, 
with increased funds provided by Con- 
gress. Dental research today is con- 
cerned not only with the causes, control, 
and treatment of dental caries and peri- 
dontal diseases, but also with a number 
of other diseases and malformations 
affecting the mouth and adjacent struc- 
tures. These include cancer, cleft lip 
and palate, oral manifestations of sys- 
temic disease, and the influence of oral 
coy agg on other organ systems of the 
body. 
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Mr. President, I am not a defeatist; I 
believe the American people can do any- 
thing which they are determined to do. 
We who settled and tamed a continent 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, ean con- 
quer disease in the 20th century. 

Can the American people afford it? 
Last year the Federal Government spent 
$215 million for the medical research ac- 
tivities of the National Institutes of 
Health. In that same year, the Ameri- 
can people spent $304 million on chewing 
gum and $341 million on greeting cards. 

Do the American people want us to 
invest in an expanding medical research 
program? Every survey over the past 
decade has shown that the American 
people not only support expanded medi- 
cal research, but are willing to pay addi- 
tional taxes to provide it. In the most 
recent of these surveys, conducted in 
May 1958 for the National Association of 
Science Writers, a nationwide sampling 
of our citizens was asked which of four 
scientific projects they would prefer if 
money was available for only one. Here 
are the choices of the American people: 
A new program for medical research, 
54 percent; new approaches to juvenile 
delinquency, 32 percent; basic research 
in sciences like chemistry and physics, 
7 percent; putting the first man on the 
moon, 3 percent. 

Mr. President, I say that it is about 
time that medical research came of age. 
I say the time is now to catch up with 
the desires of the American people and to 
increase our medical research appropria- 
tions annually until we have won the 
battle against the killers and cripplers 
which are sapping the vitality of our 
great democracy in our crucial battle for 
survival in a troubled world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, that the bill as so 
amended be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment, and that 
no point of order against any amend- 
ment shall be deemed to have been 
waived by the agreement to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 21, after the word “neces- 
sary”, to insert “including rent of premises 
in the District of Columbia”. 

On page 11, line 12, after the word “ren- 
dered”, to strike out “$9,419,500” and insert 
89.519.500. 

On page 16, at the beginning of line 2, to 
strike out 8300, 000 and insert “$325,000”. 

On page 17, line 3, after the word “train- 
ing”, to insert under title II of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946, as amended, 
which sum shall be available under such 
title also for the continuation of programs 
of practical nurse training in effect prior to 
August 2, 1956,"; and at the beginning of 
line 12, to strike out “$30,367,081” and insert 
“$29,267,081”. 

On page 17, line 24, after “(20 U.S.C. 
351-358)“, to strike out “$6,000,000” and 
insert 87,500,000“. 

On page 19, line 11, after the word “pro- 
grams”, to insert a colon and “Provided, That 
funds available for grants to States for area 
vocational education programs shall be avail- 
able, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, for instruction (including related in- 
struction for apprentices) in programs de- 
signed to fit individuals for useful employ- 
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ment as technicians or skilled workers in 
recognized occupations requiring scientific 
or technical knowledge;”, and in line 19, 
after the word “counseling”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
chase of science, mathematics, and modern 

teaching equipment, or equipment 
suitable for use for teaching in such fields of 
education, which can be identified as orig- 
inating in or haying been exported from a 
Communist country, unless such equipment 
is unavailable from any other source.” 

On page 20, line 6, after the figures 
81.000, 000“, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That section 2 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
Such grants shall also be available to assist 
such institutions in meeting the costs of 
training such personnel.’.” 

On page 21, line 25, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$12,500,000” and insert 612. 
700,000”. 

On page 23, line 1, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$15,000” and insert "$19,000". 

On page 24, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “$5,452,000” and insert “$6,- 
952,000", and, in the same line, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and 
insert “$4,500,000”. 

On page 25, line 9, after the word “build- 
ings”, to strike out “$14,590,000” and insert 
“$15,640,000”. 

On page 25, line 19, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$143,700,000” and 
insert “$211,200,000"; in line 20, after the 
word which“, to strike out “$121,500,000" 
and insert “$150,000,000"; in line 23, after 
the word and“, to strike out “$21,000,000” 
and insert “$60,000,000”; in line 24, after 
the word follows“, to strike out “$6,500,000” 
and insert “$20,000,000”; in line 25, after the 
word centers“, to strike out “$6,500,000” 
and insert “$20,000,000”; on page 26, line 1, 
after the word “impaired”, to strike out 84.— 
000,000” and insert “$10,000,000”; in line 2, 
after the word and“, to strike out “$4,- 
000,000" and insert “$10,000,000”; and, in 
Une 6, after the word “herein”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided further, That subsec- 
tion 654(c) of the Act is redesignated as 
section 637 and transferred to part D under 
the heading “Transfers of Allotments Between 
States’; and the word ‘title’ is substituted 
for the word ‘part’ wherever it appears there- 
in, and subsections (d) and (e) of section 
es are redesignated as subsections (c) and 
(a).” 

On page 26, line 16, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$1,604,000” and 
insert “$1,777,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out “including $2,167,000 to be avail- 
able only for payments for medical care of 
dependents and retired personnel under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (37 U.S.C., 
chap. 7),”"; on page 27, line 6, after the 
word “ammunition”, to strike out 845, 
600,000" and insert 843.633, 000“, and in line 
7, after the word “which”, to strike out 
“$1,000,000” and insert “$1,200,000”. 

On page 27, after line 13, to insert: 


“DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


“For payments for medical care of de- 
pendents and retired personnel under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (37 U.S.C. 
ch. 7), not otherwise provided for such 
amounts as may be required for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959." 

On page 28, line 3, after the word “coun- 
tries”, to strike out “$4,460,000” and insert 
“$4,685,800”. 

On page 29, line 13, after the word “re- 
search”, to strike out “$36,404,000” and in- 
sert “$49,585,000”. 

On page 30, line 13, to strike out “$83,- 
308,000" and insert ‘$110,203,000", 

On page 30, line 17, after the word dis- 
eases”, to strike out 860, 409, 000 and insert 
“$79,986,000”. 
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On page 30, line 20, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$52,744,000” and insert 889, 
500,000“. 

On page 31, line 2, to strike out 69,725, 
000” and insert “$10,164,000”. 

On page 31, line 6, after the word “dis- 
eases”; to strike out “$37,790,000” and in- 
sert “$51,200,000”, 

On page 31, line 10, after the word dis- 
eases”, to strike out “$30,286,000” and in- 
sert “$41,000,000”; at the beginning of line 
11, strike out “$150,000” and insert “$200,000”, 
and at the beginning of line 13, to insert 
“and for plans and specifications“. 

On page 31, line 17, after the word “blind- 
ness”, to strike out “$33,613,000” and insert 
“$48,966,000"". 

At the top of page 32, to insert: 


“CONSTRUCTION OF ANIMAL QUARTERS, 
HAMILTON, MONTANA 

“For the construction of quarters at the 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Mon- 
tana, for small animals, $150,000.” 

On page 32, line 19, after the numerals 
“1953”, to insert “and payments for medical 
care of dependents and retired personnel 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (37 
U.S.C., ch. 7)". 

On page 39, line 8, after the word “fund”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That the 
rate of compensation of the General Coun- 
sel shall be that prescribed by the Act of 
July 31, 1956 (5 U.S.C. 623b(a)), so long as 
the position is held by the present incum- 
bent.” 

On page 41, line 6, after the word “of”, 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out 
15“ and insert 25“. 

On page 41, after line 17, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 209. The Secretary is authorized to 
make available not to exceed $1,500 from 
funds available for salaries and expenses 
under this title for entertainment, not oth- 
erwise provided for, of officials, visiting scien- 
tists, and other experts of other countries.” 

On page 41, after line 22, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 210. Appropriations to the Public 
Health Service available for research grants 
pursuant to the Public Health Service Act 
shall also be available, on the same terms 
and conditions as apply to non-Federal in- 
stitutions, for research grants to hospitals 
of the Service or to Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital.” 

On page 42, after line 3, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 211. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings which are concerned with the functions 
or activities for which the appropriation is 
made or which will contribute to improved 
conduct, supervision, or management of 
those functions or activities.” 

On page 44, line 22, after the word main- 
tained”, to strike out 83,904, 400“ and in- 
sert “$3,949,000”. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
grieved at the amount provided in this 
bill because, for the first time, the 
amount provided in an appropriation 
bill marks a great departure from the 
policy which has been followed up to 
this time by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. I think that, in gen- 
eral, the meinbers of the Committee on 
Appropriations have faced up to their 
duties seriously during this session. 
Eight. appropriation bills have already 
been passed by the Senate. I believe 
they have been passed either exactly in 
the form as reported by the committee 
or, perhaps, with one or two very minor 
changes in some of the bills. 
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Mr. President, in each of those eight 
appropriation bills, reductions have been 
made—no great reductions, but con- 
servative reductions—from the amounts 
proposed by the Bureau of the Budget 
and by the President. This has been 
welcome news to the country, as re- 
flected by my mail and as refiected in 
the press and as reflected over the racio 
and television. 

Up to this time, the citizens have been 
glad and grateful for the attitude of the 
Senate, as expressed, first, by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and later ap- 
proved by the Senate, because in each of 
those eight bills, as passed up to this 
time, there has been a conservative ap- 
proach, and there has been recognition 
of the fact that the country needs to 
safeguard its money, and in the case of 
each of those eight bills we have made 
small reductions in the budgeted 
amounts. 

Mr. President, in the bill we are now 
considering there is a very great and, 
I believe, an unnecessary departure from 
that policy, as heretofore followed by the 
Appropriations Committee and by the 
Senate. In the committee there were 
those who felt that this departure should 
not be approved by the committee, and 
who made every effort to have some of 
the very great additions to the bill de- 
leted before the committee reported the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I personally feel that 
one of the three large increases in the 
bill is justifiable. 

It is the one—a relatively small one, 
but large in the sense that it covers 
several million dollars—whieh allows for 
continuation of the pay to the school 
districts which are adversely affected by 
the location within their bounds of de- 
fense industries or defense units. I 
think the Federal Government has an 
obligation to pay a part, at least, of the 
added costs, and has an obligation to ful- 
fill the commitments it has made by 
means of the two acts which were passed 
previously. In the case of that one in- 
crease, which appears in two places in 
the bill, one for the operation of schools, 
and one for the construction of needed 
additional facilities caused by the impact 
of defense installations or defense in- 
dustries—I think the committee was 
justified in the action it took. 

As to the other two, I think the com- 
mittee was not justified in its action. 
It is for that reason that I call attention 
at this time to these items. 

In the case of grants for hospital con- 
struction, the budget estimate was 
$101,200,000. That is for construction 
grants under the Hill-Burton Act, which 
every Senator has supported, and which 
has very generously given Federal aid 
to local units and others that have built 
hospitals. 

The House of Representatives, in its 
judgment, increased that amount by 
$42,500,000, to a total of $143,700,000. 

In the committee, a group of us who 
want to continue the conservative han- 
dling of our country’s finances had hoped 
to have the committee approve the 
amount voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But instead, a majority of 
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the committee approved an amount of 
$67,500,000 greater than the amount 
voted by the House, which makes a total 
increase, for this appealing objective of 
$110 million above the $101 million rec- 
ommended by the Budget, or a total 
amount of $211,200,000. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
amount could be utilized usefully in the 
coming year. I believe that if it were 
utilized, it would set the pace for vastly 
increased appropriations in the future. 
I have not received from my State any 
intimation or indication that any such 
increase—more than double the budgeted 
amount for this very appealing objec- 
tive—is expected or requested or could 
be utilized. I think the addition of the 
extra $67.5 million is unwise, and marks 
so great a departure from everything the 
Senate has done up to now that I should 
call attention to it. 

The other great increase comes—it has 
already been stated frankly by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hi1.]—in the appropriations 
for the eight different activities included 
within the National Institutes of Health. 
Mr. President, if there is any appealing 
group of activities, it is the group which 
includes those eight. Every Senator 
wants them to be supported generously 
and wants them to be supported to the 
degree that the funds voted can be prop- 
erly utilized. 

But, Mr. President, the action taken in 
this case by the committee would, in my 
humble judgment, provide those eight 
activities with amounts which they could 
not usefully utilize during the coming 
year. Instead, such amounts simply 
would encourage the diversion of doctors, 
dentists, technicians, and scientists from 
other fields of activity, where they are 
now usefully employed, to this work, and 
would further restrict the supply of doc- 
tors, dentists, and scientists in the var- 
ious communities. 

Almost every week we receive com- 
munications from some of the live, grow- 
ing communities in my State which call 
attention to the need for more doctors, 
dentists, and technicians; and I have ob- 
served the same situation in a great in- 
stitution of learning, of which I happen 
to be a trustee—I refer to Emory Uni- 
versity—which has both a dental school 
and a medical school and is doing excel- 
lent research work along the line of the 
objectives which are included in the ob- 
jectives of the National Institutes of 
Health. Even by straining to the ut- 
most, we cannot supply the number of 
doctors, dentists, and technicians who 
are needed as a result of the present size 
of the program. Thus, Mr. President, an 
increase of $136 million, which is pro- 
vided by the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee, following the very gen- 
erous increase voted by the House of 
Representatives, would be exceedingly 
unwise, it seems to me. 

Aside from departing from the philos- 
ophy the Senate has followed, it seems 
to me that the two increases I have men- 
tioned are not justified. The $67,500,000 
for hospital construction added by the 
Senate committee, after the additional 
amount of $42,500,000 already voted by 
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the House of Representatives, over and 
above the budgeted amount—thus mak- 
ing the total appropriation $211 million, 
as against the $101 million recommended 
by the Budget—is unwise and injudi- 
cious; and I believe the Congress should 
not appropriate that huge sum of money. 

In the other case, the addition of $136 
million to the appropriations to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, after a very 
large additional amount had already 
been voted by the House of Representa- 
tives, over and above the budgeted 
amount, seems to me to be very unwise 
and very injudicious, and gives the im- 
pression that there is an attempt to have 
the Senate take advantage of these very 
appealing objectives, to slap at something 
which we have been doing and should 
be doing—namely, reducing the appro- 
priations wherever we can, in the effort 
to bring about a sounder financial ap- 
proach to the problems of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I felt that I was duty- 
bound to express this feeling, which I 
hold very intensely, because I thought 
that these two increases, which have 
been recommended by the subcommittee, 
and have been approved by a majority of 
the full committee, but not by all the 
members of the full committee, are un- 
wise, extravagant, and highly injudi- 
cious; and, Mr. President, above all, they 
will more than destroy, at one fell swoop, 
the savings which we have made thus far 
by making appropriations smaller than 
the budgeted amounts in the case of the 
eight appropriation bills we have passed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
very seldom disagree with my friend, the 
Senator from Florida. However, I feel 
it important that something be said 
about these medical research items. 

Mr. President, every year that we 
have included appropriations for these 
purposes in this bill, under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], and we have been 
dealing with these needs for many 
years—the Department has opposed the 
amounts of the appropriations we have 
voted. That has happened every year. 
They opposed the first bill which came 
before the Senate, although that bill 
called for less than $1 million for cancer 
research. It was said they could not 
use the money and that they did not 
know what they would do with it. But 
every year, year after year, we have al- 
ways had good medical advice when we 
have fixed the amounts. We have not 
picked these figures out of thin air. 
They have been gone into pretty well by 
people in the field. Every year the same 
Department comes back to Congress and 
tells us what they have done and what 
the payoff has been in health, what the 
payoff has been in the alleviation of ill- 
ness, and what the payoff has been in 
life expectancy. 

I do not know why it is that these are 
always the items fought against the 
most vigorously. Yet without the wink 
of an eye, we will mark up appropriation 
bills and provide for the spending of 
$100 million on some items which we 
think are necessary for defense. I 
would suggest that the Defense Depart- 
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ment wastes this much money almost 
every month, not through any fault of 
its own, but as a result of technological 
advances. We find that the business of 
defense is a wasteful one. 

Every argument made against the ex- 
penditure of such funds as are contained 
in the pending bill is predicated upon 
the question, “What has been shown as 
a result of such expenditures?” I 
could recite, as I know the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitz] could, the many 
results which have been obtained in the 
field of medical research, what we like 
to call payoffs for the money we have 
appropriated. 

But I think the best example of what 
has been done is that, through medical 
research, since the program was started 
in 1943, the average life expectancy for 
both sexes has increased from 63.3 years 
in 1943 to 69.6 years in 1956, a total of 
6.3 years. Since 1943, 8144 years have 
been added to the average life expect- 
ancy of women, and 4.3 years have been 
added to the average life expectancy of 
men. 

In spite of that fact, every year that 
Congress has proposed certain amounts 
to be expended for research, someone 
from the Department has come before 
the committees and has said, “We cannot 
use the money.” But every year some- 
thing worthwhile has been shown as a 
result of such research. If the addition 
of 844 years to the average life of women 
in the United States and the addition of 
an average of 4.3 years to the average life 
expectancy of men in the United States 
are not worth the amount of money we 
have appropriated, then I think we 
should all fold up and go home. 

I agree that some of the money may 
not have been used wisely or judiciously. 
That is in the very nature of research. 
In basic research one may go on for years 
and never show any results, and all of a 
sudden he breaks through with a dis- 
covery worth all the effort, all the time, 
and all the money which had been ex- 
pended. 

I think if we asked the average male 
taxpayer what he would pay to live 4 
more years, he would not put a price on 
it. There is no price which can be put 
on those added years. If we asked the 
average American women what she 
would pay to live 8½ years more, I am 
sure that she would not put a price on 
that additional life expectancy. 

Sometimes I think that those who op- 
pose such items think we pick a figure 
out of thin air. That is not true at all. 
The amounts provided are closely scruti- 
nized by people in the field. They have 
vision. They look ahead. They know a 
little about what is needed to make a 
breakthrough in finding the cure for 
some of the killers of mankind. The 
items in this bill are pretty well docu- 
mented. It is always said by the depart- 
ments that we do not have enough doc- 
tors. That is one reason why we should 
appropriate the money. It is said that 
there is overcrowding of doctors, den- 
tists, and research people in our schools, 
What we need is more research person- 
nel, so we will not need so many doctors. 

There have been so many discoveries 
that I am sure the Senator from Ala- 
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bama [Mr. HLL], could stand on the 
fioor for 4 hours and list the break- 
throughs which have been. made since 
the program was started. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. No one is more familiar 
with the Institutes of Health program 
and the work on medical research than 
is the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington. He has had not only a deep 
and abiding interest in the programs 
through the years, but he was the 
author of the bill which established the 
National Cancer Institute. He not only 
provided leadership for the passage of 
that legislation, but he also succeeded 
in having a very kind and generous lady 
give to the Government the ground on 
which that institution stands today. 

The Senator from Washington speaks 
from long experience, study, and insight 
into the whole problem of the health 
of the American people and of the con- 
tributions of medical research and the 
need for more research. Certainly no 
one can speak with greater authority 
in this field than the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. I think the RECORD 
ought to show the main causes of death 
in this country. The research program 
is geared to these statistics. 

In 1957, according to the best estimate 
we have, 892,490 Americans died from 
arteriosclerosis and cardiac diseases. 

Some 254,780 Americans died from 
cancer. That disease struck pretty hard 
right here in the Senate on many oc- 
casions. 

There were 172,643 childbirth deaths. 

The reason for the increase in the life 
expectancy of women is that we have 
pretty nearly wiped out childbirth 
deaths. We have been able, as a result 
of research, to reduce almost to the 
absolute minimum, fatalities resulting 
from childbirth. 

Accidents account for only 97,000 
deaths in the United States. 

Pneumonia accounts for 53,000 deaths. 

Diabetes accounts for 27,000 deaths. 

Cirrhosis of the liver accounts for 
18,000 deaths. 

Fifteen thousand Americans commit 
suicide. Many of them commit suicide 
because they are despondent over their 
ill health. I would think that would be 
the main cause of their committing sui- 
cide, rather than mental causes. 

We have almost whipped tuberculosis. 
As a result of the money we have pro- 
vided the Veterans’ Administration for 
medical research on TB alone, we have 
reduced the medical bill by more than 
$700,000—almost $1 million—on actual 
bed patients. We are about to close all 
the TB wards in veterans’ hospitals, 
which is a marked indication of what 
research can do. 

I agree with my friend from Florida 
that sometimes it is difficult to chart 
a course in medical research. Cancer 
research now takes more money. The 
most exciting thing which has happened 
in cancer research has been the research 
into chemical properties of certain drugs. 
Many thousands of drugs and thousands 
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of compounds have had to be analyzed. 
As a result, research has been centered 
on a few compounds which give some 
promise of help in the fight against dif- 
ferent kinds of cancer. We expect the 
development of more. 

We have learned many things about 
heart disease. The Senator from Ala- 
bama very dramatically told the commit- 
tee, only yesterday, one thing I did not 
know about. Up until the research pro- 
gram went forward we had always 
thought a paralytic stroke was caused by 
a break in a blood vessel in the brain. 
Now we have discovered a method by 
which the surgeons are able to make 
corrections. 

I do not know how much of this money 
might be wasted or how much of it might 
be unwisely spent. I do not suppose any- 
one could know. Surely we ought to pro- 
vide enough for the research experts to 
go ahead. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
like to invite attention to the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yesterday, at the meeting of the commit- 
tee, pointed out that heretofore we had 
thought paralytic strokes were caused by 
the bursting of blood vessels in the brain, 
but that recent research has revealed 
that many times these strokes are caused 
by impairment of blood vessels in the 
neck and sometimes in the chest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And the doctors 
now can get at those by using some of the 
methods they have devised. 

It is said sometimes that comparisons 
are odious. We are spending about $58 
million for research on the No. 2 killer, 
cancer, yet we spend $665 million for 
rivers and harbors control. 

We spend about $27 million for re- 
search on mental illnesses. Again, I 
want to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, the amount being spent on mental 
illness could save us almost 10 times as 
much as the cost of actual beds provided 
in veterans’ hospitals. I do not know 
how many Members of the Senate realize 
that we have, in every other bed in the 
veterans’ hospitals, a mental case. 

In the course of this research there 
has emerged one man who has con- 
tributed more in worth than the cost of 
the whole program. This man discovered 
that forms of tranquilizers could help 
in cases of mental illness, and this has 
reduced the cost in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals by at least a couple 
of hundred million dollars in 1 year, 
That is what research can do, 

We spend $111 million for soil con- 
servation, which is good. We spend $157 
million for agricultural research, which 
is good. We all voted for that. 

But, even though we cannot pinpoint 
some of the tangible results in each par- 
ticular case, I think we can afford to 
spend this amount of money for the 
health of the people of the United States. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it not 
true that a few days ago the Senate in- 
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creased the amount for the Development 
Loan Fund by $100 million? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. An 
amendment was offered in the Appropri- 
ations Committee to increase the amount 
the House of Representatives had al- 
lowed for the Development Loan Fund 
by $100 million. Was there a single eye- 
brow raised when that amendment was 
offered in the committee? Was there 
any argument about it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not a bit. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
amendment went sailing through, did it 
not? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is 
amazing to me that some Senators are 
always ready to increase amounts for 
the Development Loan Fund, which in 
reality is merely another giveaway, since 
it is a matter of making soft loans for 
which little or no security is offered by 
the recipient countries. There are those 
who raise no objection, or very little at 
most, to increasing amounts for partici- 
pation in programs in foreign countries, 
yet when it comes to the spending of 
money for our own people, on behalf of 
the welfare and health and promotion 
of longevity of our own fellow Americans, 
they want to argue and quibble about the 
matter. I think it is time we quit being 
penny wise and pound foolish. It is time 
we spend less money abroad and use a 
little more of it here at home. 

I desire to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington for 
the every impressive argument he has 
made for this increased appropriation 
for medical research. 

Mr. President, I wish also to take this 
opportunity to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, as well as the members of the full 
Committee on Appropriations, for their 
forthright action in presenting this ap- 
propriation figure to the Senate. I wish 
to commend him and them for having 
increased the amount of money to be 
spent for medical research which will re- 
dound to the welfare and benefit of our 
own people in our own country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Recorp should show that, be- 
cause of research we have an increasing 
percentage of decline in the the death 
rate from many diseases. Those figures 
run from 24 percent to 84 percent. 

As a result of the research program 
directly in New York State alone 35 per- 
cent of the mental cases, because of the 
use of tranquilizers, were released in the 
year 1958. 

I do not know whether we have picked 
out the correct figure, but I know, as the 
Senator from West Virginia pointed out, 
there are great arguments going on. 

In the Appropriations Committee at 
the present time there is an argument 
as to the value of an aircraft carrier. 
There is a great dispute over whether 
an aircraft carrier is worthwhile, or 
whether we should provide something 
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else. No doubt we are going to vote $130 
million for the aircraft carrier, and it 
will cost $200 million before we are 
through. There is a dispute about it. 
I think there can be no dispute about 
the amount of money spent on medical 
research. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
only this morning, a few minutes ago, 
I returned from the markup of the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill. 
In the subcommittee we were dealing 
with a figure of $39,248,000,000. Ido not 
say that the money should not be appro- 
priated. Of course we must appropriate 
the money necessary for the security of 
the Nation and for the security of the 
free world. However, if we can find 
$39,248,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
for the defense of the country, without 
bankrupting the Nation—and we must 
not impoverish the Nation, of course— 
why can we not find $136 million more 
to do the research work which must be 
done to find cures for terrifying diseases 
and to prevent their incidence? 

I have been a member of this subeom- 
mittee, Mr. President, for a number of 
years. Year in and year out we have 
heard the constant lament, “We cannot 
use the extra money even if you give it 
to us.” Yet when we have appropriated 
the money we have found that the money 
has been committed wisely, has been 
allotted prudently, and has been spent 
effectively. For what has it been spent? 
It has been spent to seek the cure for 
cancer, the cure for mental illness, and 
the cure for other diseases which are 
plaguing the well-being of the people of 
our great Nation. 

Mr. President, the only test we have to 
meet is: If we appropriate this money, 
can it be wisely and prudently spent? 
That is the only question. The need is 
present. This is a good investment. It 
is not a giveaway. I hate to hear that 
word “giveaway” uttered with relation 
to these research funds, which are used 
to seek cures for terrible scourges which 
afflict mankind. This money is not be- 
ing given away, but it is being invested 
in the good health of the people of the 
Nation. 

In my short time in the Senate of the 
United States I have seen five fine men 
of this body succumb to the scourge of 
cancer. I do not know if a cure for this 
awful disease will be found in my life- 
time, but we must keep on trying. 

We did not pick this figure out of thin 
air. We were given testimony from ex- 
perts, men who are acknowledged lead- 
ers in the field of research in the great 
domain of medicine. We took their tes- 
timony, and on their testimony we 
predicated the figure of an increase of 
$136 million. 

Who is to spend this money? Not the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island; not 
the senior Senator from Washington. 
This money is to be spent by experts who 
are telling us to go slowly in this field. 
Year in and year out critics have said 
we have appropriated too much; yet we 
find that the money appropriated was 
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not enough. This year the Budget 
Bureau gives us an estimate which is 
equivalent to the amount which last year 
was said to be $101 million more than 
could be spent. 

If it were not for the aggressiveness, 
courage, conscience, and big heart of the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
Mr. HILL], I doubt very much if we 
would have made the progress we have 
made. 

Whereas, years ago we could save one 
out of four from the scourge of cancer, 
now we can save one out of three. In 
the millions of dollars in terms of human 
effort thus preserved, our investment is 
truly wise. In the saving of human 
suffering and tragedy, our investment is 
beyond all price. 

I take this occasion to say, Thank God 
we have in the Senate a man who is will- 
ing to stand up and fight and fight and 
fight for the health and well-being of the 
people of this great Nation of ours. I 
compliment him with the highest senti- 
ments of admiration and gratitude for 
the tremendous work he has done. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island for his very 
generous words. If the Senator from 
Alabama has been able to do anything 
in the field of medical research, in an 
effort to save the lives of our people, 
prevent human suffering, and wage war 
on premature death, it has been be- 
cause of the fact that in any fighting he 
has undertaken, men like the Senator 
from Rhode Island have been at his side. 
No one has fought more valiantly and 
courageously, or with greater devotion 
to this cause than has the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to endorse every word the 
able and eloquent Senator from Rhode 
Island has just said. I subscribe fully to 
the sentiments he has expressed. 

Mr. President, I rise to support the 
amount of $478 million which has been 
allocated for the medical research pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of 
Health in fiscal 1960 by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I am fully aware that this is an in- 
crease over the amount proposed by the 
administration for medical research dur- 
ing the coming year. As a matter of fact, 
the administration proposed exactly the 
same amount of money this year as it did 
last year. 

This administration budget, if adopt- 
ed, would mean that millions of dollars in 
new medical research projects, already 
approved by the scientific advisory coun- 
cils, would have to be disapproved in 
fiscal 1960. 

In a unanimous report signed by all 
Republican and Democratic members of 
the full House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the House exploded the argument 
that medical research should be curtailed 
to curb inflation and balance the budget. 
Let me quote a couple of sentences from 
that report: 

Actually, it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more anti-inflationary than a suc- 
cessful medical research program. 

It is obvious that disability is doubly in- 
flationary—it reduces tax revenue on the 
one hand and it increases the expenses of 
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Government on the other. It is equally 
obvious that medical research, which reduces 
disability and lengthens productive life, is 
doubly anti-inflationary—it increases tax 
revenue on the one hand and decreases the 
expenses of Government on the other. 


Just a few weeks ago, in a magnificent 
speech advocating his international med- 
ical research bill, the senior Senator from 
Alabama, the beloved and able Senator 
HILL, who is an authority in the halls 
of Congress on all health and medical 
matters, presented some dramatic figures 
on the achievements of medical research 
over the past 50 years. 

The Senator quoted from a report of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. It said that 23 mil- 
lion American lives have been saved by 
the advances of medicine and science 
since 1900. 

Mr. President, at the beginning of the 
century, uncontrolled disease menaced 
the very future of this great democracy. 
The average American died in his mid- 
forties—in the very prime of his life. 
Think of what a tremendous productive 
loss this was to a nation which had just 
begun its transformation into a major 
industrial power. 

Many distinguished historians have 
pointed out that the major obstacle to 
our conquest of the American West was 
not the difficult terrain, the rigors of 
weather or the Indian—it was actually 
unchecked epidemics of disease which 
constantly decimated the ranks of the 
gallant pioneers who settled the West. 

In the childhood of many of us in this 
Chamber, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
smallpox, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and 
a host of other diseases brought heart- 
break to hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican families. Few were the families in 
Texas or in any other part of the country, 
for that matter, who did not lose at least 
one beloved child to one of these major 
killers. 

Mr. President, I think we sometimes 
forget how dramatically this picture has 
changed. 

In 1900, for example, this country lost 
600,000 infants in childbirth. 

Last year, we lost only about 100,000. 

To put it very simply, for every six in- 
fants who died in 1900, five were saved in 
1958. 

The average baby born today will live 
at least 70 years. Since World War I, 
mainly due to the increased knowledge 
gained by accelerated research programs 
such as that advocated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, we have 
added 6 precious years to the average 
American life. In that short period, 1,- 
800,000 lives were saved due to medical 
research. 

I have not the slightest doubt that I 
would not be standing here today but 
for the research which has been done in 
the past few years in connection with 
heart disease. 

It is estimated that, in 1958, the people 
saved from death over the past 14 years 
earned approximately $3% billion in 
income annually. In turn, these people 
paid to the Federal Government $623 
million in taxes annually. This was 
three times the amount of money in- 
vested by our Government in medical 
research in 1958. This does not take 
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into account the disabilities avoided and 
productive time saved by these people 
for the economy of the United States. 

However, cold statistics do not begin 
to tell the whole story. For example, 
while we are beginning to achieve re- 
markable breakthroughs against cancer, 
it is still true that cancer kills 250,000 
Americans each and every year, among 
whom there are thousands of children. 

Over the past decade alone, cancer 
has claimed the lives of five members of 
this body: Kenneth Wherry, who was 
the minority leader at the time; Robert 
A. Taft, his successor as minority and 
then majority leader; Arthur Vanden- 
berg, a tower of strength in the forma- 
tion of our modern foreign policy; Brien 
McMahon, and finally the beloved Matt 
Neely who, by a bitter twist of fate, died 
of the disease which he had been fight- 
ing legislatively in the halls of the Con- 
gress for more than 20 years. 

Cancer has killed many of our mili- 
tary heroes whom enemy bullets failed 
to stop: “Vinegar” Joe Stilwell, Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, and many more. Only a few 
weeks ago General Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, underwent 
and operation for cancer of the lung. 

By another ironic twist of fate, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings on the budget for the National Can- 
cer Institute for the coming year were 
held on the very day that our great Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, was 
laid to rest. The senior Senator from 
Alabama, dedicated that morning’s delib- 
erations to the memory of John Foster 
Dulles, and I now quote from his deeply 
moving statement that day: 

What more fitting, more meaningful, or 
more reverent memorial to the great con- 
tributions which John Foster Dulles made 
to his beloved country could there be than 
a higher resolve on the part of those of us 
assembled here and elsewhere throughout 
this great land to redouble our research ef- 
forts against the monstrous killer which 
struck Mr. Dulles down and which will claim 
the lives of 250,000 more Americans before 
this year has ended? 

It is indeed fitting that we dedicate these 
hearings this morning to both the memory 
of John Foster Dulles and to the hope that 
our deliberations here today may serve to 
bring closer the day when medical research 


will wipe this infamous disease from the 
face of the earth. 


Mr. President, cancer is a personal 
tragedy, it is a family tragedy, but it is 
also a national tragedy which sometimes 
strikes at the very core and strength of 
our posture in the free world. Its deadly 
stranglehold upon the fiber of our de- 
mocracy was nowhere better assessed 
than in a brief editorial which appeared 
several days after the death of John Fos- 
ter Dulles in the Machinist, the official 
publication of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists: 

For 6 years the Communists tried every 
trick in the book to get John Foster Dulles 
out of their hair. What the Commies 


couldn’t do to our former Secretary of State, 
cancer did, 

We may know how to defend ourselves 
against the Communists, but recent events 
prove again that our defenses against can- 
cer are inadequate and ineffective. It is 
time to strengthen our national defense 
against cancer. 
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Mr. President, many American doc- 
tors who have visited Soviet Russia over 
the past few years have come back and 
reported to us that Soviet progress in 
the field of medical care and medical 
research has been truly amazing. 

Recently an official medical mission 
from the U.S. Public Health Service 
headed by Dr. Thomas Parran, a former 
U.S. Surgeon General, described Russian 
progress in medicine since 1917 as im- 
pressive as the appearance of sputnik. 
In their report, they noted that Russia 
had worked out a massive 15-year plan 
for the medical research conquest of 
cancer and heart disease. 

From the time of the revolution which 
overthrew the czars in 1917, the Rus- 
sian economy was seriously threatened 
by the ravages of disease. In fact, the 
civil war that followed the revolution of 
1917 unloosed a series of disease epi- 
demics which killed millions of Rus- 
sians. 

An official report disclosed that Rus- 
sia’s death rate was approximately twice 
that of the West, and that the average 
Russian worker had a life expectancy of 
only 40 years. The report emphasized 
the point that the industrial develop- 
ment of Russia could come only from the 
increased production of the workers and 
peasants. 

As a result of this report, over the past 
40 years the Russians have constantly di- 
verted scarce materials and manpower to 
the promotion of health. 

What have the results been? The 
length of life of the average Russian citi- 
zen has been increased from 40 years at 
the end of World War I to approximately 
67 years today. 

The massive Soviet health system now 
boasts 2,750,000 employees. Further- 
more, Russia is turning out 16,000 doctors 
a year, more than twice the annual out- 
put in this country. 

In proportion to its population, Russia 
now has 25 percent more doctors than 
we have in America. It has been report- 
ed by reliable medical sources that Rus- 
sia is training 2,000 doctors a year for 
work in the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. 

By way of contrast, because of the 
critical doctor shortage in this country, 
25 percent of our hospital staffs are com- 
posed of foreign-trained doctors. 

Testifying before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee earlier this year, 
Mr. John T. Connor, president of one of 
this country’s largest drug houses, issued 
this sober warning to this country in dis- 
cussing our major offensive to win the 
allegiance of the free peoples of the 
world: 

Because of our concentration on physical 
and financial capital, we are inclined to for- 
get the importance of human capital, which 
is both the means and the end of industrial- 
ization. 


Mr. Connor warned the Senate com- 
mittee: 


This concept of the relation between hu- 
man capital and economic growth could 
turn out to be decisive as the Soviets set 
forth to meet the rising expectations of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and even Latin 
America with a program of health, develop- 
ment, and communism, 
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Mr. President, we do not have excess 
resources of manpower in this country. 
Furthermore, the nations of the free 
world are far outnumbered by the vast 
populations of the Communist nations. 
Our most precious capital resource is 
still, and always will be, the health and 
well-educated individual. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that the major killers and cripplers of 
our time cause a $30 billion annual loss 
to the American economy. One million 
and seven hundred thousand Americans 
die from disease, but 20 to 30 million 
Americans are incapacitated, either 
fully or partially, by a whole host of 
disabling diseases. 

Mr. President, I wish there were time 
to detail the ways in which disease is 
cutting into our economic system. But 
let me give you the figures on just one 
disease, considered by most people a rel- 
atively unimportant and undramatic one. 
It does not kill, but it disables over a 
long period of time. 

Arthritis, which afflicts 11 million 
Americans, disables 1 out of every 10 
persons over the age of 14. It causes the 
loss of 80 million workdays each year; 
this is the same as if 320,000 persons were 
removed from the work rolls of the 
Nation each year. 

Furthermore, 12 percent of all perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons in 
this country receiving public assistance 
from State and Federal sources suffer 
from this disease; the annual relief bill 
for the support of these people exceeded 
$125 million last year alone. 

Mr. President, the only way to stem 
the heavy economic costs of disease, 
which produces inflation by adding to 
Government expenditures, is through 
accelerated medical research. Further- 
more, one of the major ways to increase 
these tax revenues and reduce these defi- 
cits is through an accelerated medical 
research program which will add addi- 
tional workers to our productive econ- 
omy, who cannot produce now and will 
not produce if they are hit by one of 
these dread diseases. 

In our present financial situation, I 
believe that every Member of the Sen- 
ate can fully agree on this: We need 
more taxpayers, and we need fewer tax 
recipients. Medical research is totally 
dedicated to the accomplishment of this 
objective. 

I applaud the dedicated and diligent 
efforts of the subcommittee and the 
members of it on both sides of the aisle 
led by the able senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. I hope and trust and 
pray that as a result of their vision and 
their efforts, the day will come when 
we will drive from the face of the earth 
these dread diseases which cost so much 
in pain and suffering and money each 
year we live. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and on 
behalf of the subcommittee, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Texas for 
his very kind and generous words. I 
also thank him and heartily congratu- 
late him for the very eloquent, chal- 
lenging, and compelling speech he has 
made in the Senate today. Certainly 
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no one could have heard his speech 
without being moved, without being in- 
spired to move forward all the more 
consistently and courageously in the 
battle against these dread diseases and 
for the health of the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill, so that Senators 
will know there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote on its passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege, when the hearings to 
consider funds for the National Cancer 
Institute, were opened by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, to be 
the first witness. I was the first witness 
at his request. I had the privilege of 
sitting at the witness table between two 
of the greatest cancer researchers in 
our country or in any other country— 
Dr. Sidney Farber, of the Children’s 
Cancer Research Foundation, and Dr. 
Isadore S. Ravdin, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. 

Although I cannot speak for him, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Alabama asked 
me to be the first witness not only be- 
cause I had taken a profound interest 
in the cause of medical research, but 
because I have had cancer. 

I desire to associate myself with what 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], said a few minutes ago. Senator 
JOHNSON said that he may owe his own 
life to the research undertaken so suc- 
cessfully by the National Heart Insti- 
tute. I think I may collaborate with 
the Senator from Texas by emphasizing 
that I owe my own life to the research 
undertaken by the National Cancer 
Institute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I simply make the 
comment that if the appropriations for 
medical research have had any force in 
bringing about both of those results, or 
either of them, they have surely proved 
their effectiveness. I shall certainly 
support this increased amount for medi- 
cal research. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
New York is characteristically kind. 
We are delighted to have his very influ- 
ential and enthusiastic support. 

Mr. President, I often wonder why it 
was that in the past so little had been 
spent on medical research, and that the 
investments which should have been 
made were not made until we had the 
leadership provided by persons like the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BILE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], and many others. 

I think there is a curious fatalism 
which obsesses us all, Each of us 
thinks that it will be the other person 
who will have a coronary attack, or the 
other person who will have cancer. I 
believe we move through life perhaps in 
blissful ignorance of what awaits us. I 
know that that was my own particular 
situation. 
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My wife and I were ready to go to 
the beach at Gearhart, Oreg., one after- 
noon on our vacation. It was the day 
we arrived home from the last session 
of Congress, in August. We had planned 
to leave in about an hour. She had 
started to pack the car. 

I said, “Don’t pack the car anymore. 
Do the things around the house which 
have to be done before we go away. I 
am going to see our family doctor about 
a sore in my mouth which has been 
troubling me.” 

I went to see him at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon about the sore in my mouth. 
He looked at it and said, in effect, “That 
is nothing. Gargle with warm water.” 

He went to the wash basin in the 
examining room, washed his hands, and 
began to dry them on a towel. I was 
ready to go out of the examining room 
to start on my vacation. Just as I was 
about to go past the doctor, he said, “I 
haven't look at you for a while. I think 
I should. Take off your clothes and get 
up on the examining table.” 

The doctor said later that he would 
never know exactly what moved him to 
say that at that particular time. But 
60 second later he looked at me, and 
my blood ran cold when he said, “DICK, 
I don’t like this one bit. This does not 
belong in you; it belongs in a jar. We 
are going to get it in a jar tomorrow 
morning at the Teaching Hospital.” 

That night, instead of being on our 
way to our vacation, I lay at the Medical 
School Teaching Hospital, convinced I 
was going to die, because the doctor had 
told me I had cancer. The sore in my 
mouth had been innocent. The cancer 
produced no symptoms; not even one, 
single iota of pain. 

The next afternoon, after the opera- 
tion, when I came out of the anesthetic, 
the doctors were sitting in my room. 
They were grinning. I thought it was a 
horrible nightmare and that actually I 
had died. 

The doctor who had diagnosed the 
tumor said to me, “We think you are 
going to be all right.” 

I said, “I do not believe you. You are 
trying to keep me from being overcome 
with terror and fright.” 

“No,” he said, “we think you are going 
to be all right. If the permanent sec- 
tion, tomorrow, confirms the frozen sec- 
tion which Dr. Hunter, the pathologist, 
has under his microscope in surgery now, 
we are confident you will be all right.” 

I said through the aftermath of the 
anesthetic, in my panic, What do you 
mean?” 

He said, Well, the preliminary diag- 
nosis is that of a tumor which is re- 
sponsive to radiation. There are certain 
types of tumors which are responsive to 
radiation. If the permanent section, 
which will be ready tomorrow, confirms 
the preliminary diagnosis, we are very 
confident that you will be all right.” 

Then followed a long course of radia- 
tion therapy under a cobalt 60 machine. 
I never laid there, each morning, with- 
out blessing the whole long procession of 
people interested in medical research, 
who had over the decades and over the 
years produced the device which was 
saving my life. 
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Later I received a letter from one of 
the great medical researchers of our 
country. In effect, in the letter, he said: 
“Through the funds made available to 
the National Cancer Institute, these im- 
proved methods of radiation, such as co- 
balt, have been developed. If it were not 
for that, your chance of recovery would 
be much less, and your course of treat- 
ment would be far more painful and un- 
comfortable.” 

So I finally realized more fully some- 
thing which I had often said—namely, 
how urgent and important medical re- 
search is to all the people. All at once 
I learned that I was dependent upon the 
product of medical research in order to 
live. Of course, I was fortunate enough 
to have had what was called a radio- 
sensitive tumor. If that had not been 
the case, the doctors have told me I 
would not be alive now. But if funds 
had not been available, through the 
leadership of the able Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] and others, especially 
in the National Cancer Institute, the 
marvelous device which saved my life 
would not have been available. 

So all I can say to Senator LISTER HILL 
is: “Thank you very much for helping to 
save my life.” 

I doubt that anyone can say more 
than that. I wish I could phrase my 
sentiments more eloquently. I wish I 
could use more expressive language. 
But sometimes, I think, understatement 
is what should be employed. 

I say to you, Senator HL, that what- 
ever I may do in my future and in my 
career, you are partly responsible for it, 
because if it were not for you and for 
the medical research which was made 
possible by your leadership, I would not 
be here. 

Mr. HILL. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Of course I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Oregon 
has been generous to me; I am deeply 
grateful to him, But, as I said earlier, 
the action of Congress in providing 
funds for medical research, to obtain the 
knowledge, and to secure the informa- 
tion which has made it possible to save 
the life of the Senator from Oregon, has 
resulted from the efforts of many per- 
sons, particularly the efforts and the 
fighting for the cause by many Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

If the Senator from Alabama has been 
able to make any contribution to the 
cause, it has been due to the fact that 
many other Members of Congress have 
stood by our side through the years and 
have fought hard and valiantly that we 
might wage the battle against cancer 
and the other dread diseases, and the 
battle for health for the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Alabama is characteristically modest. 
Yet, I think all the persons who have 
worked with him, including the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], will concur in what I say: That 
without his leadership, these gains would 
not have been possible. 

Mr. President, the July issue of the 
American Legion magazine contains an 
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excellent article headlined “What We 
Now Know About Cancer,” written by 
Tom Mahoney, an able journalist. The 
article sums up in concise fashion the 
current status of research work in this 
area of disease study. I ask unanimous 
consent that it, together with a special 
newsletter supplement issued June 20; 
1959, by Prentice-Hall and entitled Can 
We Buy a Cure for Cancer,” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From American Legion magazine, July 1959] 
Wuat WE Now Know ABOUT CANCER 
(By Tom Mahoney) 


One of the most tragic nights for American 
arms in World War II was lucky for cancer 
research. On December 3, 1948, the port of 
Bari, Italy, was jammed with ships unloading 
supplies for our forces which then had a 
tenuous foothold on the southern third of 
the country. In the center of the vessels was 
the John E. Harvey, a Liberty ship loaded 
with high explosives and also 100 tons of 
nitrogen mustard gas in aerial bombs. 

At 7:30 p.m., enemy bombers struck. Six- 
teen ships blew up and sank. Though not 
hit directly, the Harvey and all her crew 
disappeared in a gigantic explosion which 
sprayed poison gas over the harbor which 
was already covered with burning oil, smoke, 
flames, exploding munitions, and sinking 
ships. 

Medical officers who treated survivors ob- 
served that one of the effects of the mustard 
gas was interference with the body’s mecha- 
nism for producing blood cells, especially 
white blood cells. As this is exactly what is 
needed to control the form of cancer known 
as leukemia, it pointed the way to the de- 
velopment of nitrogen mustard compounds 
and other chemicals for at least the tem- 
porary control of certain forms of cancer. 
Col. John A. Alexander’s report on the Bari 
injured was termed a classic medical paper“ 
by Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, director of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, 

Since then thousands of chemicals, 40,000 
in 1958 alone, have been compounded, princi- 
pally by pharmaceutical companies, as po- 
tential anticancer weapons. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. The drug must com- 
bat cancer and at the same time not do too 
much harm to the rest of the patient. As 
one scientist explains, it is “like finding 
something that will take off a rabbit's right 
ear while leaving the left one unharmed.” 

Ninety-eight of these drugs have survived 
animal tests and now are being used in the 
treatment of human patients in some 150 
hospitals including many of the Veterans’ 
Administration. The lives of many children 
suffering with leukemia (which takes a 
greater toll of children between the ages of 
5 and 14 than any other disease) are being 
prolonged months and sometimes years by 
chemicals pioneered by American Cyanamid’s’ 
Lederle Laboratories at Pearl River, N.Y., and 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co, at Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

National Cancer Institute researchers re- 
cently found that, for the first time in medi- 
cal history, a rare but previously invariably 
fatal solid human cancer, choriocarcinoma, 
can be suppressed by methotrexate, one of 
the Lederle drugs. Fourteen of sixteen 
women with this rare cancer, a tumor in 
the uterus before or after childbirth, are 
alive and 11 are free of symptoms and liy- 
ing normally 3 years after treatment. Dr. 
Roy Hertz of the Institute received an award 
from the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for his work with this 
drug. 

Promising anticancer drugs, some of en- 
tirely different types, also have come from 
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Parke, Davis & Co. in Detroit, Eli Lilly in 
Indianapolis, Abbott Laboratories in North 
Chicago, Upjohn in Kalamazoo and Merck 
in New Jersey. E. R. Squibb & Sons opened 
a new laboratory in New Brunswick, N. J., 
last year and will spend $7 million on can- 
cer studies in the next 5 years. At its John 
L. Smith Memorial for Cancer Research in 
Maywood, N.J., Chas. Pfizer & Co. this year 
is spending $800,000 of its own and $1.2 mil- 
lion in Government funds screening anti- 
biotic broths for anticancer activity. 
Schering Corp. at Bloomfield, N.J., and 
Bristol Laboratories at Syracuse, N. V., also 
have cooperative Government research con- 
tracts. 

These and other developments since the 
Bari disaster cause Dr. Rhoads, Dr. John R. 
Heller, director of the National Cancer In- 
stitute, and other cancer leaders to be 
cautiously optimistic. Some leaders of the 
American Cancer Society expect cancer may 
be controlled within our lifetime. In a 
Chicago address this year a Pfizer executive 
3 so far as to predict a cancer cure by 

But there are serious hurdles. Cancer has 
been recognized and studied since 400 B.C. 
when Hippocrates observed the often crab- 
like appearance of the spreading lesions and 
gave the disease its name. Though more 
has been published about cancer than any 
other disease, our knowledge of it still is 
appallingly small. Sir Winston Churchill's 
words “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma” are more applicable to cancer 
than they are to Russia. 

Researchers cannot even agree as to 
whether cancer is a single entity or several 
diseases. Pathologists incline to the latter 
theory and say some cancers are as differ- 
ent as such diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, 
and malaria. Many biochemists, however, 
believe that all cancers—despite their vari- 
ety and their different response to treat- 
ment—are essentially the same, and that all 
cancer cells have a similar submicroscopic 
chemistry. There is, of course, no generally 
accepted explanation of why the body’s cells 
become cancerous and run wild to invade 
and destroy other tissues. 

Cancer is increasing, not declining. 
Among children, it is second only to acci- 
dents as a cause of death. But it strikes 
most frequently among adults and often at 
the peak of their careers. Some of the best 
known recent cancer patients have been 
Arthur Godfrey, former Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, and Senator Robert A. Taft. It 
also hit Generals Hoyt S. Vandenberg and 
Joseph W. Stilwell, Gertrude Lawrence, Dr. 
Enrico Fermi, Babe Didrikson Zaharias, 
Humphrey Bogart, Eddie Duchin, and Babe 
Ruth. 

Most experts agree that cancer is on the 
rise because it parallels the lengthening span 
of life. By reducing deaths from infectious 
diseases, we actually have increased the 
amount of cancer among us. If the present 
rate of increase continues, the annual death 
toll will double in the next 50 years. Mas- 
sachusetts has the highest cancer death 
rate. New Mexico, Utah, and North and 
South Carolina have the lowest. 

While the death rate of women from can- 
cer has declined 15 percent in as many 
years, the death rate of men from cancer, 
especially lung cancer, has increased. Per- 
haps because of greater exposure to X-ray 
equipment or, as some theorize, from in- 
creased radioactive fallout from atom-bomb 
experiments, there also has been a sharp 
rise in leukemia. This hits adults as well 
as children. 

Cancer kills about 700 Americans a day. 
Unless something unforeseen is discovered, 
40 million persons now living will develop 
cancer and 26 million of them will die of 
it. As a cause of death in the United States 
cancer advanced from seventh place in 1900 
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to second in 1938 and continues to hold this 
rank. One out of six deaths is now a cancer 
death. Only heart disease kills more. In 
$1 foreign countries cancer is the leading 
cause of death. 

Fortunately there Is another side to the 
picture. More has been learned about can- 
cer and more progress made toward its con- 
trol since World War II than in all previous 
human history. In 1938 one out of four 
cancer patients was saved. Last year it was 
one out of three. Some definite gains are 
these: 

1. More than 800,000 Americans who have 
had cancer are now alive and free from it 
5 years or more after its diagnosis. Half of 
the 450,000 new cases of cancer that will be 
found this year can be saved by treatment 
now available if it is obtained promptly. 

2. Tests now detect early cancer with 
greater accuracy than in the past, and new 
electronic devices for swift and precise 
identification of cancer cells are being de- 
veloped. The vaginal smear test of Greek- 
born Dr. George N. Papanicolaou has saved 
the lives of thousands of women with un- 
suspected uterine cancer. At 75, he is still 
studying cancer at the Cornell University 
Medical College in New York. 

3. Surgery, the principal answer to cancer 
since Galen, is safer than ever before, thanks 
to infection-preventing antibiotics, im- 
proved anesthetics, and blood-tranfusion 
techniques. Removal of a mouth cancer in 
a secret operation saved the life of President 
Grover Cleveland in 1893. In recent years 
better surgery has greatly reduced abdominal 
cancer mortality. A new operation which 
has restored speech to some people whose 
larynxes have been removed because of can- 
cer was revealed this year by Dr. John H. 
Conley, of New York. 

4. Radiation, used against cancer since 
1899, now is more effective than ever, thanks 
to multi-million-volt X-ray machines, beta- 
trons, and the peacetime byproducts of the 
atom bomb. The last include radiocohbalt, 
radioiodine, radiophosphorus, and radiogold. 
Radiation supplements surgery and also is 
used to treat inoperable cancers. 

5. New chemicals useful against cancer, in 
addition to those named, include the syn- 
thetic adrenal hormones of the cortisone 
family and the synthetic sex hormones which 
are of definite value in cancer of the pros- 
tate in men and breast cancer in women, 
Dr. Charles Huggins, of the University of 
Chicago, and others, have found that admin- 
istration of male hormones helps control the 
latter and female hormones help control the 
former. 

6. Funds for cancer research have in- 
creased a hundredfold since 1944. While 
more money can still be used, $76 million 
a year in public and private funds is now 
being spent on what the American Cancer 
Society terms “the greatest and costliest 
single undertaking in medical history.“ 

Although the Roswell Park Institute at 
Buffalo, Memorial Hospital in New York, 
Harvard University, and a few other institu- 
tions had research programs, there never was 
as much as $1 million a year available for 
cancer research before World War II. The 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
a medical lay organization dating from 1913, 
had less than this for all its activities. 

Under the leadership of Elmer H. Bobst, 
Emerson Foote, the late Albert Lasker, and 
others, this group was reorganized as the 
American Cancer Society in 1944, That year 
it raised $850,000. The next year it raised 
$4 million, and since then $250 million. 

Moved by the fate of his friend, Damon 
Runyon, who first lost his voice and then 
his life from a throat cancer, Walter Win- 
chell, the columnist, in 1946 started the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer 
Research. It has since raised $13.5 million, 
nearly $1 million from the Fraternal Order 
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of Eagles alone. All of this money has been 
devoted to research. Runyon’s death, inci- 
dentally, was an example of the tragedy of 
unsuspected cancer. He learned of it from 
a veterinarian who noticed his speech when 
he brought a dog in for treatment. 

The personal element also figured in sey- 
eral other anticancer projects launched at 
the time. The late Charles F. Kettering, 
whose wife and two sisters died of cancer, 
joined his General Motors colleague Alfred 
P. Sloan in establishing the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research in New York 
as “a cancer university.” It was started with 
a $2 million building and the same amount 
to finance its work for a decade. The insti- 
tute soon will have, at Rye, N.Y., a new $4 
million building for research in chemother- 
apy. Called the Walker Laboratory, it was 
built with Government assistance. In New- 
ark, N.J., eight women friends of a young 
woman who died of cancer at 28 formed the 
Ruth Estrin Goldberg Memorial for Cancer 
Research and raised $100,000 for it by stunts 
such as running a filling station for a day 
and soliciting funds in burlesque shows. 

Pursuit of research related to but inde- 
pendent of the explosion at Bari led the 
private pharmaceutical industry to invest 
millions in cancer work. On the decision of 
its late President William B. Bell, a Quaker 
who believed in bold research, the American 
Cyanamid Co. began a program on which it 
has spent more than $5 million. In the tra- 
dition of its American-born founder, Sir 
Henry Wellcome, who kept a research labora- 
tory “much as another man might like to 
support a racing stable,” Burroughs Well- 
come & Co. has conducted costly cancer re- 
search both in America and England. 

Drs. R. B. Angier and Robert Stokstad and 
other Cyanamid scientists isolated and in 
1945 synthesized folic acid, a vitaminlike 
material found in the foliage of certain 
leafy plants. A daily supply of folic acid 
is vital for the growth and survival of all 
cells. 

This led students of cancer, such as Dr. 
Sidney Farber of the Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, to believe that a variation of folic 
acid might starve, poison, or otherwise halt 
the growth of cancer cells. By substituting 
other chemicals for various parts of folic 
acid, researchers of Cyanamid’s Lederle Lab- 
oratories produced a series of folic acid an- 
tagonists. These function by displacing or 
preventing folic acid from acting in living 
cells. 

One folic acid antagonist is Aminopterin, 
first made in 1947. Dr. Farber found that 
oral doses of it temporarily halted the ad- 
vance of leukemia in children. In one re- 
markable case it was given for 6 years to a 
boy with an apparent intestinal cancer. He 
grew up to be a 6-foot, 4-inch National 
Guardsman with no further trouble. Metho- 
trexate, already mentioned, was developed 
the next year. Other companies have since 
developed many other drugs to fight cancer. 

The American Cancer Society meanwhile 
has raised increasing amounts for its work, 
and Government appropriations for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute at Bethesda, Md., 
have been increased sharply. The society’s 
contributions increased to $13.25 million in 
1948. The Institute's appropriation rose 
from $548,000 in 1946 to $14.5 million in 
1948. The society now raises about $30 mil- 
lion a year; and the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, having had its funds doubled in a 
single year, has $75,268,000 annually. 

Seventy percent of the Institute’s money 
and about 30 percent of the society’s go for 
research, the remainder principally for edu- 
cation and help to cancer patients. Nearly 
$1 million of the Veterans’ Administration 
funds and $3.4 million from the Atomic 
Energy Commission also are being used for 
cancer research. The funds available for 
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research in this field are greater than ever 
before. 

Much of the money is going into the search 
for chemical compounds that will shrink or 
destroy cancers, and the testing of them on 
cancers in mice and other animals. Anti- 
biotics as well as synthetic chemicals are 


tested. In addition to numerous uni-. 


versity and hospital contracts, the Govern- 
ment has contracts totaling more than $11 
million with more than 100 private com- 
panies for laboratory work of this sort. The 
program is handled by the Cancer Chemo- 
therapy National Service Center, set up in 
1954 at Bethesda, and is guided by a com- 
mittee which includes top Government and 
industry researchers. A 1958 decision of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare allows a company patent rights on any 
cancer drug it discovers in the course of the 
program as long as it can produce it eco- 
nomically and meet all demands. 

Many more projects are concerned with 
the basic enigma: Why some of us develop 
cancer and, equally important why some of 
us do not. “We want to find what makes 
cancer cells tick,” explains an Eli Lilly re- 
searcher in Indianapolis, and where to 
throw the monkey wrench to make them 
stop ticking.” A National Cancer Institute 
scientist explains that a cell is malignant 
because of an added “something” which it 
didn’t have before, or the lack of “some- 
thing” which formerly regulated its growth. 
The problem is the “something.” 

The mass effort to find it involves statis- 
ticlans; convict volunteers in Ohio State 
Prison and elsewhere; mice breeders and 
millions of mice; and hundreds of chemists, 
pathologists, physicians, surgeons, and oth- 
ers in scores of institutions. It involves the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute and the complex 
of hospitals and laboratories forming the 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Dis- 
eases in New York; the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s great Argonne Cancer Research 
Hospital at the University of Chicago, and 
AEC installations at Oak Ridge and Brook- 
haven; Dr. Paul Burkholder’s antibiotic lab- 
oratory at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
which has screened 100,000 molds; and the 
National Cancer Institute’s own laboratory 
and hospital at Bethesda where 500 scien- 
tists, technicians, and laboratory assistants 
have 250 research projects underway. 
Groups at Columbia, Mo., and Houston, Tex., 
are doing promising work. 

While the mechanism by which they do 
their evil remains a mystery, certain irri- 
tants are known to cause some forms of 
cancer. As far back as 1775 Dr. Percival 
Scott, a surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital in London, observed that chimney 
sweeps developed cancer of the scrotum be- 
cause some of the soot in which they worked 
became lodged in this part of their body. 
Later it was found that soot contains a 
cancer-causing chemical. Forty-two women 
who put their brushes into their mouths 
while painting luminous watch and clock 
dials at an Orange, N. J., plant later died 
of cancers of the blood, bone, or brain. This 
established radium paints as a cause of 
cancer, Certain coal tar chemicals, excessive 
sunlight, X-rays, radium rays, certain com- 
pounds of arsenic and anilin dyes induce 
cancerous growths. 

Whether the tars and nicotine of ciga- 
rette smoke are to be added definitely to this 
list, of course, is a matter of heated contro- 
versy. The American Cancer Society and 
investigators such as Drs. Alton Ochsner, 
of New Orleans, and Ernest L. Wynder, of 
New York, believe the facts implicate ciga- 
rette smoking in the rise of lung cancer. 
Evidence for this is strong enough to have 
popularized filter-tip cigarettes. Some emi- 
nent medical men say that the cases are un- 
proved. They point to the fact that Senator 
Taft, a nonsmoker, died from lung cancer 
and add that the majority of smokers do 
not develop it. Dr. Arthur J. Vorwald, of 
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Detroit, is one of the researchers doing im- 
portant work on lung cancer. 

Because lung cancer seldom is diagnosed 
in time for cure, and only about 5 percent 
of all cases are saved, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Cancer Society last No- 
vember embarked on a new $2 million study 
designed to improve diagnostic procedures. 
The study will last for at least 3 years in 
VA domiciliaries in Los Angeles, Calif.; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Wood, Wis.; Biloxi, Miss.; Bay 
Pines, Fla., and Martinsburg, W. Va. These 
centers house approximately 12,000 men dur- 
ing a year. The vast majority of the men 
are over 50—in the “lung cancer age.” 

All admitted to the centers during the first 
3. years will be studied semiannually. Every 
6 months each will have a chest X-ray and 
sputum examination. Three radiologists will 
examine each X-ray, and four of the best 
pulmonary cytologists in the country will 
receive the sputum preparations for study. 
This is the first program of periodic cyto- 
logic examination for lung cancer ever under- 
taken. 

Dr. Dean F. Davies, the Cancer Society's 
administrator for research on lung cancer, 
said that all residents in these centers will 
be given the best lung-cancer-detection, 
diagnostic, and treatment services medical 
science has to offer. 

“The study will teach us several things,” 
Dr. Davies said. “We should learn whether 
chest X-rays or sputum tests can detect sig- 
nificant numbers of lung cancers before 
symptoms appear. If the symptomless can- 
cers can be detected, we should learn 
whether they are curable. We will look for 
evidence on the role of environmental fac- 
tors such as smoke, atmospheric pollutants, 
and industrial wastes, clinical histories of 
earlier diseases, and other factors among 
these populations.” 

All 171 VA hospitals have begun a long- 
term survey to provide information on can- 
cer patients. The data will include material 
on diagnosis and results of treatment for 
cancer, clinical information needed for re- 
search and epidemiological studies, and sta- 
tistics useful for planning purposes. The 
hospitals will report followup studies of dis- 
charged patients. 

VA hospitals are admitting approximately 
35,000 cancer patients yearly, and have an 
average daily cancer patient load of more 
than 4,000. A continual increase in the 
number of cancer patients admitted to VA 
hospitals may be expected as the veteran 
population ages. 

Dr. Ludwik Gross, of the Bronx VA Hos- 
pital, is one of the foremost scientists gain- 
ing research support for the idea that can- 
cer is caused by viruses. He was able to 
induce leukemia in mice with a filtrate con- 
taining no cells but possibly virus particles. 
Dr. Wendell Stanley, a University of Cali- 
fornia virologist who received a Nobel Prize, 
believes it important to learn more about 
the relationship of viruses to cancer. So 
does Dr. Steven O. Schwartz, of Chicago's 
Hektoen Institute. As early as 1911 Dr. Pey- 
ton Rous, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, proved that a virus caused 
cancer in chickens. Dr. Ferdinand C. Hel- 
wig, of St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., 
reported finding viruslike particles in hu- 
man cancer of the colon. If viruses are re- 
sponsible for cancer, and if they can be 
isolated, there is hope of a vaccine for cancer. 
In fact, Dr. Charlotte Friend, of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, and others have devel- 
oped vaccines for certain mouse cancers. 

The search for something unique in can- 
cer tissue which might be used to enhance 
the body’s defenses against cancer has 
turned up a compound called cytolipin H. 
This has been isolated from more than 20 
different specimens of human cancer. It was 
found in trace amounts in only one normal 
tissue, the spleen. A related substance, 
malignolipin, also isolated last year, has been 
found only in cancer tissue. 
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Evidence of natural resistance to cancer 
was uncovered with verification of 30 cases of 
“spontaneous regression,” the disappearance 
of cancer for no known reason. These were 
added to 47 cases previously identified, and 
they represented a wide variety of cancers. 

Studies were made of properdin, which oc- 
curs in the blood and appears to be deficient 
among persons with advanced cancer. The 
question now to be answered is whether the 
cancer depresses properdin production or 
whether lack of properdin permits the can- 
cer to grow. Volunteers among prison in- 
mates who permitted themselyes to be in- 
jected with live cancer cells, which they 
promptly rejected, showed high levels of 
properdin. Advanced cancer patients who 
also volunteered for similar experiments re- 
jected the cells slowly, if at all, and had ex- 
tremely low levels of properdin in their 
blood. 

With so many projects involving so many 
sclentists, including many elderly investi- 
gators who are desperately anxious to 
achieve something noteworthy before their 
careers end, there may be early break- 
throughs. Then again, there may not; and 
some of the 1,000 investigators supported by 
the American Cancer Society in 117 research 
centers are working on very long-range 
projects. 

Dr. James Melford Price, of the University 
of Wisconson, received the society’s first life- 
time grant of $392,296 to study metabolic 
disturbances of cancer patients. The Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute this year re- 
ceived $188,510 to support the epidemiologi- 
cal research of Dr. Morton Levin for 10 years; 
Harvard, $201,400 for the bioohemical work 
of Dr. Lewis L. Engle for 17 years; and 
Vanderbilt University, $432,000 for work in 
the same field by Dr. Sidney P. Colowick. 
These grants compare with $500,000 invested 
earlier in the work of Dr. Papanicolaou and 
$900,000 in that of Dr. Huggins. 

The World Health Organization and most 
foreign countries, including Russia, also 
have cancer research The next 
meeting of the International Cancer Con- 
gress, at which researchers from all parts 
of the world exchange information, is sched- 
uled for Moscow in 1962. 

“If we were to find a cure for cancer,” said 
a scientist recently, “it would be as much a 
propaganda victory for the United States as 
the ploneer moon rocket.” The speaker was 
not a medical man but Dr. Simon Ramo, one 
of the foremost developers of space missiles. 


Can WE BUY A CURE FoR CANCER? 


“I've got cancer!” The shattering, mind- 
searing impact of this discovery strikes 
450,000 Americans every year. It has been 
estimated that, unless a preventive or cure is 
found, 40 million men, women, and children 
now living will be stricken by cancer, and 26 
million of them will die from it. Can the 
U.S., through massive Federal appropriations; 
“buy” a cure for this vicious disease? Opin- 
ion splits sharply on this crucial issue. But 
the evidence weighs heavily in favor of vast 
new expenditures to achieve a quick scien- 
tific breakthrough against the Nation's No. 2 
killer. 

Cancer is not only profligate with human 
life—it also exacts a staggering economic toll. 
The 700,000 U.S. cancer cases under treat- 
ment at any given time run up $300 million 
in hospital bills annually. The disease cost 
employees about $175 million in wages in 
1958. Employers lost about 113,000 man- 
years in production. Who can even begin 
to measure the inestimable loss to the Na- 
tion from the premature death of such can- 
cer victims as Enrico Fermi, outstanding 
atomic scientist, or John von Neumann. one 
of the world’s most brilliant mathema- 
ticians? 

Viewed from either the humanitarian or 
the more impersonal economic standpoint, 
there would seem to be no dispute that the 
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campaign against cancer should be accele- 
rated to the limit of the Nation’s financial 
capacity. But no such unanimity exists. 
President Eisenhower, questioned on the 
need for expanded Federal assistance to 
medical research, replied that “we are doing 
a pretty good job.” He defends his $75 mil- 
lion hold-the-line request for cancer studies 
in terms of the need to balance the budget 
and curb inflation. 

Proponents of increased Federal assistance 
brand the administration stand as niggardly. 
They charge the President is placing budget- 
ary considerations above human life. On 
the House floor, Representative JoHN E. 
Focarty, Democrat, of Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Health, Education, and Welfare, charged 
that the President’s budget for the National 
Institutes of Health “is not a responsible 
budget.” Said he: “I do not believe we can 
apply flat mathematical restrictions to any 
single item of Federal financing without first 
considering the effect it has and will have on 
the lives of the people.” 

The House has already boosted the Presi- 
dent’s cancer allocation to over $83 million, 
and the Senate is considering a further in- 
crease, possibly to $110 million. 

WHAT COULD NEW MONEY DO? 

Opponents of proposals to pump vast new 
sums into Federal cancer research argue that 
the money could not be used effectively. 
They contend that shortages of trained per- 
sonnel and lack of facilities and equipment 
limit experimental work. But advocates of 
more liberal outlays retort: Use the money 
to train more people through fellowships and 
clinical trainee assistance; obtain more quali- 
fied personnel through better salaries; build 
more special cancer laboratories; increase re- 
search grants to universities and hospitals; 
and boost contracts to pharmaceutical and 
other industries. 

Senator RICHARD D. NEUBERGER, Democrat 
of Oregon, only recently treated for cancer 
himself, proposes that Congress appropriate 
$500 million for a crash program directed by 
the National Cancer Institute, one of the 
seven Institutes run by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. This fund would be available until 
expended, not subject to annual legislative 
review. NEUBERGER declares the continuing 
grant would insure stability and continuity, 
and thus better results. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS? 


Recent research advances and the shining 
promise for the future bolster the arguments 
for greater efforts in the fight against cancer. 
What has been accomplished? What are the 
chances for new gains? Here's a quick run- 
down: 

(1) Causes of cancer: More and more 
scientists are convinced that viruses cause 
many types of cancer. Investigators have 
induced tumors in mice, rats, and hamsters 
with laboratory viruses. The scientists also 
have developed a vaccine 97 percent effective 
in immunizing such animals. Applying such 
findings to humans is, of course, a thorny 
problem. But discovery of the animal cancer 
virus and vaccine is considered a milestone 
on the road to prevention of human cancer. 
Study of tissue cultures—living cells outside 
the body—is an increasingly effective tool 
now being used by researchers like Dr. Jonas 


(2) Early detection: Catching cancer in 
its early, localized stages is a paramount 
factor in improving the cure rate—now one 
in three. As stressed in Dr. Charles S. Cam- 
eron’s “The Truth About Cancer“ (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.), half of today’s deaths from can- 
cer could have been prevented by early di- 
agnosis and treatment. 

It is estimated that the currently avail- 
able vaginal smear test alone could save 
the lives of 38,000 women a year. Many 
researchers believe they are on the threshold 
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of developing similar tests for many other 
forms of cancer. 

Blood studies and development of instru- 
ments to detect early cancer by mechanical 
or electronic means also open promising 
avenues in diagnosis. 

(3) Treatment of cancer: At present, can- 
cer can be cured only by surgery or radia- 
tion. The limitations of these methods are 
now fairly well defined. Chemotherapy— 
treatment with drugs—tfurnishes the bright- 
est hope for the future. According to the 
National Cancer Institute, this “chemical 
warfare” shows particular promise on leu- 
kemia and cancers which have broken free 
and spread to many parts of the body. Un- 
der the direction of the Cancer Chemother- 
apy National Service Center, about 40,000 
chemical compounds a year undergo rigorous 
screening for anticancer properties. About 
20 drugs already in use prove effective 
against 30 forms of cancer for periods rang- 
ing from a few weeks to several years. 

Dr. John R. Heller, National Cancer In- 
stitute director, points up the high hopes 
for drug treatment: “Chemotherapy appears 
to offer the promise of breakthroughs in the 
control of cancer. The success achieved thus 
far anticipates the time when physicians 
will be armed with a number of chemical 
weapons with which to treat and cure can- 
cer in man. It is impossible to say when 
this will happen, but the accomplishments 
of the national program in all likelihood will 
hasten eventual control of many types of 
cancer.” 

WHAT CAN I DO? 

Recent death of John Foster Dulles, and 
the incapacitation of such public figures as 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and TV star Arthur 
Godfrey, dramatize the acute need to raise 
the pitch of battle. Private organizations 
such as the American Cancer Society, the 
Damon Runyon Fund, and the Lasker Foun- 
dation are in the vanguard of the fight. The 
National Cancer Institute asserts that even 
a marked increase in Federal funds will not 
lessen the need for greater private giving— 
indirectly aided by the Government via spe- 
cial tax deductions for charitable contribu- 
tions. 

On the Washington front, the rising tide 
of public opinion eventually will exert the 
pressure necessary to inject more money into 
the research program. The Nation now 
spends nearly a dollar on military research 
for each penny allotted to cancer studies. A 
reappraisal of medical requirements is in- 
evitable. How soon? Everyone can help 
shape the legislative will by writing or speak- 
ing to his Congressmen or Senators (check 
any almanac or your local political club for 
exact names). 

The need is great and urgent. New funds 
aren’t the whole answer. But they will speed 
the victory. Senator NEUBERGER eloquently 
states the case: 

“Money alone won't buy a cancer cure. 
But without adequate funds to provide nec- 
essary research facilities and trained workers, 
new scientific findings will remain unex- 
ploited and new experimental leads unex- 
plored. Results of lifting present financial 
restrictions which shackle the ingenuity of 
men’s minds would be of significance to all 
medical research.” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
again I thank the able Senator from Ala- 
bama. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

BARTLETT in the chair). The hour of 1 

o'clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 

before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ress, which will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7176) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and sun- 
dry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed with the further con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 6769, making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and related agencies. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6769), making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss this measure because I believe 
that certain elements of it have either 
been overlooked or have not been given 
sufficiently serious consideration, De- 
spite that, however, Mr. President, I shall 
probably support the bill. 

First, let me say that although I was 
a member of the Subcommittee on 
Health, Education, and Labor, I did not 
have an opportunity to attend the hear- 
ings on this bill, because the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Independent Agencies, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and of which I 
am the ranking minority member, were 
held at the same time; and obviously one 
cannot be in two places at once. That 
was the only reason why I did not attend 
the hearings on this measure, which 
deals with an area in which I have al- 
ways had a very great interest. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
suppose there are a great many Members 
of this body, as well as a great many 
Members of the other body, whose very 
presence here is made possible by good 
medical attention, based upon research. 

In the entire medical picture, it is nec- 
essary to consider not only medical re- 
search but also the doctors who are able 
to apply that research. It is necessary 
to have adequate and capable doctors at 
the local level, so that patients may be 
able to choose their own physician. 

Mr. President, I pay tribute to the med- 
ical profession. I number among my 
closest friends literally dozens of medical 
men, some of whom are outstanding na- 
tionally and internationally in the med- 
ical field. 

Certainly the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. HILL] deserves the credit and the 
plaudits which have been paid to him 
today. But in connection with this 
measure, I believe I must call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a fact which I do 
not believe was discussed adequately in 
the course of the hearings. 

Although I realize that at this time 
there is a strong inclination to provide 
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for almost unlimited research, I believe 
we must also keep in mind the fact— 
and I sound this warning for the 
future—that adequate research requires 
adequate numbers of trained personnel. 
Millions of dollars made available for 
research, but placed in the hands of un- 
trained persons, would be almost value- 
less. 

So today I wish to refer primarily to 
some statistics which have been brought 
to my attention, and which I believe 
should be available for the future. 
These statistics bear on what may be the 
impact of this bill upon the medical care 
available in this country. 

On August 19, 1957, then Secretary 
Folsom appointed a group of consult- 
ants, nonpartisan in nature, which has 
become known as the Bayne-Jones com- 
mittee. Those consultants undertook to 
develop, as an essential guide to plan- 
ning, a projection of the potential rate 
of growth of medical research for a sub- 
stantial period ahead, They estimated 
that by 1970 this country could support 
a total medical research effort of $1 bil- 
lion a year, provided there occurred in 
the interim the necessary increases in the 
manpower and facilities devoted to med- 
ical research. The report emphasized, 
however, that such increases would have 
to be very substantial if we were to have 
a truly worthwhile, dedicated, and high 
type of research, such as is going on in 
the United States at this time. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
sure no Member of the Senate has any 
interest in having research work done in 
a haphazard or inadequate manner. 

Assuming a 40 percent increase be- 
tween 1957 and 1970 in research costs 
per research worker, the projected in- 
crease to an annual rate of $1 billion 
would require an increase from the 1958 
total of 20,000 professional workers en- 
gaged in medical research to a total in 
1970 of 45,000 such workers. That 
means that in the period between 1958, 
when this report was made—just before 
Secretary Folsom’s resignation and the 
appointment of Secretary Flemming— 
and 1970, we shall have to more than 
double the number of professional re- 
search workers in order to take care of 
such an increase in research funds. 

This group pointed out, moreover, that 
even if its projections of the number 
of M.D.’s and Ph. D.’s to be trained be- 
tween the date of the report—which 
was made in the latter part of 1957 or 
in the early part of 1958—and 1970 
could be attained, an additional 6,000 
M.D.’s and/or Ph. D.’s beyond the sup- 
ply now projected will be needed if the 
Nation’s medical research program ap- 
proximates the 1970 estimates.” 

The committee recognized that short- 
ages of personnel engaged in the direct 
provision of medical care will also de- 
velop, and found that the total cost of 
the new medical school construction re- 
quired to sustain today’s population- 
physician ratio would range between 
$500 million and $1 billion, and that 10 
years typically elapses between the 
planning of a new medical school and 
the production of its first graduates. 

The committee said: 

Indeed, even if funds in the order of $500 
million to $1 billion were made available 
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immediately for construction of new medi- 
cal schools, it seems certain that the number 
of physicians per 100,000 population will 
decline between now and 1970. 


Most important of all, the consultants 
pointed out “that the soundest pro- 
cedure is to increase funds for research 
on a regular and well-planned basis.” 

The Bayne-Jones report was com- 
pleted only a few weeks before Secre- 
tary Folsom resigned. Secretary Flem- 
ming, shortly after taking office as Sec- 
retary Folsom’s successor, requested the 
National Institutes of Health to under- 
take a detailed review of the Bayne- 
Jones report in order to lay the basis 
for a specific departmental position on 
each one of the report’s recommenda- 
tions. On the basis of this review of 
the recommendations of the Public 
Health Service, Secretary Flemming 
concluded that the following basic ob- 
jective of the Bayne-Jones study is 
highly commendable: 

The desirability of establishing a long- 
range goal for medical research based on all 
factors known and recognized at the time, 
with the intent of moving systematically 
toward such a goal is accepted as a sound 
and wise approach. 


Among the additional results of this 
review were the conclusions (1) that 
the target date for a research volume of 
$1 billion could be advanced from 1970 
to 1967; and of this $1 billion, I might 
say, it is contemplated, on a nation- 
wide basis, that $500 million would be 
contributed by the Government, and 
that private industry, private sources, 
endowments, and the like, would con- 
tribute the other $500 million. 

The second conclusion was that this 
total amount should be about evenly di- 
vided, as at present, between the Fed- 
eral Government and other sources of 
support. Assuming that the National 
Institutes of Health share also remained 
about the same as at present, appropria- 
tions to National Institutes of Health for 
research would reach the level of $350 
million in 1967. 

Again, however, it was apparent that 
these goals could be attained only if 
some rather optimistic assumptions with 
respect to the rate of manpower pro- 
duction could be fulfilled. The National 
Institutes of Health review corroborated 
the conclusion of the Bayne-Jones study 
that an additional 25,000 professional 
research workers would be needed to 
reach a level of $1 billion a year. 

In other words, if we are going to 
reach the level of $1 billion a year by 
1967, there will be needed an additional 
25,000 workers, or more than double the 
number we have now in the way of doc- 
tors—that is, M.D.’s or Ph. D.’s, pre- 
sumably in the scientific field. 

More than half of the required work- 
ers would be at the doctoral level. At 
the present time the annual number of 
medical graduates is about 7,000. 

When I quoted this figure to the chair- 
man of the committee yesterday, he said 
that his latest figures indicated there 
were about 7,500 graduates. 

Any of us who have had any experi- 
ence with education knows that the 
medical training facilities of this coun- 
try today are so overcrowded that the 
number of applications for admittance 
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to our medical schools runs in a ratio of 
as high as 10- and 14-to-1 vacancy. In 
other words, the number of applications 
is as high as 14 for each vacancy. Some- 
times, I am sure, the number of appli- 
cations in comparison to the one person 
who is accepted by a medical school is 
higher than stated, particularly in the 
so-called name medical schools. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am called from the 
Chamber. I apologize for interrupting 
at this point, but before I leave the floor 
I want to verify the statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. In one of the great colleges in the 
southern region of the Nation, of which 
I happen to be a trustee, the ratio of 
applicants to those who can be accepted 
has been, in recent years, just 14 to 1, 
the figure just mentioned by the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Furthermore, we are carrying on at 
that school, and at another school of 
which I happen also to be a trustee, ex- 
periments in this field, some financed in 
part by the National Institutes of Health, 
some financed by the great foundations. 
We have noted first a shortage of those 
who can carry on the experimentations, 
a shortage in the number being gradu- 
ated from medical institutions to carry 
on in the future, and, likewise, a con- 
flict between the great charitably sup- 
ported institutions and the national ef- 
fort in this regard. 

Mr. President, I want to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
as fully as I can. Some mention has 
been made of the courage required to 
support the program as recommended by 
the committee. I think it requires in- 
finitely more courage to stand up and 
speak the truth, as the Senator from 
Colorado is doing, about the critical im- 
balance already existing, and which will 
be made greater by the furnishing of 
funds much beyond the capacity of the 
trained personnel of our country to 
utilize. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor because he is throwing light upon 
the situation. There is no Senator who 
does not support as fully as he thinks 
justified these very fine activities. They 
are among the most appealing of those 
which we have in our Nation. But to 
have in the particular recommendation 
for an additional $136 million by the 
Senate committee the implication that 
the House, in adding only $43 million, 
did not show sufficient regard for the 
exigencies in this important field, indi- 
cates how unthoughtfully we are deal- 
ing with the situation, when, in effect, 
we are attempting to provide money 
which cannot be assimilated in a regular 
program of the type which the Senator 
has mentioned, and which was so fully 
recommended by the distinguished com- 
mission from whose report the Senator 
has quoted. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado for his contribution. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his own contribution 
and his remarks on this subject. 

It is not easy, I may say, with respect 
to the matter under discussion, for me 
to rise on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
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and face up to and be against what I 
know is a great trend. It is like stand- 
ing in a gorge, when a cloudburst has 
taken place above it, and watching the 
water rush toward oneself, knowing there 
is nothing one can do against that on- 
slaught of water. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is almost like 
standing up against a group which is 
advocating home and motherhood. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is exactly like that, 
if I may say so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks. 

I may say, in this respect, no one has 
a corner on patriotism, and no one has 
a corner on any other emotion which 
surges through the human breast. This 
morning Senators have spoken feelingly 
in this Chamber as to how they have 
been affected by medical research. I 
doubt if we could go through the Senate 
and find a single man or woman who has 
not had within his or her own family or 
one close to him or her, as the case may 
be, a medical experience which does not 
cause the throat to choke up and tears 
to come to the eyes. I read to the com- 
mittee yesterday afternoon a letter from 
a very gifted, and talented, close friend 
of mine who said in the letter that at 
this point he is doomed to die. So let 
no one interpret my remarks as the re- 
marks of one who is cold, calloused, or 
indifferent to the needs for progress in 
the medical field, which will relieve 
human suffering, because the facts I am 
stating are not statistics to me and they 
are not budgets. People who suffer are 
people in agony. One cannot measure 
individual pain and suffering in terms of 
millions of dollars. 

Let it be made clear, lest hereafter 
somebody call me a budget balancer, 
how I feel about the matter. I yield to 
no one, including the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, in my con- 
cern about and feeling in this matter. 

For this reason I find it all the more 
painful to discuss a subject which I feel 
has been ignored, yet I feel the Senate 
and the House must consider it before 
the question is finally determined. 

I had said just a few moments ago, 
when I yielded to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAN D], that 
at the present time the annual number 
of medical graduates is about 7,000. As 
I said before, the chairman of the com- 
mittee corrected me yesterday afternoon 
and said that according to his latest 
figures the number was about 7,500. 
Whichever the number may be, the dif- 
ference is not significant enough to 
make a change in the problem which I 
am discussing. The number from this 
group entering the fields of teaching and 
research is about 500 or 600 a year. 

For doctors of philosophy in the 
biological sciences the total annual out- 
put is now about 1,500 a year, a pool 
from which we can perhaps expect to 
get 1,200 medical research workers. 
Chemistry, physics, and psychology to- 
gether produce less than 3,000 Ph. D.’s a 
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year. This group, which serves, pri- 
marily, disciplines other than the medi- 
cal and biological sciences, can be ex- 
pected to produce at the most 600 or 800 
a year to work in medical research fields. 

So we can see a maximum of about 
2,500 new doctoral level workers a year 
for medical and medically related re- 
search. Even this number can be found 
only at the competitive expense of 
urgently needed teachers in the cases of 
doctors of philosophy and needed medi- 
cal care in the cases of physicians. 

The year 1967 is only 8 years away. 
For fiscal year 1958 the total NIH ap- 
propriations amounted to $211 million, 
of which $155 million was for medical 
research. If we took a straight line 
projection of increase, the total goal of 
$350 million in 1967 would be reached 
by an annual increase of appropriations 
for research of about $21.7 million. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those 
who say that the figures of the budget 
estimates are inadequate. I do not be- 
lieve any man or woman in the world 
knows what is adequate or what is in- 
adequate. Certainly I do not know, and 
I do not think the chairman of the com- 
mittee can say positively, that the figure 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives is inadequate, or adequate. I 
think, however, that the figure reported 
by the Senate committee yesterday 
afternoon, of which committee I am a 
member, is one which requires consid- 
eration by the Senate, to determine 
whether it may actually, in the long run, 
be thwarting and perhaps stultifying 
the very purpose and the very aim which 
we are trying to accomplish. 

There is no question concerning the 
figures which I have given. The same 
figure of $1 billion which I used was 
quoted to me by the chairman of the 
committee yesterday afternoon. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that these 
figures produce the result I have stated. 
Unless one can add the figures up in 
some different way or figure out a great- 
ly increased number of persons who will 
enter this field, from whence are the re- 
search workers going to come? There 
are three main sources; doctors of medi- 
cine, doctors of philosophy in the sci- 
ences, and newly trained persons. We 
can predict roughly the number of those 
who are going to contribute to this pool 
of research workers. 

There is perhaps another source of re- 
search workers which I have not men- 
tioned, which is a significant one. That 
is the great pool of doctors who are now 
practicing medicine in the various towns 
and cities. 

If for research we draw from the new 
doctors in too great number, then our 
medical care, which is inadequate at the 
present time in may places in the coun- 
try will suffer. 

So I say to my friend, the chairman 
of the committee, that even though I 
may vote for this item, I think we have 
provided an amount which needs to be 
completely overhauled and reconsidered. 
I do not think that the Bayne-Jones re- 
port can be totally discounted. We can- 
not have adequate research even if we 
appropriate $5 billion today, unless we 
have the personnel to perform the re- 
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search. Elaborate education is required 
to enable persons in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health to carry on the type of 
research we are discussing. 

Yesterday in the committee the chair- 
man of the committee made a very potent 
observation when he said: “I should like 
to have anyone show me where a single 
dollar of this money is being wasted or 
where this research is not at the top 
level.” I do not think anyone is going 
to try to show the Senator that. I am 
not. The Senator was making a state- 
ment out of a feeling of pride which we 
all feel. But the most pathetic thing 
which could happen in the United States, 
having in mind Russia, or thinking of our 
own ideals, would be that we should ex- 
pand this program to such an extent as 
to pauperize our communities in their 
medical care; or, because we spent more 
money than we had adequate personnel 
to use, that we lowered the quality of the 
research work which is being conducted. 

There can be no compromise anywhere, 
at any time, in connection with the qual- 
ity of research, because the minute it is 
not top-flight, it ceases to be research, 
and becomes a gamble—a gamble with 
the health and lives of members of our 
families. 

I find it difficult to make this kind of 
speech on a subject with respect to which 
I feel as deeply as does any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, or anyone else in the 
country, for that matter. The die is cast 
for this year, but before next year the 
Congress must take a look at the real 
problem of manpower to carry on a med- 
ical research program. One cannot fly 
an airplane until he has had some train- 
ing. Not everyone can do research work. 
One must be trained over a long period of 
time. Not every medical doctor, and not 
every doctor of philosophy is qualified to 
be a competent, first class research work- 
er, or a part of a research team. 

So we have two elements involved in 
the great problem which we face. On 
the one hand, we have the question of 
Congress supplying money, the where- 
withal with which to carry on the pro- 
gram. That includes science laborato- 
ries, equipment, and contracts with uni- 
versities and other associations to per- 
form research. 

On the other side of the balance is 
the question of*manpower. We in Amer- 
ica can supply the dollars a great deal 
more easily than we can supply the man- 
power to do the job. 

I have not yet heard any adequate dis- 
cussion of the problem I have raised. 
I am sorry I could not have raised it in 
committee. Perhaps I am remiss in that 
I was attending the meetings of another 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which is my responsibility. 

This is a problem with which we must 
concern ourselves. I hope that when the 
bill goes to conference, as it will, this 
factor will be taken into consideration 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
and by the leadership, whose sincerity 
in this field I do not question in any de- 
gree. Nor would I want any of the re- 
marks I have made to be considered as 
a reflection upon the sincerity or ability 
of the chairman of the subcommittee or 
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of the position of leadership which he 
has attained in this field, 

By the same token, as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate who took the oath of office 
4 or 5 years ago at the bar of this great 
assembly, I would be greatly remiss—in 
fact, I would be shirking my duty—if, 
notwithstanding political considerations, 
and notwithstanding the great popu- 
larity of this program, I did not call the 
attention of my friends in the Senate, 
and of all other Americans, to the seri- 
ous problem which faces us in this area, 
namely, the furnishing of manpower to 
carry on research. We can furnish dol- 
lars much more easily than we can fur- 
nish the personnel. I hope this feature 
will be considered and discussed by the 
conference committee when the bill goes 
to conference. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to that section of the 
bill which provides grants for library 
services, and to support strongly the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to increase the appropria- 
tion over the House figure by $1.5 mil- 
lion, and over the budget estimate by 
$2,350,000. I should like to say to the 
distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. HILL] that I know all 
those who are interested in the program 
are grateful for his interest in it, and for 
his support. I am sure that his interest 
in and support of the program played a 
great part in the recommendation made 
by the Senate committee. 

This bill deals with programs which 
are very close to the hearts of the 
American people. Most of the pro- 
grams comprehended in the bill deal 
with educational or health objectives. 
They are the problems of humanity. 
Great as they are—and I do not derogate 
any of them—the program which pro- 
vides grants for library services is also 
one which is important, and one which is 
having great influence in our country. 
It is a program which brings libraries 
to people in the remote areas. It brings 
books to the people. Fifty States and 
Territories have taken advantage of the 
program and are supplying a part of the 
necessary funds. 

I think it even more significant that 
it has enlisted the support and interest 
of people in the urban centers as well 
as the rural sections, although it is de- 
signed to take books to tural sections. 
I am very proud of the record of my 
State. In addition to the support which 
has been given by the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky and by the counties, the 
citizens of Kentucky have purchased 
bookmobiles, to carry books and maga- 
zines to the rural sections. The program 
has enlisted the dedicated service of 
many people in our State—chiefly 
women—who operate our library offices 
and bookmobiles at very low salaries, 
and are glad to do so because they are 
interested and inspired by the program. 

But its greatest importance is that 
it brings to people who may not have 
had the benefit of wide education, or 
who do not live near libraries, the op- 
portunity to know the great literature 
of our country and the world. It 
furnishes them entertainment and in- 
formation. It stimulates young people 
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school, and encourages them to get a 
college education. 

It is a program which brings light and 
learning to people in the rural sections 
of our country. I know the great inter- 
est of the chairman of the subcommittee 
in this program, and, on behalf of the 
people of my State who are so deeply 
interested in it, I thank him and the 
committee for their support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
portion of the committee report on pare 
11, which deals with this subject; also 
a section from the bill, on pages 17 and 
18, dealing with the same subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Excerpt from the committee report] 


Grants jor library services 
1959 appropriation.. 


Committee recommendation 7, 500, 000 


The committee recommends the full 
amount of the authorization, which is 
$1,500,000 over the House allowance and 
$2,350,000 over the budget estimate. The 
committee heard testimony from the Ameri- 
can Library Association to the effect that if 
the full amount authorized is not appropri- 
ated for 1960, some States will not be able to 
initiate new projects; some communities 
which have already taken action to assure 
matching funds for 1960 will not be able to 
proceed with plans; others which have begun 
projects will have to curtail them. 

At present 50 States and Territories are 
participating in the program and 2—Dela- 
ware and Wyoming—of the 3 not now par- 
ticipating are expected to initiate programs 
in fiscal year 1960. A recent survey of their 
matching ability in 1960 revealed that 44 
would be able to match the full authoriza- 
tion in 1960, and that the others might pos- 
sibly be able to do 80. 

[Excerpt fromm the bill] 
GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


For grants to the States pursuant to the 
act of June 19, 1956, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
351-358), $7,500,000: Provided, That the 
amount of any State’s allotment from this 
appropriation which such State certifies will 
remain unpaid to it on June 30, 1960, may be 
reallotted by the Commissioner among other 
States applying therefor in proportion to 
their rural population, and deemed part of 
such allotments, except that no State's allot- 
ment shall be so increased as to exceed the 
allotment which would be made to it were 


this appropriation equal to the maximum 
authorized under such act. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
also to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
names of those from my State who rep- 
resent the Library Services and who are 
in Washington today working for this 
program, and who have given dedicated 
service to it. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Miss Margaret Willis, director, library ex- 
tension division, Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

Mrs. Mary Belknap Gray, Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Clyde M. Brassfield, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
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Miss Sue McGill Holbert, Elizabethtown, 


y. 
Mrs. Charles Copeland, Somerset, Ky. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ArLoTT] has stated and as other Sena- 
tors have stated, I have been disturbed 
by the amounts of money provided by 
the bill over and above the budget esti- 
mates for medical research, to be made 
available for research in cancer, heart, 
and other dread diseases. This process 
has been going on during the term of 
office of President Truman and, more re- 
cently, during the past 6 years under 
President Eisenhower. We want to en- 
courage research in these dread diseases. 
The question is whether the amount is 
sufficient and, secondly, whether it is 
being efficiently spent. 

I wish to put into the Recorp, because 
I believe it will help to make it clear, an 
understanding we had in the Committee 
on Appropriations with regard to the 
amounts we voted yesterday for research. 
The resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. It reads: 

Whereas the Committee on Appropriations 
annually makes available substantial sums 
for research in the dread diseases, and 
whereas the committee believes wholeheart- 
edly from the hearings it has held on these 
important problems that progress is being 
made and further believes that a careful 
study by experts will be helpful in its future 
determinations in order to make certain that 
the committee’s decisions are made in the 
best interests of the eventual cure or pre- 
vention of these diseases: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the subcommittee with 
funds available to the committee for in- 
vestigations organize a group of specialists 
and others to determine whether the funds 
provided by the Government for research 
in dread diseases are sufficient and efficiently 
spent in the best interests of the research 
for which they are designated, said subcom- 
mittee shall take into account the facili- 
ties, the experts, the laboratories, the avail- 
ability of private funds and all other factors 
including the possible impact which the 
recruitment of those engaged in research 
enter into such a study of research efforts. 
The Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall make its report to 
the Committee on Appropriations on or be- 
fore February 1, 1960. 


As I am sure the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee will agree, if 
the study provided for is made objec- 
tively, it will be very helpful to the sub- 
committee and it will be very helpful to 
the Congress as a whole, and bring about 
a greater knowledge as to how these 
funds are spent, whether they are enough 
or whether they are too much, or whether 
they are being wisely and efficiently 
spent for research in these dread dis- 
eases. 

It is with that motive that the com- 
mittee adopted the resolution, and it was 
with the understanding that the resolve 
would be executed and would be put into 
effect that the committee voted very sub- 
stantial increases over the budget esti- 
mate, which it did yesterday. I wished 
to get this matter into the Recorp in the 
course of the debate on the pending ap- 
propriation bill, for the reason that it 
had a great deal of influence on my vote, 
and I am sure also on the votes of some 
of the other members of the committee, 
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Mr. President, I turn briefly to another 
subject and make a brief statement, and 
then I shall ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question. 

It is my understanding that in the 
bill there is contained, in connection with 
research efforts, an appropriation to take 
care of an overhead expense of 25 per- 
cent. The House adopted the figure of 
15 percent as a limitation, and the Sen- 
ate raised it to 25 percent. This be- 
comes a very important matter, particu- 
larly as it affects private hospitals which 
wish to do medical research for the good 
of all our people. 

I quote two sentences from a letter 
which I received from Gen. Robert Cut- 
ler, who is chairman of the board of the 
Peter Bent Bingham Hospital in Boston. 
He states: 

In 1946, the share of the continuing (hard 
money) income of the Harvard Medical 
School which had to be used to pay for un- 
reimbursed indirect expense related to medi- 
cal research projects was 3.5 percent. In 
every subsequent year but one, this per- 
centage increased. In 1957, this percentage 
had reached up to 21.6 percent. Thus at the 
present time, nearly one-fourth of the medi- 
cal school’s continuing income must be 
siphoned away from the other important 
aspects of the medical school's work to the 
payment of unreimbursed overhead expense 
related to medical research projects. 


I believe that states the case. On June 
20, 1958, when the bill was considered 
last year, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
volume 104, part 9, page 11876, there 
appears, during my colloquy with the 
Senator from Alabama, this statement 
by me: 

The armed services use the so-called Mills 
formula in regard to indirect expenses in- 
curred by educational institutions in con- 
nection with the performance of research. 
They allow approximately 25 percent. 

In addition, Lybrand, Ross & Montgomery, 
a very careful and thorough accounting firm, 
as the Senator from Alabama knows, made 
an elaborate cost study at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, and determined that the average 
overhead cost for research projects is be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent. 


What the percentage actually may be 
in the Harvard Medical School may be 
one thing, what the percentage may be 
in other hospitals and other medical 
schools may be another. The two fig- 
ures may be different. However, cer- 
tainly the 25-percent limitation put in 
the bill by the Senate should be main- 
tained in conference; otherwise, we shall 
be handicapping the necessary research 
for che good of all. 

I ask the Senator from Alabama if I 
am correct in stating that there is a 25- 
percent limitation in the bill. I hope 
that the Senator will do his utmost to 
maintain it. 

Mr. HILL. The limitation placed in 
the bill in the House of Representatives 
was 15 percent, but the Senate commit- 
tee yesterday struck out the 15 percent 
and inserted in lieu thereof 25 percent 
Therefore the 25 percent is now in the 
bill. I will say to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts that of 
course the Senate conferees will do all 
they can to persuade the House con- 
ferees to agree to the Senate position. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask one 
further question? 

Mr. HILL. I vield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
heard me read the resolve: which the 
committee unanimously adopted yester- 
day with relation to an objective study 
during the coming months. Does the 
Senator agree with me that in the past 
years, when we have constantly increased 
these amounts, we have had testimony 
from outside medical witnesses who are 
very enthusiastic, perhaps, about in- 
creasing the amounts, but we have had 
no objective study made as to how the 
money is spent, and whether it is 
efficiently spent, whether it is enough, or 
whether it is too much. 

Mr. HILL. Studies have been made, 
but no studies have been made with a 
direct report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations. Studies have been made by 
different people in different groups, but 
no studies such as the one now contem- 
plated, and provided for by the action of 
the Senate committee yesterday after- 
noon. Such a study can and will be 
helpful to the subcommittee in its efforts 
to get all the facts and all the informa- 
tion and all the knowledge possible in this 
matter of waging war on dread diseases. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first, I 
was delighted to hear the statement by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL] with respect 
to an evaluation of this health program. 
One day this week we had a discussion 
of the matter, and we generally agreed 
that there should be such an evaluation 
and that it should be made as objectively 
as possible. I am glad now that this has 
eventuated, because it will set a founda- 
tion for future appropriations and for the 
effectiveness of the expenditure of the 
money which is being appropriated by 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that one can become highly emo- 
tional about some of the programs 
which are involved in the bill. It has 
been said that it takes a good deal of 
courage to speak out against some of 
these items. I would feel that I was 
rather derelict in my duty if I did not do 
so. I think the people, whose money we 
spend, have the right to know what kind 
of results we are getting, and whether 
we are within hailing distance of reme- 
dies for the dread scourges which afflict 
mankind. 

When the names of persons who have 
been the victims of disease are recited, 
let me submit that probably the world’s 
No. 1 exhibit in the field of massive coro- 
nary attacks would be the President of 
the United States. I think if a poll were 
taken all over the world, the people 
would look at him as the No. 1 exhibit. 
He is the first President in the history of 
the United States who has so freely laid 
on the front page every detail of his 
physical condition and the difficulties he 
has encountered. We have had blow-by- 
blow accounts from his hospital bedside. 

I remind the Senate that it was the 
President of the United States who had 
the last look at these estimates after they 
were prepared by the Budget Bureau and 
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messaged to the Senate and the House 
for further consideration. 

I submit, also, that if an opinion poll 
were taken, the whole wide world would 
be thinking of that blessed Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, in relation to 
the fact that he was a cancer victim. If 
there is any individual among the 176 
million people in this country who wept 
at the misfortune which befell Mr. Dul- 
les, it was the President of the United 
States. I know something of his affec- 
tion for John Foster Dulles. I have 
heard him express it time and time 
again. 

So when we talk about the killers— 
cancer and heart disease—the President 
is not insensible of what has gone before, 
nor of his own experience in this field. 
When, then, it is said sometimes that 
there has been an ice water” approach 
to this problem; that we think of it in 
terms of balancing the budget; how can 
that be said, when the President himself 
was the victim of a coronary attack? 
He is not unmindful of what is before us. 

Mr. President, I think we have gone 
far afield in providing $268 million above 
the House figure and $365 million above 
the budget estimate. Can it be said that 
the House was insensible to this whole 
program? I have the House hearings 
before me. They contain 2,600 pages of 
printed testimony. One volume contains 
almost entirely the statements of Mem- 
bers of Congress, interested organiza- 
tions, and individuals on subjects with 
which the measure deals. The $268 mil- 
lion over the House figure is the amount 
which is presently before us. The $365 
million above the budget estimate is the 
figure on which we are expected to vote 
today. 

In my service on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I well remember that in 
other years millions of dollars have been 
added to the bill over and above the bud- 
get figures, and too often the timidity of 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations let those amounts slide through. 
I cannot do it. If I were thinking in 
political terms, or were thinking of my 
own skin, or were thinking that I might 
avoid some scolding and criticism from 
people who have such dedicated devo- 
tion to health matters, I would not say 
anything on the Senate floor today. But 
I am interested in some results. The 
resolution which was mentioned by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], makes it appear 
now that, at long last, there will be some 
sweet, constructive fruit. 

I have heard all the arguments today. 
I have not left the floor. If there was 
validity to some of those arguments, then 
why not add $500 million? Why not add 
a great heap of money, if dollars are the 
solution? 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT], pointed out what I 
think is the weakness; namely, where is 
the manpower to accomplish this work? 
Dollars will accelerate this program only 
up to a point. 

I recall a statement which the Presi- 
dent made to me 2 weeks ago, which 
rather registered, and particularly so 
because 2 years ago I put out a little 
orchard—a little mixture of cherry trees, 
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peach trees, apple trees, and pear trees. 
Then I wondered how to make them grow 
faster; how to get the fruit more quickly. 
I began to experiment with a number 
of the energizers which can be bought in 
a garden store, such as the liquefied Jap- 
anese Gibberelin. So I went around and 
squirted Gibberelin on the foliage, think- 
ing that the leaves would finally pop up 
to twice the size, and that the tree would 
grow up so fast that it would knock the 
hat off my head. But every time I got a 
chance to go out over the weekend to look 
at the trees, I could not see that they had 
grown a great deal faster than nature 
had intended them to grow. 

Just as it takes so long to mature a 
tree, it takes so long to get this job done. 
We can pour money in great quantities 
into it, but the job will not be done much 
faster. Certainly the Budget Bureau was 
mindful of that. They submitted an 
estimate based upon their examination 
of the needs. They determined how 
much manpower was available. They 
determined the amount which could be 
effectively expended. When we go be- 
yond it, obviously we are headed for 
waste and extravagance of public funds. 
We need only look at all the witnesses 
who have come before the committee. 
We can understand why they testified 
for more and more money. If it is easy 
to get, why not get it? Oh, that has been 
the format in Government ever since I 
have been in Washington. That goes 
back a long, long time. But it is in the 
face of such testimony that some re- 
straint has to be shown. 

So if no other person will lift his voice 
against these increases, which have not 
had the sanction of the Budget Bureau 
and the approval of the President of the 
United States, then I feel, even though 
Iam no longer a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, that I must do it. 
It is not a tasty job, but it has to be 
done, because there is here a question of 
effective expenditure. 

In line with my own feelings in the 
matter, I shall submit a few amend- 
ments, at least, to make a record. I shall 
not labor them very long. 

On page 18, line 13, in the paragraph 
which is captioned Payments to School 
Districts,” I move to strike out “$163,- 
957,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8142, 
300,000,” which is the Budget figure. I 
know of no argument I need make in 
its behalf. It deals with payments to 
local educational agencies for the main- 
tenance and operation of schools as au- 
thorized by the act of September 30, 1950. 
It is not a dramatic item; it is not a 
health item. But I think the amount 
ought to be cut back. Therefore, I of- 
8 the amendment I have just submit- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
in line 13, it is proposed to strike out 


“$163,957,000" and to insert “$142,- 
300,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I need 
not belabor the matter further. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN] on page 18, line 13. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
want to detain the Senate except to say 
the amendment offered would reduce the 
fund made available for payments to 
school districts in federally affected areas 
by some $21 million. In other words, 
the amount now contained in the bill, 
which was placed in the bill by the 
House of Representatives, and was 
agreed to by the Senate committee, 
would meet the full entitlements of the 
school districts under the statute, Pub- 
lic Law 874. If the amendment pre- 
vailed, the school districts, instead of re- 
ceiving their full entitlements, would 
have their payments reduced to approx- 
imately 85 percent of their entitlement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the following amendment: On page 
18, in line 23, strike out the dollar sign 
and the figure 61,135,000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the dollar sign and the fig- 
ure “38,500,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed, on 
page 18, in line 23, to strike out “$61,- 
135,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$38,- 
500,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment is also an endeavor to bring 
the bill within the budget concept and 
the budget. The figure as submitted 
to both Houses was $38,500,000. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment would reduce by some $22,635,000 
the amount provided by the House, and 
agreed to by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, to be used in payments 
to federally impacted areas for school 
construction in the federally affected 
school districts. 

We very much hope this amendment 
will be defeated, so the school districts 
may get their full entitlements under 
the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] on page 18, in line 23. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment on page 25, line 13, to 
strike out the dollar sign and the figure 
45,000,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
a dollar sign and the figure “20,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 25, in line 13, to strike out “$45,- 
8 insert in lieu thereof 820, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
approval of the increase in the bill over 
the budget request, as reported by the 
Senate committee, will be nothing more 
than an impetus to the new program 
which is already under consideration 
in the House, and expands the program 
over a 10-year period at $100 million a 
year, for a total of $1 billion. I think, 
of course, that is taking liberties with 
the budget. So this amendment is de- 
signed to keep this item in proper con- 
text and at the budget level. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the House 
provided $45 million in the bill for the 
sewage disposal plants program, the 
amount authorized by the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act creating the program. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois would reduce the amount pro- 
vided from $45 million to $20 million. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
agreed with the House, and it supports 
the $45 million figure. 

We very much hope the Senator's 
amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. DIRKSEN] on page 25, in line 13. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
page 25, line 19, under the caption 
“Grants for Hospital Construction,” I 
offer the following amendment: Strike 
out the figure “$211,200,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 58101, 200,000, which 
is the budget estimate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 25, line 19, 
it is proposed to strike out “$211,200,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof 58101, 200, 
000.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would deny the hospital construc- 
tion program some $110 millon which is’ 
very much needed at this time for the 
program. As Senators know, this pro- 
gram includes construction not only of 
hospitals of different types, but also of 
public health centers, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, rehabilitation centers, 
hospitals for the chronically ill, and, 
most important, nursing homes. 

This year the Congress provided $186.2 
million for these purposes. There is a 
great and compelling need for these hos- 
pitals and other health facilities. A 
great backlog of need has been built up 
due to the fact that we went through 
the great depression, then through World 
War II, and then through the Korean 
war. We also have a problem with re- 
gard to our population, which is increas- 
ing each year by some 3 million. 

We have many hospitals and hospital 
beds each year which are becoming ob- 
solescent. Our States and local com- 
munities are not only ready to go for- 
ward and put up their part of the funds 
for the building of these new hospitals 
and health facilities, but they are also 
ready to do far more than the amount 
agreed on by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee would permit. We cannot 
afford to cut these funds any more, Mr. 
President, and I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I could, 
of course, offer other amendments to the 
bill, but I think I shall content myself 
with one further motion, which will be 
a motion to recommit the bill. 

I am willing to withhold the motion, if 
there are any other amendments to be 
offered, but I think I ought to put the 
Senate on notice that I will make the 
motion to recommit for the purpose of 
having the total amount of the bill when 
reported back to the Senate not in ex- 
cess of the budget figure of $3,691,685,- 
581. 

Mr. President, the reason is this: The 
House took 2,600 pages of testimony in 
regard to this bill. Notwithstanding 
that fact, the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations has reported a bill $206,- 
825,400 in excess of the House figure and 
$365,061,000 in excess of the budget esti- 
mates. I believe the record must be 
made, so I am hopeful that. when the 
motion to recommit is made we can have 
a yea-and-nay vote thereon, and I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays at the proper 
time. I will submit the motion to recom- 
mit after the third reading of the bill. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut either desires to pro- 
pose an amendment or desires to dis- 
cuss some other matter in connection 
with the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
raise a point of order. I refer the Sen- 
ate to page 19 of the bill, line 11, to the 
proviso concerning the $7 million for 
grants to States for area vocational edu- 
cation programs. The proviso reads: 

Provided, That funds available for grants 
to States for area yocational education pro- 
grams shall be available, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, for instruction 
(including related instruction for appren- 
tices) in programs designed to fit individ- 
uals for useful employment as technicians 
or skilled workers in recognized occupations 
requiring scientific or technical knowledge. 


My point of order, Mr. President, is 
that this is legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill, and therefore should be 
ruled out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment on its face provides that the 
funds in question “shall be available, 
notwithstanding any other provision of 
Jaw” and this constitutes a change of 
existing law and is legislation on an 
appropriation bill; therefore, it is not 
in order. The Chair sustains the point 
of order raised by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH and Mr. HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee which deals with health, wel- 
fare, and education I should like to 
take this opportunity to commend my 
distinguished colleague, the able chair- 
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man of the subcommittee, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], for 
his leadership and for his dedicated serv- 
ice in the field of medical research. 

I should like also at this time to pay 
my respects to the staff member of that 
subcommittee, Mr. Herman E. Downey, 
who has done, as always, a most efficient 
job on the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maine first for her very kind and gener- 
ous words about me. Also, I wish to say 
there is no one more devoted to the cause 
of medical research and better health 
for the American people than the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. She is 
always working and fighting for this 
cause. She has made many, many fine 
contributions to the success of the cause. 

I also wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Maine for what she has 
said about the very faithful and diligent 
clerk of the committee, Mr. Herman 
Downey. I join with her wholeheartedly 
in her words about this gentleman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, before 
a vote is taken it is my desire to say that 
I am in full accord with the action of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
recommending an increase in the money 
available to the National Institutes of 
Health for medical research programs. 

I recognize the importance of govern- 
mental economy and the ever-present 
danger of inflation, but, in my opinion, 
the Nation’s investment in medical re- 
search is anti-inflationary. It helps our 
citizens to continue their contribution 
to the economy, and it wards off the 
much higher costs of curing illness. In 
the long run, I believe this will save 
money at every level of Government ac- 
tivity. 

I am particularly interested, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the problem of mental illness, 
which is covered in this measure at page 
30, because it weighs so heavily on the 
State budget in my own State of New 
York. In the current year, New York 
State is spending more than $200 million 
for the care and maintenance of more 
than 120,000 patients who are confined 
in its mental institutions. The bill for 
mental illness in New York State takes 
up approximately 35 percent of the 
State’s general operating budget each 
year. At the present time, New York 
State operates the largest mental hospi- 
tal system in the world. 

Up until 5 years ago, the number of 
patients in the New York State mental 
hospital system increased each year. In 
the period from 1945 to 1955, there was 
an annual increase of 2,000 mental pa- 
tients a year. Staggering under this eco- 
nomic burden, the State of New York in 
1954 adopted a $350 million bond issue 
program for the construction of 16,000 
additional mental hospital beds. 

In 1955, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the New York mental hospital 
system, the seemingly inevitable increase 
in resident mental patients was brought 
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to an abrupt halt. With the advent of 
the new tranquilizing drugs, there began 
a remarkable transformation in the men- 
tal hospitals of the Empire State. Over 
the past 4 years, instead of an increase 
of 8,000 patients, there has been a de- 
crease of 4,000 patients due to the inten- 
sive application of the new drugs. 

Mr. President, I am proud to note that 
New York State played the leading role in 
the Nation in the evaluation of these new 
drugs. I note with particular pride that 
Dr. Nathan Kline, research director of 
the Rockland State Hospital at Orange- 
burg, N. V., was the first psychiatrist in 
America to use a tranquilizing drug upon 
a mental patient. For his magnificent 
pioneering efforts, Dr. Kline in 1957 re- 
ceived the Albert Lasker Award of the 
American Public Health Association for 
his distinguished contributions to medi- 
cal research. 

Dr. Kline in his testimony before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee plead- 
ed for additional appropriations to accel- 
erate the development and evaluation of 
new drugs in the fight against mental ill- 
ness. In requesting an additional $2 mil- 
lion for the development of drug screen- 
ing centers in various parts of the coun- 
try, Dr. Kline noted that even at his re- 
search unit at Rockland State, which is 
one of the finest in the country, medical 
research was being hampered by the lack 
of trained personnel. 

Mr. President, Mr. Mike Gorman, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Com- 
mittee Against Mental Illness, estimates 
that mental illness costs this Nation 
more than $3 billion a year in hospital 
costs, lost wages, lost income taxes, and 
in the cost of public assistance to the 
mentally ill. Testifying before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, Mr. Gor- 
man noted that the several States spent 
more than $800 million in 1958 just for 
custody of mental patients. He further 
noted that mental illness in 1958 cost 
the Veterans’ Administration $844 mil- 
lion in hospital costs and in compensa- 
tion and pension payments. 

Think of the savings which would re- 
sult from any significant research dis- 
covery. It costs an average of $1,500 
a year to provide little more than cus- 
todial care for each patient in a mental 
hospital and, in institutions where good 
care and service is given, the costs are 
much higher. Restored to a useful life, 
these patients could be earning a living 
and paying taxes instead of draining 
their own resources and Government 
revenues devoted to medical care. 

Mr. President, the committee has rec- 
ommended an increase in the appropria- 
tion for the mental health and other 
research programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. I believe every penny 
of this amount should be approved. 

There are two areas of Federal activity 
in which we can never afford to skimp— 
those involving our national defense and 
those involving the health of our citi- 
zens. Just as there is no economy in 
leaving our Nation militarily insecure, 
there is also no economy in holding back 
on efforts which will contribute to the 
physical and mental well-being of our 
people. 
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I commend the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for its courage and foresight 
in recommending an increased medical 
research program. I hope all Members 
will support the appropriation of the 
funds necessary to reduce the stagger- 
ing annual loss to our economy from 
mental] illness and from all other killing 
and crippling diseases. 

wang irs I should like to refer also 
to the action taken by the committee— 
which I highly commend—in connection 
with the item described on page 19 of 
the bill, by providing that none of the 
funds which are to be appropriated to 
implement the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act shall be available 
for the purchase of teaching equipment 
or scientific apparatus, which is identifi- 
able as having come from a Communist 
country. 

There has been a widespread effort on 
the part of the Soviet Union to flood this 
country with scientific equipment. The 
production costs of these goods are about 
the same as in the United States, but the 
price has been cut to a fraction in order 
to inundate our market. In the first 
place this is extremely injurious to all 
those who engage in the making of such 
equipment in this country, not only to 
the manufacturers, but also to the em- 
ployees in this most highly skilled in- 
dustry. 

But more important, it could have a 
very serious psychological effect and a 
propaganda impact, if the Soviet Union 
were permitted to spread the word 
around the world that in order to obtain 
proper scientific equipment for our chil- 
dren it is necessary to purchase it from 
Russia. Thus, we would be presenting 
the Soviets with a real political and 
propaganda coup in the economic cold 
war if we permitted the use of national 
defense education funds to buy these 
Russian products. We would, in effect, 
be contravening the avowed intent of 
that act to strengthen our national 
security. 

Our industries in this country are pro- 
ducing remarkable equipment in this 
field, some of which has been on exhibit 
in the Capitol within recent weeks. Iam 
delighted that the committee has made 
this very wise provision a part of the bill, 
and I commend its members for it. This 
amendment represents a solid rebuff to 
the Soviets at the outset of their new 
cold war offensive, and I am proud the 
Senate committee has seen fit to answer 
their challenge in this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
r 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the committee and the 
subcommittee, and in particular the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], for their 
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appropriation bill for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies. 

I wish to have the Recorp note that I 
opposed all the efforts which were made 
to reduce the funds for payments to 
school districts, for assistance in the 
school construction, and other efforts 
which were made to reduce sharply the 
funds for sewage treatment and disposal 
plants, and for sanitary engineering, as 
well as the efforts made to cut back funds 
in the field of medical research and hos- 
pital construction. 

To put it affirmatively, it is my view 
that this bill is possibly the most impor- 
tant budget-balancing bill which has 
been presented to the Congress. We are 
balancing the human budget. We are 
balancing the health budget. We are 
balancing the welfare budget for our fel- 
low Americans. 

Let me be quite specific. I note, for 
example, that the committee increased, 
over the budget estimate, the funds for 
waste treatment works construction— 
what we call sewage disposal plant con- 
struction. 

One of the great needs in this country 
today is to do away with water pollution. 
One of the urgent needs in the communi- 
ties of the Nation is to improve our so- 
called sanitary engineering and sewage 
disposal plants. This is good economy. 
The cost of stream pollution and earth 
pollution is fantastic, 

The efforts which are made here, on 
a timely basis, to provide a grant-in-aid 
program for waste treatment works con- 
struction, is good, sound business, and 
good, sound economy. 

In the city of Washington this week 
there was held a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, This great as- 
sociation of librarians represents one of 
the outstanding cultural and education- 
al institutions of the land. I salute the 
American Library Association for its 
good work. I thank the librarians for 
all they have done throughout the States; 
towns, villages, and counties in the 
United States, in providing education 
and cultural activities for millions of our 
citizens. It was very gratifying to me 
to note that the committee approved the 
recommendation of $7.5 million for 
grants for library services. These are 
the services which are of benefit to the 
rural areas. These are the services 
which are provided in the mobile library 
units. These are the services which im- 
prove the library facilities and the li- 
brary programs of interest to our com- 
munities. It is very good, therefore, that 
the committee has seen fit to raise the 
budget estimate for 1960 from $5,150,000 
to 87½ million. I was a cosponsor of 
this program before it was enacted and 
at the time it was enacted—that is, of 
the authorization bill for the library 
services. It is most pleasing to me that 
the committee saw fit to extend the full 
amount authorized up to $74 million. 
This prompts me again to commend the 
American Library Association for its fine 
work in expediting and extending its pro- 
gram to library service throughout the 
United States. 
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Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Alabama, in response to an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 

J. on grants for hospital con- 
struction, pointed out the importance of 
the sum of money of $211,200,000, as 
recommended by the committee, for 
grants for hospital construction. Of all 
the programs we have had of a public 
works nature none has been more suc- 
cessful and more appreciated and more 
helpful or of greater need than the 
hospital construction program. Literally 
thousands of lives have been saved 
through modern hospital facilities. It 
appears to me that Congress can take 
considerable pleasure and pride in 
knowing that this program of hospital 
construction has been one of the most 
worthwhile and effective programs of 
any of our health activities. 

The amount of money which is pro- 
vided in the bill will continue the 
planned program of hospital construc- 
tion and will also, as has been indicated, 
provide for diagnostic clinics, nursing 
homes, and hospitals for the chronically 


Finally, I wish to commend the com- 
mittee for its faithfulness in providing 
a slight amount of money for Indian 
health activities. In Minnesota, we have 
a substantial number of people of Indian 
extraction. They are good citizens. 
They need modern and up-to-date hos- 
pital facilities and health services. It 
is encouraging to see that the com- 
mittee has been willing to raise the 
budget estimate at least a little, by some 
$2 million, to provide for this very ex- 
tensive and well-documented need for 
our Indian people. I am hopeful that 
182 action of the committee will be help- 
ul 


We have had considerable discussion 
today on the National Institutes of 
Health. The National Institutes of 
Health are the finest example of co- 
operation between Government and 
private medicine which can be found 
throughout the world. The National In- 
stitutes of Health stand as a living ex- 
ample of a government which is deeply 
concerned about the health and welfare 
of its people. That great institution rep- 
resents to me the spirit of a humani- 
tarian and compassionate democracy. 

I am pleased that the committee has 
seen fit in each of the areas of re- 
search—in heart disease and cancer and 
mental health and arthritis and neuro- 
logical and metabolic diseases and dental 
research—to increase and expand the 
modest amounts which have been re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I know, for example, that in the field 

of cancer the National Cancer Institute 
will receive $110,203,000. Surely this 
amount is deserved, and it will be put 
to the most constructive use. 
It was rather shocking to me that the 
administration should ask for only $75,- 
218,000, in light of the tragedies which 
we see every day as a result of this, the 
Nation’s greatest killer, cancer. 

Also, Mr. President, there are funds 
provided in the sum of $89,500,000 for 
the National Heart Institute. This is 
$44 million over and above the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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I commend the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for having used good and sound 
judgment in providing what is the great- 
est economic program the Nation has 
ever known, the economic program of 
preventive medicine and good public 
care, and in the field of research, be- 
cause research yields better lives and 
yields better health and provides greater 
work opportunities and provides for a 
constructive use of man’s talents and 
energies, 

It is in this spirit that I shall vote for 
the bill. It is one of the most impor- 
tant bills which will be before Congress 
and represents great achievement on the 
part of Congress. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
I believe the committee has acted most 
wisely in making adequate appropria- 
tion on behalf of education. I believe, 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota, that this is a budget- 
balancing measure, because when we re- 
move people from the sick list and return 
them to an active life we are making a 
most constructive economic contribution. 

I wish to commend the subcommittee 
for including also some money for a con- 
sumer price index in Alaska, which we 
have not had, and which is very impor- 
tant to Alaska, because of the high cost 
of living there. As a Territory, we had 
not been included and no provision for 
it was made by the administration. 
However, the subcommittee in its gen- 
erosity and wisdom has made it possible 
to have this study made. I wish to ex- 
press my great appreciation to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Hitt], and the other members of his 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
from Alaska that it was only a matter 
of justice that that item be included. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement on the 
pending appropriation bill, with particu- 
lar reference to the appropriation to 
the National Institutes of Health. I 
wish to support the committee-recom- 
mended appropriations in that regard, 
and for this reason: I have a rather per- 
sonal interest in this situation, which I 
feel I should share with the Senate. 
I had the honor, while serving in the 
House of Representatives, of being the 
author of the bill which established the 
National Heart Institute. It started as 
@ very small program. It has grown to 
a committee recommendation of $89,- 
500,000. Coupled with that experience, I 
had during the war the experience of 
being associated in the Chemical Corps 
with Dr. C. P. Rhoads, who has led the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, a leading re- 
search organization in the United States 
on the subject of cancer. 

From both of these experiences, I 
came away convinced that if we are to 
make any measurable progress in this 
major field of research against these 
leading killers—heart and cancer—we 
must be willing to devote resources to 
a program which will eliminate various 
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hypotheses on which the scientists are 
working, and do it most rapidly. 

Dr. Rhoads, whose name I have men- 
tioned, is responsible for the adminis- 
trative theory in respect of research, 
that if we have a sizable enough or- 
ganization to explore all the possibilities 
which can be explored at any particular 
time, we will accelerate the time when 
we can arrive at some kind of conclusion. 
We may not score, in that way, a sen- 
sational breakthrough in respect of a 
situation like the Salk vaccine. How- 
ever, we do, in the way in which I have 
just described, make measurable prog- 
ress, aS has been made indeed, in re- 
spect to both heart disease and cancer, 
in aiding 20 or 30 or perhaps 40 percent 
of the victims a great deal sooner than 
otherwise would be the case. 

I emphasize that because we always 
think of medical research as arriving 
at some broad-scale, sudden solution. 
That does not happen very often, as 
in the case of penicillin and the Salk 
vaccine. However, we can make meas- 
urable progress, as is being made with 
respect to certain aspects of cancer, and 
as we are making on certain kinds of 
heart disease. 

For this, Mr. President, massive re- 
search on a big scale, a great many 
people and a great deal of money are 
needed. In answer to the argument 
that research scientists are thin in depth, 
there is the answer that if we have 
enough money, we can put enough pri- 
vate agencies to work in colleges and 
universities and hospitals and in medi- 
cal schools throughout the country, 

My attitude is, therefore, not merely 
inspired by a capricious desire to see 
the President’s budget exceeded; on the 
contrary, I feel, as do so many of my 
colleagues, that the budget is entitled 
to most serious consideration. We want 
to hold everything we humanly can 
within the budget figure. Indeed, we 
want to do it for less, if we possibly 
can. But I have a real conviction that 
the amount by which the budget is ex- 
ceeded here represents really fruitful 
things which can be done in areas which 
are not sensational, but which are never- 
theless extremely important and potent 
in respect to saving life, particularly in 
the case of the major diseases. 

However, I realize that there is grave 
disquiet about exceeding the budget by 
$186,325,000. In respect to the National 
Institutes of Health, I point out that in 
a very reasoned and sensible way, these 
funds can be made worthwhile, due to 
the cases which I have just described, 
which fall within the compass of my 
personal experience. 

I hope, therefore, that for sound and 
cogent reasons, nothing capricious, and 
without any idea that some sensational 
breakthrough will occur by the expendi- 
ture of the money, but on a real bread- 
and-butter basis, the Senate will see 
fit to go along with the committee in 
respect to this appropriation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate votes on H.R. 6769, I 
should like to join in the tribute which 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
paid a few minutes ago to the leadership 
in the fleld of medical research which 
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has been contributed in the Senate by 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

In recent years, many fine articles 
have been written about the need for 
further support, both by the Federal 
Government and private agencies, in the 
field of health research. 

Yet, I think the outstanding beneficial 
article in this field was published some 
3 years ago over the byline of MARGARET 
CHAsE SMITH in the Saturday Review. 
It has been quoted in the Senate many 
times, and in articles and books on many 
other occasions. I simply wanted to pay 
this brief tribute to the senior Senator 
from Maine for her outstanding role in 
this urgent lifesaving field. It is a role 
which does her great credit, indeed. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention par- 
ticularly one item in the bill and give 
it my special support. I am especially 
interested in it because my own State 
of Oregon is involved. In the funds for 
health and research facilities construc- 
tion, the inadequate recommendation of 
the administration for only $20 million 
has been increased by the Senate com- 
mittee to $30 million. 

The State of Oregon has a particular 
interest in this matter because the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, through their 
construction facilities branch, have allo- 
cated $1,297,000 for the erection of a 
great medical research center at the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 

The 1959 session of the Oregon Legis- 
lature has wisely provided matching 
funds of $1,297,000. This particular 
grant, then, will make possible a great 
research center in the field of medicine 
and science generally at the university’s 
medical school in Portland. 

A few minutes ago, both the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. JAviTs] spoke 
about the urgent need for more trained 
men and women in the field of medical 
research. This appropriation for medi- 
cal research facilities at various medical 
schools throughout the Nation will help 
fulfill this need. Because the University 
of Oregon’s Medical School is so inti- 
mately involved in this particular appro- 
priation of $30 million, I wish to give it 
my special support and endorsement. 
This medical research building will help 
to make the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School one of the great medical and 
health citadels of our Nation. I am glad 
to have had a part in so worthy an 
undertaking. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the Senator 
from Oregon has called particular at- 
tention to the funds for the physical 
research facilities. When that legisla- 
tion was introduced, it was provided that 
for every one Federal dollar which went 
into research facilities, the recipient also 
should contribute another dollar. As a 
practical matter, the result has been 
that the Federal dollars have been 
matched not only by $1 but, on an aver- 
age, by between $4 and $5 non-Federal. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That further 
demonstrates the wisdom of the pro- 
gram which the Senator from Alabama 
has sponsored so successfully. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a motion to recommit, and send the 
motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The motion will 
be read. 

The motion was read, as follows: 

I move that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations, with instruc- 
tions to report the bill back with a total 
figure not in excess of $3,691,685,581. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to my motion, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

nne Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] to recommit the bill, with cer- 
tain instructions to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee and Mr. O’MaHoneEy! would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 70, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Allott Case, S. Dak Martin 
Beall Cotton Morton 
Bennett Mundt 
Bridges Dirksen Saltonstall 
Bush Dworshak Schoeppel 
Butler Goldwater Thurmond 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Wiley 
Capehart Hruska Williams, Del. 
Carlson Kuchel 
NAYS—70 

Aiken Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden 
Bartlett Hennings Murray 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Byrd, W.Va. Holland Neuberger 
Cannon Humphrey 
Carroll Jackson Prouty 
Case, N.J. Javits Pro: 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Church Johnston, S.C n 
Clark Jordan Russell 
Cooper Keg 
Dodd Kefauver Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith 
Eastland Kerr Sparkman 
Ellender Stennis 
Engle Lausche Symington 

Long Talmadge 
Frear McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 

McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Green Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mansfield 

art Monroney 
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NOT VOTING—2 
McGee O'Mahoney 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to recommit the bill was defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Texas to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform all Sena- 
tors that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the question of passage of 
the bill. As soon as Senators have con- 
cluded any statements they may care to 
make we will proceed immediately to a 
vote on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak for a moment about the action 
of the Appropriations Committee in 
allowing $45 million for Federal grants 
to the States and cities under Public 
Law 660, the Water Pollution Control 
Act. This allotment is administered by 
the Public Health Service in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

As the committee stated in its report 
on page 17: 

Testimony indicated that since the incep- 
tion of this program, the average annual 
construction of waste treatment works has 
increased 100 percent, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment financing on the average only 
about 20 percent of the total cost. Thus 
the program has stimulated States and local 
communities in efforts to alleviate the 
health problems created by municipal pollu- 
tion of our water resources. The Division of 
Sanitary Engineering now has on hand some 


620 applications requesting $62.7 million in 
Federal financing. 


Earlier in the year, when the Presi- 
dent in his budget message proposed 
only $20 million of the $50 million pres- 
ently authorized for construction grants, 
I asked the Oregon State Sanitary Au- 
thority for a summary of the sewage 
treatment plant needs in our State. 
The authority supplied me with such a 
summary, covering the next 3 fiscal 
years. 

It shows that Oregon’s share of the $20 
million, the amount recommended by the 
President, is $264,500; Oregon’s share of 
the $45 million appropriated the last 2 
years is about $657,300; and finally, it 
shows that the Federal share of the cost 
of construction which should be under- 
taken in our State for the next 3 years 
would come to about $1 million for each 
of the 3 years, if the full amount were 
available. 

I am delighted with the action of the 
House and the Senate Appropriations 
Committees in raising the budget request 
to a more reasonable amount. But I 
know that the needs of Oregon in this 
field of pollution control are fairly typical 
of conditions all over the Nation. The 
information I have obtained bears out, in 
my opinion, that the authorization for 
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Federal participation should be doubled, 
and will have to be doubled, if pollution 
of our water supply is to be brought under 
control. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed H.R. 3610, doubling the au- 
thorization for Federal grants. I heartily 
endorse this bill, and I hope the Senate 
Public Works Committee will act on it 
promptly. It is greatly needed in Ore- 
gon, as elsewhere. 

But I also commend our Appropria- 
tions Committee for its realistic action 
on this item. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the documents I have re- 
ceived from the Oregon State Sanitary 
Authority, entitled: “Status of Federal 
Grants for the Construction of Sewage 
Treatment Works in Oregon,” and the 
estimates of sewage construction works 
for fiscal years 1959-60, 1960-61, and 
1961-62. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point two editorials from 
the Medford Mail-Tribune, in Medford, 
Oreg., describing what pollution has done 
to one single stream in Jackson County 
in my State. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATUS or FEDERAL GRANTS FOR THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 
IN OREGON 
Section 6 of the Federal Water Pollution 

Control Act authorizes appropriations in the 

amount of $50 million annually for use as 

grants to municipalities and other political 
subdivisions of the States for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works to abate 
water pollution. These grants amount to 

30 percent of the cost of the project or 

$250,000 whichever is the greater. 

Following its enactment in 1956 the Con- 
gress has appropriated the following amounts 
to carry out the intent of the law: 


Fiscal year Appropri- Oregon 
ation allotment 
$50, 000, 000 $647, 125 
45, 000, 000 651, 575 
45, 000, 000 657, 300 


The administration budget for 1959-60 


substantially reduces the amount available 
for construction grants as follows: 1959-60 
appropriation, $20 million; the Oregon allot- 
ment, $264,500. 

With funds available to Oregon during the 
first 3 fiscal years of the program the fol- 
lowing has been accomplished: 


Projects | Total cost | Federal share 

1956-57 11 8.052, 303. 81 $632, 188.84 
1957-58 1. —— 110 | 2,368, 963. 20 618, 612. 16 
1958-59 2 22 | 2,276,027. 24 142, 395. 17 
2 (3) | (4, 894,855. 00) (562, 803. 83) 


16 of these projects are still under construction. 
23 other projects have been tentatively assigned priori- 
ties but are not yet under construction. 


For the next 3 fiscal years the needs are as 
follows: 


Year Projects | Total cost | Federal share 
959-60 12 | $5, 547, 000 $1, 142, 300 
1 — 12 | 5, 565, 000 1, 040, 300 
1961-62 24 | 3,100, 000 930, 000 
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OREGON TATE SANITARY AUTHORITY 
Estimated sewerage works construction, 1959-60 
Popula- | Estimated | Federal Type of con- Type of con- 
Applicant tion st of grant struction Applicant struction 
requested 
$105,000 | Alteration, New. 
37, 500 | New. 
75,000 | Replacement. Interceptor. 
153,000 | Addition. Replacement, 
58,000 | New. New, 
103, 200 | Replacement, 
49, 380 Do. 
1 Applications already on file with the Oregon State Sanitary Authority. 
Number of Number of 
Population: projects Type of construction: projects 
< at New treatment works. . 8 


Eslimated sewerage works construction, 1960-61 


x Alteration and expansion of existing treatment Works 
— Interceptor and outfall... 


oi sal * Federal Type of con- 9 Estimated] Federal Type of con- 
Applicant grant struction Applicant tion cost of grant struction 
— requested 
Canyon City. 640 $100, 000 $30,000 | New. Neri 402, 300 Tntetoeptor, 
1 475 167, 029 50, 135 i 
Fanno Creek interceptor 35, 000 500, 000 150, 000 | Interceptor cis hes EAR, 100 Addition. 
(Multnomah County). CC 2. 220 New. 
1,750 140, 000 42,000 | New. aaea on Oreck! (Multnomah 12, 000 Do; 
1, 100 130, 000 39, 000 Interceptor, ounty). 
620 47, 671 11. 750 
4,000 150, 000 45, 000 Addition. w Ok ee IE INNE, eb AAA 
Oak Lodge Sanitary District 2.000 25, 000 7,500 | Out full. 
Applications already on file with Oregon State Sanitary Authority. 
Number of Number of 
Population; projects Ty pe of constraction: Projects | 
More than 20,000.. err 3 New treatment works. FF 
10,000 to 20,0% 1 Alterution and expansion of existing treatment works 2 
5,000 to 10,000.. 0 Interceptor and outfall.. se.s--.---s2.---. — ee a 9 4 
a to 5, 8 1 — 
1,000 to 2,500. 4 . : .. . a e a 
DAG TNE AS E o REO DE AA EADAE E N 3 
—. . E — 8 12 


Type of con- 


Applicant struction 
1,650 
1, 200 
1,010 
19, 100 
780 
680 
800 
690 
1, 366 
5, 500 
1,350 
Empire... 4, 270 
Huntington. $25 
Number of 
Population: projects Type of constraction: 
More than 20,000 „„ „ New treatment works or 
10,000 to 20, 000 1 Expansion or alterations of existing treatment works. 2 
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From the Mail Tribune, Medford, Oreg., 
Mar. 13, 1959 


BEAR Creek: SEWER OR ASSET? 


The findings reported Wednesday by the 
Sportsmen Club of Jackson County—to the 
effect that fish in Bear Creek are dying, 
presumably from pollution—are surprising 
only in two ways: 

1, It is surprising that any fish at all can 
live in the stream. 

3 surprising that the people of Jack- 
son County have permitted Bear Creek to be 


operated as an “open sewer” for so many 
years. 

The revolting condition of Bear Creek— 
potentially a valuable recreational and es- 
thetic resource—is no secret. Everyone 
we've talked to deplores it, and says, in 
effect, “Something should be done.” But 
nothing has been done. 

We suggest: 

That the parks and recreation commis- 
sions of both Medford and Jackson County 
consider how Bear Creek could best be fitted 


into a long-range plan of improvement for 
recreational purposes; 

That the newly-formed pollution control 
board of the county, in cooperation with 
such civyic-minded groups as the Sportsmen 
and others concerned with such problems, 
find out what needs to be done to clear up 
pollution; 

That Ashland, Talent, Phoenix, Medford, 
and Central Point and the county back 
them up with whatever sort of support is 
needed; 
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That the State sanitary authority be con- 
tacted to see if it can be of assistance; 

That the State highway commission be 
made thoroughly aware of its responsibility 
for beautification of the Bear Creek area, 
if and when it cleaves Medford in twain by 
using Bear Creek as a freeway route; 

That all good citizens support such 
actions. 

The upstream irrigation districts, Medford 
and Talent, might have valuable sugges- 
tions as to how an adequate minimum 
streamflow could be maintained to prevent 
the creek from being nothing but a string 
of stagnant puddles in summertime, par- 
ticularly in view of the possibility of more 
usable water resulting from the Talent 
project. 

The State water resources board might 
have valuable suggestions, and furnish en- 
couragement for the beneficial use of the 
creek 


If the Izaak Waltonians, sportsmen, gar- 
den clubs, civic organizations, PTA's, vet- 
erans organizations—and just plain people 
who are concerned—make it know that’s 
what they want, Bear Creek could be con- 
verted from a 20-mile-long sewer into a 
20-mile-long asset. 


{From the Mail Tribune, Medford, Oreg., 
May 13, 1959] 
BEAR CrEEK—Now Is THE TIME 


The Jackson County chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League did this area a real service 
the other night by sponsoring a public dis- 
cussion of Bear Creek, and the problems it 
poses in the form of pollution and waste of a 
resource, 

The creek, as it is now, is a waste, too. 
Once it was a pleasant, fresh little stream. 
Now it is little better than an open sewer. 
Portions of it are still attractive—at a dis- 
tance. 

But for the rest, its recreational poten- 
tialities are almost all gone—simply as a 
result of normal human activities done 
without thought as to their consequences. 

The discussion brought out the fact that 
there are dozens of causes for its present 
unhealthy condition, and that no single ac- 
tion is going to provide a solution. 

But it also brought out the fact that there 
is widespread interest in the creek on the 
part of both groups and individuals. And, 
as the old saying goes, where there's a will 
there’s a way. 

Pr in cleaning up Bear Creek can be 
made, but it isn’t going to happen all by it- 
self. It is going to take effort and work by 
quite a few people, and very possibly some 
public funds—as well as “education” to 
avoid future abuses and mitigate present 
ones. 

Bob Root, Medford orchardist and a mem- 
ber of the state water resources board, has 
been interested in this problem for a long 
time. His suggestion that the cooperation 
of the highway commission be solicited in 
doing some bank-cleaning work and land- 
scaping of parklike approaches is a good one. 
We have reason to believe the commission 
already has this possibility in mind. 

His second suggestion, that some means 
of maintaining a higher year-around mini- 
mum streamflow as a means of abating pol- 
lution, is another good one. County Judge 
Earl Miller's immediate response, in show- 
ing his willingness to consider this idea 
from the county’s standpoint, is commend- 
able. 

The interest of the public health depart- 
ment, the State sanitary authority, and the 
State game commission is also to be praised 
and appreciated. 

So, what next? No single agency of gov- 
ernment has responsibility for all the varied 
factors involyed in the Bear Creek problem. 
All of them, however, have some interest. 
So do many private groups—such as the 
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Waltonians and other sporting and conser- 
vation organizations, 

So what about forming an unofficial but 
representative group dedicated to solutions 
for this situation? It doesn’t much mat- 
lter what it’s called. It could be an inter- 
agency committee for Bear Creek, or a Bear 
Creek coordinating board, or whatever its 
members wanted. The important thing is 
that some action be taken. 

It is particularly so at this time, for time 
is, as they say, of the essence. 

Only right now can plans be drawn for 
presentation to the highway commission— 
for if the freeway is to be done right, the 
plans have to be made before, not after, 
it is built. 

Only right now can firm plans be laid 
for use of surplus water from the Talent 
irrigation project. And this water, to bring 
the annual minimum flow up to 20 or 25 
cubic feet per second, is at the heart of an 
approach to a solution. 

And right now, when people are aware of 
pollution as a growing threat to the wel- 
fare, health, and economy of our pleasant 
valley, is the time to lay the basis for a 
broad program of study and education, to 
the end that Bear Creek can again be a 
credit, instead of a shameful nuisance. 

Whoever takes the first step toward forma- 
tion of such an organization, be he city or 
county officer, State official, private citizen 
or an officer of some interested organization, 
will earn the gratitude of the community. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 182. An act for the relief of Yong Chul 
Jurgens; 

S.190. An act for the relief of Melanie 
Hoffman; and 


S. 770. An act for the relief of Feiga Alt- 
mann Rock. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 21) favoring the 
suspension of deportation in the cases of 
certain aliens, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7086) 
to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. MILLS, Mr. Foranp, Mr. KING 
of California, Mr. Smmpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Mason were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1387. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary D'Agostino: 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Uni- 
versal Trades, Inc.; 

H.R. 2009. An act for the relief of James 
V. Williams; 

H.R. 2107. An act for the relief of Michael 
D. Ovens; 

H.R. 2296. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Seth E. Libby, Jr.; 
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H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla.; 

H. R. 3094. An act for the relief of Oakley 
O. Warren; 

H.R. 3117. An act for the relief of Albert J. 
Hicks; 

H.R. 4243. An act for the relief of Peter 
Sergeevich Deryabin, also known as Theo- 
dore Stanley Orel; 

H.R. 4423. An act for the relief of F. H. 
Hillel Co.; 

H. R. 4894. An act for the relief of the 
Georgia Kaolin Co.; 

H.R. 5350. An act for the relief of Mary W. 
Greene; 

H.R. 5357. An act for the relief of Loretta 
F. Ossorio; 

H.R. 5873. An act for the relief of Clara H. 
Hall; 

H.R. 5914. An act for the relief of Dr. Rad- 
boud Louwrens Beukenkamp; 

H.R. 6490. An act for the relief of Colbert 
Colgate Held and Charles W. Shellhorn; 

H.R. 6546. An act for the relief of Nancy 
Mae Floor; 

H.R. 6714. An act for the relief of Abraham 
Fye; 

H.R. 6717. An act for the relief of Robert 
N. Anthony; 

H.R. 6718. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Albert E. Sherron (U.S. Army, retired); 

H.R. 6955. An act for the relief of Sallie B. 
Dickens; 

H. R. 7038. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Oshiro Shoko; 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res. 406. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and £ 

H.J. Res. 407. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens, 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 186) favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


H.R. 1387. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary D'Agostino: 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Uni- 
versal Trades, Inc.; 

H.R. 2009. An act for the relief of James 
V. Williams; 

H.R. 2107. An act for the relief of Michael 
D. Ovens; 

H.R. 2296. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Seth E. Libby, Jr.; 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

H. R. 3094. An act for the relief of Oakley 
O. Warren; 

H.R. 3117. An act for the relief of Albert 
J. Hicks; 

H.R. 4243. An act for the relief of Peter 
Sergeevich Deryabin, also known as Theo- 
dore Stanley Orel; 

H.R. 4423. An act for the relief of F. H. 
Hillel Co.; 

H.R. 4894. An act for the relief of the 
Georgia Kaolin Co.; 

H. R. 5350. An act for the relief of Mary 
W. Greene; 

H.R. 5357. An act for the relief of Loretta 
F. Ossorio; 
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H.R. 5873. An act for the relief of Clara 
H. Hall; 

H.R. 5914. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Radboud Louwrens Beukenkamp; 

H.R. 6490. An act for the relief of Colbert 
Colgate Held and Charles W. Shellhorn; 

H.R. 6546. An act for the relief of Nancy 
Mae Floor: 

H.R. 6714. An act for the relief of Abra- 
ham Fye; 

H.R. 6717. An act for the relief of Robert 
N. Anthony; 

H.R. 6718. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Albert E. Sherron (U.S. Army, retired); 

H.R. 6955. An act for the relief of Sallie 
B. Dickens; 

H.R. 7038. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Oshiro Shoko; 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 406. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 407. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 186) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 


A-10248241, Bucar, Ivan. 

A 10248233, Bucar, Stanislava. 

A-8106033, Camalich, Andrea (or Andrew). 

A-6703473, Chang, Carol Ching-Hsing. 

A-901118, Chang, Francis Fu-Chieh. 

A-8031624, Chang, Jen Chung. 

A-7118699, Chang, Tsi Ying. 

A-10141530, Cheng, Daniel Tah-Nian. 

A-9666623, Cheng, Foo See. 

4 9518840, Chok, Wong Ah. 

A-9799517, Fong, King Yao. 

A-8921560, Han, Ching Chang. 

A-9694260, Hing, Sah Ming. 

A-10265984, Hirth, Jozef (or Joseph). 

A-9556536, Huo, Hue Shen. 

A-8103732, Hwang, Chung Li, also known 
as Clayton Chung Li Hwang. 

47445242, Kagi, Rolf. 

A 10256922, Katz, Siegfried. 

A-9802189, King, Chen Lee. 

A-9671970, King, Lock Ting. 

A-9082703, Kong, Ho Yung. 

A-9757090, Kudrawcew, Jerzy alias Piotr 
Wedrogowski. 

A-9801139, Kwan, Luk. 

A-10463833, Lan, Choo Sing. 

A-9798540, Ling, Ah-Sang. 

A~7274549, Lo, Ignatius Ching Ho. 

A-10259333, Loong, Yao Ah. 

A 10265378, Loosaar, Endel. 

A-9556542, Lou, Koo Hai or Lou Hai Koo or 
Chang Kang. 

A-10491939, May, Tung Pao, also known as 
May Pao-May Tung. 

A-9558145, Naim, Ham Say. 

A-9922572, Pioy, Woo Yung. 

A-6986478, Po, Margaret Pei-Te. 

A-7065631, Prumskyte, Anele. 

A-10256926, Stavropoulos, Grigore Leonidas. 

A-9948084, Tarabocchia, Rodolfo, 

A-7389377, Ting-Ching, Huang. 

A-9732183, Tong, Cheng Saw. 

A-9799972, Tsai, Ong Ming. 

A-9798652, Wong, Yong Moon. 
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A-8235258, Wu, Chiu-Sang, also known as 
William Chiu Sang. 

A-8845940, Yin, Mignonette Ye Hsuen. 

A-9798571, Ying, Ming-Wei. 

A-7247125, Yuan, Shang Wen. 

Sec. 2. The Congress favors the granting 
of the status of permanent residence in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has deter- 
mined that such alien is qualified under the 
provisions of section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 
64 Stat. 219; 50 App. U.S.C. 1953): 

A-2049361, Chin, Pao-Tung. 

A-8082083, Dow, Tan Kai. 

A-8190830, Foon, Kong. 

A-6847952, Pei-Fen, Chin nee Lin Pei-Fen. 

A-7439686, Ping, Fong Yee or Yee Ping 
Fong. 

A-8057484, Ying-Chiang, Theresa Yu. 


THE TAX EXTENSION BILL—PRO- 
POSED UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of 
Members of the Senate, I should like to 
propose, on behalf of the minority leader 
and myself, a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and I ask the Senate to give con- 
sideration to it: 

Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, June 
25, 1959, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 7523, the tax extension 
bill, debate on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the major- 
ity leader: Provided, That in the event the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions of 
the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered jurther, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the passage of the 
said bill, allot additional time to any Sen- 
ator during the consideration of any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. President, if the agreement is en- 
tered into we plan to have the Senate 
meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock and have 
the usual morning business. I think it 
would be reasonable to assume we would 
reach consideration of the bill at 11 
o’clock. We would have all day, and we 
would stay in session as late tomorrow as 
might be necessary, up to midnight, at 
least, to consider the bill. 

I have talked to the chairman of the 
committee and to the ranking minority 
member of the committee. I have 
talked to the minority leader. The bill 
contains provision for an extension of 
taxes which amount to about $9 million 
a day. We must have the bill passed by 
the Senate, have it go to conference, 
have an agreement in conference, have 
the conference report acted upon by 
both Houses, and have the bill go to the 
President and be signed by Tuesday. It 
is a grave responsibility; and I wish to 
do everything I can to get the bill to the 
President in time so that no tax revenue 
will be lost. 
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Some of my colleagues—in what they 
consider to be the national interest— 
made plans several weeks ago for Friday 
and Saturday of this week, in connection 
with a very important international 
event. I have great understanding of 
and sympathy for their problem. They 
would like to be present and recorded on 
any votes on the tax measure. In an 
attempt to accommodate them and serve 
the interests of the Nation, on behalf of 
the minority leader and myself, I make 
this suggestion. We are willing to con- 
sider any other suggestions which might 
accomplish the same result. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I am not 
certain that I wish to object—may I 
point out that this is an extremely 
important measure. 

This morning in committee two very 
important amendments were attached to 
the bill in question. One amendment 
would put the tax on communications on 
a temporary basis to expire next June 30. 
The other amendment would eliminate 
the tax on the transportation of persons. 

In addition, five other amendments 
were proposed in committee, one by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
which was subsequently withdrawn, and 
four amendments by a group of us, aim- 
ing to plug some of the worst of the tax 
loopholes. If those amendments were 
adopted, they would raise more than $2 
billion in revenue, and would permit us 
later to make some tax reductions, to 
meet needed welfare appropriations, and 
to provide a surplus for the coming year, 
which would permit of debt retirement. 

This is probably the only time in the 
year that we shall have to debate these 
proposals, because this is probably the 
only revenue bill which will come over 
from the House for a long time. 

We are always faced with the situa- 
tion that the House sends us the tax 
extension bill at the very last moment. 
The Senate committee follows the pro- 
cedure of not holding hearings on bills 
which are not initiated in the House. 
This year there was an alteration in that 
precedent, but the hearings were not very 
full or thorough. 

Then, when amendments are brought 
up on the floor, it is always argued, 
“This bill must be disposed of in a hurry, 
and we have no time to deal with the 
improvement of the tax structure.” So 
year follows year, and there is not ade- 
quate opportunity for the consideration 
of measures which are designed to cure 
the greatest weakness in our whole tax 
structure. 

I am wondering, therefore, if, in the 
national interest, the able majority and 
minority leaders would not be willing 
to extend the time for debate, so that 
the final decision, if sufficient time were 
taken in debate, could be postponed un- 
til Friday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should be glad to do so. I shall 
be here. I am told that the Members 
who are leaving for the meeting in Can- 
ada must leave late tomorrow evening. 
They hoped that the bill could be dis- 
posed of by 4 o’clock. That is why we 
are proposing to have the Senate meet at 
10 o’clock. The Senator from Vermont 
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[Mr. AEN] is one of the members of 
the delegation. 

I should be glad to increase the time 
on the bill, and then we could allot ad- 
ditional time to the Senator from Illi- 
nois if he so desires. I would have no 
objection to postponing the vote until 
Friday, but the reason I presented the 
unanimous-consent request is that the 
Senator from that group to which the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] be- 
longs desired it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Illi- 
nois knows that I sympathize very 
strongly with his desire to plug certain 
loopholes in the present tax structure, 
and I should like to vote for such pro- 
posals at the first feasible opportunity. 

I also agree with the Senator from 
Ilinois that those who believe that cer- 
tain tax measures ought not to be dis- 
turbed are perhaps rather astute in 
bringing up a tax measure just before 
the deadline at the end of the fiscal year. 

However, I will say to the Senator 
from Illinois that we must face the sit- 
uation as it is. The fiscal year will end 
next Tuesday. The tax bill should be en- 
acted into law before next Tuesday; and, 
much as we desire to plug tax loop- 
holes—which weuld, I agree, yield a re- 
turn of several hundred millions of dol- 
lars in taxes, representing taxes which 
should be paid by those who are now es- 
caping their proper share of the tax 
load, nevertheless, we could not muster 
anywhere near our maximum strength 
for plugging these loopholes under the 
circumstances. I feel that many Sena- 
tors would place the necessity for getting 
the bill passed and signed before next 
Tuesday ahead of their desire to plug tax 
loopholes; and I am fearful of the effect 
if the word should go out over the coun- 
try that we were able to muster only 17 
to 20 votes, whereas at some other time 
we might be able to muster 35 or 40 
votes. I do not believe that we shall be 
in the winning column this year, but we 
shall come nearer to being in the win- 
ning column than we have been up to 
this time. We shall come nearer to plug- 
ging the tax loopholes than we have 
been up to this time, but not if we force 
a vote only 2 days before the fiscal year 
expires. 

I think there would be a misinter- 
pretation in the country. The strength 
of those who wish to plug certain obvious 
and flagrant tax loopholes is greater 
than it has been for some time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not have the floor. 
I merely wished to express my opinion 
that we would not show anywhere near 
our normal or maximum strength under 
the circumstances described. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the fioor, so that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois may be recognized. 
Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me in order 
that I may ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 
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Mr. CLARK. As the Senator from 
Vermont knows, I am just as much in- 
terested in the problem as he is. I have 
pending one of the four major amend- 
ments which will be offered to the bill. 
I am gravely concerned about the fact 
that so many Senators will be out of the 
city. It seems unfair to try to press this 
proposal to a vote in their absence. 

I entered the Chamber after the Sen- 
ator from Vermont had taken the floor. 
I do not know whether he believes there 
should be a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to apply tomorrow, or whether he 
thinks the bill should be debated to- 
morrow and Friday, with a vote on Mon- 
day. 

Mr: AIKEN. I would vote for the 
measure to continue the taxes which 
would otherwise expire at the end of the 
fiscal year, and then I would watch 
every chance to offer amendments. I 
realize that the 27% percent oil deple- 
tion amendment is creating the greatest 
interest around here. I have had visi- 
tors lately representing the oil com- 
panies. They are certainly interested, 
and apprehensive. I told them when they 
left my office that I would give them an 
A for effort. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator support- 
ing the unanimous consent request? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not object to the 
unanimous consent request, because I 
think it is important to expedite action 
on the bill. It may be that we have 
been maneuvered into this position. 
Nevertheless, we are here, and I would 
not want to have a vote on the oil de- 
pletion amendment which would show 
only a small number of votes in favor 
of it, when, by watching and getting a 
vote some other time, we might have 
35 or 40 votes in support of it. I think 
we may have more than 40 votes this 
year. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is wise 
enough to know that we shall probably 
not have another opportunity this year. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is another year 
coming, and another session of Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of my good friend 
from Texas? Would the distinguished 
majority leader be willing to modify his 
unanimous consent request so that a 
vote could be had at an early hour on 
Monday—say 10 or 11 a.m.—so that 
Senators who wish to leave the city 
would have an opportunity to return 
and vote, and yet those of us who de- 
sire to make a case in connection with 
certain amendments would not be rushed 
into making our case in a limited time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not be- 
lieve any Senator would agree to that. 
The chairman of the committee told me 
he believes it is inadvisable. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DouGtas] feels it 
is inadvisable. I believe it would be the 
height of irresponsibility to put off ac- 
tion until next Monday. I would rather 
plan to have the Senate convene tomor- 
row, without an agreement, and stay late 
tomorrow night and Friday and Satur- 
day, if we had not disposed of it by then, 
because I believe it is the responsibility 
of the Senator from Texas to see to it 
that we have action on the bill and have 
a chance to send it to conference at the 
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earliest possible date. The Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Virginia 
tell me that they believe it must be acted 
on before Monday. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
have anything further to say. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. He knows the an- 
swer to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know whether I know the answer. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator does not 
know the answer, I am sure he will say 
so. It is my information—and I ask the 
Senator whether it is correct—that a 
large number of Senators who plan to 
leave for the Canadian meeting will be 
leaving town early tomorrow. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I sug- 
gest that the Senator inform himself by 
asking the Senator from Vermont, who 
is in charge of one of the delegations. 
He knows more about when the meet- 
ing will be held. Some Senators have 
suggested that they would postpone leav- 
ing until late tomorrow night if we could 
get a unanimous consent agreement. 
Some Senators have suggested that they 
would leave early Friday morning if we 
could get a unanimous consent agree- 
ment. That is why I proposed the 
unanimous consent agreement. If we 
do not have an agreement, I will let the 
Members who are here vote until the 
Senate has disposed of the bill. If later 
they wish to enter into a unanimous 
consent agreement, we will do that. 
Otherwise we will go on and vote at any 
time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, . I 
should like to have information from 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
as to when the first group of Senators 
is supposed to leave for the conferences 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. How 
many Senators are leaving at that time? 
How many more are expected to leave 
on Friday morning, and so forth? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Illi- 
nois understands that 12 Senators and 
an equal number of Members of the 
House are members of an official dele- 
gation who will confer with our Cana- 
dian friends. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When are they leav- 
ing? 

Mr. AIKEN. Our first conference 
with Canadian parliamentarians is set 
for 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that will take 
those Senators out of the ball park to- 
morrow. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Those who are confer- 
ring with the members of the Canadian 
Parliament will leave at 8 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. I understand that 
one of the other committees is slated to 
leave at 11 o’clock tomorrow. That is 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Public Works. They are leaving at 11 
o'clock. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLaxp! is the chairman. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It seems to me that 
the vote tomorrow, if the request were 
agreed to, would be taken at a time 
when a large proportion of the Senate 
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actually would be absent, and the vote, 
therefore, would not represent a true 
opinion of the Senate. I had originally 
thought that the departure could be 
postponed until Friday night. If that 
is not the case, pleasant as the St. 
Lawrence is at this time of year, and 
estimable as our Canadian cousins are, 
I believe we ought to transact the busi- 
ness of the United States of America 
first. If our good friends do not wish to 
postpone their departure, the only thing 
for us to do is to debate the matter the 
rest of this week and meet early on 
Monday morning and vote. The con- 
ference committee could then work on 
Monday afternoon and the report could 
come back to both Houses Tuesday 
morning. The President could then 
sign the bill prior to midnight on the 
30th of June. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to give a 
little further explanation. When we 
have a commitment with representatives 
of a foreign country 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The unani- 
mous-~-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
unanimous-consent request by the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We would like to 
get some appropriation business taken 
care of. Senators can discuss the itin- 


erary on Friday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The group 
which the Senator from Florida 
heads 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Senator from Illinois to yield 
to me. I hope he will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator relate to the Senator what he 
has told me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, three 
committees are going to Canada on busi- 
ness which is the business of our coun- 
try. Insofar as the group to which I am 
attached is concerned, it will be the sub- 
committee which has been passing on ap- 
propriations for the building of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and for carrying on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Commission. 
There is very important business to dis- 
cuss in connection with the operation of 
the canal and the rules and regulations 
which affect rather definitely the State 
which is represented, at least in part, by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I have suggested to the distinguished 
majority leader 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have suggested to 
the distinguished majority leader that, 
while our plans were made to leave to- 
morrow morning at 11 o’clock, I would 
be very glad, so far as I am concerned, 
to recommend to the members of my 
committee—and I believe they will feel 
the same way—that we wait and go to- 
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morrow night or early Friday morning, 
so that we could meet our obligations. 

That is not the case with reference to 
the committee headed by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. He, I un- 
derstand, has an obligation to meet with 
a like committee from the Parliament of 
Canada. I am not able to speak for the 
Public Works Committee, which also 
has a delegation going to Canada, but 
they, too, are going on important public 
business of the United States. The ques- 
tion is how to adjust our various plans so 
as to be able to transact as much as pos- 
sible of the important public business on 
every front which confronts us. 

I suggested to the majority leader that 
if he could get consent for action on this 
matter tomorrow, I felt sure that many of 
us could postpone our going until very 
early Friday morning. It was in pur- 
suance of that that I talked with the 
distinguished majority leader, who, 
joined by the minority leader, has made 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I modify my 
request, and ask to have the Senate con- 
vene tomorrow morning at 9:30, and 
have an hour of debate on each amend- 
ment, and 4 hours on the bill. The ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader 
can yield time to the proponents and the 
opponents of amendments. I wish to say 
to the Senate that, by agreement with 
the minority leader, we will sit tomorrow 
until midnight, if necessary, in an at- 
tempt to finish action on the bill and to 
send it to conference, where it will be on 
Friday and Saturday. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish the explanation which I 
started some time ago. We have a com- 
mitment to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning with members of the Canadian 
Parliament. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How many 
Senators are involved? 

Mr. AIKEN. There are 12 Senators 
involved. The commitment was made 
some time ago. When we have a com- 
mitment with representatives of another 
country, we do not cancel it the night 
before and say that we have decided 
that we will not be there. There is an- 
other conference, I believe, set for 3 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. It so hap- 
pens that the decision to meet with the 
members of the Parliament was made 
some time ago, and the decision was 
then made to dedicate the St. Lawrence 
Seaway on the 26th of June. Therefore, 
we will have to interrupt our discussions 
on the morning of the 26th, because no 
one will be there. 

On Friday afternoon we go into the 
conference with the members of the 
Canadian Parliament, and continue 
through Saturday. This is in accord- 
ance with an act passed by Congress. 
It certainly would not be well for us to 
say, the night before, that we cannot go. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
other committees and individual Sena- 
tors are going for other reasons. I think 
the dedication of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is the primary reason why they 
plan to go, I am glad they are going. 
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So far as I am concerned, they can go 
when they get ready to go. 

But the delegation of which I am a 
member has a commitment to meet in 
conference with members of the Cana- 
dian Parliament at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. We ought to keep that com- 
mitment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Vermont was 
not objecting to the proposed agree- 
ment. I will be glad to try to arrange 
pairs for any Senators who are members 
of his delegation. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND] approached me on behalf of him- 
self and a number of other Senators. 
They were of the opinion that if the 
Senate would convene early tomorrow 
and could vote tomorrow, they could 
leave late tomorrow evening, while still 
having had a chance to vote on certain 
amendments. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is difficult for 
me to understand the urgency involved in 
this controversy. When did the tax bill 
come to the Senate from the other body, 
and when was it considered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance will 
have to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not have 
the exact date when the bill came to the 
Senate. We have had a number of hear- 
ings. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] and other Senators asked for 
public hearings with respect to certain 
amendments which they desired to offer. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it has not 
been the custom of the Committee on 
Finance to have hearings, hearings were 
held. So we reached a vote and reported 
the bill this morning. Iam sorry I do not 
have the exact date when the bill was 
received by the committee. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Was it as long ago 
as 3 weeks? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No, no; noth- 
ing like that. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Itseems to me that 
every time a tax measure of this kind 
has come before the Senate, we have been 
invited to consider it immediately before 
the closing deadline, so that we are not 
permitted to have normal debate, as is 
customary in the consideration of other 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There are 
other revenue bills which come before 
the Senate. It is not necessary to include 
an amendment in this bill. Everyone 
knows that the President will not veto 
it. That is the reason why certain Sen- 
ators want amendments in this bill. 
They know the President cannot veto a 
bill which would bring into the Treasury 
$3 billion from taxes which would other- 
wise expire. There will be other revenue 
measures to which amendments can be 
offered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed by aids of the Senate that the 
bill came from the House on June 9. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not possible to 
vote on Monday at noon, have a confer- 
ence on the same day, and thus give the 
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President 24 hours in which to sign the 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The judg- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho may 
be correct; but that is not the opinion 
of the chairman of the committee, of the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, or the minority leader. They felt 
action ought to be taken as soon as pos- 
sible. They hoped it could be taken on 
Thursday; if not, certainly on Friday; 
because they would have to agree to a 
conference, go to conference, discuss the 
two amendments which the committee 
has added, and then have the measure 
voted on by both bodies, so that the bill 
can go to the White House and the Presi- 
dent can examine it before the expira- 
tion date. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, the 
Senator from Idaho has raised the ques- 
tion whether this is an urgent matter. 
Two amendments will appear in the bill 
as reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. The report and hearings, as I 
understand, will not be available until 
tomorrow morning. As a result, the bill 
cannot be considered until tomorrow. 

When the Senate has worked its will 
upon the bill and any other amend- 
ments which may be offered, it will have 
to go to conference. The amendments, 
such as they are, will have to be con- 
sidered. Then the conference report 
will have to go back to both bodies. 

I can fully understand and appreciate 
that difficulties and delays may arise in 
the period of time before the deadline 
of Tuesday midnight, June 30, which is 
the end of the fiscal year, It is im- 
portant for this reason, if for no other: 
For every day which goes by, the Treas- 
ury will lose, so far as I know, $9 million. 
The Treasury should not be projected 
into that difficulty. Other obligations 
would arise in connection with the excise 
tax, floor stocks, and that sort of thing. 

So with the limited time which is 
available, I think the Senate ought to 
agree to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, particularly since the time for 
debate to be yielded on the bill has been 
extended in order to accommodate all 
Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be here on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday. It is immaterial to 
me what amount of time we take before 
we vote on any of these measures. 

The renegotiation bill is in conference. 

It is very important that the Committee 
on Finance reach an agreement with 
the House on that bill, and that the 
Senate act on the conference report and 
send the bill to the President before 
Tuesday. 
We shall have the debt limit bill. The 
committee must meet a deadline of June 
30 on that bill. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia IMr. Byrp] tells me he hopes he 
can ask the Senate to act upon that bill 
either on Friday or Saturday. It is im- 
portant that that bill be sent to the 
President by June 30. 

I want to accommodate all Senators 
who have made other arrangements. 
Sometimes when I make them I have to 
miss yea-and-nay votes. But I try to 
adjust the schedule of the Senate to 
accommodate the majority of Senators. 
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On the other hand, I think it would 
be the height of irresponsibility to 
gamble on a delay until next week be- 
fore we act upon the tax bill. I am 
sorry the Senate did not receive it 
earlier. But since it did not, I cannot 
find any reasonable cause to complain 
of the action of the Committee on 
Finance. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrd) felt that he had to accord 
some Senators hearings on the bill. The 
hearings have been held. Certain 
amendments were offered in committee, 
and were adopted by the committee. 
The committee has made its report, and 
the bill has been unanimously reported 
to the Senate. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate will in- 
dulge us during these 2 or 3 busy days. 
We can, at least, accommodate the group 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] and perhaps the members of the 
Committee on Public Works if the Senate 
will convene at 9:30 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I do not thir’ many new 
things will be said. But there will be 
ample opportunity to say them all morn- 
ing and all afternoon. Then, if we do 
not reach a vote, the Senators who must 
leave can leave; and those who do not 
have to go, can remain. 

I appreciate the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
would the majority leader modify his 
request so as to provide for a final vote 
tomorrow evening at, say, 9 o'clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I certainly 
would have no objection to that. I think 
there will be no trouble reaching a vote 
without such a request. I think that can 
be done anyway. But I would have no 
objection to the Senator’s proposal. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it planned to 
have the Senate meet at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Yes, 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the Senate 
ought to understand that there are some 
important amendmerts to be voted on. 
Some of them affect subjects which have 
not been voted on for several years. One 
of the amendments will be offered by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy]. It involves about $400 mil- 
lion. One of the amendments was be- 
fore this body 4 or 5 years ago. I think 
the Senate will accept it. 

I now address my remarks to the ma- 
jority leader. I cannot believe that 
another body of Congress will be-so ir- 
responsible as to allow the Government 
to lose revenue of $9 million a day. If 
we cannot vote tomorrow by reason of 
the absence of Senators who have pre- 
viously made commitments, why cannot 
we debate the bill tomorrow and vote on 
it on Monda;. I admit that the time is 
short. But let us assume that we voted 
on the billon Monday. Even if the con- 
ference committee did not agree, it would 
not be necessary to lose $9 million a day 
in revenue. The other body, I believe, 
could initiate a joint resolution so as 
to preserve the status quo for 15 days or 
30 days, until there was full considera- 
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tion of the tax bill and the amendments 
which I believe will be offered to it. 

It is my understanding that in a case 
of this kind, only the House can initiate 
a joint resolution. When it does so, the 
status quo is preserved. 

I do not think the Senate is so irre- 
sponsible that it will not agree to pass 
such a joint resolution. That is why I 
suggest a modification of the proposal 
advanced by the majority leader. I ask 
unanimous consent that his proposed 
unanimous consent agreement be modi- 
fied so as to provide that the Senate shall 
vote on the bill on Monday. Thus every 
Senator will have a chance to go on rec- 
ord on important tax amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot speak for the other body. 
I would not want to assume such a re- 
sponsibility. I do not want to suggest 
what the other body should do with re- 
spect to initiating a joint resolution. 
However, I see no need to wait: until 
Monday or Tuesday, or any other day, 
in order to have adequate discussion. 
So far as Iam concerned, I propose that 
there be adequate discussion tomorrow, 
tomorrow evening, Friday, and Saturday. 

I have at the desk a proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and I should 
like to have the Chair put the question. 
If Senators do not care to agree to it, 
that will be their responsibility. But I 
shall still ask the Senate to meet tomor- 
row and to work until late tomorrow in 
an attempt to pass the tax bill; and if 
the Senate is unable to pass the tax bill 
on tomorrow, then to do the same thing 
on Friday; and if the Senate is not able 
to pass the tax bill on Friday, then to do 
the same thing on Saturday; and if the 
Senate is not able to pass the tax bill on 
Saturday, then to do the same thing on 
Monday, for as late on Monday as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Texas has the 
question put, I should like to propose 
an alternative which I believe would take 
care of the difficulty—namely, to have 
general debate on tomorrow and on Fri- 
day, and to have action taken then on 
whatever motions could be handled by 
voice votes, and to have the Senate con- 
vene on Monday at 10 a.m., with debate 
on amendments limited to 15 minutes for 
each side, and debate on the question of 
final passage of the bill limited to 30 min- 
utes for each side, and then to have the 
Senate take final action on the measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, Mr. 
President; I would not agree to such a 
proposal, because only a few minutes ago 
the Senator from Illinois said that action 
on this measure should not be postponed 
until Monday. Furthermore, the chair- 
man of the committee and I and the mi- 
nority leader have joined in reeommend- 
ing the proposed agreement which I have 
at the desk. 

If the Senate wishes to have this 
measure debated oh Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, and wishes to have any 
lobbying in connection with it done on 
Sunday, and wishes to have the debate 
on it resume on Monday, that is for the 
Senate to decide. 

But, Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned—inasmuch as I am responsible 
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for proposing the schedule—I shall ask 
that the Senate convene tomorrow morn- 
ing at 9:30, and then have each Senator 
make whatever remarks he may wish to 
make; and I shall do all I can to have the 
Senate vote on the tax bill as soon as 
possible. 

I did all I could to have the hearings 
on it held as quickly as possible. I have 
pointed out that the committee has 
voted on the amendments, and that the 
earliest possible time to have the bill 
taken up on the floor of the Senate will 
be tomorrow morning. The hearings are 
available; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I want the matter decided. 

So, Mr. President, I ask that the Chair 
submit to the Senate my proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; but I 
hope the Senators will permit the vote 
on the appropriation bill to be taken 
soon, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to be as polite 
as possible in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is fine. 

My friend, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], is anxious to have 
the vote taken on the appropriation bill. 

However, I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Texas said I had in- 
formally agreed that the bill should not 
go over until next week, he was correct. 
But at that time I did not understand 
that there was to be the hegira, so to 
speak, to the St. Lawrence, and that it 
ig take away so many of our Mem- 

ers. 

I have looked at the list of those who 
will leave early in the morning, and also 
the list of those who will leave later. 
I do not think those who leave later 
should be excluded from our considera- 
tion in connection with this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no knowledge about that, 
except that the Senator from Florida 
Mr. HoLLAN D] said that he and his group 
would leave late tomorrow evening. I 
have not attempted to ascertain how 
Senators are grouped in that connection; 
but I shall be glad to have Senators ar- 
range pairs, if necessary. 

I was trying to arrange the matter so 
that the maximum number of Senators 
would have an opportunity to vote. How 
Senators may be divided or grouped I do 
not know. The Senator from Vermont 
Mr. ATKEN] was arranging to be absent, 
but he was not objecting to the request. 
I do not know how he would vote on 
this measure. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] stated that he would be absent, 
beginning late in the evening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Other Senators in 
addition to myself are involved. I have 
checked with them here on the floor. 
They say they are willing to remain here 
until midnight, tomorrow, if necessary, 
and then leave the following morning. 
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We are willing to change our arrange- 
ments, if necessary. We think the pro- 
posed arrangement would take care of 
the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, I submit my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, as modified? 

Mr. CLARK. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that we plan to bring 
up the tax bill tomorrow; and I hope all 
Senators who can be present will be 
here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to commend the 
Senator from Texas for his efforts to 
have the tax bill brought before the 
Senate and voted on at an early date. 

I desire to point out that the bill in- 
volves over $3 billion in revenue, which 
is more than $9 million per day. If the 
bill is not passed and is not signed by the 
President by Tuesday night, that will not 
necessarily mean just a $9 million per 
day loss in revenue; it will mean that 
certain excise taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages, cigarettes, and automobiles will 
be eliminated. Dealers will then be able 
to dump their inventories in wholesale 
quantities the following day without 
payment of this tax; and in that event 
the loss of revenue to the Government 
would be, not $9 million but perhaps 
as much as $100 million, as people 
stocked up and purchased in advance. 
It is impossible to impose retroactive 
taxes on any of these items. Failure to 
enact this bill by as much as 1 day after 
June 30 not only could result in sub- 
stantial loss in revenue but would de- 
moralize the retail markets for the 
item involved. 

This bill must go to conference after 
the Senate acts, therefore it is impera- 
tive that we not delay consideration 
beyond this week. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
briefly. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Idaho inquired 
when the bill came from the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill came to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives on June 9. 
The bill went to the Senate Finance 
Committee on June 10. Then the bill 
was sent to the Treasury, to obtain its 
recommendations. It was then neces- 
sary for the Finance Committee to hold 
hearings. Additional hearings were re- 
quested by the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovuctas] and by other Members 
of the Senate who desired to be heard. 
The Finance Committee reported the bill 
this morning. 

I submit that in the case of a bill 
which involves $3 billion, that is ex- 
peditious action—in 2 weeks. 


Mr. Presi- 


I yield 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business today, it stand in ad- 
journment until tomorrow morning, at 
9:30 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6769), making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and other purposes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am indeed gratified to see that the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended in the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriations bill for 1960 an ap- 
propriation of $933,172,800 for the Pub- 
lic Health Service, most of which is for 
research work and facilities in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

This recommendation is much more 
realistic than the recommendations of 
the administration and the House of 
Representatives, and I wish again to 
commend the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare, including their distin- 
guished chairman, Senator LISTER HILL, 
for facing with forthrightness the myr- 
iad health problems confronting us 
today. 

Also, I wish to commend the NIH for 
its outstanding work against the various 
diseases and afflictions which are con- 
stantly crippling and snuffing out the 
lives of thousands of individuals. 

Disease is a problem we cannot wish 
away. We must work, and work dili- 
gently, to determine its cause and to de- 
termine an effective solution. Research 
is the answer to dread diseases. Funda- 
mental and applied research have as- 
tounded us in bringing some things 
which money cannot buy. Iam speaking 
of the reduction in disability, lengthen- 
ing of productive life, good health, hap- 
piness, and high morale. 

The struggle against disease is not 
limited by national boundaries and ideol- 
ogies. Indeed, all nations are challenged 
to mobilize their resources against dis- 
ease. 

Mr. President, the recommendation of 
the Appropriations Committee suggests 
to me that our resources, through NIH, 
will be mobilized in the next fiscal year 
against disease, It is my firm belief that 
we will not relent in our efforts until we 
can hail ourselves as the victors over dis- 
ease. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from IIlinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the pending question is 


President, a 
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on agreeing to the request for the yeas 
and nays on the question of final pas- 
sage of the appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; on 
that question the yeas and nays have 
already been ordered. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'’Manoney] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd] and the Senators from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee and Mr. O’MAHONEY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—84 
Aiken Green Monroney 
Allott Gruening orse 
Anderson Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hennings Murray 
Byrd, W. Va Hill Muskie 
Cannon Holland Neuberger 
Capehart Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Jackson Prouty 
Carroll Javits Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Jordan Russell 
church Keating Saltonstall 
Clark Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cooper Kennedy Scott 
Cotton Kerr Smathers 
Dodd Kuchel Smith 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lausche Stennis 
Eastland Long Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Engle McClellan Wiley 
Ervin McNamara Williams, N.J, 
Frear Magnuson Yarborough 
Fulbright Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Martin Young, Ohio 

NAYS—10 
Bennett Dirksen Thurmond 
Bush Goldwater Wiliams, Del, 
Butler Hickenlooper 
Curtis Hruska 

NOT VOTING—4 

Bridges McGee O'Mahoney 
Byrd, Va. 


So the bill (H.R. 6769) was passed. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HILL, 
Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MAG- 
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nusoNn, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia, Mr. KUCHEL, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
Hruska, and Mr. ALLOTT conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION, 1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7176) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Govern- 
ment agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS DURING RE- 
CESS OR ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
SENATE 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 

ident, I ask unanimous consent that 

Senate committees be authorized to file 

reports during the recess or adjournment 

of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPUTATION AND STANDING OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to see my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
on the floor today. I suggested to my 
friend the other day that I would have 
some additional remarks to make com- 
menting on what he said in the course of 
the debate; in fact, in the course of 
several debates. Before leaving for the 
weekend I advised the Senator by mail 
of this intent, and I telephoned his office 
this morning to inform him in person. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Those Senators 
desiring to converse will retire to the 
cloakrooms. 

The Senator from Arizona may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to address the Senate of the 
United States upon a subject which 
causes me great concern. Traveling 
throughout the Nation my attention has 
been repeatedly invited to the low es- 
teem in which this great legislative body 
is being regarded by substantial seg- 
ments of our population. 

Into my office come many foreign pub- 
lications which contain references of na- 
ture derogatory to the Senate of the 
United States. Friendly nations are per- 
plexed and worried. Communist propa- 
gandists are elated. 

The reputation of the Senate of the 
United States as the greatest deliberative 
body on the face of the earth is precious. 
This reputation has been earned as a 
result of the efforts of people who have 
preceded us in this body. Their judicial, 
mature consideration of our Nation's 
problems have become a part of our 
legislative heritage. 
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Dignity, integrity, and honor have 
characterized this assemblage for over 
150 years. Occasionally there have been 
Members whose conduct has degraded 
these Halls. However, usually their 
tenure herein has been very brief. 

Though the Senate is a continuing 
body, its good reputation is not neces- 
sarily permanent. It must be main- 
tained by each Senator, each in his own 
time, each by his own conduct. Since we 
form a sovereign body we must monitor 
our own behavior. I suggest to my col- 
leagues that this Senate is doing little to 
enhance the legacy which we have re- 
ceived from the past. 

There are those who believe that cer- 
tain recent performances on the floor of 
the Senate have been unconscionable and 
tend to undermine the reputation of this 
assembly, both here and abroad, both 
with our friends and with our opponents. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that no Senator can be called 
to account except by the Senate for any 
statement which he has uttered on this 
floor. This is a wise provision intended 
to guarantee that no tyrant can ever still 
the voice of freedom; but, like every 
privilege, it has a corollary responsibility. 

Being immune from the normal legal 
processes of slander and libel, it is all the 
more necessary that every Senator of this 
U.S. Senate exercise extreme caution 
when referring to the character, the 
integrity, and the loyalty of persons who 
have no correspondingly equal recourse 
from his comments. 

The normal rules of evidence and pre- 
sumption of innocence which character- 
ize our Anglo-Saxon legal traditions 
should certainly be observed by Senators 
who attack those who cannot fight back. 
This is but simple justice and fair play. 

Those who use the constitutional pro- 
tection of senatorial immunity to con- 
duct slanderous attacks on individuals 
may turn a great freedom into a mon- 
strous vice. 

Mr. President, I might remind my col- 
leagues that the Standing Rules of the 
Senate of the United States provide, 
rule XIX, clause 2: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute to an- 
other Senator or to other Senators any con- 


duct or motive unworthy or unbecoming a 
Senator. 


It is not my intention to in any way 
infringe upon this rule. However, there 
is nothing in the rules of the Senate 
which deprives me of the opportunity 
and privilege of quoting remarks of 
other Senators made both on the floor of 
the Senate and via the press, the radio, 
and television, and expressing my per- 
sonal disagreement concerning those re- 
marks. 

Much has been said in the last few 
years by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] from which I desire to 
dissociate myself. 

Sometimes when only one side of the 
story is reported, people at home and 
abroad might be led to the conclusion 
that in silence there is assent. All too 
often wild and undocumented accusa- 
tions receive the headlines while many 
who hold other views remain quiet. 
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Today the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona wishes to correct any such false im- 
pression on this point. 

Mr. President, I want to refer to some 
remarks of my colleague from Oregon 
from which I wish to dissociate myself. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


First, with regard to the Democratic 
Party in 1951, according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the senior Senator 
from Oregon stated: 

The Democratic Party is bankrupt for lead- 
ership and the administration is honey- 
correg with corruption and malfeasance in 
office. 


The junior Senator from Arizona was 
very critical of some individuals and 
practices which occurred in the last 
Democratic administration, but I do not 
concur with an overall condemnation of 
a vast political party which contains 
millions of honest, patriotic Americans 
among its membership. 

Mr. President, to this day when I refer 
to the Democratic Party I am meticu- 
lous in my efforts to make clear my 
remarks are not all-embracing, because 
my objections and my condemnations 
certainly do not include all Democrats, 
as did the remark, evidently, of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN 


Concerning President Harry Truman, 
the senior Senator from Oregon, accord- 
ing to the Corvallis, [Oreg.] Gazette- 
Times in a June 10, 1955, editorial, 
stated: 

The Creator didn't give him [President 
Truman] the ability to deal with the prob- 
lems he has to deal with as President. 


The junior Senator from Arizona does 
not pretend to evaluate the gifts of the 
Creator to any man and personally has 
not in the past and does not intend in 
the future to invoke the name of the 
Creator in evaluating any public servant. 

SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON 


On the subject of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] on January 23, 
1954, the Detroit News quoted the senior 
Senator from Oregon as saying: 

I am no longer a Republican, but there 
is a great difference between my position and 
joining the Democrats in the Senate. 

How could I follow the reactionary leader- 
ship of Democratic Leader JOHNSON of Texas? 


The Senator from Arizona on occa- 
sions has differed with the honorable 
Senator from Texas, but at no time have 
I deemed him to be a reactionary, im- 
plying as it does a person who is not 
concerned with the progress of our Na- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Mr. President, turning to considera- 
tion of President Eisenhower, the senior 
Senator from Oregon was quoted in an 
article in The Nation on May 5, 1956, as 
declaring that President Eisenhower 
was a demogog, who was obviously will- 
ing to commit any expedient act for 
support.” 

According to the same article the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon was describing 
President Eisenhower as the most dan- 
gerous man who has been in the White 
House,” and that as early as January 
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1953, he declared him to be “completely 
lacking in political morality.” 

According to the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of October 19, 1952, the senior 
Senator from Oregon said that— 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is “dangling and 
dancing from puppet strings jerked by evil 
and reactionary forces.” 


The Senator from Arizona has had oc- 
casion to disagree with the President, 
but he believes that President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to be one of the greatest 
leaders of the free world. In 1956 over 
35 million Americans demonstrated their 
confidence in President Eisenhower. The 
junior Senator from Arizona has the 
greatest admiration for the integrity, the 
honesty, and the courage of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Could any 
of my colleagues present today really be- 
lieve the harsh words spoken by the 
senior Senator from Oregon about our 
President? 

VARIOUS SENATORS 

Now for some remarks about various 
colleagues— 

Several years ago when the Senator 
from Oregon was a political Independ- 
ent, according to an article in The Na- 
tion of May 5, 1956, he referred to Sen- 
ators Lehman, Mansfield, and Humphrey 
as “gutless wonders.” 

The Senator from Arizona is a mem- 
ber of a different political party than 
the three gentlemen who were so char- 
acterized. Nevertheless, though the jun- 
ior Senator from Arizona has wondered 
about some of the political positions of 
these worthy gentlemen, I have never 
found them lacking in intestinal for- 
titude; and I, therefore, wish the RECORD 
to show how thoroughly I disagree with 
this inelegant and intemperate descrip- 
tion of them by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 

For the last year or so the public has 
been exposed to a series of exchanges 
between the senior Senator from Oregon 
and the junior Senator from Oregon. 
According to Newsweek magazine of 
December 15, 1958, the senior Senator 
from Oregon wrote to the junior Senator 
as follows: 

You have a lot of guts to write me the 
message contained in your letter. * * * It 
is further evidence of your untrustworthy 
tactics. The cowardly attempt in your letter 
to pass the buck to me for your failure and 
Porrer’s failure to consult with me about 
your bill is but further evidence of your 
complete untrustworthiness as a colleague. 
It is obvious in view of your oft-repeated 
amoral conduct that you and I simply agree 
to disagree. 


In a subsequent letter the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon further wrote: 

I understand very well why you are upset 
over my letters because at long last you now 
realize that I have had my fill of your deceit, 
trickery, and complete untrustworthy tac- 
tles. My disrespect for you has be- 
come so complete that there is no basis on 
which you and I can work together. 


It so happens that the junior Senator 
from Arizona is seldom in agreement 
with the political views of the junior 
Senator from Oregon; yet I desire to 
state that I do not consider the junior 
Senator from Oregon to be “amoral,” 
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me “untrustworthy,” or “deceit- 

As chairman of the Republican sena- 
torial campaign committee, naturally I 
shall support a Republican in the next 
election in the State of Oregon; but I 
desire to make it perfectly clear that my 
opposition to the junior Senator from 
Oregon will be based upon matters of 
principle and political philosophy and, 
accordingly, I desire to dissociate my- 
self from the use of personal invective. 

While I know that some of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle may 
think it strange for the chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee to say this, I have served with 
the junior Senator from Oregon on the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, and on the 
full Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and I have found that he assidu- 
ously applies himself to the tasks as- 
signed him. In my opinion he has done 
an excellent job for his State and for the 
Indians. 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES 

A few weeks ago there gathered in the 
city of Washington, D.C., a group of emi- 
nent men representing most of the free 
world and even parts of the Communist 
bloc. On that occasion the United States 
and these foreign representatives paid 
their final tribute to a great American 
statesman, John Foster Dulles. 

It was the consensus of most thinking 
people that John Foster Dulles was a 
man of courage, integrity, and ability. 
In a recent article in the American 
Weekly magazine section of the June 14, 
1959, Washington Post, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] expressed 
the general opinion of humanity con- 
cerning Mr. Dulles. 

The Senator 
stated: 

Not soon or easily will the American people 
forget this warrior for peace as his spirit 
sought fresh tasks which an overburdened 
body no longer could sustain. 


In contrast, I quote a comment of the 
senior Senator from Oregon. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1958, in a speech made in 
New York City, when he said: 

Secretary of State Dulles insulted the in- 
telligence of every thinking American in his 
speech of shocking deception last night. 
This evil man, bent on war, must be checked 
if our Nation’s glorious record of having 


never been an aggressor nation is to be pre- 
served. 


Let the Recorp show that the junior 
Senator from Arizona violently disagrees 
with the senior Senator from Oregon 
as to his characterizations. 

I ask the Senate of the United States 
if there is any Member who really be- 
lieves that John Foster Dulles was an 
evil man. Is there one among us, save 
perhaps the senior Senator from Oregon, 
who really believes that John Foster 
Dulles was bent on war? Is it not only 
fair that the world know that some of 
us believe the senior Senator from 
Oregon is in error in his comments con- 
cerning our former Secretary of State? 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The Senator from Arizona has some 
very firm opinions which occasionally 
have elicited unfavorable response from 


from Massachusetts 
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certain segments of the press. However, 
though I sometimes am in disagreement 
with the evaluation which is placed upon 
my efforts by newspaper reporters, I 
have always held to the belief that what- 
ever disagreements existed were the re- 
sult of honest differences of opinion, to 
which we are entitled in a free society. 
Therefore, I wish to disassociate myself 
from an evaluation made by the senior 
Senator from Oregon of the working 
press. 

On June 11, 1953, on the floor of the 
Senate, the senior Senator from Oregon 
stated: 

What causes us to think that because a 
man is a newspaperman he possesses some 
exceptional ability? They are very average 
and mediocre people, by and large, especially 
the editors. If most of them took time out 
to read a book I believe they would develop 
some gastric difficulties, as well as mental 
difficulties, 


On May 28, 1953, also on the floor of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Oregon further remarked: 

I wish to say to the Associated Press that 
until I receive an apology for the conduct 
of their correspondent on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday afternoon, I never want 
a member of the Associated Press ever to 
darken the door of my office, because as of 
now they are persona non grata, so far as 
the junior Senator from Oregon is con- 
cerned; and I would not give them a con- 
ference on any subject, because I do not 
trust their veracity, I do not trust their in- 
tellectual honesty, I do not trust their 
journalistic ethics. I think the Associated 
Press will understand that language. 


The junior Senator from Arizona has 
met many newspapermen. I wish the 
Record to show that I believe most of 
them are people of exceptional ability. 
I do trust their “veracity,” their “intel- 
lectual honesty,” and their “journalistic 
ethics” even though I retain the privilege 
of disagreeing with them when my con- 
science so dictates. 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Recently the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon was extremely active in the matter 
of the confirmation of Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce as the American Ambassador to 
Brazil. 

The senior Senator from Oregon inter- 
rogated Mrs. Luce vigorously concerning 
matters involving her judgment. Fur- 
thermore, the Senator from Oregon 
made the flat statement that— 


It is for me to pass on your mental 
processes. 


Later he stated on the floor of the 
Senate that he had reached the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Luce’s behavior was 
“abnormal.” 

The Senator from Arizona desires the 
Recorp to show that in his opinion Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce is a talented, intelli- 
gent, patriotic, dedicated American 
woman; and further, that her resigna- 
tion as the Ambassador to Brazil has 
been a great loss to both the United 
States and to Brazil. 

In addition, the Senator from Arizona 
desires to state that personally he does 
not consider that it is his own function 
or that of any other Senator to ex- 
amine the mental processes of any 
free American. The Senator from Ari- 
zona does not believe it is the function 
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of Congress to practice medicine with- 
out a license and to make diagnostic 
utterances concerning the mental health 
of public officials. 

The junior Senator from Arizona be- 
lieves it will be a tragic day in American 
history if Senators of the United States 
take upon themselves, in addition to 
their legislative duties, the work which 
is generally assigned to specialists in the 
field of medicine. 

On April 28, 1959, the senior Senator 
from Oregon further remarked on the 
floor of the Senate that Mrs. Luce's 
statements were malicious distortions 
and untruthful. 

Personally, I desire the Recorp to show 
that the junior Senator from Arizona 
has the greatest respect for the honesty 
of Mrs. Luce and that he would never 
believe that she could be guilty of ma- 
licious distortion. 

This Senator from Arizona is not an 
attorney. In the past I have regretted 
my lack of legal training. I have always 
associated the study of law with calm, 
logical, equitable procedures. 

On recent occasions, however, I have 
begun to realize that it is more impor- 
tant to retain a respect for the personal- 
ity, for the feelings and for the rights 
of others rather than to sit in judgment 
as a prosecutor. 


ADM. LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


The Senate has just finished a lengthy 
examination of the qualifications, char- 
acter, ability, and so forth, of Lewis L. 
Strauss, nominated to be Secretary of 
Commerce. There were harsh and in- 
flammatory words spoken. 

On May 28, 1959, the senior Senator 
from Oregon stated on the floor of the 
Senate: 

I want to say, with great restraint, Mr. 
President, to the President of the United 
States, "You owe it to the American people 
to withdraw Strauss’s name at once, because 
he has demonstrated by his course of action, 
as shown by what the Senator from New 
Mexico has placed in the Recorp, that he is 
an enemy of the people. He is an enemy 
of democratic government.” 


The Senator from Arizona desires the 
Recorp to show that subsequently I pro- 
tested the use of the words enemy of 
the people and enemy of the demo- 
cratic processes. My protests were to 
no avail. 

This Senator from Arizona believes 
that the motives which impelled Lewis 
Strauss to be available for public office 
are unimpeachable. 

Honest men can have differences of 
opinion concerning the advisability of 
various programs. I believe that Lewis 
Strauss is a man of integrity, patriotism, 
and ability. Few people in this country 
will achieve the record of public service 
which Lewis Strauss has accomplished. 

The problems with which Lewis 
Strauss has dealt were all complex, not 
yielding to simple solutions. Frankly, I 
believe the American people lost the serv- 
ices of a brilliant public servant when 
the Senate rejected Lewis Strauss as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

In view of all the foregoing, I violently 
disagree with comments made by the 
senior Senator from Oregon, and I wish 
it to be known that I am sincerely con- 
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cerned about the use of such language 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I could continue with a 
lengthy list of disagreements which I 
have with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. I could list statements made by 
the Senator from Oregon about former 
President Hoover, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Mc- 
Kay, Mr. Ickes, Senator Ives, Sena- 
tor Knowland, Senator Saltonstall, 
Charles E. Wilson, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Mrs. Ruth Shipley, Governor 
Hatfield, and others, and register my dis- 
agreement with the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Apparently, however, there would be 
little profit for me to continue to enumer- 
ate the areas of disagreement which 
exist between the senior Senator from 
Oregon and the junior Senator from 
Arizona, The pattern is plain. The 
Senator from Oregon certainly has a 
right to his own opinions and the Rec- 
onp reflects that he is not reluctant to 
express them, 

It is sufficient to say that when I hear 
such words and phrases as “cowardly,” 
“untrustworthy,” “amoral,” “deceit,” 
“trickery,”. “disloyal,” “snide,” “sancti- 
monious,” “disrespect,” “gutless,” “me- 
diocre,” “mental difficulties,’ “lack of 
veracity,” “lack of intellectual honesty,” 
“disgraceful,” “contemptible,” ‘reac- 
tionary,” “class conscious,” “corrupt ma- 
chine politics,” “malfeasance,” “totali- 
tarian,” “lacking in political morality,” 
“the most dangerous man who was ever 
in the White House,” “political hypoc- 
risy,”’ “maladministration,” “slave to big 
business,” “Fascist, ‘big lie’ technique,” 
“political mush,” half-truths,” immo- 
rality,” “dangling and dancing from pup- 
pet strings jerked by evil and reaction- 
ary forces,” demagogery.“ evil,“ 
“bent on war,” “gross incompetency,” 
“enemy of the people,” “enemy of de- 
mocracy,” “dishonest,” “unreliable,” un- 
stable,” “a subversive character,” po- 
lice state tactic,” “a tool of the oil 
interests,” “a stooge for American big 
business interests,” and others, all of 
which have been used by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon to describe various in- 
dividuals in public life, the Senator from 
Arizona is in disagreement. 

In my opinion, and I trust I am en- 
titled to an opinion, the dignity and the 
reputation of the U.S. Senate is never 
enhanced when personal invective is in- 
het instead of calm, mature delibera- 

on. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
time has come for those who, like my- 
self, are thoroughly conscious of the 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zens to speak out whenever intemperate 
err iwi or name calling is used in de- 

ate. 

It is my belief that many of my col- 
leagues share my concern, 

As the senior Senator of Oregon him- 
pod so succinctly stated on June 30, 
1954: 

The issue * * * is whether the Senate of 
the United States is going to countenance 
political thuggery in American politics, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial appearing in the 
Detroit News of Saturday, June 20, and 
an editorial published in the Valley 
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Times of California, entitled “Strauss 
Defeat in Senate Vote Shows Personal, 
Political Venom,” and an article entitled 
“Absurdity of Strauss Slander,” written 
by George Todt and published in the 
same newspaper, be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Detroit News, June 20, 1959] 
STRAUSS REJECTION—SENATE DISCREDITS SELF 

The Constitution says the President's ap- 
pointments to cabinet and other principal 
Government posts shall be made by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
In the case of Lewis L. Strauss, the Senate 
has refused its consent and advised Mr. 
Eisenhower to find another Secretary of 
Commerce. 

It was not good advice. 

We have already observed that Mr. 
Strauss is an arrogant man, opinion- 
ated, and unloved by many. But he is also 
a singularly able man who has served gov- 
ernments, both Democratic and Republican, 
for nearly 4 decades. 

Commentators generally are interpreting 
the rejection vote as a “slap” at the Presi- 
dent, which it was. But unlike previous 
Cabinet rejections which saw bipartisan dis- 
approval founded on independent senatorial 
conviction, this one found only two Repub- 
licans (one the eccentric Mr. LANGER, of 
North Dakota) opposing the appointment 
and all but 15 Democrats who were present 
recorded the other way. 

What were the “charges” 
Strauss? 

One alleged insensitivity concerned an al- 

leged conflict of interest in the so-called 
Dixon-Yates case. But the conflict, if it 
really existed, did not personally involve Mr. 
Strauss. His “crime” in the Dixon-Yates 
matter was his conviction, shared by Mr. 
Eisenhower, that private enterprise still has 
a place in the public utility feld. If, as the 
Senate could be interpreted as saying, a 
President now must surround himself with 
Cabinet members opposed to his own basic 
philosophies, then we have come to a pretty 
pass. 
Strauss also was accused of withholding 
from the public facts about atomic fallout. 
We do not condone such action but neither 
do we believe it was an honest charge. Mr. 
Strauss, as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has a burning conviction that 
nuclear weapon tests must continue. His 
chief opponent, Senator ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, violently disagreed. But adminis- 
trative officials are not required to agree with 
Senators, no matter how prominent they 
may be and no one (Senator ANDERSON in- 
cluded) has ever charged that Strauss’ opin- 
ion on atomic testing was dictated by any- 
thing other than a sincere conviction as to 
what was best for his country. 

Strauss was accused finally of a bias favor- 
ing business. But, if a nominated Secretary 
of Commerce is to be rejected on that ground, 
does it follow that the Senate now will re- 
quire that future Secretaries of Labor be 
biased against labor unions? 

These were not the real reasons for the 
Senate action. 

Helped undoubtedly by the fact that many 
Senators disliked the nominee and there- 
fore had no personal reluctance to slap him 
down, the rejection was a Democratic Party- 
line retort to the President’s threatened veto 
of pending legislation. The Senate majority 
would show the President, which it did. And 
in the process it also showed itself in an 
unflattering light. 


against Mr. 
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{From the Valley Times, June 20, 1959] 


STRAUSS DEFEAT IN Senate VOTE SHOWS 
PERSONAL, POLITICAL VENOM 


Personal pettiness and political spite won 
out in the U.S. Senate to defeat confirma- 
tion of the appointment of Adm. Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

The handling of this case, the months of 
delay of action, and then the weeks of de- 
bate marked chiefly by unreasoned vindic- 
tiveness, has been a disgrace and a discredit 
to a body of the people’s representatives of 
the rank, power, and responsibility of 
Senators. 

It is doubtful that one out of a dozen 
persons of the run of the streets would be 
able to give any substantial answer if asked 
for reasons for this outstanding, loyal, and 
notably serviceable man’s rejection for con- 
tinuation in an office in which he has been 
serving creditably in an interim capacity. 
If they spoke out with the first thing com- 
ing into their minds, probably two out of 
every three trying to answer at all would 
say something about the ranting of Senator 
Wayne Morse, that man whose personal 
temperament and political psychology are 
incomprehensible. 

What Morse and other anti-Strauss fight- 
ers said was that the great scientist, former 
Atomic Energy Commission head, lacked in- 
tegrity and was short on the talents to en- 
able him to get along with Congress. As to 
integrity, in the weeks and in the bitterness 
of all the squabbling not a charge of dis- 
honesty or professional or administrative 
crookedness was proved. As to ability to get 
along with Congress—in the sense of being 
subservient and bootlicking—the outstand- 
ing military officer-scientist is not that kind, 
could not be if he chose. 

The outcome of this case is indisputably 
a severe blow for President Eisenhower, both 


personally and politically. It is a damaging 


punch for his Cabinet and his administra- 
tion. But those points are things one must 
contend with in political life and in re- 
sponsible office. 

Senator HucH Scorr, an administration 
man from Pennsylvania, who did most of 
the work in support of the Strauss appoint- 
ment, summed up the final chapter of the 
tragedy. about es well as anyone could when 
he said: 

“A band of bitter men have brought po- 
litical execution upon an honored public 
servant. Admiral Strauss, patriot in war and 
in peace, has been shabbily treated for trivial 
personal reasons,” 


From the Valley Times, June 20, 1959 
ABSURDITY OF STRAUSS SLANDER 
(By George Todt) 

“Zeal is very blind, or badly regulated, 
when it encroaches upon the rights of 
others.”—Pasquier Quesnel. 

The shabby little personal vendetta now 
being conducted against Adm. Lewis Strauss 
in the Senate has, by this time, assumed the 
monumental proportions of a tempest in a 
teapot. 

Seldom has the Nation been treated to 
such a cockeyed and warped performance as 
this one. Some of the august Senators are 
acting like little boys at recess in the first 
grade. Just letting off steam. Thumbing 
the nose. Name calling. 

In little boys, this is not unexpected by 
way of performance. But the gentlemen on 
Capitol Hill who are now acting with such 
lack of manners, taste and good judgment 
are, remember, Senators. 

The strangest part of it all is that the 
most vindictive voices against Admiral 
Strauss are, to a very large extent, those of 
indentical solons who used to deplore “Mc- 
Carthyism” and "witch hunting” and “book 
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burning” so vociferously when a certain 
Wisconsin Senator was still alive. 

They were the same people who ranted 
against his “methods” so much that you 
might have been led to believe that they 
would never have used the much less sub- 
stantial methods they are presently engaging 
to attempt the downfall of a great public 
servant, such as Mr. Strauss. 

In the words of Senator THOMAS J. Ku- 
CHEL, Republican, of California, the admiral 
has distinguished himself in the service of 
our country under three previous Presidents 
of the United States. 

“I only wish to say,” said Senator 
Kuchl, in the Senate recently, “that it 
would be interesting to me to have some 
Member who opposes the confirmation of the 
nomination of Admiral Strauss (as Secretary 
of Commerce) to point out at what point in 
his career he suddenly acquired the charac- 
teristics to which my colleague, the Senator 
from Texas, now alludes, because the nomi- 
nee served under three Presidents of the 
United States in positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, But now, all of a sudden, we 
are told that he is devious.” 

This case presently reeks of bias and preju- 
dice. And trivia. The accusations against 
Strauss don’t amount to a row of beans. It 
is a tremendous point in his favor that his 
political enemies have not been able to come 
up with anything really substantial in their 
arguments against him. All we have heard 
thus far are gripes—and small, peevish 
gripes at that. 

When men like former President Herbert 
Hoover, Senator STYLES Bripces, Republi- 
can, New Hampshire, and Senator Barry 
GoLpwatTER, Republican, Arizona, go to bat for 
Admiral Strauss, we may rest assured that 
his character is not in default, On the con- 


trary, the character of Lewis Strauss is the 


most telling thing about him. 
When he had to take necessary security 
action against Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, pam- 


pered scientific darling of the Nation's left- 


wing liberals, he did so without fear or 
qualms in the matter. 

He knew that Oppenheimer had numerous 
Communist contacts surrounding him in his 
personal life and, for this reason alone, took 
him out of sensitive areas of our nuclear 


setup. 

Now if he hadn’t done this, it could have 
reacted very unfavorably later on against 
many innocent parties beyond the Admiral, 
himself. It would likely have reflected on 
many, many more people than Lewis Strauss. 
Bitter bigots might have quickly and easily 
read wrongful meanings into his protec- 
tive action if he had been too easy on 
Oppenheimer, 

To his everlasting credit, he treated Op- 
penheimer as any other security risk and 
acted accordingly. He removed him from 
the area where potentially important infor- 
mation might be leaked to contacts around 
Dr. Oppenheimer, however inadvertently on 
his part. 

I don't see any other honorable and sane 
course open to Admiral Strauss at the time, 
do you? 

And it isa sad thing to see this fine 
American getting an illiberal dosage of the 
treatment today from the same old liberal 
crowd who deplored what they are doing 
when they claimed it was being done by 
Senator Joe McCarthy. Now how about that? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, rising to 
a point of personal privilege, I should 
like to help the Senator from Arizona 
complete his speech attacking me by 
asking unanimous consent that there be 
published in the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Portland Oregonian of 
July 7, entitled “Barry GOLDWATER Flies 
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to Spokane To Blast Morse Senate Ac- 
tions.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Barry GOLDWATER FLIES TO SPOKANE To BLAST 
Morse SENATE ACTIONS 


SpokaNne.—Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Re- 
publican, of Arizona, flew into Spokane in 
his own private plane Saturday and then 
took off on Senator Wayne Morse, the Demo- 
crat from neighboring Oregon. 

“Morse’s remarks on two great Americans, 
Lewis Strauss and Clare Booth Luce, have 
done more damage to the prestige of the 
Senate in the United States than any I've 
ever heard.“ GOLDWATER said. 

“And his remarks have done damage to our 
prestige around the world because the Com- 
munists have had a field day with what he 
said about Mrs. Luce.” 


GOP SEEKS FUNDS 


Gotb warn made his comments to a re- 
porter and said he would follow the same 
theme in an address later at a $25-a-plate 
Republican fund-raising dinner. 

Morse opposed the nomination of Mrs. 
Luce as Ambassador to Brazil and has also 
spoken out against confirmation of Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce. Mrs. Luce's nom- 
ination was confirmed by the Senate, but she 
then resigned after her row with MORSE. 

GOLDWATER said Morse was a leader in the 
action that led to Senate censure of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, and added: 

“Morse ought to get down on his knees 
and apologize to Joe McCarthy for what he 
has done on the floor of the Senate.” 

OTHERS FOLLOW CUE 

GOLDWATER said Representative CATHERINE 
May, Republican, of Washington, the State's 
first Congresswoman, and others who have 
been critical of the Luce and Strauss ap- 
pointments, “are being led around by the 
nose by Morse.” 

A reporter asked if Republicans had con- 
sidered some form of censure against Morse. 

“I considered a motion to rescind the con- 
demnation of McCarthy, but I think I'll 
drop it.“ GOLDWATER said. “It might hurt 
Strauss. 

“Not that I want to hurt Morse. I have 
a kind personal regard for him. But he 
shouldn't tear down the dignity of the 
Senate.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point 
an article from the Eugene, Oreg., Regis- 
ter Guard entitled “GotpwatTer Blasts 
Morse in Spokane—Damage to Prestige 
of Senate Is Noted.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLDWATER BLASTS Morse IN SPoKANE— 
DAMAGE TO PRESTIGE OF SENATE Is NOTED 
SPoKANE.—Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Re- 

publican, of Arizona, flew into Spokane in 

his own private plane today and then as- 
sailed Senator Wayne Morse, the Democrat 
from neighboring Oregon. 

“Morse’s remarks on two great Americans, 
Lewis Strauss and Clare Boothe Luce, have 
done more damage to the prestige of the 
Senate in the United States than any I've 
heard,” GOLDWATER said. 

“And his remarks have done damage to 
our prestige around the world because the 
Communists have had a field day with what 
he said about Mrs. Luce.” 


DINNER SCHEDULED 


GoLpWaATEeR made his comments to a re- 
porter and said he would follow the same 
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theme in an address Saturday night at a 
$25-a-plate Republican fund-raising dinner. 

Morse opposed the nomination of Mrs. 
Luce as Ambassador to Brazil and has also 
spoken out against confirmation of Strauss 
to be Secretary of Commerce. Mrs. Luce's 
nomination was confirmed by the Senate 
but she then resigned after her row with 
Morse. 

GOLDWATER said Morse was a leader in the 
action that led to Senate censure of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, and added: 

“Morse ought to get down on his knees 
and apologize to Joe McCarthy for what he 
has done on the floor of the Senate.” 

“LED BY THE NOSE” 

GOLDWATER said Representative CATHERINE 
May, Republican, of Washington, the State's 
first Congresswoman, and others who have 
been critical of the Luce and Strauss ap- 
pointments “are being led around by the 
nose by MORSE.” 

A reporter asked if Republicans had con- 
sidered some form of censure against Morse. 

“I consider a motion to rescind the con- 
demnation of McCarthy but I think I'll drop 
it,” GortpwaTer said. “It might hurt 
Strauss. 

“Not that I want to hurt Morse. I have 
a kind personal regard for him. But he 
shouldn't tear down the dignity of the 
Senate.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point an article pub- 
lished in the Oregon Statesman entitled 
“GOLDWATER Claims Morse Damages 
Senate Prestige.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOLDWATER CLAIMS MORSE DAMAGES SENATE 
PRESTIGE 


SpokaNne—Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Re- 
publican of Arizona, flew into Spokane in his 
own private plane Saturday, then took off on 
Senator Wayne Morse, the Democrat from 
neighboring Oregon. 

““Morse’s remarks on two great Americans, 
Lewis Strauss and Clare Boothe Luce, have 
done more damage to the prestige of the Sen- 
ate in the United States than any I've ever 
heard,” GOLDWATER said. 

“And his remarks have done damage to our 
prestige around the world because the Com- 
munists have had a field day with what he 
said about Mrs. Luce.” 

GOLDWATER made his comments to a re- 
porter and said he would follow the same 
theme in an address Saturday night at a $25- 
a-plate Republican fund-raising dinner. 


OPPOSED MRS. LUCE 


Morse opposed the nomination of Mrs. 
Luce as Ambassador to Brazil and has also 
spoke out against confirmation of Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce. Mrs, Luce’s nom- 
ination was confirmed by the Senate but she 
then resigned after her row with Morse. 

GOLDWATER said Morse was a leader in the 
action that led to Senate censure of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, and added: 

“Morsr ought to get down on his knees 
and apologize to Joe McCarthy for what he 
has done on the floor of the Senate.” 


“LED BY MORSE” 


GOLDWATER said Representative CATHERINE 
May, Republican, of Washington, the State's 
first Congresswoman, and others who have 
been critical of the Luce and Strauss ap- 
pointments “are being led around by the 
nose by Morse.” 

A reporter asked if Republicans had con- 
sidered some form of censure against Morse. 
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“I considered a motion to rescind the con- 
demnation of McCarthy, but I think I'll drop 
it,“ GOLDWATER said. “It might hurt Strauss, 

“Not that I want to hurt Morse. I have a 
kind personal regard for him. But he 
shouldn't tear down the dignity of the Sen- 
ate.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I judge 
from these newspaper articles and from 
the interesting speech just delivered by 
the Senator from Arizona that he does 
not particularly like the senior Senator 
from Oregon nor approve of the style 
of debate the Senator from Oregon en- 
gages in from time to time. 

However, judging from the early part 
of his remarks, he confesses that the 
Senator from Oregon has not been in 
violation of any rule of the Senate. Of 
course, if the Senator from Oregon has 
been in violation of the rules of the Sen- 
ate the Senator from Arizona knows 
the procedural course of action which is 
open to him, and that is to file with the 
Senate a resolution of censure against 
the senior Senator from Oregon. In that 
way the Senator from Arizona can have 
the Senate pass judgment on the par- 
liamentary course of action of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Any time the Senator from Arizona 
or any other Senator wishes to offer such 
a resolution, I shall stand my trial gladly 
and let the Senate be the judge. 

Finally, I am quite unimpressed by 
this attack. It is the type of attack 
which frequently has been visited upon 
the Senator from Oregon by his parti- 
san critics and personal enemies. Let 
me say to the Senator from Arizona that 
so long as it is my public trust to serve 
in this body, I intend to carry out my 
duties within the rules of the Senate in 
accordance with my best judgment as 
to what needs to be said in order to 
call the attention of the American peo- 
ple to the facts about the issues which 
face them. When I think some public 
official is untrustworthy, or evil, or sub- 
versive, or politically immoral I intend 
to say so and I shall back up my charges 
with proof as I have in the past. 

I have no intention of answering item 
by item the charges made by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. His attack is not 
deserving of that much consideration on 
my part. But I wish to say something 
about his remarks concerning my criti- 
cism of Secretary Dulles. 

No one could be more sympathetic 
about the physical tragedy which struck 
Secretary Dulles than the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I never like to see 
anyone, friend or opponent, suffer from 
any physical ailment. But I am no 
hypocrite. I was an opponent of the 
foreign policies of Secretary Dulles. I 
am still an opponent of the foreign pol- 
icies of Secretary Dulles. In my judg- 
ment, in 1955 the United States came 
very close to a preventive war because 
of the policies of Secretary Dulles and 
the proposed preventive war policies of 
some of the top officials in the Pentagon 
Building. 

How well I recall the crisis which con- 
fronted the joint hearing held by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services in 1955 
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when the Formosa resolution was before 
those committees. There was elicited in 
the testimony then taken what was 
clearly a policy proposal under that res- 
olution which, if adopted, might very 
well have led us into a preventive war. 
The record of that hearing is a matter 
of history. I shall always be proud of 
the fact that in that hearing I took 
the lead in opposition to the policy ex- 
pressed in the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of State and the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As a result of the debate which ensued, 
the chairman of the committee, who 
was then Senator Walter George, of 
Georgia, went to the White House for a 
conference with the President of the 
United States. He came back and ex- 
pressed to me, in the cloakroom to my 
right, his great fear, too, that the United 
States might well become involved in a 
preventive war if the statements of the 
Secretary of State and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had gone un- 
challenged. 

He went to the White House, talked to 
the President, and got a clarification of 
the situation. It was then that the White 
House issued its famous statement that 
the President, and the President alone, 
would make the decision concerning the 
course of action to be followed in Asia 
with respect to carrying out the propos- 
als of the Formosa doctrine. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ari- 
zona is certainly privileged, as other 
Senators are privileged, to disagree with 
me as to why I think the policies of the 
Secretary of State might have led the 
country into a preventive war if some of 
us had not opposed his policies very crit- 
ically from time to time. 

I have always been of the opinion, and 
still am, that if some of us had not been 
willing to stand up against the original 
Dulles doctrine in 1955—and finally it 
got to just three of us on the floor of the 
Senate—the United States might very 
well have become involved in a preven- 
tive war in that year. Many persons in 
this country share that point of view. 
When I say many, there are many who 
have researched this matter who share 
that point of view. 

Those of us who share that point of 
view represent honest, sincere, and se- 
rious differences of opinion with regard 
to the policies of the Secretary of State 
from those who supported the Secre- 
tary’s policies. When I think a leader 
of our Government is following such a 
course of action I shall not hesitate to 
criticize him. I shall do so because I 
think a preventive war would be plainly 
immoral and inexcusable. I do not in- 
tend to speak of such a leader with 
hypocritical compliments on my lips. 

Apparently the Senator from Arizona 
is averse to the use of critical and nega- 
tive adjectives describing the course of 
conduct of a public official. But when- 
ever I believe that a public official is not 
deserving of the trust of the American 
people, I intend to say so within my rights 
as a Member of this body, on and off the 
floor of the Senate. I express my con- 
victions on and off the floor of the Senate 
and do not hide behind senatorial immu- 
nity. 
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I would be less than human if I did 
not say that I am sorry the Senator from 
Arizona thinks so ill of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon. But it seems I will 
simply have to take comfort in the ene- 
mies I make and be judged by the ene- 
mies I make. I have no intention of 
changing my course of action by betray- 
ing the trust which I think I owe to the 
people of my State and my Nation, sim- 
ply because my course of action may not 
be pleasing to the Senator from Arizona 
or to others of my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

I am perfectly willing to be judged 
now, and to be judged after I am gone, 
by my record in the Senate, and by the 
fact that I shall never be afraid to calla 
spade a spade or to call the shots as I 
see them. 

Of course, it would be nice to have the 
good will of the Senator from Arizona. 
But I assure the Senate that I did not 
ask him to make the speech he has made. 
However, I thank him for it. If I could 
have persuaded him to make it, I would 
have persuaded him to do so, because I 
would like to be judged by the opposition 
to me by the Senator from Arizona. 

Finally and good naturedly, I wish to 
say that there may be something which 
would concern me less than the criticism 
of the Senator from Arizona; but if there 
is, I do not know what it is. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
did not make my remarks with any feel- 
ing that they would make a great im- 
pression on the senior Senator from 
Oregon, because I feel certain other per- 
sons have discussed with him what they 
feel to be the use of intemperate lan- 
guage. 

The Senator from Oregon mentioned 
censure. That has been suggested. I 
have fiatly refused to be a party to it. 
I voted against the censure of Senator 
Joe McCarthy because I think a Senator 
has the right to say what he wants to say. 
I will defend the right of the Senator 
from Oregon in that respect. 

All I attempted to do in my remarks 
today was to point out the consistency of 
intemperateness which is characteristic 
of the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. I did so in the hope that 
his brilliant mind and his respect for 
people might cause him to pause as he 
disagrees with the policies of others, and 
to consider the language in which he 
might express his disagreement with 
them. 

I do not disagree with the right of the 
senior Senator from Oregon to disagree 
with John Foster Dulles, to whom he 
referred as “this evil man.” Of course, 
anybody could criticize Mr. Dulles; but 
he was not an evil man. 

My whole purpose in speaking today 
was to plead with the intelligence of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, to plead 
with his sense of decency, as so often ex- 
pressed by his feelings about civil liberties 
and civil rights, so that his future choice 
of language might be different. 

I shall not stand here and say that the 
language of the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona has always been temperate. I am 
certain I have uttered many intemperate 
words. I wish I could take them back. 
Whenever I have uttered them and have 
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found them to be wrong or intemperate, I 
have tried to correct them by apologies 
or by statements of retraction. 

The whole purpose of my remarks was 
to dissociate myself from the language 
used by the senior Senator from Oregon 
from time to time, because it might have 
been assumed that my silence meant that 
I agreed with what he said. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 7086) to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7176) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Govern- 
ment agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dopp 
in ane chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, and ask that it 
be stated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is this an amendment 
to the general Government matters ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The chairman of the 
subcommittee is not on the floor. I am 
not going to ask for any delay to take 
place, but I hope someone will contact 
the able senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson]. He told me he 
wanted to be on the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed the Senator from Washington is 
en route to the Chamber, but, at the re- 
quest of the minority leader, I thought 
we would try to make progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform the Senator from 
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Wisconsin that the committee amend- 
ments should be disposed of first. 

The clerk will state the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Funds Appropriated to the Presi- 
dent—Emergency Fund for the Presi- 
dent, National Defense,” on page 5, after 
line 10, to insert: 

EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 

For expenses necessary to assist the Presi- 
dent in improving the management of execu- 
tive agencies and in obtaining greater econ- 
omy and efficiency through the establish- 
ment of more efficient business methods in 
Government operations, including services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates for 
individuals not to exceed $75 per diem, by 
allocation to any agency or office in the ex- 
ecutive branch for the conduct, under the 
general direction of the Bureau of the 
Budget, of examinations and appraisals of, 
and the development and installation of im- 
provements in, the organization and opera- 
tions of such agency or of other agencies in 
the executive branch, $250,000, to remain 
available until expended, and to be avail- 
able without regard to the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Subversive Activities Control 
Board—Salaries. and Expenses,” on page 
8, line 23, to strike out “$380,000” and in- 
sert “$360,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is now open to further amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask that my amendment be read by the 
clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 2, line 18, to strike out 
82,221,000“ and insert, in lieu thereof, 
“$2,136,719: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be available for 
the payment of compensation to (1) any 
person occupying the position of As- 
sistant to the Deputy Assistant to the 
President, (2) any person occupying the 
position of Staff Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and (3) more than four Adminis- 
trative Assistants to the President.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would eliminate the appro- 
priations for five of the seven lobbying 
positions in the White House Office. 

The taxpayer is now required to pay 
the salaries of lobbyists whose sole job 
is well known to be to sway the Congress 
to agree with the President. This is 
morally indefensible. It is also clearly 
illegal. It violates the lobbying code, 
which specifically prohibits the use of 
oe money appropriated by Congress to 

used to influence in any way the legis- 
—— action of a Member of Congress. 

Here is what title 18, section 1913, of 
the Criminal Code and Criminal Pro- 
cedure provides: 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization. by Congress, be 
used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, adyertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
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or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Con- 
gress, to favor or oppose, by vote or other- 
wise, any legislation or appropriation by 
Congress, whether before or after the intro- 
duction of any bill or resolution proposing 
such legislation or appropriation; but this 
shall not prevent officers or employees of the 
United States or of its departments or agen- 
cles from communicating to Members of 
Congress on the request of any Member of 
Congress or to Congress, through the proper 
official channels, requests for legislation or 
appropriations which they deem necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the public bust- 
ness. 


Mr. President, it is clear that this law 
flatly, clearly, and explicitly prohibits 
the use of any money appropriated by 
the Congress to be used to influence the 
Congress, with two very exact and 
specific exceptions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill, so that all Senators 
may know we expect to have a vote this 
evening. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
repeat, it is clear that this law flatly, 
clearly, and explicitly prohibits the use 
of any money appropriated by the Con- 
gress to be used to influence the Con- 
gress, with two very exact and specific 
exceptions. 

No. 1: Employees of the United States 
may communicate with Members of the 
Congress on the request—I repeat, on 
the request—of Members. That is when 
the Congressman takes the initiative. 
The initiative in the case of this excep- 
tion obviously should not come from the 
President. This particular exception 
could understandably permit the one or 
two legislative aids that my amendment 
would still permit. But it is perfectly 
obvious, Mr. President, that the excep- 
tion does not permit the kind of whole- 
sale, aggressive, unsolicited expansion of 
the legislative staff to permit a kind of 
pressure that I shall describe later, and 
which has been obvious to those who 
have closely followed this Congress par- 
ticularly. 

The only other exception to the law's 
flat prohibition is communication to 
Congress through the proper official 
channels—I repeat, the proper official 
channels. This, of course, would except 
from the law's proscription the Presi- 
dent’s annual state of the Union mes- 
sage, his other, formal, publicly declared 
messages to Congress. It would except 
the proper, official channel of the con- 
gressional committees, and testimony 
before the committee by officials of the 
executive branch. But, Mr. President, 
if this ban against executive branch lob- 
bying is to have any meaning at all, it 
cannot permit the President to use con- 
gressional appropriations to hire lobby- 
ists to take the initiative to seek out 
Members of Congress privately to pres- 
sure them, for such reasons as party 
loyalty, to support. his position against 
the program of the congressional ma- 
jority. 

Of course, the President must have 
staff assistance in dealing with Congress, 
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but, as pointed out by the Wall Street 
Journal of a few days ago, in place of 
the one or two men, at the most, that 
Roosevelt and Truman had, Eisenhower 
now has six full-time envoys to Capitol 
Hill, plus General Persons, his chief of 
staff, who spends much of his time deal- 
ing with legislators, 

I have offered this amendment be- 
cause the President is simply setting the 
pace. What is happening in the big 
emphasis on White House lobbyists is 
also happening throughout the executive 
branch. For instance, Army and Air 
Force lobbyists have grown from 5 in 
1940 and 65 in 1946 to 248 today. 

That is about a fiftyfold increase. 
There are 50 times as many lobbyists 
representing the Army and Air Force as 
there were in 1940. As a matter of fact, 
there are some four times as many as 
there were in 1946, when the Army and 
Air Force were larger than they are 
today. 

In fact, the total Pentagon lobbying 
team is 330. And it is scheduled to 
expand by a dozen or more this year. 
The Wall Street Journal recently esti- 
mated that there are 500 people in the 
executive branch now engaged in what 
is euphemistically called legislative liai- 
son. The cost is $3.5 million every 
year. 

This means that there are about as 
many legislative liaison workers as there 
are Congressmen: What a situation. 
The Congress has not grown very sig- 
nificantly in size in the past 10 or 20 
years; but the army of legislative liaison 
personnel has multiplied, perhaps as 
much as fortyfold—4,000 percent—judg- 
ing by the increase in the Army and Air 
Force complement. And, Mr. President, 
the legislative liaison corps continues 
to grow by leaps and bounds even in this 
economy-minded administration. 

But the White House lobbyists are the 
real, partisan, major leaguers. They 
step in on major, Republican versus Dem- 
ocrat issues. Paid by the taxpayer, they 
push Republican Party loyalty in per- 
suading Members of Congress to go along 
with the President and the Republican 
Party program. The President’s lobby- 
ists move in usually as the clinchers on 
the major policy bills. 

Frankly, these lobbyists are doing well 
in their job of imposing the will of the 
White House on Congress, all things con- 
sidered, and with a prominent exception 
or two. In fact they are doing very well, 
indeed. The reason for the President’s 
ability to smother a Democratic program 
has mystified many. The appropriations 
this Congress is asked today tc make to 
continue the President’s ace lobbying 
staff at three times the pre-Eisenhower 
level is one of the reasons, and a big one, 
why the President has prevailed over an 
apparent congressional majority posi- 
tion. This may be fine for the President 
and for the Republican Party, but for 
the taxpayer it simply amounts to an in- 
voluntary contribution to a partisan pro- 
gram. 

This amendment would attempt to stop 
the President from using the taxpayers’ 
money to persuade Congress to accept a 
viewpoint which the great majority of 
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taxpayers rejected in the congressional 
elections of 1958. 

Mr. President, an excellent study en- 
titled ‘Ike’s Lobbyists” was recently 
made by the Wall Street Journal. The 
headline reads: “Administration En- 
larges Staff Assigned To Sell Programs to 
Congress.“ The subhead is “Liaison Men 
Write Speeches, Answer Questions, Set 
Up Trips, Push Party Loyalty; Annual 
Costs: $3.5 Million,” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that.at the conclusion of these re- 
marks this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the course of this article Lester Tanzer, 
the Wall Street Journal Reporter, de- 
Scribes how the lobbying operates, as 
follows: 

The lobbyists chief tools: Facts “presented 
in the right manner and at the right time,” 
according to one administration student of 
the art.and party loyalty. When it comes to 
efforts to influence legislation, Haison work- 
ers deal mostly though not exclusively, with 
Republicans, leaving largely to higher offi- 
ċials the job of selling administration pro- 
grams to Democratic leaders. 


This is a statement from the Wall 
Street Journal, quoting a statement of 
White House lobbyists and other lobby- 
ists: 

You tell the Congressman, “look, here’s a 
good bill,” and you make your detailed case 
for the bill, explains an administration 
lobbyist. “You tell him the President is 
quite anxious to get his vote. Unless he’s 
under strong local pressures in his district, 
he'll go along with you. If he sits on the 
fence, well, you find people who know him 
best or you get the Republican party leader- 
ship to work him over.” 


This is from the Wall Street Journal. 
Let me repeat that very interesting last 
clause: 

You get the Republican Party leadership 
to work him over. 


This, Mr. President, is a lobbyist paid 
out of an appropriation of this Congress, 
speaking. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the most 
serious reason why my amendment 
should be adopted. We live in a con- 
stitutional democracy. The Constitu- 
tion is the fundamental document on 
which all of our laws should be anchored. 

Of all the principles which animated 
the authors of the Constitution, none is 
more evident in that ingenious document 
than the Separation of Powers. 

The Founding Fathers knew, and 
Americans should never forget, that the 
essence of our constitutional freedom 
goes back to the simple principle of self- 
government and freedom which Aristotle 
perceived 2500 years ago, and for which 
the French apostle of constitutional 
freedom, Montesquieu, is principally re- 
membered: to wit, that the same group, 
or agency, or man should not make the 
laws, then execute those laws, and inter- 
pret the laws. 

If the Congress appropriates money to 
permit the President to hire a personal 
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lobbying staff which can enable the 
President to go a long way to determine 
what shall be the law, this fundamental 
principle is obviously subverted. 

And it could hardly be more clear that 
the Constitution of the United States has 
been subverted, too. 

Mr. President, I read from article I 
section I of the Constitution: 

All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


This section is explicit and unquali- 
fied. There is no question that the Con- 
stitution gives the Senate and the House 
the sole power. And this is exactly what 
my amendment is designed to protect. 
For it is perfectly obvious that when the 
spirit and very likely the letter of the 
criminal code outlawing executive lobby- 
ing is violated by a sixfold increase in 
White House lobbyists, the appropriation 
measure which condones. and permits 
the practice is an invitation to the 
President of the United States to exer- 
cise a very great, if indirect, legislative 
power. 

Now, Mr. President, article IL of the 
Constitution says what the President's 
power and authority shall be. 

Section I of article II provides: 

The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


Mr. President, section 3 of article II 
states exactly where the President's 
communication with Congress should 
constitutionally begin and end: 

He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient; he may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shall think proper; he shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors and other public min- 
isters; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 


Mr. President, that is it, in toto. Now 
can any fair-minded person tell me that 
any clause, any phrase, any word could 
possibly countenance the appropriation 
of public money to permit the President 
to hire. lobbyists to privately work his 
will on the Congress. 

Mr. President, the entire purpose of 
appropriating money for this many 
White House lobbyists is not to permit 
the Congress to adopt a more enlight- 
ened foreign-aid program, one more in 
the public interest, but to permit the 
President to impose his concept of a 
foreign-aid program on the Congress; to 
permit the President’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram, not the congressional foreign-aid 
program, to prevail. This amendment of 
mine would not touch, would not miti- 
gate one iota, the ability of Members 
of the Senate and the House to get all 
the information they desired to arrive 
at a decision based on their own judg- 
ment of what was in the public interest. 

This amendment would deny the Pres- 
ident the taxpayer financed power to 
impose his partisan will through lobby- 
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ists on the Congress, in determining the 
kind of housing program we have or do 
not have; the kind of education pro- 
gram we have or do not have; the kind 
of Fair Labor Standards Act; the wage 
and hour legislation, we have or do not 
have; the kind of unemployment com- 
pensation and depressed areas legisla- 
tion this Congress shall pass or fail to 
pass. 


Unless we amend the appropriation 
bill to knock out this excessive White 
House lobbying, we are appropriating 
taxpayer’s money to permit the Presi- 
dent to write the laws of this coun- 
try in violation of the Constitution, and 
indeed of our own authority as Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. President, let us be completely 
frank. This amendment boils down’ to 
a question of power. Shall the Congress 
of the United States appropriate the 
money to permit the President of the 
United States to work his will on the 
Congress of the United States by the 
employment of lobbyists to work his will, 
or shall the Congress maintain its own 
authority to hear the President's pub- 
licly expressed convictions, consider in 
committee the administration’s position 
in full detail, and then employ its own 
constitutional power and authority to 
determine our laws? i 

Mr. President, of course this whole 
problem of the separation of powers has 
never been easy. It has always been 
perplexing. The Founding Fathers 
wisely permitted a significant degree of 
Presidential influence over Congress 
in the veto and the right to recommend 
such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary. But they were careful to be exact 
in limiting Presidential legislative influ- 
ence to language which cannot be 
stretched to include this staff of lobby- 
ists. 

I want to be reasonable about this. 
And I think my amendment is reason- 
able. It would permit the President to 
employ two men to work largely or al- 
most exclusively with the Congress. 
And this is as many as any previous 
President has had in all of American 
history. It recognizes that, of course, the 
President should have his full constitu- 
tional right, liberally interpreted, to 
urge his will upon Congress, but it would 
limit such influence to, first, responding 
to congressional inquiries for informa- 
tion and, second, formal messages by the 
President publicly pronounced. > 

Of course, in addition the President 
is free to use the great prestige of his 
office to urge his program any time, any 
place, anywhere. But it is vitally im- 
portant that it be the President, himself, 
who does the aggressive urging, not in- 
termediaries paid by public funds, from 
appropriations by the Congress itself. 

The Criminal Code is very wise in pro- 
seribing such action. 

Mr. President, I want to be as fair as 
Ican with this administration. It may 
well be that a main purpose of the Ei- 
senhower legislative effort is to persuade 
the Congress to economize. The record 
on appropriations may dispute this. But 
let us assume it is true. The fact is 
well known that the army of legislative 
liaison men that has sprung up, taking 
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its cue from the White House staff, is 
not—in this administration any more 
than in any other—interested in talking 
Congress into cutting the appropriations 
of the agency they represent. No mat- 
ter how economy-minded the President 
may be, departmental ambassadors to 
Congress are going to be asking more— 
never do they urge less—and as the 
record shows only too well, getting more. 
If this is true in an economy-minded 
administration I ask my good Republi- 
can friends what would happen in an 
administration that talked less and 
perhaps even acted less for economy. 
This administrative lobbying is set- 
ting a dangerous precedent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, The time to stop it is now. The 
way to stop it is just where it will do 
the most good, symbolically and by pre- 
cept, right in the office of the President. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written in 1950, and 
published in the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, a stanch Republican newspaper in 
my hometown of Madison, a newspaper 
which has always vehemently and vigor- 
ously opposed me, be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 
This editorial is especially appropriate, 
because it denounced lobbying by the 
Federal bureaucracy nearly 10 years ago, 
before the army of lobbyists had reached 
the enormous size that it has now at- 
tained. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THOSE WHO WILL Nor Bx TOUCHED 


There is one area of lobbying that really 
would bear some investigation, and subse- 
quent regulation. 

But there will be little investigation in 
this direction, and no strict regulation. 

We refer here to the pressure tactics and 
propagandizing by Government agencies in 
behalf of their own programs. 

According to Congressman John Vorys, of 
Ohio, our Federal publicity and public rela- 
tions activities now cost taxpayers more than 
$100 million a year. 

This tax-supported lobby works unceas- 
ingly for Federal housing, Federal power, 
socialized medicine, more valley authorities, 
and more Federal control of everything. 

There are more than 3,500 Federal em- 
ployees—who cost taxpayers more than a 
million dollars a month—engaged in selling 
and lobbying for and stirring up support for 
the programs wanted—not by the people— 
but by department heads and Mr. Truman. 
The Department of Agriculture now has 525 
information specialists boosting the Bran- 
nan plan, Congressman Vorys points out. 
Five different agencies are lobbying and pub- 
licizing Federal housing, while over the past 
10 years the Federal security agencies’ bu- 
reaus have spent more than $20 million in 
a campaign for socialized medicine. 

Vorys points out one great 
danger in this tax-supported Federal lobby: 

“Whether the immediate purpose of Gov- 
ernment propaganda is good or bad, the fact 
remains that individual liberty and free in- 
stitutions cannot long survive when the 
vast power of Government may be marshaled 
against the people to perpetuate a given 
policy or a particular group of officeholders.” 

Some of these tax-paid lobbyists work 
directly—even arrogantly—upon our Con- 
gressmen and Senators. Others work indi- 
rectly, stirring up the demand for more and 
more Government services out in the prov- 
inces, 
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Now here, in our opinion, is a lobby that 
should be investigated, thoroughly and com- 
pletely. 

Here are lobbyists who constitute an im- 
mediate threat to the taxpayer—to his free- 
dom, his way of life, and his pocketbook. 

And the not-so-funny part of it is that 
the taxpayer, unwillingly and unknowingly, 
is financing the very menace from which he 
now has no protection. 

Will Congress do anything about this tax- 
supported Federal lobby? 

We'll bet against it, for a very good reason: 

The tax-supported lobbyists now are beat- 
ing their brains out, working in behalf of 
and stirring up a demand for Dr. Truman’s 
political patent medicines. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I al- 
so ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial published 
in the Philadelphia Record in 1947, 
which was also aimed at reducing lobby- 
ing by the Federal bureaucracy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record] 


Topay FEDERAL Lossy Busy—CoNGRESS ON 
Run—SoMme Tactics RAw—SIGNATURES 
Forceo>—Hovuse CUTS RESTORED 


(By Herman A. Lowe) 


WASHINGTON, May 28—Congress, which 
thought it had belled the cat last year when 
it decreed registration of lobbyists, is now 
jumping timidly through a hoop in the 
hands of a great unregistered lobby—the 
Federal Government, 

This Congress started out to create a 
brave, new world in Washington, to whittle 
the President’s whopping $37,500 million 
budget down to size. It is now on the run 
before hundreds of pesky little pressures set 
up by the slick operators in Government 
departments. 

The legislators are befuddled, The people 
turned last November’s election into a Re- 
publican landslide largely on the issue of 
excessive Federal spending. Today, the 
same people have succumbed to the octopus 
lobby of the Federal agencies and are an- 
grily shouting to their elected Representa- 
tives: “Woodman, spare that tree.“ 

Let it is as certain today as it was on 
election day that Government expenses are 
wickedly extravagant. It is just as certain 
that billions in wasteful expenditures can 
be carved away without hurting any genu- 
ine function of Government. 

It also is true, although the folks back 
home do not realize it, that so leng as tre- 
mendous chunks of Federal coin are poured 
into padded payrolls, really deserving proj- 
ects will never get Government help. 

The Government lobby is a “honey.” 
Nothing that the NAM, the real-estate 
boards, the farm bloc, or the labor organiza- 
tions ever dreamed up compares with it. 

There is nothing new about Federal de- 
partments and agencies lobbying for funds. 
Despite statutes outlawing the practice, it 
has been done for years with every trick in 
the book. But never before in history have 
so many worked so hard to prevent so many 
from being booted from the public payrolls. 

They are pulling strings to have State and 
local governments protest on behalf of their 
projects. They are having the folks back 
home flood the legislators with letters and 
telegrams—just the way the utility holding 
companies used to do. 

They furnish the ammunition, the facts, 
to every supporter of their cause. The 
skilled propagandists among them—and the 
Federal Government’s press agents run into 
a couple of thousand—prepare propaganda 
material proving that the Government is 
actually undermanned, In case you have 
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any doubt about the size of the propaganda 
machine which has turned on the heat, a 
congressional committee has figures show- 
ing that Uncle Sam spends $75 million a 
year to supply information. 

Some of the machine’s tactics have been 
raw. For instance, the customs service lob- 
by prepared mimeographed letters to Con- 
gressmen urging that its funds be not 
reduced. These letters were carried to 
prominent citizens who were asked to sign 
and mail them. 

In some instances, where enough signa- 
tures could not be obtained, the lobby 
forged them and mailed out the petitions 
itself. This has outraged many Congress- 
men—although it got results in the Senate, 
which has largely restored House cuts. 

The service also discharged about 1,000 
employees, with all the flourish of a circus 
parade, in several key port cities such as 
New York and Philadlephia. The idea was 
to convince the American public that it was 
having its throat cut and that smugglers 
were about to ruin the country. 

If the full budget cuts had gone into 
effect immediately it would not have been 
necessary to fire nearly so many, the service 
now admits. But in any event the House- 
approved cuts would not have taken effect 
until July 1. 

In small towns post offices shut down 1 or 
2 days a week. It was explained that this 
was due to the economy drive and the 
folks were urged to write to their Congress- 
man. Again it can be pointed out that the 
cuts do not go into effect until after July 1 
and that no reduction in post office hours is 
to result. Could it be a coincidence that 
the Postmaster General is chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee? 

There have been numerous shrewd exam- 
ples of such tactics. People who should 
know better are being convinced that Con- 

‘whose aim is to reduce the national 
debt and the high wartime tax rates—is out 
to wreck all the Government services, 

Much of the pressure comes from new 
wartime functions which have an ingrained 
opposition to giving up the ghost, and 
whose personnel like it where they are now 
and want to stay there. 

Actually, Congress is only trying to re- 
duce a $37,500 million budget to about $32 
billion or $33 billion, Anyone who thinks 
that will cut the heart out of Government 
should remember that the highest prewar 
budget was about $9 billion. 

But with the heavy lobbyist squeeze on 
now, the economy bloc in the House has 
begun to crumble around the edges; and in 
the Senate many House-approved reductions 
are being restored. 

The result is going to be that instead of 
saving of $4,500 million or more the public 
will awaken one day to the fact that the 
reductions have been only half that, and 
that they have been played for suckers by 
the Federal lobby. 

It is still not too late to do something 
about it, if the awakening comes soon. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
earnestly hope that this amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Exuisir 1 
[From the Wall Street Journal, June 16, 1959] 
ADMINISTRATION ENLARGES STAPF ASSIGNED To 

SELL PROGRAMS ro CONGRESS—LIAISON MEN 

WRITE SPEECHES, ANSWER QUESTIONS, SET 

Ur Trips, Push Party LOYALTY—ANNUAL 

Costs: $3.5 MILLION 

(By Lester Tanzer) 

WASHINGTON.—The White House official 
leaned over the desk of the Midwestern 
Republican Co: n who had voted for 
an administration-opposed rural electrifica- 
tion bill. “We need your vote to sustain 
the President’s veto,” the Eisenhower aide 
argued. “This bill in itself isn’t important, 
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but the Democrats have chosen it to see if 
they can establish a pattern of overriding the 
President's vetoes. If they can win, they'll 
be in a better position to override the vetoes 
of the big spending bills later on.“ 

At the Old House Office Building, in a tiny 
third-floor room that once was a ladies’ 
powder room, sit Navy Capt. G. S. Bullen 
and Marine Lt. Col. William Oliver, answer- 
ing phone calls or dictating letters. The two 
affable officers get a steady stream of re- 
quests from lawmakers on how to handle 
mail from their constituents—dealing with 
such touchy topics as a Marine sergeant who 
treats junior too harshly; the failure of the 
Navy to serve milk to an offspring four times 
a day; or a sailor who wants to come home 
to support his financially hard-pressed 
family. 

Twenty-four hours before one of the Fed- 
eral housing agencies publicly announces a 
grant or loan for “urban renewal,” college 
housing, or some other Government-aided 
housing program, William Henry Harrison, a 
former Wyoming Congressman and grandson 
of the 23d President, may pass the word 
along to interested legislators. That way, 
the lawmakers can tip off recipients and 
gain some goodwill back home. 


A GROWING CORPS 


The White House aid, the Naval officers, 

and Mr. Harrison all have something in com- 
mon. They're part of a sizable though little- 
publicized corps of officials, spread through 
almost every Federal agency, whose full-time 
job it is to make congressional friends and 
influence legislation. Already some 500 peo- 
ple, many with Capitol Hill experience of 
their own, are engaged, at an annual cost 
of $3.5 million, in the Federal endeavor 
known as “congressional liaison“ —and their 
numbers are growing steadily. 
Behind the rise of this breed of Federal 
employee, largely a post-World War IU phe- 
nomenon, lies the growth and complexity of 
modern Federal Government. As just one 
sign of that underlying fact, Congress last 
year enacted 1,063 new laws, compared with 
940 in 1940 and less than 500 in the 66th 
Congress of 1919-20. Every time Congress 
adds a facet to our operation,” says Robert 
Forsythe, chief liaison officer for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
“the volume of our business increases.“ 

Though it can't be measured precisely, the 
work of the administration’s “lobbyists” 
plainly has an impact on the current strug- 
gle between President Eisenhower and the 
Democratic Congress. The envoys to Capi- 
tol Hill help shape their agencies’ programs 
at the start of each session. They aid in 
preparing testimony for administration wit- 
nesses at congressional hearings. They 
sound out lawmakers’ reactions to specific 
proposals and try to sell their views to fence- 
sitters, usually employing facts and reason 
or, if the target is a Republican, an appeal 
to party loyalty. 

SOME HELP MAP STRATEGY 


The congressional ambassadors also help 
write speeches or furnish information for 
sympathetic lawmakers who want to speak 
out for an administration measure. They 
may help map administration strategy once 
a bill nears floor action, perhaps working 
out compromises with key legislators when 
a measure is in trouble. Not long ago, one 
executive agency's top liaison official saw to 
it that enough Republican members stayed 
away from a Senate committee's meeting to 
prevent a quorum—thus delaying a vote on 
a particular measure until the administra- 
tion could swing more support for the bill, 

Not all the liaison forces’ efforts are fo- 
cused so directly on specific legislation. 
Often, these influence men drum up sup- 
port for their department's policies, rather 
than for a particular bill. The Pentagon's 
congressional envoys, for example, arranged 
221 air trips for one or more lawmakers in 
1958 to Cape Canaveral, to the Strategic Air 
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Command's Omaha headquarters and to 
other U.S, military installations around the 
world. 

“The more we get them out,” reasons 
Brig. Gen, William Fisher, head of the Air 
Force's legislative liaison division, the 
better-educated decisions Congress will 
make.” 

Much of the liaison workers’ time is taken 
up with tasks less directly linked to legis- 
lation: Answering legislators’ complaints 
and queries, usually spurred by mail from 
constituents, and otherwise building good- 
will among lawmakers. The lobbyists dig 
up answers for hundreds of thousands of 
letters that legislators pass on to the execu- 
tive agencies each year, perhaps asking for 
advice on how to take advantage of a Fed- 
eral program or griping about some Govern- 
ment activity. 


ITINERARIES ARRANGED FOR LAWMAKERS 


To keep lawmakers happy, the State De- 
partment’s liaison staff works out complete 
itineraries, handling all necessary reserva- 
tions, for legislators who want to travel 
abroad, for pleasure or business, General 
Services Administration officials recently 
came up with a two-decade-old Federal 
Government license plate to fill a hole in a 
Congressman's collection. One young lady 
at GSA spends most of her time calling 
up lawmakers to give them progress reports 
on Government buildings under construction 
in their districts, The Post Office Depart- 
ment's congressional envoys ask legislators 
for their personal views on the three top 
prospects, as determined by civil-service 
exams, for postmaster jobs in their districts. 

Such little aids for Congress, to be sure, 
would be furnished even if Federal lobby- 
ists never lifted a finger for an administra- 
tion bill. Nevertheless, there's a distinct 
connection between providing these services 
and influencing legislation. “You do a good 
job handling the personal problems and re- 
quests of a Congressman,” a White House 
official figures, “and you have an easier time 
convincing him to back your program.” 

Actually, the heaviest wooing of lawmakers 
on behalf of administration programs is 
probably done by Cabinet members and 
other high officials, rather than the full- 
time lobbyists. Liaison men often call in 
their superiors when an especially influen- 
tial legislator complains about something or 
a rank-and-file lawmaker raises a major 
policy question. Comments an Interior De- 
partment liaison official, “It’s more discreet 
to send somebody on the policy level than 
one of us from the working gang.“ 

Besides his weekly metings with GOP 
leaders, the President meets privately on oc- 
casion with key lawmakers of both parties 
to make a more personal appeal for a par- 
ticular program. On the eve of a big vote, 
he'll place a number of private phone calls 
to try to sway undecided legislators. Cabi- 
net members, too, phone fence-sitters before 
a bill comes to a vote, even if the issue 
doesn't involve their own field; usually, the 
Cabinet officials concentrate on legislators 
from their home States or those they know 
well, 

ANDERSON’S LUNCHEONS 


Just about every Cabinet member makes 
a practice of meeting informally from time 
to time with lawmakers who deal in legis- 
lation they're concerned with. Treasury 
Secretary Anderson held a series of four 
buffet luncheons in his private dining room 
earlier this year—at his own expense—to ex- 
plain the Treasury’s debt management prob- 
lems to freshman legislators and members 
of the House Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance Committees. Mr. Eisenhower re- 
cently invited Republican members of the 
House Commerce Committee for late-after- 
noon drinks at the White House to express 
his personal appreciation for trimming a 
Democratic-sponsored airport construction 
measure. 
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For all this high-level lobbying, it’s the 
regular congressional Haison officials who 
cement the administration’s day-to-day re- 
lations with Capitol Hill. In many cases, it’s 
the liaison workers who spot the targets for 
their superiors and advise them how to han- 
dle lawmakers. William Macomber, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations, for instance, may remind Secretary 
of State Herter he'll be seeing a key law- 
maker at an evening social affair and sug- 
gest something to tell him. Mr. Macomber is 
sure to set up private briefings by Mr. Herter 
for members of the House and Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committees when the Secretary 
of State returns from the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Geneva. 

Attempts by the executive branch of 
Government to influence Congress, of 
course, are as old as the country it- 
self; back in 1781, Gen. “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne's Pennsylvania regiments started 
marching on Congress in Philadelphia until 
the lawmakers agreed to make up the sol- 
diers” back pay and discharge troops who had 
served their full 3-year enlistment terms. 
But until rather recently, ‘congressional liai- 
son” was just another job of administration 
officials—often the general counsel of a de- 
partment—who had many other duties as 
well. This meant the wooing of 
usually was handled haphazardly or in rou- 
tine fashion. 

But in recent years, congressional Maison 
has become more and more formal. In 1949, 
for example, Congress officially created the 
post of Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations. Mr. Macomber, who 
now occupies that spot, has a 22-man staff 
that does nothing but deal with Congress. 
Before 1949, the Department's top officers 
had, personal aides who handled their 
bosses’ relations with Congress as well as 
other chores, without necessarily coordinat- 
ing their efforts; “homeless. wanderers," one 
official calls them. 


LARGER LIAISON STAFFS 


As the Federal Government has grown, the 
size of liaison staffs has increased. At the 
outset of World War II, the Army, which 
then included the Air Force, employed only 
five full-time lobbyists. By the end of the 
war, the number had soared to 65. At last 
count, the Army and Air Force together em- 
ployed 238 legislative liaison workers. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Truman, 
who were their own chief lobbyists, had only 
one or two White House aids whose sole job 
it was to sway Congress. Mr. Eisenhower 
now has six full-time envoys to Capitol Hill 
plus Gen. Wilton (Jerry) Persons, his Chief 
of Staff, who spends much of his time dealing 
with lawmakers. 

The total number of people trying to im- 
prove the administration's relations with 
Congress is still going up. The Pentagon's 
legislative liaison force, the biggest in Gov- 
ernment at 330, is scheduled to expand by a 
dozen or more in the next year; spending will 
increase from $2.6 million in the fiscal year 
coming to an end June 30 to $2.9 million in 
fiscal 1960. ‘The three-member staff at the 
recently created National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration will shortly go up to 
six, Just the other day, the staid old Inter- 
state Commerce Commission set up the first 
congressional liaison office in its 72-year 
history. 

The apparently irresitible impulse to ex- 
pand doesn’t stem just from the adminis- 
tration’s desire to sway Congress. The law- 
makers themselves have had a considerable 
hand in the steady growth of legislative 
liaison, with their persistent demands for 
information or help in handling their mail. 
“When Congress becomes aware of the ex- 
istence of a legislative liaison office,” notes 
an administration lobbyist, “it’s amazing 
the way your workload increases.” 

Congress played a major role in the re- 
cent creation of the ICC's three-member 
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liaison staff. After the recent House inves- 
tigation of pressures on regulatory agencies, 
according to one high official, many law- 
makers became leery of direct contact with 
ICC commissioners, even on routine ques- 
tions from constituents on matters pending 
before the Commission. So the legislators 
prodded the Commission into creating a 
sort of “middleman” to handle such mat- 
ters, and thus forestall possible complaints 
that they were trying to influence the ICC 
improperly. 

Co > own urge to have executive- 
branch liaison workers handy probably ac- 
counts in large measure for the lawmakers’ 
generous interpretation of laws designed to 
prevent use of appropriations directly or 
indirectly” for administration lobbying. 

But the lawmakers do occasionally snap 
back at the executive branch. Last year 
Congress forced a cutback to 330 from 360 
in the number of Pentagon liaison staffers, 
out of resentment against the services’ in- 
tensive lobbying reorganization bill. But 
the size of the Pentagon staff is creeping 
back up again. And the lawmakers show 
little disposition to question the laison 
activities of other Federal agencies. 

No two administration agencies handle 
their congressional liaison exactly alike. In 
size, the executive departments’ lobbying 
forces range from the Treasury's lone liaison 
hand—former Columbia College football all- 
American, Gene Rossides—to the Pentagon’s 
seven platoons of manpower. Some agencies 
With large staffs, including the Army, Navy, 

and Air Force, the Veterans’ Administration, 

and the Civil Service Commission, have 
offices right on Capitol Hill—paid for by 

- Congress—to provide quick access to law- 
makers. 

For all the diversity, a pattern of opera- 
tion is clearly discernible throughout the 
administration * * * old congressional com- 

- mittee hands, including George Moore, once 
chief counsel of the House Post Office panel, 
and a large number of people who used to 
work for one lawmaker or another. Lawyers 
without such political background are nu- 
merous, too. Less typically, there’s even a 
car dealer among the administration's legis- 
lative contact men—George Vaughan, who 
ran a Buick agency in Los Angeles before 
taking over the Defense Department’s legis- 
lative affairs office earlier this year. 

Personality, as well as experience, is a major 
factor in selecting a man for liaison work. 
We run a low-key operation with no high- 

pressure types or brash personalities,” claims 
a White House lobbyist. The Air Force’s 
Brigadier General Fisher describes a typical 
liaison aide this way: He has a combat rec- 
ord, which inspires confidence among Con- 
gressmen. He needs good judgment in deal- 
ing with people and a friendly personality, so 
he can handle difficult situations. He's got 
to be able to say ‘no’ pleasantly.” 

OBJECT: A FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE 

The idea, of course, is to create a friendly 
atmosphere between the administration and 
Congress; at the least, that can make the 
basic tools of the liaison staffers work more 
effectively. The lobbyists’ chief tools: Facts 
“presented in the right manner and at the 
right time,” according to one administra- 
tion student of the art, and party loyalty. 
When it comes to efforts to influence legis- 
lation, liaison workers deal mostly, though 
not exclusively, with Republicans, leaving 
largely to higher officials the job of selling 
administration programs to Democratic 
leaders. 

“You tell the Congressman, ‘Look, here’s a 
good bill," and you make your detailed case 
for the bill,” explains one administration 
lobbyist. “You tell him the President is 
quite anxious to get his vote. Unless he’s 
under strong local pressures in his district, 
he'll go along with you. If he sits on the 
fence, well, you find people who know him 
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best or you get the Republican Party leader- 
ship to work him over.” 

There are, of course, various ways of get- 
ting facts across to a legislator. “Your ap- 
proach varies with the individual,” notes a 
liaison official now trying to get the House to 
toughen the Senate-passed labor reform 
measure. Listen to his distinctions: “If 
you're talking to an old Eisenhower Republi- 
can, who may be somewhat liberal, you ask 
for support of the President rather than your 
legislation. If it’s a real conservative, who 
wants an even stronger bill, you point out 
what your bill has that he wants and play 
down Eisenhower. If you find a guy 100 
percent for you, then you use him to keep 
open your lines of communication with both 
extremes in case you have to work out a 
compromise.” 

The State Department, for one, likes to be 
sure it knows how various lawmakers feel 
about issues it’s involved in. So a lady on 
the agency’s 22-member liaison staff spends 
almost all her time keeping an up-to-date 
file on legislators, clipping newspaper reports 
of their votes on diplomatic issues and all 
their speeches, in Congress and out, on for- 
eign matters. 


LOCALIZING ARGUMENTS 


Whenever they can, administration influ- 
ence men like to bring their facts home to 
their targets. A case that is regarded as a 
classic among administration lobbyists was 
the Commerce Department’s breakdown of 
what last year's reciprocal trade extension 
bill meant to individual States and districts. 
Such reports were furnished to 170 law- 
makers who requested them; they showed 
among other things, the firms in a given area 
and the number of their employees making 
goods sold abroad—all of whom would sup- 
posedly benefit from extension of the trade 
act. 


From all the outward signs, there's little 


evidence that any high-pressure tactics are 
employed—at least by the liaison men. “You 
occasionally hear rumors of deals to get a 
keyman on your side,” admits one congres- 
sional contact man, “but if that happens, it’s 
handled at a higher level than mine.” 

Nevertheless, a lawmaker's desire to get a 
friend a Federal job or get a military base 
built in his district is often a help to the 
liaison man. “I never went up toa guy and 
said, ‘Vote this way and get a job for your 
constituent,’ ” says an administration lobby- 
ist, adding, “but you've got the basic laws 
of human nature on your side. If the fellow 
wants a favor, he's likely to vote your way 
just in case he thinks it might do him good.” 

The mere presence of a White House lob- 
byist on behalf of a bill stamps it as a major 
issue; Mr. Eisenhower's own ambassadors to 
Congress step in on only the most vital meas- 
ures—including almost all the major spend- 
ing bills this year. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson!] intends to make a prelimi- 
nary statement on the bill; and, if not, 
if he will permit me to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
debate on the bill started when I was 
on my way over from the office. I think 
there should be a preliminary statement. 
I have a brief statement to present. 

Mr. President, the general Govern- 
ment matters appropriation bill for 
1960—H.R. 7176—contains funds for the 
Executive Office of the President, includ- 
ing the Bureau of the Budget, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, the National 
Security Council, and the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization, as well as funds appro- 
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priated to the President for the emer- 
gency fund and for expenses of manage- 
ment improvement, and for expenses of 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, and the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board. 

As reported to the Senate, the bill 
totals $13,568,500, which is $230,000 over 
the House bill and $40,000 under the 
budget estimates. 

Two amendments are recommended, 
One amendment inserts $250,000 for 
expenses of management improvement 
in the Executive Office, to bring that 
fund up to about $500,000. The fund is 
used to study and bring about solutions 
to management problems or in making 
needed administrative improvements in 
the executive branch. For example, the 
committee has suggested a study to cor- 
rect the practice of using first-class or 
deluxe air transportation almost ex- 
clusively for Federal employees and mili- 
tary personnel traveling by air, when 
travel by air coach represents more than 
50 percent of commercial air travel. 

The other amendment recommended 
is an additional reduction of $20,000 from 
funds for the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, due to a decrease in their 
workload. 

I ask that the bill be read for amend- 
ments. 

I now yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the very able senior Senator 
from Washington would be willing to 
answer some questions which. have 
arisen in my mind about the budget of 
the President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. First, 
I should like to say that the House held 
lengthy hearings on this subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have the printed 
hearings of the House and I have studied 
them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
state the action of the Senate commit- 
tee. Inasmuch as there was no appeal 
from the House allowance, the Senate 
committee did not hear any testimony 
on this subject, because no one asked to 
appear, and we accepted the House 
figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Does not the President receive a 
salary of $100,000 a year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Plus an expense al- 
lowance of $50,000? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. I 
might add that he is not accountable 
to anyone for the $50,000. No itemiza- 
tion is required. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition, does 
not the President live in an executive 
mansion, the White House, for which an 
appropriation of $475,000 for mainte- 
nance and operation is requested by the 
administration? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct; 
and that is a part of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not this appro- 
priation for the Executive Mansion in- 
clude an allowance for travel expenses, 
as well as certain entertainment ex- 
penses? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. It does not 
include an allowance for travel expenses 
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as such. It ineludes an allowance for 
transportation of things, rather than of 
rsons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the amount 
for travel expenses of the President 
$40,000? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; $40,000 is in 
the White House Office. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition to the 
$150,000 allowance for salary and ex- 
penses, and $475,000 for the mansion, 
does not the President request, in this 
appropriation bill, $2,221,000 for salaries 
and expenses for his White House 
offices? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition to the 
$150,000 for salary and expenses, $475,- 
000 for the mansion, and $2,221,000 for 
his office, does not the President request 
$1,500,000 for the rather ephemeral 
category initiated in the fiscal year 
1956, known as special projects? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have gone over the 
House hearings very thoroughly. I 
have also read articles by a number of 
very able reporters. In an article in 
the Washington Daily News by Mr. Ed 
Koterba, there appears the statement 
that in 1938, the First Lady had five 
maids, and that today there are eight 
maids. Does the Senator know whether 
that is correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I could not an- 
swer as to the number of persons in- 
volved. I have only the amount of 
money spent. Whether that would 
cover eight maids or five maids, I do not 
know. I can say to the Senator from 
IIlinois that there has been an increase. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those are the facts, 
as shown on page 132 of the House hear- 
ings. There were five maids in 1938, 
and eight maids are requested for 1960. 

So far as the gardeners are con- 
cerned the record shows that there were 
five gardeners in 1938, while 12 gardeners 
are requested for 1960. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator aware 
of any increase in the extent of the 
White House lawn and gardens during 
these last 22 years which would require 
the services of additional gardeners? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam not aware of 
any increase in the acreage. The fence 
has not been moved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the installa- 
tion of the putting green require addi- 
tional gardeners service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A putting green 
lawn must be well kept. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
think this might account for a portion 
of the increase from 5 to 12 gardeners? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That I do not 
know. Ibelieve the House hearings con- 
tain something on that subject. I shall 
furnish the page reference for the REC- 
orp. There was some extra work be- 
cause of certain changes in the lawn. 
It is page 132, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Washington aware of the fact that on 
page 128 of the House hearings it is 
shown that in 1952 the White House 
Staff was given as 261, and that 373 are 
requested for 1960? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
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Beginning on page 127 of the House 
hearings, there are comparative cost 
data on the Presidency and functions re- 
lating thereto, for the fiscal years 1938 
to 1960, the figures for which have been 
collected by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There has been an 
increase of 112 from 1952 to the re- 
quested number for 1960. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is an increase 
of more than 40 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
As shown on page 133 of the House hear- 
ings, 45 persons were employed in 1938. 
Then the number went up and up. In 
1942, there were 63. In 1960 there will 
be 272, in the White House office proper. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, there 
are many times the number of persons 
employed in the White House than there 
were during the days preceding and 
during the great World War, when the 
responsibilities upon the Chief Execu- 
tive were very heavy indeed. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Except that during 
the war period, I believe the record 
ought to show that employees could be 
detailed to the White House. The agen- 
cies from which they were detailed 
would pay those employees. That was 
only during the war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. In 1938 there 
were 45. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1940 there were 

63. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. So that there are 
now more than four times as many as in 
1940, under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator 
from Washington respond to my ques- 
tion that, in addition to the $150,000 for 
salary and expenses, and $475,000 for 
the mansion, and $2,221,000 for Office 
of the President, the President has re- 
quested $1,500,000 for the rather ephem- 
eral category first initiated in 1956 and 
known as special projects? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. In 1956 that 
appropriation began at $1,250,000. For 
various years since then it has gone up, 
until this year the figure is $1,500,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This was first asked 
for in 1956. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not in 1952? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; in 1956. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The supporting fig- 
ures for this item-are found on page 126 
of House hearings. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
White House office includes a cost of 
$1,500,000 for special projects or a total 
of $3,721,000 for the White House office, 
exclusive of the President’s $150,000 for 
salary and expenses, and not counting 
the $475,000 for maintaining the man- 
sion, When these items are added the 
total is $4,346,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I not correct in 
assuming that the $4,346,000 is only for 
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the President’s mansion and office, and 
does not include another $1,055,000 for 
the White House Police? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The White House 
Police are under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Secret Service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course the 
amount stated does not include a great 
many other expenses. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. These are the police 
at the grounds? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not 
Service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But charged to the 
Treasury, is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Charged to the 
Treasury; yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It comes to a total 
of $1,055,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, These are not the 
ones who go out into the country. They 
stay right there on the grounds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On page 128 of the 
House hearings the statement is made 
that the cost of the White House Police 
is $1,055,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that in 1938 the 
then President had 60 police and secret 
service agents to guard him, and that 
now the President has 160 agents and 
police and is asking for 170 for the 1960 
budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That figure, I be- 
lieve, is correct. The Legislative Refer- 
ence Service pointed that out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is shown at 
page 135 of the House hearings, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They say the 
amount is seven times the $150,650 pro- 
vided in 1938, and nearly twice the 
$652,000 voted in 1952. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the personnel is 
almost three times the number of 1938. 
It is shown that even during the war 
years, when the President was probably 
exposed to more danger than now, the 
numbers were respectively 100, 94, 92, 
and 98. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course there 
may have been some other people as- 
signed to such work during the war. 
That Ido not know. I do not have those 
figures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in the 
observation that even the total just given 
does not include the $395,000 for the 
Council of Economic Advisers? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is a separate 
item. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not include 
the $792,000 for the National Security 
Council and other sundry items of 
expense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is a separate 
item. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it correct to say 
that both the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees granted these 
amounts at the President’s request? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that the 
$3,721,000 requested for the White House 
itself represents an increase of $169,230 
over last year’s appropriation? 


the Secret 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that the 
increase from last year for the Mansion 
itself is $25,600? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For the Bureau of the 
Budget, $114,000 over last year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For the Council of 
Economic Advisers, $7,000 over last year? 
Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For the National Se- 
curity Council, $32,600 over last year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, I should like to 
invite special attention to the next ques- 
tion which I shall ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, so that I 
may be meticulously accurate. For ex- 
ample, does the appropriation bill in- 
clude the cost of purchasing and main- 
taining and operating the superconstel- 
lation airplane used by the President? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The information 
which has been obtained from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, which has been put 
into the Recorp, and which we discussed 
somewhat in marking up the bill, is as 
follows: Mr. Stans, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget stated: 

The only aircraft assigned for White House 
usage is one USAF C-~121-E Super-Constel- 
lation (The Columbine). However, it is not 
used exclusively by the President but has 
been used on occasion for the travel of the 
Secretary of State and high foreign digni- 
taries during official visits to the United 
States. 

The flight crew of the C-121-E assigned to 
the White House consists of three officers, 
two warrant officers, four airmen. There are 
8 airmen assigned as security guards and 11 
airmen assigned as maintenance crew. 


That amounts to 28 persons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those expenses are 
charged to what agency? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will come to that. 

Mr. Stans continues: 

Total operating cost for the Columbine is 
$198 per flying hour. This is a direct oper- 
ating cost and includes petroleum and its 
products, $88.67; crew, temporary duty, $4.50; 
and base pay for flight crew, $104.83. 

The total flying hours logged for C-121-E 
(Columbine) for fiscal year 1958 was 412 
hours. The total direct operating cost is 
therefore $81,576. This does not include the 
pay of the 8 guards or 11 maintenance men. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In the material pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress, ap- 
pearing at page 128 of the House hear- 
ings, it is stated that the Air Force re- 
ports that the cost-per-hour of running 
this Super-Constellation is approxi- 
mately $711. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, An hour? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That would be ar- 
rived at if we add the cost of the pay of 
those assigned to it. This is the testi- 
mony given by Director Stans, of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. In addition to 
the Columbine the President has the use 
of two six passenger Aero-Commanders, 
costing $75,000 each. They are avail- 
able for shorter trips, and they are fur- 
nished by the Air Force on short notice. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In addition, the 
Bureau of the Budget has informed me 
that the President, over a brief period, 
used a two-engine Aero-Commander 
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plane for short-range, limited facility 
use. This plane was supplied from the 
special air missions group of the Air 
Force. 

The President has, for the past 6 years, 
had access to smaller planes as needed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have heard much 
about helicopters. Is it correct that the 
President has available for his use two 
helicopters? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I have that 
figure here. I read from page 143 of the 
House hearings: 

There are three jet transports now on 
order. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I will come to that in 
a minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

There are no helicopters specifically as- 
signed to the President. When he requires 
helicopter transportation, it is requested 
from Army and Marine units in the local 
area. The Marine Helicopter Squadron is at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico; the 
Army unit is at Davison Army Air Field at 
Fort Belvoir. These units are stationed in 
the area for other missions and perform the 
small additional task of making occasional 
flights for the President. The type of heli- 
copter which the President uses is the Si- 
korsky S-58 which is known as the HUS-1 
by the Marines, and the H-34 by the Army. 
Operating costs for these helicopters, includ- 
ing fuel, crewing, maintenance, and depre- 
ciation, are $350 per hour. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Also, the President 
has a Super-Constellation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I continue to read: 

Since the President's first flight in these 
helicopters (Sept. 7, 1957), he has accumu- 
lated 21 hours, which would be a total cost 
of $7,350. (This is exclusive of the cost of 
operating the helicopters, which the Presi- 
dent used during his campaign trip in Octo- 
ber 1958, which were paid for by the Repub- 
lican National Committee.) 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I read in the press 
from time to time that the helicopters 
are used on Friday afternoons, frequent- 
ly, for trips to Gettysburg. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee will 
inquire about that. I do not think the 
statement I have just quoted is correct, 
namely: 

These units are stationed in the area for 
other missions. 


The Senator from Illinois knows that 
when the White House suggests that the 
President might wish to use a helicopter, 
the Marine Corps will keep it handy for 
use at any time the President wants it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, If he wants it, it will 
be there. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; 
there. That is true. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
spoken of three Boeing 707 jet airliners 
made in the city from which the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington 
comes, the city of Seattle. This has in- 
terested all of us. May I ask to what 
agency are these jet airliners charged? 
I do not see any provision for them in 
the White House budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are charged 
to the Air Force, and they are assigned 
to a special air mission group. These 
airplanes are military versions or trans- 
port versions of the Boeing 707. The 
aircraft were not ordered for any one 
individual or special group. But the 
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Senator from Illinois and I know that 

they were designed for a special purpose. 
According to the information sup- 

plied by the Bureau of the Budget: 


They will take their place in the SAM fleet 
as replacements for Lockheed Constellation- 
type aircraft. 

The Air Force provided in the fiscal year 
1958 program for three VC-137 jet transports 
at $4.7 million flyaway cost each for a total 
flyaway cost of $14.1 million. Direct operat- 
ing cost is estimated at $270.86 per flying 
hour. This figure includes POL $223.06, 
crew TDY $4, base pay of flight crew, $43.80. 

The SAM mission is to provide expedi- 
tious air transportation for high-ranking 
U.S. Government officials conducting official 
business throughout the world. Invited for- 
eign dignitaries and heads of state are also 
provided SAM service while in guest status. 
In the past, SAM planes have carried the 
President, Vice President, visiting digni- 
taries, the Secretary of State, Cabinet of- 
ficers and their deputies, Members of Con- 
gress, and Officials of the Department of 
Defense. 


I do not know of any Senators who 
have had a ride in them; but this is the 
general purpose of the planes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do these planes cost 
approximately $4,700,000 apiece? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the fiy- 
away cost. Probably they cost well over 
$5,500,000 before everything is finished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have talked with 
service personnel who are stationed 
where these planes are located. They 
have looked into the planes, but they 
have not been permitted to photograph 
them. However, their description of 
them is that they are extremely plush. 

On Monday, April 27, 1959, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch published an arti- 
cle describing the new jet planes. The 
article describes some of the features. 
I read from the article: 


The ship is 14444 feet long and 130 feet 
10 inches from wingtip to wingtip. 

Behind the cockpit is a 15-foot section 
containing a galley, lavatory, coat closet, 
and communications facilities. Next comes 
a 10-foot forward seating section with eight 
seats. 

Then the President's section—most luxu- 
rious in the plane. 

Two felt-covered tables at one end are 
flanked on each side by big, comfortable 
chairs. Beside the President's seat are a 
telephone and buttons which bring in the 
pilot, attendants, or communications oper- 
ator on the intercom loudspeaker system, 

An AM-FM radio and tape recorder are 
behind the table opposite the President. 

At the other end of the 20-foot section 
are two lounges which pull out and convert 
into double beds. There are no berths, 
Jets travel so fast sleeping accommodations 
seldom are needed, 

Light floods the compartment from a long 
panel overhead. A golden maize rug covers 
the floor— 


Apparently, rugs are popular both 
down there and here on the Hill— 


Bulkhead panels are of simulated-wood 
plastic. Upholstery is of rich, nubby fabric 
in a plain light blue and creamy beige 
tweed. 

To the rear is the largest seating sec- 
tion, 32 feet, with 28 seats in double row, 
Upholstery here is of slightly plainer metallic 
tweed with a pattern of brown, aqua, blue, 
and white thread. 

Farthest aft is an 18-foot section holding 
three stainless steel galleys, more coat clos- 
ets, two lavatories, and the rear entry door. 
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I skip a paragraph: 

All walls are of cream plastic with a silk 
screen pattern portraying buildings and 
landmarks from all parts of the world. 
Drapes are beige. All materials are fireproof. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Illinois mind reading 
louder, so that we can all hear him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I repeat: 

All walls are of cream plastic with a silk 
screen pattern portraying buildings and 
landmarks from all parts of the world. 
Drapes are beige. All materials are fireproof. 


Has the Senator from Washington 
seen that article? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; 
seen the article. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has he seen the 
plane? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I have not 
seen the plane. I have seen versions of 
the Boeing 707, but I have never seen 
this plane. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The plane was de- 
scribed as I have said in the article pub- 
lished by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
April 27. On Wednesday, June 3, 1959, 
the New York Times published a small 
news item from Washington entitled 
“Presidential Plane in Capital.” The ar- 
ticle reads: 

The Government has received two of the 
three Boeing VC-137 jet transports ordered 
for President Eisenhower and other high of- 
ficials. The second transport landed at near- 
by Andrews Air Force Base, Md., late last 
week after a flight from the Seattle, Wash., 
plant of the Boeing Airplane Co., the Air 
Force said Monday. 


Do I understand that these expenses 
are charged to the Air Force? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, They are charged 
to the Air Force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. During the winter, 
when it was said that this item was to be 
covered in a special appropriation bill, 
we all, of course, looked for these items 
in the current budget. We did not find 
them. Now we find that, apparently, 
provision was made for them in items 
in the budget of last year or »revious 
years, but not specially designated as 
being for Executive use. Is that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So far as I know, 
that is true. I think they were provided 
in the general defense budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But did the Ameri- 
can people know the planes were for 
executive use? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The senior Sena- 
tor from Washington has no knowledge 
of that. I assume the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations appropriated X 
dollars for X number of planes, and that 
the planes were then set aside and fixed 
up in the manner which has been de- 
seribed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a rumor 
that in addition to these 3 planes, there 
are 17 planes, only slightly less luxu- 
rious, which are to be used for high- 
ranking officers in the Department of 
Defense, at a cost of approximately $3 
million for each plane. Has the Senator 
heard of those 17 planes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The only planes I 
know of, which are included in the De- 
partment of Defense budget, and which 


I have not 
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are at all similar to the ones to which 
the Senator from Illinois has referred, 
are planes for purely military operations 
and training. They are small jets, but 
not for use by any dignitaries. In other 
words, the group they have set up, 
which is called the SAM—special air 
missions—is apparently the group that 
will provide transportation for the high- 

g Government officials; and that 
is where these planes were assigned. 

But the planes included in the Defense 
budget proper are only for training. I 
suppose some generals and high-rank- 
ing Defense officials ride in them; but 
that would be only on a mission or in 
the field, or something of that kind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It may be too late 
to attempt to take steps in regard to 
the 3 luxurious planes for the White 
House; but I hope the matter of the 
alleged 17 planes for high-ranking of- 
ficers in the Defense Department will be 
thoroughly examined. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am sure the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense will do so. 

I am generally familiar with some 
small jet planes which will be used 
mainly for training. But they could be 
used for so-called executive use. How- 
ever, they are mainly for training, since 
it is cheaper to train in those planes, 
because of their reduced cost of opera- 
tion, than to use the 707’s or the B—52’s. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I vield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is a budget fig- 
ure and a request for planes of the 
nature the Senator from Washington is 
discussing—in three categories. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Seventeen of them? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly more than 
that. But all of them are for training 
and for use for airlifts. 

Of course an officer can ride in a 
plane that is carrying nothing but 
equipment. 

But the budget includes some planes 
for the training of navigators—which is 
just as important in connection with the 
national defense as it is to train pilots. 
Others are for the traiing of the pilots 
themselves. The ordinary pilot who is 
trained to handle the regular, conven- 
tional planes is not likely to be the 
proper pilot—unless he has further 
training—for the present-day jets. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Are these planes used 
primarily for high-ranking officers— 
those of flag rank? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would not be at all 
surprised to find that high-ranking mili- 
tary officers and high-ranking depart- 
mental civilian officials use them. But 
that is not the purpose of them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator ever 
examined the logs which list the names 
of those who have used these planes; or 
have the investigators for the committee 
ever asked for the logs? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We have investigated 
a great deal, because I am just as anxious 
as anyone else is to have these planes 
used for the purposes for which they 
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were provided. However, there is no 
doubt in my mind that some military 
officer of high rank can ride in those 
planes. I am quite sure that in the past 
there has been a great deal of abuse in 
that connection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico say there has been 
a great deal of abuse? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; there has been. 
I can say that for several years such 
planes were used to take trips to shoot 
pheasants in South Dakota. But that 
is not being done now. The Congress— 
both the Armed Services Committees and 
the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses—is insisting that the planes be 
used for the purposes for which the 
money was provided. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But they are not 
covered by this bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Myr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield, so that 
I may ask a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator from 
Washington tell me how much larger 
the appropriations for the White House 
are than the appropriations for the same 
purpose during the last year when Mr. 
Truman was President? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The fiscal year 
1952 was the last year when Mr. Truman 
was President. To break down the items 
by categories: In the fiscal year 1952, 
the appropriations for personal services 
were $1,367,000. The estimate for the 
fiscal year 1960 is $1,947,000—or an in- 
crease of approximately $600,000, or ap- 
proximately 50 percent more, for per- 
sonal services. 

Since approximately 1940, the travel 
expense appropriation for all the Presi- 
dents has been about the same—$38,000 
or $40,000. 

The appropriation for communications 
services has increased to an estimated 
$50,000 for 1960, as compared to $32,000 
in 1951. 

The appropriation for rent and utili- 
ties is about the same. 

The appropriation for printing has 
increased considerably. In 1938, the 
appropriation for printing was $2,183; 
and now it is over $30,000. 

The appropriation for supplies and 
materials has increased. 

The appropriations for the office of 
the President in 1951—the last year 
when Mr, Truman was President—came 
to a total of $1,495,000; and for the fiscal 
year 1960 they will be $2,221,000. That 
total does not include—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not include 
the $1,500,000 for “special projects”; 
does it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct; 
and it does not include some of the other 
items we have been discussing. But 
that is an increase of approximately 60 
percent, in rough figures. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why not explain why 
the increase was needed? In that con- 
nection, why not mention the increase 
in pay? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not yet 
come to that. I have stated only the 
rough figures. 

The appropriation for personal serv- 
ices would be, in part, for some pay in- 
creases, but they would not amount to 
60 percent, in the case of the normal 
services around the White House. They 
would amount to approximately 30 to 
40 percent in the case of some of the 
assistants to the President. 

Mr. LANGER. I am interested in the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. If I 
have a chance to vote for that amend- 
ment, I shall do so, for I think what it 
proposes is long overdue. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The House Appro- 
priations Committee has included in the 
hearings the figures for pay increases. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. But is it not true that 
since 1952 there has been a decrease in 
the number of persons employed there? 
Is it not true that today there are 100 
less persons on the executive payroll 
than the number on the executive pay- 
roll on June 30, 1952? There are 100 
fewer persons, because in arriving at the 
figures it is necessary to exclude the 
employees in the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know. 
All our figures 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, I have 
prepared figures on this point. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to state the correct figures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have the floor; but I shall be glad to 
yield. All those figures are set forth in 
the House committee hearings. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In 1952, the number 
was 1,504. The estimated number for 
the fiscal year 1960 is 1,404. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not see how 
that could be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
that point, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The material which 
I have before me in the House hearings 
beginning on page 138 was actually pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget, al- 
though it was improperly designated, in 
printing it, as coming from the Library 
of Congress. A grave error was made in 
preparing the figures for 1952—by in- 
cluding those for the National Security 
Resources Board and those for the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. But the num- 
ber of comparable positions was sub- 
tracted from the 1960 estimate. 

The true figures show there has been 
an increase of 262, in comparable units, 
over this period of time. 

That error was made by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 
` I ask unanimous consent that a cor- 
rect table be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison of personnel in the Executive 
Office of the President, 1952 and 1960 


Item 1952 | 1960 | (+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
Presiden’. aai 1 
White House Olle 261 272 +11 
Executive Mansion and 
Grounds siii 73555 see et 71 72 +1 
White House Police. 170 3 
Bureau of the Budget 516 435 —80 
Council of Economic Advisers- 47 31 —16 
Emergency Fund for the Pres- 
roco 82 5 —7 
National Security Council 23 7 +h 
National Security Resources 
Fee 2 —135 
Office of Defense Mobilization.. 199 —199 
Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. ..--....-....--- 1,175 | 1,768 +593 
Special proſeets 101 -+101 
President's Advisory Com- 


mittee on Government Oper- 

Wiang: EEE Ah AASA 5 
President's Committee on 

Fund Raising in the Federal 

Service 


Mr. DOUGLAS. This table is taken 
from the House hearings on this bill, 
page 199. However, to make it com- 
parable, I have added to the number of 
positions under President Truman the 
figure of 1,175 for the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration for the year 1952 
which, when added to those at the ODM 
and National Security Resources Board 
in 1952, is a comparable figure with the 
1,768 positions under the new Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization in 1960. 
Thus, I have bent over backward to 
make this a fair comparison and one 
which compares the actual functions in 
the Executive Office in 1960 with those 
same functions—in or out of the Execu- 
tive Office—in 1952. Here, too, then is 
a place where the President could begin 
to practice what he preaches. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All the figures we 
have are from the House committee 
hearings. They were given to us by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Those are the 
figures Iam quoting. But I do not think 
anyone would say that the cost of main- 
taining the White House has decreased. 
It has increased. There may be good 
reasons for it, but it has gone up con- 
siderably, and the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress has 
detailed it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The question ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Washing- 
ton by Members on the other side of the 
aisle have been directed primarily to the 
Executive Office of the President, but not 
the White House Office. The White 
House Office, as it is very clearly stated 
on page 128 of the House hearings, has 
had an increase in personnel of from 
261 to 373, or an increase of 112. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Actually, if the 
Senator will look at page 133, in 1938 
the White House Office appropriation 
was $211,380, and the number of people 
employed was 45. 

For the Executive Mansion and 
grounds, the appropriation in 1938 was 
$210,098, and the number of people em- 
ployed was 57. 
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The number of White House police 
employed was 60, at a cost of $150,650. 

The White House Office appropriation 
increased from $211,000 in 1938 to 
$1,883,615 in 1952, and the number of 
positions increased from 45 in 1938 to 
261 in 1952. 

For the Executive Mansion and 
grounds, the number of positions in- 
creased from 57 in 1938 to 71 in 1952. 

For 1960 the requested number of po- 
sitions is 72. 

In other words, the totals for the 
White House in 1938 were 162 persons 
and an appropriation of $647,128. In 
1952 the appropriation was $3,021,215, 
and 502 persons were employed. 

For 1960 the requested appropriation 
is $5,401,000, with a total number of 615 
persons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the increase 
of 112 to which the Senator from Illinois 
has been calling attention, and the con- 
centration of 112 is in the White House 
Office, the increase for the Executive 
Mansion and grounds being only 1, and 
the number of White House Police being 
constant. 

Mr. President, will the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the appropria- 
tion bill and the items to which we have 
thus far referred include the cost of pur- 
chasing, maintaining, and operating the 
automobiles and limousines used by the 
President? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. That is ina 
separate item. I am not quite clear as 
to the method by which that expense is 
included in appropriation bills, but I 
know that item is not included in this 
cost; the cars are leased. I do not know 
who pays the bill for the leasing 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say I think 
the leases are handled under the item 
of “other contractual services.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The cost is paid 
out of that item, but there is no initial 
payment made. It is a leasing arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the report of the 
Library of Congress prepared for the 
House committee, which appears on page 
129 of the House hearings, at the top of 
the page it is stated: 

It is reported that at least 20 cars are 
rented on a regular basis for use by the 
President and his staff. Additional vehicles 
are made available when the need arises. 
The President is reported to use three cars: 
A recent-model Cadillac, a bubbletop Lincoln 
costing about $30,000, and a Chrysler Im- 
perial equipped with a sliding roof. Two 
heavily constructed Cadillacs costing about 
$65,000 each are occupied by Secret Service 
men who accompany the President. The 
Army furnishes chauffeurs for this fleet of 
cars. 


Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Army furnishes 
chauffeurs. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So these items are 
charged to the Army budget, and not to 
the White House Office? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And, in addition, 
. Office can call on a motor 
pool. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand it has 
a pool of 20 cars of its own. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I made an inquiry 
into this matter. I am simply going into 
the question of limousines. I found the 
White House had eight limousines, and 
that there were two, in addition, for the 
Secret Service. So there was a total of 
10 limousines at the White House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have any 
details on the number of cars, but I 
assume the figures the Senator is citing 
are correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does this bill include 
an appropriation for the maintenance 
and operation of naval vessels used by 
the President? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. The cost of 
the naval vessels is computed separately. 
It will be recalled that the President in 
1952, When he took office, deplored the 
fact thatthe Williamsburg was available. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The administration 
used it for a time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The President de- 
clared that it was an unnecessary ex- 
pense and the ship ought to be put away. 
The Williamsburg has been put away. 
It is now in the reserve fleet as a gun- 
boat. In the place of the Williamsburg 
we now find being used the Barbara Ann 
and the Susie E, the names of the vessels 
having been changed from the Leonore 
and the Margie. The Leonore used to 
escort the Williamsburg, and the Margie 
was used for the President's family. 

During the fiscal year 1958 the Bar- 
bara Ann was under way 197 hours, and 
the Susie E was used only 29 hours. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Twenty-nine hours? 
That seems to be a very small amount 
of use. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The Barbara Ann has one officer and 
eight enlisted men assigned to it. The 
Susie E crew comprises one officer and 
five enlisted men. Because these boats, 
however, are not used simultaneously, 
a separate crew is not maintained for 
the Susie E, but it is supplied a crew as 
needed from the crew of the Barbara 
Ann. 

For the fiscal year 1958, the follow- 
ing hours were logged for the President 
and family and Cabinet officers, to 
whom the Susie E is made available in 
the month of June. This is the month 
when Cabinet officers can make use of 
the Susie E. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a consolation 
that on the hot nights when the rest of 
us are sweltering, to know that the Cabi- 
net officers can enjoy the cool breezes of 
the Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
River. That will undoubtedly contri- 
bute to their peace of mind and im- 
prove their operating efficiency. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With reference to 
the cost of operating the two boats, I 
do not have the exact figures, but there 
is one figure of 860,000 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
yield, the Library of Congress has fur- 
nished a figure, which appears on page 
129 of the House hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it a different 
figure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is stated on that 
page of the hearings that the 92-foot 
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Barbara Ann cost about $140,000 to re- 
condition, and the 60-foot Susie E about 
$35,000. The report goes on to state 
that there is no data on operating costs 
from either the Navy Department or the 
White House, indicating it had asked 
for that information, but had been un- 
able to obtain it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But the Navy uses 
$60,000 each year for their maintenance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The U.S. News & 
World Report, in 1957, estimated it 
would take at least $500,000 to dupli- 
cate those vessels today. So the enjoy- 
ment of the water has not been com- 
pletely given up by this administration. 
It has not been abandoned. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Washington inform me whether 
the bill contains an appropriation for 
the maintenance and operation of Camp 
David, the President’s lodge in the Ca- 
toctin Mountains of Maryland? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Camp David is 
maintained by the National Park Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do you know how 
much that costs? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have just been 
corrected by the clerk. Camp David 
was under the National Park Service 
when I knew about it, but it has now 
been taken over. I understand the 
Navy Department is responsible for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does anyone know 
how much the operation and mainte- 
nance of Camp David costs? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is under the 
Navy. The Senator from New Mexico 
is not present, but perhaps he would 
have a figure for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I willsay I addressed 
a letter to the Bureau of the Budget 
some days ago in this regard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The money for it 
is not in this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On June 18 I ad- 
dressed a letter asking for an imme- 
diate reply on this and other matters. 
We were in communication with the 
Bureau of the Budget last night, and 
understood a letter was on its way. It 
was slow in coming, so we asked to have 
it delivered. When the letter came, it 
had only the information previously con- 
tained in the House hearings, which, to 
my mind, was not responsive to the 
questions I addressed. 

It should be noted that the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress has stated in connection with 
this matter that it had trouble in 
getting information. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Legislative 
Reference Service says that the Navy 
has the responsibility for Camp David. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who has the respon- 
sibility? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Legislative 
Reference Service says: 

No cost data on Camp David has been 
obtainable thus far, either from the White 
House or from the Navy Department which 


is responsible for Camp David's administra- 
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It is not in this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not under the 
National Park Service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is 
Army? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My information 
was that costs of Camp David were in 
the Army Budget, but the Legislative 
Reference Service says that the Navy 
administers Camp David. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can we find out from 
the Navy how much its operation costs? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I suggest that the 
Senator might ask President Truman. 
President Truman had the same place 
when he was President of the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We are not consid- 
ering President Truman’s budget. We 
are considering the budget for 1960. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Camp David was 
built by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Washington, I take it, is aware of the 
statement made by the Library of Con- 
gress, as shown at page 128 of the House 
hearings: 

Our office has attempted to obtain official 
data from the White House on such Presi- 
dential expenses chargeable to other budget 
accounts, but to date this information has 
not been made available. 


That is a polite statement saying it 
was either delayed or refused. I can say 
that as of this afternoon the information 
has not been made available by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. They are still hold- 
ing out on the matter. I want to know 
what is behind this curtain of evasion. 
It is amazing that one can find out more 
from the press on such matters than 
from the Budget Bureau. 

I am going to offer an amendment, I 
will say, which I hope the committee will 
accept, to provide that in any request 
hereafter submitted for appropriations 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the Executive Office of the President 
there shall be included a statement of 
any services or facilities proposed to be 
made available to the President under 
other appropriation accounts, and their 
amounts. 

We stand for publicity on these mat- 
ters—for the public's right to know. The 
administration and the Budget Bureau 
evidently do not believe in this. 

Mr. President, I take it we do not quite 
know who does pay the bill for Camp 
David, but at least it is not charged to 
the President's budget. Is that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, It is not in this ap- 
propriation bill. 4 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And therefore it is 
not charged in any detail of the Presi- 
dent's budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the very 
able Senator from Washington, who is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, will use his good offices to see that 
we get an account of the expenses of 
Camp David. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that could 
be obtained. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Speaking of trans- 
portation, I find in the U.S. News & 
World Report, which is edited by David 
Lawrence, who certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of being an opponent of this ad- 
ministration or a severe critic of the 
President, in the issue of March 15, 1957, 
a picture of a motorized golf car which 
he says is used by the President to re- 
duce his walking on the golf course. I 
had always thought this was a golf car 
presented to the President by friends, but 
it is stated that friends have given him 
a similar golf car, which means that this 
golf car was evidently furnished by oth- 
ers than friends. 

In the House hearings on page 129, in 
the second paragraph from the top, it 
is stated: 

President Eisenhower also has the use of a 
motorized golf car which cost approximately 
$1,000. It is driven by a Secret Service man. 


To whom are the costs of the services 
of this Secret Service chauffeur charged? 
Are they charged to the White House 
budget, or are they charged to the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are charged 
to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could the Senator 
inform us who paid for the $1,000 mo- 
torized golf car? This is not the one 
contributed by friends. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That I do not 
know. This is the first I have heard 
about it. I can assure the Senator from 
Illinois it is not covered in this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since it was not 
given by friends, as is stated by the U.S. 
News & World Report article, it must 
have been purchased by someone. Is 
the cost in the budget for the White 
House? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure it is not 
in this budget. The President could use 
the special fund he has for such a thing. 
That is $50,000 the President has, for 
which he is not accountable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the com- 
mittee would work on this subject, to 
see who paid for the golf car. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So far as I 
know, the President pays for his own 
golf fees at various clubs. This motor- 
ized golf car is used to conserve the 
health of the President, in the same way 
a tennis court was built on the White 
House grounds for President Theodore 
Roosevelt, which is still maintained, and 
in the same way a swimming pool was 
built for President Roosevelt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was built by pri- 
vate subscription, in the case of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It was a private sub- 
scription conducted by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. To which Roose- 
velt does the Senator refer? 

Er DOUGLAS. To Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That was for 
the swimming pool? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was for the 
Swimming pool. I happened to have 
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been connected with the Hearst news- 
papers at the time and I know about it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It seems to me 
we have to maintain the health of our 
Presidents, whether they are Democrats 
or Republicans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from Massachusetts will not think I am 
attacking these items. No. No. I want 
our President to have the very best. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely point- 
ing out how much he has; that is all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We are very 
lucky to have a healthy President. 
What we want to do is keep him heatlhy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the Senator ap- 
proves of all these services which are 
provided? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Sometimes I do 
not approve of all the services, but it 
seems to me the President has to have 
sufficient automobiles to get around. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Twenty? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He has to have 
sufficient administrative assistants. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Including eight lim- 
ousines? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He has to have 
an opportunity for exercise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Six airplanes? Two 
helicopters? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Two naval vessels? 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iyield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois for a few more ques- 
tions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I hope the Senator will 
limit himself to questions. Otherwise 
I may be obliged to ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will be glad to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. The Senator 
from Washington is a very expert wit- 
ness, and I want to develop these facts 
by a colloquy with the Senator. 

Is it not true that there has been a 
steady upward trend in the costs of the 
White House and in the costs of the 
Executive Office of the President, in re- 
gard to the hiring of personnel in so- 
called special positions and supergrades? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois, I do not have the 
figures, and they are not included in our 
hearings. Those figures may be included 
in the House hearings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
will find them in the House hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not familiar 
with that phase of the matter. I know 
there have been added to the White 
House staff what we call supergrades, or 
special advisers, or special assistants. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
whereas in 1952 there were nine super 
grade and special positions—namely, 
those in grades 16, 17, and 18 and the 
uppermost group above grade 18—there 
are 20 at the present time in such posi- 
tions at the White House? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Without giving the 
Senator the numbers, I will say I 
checked on this matter a little bit today. 

There were two or three extra grades 
provided in 1949, and some more in 1956. 
In 1956 there were 4 provided in the GS- 
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16 grade, 2 in the GS-17 grade, and 14 
special positions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That made 20. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS So I was correct in 
Saying that there are now 20 supergrade 
or special positions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can the Senator in- 
form me as to how many of those super- 
mece and special positions there were in 
1952? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam informed that 
there were 16 or 17 in 1952. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
is in error. I have before me a Senate 
committee print, in the 85th Congress, 
2d session, of an additional report of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. On page 44 it is 
stated that in 1952 there were 9 super- 
grade positions in the White House, of 
which 8 were so-called special positions, 
and one was a supergrade. Has the 
Senator from Washington had an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with the 
table which I have given him? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. The number has 
gone up. There are more positions in 
the special or supergrade category. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmme], in his very 
able speech, pointed out that the services 
of seven of those employees are primarily 
used for lobbying. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. The Wall Street Journal, 
which is certainly not an antiadminis- 
tration organ, made a very careful 
study, and made the assertion to which I 
have referred. It has not been chal- 
lenged. It appeared on June 16. That 
is 300 percent more than Roosevelt or 
Truman ever had. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that this is an 
appropriation bill. All these grades 
have been created by Congress, at one 
time or another. Whether we should 
have created them or not, I do not know. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We only created 
them, did we not, at the President’s 
request? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have been very 
indulgent towards the President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We feel in duty 
bound to pay the salaries. What those 
employees are or are not doing is some- 
thing else but the positions were created 
by law at the President’s request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Washington if the Bureau of the 
Budget is not a very important arm of 
the President? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is more im- 
portant than that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean it is not merely an arm, but the 
cerebellum? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And not merely an 
arm. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator from 
Washington stated the increase in the 
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number of supergrades in the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have those 
figures, but I can obtain them for the 
Recorp. Does the Senator from Illinois 
have them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; would the Sen- 
ator from Washington appreciate it if 
the Senator from Illinois were to supply 
them? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I certainly 
would. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There were 14 super- 
grade and special positions in 1952. 
There are 41 today. Does not that indi- 
cate that the Bureau of the Budget has 
done all right by itself? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Bureau of the 
Budget could very well take care of it- 
self when it sends up the budget. The 
Bureau of the Budget prepares it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And it outlines the 
number of supergrades. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Washington had a distinguished naval 
career in World War II. Did he not al- 
ways notice that the headquarters staff 
was always greatly over strength, and 
that, in the Army, for example, there 
would be a great aggregation of colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, and brigadiers on 
the headquarters staff; and, in the Navy, 
of commanders, captains, and commo- 
dores? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I think that is a 
fair observation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Bureau of the 
Budget, which keeps down the expendi- 
tures of other organizations, seems to 
have been very charitable with itself; is 
not that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It seems so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There has been an 
increase from 14 to 41 in the super- 
grades in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And an increase 
from 9 to 20 at the White House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the President now 
has working for him 61 of these super- 
men—I will not say supermen; but they 
are paid as though they were supermen. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the correct 
figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are as thick, 
are they not, as flies used to be on cus- 
tard pies in a railway boarding house? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not having eaten 
in many railway boarding houses, I would 
not be an authority on that subject; but 
they are pretty thick. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Seriously, let me ask 
this general question: Does not the Sen- 
ator from Washington believe that we 
should and can make savings in the 
President's budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
‘Washington was hopeful, first, that with 
all the discussion by the White House 
itself, complaining, before the fact, that 
we were throwing money around, that 
we were spenders, and all that sort of 
thing; and making a plea—and rightly 
so—for a balanced budget, a better ex- 
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ample could have been set by those who 
make the plea. 

However, the Senator from Washing- 
ton has always taken the position that 
unless there is something which, on its 
face, is very unusual, he would be will- 
ing to go along with the House, as he 
has done on many occasions, in connec- 
tion with what it has allowed the Presi- 
dent. Sometimes I do not think he 
should have some of the things he has 
requested, but he is the President. Some 
Presidents would not ask for such things, 
but if that is what he thinks he wants, 
I am inclined to go along. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator’s 
slogan, “Give the President Everything 
He Asks For’’? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; not every- 
thing. But I believe the American peo- 
ple should know that, in the items listed 
for White House expenditures, all ex- 
penditures should be listed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
will accept the amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer, providing that in the future 
all expenditures for items now charged 
to other departments, but used by the 
President, shall be stated by the Pres- 
ident? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I have not yet been 
able to get this information from the 
Bureau of the Budget. It has erected a 
curtain—I will not call it an iron cur- 
tain, a bamboo curtain, or an Executive 
privilege curtain, because Executive priv- 
ilege has not yet been invoked; but I will 
call it a comity curtain—and evasion by 
delay and circumlocution. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Bureau of the 
Budget should be the first to give those 
figures. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. And if it does not 
give the figures, it creates in the minds 
of the public the idea that there is some- 
thing wrong. Is not that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Bureau of 
the Budget will reverse its policy. I find, 
from the letter just delivered to me, that 
it hopes that by the end of this week 
there will be a complete listing. So let 
us hope that reform really penetrates the 
Bureau of the Budget, and that it will 
give us the truth. 

The Senator from Washington made 
the very interesting point that if one 
asks others to economize, he should set 
a good example. The Senator will re- 
member the writings of Confucius, who 
was a wise Prime Minister as well as a 
Chinese philosopher. Confucius said 
that the most important thing an exec- 
utive can do is to set a good example. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That has always 
been a good rule to follow. It has been 
said, I suppose, by many people. But 
particularly when one protests so loudly, 
as in this particular case, before any- 
thing happens, that everyone up here is 
throwing money away 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The President has 
charged and is charging that we are 
wild spenders—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. He should set a 
good example. The extra men in the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the President, 
Se the people who are going to hold the 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The 61 supermen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. A better ex- 
ample could have been set. 3 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from Washington will not yield the floor 
immediately, because I should like to 
ask him one or two more questions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thought the Sen- 
ator had completed his interrogation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. The question I 
should like to address to him is this: 
Does the Senator remember not only the 
saying of Confucius but also the popular 
aphorism in this country to this effect: 
“What you do speaks so loudly that I 
cannot hear what you say“? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Washington think that this saying 
has some connection with the budget of 
the President and his comments about 
the budget with respect to other Gov- 
ernment services? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not only that, but 
to the budget itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The Adminis- 
tration preaches economy and yet it fills 
its ranks with highly paid people. They 
promote each other. Is that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They not only pro- 
mote each other, but I remember that 
the whole State Department and the 
whole Army had been housed in one 
building across the street from the 
White House. That is within my own 
political lifetime. Now it is all filled 
up with the Executive Offices of the 
President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, neither 
the Senator from Washington nor the 
Senator from Illinois is planning to re- 
turn to the days of Grover Cleveland. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Who had one Secre- 
tary and who used to answer the tele- 
phone himself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But we do say that 
the office of the President should be con- 
ducted with economy and efficiency and 
relative simplicity. Is that not true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Relative simplicity 
will set an example in these times, and 
tend toward balancing the budget, and 
at least it would be helpful to get what 
is called a sound dollar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Washington has been do- 
ing, and I congratulate the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the amendment 
which he has prepared. The Senator 
from Illinois has a similar amendment 
he will propose if the opportunity offers. 
He will offer amendments which will 
save $675,000 from the Office of the 
President, from the estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget and from special 
projects—that mysterious bourne, into 
which no one ever penetrates and from 
which no dollar e’er returns. 

It may be that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin has pri- 
ority. However, first I believe we should 
let our long-suffering friends on the 
other side respond. Then I shall ask 
for the floor in my own right to move 
a cut in the President’s budget. 

First I believe the Senator from Colo- 
rado has been heating up for some time. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Anyone listening to 
this debate for the last hour certainly 
would be long-suffering. 

Mr. DIRKSEN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, since there is 
no reply from the other side, I claim the 
floor in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 
the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not quarrel with 
the motives of anyone who explores this 
sort of thing. I believe, however, that 
the whole story should be told. I know 
that such remarks as have been made 
create a great reader interest. We will 
find them on the front pages of the 
newspapers. It is so easy to get a line 
on Camp David. But the whole story 
is that Camp David used to be Camp 
Shangri-La, and was acquired under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Let us get the 
whole story. Let us get the whole pic- 
ture. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I stated that. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Washington has set that forth; yes: 
However, I want to be sure that it is 
properly emphasized. It is easy to at- 
tack these increases without drawing the 
proper deductions. For example, there 
is the transfer of employees to the execu- 
tive payroll and setting forth any kind 
of figures. But the fact is—and I will 
stand on it—that there are 100 fewer 
persons now on the White House execu- 
tive roll than there were on the 30th of 
June 1952. If anyone wishes to have 
that established, we will establish it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I challenge it and I 
have already placed the correct figures 
in the record. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I will establish it in 
due course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say that the 
figures prepared by the budget are in- 
correct. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Colorado either has or will put certain 
figures in the Recorp. It is so easy to 
argue as to what the appropriations 
show. However, what is the whole story 
when we begin to take all the figures 
from the Library of Congress? 

There is another possible reason why 
White House office appropriations and per- 
sonnel have increased substantially since 
1938. Although we are unable to document 
it, veteran Bureau of the Budget employees 
state that until 1947 the White House 


secured a large proportion of its staff by 
detail from other agencies. 


That statement appears at page 138 of 
the House hearings, and was prepared by 
the Library of Congress. 

I want the whole story told about how 
these things came about. There has 
been an increase in the money appro- 
priated for every benefit that is voted, 
and for everyone on the payroll of the 
Government. The White House staff 
gets these fringe benefits. Let us not 
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forget that the country has grown, that 
the chores have grown, and that, as a 
consequence, the costs have increased. 
If we are going to compare them, let us 
compare them paragraph by paragraph. 

I shall not weary the Senate at this 
late hour. However there are a few 
things that must be put in the Recorp. 
We are dealing with aircraft. I ask 
unanimous consent that all of the fine 
print on page 142 of the House hearings 
be included in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The only aircraft assigned for White House 
usage is one USAF C-121E Super-Constella- 
tion (the Columbine). However, it is not 
used exclusively by the President but has 
been used on occasion for the travel of the 
Secretary of State and high foreign digni- 
tarles during official visits to the United 
States. 

The flight crew of the C-121-E assigned to 
the White House consists of three officers, 
two warrant officers, four airmen. There are 
8 airmen assigned as security guards and 11 
airmen assigned as maintenance crew. Total 
operating cost for the Columbine is $198 per 
flying hour. This is a direct operating cost 
and includes petroleum and its products, 
$88.67; crew, temporary duty, $4.50; and base 
pay for flight crew, $104.83. 

The total flying hours logged for C-121-E 
(Columbine) for fiscal year 1958 was 412 
hours. The total direct operating cost is 
therefore $81,576. This does not include the 
pay of the 8 guards or 11 maintenance men, 

In addition to the Columbine, the Presi- 
dent over a brief period used a two-engine 
Aero-Commander plane for short-range, 
limited-facility use. This plane was sup- 
plied from the special air missions group of 
the Air Force, 

The President for the past 6 years has 
always had one large plane assigned to him 
and access to smaller planes as needed. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I now allude to the 
first paragraph of the statement: 
The only aircraft assigned for White House 


usage is one USAF C-121E Super-Constella- 
tion (the Columbine). 


When it comes to others, and when 
they need some for dignitaries who are 
visiting, the White House can get them, 
but the Columbine—just as in the case 
of the Independence of President Tru- 
man—is the only plane exclusively as- 
signed to the President. 

The second thing I wish to put in the 
Recorp is with respect to the jet planes 
to which reference has been made. I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum in small print on page 143 of the 
House hearings be inserted in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No planes are being acquired for the exclu- 
sive use of the President or the White House, 
as is the Columbine. 

There are three jet transports now on order 
by the U.S. Air Force for assignment to its 
Special Air Missions Group. These airplanes 
are the military versions of the Boeing 707 
and have been designated VC-137-A. The 
aircraft were not ordered for any one indi- 
vidual or special group, They will take their 
place in the SAM fleet as replacements for 
Lockheed Constellation-type aircraft. 

The Air Force provided in the fiscal year 
1958 program for three VC-137 jet transports 
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at $4.7 million flyaway cost each for a total 
flyaway cost of $14.1 million. Direct oper- 
ating cost is estimated at $270.86 per flying 
hour. This figure includes POL $223.06, crew 
TDY $4, base pay of flight crew $43.80. 

The SAM mission is to provide expeditious 
air transportation for high ranking U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials conducting official business 
throughout the world. Invited foreign dig- 
nitarles and heads of state are also provided 
SAM service while in guest status. In the 
past, SAM planes have carried the President, 
the Vice President, visiting dignitaries, the 
Secretary of State, Cabinet officers and their 
deputies, Members of Congress, and officials 
of the Department of Defense. 

There are no helicopters specifically as- 
signed to the President. When he requires 
helicopter transportation, it is requested 
from Army and Marine units in the local 
area. The Marine helicopter squadron is at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico; the 
Army unit is at Davison Army Airfield at 
Fort Belvoir. These units are stationed in 
the aren for other missions and perform the 
small additional task of making occasional 
flights for the President. The type of heli- 
copter which the President uses is the Si- 
korsky S-58 which is known as the HUS-1 
by the Marines, and H-34 by the Army. Op- 
erating costs for these helicopters, including 
fuel, crewing, maintenance, and depreciation, 
are $350 per hour. Since the President's first 
flight in these helicopters (September 7, 
1957), he has accumulated 21 hours, which 
would be a total cost of $7,350. (This is ex- 
clusive of the cost of operating the helicop- 
ters which the President used during his 
campaign trip in October 1958, which were 
paid for by the Republican National Com- 
mittee.) 

In addition to the occasional flights which 
he makes, there are two helicopters on 
standby to relocate the President and his 
family in case of a civil defense alert direct- 
ing the evacuation of Washington. These 
helicopters are supplied on a rotating basis 
from the Marine and Army units mentioned 
above. Since these helicopters are flown on 
training missions during such duty, pro- 
vided they remain within a short distance 
of the White House, this duty does not mate- 
rially interfere with their military mission. 

The President did on one occasion fly in 
an Air Force Bell H-13J during Operation 
Alert 1957. He made two flights, one on the 
12th and one on the 15th of July, for a total 
of 2 hours and 5 minutes flight time at a cost 
of about $252. These helicopters were pro- 
cured by the 1254th Air Transport Group at 
Washington National Airport for use by high 
Government officials. They were found to 
be too small for carrying the party that 
normally accompanies the President and, 
therefore, have not so been used since, al- 
though we understand they are still in use 
by the 1254th Air Transport Group. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I should now like to 
read some of that language: 

No planes are being acquired for the ex- 
clusive use of the President or the White 
House, as is the Columbine, 


Senators may wonder about the jets. 
They are replacements for the Lockheed 
Constellation type aircraft, and they be- 
long to the so-called special air mission, 
for the dignitaries, and generals, and, I 
suppose, Senators and Representatives 
can also use them. Let us put all this 
in proper context, and not say that these 
planes are exclusively assigned to the 
President of the United States, because 
that is not true. 

There is a certain mendacity about it 
if anyone tries to pin that on the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Presi- 
dent is a man without guile, trying to do 
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his job as best he can. It is an amazing 
political exploration to demean him in 
this way. The British Queen is not de- 
meaned in any such manner. The 
Britannia will sail the seas, There would 
not be a Canadian, there would not be 
an Englishman raising his voice to talk 
about how much money the British sov- 
ereign spends, Yet here in the greatest 
country on earth, the richest country, we 
cavil about a few helicopters and about 
a few automobiles and about a few motor 
launches and about a few gardeners at 
the White House. God save the mark. 
How petty can we get? How mincing 
can we get? 

We demean the President of the 
United States. That is a fine way to 
build up our country abroad. Those 
are the things which can make the head- 
lines in East Germany or in the Orient: 
“Senators Attack the President.” 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin wants to tell the President 
now how to reorder his office. That is 
the purport of his amendment which is 
pending. He wants to tie the President's 
hands. He wants to tell him whom he 
can hire and whom he cannot hire. 

Congress amended the law with re- 
spect to the executive branch in 1956. 
The President can have eight assistants 
or other staff personnel. Now the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin wants to reduce 
the number. I do not know whether 
that is a confession that the assistants 
have done effective work, or whether it is 
a reflection upon the gullibility of the 
Senate. Whatever it is, it is amazing 
that it should be done. 

The House does not dictate to the 
Senate whom we shall have. The Senate 
does not dictate to the House whom the 
House shall have. The President does 
not dictate to us. 

Nobody quarrels with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin when he puts 
75 persons on his payroll. If Senators 
think I am kidding about that 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In a moment. If 
Senators think I am “kidding,” here is 
the report. i 

I am talking about the Proxmire 
amendment, which would tell the Presi- 
dent whom he can have on his staff, 
whether he can have a deputy assistant 
to the President, or whether he can have 
liaison officers. How can their duties 
be defined? 

I do not tell the Senator from Wis- 
consin whether he can have 75 persons 
on his staff. But there it is, printed in 
the Secretary’s report.. He can have as 
many as he likes. But I do not think 
he ought to come before the Senate and 
seek to impose a crippling amendment 
on the President of the United States 
simply because he thinks that the liaison 
agents, like former Representative Jack 
Anderson, of California, may have been 
a little too effective. That is a fine in- 
trusion, is it not, upon the Chief Execu- 
tive? 

I shall not continue; I simply wanted 
to put this matter in proper context. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois has said that I have 75 persons 
on my staff. Idonot. The fact is that 
when this publication was issued, or 
during the period to which it refers, at 
one time or another—never at the same 
time—75 different persons had worked 
in my office. My maximum size staff was 
far less. But I should like to tell the 
Senator from Illinois why I had as many 
as I had. I have explained it to the 
people of Wisconsin; I have explained it 
to the press. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not have to have 
an explanation by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois asked for it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not care about 
the explanation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois raised the point. I should like 
to answer it. First, I voluntarily pub- 
lished the full payroll—the amount paid 
to everyone on my staff. Only a very 
small number of Senators have done this. 
Instead of relying on full-time workers, a 
number of people who worked for me 
worked only one-fourth, one-quarter 
time. In the case of many wao worked 
for me it was like having one-fourth of 
a person in my office. 

I hired people to work 10 hours a week. 
They were largely graduate students at 
Georgetown. University, or American 
University. They were competent young 
persons. I was delighted to have the 
opportunity to help them earn enough 
money to earn their degrees, They did 
excellent work. 

I insisted on keeping track of every bit 
of work they did. We had an account- 
ing system in our office, so we knew ex- 


actly who came in and when all the work 


was accomplished. We had a unit work 
system. It worked very well. 

At present, however, I have, probably, 
fewer persons on my staff than the junior 
Senator from Illinois has on his. 

The junior Senator from Illinois seems 
enraged—unhappy, at least—because I 
have pointed out that since President 
Eisenhower took office he has increased 
his lobbying staff from one or two per- 
sons, which, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, was the largest number Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or President Truman 
ever had, to seven persons, whose job it is 
to influence Congress, to tell Congress 
what to do, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and in violation of the Criminal 
Code. There is no question at all, in my 
judgment, or I think in the judgment of 
any objective observer, that this consti- 
tutes an effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent to impose his will upon Congress, in 
violation, as I say, of the laws of this 
country and the Constitution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When we talk about 
increases in other areas, perhaps we 
should become a little introspective and 
look at ourselves. Since 1954, the legis- 
lative appropriation has jumped from 
$49 million to $120 million. I do not 
have the exact amount. There has been 
an addition of some 1,200 or 1,300 em- 
ployees on Capitol Hill since 1954. That 
is testimony to the fact that the country 
is growing and that the business of Con- 
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gress is growing. I am always glad to 
vote money for the legislative branch. 

But, in the same proportion, the busi- 
ness of the President grows, too. Let us 
be fair. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wanted to 
place this in perspective, as the Senator 
from Illinois has suggested. The com- 
mittee allowed the full amount to the 
President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. The 
Senator from Washington is a very ap- 
preciative person. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator from Illinois would not want the 
Recorp to show that no matter what we 
allow the President or what the British 
Parliament allows the Queen, there is 
much discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment about what the Queen spends. 
Nevertheless, they allow her sufficient 
money. 

What Congress allows the President is 
our concern. I think we have allowed 
him sufficient money. The junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois has served with me on 
the Committee on Appropriations, as has 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. I do not 
thing the Senator from Illinois wants to 
suggest that the American people are 
not supposed to know what the money 
is being spent for and why it is being 
spent, and perhaps express an opinion 
as to whether it is too little, or too much. 
That is all that is being done today. I 
do not know of any amendments to re- 
duce the amount proposed to be ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The President has not 
complained. He is trying to organize his 
staff. Now the Senator from Wisconsin 
is trying to tell him whom he may have 
on his staff. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the Senator 
from Wisconsin is merely saying that he 
thinks the President has too many per- 
sons on his staff. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is not what he 
said. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are many 
persons who have the same opinion, I 
must say. Ferhaps I do not share the 
opinion, but the Senator from Wisconsin 
surely has the right to say that. He 
represents some of the people who are 
paying the bill. 

I think we have a right to discuss the 
matter. I hope there will be no sugges- 
tion that we should not discuss it; that 
we should say, as may be said to the 
Queen of England, “Whatever you want, 
go ahead.” I think we would be derelict 
in our duty if we did that. I wanted to 
place the matter in perspective to that 
extent. We have provided for the Presi- 
dent a pretty good amount. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us see whether 
the Senator from Wisconsin is going t 
tell the President whom he can have on 
his staff. Here is what his amendment 
provides. It strikes out the figure “$2,- 
221,000” and substitutes in lieu thereof 
“$2,136,000.” That is quite a substantial 
reduction. 

Then comes the limitation: 

No part of the appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the payment of compensation to 
(1) any person occupying the position of 
assistant to the deputy assistant to the 
President— 
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That means that none of the moncy 
can be used for that purpose— 


(2) Any person occupying the position of 
staff assistant to the President. 


The statute gives the President the 
authority to have eight staff assistants. 
Look at the statute. Then: 


(3) Not more than four administrative as- 
sistants to the President. 


Is that telling the President whom he 
can hire? If it is not, I have never seen 
the English language. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, it is not. 
the minority leader knows it is not. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. DOUGLAS, and Mr. 
FREAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think no one can dis- 
agree with the fact that not only Con- 
gress but also the public has a right to 
know how and where the money is spent. 
But I object, and object vigorously, to 
the context in which the questions were 
asked particularly to the innuendos 
which were cast and to the way in which 
they were made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has he yielded for a 
speech? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I will ask the junior 
Senator from Illinois a question. Is it 
not a fact that during the last 2 hours 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] usurped the floor and made 
speeches lasting for 15 or 20 minutes, 
while he was attempting to utilize the 
floor under the guise of the question 
rule? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will amend that by 
striking out the word “usurp”; but I will 
say that the rest is correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is not the Senator from 
Ilinois aware that in the legislative 
branch of the Government the number 
of employees—those of Congress—in- 
creased from 5,480, in 1953, to 6,561, as 
of the present time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, As a matter of fact, 
tae, namber has increased more than 

at. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Under the obligational 
authority of Congress, is it not a fact 
that the number of employees of the 
Architect of the Capitol increased from 
1,042 to 1,225? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think that is what 
the records show. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator from 
Illinois permit me to request unanimous 
consent to have the table to which I have 
been referring printed at this point in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I so re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BARTLETT in the chair). 
tion? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


And 


(Mr. 
Is there objec- 
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Legislative branch 
FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (AS REPORTED TO THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION) 


June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | Dee. 31, 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1958 
CONG TORE ea obese ne newtanenocene (9 5, 480 5,629 6, 277 6, 554 6, 788 6, 561 
Architect of the Capitol 1, 042 1,034 1, 097 1, 088 1,152 1, 225 
F ©) 6, 522 6, 683 7, 374 7, 642 7, 940 7, 786 

NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 
{In thousands] 

Actual Actual Actual | Actual | Actual | Actual Estimate] Estimate 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Congress. $39, 802 $59,883 | $60,924 | $64,094] $70,026 $72,535 
Architect of the Capitol 4. 321 114,947 6, 252 9, 796 14, 300 6,623 
Toth EN eee 44,123 | 44, 697 | 84,054 | 174,830 | 67, 176 73,890 | 84,326] 79 158 


EXPENDITURES 


Con; ---| $36,956 | $37,618 | $2,719 | $53,338 | $56,356 | $60,786 | $61,000 $61, 850 
Architect of the Capitol. - eaves 9, 680 6, 279 6, 776 11,378 21, 231 16, 465 30, 512 61, 300 
i 46, 636 43, 897 49, 495 64, 713 77, 587 77, 251 91,512 123, 159 


No reports of civilian employment by the Congress were made to the Civil Service Commission prior to March 
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54. 
Fot available. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Illinois aware that the 
compensation of the President of the 
United States is now the same as it was 
in 1952? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So the compensation 
received by the President is no more or 
no less than it was at that time. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask the Senator from 
Illinois whether the appropriations for 
the White House Office in 1952 were 
$1,883,615, as opposed to $2,221,000 for 
the fiscal year 1960. Is the Senator from 
Illinois aware of that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is the Senator from II- 
linois also aware that the total number 
of persons employed in the White House 
Office in 1952 was 261, and the estimated 
number for the fiscal year 1960 is 272? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is the Senator from II- 
linois also aware that the total number 
of employees in the White House, disre- 


garding the employees for civil defense 
activities, who have been put there, was 
1,504 in 1952 and is estimated to be 1,404 
in 1960? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and I so indi- 
cated. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator from 
Illinois yield, to permit me to request 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a memorandum 
on the White House and Executive Of- 
fice personnel as of 1952, as compared 
with the estimated personnel in 1960? 
The table shows that when the figures 
are adjusted to omit the employees of 
the Office of Civil Defense and Mobiliza- 
tion, the total cost in 1952 was $11,469,- 
265, as compared with an estimated total 
for 1960 of $14,595,500. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I think that is 
disclosed by the evidence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


White House and Executive Office personnel, 1952 and 1960 


Compensation of the President 
White House Office_......--...-. 


White House Police 
Bureau of the Budget 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
Emergency Fund for the Preside 
National Security Council 

National Security Resources Board 
Office of Defense Mobiltzation 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Special projects 


ire Advisory Committee on Government Organiza- 


1952 1960 (estimated) 


Appropri- 
ations 


Number of 
positions 


Number of 
positions 


Appropri- 


1 For purposes of comparability, excludes reappropriation of $4,580,100. 


2 Represents average number 
3 Reflects incorporation of Operations Coordinating 


group, out of departmental budgets. 


of personnel on a full-year 


basis; number of positions not available, 
oard, heretofore financed, as an interdepartmental committee 


4 It is estimated that 235 positions and $2,285,000, the amount of the 1959 Office of Defense Mobilization appropria- 
tion, are applied to functions of the former Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Ilinois 
another question: On page 129 of the 
House committee hearings, we find, with 
respect to the Barbara Ann: 

In place of the Williamsburg, President 
Eisenhower has the use of two naval vessels, 
the Barbara Ann and the Susie E, named 
after two of his granddaughters. 


Does the Senator from Illinois find in 
the hearings anything to indicate that 
the former President of the United States 
had ever used the same vessels? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The records show 
that those vessels were acquired either 
in 1946 or before then. One was used 
by the Secret Service, to accompany the 
Williamsburg; and the other was used 
by the President’s family. So they were 
acquired long before this administration 
came into office. 

Mr, ALLOTT. As a matter of fact, 
they were then called the Eleanor and 
the Margie, were they not? 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. They were acquired in 
1945. 

Was the Senator from Illinois present 
when the Williamsburg used to cruise up 
and down the Potomac River, with the 
President aboard? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was never aboard 
that vessel. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I mean, was the Sena- 
tor from Illinois ever in Washington at 
that time, and did he ever see that vessel? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have seen the 
Williamsburg on Chesapeake Bay. I do 
not recall seeing it on the Potomac 
River. The records show that in 1952 
the Williamsburg had an active crew of 
8 officers and 110 enlisted men. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That vessel was de- 
commissioned by President Eisenhower, 
was it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, in 1953. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And it is now a part 
of the naval forces at New London, 
Conn., is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Either that, or it is 
put into mothballs—either one or the 
other. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
I shall postpone my further questions 
until I see what develops. The Senator 
from Illinois has had the floor, and I 
have not had it. I shall wait until I can 
speak in my own time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
my colleague not to leave the Chamber 
until I make a statement, please. 

My colleague from Illinois made what 
I am sure was an inadvertent error, 
which is pardonable, when he stated that 
the material from which he quoted on 
page 138 was prepared by the Library of 
Congress. It is so designated in the 
House committee hearings, but that is a 
typographical error. The report of the 
Library of Congress begins on page 127 
and continues through the top of page 
138. The Bureau of the Budget then pre- 
pared its reply, which runs from page 138 
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to page 141 and certain following para- 
graphs; and the junior Senator from 
Illinois, in perfectly good faith, has been 
quoting from that reply. But, by a typo- 
graphical error—we have checked on 
this—this second statement was pre- 
pared, not by the Library of Congress, 
but by the Bureau of the Budget; and it 
really constitutes a reply by the Bureau 
of the Budget to the initial statement 
made by the Library of Congress. 

As I tried to make clear during the 
colloquy, a very grave statistical error 
was made by deducting from the 1960 
appropriation figures the appropriations 
for the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization—a deduction of $84,685,000 
and of 1,533 positions—but retaining in 
the figures for 1952 the expenditures for 
the National Security Resources Board 
and for the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion—which amounted, respectively, to 
$1,627,000, and $1,711,250, or a total of 
$3,338,250. 

But it is more appropriate to consider 
a comparison of the personnel. When 
we add the 1952 figures for the National 
Security Resources Board, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization— 
amounting, respectively, to 135, 199, and 
1,175—or a total of 1,509—we find that 
figure is the equivalent of the 1,768, 
which is the number of the personnel 
for 1960 in comparable positions; and 
we find that these figures indicate a net 
increase of 262 during this period. 

I may say also that there has been a 
great increase in the White House staff; 
and, of course, the new monstrosity—the 
“Special projects” item—was created. It 
did not exist prior to 1956; but in that 
year it was given an appropriation of 
$1,250,000, which since then has been 
increased to $1,500,000. Yet this is one 
of the reasons why there has been some 
confusion on the part of my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, let me say that I was a 
little startled at the statement by my 
colleague from Illinois that we should 
not scrutinize the expenditures of the 
President, and that, somehow, it would 
be unpatriotic to do so; and—perhaps 
in view of the approaching visit of the 
Queen of England—he suggested that 
since the British Parliament does not 
inquire into the expenditures of the 
Queen of England, it was, somehow, un- 
patriotic for us to inquire into the ex- 
penditures of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I had not been aware 
that we had crowned the Queen of Eng- 
land in this country or that we were 
attributing to the President of the 
United States the same monarchial 
splendor which has been provided for 
the Queen of England. 

Even though our imaginations may be 
touched by the coming of this beautiful 
young lady, I do not think we wish to 
transform this country from a republic 
into a monarchy. I had not thought 
Illinois had ceased to be a Republican 
and had become a monarchist. In a 
democracy we have the right to scruti- 
nize expenditures of all groups, includ- 
ing our own. Iam not in favor of put- 
ting a crown on the head of the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. We settled 
that long ago and I at least do not want 
to return to any condition resembling it. 

The senior Senator from Illinois feels 
he is privileged to speak on this subject, 
because those of us who were here from 
1949 through 1952 will remember that 
very often the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois took the floor and proposed cuts 
in the Truman budgets. He was not 
censured for those efforts by the leaders 
of his party. No one ever said that the 
President was sacrosanct, that his 
budget should not be questioned. I admit 
that the senior Senator from Illinois was 
frequently voted down, but the charge 
was never made that in trying to bring 
about economy he was helping the East 
Germans or the Chinese or other groups. 
In fact, as the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois used to make these attempts for 
economy, he would notice broad smiles of 
approval, at times coming quite openly, 
from the other side of the aisle. They 
seemed to enjoy it so long as the whip- 
lash was being laid on a Democratic 
President. They not only enjoyed 
others laying the whiplash on a Demo- 
cratic President, but, in unmerciful 
fashion, they would attack the Demo- 
cratic Presidents, Harry Truman and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

I heard the most vitriolic statements 
made about them and the most vicious 
comments about the personal expendi- 
tures and personal habits of those 
Presidents. 

But now, suddenly, we cannot ask a 
question about who pays the bill for all 
this luxury, we cannot even ask a ques- 
tion as to these little naval vessels. We 
cannot ask a question about the bubble- 
top Lincoln, or the three jet airplanes 
that cost $4.7 million apiece, or the 
Super-Constellations, or the two shorter 
range airplanes, or the special golf car. 
As for mentioning the helicopter, that 
is outside the ball park completely. 

Our friends across the aisle seem to 
have a double standard of ethics. It is 
all right to pan Democratic Presidents in 
the severest of terms, but it is almost 
treason to inquire what a Republican 
President is spending in the way of 
money and what the taxpayers are pay- 
ing. I am not attacking the President. 
Iam merely criticizing his expenditures, 
Every American citizen has that right. 

We should consider the taxpayers pri- 
marily. They are the ones who foot the 
bill. We should at least find out what 
is being spent for the operation of the 
White House, and introduce reasonable 
economies there, if possible. 

Senators may remember that some 
weeks ago the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois questioned the expenditures of the 
Senate itself. He questioned spending 
$4 million to extend a subway which 
runs nowhere, and which was probably 
built through an architectural error, not 
knowing that the plans for an under- 
ground garage had been changed. 

The Senator from Illinois was critical 
of the action of Congress. He did not 
make himself too popular with his col- 
leagues by doing that, but he was try- 
ing to save $4 million for the taxpayers. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Illinois were very critical 
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about putting carpets at a cost of $150,- 
000, on rubber tiled floors which had al- 
ready cost $100,000. Then when the 
, carpets were put on the floors, it was dis- 
covered the doors could not be closed, 
| because the doors had been designed for 
use with rubber tiled floors, so the doors 
had to be altered and cut down. 

Those events reminded me of the 
Peterkin family, which was always 
getting into trouble, and they would 
have to call on the lady from Philadel- 
phia to bail them out. One morning 
the Peterkin family made coffee. By 
mistake, they put salt in the coffee in- 
stead of sugar. Then they tried to 
sweeten the coffee by pouring in sugar. 
They made the coffee too sweet, so they 
poured in more salt. That made the 
coffee too salty. Then they poured 
more sugar in the coffee. That made 
it too sweet. Finally they called the lady 
from Philadelphia to help them. She 
said, “Throw it all out, and make a new 
batch.” 

That is all the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Wisconsin were 
trying to do about the carpet over tile 
floors. 

So I think the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the Senator from Illinois 
have a record of opposing waste—waste 
wherever it occurs, whether it be waste 
in Congress, or waste in the Executive 
offices. I maintain we have a right to 
inquire into waste in the Presidential 
office. That is what we are doing. 

Here is an Executive office which had 
9 supergrade positions in 1952, and 
which now has 20 supergrade positions. 
We have a Budget Bureau which had 14 
supergrade positions in 1952, and which 
has 41 now. The President has 61 
supergrade employees. 

I admit—I not only admit, but as- 
sert—that probably President Eisen- 
hower needs more help than President 
Truman did. President Truman worked 
hard at his job, and, working hard at 
the job, he needed only nine supergrade 
assistants. I would not expect the pres- 
ent Chief Executive to be cut back to 
nine supergrade assistants. That would 
be too rigid. 

The Budget Bureau under President 
Truman was an efficient organization. 
I know the Bureau has its difficulties. 
I would not expect to cut it back to 14 
supergrades, but if the Senator from II- 
linois has the opportunity, he is going to 
move to reduce the number of super- 
grade positions in the Office of the 
President by 5—which is, interestingly 
enough, the very number the Senator 
from Wisconsin, without consultation 
with me, arrived at. I am going to move 
to reduce the number of supergrade po- 
= in the Bureau of the Budget 

y 10. 

This will save at least $15,000 a job. 
In addition, there is at least a $5,000 
secretary. In my judgment, there is 
also probably a secretary for a secre- 
tary, but we will not count that. It 
will save $20,000 a job, at a minimum, 
say, of 15 jobs, or a saving of $300,000. 

Then the Senator from Illinois is 
going to move, if he has an opportu- 
nity, to take $375,000 out of the mys- 
terious slusk fund called “special proj- 
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ects,” which has sprung up and grown 
like a yupas tree to $142 million. 

The Senator from Illinois is going to 
propose total savings of $675,000. In 
addition, he is going to ask that in the 
future we may know how much the air- 
planes and helicopters and naval vessels 
and chauffeurs and personal waiters and 
servants detached from the military cost, 
and to whom they are charged. 

Senators on the other side of the aisle 
may work themselves into a lather and 
say we should not question the expendi- 
tures of the President, but I think we 
should remember the taxpayers, we 
should remember the farmer who gets 
up early in the morning and works 
through the day, who has a low income, 
but has to pay taxes to support activi- 
ties of this kind; we should remember 
the wage earner who works at his job 
40 hours a week and pays 20 percent or 
more of his income in taxes, and the 
small businessman, already facing ex- 
tinction, who pays heavy taxes to sup- 
port all these activities. 

We should consider these men and 
women. We should realize that the pub- 
lic purse is not without limits; that pri- 
vate resources are limited; that we should 
introduce efficiency and economy in 
government service; and that not even 
the White House or the Congress is 
exempt from this requirement. 

Let us help the President to practice 
what he preaches. If, beguiled by those 
around him, he departs from the sim- 
plicity which should be characteristic of 
a chief executive in a democracy, and if 
he should want to imitate the regal habits 
of monarchy, let us save him from that 
temptation. Let us return to democratic 
simplicity and thus help the President 
to set a good example for the American 
people, for by doing so we are really 
assisting him in fulfilling what I still be- 
lieve to be the desire of his heart. 

Mr. President, I had a long speech pre- 
pared on this subject, but I am not going 
to deliver it. I think the Senator from 
Colorado said he wants to reply. We 
will see what the parliamentary situa- 
tion is. 

I have some amendments I should like 
to offer. I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin has priority, however. If the 
Senator’s amendment is rejected—and I 
intend to vote for it—I shall then offer 
the other amendments, which will bring 
about savings totaling $600,000, without 
specifying the positions involved, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
take only 1 minute. I want the RECORD 
to show that under no circumstances 
shall I ever, or have I ever, undertaken 
to favor a concealment of or wrong dis- 
closure of the truth. I have served on 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and of the Senate for nearly 18 
years. I have dedicated myself in all 
that time to bringing out the truth, as 
I saw it. 

What I object to, Mr. President, is the 
statement of a partial truth or a half- 
truth. I want the whole business laid 
out where all can see and come to their 
own conclusions. 

The only way I can express the idea, 
in a half minute, is to relate a story 
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which I told on this floor some time ago, 
about the watchman at a crossing 
where an accident took place at night. 
The watchman was put on the witness 
stand, counsel qualified him, and asked 
him questions. Counsel asked, “Were 
you on duty at the crossing?” The man 
said, “I was.” Counsel asked, “Was it 
The man said, “It was dark.” 
Counsel asked, “Did you have your 
lantern?” The man said, “I had my 
lantern.” Counsel asked, “Did you 
wave your lantern?” The man said, “I 
waved my lantern.” The company ob- 
tained a judgment, and as counsel and 
the flagman went out, the flagman 
looked at counsel and said, “By golly, 
Iam glad he did not ask me whether the 
lantern was lit.” 

Let us know whether the lantern is 
lit and what is the whole story. 

Mr. President, I intend always to as- 
sert the need for economy with all the 
vigor at my command. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
I understand the situation, my amend- 
ment is the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This amendment 
would have some $84,000. It would re- 
duce the number of lobbyists on the 
White House staff back to the maximum 
level the country ever had under any 
previous President. I ask that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
reluctantly rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin. 

The Office of the Presidency is the 
mightiest office in the world. It is oc- 
cupied sometimes by a Democrat and 
Sometimes by a Republican, but the 
Office of the Presidency must not and 
should not be diminished. Its flexibility 
and its responsibility to the Government 
I do not believe should be diminished 
by amendments, hastily added to a bill 
on the floor, designed to restrict the 
freedom of the President in organizing 
his office as he sees fit. 

Even Members of Congress are not 
told what money they shall spend for 
an administrative assistant, for a private 
secretary, for a press secretary or for a 
research assistant. Consequently when 
we thus invade the separation of powers 
principle to try to act as a nagging 
nurse in regard to the wide discretion 
in the Office of the Presidency, with its 
tremendous responsibilities, we are not 
acting properly. The President must be 
given latitude, so I must reluctantly op- 
pose the amendment offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin. 

Likewise, I shall oppose the amend- 
ments to be offered by my distinguished 
friend from Illinois, except the last one. 
I feel that the President takes the re- 
sponsibility for the expenditures which 
he and his staff require in the adminis- 
tration of the Executive Office. These 
expenditures are well known, and should 
be well known. Perhaps the revelation 
of them on the floor of the Senate serves 
a good purpose. But I do not believe it 
adds to the concept of an independent 
executive working with an independent 
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legislative and an independent judiciary 
for us to put careless or unimportant 
restrictions upon the Chief Executive of 
this Nation, who has many duties. 

I agree with point 4 of the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Mi- 
nois. I think the identification of the 
services and facilities required to be in- 
cluded in a statement of expenditures of 
the Executive Office of the President is 
legislation in the right direction. 

Certainly I object, and I have hereto- 
fore objected on this floor, to the pur- 
chase of three jet planes for the use of 
the President, the distinguished mem- 
bers of his executive family, the Cabinet 
officers, and perhaps high-ranking mili- 
tary officers. This was an expenditure 
I raised my voice against long and loud, 
and I do not yet approve it. 

I do not go along with my distin- 
guished friend, the minority leader, in 
the intimation that these planes—and 
particularly these three planes—are not 
for the primary use of the President. It 
is all right to say they are not for the ex- 
clusive use of the President. No plane 
was ever built for the exclusive use of 
any one individual. 

So when we determine whether the 
lantern was lit, a description of exclusive 
use is a little bit like an unlighted lamp. 

These planes are for the principal use 
of the President, and the White House 
has consistently defended the item by 
saying the planes will speed the Presi- 
dent from place to place, and the cost 
will not be too excessive, and so on. 

It does us little good to argue at this 
late date about whether one of the planes 
is or is not for the principal use of the 
President of the United States. We do 
not accomplish anything that way. The 
President keeps the old-fashioned 
“Conny” which flies only some 300 miles 
an hour. Then there are two others, 
which were bought primarily for the use 
of the executive officials of the Govern- 
ment. 

I think there should have been a re- 
quest, and there should have been legis- 
lative permission granted, before $15 
million worth of jet planes were pur- 
chased by MATS out of military funds 
for national defense, when the planes are 
tied up with crews ready to go and are 
not assigned to regular duties of airlift or 
anything remotely approaching it. 

Certainly, I think it would be good, in 
the free enterprise system, to buy a plane 
for the President. I would have ap- 
proved that, because the service and se- 
curity of the plane requires mechanical 
perfection, and it should be, rightfully, 
in the hands of the military, for the 
President’s use. 

I think it would be a pretty good ad- 
vertisement for our free enterprise sys- 
tem to charter two other planes, if it 
were necessary to have them, instead 
of buying planes and having them stand- 
ing, rusting away, or becoming weather 
worn. The worst thing in the world for 
an airplane is to have it not flying. 
Then it is in the wrong element, on the 
ground. An airplane must fly in order 
to be a good airplane. 

How easy, how inexpensive, and how 
fine it would be if, when the Vice Presi- 
dent flies to open the trade fair at Mos- 
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cow, he could go in a Pan American 
Super 707, which would be able to fly 
nonstop from the United States to 
Moscow. 

The three planes which the brilliant 
generals bought, perhaps to make an 
impression on some military aides at the 
White House, cannot fly from here to 
Moscow nonstop, although they are 
brandnew planes just being delivered. 
However, Boeing has already delivered 
a Pan American plane which is an im- 
provement on these old models our bril- 
liant military minds bought with the 
MATS money. So we now have three 
obsolete jet planes for the executive de- 
partment—admittedly for the executive 
department—and for a few VIP's. 

The charter could have been effected 
at a fraction of the cost of the plane plus 
depreciation; and, when carrying the 
American flag under a free enterprise 
system, it would have told the Russians 
that Americans can pay their passage 
and fly anywhere in a jet plane. It 
would have been a great example of 
American ingenuity, and of the rights of 
our working people, who can cross the 
ocean for $250 in such planes. But, oh, 
no—we must have executive planes 
owned by the Government. That is the 
same as the Communist system. 

Fortunately our privately owned air- 
lines can and do fly farther and better, 
with more modern equipment. 

So I agree with the last part of the 
distinguished Senator’s amendment. I 
believe that this identification is neces- 
sary to protect the President himself 
and his office against rumors, against 
misinformation as to what services are 
being furnished. Let us have every- 
thing on record, in connection with the 
appropriation bill. However, I do not 
believe it is in keeping with the respon- 
sibility of the legislative branch, in the 
constitutional division of powers which 
has been so long in effect, to restrict the 
powers, responsibilities, and flexibility of 
operation of the President’s own office. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an amendment pending. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] [putting the 
question]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
“noes” appear to have it. 


Mr. President, I ask 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a di- 
vision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is called for. 

On a division, Mr. ProxmirE’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

In any request hereafter submitted for 
appropriations for the maintenance and 
operation of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, there shall be included a statement of 
any services or facilities proposed to be made 
available to the President under other appro- 
priation accounts. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President; I 
make the point of order that this amend- 
ment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire from the chairman of the 
committee whether there is any law of 
this sort at present? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not specifically. 
The amendment is a request for in- 
formation, which I think would not be 
subject to a point of order. If the 
amendment imposed additional duties 
upon the President of the United States, 
it would be subject to a point of order; 
but it involves a request for information. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
am simply asking that the people’s right 
to know be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that if the law does not already carry this 
obligation, this addition to an appropria- 
tion bill would place an additional duty 
on the President, not now provided for 
by law, and therefore would be improper 
in an appropriation bill. It is a positive 
directive to the President to do something 
that he is not now required to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the ruling of the 
Chair, then, that the amendment is out 
of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I am 
very sorry that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts raised the point of order. I be- 
lieve that on mature consideration he 
will conclude that he has made a moral 
mistake. 

We have been seeking to obtain this in- 
formation for some time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In a moment. Let 
me finish, please. 

The Congressional Library tried to ob- 
tain this information, and it was refused 
by the executive department, as will be 
evident from its statement. 

On June 18 I asked for similar infor- 
mation from the Bureau of the Budget: 
I shall insert my letter in the RECORD, 

This afternoon I received a letter from 
the Bureau of the Budget which is in 
no sense responsive. It merely gives 
material which had already been given, 
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and does not deal with the question of 
personnel and services to the President, 
charged to other departments. 

I regard the letter of the Budget Bu- 
reau as evasive. I think the administra- 
tion has made a very bad record in this 
matter. My amendment was designed 
to obtain the information. Of course, 
if the Senator from Massachusetts feels 
that this information should not be 
given to the public, he is privileged to 
make his point of order, and we have 
been put out of commission by a tech- 
nical point. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to the Budget Bureau and their re- 
ply be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. MAURICE STANS, 
Director, the Bureau of the Budget, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stans: I have been reading the 
House hearings on the general Government 
matters appropriation in which are to be 
found several tables concerning personnel, 
functions, and activities of the White House. 

While this is the most extensive treatment 
of this subject which I have seen, there ap- 
pear to be a number of facts which are miss- 
ing and I wonder if your Bureau could pro- 
vide at least one set of facts to me. 

What I am interested in is the number 
of individuals who work at or who are as- 
signed to the White House or to the Presi- 
dent or his Office, who are in fact carried on 
the payroll of some other agency or Depart- 
ment. For example, there are numerous 
military personnel who are assigned as chauf- 
feurs, there are the pilot and crew of the 
President's plane, there are various liaison 
officers from the military establishments as 
well as from other Departments and agen- 
cies, and there are a number of people from 
the State Department and other agencies 
who are assigned to the National Security 
Council and work in the White House. 

Could a full list of these people be pro- 
vided to me? 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully, 


JUNE 18, 1959. 


Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 


— 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1959. 
Hon. Paul. H. Dovctas, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Dovctas: I have looked 
into the matter of the number of individuals 
who work at or who are assigned to the 
White House or to the President or his office 
who are in fact carried on the payroll of 
some other agency or department, which you 
requested in your letter of June 18. 

While we have some of the information 
which you are requesting, as in the case of 
the Treasury Department which has a statu- 
tory mission to protect the President, we 
have found it necessary to obtain certain 
information from the departments and 
agencies whose employees are assigned to the 
White House or to the President. 

I am attaching a tabulation setting forth 
the number of people assigned to the White 
House as of June 30, 1952, and May 31, 1959, 
that we have been able to identify thus far. 
We hope by the end of this week to have a 
more complete listing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mauren H. STANS, 
Director. 
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Partial listing of personnel assigned to the White House or the President and paid from 
appropriations of other departments and agencies as of June 30, 1952, and May 31, 1959 


Department of Defense: 
Presidential aircraft 


1 navigator 
1 radio operator 
1 flight ste ward 
8 airmen and security guards.. 
10 mechanics and ground crew. 


Naval vessels: 
Williamsburg... -.......-.-------- 
Motor launches (2 


Tune 30, 1952 


1 administrative personnel 


8 officers; 110 enlisted men — 
1 officer; S enlisted men 


May 31, 1950 


63 agents; 5 clerks, 
149, 


Columbine. 
I pilot, 
I copilot 
2 flieht engineers. 
I navigator. 
I radio operator. 
..} 3 flight stewards. 
.| S airmen and security guards. 
-} 11 mechanics and ground 


crew. 
1 administrative personnel. 


1 officer; 8 enlisted men. 


Nore.—No employees are assigned from other agencies to the National Security Council and work in the White 


House. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator vield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In a moment. 

I had never thought however, that the 
Senator from Massachusetts would raise 
technicalities to defeat a good purpose. 
We all have the highest respect for the 
Senator from Massachusetts. We like 
him as a person. In his personal rela- 
tions there is no one whom we trust 
more. We are delighted to have him as 
a friend, a relative, and a neighbor. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is one of the 
most estimable men I know. I hope very 
much that he will withdraw the techni- 
cal point which he has raised, and re- 
turn to the self we like to think of 
characterizing the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
cannot withdraw my point of order at 
this time in connection with this appro- 
priation bill. 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
that I inquired personally of a represent- 
ative of the Bureau of the Budget on 
this subject today, and asked him about 
the letter which the official in charge of 
this subject, had written to the Senator 
from Illinois. He stated that there was 
simply not time to obtain from the var- 
ious departments the data which might 
be necessary. 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois 
that, so far as I am concerned, I shall 
be glad to join with him, through ap- 
propriation committee channels, in ob- 
taining this information, and I certainly 
will try to see that we have it. I will try 
to see that the Senator from Washing- 
ton, other members of the committee, 
and the Senator from Illinois have the 
information before the supplemental 
budget requests come before us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why does the Sena- 
tor object to my amendment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Because it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. It 
would place an additional duty on the 
office of President. I do not believe such 
2 formal characterization should apply 
to the office of President, any more than 
it applies in any other department, 


We have the right to obtain this in- 
formation, and, so far as I know, it will 
not be denied. The difficulty is that it 
could not be collected in time for the 
consideration of the pending bill. That 
is the best information I had, at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Library of Con- 
gress tried to obtain this material 
months ago, and was denied it. Six days 
ago the Senator from Illinois tried to 
obtain this information. We have been 
in almost constant telephonic communi- 
cation with the Bureau of the Budget 
for the past few days. This is informa- 
tion which could be easily collected. 

Information as to the military per- 
sonnel who drive the automobiles for 
the President could be easily collected. 
To whom are they charged? Who pays 
for the airplanes? Who pays for the 
helicopters? Who pays for the boats? 
What about Camp David? All of this is 
accessible information, if there were the 
will to produce it. However, the Bureau 
of the Budget delays and postpones, in 
the hope that the people will forget 
about it. They are putting a curtain 
between this information and the Amer- 
ican people. The Senator from Illinois, 
because of the technical point raised, 
has no recourse. By the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, he has 
been literally put off the court. But 
the American people will want to know. 
I predict that in a few days the infor- 
mation will be forced out. I hope the 
press of the country, which has been so 
anxious to get at senatorial payrolls—I 
have published mine and I was glad to 
to do so—will assert the right of the peo- 
ple to know about expenditures by the 
Executive. 

Since the amendment has been ruled 
out of order, I send another amendment 
to the desk, which proposes to cut $300,- 
000 in salaries. This cut could be made 
in the first place by dropping 5 super- 
grade personnel attached to the White 
House, by reducing the number from 20 
to 15. That is six more than President 
Truman had. I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 
18, it is proposed to strike out “$2,221,- 
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000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,121,- 
000.” 

On page 3, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out “$4,665,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$4,465,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The first item refers 
to the President directly. The second 
one refers to him indirectly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois wish to have the 
amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The second 
item refers to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Both cuts could be made effective with- 
out any loss of efficiency. The amend- 
ment would reduce the number of super- 
grade personnel in the White House by 
5 and in the Bureau of the Budget by 
10. Their exit would take with them at 
least a $5,000 secretary for each one and 
probably more. This is a chance to save 
$300,000 for the hard-pressed taxpayers 
of the country. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Chair announced 
the sufficiency for a yea-and-nay vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was not a sufficient second. The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to rescinding the order for 
a quorum call? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. To the re- 
quest that the yeas and nays be ordered 
by unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. Is 
there objection to the request to rescind 
the order for the quorum call? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That was a 
double-barreled request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will make it a 
single-barreled request. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have no ob- 
jection to the yeas and nays, but I will 
object to unanimous consent for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take any lengthy time on 
this amendment. For those who came 
into the Chamber late, the amendments 
would effect a saving of $100,000 in the 
Office of the President. This would be 
done by reducing the number of super- 
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grade personnel from 20 to 15. There 
were only 9 in the last year of the Tru- 
man administration. It would also re- 
duce the supergrade personnel in the 
Bureau of the Budget from 41 to 31 and 
save an additional $200,000, or a total of 
$300,000. There were only 14 super- 
grade positions in the Bureau of the 
Budget when Mr. Eisenhower took office. 
This would save money for the taxpay- 
ers by striking at the swollen bureauc- 
racy of the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, for the benefit of Senators 
who have come into the Chamber during 
the last few minutes, I should like to re- 
peat the sentiment which was expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. If the amend- 
ment should carry the precedent would 
be established that Congress would be 
attempting to tell the President of the 
United States how to conduct his office. 
The independence of the Executive in 
his office must be maintained, just as 
the independence of the judiciary and 
that of the legislative branch. It would 
be an unfortunate precedent if the Con- 
gress should start to set a limit upon the 
request of the President for salaries in 
his own office. The operation of the 
executive branch of the Government is 
different. This deals with the Presi- 
dent’s own office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing, en bloc, to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I believe 
there is one thing which the Senate has 
done since I have been a Member of it, 
without advising and counseling with 
the President, and that is the matter of 
providing itself with the staff it needs 
and fixing the salaries on a basis it thinks 
equitable. There have been times when, 
if I could have brought about control of 
the President by the Senate, I would 
have done so. However, I would not do 
it by trying to fix a reasonable amount 
of salary for the employees he has. I 
would think that if we were going to 
take the position that we should deter- 
mine that question for him, then we 
should permit him also to determine it 
for us. Having demonstrated our inde- 
pendence in that regard, I feel we can- 
not do any less than to extend to him 
the same privilege which we retain for 
ourselves. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing, en bloc, to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. Douctas]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senators from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT and Mr. MeCrzLLANI, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
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from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senators from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT and Mr. McCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
inc], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senators from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY and Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAy], and the Senator from Missouri 
LMr. SymMIncton] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. BEALL], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Cask], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Younec] are detained on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. CarEHARTI, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 75, as follows: 


YEAS—5 
Carroll Morse Randolph 
Douglas Proxmire 
NAYS—75 

Aiken Goldwater Mansfield 
Allott Gore Martin 
Anderson Hart Monroney 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Bennett Hayden Moss 
Bible Hennings Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Hill Neuberger 
Cannon Holland Pastore 
Carlson Hruska Prouty 
Case, S. Dak Humphrey Robertson 
Chavez ackson Russell 
Church Javits Saltonstall 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Cotton Jordan Smathers 
Curtis Keating Smith 
Dirksen Kefauver Sparkman 

d Kerr Stennis 
Dworshak Kuchel Talmadge 
Eastland Lausche Thurmond 
Ellender Long Williams, N. J. 
Engle McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Ervin McNamara Yarborough 
Prear Magnuson Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—18 

Beall Fulbright McGee 
Bridges Green Murray 
Butler Gruening O’Mahoney 
Byrd, Va Kennedy Symington 
Capehart Langer Wiley 
Case, N.J. McClellan Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. Dovcras’ amendments were 
rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, by 
this overwhelming vote, the Senate has 
clearly indicated that it is giving up its 
control over appropriations. It has 
previously established the precedent 
that any request approved by the House 
of Representatives in that body will not 
be scrutinized or changed by the 
Senate. The evidence also clearly shows 
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that when the committees approved re- 
quests for expenditures to run the Sen- 
ate, the Senate as a whole will not 
change them. 

Now Senators are saying, in effect, 
that everything the President requests 
will be granted. In speech after speech 
it has been stated that the bureaus of 
the Government have made certain re- 
quests and commitments, and that 
therefore it is improper for Congress 
to make changes in the requested ap- 
propriations. 

There now seems to have developed 
a decentralized process by means of 
which virtually every agency of the Gov- 
ernment can determine what it will 
spend; and it seems to be regarded as im- 
proper for any Senator to question the 
amounts. 

Mr. President, only five of us voted for 
economy in this budget. The defeat we 
experienced was an overwhelming one. 
I do not question the good faith of Sen- 
ators who voted against us, because all 
of them are good Members of the Sen- 
ate, and I am sure they voted with the 
highest of purposes. 

I think the people of the country— 
those on the farms, those who sit 
quietly in their homes—are asking 
themselves, “Cannot economy be ob- 
tained somewhere? Do the executive, 
the President and Congress really mean 
business?” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, Mr. President; I 
do not yield at this time. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from II- 
linois wants economy, will not he yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me finish 
my remarks; and then I will yield to 
my good friend, the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. President, certainly the Ameri- 
can people—those on the farms, those 
in the factories, those in the homes of 
the workingmen—are asking, “Cannot 
we have economy?” 

Although we wish to take proper care 
of our President, I do not think we want 
him to live in Oriental splendor. Ithink 
that probably next to the Sheik of Saudi 
Arabia, we have now provided more 
liberally for the President of the United 
States than any ruler anywhere in the 
world has been provided for; and my 
belief that simplicity should attach to 
the office of the President is so strong 
that I definitely believe it is now time 
to make a change. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not yield at this time. 

Mr. LONG. I do not blame the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for not yielding, for 
he knows what is coming. But of 
course he can yield’ whenever he is 
ready. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
remember that when Thomas Jefferson 
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was first inaugurated President of the 
United States, he rode on horseback to 
the foot of Capitol Hill, and then walked 
to the Capitol Building. But that is re- 
garded as something in the past to 
which we should not return. 

However, I wish to say that simplicity 
of life, economy, and frugality are still 
virtues in this country, even though they 
may be fiouted by those in high office. 

So, Mr. President, although the five of 
us were overwhelmingly repudiated here 
in the Senate, tonight, I do not think we 
shall be repudiated by the people of the 
country. And the Senator from Illinois, 
for one, intends—with good humor, but 
with persistence—to work for further 
economies in the budget. 

Now I am delighted to yield to my 
good friend and needler from the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me in- 
form the Senator from Illinois that I 
am not here to needle. I am here to ask 
about important issues in the country, 
and particularly about what I regard as 
perhaps the most important one. 

For 11 years the Senator from Illinois 
has been advocating “peanut” econ- 
omies—for instance, when he advocated 
that free shaves for Senators be discon- 
tinued, and that they be made to pay 75 
cents for shaves; or when he advocated 
taking the automobile away from the 
majority leader. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I never sug- 
gested the latter. 

Mr. LONG. Or when he advocated 
taking the automobile away from the 
former President pro tempore, who then 
was 85 years of age. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I never sug- 
gested that. 

Mr. LONG. Or when the Senator 
from Illinois advocated similar things; 
or when he advocated taking the rugs 
out of the new Senate Office Building. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I did suggest 
that or rather I proposed that they not 
be put in when there was no need for 
them. 

Mr. LONG. Or when the Senator 
from Illinois proposed that the construc- 
tion of the new subway be stopped 50 
feet short of the Senate wing of the 
Capitol, with the result that Senators 
would have to run to this Chamber, 
regardless of the circumstances. 

For instance, I recall that once, when 
a Senator was taking a bath, a vote was 
begun in this Chamber; and we had to 
wait until that Senator was able to use 
the subway and reach the floor. But 
under the proposal of the Senator from 
Illinois, the subway from the New Sen- 
ate Office Building would stop 50 feet 
short of this building; and such a Sen- 
ator would have to run all the way from 
the New Senate Office Building to the 
Senate Chamber, where he would ar- 
rive, no doubt, almost entirely out of 
breath—panting, perspiring, and in 
really quite a deplorable state. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call for 
the regular order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, Mr. President. 
I do not ask for that. I am glad to 
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yield to the Senator from Louisiana; I 
would not have him taken off his feet. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
knows that—as compared to the “peanut” 
economies which he has advocated— 
a Government bond with a February 
15, 1965, maturity date, which was issued 
at 2.58 percent interest, now sells at less 
than 90 percent par, with the result that 
it yields the purchaser 4.49 percent in- 
terest—on a U.S. Government bond— 
which is almost twice what such bonds 
were supposed to yield. The Senator 
from Illinois knows that previously we 
had a low interest rate—before the pol- 
icy the Senator from Illinois has advo- 
cated went into effect and before he got 
his way. 

Certainly the policy the Senator from 
Illinois has advocated is costing the Goy- 
ernment $2 billion a year extra interest 
on the national debt; and that extra cost 
happens to be about 50 times as much 
as the total of all the “peanut” econo- 
mies the Senator from Illinois has ad- 
vocated here during the past several 
years. 

The result of the policy the Senator 
from Illinois has advocated is that the 
people of the country are paying this 
extra interest rate, which operates as 
a tax on the poor, for the benefit of 
the rich, to the extent of $15 billion a 
year. 

The Senator from Illinois has now 
said that that policy is no longer good 
and that he no longer advocates it. 
But our Republican friends will not let 
us forget about it. Every time we try 
to say that policy is unwise, they read 
the statements the Senator from Illi- 
nois made, to prove from the words of 
a good, loyal Democratic Senator that 
that was a fine policy and that it should 
have been instituted. They say the 
policy should be continued, and they 
urge the logic of the Senator from 
Tlinois. 

If the Senator from Illinois will go 
to the repenters’ bench, and will say, 
“I was wrong. I never was right. I 
made a very bad mistake, and it is cost- 
ing the Government a fortune. It is a 
$15 billion hidden tax on the poor, for 
the benefit of the rich. And I am sorry 
I ever did it,” then I am willing to vote 
with him for some of his “peanut” econ- 
omies. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has made one 
of his typically effective speeches. His 
speech reminds me of the character, Mr. 
Dick, in Dickens’ novel “David Copper- 
field,” who, whenever he discussed any 
subject, had to bring the head of King 
Charles into the discussion. 

No matter what subject we discuss, 
the Senator from Louisiana will bring 
up the interest rate; and he always will 
try to fasten around the neck of the 
Senator from Illinois responsibility for 
the increase in the interest rate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me reply 
to the Senator from Louisiana; and 
then J shall yield. 
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Mr. President, I do not intend to go 
into that issue and discuss it at length 
at this time. However, I have moved 
for some very major economies as well 
as small ones, such as the $1 billion cut I 
proposed in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds a few days ago. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion—just a question, now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to wait a minute, 
please. 

What I was trying to establish in 1950 
and 1951 was a competitive interest rate, 
so that the Federal Government would 
not compel the Federal Reserve Board 
to purchase Government bonds at in- 
terest rates below the competitive rate, 
because in so doing the Reserve Banks 
increased their member bank reserves, 
which in turn permitted an approxi- 
mately sixfold multiplication of bank 
credit, and contributed to inflation. 

The Senator from Illinois was correct 
in that policy. He had some part in 
effecting the change. 

Mr. President, I am not ashamed of 
that. I am very proud of it. I am not 
* to sit on the sinner's bench, at 
all. 

But I do say that now this administra- 
tion is trying to force upon the public 
an uncompetitive interest rate, and is 
trying artificially to raise the interest 
rate, whereas the Truman administra- 
tion tried artificially to lower the interest 
rate. 

The Senator from Illinois is standing 
for, and is urging, a competitive interest 
rate. That is what he is seeking to es- 
tablish. He believes it is not necessary 
to increase the interest rate above 414 
percent. 

I shall be glad to argue this point at 
length on another occasion, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But at this time, when the Sen- 
ate is ready to vote, I do not propose to 
let the Senator from Louisiana come on 
the floor and launch into a rhodomon- 
tade and attack me. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes to ask me a question, 
of course I will yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator from 
Tilinois not heard his statement read out 
of context at least half a dozen times, to 
support an erroneous policy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Ilinois has been pained to find that the 
Republican Secretaries of the Treasury 
think he is a great fiscal authority when 
his views happen to correspond to theirs, 
but that they denounce him as wild- 
eyed when his views differ from theirs. 
When George M. Humphrey, formerly 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and when 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Anderson, say I am a fiscal author- 
ity, I am ready to admit it, if they insist 
on it. And I am ready to say that their 
present policies are unsound and, fur- 
thermore, that the administration is 
trying to throttle appropriations for hu- 
man welfare, by advocating reductions 
in appropriations which the Congress 
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should make to help the health and the 
housing of the American people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
mg E PAS and the third reading of the 

ill, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, Mr. President, 
I am torn between a desire to 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
one of the five. [Laughter.] So will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; I yield 
with pleasure. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask the indulgence of my colleagues for 
a brief comment. 

In the mountains of West. Virginia, 
where there continues to be a consider- 
able lumbering industry, we do not ex- 
pect a man with an ax to fell a tree with 
one blow. And I declare to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, that I 
would not criticize him; rather, I would 
commend him for his continual chipping 
away on these unwarranted expendi- 
tures. Certainly, the White House must 
maintain a consistent attitude toward a 
better balancing of the budget. 

Mr. President, we are in good humor 
in this discussion but actually, my fel- 
low colleagues, this is a basic rule of 
sound action. 

Kin Hubbard, the cracker-barrel 
philosopher, wrote many years ago: 

I don't believe in kickin’; 

It ain’t like to bring one peace. 
But the wheel that squeaks the loudest 
Is the one that gets the grease, 


I hope the Senator will pursue his 
“kickin’,” and I will stand with him on 
issues of this type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the courageous Senator from West 
Virginia. I have one other amendment, 
which I send to the desk. Ishall not ask 
for a yea and nay vote on this amend- 
ment, because I know what its fate would 
be, but I wish to have it made a matter 
of record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 2, line 25, to strike out 
“$1,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,125,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of the Budget, which says there 
is not money enough to aid education, 
not money enough to safeguard health, 
not money enough for housing, not 
money enough to take care of the needs 
of the American people, has done very 
well by itself. Instead of having 14 
supergrade positions, as it had in the 
last year of the Truman administration, 
it now has 41 supergrade positions. 
While receiving comfortable salaries, 
they try to cut down on the needs of the 
poor. I am proposing that we cut the 
mysterious special projects appropriation 
by $375,000. Some of these people work 
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very closely with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. President, I do not ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DouGLas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will not, however, 
shun a yea-and-nay vote. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has 
there been a request for the yeas and 
nays? There has been no such request. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I was 
one of the five who voted with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois on the last vote. I did 
not fully agree with my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois, but I did not 
want to see him standing there alone. 
[Laughter.] It is a privilege, also, to 
associate myself with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] in 
his cogent observations. 

I want to say now to my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois I do not think 
the Bureau of the Budget needs fewer 
employees. It needs more. What is 
needed eyen more is more control by the 
Congress. I see present the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. He could tell Senators about the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This is the doctrine I have been trying 
to teach in my limited experience in this 
body. The Bureau of the Budget is de- 
termining what appropriations the exec- 
utive branch will request of Congress. 
It is the one conducting investigations 
into the executive branch and into the 
regulatory bodies. We know our own 
committees are not following through. 

I may say to my friend from Illinois 
he made a fine move toward economy, 
and I supported him, as a symbol, on the 
last vote, and only as a symbol, because 
I did not want him to stand with so few 
Senators supporting him. I did not quite 
agree with the Senator, but I did not 
want him to stand alone, 

On the amendment. now before the 
Senate, I think the Senator from Illinois 
is wrong. I think the Bureau of the 
Budget needs more personnel, more com- 
petent personnel, more salaries. But, 
more than that, the Congress of the 
United States needs larger staffs. We 
are the ones who ought to be staffing 
ourselves. We are the ones who ought 
to be spending money to check the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and find out what 
it is doing, so the legislative branch can 
regain control of the purse strings. 

With all due deference to the Senator 
from Illinois, I hope this amendment will 
be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement and 
several exhibits which I have prepared be 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
BUDGET—THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 


I wish to point out some of the waste and 
excesses in the budget of the White House 
and of the Executive Office of the President. 
There will be those who will say that a Mem- 
ber of the Senate should not criticize the 
President's personal budget; that it is above 
criticism or beyond the pale of congressional 
approval or disapproval. I do not share this 
point of view and I believe that my past 
actions make it possible for me to criticize 
the waste and extravagance in the Presi- 
dent’s personal budget. 

In the first place, my colleagues will recall 
that when President Truman was in office, I 
rose time and again on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to offer amendments to cut his budget. 
At that time, I was often joined by my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle. How- 
ever, since a member of their own party has 
occupied the White House, they have been 
strangely silent on the increases in the costs, 
personnel and perquisites of that office, I 
can only conclude that they operate on a 
double standard and apply a different set of 
values to Democratic waste or extravagance 
than to Republican waste and extravagance. 

Not only are they silent in their criticism 
of Eisenhower waste, but when such issues 
are raised by members of my party, they ap- 
pear indignant that anyone would have the 
temerity to raise such issues or to criticize 
their President. Their actions make me feel 
like approving the famous statement that 
the British journalist, Labouchere, made 
about Prime Minister Gladstone—and which 
more often than not, is inadvertently at- 
tributed to Disraeli—namely, that while he 
did not object to Mr. Gladstone always hav- 
ing the aces up his sleeve, what he did object 
to was Mr. Gladstone’s insistence that the 
good Lord put them there. 

In the second place, some may remember 
that I have also criticized actions of the 
Congress in supplying what I believe to be 
unnecessary isites to ourselves—perqui- 
sites which include free haircuts, subsidized 
meals, unneeded carpets, and the building of 
tunnels which seems to go nowhere. 

For these reason, my conscience is clear 
and I believe that the budget of the Presi- 
dent and the White House should receive the 
same scrutiny and evaluation that should 
properly be applied to all other matters of 
budgets and expenditures, 

Furthermore, the White House and the 
Republican National Committee, as well as 
some of our colleagues in this body, have 
been waging a campaign against a wild- 
spending Congress. 

The truth, however, is quite different. In 
these last 4 years, a Democratic Congress has 
cut the President’s budget and his requests— 
including supplemental requests—by about 
$8 billion. In the 85th Congress, we cut his 
requests—including supplementals—by some 
$5.6 billion. In the 84th Congress, we cut 
his uding the supplementals 
which he also. requested—by some $2.3 bil- 
lion, or a total of $8 billion. 

When these facts are given, our colleagues 
on the other side of the aiste reply that while 
this is true, we have nonetheless provided 
for back-door financing which is the reason 
that the budget was unbalanced, even though 
we cut it drastically. However, they fail to 
point out that in almost every case of so- 
called back-door financing, the President has 
requested such financing or has included 
such financing in the bills which he has 
sent to us, or has signed them into law. In 
fact, we have only just seen the example of 
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the President requesting some $4.5 billion 
in back-door financing for the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, and 
back-door financing for the latter sent to us 
in such a way that it would add to the deficit 
in fiscal year 1959 when it is not to be spent, 
but not to the fiscal 1960 budget when it 
is to be spent. 

There is another fact about which they 
are strangely silent, namely, the tremendous 
deficits which have been piled up under the 
Eisenhower administration. Under this ad- 
ministration, we have had the largest peace- 
time deficit in our history. Under this ad- 
ministration, we have been asked to increase 
the debt ceiling on no less than three occa- 
sions, the last at this very moment. Under 
this administration, the total deficits have 
amounted to $25.1 billion and have been off- 
set by budget surpluses of only $3.1 billion, 
leaving a net deficit for 6 years of $22.1 bil- 
lion. In the 6½ peacetime years Mr. Tru- 
man was in office, there were total deficits 
of $14.4 billion which were offset by surpluses 
of $11.9 billion, leaving a net deficit of only 
$2.5 billion. This almost tenfold increase in 
the budget deficits under President Eisen- 
hower are facts about which the President 
and his supporters say very little when they 
charge us Democrats with being wild 
spenders. 

Since the President and his agents have 
determined to make the spending theme 
their 1960 campaign issue, it is not unfair 
to ask that the President should practice 
what he preaches and work a little harder 
to set his own house in order. This I in- 
tend to help him do today, for he needs our 
help in this matter. I want him to be just 
as frugal as he and his party claim he wants 
to be, or claims that others should be. 


Increases in the budget of the White House 
and the Executive Office of the President 
A. The White House Staff 

Since 1952, there has been an increase in 
the White House staff—exclusive of person- 
nel for the Executive Mansion and grounds 
and White House Police—of 112 positions. 
In 1952, the number of positions was 262 and 
the appropriation was $1,883,615. In 1960, 
the President has requested 373 positions 
and an appropriation of $3,721,000. This is 
an increase of 43 percent in the number of 
personnel and of almost 50 percent in the 
dollar costs of the staff of the White House 
office itself, exclusive of maintenance per- 
sonnel, police and those in the Executive 
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Office. When these figures are examined, it 
will be seen that this increase has come 
about by the addition of 11 persons to the 
White House staff, plus an additional 101 
positions for so-called special projects of the 
President. 

When this increase has been pointed out, 
the administration says it is unfair to count 
the special projects, but that is where the 
increases have been and my judgment is 
that they have been termed special proj- 
ects” in order to avoid criticism. Their ar- 
gument is something like that of the excuse 
of Rip Van Winkle who, having sworn off 
the bottle, exclaimed as he lifted the glass 
to his lips, “We won’t count this one.” 
But nonetheless, there are 101 special posi- 
tions which are a part of the White House 
office and which have added considerably to 
the cost of the White House itself. 

Others may say that all of this can be ex- 
plained away by the overall increase in the 
cost of living and the increase in the func- 
tions of the President. However, since the 
President has come into office, the cost of 
living index has risen from an index num- 
ber of 113.5 in 1952 to an index number 
of 124.0, or by 10.5 points, or 92 percent. 
The rise in the cost of living of 9.2 percent 
hardly accounts for the 43 percent increase 
in the personnel arid the almost 50 per- 
cent increase in the cost of the White House 
Office itself. 

When, in addition to this, the personnel 
of the Executive Mansion and grounds, who 
number 72, and the White House police, 
who number 170, are added to these totals, 
we see that the number of employees at 
the White House, in addition to the Presi- 
dent and the White House office, have in- 
creased from 502 positions in 1952 to 615 
positions requested for 1960, and that the 
dollar amounts have increased from $3 
million in 1952 to $5.4 million requested in 
1960. Thus, here is a place where the Pres- 
ident could make a good start, in proving 
to the country how sincere he is in wanting 
to cut down on waste and extravagance. 


B. The White House and Executive Office of 
the President 

The Office of the President includes num- 
erous other personnel who are counted as 
a part of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and who are there because they serve 
the President in his various functions. 
‘There has also been a considerable increase 
in these numbers. The table below gives 
these facts and figures. 


Comparison of personnel in the Executive Office of the President, 1952 and 1960 


Presiden 

White House Office... 
Executive Mansion d 
White House Police 
Bureau of the Budget 
Council of Economic Advisers. _.... 
Emergency fund for the President 
National Security Council 
National Security Resources Board. 
Office of Defense Mobilization. ___.__ 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobil 
5 pri ae . 


-+11 

72 +1 
EB. 

435 —80 

31 —i6 

5 —77 

77 +H 

RS Ae 155 
3 10 
1, 708 +593 

101 +101 

5 +5 

4 +4 

2, 941 +262 


This table is taken from the House hear- 
ings on this bill, page 139. However, to make 
it comparable, I have added to the number 
of positions under President Truman the 
figure of 1,175 for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for the year 1952 which, 
when added to those at the ODM and Na- 
tional Security Resources Board in 1952, is 


a comparable figure with the 1,768 positions 
under the new Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization in 1960. Thus, I have bent over 
backward to make this a fair comparison and 
one which compares the actual functions in 
the Executive Office in 1960 with those same 
functions—in or out of the Executive 
Office—in 1952. Here, too, then, is a place 


1959 


where the President could begin to practice 
what he preaches. 


C. Increase in Top Flight and Super Grade 
Personnel 


The question may be asked, What accounts 
for the large increase in the number and ap- 
propriations for the White House Office and 
the Executive Offices of the President? In 
particular, what accounts for the increased 
appropriations for some agencies, like that 
of the Bureau of the Budget, where, in fact, 
the number of people has decreased since 
1952? 

The answer to that question lies largely in 
the large increase in the number of super- 
grade personnel or topflight personnel which 
this administration has added at the White 
House and in the Bureau of the Budget. 
These are the personnel who are paid from 
$14,000 up to $22,500 per year. Let us first 
examine the increase of these personnel in 
the White House Office. 

In 1952, President Truman had on the 
staff of the White House Office, eight top- 
flight or special positions and one super- 
grade position, or for a total of nine. In the 
1960 budget, the President is asking for 14 
special positions and for 6 supergrade posi- 
tions, or for a total of 20. Thus, there has 
been an increase in these topflight positions 
of from 9, under Mr. Truman, to 20 under 
Mr. Eisenhower. Now, I know that Mr. 
Eisenhower probably needs more high-priced 
help than did Mr. Truman, but I would think 
that this increase of 11, or of 122 percent, 18 
excessive. I should think that he might be 
able to get along with only a 50-percent in- 
crease in these positions, and I would sug- 
gest that the numbers be reduced from 20 
to 15, which would still leave him with an 
increase of 66 percent. 

The Bureau of the Budget has had a de- 
crease in personnel of from 515 positions 
under President Truman to 435 positions 
under President Eisenhower, or a total of 80 
positions, yet their budget has increased from 
$3.6 million in 1952 to $4.7 million in 1960, 
or by $1.1 million or by 30 percent. I sus- 
pect, also, that some of the functions which 
were performed by the Bureau of the Budget 
under President Truman have been trans- 
ferred to other agencies or to other people in 
the Executive Office. But, let us take the 
figures as they have been given. 

How does one account for this 30-percent 
increase in appropriations when there has 
been a decrease in the numbers employed. 
Again, it is a great deal more than the in- 
crease in the cost of living. But the secret 
lies, in part, in the great increase in the 
number of topflight or supergrade positions 
under the Eisenhower administration. 

When President. Eisenhower came into 
Office, there were at the Bureau of the Budget, 
12 supergrade employees and two special 
positions, or a total of 14 topflight positions. 
In the 1960 budget, the President and the 
Budget Bureau are asking for 36 supergrade 
positions and for 5 special positions, or a 
total of 41 topflight positions which carry 
salaries from $14,000 and above to a top of 
$22,500. This is a 300-percent increase in the 
number of these topflight positions. 

I would think that we could cut at least 
10 of these positions, thus reducing the num- 
ber of topflight positions to 31, still leaving 
the Budget Bureau with an increase in top- 
flight positions of 220 percent over the num- 
ber which President Truman had. 

I think that in view of the increase in the 
yearly budgets, which are now in the range 
of 877 to $80 billion per year, and of the 
tremendous increase in the deficits under 
this administration which have been, on net, 
some $22.5 billion, that a 220-percent in- 
crease may be needed. But I do not think 
that a 300-percent increase in the topflignt 
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positions at the Budget Bureau are at all 
necessary, 

In fact, if the President were ever to have 
carried out his campaign pledge—made at 
Morningside Heights—to reduce our annual 
budgets to the general level of about $60 
billion per year, then, of course, he would 
probably have not needed this high-priced 
help in the Budget Bureau. But, they do 
have their problems in the increased 
amounts which they recommend that we 
spend, and they also have the problem of the 
huge deficits which have come about, includ- 
ing the largest deficit in any peacetime year, 
so that I think I am being fair when I say 
that a 220-percent increase in their topflight 
personnel should be adequate, In fact, if 
we reduce these numbers as I am proposing, 
perhaps we might see a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the size of the budget and the size 
of the deficits, for, at the moment at least, 
there seems to be some direct relationship 
between the increase in topflight personnel 
and the increase in both budget expendi- 
tures and the size of the deficits. 


D. The Perquisites of the President 


In addition to all of these expenses and 
expenditures, there are the perquisites of the 
President which, unfortunately, are now 
shown in the budget of the White House or 
Executive Office, for—in the most part—they 
are charged to other appropriations and to 
other accounts and do not show up in the 
White House budget. 

These perquisites, which he has at his per- 
sonal disposal or which are provided to the 
White House staff and those in the Executive 
Office, include a fleet of eight limousines at 
the White House itself—which include a 7- 
passenger Cadillac, a bubbletop Lincoln cost- 
ing about $30,000, and a Chrysler Imperial 
equipped with a sliding roof. In addition, 
there are two more heavily constructed Cad- 
illacs costing about $65,000 which are occu- 
pied by the Secret Service. Then, also, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
also have limousines provided to them. 
Thus, the number of limousines alone come 
to a total of 12 which are used at the White 
House or for the President and his agents. 
Attached to these, of course, are military 
personnel who function in the capacity of 
chauffeurs, 

In addition to this, the President will have 
available to him three new Boeing 707 jet 
alrliners—two of which have already been 
delivered—costing $4.7 million each. 

Furthermore, the President has at his dis- 
posal two 6-passenger Aero-Commanders and 
two helicopters which are provided alterna- 
tively by the services. 

One must also remember that he has at 
his disposal two naval vessels, the Barbara 
Ann and the Susie E, which cost about 
$140,000 and $35,000 each to recondition, Of 
course, the President has at his disposal the 
crews and personnel for these perquisites, 
as well as the ground crews in the case of 
his planes. 

Even a motorized golf cart appears to be 
provided for him out of the funds of the 
Treasury. The cost of the golf cart is esti- 
mated at about $1,000 and requires a driver, 
a function performed by the Secret Service. 

The Library of Congress has prepared a 
very interesting memorandum on these per- 
quisites, which appear on pages 128-129 of 
the House hearings. 

It reads as follows: 


From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, Washington, D.C.] 
“COMPARATIVE COST DATA ON THE PRESIDENCY 
AND FUNCTIONS RELATING THERETO, FISCAL 

YEARS 1938-60 
“The Federal cost of maintaining the 


President, the White House, and his staff 
has shown a marked increase over the past 
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two decades. Today, the support of this 
growing establishment necessitates the em- 
ployment of hundreds of persons and an- 
nual outlays running into millions of dol- 
lars. 

“Data showing this upward trend in con- 
gressional appropriations approved for the 
compensation of the President, the upkeep 
of the Executive Mansion, the White House 
staff, and related agencies for every year 
from 1938 to date are given in the tables 
appended to this report. 

“President Eisenhower receives an annual 
compensation of $150,000. This includes his 
salary of $100,000 plus a $50,000 expense 
allowance, In addition, an allowance of 
$40,000 is available to pay the President's 
travel expenses as well as certain entertain- 
ment expenses. Presidential remuneration 
today is just twice that received by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 20 years ago. 

“The cost of the upkeep of the Execu- 
tive Mansion and grounds costs the Fed- 
eral Government half a million dollars an- 
nhualy. For the fiscal year 1959 Congress 
appropriated $515,000 for the care and oper- 
ation of the Executive Mansion and grounds, 
This compares with $335,600 provided for the 
fiscal year 1952, the last year of President 
Truman’s administration, and $210,098 voted 
for President Roosevelt in 1938. As can be 
seen in table 3 the greater portion of the 
total has been for payment for personal 
services. At the present time there are some 
72 persons on the staff of the Executive 
Mansion. Thirty-four are servants, while 
the remaining 38 are engineers, carpenters, 
painters, electricians, gardeners, etc. This 
total is about the same number as those 
employed during the last year of President 
Truman’s administration, but represents an 
increase of 16 over the number maintained 
at the end of President Roosevelt's admin- 
istration. Detailed information on the 
number of persons employed in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, their occupation and salary 
appears from time to time in hearings con- 
ducted by the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees. Table 4 gives this de- 
tail for 1938, 1951, and 1959. 

“Salaries and expenses of the White House 
staff exceed $2 million a year. The $2,052,000 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1959 is $168,- 
000 more than that provided for fiscal year 
1952 and is nearly seven times that voted 
for President Roosevelt's staff in 1940. Again 
personal services account for the major por- 
tion of this total. Obligations for personal 
services are estimated at $1,947,165, in the 
budget for 1960. This is 13 times the 
amount obligated in the fiscal year 1938. 
Included also under this appropriation is 
the $40,000 travel expense fund for the 
President, Table 6 gives a detailed break- 
down of obligations for the White House 
office staff from 1938 to date. 

“The latest Federal budget requests 272 
positions for the White House staff in 1960. 
This compares with 261 in 1952 and 45 in 
1938, 

“In addition, $1,500,000 has been requested 
for fiscal year 1960 for the services of 101 
persons hired for special White House proj- 
ects. This staff gives special assistance to 
the President on particular problems of pub- 
lic policy. 

“The U.S, Secret Service, operating under 
the Treasury Department, is responsible 
for guarding the President, his family, and 
the Executive Mansion and grounds. The 
budget for the fiscal year 1960 asks for $1,- 
055,000 to pay the salaries and expenses of 
170 White House police. This amount is 
seven times the $150,650 provided in 1938 and 
nearly twice the $652,000 voted in 1952. 
While the number employed today is about 
the same as in 1952, it is almost three times 
that required in 1938. These data cover 
only the police required for the protection 
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of the White House and grounds. Excluded 
are the police employed for the personal 
protection of the President and his family. 
We have been advised that funds for this 
purpose cannot be segregated from the gen- 
eral salaries and expenses of the U.S. Secret 
Service. 
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“The funds appropriated for the immedi- 
ate support of the President and his staff 
along with the persons employed in 1938, in 
the last year of President Truman's admin- 
istration and the most recent request for 
the Eisenhower administration, is summa- 
rized as follows: 


“3938 1952 1960 (requested) 
Appropria- Number of Appropria- Number of Appropria- Number of 
tions positions tions positions tions positions 

oO mnsation of the President. 875.000 2. $150, 8 5150, 000 
White House Ce 222 211, 380 45 | 1,883,615 261 | 3,721, 000 1373 
Executive Mansion and grounds. 210, 098 87 335, 600 71 475, 000 72 
White House Police 150, 650 60 652, 000 170 | 1,055,000 170 
ERE ee ange nvekendmosna=snepace> 647, 128 162 | 3,021, 215 502 | 5, 401, 000 615 


i Includes special projects carried on by the White House. 


“It may be seen from this table that the 
Presidency today necessitates a minimum an- 
nual outlay of $5 million and a staff of more 
than 600 persons. 

“This does not include the numerous agen- 
cies which act in an advisory capacity and 
are directly responsible to the President. 
Such agencies include the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the National Security Council, the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, etc. Appro- 
priations amounting to $97,226,000 were re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1960 for the en- 
tire Executive Office of the President. By 
far the largest portion of this is for the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization which asks 
$86,970,000 for the coming fiscal year. It is 
difficult to accurately compare the growth 
of the entire Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent because of the constant addition of new 
agencies or the transfer or abolition of exist- 
ing ones. Detailed information on appropria- 
tions and employees of most of the agencies 
included under the Executive Office of the 
President since 1938 is given in the tables 
included in the appendix. Excluded are the 
temporary agencies which were set up during 
World War II. 

“Thus for all of the information presented 
is that which is readily available in appro- 
priations hearings and in the annual vol- 
umes of the Federal budget. There are 
additional costs of the Presidency which are 
included in budgets of other Federal agen- 
cies. Our office has attempted to obtain offi- 
cial data from the White House on such 
Presidential expenses chargeable to other 
budget accounts, but to date this informa- 
tion has not been made available. 

“However, newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles have appeared from time to time giv- 
ing certain cost data on the planes, boats, 
cars, etc. of the President. Summarized 
below are the data which have appeared 
within the last 2 years on this subject. 

“President Eisenhower has at his disposal 
a fleet of limousines, planes, helicopters, two 
cabin cruisers, a modern Executive Mansion 
in Washington and a mountain lodge in the 
Catoctin Mountains in Maryland—all sup- 
ported out of Federal taxes. 

“The air fleet available for the President's 
use consists of a four-engine Super Constel- 
lation, two six-passenger Aero-Commanders 
and a number of helicopters. In addition, 
three Boeing 707 jet airliners are on order 
for use by the President, high-ranking offi- 
cials and heads of state. 

“The Super Constellation Columbine III 
transports the President and his staff on 
long-distance flights. This plane cost in 
the neighborhood of $3 million. The White 
House reports the following crew members: 
pilot, copilot, navigator, radio operator, 2 
flight engineers, 3 stewards, 8 airmen, and 
security guards, and 11 mechanics and 


ground maintenance men—a total crew of 
28. The Air Force reports that the cost per 
hour of running this plane is approximately 
$711. 

“Two 6-passenger Aero-Commanders, cost- 
ing $75,000 each, are available for trips of 
a few hundred miles. These planes are fur- 
nished by the Air Force on short notice. 
The only cost data available are those re- 
ported in 1957. Press Secretary, James C. 
Hagerty, is reported to have made the state- 
ment at that time that it cost between $30 
and $35 an hour to operate these planes. 
This estimate excludes the salaries of the 
Air Force personnel used to operate them. 

“Also at the President’s disposal are 12- 
passenger S-58 helicopters provided in pairs 
by the Army and Marine Corps. 

“U.S. News & World Report in a very re- 
cent article estimated that one of the new 
jet airliners would cost in the neighborhood 
of $4.7 million. 

“It is reported that at least 20 cars are 
rented on a regular basis for use by the 
President and his staff. Additional vehicles 
are made available when the need arises. 
The President is reported to use three cars: 
A recent-model Cadillac, a bubbletop Lin- 
coln costing about $30,000, and a Chrysler 
Imperial equipped with a sliding roof. Two 
heavily constructed Cadillacs costing about 
$65,000 each are occupied by Secret Service 
men who accompany the President. The 
Army furnishes chauffeurs for this fleet of 
cars. 

President Eisenhower also has the use of 
a motorized golf car which cost approxi- 
mately $1,000. It is driven by a Secret 
Service man. 

“The Ferdinand Magellan, a private rail- 
road car, was formerly available for the Pres- 
ident to use on his cross-country tours. 
The Federal Government purchased it in 
1946 for $1. Its value was estimated in 1957 
at $200,000. It is understood that President 
Eisenhower no longer uses this means of 
transportation. 

“The yacht, Williamsburg, formerly used 
by President Truman, was inactivated in 
1953 at the request of President Eisenhower. 
The Navy Department advises that it is not 
used for anything now, but is held in the 
reserve fleet at New London, Conn. During 
the years of its operation it was manned by 
8 officers and 156 men and cost $186,000 an- 
nually to operate, exclusive of the salaries of 
the personnel on board. The Navy reports 
that it is not feasible to segregate the sal- 
aries of the Naval personnel used on this 
yacht from other salary data. 

“In place of the Williamsburg, President 
Eisenhower has the use of two naval vessels, 
the Barbara Ann and the Susie E, named after 
two of his granddaughters. The 92-foot Bar- 
bara Ann cost about $140,000 to recondition, 
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and the 60-foot Susie E, about $35,000. No 
information on operating costs of these ves- 
sels has been obtainable to date from either 
the Navy Department or the White House. 
US. News & World Report in 1957 estimated 
that it would take at least $500,000 to dupli- 
cate these vessels today. It also estimated 
that the Navy spends approximately $60,000 
each year for their maintenance. 

“In addition to the Executive Mansion, 
the President has the use of Camp David, a 
mountain retreat in the Catoctin Mountains 
in Maryland. It was built during World 
War II as a refuge for President Roosevelt. 
It was named “Shangri La“ by President 
Roosevelt, but was renamed ‘Camp David’ 
after President Eisenhower's grandson. No 
cost data on Camp David has been obtain- 
able thus far, either from the White House 
or from the Navy Department which is re- 
sponsible for Camp David's administration. 


“APPENDIX 


“BUDGET REQUESTS FOR APPROPRIATIONS, APPRO- 
PRIATIONS APPROVED, AND TOTAL POSITIONS OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
FISCAL YEARS 1938-60 


“Taste 1—Compensation of the President 


t Budget Appropria- 
Fiscal year request tions 
£ approved 
$75, 000 $75, 000 
75, 000 75, 000 
75, 000 75, 000 
75, 000 75, 000 
75,000 75, 000 
75,000 75,000 
75,000 75,000 
75,000 75,000 
75, 000 75, 000 
75, 000 75,000 
75,000 75,000 
75,000 108, 438 
75, 000 150, 000 
150. 000 150,000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
150, 000 


Norx.— Except where noted, budget requests repre- 
sent the original request for appropriations carried in the 
budget document for the years given. 


“TABLE 2.—Executive Mansion and grounds 


Budget 


Appropri- 
request 


Number of 
ations tions 


Fiscal year 


1 $1,650,900 of this total was for addition to the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 
Includes supplemental request of $34,000 for fiscal 
nn 1 in the 1900 Federal budget. 
‘stimated, 


1959 


Rents 
Personal a- | Commu- and 
Fiscal year services | tion of} nication | utility 
things | services 
1988... $105, 125 811 $552 | $11,057 
1939. ~ 98, 337 20 628 


services | duction 
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“TABLE 3.—Erecutive Mansion and grounds, obligations by object, fiscal years 1988-60 


Print- 


repro- 


11959 program obligated in 1988. Source: “The Budget of the U.S, Government,” annual volumes for the years 1940 throngh 1960. Washington, U S. Government Printing 


Office. 
“TABLE 4.—Ezecutive Mansion and grounds 


Detail of personal services in selected fiscal 
years 


Assistant engineer 0 $2, 900 
Senior foreman gardener (at 
——. IES Stans AES 0 4, 500 
Gardener (at $1,545) 0 6, 180 
Assistant gardener- . 0 1, 
Housekeeper ._--..-.-- 5 1, 
Administrative assistant 0 2. 
TTT 0 k 


* 


Receiving clerk and accountant... 
RPR mechanical superinten- 
C!!! ñ— 
Senior mechanic (at 82.2000 
Mechanic (at 81. 800 
Junior mec 


MEAS 


— 


Bu 
Butler (at $1,380) __. 
3 (at 1.470). 


Pantryman_ 
o 
Doorm. 


Senior laborer (a 
Butler (at $1,260) . 
Housemen (at $1,1 


pepe pepe eee oy 


3 oe 28882 


S Siegler E LEE. Ee Jer pep of 
r Sceceecececceceesee see 


25 


A . 
1951 


Principal operating engineer. .--.- 1. 

Operating engineer (at $3,325). 2 12 
3. 10, 
D 3, 
1, 


MEME naan sa-m tnter rnrn erenn 
Gardener (at W, 275) 
Gardener. . 


Gardener (at $2,930) 
Gardener. 


ener 


Pee Meee 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 


SPEC teeetaaonnnpnasaran: 


FFT 
888888888 888888288888 


— ——— pah pai pa 


~ 
— 
* 


“TABLE 4. Eæecut ive Mansion and grounds 
Detail of personal services in selected fiscal 
years—Continued 


Salaries 


1951 


F 
Housckegper 
Matr d’ hotel 


Sete eg te 
S888 88828 


BENN 


Housemaid.. 
Messenger. 
Valet... 


DORA Bae cenndckinnenshee 
1959 (estimated) 
Principal operating engineer 
Operating enginee 


Foreman of carpenters... .....-.-- 
Assistant foreman of carpenters. - 


Pet tin! pe es bs Stage et ee et eee St ett bo et re res 
SSS SSS See 


88888 


Foreman of painters. 
Foreman electrician. 


SES 


58888888 


S 


Serre Eee 
nemo Src 
“sco 
REEE 


5,375 


Se S S S S e e 


2, 
16, 515 


“TABLE 4.—Executive Mansion and grounds 
Detail of personal services in selected fiscal 
years—Continued 


1950.’ 85th Cong., 2d 1 — 
Government Printing Office, 1958, k — 


“TABLE 5.—White House Office 


Budget | Appropri- Nanne 
Fiscal year request ations 
approved positions 
1 $211, 380 | ! $211,380 45 
1 213, 160 1 213, 160 45 
1 214, 200 312, 200 oo 
305, 305, 500 63 
307, 307, 48 
308, 910 308, 910 47 
302, 190 302, 190 48 
339, 353, 631 49 
313, 038 342, 588 52 
883, 660 883, 210 
1, 462, 500 952, 500 288 
969,612 | 1,160,612 241 
1.375, 140] 1,375, 140 238 
1, 585, 553 | 1, 585, 553 254 
1,883,615 | 1,883, 615 261 
1, 907,643 | 1, 957, 643 279 
1,904, 790 | 1, 800, 000 246 
1,800,000 | 1,895,000 262 
1, 882, 500 | 1, 882, 500 271 
205970 | 2002, 000 27 
22,151,970 | 2, 052, 000 3272 
2,221, 000 ——— 272 
1 Represents funds for salaries, Executive oh o 
tingent opns Executive Office; prin and binding 
and traveling expenses of the President, later years 
these accounts are consolidated under the heading 
»White House Office. 
2 Includes patie co request of $100,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959 presented in the Federal budget, 
3 Estimated. 
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“TABLE G.— The White House Office Obligations by object, fiscal years 1938-60 


‘el Communi- Printing | Other con-] Supplies 
Other cut ion Rents and | and repro- | tractual and Equip- Total obli- 
of 55 travel services utilities duction Services | materials ment gations 

$25, 000 $120 $9, S10 $201, 579 
25, 000 209 9, 604 6,711 197, 974 
30, 000 98 9, 400 9, 990 225, 186 
30, 000 73 12, 795 7,091 254, 066 
30, 000 $3, 90 11, 895 2, 580 247, O82 
4 30, 000 2, 808 23 8, 740 580 250, 942 
1 30, 000 2,855 10 7, 538 1, 503 240 
235, 643 1 29, 852 7,869 2,875 40 9,979 682 304, 696 
250, 996 1 14, 636 17, 405 2, 875 21 11, 837 2, 951 300, 751 
‘772, 122 133, 004 17, 452 3, 199 7 4, 788 1, 542 848, 507 

1, 067, 200 32, 039 29, 382 5, 807 7, 522 425 1,092 1, 104. 
1, 023, 060 33, 896 28, 5, 801 O54 15, 993 5, 928 1, 123, 43 
1, 185, 660 40, 000 $2, 815 7.725 1, 500 17, 345 2, 722 1, 304,735 
1, 367, 204 37, 131 34, 002 7, 655 900 „651 5,641 1, 495, 699 
1, 446, 264 39, 989 10, 151 44,279 7,425 911 580 18, 795 1, 609, 398 
1, 525, 200 55, 266 9, 581 34, 382 10, 190 2, 401 30, 242 $2, 647 1, 732, 324 
1, 435, 479 41, 564 18, 636 48, 416 4, 626 811 31, 098 29, 724 1, 640, 452 
1, 640, 038 40, 000 20, 000 55, 152 3,675 1, 382 37, 323 22, 913 177 
1.649, 934 39, 240 12, 556 62, 520 3,327 6, 620 35, 608 30,315 952 
1, 672, 258 29, 062 8, 763 51, 061 2, 533 6,741 31, 899 9, 181 846, 940 
1, 748, 437 32, 140 8, 205 58, 879 2, 830 6, 805 48, 056 12, 599 ety 
1, 878, 165 40, 000 25, 000 50, 000 4, 000 7, 000 30, 000 15, 000 2, 152, 000 
1, 947, 165 40, 000 25, 000 50, 000 4.000 „0⁰⁰ 30, 000 10, 000 2, 221. 000 


The Federal budget for these years does not indicate whether these funds were for 
the President or were for the White House staff. 


the exclusive use of 
“TABLE 7.—Special projects 


Number of 


Budget | Appropria- 
request tions positions 


Fiscal year 


1 For staff assistance for the President on special prob- 
Jems, e.g., coordination of public works planning, foreign 
economy policy, ete. 

? Estimated. 


“TABLE 8—U.S. Secret Service, White House 


Police 

Number of 

Fiseal year positions 
$150, 650 $150, 650 60 
150, 650 150, 650 60 
150, 650 150, 650 60 
151, 400 203, 900 80 
202, 400 263, 170 100 
202, 400 354, 400 OL 
354, 400 354, 400 92 
322, 000 309, 000 98 
269, 000 318, 500 102 
334, 000 379, 500 110 
381, 900 381, 900 107 
370, 000 399, 000 107 
370, 000 404, 500 110 
418, 000 522, 000. 172 
698, 000 698, 000 170 
698, 000 730, 000 145 
712, 000 786, 008 163 
800, 000 857, 000 163 
859, 000 859, 000 160 
865, 000 908, 000 160 
2 1 980, 000 865, 000 2160 
1 Includes a orpona uest of $115,000 for fiscal 


Year 1959 contained in the 1960 Federal budget. 
2 Estimated. 


Norx.—The appropriations given are for salaries and 
e: uniforms and 1 for the 
tion of the White House and 


sonnel and the funds employed for the personal protec- 
tion of the President and his immediate family. ‘The 
U.S, Secret Service advises that this information cannot 
be segregated unt other fenstions performed by their 


“TABLE 9.—Bureau of the Budget 


Budget | Appropria-| Number of 
request tions positions 
approved 


Fiscal year 


1938 8222, 000 $222, 45 
1089.7. 225,000 480, 710 103 
519, 280 671, 455 158 
840, 100 281 
1, 237,000 | 1, 315,000 357 

Footnotes at end of table. 


“TABLE 9.—Bureau of the Budget—Continued 


Budget * Number of 
Fiscal year request ions positions 
approved 
$1, 982, 000 | $1, 982, 000 507 
2, 712,000 | 2,817, 500 547 
3,827,000 | 2,956, 800 566 
2.967, 100 3,037, 357 583 
4,052,500 | 3,762,483 599 
3, 470,000 | 3, 376, 608 595 
3,467,000 | 3,280, 500 5H 
3, 314, 500 | 3, 300, 000 531 
3, 486, 000 | 3. 412, 000 534 
3, 447,000 | 3, 608, 000 515 
3,850,000 | 3, 461, 200 485 
3, 700,000 | 3, 412, 000 sö 
3,390,000 | 3,388, 617 435 
3,349, 000 ] 3, 559, 000 425 
3, 559,000 | 3,935, 000 458 
4, 400, 000 4, 340, 000 455 
14,589,000 | 4,205, 000 2435 
4.665,00 2435 


‘Includes supplemental request of $384,000 for 1059 
presented in the 1960 Federal budget. 
2 Estimated, 


“TABLE 10.—Council of Economic Advisers 


Budget | Appropria- Number of 
Fiseal year request tions positions 
approved 
. 30 
$433, 000 44 
400, 000 39 
340, 000 36 
330, 000 39 
392, 800 47 
349, 000 33 
300, 000 26 
$25, 000 33 
385, 000 32 
365, 700 31 
398, 000 31 
1 395, 000 231 
395, 000 221 


1 Includes supplemental request of $20,000 for 1959 
presented in the 1960 Federal budget. 
2 Estimated, 


Norzk.—Established by the Employment Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 20. 


“TABLE II. National Security Council 


Budget Appropria- Number of 
Fiscal year request tions positions 
approved 
$200,000 | 8200, 000 31 
217. 000 200, 000 25 
175, 000 160, 000 20 
160, 000 100, 000 23 
186, 000 155, 000 27 
160, 000 220, 000 29 
215, 000 215,000 28 
240, 000 244, 000 28 
Footnotes at end of table. 


Source: The Budget of the U.S. Government. 
1940 through 1960. Washin 


Annnal volumes for the years 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


“TABLE 11.—National Security Council—Con. 


i Budget | Appropria-| Number of 
Fiscal year request tions positions 
approved 
8, 000 000 28 
710, 000 711, 000 77 
1 789, 000 700, 000 277 
W 277 


1 Includes supplemental request of $69,000 for fiscal year 
1959 contained in the 1960 Federal budget. 
? Estimated. 


Norr.—Established by the National Security Act of 
1947 (61 Stat. 496), 


“TABLE 12.—National Security Resources 
Board 


Budget 
request 


Fiscal year 


Office of Defense Mobili- 


zation: 

TT foe ea 
1952 199 
1953.. 12 536 
RE NEA ey eS? 2, 870, 21 389 
1955, 2, 161, 000 294 
1956. 2, 225, 000) 250 
1957.. 2, 200, 000) 251 
1 2, 214, 000 238 
— deaenabsas 12,285,000) 2254 
. 20, 750, 555 
75,310, 1,175 

1953.. 43, 000, 789 
1954 46, 525, 773 
1955 49, 325, 721 
1956. 68, 675, 992 
1957 93, 560, 1.141 
1958. — , 000, 000/39, 300, 21,389 
1959. 67, 800, 000138, 500, 21,575 


Footnotes at end of table. 


1959 
“TaBLE 13.—Continued 
Appro- | Num- 
Fiscal year Budget | priations ber of 


request cored p 
ion: 


Office of Civil and De- 
ena Mobilization: 


$36, 970, 000 31,768 


In addition, $4,500,000 was appropriated for the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for the fiscal 
year 1959, 

2 Estimated, 


Nore.—The Office of Defense Mobilization was estab- 
lished in the Executive Office of the President by 11 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1953 (67 Stat. 634). 
Federal Civil Defense Administration was first de 
within the Office for Emergency Management by Exec- 
utive Order 10186 of Dee. 1, 1950. It was Ae 
established as an independent agency by the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1245). By Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1958 the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization was created by manyar of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


“TaBLE 14.—President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization 


Budget 
request 


Appropria- | Number of 
tions positions 


Fiscal year 
approved 


1 Estimated. 


Note.—Established by Executive Order 10432 of Jan. 
24, 1953. 


“TABLE 15.—President's Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions 


Fiscal year 1956: 


Budget request — $300, 000 
Appropriations approved $312, 000 
Number of positions 24 


Nore,—Created by Executive Order 10588 
to make a special study of the veterans’ com- 
pensation and pension program. Its activ- 
ities ceased after submission of its report 
on Apr. 23, 1956. 


“TABLE 16.—Committee on Retirement Policy 
for Federal Personnel 


Fiscal year 1954: 


Budget request $225, 000 
Appropriations approved $225, 000 
Number of positions 18 


Nore.—Created by the act of July 16, 1952 
(66 Stat. 723) and authorized to make a re- 
port to Congress by Dec, 31, 1953. 


“SOURCES. 


“The Budget of the US. Government. 
Annual volumes for the fiscal years 1938 
through 1940. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

A Jet Plane—Something New for the 
White House Fleet,” U.S. News & World 
Report, March 19, 1959, pp. 62-3. 

“ ‘Columbine III Cost $348 Hourly in Air,’ 
Washington Post, July 24, 1957, p. 2. 

Eisenhower and His Money. Many Ex- 
tra Benefits Available to President,’ Wash- 
ington Star, July 29, 1957, pp. A-1, A-5. 

When Ike Travels—Golf Carts to Yachts, 
a Big Fleet Stands by,’ U.S. News & World 
Report, March 19, 1959, pp. 62-3. 

“U.S, Congress. House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Hearings, Independent Offices 
Appropriations for 1952. 82d Congress, 1st 
session, Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951, p. 6. 

bs Hearings. General Government 
Matters Appropriations for 1959. 85th Con- 
gress, 2d session. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958, p. 135.” 
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In addition, numerous articles have ap- 
peared on this subject, two of which are 
given below: 


“[From the U.S. News & World Report] 


“WHEN IKE TRAVELS—GOLF CARTS TO YACHTS, 
A BIG FLEET STANDS BY 


“(When a President wants to travel, he can 
choose from a vast array of vehicles. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, for example, has available 
3 airplanes, 2 yachts, a railroad car, 20 auto- 
mobiles, a farm car, and a motorized golf 
cart. Included are two specially built Cadil- 
lacs for Secret Service men. Now two heli- 
copters are being added to the White House 
armada. They will be used to fly the Presi- 
dent and his Secret Service guards on short 
trips—to the airport, perhaps to his golf 
club, and his Gettysburg farm. Idea is that 
they will save Ike's time and protect him 
from traffic dangers.) 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower has found a new 
way to simplify the difficult Job of being 
President of the United States. He is soon 
to get a helicopter to whisk him away from 
the White House and back again on short 
trips. Another helicopter is being acquired 
to carry the Secret Service men who must 
accompany and guard the President every- 
where he goes. 

“The White House announcement of the 
purchase of the helicopters is now centering 
attention on the transportation facilities 
that a President enjoys in these days of 
mechanization and air travel. 

“Already, Mr. Eisenhower is far ahead of 
any previous President when it comes to 
conveniences and conveyances. He has at 
his disposal a vast array of vehicles—rang- 
ing from a $3 million airplane to a motor- 
ized golf cart. 

“Now, with the addition of two helicopters 
to his transportation armada, the President 
will have a vehicle for almost every occasion, 


“Dangerous trafic jams 


“Main idea behind the purchase of the 
helicopters is to save the President's time 
and protect him from traffic jams, which are 
dangerous as well as a source of delay. 

“The whirlybirds will be used principally, 
according to White House officials, to fly Mr. 
Eisenhower from the White House to the 
airport. They also may be used, officials say, 
to fly him to the Burning Tree golf club— 
8.8 air miles northwest of the White House— 
or to speed him to his farm at Gettysburg, 
Pa.—about 60 miles away by air. 

“Another idea, not being publicized but 
admitted by a White House aide to have been 
taken into consideration, is this: The heli- 
copters would be of great value if the Presi- 
dent ever had to evacuate Washington in 
a hurry in case of attack.’ 

Mr. Eisenhower is a man who likes to get 
from point A to point B in the shortest pos- 
sible time. To accomplish this, he will now 
have at his disposal—including the helicop- 
ters—5 aircraft, 2 yachts, a fleet of about 20 
automobiles, a special railroad car, a motor- 
ized golf cart, and a miniature automobile 
for touring his farm. Other vehicles of var- 
ious kinds are readily available in case of 
special need. 

“Previous Presidents also have had planes, 
yachts, railroad cars and automobiles, Hell- 
copters, however, are something entirely new 
to presidential travel. 


“Range: 200 miles 


“The helicopters, which will go into service 
in about 2 months, are Bell 47-J Rangers, 
costing about $60,000 apiece. Each can carry 
four people, and has a range of about 200 
miles. The 47-J can fly at about 100 miles 
an hour. 

“One of the helicopters will carry the 
President, his pilot, and a Secret Service 
man, The other will carry three more Secret 
Service men, 

“Chief asset of the helicopters is that they 
can take off from the White House lawn and 
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land only a few feet away from the precise 
destination—beside the President's big plane 
at the airport, near the first tee at Burning 
Tree, or on the lawn at Gettysburg. 

“Result is considerable time saved. Ex- 
actly how much may be saved can be seen in 
the chart on page 50. 

“Adding up all the trips that Mr. Bisen- 
hower usually makes to the airport, to Burn- 
ing Tree and to Gettysburg in a year, you 
come up with a yearly saving in travel time 
of at least 40 hours, if helicopters are used. 

“Helicopters, however, will be only a small 
part of President Eisenhower’s motorized 
armada, 

“Queen of the travel fleet still will be the 
Columbine III, the four-engine Super Con- 
stellation that Ike uses on long trips. This 
$3 million plane drinks up $97 worth of 
gasoline every hour it is in the air, and the 
Government spends at least $20,000 a month 
to guard it and keep it in flying trim. 

“The Columbine requires a crew of 10 
persons, including 4 stewards, and the Presi- 
dent’s personal pilot, Lt. Col. William G. 
Draper. The big, silver-gray ship has every 
possible convenience—including a galley, a 
stateroom, a dressing room, and sleeping 
quarters for at least 10 passengers. 

“For flights of medium distance, the 
White House has two $75,000 Aero-Com- 
manders, each of which carries six persons. 
These are the planes which have been used 
for flights to Gettysburg. When Mr. Eisen- 
hower was recuperating at the farm after 
his ileitis operation, last year, at least four 
Aero-Commanders were used in a shuttle 
service for White House aids and presidential 
callers, 

“Land fleet 


“On the roads, President Eisenhower can 
command an impressive fleet of automobiles. 
About 20 cars are rented for the White 
House staff. Reserved for the President's 
personal use are a late model Cadillac, and 
the famous ‘bubble’ car—a Lincoln incor- 
porating features suggested by Ike. 

“The ‘bubble’ is a sloping roof of Plexi- 
glas which covers the entire rear seat. This 
protects Ike from the weather, but enables 
crowds to see him as he drives by. It can be 
brightly lighted so he can be seen by night. 
Mr. Eisenhower got the idea of the ‘bubble’ 
in 1954 when he noticed that people lining 
the sidewalks as he drove by were unable 
to see him when the top of his convertible 
was put up. 

“Cost of the ‘bubble’ car is estimated at 
more than $30,000. 

“Recent additions to the White House fleet 
of cars are two Cadillacs which have bodies 
of heavy steel and cost $65,000 each. They 
were especially designed for the Secret Serv- 
ice men who always accompany the Presi- 
dent’s limousine. The vehicles are open 
cars, with special frames, engines and chas- 
sis, and with bodies reinforced with heavy 
metal, They have running boards and foot- 
stands for the Secret Service men, and 
special compartments for tommyguns and 
pistols, Each car can carry nine persons 
at speeds up to 100 miles per hour. 

“Just last week, friends gave Mr. Eisen- 
hower the 1942 Cadillac that was his com- 
mand car in World War II. The car will go 
into the Eisenhower memorial museum at 
Abilene, Kans. 

“On his farm, Mr. Eisenhower has several 
vehicles. Best known is a miniature auto- 
mobile with a fringed canvas top—also a 
gift. 

“Motorized golf 

“Tke also uses motorized transport on the 
golf course. At Augusta, Ga., he rides from 
tee to green in a chromium-trimmed cart 
that has his initial printed in gold on the 
side. It was donated to the President by 
friends at the Augusta National Golf Course, 
where he goes several times each year to play 
his favorite game. 
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“Cost of the golf cart is estimated at about 
$1,000. It is chauffeured about the golf 
course by a Secret Service man. 

“Sometimes Ike’s cart is joined on the golf 
course by other carts carrying fellow players. 
Secret Service men and the President's per- 
sonal physician, Maj. Gen. Howard McC. 
Snyder. 

“The sight of this motorized caravan ad- 
vaneing across a golf course has been de- 
scribed by watchers as something resembling 
a tank attack. As a matter of fact, consid- 
erable firepower is contained in those carts. 
Secret Service men carry submachineguns 
in their golf bags. At least one of the carts 
is equipped with two-way radio. 

“Rail travel 


“President Eisenhower has a special rail- 
road car—called the Ferdinand Magellan— 
which is truly a home on wheels. The Gov- 
ernment bought it for only $1 in 1946, but 
its value is estimated at $200,000. Mr, Eisen- 
hower, however, doesn’t. care much for the 
old car and uses it very little. 

“When the President does travel by train, 
as on a campaign speaking trip, he usually 
uses a more modern car belonging to some 
railroad official. 


“Small Navy 


“President Eisenhower doesn’t care much 
for ships or yachting. He disposed of the 
yacht Williamsburg which the Navy kept in 
trim for former President Harry S. Truman. 
However, Ike still is able to call on two ves- 
sels set aside by the Navy for presidential 
use. 
“One is a 92-foot yacht named Barbara 
Anne which cost $140,000 to recondition. 
The other is a 60-foot yacht called Susie E. 
which $35,000 to put in shape. It would take 
at least $500,000 to duplicate the two craft 
today, and the Navy spends an estimated 
$60,000 a year to keep them maintained and 
manned. The vessels are named for the 
President's granddaughters. 

“Despite these naval facilities, Ike has 
made only four boat trips since he took 
office. 

“Arrival of the two new helicopters is 
expected to be the last major change in 
presidential transportation for some years 
to come. After studies, it has been decided 
that jets are not at present feasible for use 
by the White House. 

“‘But someday the President will have a 
rocket ship, I guess,’ says a White House 
aid.” 


“(From the U.S, News & World Report] 


“A JETPLANE: SOMETHING NEW FOR THE 
WHITE HOUSE FLEET 


“(Mr. Eisenhower plans to be the first 
President to travel by jet, with a special jet 
transport on order for his use. The jet to be 
added to the fleet of White House planes will 
fly at 575 miles per hour, reach Paris in 7 
hours, cost $4.7 million. With eight planes, 
Ike expects to set a record for travel.) 

“President Eisenhower in April is sched- 
uled to add a jet airliner to his fleet of travel 
facilities. 

“Mr, Eisenhower already is the first Presi- 
dent to travel extensively by helicopter. He 
has a four-engine Super-Constellation, es- 
pecially fitted and reserved for his own use. 
Half a dozen smaller aircraft—six-passenger 
Aero-Commanders and new-model helicop- 
ters—are kept available for White House 
transportation at any time. 

“The new jet is to be a modified Boeing 
707, similar to those being used by com- 
mercial airlines on transatlantic runs but 
with an especially designed interior for the 
President's convenience on long trips. 

“Time saver 


“With his jet transport, Mr. Eisenhower 
will be able to carry out his announced 
plans for traveling over much of the world 
in the coming two years, while losing little 
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time in actual travel. The jet, flying at 575 
miles an hour, will bring Paris to within 7 
hours of the White House. India can be 
reached in only 14 hours, the Philippines in 
about the same time. A trip to Alaska for 
statehood ceremonies in July will take no 
more than 9 hours, Hawaii can be reached 
in about 8 hours from Washington. 

“The Presidential jet, as yet unnamed, is 
to be checked out thoroughly after its deliv- 
ery in April, and ready to use by mid-June 
at the latest. It will be one of three 707 
transports, all fitted with special interiors 
and extra equipment, to be maintained by 
the Air Force in Washington for ‘special air 
mission’ flights. Of the two others, one is 
to be for State Department use, one for 
standby and occasional use by top-level 
Officials. 

“You get an idea of what the President's 
newest plane will be like from the drawing 
on these pages. There will be plush furnish- 
ings to accommodate Mr. Eisenhower, a party 
of aids and officials, plus a number of Secret 
Service men—up to 46 passengers, in addi- 
tion to the crew. 

“Comfort and efficiency 

“While traveling at 30,000 feet and close 
to the speed of sound, most of the President's 
party will be able to relax in reclinable seats 
in the front and rear cabins. The center 
cabin will become the main living area, with 
sofa beds for Mr. Eisenhower's use, tables 
with swivel chairs, closets, and a dressing 
area for overnight flights. A pulldown con- 
tainer for charts is installed in this area, 
along with a projection screen, for use in 
briefings conducted during flight. 

“It’s a big plane, 145 feet long and about 
139 feet from wingtip to wingtip. The com- 
mercial version, with a standard seating ar- 
rangement, can carry more than 100 passen- 
gers across the Atlantic in relative comfort. 
The President’s model, with far fewer passen- 
gers, will carry a great deal of special equip- 
ment for navigation, communication, and 
safety. It will be based at Andrews Air Force 
Base, in Maryland close to Washington, 


“Cost: $4.7 million 


“What about its cost? That is estimated 
now at $4.7 million, or about 50 percent more 
than the especially equipped Super-Constel- 
lation which now serves as the queen of the 
Presidential fleet of aircraft. Each of the 
two other ‘SAM’ jets ordered by the Air Force 
will cost the same. 

“The President still expects to keep and 
use his fleet of other vehicles, however, for 
future trips in the air. 

“The now-famous Columbine—Ike's Super- 
Constellation which has been used for trips 
abroad—will be retained for future trips of 
moderate length. This piston-driven aircraft 
cost about $3 million, carries a crew of 10, 
and is equipped with an elaborate galley, a 
stateroom, a dressing room, and sleeping 
quarters for at least 10 passengers. 

“In addition, two $75,000 Aero-Command- 
ers, each able to carry six persons, are to be 
kept available for White House use on 1-day 
notice. These small planes also are main- 
tained by the Air Force, can be used for trips 
of a few hundred miles. In the past, they 
have been used to provide a shuttle service 
between Washington and Gettysburg for the 
President and members of his staff. 

“The President's personal pilot, Col. Wil- 
liam G. Draper, will fly the fast new jet as 
well as these propeller-type aircraft when 
Mr. Eisenhower is aboard. Presidential air 
travel now is taking more and more of his 
time. 

“New, larger helicopters 

“Helicopters, too, are being used frequent- 
ly now by President Eisenhower, who flies 
in one nearly every week. For short hops, he 
is using a bigger model than he flew in 
earlier. This new version is the 12-passenger 
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S-58 type, furnished in pairs by the Marine 
Corps and the Army alternately as they are 
needed by the White House. 

“With his expanded fleet of jet and piston- 
type aircraft, Mr. Eisenhower now plans a 
series of globe-hopping trips for this year 
and next, and expects to log more trip mile- 
age in these 2 years ahead than he has in 
the last 6. To date, the President has 
made nine trips outside the continental 
United States, with two trips each to Europe, 
Bermuda, Canada, and Mexico, one to Pana- 
ma. 

“A flying trip to India, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines, for example, is scheduled. The 
President especially wants to visit India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru and may include a visit to 
Japan in the course of this trip. 

“Two European trips 

“At least two trips to Europe are in the 
planning stage. A new summit meeting is 
still possible, to be held probably at Geneva. 
Separate meetings with allied heads of state 
in Europe are under consideration as well, 
with Mr. Eisenhower now able to get there 
for weekend get-togethers by jet. 

“A visit to Canada is planned for the end 
of June, when the President will meet with 
Britain’s Queen Elizabeth and attend cere- 
monies opening the new St. Lawrence Sea- 


way. 

“In addition, he plans to attend a 21-na- 
tion conference in Latin America, tentatively 
scheduled for Buenos Aires, and may make 
special trips to see individual leaders on the 
pattern of last month's 2-day visit to Aca- 
pulco, 

“Mr. Eisenhower, in brief, plans not only 
to be the first President to travel by jet plane, 
but to make use of the technique of jet 
travel to cover much of the world for face- 
to-face meetings in the years just ahead.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
oe and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Now that the Sen- 
ate is ready for a vote, I wish to express 
my appreciation to all the members of 
the subcommittee, who worked so hard 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill and this bill. Many agencies and 
many problems were involved. Before 
the Senate votes, I want to thank the 
fine staff, particularly Mr. Earl Cooper, 
which worked so hard in the subcommit- 
tee on these two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn], the Senators from Arkansas 
Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senators 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee and Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. BEALL], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Young] 
are detained on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Indiana 
LMr. CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—79 

Aiken Gore Monroney 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Anderson Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hennings Muskie 
Bush Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Hill Pastore 
Cannon Holland Prouty 
Carlson Randolph 
Carroll Humphrey Robertson 
Case, S. Dak Jackson Russell 
Chavez Javits Saltonstall 
Church Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Cooper Jordan Smathers 
Cotton Keating Smith 

is Kefauver Sparkman 
Dirksen Kerr Stennis 
Dodd Kuchel Talmadge 
Dworshak Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Long Williams, N. J. 
Ellender McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Engle McNamara Yarborough 
Ervin Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Frear Mansfield 
Goldwater Martin 

NAYS—2 
Douglas Proxmire 
NOT VOTING—17 

Beall Fulbright Murray 
Bridges Green O'Mahoney 
Butler Kennedy Symington 
Byrd, Va Langer Wiley 
Capehart McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Case, N.J McGee 


So the bill (H.R. 7176) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Texas to 
reconsider. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mac- 
nuson, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce for the 
information of the Senate that we will 
convene at 9:30 tomorrow morning, un- 
der the order previously entered. We 
hope that we may be able to pass the 
tax extension bill tomorrow; and, if 
necessary, we will run until late in the 
evening, at least midnight or later. 

The President talked to some of us 
this evening, and he feels it is very 
essential to get the bill to the White 


House at the earliest possible date, so I: 


appeal to Senators on both sides of the 
aisle to prepare whatever arguments 
they may desire to make or whatever 
amendments they may have to offer, in 
the hope that the majority of the Sen- 
ate may decide what it wants to do, and 
send the bill to conference. We know the 
bill will have to go to conference. We 
are hopeful that at least during the re- 
mainder of the week we can dispose of 
such dissension as we may have, and 
send the bill to the White House not 
later than Monday, in order that the 
President may have a chance to review 
it and determine what his position will 
be. 
I want all Members to know that we 
expect some yea and nay votes tomorrow, 
or the next day, or the next day, or at 
least until the bill shall have passed 
both Houses of Congress. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH AMERICAN 
LABOR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 25, this body passed by the over- 
whelming vote of 90 to 1, S. 1555, the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-reform bill as amended on the 
floor of the Senate. 

In the period since the Senate took 
this action, there has been much dis- 
cussion—in and out of the Congress— 
about the ultimate fate of S. 1555. Hear- 
ings have been concluded before the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
The AFL-CIO has indicated its strong 
objections to a number of features in 
the bill. The major business groups 
have indicated their objections to the 
bill—objections which are of course 
quite different from those expressed by 
labor. The editorial writers of the Na- 
tion have been pouring out thousands 
of words of praise and of criticism of 
the bill. Labor corruption continues to 
be a popular issue. 
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I rise today, Mr. President, not to 
discuss the merits—or demertits—of S. 
1555 or any other legislative proposals. 
I have confidence that when the legis- 
lative process is completed, the 86th 
Congress will have hammered out a 
constructive piece of labor legislation. 

In this connection I want to pay warm 
tribute to my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] for the splendid job he has been 
doing as chairman of the Labor Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, for his role in 
bringing out of committee a sound, con- 
structive, nonpunitive bill, and for his 
brilliant floor management of that bill. 
As so often happens in a democratic 
body like the Senate, that bill went 
through numerous changes in the 
course of Senate action. And again, as 
often happens, some of those changes 
may deserve a second look after greater 
study and after their full implications 
become fully understood. 

As we evaluate this legislation, how- 
ever, and every other item of labor legis- 
lation before us, I urge that a simple 
criterion guide us. Will the proposed 
legislation help advance a strong, free, 
independent labor movement? 

Legislation, of course, can do only a 
small part of the total job that is needed 
to eliminate corruption not only from 
the trade union movement but from so- 
ciety at large. The AFL-CIO, let it 
never be forgotten, did not wait for 
legislation before it acted. Its ethical 
practices committee was set up before 
there was established a Senate Select 
Committee to investigate improper ac- 
tivities in the field of labor-management 
relations. 

Chaired by one of America’s outstand- 
ing labor statesmen, the president of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
Mr. A. J. Hayes, the ethical practices 
committee developed ethical practices 
codes which have already done much to 
meet the challenge of labor corruption. 
It was violation of these codes that 
served as the basis for the courageous 
action of the AFL-CIO in expelling more 
than one-tenth of its membership. 
Would that the business organizations of 
this country or the legal societies fol- 
lowed this example and insisted upon 
such strict adherence to ethical behavior. 
I have yet to hear of one lawyer, of the 
hundreds already cited in the Senate 
hearings, being expelled from the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. I have yet to hear 
of the chamber of commerce or the NAM 
expelling a member because of illegal or 
unethical business conduct. 

For 2 years now we have been hear- 
ing much about what is wrong with the 
American labor movement. A sordid, 
frightening, distorted image of that la- 
bor movement has emerged from the 
hundreds of hearings, the thousands of 
editorials and cartoons, the countless 
speeches about corrupt labor officials. 

Mr. President, I rise today to discuss 
what is right with the American labor 
movement. If there is any area of hu- 
man behavior where the dog-bites-man 
formula is true, it is the area of labor 
relations. How often do we read articles 
about labor peace? How often are edi- 
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torials written about honest labor lead- 
ers? Is it not true that a $10,000 union 
contribution to a worthy charity is less 
newsworthy than a $100 bribe to a cheap 
crook? How often does a national 
magazine do a feature story on building 
tradesmen contributing their weekends 
to the rebuilding of a school or a hospital 
destroyed by fire? 

But there seems never to be a short- 
age of front page space or editorial space 
when a strike is called, or when some 
violence flares, or when a union official is 
called before an investigating committee. 
Now, I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I think that strikes and violence and 
labor corruption are worthy of public 
attention. I think the public should be 
informed about the issues in a strike, 
why violence results, which union offi- 
cials have violated their trust. But the 
public should also have the full story of 
what decent, honorable, devoted trade 
unionists are doing day by day for their 
fellowmen, for country, and the cause of 
freedom in a troubled world. 

Many of our finest economists, politi- 
cal scientists, sociologists, and philoso- 
phers have written at length about the 
basic meaning and goals of trade 
unionism. I think that the Hebrew 
elder, Hillel, many centuries ugo, said 
it all in one brief comment: 

If Iam not for myself— 


He asked 


who will be for me? But if I am only for 
myself, what am I? 


This is the real story of American 
labor. Working men and women have 
banded together to further their mu- 
tual interests. If they failed to do it for 
themselves, who would do it for them? 
But they could not be concerned with 
their problems alone. If they were only 
for themselves, what were they? 

It is a tragic fact, indeed, that the re- 
cent disclosures before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
Labor-Management Relations, in the 
absence of adequate publishing of the 
total labor story in America, have led 
many people to believe that the labor 
movement is a narrow, selfish, irrespon- 
sible force. j 

Mr. President, when I hear or see the 
phrase labor movement,” there does not 


That would be as appropri- 
ate and as fair as equating America with 
slums and juvenile delinquency and 
lynchings. America has those problems, 
and more, but America also stands for 
freedom, for achievement, for individual 
dignity, for opportunity, for decency, for 
honor, for compassion, and justice. 

No, Mr. President, I think of other 
things when I think of the labor move- 
ment. I think of men whose names are 
recorded in history for their contribu- 
tion to the growth of the American labor 
movement; dedicated and selfless men, 
such as Samuel Gompers, William 
Green, Philip Murray, Daniel ‘Tobin, 
Van Bittner, and Alexander Whitney, 
toname but a few. 

Let me recall just a few recent experi- 
ences—direct, personal experiences— 
that make me feel good to be considered 
a friend of organized labor. 
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A few weeks ago I attended an un- 
usual dinner here in Washington. Hun- 
dreds of people, including dozens of 
Members of Congress, came to honor a 
lobbyist, a labor lobbyist. Usually, of 
course, it is the other way around. They 
came to pay tribute to John Edelman, 
the Washington representative of the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

For 50 years, 20 of them here in Wash- 
ington, this humble, soft-spoken gentle- 
man had worked tirelessly for the public 
interest. There has not been a cause— 
housing, minimum wages, public power, 
mutual security, civil rights—into which 
this union representative has not thrown 
his great talents, his inspiring leader- 
ship. Those talents, that leadership 
could have brought John great personal 
gain. But he has continued to serve the 
great public interest—as well as his own 
membership—as a union representative. 
And to the eternal credit of his union 
and its great leaders, Emil Rieve and 
William Pollock, he was encouraged to 
perform these manifold services. 

For every self-serving person in the 
American labor movement, there are 
hundreds of John Edelmans. That is 
what is right with the labor movement. 

It was John Edelman himself, by the 
way, who more than 30 years ago stated 
so eloquently the great role which unions 
could play in our modern civilization: 

There are before us vast problems in hu- 
man engineering— 


He wrote— 

which cannot be solved in any easy formula, 
but by the oldest method of all—that of 
reaching men's heart by a deep, moving, 
human appeal. Television may speed the 
sending of pictures, the radio may enable 
men to hear ome another talk across con- 
tinents, but none of these amazing devices 
will take the place of the ordinary human 
contact of the labor union and its activ- 
ities in bringing about a more enlightened 
attitude among the masses of men in meet- 
ing their fundamental human problems. 


In the more than 30 years since John 
Edelman wrote these words, the labor 
movement has indeed demonstrated its 
willingness and its ability to bring about 
that “more enlightened attitude among 
the masses of men in meeting their most 
fundamental human problems.” 

Union organizations have provided for 
millions of formerly inarticulate citizens 
the forum in which to hammer out pol- 
icies affecting the world in which they 
live and which their children will in- 
herit. And not only have they ham- 
mered out policies, but they have devel- 
oped techniques and resources for im- 
plementing those policies. That is what 
I find so right about the labor move- 
ment. They have made democracy and 
citizenship and the right to petition a 
reality to millions of men and women. 

I speak from some rich personal ex- 
perience. Like every politician, I enjoy 
large audiences, television, press confer- 
ences, and enthusiastic applause. But 
perhaps the most stimulating periods I 
ever spend are the 20- and 30-minute 
sessions I have with groups of textile- 
workers, rubberworkers, steelworkers, 
machinists, building tradesmen, auto- 
workers, and communication workers 
who come to Washington to attend their 
unions’ legislative institutes. 
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We Members of this great deliberative 
body do not know what debate really is 
until we have had to answer the search- 
ing but down-to-earth questions put to 
us by workers who know from firsthand 
the problems of automation, of unem- 
ployment, of old age, of radiation haz- 
ards, of slums. 

The unions have given their wonder- 
ful people a voice. That is what is right 
about the labor movement. 

Only last month I found myself shar- 
ing a platform with Mr. William Schnitz- 
ler, secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO. 
Both of us addressed the merger con- 
vention of the American Labor Health 
Association and the Group Health Fed- 
eration of America. In the audience 
were many dozens of union officials and 
union technicians involved in the vital 
work of administering health plans and 
union hospitals and medical centers, 
working together with some of the Na- 
tion’s leading medical and insurance au- 
thorities. This was nothing new to 
me—finding union representatives ac- 
tively involved with other groups in 
seeking solutions to America’s unsolved 
problems. Mr. Schnitzler made an elo- 
quent plea for bringing full medical care 
within the reach of all American fam- 
ilies. He spoke forthrightly about Ja- 
bor’s right and its responsibility to speak 
out on this issue on behalf of all Amer- 
icans. In doing so, he explained simply 
and effectively American labor’s role in 
the whole area of legislation and com- 
munity activities. Permit me to quote: 


I find it rather amusing—but also dis- 
tressing—that labor is sometimes attacked, 
on the one hand, for being a selfish, vested 
interest, and then, on the other hand—by 
the very same critics—for injecting itself 
into issues that are not related only to trade 
unions and their members, and presuming to 
speak for underprivileged, unorganized 
workers, 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, American labor 
does presume to speak for more than its 
own membership. It does this partially as 
a matter of simple enlightened self-interest. 
We believe that what ts good for America is 
good for American labor. In one area after 
another, it is clear that our own members 
will improve their lot in life only as all the 
people in the community improve theirs. 
There is a limit to the things we can obtain 
for our own members at the collective bar- 
gaining table, although we have by no means 
reached that limit. The welfare, happiness 
and security of our people requires sound 
legislation. It also requires the development 
of appropriate cooperative and other forms 
of voluntary organizations designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare. In all of these 
aspects of American life, the labor movement 
plays a constructive role. 

There used to be in Washington a small 
organization called the Peoples’ Lobby. That 
phrase is sometimes used to refer to attempts 
to realize the vague, undefinable desires of 
the American people as a whole. But the 
fact of the matter is that there is no really 
articulate voice of the people: The closest 
thing to it is the labor movement. We are 
happy and proud to serve as a people's lobby. 
We represent at Ieast 50 million men, women, 
and children in the families of our members. 
But in much of our work in Congress, in the 
State legislatures, in the school systems, in 
the voluntary organizations—we sincerely 
believe we speak out for the great bulk of 
all Americans. 

For a hundred years now, no one has 
worked more vigorously than American labor 
for free, universal education. 
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There has been no group more active in 
seeking improvements in our social security 
laws. 

Although few of our own members qualify, 
we have fought hard for public housing be- 
cause we know that slums are incompatible 
with our free America. 

In making these observations, I don't 
mean to suggest that we have done these 
things by ourselves. In every one of these 
activities, we have always been associated 
with others—groups like those represented 
at this conference. But we do say proudly 
that American labor has tried for all these 
years to use its organized strength in the 
pursuit of the general welfare. 


Mr. President, I say to Mr. Schnitzler 
and to the millions of American trade 
unionists that they have a right to be 
proud, that they have indeed used their 
organized strength in the pursuit of the 
general welfare. 

That is what I find right with the 
American labor movement. 

As a Member of the U.S. Senate, I can 
give personal testimony as to what 
American labor seeks from the Congress 
of the United States. Labor lobbyists 
are not coy in expressing labor’s goals. 
Of course, they seek legislation that will 
permit them to organize and to function 
with a minimum of Government inter- 
ference. But labor relations legislation 
is only a small part of their legislative 
program—albeit very important. 

Labor asks that the Federal minimum 
wage be increased and that its coverage 
be expanded. Very few union members 
need a Federal minimum wage to pro- 
tect them. Is this narrow self-interest 
legislation? 

Labor asks for improvements in un- 
employment insurance. Union members 
would benefit from this, but there are 
@ greater number of nonunion workers 
who need this additional protection. A 
growing number of union workers, as a 
matter of fact, look to union-negotiated 
supplementary unemployment insurance 
for their own protection, Do not all 
wage earners in the Nation deserve ade- 
quate protection against the hazards of 
unemployment? 

Labor asks for health benefits for re- 
tired people. It asks for higher appro- 
priations for medical research and hos- 
pitals and child welfare activities. Are 
not these desirable social goals? 

Labor lobbies for public housing and 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. Is this not in the public interest? 

Labor seeks depressed areas legisla- 
tion, help for community facilities, big- 
ger public roads programs. Are these 
narrow, selfish interests? 

Labor supports Federal aid to school 
construction, better salaries for teach- 
ers, liberal scholarship programs. Are 
not these proper goals for all America? 

Labor favors multipurpose river proj- 
ects and atomic energy development for 
peaceful purposes and conservation of 
our natural resources. Should not we 
welcome such support? 

Labor supports programs designed to 
aid America’s farmers, such as REA, and 
it backs legislation to preserve the fam- 
ily-size farm. Is not this in the best 
interest of our country? 

Labor favors legislation designed to 
promote a vigorous and healthy climate 
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for small business. Is not such promo- 
tion of our free enterprise system in the 
public interest? 

Labor is a strong backer of civil rights 
legislation, despite the difficulties such 
support causes in some parts of the 
country. Is not such support a good 
thing? 

Let me cite another illustration of 
labor’s concern for all who may be in 
distress. Early this month the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Mar- 
keting, and Stabilization of Prices, of 
which I am a member, conducted hear- 
ings on the various proposals which have 
been submitted by a great number of 
Senators in the matter of expanding 
and improving our present surplus food 
distribution program and the establish- 
ment of a food stamp or food allotment 
system, These proposals have come 
from agricultural States and from indus- 
trial States. They have come from Dem- 
ocrats and they have come from Republi- 
cans. I have myself introduced several 
measures and I have been pleased to join 
in the sponsorship of some others. 

One of the finest statements presented 
to the subcommittee in support of doing 
more to feed Americans suffering from 
hunger and malnutrition was that of Mr. 
Joseph A, Beirne who, in addition to his 
distinguished service as president of the 
Communications Workers of America, is 
chairman of the AFL-CIO community 
services committee. 

Mr. Beirne told us that our Nation has 
the resources for meeting the full nutri- 
tion requirements of every American: 

We are blessed with a bounty that is the 
envy of the world— 


He said— 
yet it is a fact that there are many of our 
fellow Americans who do not enjoy a proper 
diet because of the inadequacy of their in- 
come. 


And Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of UAW and director of that union’s 
Community Services Department, told 
our subcommittee: 

We have been blessed as has no other na- 
tion in history. We have the land, the re- 
sources, the genius to produce an abundance 
of food. All we need is the desire and deter- 
mination to share this abundance with those 
in need so that no American will want for a 
decent and adequate diet. 


Here were labor spokesmen appealing 
to the Congress to do a simple, decent 
thing. They were concerned not only 
with the welfare of their own particu- 
lar membership, but with the welfare of 
all Americans. 

It is this concern with the general 
welfare that I find so right with the la- 
bor movement. 

I only wish that this concern was 
shared by many others—including the 
leadership of our Federal Government. 
I was shocked beyond words in the 
course of these hearings when I heard 
spokesmen from both the Departments 
of Agriculture and HEW tell the commit- 
tee that the administration is opposed to 
any and all of the proposals now before 
it. They did not come in and say, “We 
do not think this bill is exactly right or 
that bill is precisely right; that is what 
we would like to see done.” All they did 
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was to say, No action is needed, things 
are going along quite well as they are.” 
But the records of these hearings have 
shown conclusively that things are not 
right, that the program does not reach 
enough communities, that the foods now 
available do not constitute an adequate 
diet, that the costs of the present pro- 
gram are improperly charged to the 
farm program rather than to welfare. 
I shall have more to say about this on 
another occasion. I could not let the 
occasion go by, however, without paying 
tribute to the labor movement for its 
more realistic, more compassionate, more 
constructive position on this question 
than I find at the highest levels of our 
Government. 

I could go on and on and detail the 
many other domestic issues on which, in 
my opinion, labor has taken a sound po- 
Apon and in which it has tried to be of 

elp. 

But I want to move on to another 
thing that I think is so right with the 
American labor movement. 

On March 26 I introduced Senate 
Resolution 96 expressing the Senate's 
backing of our negotiations in Geneva 
looking to a meaningful, inspection- 
proof agreement on suspension of nu- 
clear tests. I hoped for early approval 
of this resolution, an approval which I 
did get expeditiously and unanimously. 
It was not a matter on which I expected 
much public activity. It was particularly 
gratifying to me, therefore, to receive a 
telegram from Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, expressing support 
for the resolution and indicating that he 
had wired every member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee urging prompt 
action. * 

This telegram from Mr. Meany may 
seem unimportant to future historians 
of American public affairs. To me, it 
represents a moving symbol of the alert 
and conscientious and constructive role 
which the American labor movement, 
under the brilliant leadership of Mr. 
Meany, is playing on the world scene. 

The free labor movement of the world 
has played, and will continue to play, a 
most important role in the effort to stop 
the onward rush of Communist aggres- 
sion. In that movement, American labor 
has made a major contribution. 

It would be very easy, and even under- 
standable, for American labor troubled 
as it is with its own problems of unem- 
ployment and automation, to stay out 
of international affairs. It could, as it 
once did, fight to keep all immigrants 
from our shores and for protectionist 
tariffs on all imports. It could oppose 
mutual security and technical assistance 
and insist that America’s own under- 
developed and depressed areas receive 
these billions of dollars of assistance. 
But American labor, for the most part, 
understands the threat of the Soviets. 
It understands there can be no security 
for Americans in a world racked with 
insecurity. 

Recently George Meany—who had 
himself served so effectively as a mem- 
ber of a U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations—spoke at the occasion of a Four 
Freedoms Award to Ambassador Lodge. 
He spoke briefly, but eloquently, about 
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America’s responsibility in the world 
struggle between freedom and tyranny: 

It is hard for other nations to look to 
America for inspiring and vital leadership 
when one group of Americans says to an- 
other: You cannot enter or eat here, You 
cannot live or study here. You cannot work 
or worship here. You cannot stay or play 
nere. In short, you cannot be a free Amer- 
ican because the color of your skin, your 
religion, or land of birth are different from 
ours. 

If we sacrifice the freedom of any Ameri- 
can at home, we cannot help save and serve 
human freedom abroad. 

We must guard against the political as 
well as the atomic fallout of totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

The crisis of our time is grave, indeed. 
Americans and all other liberty-loving peo- 
ples must be ready to make many sacrifices 
in order to protect and promote freedom. 
The Four Freedoms were conceived as a call 
to heroic action against Nazi despotism. 
Unless we are ready today to make sacrifices 
for freedom as in the past, we will lose all 
our freedoms tomorrow. 

We must never forget that there are 
moments when there is no other way to 
defend our Four Freedoms than by fighting 
for them. Let us be ever ready and ever 
strong to preserve human freedom and world 
peace. 


And only a few weeks earlier, Walter 
Reuther had brought this somber warn- 
ing directly to more than half a million 
West Berliners who had assembled on 
May 1 to demonstrate their solidarity 
in the face of the most direct challenge 
by the Soviets since Korea. Walter 
Reuther thrilled these free Germans— 
speaking in German, by the way—with 
his message of friendship and solidarity 
from American workers. 

But, Mr. President, this keen under- 
standing of the world’s problems and 
world’s challenges is not confined to 
public utterances of American trade 
union leaders. I hold here in my hand 
a special labor edition of CARE News. 
The headlines on top of page 1 tell the 
whole story: 
` Thé Underdeveloped Areas: American 
Unions Are Doing Something Positive About 
Building Good Will—Gifts of Food and Tools 
Bring Real Understanding of United States— 
Humanitarianism and a Sense of Practical 
Diplomacy Mark Labor's Efforts. 


Following these headlines, I find four 
pages crammed full with stories of 
American labor support, through CARE, 
of vital projects in Latin America, in 
the Mideast, in Hong Kong, in India— 
wherever there are human problems cry- 
ing out for help. The plight of the 
world’s refugees has received very spe- 
cial consideration by American labor. 
And most heartening to me is the re- 
port that the bulk of the aid comes not 
from union treasuries but from volun- 
tary contributions from individual union 
members. 

I read from page 3 of this publication 
a brief item that sums up the whole 
significance of this activity: 

LETTER From Hone KONG 

In a letter to the APL-CIO expressing ap- 
preciation for the recent sending of 700 
CARE food crusade packages to needy area 
trade unionists, Fung Hoi Chiu, secretary 
general of the Hong Kong and Lowloon 
Trades Union Council stated: 
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“Your help has a meaning which is more 
significant and important than its material 
value, as we look back on the last number 
of years when we were fighting alone against 
the overwhelming Communist influence 
which came directly from across the close 
border of Communist China.” 


Mr. President, it is this realistic un- 
derstanding of our obligations in the 
world struggle for peace and freedom 
that I find so right with the American 
labor movement. 

We should be availing ourselves of the 
talents and know-how of the labor 
movement to bring to the peoples of 
other lands a clearer understanding of 
our country and our way of life. 

There should be greater emphasis on 
the importance of the role of our labor 
attachés. 

We should spare no effort to let other 
nations know that we are vitally con- 
cerned with the problems and the needs 
of working people. Who is better suited 
to convey such a message than our own 
labor people? 

I think it would be well if the ad- 
ministration were to spend less time in 
labor name calling and more time in 
calling upon labor for its assistance. 

I have now spoken at some length 
about American labor’s role in the pro- 
motion of the general welfare and its 
contributions to the international peace 
and freedom we all seek. I turn briefly 
now to discuss the tremendous contri- 
butions American trade unions have 
made to the well-being of their own 
members—and to the development of 
our very special kind of dynamic, in- 
genious economic system. 

I do not intend to make a record here 
of the specific economic gains which 
unions have brought their members. 
The economics books and history books 
and Government statistics are available 
for all to see. From 7-day workweeks 
and 14-hour workdays down to a stand- 
ard 5-day, 40-hour week. Improve- 
ments in wages to match our ever- 
increasing productivity. Humane work- 
ing conditions in factory and mine and 
mill. Paid holidays and vacations and 
rest periods. Health benefits and pen- 
sion rights and life insurance. 

Are unions alone responsible for these 
gains? No; they have had allies in 
humane employers, in friendly govern- 
ments, in social welfare groups. In the 
economic sense, of course, every bit of 
progress had to be made possible by in- 
creasing productivity. But it is a mat- 
ter of simple record that without the 
constant push for these gains by the 
organizations of working men and 
women very few of these gains would 
have come about so soon, as fully, or as 
democratically as they did. 

The need for organization to promote 
the welfare of wage earners was per- 
haps never more simply nor effectively 
put than by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
ae in the Jones & Laughlin case in 
1937: 

Long ago we stated the reason for labor 
organizations. We said that they were or- 
ganized out of the necessities of the situa- 
tion; that a single employee was helpless in 
dealing with an employer; that he was de- 
pendent ordinarily on his daily wage for 
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the maintenance of himself and family; that 
if the employer refused to pay him the 
wages that he thought fair, he was never- 
theless unable to leave the employ and re- 
sist arbitrary and unfair treatment; that 
union was essential to give laborers oppor- 
tunity to deal on an equality with their 
employer. 


To those who say, “Well, protecting 
labor's right to organize may have been 
necessary many years ago when employ- 
ers were insensitive to the need of work- 
ers, before there were protective labor 
laws, before we had such an abundance 
of wealth,” I say that unions are as 
essential as ever before. 

Yes, there are indeed many employers 
who have accepted unionism and who 
have accepted the obligation to provide 
decent working conditions. But in this 
year of 1959, when the Nation is about 
to hit a $500 billion national product, 
there are still millions of men and women 
toiling for less than $1 an hour. There 
are union organizers still being attacked 
by thugs. There are still millions and 
millions of workers who need, who de- 
serve, who want the protection of honest, 
progressive trade unionism. 

“If I am only for myself” Hillel asked, 
“what am I?” 

Organized workers continue to show 
that they are not only for themselves. 
A heavy part of every dues dollar goes 
into efforts to organize other workers. 

It is this concern for all that I find so 
right with the labor movement. 

Within the past month, Mr. President, 
two items crossed my desk. One was 
the report of the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation—set up to commemorate the 
work of the first president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
set up by contributions not only from 
the clothing workers but by the employ- 
ers in the industry. The other item was 
a report of the general executive board 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

These two documents are parts of a 
related, wonderful story. It is the story 
of perhaps the most sweated group of 
industries in America, industries popu- 
lated 40 and 50 years ago for the most 
part by immigrants ready and anxious to 
accept any employment. It is the story 
of child labor and homework and sweat- 
shops and triangle fires. It is the story 
of bitter strikes and lockouts. 

It is the story of great and patriotic 
Americans like Jack Potofsky and David 
Dubinsky, the story, as has been said, 
of practical men who dared to dream, of 
dreamers who dared to be practical. 

Here is how one keen newspaperwoman 
described conditions in the clothing dis- 
tricts of New York 40 years ago: 

Anyone passing Astor Place at noon would 
have seen a strange procession—women with 
burdens on their heads of such size that it 
did not seem possible that they could carry 
them. These women were taking home 
clothes to finish, and in their tenement they 
and their children, and sometimes the neigh- 
bors’ children, would work throughout the 
long hours of the day and late into the night 
without rest. * * * They scarcely stopped 
for birth. * * * Babies of 5 and 6 picked 
bastings. Babies of 6 and 7 sewed on but- 
tons. Little boys and girls would be taught 
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to use the needle at the age of 8 or 9. When 
they were 10 or 11 they would be in the shop. 
There are men and women today working in 
the trade who would tell you that they never 
knew what childhood was. All they can re- 
member is sitting in a crowded room sewing 
and everlastingly sewing. 


That was many years ago. Work in 
the apparel industries is still hard. But 
there is no more child labor. There is no 
homework. The 35-hour week is spread - 
ing. There are paid holidays and vaca- 
tions. There are retirement programs. 
There are union-built cooperative apart- 
ments and vacation resorts. 

There is a pattern of peaceful collec- 
tive bargaining in both the men’s and 
women's apparel industries that is a 
model for all labor-management rela- 
tions, Small wonder that employers 
join in honoring the memory of Sidney 
Hillman. Small wonder that employers 
come as guests to the convention of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

It is this great example of labor-man- 
ggement cooperation that I find so right 
with the labor movement. 

All Americans—not just union mem- 
bers—should share the pride with which 
the general executive board of the Gar- 
ment Workers could report to its 30th 
convention: 

We have molded a union of great inffuence 
and strength out of elements and in an en- 
vironment that seemed to defy organization: 
women distracted by the pull of family du- 
ties, immigrants staggered by initial dis- 
illusionments and language difficulties, em- 
ployers grappling with each other in bitter 
competition, an industry running like water 
downhill to wherever wages are lower, new- 
comers frightened against joining the union 
by the threat of losing the sole factory in 
town. O ae 

Let those who dream of a return to an 
America without unions look to the record. 
Let them consider what this industry would 
be like without the ILGWU; then let them 
match their dream with the record of the era 
of the sweatshop. Let them consider what 
this Nation would be like without its great 

labor movement. Then let them 
match their dream to the record of workers 
in the enslaved Communist countries. 


And then the report says what it so 
very much has the right to say of its 
own union, but which can also be said 
by the labor movement as a whole: 

Every gain won by garment workers has 
made the garment industry—all persons and 
factors in it—a better industry. Every gain 
won by the trade unions of this land has 
made this Nation—all in it, employers as 
well as workers—a better country to live in. 
We have not lived unto ourselves alone. 
Out of what we have gained we have reached 
out to help the less fortunate at home and 
abroad. 


Mr. President, much of what the 
unions of America have done for their 
‘members and for others can be meas- 
ured statistically. Wages increased, 
hours reduced, pensions granted, con- 
tributions to charity, CARE packages to 
refugees abroad. But perhaps the ma- 
jor contribution of all has no dimen- 
sions; it cannot be measured in dollars, 
in time, in size. It is that intangible 
thing that makes everything else in life 
shrink to nothingness. It is what unions 
have done to enhance the dignity, the 
spirit, the personality of the individual. 
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I know of no better way of stating this 
than to tell a story that Walter Reuther 
loves to tell. Some time ago, a local of 
the UAW was celebrating its 20th anni- 
versary. Reuther was invited to make 
the major address. At the conclusion of 
the affair, an elderly worker came over 
to Reuther, and spoke to him in heavy 
Polish accent. 

“You know, Walter,” he said, “I listen 
to your speech tonight. Everything you 
say is OK. I know how much the union 
do for me. What you say about big in- 
crease in wages is right. What you say 
about hours and pension and seniority, 
sure, it’s true. But, Walter, you know 
what the union really means to me? 
Twenty years ago when I come to this 
shop, everybody call me dumb Pollack.’ 
Now they call me Brother.“ 

This is the way a UAW member put it. 
Many, many years ago, the Apostle Paul 
said it another way: Be ye members one 
of another.” This is what unions have 
done for millions of men and women. It 
has brought them together, made them 
members one of another, given them 
common tools for common goals. And 
as they gained strength through unity, 
each gained the strength to speak up for 
himself, to talk back when necessary, to 
complain when aggrieved. 

Unions have strengthened the demo- 
cratic process by giving this voice to mil- 
lions of individuals. The public hears 
about it when James Carey challenges 
General Electric; when W. P. Kennedy 
or H. E. Gilbert negotiate with the rail- 
roads; when William Doherty or George 
Harrison testify before congressional 
committees, and when James McDevitt 
discusses political action. 

But what is even more important for 
the cause of democracy itself is that ev- 
ery day of the year literally thousands of 
men and women are speaking out for 
their fellow workers. I am thinking of 
the shop stewards, the grievance com- 
mittees, the negotiating committees, the 
local executive boards. This is indus- 
trial democracy in action. 

During the past weeks we have seen 
this industrial democracy operating in 
the steel industry. The negotiations 
have been unproductive thus far. 
Charges have been hurled by both sides, 
but it is all part of the great American 
system of collective bargaining. 

Although most of the sessions thus 
far have been attended only by a hand- 
ful of union officials, I have been im- 
pressed by the pains which Steelworkers 
Union president, Dave McDonald, has 
taken to keep his people informed and 
to obtain their concurrence in every ma- 
jor step taken. Mr. McDonald has man- 
aged to take time out to meet with 
hundreds of his local leaders, has ap- 
peared on television and on radio to 
discuss the important issues with his 
membership, and he has seen the wis- 
dom and the public responsibility in 
taking his case to the American people 
generally. And in doing so, he has 
forced the industry itself to explain its 
own position. 

I am certain that in the long run this 
public debate will serve the public in- 
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terest, and for this I salute Mr. Me- 
Donald. 

In many ways, Americans who got 
their first training and their first call to 
public service while serving their trade 
union have performed constructively 
and conscientiously for the public in- 
terest. As labor attachés, as technical 
assistance specialists abroad, as direc- 
tors of health groups and cooperative 
housing, as members of boards of edu- 
cation, and in almost every aspect of 
public work, they have made outstand- 
ing contributions. Here in the Congress, 
too, they have done much to bring credit 
both on the unions from which they 
come and to the Congress itself. 

For over 4 years now I have been 
pleased to have the friendship, the guid- 
ance, and the cooperation on many an 
issue of the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan, Par McNamara. 

In the House a number of Members 
have given outstanding service to the 
Congress. JOHN FOGARTY, a former 
bricklayer, has become the outstanding 
House authority on health and welfare 
matters. He has served with distinction 
on numerous occasions in international 
conferences in the field of health re- 
search. 

And there are many other distin- 
guished Members of the Congress who 
have a background in the labor move- 
ment. From my own State of Minne- 
sota there is Roy WIER and JOSEPH 
Kartu. From California, Jo N SHEL- 
LEY and JEFFREY COHELAN. From Penn- 
Sylvania, GEORGE RHODES and ELMER HOL- 
LAND. From Illinois, Roman PUCINSKI, 
and there are doubtless others I have 
not mentioned who have at one time or 
another held union cards and played a 
part in the great American labor move- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I have risen today to 
say some things about the labor move- 
ment that I believe deeply. There is 
nothing new or profound or especially 
controversial in what I have said. 

In the heat of debate over some spe- 
cific legislative proposals, I fear, or in 
the midst of exposés of wrongdoing in 
the labor movement, these basic truths 
about the labor movement tend to be 
overlooked. 

These truths must not be overlooked. 
The value of a free, honest labor move- 
ment must always be remembered. As 
we take steps to help the labor move- 
ment prevent and correct abuses which 
have crept into it, let us take great 
pains not to hurt the labor movement 
itself, not to interfere with the progress 
which it has made for itself and for all 
America. 

Mr. President, in case it has not been 
made abundantly clear by my remarks 
so far, I am pleased to be considered a 
friend of labor. I like to be considered 
prolabor just as I like to be considered 
propeople, propeace and proliberty, pro- 
free enterprise, and proreligious. I find 
myself in mighty good company. It 
was a Republican President, Abraham 
Lincoln, who said: 

The strongest bond of human sympathy 
outside the family relation should be one 
uniting working people of all nations and 
tongues and kindreds. 
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And he said, too: 

All that serves labor serves the Nation. 
All that harms is treason. If a man tells 
you he loves America, yet hates labor, he 
is a liar. If a man tells you he trusts 
America, yet fears labor, he is a fool. 


And another Republican President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, said: 

Only a fool would try to deprive working 
men and women of the right to join the 
union of their choice. 


And it was Franklin Roosevelt, dur- 
ing whose first administration the Wag- 
ner Act was passed, who said: 


If I were a worker in a factory, the first 
thing I would do would be to join a union. 


There are 18 million Americans who 
have banded together in unions, They 
believe in their unions. They have sac- 
rificed for their unions. Some of their 
unions may temporarily be in the con- 
trol of unsavory elements. But sooner 
or later, and with the help of laws 
which we adopt here in the Congress, 
those relatively few unions will be re- 
stored to honest leadership. Let us work 
hard to help these decent, law-abiding 
Americans protect and strengthen their 
unions. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). The Senator from 
Minnesota. 


THE WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 1 we will begin our observance of 
World Refugee Year. In doing so we 
will partially fulfill the obligation we 
incurred in cosponsoring with eight 
other nations in the United Nations a 
resolution calling for this observance. 
We are also obliged to achieve, as best 
we can, the goals of World Refugee Year. 
These are: First, to focus attention on 
the many refugee problems; second, to 
encourage additional financial contribu- 
tions from governments, voluntary agen- 
cies, and the general public; and, third, 
to encourage additional opportunities 
for permanent solutions to refugee prob- 
lems through voluntary repatriation, re- 
settlement or integration. 

Heretofore, I have called the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the refugee 
problem which begs for a solution and 
to activities in connection with the 
United States’ participation in World 
Refugee Year. 

Therefore, I am happy to recommend 
at this time an excellent article entitled 
“The World Refugee Year,” written by 
Dr. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the 
Washington Cathedral, and published in 
the June 10 issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury, an undenominational weekly pub- 
lication. 

Dr. Sayre is well informed and quali- 
fled to speak on the subject of refugees. 
His experiences as a world traveler, as 
chairman of the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees, and as a cleric constitute a 
vast reservoir of information on this 
perplexing problem well worth our tap- 
ping. In his account of the history, 
background, and aims of World Refugee 
Year, Dr. Sayre observes that “the first 
and primary fact concerning the refugee 
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problem therefore is that it is a world- 
wide problem, and that it is not merely 
humanitarian in nature but often in- 
volves and underlies all other major 
problems of international life.” This is 
the challenge we inevitably face. I cer- 
tainly join Dr. Sayre in the hope that 
the solidarity between peoples and na- 
tions can soon be cemented. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article on World Ref- 
ugee Year, by Dr. Sayre, printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
(By Francis B. Sayre, Jr.) 


(The chairman of the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees presents an account of what has 
been done and what remains to be done in 
confronting needs of refugees around the 
world.) 

Most Americans have approached the ref- 
ugee problem only from the receiving end. 
There is hardly a clergyman in the church 
who is not familiar with the often difficult 
problem of settling foreign families who 
come to our shores seeking a new life. 

Immigration of refugees has generally 
been arranged through a pattern of partner- 
ship between Government and private (usu- 
ally church) groups. Since 1938 countless 
church people have given time to finding 
homes, jobs, clothing, and friends for new 
Americans. It has been the Government's 
role to screen them before they came and to 
help with transportation on the way; but it 
has remained for private groups, chiefly re- 
ligious, to find sponsors for the refugees so 
that they would not become a public charge 
and to undertake the responsibility of actu- 
ally settling them in what are for them new 
communities, 

From 1937 on a steady stream of refugees 
has come to our shores. At first they were 
largely Jews fleeing from Hitler’s Germany. 
Following World War II they were the enor- 
mous number of displaced persons uprooted 
by the great conflict. Since then they have 
in the majority of cases been persons fleeing 
from totalitarian Russia or its satellites (e.g., 
the recent Hungarian fugitives) or, in a 
minority of cases, from economic hardship or 
actual starvation (e. g., the Mexican wet- 
backs” escaping across the Texas border from 
a land of too many children and too little 
food). 


A CLAIM TO THE WORLD'S ATTENTION 


In the past few years, thanks to the free- 
dom which the deanship of a nonparochial 
cathedral gives me, I have crossed the ocean 
to witness at firsthand the beginning of the 
long process through which a refugee per- 
son or family passes on the road from an old 
home to a new one. 

The whole refugee problem appears in a 
piercing new light when one stands at one of 
the borders across which multitudes of peo- 
ple stumble toward what they hope will be 
freedom. There they are gathered into 
camps, sorted out as to occupation and skills 
and their own wishes, fed and housed, their 
medical needs inventoried, and finally 
matched up with opportunities for settle- 
ment which may be open in various parts of 
the world. Through their appropriate agen- 
cies the churches reach out to help in this 
process. 

At a conference on the refugees held in 
Washington last fall, the State Department’s 
troubleshooter, Under Secretary Robert Mur- 
phy, made a remarkable address in which he 
pointed out that the refugees not only rep- 
resent a poignant claim on the world’s sym- 
pathy but also are a serious economic and 
even military problem for the nations. It 
is obvious, he said, that when 30 million 
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human beings are pulled up by the roots 
and condemned to live in misery and un- 
certainty for long periods, a condition is 
created which must be reckoned with even 
on the august levels of foreign policy. Un- 
rest and unhappiness are always a potential 
crucible of political disturbance, and the ac- 
cumulated dangers can well affect the des- 
tiny of extensive portions of the world. 

Lebanon, on the eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, is a case in point, which Mr. 
Murphy cited. That little land happens to 
be divided so evenly between Christian Arabs 
and Moslem Arabs that its constitution pro- 
vides that if the president be Islamic, the 
premier must be Christian. Politically Leb- 
anon exists always in a precarious state of 
delicate equilibrium. Ten years ago the 
Arab-Israeli war projected refugees, largely 
of Moslem faith, into all corners of the 
Middle East. A hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of them went north to Lebanon. Their 
advent upset the delicate balance, and con- 
sequently Lebanon has ever since been in a 
condition of political uncertainty leading 
to riots, murders and the like. This unrest 
came to a head just at the time Nasser was 
taking over Syria, seemingly with the bless- 
ing of Communist Russia, and the whole 
Middle East was in danger of being alienated 
from the West. With a revolution going on 
in Iraq and with fighting a daily occurrence 
in Lebanon, it seemed to the U.S. Govern- 
ment that if the West was to preserve any 
foothold at all in that part of the world, 
troops would have to be landed. This was 
the reason U.S. marines descended upon 
Beirut. 

The sequence of these events, declared Mr. 
Murphy, illustrates how directly the under- 
lying human problem of refugees can affect 
the economic and even the military policy 
of great nations like our own, 


NO DIMINISHING NEED 


The first and primary fact concerning the 
refugee problem, therefore, is that it is a 
worldwide problem, and that it is not merely 
humanitarian in nature but often involves 
and underlies all other major problems of 
international life. 

This fact is further accentuated by a look 
at the great number of refugees in the 
world—well over 30 million in the few years 
since the end of World War II. Consider 
first the picture in Europe: West Germany 
alone (thanks to a booming economy) has 
absorbed 12 million national and ethnic 
Germans from East Germany and former 
German territories. Add to these in Europe 
alone the more than 200,000 Hungarians 
who came out 2 years ago; the steady flow 
of Yugoslavs, now amounting to at least 
60,000, who have fled both Tito’s version of 
communism and a strained economy; the 
175,000 Turks (1950-52 figures) who escaped 
to Turkey from their former homes in Bul- 
garia. The majority of all these refugees 
have now been settled. However, Dr. Au- 
guste Lindt, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, estimates that there 
are still roughly 130,000 refugees in Europe, 
30,000 of them in camps, the rest but poorly 
settled if at all. 

Moving over to the Middle East we run 
into the most insoluble of all the refugee 
problems: that of the Arabs—933,000 of 
them, according to a United Nations esti- 
mate, though an accurate count is difficult 
to arrive at—who formerly lived in Palestine 
and today, a decade later, are still quartered 
in camps of the most primitive sort in Jor- 
dan, Syria, the Gaza Strip, Lebanon, and 
Iraq. The ever-growing hatred between 
Israel and the Arab nations makes it difficult 
to conceive what final disposition may be 
found for these miserable thousands. 


CRUCIBLE OF UNREST IN THE ORIENT 


Moving eastward, we come to the eco- 
nomically struggling lands of Pakistan and 
India. When India was divided in 1947 
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there was a stupendous exchange of popula- 
tions, 8 million Hindus and Sikhs leaving 
their homes in the newly created nation of 
Pakistan to cross the border into India and 
614 million Moslems making the reverse 
journey. These could properly be classed 
as refugees. But an Indian personage re- 
cently said, We don't know what to do 
specially for our refugees, for they are indis- 
tinguishable from the other millions of 
beggars in our country.” 

In the Orient, the oppressive regime in 
Red China has forced the patient and 
family-loving Chinese to flee in every direc- 
tion. Today 400,000 of them are to be found 
in Vietnam and 1 million in Hong Kong— 
the latter in a most pitiable condition al- 
though the Hong Kong government is mak- 
ing a heroic effort to house and employ all 
of these people, who have more than doubled 
the population of that colony of the British 
crown. There are other groups to be 
counted: 750,000 North Koreans now dou- 
bling up in the already crowded houses of 
South Korea, and 750,000 Indo-Chinese from 
Vietminh who have gone to Vietnam. 

Each day's newspaper brings word of ad- 
ditional groups of refugees swelling the 
total. No one has yet counted the people 
who have fied the French in Algeria and 
are now being fed by the World Red Cross 
in Tunis and Morocco. Recently Ru- 
mania began a systematic expulsion of all 
Jews, a process that for the moment has 
abated. One reads of Koreans living in 
miserable conditions in Japan who are im- 
ploring the world to make it possible for 
them to return to their homeland. The 
most recent refugees are, of course, the 
Tibetans, but as yet no one knows how many 
of them have been pushed across the moun- 
tain barrier into northern India. 

These then are the human chaff blowing 
around the globe, claiming humanity's sym- 
pathy in their unhappiness and threatening 
with their need to shatter the complacent 
peace of men and nations who simply want 
to keep things as they are. Think of the 
Dalai Lama multiplied 30 million times and 
you get a picture of the immensity of this 
human problem. 


HELP FROM INTERNATIONAL BODIES 


What agencies and powers are there which 
address themselves to the amelioration of 
this problem? At the top are two major 
international bodies. ‘These are the suc- 
cessors of a single organization, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which after 
World War II did an enormous job of set- 
ting the largest share of the old DP's. 
When the mandate of the IRO expired, part 
of its work was assumed by the United Na- 
tions, which set up a high commissioner for 
refugees (a post at the present time held by 
Dr. Auguste Lindt of the famous Swiss 
chocolate-making family). 

It was clear, however, that the U.N. could 
not do the whole job, because Russia, one 
of its key members, had no interest in help- 
ing refugees, almost all of whom were fugi- 
tives from her own political sphere. Hence 
there was need for an organization outside 
the U.N. which could operate without the 
threat of a Russian veto. Thus was born 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, whose 28 member nations 
include both the countries of first asylum 
and the countries in North and South Amer- 
ica, as well as Australia and New Zealand, to 
which they are finally allocated for settle- 
ment. Roughly, the work for refugees is 
divided between these two organizations in 
the following way: The U.N. High Commis- 
sioner sees to the care and feeding of the 
refugees in Europe (another U.N. organiza- 
tion, UNWRA, does the same job in the 
Middle East), and ICEM is charged with 
transporting the refugees and finding op- 
portunities for their ultimate settlement. 
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PRIVATE AGENCIES INVALUABLE 


Independent of the two international or- 
ganizations but working closely with them 
are the world agencies of the three major 
religious groups, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. In the case of Protestants this 
agency is the World Council of Churches, 
whose relief arm in the United States is 
known as Church World Service. These pri- 
vate agencies operate branches in all coun- 
tries affected by refugee problems. They 
raise money and generally assist in the whole 
operation. Their chief responsibility, how- 
ever, is the actual settlement of refugees at 
their final destination, 

A third instrument for attacking the 
problem is the several governments involved, 
The most important of these is the U.S. 
Government, which last year, in addition to 
substantial contribution of surplus food and 
commodities, spent approximately $50 mil- 
lion to help refugees. This sum is admin- 
istered partly by the Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs and partly by the so-called 
U.S. escapee program. The two offices are 
closely linked in the State Department, 
through which grants are made to the UN., 
to ICEM, to the international religious 
agencies, and to many smaller groups, such 
as the Tolstoy Foundation and the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. Though 
the sum varies in different instances, it 
would be accurate on the whole to say that 
the United States contributes between 40 
and 60 percent of all funds devoted to the 
alleviation of the world’s refugee problem. 

Of immediate concern to us all is the fact 
that the nations of the world have agreed to 
designate the year beginning this July as 
World Refugee Year. This action adopted 
by the Assembly of the United Nations was 
implemented at a recent meeting in Geneva 
of representatives of the free nations of the 
world. It means that a very special effort 
will be made in the next months to make 
a major impact on the refugee problem, even 
though it is too much to hope that the prob- 
lem can be entirely liquidated. 

It is interesting to note how this idea 
began. The man who started it all is Chris 
Chataway, the famous English runner who 
paced Roger Bannister to the first achieve- 
ment of the 4-minute mile. About a year 
and a half ago he wrote an article urging the 
people of the world to have a “human year,” 
following the International Geophysical 
Year. The article came to the notice of 
leaders in England, who in turn urged the 
wisdom of Chataway’s idea upon the British 
Government. It met with hesitation at first 
and then with enthusiasm. Having gained 
U.S. support, the British put it up to the 
UN. Assembly, which just after Christmas 
1958 endorsed the whole idea. Since then 
national committees have been formed in 
many member nations to implement the pro- 
gram. 

ONE GREAT YEAR OF CONCERN 

Anticipating the U.N. action, a national 
committee (of which I have the honor to be 
chairman) was formed in this country last 
October. It is the intention of the Ameri- 
can committee to serve not only during the 
World Refugee Year but to be a continuing 
group which will be concerned with the con- 
tinuing problem and able, I hope, to offer 
useful advice to the Government and leader- 
ship to the American public. 

During the last few months there has been 
a good deal of discussion as to what the 
US. special contribution to the World 
Refugee Year should be. The sights set 
by the present administration are not as 
high as those of our citizens’ committee. 
Between the hopes of the committee and the 
achievement of them, therefore, lies a certain 
amount of political education and arduous 
planning. Whatever the final result, it will 
be the product of a kind of three-cornered 
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discussion between the administration, Con- 
gress, and our citizens’ committee, which 
also includes representatives of the three 
major religious agencies. At present, I have 
reason to hope that a special contribution 
by the United States, over and above its 
normal activity, will make a genuine impact 
on the whole problem. There is even the 
possibility that with sufficient funds and ad- 
ditional visas to the extent already en- 
visioned by some officials, the entire refugee 
problem in Europe can be wiped out in the 
course of the year. 

In other parts of the world the most we 
can hope for is a good program of voca- 
tional training for the 200,000 children born 
in the Arab camps (among the million Arab 
refugee, half are under the age of 15) who 
must somehow be prepared for life wherever 
they live it. In Hong Kong the magnificent 
efforts of the local government must be sup- 
plemented by some real help from the out- 
side. The British committee is prepared to 
give some of this help, and we hope Ameri- 
cans will give the rest. The problem in 
Hong Kong is first of all housing, and this 
is difficult since the city is built on the edge 
of cliffs that descend steeply to the sea, 
For every inch of flatland to build on, solid 
rock has to be hewn out and filled into the 
sea. Elsewhere in the world there are all 
sorts of special needs—for instance, the des- 
perate need for clothing in frozen Korea and 
for food for the Algerian refugees in Tunis 
and Morocco. 


SET THE COFFEEPOT BOILING 


Recently I was taken to a little village in 
France where an Albanian family had been 
settled. In faith they were Moslem, in num- 
ber 19, counting all the grandchildren. They 
had fied to Yugoslavia, been imprisoned 
there, escaped and finally made their way to 
Italy, whence they came to France. There 
they were settled by CIMADE (the French 
Protestant relief agency), with the help of 
the U.N, and of U.S. funds. Now they were 
all living happily in a prefabricated bar- 
rackslike house. I found them squatting 
contentedly on the oriental rugs which the 
women had made. The old grandfather, the 
head of the family, was an imam. When he 
saw my clerical collar as I walked up the 
muddy path to his home he came out in his 
turban and welcomed me with a toothy 
smile as his colleague. Then he sat down 
while the women brewed me some Turkish 
coffee, which in his happy view would ce- 
ment the solidarity between two men of God 
and between his people and our people. 

We certainly have need of plenty of that 
Turkish brew in the world. Surely we owe 
it to mankind to get out the coffeepot and 
start it boiling during this World Refugee 
Year. 


THE PASSPORT PROBLEM 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my distinguished colleague from 
South Dakota, Senator Kart MUNDT, has 
introduced legislation of a most compre- 
hensive nature dealing with the Passport 
Office. 

In brief, my colleague’s bill would raise 
the status of the Passport Office by es- 
tablishing it as the U.S. Passport Service. 

The action of Senator Munt in out- 
lining a comprehensive plan to replace 
outmoded ideas and to eliminate out- 
dated operations of the Passport Office 
is to be commended as a constructive, 
progressive approach designed to meet 
the needs of the space age in which we 
find Americans in every walk of life 
traveling abroad. 
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Mr. President, I am hopeful that my 
colleague’s proposal will receive early 
consideration, for there is no question 
in my mind that earnest inquiry by the 
Senate will demonstrate the necessity 
for legislation of this type. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to 
have printed in the Recorp, following my 
remarks, an article from the Washington 
Star of Sunday, June 21, which discusses 
the importance of this proposal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dancers Are IGNoRED—PassPorT BILLS 
GETTING NOWHERE 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Exactly a year ago the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Secretary of State could not 
refuse a passport to a Communist because 
Congress had never specifically given him 
the right to refuse. 

Stunned by a decision that overruled a 
century-old concept of the Secretary's power 
over passports, the State Department rushed 
proposed legislation to Congress. 

And President Eisenhower urgently in- 
dorsed the legislation in these words: 

“Each day and week that passes without 
it exposes us to great danger.” 

We are still exposed. 

By the latest count, 1,100 persons whom 
the Department has reason to suspect have 
applied for passports since the Supreme 
Court decision. And the passports have 
been granted. 

: A MULTITUDE OF BILLS 

Congress failed to plug the loophole in 
the law at the last session. So far in this 
session 21 bills have been introduced in the 
House and four have gone into the Senate 
hopper. The bills have been assigned to six 
different committees. 

Not one has come out of committee. 

Various reasons have been given for the 
delay. The one heard most frequently is 
that other bills—particularly foreign aid 
measures—haye had priority. Another is 
that Chairman FULBRIGHT of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has served notice 
that he wants his committee to handle any 
passport legislation. It was in this commit- 
tee that a House-passed bill died in the last 
session. 

It has also been mentioned that the ad- 
ministration has not sent its own bill to 
Congress. Last week, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee sent the State Depart- 
ment a letter asking its intentions. The 
State Department still wants the bill it tried 
and failed to get last session codifying all 
passport laws and regulations. But in a 
letter cleared through the Budget Bureau it 
has made clear that a bill introduced on 
May 7 by Representative BENTLEY, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, would be acceptable to 
take care of the immediate problem. 

The Bentley bill starts out by terming the 
activities of the international Communist 
movement “a clear, present, and continuing 
danger to the security of the United States.” 
It authorizes the Secretary of State to refuse 
or reyoke passports to persons engaged in the 
international Communist movement. And 
it sets out detailed procedure for passport 
denial and appeal. In other words, like most 
of the other pending bills, it is limited to 
peas or denying passports to Commu- 
nists. 

SENATOR MUNDT’S BILL 

The latest entry in the passport race is 
the most comprehensive one. It was intro- 
duced on June 3 by Senator Munprt, Repub- 
lican, of South Dakota. It stems from the 
simple recognition that while the Commu- 
nist problem is the most pressing, it is one 
of many areas of the multi-million-dollar 
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passport business not covered by any specific 
law. 

Basically, the right of the Secretary of 
State to issue passports goes back to a law 
passed in 1856. Records indicate that the 
Secretary had been issuing passports long 
before that but the law was considered 
necessary to make it clear that passports is- 
sued by States or judges were no good. 

In 1926, the law was brought up to date 
for that time but was no more specific. It 
said the Secretary should operate under 
rules prescribed by the President. 

With the passing years, two things hap- 
pened. First, passports became big business, 
Where 176,033 passports were issued or re- 
newed in 1926, the annual figure had reached 
676,898 in 1958. This year, 750,000 Ameri- 
cans are expected to ask for passports for 
oversea travel in the biggest travel spree of 
all time. 

While the passport business was booming 
and the Government was struggling with 
regulations, the Communists launched their 
offensive against the security policies of the 
Government. 

Paralleling the attack on the passport 
policies were attacks on port security, Gov- 
ernment employees’ loyalty, the industrial 
security, and the visa programs. 

And on passports, the Government was 
vulnerable for lack of legislative authority 
which it had always been assumed was im- 
plicit. 

Court decisions began raining down. The 
first restriction on the free exercise of the 
Secretary's discretion came in 1952 in the 
case of Anne Bauer, a journalist overseas 
who was alleged to be a Communist sympa- 
thizer. The State Department revoked her 
passport. The court of appeals here held 
that the Department had no authority to 
revoke it without notice and a hearing. 
The court directed that the passport be re- 
turned to Miss Bauer or that she be given 
a hearing. The showdown never came be- 
cause Miss Bauer lost her citizenship by 
marrying a Frenchman and staying over- 
seas, 

But the then Secretary of State Acheson 
hastily drew up a set of regulations to 
specify procedures for withholding pass- 
ports and for appealing from decisions of 
the Passport Office. These regulations were 
enlarged in 1956 and the Government be- 
came increasingly cautious about protecting 
individual rights. 

Ironically, as passport officials narrowed 
the field of passport denials and made the 
appeal machinery more elaborate, the at- 
tacks on any travel restrictions became more 
vociferous. 

The Communist plan was described before 
a Senate committee as an effort to force the 
intelligence agencies to reveal confidential 
information. But journalists who couldn't 
get permission to go into Red China and ad- 
vocates of individual liberties who balked at 
any restraints on freedom of travel joined 
the fray. The American Civil Liberties 
Union has challenged the State Department's 
power to ban reporters’ travel and the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action have fought 
passport legislation. 

The journalists finally did get permission 
to go to Red China under criteria set up by 
press Officials of the State Department. Of 
the more than 30 news agencies given per- 
mission by the State Department to send 
in a correspondent, Red China has offered 
its hospitality to only one. 


FREEDOM OF TRAVEL 


On the question of restricting freedom of 
travel, the State Department reports that 
it has withheld passports in only 15 Com- 
munist cases since Secretary Acheson issued 
his 1952 regulations. 

But on June 16, 1958, the Supreme Court 
lowered the boom. The Court by a 5-4 de- 
cision, held that the Secretary of State, in 
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peacetime, cannot withhold passports to 
applicants whom he believes are linked to 
communism and who refuse to swear they 
are not Communist, It held that the three 
applicants were entitled to passports. 

The majority opinion made it clear that 
it was not settling the issue on constitu- 
tional grounds. It simply found that the 
Secretary did not have the statutory author- 
ity to withhold the passports. 

Soon after the Supreme Court acted, the 
late Secretary of State Dulles sent the ad- 
ministration’s bill to Congress. He said in 
part: 

“The international Communist movement 
seeks everywhere to thwart U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. It seeks on every front to influence 
foreign governments and peoples against the 
United States and eventually by every means, 
including violence, to encircle the United 
States and subordinate us to its will. The 
issuance of U.S. passports to supporters of 
that movement facilitates their travel to and 
in foreign countries. It clothes them when 
abroad with all the dignity and protection 
that our Government affords. Surely our 
Government should be in a position to deny 
passports to such persons.” 


FLOOD OF APPLICATIONS 


But Secretary Dulles’ plea was—and still 
is—unanswered. The result? 

John W. Hanes, Jr., Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, re- 
cently reported “A flood of applications (for 
passports) from persons with records of Com- 
munist affiliation or activities, Some of them 
had previously been denied passports, but 
many had never previously applied. Many 
we know a great deal about, and none of it 
is good. Others we would like to know more 
about, but the Department of State is no 
longer in a position to inquire, much less in- 
vestigate, whether any such applicant is a 
Communist Party member or how dangerous 
he may be.” 

Mr. Hanes made a distinction between a 
known courier and a "harmless fellow trav- 
eler.” He reiterated this point that the De- 
partment has been making since last June: 

We do not seek statutory passport author- 
ity to stifle criticism of this Government or 
its policies. We do not believe that the 
passport should or can be used to restrict 
the movement of people who hold political, 
social, or economic opinions which are not of 
the orthodox American variety. 

“We do not seek or want authority to deny 
passports to any whose travel or activity 
abroad is merely an embarrassment to our 
country. I believe that the United States is 
strong enough to survive embarrassment if 
we must. 

“All we seek, and what I feel we must 
have, is the capacity to protect ourselves by 
denying passports to those relatively few 
hardcore, active Communist supporters who 
are not ordinary American citizens and 
whose travel abroad constitutes a danger 
to the United States.” 


DUCKING THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Hanes pointed out that success in pre- 
venting entry of Communist couriers, carry- 
ing money and instructions to this country, 
becomes hollow if American members of the 
Communist apparatus can travel freely out of 
the country. Likewise, the successful pene- 
tration by intelligence agents into the Com- 
munist underground in this country, he 
pointed out, becomes less useful if those 
under surveillance can duck under the Iron 
Curtain. 

The argument has frequently been raised 
that there’s no point in denying passports 
to American Communists who can go with- 
out passports to Latin America and gain il- 
legal passage to their ultimate destination. 
Mr. Hanes conceded that was true, but he 
argued that few important members of the 
apparatus used this roundabout route in the 
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days when passports were being denied 
possibly because the more devious the route, 
the more conspirators have to be brought 
into it and the more the chance that the 
conspiracy can be unveiled. 

Many of those who have rushed to get pass- 
ports have shown no inclination to use them 
immediately. This may be because they fear 
Congress will shut the door again at any time. 
Or it may be because the Communist bosses 
hope to provoke the State Department into 
pulling a boner. Or it may be that the Com- 
munists have other uses for these passports. 

During the Spanish Civil War, Communist 
leaders collected passports of the several 
thousand Americans in. the International 
Brigade and the bulk of these passports 
turned up in Moscow. So many American 
passports were collected that way that the 
United States had to replace every outstand- 
ing passport in the world with a new docu- 
ment. 

Who are getting the passports? There are 
the lower level Communists whose one hour 
of fame is an appearance before a congres- 
sional committee where they automatically 
plead the fifth amendment. 

There are also people like this: 

William Lorenzo Patterson, general man- 
ager of the weekly Communist newspaper, 
The Worker. In 1950, visiting fellow Com- 
munists in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, he 
gave interviews to the press in which he ac- 
cused the United States of using germ war- 
fare in Korea and repeatedly advocated the 
overthrow of the Government. In 1952, he 
made a speech in New York urging listeners 
to write American soldiers in Korea and in- 
cite them to go to the other side. 

Maurice Halperin, identified by Elizabeth 
Bentley as a member of a wartime espionage 
ring. After pleading the fifth amendment 
in 1953, he went to Mexico. A news story 
from there in 1957 said he had facilitated 
the flight of Alfred and Martha Dodd Stern, 
who were charged by this Government with 
espionage and are still behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


Marcel Sherer, a charter member of the 
Communist Party and a principal officer in 
the Communist movement. 

Paul Novick, a Communist Party member 
since 1923 on the editorial staff of the 
Morning Freiheit, the Communist daily in 
the Yiddish language. 

Albert E. Kahn last week was identified in 
a Senate Internal Security Subcommittee re- 
port as a leading American Communist spe- 
cializing in anti-American and pro-Russian 
propaganda. Among other charges, Mr. 
Kahn was described as the author of works 
“used by the Chinese Communist army in 
Korea for the purpose of brainwashing cap- 
tured American troops.” 


BAR ASSOCIATION STUDY 


Men like these presumably would fit even 
under the broad rules advocated by such 
groups as the special committee of the New 
York City Bar Association, which made a 
study last year of freedom to travel. 

The bar group declared that American 
citizens should be free to travel abroad with 
a minimum of Government restraint, that 
the regulations in effect before the Supreme 
Court overturned them seem inadequate to 
support the deprivation of the right to travel 
and that the procedures by which passports 
have been denied provide insufficient pro- 
tection to the individuals. 

So, the bar group called for congressional 
clarification of passport policy—thereby 
reaching the same conclusion as the admin- 
istration but by a different route. 

Senator Munopr’s bill grew out of a long 
study by the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. It has two 
major goals: To raise the status of the Pass- 
port Office to the U.S. Passport Serv- 
ice and to give assurance to the just 
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and unjust alike as to just what the rules 
of the game are. 

It gives legislative authority to present 
procedures which are now a matter of dis- 
cretion by the Director of the Passport Office 
and the Secretary of State and could be 
changed by the next incumbents in these 
positions. 

in establishing the proposed U.S. Pass- 
port Service under the immediate juris- 
diction of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, it takes passport 
operations out of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs. Right now as an Office 
within a bureau, the passport business 
operates on the fifth echelon of the State 
Department—that far from the policymak- 
ing top in a business where policy decisions 
must be made daily. 

Senator MunDT said the passport business 
in these days of prosperity and mass travel 
is too big to “be handled like it was in the 
days of the quill pen and the ink bottle.” 

In addition to dealing with the Commu- 
nist question, the bill specifies other condi- 
tions under which passports may be with- 
held. These range from persons under in- 
dictment to persons who owe the Govern- 
ment money for their ride home. Right now. 
they are denied passports under a regulation 
which bars passports to persons whose ac- 
tivities would be “prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the United State,“ but there's no 
statutory basis for it. 

The Mundt bill would require the passport 
director and employees of the office to be 
civil service employees, thus assuring that 
they would not get into the rotation of for- 
eign service employees. 

The bill, like some of the others but in 
more detail, sets forth the procedures to be 
followed and the appeal machinery where 
passports are denied or revoked. Most of 
these procedures are being followed today 
but without statutory base. 

The bill also extends the life of the pass- 
port to 5 instead of 4 years, allows air crew- 
men to get free passports as seamen already 
do and—for the first time—specifically de- 
fines what a passport is. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary of 
State to restrict travel in areas where hos- 
tilities are threatened or where the Govern- 
ment cannot protect them. 

The State Department's travel-restriction 
actions have been almost as controversial as 
its denial of passports to hard-core Commu- 
nists. 

On June 9, the court of appeals here up- 
held the Department’s rights to set aside 
Communist-controlled areas in which Ameri- 
cans are forbidden to travel. The court said 
this falls within the power of the President 
to conduct foreign affairs. 

But, William Worthy, the newspaperman 
involved in the case, said he would carry it 
to the Supreme Court. 

The bill would give congressional approval 
to the Secretary’s right to circumscribe areas 
of travel. As Chief Judge E. Barrett Pretty- 
man said in his Worthy opinion: “A bluster- 
ing inquisitor avowing his own freedom to 
go and do as he pleases can throw the world 
international neighborhood into turmoil.” 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 24, 1959, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 498. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission, and to make a change in the 
membership of such Commission; and 

S. 1968. An act to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support program. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement previously entered, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.), under the 
order previously entered, the Senate ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
25, 1959, at 9:30 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1959 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Joshua 24: 14: Now therefore fear the 
Lord and serve Him in sincerity and in 
truth. 

Almighty God, who hast created us in 
Thine own image and called us to walk 
with Thee; in this moment of prayer, 
we are not asking for tasks more suited 
to our strength but for strength that will 
make us equal to them. 

We are coming unto Thee, with hearts 
full of praise but also with penitence for 
we are haunted by the memory of du- 
ties neglected, of deeds of kindness left 
unperformed and of lofty impulses un- 
heeded. Give us now that peace which 
comes from pardon. 

Grant that when we are beset by stern 
conflicts and seem to be the victims of a 
conspiracy of wicked circumstances we 
may have a vivid sense of Thy presence 
and companionship by which alone we 
can be victorious. 

May we never shun or shirk any re- 
sponsibility or fall below the measure of 
the manhood and womanhood of those, 
who in days gone by, feared life so little 
because they feared God so much. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On June 11, 1959: 

H.R. 2228. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of additional land along the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway in exchange for 
certain dredging privileges, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 5805. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 254. Joint resolution to authorize 
participation by the United States in parlia- 
mentary conferences with Canada, 

On June 15, 1959: 
H.R. 7007. An act to authorize appropria- 


‘tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 


Administration for salaries and expenses, 
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research and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes, 
On June 23, 1959: 

H.R. 318. An act to authorize a revision of 
the boundaries of the Edison Laboratory 
National Monument, New Jersey, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1306. An act to provide for the sale 
of Columbia Basin project lands to the State 
of Washington, and for other purposes 

H.R. 1471. An act for the relief of Jim B. 
Hill; 

H.R.1711. An act for the relief of the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co.; 

H.R. 2044. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Richard Anthony Nunes, Jr.; 

H.R. 2154. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain ad- 
ditional property to be included within the 
Independence National Historical Park; 

H.R. 2289. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude E. Shetler: 

H.R. 2586. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mame E. Howell; 

H.R. 3292. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to furnish supplies and services to 
foreign vessels and aircraft, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 3366. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of loans of naval vessels to the Gov- 
ernments of Italy, Turkey, and the Republic 
of China; 

H.R. 3454. An act to disclaim any interest 
on the part of the United States in certain 
lands in the State of Colorado, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 3495. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to administer certain ac- 
quired lands as revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia railroad grant lands; 

H.R. 3496. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Kings Mountain National Military 
Park, S.C., and to authorize the procurement 
and exchange of lands, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R, 3522. An act for the relief of Aaron 
Green, Jr.; 

H.R, 3960. An act for the relief of Patrick 
W. Gowan, David Dooling, Harlie L. Mize, 
James H. Blaes, and William L. Perkins; 

H.R. 4345. An act to repeal clause (9) of 
subdivision a of section 39 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 67a(9)), respecting the trans- 
‘mission of papers by the referee to the clerk 
of the court; 

H.R. 4692. An act to amend sections 1, 18, 
22, 331, and 631 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 1, 41, 45, 731, 1031) to provide for 
automatic adjudication and reference in cer- 
tain cases; 

H.R. 4748. An act to extend the leasing 
provisions of the act of June 14, 1926, as 
amended by the act of June 4, 1954 (68 Stat. 
173; 43 U.S.C. 869—869-3), to certain lands in 
Oregon, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5212. An act to revise the minimum 
charge on pieces of mail of odd sizes and 
shapes; 

H.R. 5262. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Montezuma Castle National Monu- 
ment, Ariz., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5488. An act to revise the boundaries 
of Wright Brothers National Memorial, N.C., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5728. An act to set aside and reserve 
Memaloose Island, Columbia River, Oreg., 
for the use of the Dalles Dam project and 
transfer certain property to the Yakima 
Tribe of Indians in exchange therefor; 

H.R. 5915. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7290. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the settlement of 
the State of Colorado and in commemora- 
tion of the establishment of the U.S. Air 
Force Academy; and 
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H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 7040. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. HoLLAN D, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 7086. An act to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 7343. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. HICKENLOO ER to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF GIFTS 
FROM ARMED FORCES ABROAD 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 7567) to extend 
for a period of 2 years the privilege of 
free importation of gifts from members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
on duty abroad, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of December 5, 1942, entitled 
“An Act to accord free entry to bona fide 


gifts from members of the armed forces of 
the United States on duty abroad”, as 
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amended (U.S.C., title 50 App., sec. 847), is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1959” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1961“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Simpson] and I 
have permission to extend our remarks 
in explanation of the bill just passed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 7567 is to extend for a period of 
2 years the privilege of free importation 
of gifts from members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on duty 
abroad. This is a privilege which the 
Congress has allowed members of the 
armed services continuously since 1942. 
It applies to the entry of so much of any 
shipment of bona fide gifts as does not 
exceed $50 in value without the payment 
of customs duties and import taxes when 
such gifts are sent by members of the 
Armed Forces on duty abroad. The bill 
was introduced at the request of the 
Department of Defense, in behalf of the 
administration. 

The history of this legislation is set 
forth in the committee report on the bill. 
As stated in the report, the Department 
of Defense in urging the enactment of 
this legislation expressed the opinion 
that a very definite morale factor is em- 
bodied in this legislation. It is ex- 
tremely important to a serviceman on 
tour of duty overseas that he be able to 
send small gifts and souvenirs from the 
region in which he is serving to his 
family and friends in this country. If 
such articles were made subject to duty 
the administrative problems involved in 
sending gifts home would serve to dis- 
courage this practice. 

Your committee was assured that the 
legislation is safeguarded from abuse 
not only by the restrictions contained in 
the act, but also by appropriate regula- 
tions issued by Department of the Treas- 
ury and the Department of Defense. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
unanimously recommended the enact- 
ment of H.R. 7567. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the legislation which has just 
passed the House providing for the free 
importation of gifts from members of 
the Armed Forces is a 2-year extension 
of a privilege the Congress has accorded 
military personnel in one form or an- 
other virtually without interruption 
since the period of World War II. The 
legislation has been administered in such 
a way as to prevent abuse insofar as 
information has been made available to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The privilege is limited to bona fide gifts 
not exceeding $50 in value and such 
gifts must be from members of the 
Armed Forces on duty abroad. 

The action taken by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in favorably re- 
porting this 2-year extension was pur- 
suant to a request made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In requesting such 
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legislation the Defense Department has 
reiterated its view that this privilege is 
an important morale factor with re- 
spect to our Armed Forces on duty 
abroad, 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON METAL 
SCRAP 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6054) to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1960, the 
suspension of duties on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 2 of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 869, Eighty- 
first Congress), is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1959“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof June 30, 1960": Provided, That this 
Act shall not apply to lead scrap, lead alioy 
scrap, antimonial lead scrap, scrap battery 
lead or plates, zinc scrap, or zinc alloy scrap, 
or to any form of tungsten scrap, tungsten 
carbide scrap, or tungsten alloy scrap; or to 
articles of lead, lead alloy, antimonial lead, 
zinc, or zinc alloy, or to articles of tungsten, 
tungsten carbide, or tungsten alloy, imported 
for remanufacture by melting. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, strike out lines 3 and 4 and 
insert: 


“Sec. 2. This Act shall not apply to any 
article provided for in section 4541 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Smmpson] and I may 
extend our remarks on the bill just 
passed at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 6054, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, is to amend 
section 2 of Public Law 869, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended, to continue for 1 
year—from the close of June 30, 1959, to 
the close of June 30, 1960—the suspen- 
sion of duties on metal scrap. 

The bill is exactly the same bill which 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
brought to the House last year and 
which the House passed by unanimous 
consent. 

The bill contains the existing proviso 
that the suspension shall not apply to 
lead scrap, lead alloy scrap, antimonial 
lead scrap, scrap battery lead or plates, 
zine scrap, or zine alloy scrap, or to 
any form of tungsten scrap, tungsten 
carbide scrap, or tungsten alloy scrap, 
or to articles of lead, lead alloy, anti- 
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monial lead, zinc, or zine alloy, or to 
articles of tungsten, tungsten carbide or 
tungsten alloy, imported for remanufac- 
ture by melting. The bill also continues 
the existing provision that the suspen- 
sion shall not apply to any article pro- 
vided for in section 4541 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Favorable reports on the bill were re- 
ceived from the Departments of the 
Treasury, State, Interior, Defense, Com- 
merce, and Labor. A favorable report 
was also received from the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and an informative report from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means received no in- 
formation which would indicate any op- 
position to this legislation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in urging the enactment of 
H.R. 6054. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the legislation which has just 
passed the House, H.R. 6054, has as its 
purpose the suspension for an addi- 
tional year of duties and import taxes 
on certain metal scrap. This legislation 
is similar to other legislation which the 
Congress has passed periodically so as 
to exempt from import duties scrap 
metal used by our domestic producers. 
The suspension under existing law is 
scheduled to terminate on June 30, 
1959, and H.R. 6054 would extend the 
period of suspension through June 30, 
1960. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways 
and Means in its consideration of this 
legislation received no indication of any 
opposition to the continuation of the 
present suspension. The Committee 
membership was unanimous in favor- 
ably reporting this bill to the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I have 
joined with the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in urging the House to give its approval 
to H.R. 6054. 


ESTABLISHING RULES OF INTER- 
PRETATION FOR FEDERAL 
COURTS INVOLVING THE DOC- 
TRINE OF FEDERAL PREEMPTION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3) to estab- 
lish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effect of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 3, 
with Mr. THompson of Texas in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through section 1, ending on line 5, 
page 2, of the bill. If there are no 
amendments to this section, the Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. (a) Chapter 115 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 2392. Enforcement of State statutes. 

“Except to the extent specifically provided 
by any statute hereafter enacted by the 
Congress, the enactment of (a) any pro- 
vision of law contained in this chapter or in 
chapter 37, 67, or 105 of this title, (b) the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
(c) the Communist Control Act of 1954, or 
(d) any other Act of Congress heretofore or 
hereafter enacted which prescribes any crim- 
inal penalty for any act of subversion or 
sedition against the Government of the 
United States or any State of the United 
States, shall not prevent the enforcement in 
the courts of any State of any statute of 
such State prescribing any criminal pen- 
alty for any act, attempt, or conspiracy to 
commit sedition against such State or the 
United States, or to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of such State or the Government of 
the United States. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘State’ 
includes any State of the United States, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico,” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“2392. Enforcement of State statutes.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest 
yesterday to some of the arguments of 
the proponents of this legislation, and 
I say to them that this legislation has 
nothing whatsoever to do with those de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court that many 
of us feel are not proper. The enactment 
of this legislation will in nowise affect 
decisions which the Committee on the 
Judiciary and other committees of this 
House have had under consideration for 
some time. 

I ask the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service what was the status 
of my bill which deals directly with the 
most outrageous usurpation of authority 
that this republic has seen. It was re- 
ported favorably at the last session of 
Congress, passed by the House, but not 
acted on in the Senate. This is the case 
of Cole against Young, wherein the Su- 
preme Court held that a disloyal Gov- 
ernment employee could not be dis- 
charged from his or her employment 
unless that person occupied a “sensitive 
position.” The Supreme Court by writ- 
ing “sensitive position” into the law has 
as effectively amended the law as if it 
had been done properly and in this body. 

The thing that disturbs me about this 
bill among other things is this: Enact 
this legislation—and all of you know 
how we operate in this body—and there 
will be no action on the decision. It is 
designed to undo the invasion by the 
Supreme Court of the prerogatives of 
this branch of Government. Many of 
the Members will say that we have en- 
acted H.R. 3, why should we bother with 
the decision in the Mallory case, or the 
Cole against Young case, or many of 
these other cases? I think there are 48 
of them, 
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It would be a most unfortunate thing 
if the Congress did not reassert its 
power. I am afraid that we will ulti- 
mately permit this branch of the Gov- 
ernment to be subordinated to the extent 
that it is in other nations. 

This great republic of ours, the lead- 
ing Nation up to now of the whole world, 
is as powerful as it is because we have 
insisted on preserving the integrity of 
each branch of the Government. The 
way to deal with this usurpation of au- 
thority is on a case-by-case basis. We 
have undertaken that. The Committee 
on the Judiciary had a special commit- 
tee headed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana IMr. WILLIS], 
which has examined these cases; and I 
ask those of you who are interested in 
preserving the integrity of the Congress 
to vote against this bill, lest by voting 
for it we will not continue our efforts 
to correct these wrongs. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 100} 

Anderson, Goodell Powell 
Mont. Holifield Rabaut 

Ashley Kearns Spence 

Bolton Kilburn Wallhauser 

Canfield Martin 

Chiperfield Miller, 

Cook George P. 

Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill, H.R. 3, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 414 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] rise? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to go back to section 
1. I have an amendment to section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 3, line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Section 1 of this Act shall be 


applicable only to Acts of Congress hereafter 
enacted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wilis] rise? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is in two sections. Section 1 pro- 
vides the broad rule of preemption, and 
section 2 is directed to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the specific Nelson 
case. 

This bill has been read in full; both 
sections 1 and 2 have been read. An 
amendment to section 1 is obviously not 
in order. The addition of section 3, 
proposed by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York, is a 
complete circumvention of the rule be- 
cause as drafted what does the language 
of section 3 do? It does one single, soli- 
tary thing, that is, to amend section 1. 
I therefore make the point of order that 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is not in order and 
is in violation of the rules. It comes too 
late at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman from 
New York simply states that there are 
more ways than one to offer an amend- 
ment, and there is no reason why section 
3 cannot be offered to amend any part 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard briefly on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This is the 
amendment which was offered in proper 
order last year to the bill and defeated 
on the floor. It is obviously designed to 
destroy the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is hear- 
ing the gentleman on the point of order. 
ee. gentleman from Virginia will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have not 
heard the gentleman deny that my 
statement is correct, and it obviously is. 
But I wanted to say that this is so obvi- 
ously an amendment to section 1, which 
is not in order, that I can see no ground 
or excuse under any parliamentary rule 
to overrule this point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THOMPSON of 
Texas). The Chair does not rule on the 
question of consistency. The Chair is 
ready to rule on the point of order. 

The new section is merely a modifica- 
tion of a section already in the bill. The 


Chair therefore thinks it is germane and 


overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] is recognized in support of his 
amendment, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment tests the sincerity of the 
proponents of this bill. If the propo- 
nents mean what they say and say what 
they mean, namely, that the bill is not 
retroactive, let them say so. My amend- 
ment says so in so many words, that this 
bill shall refer to the future and shall 
not refer to the past. 

Apparently in the debate the reason 
offered by one of the proponents against 
an amendment of this character or im- 
port was that if you adopt such an 
amendment then you have two types of 
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interpretation, or two types of construc- 
tion: Cases coming up in the future 
would be decided in accordance with 
H.R. 3 rule of construction, whereas old 
cases would have to be construed, past 
cases, past laws, would have to be con- 
strued under the present rules of con- 
struction and, therefore, you have a dual 
method of construction. Apparently the 
proponents of this bill want these old 
laws and these old cases decided under 
this new construction. In other words, 
they want the act to be retroactive—to 
reach back and cover laws passed dec- 
ades ago, laws even passed 100 years ago. 

Let me give you an illustration. We 
passed in 1952 the Nationality and Im- 
migration Act, and thereafter the State 
of Pennsylvania passed a statute requir- 
ing the registration of aliens. The Na- 
tionality and Immigration Act referred 
also and applied also to the registration 
of aliens. It contains a provision re- 
quiring aliens to register. 

In the case of Hines against Davido- 
witz, the Supreme Court struck down the 
Pennsylvania statute and said that the 
Federal statute must prevail. That is 
under the present rule of construction 

The Nationality and Immigration Act 
had no words of preemption. If this bill 
is passed and any State would enact laws 
requiring registration of aliens, then 
those aliens would have to register. 
There would be no positive conflict; thus 
aliens would be compelled to register 
twice. The old Pennsylvania act would 
be reactivated and revived. You would 
then have also this nice question: Would 
the old Pennsylvania statute be so re- 
vived and would those who failed to 
register between the time of the decision 
of the Supreme Court and the time of 
the passage of this act suffer pains and 
penalties, suffer punishment, money 
damage or imprisonment for their fail- 
ure to register? 

That is a contingency that can con- 
ceivably rise if we pass this bill without 
the words of my amendment, which state 
that this bill shall have effect only in 
the future and shall only refer to acts 
of Congress hereinafter passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman sup- 
port the bill if his amendment prevails? 

Mr. CELLER. I will support the bill 
if my amendment carries.. Apparently, 
I do not rise to the gentleman's bait. He 
thought I would answer differently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending amendment, of course, strikes at 
the very heart of the bill. It comes from 
those who in actuality do not really want 
any legislation at all, and I will come to 
my recent question asked of the chair- 
man of my committee in that connec- 
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tion, It is the same old hue and cry, 
the same argument we hear today we 
heard when we considered legislation to 
correct the decision of the the Supreme 
Court in the Jencks case. 

In that case, you will recall, the Su- 
preme Court departed from the conven- 
tional rules of evidence in criminal pro- 
cedures. The Court held that the 
Jencks decision would permit criminals 
and Communists to rummage through 
the files of the FBI to have a “roman 
holiday.” Those are not my words. 
That is what Justice Clark, speaking for 
himself and several of the other Justices, 
said, and he cried out for corrective 
legislation. 

We studied the problem, and we passed 
the bill. The bill went only this far: It 
went back to the conventional rules of 
evidence. Many of those who opposed 
that bili are the same people who oppose 
this bill. When that bill was under con- 
sideration they said all sorts of dire con- 
sequences would be encountered, and we 
would deprive citizens of their constitu- 
tional rights. But on Monday of this 
week the Supreme Court construed the 
Jencks bill that we passed, and it ap- 
proved our bill, stating that Congress, in 
‘passing the Jencks bill, was simply exer- 
cising its legislative functions. The 
story is repeating itself today. 

Beginning with the decision in the case 
of Sinnot against Davenport, rendered 
exactly a century ago, in 1859, the courts 
uniformly established a rule of statutory 
construction to the effect that the Court 
should not undertake to destroy State 
law unless the Federal law stated or 
expressed an intention to invade the field 
or unless there was a direct conflict be- 
tween the two. 

And that is all this bill does in those 
identical words. 

For those of you who were not here 
during genera] debate, I had with me at 
that time Shepard’s citations, which is 
an analysis, among other things, of all 
Supreme Court decisions, and this 
brought out that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in addition to other 
courts, up until a few years ago, cited 
that rule of statutory construction over 
110 times. For 110 subsequent decisions 
the rule was applied. But now, under 
recent decisions, culminating in the de- 
cisions in Cloverleaf and Nelson, the Su- 
preme Court has applied an expanded 
and unconventional rule of preemption. 
The present rule is, under those deci- 
sions, that the Supreme Court can strike 
down State law even though the Federal 
act does not express an intention to in- 
vade the State law, and even though 
there is no conflict between the two. 
For example, the Smith Sedition Act con- 
tained no such provision, yet the Court 
struck it down. In other words, the 
new doctrine is a doctrine of preemption 
by implication or imferences. Again, 
just like in the Cloverleaf case, Justice 
Frankfurter said this, as a warning to 
Congress, just as Justice Clark did in 
the Jenks case. Justice Frankfurter said 
it was an open invitation for Congress 
to do something about it. He said: 

If ever there was an intrusion by this 
Court into a field that belongs to Congress, 
and which it has seen fit not to enter, this 
is it. 


I will in just a moment. 
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He said further: 


And what is worse, the decision is purely 
destructive legislation— 


He was begging us to do something 
about it, and that is exactly what this 
bill proposes to do, to simply go back 
to the conventional rule that brought 
harmony in the delicate field of State 
and Federal relationships. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Gladly. 

Mr. HALLECK. This legislation that 
is presently before us is good for legis- 
lation that might be enacted hereafter. 
Then, why would it not be likewise good 
for legislation, statutes already on the 
books, in decisions to be rendered in the 
future? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is so 
eminently correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at this point, but 
I am com- 
menting on the gentleman’s remarks, 

Under this amendment you would have 
the anomalous situation of two standards 
as to laws already on the books. The Su- 
preme Court would be free to do what 
they please and enter into the field of 
judicial legislation. But, as to laws to 
come, they would be bound by the con- 
ventional rule. 

Look how inconsistent, I might say to 
my friend from Indiana, the opponents 
of this bill are. They move to strike out 
section 1, but they apparently embrace 
section 2. 

What does section 2 do? I will read it 
to you: “or (d) any other act of Con- 
gress heretofore or hereafter enacted 
shall not prevent the enforcement in the 
courts of any State of any statute of 
such State prescribing any criminal 
penalty for any act, attempt, or con- 
spiracy to commit sedition against such 
State or the United States.” 

In other words, they agree to the prin- 


ciple of the bill, and further they say 


that in cases of sedition we should fol- 
low the conventional rule, But, in all 
other cases involving preemption we 
should follow the Nelson rule. 

Now, we the proponents of H.R. 3 say, 
as the gentleman from Indiana has so 
clearly pointed out, that this bill is an 
attempt to simply go back to what was 
the conventional rule for almost 100 
years and if it is good law, and a good 
rule of construction with respect to sedi- 
tion, then obviously it should be good law 
with respect to preemption in all other 
cases that may come before the Court. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it now that the 
gentleman admits that the bill in effect 
is retroactive, in accordance with the 
answer given to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Here is the way I ex- 
pressed it in general debate in answer to 
the same question propounded by my 
chairman. You can read this bill from 
now until day after tomorrow and you 
will not find an amendment to any law, 
or the addition or the striking out of any 
word in any old law. However, in future 
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cases coming up before the Court for 
construction 

Mr. CELLER. Future issues on what? 

Mr. WILLIS. Future cases before the 
Court. 

Mr. CELLER. Based upon all laws? 

Mr. WILLIS. Based upon all laws, 
laws that have been on the books for 10 
years, 100 years, or laws to come. 

Mr. CELLER. Interpreting laws that 
were on the bocks 100 years? 

Mr. WILLIS. H.R. 3 is no more retro- 
active than the rule of the Nelson case, 
which, of course, applies to old laws and 
will apply to future laws unless we 
change it which I hope we do by passing 
H.R. 3. Now, I decline to yield any 
further. 

Mr. CELLER. I did not object to the 
gentleman’s getting an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am still answering the 
gentleman's question. 

This bill would simply go back to the 
rules applicable to all laws, old and new, 
that were in existence over the years and 
which the courts have said 110 times 
should be the law, as expressed in this 
bill. State laws and Federal laws were 
passed pursuant to and in the light of 
those decisions. Those decisions created 
harmony in the State-Federal relation- 
ship, and this bill would simply restore 
harmony. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask this question of the 
gentleman from Florida. If the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] were agreed to by the 
committee, would not the Supreme Court 
of the United States be required to follow 
two rules of construction thereafter; 
one rule which would interpret laws 
passed hereafter in accordance with the 
bill we shall pass today, and statutes 
that are on the books by the implied 
preemption rule or some new rule that 
the Court may devise in some other 
decision? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. Of course, I can add to 
that not only the fact that this would 
provide two rules of construction for 
future cases but that what we are talk- 
ing about in this bill is not past acts but 
future cases before the courts. There- 
fore, it is not and cannot be retroactive. 
It is a rule of construction of and not 
a substantive amendment to existing and 
future statutes. 

The distinguished chairman answered 
@ question concerning the point raised 
by the distinguished minority leader, as 
to whether the inconsistency of the 
chairman’s position that H.R. 3 would 
be good in the future but not for statutes 
of the past. I suggest that the chair- 
man’s answer with regard to this point 
on the bill could be equally applicable to 
the Nelson case itselfi—as it is to H.R. 3. 
In other words, the majority chairman, 
who leads the opposition, takes the posi- 
tion that the Supreme Court can estab- 
lish a new rule of construction and that 
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is not retroactive; but the U.S. Congress 
cannot establish a rule of construction 
which it has the power to do, to deter- 
mine the intent of this Congress—that 
is, the Congress cannot do it, but the 
Supreme Court can do it. That is the 
inconsistency of the position of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Further, it should be noted that if 
such distinction were made between past 
and future statutes, this is what the re- 
sult would be. The ironic result would 
be that future statutes would be gov- 
erned by the rule of interpretation that 
has been in effect for the past century, 
but that statutes enacted in the past un- 
der that rule and in the light thereof 
would presumably be interpreted in the 
future under some different rules not yet 
known to Congress. That would be the 
result of the amendment that is pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously this is an 
effort to kill this bill. The argument 
that is being made now is the same 
argument that was made in the Jencks 
case when legislation was presented to 
this body to clarify that decision. There 
is not any question but that there is no 
retroactivity in this action on the part 
of Congress. The Supreme Court it- 
self complimented the Congress in its 
recent decision the other day with re- 
gard to enactment of this legislation in 
the Jencks case. We are attempting to 
take a similar action with regard to the 
Nelson case. 

Now with regard to retroactivity it- 
self, is this bill retroactive in fact? The 
answer categorically and unquestionably 
is no. As a matter of law, no, it is not. 
And it could not be, because you cannot 
have an ex post facto law, under the 
Constitution. If, in fact, the worries of 
the majority are well founded; if, in 
fact, this were an ex post facto law 
then, of course, the Court would strike 
it down. But I say it is not and that we 
could not pass a law in contravention of 
the Constitution itself. We could not in 
this body pass a law that would affect 
cases previously determined and decided 
because that, too, would raise a very 
grave and very serious constitutional 
question. So I say to you there is no 
question but that this is not a retro- 
active bill. 

What is being done and the only thing 
that is being done is this. This pro- 
vides a rule to guide the Court in future 
cases; I repeat, future cases, in constru- 
ing statutes of the Congress. It pro- 
vides a rule of construction and does 
not amend the substantive law and 
therefore could not be construed to be 
retroactive in effect. So I say there is 
nothing to this argument with regard to 
retroactivity. As a matter of fact, what 
this bill does is this. It attempts to 
codify into law a rule of construction 
to determine the intent of Congress in 
future cases, a rule that existed nearly 
100 years. Under it the Court decided 
on the meaning of statutes as a rule of 
construction for preemption for nearly 
100 years, and a return to that rule 
through H.R. 3 certainly does not mean 
it is retroactive or destructive in any 
respect. As a matter of fact, this bill 
will bring order out of the present cha- 
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otic effect of the Nelson, Cloverleaf, and 
other cases. The amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with patience 
to almost every word of the debate on 
this bill. I have listened in vain for 
convincing truths. With courtesy and 
with patience I have endeavored to ex- 
tract answers to simple and reasonable 
questions. It is regrettable that there 
has been no full debate on this bill in the 
traditional manner. Some positions were 
involved with deep emotions, unrelated to 
the issue. 

I oppose this bill, because I fear it with 
all my heart. No argument presented on 
this floor has convinced me that this leg- 
islation will have no effect on the regula- 
tory power of the Federal Government 
as it is now exercised. It is the present 
exercise of this power, which I desire pre- 
served in what I believe is the public 
interest. Rules of judicial construction 
can be used as lethal weapons of destruc- 
tion to assault the rights of man. During 
7 years as a trial judge in Ohio, I have 
seen the failure of justice more often 
through inappropriate and mishandling 
of procedural law than through the in- 
adequacy of substantive law. 

This bill has the force and effect of an 
A-bomb on established jurisprudence. 
There is something in it for those who 
seek vengeance against the Supreme 
Court for what it said in the segregation 
decision of 1954. There is something in 
this bill for those who seek to exercise 
States rights to protect unfortunate citi- 
zens from the civil rights they now have. 
There is something in this bill for those 
members of the law who thrive on lusty 
fees made by conflict of laws. There is 
something in this bill for some business 
interests who expect to reap a bonanza 
of profit through the deterioration and 
atrophy of the Federal regulatory power. 
There is something in this bill for prac- 
tically everyone except the people of 
America who may never comprehend 
what it will do to them. 

This bill is designed to increase the 
legislative power of the States. This 
created new power must of necessity be 
carved from existing Federal power to 
regulate. My fear is that the States will 
use this increment of legislative power 
to further compete and divide. The eco- 
nomic disunity among the States will 
make for a weaker America. 

This bill, I fear, will lead our Nation 
on a weird adventure. I suspect that 
even its most avid supporters will rue 
the day they gave it life. 

The gentleman from Florida and the 
gentleman from Ohio say the bill does 
not have retroactive effect. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana says it does. The 
Attorney General does not seem to know. 
Is this the climate in which we should 
legislate? 

In this 86th Congress the record is one 
of compromising compromise. The work 
of the individual Member is obscured in 
compromise. There is little to distin- 
guish the Member wherever he may sit 
in this House. I believe, however, that 
the manner in which we yote on H.R. 3 
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will more likely classify our work in this 
Congress than any other legislation this 
term. 

I urge the defeat of H.R. 3. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has been debated for 2 days. We do not 
want to cut off reasonable debate but 
I wonder if we could not reach an agree- 
ment on a limitation on debate for a 
reasonable time on this particular 
amendment and amendments thereto? 
I would hope that we could do so reason- 
ably in 15 more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man submit such a request? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am trying to test the 
wish of this committee. I do not want 
to force anybody but that is my judg- 
ment. I asked the gentleman from 
aon York if that would be agreeable to 

m. 

Mr. CELLER. That would be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment adding a new section 3. 
Could I still offer it? 

Mr. WILLIS. This would apply only 
to the pending amendment and amend- 
ments thereto. Would this be agreeable 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

ny McCULLOCH. Entirely agree- 
able. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I spoke to my colleague and very dear 
friend the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WIIIS! during the first day of de- 
bate on this bill and told him I would 
like 5 minutes on the bill. At that time 
he told me all of his time was taken up. 
I talked to my colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] and got the 
same reply. 

I merely ask him to withhold his re- 
quest until I can get 5 minutes’ time. I 
am not going to be arbitrary with my 
own colleague or be arbitrary with the 
House, but I would like to have reason- 
able time on the bill, that is all. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, in that 
connection I see three Members stand- 
ing. This would allow 5 minutes each, 
but I would like to have time reserved 
for the author of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
inform the gentleman that there were six 
Members on their feet, seven now. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, I want to 
know if I am going to get 5 minutes, if 
the gentleman will incorporate 5 minutes 
for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are now 
nine Members seeking recognition. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto, in view of the 
number standing, close in 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair noted 
the names of the Members standing. 
The time will be divided equally among 
them and will amount to about 2% min- 
utes each. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I think 
it possibly improves a little bit, but even 
if the amendment were adopted we still 
would have before us a piece of legisla- 
tion dangerous in concept and dangerous 
in application. But at least it would be 
some improvement. 

I am quite sure that there are Mem- 
bers of this Committee who support 
H.R. 3 but are somewhat nervous about 
the effect that it might have on existing 
regulatory procedures and existing stat- 
utory arrangements. I predict that we 
will see amendments offered to exempt 
certain fields of endeavor from the op- 
eration of H.R. 3. 

The amendment, however, would save 
Members of the House from the obliga- 
tion which they would have to go 
through the United States Code from 
one end to the other to determine ex- 
actly what it is that they have done if 
H.R. 3 is passed. Therefore I support 
this amendment which would at least get 
rid of the necessity of having to do that. 
It still would be a bad bill for the simple 
reason that the basic fallacy remains 
that we do not have any new doctrine 
of preemption created out of thin air by 
the courts. We still have the doctrine 
of preemption as it was envisioned by 
our forefathers in this country. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 

I wish to commend the succinct state- 
ment of the basic issue involved in H.R. 
3 as offered yesterday by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
MEADER]. 

The gentleman from Michigan said: 

It seems to me that the matter of policy 
involved here would require those who favor 
the maintenance of the vigor, vitality, in- 

_ tegrity, and authority of State governments 
to vote in favor of H.R. 3. Those who be- 
lieve that self-government at the State and 
local levels is obsolete and that all problems 
must be dealt with on a national basis will, 
of course, vote against H.R. 3. 


I am not a member of the bar and 
therefore cannot speak with the author- 
ity and background of legal training 
such as my friend from Michigan brings 
to this debate. But I do not need to 
be a lawyer to know where my allegiance 
lies in this great issue. Like the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] I 
favor—and throughout my service in this 
House I have consistently favored—the 
maintenance of the vigor, vitality, in- 
tegrity, and authority of State govern- 
ments. 

In connection with this issue I think 
it is worth noting that back in 1867, 
as an aftermath of the tragic War Be- 
tween the States and as a part of the 
equally tragic reconstruction era con- 
troversy, Senator Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, was advocating consoli- 
dation of virtually all governmental 
power in the National—that is, Federal— 
Government. 
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Regarding Sumner's views his biog- 
rapher, Edward L. Pierce, writing in 1893, 
said: 

Thoughtful students of the American szs- 
tem recognized, even at that period when 
national power was being pressed to its ut- 
most verge in the interest of freedom, that 
Sumner's conception was onesided. He ad- 
mitted indeed the place of States in our 
system, as supplying opportunities for edu- 
cation and meeting local wants; but he 
treated them as conveniences rather than 
essential organs of national life, and his 
conception reduced them almost to the level 
of counties and towns—as if States, with 
equal representation in the Senate and with 
jurisdictions guarded by the Constitution 
against national interference, bore any real 
analogy to the municipal divisions of a State, 
which are useful for local administration 
but absolutely subject, as to their sphere and 
even as to their existence, to legislative 
power. 


Also, with respect to Sumner's views 
his own colleague from Massachusetts, 
Senator Henry Wilson, remarked criti- 
cally after Sumner had lectured in 
Boston, “The States are something, 
still.” 

I subscribe to the sentiment of Senator 
Wilson that the States, indeed, are 
something, still. I go further. I be- 
lieve that it is absolutely essential to the 
survival of constitutional government 
in these United States, to the preserva- 
tion of our Federal system, and to the 
maintenance of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment in any meaningful sense, that 
the States be maintained and strength- 
ened in their essential role as some- 
thing, still, in our governmental scheme 
of things. 

It is for these reasons that I unquali- 
fiedly support H.R. 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield my time to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] because I need 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy}. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment to limit section 1 of this 
bill. The argument of retroactivity is 
wholly immaterial on a question of con- 
struction of statutes. 

The rule proposed in this bill merely 
reestablishes the rule followed by the 
Supreme Court for 100 years. When the 
Court abandoned that rule and adopted 
their rule of presumptive preemption, 
the Court’s new rule was no less retro- 
active than is this bill. Any rule of 
construction must apply to all future 
litigation, and that is all this bill does. 

That is not retroactivity. 

I consider H.R. 3, and particularly the 
first section, to be the most important 
legislative proposal that it has been my 
pleasure to support since I have been a 
Member of this honorable body. 

I do not see how any American could 
oppose this bill; it states a fundamental 
rule for judicial interpretation of laws 
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passed by Congress that prevailed 
through the years of the infancy, growth, 
and maturity of our great Republic, yet I 
know there is a group of people who do 
oppose this principle. 

It is composed, principally, of the 
self-styled liberals. They are sincere in 
their opposition—they sincerely believe 
that the American people do not have 
sense enough to govern themselves, and 
therefore we must have an omnipotent, 
centralized Government in Washington, 
with their group as the godhead, to make 
all decisions for the people. They oppose 
this bill for the reason they fear it might 
detract somewhat from the deadly power 
of the octupus on the Potomac. 

In an effort to delude the people in 
regard to the basis for their opposition, 
knowing full well their true reason must 
be concealed, the argument is advanced 
that this bill would bring into question 
the interstate commerce laws. That is 
not true, and the fallacy of the argument 
can be easily demonstrated. This bill 
ly not affect the interstate commerce 

ws. 

In the U.S. Constitution, article I, 
dealing with the legislative department, 
section 8, clause 3, it is stated: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce among the several States. 


This clause is the direct source of the 
most important powers which the Fed- 
eral Government exercises in time of 
peace, and is the most important limita- 
tion imposed by the Constitution on the 
exercise of State power. The courts used 
it as a curb on State power many times, 
and long before 1887, when the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was adopted. 

As early as 1824, in Gibbons against 
Ogden, the Supreme Court held that 
under the commerce clause, a State 
could not interfere with interstate com- 
merce, and in so doing overturned a 
series of acts of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, since which time the 
States have not been considered to have 
authority to impede the free flow of 
commerce from State to State—and may 
I say again, that antedated the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by 63 years. 

H.R. 3 seeks only to restore the rule of 
construction and interpretation of stat- 
utes that was followed through all those 
years—and until only recently—under 
which the named result was reached. 
H.R. 3 will not and can not change the 
U.S. Constitution. Only a constitutional 
amendment can do that. So do not be 
hoodwinked by that argument, because 
for 135 years it has been accepted con- 
stitutional doctrine that the commerce 
clause, even without the aid of congres- 
sional legislation, affords protection from 
State legislation, and that in cases where 
Congress has not acted, the Court, under 
the commerce clause, and not the State 
legislatures, is the final arbiter of the 
competing demands. 

Do not construe my words to mean 
that the Supreme Court can supersede 
the will of Congress in this connection. 
I do not know what would happen now, 
which is one of the many reasons I sup- 
port H.R. 3, but former Supreme Courts 
have recognized the dominance of Con- 
gress in legislating. In 1852, Congress 
passed an act pronouncing the Wheeling 
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bridge “a lawful structure,” setting aside 
the Court’s contrary decision a few 
months earlier. The Court learned that 
lesson, and 30 years later, in Transpor- 
tation Co. against Parkersburg, the 
Court used this language: 

It is Congress, and not the Judicial De- 
partment, to which the Constitution has 
given the power to regulate commerce. 


The present Supreme Court has been 
usurping the legislative functions by en- 
larging its acknowledged power of con- 
struction so as to include rewriting the 
laws passed by Congress. It is hoped 
H.R. 3 will cause the Court to relearn the 
lesson that it is Congress, and not the 
Judicial Department, to which the Con- 
stitution has given the power to legislate. 

Section 1 of the bill says to the Court 
only that it shall not read into an act 
of Congress an intent that is neither ex- 
pressed nor apparent. The fact that 
such an expression from Congress is nec- 
essary is evidence of the breakdown that 
has occurred in the division of powers 
between the three branches of Govern- 
ment. Congress must take this step, else 
have its constitutional powers and pre- 
rogatives further invaded and usurped. 

But I want to mention briefly other 
of the pseudo-objections to this bill. The 
opponents, for instance, do not give the 
laboring men credit for much intelli- 
gence. They are not dumb—they know 
this bill provides that a conflict between 
a State and Federal act will be resolved 
in favor of the Federal act. They are 
too intelligent to be misled by the con- 
tention, for instance, that a State law on 
wages and hours would take precedence 
over the Federal law on this question, be- 
cause, in fact, under H.R. 3 a conflict 
between the two would void the State 
act. 

The truth of the matter, any thinking 
laboring man would strongly support 
this bill. The Federal law provides $1 
per hour minimum wage. If a State en- 
acted a 75 cents an hour minimum wage 
in applicable cases, the Federal law 
would prevail because the conflict would 
be resolved, under this bill, in favor of 
the Federal provision. 

However, take a contrary case. I un- 
derstand the State of Alaska will have 
a $1.50 minimum wage. That would be 
a resolvable conflict, because the mini- 
mum would be above the Federal provi- 
sion. Under the prevailing Supreme 
Court doctrine of preemption, that Court 
might well knock down the Alaskan 
law—H.R. 3 would prevent that from 
happening. There may be other States 
confronted with this same situation. 

Similar objective reasoning will reveal 
the baselessness of other fears about 
H.R. 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. ToLL. I 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLERI. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose as a lawyer I should support this 
bill and as a lawyer I should oppose the 
amendment, because if anything this bill 
is a full employment bill for lawyers, It 
is going to create a morass of litigation, 
ambiguity and doubt upon the rights, 
responsibilities and liabilities of every 
American citizen, that will offer unlim- 
ited opportunity to members of the bar. 

The amendment improves the bill 
somewhat, but it is sort of like washing 
a skunk. You can wash it as much as 
you want, but it is still a skunk. 

I want to read to my colleagues some 
of the things which have been said by 
the Department of Justice on H.R. 3, as 
some of many cogent reasons for its de- 
feat. 

The only difference between Judge SMITH 
and the Department—and I do not mean to 
be presumptuous—but the only one I think 
of at the moment is that Judge SMITH seeks 
it by this general statute. We would like to 
go at it field by field, and, if there is any 
conflict, let us eradicate it field by fleld, so 
we know what we are doing. 


That is a quote from the statement of 
Mr. Walsh, Deputy Attorney General, 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Walsh went on to say: 

T would say that this job you are suggest- 
ing for the Department of Justice is not one 
for a week, a month, or a year. There will 
be many years involved in such a job. 


I read this for the benefit of my col- 
leagues on the Republican side, because 
I assume after their policy committee 
meeting they are going to vote almost 
unanimously for this particularly 
iniquitous piece of legislation. I want 
you to know what their Department of 
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thinks about this particular bill. 

I want to go a little bit further and 
tell my colleagues that there occasion- 
ally falls on the House of Representatives 
the job of enacting a legislative futility. 
We are doing that here today. Those 
of us who oppose this bill are doing more 
than something to protect the public 
interest. We are trying to save these 
silly people in the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and, if you please, the Republican 
Policy Committee in the House from the 
consequences of their own outrageous 
folly in the enacting of a bill like H.R. 3, 
which will create a confusion compound- 
ed of litigation and relitigation of now 
established rights and obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS I. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS]. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, everything that can be said on this 
bill has been said in the past few days, 
and Members who want to understand 
this bill can understand it. Others may 
do as they see fit. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we will get to 
a vote right quick on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Mutter) there 
were—ayes 81, noes 138. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER 
and Mr. WILLIS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
129, noes 195. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINDSAY; 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following language 
as a substitute bill: 

“That chapter 115 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“*§ 2392. Enforcement of State statutes 

Except to the extent specifically provided 
by any statute hereafter enacted by the Con- 
gress, the enactment of (a) any provision of 
law contained in this chapter or in chapter 
37, 67, or 105 of this title, (b) the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950, (c) the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, or (d) any other 
act of Congress heretofore or hereafter en- 
acted which prescribes any criminal penalty 
for any act of subversion or sedition against 
the Government of the United States or any 
State of the United States, shall not prevent 
the enforcement in the courts of any State of 
any statute of such State prescribing any 
criminal penalty for any act, attempt, or 
conspiracy to commit sedition against such 
State or the United States, or the Govern- 
ment of such State or the Government of the 
United States. 

As used in this section, the term State“ 
includes any State of the United States, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

2392. Enforcement of State statutes.’ ” 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I followed the reading 
of the amendment and it is word for word 
carrying section 2 of the bill after the 
enacting clause. It is really an amend- 
ment to strike out section 1 and all that 
this amendment does is simply to repeat 
what the Committee has just voted on. 
It comes too late, Mr. Chairman, because 
section 1 has already been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay] on the point of 
order. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, under 
the rules the amendment is in order. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a substitute amendment which, in effect, 
strikes out section 1. There is no reason 
why a Member cannot offer a substitute 
amendment changing the provisions of 
any section, either amending the section 
or striking it out in toto. That is what 
this amendment does. It is a substitute 
amendment substituting a new bill as it 
is, with the elimination of section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THOMPSON of 
Texas), The Chair is ready to rule. 

The only function of the Chair is to 
rule on the germaneness of the substi- 
tute. The Chair believes the substitute 
is germane and, therefore, the point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, this substi- 
tute strips this matter down to its essen- 
tials. What it does is to leave intact 
that portion of the bill, H.R. 3, which is 
directed at the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case. Those who 
wish to overcome the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Nelson case have an 
opportunity to do so and can support 
this amendment. This in essence is the 
case by case approach about which so 
much has been said in this Committee of 
the Whole House in the past 2 days. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hold any par- 
ticular brief for section 2. It seems to 
me that the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Uphaus case clarified a cer- 
tain amount of confusion as to the ef- 
fects of the Nelson decision. It was 
understood in some quarters, or at least 
it was thought in some quarters, that the 
Nelson decision had the effect of pre- 
venting any State from taking legal ac- 
tion in the courts against internal dis- 
turbance, sedition or what have you di- 
rected against the State itself. In my 
humble judgment, sedition directed 
against the United States is a national 
matter which is best handled by the 
Government of the United States. There 
is plenty of evidence to that effect. But, 
this is beside the point, Mr. Chairman. 
At least legislation designed to overcome 
the decision of the Nelson case or legis- 
lation designed to overcome the decision 
in the Jencks case or legislation designed 
to overcome the Cole decision is the cor- 
rect legislative approach to this prob- 
lem. I have no quarrel, as a matter of 
principle, as to the approach that is 
made by any Member of the House who 
decides to attack these decisions of the 
Supreme Court. That is his right and I 
have no quarrel with any effort to over- 
come it by specific legislation. But the 
blunderbuss approach of section 1 as the 
distinguished gentlemon from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Curtis] so aptly put it in 
debate yesterday, is like using plumber’s 
tools to perform a brain operation that 
should be performed with a scalpel. 
Therefore, I say to you, although I do 
not agree with those who would enact 
legislation to overcome the decisions in 
the Uphaus case and the Nelson case, 
nevertheless, I recognize their point of 
view and I am quite ready to subscribe to 
the theory that this is the correct legis- 
lative approach. 
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I am not going to take the time of 
the Committee to reargue the question 
of the effects of H.R. 3. I tried to do 
it briefly yesterday, and other Members 
of the Committee on both sides of the 
question have expressed their thinking, 

In substance, the argument of the op- 
ponents of H.R. 3, that is, section 1 of 
H.R. 3, is that there has been no change 
in the doctrine of preemption by any 
Supreme Court decision in recent years. 
We have been able to point to case after 
case, going way back to Gibbons against 
Ogden, which established the principle 
of preemption founded on the supremacy 
clause of the U.S. Constitution. Not a 
single Member of the Committee has 
been in a position to deny the fact that 
if section 1 of H.R. 3 is enacted that, 
for example, alien registration statutes 
in several of the States would be auto- 
matically reactivated. In fact I take 
as my text on that score, as I did in 
the debate yesterday and the day before, 
the brief submitted by the distinguished 
author of the bill, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] in which it is ex- 
pressly stated that this is the intention 
of H.R. 3 in alien registration and other 
areas of Federal activity. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in substance, if 
there are Members of this Committee 
who wish to enact legislation to over- 
come the effect of the Nelson case, but 
who are fearful as to the possible overall 
effects of section 1 of this bill, then they 
will support this amendment. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York says that his amendment will 
overrule the Nelson case decision. It 
will do perhaps that very thing, but 
that statement on the part of the gentle- 
man is a complete admission that the 
Uphaus case did not overrule the Nelson 
decision and actually did not touch it 
even with a 40-foot pole. 

I have just this little disagreement 
with the gentleman from New York, and 
I want to make it crystal-clear and I 
want to see which side the Members of 
this Congress are on. The gentleman 
from New York says that in matters of 
sedition, and so forth, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and control. I do not think so. 
When that day arrives it is going to be 
the saddest day that America has ever 
witnessed. Oh, my dear friends, I won- 
der where that philosophy came from? 
You did not think that back in World 
War I. Back in World War I Minne- 
sota passed a law saying that anyone 
who discouraged registration would be 
guilty of a criminal offense. Minnesota 
convicted a man under that statute. 
That case was carried to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court and the point was raised 
that the Selective Service Act had pre- 
empted the field. But the U.S. Supreme 
Court said certainly: “The State has 
the right to cooperate in the defense and 
the protection of this country, and, as a 
matter of fact, it is their duty so to do.” 
God pity us if the day should come that 
the gentleman from New York looks for- 
ward to. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman on his statement 
and also make this observation: The 
gentleman from New York who offered 
this substitute seems to think that the 
only thing involved here is the matter 
of criminal jurisdiction. Far more is 
involved that that. Just as an example, 
Congress for a period of 102 years has 
in 18 separate pronouncements said 
that the water which is the lifeblood of 
the 11 arid Western States should be 
obtained under the laws of those sev- 
eral States and Territories. It has 
never said otherwise. In spite of that 
legislative history, some departments of 
the Federal Government continue to as- 
sert some kind of superior power of the 
Federal Government over those waters. 
If they are successful in any such asser- 
tion, chaos would result in the Western 
States where the water rights have been 
settled for many years and settled under 
State laws. 

I say to the gentleman from New York 
that there is a great deal more involved 
in H.R. 3 than the Nelson case or any 
other criminal proceeding, important as 
corrective measures are in that field. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution, but I have 
not finished with this subject. 

The State of Georgia wants the privi- 
lege of joining in the fight on commu- 
nism. No matter what the gentleman 
from New York IMr. Linpsay] wants, I 
want to stand here in the well of this 
House and say to you, sir, that we in 
Georgia want the privilege of trying to 
work with you in wiping out communism 
and trying to destroy the enemies of 
the United States of America. 

Another thing, sir, I would like to say 
to you, and I am a little surprised be- 
cause the gentleman has been with the 
Justice Department, it would seem to me 
that the gentleman would be sick and 
tired of these 5 to 4 decisions. You have 
four on one side and four on the other in 
the Supreme Court and Justice Frank- 
furter now is the most powerful man in 
the world because the way Justice Frank- 
furter votes, that is the way the Court 
goes and that becomes the law of the 
land. In my country law practice I just 
do not think that is good for the coun- 
try and we just do not like it, and I bet 
you do not like it. I bet you have noth- 
ing against your State. I do not know 
why you should fear your State. Do 
you fear your State? I do not fear 
Georgia. If you fear your State you 
ought to move from your State. I never 
thought I would see the day I would hear 
an argument that the 49 sovereign 
States should be prevented from protect- 
ing themselves against overthrow by 
force and violence or from protecting 
the Government of the United States 
against any foe. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of asking some questions of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS}, 
who is handling this bill. I have 
listened to the discussion for several 
days and I am rather confused. 
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A letter came to my attention dealing 
with the rural electrification program. 
This is a letter from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association and it 
reads as follows: 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1959. 

As you know, H.R. 3 which purports to 
establish rules of interpretation for Federal 
courts inyolving the doctrine of Federal 
preemption is due for floor debate and action 
this week. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, the service organization for the 
rural electric system of the United States 
which represents some 4 million member 
consumers, ħas & vital and direct interest in 
this legislation. 

In addition to the reasons why H.R. 3 
should be rejected, as set forth on page 28 
of the minority report, Report No. 422, the 
enactment of legislation as contained in 
H.R. 3 would also, as the minority report 
set forth, throw into chaos * * all 
Possible areas of concurrent powers * * * 
including forms of transportation, labor- 
management relations, criminal law, aliens, 
power and natural gas regulations, matters 
affecting the national defense, ete., etc.” 

Some 450 of the rural electric cooperatives 
receive either directly or indirectly all or 
part of their wholesale power supply from 
Federal power projects such as for example, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Bonne- 
ville Power System, Southwestern Power 
Administration, Bureau of Reclamation, etc. 
In addition the commercial utilities from 
whom many of the rural electric systems 
purchase power are subject to the scrutiny 
of the Federal Power Commission. We feel 
that passage of legislation embodied in 
H.R. 3 would seriously hamper the opera- 
tions of the Federal Power Commission and 
those Federal agencies which over the years 
have time and time again been delegated the 
authority and responsibility by the courts 
and the Congress to have control over 
navigable waterways and streams, water 
rights, and use of water for irrigation, navi- 
gation, power development, etc. 

In addition, passage of such legislation 
would throw into chaos the interpretation 
of the Federal property clause of the Con- 
stitution, section 3, clause 2, under which 
all the Federal power projects have operated 
these many years. 

The reasons as stated above, plus others, 
clearly indicate the great harm that could 
be done directly and indirectly to the rural 
electric systems if such provisions as em- 
bodied in H.R. 3 were allowed to become law. 

For these reasons we respectfully urge your 
consideration of our position on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
of the gentleman from Louisiana if this 
is a correct analysis and whether or not 
this legislation would affect the rural 
electric cooperatives all over the United 
States, 

Mr. WILLIS. My answer is no. But 
I am amazed at this letter being written 
by Clyde Ellis. Who was it written to? 
I did not receive one. 

Mr. NELSEN. I did not receive a copy 
myself. It was directed to several 
Members of the Congress, and a copy 
came to my attention for the purpose 
of asking of me my opinion relative to 
it, and I am frank to say I could not 
answer the question. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
ceived an identical copy of what the 
gentleman refers to. 
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Mr. WILLIS. I want to say that Mr. 
Ellis, in fairness, should have sent a let- 
ter to all Members. I doubt that there 
has been a greater supporter of the 
REA program in this Congress than my- 
self. It happens that the largest REA 
group in the world is from my congres- 
sional district. I attend all their yearly 
meetings. I do not think I have ever 
voted against any program involving 
REA that I considered fair and just over 
the years. 

By the way, it is my impression that 
the gentleman has been a supporter of 
REA. Has he received such a letter? 

Mr. NELSEN. I have not. 

Mr. WILLIS. My opinion, in answer 
to the question propounded by the 
gentleman, is emphatically no. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s bringing 
this information to the House and to the 
committee. I know that I can assure 
him that that letter does not represent 
the philosophy of the wonderful REA’s 
in the Eighth District of Florida. I 
would go so far as to say that 99 99/100 
of the members of REA in the Eighth Dis- 
trict of Florida are behind H.R. 3, and 
I want to thank the gentleman for bring- 
ing this matter to our attention. 

I thank the gentlemen for their as- 
surance. Certainly no one would wish 
to permit this legislation to damage the 
REA program and I do believe this dis- 
cussion will be helpful in establishing 
legislative intent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say that the let- 
ter written by Mr. Ellis to the gentle- 
man who just spoke clearly indicates 
the difficulties attendant upon this bill. 
The Rural Electrification Act contains 
no words of preemption. That means 
that the States would be free, if you 
pass this act, to set up little rural elec- 
trification acts, and there may not be 
the irreconcilable conflict, which is the 
only standard under H.R. 3, between the 
State act and the Federal act. The 
Federal agency may set forth certain 
rates. The State agency could set forth 
conflicting rates to be operative in the 
State. Similar conflicts may occur in 
routes, and the rates might be different. 
Under the standards of H.R. 3, you 
would not necessarily have here an irre- 
concilable conflict. The Federal act 
would not necessarily preempt. There 
would be dozens of State acts infringing 
upon and making ineffective the Federal 
act; you would have confusion worse con- 
founded. That is why this letter was 
written. And, it points up the serious 
danger of cavalierly voting for this bill. 
I am going to ask you to be very, very 
careful, because you are going to take a 
shot in the dark without knowing the 
ramifications of this type of legislation. 
That was pointed out very succinctly 
in the letter which was just read, and 
in the import of the excerpts which were 
commented upon from the minority re- 
port. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, just let me point out 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York would have this 
effect. The basis of his argument in sup- 
port of his position is that the States 
should not prosecute for sedition against 
the Federal Government, but rather the 
Federal Government should do so. I 
read from page 2, line 18, of the section 
which remains in the bill, and which he 
indicates he now supports. It says shall 
not prevent the enforcement in the 
courts.” 

That is, the previous decisions of the 
Court, “shall not prevent the enforce- 
ment in the courts of any State of any 
statute of such State prescribing any 
criminal penalty for any act, attempt, 
or conspiracy, to commit sedition against 
such State or the United States.” 

Of course, the amendment which he 
offers would retain the provision which 
permits the States to act against sedition 
against the United States, and of course, 
that sets the precedent which is exactly 
the same as the general provision which 
is contained in section 1 which the 
Majority in the committee has sup- 
ported. 

Mr. CHELF, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Let me say to my col- 
leagues that my friend and my chairman 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] made the statement a moment ago 
that he thinks this bill would be ruinous 
to REA and to various civil rights leg- 
islation. Now, I come from the great 
border State of Kentucky, and I am one 
of those who voted for the civil rights 
bill; and if I thought that there was any- 
thing in H.R. 3 that would adversely af- 
fect or in the slightest manner hurt or 
harm the rights and the privileges of my 
people, I want everybody here to know I 
would be the first man to offer an amend- 
ment to correct the bill so that it would 
not in any way be injurious to my dis- 
trict or to the country. Now, I cannot 
conceive of any section of this bill that 
would affect labor adversely—civil rights, 
REA, railroads, their employees, or any- 
body else. This argument is a smoke- 
screen. I have supported REA ever since 
I have been in the House of Representa- 
tives, and, what is more, I have always 
tried to be fair to labor, business, and all 
segments of our people. I shall keep on 
doing it. H.R. 3 is no more retroactive 
than the rule of the Nelson case, which 
will be applied to old laws if H.R. 3 is not 
enacted. It is just that simple. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that he is eminently correct. 
And he is a good enough lawyer, I am 
confident, to know that neither this bill 
nor any other bill that Congress would 
enact could possibly affect the consti- 
tutional right of an American citizen; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. CHELF. That is right. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. Iyield. 

Mr. CHELF. We had a fairly recent 
case in Kentucky which was quite fa- 
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mous, the Carl Braden case. That man 
was indicted, tried, and convicted by a 
jury of his peers, for sedition and for 
communism in Louisville, Jefferson 
County, Ky. He was sentenced to serve 
15 years in the penitentiary and fined 
$5,000. During the time that his case 
was on appeal before the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky, which is the supreme 
court of our State, the Nelson case deci- 
sion was handed down. The Braden 
case was thrown out and today he is 
running around, thumbing his nose at 
the laws of Kentucky and of the United 
States. He is laughing at the Con- 
gress, hissing through his teeth at the 
Supreme Court, and no doubt back in 
business trying to destroy America. I 
am against a card-carrying, dues-pay- 
ing, Communist preaching parson, being 
able to do that, especially after he has 
been tried and convicted. On Monday 
I stated that his wife was convicted also. 
I have learned since that she was only 
indicted by a Jefferson County grand 
jury. This was no doubt based on her 
activities in aiding and abetting her 
husband, Carl. An undercover FBI 
agent testified that Anne Braden was in 
a Communist cell with the agent. So— 
she is as lucky as is her husband, to be out 
and “in circulation.” 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman further that this bill could not 
possibly have anything to do with the 
REA and Mr. Ellis is about as wrong on 
that as he was on REA reorganization. 

Mr. CHELF. Exactly. 

Mr, CRAMER. And that is because 
it involves interstate commerce. That 
is the basis on which REA was estab- 
lished. This bill cannot have and does 
not have anything to do with interstate 
commerce, it being a constitutional pro- 
vision which the bill could not possibly 

_ abrogate. 

Mr. CHELF. Amen. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked the gentleman to yield to me for 
the purpose of directing an inquiry to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. I should like to ask if the Chair- 
man honestly and sincerely believes 
that the passage of H.R. 3 would enable 
an individual State to set up an REA 
system on the State level. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, it could. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
can think of no greater recommenda- 
tion for the bill, and if I had not been 
inclined to vote for it before, I cer- 
tainly would be now. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of 
very fine running-fire debate here today 
and I have enjoyed it. It covered the 
whole waterfront. I know that every 
member of the committee that is han- 
dling this bill is anxious to do his full 
part to represent his views on the meas- 
ure. Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, we feel 
very heavily our responsibilty. I am 
not a member of the committee that is 
handling this bill and it has been my 
policy not to speak on a measure unless 
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I am a member of the committee pre- 
senting the bill. This is the sole in- 
stance this year I have asked for time 
on à bill offered by a committee of 
which I am not a member. 

I think it is appropriate that I speak 
at this time. The fundamental pur- 
poses of this amendment presented to 
the committee now are good. I like the 
thought behind it. But I think the bill 
itself accomplishes the purpose of the 
amendment and does it much better 
and more succinctly. 

The measure presented to us has been 
well thought out and therefore it is the 
one that we should tie to and adopt. I 
respect the views of the gentleman from 
New York who offered the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
the overwhelming majority of those of 
us in the House some time or other 
have served in the Armed Forces of this 
country. I know that I did. When we 
came out of the Armed Forces, the ma- 
jority of us decided to take part in the 
work of some patriotic organization. I 
have done that. I like the Americanism 
programs of these patriotic organiza- 
tions that we are fortunate to have in 
this country, such as the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the DAV, and the AMVETS. They all 
have good Americanism programs. 

My purpose, when dealing with legis- 
lation in this Congress, has been to sup- 
port those programs so that our Govern- 
ment may be able to accomplish its pur- 
pose of rendering service in a democratic 
way to the people of the United States. 

I am one of those who has been sad- 
dened in recent years by a succession of 
opinions, and major opinions, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court which strike at 


_these Americanism programs of our pa- 


triotic organizations. These decisions, 
major in their scope, have sought to 
make it more difficult to accomplish the 
democratic processes of the Government 
of the United States, 

I served for years on the Committee 
on Armed Services. I was there during 
two World Wars, and I can tell you this: 
You cannot win a war without the coop- 
eration of the several States. When war 
comes along we dump authority upon the 
States and ask for their full and com- 
plete cooperation to win that war; and 
the States should give that cooperation. 

You have to have that kind of coop- 
eration if you are going to do it. The 
draft is only one instance. Civil defense 
is another. But there are a thousand 
duties and responsibilities which we put 
on the several States in order to bring 
victory to our flag and to our Govern- 
ment. You cannot afford to take away 
from the States the right to cooperate in 
punishing for sedition and matters of 
that sort in order to obtain the support 
and accomplish the purposes of our Gov- 
ernment. You cannot take those powers 
away from them and then expect the 
several States in time of great emer- 
gency to fully cooperate in every way. 

Of course, I am saddened by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court which have 
placed the Communists on a pedestal and 
have made it more difficult to accom- 
plish orderly procedures in our Govern- 
ment. They have thrown judicial rocks 
in the path of our freedom as a nation. 
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Mr. Chairman, many of us in this Con- 
gress are dissatisfied with recent de- 
cisions, coming out in large numbers, of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. This Court is 
the highest judicial tribunal in the Na- 
tion. It gets all of its powers from our 
Constitution, but it is the last source by 
which our Federal laws are interpreted. 

In recent years this Court has, in my 
judgment, gone far afield in some of its 
decisions. Many of them are legislative 
decisions—that is, changing our laws by 
judicial interpretation. Many of them 
reverse jurisprudence of many years’ 
standing and by doing this they become 
retroactive in effect. Almost all of the 
decisions of which I complain strike at 
efforts being made to properly defend 
and protect our Government. This is 
the reason many patriotic organizations 
have joined in criticizing the Court for 
its new type of decisions. 

H.R. 3 is a bill which will put into 
permanent law a definite construction of 
our Federal statutes. This bill is very 
simple in its scope and aims. It simply 
declares that the Federal courts shall 
not construe any statute as indicating 
an intent on the part of Congress to oc- 
cupy the field in which it operates, to 
the exclusion of all State laws on the 
same subject matter unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, 
The only exception to the rule of inter- 
pretation would be where there is a 
direct and positive conflict between the 
Federal law and State law in existence. 
In this event, of course, the State law 
would give way to the Federal statute. 

This bill is made necessary by the rul- 
ing in the case of Nelson against Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. In this 
single case the Supreme Court held that 
the State of Pennsylvania could not pun- 
ish under its own laws for sedition—an 
effort to undermine the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Instead of encouraging the States 
to assist and cooperate in maintaining 
orderly government, by this ruling of in- 
terpretation the U.S. Supreme Court 
actually rebukes the States for seeking 
to cooperate. And this is the case in the 
face of 168 years of continuous jurispru- 
dence to the contrary. 

Should H.R. 3 become law, this country 
will know in advance that the States are 
not robbed and denied of their normal 
operating powers unless the Federal 
statute specifically specifies. For in- 
stance, in such things as veterans, legis- 
lation on flood control, interstate com- 
merce legislation, and a host of prob- 
lems such as this, the State may proceed 
with its own statutes and with the appli- 
cation of its own laws, provided only that 
they do not conflict with the laws of the 
United States. 

Unfortunately the decisions which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently rendered, and regarding which I 
complain, almost entirely favor commu- 
nism or communistic causes. Whether 
this be by chance or by definite doctrinal 
beliefs makes no difference. The fact is 
that operating under these new opinions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, the punish- 
ment of communism and the maintain- 
ing of our orderly government against 
communism and communistic sympa- 
thizers has become more difficult. 
Tragic, is it not, that, with the Nation 
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engaged in a cold war with the Soviet 
Union in which we are spending multi- 
plied billions of dollars of our wealth and 
giving without stint of our energy and 
even the loss of life of our people, we 
should find the pathway strewn with 
judicial rocks thrown in our way by our 
final legislative tribunal—the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 

I wish the time permitted here a full 
analysis of the many decisions to which 
Irefer. I will have to forego this oppor- 
tunity and take them up at a later date. 
H.R. 3 will not cure all of the things of 
which I complain, but it will efface from 
our jurisprudence the odious effects of 
the Nelson against Pennsylvania de- 
cision and again revivify our States with 
the knowledge that they are indeed a 
part of a Union of States and that we 
need their help not only to enforce our 
laws against destruction of the States 
themselves, but also to protect and main- 
tain within its constitutional sphere the 
U.S. Government itself. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KASEM. I would like the gentle- 
man to tell us, in his use of the word 
“Americanism,” how his definition of 
Americanism applies to people with the 
right of free speech who hold unortho- 
dox or unconventional views. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will 
answer and cheerfully answer the 
gentleman, Of course, I subscribe to the 
first 10 amendments of the Constitution 
which is our Bill of Rights—and I sub- 
scribe to every part of them. But I 
want to tell the gentleman this. I do 
not go along with any of these Com- 
munists or any of these Pinkos when they 
seek to tear down this Government by 
force and violence or by other means de- 
stroy the orderly processes of democratic 
government. I am against it and when 
the Supreme Court renders a decision 
which makes the accomplishment of 
their purposes easier, I think the Su- 
preme Court has been beguiled and is 
misguided and deluded and has gone 
down the wrong path as far as democ- 
racy is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nies the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PILCHER]. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
garding the letter from Mr. Elis, I have 
just talked to Mr. Walter Harrison, na- 
tional president of the Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, and he says he 
is 100 percent in favor of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to point out that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Lrnpsay] would leave the doctrine 
of preemption by implication as an- 
nounced or expounded in the Nelson case 
untouched. It would expressly say that 
the Congress did not intend the Smith 
Act to strike down State laws dealing 
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with sedition. But since it does not deal 
with the rules of construction—and that 
is what this bill is about—by implica- 
tion, if we were to adopt the Lindsay 
amendment, we would be putting our 
stamp of approval upon the doctrine of 
preemption by implication, and for that 
reason the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. QUIGLEY]. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with my own House rule 3, I 
want to say at the outset, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

I want to take the remaining half 
minute to extend congratulations to the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. Nothing they said 
in their argument impressed me as much 
as the fact that they completed their 
statements. When their oratorical 
flights had them floating somewhere be- 
tween a coronary and apoplexy, I sud- 
denly realized for the first time why the 
American Medical Association endorses 
the bill, H.R. 3. 

Seriously, the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from New York is the 
sensible approach to this problem, his 
reasoning is sound, I agree with him on 
the Nelson and Uphaus cases. Section 
2 of H.R. 3 is not needed but section 1 
spells absolute minatory of our American 
jurisprudence. For these reasons I urge 
adoption of his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
only to say to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] that I appre- 
ciate his comments. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
give an opportunity to the Members of 
the Committee to vote on the question of 
the Nelson case, but it removes all the 
surplusage and all the unnecessary and 
unwise material that surrounds it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WILLIAMS 
yielded his time to Mr. WILLIS.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, although 
a firm believer in the philosophy of leg- 
islative government by the 20 separate 
and distinct committees which compose 
the legislative branch of the House of 
Representatives, I feel that I have a right 
to participate in this debate and to take 
an active part in opposing H.R. 3, the so- 
called antipreemption bill off my 3 years 
of association with the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee in the 84th and 85th Congresses, 
where I listened to testimony, studied 
various bills, researched the United 
States Code, Supreme Court decisions, 
and the general history of the instant 
legislation. 

Incidentally, this legislation, known 
as H.R. 3, bore the same number in the 
last two Congresses. It was the subject 
of hearings by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary in the 84th Congress— 
Hearings, House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, serial No. 9, parts 1 and 2, 84th 
Congress. The bill at that time was sim- 
ilar to section 1 of the instant bill and 
was reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee in an amended version lim- 
iting the effect of its provisions to the 
fields of subversion or sedition against 
the United States—House Report 2576, 
84th Congress. The amended version 
was the same as section 2 of the instant 
bill. 

In the 85th Congress a bill also known 
as H.R. 3 was the subject of hearings 
before the full Judiciary Committee. 

The present H.R. 3, containing two 
sections, is identical with H.R. 3 of last 
year as it passed the House. 

The five following decisions in recent 
years have provided serious discussion 
regarding the doctrine of preemption 
which has been held for over 100 years to 
be the necessary ingredient in our Fed- 
eral system: Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 
U.S. 497 (1956)), Phillips Petroleum Co. 
v. Wisconsin (347 U.S. 672 (1954)), 
Slockower v. The Board of Higher Educa- 
tion (350 U.S. 551 (1956)), Railway Em- 
ployees’ Dept. v. Hanson (351 U.S. 225 
(19560), Cloverleaf Co. v. Patterson (315 
U.S. 148 (1942)). The proponents of the 
bill, who would like Congress to believe 
that the present constitution of the 
Court has made for an abandonment of 
its traditional and time-honored ap- 
proach to cases of this character, are not 
familiar with the time-honored and 
time-tested doctrine of preemption. 

The effect of the proposed legislation 
may be to subordinate Federal legisla- 
tion to State law, despite the specific 
constitutional provision that Federal 
laws under the Constitution shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

The proposed measure, contrary to the 
principle of a separation of powers, 
would usurp the function of judicial re- 
view, for it interposes limitations on the 
Supreme Court's freedom to interpret 
the national supremacy clause—article 
6—in conformity with its own standards 
of construction. 

The legislation has been viewed by 
certain opponents thereof as part of a 
drive in the name of States rights to 
undermine the prestige and authority 
of the Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion 

Passage of the bill in its present form 
would give rise to serious uncertainties 
as to its effect on judicial construction 
of State statutes applicable in a field in 
which Congress has the power to act 
but has not yet acted. 

To the extent that the bill, upon pas- 
sage, is accorded retroactive application 
its enactment would inundate- already 
overburdened Federal courts with law- 
Suits instituted for the purpose of ob- 
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taining a judicial reappraisal of the op- 
erative effect hitherto extended to ex- 
isting Federal statutes. 

The processing of these lawsuits will 
affect Federal law enforcement adversely. 

The measure would effect an appreci- 
able increase in duplication of effort and 
resulting annoyance occasioned by the 
necessity of complying with a multiplic- 
ity of overlapping laws, State and Fed- 
eral, all purporting to regulate the same 
line of activity. 

The issue of concurrent jurisdiction 
should be dealt with by Congress on a 
statute-to-statute basis and not by re- 
course to a single, abstract principle 
embodied in the proposed bill. If Con- 
gress is dissatisfied with a judicial inter- 
pretation of the operative effect of a 
single Federal law and believes that the 
court departed from its intent, it can 
correct that result by amending the law. 

Adoption of the proposed measure 
will render more difficult the enactment 
of legislation effecting a uniform na- 
tional system of regulation. 

To require Congress, as a prerequisite 
to achieving the maximum coverage for 
its legislation, to incorporate into each 
law that it adopts a provision expressly 
manifesting an intention to occupy the 
field is to involve the legislative branch 
in additional controversy and to in- 
crease the likelihood of defeat of many 
significant measures on an issue ex- 
traneous to its merits. 

If the proposed legislation is enacted 
many Federal statutes, through failure 
of Congress to incorporate therein a 
provision expressly manifesting an in- 
tention to occupy the field, will prove 
unworkable. For example, the Federal 
safety-coupler law, United States Code 
45: 2, enforced as to railroad equipment 
moving in intrastate commerce, prob- 
ably could not be given equivalent op- 
erative effect after passage of the pro- 
posed bill—Southern Ry. v. U.S. (1911), 
222 US. 11. 

Passage of the bill also may have the 
effect of reviving State aviation legis- 
lation insofar as it could be applied to 
planes engaged in local flights, and thus 
of affecting adversely enforcement of 
relevant Federal legislation. 

To the extent that adoption of this bill 
will enable States to exercise jurisdiction 
concurrently with the Federal Govern- 
ment over unfair labor practices and 
labor representation controversies, the 
result can be only chaos and confusion. 
States would be unable to handle those 
aspects of a labor dispute as to which 
State labor laws differed from the Fed- 
eral law. Thus, if a State labor law 
was directed solely at unfair practices 
by employers, but not by employees, 
cases involving the former could be dis- 
posed of by the State labor agency but 
allegations directed at employees could 
be reviewed only by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Passage of this legislation also would 
unsettle previous judicial interpretation 
under which provisions of the Federal 
Communications Act were held to apply 
to intrastate telephonic communica- 
tions—Weiss v. U.S. (1939), 308 U.S. 321. 

This, in spite of the fact that the pro- 
ponents have reported it to be a simple 
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measure of limited scope designed to cure 
a great evil—the unnecessary invalida- 
tion of State laws by the Supreme Court. 
Actually it is one of the most compli- 
cated measures ever to come before Con- 
gress, and instead of mending any defect 
in Federal-State relations it would un- 
loose a veritable plague of confusion as 
to where the Federal law ends and State 
law begins. The bill is in the form of a 
mandate to the courts. It provides that 
no act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such 
act operates, to the exclusion of all State 
laws, on the subject matter, unless such 
act contains an express provision to the 
effect or unless there is a direct and posi- 
tive conflict between such act and a State 
law so that the two cannot be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together. 

The passage of this bill would give 
Congress the very real obligation to re- 
evaluate and reform all existing Federal 
statutes in order to determine whether 
or not each statute shall expressly pre- 
empt State and local laws. That task 
would keep Congress in session until next 
year. With this chimera, monstrous ab- 
surdity or absurd monstrosity on the 
books, Congress would be fortunate if it 
straightened out the law in several years 
of continuous session. 

Originally this bill was designed chiefly 
to upset the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Steve Nelson case. It was commonly 
assumed that the Court in that case had 
invalidated State laws dealing with sub- 
version against the Federal Government. 


In the recent Uphaus case, however, a 


majority of the Court said that the en- 
forceability of the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Act had merely been superseded by the 
Federal Smith Act. “All the Nelson 
opinion proscribed,” the Court said, “was 
a race between Federal and State prose- 
cutors to the courthouse door.” That 
seems to leave the States all the leeway 
that would be tolerable in fighting sub- 
version which is primarily a national 
concern. 

Despite the clarification of the Court’s 


intention or even shift in its position, 


the demand for a brutal shotgun remedy 
is being pressed here today. 

I plead with you not to vote for this 
leap into the dark without knowing what 
the outcome may be. Seldom have we 
been in such grave danger of playing the 
role of wrecker under the pretense of 
straightening out the law. 

Let me reiterate that an independent 
judiciary has always been the backbone 
of democracy. Any limitation on this 
independence poses a threat to civil lib- 
erties and to freedom equal to any threat 
by any dictator or any foreign govern- 
ments. 

I respectfully recommend the defeat of 
er 3: 

. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
5110 back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 


‘Wits! for 1% minutes to close the 


debate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
expect to take even a minute and a half. 
I want to call to the attention of the 
Committee that this amendment seeks 
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to accomplish the very same thing that 
we just voted down. It is a duplication 
and rehash. It is the same thing we 
just defeated. 

I ask that the amendment be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New. York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 


-to strike out the last word. 


I just want to make the comment that 
I notice the entire phalanx of Republi- 
cans are rushing to the aid of their At- 
torney General. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CoLLIER: On page 3, 
following line 6, add as section 3 the fol- 
lowing: 

“Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained in this Act shall be construed as 
subjecting foods, drugs, cosmetics or other 
articles distributed interstate in compliance 
with standards, potency, labeling and other 
requirements of Federal laws and regula- 
tions relating thereto, to other and addi- 
tional requirements made by or under State 
laws or regulations.” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MEADER. As I understand, the 
gentleman offers his amendment to page 
3, line 6, which has to do with amending 
the title of the code. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; if the Chair 
please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. In my opinion the 
ruling of the Chair on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Liypsay] as to its being in order 
and as to its propriety, would appy with 
equal force to this amendment which 
does nothing more than add as section 
3 a clarification of the subject matter of 
section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THOMPSON of 
Texas). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

Again, the Chair has only to rule on 
the question of the germaneness of the 
amendment. The Chair believes the 
amendment is germane and, therefore, 
overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
proposed to offer this amendment to sec- 
tion 1, of course; and I might say had it 
been offered, at that point, it would have 


been in the interest of the best legisla- 


tive construction of the bill. Since, 


‘however, I arrived after the train left the 


station, I have no alternative but to offer 
it at this place. Let me say, and make 
it very clear, that whether or not this 


‘amendment is adopted I will wholeheart- 


edly support the legislation. 
The purpose of the amendment is to do 
nothing more than to spell out very 
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clearly the intent of this legislation inso- 
far as it affects the area of regulation 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act. 
I have been told, and I might add I con- 
sulted members of the committee han- 
dling this legislation and told them I in- 
tended to offer this amendment, that it 
was unnecessary by reason of the general 
construction of the law. If that is so, I 
can only say that this is perhaps the 
same as the case of worrying about a 
screen if the window is closed. By the 
same reasoning it would do no harm and 
would offer a definition of the intent of 
this act if we were to adopt my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether it is his intention in 
offering this amendment merely to main- 
tain the status quo in the relationship 
between the Federal Government and 
the State governments in the field of 
food, drugs and cosmetics, or it is in- 
tended by his amendment to take away 
from the States some of the power they 
now have in that area? 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me say without 
equivocation to the gentleman from 
Michigan that there is no intent to do 
anything other than to maintain the re- 
lationship status quo. As I said before, 
this simply spells out the intent of the 
bill as the committee advised me it was 
intended. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. As I understand it, 
what the gentleman seeks to do by this 
amendment is to make sure that some 
degree of uniformity is maintained with 
respect to the food and drug laws and 
that the Federal statutes shall remain 
paramount; is that correct? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is correct. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is not the gentleman 
a little fearful that if H.R. 3 is adopted 
there might be some reactivation of some 
of the State laws which may be in con- 
flict or might otherwise require duplica- 
tion or other areas of difficulty in the 
administration of the food and drug 
laws? 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me say, imagining 
the likelihood of 40 or 50 different kinds 
of labels on various commodities shipped 
interstate, there is bound to be a reser- 
vation of fear in an area in which I am 
particularly interested. However, at the 
same time, let me say that on the assur- 
ance of many of the good legal minds of 
the committee I have been told that this 
is sufficiently safeguarded by the appli- 
cation of the act itself. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I compliment the gen- 
tleman on his caution in this regard, 
and he is particularly concerned about 
the food and drug laws. I think his 
amendment is an excellent one. If he 
has any other areas of fear or concern 
about the effects of this bill, I suggest he 
start checking the United States Code 
from top to bottom to make sure he does 
not miss anything. 


will 
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Mr. COLLIER. In view of the hour, 
there is no desire to go beyond the 
amendment that I have before me. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3 is the most im- 
portant piece of legislation to come be- 
fore this body in the 13 years that I 
have been privileged to serve as a Mem- 
ber. It is particularly important because 
it is a restatement of the basic philos- 
ophy which has served our people as the 
guardian of their liberties throughout 
the life of this Republic. 

This legislation is vitally important 
at this time because its purpose is to 
shore up the weakened foundations 
upon which this Republic was built; 
foundations which have been weakened 
by the battering rams of recent socio- 
logical decisions of an irresponsible 
Supreme Court. 

It is difficult, if not in fact impossible, 
for me to understand how anyone who 
has read and studied the Constitution 
of the United States, and who has taken 
an oath in the presence of Almighty God 
and his fellow men to support and de- 
fend that Constitution, can reconcile a 
vote against this bill in the light of that 
oath. 

President Eisenhower stated the real 
cause for H.R. 3 in a speech he made in 
1$52, in which he said: 

The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States 
created the Federal Government. The crea- 
tion should not supersede the creator. For, 
if the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of Government loses its meaning, 
and the next step is the rise of the cen- 
tralized national state in which the seeds of 
autocracy can take root and grow. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
1930, stated the cause for H.R. 3 when 
he said: 

We are safe from departure from the 
principles on which this country was 
founded just so long as the individual home 
rule of the States is scrupulously preserved 
and fought for whenever it seems in danger. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the great 
Democratic Party proclaim to advance 
the philosophy of Jefferson, the founder 
of our party. Annually, lavish praise is 
heaped upon the memory of this great 
architect of American liberty in the 
party’s Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners, 
Perhaps no greater advocates of States 
rights ever lived than the two patron 
saints of the Democratic Party, Jeffer- 
son and Jackson, and it is indeed sad 
to note that so many who profess to 
embrace their philosophy of government 
oppose the principles of H.R, 3. 

It was Jefferson’s belief, as he stated 
in his writings, that it is not through 
the assumption or concentration of 
power, but by its very distribution, that 
good government is effected. 

In 1811, Jefferson declared: 

But the true barriers of our liberty in 
this country are our State governments. 


Later, he cautioned: 


The States should be watchful to note 
every material usurpation on their rights; 
to denounce them as they occur in the 
most peremptory terms, 
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The doctrine of preemption which has 
been followed by the Court in recent 
years is, indeed, a dangerous encroach- 
ment against the sovereign powers of 
the several States as reserved unto 
themselves under the Constitution, and 
should, as Jefferson said, be denounced 
in the most “peremptory terms.” 

That the Federal Government should 
be one of unlimited powers, with the 
power to erase from the statute books 
the laws of the several States passed in 
the due exercise of their reserved powers, 
was never intended by the Founding 
Fathers. Indeed, if it had been intended 
that the Federal Government should ex- 
ercise unlimited powers, there would 
have been no need for a written con- 
stitution—for that is the very purpose 
to be served by a written constitution: to 
specify the powers to be exercised by 
governments, and to limit such authority 
to those powers specifically delegated. 

Opponents of H.R. 3 appear to base 
their position on a distrust of the people 
as they act through their State legisla- 
tures, and appear to presume that the 
Central Government, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is the repository of all wisdom, 
and the exemplification of all that is 
just and good. I cannot subscribe to 
any theory which suggests that the 
sovereignty of the people should be pre- 
empted by the wishes of nine appointed 
judges, or action of the Federal Congress 
whether so empowered to act by the 
Constitution or not. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of pre- 
serving our dual sovereignty form of 
government; in the interest of preserv- 
ing the rights of the States and the lib- 
erties of the people; in the interest of 
maintaining inviolate the structure of 
our Republic, I hope that this bill will 
be given overwhelming support. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, in 
seeking to objectively evaluate the H.R. 
3 and what effect it might have on Fed- 
eral-State relations, I have called upon 
a member of my legislative research team 
to formulate an opinion which I might 
include as a part of the discussion on 
this issue. These remarks were pre- 
pared by Warren Wood, of Davenport, 
Iowa, an attorney who has made some 
valuable studies for me and whose opin- 
ions I respect and explain, at least in 
part, my reasons for opposition to this 
legislation: 

H.R. 3 Too Drastic 

The Smith bill, as all other substitutes 
for judicial thinking should be criticized 
as constituting mechanical jurisprudence. 
What is the result when the report of a 
committee hearing and all other conven- 
tional tools for determining legislative in- 
tent clearly establish an intent on the part 
of Congress to occupy the field in which a 
specified act operates, but through legisla- 
tive oversight or inartful draftsmanship such 
act does not contain an express provision to 
that effect? By the terms of the Smith bill, 
the intent of Congress would be defeated by 
a purely mechanical application of statutes. 

Advocates of H.R. 3 would have one be- 
lieve that they are turning back a tide of 
preemption by implication emanating from 
the Supreme Court. We are quick to indict 
the Supreme Court for indulging in judicial 
legislation where they have implied our in- 
tent in a difficult case, but where is that 
much-neded self-criticism for our failure to 
expressly make our intent known? Our 
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problems in the field of Federal preemption 
have come as a consequence of a void in 
expressing legislative intent. 

If H.R. 3 were to become law, those who 
believed that an act preempted the field in 
which such act was to operate would have 
to work diligently and probably unsuccess- 
fully to make their preemption intent a 
part of the legislation. Further, those who 
held a contrary view would be required 
to apply little effort with an enhanced 
chance that the legislation proposed would 
not preempt the field in which such leg- 
islation was to operate. This leaves us with 
the question of whether or not the op- 
ponents of Federal preemption are entitled 
to a crutch to assist them in achieving 
their legislative end? This question is not 
answered by the charge that the proponents 
of Federal preemption already have a crutch 
through the medium of the Supreme Court 
which they contend is now willing to pre- 
empt by implication. The stature of the 
Supreme Court and its application of prece- 
dents will give the result desired if only we 
undertake the task of making our preemp- 
tion intent explicit. 

There is no need to impair a long line of 
Judicial precedents, speculate about the effi- 
cacy of H.R. 3, or invite litigation constru- 
ing it, when a realistic and workable solu- 
tion is available to us. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions and our consideration of 
this bill have helped to define the problem 
and create a consciousness on our part of 
a need to be explicit as to our intent. At 
such time as we have clearly expressed our 
legislative intent regarding Federal preemp- 
tion and the charge is validly made that the 
Supreme Court has indulged in judiical leg- 
islation, then, and only then, can we se- 
riously contemplate a remedy as drastic as 
that proposed in H.R. 3. 


Mr. Chairman, my position on H.R. 3 
has been supported by outside views 
which I have sought expressly for the 
purpose of evaluating my own stand, 
which I feel to be reasonable on this 
important matter. 

I asked Mr. Harold Golding, a prac- 
ticing attorney in the District of Colum- 
bia, to prepare an analysis of H.R. 3 
for me. Mr. Golding's background in- 
cludes experience as a labor law special- 
ist for the American Trucking Associa- 
tion and service as a labor analyst for 
the Bureau. of Information of the South- 
eastern Railways. 

His analysis points out some aspects 
of H.R. 3 as they would affect labor- 
management relations. I want to make 
them a part of this discussion on the 
bill because they definitely deserve con- 
sideration. 

ANALYSIS oF H.R. 3 

The commerce clause of the Constitution 
of the United States gives Congress great 
latitude in passing legislation which af- 
fects persons and activities that are either 
(1) directly engaged in interstate commerce 
or (2) are connecting links between intra 
and interstate commerce. Consequently, the 
Supreme Court has, by a number of cases 
before it, rendered decisions that have left 
the State and Federal legislators, attorneys, 
and even laymen baffled at just where the 
Federal sphere pertaining to jurisdiction 
ends and where the State orbit begins. 

Because of the dynamic nature of the 
economy of the United States, Congress and 
the States are faced with meeting problems 
in regulating activities of its citizens. As a 
consequence much regulatory legislation has 
been passed by both entities. When, through 
the maze of regulatory legislation, a con- 
flict, or dispute, arises as to which entity 
has the “green light” and which does not, 


the Supreme Court must, of course, look to 
the intent behind the Federal act. In- 
asmuch as finding what the intent was 
behind a particular statute is the essential 
key to resolving this ever-growing no man's 
land, the Supreme Court has often groped 
in the darkness to find the true intent be- 
hind a Federal statute. 

Many of the opinions rendered by the 
Court have been labor cases—cases where 
the stakes are high, and the winner often 
takes all. The Court, since 1953, has ren- 
dered about four important opinions that, 
along with the Nelson case (350 U.S. 497), 
have led to the introduction of H.R. 3 be- 
fore Congress. These remarks will pertain 
solely to a discussion of preemptive rights 
as the question affects the rights of manage- 
ment and labor. 


LANDMARK CASES DECIDED BY THE SUPREME 
COURT 


At the outset it should be noted that the 
present Taft-Hartley Act leaves “much to 
the States, though Congress has refrained 
from (saying how much).” Garner v. 
Teamsters (346 U.S. 485). 

On December 14, 1953, Justice Jackson, 
speaking for the full Court in Garner v. 
Teamsters, 346 U.S. 485, held that where 
there is a potential conflict between the 
Federal and State remedies pertaining to 
peaceful picketing, the Federal remedies pre- 
vail. In this case the Court held that a 
State court was precluded from issuing an 
injunction to prevent peaceful picketing 
when such activity was in violation of the 
State law. The emphasis was upon remedies 
between the two spheres. 

As a result c: the Garner (supra) holding, 
many people thought the States were pre- 
cluded from acting at all except where vio- 
lence resulted. However, the broad holding 
of Garner was whittled down on December 7, 
1954, when the Court rendered its opinion 
in Construction Workers v. Laburnam Con- 
struction Company, 347 U.S. 656, 74 S. Ct. 
833. In that case the Court held that the 
State court in Virginia had jurisdiction even 
though the union's activity was violative of 
section 8(bX1) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Consequently, the State court was free to 
pass on damages inflicted on the employer 
because of the activity of the union. The 
reason, stated the Court, was that Congress 
had left an area in which no redress could 
be obtained for a violation of this section 
of the act. 

“The act does not give such exclusive 
jurisdiction over subject matter of common 
law tort action for tort action for damages 
as would preclude a State court from hearing 
its issues even though such action is a Fed- 
eral unfair labor act.” 

From these two cases, Garner and Labur- 
nam, the Court has rendered such decisions 
as Guss v. Utah Labor Relations Board, 353 
U.S. 1, the Gonzales case, 356 U.S, 617 and a 
host of others—all of which reflect the hold- 
ing in either Garner or Laburnam (supra). 
To suddenly remove these holdings by legis- 
lation such as H.R. 3 would make the situ- 
ation more nebulous than before. Acquired, 
or vested, rights would be subject to being 
divested. The result would be only a greater 
burden on the courts than there is now. 


CONCLUSION 


H.R. 3 would bring chaotic results to labor 
legislation. This area is too dynamic to be 
tampered with by indiscriminate legislation. 
It is one area where there is a need for 
standardization—else one State would be 
prey to another to restrict management or 
employee rights. As stated in Guss v. Utah 
Labor Relations Board, 353 US. 1, 77 S. Ct. 
598: 

“Congress, in the National Labor Relations 
Act, expressed its judgment in favor of uni- 
form Federal regulation of labor relations 
matters affecting interstate commerce; since 
Congress’ power in the area of interstate 
commerce is plenary.” 
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Though the decisions of the Supreme 
Court recently have not been popular ones, 
the Court has obtained them from its former 
holdings in either of the two aforementioned 
cases, Garner and Laburnam. These two 
cases represent wise reasoning, and if any 
change should be forthcoming, it should be 
through amendments of the existing law, 
Taft-Hartley, not by a shotgun approach 
such as H.R. 3. 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3, 
an effort to protect States rights from 
Federal encroachment, should not be 
necessary. Proposing it is like restating 
the 9th and 10th amendments to the 
Constitution for congressional action. 
Unfortunately, H.R. 3 is needed; unfor- 
tunately, the 9th and 10th amendments 
seem to be forgotten by Congress; unfor- 
tunately the Federal bureaucracy has 
grown until H.R. 3 may be too little too 
late. But it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, minimum though it is. It will not 
undo much damage done to States and 
individuals’ rights. It is better than 
nothing. In fact, anything we do to 
preserve the governmental checks and 
balances of traditional constitutionalism 
will be for the best interests of our citi- 
zens. H.R. 3 moves in this direction. I 
am heartily for it and hope it will be 
passed overwhelmingly. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3, which bill has for its 
purpose establishing rules of interpreta- 
tion for Federal courts involving the doc- 
trine of Federal preemption. This is a 
very simple bill as well as easy to under- 
stand. The bill has two sections. The 
first section seeks to preserve an orderly 
balance of power between the States and 
the Federal Government. It makes no 
substantive change in any existing law. 
In simple language, readily understand- 
able, it provides a rule of construction 
for Federal courts in interpreting the in- 
tent of Congress in legislation affecting 
both State and Federal interests. 

The appellate courts in recent years 
have been in an all-out race to impose 
upon the States and the citizens of this 
country their own political and sociologi- 
cal views and theories by legislating 
through usurpation of authority never 
granted the judiciary by the Constitu- 
tion or the Congress. Frequently the 
court has construed acts of Congress 
contrary to the plain intent of the lan- 
guage used and by judicial fiat has writ- 
ten in intentions never dreamed of when 
the act was passed. 

This section merely upholds and pro- 
tects the laws of the several States when 
they are not in conflict with the Federal 
Constitution or a valid act of Congress. 
It will partially stop the Supreme Court 
from enacting legislation by court de- 
cree. It will slow up usurpation of au- 
thority by the Federal judiciary. 

Section 1 in effect tells the Federal 
court that, first, if Congress intends by 
an act to set aside State laws, it will say 
so and it is not up to the Supreme Court 
to guess the intent of the Congress; and, 
second, State laws must not be annulled 
by Federal laws unless they are in direct 
conflict. 

Section 2 of the bill specifically re- 
stores the vitality to all State sedition 
laws set aside by the Supreme Court in 
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the infamous case of the notorious Com- 
munist, Steve Nelson. It is intended 
simply to clarify the plain intent of Con- 
gress not to prohibit State enforcement 
of criminal penalties in the field of sub- 
version. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3, which is necessary 
legislation if we are to prevent further 
usurpation of States rights and State 
laws by the Supreme Court. This is not 
a sectional bill nor does it have to do with 
race or creed. Its sole purpose is to pre- 
vent the Supreme Court from nullifying 
State laws simply because the Federal 
law covers a similar area and where Con- 
gress has expressed no intention of pre- 
empting a State law. 

The wise men who composed the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 were de- 
termined to establish a government of 
laws and not of men. To prevent the 
exercise of arbitrary powers by the Fed- 
eral Government they embodied in the 
Constitution the doctrine of separation 
of governmental powers. They dele- 
gated to the Federal Government powers 
necessary to enable it to discharge its 
functions as a central government and 
they left to each State the power to 
regulate its own internal affairs. It was 
this use of the doctrine of the separation 
of powers which prompted Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase to make the following 
observation in Texas against White: 

The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible union, composed 
of indestructible States. 


In recent times we have found the 
Supreme Court striking at the powers of 
Congress and at those powers delegated 
to the States by the explicit language of 
the 10th amendment. 

Let us look at the Court’s record. Cali- 
fornia has been told it cannot punish its 
residents for criminal offenses committed 
within its borders if such residents are 
ignorant of the statutes creating such 
criminal offenses. 

New Mexico and California were 
served notice that they cannot deter- 
mine the fitness or qualifications of those 
who apply to them to practice law in the 
State courts. 

Pennsylvania and New Hampshire 
have been told that they cannot investi- 
gate or punish seditious activities within 
their borders. 

New York was told by the Court that 
it cannot prescribe standards of pro- 
priety and fitness for teachers in the 
State-supported schools of New York. 

And we in Alabama are familiar with 
the Cloverleaf case which has been cited 
often during this debate as a salient ex- 
ample of the Court’s doctrine of Federal 
preemption. In an effort to protect the 
health of its citizens, the State of Ala- 
bama sought to inspect a butter plant. 
Some of the butter made in Alabama 
was shipped in interstate commerce so 
the Supreme Court deciared that the 
matter was subject to Federal pure food 
laws and the State could not legally in- 
spect the operation in Alabama and thus 
had no right to protect the health of 
Alabamians consuming the product. 

The Supreme Court today has in no 
way recognized a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. Each of these decisions is a re- 
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pudiation of State government, an at- 
tempt to further weaken the States and 
thus lead to their destruction. 

Sedition laws of 42 States were nulli- 
fied by the Nelson decision and in effect 
the law officers of those States are power- 
less to protect their citizens from the 
Communist conspiracy or from other se- 
ditious acts because the Court decided 
that the Federal Government had pre- 
empted this field. Congress did not in- 
tend this when passing the Smith Act, 
however of late on many fronts we have 
found the Supreme Court thinking and 
legislating for us. 

It is indeed time that we notify the 
Court that we in Congress and in the 
respective States still maintain an abid- 
ing faith in the doctrine of separation of 
powers and that we regard our States 
as indestructible, despite the sociological 
thinking of the moment or the passing 
impressions recorded by those appointed 
to the High Tribunal, 

The pending legislation should be 
passed with a sense of urgency. I am 
reminded of Thomas Jefferson’s warn- 
ing: 

There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless and, therefore, alarming in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend those members of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary—Mr. CEL- 
Ler, Mr. LANE, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. ROGERS, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. HOLTZ- 
MAN, Mr. LIBONATI, Mr. TOLL, Mr. KAST- 
ENMEIER, Mr. KASEM, Mr. LINDSAY, and 
Mr. CaHILL—who have clearly and con- 
sistently pointed out that H.R. 3 is bad 
legislation. 

Proponents of H.R. 3 would revive cer- 
tain State laws in various areas, certainly 
including civil rights, which have been 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court because of their conflict with Fed- 
erallaws. They would do so by means of 
this legislation which would repeal the 
long-established legal rule known as pre- 
emption. 

In fact, H.R. 3 would probably result in 
increased preemption in the future, 
simply because Congress, so as to leave 
no room for doubt, would specifically so 
state in each new law. The point is made 
quite clearly in the minority statement 
included in Report No. 422 which these 
gentlemen authored. 

Furthermore, because of its general, 
vague and ambiguous language, H.R. 3 
would cause unnecessary re-litigation 
and create endless confusion. In their 
wisdom, these gentlemen wrote: “Seldom 
has this House had before it a bill so 
productive of chaos in the legal relation- 
ships governing substantial areas of 
American economic and political life.” 

I thank them for their thorough and 
responsible analysis of this legislation 
and I join them in voting against H.R. 3. 

Mr.HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year when H.R. 3 was before the House 
of Representatives I opposed it, and had 
previously opposed it in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

This year I again signed the minority 
report on the bill, and intend to vote 
against it at this time. 

Section 1 of H.R. 3 deals with the pre- 
emption theory, and section 2 of the 
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bill deals with the enforcement of State 
statutes. In my opinion the broad 
sweeping language is an open invitation 
to the States to enter fields of legis- 
lation heretofore considered to be solely 
Federal jurisdiction. In effect the en- 
actment of this legislation could change 
the meaning of statutes which have been 
on the books for many years, and it is 
not hard to imagine the chaos which 
could and would result. This section 
goes far beyond the area of State sedi- 
tion statutes, which was one of the 
factors motivating the introduction of 
the bill, and would affect questions of 
interstate commerce, labor relations, 
criminal law, and so forth. The one 
case which has been most significant in 
the move for support of H.R. 3 is the 
Nelson case. The Supreme Court had 
affirmed the decision of Pennsylyania’s 
highest court in declaring unconstitu- 
tional that State’s sedition law insofar as 
it applied to subversive activities. If we 
were considering a bill the sole intent of 
which would be to correct that final 
decision, as I mentioned last year, there 
is a good possibility that it might merit 
the favorable consideration of the House. 
However, this is so patently a broad- 
side attack on the Supreme Court by 
those who have been dissatisfied with 
some of the decisions of the Court that 
it could very well upset completely the 
balance of power between the Federal 
and State Governments. 

For years we have heard complaints 
about the congestion of our Federal 
court calendars, and I would like to 
point out again that if this bill is en- 
acted we will face an immediate need 
of doubling the number of Federal 
judges now sitting in order to cope with 
the litigation which will arise. If the 
bill is passed, it will really mean that we, 
the Members of the 86th Congress, will 
be trying to interpret the intent of every 
past Congress which had previously en- 
acted any statutes. In addition, we 
would be trying to bind every future 
Congress in the enactment of statutes 
in the years to come. 

There is no need for H.R. 3, and it will 
only bring about confusion and con- 
flict. It is my firm opinion that the 
proponents of the bill do not realize the 
Pandora’s box of troubles and delays 
will be opened by the provisions of the 
bill, and I feel that if such a bill is 
passed, these proponents will be among 
the first to ask a future Congress for 
relief from the burdens imposed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened to the debate of this bill, 
from start to finish, with keen interest 
and a genuine desire to vote the best 
interests of our country. 

There have been compelling and elo- 
quent arguments for it, and I share the 
concern of my good friend from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SMITH, over judicial decisions 
that have questioned the rights of the 
States to meet serious public health, eco- 
nomic and safety problems in the States, 

On the other hand, I am most seri- 
ously disturbed by the likely effects of 
this legislation upon the critical and all- 
important field of internal security. 

The work of the FBI, in meeting the 
very serious challenge of the Communist 
conspiracy, could in my opinion be se- 
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verely hampered and impaired by this 
bill. The mishandling or bungling of a 
single major espionage or subversive ac- 
tivities case, as a result of State invasion 
of this field, could have the most serious 
consequences. 

Primarily because this bill opens wide 
the door and even encourages a State and 
local invasion of the basically national 
problem of subversive activities and in- 
ternal security, I must vote against the 
bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to H.R. 3 and shall vote against 
it. Its meaning is unclear; its effect 
uncertain; its necessity not established. 

Mr. Chairman, an attempt to remold 
a century and a half of the legal prece- 
dents governing Federal-State relation- 
ships by the enactment of a two sentence 
bill is indeed an ambitious undertaking. 
We are even more amazed at the grand- 
ness of this undertaking when we recall 
that the remolding process is to be ac- 
complished by establishing a supposedly 
infallible standard in an area of juris- 
prudence least susceptible to rigidity. 

Undoubtedly, Congress has been dis- 


turbed in the past by court interpreta- 


tions of congressional intent. Assuredly 
such situations will arise in the future. 
However, distaste for the Nelson deci- 
sion, or for any other judicial interpre- 
tation of the operative effective of a law 
can hardly justify sweeping legislation 
seeking to nullify uniform Federal reg- 
ulation in the field of labor, transporta- 
tion, criminal law, and similar areas. 
Assuredly a wiser policy would be the 
correction of the allegedly misinter- 
preted law so as to clarify congressional 
intent. This has been done in the past 
and the same can be accomplished in the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend this wiser, 
if less spectacular, approach and urge 
my: colleagues to reject the legislation 
now before the committee. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I sim- 
ply want to associate myself with the 
position taken by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Smiri], the author of H.R. 
3. Mr. SMITH, one of the most able 
and statesmanlike Members of this body 
who has served here for years, has made 
out what in my judgment is a conclusive 
case in support of the bill. He has been 
ably assisted in the presentation by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER], and a number of others. They 
deserve the gratitude and commenda- 
tion not only of the Congress but also 
of the entire country. 

The bill is so simple it really should 
be the subject of very little debate. It 
simply provides a rule of statutory con- 
struction to guide the courts in future 
actions in construing existing statutes 
and any additional laws that may be 
enacted. It provides that no act of 
Congress shall be construed as indi- 
cating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such 
act operates, to the exclusion of all 
State laws on the same subject mat- 
ter—subjects in which both the State 
and Federal Governments have con- 
current constitutional ‘jurisdiction— 
unless there is a direct and positive con- 
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flict between such act and a State law 
so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. 

The bill, if enacted, will go a long 
way toward correcting some grave er- 
rors made in recent years by the Su- 
preme Court in constructions of statutes 
completely contrary to the intention of 
the Congress. In following such a 
course the Court has invaded the juris- 
diction of the States, and has upset in- 
terpretations that have obtained for a 
hundred years. Let us here and now 
restore to the States their time-honored 
constitutional rights and prerogatives in 
this field. Let us once and for all re- 
solve this issue and remove the con- 
fusion that has arisen as a result of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
pending legislation. The debate on H.R. 
3 is certainly to the learned members 
of the legal profession here in the House 
what the Olympic games are to sports- 
dom. Those who can determine these 
fine points of law have many of the non- 
lawyers in the mental frame of mind of 
the witness in a legal action which in- 
volved the theft of a car. He was asked 
by counsel, Are you sure that this is 
the man who stole your car? 

The witness replied, I was until your 
cross examination. Now I am not even 
sure I ever owned a car. 

However, the debate on H.R. 3 has 
served to convince the gentleman now 
addressing the House of one fact, and 
that is that whatever position one takes 
on this measure he has an abundant 
weight of legal talent to support his 
Stand. I am not a member of the bar, 
therefore I am not qualified nor shall 
I presume to go to the fine points of 
controversy in the measure. 

I have heard it said in the debate, 
however, that some of us in the House 
who support H.R. 3 are motivated, to 
some extent at least, by sheer emotion 
and that our reasoning cannot meet a 
realistic appraisal of the things which 
may conceivably occur in the delicate 
area of Federal-State relationship if the 
measure should be passed by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President. 

Whether the support of others in the 
House for the instant bill springs from 
emotion or from conviction which in turn 
stems from the most painstaking analy- 
sis of its provisions, I cannot say. For 
my part, I am frank to admit that my 
support of H.R. 3 is, in major part, emo- 
tional. This may shock some of the 
opponents of the bill, and even cause 
some of its proponents embarrassment. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I submit that all 
laws, since the Codes of Hammurabi and 
Solon, have been enacted out of the deep 
emotions of human beings and their 
profound conviction that certain events 
and circumstances peculiar to their eras 
required remedial legislation. Is there 
any who would say that the Constitution 
of the United States and the subsequent 
Bill of Rights were not direct reflections 
of human emotions stirred to legislative 
action by persecution and tyranny? Who 
would contend that the scene enacted 
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under the branches of Charter Oak was 
not an emotional drama played by men 
weary of oppression. The rack and the 
thumbscrew of the inquisition were nat- 
ural instruments for the creation of hu- 
man emotions of pain and misery, later 
to be translated into the body of law. 

To be emotional about H.R. 3 is not 
difficult. One need not have labored over 
Blackstone or other authorities in law to 
read the clear language of the Constitu- 
tion. If this and other Congresses. have 
strayed afield in the passage of legisla- 
tion infringing upon the clear language 
of amendment 10 of the Constitution, it 
is certainly not emotional to seek to di- 
rect government back to its intended 
course vis-a-vis its relationship with the 
several sovereign States. If conflicts ap- 
pear between the provisions of H.R. 3 
and previous laws enacted by former 
Congresses, can we not meet these in- 
stances in a forthright manner as they 
become apparent to us and to successor 
bodies? It appears to me that to com- 
pound the mistakes of the past by piling 
on them the errors of the present and 
future only insures that we will drift 
further and further afield as time goes 
by. To this degree, at least, emotion 
plays no part in my conviction that we 
should act promptly to restore a proper 
balance in this important area of our 
national life. 

Mr. Chairman, in the recent colloquy 
between the gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the committee, and 
myself, a very significant fact emerged. 
There is a body of opinion in this House 
that does not want any infringement of 
Federal activities already instituted. To 
my mind this is a dangerous philosophy. 
I cannot understand why a State of this 
Union, any State, should not institute a 
rural electrification program if the leg- 
islature of that State and the people of 
that State want such a program. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
H. R. 3. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia and I gather from those remarks the 
following: That the gentleman is con- 
fused and in a highly emotional state 
and therefore he is going to vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this bill and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
there have been times in the history of 
our Nation when the Supreme Court has 
been the center of controversy. Seldom, 
however, has the controversy been over 
an attempt by the Court to usurp the 
clear and unmistakable power of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. This 
is the real point before us today. 

There is real concern throughout our 
land over the trend of the Court as now 
constituted. In a line of decisions ren- 
dered during the past few years the 
Court has clearly and unmistakenly tres- 
passed upon the right of the Congress to 
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legislate. It has trespassed upon the 
rights of the States. It is trespassing 
upon the clear and unmistakable inter- 
pretations of the Constitution. In con- 
struing various statutes, particularly the 
Smith Act, it has read into its decisions 
language which the Congress did not in- 
clude and an intent on the part of the 
Congress which no fair interpretation of 
the statutes or of the debates preceding 
and attendant to their enactment would 
imply. 

The conduct of the Court has been 
such as to move the country toward an 
all powerful central government in 
Washington which the founders of our 
country and the authors of our Constitu- 
tion made every effort to avoid. The 
decisions of the Court which are leading 
us in this direction have caused tremen- 
dous concern throughout our land. The 
concern is still with. us and will continue 
to be unless and until this Congress does 
something aboutit. And, by the way, the 
vast majority of the people of our great 
country are today and have been for 
quite some time looking to and expecting 
us to do something about it. 

Admittedly there is a philosophy to 
the contrary among some of our people. 
There are those who sincerely believe in 
an all-powerful central government. 
They support the theory that govern- 
ment from Washington is better than 
government from the States. The 
Hamiltonian theory has always been 
prevalent among some segments of our 
population. However, it. has. always 
been in the minority and it is in the 
minority now. Those who adhere to 
this philosophy are at this hour defend- 
ing the Supreme Court, a privilege 
which I agree is rightfully theirs. 

To mention some of them, it seems 
that most of the leadership of the na- 
tional labor movement favor a strong 
central Federal Government. They 
have poured messages upon this Con- 
gress in opposition to the pending bill 
which actually are not in point and evi- 
dently designed only to confuse. The 
same applies to one of the racial minority 
organizations, when it is a well known 
fact and conceded by the most eminent 
of our lawyers that the pending bill is 
not designed to nor does it affect the so- 
called rights which they contend they 
are trying to protect. 

And I am really astounded that the 
head of the National Rural Electric 
Power Association would dispatch such 
@ message as he has sent to the various 
Members of the Congress. I know he is 
not speaking for the REA managers or 
the patrons of the various rural electric 
power associations in my district. 

But as I say, Mr. Chairman, these ob- 
jectors have a right to oppose this legis- 
lation. They have a right to support an 
all-powerful central Federal Govern- 
ment. They have a right to support the 
current trend of the Supreme Court 
which is destroying the rights and dig- 
nity of our States. They have a right 
to support the theory of transferring 
the legislative functions of the Congress 
to the Court. But I repeat their views 
are in the minority. The people of this 
country desire that we right the mis- 
takes of the Court and that we do 
everything we can to confine it to the 
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functions clearly designed for it under 
our Constitution. 

This bill is a step in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have 
been a coauthor of H.R. 3 which so 
overwhelmingly passed this body in the 
last Congress. On the first day of this 
Congress I was pleased and happy again 
to join with my colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], as the coauthor of H.R. 3 now 
before us. I am confident that we will 
again pass this bill today and when we 
do our action will meet with widespread 
approval throughout the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Barr). 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. The 
food and drug industry is vital and im- 
portant to the State of Indiana. I 
should like to make certain that in this 
legislation we are doing nothing to in- 
terfere with an extremely vital and ex- 
tremely important industry in my Con- 
gressional district and in my State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

I fully sympathize with those who fear 
that interstate industries may be af- 
fected by H.R. 3. But I believe when 
you begin making exceptions and adopt- 
ing amendments of this kind on the floor 
of the House, which have not received 
the consideration of the committee, you 
may be making bad law. 

I believe this amendment, even though 
its purpose is a good one, would actually 
harm the legislation. For that reason it 
should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. KASEM]. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I had at 
the desk two amendments which I shall 
not now offer because the House's action 
on limiting time prohibits proper ex- 
planation of these amendments. One 
was to define the operation of the word 
“conflict”, as it is used in this act, be- 
cause the Supreme Court is going to have 
trouble with it for the next 20 years if 
this bill passes. The other one was to 
take care of a situation that seriously 
concerns me under this bill, where there 
is deliberate duplicate legislation by a 
State, and there is going to be a ton of 
it if H.R. 3 passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized after the vote is taken on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Il- 
linois, as I have an amendment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may reserve his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 
I would ask the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] if this is not an in- 
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dication of exactly what is wrong with 
this bill. If we exempt this particular 
part of the industry of the United States, 
has the gentleman’s committee decided 
that all the other industries of the 
United States should not be exempted? 
It seems to me that until you have done 
so, obviously this legislation is hasty and 
ill considered. I hope I am not being 
emotional, but it would seem that not 
only the rights of industry but also the 
rights of human beings need exemption 
from the effects of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Me- 
CULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, It 
has been said time and time again, with 
authority to support the statement, that 
the amendment offered to this bill is just 
not necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
my time to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, of course, should be de- 
feated. I think it is ill considered. It 
would qualify the Cloverleaf decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court and pick out 
certain areas for this bill to apply to. 
For instance, it would permit the appli- 
cation of the Pure Food and Drug Act in 
a wide open field to the exclusion, per- 
haps, of all State law. I do not know 
how far the gentleman’s amendment 
would go. It might cross State laws 
dealing with narcotics, This might 
even repeal the State narcotics laws. I 
do not think the fears of the Pure Food 
and Drug people are well founded. I 
am sure the amendment was offercd in 
perfect sincerity and offered upon rep- 
resentations of people who might have 
the idea that this bill would do harm 
to the food and drug industry. But I 
assure the gentleman that while I op- 
pose his amendment, the bill, while it 
will permit States to continue to regu- 
late food and drugs and other health 
laws, will not do the damage that is 
anticipated. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time, because there may be other 
amendments to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
serves the balance of his time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the previous question on the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FuLTON: On 
page 3, line 6, at the end thereof, insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall not apply to any 
provision of law relating to civil rights ex- 
cept to the extent specifically provided by 
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statute enacted by Congress after the date 
of enactment of this Act.“ 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
other amendments and I ask that they 
be considered en bloc, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the other amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. FULTON: On 
page 3, line 6, at the end thereof insert the 
following new section: 

“This Act shall not apply to any provi- 
sion of law relating to labor management re- 
lationships except to the extent specifically 
provided by statute enacted by Congress 
after the date of enactment of this Act.” 

On page 3, line 6, at the end thereof in- 
sert the following new section: 

“This Act shall not apply to any provision 
of law relating to education except to the 
extent specifically provided by statute en- 
acted by Congress after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 

On page 3, line 6, at the end thereof in- 
sert the following new section: 

“This Act shall not apply to any provi- 
sion of law relating to rural electrification 
except to the extent specifically provided by 
statute enacted by Congress after the date 
of enactment of this Act.” 

On page 3, line 6, at the end thereof insert 
the following new section: 

“This Act shall not apply to any provision 
of law relating to interstate common car- 
riers except to the extent specifically pro- 
vided by statute enacted by Congress after 
the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. FULTON. The majority report 
of the House Judiciary Committee on 
H.R. 3 says this legislation is very lim- 
ited in scope. The question is: How 
limited in scope is it? This amendment, 
consisting of five individual amendments 
now combined, points out various fields 
and specifically states that this bill, 
H.R. 3, as now phrased, does not apply 
to any provision of law relating to civil 
rights, education, labor-management 
relations, rural electrification, and inter- 
state common carriers, fields we are all 
deeply interested in. 

If we read the previous debate, we 
find Mr. Linpsay, a Republican, of New 
York, and Mr. CELLER, a Democrat, of 
New York, Judiciary Committee mem- 
bers, saying that the bill as now written 
does apply to these fields. On the 
other hand, hoth Mr. Cotmer, of Missis- 
sippi, and Mr. Brown, of Ohio, a Demo- 
crat and a Republican, say it does not. 

In order to clear up the question of 
the legislative intent of the House, I 
have offered these amendments which 
were prepared advance and taken up 
with the counsel for the House Judiciary 
Committee to show clearly that this leg- 
islation will not affect nor apply to any 
provision of law relating to these fields. 
If the legislation does so apply, I wish 
you would vote my amendments down. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

This bill has popular appeal as a States 
rights bill, and as one that will impose 
some restraint on the Supreme Court 
with respect to certain types of deci- 
sions which have been criticized. But 
we must consider whether this bill is 
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the right way of attaining those objec- 
tives, or whether, on the contrary, it 
may not prove harmful. I believe that 
section 1 of this bill is bad legislation 
for the following reasons: 

First. The reasons given for its adop- 
tion are unsound. It is said that this 
bill merely requires the Court to use a 
standard in preemption cases which it 
used for many years, and from which 
it has only recently departed. That 
standard involved the finding of a di- 
rect, positive, and irreconcilable conflict 
between the State and Federal laws 
under consideration. It is said that in- 
stead of that, the Court has recently 
adopted a doctrine of “implied preemp- 
tion,” as evidenced in the Nelson case. 

The legal situation is not as simple 
as that. The Court has used no pat 


. formulas to decide the difficult and deli- 


cate questions of balance between State 
and Federal powers involved in these 
cases. Why, the very first case of Gib- 
bons against Ogden, a hundred years 
ago, involved implied preemption. 
There, a monopoly granted by New York 
for shipping in New York waters was 
held invalid. It would have been easy 
to hold such a grant unconstitutional 
as a burden on interstate commerce, but 
the Court held that a Federal statute 
about shipping, under the doctrine of 
preemption, invalidated the New York 
legislation. 

The Court has specifically stated that 
it relied on no single set formula, but ap- 
plied many different tests in different cir- 
cumstances. The Court has really done 
a magnificent job in this delicate field for 


over a hundred years, and has produced 


a body of law entitled to respect. Only a 
few of the decisions have been criticized 
on the ground that they overemphasized 
the national power. It is a serious error 
to think that this complex problem can 
now be solved for all time and for all the 
difficult and delicate situations that arise, 
by a three-line statutory formula. 

Second. To require the Court to use 
the proposed new formula would create 
chaos and confusion. This is the crux 
of the argument. Opponents of the bill 
claim that this proposed law would have 
a retroactive effect, and require relitiga- 
tion of situations thought to have been 
settled by past decisions. Proponents 
deny that the proposed law would have 
retroactive effect. 

It is submitted that the facts are: 
While the law applies only to future ac- 
tions, it does not apply only to future 
statutes. It applies also to past statutes 
now on the statute books and which have 
already been construed and fought over. 

If, after the passage of this bill, a new 
case arose on facts which had already 
been decided under the law as it existed 
prior to the new rule of interpretation, 
any lawyer who was consulted on the 
subject would advise that those facts be 
again litigated under the new rules of 
interpretation; that those rules might 
just make the difference which would 
bring about a different result in the ac- 
tion. This would result in endless litiga- 
tion and great uncertainty. 

Third. Leading lawyers and organ- 
izations are opposed to section 1 of H.R. 
3 with its shotgun or omnibus approach 
to the problem of preemption, 
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It is important that the record should 
be correct as to this because it has been 
suggested that certain important organ- 
izations favored this bill, which I sub- 
mit is not the case. Misunderstanding 
might well arise because we have a bill 
that deals with two subjects, the general 
preemption provision, and the more spe- 
cific provision to overrule the Nelson 
case. 

One such group is the American Bar 
Association. This year it took unprece- 
dented and historic action in making a 
report recommending legislation to 
change the results of certain Supreme 
Court decisions, and commenting at 
length on 24 of those decisions, most of 
them relating to subversive activities. 
There was full discussion of the tenden- 
cies shown in recent decisions of the 
Court. Recommendations were adopted 
by the house of delegates which were 
designed to be helpful. One of these even 
concerned the doctrine of preemption, 
and urged remedial legislation stating 
the intent of Congress that State statutes 
proscribing sedition against the United 
States should have concurrent enforce- 
ability. 

Yet there was no recommendation or 
discussion of the sort of general shotgun 
approach to the problem of preemption 
brought forward by section 1 of H.R. 3. 
Under the circumstances this negative 
fact is a clear indication that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association did not favor this 
approach. 

The above-mentioned report and 
recommendations can be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 5, 1959, 
page 3362. 

Beyond that, the president of the 
American Bar Association sent a tele- 
gram to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Judiciary stating that a 
former approval of a prior bill on this 
subject is not considered applicable at 
this time to present legislation which is 
now under study. This telegram ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 22, 1959, at page 11502. 

Another group which was said to be 
in favor of this bill was the Conference 
of State Chief Justices. Like the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, that group brought 
out a painstaking report, criticized cer- 
tain decisions of the Supreme Court 
and urged restraint upon it. But it also 
failed to mention or to approve the pres- 
ent proposal as to the doctrine of pre- 
emption. 

Beyond that, the chairman of the 
committee who was principally respon- 
sible for the report, Judge Frederick W. 
Brune, of Baltimore, recently testified 
against this bill. His testimony appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
23, 1959, at page 11644. He was against 
the bill unless the new rule of interpre- 
tation should be made prospective only, 
applying only to future enactments. 
This indicates fundamental opposition 
to the bill as it was before the House. 
He feared that in that form it would 
cause confusion. He indicated that in 
his opinion it would have retroactive 
effect, opening up for litigation situa- 
tions which had previously been deter- 
mined under the old rules of interpre- 
tation. 
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Another group which was said to be 
in favor of this bill was the National 
Association of Attorneys General. They 
are in fact opposed, and their opposition 
is along the same lines as that of Judge 
Brune. They believe that the proposal 
of this bill should be applied only to fu- 
ture enactments. This is a fundamental 
opposition to the bill as presented to the 
House. In fact chief proponents of the 
bill are reported to have said they would 
prefer no bill at all rather than to have 
one so limited. 

The conference proceedings of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
for 1957 contains the resolution on this 
subject: 

That this association approve the enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation to clarify 
its intent that no future act of Congress 
shall be considered to exclude any State laws 
on the same subject matter unless such con- 
gressional act contains an express provision 
to that effect, nor shall such congressional 
act invalidate a provision of State law which 
would be valid in the absence of such act 
unless a power expressly granted to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution of the 
United States is involved. 


This bill provides a shotgun or meat 
ax approach to a problem involving the 
most delicate questions relating to the 
coordinate powers of the Nation and the 
States. When we use this approach, it 
is as though we called upon a plumber 
to perform a brain operation. We are 
using a sledgehammer instead of a 
scalpel. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the last amendments were seriously 
offered. I think the gentleman knows 
that we know he is opposed to the bill, 
and what he is trying to do is to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to 
let it be understood that this bill shall 
not apply to anything—period. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now closing de- 
bate on this bill. The Members have 
been very patient. Unfortunately, we 
cannot always control our emotions. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked the gentleman to yield for 
the purpose of inquiring as to the legis- 
lative program for the balance of the 
week and for next week. 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute and that the time not be 
taken out of the time as fixed by the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WIIISI. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Will the majority 
leader be good enough to tell us at this 
time what the program is while the 
Members are present? 

Mr. McCORMACK. After the disposi- 
tion of this bill, there will be no further 
program this week. There may be some 
unanimous consent requests. I know 
one or two Members have spoken to me 
and I understand they have been cleared 
or screened, but no bill will come up for 
debate. 
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On Friday the House will meet since 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] has obtained a special order to 
speak in connection with the 25th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
credit unions in the United States. 

But there will be no legislation, and I 
can assure the Members that I will be 
here and I will protect their rights. 
But, there will be nothing that will re- 
quire any Member to be here unless they 
want to be here on that occasion. 

The 25th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the credit unions is a very im- 
portant matter, but I want Members who 
have made engagements to know that 
they will be protected by me. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for 1960; and 

H. R. 5752, the legal holiday bill for 
Federal employees. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
House joint resolution continuing ap- 
propriations. I secured permission from 
the Speaker for that to be called under 
a suspension of the rules. 

Thereafter S. 1120, amendments to 
the Federal Reserve Act, a bill which has 
been pending for the past few weeks. 

H.R. 4957, relating to the admission of 
evidence. This bill deals, I think, with 
the Mallory decision. 

A week from Saturday is July 4. 
Should there be any rollcalls on Thurs- 
day, July 2, it would be agreeable to me 
to have them go over to the following 
week. I doubt if there will be a session 
on Friday. 

When we go back into the House I 
will submit a request with the consent 
of the leadership on both sides that roll- 
calls go over to the following Monday 
for final conclusion. 

This announcement is with the usual 
reservation that any further program 
may be announced later and that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
at any time. 

Mr. HALLECK. One further ques- 
tion: If there are votes on Monday next, 
might they go over to Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am perfectly 
willing that that be done if my friend 
from Indiana requests it. 

Mr. HALLECK. We are all aware of 
the fact that a number of the Members 
are going to be away over the weekend 
on official business. It would be reason- 
able and fair action to take, and I would 
be willing to assume all or any part of 
the responsibility for such an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is for a 
week from Monday? 

Mr. HALLECK. Next Monday. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield that I 
might ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HALLECK., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to point 
out to the majority leader that the IIli- 
nois delegation has been invited to at- 
tend a celebration for the Queen of 
England in Chicago on Monday next. 
Would it be possible to have any roll- 
calls that might come up on Monday go 
over to Tuesday so that the Members 
could attend that dinner? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I have indicated 
that when we get back in the House I 
will submit such a request for next Mon- 
day in order to bring the matter to a 
head. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Indiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if he has in- 
cluded the airlines pass bill in the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; not for next 
week. I will tell the gentleman frankly 
that I did not put it on the program 
because I did not see how we could get 
to it next week. I did not do so because 
I downgraded it but as a matter of fact 
I doubt if we even reach the Mallory 


bill next week, but I put it down in order 


that we could consider it should we 
reach it. 

Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
main, the purposes of this bill have al- 
ready been to considerable extent 
achieved by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

While I am anxious to clarify, define 
and duly limit the powers of the Court 
within constitutional boundaries, I have 
serious doubt that the Congress should 
presume to usurp the rulemaking func- 
tions of the Court which properly belong 
to the judicial branch, 

I think that the Court in recent time 
has conducted some very unhapply 
safaris away from organic law into the 
realm of sociology. This is neither nec- 
essary nor desirable. The Court should 
stick to the law and leave sociological 
therapy to the experts in social studies. 

To my mind, there is considerable mis- 
apprehension about the objectives of the 
bill. The effects of the supremacy 
clause are well understood by lawyers 
and judges. We thought until some 
recent decisions that we also understood 
the preemption doctrine, but it is clear 
that we did not understand it as inter- 
preted by the Court, 

In order to clarify this misunderstand- 
ing and dispel current confusion, it 
would be necessary only to restate the 
doctrine and require its compliance. 

I fear that the bill has gone beyond 
this point and contains language which, 
far from clarifying would still further 
confuse and lead to the dangerous pos- 
sibility of retroactive application that 
could readily bring doubt and chaos into 
some of our most essential activities and 
relationships. 

Section 2 of the bill might well be 
construed as innocuous. It would be a 
mere surplusage of clarifying language 
perhaps quite unnecessary now since 
the. ends it seeks have already been 
largely reached by recent decisions of 
the courts. From now on there should 
be no doubt that the States may punish 
treason against their own sovereignty 
and the Federal Government may pun- 
ish treason against its own sovereignty. 
It was this balance of State-Federal 
power that the Nelson case disturbed, 
and it is gratifying that the situation 
has now been remedied. Perhaps the 
Court itself will move to correct other 
decisions, 
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Congress should be vigilant and vig- 
orous in perceiving and promptly mov- 
ing to rectify any usurpation of its 
powers by the courts. It should also 
be decisive in correcting speedily any 
infringement upon constitutional pre 
rogatives. ; 

But the Congress should not seek to 
usurp the judicial power. 

Any bill that merely restates existing 
law is a redundancy and a surplusage. 

Any bill that meddles with the valid 
powers of the courts is an unjustifiable 
arrogation of judicial power and hence 
is in violation of the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

And any law that would be retrospec- 
tive action disrupt, unsettle and obscure 
long established principles of constitu- 
tional law cannot be justified either in 
logic or sound policy. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
axiomatic in legislative procedure that 
if the accomplishment of the objective is 
not clearly reached in a proposed meas- 
ure, then the proposal is, at the very best, 
of dubious legislative and national value. 

No matter how sympathetic we may be 
with the proponents of this measure and 
their sincere attempts to legislatively 
correct inequities, I submit that this bill 
in all probability would, instead of clari- 
fying anything, tend to make even more 
chaotic a very complex legalistic and ju- 
dicial situation. 

In reading the language of this pro- 
posal, it appears that the principles in- 
herent in it must apply, without distinc- 
tion, to such divergent fields as criminal 
law, the regulation of interstate trans- 
portation by rail or trucks and labor re- 
lations legislation. 

In consideration of the technicalities 
involved, in a legal sense, the wording of 
this proposal is uncertain, and I doubt 
very much if anyone can predict what ef- 
fects the measure would have in the nu- 
merous fields where it would apply. The 
only thing about which there is no doubt 
is that it would invite relitigation of in- 
numerable long-settled issues and would 
produce wide-scale confusion. 

I indeed hope that the membership 
here will carefully scan the language ex- 
pressed in this proposal for the purpose 
of conscientiously determining whether 
or not further study and revised wording 
would provide a better and clearer in- 
strument in reaching the complicated 
objective. I would add that most au- 
thorities agree that an attempt to legis- 
late a specific cure for every suspected, 
expanded or exaggerated interpretation 
of existing law is a difficult and danger- 
ous business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Fur rox) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 146. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 3) to establish 


rules of interpretation governing ques- 
tions of the effect of acts of Congress on 
State laws, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 288, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 


previous question is ordered. 


The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LinpsAy moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 3 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
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the motion to recommit offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LIND- 


SAY]. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; 
were—yeas 191, nays 227, not voting 16, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 101] 
YEAS—191 

Addonizio Edmondson McCormack 
Anfuso Fallon McDowell 
Ashley Farbstein McFall 
Aspinall Feighan McGovern 
Auchincloss Fino Macdonald 
Bailey Flood Machrowicz 
Baldwin Flynn Mack, III 
Baring Fogarty Madden 
Barr Foley Magnuson 
Barrett Forand Mailliard 
Bass, N. H. Frelinghuysen Marshall 
Bennett, Mich. Friedel Merrow 
Blatnik Fulton Metcalf 
Boland Gallagher Meyer 
Bolling Garmatz Miller, Clem 
Bowles George Miller, 
Boyle Giaimo George P. 
Brademas Glenn Moeller 
Breeding Gray Monagan 
Brewster Green, Oreg. Montoya 
Brooks, Tex Green, Pa. Moore 
Brown, Mo Griffiths Moorhead 
Buckiey Hagen Morgan 
Burdick Halpern Morris, Okla. 
Burke, Ky Hargis ‘oss 
mene pe aas Multer 

yrne, Pa Healey Murphy 
Cahill Hechler ix 
Carnahan Hogan O'Brien, III. 
Carter Holifield O'Brien, N. Y. 
Celler Holland O Hara, III. 
Clark Holtzman O'Hara, Mich. 
Coad Hosmer O’Konski 
Coffin Irwin O'Neill 
Cohelan Johnson, Calif. Oliver 
Conte Johnson, Colo, Osmers 
Corbett Johnson,Wis. Perkins 
Curtin Karsten Pfost 
Curtis, Mass. Karth Philbin 
Curtis, Mo. Kasem Powell 
Daddario Kastenmeier Price 
Daniels ee Prokop 
Dawson Kelly Pucinski 
Delaney Quigley 
Dent King, Calif. Randall 
Denton King, Utah Reuss 
Diggs K Rhodes, Pa. 
Dingell Kiu Rivers, Alaska 
Dollinger Kowalski Rodino 
Donohue Lane Rogers, Colo. 
Dooley Lankford Rooney 
Dorn, N. T. Lesinski Roosevelt 
Doyle Levering Rostenkowski 
Dulskl Libonati Roush 
Dwyer Lindsay Santangelo 


and there 


Saund Sullivan Walter 
Saylor Teller Wampler 
Shelley Thompson, N. J. Weis 
Shipley Toll Widnall 
Sisk Tollefson Wier 
Slack Udall Wolf 
Smith, Iowa Uliman Yates 
Staggers Vanik Zablocki 
Stratton Van Zandt Zelenko | 
NAYS—227 

Abbitt Fountain Natcher 
Abernethy Frazier Nelsen 
Adair Gary Norblad 
Alexander Gathings Norrell 
Alford Gavin Ostertag 
Alger Grant Passman 
Allen Griffin Patman 
Andersen, Gross Pelly 

Minn. Gubser Pilcher 
Andrews Haley Pillion 
Arends Hall Pirnie 
Ashmore Halleck Poage 
Avery Hardy Poft 
Ayres Harmon Preston 
Baker Quie 
Barden Harrison Rains 
Barry Hébert Ray 
Bass, Tenn. Hemphill Reece, Tenn. 
Bates Henderson Rees, Kans: 
Baumhart Herlong Rhodes, Ariz. 
Becker Hess Riehlman 
Beckworth Hiestand Riley 
Belcher Hoeven Rivers, S.C. 
Bennett, Fla. Hoffman, III. Roberts 
Bentley Hoffman, Mich. Robison 
Berry Holt Rogers, Fia. 
Betts Horan Rogers, Mass. 
Blitch Huddleston Rogers, Tex. 
Boggs Hull Rutherford 
Bolton Ikard St. George 
Bonner Jackson Schenck 
Bosch Jarman Scherer 
Bow Jennings Schwengel 
Boykin Jensen Scott 
Bray Johansen Selden 
Brock Johnson, Md Sheppard 
Brooks, La. Jonas Short 
Broomfiela Jones, Ala Sikes 
Brown, Ga. Jones, Mo. Siler 
Brown, Ohio Judd Simpson, II. 
Broyhill Kearns Simpson, Pa. 
Budge Keith Smith, Calif. 
Burleson Kilday Smith, Kans. 
Bush Kilgore Smith, Miss. 
Byrnes, Wis, Kitchin Smith, Va. 
Cannon Knox Springer 
Casey Lafore Steed 
Cederberg Laird Stubblefield 
Chamberlain Landrum Taber 
Chelf Langen Taylor 
Chenoweth Latta Teague, Calif. 
Church Lennon Teague, Tex. 
Collier Lipscomb Thomas 
Colmer Thompson, La. 
Cooley McCulloch Thompson, Tex, 
Cramer McDonough Thomson, Wyo. 
Cunningham McGinl ‘Thornberry 
Dague McIntire Trimble 
Davis, Ga. McMillan Tuck 
Derounian McSween Utt 
De Mack, Wash. Van Pelt 
Devine Mahon Vinson 
Dixon Mason Watts 
Dorn, S. C. Matthews Weaver 
Dowdy May Westland 
Downing Meader 
Durham Michel Whitener 
Elliott Milliken Whitten 
Everett Mills Williams 
Evins Minshall Willis 
Fascell Mitchell Wilson | 
Fenton Morris, N. Mex. Winstead 
Fisher Morrison Withrow 
Flynt Moulder Wright 
Ford Mumma Young 
Forrester Murray Younger 

NOT VOTING—16 

Albert Davis, Tenn. Porter 
Anderson, Goodell Rabaut 

Mont. Granahan Spence 
Canfield Kilburn Wainwright 
Chiperfield Martin Wallhauser 
Cook Miller, N.Y. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

Mrs. Granahan for, with Mr. Albert 
against. 


Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Miller of New 
York against. 
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Mr. Wallhauser for, 
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with Mr. Spence 


against. 
Mr. Wainwright for, with Mr. Davis of 


‘Tennessee 


Mr. Cook for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Mr. Anderson of Montana for, with Mr. 
Chiperfield against. 
Mr. Porter for, with Mr. Goodell against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 225, nays 192, not voting 17, 


as follows: 


Addonizio 
Anfuso 


[Roll No. 102] 


YEAS—225 


NAYS—192 
Ashley 
Aspinall 


Steed 
Stubblefield 
Taber 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 


Thomas 
‘Thompson, La. 


Auchincloss 
Ayres 


Bailey Garmatz 0 

aldwin George Morris, Okla. 
Baring Giaimo Moss 
Barr Glenn Multer 
Barrett G: Murphy 
Bass, N.H. Green, Oreg. ix 
Bennett, Mich. Green, Pa. O'Brien, III. 
Blatnik Griff O'Brien, N.Y. 
Boland Hagen O'Hara, 
Bolling Halpern O'Hara, Mich, 
Bowles Hargis O'Konski 
Boyle Hays O'Neill 
Brademas Healey Oliver 
Breeding Hechler Osmers 
Brewster Hogan Perkins 
Brooks, Tex. Holifield Pfost 
Brown, Mo. Holland Philbin 
Buckley Holtzman Powell 
Burdick Hosmer Price 
Burke, Ky. Irwin Prokop 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Calif. Pucinski 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Colo. Quigley 
Cahill Johnson, Wis. Randall 
Carnahan Karsten Reuss 
Carter Karth Rhodes, Pa 
Celler Kasem Rivers, Alaska 
Clark Kastenmeier Rodino 
Coad Kee Rogers, Colo. 
Coffin Kelly Rooney 
Cohelan Keogh Roosevelt 
Conte King, Calif Rostenkowski 
Corbett King, Utan Roush 
Curtin Kirwan Santangelo 
Curtis, Mass Kluczynski Saund 
Curtis, Mo. Kowalski Saylor 
Daddario Lane Schwengel 
Daniels Lankford Shelley 
Dawson Lesinski Sheppard 
Delaney Levering Shipley 
Dent Libonati 
Denton Lindsay Slack 
Diggs McCormack Smith, Iowa 
Dingell McDowell Staggers 
Dollinger McFall Stratton 
Donohue McGovern Sullivan 
Dooley Macdonald Teller 
Doyle Machrowicz Thompson, N.J. 
Dulski Mack, III Toll 
Dwyer Madden Udall 
Edmondson uson Ullman 
Fallon Mailliard V 
Farbstein Marshall Van Zandt 
Feighan Merrow Walter 
Fino Metcalf Wampler 
Flood Meyer Weis 
Flynn Miller, Clem Widnall 
Fogarty ler, Wier 
Foley Wolf 
Forand Moeller Yates 
Frelinghuysen Monagan Zablocki 
Priedel Montcya Zelenko 
Pulton Moore 
Gallagher Moorhead 

NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson, Goodell Rabaut 
Mont. Granahan Roberts 
Canfield Kilburn Spence 
Chiperfield Martin Tollefson 
Cook Miller, N.Y. Wainwright 
Davis, Tenn. Porter Wallhauser 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Miller of New Tork for, with Mrs. 
Granahan against. 

Mr. Spence for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Wall- 
hauser against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Wainwright 
against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Cook against. 

Mr. Goodell for, with Mr. Anderson of 
Montana against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Porter against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DonoHvE], and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wier], have permission 
to extend their remarks at that point 
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in the Recorp following my own remarks 
on the Fulton amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the rolleall vote on the bill, H.R. 3, I 
was called away on a matter of official 
business. Had I been able to be present, 
I would have voted “yea.” I had pre- 
viously voted against the motion to re- 
commit the bill. I am in favor of the 
bill and would have so voted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks may follow the record- 
ing of the vote on the bill, H.R. 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


FINANCING OF NEW JET AND 
TURBOJET AIRCRAFT 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1368) to 
amend sections 503 and 504 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate 
. ing of new jet and turboprop air- 
c 0 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of subsection 503(a) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any 
specifically identified aircraft engine or en- 
gines of seven hundred and fifty or more 
rated takeoff horsepower for each such en- 
gine or the equivalent of such horsepower, 
or any specifically identified aircraft pro- 
peller capable of absorbing seven hundred 
and fifty or more rated takeoff shaft horse- 
power, and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto;” 

Sec. 2. That section 504 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 504. No person having a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft, engine or propeller under a contract 
of conditional sale, equipment trust, chattel 
or corporate mortgage, or other instrument 
of similar nature, and no lessor of any such 
aircraft, engine or propeller under a bona 
fide lease of thirty days or more, shall be 
liable by reason of such interest or title or 
by reason of his interest as lessor or owner 
of the aircraft, engine or propeller so leased, 
for any injury to or death of persons, or 
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damage to or loss of property, on the sur- 
face of the earth (whether on land or water) 
caused by such aircraft, engine or propeller, 
or by the ascent, descent, or flight of such 
aircraft, engine or propeller cr by the drop- 
ping or falling of an object therefrom, un- 
less such aircraft, engine or propeller is in 
the actual possession or control of such per- 
son at the time of such injury, death, 
damage, or loss.” 

Src, 3. The proviso clause in section 503 (d) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Provided, That an instrument recorded 
under section 503(a)(2) shall not be af- 
fected as to the engine or engines, or pro- 
peller or propellers specifically identified 
therein, by any instrument theretofore or 
thereafter recorded pursuant to section 
503 (a) (3).” 

Sec. 4. Clause (1) of section 503 (f) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) the identifying description of the 
aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller, or in 
the case of an instrument referred to in 
section 503(a) (3), the location or locations 
specified therein; and”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That paragraph (2) of 
section 503 (a) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any 
specifically identified aircraft engine or en- 
gines of seven hundred and fifty or more 
rated takeoff horsepower for each such en- 
gine or the equivalent of such horsepower, 
or any specifically identified aircraft pro- 
peller capable of absorbing seven hundred 
and fifty or more rated takeoff shaft horse- 
power, and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto;’. 

“Src 2. Section 504 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘LIMITATION OF SECURITY OWNERS LIABILITY 


“Sec, 504. No person haying a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft, aircraft engine, or propeller under a 
contract of conditional sale, equipment 
trust, chattel or corporate mortgage, or other 
instrument of similar nature, and no lessor 
of any such aircraft, aircraft engine, or pro- 
peller under a bona fide lease of thirty days 
or more, shall be liable by reason of such 
interest or title, or by reason of his interest 
as lessor or owner of the aircraft, aircraft 
engine, or propeller so leased, for any in- 
jury to or death of persons, or damage to or 
loss of property, on the surface of the earth 
(whether on land or water) caused by such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller, or by 
the ascent, descent, or flight of such air- 
craft, aircraft engine, or propeller or by the 
dropping or falling of an object therefrom, 
unless such aircraft, aircraft engine, or pro- 
peller is in the actual possession or control 
of such person at the time of such injury, 
death, damage, or loss.’ 

“Sec.3. The proviso contained in section 
503 (d) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
is amended to read as follows: ‘Provided, 
That an instrument recorded under section 
503(a)(2) shall not be affected as to the 
engine or engines, or propeller or propellers, 
specifically identified therein, by any instru- 
ment theretofore or thereafter recorded pur- 
suant to section 503 (a) (3). 

“Sec, 4. Paragraph (1) of section 503(f) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(1) the identifying description of the 
aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller, or in 
the case of an instrument referred to in sec- 
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tion 503(a)(3), the location or locations 
specified therein; and’.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman tell 
us briefiy what this bill is about. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be very glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], the chairman of the 
subcommittee, that reported the bill out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to facilitate 
the lease or sale of propellers for air- 
craft. It is needed in order to mod- 
ernize the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
which provided for the recording of 
mortgages on whole aircraft. In 1948, 
because it became necessary, as the avia- 
tion industry developed, to interchange 
airplane engines among various aircraft, 
the act was amended to provide for the 
separate recording of aircraft engines, 
separate and apart from the airframe. 
Now, that we are in the jet and turbo- 
prop age, it was founc to be necessary to 
provide for separate recording of air- 
craft propellers. The propellers for 
these turbo-prop type aircraft run some- 
times in the vicinity of $25,000 or $30,000 
in cost. Finding it necessary to inter- 
change propellers as well as engines and 
airframes, the FAA found it necessary 
to request permission to record propellers 
separately. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this call for any 
authorization of spending of money? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This does not call 
for the authorization of any additional 
funds for the Federal Aviation Agency. 
However, in fairness, I think it should 
be stated that it is estimated there will 
be an additional cost of $13,000 per year 
for administrative expenses. However, 
the committee in its report recommended 
and requested that the Federal Aviation 
Agency charge fees for this recording in 
order to take care of the additional costs. 
So actually there will be no additional 
cost to the Federal Government in the 
administration of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to help the financ- 
ing for these new jets. This legislation 
is necessary for some of the airlines. 
I will point out too that it was reported 
out unanimously by the committee and 
everyone is in agreement that the legis- 
lation is needed and justified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it should 
also be pointed out that the bill passed 
the other body by a unanimous vote and 
came to the fioor of the other body by 
unanimous recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The bill has been 
cleared by the minority leader on this 
side? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend sections 503 and 504 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
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facilitate financing of certain aircraft 
engines and propellers.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING RENEGOTIATION ACT 
OF 1951 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7086) to 
extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
and for other purposes with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLS, ForanD, KING 
of California, Sumpson of Pennsylvania, 
and Mason. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this time in 
order to inquire of the majority leader 
as to the program. Earlier there was 
a colloquy between the majority and mi- 
nority leaders with reference to the pro- 
gram coming up. There are a few items 
which are left unresolved. I wonder if 
the majority leader could advise us as 
to the situation as it now stands. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Specifically, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
the minority leader, asked me about 
rolicalls on Monday. I said I would 
only be too glad so far as I am concerned 
if any rollcalls were to take place on 
Monday, other than, of course, rolicalls 
on a rule, that they be postponed until 
the following day. We were then in the 
Committee on the Whole and I could not 
at that time submit a unanimous con- 
sent request. If the gentleman will yield 
to me for that purpose now, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent in the event 
a rolicall is necessary on Monday next 
that it be postponed until the following 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
will have no business for tomorrow. As 
I previously announced, there will be a 
meeting of the House on Friday so that 
the special order in connection with the 
25th anniversary of the establishment of 
credit unions in the United States might 
be exercised by the Member who has 
been granted the special order and 
others who may be interested in speak- 
ing on that day. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today, it 
adjourn to meet on Friday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RE-REFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs be discharged from 
further consideration of the bills H.R. 
7431, 7434, 7435, 7436, 7438, 7440, and 
7443, identical bills to amend Public 
‘Law 85-880, and for other purposes, and 
that they may be re-referred to the 
Committee on Space and Astronautics. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
‘the right to object, and I shall not, I 
would just like to point out that the 
delay has been caused by the difference 
in jurisdiction. I only hope that the 
Committee on Space and Aeronautics 
will expedite consideration of the various 
‘bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RE-REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President's 
message of May 21, 1959, requesting 
such legislation for the purpose of au- 
thorizing funds for Federal participa- 
tion in the World Science Pan-Pacific 
Exposition—now known as Century 21 
Exposition—be re-referred to the Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs over legislation relating to 
international fairs and expositions has 
arisen from the fact that such fairs and 
expositions, in general, have a relation 
to and an impact on our foreign policy 
and foreign relations, 

An examination of the President’s 
message referring to the participation of 
the United States in the World Science 
Pan-Pacific Exposition, also called the 
Century 21 Exposition, to be held in 
Seattle, indicates that Federal funds are 
being requested primarily for use in con- 
nection with exhibits planned to excite 
youth and adult interest in, and pro- 
mote the understanding of, certain basic 
science areas. Under the circumstances, 
it was my impression that U.S. partici- 
pation in the fair might be justified 
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principally because of its impact on mat- 
ters not directly related to foreign pol- 
icy. With this question in mind, on 
June 12, 1959, I directed a letter to the 
Secretary of State to obtain his views as 
to the relation of the Seattle fair to our 
foreign policy. I have just received a 
reply to my letter, which includes the 
following paragraph: 

The Department has not considered that 
the advancement of foreign policy objec- 
tives is the primary purpose of the Century 
21 Exposition and has continually refrained 
from commenting on the appropriation re- 
quest because the Department has believed 
that this is primarily of domestic interest. 


Since the State Department confirms 
my own view that U.S. participation in 
the Seattle fair is most directly related 
to considerations other than foreign 
policy, I have requested that legislation 
relating to the World Science Pan- 
Pacific Exposition be referred to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

In asking that this legislation be so 
referred, I want to make clear that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs recognizes 
that, in general, international fairs and 
expositions have an important place in 
the advancement of our foreign policy 
objectives, and it is not our purpose to 
relinquish in any respect our responsi- 
bility for such legislation. An exception 
has been requested in this case because 
of the special considerations involved. 

I am making available the text of my 
letter to the Secretary of State and the 
State Department reply for the informa- 
tion of the House: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
June 12, 1959. 
The Honorable SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean MR. SECRETARY: The report of the 
President on the World Science Pan-Pacific 
Exposition to be held at Seattle, Wash., in 
1961, required under section 5(a) of Public 
Law 85-880, has been referred to this com- 
mittee. 

The bill passed by the Congress last year, 
which authorized the President to cooper- 
ate with the Washington State World Fair 
Commission to determine the extent and 
nature of U.S. participation in the fair, indi- 
cated that the purposes of the exposition 
were to (1) commemorate the centennial of 
the physical fixing of the boundary line be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Canada, (2) depict the role of science in 
modern civilization, and (8) exhibit the 
varied cultures of the nations of the Pacific 
rim. 

The President's message indicates that 
the participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment at an estimated cost of $12,500,000 will 
be limited to that phase of the exposition 
relating to the theme of “the role of science 
in modern civilization.” The jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs over 
legislation relating to international fairs 
and expositions has arisen from the fact 
that such fairs and expositions, in general, 
have a relation to or an impact on our for- 
eign policy and foreign relations. 

In the case of the Seattle Fair, the report 
of the President seems to indicate that 
those aspects of the fair most directly re- 
lated to matters of foreign policy will not 
be financed by the Federal Government. 
This raises a question as to whether legis- 
lation relating to the further participation 
of the United States in the fair would be 
handled to best advantage by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, or whether it might 
more properly be referred to another com- 
mittee. 
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I can fully understand that you may not 
wish to express an opinion as to the most 
appropriate committee of the Congress to 
consider legislation or as to the purpose 
or merit of the Seattle fair. I would ap- 
preciate, however, your judgment as to 
whether the $12,500,000 estimated to be the 
cost of Federal participation in the fair 
would make a commensurate contribution 
to the improvement of our relations with 
other nations or to the advancement of our 
foreign policy. 

I recognize that an exposition of this 
character might have as its principal justi- 
fication its impact in areas not directly re- 
lated to foreign policy, such as its contri- 
bution to the advancement and under- 
standing of science, or its service in provid- 
ing enlightenment or entertainment to the 
people of the United States. If in your 
judgment the contemplated expenditure of 
funds would appear to be justified primarily 
by considerations other than the advance- 
ment of our foreign policy, it would be my 
inclination to seek to have consideration of 
further legislation relating to the Seattle 
fair referred to another committee of the 
Congress. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs recog- 
nizes that international fairs and exposi- 
tions have had in the past, and are even 
more likely to have in the future, an im- 
portant place in the advancement of our 
foreign policy objectives. For that reason, 
we would feel obliged to assume responsibil- 
ity for further legislation relating to this 
exposition if you regard it as having an 
important impact on our foreign policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, June 22, 1959. 
The Honorable THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Morcan: In your letter of June 
12, 1959, you requested the opinion of the 
Department as to the World Science Pan- 
Pacific Exposition (Century 21 Exposition) 
and its relation to or impact on our for- 
eign policy and foreign relations. In your 
letter you said that if, in our judgment, the 
contemplated expenditure of funds would 
appear to be justified primarily by consid- 
erations other than the advancement of 
our foreign policy, the committee might 
wish to have consideration of further legis- 
lation relating to the Seattle Fair referred 
to another committee of Congress. 

The Department has not considered that 
the advancement of foreign policy objec- 
tives is the primary purpose of the Century 
21 Exposition and has continually refrained 
from commenting on the appropriation re- 
quested because the Department has be- 
lieved that this is primarily of domestic in- 
terest. 

The Department drafted the proclamation 
which was authorized by Public Law 85-880, 
approved September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1703) 
and expects on behalf of the President, and 
the Governor of the State of Washington, 
to extend invitations to appropriate coun- 
tries to participate in the fair. This is a 
function that the Department frequently 
fulfills at the request of those State, munici- 
pal, and private groups who wish to extend 
invitations to other countries to participate 
in fairs, expositions, and ceremonial celebra- 
tions to be held within the United States. 
The Department will do whatever it may to 
assist the officials of the State of Washington 
in the Century 21 Exposition in arranging 
for foreign participation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 
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PRINTING OF DUPLICATE BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 
a short time ago I stated that from time 
to time I would make suggestions and 
take such action as I thought was prac- 
tical in bringing about savings and more 
economy, as well as efficiency in the op- 
eration of this body. 

Today I am introducing a resolution 
which has for its purpose the discontinu- 
ance of the printing of identical or dup- 
licate bills and resolutions. While the 
Rules of the House do not specifically 
prohibit the joint introduction of bills 
and resolutions, a practice which is fol- 
lowed in the other body, a ruling of the 
Chair which has been followed for many 
years, has had the practical effect of 
prohibiting such joint introduction. I 
am not attempting to bring about a 
change which would permit the joint 
introduction by several or many Mem- 
bers, of the same bill or resolution. 
However, Iam attempting to bring about 
a saving by the elimination of the neces- 
sity for printing duplicate or identical 
bills and resolutions, but at the same 
time provide the means whereby Mem- 
bers may continue to introduce such 
bills or resolutions, but instead of being 
printed as is done at the present time, 
the title of the bill or resolution, and 
the name of the Member introducing the 
same shall be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, together with a reference 
to the original bill or resolution intro- 
duced. 

Of the first 5,900 bills or resolutions 
introduced in the House at this session, 
at least 43 bills were introduced a total 
of 883 times. In other words, according 
to a statistical survey made at my re- 
quest by the Library of Congress, 840 
of the first 5,900 bills were identical to 
bills already introduced, and this figure 
does not include those bills which were 
duplicated less than 10 times, which of 
course would add greatly to this total. 

I am not going to attempt to estimate 
the savings that would be effected by the 
adoption of this resolution, but it would 
include not only the actual printing cost, 
but would eliminate much of the book- 
keeping required in the referral and 
processing of these duplicate bills. Iam 
including herewith a copy of the memo- 
randum from the Library of Congress, 
showing the extent to which this dupli- 
cation exists in this Congress: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1959. 
To: Hon. PAUL C. JONES. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Introduction of duplicate bills in 
the House. 

As far as can be determined, there are no 
complete statistics available regarding the 
above. In response to your request, a study 
was made of the first 5,900 bills introduced 
in the current Congress. Those bills which 


were duplicated 10 or more times were iso- 
lated, and the statistics follow: 
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1. Eight bills were introduced 10 times. 

H.R. 2382: Medical coverage under Social 
Security Act. 

H.R. 3: To limit the power of the Supreme 
Court to invoke the preemption doctrine. 

H.R. 486: Preemption; another version. 

H.R. 5248: To increase funds for school 
milk program. 

H.R. 257: To equalize pensions of widows 
of veterans of World War II with widows of 
veterans of World War I and Korea. 

H.R. 713: National Wilderness Preservation 
Act. 

H.R. 3540: Labor Management Practices 
Act. 

House Joint Resolution 21: Item veto on 
appropriation bills. 

2. Four bills were introduced 11 times: 

H.R. 2853: Commemorative stamps for 
Olympic games. 

H.R. 4679: Wheat Stabilization Act of 
1959. 

H.R. 5463: Consent to Wabash Valley com- 
pact. 

H.R. 300: Civil rights (Douglas bill). 

3. Five bills were introduced 12 times: 

H.R. 42: Repeal of Calmat tax. 

H.R. 1121: Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act. 

H.R. 4200: Weather control, Colorado River 
Basin. 

H.R. 3592: Refund of certain taxes in in- 
stallments. 

H.R. 755: Increase income limitation on 
non-service-connected disability pensions to 
$1,800 for nonmarried and $3,000 for mar- 
ried, 

4. Three bills were introduced 18 times: 

H.R. 3463: Inclusion of State routes on 
highway system. 

H.R. 5373: Parities on oats, etc. 

House Joint Resolution 33: Constitutional 
amendment to prohibit State taxation of in- 
come of nonresidents. 

5. One bill was introduced 14 times: 

H.R. 16: Immigration law revision. 

6. One bill was introduced 15 times: 

H.R. 1098: To extend coverage of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act. 

7. One bill was introduced 17 times: 

H.R. 4846: Adjustment of import quotas, 

8. One bill was introduced 18 times: 

H.R. 226: Transportation of explosives in 
interstate commerce. 

9. Two bills were introduced 19 times: 

H.R. 3840: National Milk Sanitation Act. 

H.R. 1: To authorize additional with- 
drawal of water from Lake Michigan. 

10. Two bills were introduced 20 times: 

H.R. 1855: To establish a National Ad- 
visory Committee for the Blind. 

Ä H.R. 104: Coal Research and Development 
ct. 

11. Two bills were introduced 21 times. 

House Concurrent Resolution 42: In favor 
of UHF booster station. 

H.R. 36: To remove income limitation 
on social security benefits. 

12. One bill was introduced 23 times. 

H.R. 9: Self-employed individuals, retire- 
ment act. 

13. One bill was introduced 24 times. 

H.R. 50: Hawaiian statehood. 

14. Two bills were introduced 25 times. 

H.R. 1379: D.C. Charter Act. 

H.R, 22: School Support Act of 1959. 

15. One bill was introduced 30 times. 

H.R. 88: Armed Services dismissals, stand- 
ards for. 

16. One bill was introduced 31 times. 

H.R. 830: Area Redevelopment Act. 

17. One bill was introduced 32 times. 

House Concurrent Resolution 113: Inter- 
national Education Programs. 

18. One bill was introduced 34 times: 

H.R. 1012: Amendments to Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

19. One bill was introduced 39 times: 

H.R. 6964: Armed Services Competitive 
Procurement Act. 

20. One bill was introduced 45 times: 

H.R. 3547: Unemployment Compensation. 
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21. One bill was introduced 49 times: 

H.R. 3395: Repeal communications tax. 

22. One bill was introduced 59 times: 

House Joint Resolution 28: Equal rights 
for women. 

23. One bill was introduced 60 times: 
H.R. 14: Organizations for the blind. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The above 43 bills were introduced a total 
of 883 times. In other words, at least 840 
of the first 5,900 House resolutions were 
identical to bills already introduced; and 
this figure does not include those bills which 
are duplicated less than 10 times. 


STRENGTHEN THE BUY AMERICAN 
ACT 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to urge the support of a bill 
which I have introduced today. It would 
provide for much needed amendments 
to the Buy American Act. 

It is my belief and that of many Mem- 
bers of Congress and others that the Buy 
American Act, as it stands today, has be- 
come almost meaningless and has little 
value or protection for American 
industry. 

The original purpose of the Buy 
American Act was to provide a fair and 
satisfactory competitive atmosphere be- 
tween domestic and foreign bidders in 
competing for Government contracts. 
The margin of advantage of the domestic 
over the foreign bidder began with a 25- 
percent differential and was subsequent- 
ly dropped to 6 percent in 1954. This is 
an indication of how the purposes of this 
act have been eroded in the past 25 years 
to the point where it now not only fails 
to provide a fair and satisfactory com- 
petitive differential but ignores the prin- 
ciples upon which the original act was 
based. 

Labor costs of American producers are, 
in many instances, 8 and 10 times higher 
than that of foreign competitors. A 
gross average hourly wage of $1.50 in the 
United States as compared to 15 cents an 
hour in Japan is just one example of this 
tremendous differential. Therefore, 
oftentimes there is considerable justifi- 
cation for raising greatly the differen- 
tial, since foreign bidders are often able 
to underbid domestic manufacturers by 
wide margins. However, since labor 
costs vary so widely among different 
countries, it is difficult and unfair to es- 
tablish a set differential and expect it to 
apply to all situations, without injuring 
the opportunities of American manufac- 
turers in competing for Government 
contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, since foreign producers 
or manufacturers are in a position in 
many instances to underbid American 
manufacturers due to the fact that their 
labor costs are far below American labor 
costs, it is my conviction that the best 
way in which to establish a fair and 
equitable differential is to compare the 
average wage rates prevailing in the for- 
eign industry with that of the average 
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wage rates prevailing in the domestic in- 
dustry. This can be accomplished by 
consulting the current or most recent of- 
ficial wage rates, foreign and domestic, 
as published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
and making the comparison. The per- 
centage of difference should then be the 
differential. Mr. Speaker, this is exactly 
what my bill calls for. It further states 
that “no domestic bid shall be deemed 
unreasonable unless it exceeds the lowest 
foreign bid, exclusive of duty, by a mar- 
gin greater than the differential found 
pursuant to this section to exist between 
such prevailing domestic and foreign 
wages.” In addition, it will protect the 
Government by providing that no bid or 
contract price may be in excess of the 
prevailing prices applicable to other 
trade. In other words, this bill prohibits 
an American manufacturer or producer 
from having a higher price for the Gov- 
ernment than that used in the marketing 
of his goods to other consumers. 

The amendments embodied in my bill 
would put teeth into the Buy American 
Act. They would provide a more equita- 
ble application of it, and tend to preserve 
the expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollars 
to American industry, agriculture, and 
labor whenever money is expended for 
procurement of articles, materials, and 
supplies for public use. Since it is 
American industry, agriculture, and la- 
bor which support our Government 
through their tax dollars, it seems rea- 
sonable that a fair and equitable yard- 
stick should be provided between domes- 
tic and foreign producers and manufac- 
turers in competing for Government 
contracts. Otherwise, the high standard 
of living which has been created in our 
country by private enterprise will in 
turn handicap and penalize our own pro- 
ducers in competing for contracts from 
our own Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of my bill 
will mean increased business and em- 
ployment in American industry. It is in 
the best interests of our Nation and will 
benefit all segments of our economy. 
Therefore, it is my hope that it will re- 
ceive the sober and favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress. 


FOREIGN AID TO DOGPATCH 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week this House passed H.R. 7500, the 
foreign aid or so-called mutual security 
bill, providing authorization for the 
wasteful expenditure or giving away of 
an additional 83% billion to foreign 
countries. 

I have many times expressed my op- 
position to this useless waste of the tax- 
payers’ moneys and have offered many 
documents, facts, and figures to support 
my contention that the foreign aid pro- 
gram as now administered is a colossal 
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mistake and financial burden on the 
American people. 

Last Sunday, I was amused by my 
favorite comic strip “Li’l Abner” by Al 
Capp. The title of the Sunday edition 
is “A Foreigner’s Life Is Not an Appy 
One.“ Mammy or Pansy Yokum in- 
forms all Dogpatchers of “some con- 
foozin’ but not amoozin’ news.” To wit: 
Pogpatch hain’t part o’ th’ Yew-nited 
States no more. * * * They discovered 
thet in Washin’ton.” So Dogpatch is a 
indy-pendent nation now—like Mo- 
naco—an’ it belongs to th’ Yokum fam- 
bly—same as Monaco belongs to Prince 
Rainier’s fambly.” 

This announcement by Her Majesty 
Pansy Yokum created great consterna- 
tion. Dogpatchers expressed great dis- 
appointment in losing “all th’ advan- 
tages o’ bein’ Americans.” 

But then there appears a representa- 
tive of the U.S. Government with a con- 
struction crew erecting “A 5-million 
dollar, prefabricated university. Com- 
pliments of the U.S. Government.” A 
prominent Dogpatcher said, Mah good- 
ness. When we was merely pore lil 
broke-down Dogpatch, we couldn’t git 
th’ govamint to give us a seed catalog. 
But, now that we is a furrin country— 
they's buildin’ us a whole college.” Her 
Majesty Pansy Yokum replies, “Natch- 
erly. They needs our good will.” The 
next scene is the arrival of a special 
delivery letter to Pansy Yokum. Dog- 
patch had made application to the U.S. 
Government for a $20 loan “to keep 
Dogpatch alive when we was Americans.” 
“Did they turn us down?” “Right, Mam- 
my. No $20. But they has set us a check 
fo’ 80 millyun dollahs, to improve our 
rivers and harbors, now thet we is fur- 
riners.” 

The Dogpatch story may appear to 
be silly and ridiculous but it is a funny 
and amusing example of the foreign aid 
programs. The foreign aid or so-called 
mutual security program is also just as 
Silly and ridiculous but most certainly not 
funny nor amusing, 


THE OIL INDUSTRY'S TAX BILL 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is particularly appropriate at this time 
to comment on a most important subject 
which is receiving increasing attention 
here in Congress as well as in the public 
press. I refer to the tax treatment Con- 
gress has provided for mineral producers 
and, more especially, the 2742-percent 
depletion rate authorized in the case of 
oil and gas production. 

Much has been written and spoken 
regarding these tax provisions, and un- 
fortunately all too often by the unin- 
formed. 

In this regard I think it is particularly 
appropriate that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has listed percentage deple- 
tion as one of the many subjects to be 
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reviewed in its hearings that begin on 
November 2. As you know, the com- 
mittee will invite experts from colleges 
and. universities, research organizations, 
business, labor, and agriculture—in- 
formed people who can present an ob- 
jective appraisal of just how the various 
provisions of the Tax Code operate, and 
how they affect the American people. 

We all, I think, recognize that this 
undertaking—though a big one—is most 
worthwhile and indeed a constructive 
move to assure that our tax laws are 
such as to best serve the American 
people. 

At one time or another all important 
legislative enactments should be re- 
viewed to determine their usefulness and 
what, if any, changes are needed. 

Tax laws are no exception. At the 
time the percentage method for com- 
puting depletion and the 2714 percent 
rate was adopted the Congress recog- 
nized the necessity of congressional re- 
view to determine the appropriateness of 
the method and rate. 

The Congress then created a watch- 
dog committee to review its effects. The 
committee at that time approved the 
method and rate. Many subsequent re- 
views have been made by the Congress. 
I believe that proceeding to be proper 
and, therefore, that is why the commit- 
tee’s plan to study and review percent- 
age depletion along with the many other 
important provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code should be welcomed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this body 
need and deserve to have a thorough 
analysis of the reasons for, and the op- 
eration of, the present tax treatment 
provided the minerals extractive indus- 
tries. This analysis needs to be made 
by our duly constituted committees, 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
senting to the membership of this body 
all of the facts and factors that are in- 
volved in any legislative proposal. 

Meanwhile, it is only proper in view 
of the current rash of misleading and 
unfounded statements regarding per- 
centage depletion, that the record be set 
straight on why we have this provision 
in our tax laws; briefly, how it works, 
and just why it is in the national interest 
to retain it in the law. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


If we check the dictionary we will see 
depletion defined as “impairment of cap- 
ital; decline in value caused by the con- 
sumption or diminution of an asset.” 
Thus, each time a producer extracts a 
barrel of oil or a ton of ore from the 
ground he is depleting his property—and 
consuming his capital. 

For this reason, in 1913, after adoption 
of the 16th amendment, which author- 
ized a tax on incomes, Congress provided 
mineral producers a reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion of ores and other nat- 
ural deposits. The early law specified 
that depletion during the life of the 
property could not exceed the cost of the 
property or its market value as of the 
date the first income tax law went into 
effect, on March 1, 1913. 

In 1918, in order to put properties dis- 
covered after 1913 on an equal footing, 
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Congress authorized mineral producers 
to use the fair market value of newly dis- 
covered oil and gas wells or mines as 
their basis for computing depletion 
where the fair market value of the prop- 
erty is materially disproportionate to the 
cost. 

Thus, an operator could use the cost 
or the fair market value of a property 
in computing what portion of the money 
returned from his mineral property rep- 
resented exhaustion; that is, depletion 
of his capital, and thus, not be subject 
to income tax. 

Basically, this principle laid down 
more that 40 years ago, still remains in 
the law today so that capital value cre- 
ated by discovery will not be taxed as 
income. It expresses the congressional 
definition as to what constitutes capital 
and what is income in the extractive 
industries. 

In the years 1918 to 1926 the so-called 
discovery value for computing the value 
of capital exhaustion often proved diffi- 
cut and expensive to use both for tax- 
payer and Government. The determi- 
nation of the fair market value of a 
newly discovered property often entailed 
complicated engineering analyses involv- 
ing interpretations of geological data and 
the exercise of a large degree of individ- 
ual judgment. This led to administra- 
tion chaos. 

To meet this, a select Senate commit- 
tee studied the problem and found that 
experience showed that the discovery 
value per barrel of oil as established by 
appraisal of individual properties bore 
a reasonably consistent relationship to 
the price of oil as produced at the well- 
head. Early in 1926, the committee re- 
ported its findings and concluded that 
the whole procedure could be simplified 
by establishing a percentage method for 
computing depletion for oil and gas wells. 
Under this method a fixed percentage of 
the gross income obtained from each 
barrel of oil as it came from the well 
would be the used up capital not to be 
taxed as income. 

Since the selling price of petroleum at 
the wellhead and the value of the oil and 
gas in the ground are subject to the 
same fluctuations in value, percentage 
depletion provides the flexibility neces- 
sary to reflect the changing value of the 
capital asset being consumed. 

The Senate Finance Committee then 
made its own study and also concluded 
that “in the interest of simplicity and 
certainty in administration your com- 
mittee recommends that in the case of 
oil and gas wells the allowance for deple- 
tion shall be 25 percent of the gross in- 
come from the property during the tax- 
able year” not to exceed 50 percent of 
the net income of the taxpayer from 
each property. Following further study 
and debate, the Senate approved a 30- 
percent depletion rate. The House, based 
on its studies, approved a 25-percent 
rate. Congress then agreed on a 272- 
percent rate—for oil and gas wells—lim- 
ited to 50 percent of the net income from 
the mineral property. 

This rate has remained the same for 
the past 32 years. It has proven to be a 
simple and practical method of carrying 
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out the original congressional policy laid 
down 45 years ago, when the income tax 
was born, that, to avoid taxing capital 
as income, depletion of mineral proper- 
ties can be based on the fair market 
value of the mineral] in the ground. 

WHY 27.5-PERCENT RATE? 


We often hear this question—what is 
the magic of the 2744-percent rate? Why 
not 3744 percent—or why not 17% per- 
cent? There is a ready and logical an- 
swer. This rate has done the job Con- 
gress expected ofit. It isan integral and 
vital part of the economic structure of 
the petroleum industry. The industry 
and its many millions of shareholders 
have been encouraged to risk billions of 
dollars to perpetuate this. essential in- 


dustry based on this 27!2-percent deple-. 


tion rate. 

In setting this rate Congress recog- 
nized two basic facts: 

First, it would generally approximate 
the value of the capital asset being used 
up with each barrel produced; and 

Second, it would recognize the peculi- 
arities of the operations in the extractive 
industries and provide the incentive of 
equal tax treatments and thereby en- 
courage men to get into this risky, but 
vital, business of looking for oil to re- 
place the reserves currently being used 
up. 

History has proven the soundness of 
this rate. Experience during the 32 
years that percentage depletion has been 
a part of our income tax laws provides 
the best evidence in support of the 2742- 
percent rate for petroleum production. 
During this period, the domestic oil in- 
dustry has proved its ability to replace 
the reserves that have been consumed; 
has met growing demands in peace and 
war at reasonable prices; and has main- 
tained reserve producing capacity for 
any further national emergencies. It 
has done this while earning only a rea- 
sonable return on its investments. 

When percentage depletion was writ- 
ten into law, our proved reserves of pe- 
troleum were 8.8 billion barrels, or about 
11 times our yearly production. Since 
then, over 50 billion barrels have been 
produced in the United States, or about 
6 times the known reserves in 1926. At 
the end of 1958, our proved petroleum 
reserves were 36.7 billion barrels, or 
about 13 times our greatly increased an- 
nual production. Percentage depletion 
has contributed much to this accom- 
plishment. 

OIL AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr. Speaker, I do not need to dwell 
very long on what oil means to our na- 
tional security. Admittedly some writ- 
ers and a few self-styled experts claim 
that in these days of modern 3-day wars 
oil is not an ammunition of war. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, whenever we see no need 
for an Air Force, a Navy, or an Army 
traveling on wheels, and no need for the 
wheels of industry to turn, then I will 
concede that oil’s national security role 
is diminishing. 

Meanwhile our military leaders put 
the highest priority on adequate sup- 
plies of petroleum and its products. 
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Last year the President’s Special Cab- 
inet Committee declared: 

It is clear that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the Nation’s security and ade- 
quate and available sources of energy. Oil 
and gas account for two-thirds of all the 
energy that is consumed in this country. 
Furthermore, there is no adequate substi- 
tute in sight for the foreseeable future. 
Therefore, we must have available adequate 
supplies of oil. 


Today more than ever percentage de- 
pletion is needed to help assure that we 
have within our own borders plentiful 
supplies of petroleum and its products to 
meet our defense needs, to stave off and 
deter war threats, and help other friendly 
nations in times of crises—such as the 
Suez situation. 

THE CONSUMERS STAKE IN PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION 


When we discuss percentage depletion 
we must place in proper perspective just 
who is the real and ultimate beneficiary 
of this important tax provision. 

The chief beneficiary of percentage de- 
pletion allowed the oil and gas industry is 
the consuming public—and it is the con- 
sumer who would suffer greatly from a 
reduction in rate or elimination of per- 
centage depletion for the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that the pe- 
troleum industry passes along to the con- 
sumer any so-called benefits it receives 
from the tax laws. This can be seen 
from the fact—which I will discuss in 
more detail later—that official Govern- 
ment statistics and studies of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank show that for the years 
1955 to 1957 the domestic oil industry’s 
rate of return was 9.97 percent. This is 
well below the 11.92 percent return for all 
manufacturing industries. 

This is certainly an insufficient rate of 
return for an industry which, first, drills 
eight dry holes for each successful ex- 
ploratory well; second, plows two-thirds 
of every dollar of gross income from pe- 
troleum produced each year back into the 
search for and development of new oil 
reserves; and, third, according to Bu- 
reau of Mines statistics show that the oil 
producing industry spends each year to 
find and develop new oil reserves, three 
times as many dollars as it retains out of 
its earnings through percentage deple- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under these circum- 
stances the industry’s only recourse if it 
loses the 27 ½%-percent depletion rate, is 
to call on the consuming public to pay 
more for the oil and gas it consumes. 

Many critics of percentage depletion 
recognize this. For example, Edward 
S. Mason, dean of Harvard University, 
has stated that the effect of depletion is 
“to expand investment and output— 
thus bringing down mineral prices.” 
Prof. Arnold C. Harberger, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has testified that— 

More oil can indeed be obtained by tax 
concessions * * * [but] * * *. If the rest 
of the economy wants more oil, it should 
be willing to pay for it by way of a higher 
market price.” 


The fact that elimination or reduction 
in depletion would mean less oil at higher 
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prices; can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures: 

Per 

barrel 

Average U.S, price of crude oil in 1957__$3. 09 
Meximum amount available from 2714 
percent depletion,» spent by oil pro- 

ducers to find more oil__------------ 85 
Loss in f for oil exploration be- 
cause of “additional income tax of 
depletion were eliminated (52 percent 

tax rate on $0.85 per barrel) 44 
Increase in price of crude oil neces- 
sary to provide $0.44 per barrel for 
exploration after payment of 52 per- 

CORY CAR cc neandum 92 


The 2714 percent applies to gross income, 
but because depletion is limited to 50 per- 
cent of net income, the average for the indus- 
try is no more than 23 percent. However, de- 
pletion also applies to income from natural 
gas which is not included in the price of 
crude oil used above. If all such factors were 
taken into consideration in a more detailed 
calculation, the results would be approxi- 
mately the same as shown in this analysis. 


An increase of 2.2 cents per gallon in 
the price of crude oil would necessarily 
mean an increase in prices paid by con- 
sumers for petroleum products. The 
price of all products could increase by 2.2 
cents per gallon, but it is most likely that 
the increase would be passed along in the 
form of higher prices for gasoline, the 
principal product derived from crude oil. 
As it takes 2.3 gallons of crude oil to 
make a gallon of gasoline, an increase of 
2.2 cents per gallon in the price of crude 
oil would mean an increase of about 5 
cents per gallon in the price of gasoline 
at the service station. 

Looking a bit further into how per- 
centage depletion has worked for the 
consumer we see that over the years 
since its enactment the oil industry has 
consistently furnished petroleum and its 
products at reasonable prices. In fact, 
gasoline today is one of the biggest bar- 
gains in America, For example, gaso- 
line which is, as I stated earlier, the prin- 
cipal product derived from crude oil, is 
today selling—excluding tax—for about 
the same price that the consumer paid 
for a lower grade gasoline back in 
1926—the year percentage was written 
into our tax law, In contrast to this the 
consumer price index since 1926 has in- 
creased more than 63 percent. Another 
way of looking at it shows that average 
hourly wages in 1926 would buy 2.6 gal- 
lons of gasoline excluding excise tax, 
whereas today an hours average earn- 
ings will buy about 10 gallons of a much 
better grade gasoline. 

An enlightened minerals tax policy 
has contributed greatly to this accom- 
plishment. 

Aside from the adverse economic im- 
pact on the consumer which would 
surely follow any tampering with per- 
centage depletion, there is still another 
direct benefit to the consuming public 
flowing from this wise congressional 
policy which must be weighed. The key 
to this Nation's standard of living is 
productivity. Our productivity and 
living standard are closely related to 
our high per capita consumption of 
energy and the substitution of energy 
from fuel for the work previously 
done—and still being done in nations 
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with low energy use—by humans and 
animals. 

During the past 30 years national in- 
come in the United States and indeed 
most of the other nations of the world 
has paralleled the growth in energy con- 
sumption. Expressing total energy in 
terms of equivalent gallons of oil con- 
sumed per year, national income varies 
from country to country in the direct re- 
lationship of $1 of national income per 
capita for each gallon of such energy 
consumption. 

Today petroleum is furnishing more 
than 70 percent of the energy consumed 
in this Nation each year. 

Under these circumstances can any- 
one be heard to question the wisdom of 
a tax policy laid down by Congress 
which over the years has encouraged in- 
tense search and development of ade- 
quate supplies of this valuable com- 
modity. Our country has indeed been 
served well by this policy. 

In addition to fueling America, the 
petroleum industry through its petro- 
chemical advances is opening up vast 
horizons which already are providing 
new and useful products for America. 

Stated simply, for over 32 years per- 
centage depletion has contributed im- 
measurably to the American people by 
helping to provide at low costs the en- 
ergy supplies and raw materials which 
are making more and better things 
available to more people. 

PERCENTAGE DEPLETION AND OIL INDUSTRY 

EARNINGS 

Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned earlier 
the oil industry, contrary to popular 
opinion, is not a high profit industry. 
To be sure, we hear of some who strike 
it rich in oil—but these are the cases 
that make the headlines. The large 
number who are barely getting by or 
who go broke each year make no head- 
lines. One does not advertise his losses. 

Statements are often made that earn- 
ings in the oil industry are excessive. 
Many are led to believe that unusual 
earnings are possible because of the de- 
pletion tax provision. Authoritative 
studies show that such generalizations 
are not based on facts. 

While on occasion, a few individuals 
have been highly successful, this has 
been due to many varied factors, and not 
because of depletion. For the industry 
as a whole, earnings are no greater than 
for other industries. In fact, a study 
made by the First National City Bank of 
New York, covering the period 1938-57, 
shows the earnings for petroleum com- 
panies based on net worth are lower than 
the average retum for manufacturing 
companies in general. 

An industry’s rate of return can be 
measured on many different bases such 
as net worth, assets, book value, sales, 
and so forth. Financial statistics pub- 
lished by the Government use the rate 
of profit on stockholders’ equity as a 
basis for comparing rates of profit of 
the respective industries. Reports of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank clearly show 
that the rate of return in the domestic 
petroleum industry is lower than most 
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other major industries. The accom- 
panying chart compares the rate of re- 
turn during 1955-57 for 12 major in- 
dustries. It deserves. emphasis that 
funds retained through percentage de- 
pletion are included in the earnings 
upon which the rate of return for the 
domestic petroleum industry is based. 

Also, as noted on the chart, the rate 
of return for the domestic petroleum 
industry, in addition to being lower than 
most other major industries, is below 
the 11.92-percent average of all manu- 
facturing industries. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts show that per- 
centage depletion does not result in un- 
due profits to the oil industry. 

Comparative rate of return in 12 major 

industries 
[Average 1955-56-57] 
Figures in percent] 


Chemicals 
Iron and steel 
Electrical machinery 


Average all manufacturing = 

Other machinery - 11.21 
Pape? 4s 50a. =- 10,70 
Fabricated metal products. 10. 00 
Petroleum - 9.97 
A - 8. 94 
Textile mill products - 5. 23 


Rate of profit after taxes on stockholders’ 
equity for industries with total assets of $5 
billion and over. 

Source: Federal Trade Commission, Secu- 


rities and Exchange Commission, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 


In fact, the petroleum industry is now 
faced with an alarming trend because of 
increasing costs and shrinking profits. 
This trend is what the industry calls 
the sell out. Even under our present 
tax structure it is becoming more and 
more difficult to stay in the oil business. 
Last year a high officer in one of the 
leading banks in the Southwest an- 
nounced that approximately 90 percent 
of its loans to the oil producing industry 
were made to finance the purchase of oil 
already found by producers who are sell- 
ing out. 

A cut in depletion rate would certainly 
accelerate this unfavorable trend, and 
cause a narrowing of the industry's 
broad base with all the adverse results 
on our economy. which would flow from 
this occurrence, Percentage depletion 
was designed to encourage men to pro- 
duce the oil they found and not sell 
out and thus concentrate this industry 
in the hands of a few companies. 

Mr. Speaker, when I speak of the eco- 
nomic position of the petroleum industry 
I am always reminded of one of the 
greatest criticisms of percentage deple- 
tion, that it attracts too much invest- 
ment which in turn finds too much oil. 
Without arguing the point, let us assume 
that percentage depletion does attract 
large amounts of capital into the oil in- 
dustry—it is only performing the job 
Congress wants and expects of it. Can 
you think of anything wrong with hav- 
ing an essential industry adequately 
financed? 
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As I see it, Mr. Speaker, sufficient capi- 
tal attracted into an essential industry 
serves to increase oil reserves and which 
in turn keeps prices reasonable and 
America, oilwise, strong—what is wrong 
with that? 

THE OIL INDUSTRY’S TAX BILL 


Mr. Speaker, another contention often 
heard is that the oil industry does not 
pay its fair share of taxes. 

Now just what is its fair share of this 
Nation's tax bill? Who can say what an 
industry should be paying in taxes? I 
can say this, however, in my State last 
year the oil producing industry paid 53 
percent of the tax load. 

On the national scene according to 
statistics of income published by the 
Treasury Department the income tax 
paid by companies classified as petro- 
leum producers both here and abroad 
represent about 7.2 percent of their gross 
revenue compared with about 5 percent 
for manufacturing corporations, and 3.9 
percent for all industries. 

Mr. Speaker, another very important 
factor when considering tax conse- 
quences is that finding and producing 
oil is the creation of new taxable wealth. 
If the oil is not found and produced our 
State and Federal Governments will be 
deprived of direct tax revenues of ap- 
proximately $1.80 per barrel. 

An outstanding expert in this field of 
petroleum economics and taxation, Dr. 
Richard Gonzalez, of Houston, Tex., in 
1957 declared: 

The truth is that at current prices and tax 
rates the production from a typical well over 
its life will generate income tax revenues 
of about 44 cents a barrel and severance 
and property taxes of about 20 cents a bar- 
rel. Furthermore, the petroleum products 
made from a barrel of crude oil are the 
source of an additional $1.15 in taxes paid 
by consumers. Therefore, the discovery and 
development of crude oil in the United 
States can be expected to generate direct tax 
revenues of about $1.80 per barrel, plus other 
tax receipts from the related increase in 
general economic activity. 


Mr. Speaker, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has told us that a reduction in per- 
centage depletion to 15 percent rate 
would increase tax revenue by about 
$325 million from the domestic oil-pro- 
ducing industry. 

I cannot prove or disprove this figure, 
but I do have serious doubts that such 
would be the case because I fear the 
domestic petroleum industry would de- 
cline to such an extent if we tamper 
with the existing rates that quite pos- 
sibly no increase in revenue would re- 
sult by such a reduction in rate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have only touched on 
a few of the many, many factors that 
must be considered in any appraisal of 
the 2744-percent depletion rate for oil 
and gas. However, as I stated in the 
beginning of my remarks this subject 
must be appraised and will be by the 
objective and searching analysis which 
is planned by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during its overall study of the 
Internal Revenue Code. However, 
again let me repeat that I felt it my duty 
and responsibility to set the record 
straight in light of the completely in- 
accurate and misleading statements re- 
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garding this vital tax provision that are 
being made these days. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
quote from a statement recently made 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
by the Treasury Department concerning 
percentage depletion. 


A sound national policy must, of neces- 
sity, provide for the development and re- 
plenishment of all our vital mineral re- 
sources as a part of our economic arsenal to 
insure our security and to provide for 
growth and expansion. Only in this manner 
can we provide the goods and services in 
peacetime requisite to our national develop- 
ment and to provide work opportunities for 
an expanding labor force and for the best 
use of technological developments. Such a 
policy requires that we develop such re- 
sources at a rate that will, on the average, 
exceed the rate of domestic demand. Only 
then will we have a margin which can be 
used should we be confronted with emer- 
gency demands either for our own use or 
for that of our allies. 

The philosophy of percentage depletion 
must, therefore, be properly examined not 
only in the context of our overall tax struc- 
ture but in the light of such national con- 
siderations as those suggested. 


I hope everyone will keep these words 
of the Treasury Department in mind 
whenever considering this vital tax pro- 
vision—percentage depletion. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS TAX 
PROBLEM 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a small business tax 
reform measure that is identical to one 
introduced earlier in the session by sev- 
eral of my former colleagues on the 
Small Business Committee. 

For those of you who have had the 
benefit of the extensive remarks by my 
very able colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn], no further ex- 
planation is in order. For those of you 
who have not, I would refer you to those 
remarks on page 6353 of the April 20th 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They provide a 
very learned analysis of the small busi- 
ness tax problem. 

Until such time as you are able to 
peruse these remarks, let me briefly im- 
press upon you the contents of this legis- 
lation and the need for its passage. A 
healthy small business economy is an 
integral and vitally necessary segment of 
the total economic picture. If the busi- 
ness economy is to expand in order to 
meet the needs and demands of a grow- 
ing population it is imperative that our 
small business institutions have the 
means to effect a growth and expansion 
on a sound, constructive basis. Ours is 
the responsibility for providing these 
means. The bill which I have intro- 
duced today will help us fulfill this re- 
sponsibility by permitting more of a 
small business’ earnings to be plowed 
back into growth, expansion, and mod- 
ernization. Among other provisions it 
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allows deductions at different taxable in- 
come levels up to a maximum taxable in- 
come of $150,000. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
give small business a chance to breathe 
and to grow and to maintain itself at a 
level of expansion that is essential to a 
strong and free nation. 


USDA PROPOSES DISCONTINUANCE 
OF LAMB GRADING 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Small 
Business Committee, of which I am priv- 
ileged to serve as chairman, this week 
opened its study of the food industry. 

The subcommittee was very much sur- 
prised and alarmed to learn from a rep- 
resentative of the Western Meat Packers’ 
Association yesterday that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced its 
intention to consider the suspension of 
Federal grading of lamb and mutton car- 
casses effective August 1, 1959. 

This is a matter of tremendous con- 
cern to the small businessmen in the 
packing industry, and of even greater 
importance to the buying public. 

The protection given the consumer by 
Federal standards in the grading of 
meat is a long-established governmental 
service. The Department has been grad- 
ing lamb since about 1925. The service 
is a self-supporting one in that com- 
panies who request it pay for the grading. 

Small businessmen in the meat pack- 
ing industry feel that this step will be 
ruinous to their business as well as costly 
to the lamb producers. They argue that 
the way to improve the service where it 
is necessary is to make needed changes, 
not to discontinue it. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Federal Meat Grading Service is volun- 
tary. Any owner of meat can employ a 
Federal meat grader at the rate of $5 
an hour to grade lamb, veal, or beef car- 
casses. The cost is a very small frac- 
tion of a cent per pound. When the 
carcass is graded prime, choice, or 
good, by a Federal grader, the buyer 
knows that he is getting the quality of 
meat he desires. The buyer is not at the 
mercy of the largest advertising budget 
or fancily worded private labels. Re- 
tailers and consumers do and can have 
faith in the quality of the product when 
identified as carrying the Federal grade. 
Small packers and small food retailers 
benefit along with livestock producers 
and the consumers. 

On May 25, 1959, the Department of 
Agriculture issued a press release an- 
nouncement that the Department pro- 
poses to suspend Federal grading of 
lamb and mutton carcasses, effective 
August 1, 1959. Notice was given in- 
terested parties that the deadline for 
expressing their views on that proposal 
was June 22, 1959. Representatives of 
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small packers and others sought a post- 
ponement of that deadline. The gentle- 
man from Texas, WRIGHT PATMAN, chair- 
man, House Small Business Committee, 
on June 17, 1959, joined the small busi- 
nessmen in their request for a 30-day 
postponement. We are advised that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has granted the 
extension to July 6, 1959. However, that 
does not mean that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has made any change in his 
plans for the suspension of Federal grad- 
ing of lambs and mutton to be effective 
August 1, 1959. 

From these circumstances it is clear 
that Federal grading of lamb and mut- 
ton is in danger of suspension and elim- 
ination. It appears that this action is 
imminent and is being taken without 
adequate consideration. The testimony 
presented to our subcommittee about 
this problem causes serious concern. 
It has been called to the attention of 
our colleague the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Hon. HAROTD D. COOLEY, chair- 
man, House Committee on Agriculture. 

It has been suggested to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture that this matter 
might merit its consideration. Also, it 
has been stated that Subcommittee No. 
5 of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee is planning to ask the Secretary of 
Agriculture to have a representative ap- 
pear before the subcommittee and dis- 
cuss the matter. I hope the full weight 
of public opinion will be brought to bear 
that the proposed action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice may be set aside. 


2% percent, 1959-62 (June 1, 1948 
2% percent, 1959-62 (Nov. 15, 19415). 
24% percent, 1 


214 percent, 1964-69 (A 943 
234 percent, — (Sept. 15, 1948). 


314 percent, 1985... 
314 percent, 1000. 
3 percent, 1995. 


Total. 


Face value of securities which were outstanding A 
Value at prices of June 11, 1959. 


Loss st market price 
Value at prices of June 30, 1082. 
Loss at t price. 


Value at ries of June 30, 1045 
ue a une lows: 
Gain at market price.. 


„ 1959, and June 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Thursday to file a report on the 
supplemental appropriation bill, 1960. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is a very im- 
portant bill and if there is not going to 
be much of an attendance here I think it 
would be questionable whether we ought 
to take it up on Monday. 

I think therefore I shall have to ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ACT OF 1958—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 187) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 

dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 

Science and Astronautics and ordered 

to be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the first semi- 
annual report of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration cov- 
ering the period October 1, 1958, through 
March 31, 1959. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
TRE WHITE HOUSE, June 24, 1959. 


Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Government bonds: Value computed at prices of selected dates 


June 24 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
a continuing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order, 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE VALUE OF 
TREASURY BONDS 


Mr. McCORMACK: Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and include certain 
tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very interesting to note the effects of the 
market fluctuations on the value of 
Treasury bonds. 

The par value or maturity value of 
marketable Treasury bonds outstanding 
on April 30, 1959, was $84,800 million. 
The value of these bonds computed at 
the closing prices on June 11, 1959, was 
$76,700 million, a decline in value of 
$8,200 million below maturity value. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following table: 


Value computed | Value computed | Value com- 
at bid price of at bid price of puted at bid 
Outstanding Value computed } Loss from face June 30, 1952, June 30, 1949, price of June 
Apr. 30, 1939 at bid prices of i and amount and amount 30, 1945, and 
June 11, 1959 outstanding outstanding amount out- 
Apr, 30, 1959 Apr. 30, 1959 9 Apr. 
1959 


-| $5, 266, 347, 500 $4, 950, 366, 650 
3, 454, 997, 500 3, 223, O44, 542 
3, 806, 483, 000 3, 713, 699, 977 
1, 485, 383, 100 1, 455, 675, 438 
2, 239, 262, 000 2, 159, 488, 291 

11, 177, 152, 000 10, 667, 194, 440 
2, 111, 466, 300 1, 856, 770, 678 
6, 754, 695, 500 6, 252, 315, 022 
2, 819, 310, 500 2. 424, 607, 030 
3, 854, 181, 500 3, 620, 521, 747 
3, 742, 525, 500 3, 181, 146, 675 
3, 817, 534, 000 3, 230, 588, 148 
6, 896, 234, 000 6, 262, 642, 501 
4, 698, 723, 000 3, 952, 800, 724 
2, 945, 806, 000 2, 500, 252, 843 
1, 484, 298, 000 1, 365, 554, 160 
1, 832, 555, 500 1, 531, 329, 190 
2, 715, 988, 750 2, 254, 270, 663 
3, 699, 236, 000 3, 091, 215, 864 
1, 276, 393, 000 1, 260, 438, 083 

653, 811, 500 628, 849, 366 
1, 602, 891, 500 1, 400, 526, 448 
884, 115, 500 802, 565, 185 
1, 134, 807, 990, 881, 186 
1, 727, 014, 500 1, 535, 963, 200 
2, 739, 5 2, 291, 323, 746 


1, 627, 887, 041 


2, 113, 445, 800 $2, 179, 429, 122 
20 793, 090, 912 | 2.006, 582, 919 | 2, 890, 674, 207 
3, 685, 218,078 | 3,843, 105,873 | 3, 819, 715, 088 
3, 744, 237, 347 3, 800, 305, 742 
"4, 618, 558, 646 | 4,807, 380, 969 | 4, 770, 545, 600 


2, 892, 413, 266 2, 994, 595, 912 


1959 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that at some point the Fed- 
eral Reserve should support the market 
on Government bonds as an agency of 
the Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the Fed- 
eral Reserve has an obligation to enter 
into the picture that exists. The admin- 
istration wants the ceiling on interest 
lifted. Personally, I think that would be 
most unwise. What else might have to 
be done is a different proposition; but 
one thing is certain, the Federal Reserve 
has an obligation and a responsibility. 
My purpose here is to show this tre- 
mendous loss of $8,200 million in the 
maturity value of long-term bonds now 
outstanding. 


H.R. 3 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have not received a single 
letter from any of the members of the 
REA cooperatives in my district oppos- 
ing H.R. 3. Therefore, it came as a 
shock to me, and all southern Congress- 
men today during debate when we 
learned of a letter written by Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
opposing H.R. 3. 

In this letter, Mr. Ellis very skillfully 
followed the Socialist line by intimating 
that the 4 million consumers of REA 
power in America were opposed to this 
great States rights bill of Judge Howarp 
SMITH, of Virginia. Nothing, Mr. Speak- 
er, could be further from the truth. 
Mr. Ellis is doing REA a great disservice 
by misrepresenting the thinking of REA 
members and by projecting himself into 
legislation and debate on this floor 
which in no manner affects REA or the 
REA cooperatives. 

Mr. Ellis, by opposing this States 
rights bill, is not working in the best 
interest of REA. By joining the CIO 
and the NAACP in opposing this great 
legislation he is only hurting REA. Last 
year H.R. 3 passed this House by an 
overwhelming majority. It passed this 
House again a few moments ago by a 
comfortable majority. It is interesting 
to note that nearly all House Members 
from the REA areas voted for States 
rights. This fact alone would indicate 
that Mr. Ellis is wrong. Mr. Ellis, in 
my opinion, does not represent a ma- 
jority of the REA consumers in opposing 
H.R. 3. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam a consumer of REA 
power and I voted for H.R. 3 last year 
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and again this year and I will continue 
to vote for it. Mr. Ellis does not repre- 
sent me as a farmer and consumer of 
REA power. I believe H.R. 3 is in the 
best interest of rural communities, free 
local government, and States rights. 
REA has nourished and grown in areas 
with this States rights philosophy. 
This legislation was made necessary by 
the Steve Nelson case. Steve Nelson 
was a Communist convicted under the 
State laws of Pennsylvania. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States turned 
Nelson loose on the public on the 
grounds that there was a Federal law 
against sedition and espionage. This 
bill, H.R. 3, is an effort on our part to 
change the law so that our States can 
continue to have laws, as well as the 
Federal Government, against sedition, 
Communist intrigue, and overthrow of 
our representative form of Government. 

It is strange to me why anyone would 
project the great REA cooperatives and 
the membership into this debate here 
today. I condemn this attempt to line 
the REA up with the Supreme Court 
and the defenders of Steve Nelson. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3 is the most im- 
portant States rights bill in a genera- 
tion. Rural people everywhere are for 
individual liberty and States rights. 
The Farm Bureau is actively supporting 
H.R. 3. The Grange has time and time 
again adopted resolutions against too 
much Federal control and has always 
favored States rights. Mr. Speaker, 
you will not find Communists, sedition- 
ists, or Fascists out on our farms tilling 
the soil. REA consumers are patriotic 
Americans, They believe in liberty and 
the Christian principles upon which the 
United States was founded. They have 
nothing in common with Steve Nelson. 
They do not believe in these many wild 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Our 
farmers are opposed to gangsters, 
crooks, and racketeers. Speaking for 
my fellow REA consumers all over the 
United States, I honestly believe they 
are overwhelmingly for States rights, in- 
dividual liberty, and H.R. 3. I hope H.R. 
3 as passed by the House will be acted 
on in the other body and become the law 
of the land. 


DISTRESSED LABOR MARKET 
AREAS STILL NEED AID FROM 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS PRO- 
VIDED IN FLOOD-DOUGLAS AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is an- 
other in a series of statements and sup- 
porting statistics that I have been mak- 
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ing in support of the area redevelopment 
bill, sometimes called the Flood-Douglas 
bill. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 25.—Although un- 
employment in the United States as a whole 
has declined to 4.9 percent, the rate in 179 
areas classified as distressed labor markets 
remains at 10.8 percent, Solomon Barkin, 
secretary-treasurer of the Area Employment 
Expansion Committee, said here today. 

Barkin released his study in connection 
with a series of breakfast meetings with 
freshmen Congressmen being conducted by 
the committee this week. The committee 
was formed to press for area redevelopment 
legislation similar to the bill adopted by Con- 
gress last year, but vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

An analysis of State and Federal statistics 
shows that one-third of the Nation's unem- 
ployed is concentrated in these distressed 
labor markets, which contain only one-sev- 
enth of the working population, Barkin said. 

“Economic recovery has cut the unemploy- 
ment rate in nondepressed markets to 4.2 
percent,” Barkin noted. “But there has been 
little relief for the areas where the problem 
is greatest; nor is any substantial improve- 
ment likely to occur in the future. Actually 
we can expect the number of distressed labor 
markets to increase in the months ahead, 
despite the probable continuation of the 
business upturn. Where basic industries 
have been lost, the normal benefits of gen- 
eral economic recovery do not apply.” 

“The 179 distressed labor markets are 
spread across 29 States,“ Barkin said, The 
greatest concentration is in the Northeast, 
with 28 in New England and 35 in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Fifty-eight are 
in the South, 45 in the North Central States, 
and 13 in the West,” he added. 

“Thirty-two of the distressed labor mar- 
kets are classified as major by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and 132 as smaller. There 
are 15 others too small for inclusion in the 
Federal figures,“ Barkin said. 

“The highest unemployment rate in the 
Nation, 23.1 percent, is in the Biddeford-San- 
ford area in Maine,” Barkin continued, 
“Others with 20 percent or more are Union- 
town-Connellsville, Pa., and Pikeville, Ky.; 
Williamson, W. Va., with 22.8 percent; Saint 
Helens, Oreg., 20.6 percent; and Astoria, 
Oreg., 20 percent. Twenty other labor mar- 
kets show more than 15 percent jobless and 66 
range from 10 to 15 percent. 

“In 70 of these areas,” Barkin added, “sub- 
stantial unemployment began in 1957—in 
other words, before the nationwide reces- 
sion. In 1 area the rate has exceeded 6 per- 
cent since 1951; in 17, since 1952; in 8, since 
1953; in 15, since 1954; in 13, since 1955; and 
in 16, since 1956. 

“In addition to these urban distressed 
areas, there are at least 663 counties quali- 
fying for rural redevelopment benefits,” Bar- 
kin said. “They have a population of more 
than 15.5 million and are divided among 20 
States.” 

The persistence of high unemployment in 
distressed labor market areas, despite the 
general economic recovery, underlines the 
importance of the area redevelopment bill, 
S. 722, passed by the Senate and reported 
by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the study noted. 

“Without the assistance of the Federal 
Government as provided in this legislation, 
pockets of chronic unemployment will con- 
tinue to grow in areas which need economic 
redevelopment,” Barkin said, The need for 
prompt and favorable action by the House is 
urgent so that the essential planning can 
get under way.” 
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Fact Sxaeer No. 38 


Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor pres in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical 
region, May 1959 


TABLE I 


Civilian Unem- ployment 


p number of distressed labor Civilian Unem- 
i! ta markets labor force | ployment | as percent 


Region, State, number of distressed labor 
labor force | ployment markets 


(total) (total) (total) (total) of the 
labor force 
Bi 10, 079, 203 | 1. 000, 657 10.8 || United States—Con, 
United States (179) — — — — North Central (4) 
Northeast oe Bay 490, 264 10.9 East North Central (38) 
232. 7 114, 181 9.3 West North Central (7) 
sou G 3, 257, 200 376, 0% 11.5 West (13) 

223 286, 805 10.1 
1.026, 405 119. 405 11.6 
102. 130 9.0 
15, 8.2 


Facr Sunzr No. 38-A 


Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical 
region, May 1959 


TABLE IL 


Civilian Unemploy- | Most recent date of 
Region, State, number of distressed labor markets labor force | Unemploy- | ment as per- start of substan- 
(total) ment (total) | cent ofthe | tial labor surplus 
labor force 
C E E E E a e A eames 10, 079, 293 10.8 
f E A E T EEEN O 4, 489, 950 10.9 
h T EE E O E E EAE A —— 1, 75 9.3 
. f . E RAA ] 400 7.2 
3 217, 200 6.8 
139, 600 7.6 | November 1957, 
77, 600 4, 200 5.4 | July 1957. 
168, 200 2, 900 2.7 
19, 900 1,700 8.5 | August 1057, 
19, 800 1,600 8.1 | July 1957. 
15; $00 1,200 7.5 | March 1955, 
39, 100 2.600 6.6 October 1957, 
e el Rape BRS Ra TSS SR ENE AES EY Fee 21, 600 1, 500 6.9 | July 1959. 
E ETS 26, 900 2,500 9.3 | November 1957. 
NPA a A a I A E AA i SS LN eB, eA 25, 000. 1, 800 7.2 o. 
ff. .. ̃ ͤ ͤ ͤ— —— . ⅛²—;“Ü 39 B- 61, 200 10, 200 16.7 
de eee = 2. 700 6, 400 23.1 | March 1954. 
33, 500 3, 800 11.3 | January 1957. 
z 410, 280 35, 309 8.6 
5 „ 350 20, 703 8:8 
57, 250 4, 637 8.1 Do. 
56, 340 4. 113 7.3 | January 1952. 
52,8! 5, 338 10. 1 e 
68, 910 6,615 9.6 November 1967. 
152, 220 12. 128 8.0 
21, 580 1, 640 7.6 te 75 
900 1, 530 6.4 
14, 370 1,135 7.9 November 1957. 
17, 520 2, 523 14.4 | January 1957. 
37, 150 2, 452 6.6 | November 1957. 
22,350 1, 743 7.8 Do. 
15, 350 1,105 7.2 | January 1958. 
22. 690 2, 568 11.3 
11, 440 J, 404 12.8 Sel tember 1957. 
3, 650 450 12.3 1 
7, 600 654 8.6 N 1957. 
360, 130 40, 160 11.2 
343, 800 38, 900 11.3 | July 1951, 
16, 330 1, 260 7.7 | March 1957. 
15, 760 725 4.6 
15, 760 725 4.6 | January 1958. 
3, 257, 200 11.5 
New Jersey (4) 248, 700 12.7 
Major: Atl 63, 7 15,1 | January 1952. 
Smaller 172, 500 11.5 
48, 600 13.2 | March 1955. 
Long Branch 128, 900 10.8 | February 1955, 
Very small: Wildwood 12, 500 100 16.8 | January 1955. 
New York (12) 993, 800 104, 180 10.5 
Major 665, 400 68, 100 10.2 
April e 1 528, 000 56, 500 10.7 | January 1958. 
ay 1959 137, 400 11, 600 8.4 | November 1957. 
ä 328, 400 36, 080 11.0 
23, 000 3, 100 13.5 | January 1955, 
25, 900 3, 200 12.2 Do. 
21, 200 2, 200 10.4 | February 1957. 
139, DO 3, 200 8.1 | November 1957. 
37,450 2. 850 7.6 ay 1058. 
23, 450 5, 000 21.3 | January 1955. 
42,450 4,400 10,4 | January 1958, 
78, 400 7, 630 9.7 | June 1957. 
{ie ER ERE TR Ss 117,000 1. 700 10,0 | November 1957. 
— 2, 050 2, 800 14.0 | February 1958. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographica} 
region, May 1959—Continued 


TABLE Il—Continued 


Civilian Most recent f 
Region, State, number of distressed labor markets labor force | Unemploy- start of s dato 
(total) ment (total) tial labor surplus 
Northeast (63)—Contin 
Middle Atlantic (35) 
P MADER (19) no A E A A E NN E EEA O SN 2, 014, 700 240, 400 11.9 
M: 1. s bend 1% pr 11.0 s 
11.9 | January 1952, 
99, 600 15, 300 15.4 | January 1957. 
97, 850 13, 400 13.7 | July 1953. 
% % ake | jamay t 
anuary 
138, 400 23, 700 17.1 Do. 
. 103. 300 8.200 7.9 | May 1957. 
PoE See 448, 850 67, 500 15.0 
21, 600 2, 900 13.4 | May 1957. 
e 34, 950 5. 300 15.2 | March 1958. 
35, 600 5, 400 15,2 | November 1952. 
— 22, 400 2, 400 10.7 | November 1957. 
14, 900 1, 700 11,4 | March 1957, 
5 37, 300 6, 100 16.4 | March 1958, 
20, 600 3, 300 11.1 | March 1958, 
. RRA 78, 600 14, 500 18.4 | January 1952, 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda 20, 600 2, 200 10.7 | May 1958. 
Sunbury-Shamokin-M ount C. 63, 400 9, 100 14.4 | November 1952. 
Uniontown-Connellsville__... 45, 600 10, 400 22.8 | March 1958, 
Williamsport... .---.---.--- z 44, 300 4, 200 9.4 | March 1957. 
_——————————— Fees 
2, 343, 223 10.1 
1, 026, 405 11.6 
70, 600 11.9 
56, 600 12.2 
39, 750 14.0 | January 1982. 
16, 850 1,375 8.2 | November 1957. 
23, 000 2, 550 11.1 
July 1957. 10, 500 800 7.6 | July 1957. 
December 12, 500 1, 750 14.0 | January 1958, 
— 293, 660 25, 350 8.6 
8 99, 565 7, 100 7.1 
51, 450 3, 900 7.6 | January 1956, 
edant 48, 115 3, 200 6,7 | January 1957, 
2 194, 095 18, 250 9.4 
33, 450 3, 480 10.4 | March 1956, 
sine oor 21, 400 2,400 11.2 | April 1957, 
— EA 22, 650 1, 910 8.4 | June 1956. 
14, 735 2, 595 17.6 1957. 
8 42, 845 2.945 6.9 | April 1957. 
16, 615 1,315 7.9 vember 1956, 
Shelby-Kings Mountain 25, 500 2, 405 9.4 | March 1988. 
Waynesville. 16, 900 1, 200 7.1 | March 1954, 
Virginia D). Be eto RS EE AE SER ha CE A 2 STEEN EA LES 78, 975 6, 350 8.0 
maller: 
Big Stone GapA ppajáchia — Mare 20. 200 2. 700 13.4 | April 1955. 
e ee LR ae REE 2 Ree De 2 RE Or onan 14, 800 1, 050 7.1 arch 1957, 
last RERE 43, 975 2, 600 5.9 | January 1956, 
d oe Set I 574, 170 78, 230 13.6 
CLR SRE Se 348, 500 12. 350 12.2 
harleston. 114, 550 13, 100 11.4 | March 1954, 
Huntington-Ashland-W. Va.-Ky. TT do... 92, 500 12, 300 13,3 | March 1957, 
Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, Ohio 7j 5 S = 288 re November 1957. 
23, 6, 500 27.6 | March 1953, 
23, 110 4, 220 18.3 | June 1957. 
32, 100 3, 250 10,1 | April 1957. 
— 25, 050 3,110 12.4 ovember 1952. 
21,480 3, 980 18.5 | March 1954. 
Morganto 19, 580 3,000 15. 3 1958. 
Point 3 is yaoa S 1 a 2700 i 5 1952. 
Ronceverte- ur E AES gs RE SS ies ae eds eal 998 „ z 
3 5 HEN 5 ãä[5 8 22, 600 020 22,2 | February 1954. 
ae rr. sncosdsennensaseaaes 1.131, 296 9.0 
(((( c SSL | ee 168, 800 14, 145 84 
17, 040 1,025 5.7 | July 1957. 
Leaks 34, 085 2, 520 7.4 | June 1957. 
45, 535 4,775 10. 5 Do. 
33, 640 2, 365 7.0 | February 1957. 
16, 850 1, 450 8.6 | November 1952 
à gm) gm] agg | meee 
K eee , 
ente: Louisville, Ky.-Ind. 300, 100 21, 400 7.1 | November 1957. 
r 265, 700 39, 450 14.8 
26, 050 3, 050 11.7 | July 1953. 
19, 500 2, 600 13.3 Do. 
28, 100 2,700 9.6 | October 1957, 
25, 800 3, 400 13.2 | September 1953. 
27,600 5. 850 21.2 | July 1953. 
20, 350 4,050 19.9 | August 1954. 
October 27,750 2, 860 10.3 fe 1 
November 1958. 43,150 5, 850 13.6 ay 1957. 
March 1959. 23, 250 3, 600 15.5 | July 1953, 
24, 150 5, 500 22.8 
25, 746 2, 235 8.7 
25, 746 2, 235 8.7 
370, 950 24, 900 6.7 
255, 000 17, 250 6.8 
— 2115, 000 7, 850 6.8 | January 1957, 
. 1140, 000 9, 400 6.7 | January 1 
pril 1959 1 = z 9 8 2 September 1957. 
ristol-Johnson Ci April 1059. , d 
La Follette-Jellico- . ˙ owe A ———— October 1988. 16, 350 2,250 13.8 | January 1954. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ent, unem ment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical 
en r ne region, May 1959—Continued ‘ 


TABLE I—Continued 


ones s z 8 Most n of 
egion, number of distressed labor markets r force Jnemploy- | ment as per- | start of substan- 
a Pears (total) ment (total) | cent of the | tial labor surplus 
bor force 
South (58)—Continued 4 
West South Central (7) 15, 270 8.2 
1 2, 600 8.9 
2, 600 8.9 | October 1957. 
3. 500 8.0 
— T... ̃᷑¾ -.. ̃˙¼[ E eo iA February 1039. 14. 225 950 6,7 | November 1957. 
oa 12, 650 950 7.5 | August 1954. 
„050 1, 600 9.4 | February 1958. 
———— — — ͤ — 4 112, 422 9,170 8.2 
2 154, 000 4,250 7.8 | November 1957. 
422 2. 220 9. 9 | January 1958. 
1 36, 000 2, 700 7.4 January 1054. 
orth 3 2,907, 420 325, 560 11.2 
Nast Nec Central (38 2, 764, 570 309, 500 11.2 
2 253, 325 $2, 925 13.0 
F S SRS SS 5 230, 600 30, 800 13.4 
15, 050 1,025 6.8 | August 1 
22, 500 2,700 12.0 | March 1957, 
25, 800 2,475 9.8 | January 1955. 
69, 500 15, 600 22.4 | January 1952, 
cago 27, 475 1,775 6.5 | January 1957. 
24, 375 2, 700 11.1 | March 1954. 
20, 650 2, 050 9.9 | Fe 1955. 
—— 25, 250 2. 475 9.8 A 
. 22, 725 2, 125 9.4 
a November 11.425 1, 100 9.6 | January 1955, 
July 1988. 11, 300 1,025 91) A 1 
SPAS 254, 490 22, 900 9.0 
ee 124, 900 9, 700 7.8 
A Pith 1059 80, 800 5, 600 6.9 | September 1957. 
March 1959. 44,100 4, 100 9.3 | January 1952. 
. 120, 590 13. 200 10.2 
oo a ie March 1959. 22, 370 2, 110 9.4 | September 1957. 
January 1959.. 35, 160 3, 840 10.9 | March 1954 
. March 1959. 41. 700 3. 900 9.4 | January 1956, 
New Castle. October 1088. 15, 230 2,030 13.3 | April 1958. 
Vincennes. February 1989. 15, 130 1,320 8.7 | January 1952. 
Mich (14). 2, 034, 350 233, 400 11.5 ‘ 
ajor._.. 1, 789, 300 208, 700 11.7 
Detroi 1, 454, 000 175, 000 12.0 | March 1956, 
140, 200 18, 000 12.8 | April 1957. 
138, 500 11, 100 8.0 | February 1957. 
56, 600 4,600 8.1 | July 1 
Smaller 245, 050 24, 700 10.1 
27, 700 3. 100 11.2 | July 1957. 
Bay City. 33, 000 3, 700 11.2 | September 1956. 
14, 900 2,000 13.4 | January 1956, 
15, 600 2, 400 15.4 | April 1954. 
ackson April 1959. 46, 800 3, 200 6.8 | September 1957, 
Marquette February 1959. 16, 500 2, 500 15.2 | January 1956, 
ohr November 1088. 23, 100 2. 100 9.1 1956. 
Owosso... 17, 100 1, 000 5.8 | September 1957, 
Port Huron. 34, 000 3,700 10.9 | January 1956, 
Sturgis. 16, 350 1,000 6.1 | January 1958, 
„er er A S ER O S. 175, 300 16, 200 9.2 
20, 900 2, 200 10.5 | March 1958. 
17, 200 1, 500 8.7 | November 1957. 
30, 600 2, 100 6.9 | September 1957. 
61, 700 5, 100 8.3 | May 1957. 
44, 900 5, 300 11.4 | Fe 1957. 
47, 105 4,075 8.7 
17, 520 1. 105 8.0 | November 1957. 
585 2,670 9.0 | January 1958, 
16, 060 11.2 
50, 455 5, 550 11.0 
r A ET oe Dees November 1958_.._ 28, 030 2, 250 8.0 | January 1956, 
gS Se RR ea ARIE March 1959. 22, 425 3, 300 10,4 | March 1954, 
Missouri (5) 92, 395 10, 510 11.3 
35 gat) i e 
33, 600 3, 100 9.2 November 1957. 
27, 920 3, 960 14.2 
February 1959, 11, 450 1, 560 13.6 | June 1957. 
Sedalia... January 1959.. 13, 670 1, 850 13.5 | April 1958, 
Versailles November 1958.. 2, 800 550 19.6 | October 1953, 
38, 028 11.2 
4.278 12.2 
4,275 12,2 
2, 400 12.5 | September 1957. 
1,875 11.7 | November 1957, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment, unemployment, and unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed labor markets in the United States, by geographical 
4 


region, May 1959—Continued 
TABLE Il—Continued 


Region, State, number of distressed labor markets 


Date 


Unemploy- | Most recent date of 
Unemploy- | ment as per-| start of substan- 
ment (total) | cent ofthe | tial labor surplus 
labor force 
303, 540 33, 753 11.1 
263, 380 26, 320 10.0 
95, 600 6, 800 7.1 | November 1957. 
167, 780 19, 520 11.6 
26, 300 3, 080 11,7 | February 1957. 
20, 020 3,080 15.4 | January 1958. 
26, 610 2. 970 11.2 Do. 
42, 220 5, 040 11.9 Do, 
38, 080 3. 920 10.3 | February 1957. 
14, 550 1,430 9.8 Do. 
40, 160 7, 433 18.5 
12, 560 2, 513 20.0 | January 1958, 
6, 050 S48 14.0 | March 1958, 
11, 750 2, 050 17.4 Do. 
9, 800 2, 022 20.6 Do. 


1 Estimated, 
Source: State employment security agencies, 


WISCONSIN ECONOMICS PROFES- 
SOR PROPOSES AMENDMENTS TO 
S. 1120 TO AVOID $15 BILLION 
GIVEAWAY TO THE BANKS AND 
THUS MAKE IT UNNECESSARY 
TO INCREASE TAXES BY ONE- 
HALF BILLION DOLLARS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Arthur P. Becker has written me point- 
ing out what he calls three very strong 
weaknesses in the American Bankers 
Association bill, S. 1120, which the 
House will vote on next Tuesday. Dr. 
Becker is a highly respected authority in 
the field of money and banking and a 
distinguished educator. He is chair- 
man of the Economics Department of 
the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee. 

Dr. Becker reaches an interesting con- 
clusion with reference to the feature of 
the bill which would give away $15 bil- 
lion of Government-owned bonds and 
other interest-bearing obligations to the 
private banks. It is his view that since 
Congress will be passing this bill, if it 
does pass it, it will be Congress that is 
creating the money which pays for this 
$15 billion of securities, which will, as 
he says, “in reality be given free to the 
banks.” 

In addition, Dr. Becker adds a point 
which we all know, which is that ap- 
proximately one-half billion dollars a 
year in interest charges on these securi- 
ties which is now being paid back into 
the Federal Treasury will, under this 
pill, go into bank profits. He says this 
will make it necessary for Congress to 
increase taxes by one-half billion dollars 
annually. 
ow TO COMPENSATE FOR BONUS TO NEW YORK 

AND CHICAGO BANKS 

Dr. Becker proposes three amend- 

ments to S. 1120 to correct the three 


weaknesses he points out. One of these 
is that Congress require the Federal Re- 
serve Board to increase reserve require- 
ments for the country banks by 3 per- 
centage points and increase reserve re- 
quirements for the Reserve city banks 
by 2 percentage points, above the pres- 
ent requirements for these two classes of 
banks. Raising reserve requirements for 
the country banks and the Reserve city 
banks by these amounts would compen- 
sate for the special bonus contained in 
the bill for the New York and Chicago 
banks and for so-called vault-cash pro- 
vision. 

I will insert Dr. Becker’s letter in the 
Recorp for the benefit of those Members 
who would like to consider his other sug- 
gested amendments. Dr. Becker has 
concluded by saying that unless the 
present weaknesses of the bill can be 
corrected by amendments, he is con- 
vinced “that the interest of the Nation 
would require that the bill be defeated.” 

My only observation about correcting 
these weaknesses is that, while I fully 
agree that they should be corrected, cor- 
recting them would defeat the purpose 
of the bill and make it pointless to pass 
the bill. So while the professor is 
doubtless 100 percent correct in his 
analysis of the bill and its practical 
effects, I suspect he may not be expert in 
the practical polities of bankers’ legisla- 
tion. 

I will insert Dr. Beeker's letter at this 
point, then I want to speak briefly on the 
question why the newspapers have not 
informed the American people about this 
legislation: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, June 22, 1959. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: On May 13, 

1959, the U.S. Senate passed S. 1120 with only 


eight Members of the Senate present and 
voting. The bill, as reported to the House, 
makes three changes in the law relating to 
the reserves that Federal Reserve member 
banks must maintain against their demand 
deposits. After studying the bill carefully, I 
find that there are at least three very strong 
weaknesses of the proposed changes: 

1. It places no restriction on the portion 
of legal reserves in the form of vault cash. 
While it is unlikely, a member bank can 
withdraw all of its deposits with its Federal 
Reserve bank. This raises serious questions 
of control or policing of reserves as well as po- 
tential problems of liquidity. 

2. It would dilute still further the inade- 
quate control over the supply of money 
(potential) by the Government as compared 
with the private commercial banks. Banks 
even now have the potential to increase the 
supply of money by many billions, and it is 
not necessary to give them still more 
leverage. 

3. In order to prevent the bill from creat- 
ing a considerable money inflation ($15 bil- 
lion worth) it will be necessary for the Fed 
to sell $15 billion worth of U.S. obligations. 
Since the $15 billion in money will be created 
by Congress in passing the bill and changing 
reserve requirements, these U.S. obligations 
will in reality be given free to the banks. 
Further, it means that the $500 million in 
interest which now is turned over by the Fed 
to the Treasury will be received and kept by 
the banks, thus making it necessary to in- 
crease taxes by $500 million annually. 

In order to overcome the above objections 
and problems which would arise out of S. 
1120 if it were passed as is” by the House, I 
would recommend the following amend- 
ments by the House of Representatives: 

1. If vault cash is to be counted as legal 
reserves, its use should be limited to the 
present average of vault cash to net demand 
deposits which is 3 percent for country banks 
and 2 percent for Reserve city banks. 

2. In order that the Fed (i.e., U.S. Govern- 
ment) will retain the same potential control 
over the money supply of the United States 
as it now has it will be necessary for the 
statutory minimums and maximums to be 
as follows: 


3+2=1.5 points. 
6+-2=3.0 points. 
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3. In order that the bill will not be infla- 
tionary, and to avoid the need of the Fed 
to sell $15 billions in U.S. obligations and 
raising taxes by $.5 billion, the Fed should 
be directed to increase present reserve re- 
quirements, when the bill becomes effective, 
in the amount of 3 percentage points for 
country banks and 2 percentage points for 
Reserve city banks. It might also be de- 
sirable to prohibit the Fed in reducing legal 
reserve requirements if such action must be 
offset by the Fed selling U.S. obligations or 
other assets to the public or commercial 
banks. 

I hope that you will make every effort to 
eliminate the objections to the bill. If the 
bill cannot be amended to eliminate these 
objections, either in the way I have suggested 
or perhaps some other effective way, I am 
convinced that the interests of the nation 
would require that the bill be defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR P. BECKER, 
Chairman, Department of Economics. 
WHY THE NEWSPAPER SILENCE ON THE BOND 
GIVEAWAY BILL? 


Several Members of the House have 
been discussing this bond giveaway bill 
for some weeks now, and making refer- 
ence to it in their newsletters home. In 
the past few weeks I have received sev- 
eral hundred letters from people in all 
parts of the country asking such ques- 
tions as “Why don’t the newspapers print 
anything about this legislation?” or 
“How do the New York bankers manage 
to keep this thing out of the newspapers 
and off the airwaves?” and so on. Fur- 
thermore, several of the Members have 
told me that they have reported on this 
bill in their newsletters to their constitu- 
ents, and that the volume of letters they 
have received in reply has been terrific, 
with many letters asking the same ques- 
tion—What is wrong with the news- 
papers? For example, this afternoon I 
received a short letter from the publisher 
and editor of the Liberty Free Press in 
California which expresses a belief held 
by many people that the newspapers re- 
fuse to print as a matter of policy any- 
thing that would be offensive to the 
bankers. This is from a publication 
which specializes in matters of “money, 
banks, and taxes,” and reads as follows: 

LIBERTY FREE Press, 


Oakland, Calif., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. WRIGHT Patman, 
Representative from Texas, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
“Federal Reserve Audit Shocking” (Oakland 
Tribune heading for Associated Press arti- 
cle on Monday evening, June 22, 1959). 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Attached 
clipping from “Ex-Senator” Bill Knowland’s 
Oakland Tribune in today’s issue. 

Congratulations to you. How in the world 
the Associated Press ever gave your disclo- 
sures this cross-country publicity is beyond 
my comprehension. 

Now bring forth the fact about the great 
giveaway bond deal of $15 billion (but I do 
not believe any paper in the country would 
print that). 

Sincerely, 
LESTER O. WISLER, 
Publisher and Editor. 


The truth is, I suspect, most of the 
newspapers have simply overlooked the 
bond giveaway bill. All of them have 
not overlooked it, of course, because 
there are a few, such as the New York 
Times, which I have written about the 
bill; and the refusal of these papers to 
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report on the bill cannot be blamed on 
ignorance. But on the whole I think 
the papers have just overlooked it, or 
they have not regarded the matter as 
something that would be of particular 
interest to their readers. One of the 
reasons I think this is so, is that on 
Monday I released a report on the “high 
living” of the officers and employees of 
the Federal Reserve System and gave 
some examples of their wasteful and 
extravagant use of public funds for per- 
sonal and other improper purposes. The 
wire services, both AP and the UPI, sent 
out news reports on that, and the story 
was carried in papers all over the coun- 
try. It was carried even in several pa- 
pers which have reputations for screen- 
ing the news with exceptional vigilance 
with reference to big banker matters and 
all other matters tending to challenge 
their “solid Republican” standards of 
what is fit to print. Certainly, then, it 
would hardly be reasonable to assume 
that the newspapers have been silent 
on the bank giveaway bill merely be- 
cause of banker influence. At least I do 
not myself believe that the ABA’s influ- 
ence is quite that strong. 


THE WHEAT BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that one of the most serious prob- 
lems of American agriculture today is 
the mounting surplus of wheat. We 
have sent a bill to the President which 
calls for a reduction of 25 percent in 
wheat acreage at a saving of some $500 
million to the taxpayers during 1960 and 
1961. 

For some time the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been contending that if 
farmers were given a chance to express 
their own preferences, they would choose 
low price supports with uncontrolled 
production. If the President will sign 
the bill now on his desk, the farmers 
will be given an opportunity to go to the 
polls and make a clear-cut choice be- 
tween low price supports with unlimited 
production, or 90 percent of parity price 
supports with marketing quotas. If as 
many as one-third of the wheat farmers 
of the Nation vote in favor of low price 
supports and uncontrolled production, 
and turn down the other alternative 
they can have what Mr. Benson says 
they wish. On the other hand, if they 
approve of the allotments provided for 
in this bill at 90 percent of parity, we 
will have reduced surplus wheat produc- 
tion by nearly 300 million bushels for 
each of the years 1960 and 1961 and 
saved the taxpayers $500 million. It is 
unthinkable to me that the administra- 
tion would veto such a logical proposal. 
If the President does veto the wheat 
bill, his action can only be interpreted 
as another indication of Secretary Ben- 
son’s stubborn resistance to hard eco- 
nomic facts. 


June 24 


THE WHEAT BILL 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to point out 
that there is a decided difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the wheat bill to which 
the previous speaker referred will save 
or cost money. It is the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and mine that 
if this bill is enacted into law, it will 
cost the taxpayers of this country and 
the housewives a great deal more money 
than the present program. Further- 
more, the bill provides for a return to 
the principle of 90 percent of parity 
guaranteed price supports. Certainly it 
has been demonstrated that price sup- 
ports at that level simply are not real- 
istic and have not worked, It is as 
simple as that. 

Farmers know that a 25-percent re- 
duction of wheat acreage will not mean 
a 25-percent reduction in the total wheat 
supply. Poorer acres will be taken out 
of production; the remaining acreage 
will be better farmed; and the cut- 
down in production will be materially 
less than 25 percent. 


THE WHEAT BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
question of differences of opinion, there 
cannot be any difference of opinion 
about the fact that the bill that we sent 
to the White House will take 14 million 
acres of production. The bill we sent to 
the White House will prevent overplant- 
ing which has added about 22,500,000 
bushels per year. The bill we sent to 
the White House will eliminate the prac- 
tice of adding 100,000 new 15-acre farms 
each year to contribute to the produc- 
tion of wheat in this country. On these 
matters there is no doubt. All of these 
things will lower the production of 
wheat. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gente- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Is it not 
also true that the bill sent to the White 
House proposes to return to the princi- 
ple of 90 percent price support guar- 
antee? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We sent a bill down to the White 
House that will preserve the income of 
farmer and cut down on the production 
of wheat. These were the purposes of 
the bill. These things the bill will do. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extendmy 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
interesting that the recent wheat bill 
that is supposed to have the marvelous 
effect of increasing parity and decreas- 
ing acreage and production also disen- 
franchises and prevents from voting 
many thousands of small wheatgrowers 
in the State of Pennsylvania and every- 
where else in the country. I am satisfied 
that if the wheat bill really gave the 
right to vote to all of the wheat farmers 
of Pennsylvania and in the United 
States you would have an overwhelming 
number of the small wheatgrowers, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the 
United States vote against it, and you 
would have a majority of all of the 
wheatgrowers of the country vote against 
this unfair agricultural bill. 


INSERTIONS IN THE APPENDIX OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MOELLER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to join with my colleagues, the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Teague] and Missouri [Mr. JONES] 
in commenting on the ridiculous prac- 
tices we have all observed with respect 
to insertions in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In particular, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones] on his scholarly 
presentation in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for June 11, at which time he intro- 
duced his bill, H.R. 7676, to limit the 
peer practice to some reasonable ex- 

n 

In no wise do I wish to cast any reflec- 
tion upon any individual Member of this 
House, nor do I wish to inhibit them in 
any way in the free expression of their 
opinions through either the written or 
the spoken word. However, there is a 
time and a place for everything, and it 
takes no more than a casual reading of 
the Recorp to ascertain that we are 
grossly abusing the public trust in many 
respects in our misuse of the privilege of 
making insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. We, as good stewards of the 
taxpayer’s dollar, should pay serious at- 
tention to the need to curb reckless ex- 
travagance in the Government’s printing 
bill, just as we attempt to curb similar 
extravagances in the executive agencies 
when they come to our attention. 

We all know that much of this ma- 
terial which appears in extensions of 
remarks, either in the body of the REC- 
oRD, or in the Appendix, is of such na- 
ture that it seems designed to serve per- 
sonal political advantages rather than 
the public good. Whether it is intended 
to benefit the individual who makes the 
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insertion, or another who may be ex- 
pected to reciprocate at some later date 
makes no essential difference. The use 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for per- 
sonal political gain is, it seems to me, 
not in accord with the purposes to which 
the Recorp should be limited. 

Further, many of the insertions which 
do not fit into this category are of a 
more or less frivolous or useless nature. 
There may be more to some of it than 
what meets the eye, but even in the few 
short months that I have been a regular 
reader of the Recorp, my eyes have come 
upon lines of little consequence and of 
doubtful propriety for a CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. At times I wish that it were 
possible or practical to operate the REC- 
oRD on the same basis as a commercial 
magazine or a newspaper; that is, to 
have a board of editors or some other 
form of review to assess the content 
matter of what is presented for printing 
to pass on its usefulness and the purpose 
it might serve. I realize, however, the 
practical difficulties of such procedures 
and the difficulty of setting standards 
and living up to such standards. It 
seems, therefore, that a system of lim- 
itations such as those proposed in H.R. 
7676 or H.R. 7687, as introduced by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE] 
as of this moment presents the best pos- 
sibility for a practical application of 
money saving procedures. 

As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES] pointed out on June 11, for the 
first 5 months of this year the cost of 
printing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has 
already amounted to $1,142,655, an in- 
crease of $128,945 over the similar period 
in the 1st session of the 85th Congress. 
Since the amount of matter inserted 
continues to increase steadily, we will 
soon be faced with a situation where we 
are putting out a daily publication the 
size of a Sears-Roebuck catalog unless 
we take action to force a little self-con- 
trol upon our Members. 

Furthermore, with respect to cost, the 
figure I have just mentioned does not, 
of course, tell the whole story. For every 
insertion in the REecorp copies are pre- 
sumably mailed out under the frank to 
interested parties, or to persons whom 
we Members, sometimes stretching a 
point, assume to be interested parties. 
This adds to the cost of postal opera- 
tions. In many cases reprints are or- 
dered in the thousands for distribution 
through the mails. They bear the im- 
print “Not printed at Government ex- 
pense,” and this is true. However, as 
we know, much of this material is mailed 
out under the frank and in manila en- 
velopes not charged to the Member's sta- 
tionery account but for which the tax- 
payer foots the bill. There are none of 
us who have not read accounts of in- 
stances of such mass mailings of propa- 
ganda inserted in the REcorp, reprinted, 
and then mailed out to the propaganda 
organization’s mailing list of thousands, 
and all under the congressional frank. 

I submit that these junk insertions 
have less justification than the so-called 
junk mail about which many of us bit- 
terly complain. I realize that for many 
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of us there is a feeling of obligation to 
constituents who may request it, that 
we insert material of which we do not 
personally think much in the RECORD. 
A limitation, then, could be a protection 
for the individual Member subjected to 
pressure to submit to such requests, as 
well as a means of saving tax dollars. 

I have examined the bills which I have 
mentioned previously and I believe that 
they present a proper approach. I be- 
lieve, however, that the restrictions they 
impose may be a little too stringent to 
have a reasonable chance for approval, 
particularly as they apply to insertions 
having to do with legislative matters 
when such matters are not at that time 
the subject of debate in either the House 
or the other body. For that reason, I 
have today introduced a similar bill, but 
have modified it to the extent that I 
believe it to be a reasonable, prudent, 
and acceptable first step in attempting 
to bring a situation which is fast get- 
ting out of hand under control. It is 
obvious that the control measures in- 
stituted by the Joint Committee on 
Printing had only a temporary effect, 
through no fault of the committee. 
What is needed is more drastic action 
by the full membership of the Congress 
to police its printing policies. My bill, 
and those introduced by my colleagues, 
should be given prompt attention by the 
Committee on House Administration to 
which they have been referred. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, over the years, continuously 
and without ceasing certain statements 
are made impugning and questioning the 
operation of MATS and the reasons for 
its existence. These statements are mis- 
leading, unfair, incorrect and strike at 
the security of his country and the ca- 
pability of the Military Air Transport 
Service to fulfill its mission in imple- 
menting the striking power of SAC. 
Very recently, a statement was made on 
the floor of this House which needs to 
be answered and which the taxpayer has 
a right to have answered. Disaster may 
result to our armed services during an 
emergency if adequate and timely mili- 
tary air transportation is not available. 
To be sure, those of you who are present 
this afternoon. remember the Beirut op- 
eration last summer, the Berlin airlift, 
and the Taiwan operation, not counting 
other emergencies both military and acts 
of God. 

In this day of the missile and of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, America 
does not possess the luxury to build on 
the skeletons of the past. Whatever we 
possess by way of offense or defense, 
must be in being, on hand, and not on 
order. 

I know whereof I speak. As a part of 
my statement today, I inelude for the 
record a report I made on the MATS 
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scarcely a year ago. This report answers 
many of the equivocal statements being 
said to many of the unsuspecting Mem- 
bers of the Congress by the beneficiaries 
of the MATS program, the small busi- 
ness law, and the charity of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is high time that 
somebody come to the defense of MATS. 
It is high time that the facts be known 
and it is high time that the very people 
who are living off MATS’ business be ex- 
posed for undermining the morale of 
MATS and threatening the security of 
this Nation. 

I call upon the Defense Department to 
come to the aid of the reason for MATS’ 
existence. I call upon the Department of 
the Air Force to take official notice of 
these insidious attacks on the MATS. As 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Iam familiar with recent state- 
ments comparing MATS with Military 
Sea Transport Service, MSTS. Recently 
it was said that the country needs more 
airlift. Im response to this, I readily 
admit that certain hypothetical situa- 
tions, such as limited war conducted 
simultaneously in several geographical 
areas, could demand more airlift than is 
presently available. However, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff determine airlift require- 
ments, in consonance with national 
strategy. In addition, the economy of 
the Nation necessarily affects the magni- 
tude of the calculated risk which must be 
assumed by the Nation in this regard. 

Second. It has been said that although 
we have developed STRAC, the Strategic 
Army Corps of four divisions, it would 
take some 17 days to airlift even the 
spearhead of one of these divisions, such 
as the 101st Airborne Division, to a 
trouble spot abroad such as the Middle 
East. I stated that evaluation of a plan 
which contemplates the air movement of 
a division spearhead force to troubled 
areas reveals that it would take substan- 
tially less than 17 days. 

Third. It has been stated that most 
of the airlift would not be available for 
limited war anyway since it would be 
earmarked for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and that therefore, “It will be 
necessary to create additional airlift ca- 
pacity.” This statement is not correct. 
The USAF does reserve a portion of air- 
lift capability for immediate deployment 
of SAC. However, the USAF simulta- 
neously provides airlift for the require- 
ments of an emergency situation. This 
ability was clearly demonstrated in the 
Lebanon and Formosa crises of last 
year. 

Fourth. We have a sound and his- 
toric example in the civilian merchant 
marine which has been the backbone of 
sealift in every war in which this coun- 
try has participated. The facts are, a 
review of the capability of the merchant 
marine to respond to World Wars I and 
II leads to conclusions quite different. 
In neither war had private industry pro- 
vided shipping in the amount required. 
After each war the merchant marine 
suffered a decline, as provide by the fol- 
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lowing figures from Lloyd’s Register 
Book: 
Gross tons launched 


[In thousands, ships over 100 tons] 


12086... E A 107 
0 ed Ss ba EUA A 178 
91. k 157 
1210 ͤ'uͤÜͤB 228 383 
by AS ee. ß Sere 821 
“ Se ne ee 2, 602 
1910. —T—T——o 3, 580 
TTT... 8 2, 349 
1229. 79 
CCC A———— a E 214 
9 AE E 32 


It may be noted that delivery of most 
of these hastily constructed ferro-con- 
crete ships did not occur until after the 
war was over. Lloyd's reports further 
that total gross tonnage available as a 
result of the building program was: 

{In thousands of gross tons] 


c x 4, 330 
1920... 14, 574 
ITT a 12, 223 


In 1939, only 13 percent of the mer- 
chant marine ships were under 15 years 
of age. 

The same trend existed during World 
War II, as reported by the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, 

Tonnages, in ships of 1,000 gross tons 
and over, excluding special types and 
those owned by the military forces were 
on hand as follows: 


Bent. 15 1880s ooh eee nena 8, 125 
June 30, 888. 38, 587 
Wos ee 0 —rͤ eS 30, 901 
Wine ken can eene 26, 689 
E ee 25, 997 


0 TTT 25, 793 


Of the 1951 merchant fleet, represented 
by 3,500 ships, only 1,400 of these ships 
were active, with 2,100 in reserve fleets. 

By June 1948, over 1,000 U.S. vessels 
had been sold to other nations. 

By 1951, U.S. shipbuilding had dropped 
to seventh place, contributing only 5.1 
percent of the world’s new construction. 
The postwar building pattern within U.S. 
wards has been as follows: 

Number of ships and tonnage (deadweight) 


1046: 460 oa „„4„„„%9w7 4, 000, 000 
1947: 5. ——2 518, 000 
1948: 8998988 —ůũẽ:hʒ n 269, 000 
22 18. —. ——..—.. 390, 000 
4980: 0 ³· 1, 065, 000 


2 All tankers, but only four registered un- 
der the U.S. flag. 


From the foregoing, it is apparent the 
shipbuilding industry and the merchant 
marine, although heavily subsidized, has 
not developed a sufficiently large and 
modern fleet to meet the requirements 
of war. The effect of international com- 
petition is alarmingly illustrated in the 
decrease in new construction. The de- 
cline of an operating fleet is further evi- 
denced in the decrease of contractor op- 
erated ships. From a peak of 1,500 Gov- 
ernment-owned ships on charter in 1947, 
the number had dropped to about 200 by 
January 1950. 

The Merchant Marine Act came into 
existence in 1936 to enable the shipping 
industry to survive foreign competition 
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through the payment of subsidies. A 10- 
year program was established at that 
time by the Maritime Commission to 
build 50 ships a year. This Government- 
sponsored program was overtaken by 
events. One hundred and eighty-five 
ships were built from 1939 to 1941; 5,592 
from 1942 through 1945. 

Fifth. The Navy has never felt it nec- 
essary to build up a merchant marine of 
its own to compete directly with the 
civilian merchant marine in time of 
peace so as to have its own merchant 
marine in war, it has been alleged. The 
fact is the very existence of MSTS 
proves that the Navy—and the Army, 
too—never relied completely on the 
merchant marine. MSTS is composed 
of transports formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the two services. 

Sixth. The question has been asked, is 
there any reason to suppose that the 
civilian crews and managements of the 
U.S. commercial airlines are any bit less 
courageous or less patriotic than the 
civilian sailors and management of the 
U.S. merchant marine? The truth is 
the response of the merchant mariners 
in the recall of those ashore, and in the 
training of the thousands of apprentice 
seamen to man this war-built fleet was 
indeed magnificent. Their actions 
throughout the war fully justified the 
praise that has been heaped upon them. 

The Military Air Transport Service 
counts on a similar response from the 
employees of the Nation’s civil airlines. 
As proof of this confidence, the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet is counted on to pro- 
vide over one-third of the wartime air- 
lift. War, limited or total, in this day 
and age, however, cannot await the 
training of crews, and the building of an 
air fleet. It will be fought with the 
force in being. 

Seventh. Again, it has been asked how 
best can the national airlift be tripled? 
It can best be done by a triple expansion 
of our civil airlift. This way is most in 
keeping with our free enterprise tradi- 
tions; it is the cheapest, and it has a 
long history of success. I assert that the 
converse is true. The tremendous 
growth of the U.S. commercial air car- 
riers since World War II can be attrib- 
uted to the initiative and perseverance 
of private enterprise. Operating war- 
surplus, prewar designed transports in 
1945, the industry has developed and is 
operating over 1,000 modern four-engine 
aircraft and innumerable twin-engine 
aircraft throughout the country and the 
world, made possible by the creation of 
new civil markets. 

The Air Force has endeavored to en- 
courage this growth by refusing to char- 
ter any significant number of aircraft to 
commercial operators. Instead, MATS 
has contracted only to those airline op- 
erators who had invested in equipment. 
The increased use of modern pressurized 
equipment has not only provided a rea- 
sonably comfortable ride for its pas- 
sengers, but has discouraged the use of 
obsolescent civil air fleets. 

The absence of venture capital for 
investment in the rather stable ocean 
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transport business has been a factor re- 
quiring different policies for the opera- 
tion of the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice.. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
has been expanded by a Commerce-De- 
fense agreement to limit the size of the 
MSTS fleet—‘to carry out logistic needs 
of the military departments which can- 
not be met by commercial interests.” Of 
the MSTS owned fleet, nearly one-half 
of its ships are leased by contractors who 
do not possess commercial vessels, but 
who bid for the MSTS traffic. 

Eighth. The question has again been 
asked why should not MATS imitate 
MSTS and book 70 percent of its traffic 
on civil carriers? The answer is based 
on MATS present requirements the 70 
percent increase would substantially in- 
crease the cost to the taxpayer. Since 
MATS must continue to train in order 
to maintain D-day readiness the added 
cost of flying the major portion of its 
fleet empty while procuring commercial 
airlift to the extent of 70 percent would 
increase the cost of airlift transporta- 
tion of the Department of Defense by 
over $500 million. 

Ninth. It has been said that the more 
transport planes that can be built up 
by the civil industry, the fewer that will 
have to be purchased and operated en- 
tirely at the taxpayers’ expense. Every- 
one knows that transport planes pur- 
chased solely to satisfy military require- 
ments will be operated by the military 
or civil authority. 

Tenth. These MATS haters always 
get around to the Hoover Commission. 
As a matter of fact, the Hoover Com- 
mission is used as an excuse to destroy 
the military generally. The Hoover 
Commission has been used to practically 
skeletonize the naval shipyards of this 
country. It has been used for every- 
thing except running for Congress. It 
has just about outlived its usefulness 
and should be replaced. It has been 
stated that the bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission unanimously recommended that 
only after commercial carriers have 
been utilized to the maximum practica- 
ble extent, should transportation on 
service carriers be authorized. 

This is a sound principle and who can 
really argue against it? 

The primary point in question is 
whether or not military or civil capacity 
should have first consideration in 
assessment of our national air transport 
capability for defense. Military con- 
sideration dictates the size and composi- 
tion of the military air transport force. 
Further, our military strategists place 
heavy reliance on augmentation of our 
military force with civil capability 
through the Civil Reserve Air Fleet pro- 
gram. In this regard, the Special Sub- 
committee No. 4 of the Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representa- 
tives, over which I had the honor to be 
chairman in the 85th Congress, stated 
in its second session report that: 

The committee has heard it said that com- 
mercial aircraft could perform the military 
missions of MATS. In the committee’s view 
it could as logically be said that bomb bays 
could be installed in commercial aircraft for 
delivery of weapons to the target, or com- 
mercial trucks be equipped as missile-launch- 
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ing equipment. It is also pointed out that 
the military strategic transports will have 
post-D-day operations that because of the 
size and sensitivity of the material trans- 
ported could not under any circumstances be 
assigned to, or even accommodated by, com- 
mercial aircraft, even if operated by military 
personnel. The committee feels that the im- 
portance of the transport mission calls for a 
continued peacetime operation of the MATS 
system at least at its current level of activity 
to insure its D-day readiness. 


After establishing and recognizing the 
requirement for a Military Air Transport 
force we then must consider the utiliza- 
tion that is made of the transport capac- 
ity that this force generates in peacetime 
as a result of the training program and 
the requirement to attain a reasonable 
operational tempo consistent with the 
current. force-in-being concept of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. With reference to 
this aspect of this consideration the com- 
mittee report stated that: 

The committee supports the policy and 
practice of the military in obtaining the most 
beneficial use of the airlift generated by 
MATS' peacetime operations and meeting 
essential requirements. The procurement of 
civil airlift to meet requirements which ex- 
ceed MATS’ capability should be continued. 


The report further states that: 

The Department of Defense would be amiss 
in wasting public moneys to procure such 
airlift merely to provide business to com- 
mercial operators. This would constitute a 
subsidy with funds appropriated for mili- 
tary defense purposes, which never has been 
intended by Congress. 


The subcommittee reiterates their sup- 
port of the requirement to utilize the 
capacity of MATS by stating that: 

Such peacetime use of MATS’ airlift re- 
fiects much credit on the Defense Establish- 
ment and, rather than being the subject of 
probes and repeated, costly, time-consuming 
investigations, is deserving a favorable and 
affirmative recognition by the Congress. 


The President of the United States, 
in a memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defense, dated July 23, 1958, recognized 
the necessity, even in an atmosphere of 
investigation and review, to direct the 
Secretary of Defense as follows: 

In connection with our previous discus- 
sion of the study you are to make of the 
military role performed by MATS in peace 
and war, I am looking forward to having 
your report of your findings as soon as 
practicable. 

While reviewing areas where MATS may 
be performing. transportation roles in dup- 
lication of commercial enterprises, you will 
also need, I am sure, to see that careful 
consideration is given to the requirement 
of the Military Establishment to retain or 
augment its worldwide combat mobility, 
with due regard to the attendant necessity 
for realistic training on a continuous basis, 
as well as the economical use in peacetime 
of airlift necessarily generated by a ready 
D-day force. 


Eleventh. We should be encouraging 
the growth of U.S. international civil 
airlift because the greatest defense need 
is the long-haul transport planes cap- 
able of spanning the oceans. The fact is 
that the Air Force recognizes that a 
fleet of aircraft to provide immediate 
and responsive logistic support for the 
military services in time of emergency 
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must be diversified and flexible. It must 
be without restraint. It is true that, 
based on the assumption the island 
bases are denied us, the airfleet must 
be intercontinental. But of equal or 
greater importance is the need for an 
aircraft to do each of the following: 

Possess the capability of hauling out- 
sized cargo such as missiles and the ma- 
jority of Army vehicles. Such a capabil- 
ity is contained in the C-133. 

Possess a fast reaction time to provide 
support for the strategic bomber forces 
in case of full hostilities and tactical 
forces in the event of limited situations 
such as Formosa. This fast reaction 
time can only be achieved by an air- 
craft having speeds commensurate with 
the SAC bomber force, These speeds are 
available in C-jets. 

Possess an intercontinental capabil- 
ity—overseas only—for distribution of 
supplies and troops and close support 
to combat troops. This close support 
entails the necessity for short takeoff 
and landing distances on semiprepared 
strips. 

Twelfth. It has been said on this floor 
that a survey has been made of all U.S. 
civil airlines, large, small and medium 
ones, asking them to tell how much un- 
used space they expect to have during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, to 
transport additional military traffic. 

A tabulation of the replies received 
indicates that these civil airlines expect 
to have over 1.3 billion ton-miles of 
capacity during fiscal year 1960 to carry 
extra military traffic. The truth is that 
the fact which is not recognized is that 
the 1.1 billion ton-miles forecast for 
MATS activity is exclusively overseas 
airlift. Of the 1.3 billion ton-miles of 
reported available civil lift, approxi- 
mately 1.050 billion or 79 percent was 
domestic or intra-Alaska and Hawaiian 
Islands. Also, much of the offered 
capability relates to helicopter, single 
and twin-engine equipment. Obviously, 
aircraft which cannot fly over ocean as 
well as other airlift available within the 
continental limits and within Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands cannot be utilized 
to satisfy transatlantic and transpacifie 
airlift requirements. 

It must be realized that civil operators 
do not fly empty airplanes over their 
routes so that a large percentage of the 
international airlift reported represents 
fractional plane loads. Traffic load fac- 
tors on commercial airlines have sea- 
sonal and directional variations. It is 
impossible to adjust Department of De- 
fense airlift requirements to the extent 
that would be necessary to effectively 
utilize the unused space available on the 
U.S. scheduled international operators. 
A few seats here and there, available on 
a few hours’ notice, cannot be used te 
meet Department of Defense airlift re~ 
quirements unless personnel processing 
centers are reestablished to hold De~ 
partment of Defense passengers for long 
periods of time. 

Thirteenth. It has been alleged that 
MATS has been far too prone to indulge 
in luxury passenger planes that could 
not possibly carry Army tanks or mis- 
siles. The fact is that MATS aircraft 
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are all cargo capable; however, some are 
currently used in passenger operations 
but are immediately convertible to cargo 
or air evacuation. These aircraft are 
not outfitted to luxury standards. All 
missiles used by the U.S. Army can be 
carried by MATS cargo planes. 

Fourteenth. It is said that the De- 
partment of Defense has even officially 
proposed to our House Appropriations 
Committee a one-third decrease in the 
use of civil airlift, while at the same 
time asking for huge increases to be 
spent on their own fieet of Government- 
owned transport planes. Everybody 
knows-that the Department of Defense 
can budget only for requirements known 
at the time. As an example, the fiscal 
year 1959 budget for overseas commer- 
cial airlift augmentation of MATS was 
$58 million. MATS spent more than $71 
million. Actually, MATS’ financial plan 
calls for an equivalent amount of com- 
mercial airlift for fiscal year 1960. In- 
cluded is a substantial amount of com- 
mercial airlift to be used in connection 
with training maneuvers. 

Contrary to being a “huge” amount, 
the increase is in consonance with the 
need to exercise the fleet at 5 hours’ 
utilization in order to be prepared for 
its D-Day mission. 

Fifteenth. The wild statement has 
been made that MATS has mushroomed 
in size so that it now operates approxi- 
mately 1,500 airplanes. 

This is characteristic of the constant 
misrepresentations made on this floor re- 
garding the size of MATS. 

Mr. Speaker, the major airlines are 
fast converting some piston to jet air- 
craft. Many of the piston aircraft are 
being sold. Much of this type of air- 
plane is being bought by certain untested 
and untried operators who seek to get 
MATS’ business. They use the subter- 
fuge of the Small Business Law enacted 
by this Congress. They would take 
these planes and completely destroy the 
effectiveness of MATS. They are carry- 
ing on an endless tirade of abuse against 
MATS. If this siren’s song is heeded, 
we will have no military aircraft in time 
of war. Could it be expected that these 
operators would fly into a combat zone 
in a time of emergency? To be sure 
they would be unavailable. There would 
be no law requiring them to operate in 
a combat zone. This country would 
wake up with a Maginot Line of no use. 
If all of our aircraft were placed in the 
lines of scheduled carriers, could it be 
expected that these planes would be 
available at a moment’s notice with all 
the long-range commitments which 
these distinguished public servants pos- 
sess? Could it be expected that this 
indispensable industry might be dis- 
rupted overnight? 

Mr. Speaker, this country needs 
MATS, this country needs MATS in- 
being, and Mr. Speaker, this country 
needs MATS capable of fulfilling its war- 
time mission. The war plans of MATS 
are not available to the public. They 
are part and parcel of our war overall 
mobilization program of the Joint 
Chiefs. What MATS sorely needs is 
adequate and new jet-powered aircraft 
to fulfill its minimum requirements. 
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Recently this very body denied the 
MATS with money to modernize its 
equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the categorical 
statement that the MATS stands on the 
brink of disaster. I sound this warning 
now and I stated that a part of this im- 
pending tragedy is a constant attack by 
the beneficiaries of the program which 
has put these people in business. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has made a fine statement on the 
question of MATS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman does not also feel that the great 
reserve of airpower that we have in the 
standby reserve of the commercial air- 
lines of the country are not also con- 
tributing to the national defense. As 
the gentleman knows, the great com- 
mercial fleet we have is really on a 
standby basis, on a basis of 24 hours 
call, with their crews and equipment. 
By this plan we are saving the taxpayers 
of the country millions of dollars every 
year. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
MATS has a reserve aircraft program in 
which these fine airlines participate. I 
am not talking about the first-class air- 
craft carriers of this country. I am 
talking about these vultures who get the 
business of MATS and then try to stab 
them in the back. I was not talking 
about the legitimate people. 

- Mr. BOW. I think I understood what 
the gentleman was talking about. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Of 
course; the fine airline industry which 
backs up MATS does save the taxpayers 
money. I hope the gentleman will read 
my statement, because I have taken up 
these attacks and have numbered them 
from 1 through 12 and have answered 
every attack made on MATS. I have 
tried to point out that I was not re- 
ferring to the people in the legitimate 
air-carrier business. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for the suggestion. I agree 
that MATS does a great deal of good for 
us. Sometimes I am a little concerned 
about some of the people who are riding 
MATS, people who take a free ride on 
MATS. I have in mind some corres- 
pondents who recently went to a confer- 
ence in London. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
they are the same people who criticize 
Congress for riding MATS, but they are 
the same people who are running 
around trying to get a free ride on 
MATS. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. These 
gentlemen are the same ones who will 
criticize Members of Congress who have 
to ride MATS on Official business. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. BOW. And they are now riding 
MATS and they are taking their free 
rides, but they forget to mention that in 
their column. 

Mr. RIVERS. They do not plan to 
mention that or to give any good pub- 
licity to any Member of the Congress on 
that score. I thank the gentleman for 
his fine contribution. 
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I hope the gentleman will read my 
statement because I have put in con- 
siderable time on this statement. In it 
I show how without MATS we cannot 
have an adequate SAC to protect this 
country and put the fear of God in the 
hearts of those who would destroy this 
Government. 

Mr. BOW. Of course, we do not refer 
directly to Members of the Congress by 
name on the floor. We do not refer to 
Members of the other body by name on 
the floor. But it has been suggested 
we could use the name of Drew Pearson, 
the columnist who was riding MATS 
just the other day. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course, he is in a 
special class. 


EAMON DE VALERA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in just 
a few hours a great world figure will step 
out of the arena of active political life 
in his home country to become the head 
of his state. This is a fiting climax to 
the great career of Eamon de Valera for 
so long the active leader of the Irish peo- 
ple who last week voted for his election 
as President of Ireland and thereby ac- 
corded him an appropriate recognition 
of his great work for Ireland and indeed 
the world over a period of half a century. 

In a special sense, Mr. de Valera has 
always been held in particular regard in 
the United States. His affection for 
America and the close bonds he has al- 
ways maintained with the great Irish- 
American community here allied to the 
fact of his birth here make him in some 
sense an American. To Americans he is 
not the outsider that any other world 
figure might be, but rather a cousin liv- 
ing distantly but constantly in commu- 
nication. He was born in New York in 
1882, and when only 3 years old went 
from the New to the Old World to his 
mother’s country, where he was destined 
for greatness. This child, born far from 
the land for which he was to achieve so 
much, at an early stage exhibited the 
qualities that enabled him to fulfill his 
mission in after life. He had a brilliant 
academic career, and he has enjoyed an 
international reputation as a fine mathe- 
matician. He grew up in an Ireland still 
under alien domination, an Ireland still 
carrying on the centuries-old struggle 
for freedom and the right to control and 
guide its own destiny. His great love for 
his country matured in conditions which 
enabled him to see clearly the tragic 
wrong being inflicted on his homeland. 
The attempt over centuries to stamp out 
Ireland's great cultural heritage had 
partially succeeded, and this success was 
typified by the fact that in large areas 
of the country that ancient and beautiful 
language of the people had been lost. 
It was not strange, therefore, that at an 
early stage the young de Valera dedi- 
cated himself to the proposition of Pat- 
rick Pearse, the 1916 leader, of an Ire- 
land not only free, but Irish speaking as 
well. In 1908 he joined the Gaelic 
League, the organizatior concerned with 
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the restoration of the Irish language and 
the Gaelic culture, which was founded by 
Douglas Hyde, who, coincidentally, be- 
came Ireland's first President under a 
constitution pioneered to success by Mr. 
de Valera himself in 1937. At the same 
time his interests spread into the general 
field of the resurgence of Ireland, and in 
1913, at its foundation, he joined the 
Irish Volunteers. After this the tempo 
of events quickened in Ireland and led 
to the great rising of Easter, 1916. Mr. 
de Valera commanded the Irish forces in 
a critical area of Dublin on the route 
along which British reinforcements hur- 
ried from England would travel. In the 
struggle he exhibited a fine grasp of mili- 
tary tactics and showed those qualities 
of organization, coolness, audacity, and 
courage which distinguished his subse- 
quent life of public service. He was the 
last of the 1916 commandants to sur- 
render, and only at the last moment was 
spared the cruel fate of the other lead- 
ers who were executed by firing squads. 
Instead, he was imprisoned in Britain. 

Eamon de Valera now stood out as the 
great Irish leader. His sincerity, his abil- 
ity, his complete dedication to Ireland's 
cause was proved. He was in the direct 
line of descent from Ireland's great 
heroes who generation after generation 
had led the fight for Irish freedom and 
who in consequence had suffered death 
or banishment. Released from prison in 
1917 he immediately was elected Presi- 
dent of Sinn Fein and of the Irish Volun- 
teers and won an election for Sinn Fein in 
County Clare, a constituency he has rep- 
resented up to the present. Again jailed 
in 1918, the year of the great Sinn Fein 
victory at the polls which marked the 
people’s enthusiastic endorsement of the 
glory of 1916, he made a dramatic escape 
9 months later. The Sinn Fein deputies 
scorned to sit in a British Parliament 
and instead convened in Dublin in Jan- 
uary 1919 as Ireland’s first Dail or Par- 
liament. They recessed and then re- 
assembled in April 1919 and unani- 
mously made Mr. de Valera President. 

The final War of Independence was 
now in progress and to elicit support for 
Ireland's cause and recognition of her 
valid claim to independence Eamon de 
Valera in 1919 returned to the country 
of his birth. Everywhere in the United 
States he was received enthusiastically 
and it was fitting that a country which 
has received so much from Ireland and 
which in former days had itself fought 
a great War of Independence should find 
itself so sympathetic to a small, much 
older country now in its final agony be- 
fore deliverance from the oppressors. 
In 1920 Mr. de Valera returned to Ire- 
land and shortly thereafter the Truce 
with Britain was declared. It is now 
part of history how disagreement arose 
out of the negotiations for a Treaty 
with Britain, how de Valera felt he could 
not accept the Treaty finally negotiated 
and signed without reneging on his Re- 
publican principles, how a tragic Civil 
War was fought in Ireland on the issue 
and how de Valera lost control of his 
country for a period. 

Eamon de Valera, though he fought 
when fighting for his country was the 
only possible course, is essentially a man 
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of peace. He prefers reason, restraint, 
democratic discussion. One of the great 
political realists of our time, he decided 
that though he disliked the settlement 
with the British that he had ardently 
opposed, his best course of action was to 
work to change it by entering the field of 
constitutional politics to seek a man- 
date from the people for his program. 
In 1926 he founded his political party, 
entered the Dail in opposition in 1927 
and in 1932 finally got into office. Since 
then, with the exception of two periods of 
3 years each, he has been the head of 
Ireland's Government. On entering 
upon office he immediately began to re- 
move the more objectionable features of 
the Treaty with Britain and when he 
refused to pay any further land an- 
nuities to the British Government, war 
again broke out between Ireland and 
Britain, this time not a shooting war 
but an economic and tariff war. This 
period of the 1930’s was one of great 
trial for the Irish people but it was also 
one which saw the introduction in Ire- 
land of many far-reaching changes by 
their leader. The Industrial Revolution 
really was started in this period. Social, 
industrial, and economic legislation was 
enacted to ameliorate the conditions of 
the people and the country. The great 
Constitution went into force in 1937, a 
Constitution which enshrines all the 
safeguards and liberties of democracy 
and which was the great brain child of 
Eamon de Valera. Finally, in 1938, the 
economic conflict with Britain was re- 
solved. De Valera at this stage exhibited 
another of his many qualities, that of a 
skillful diplomat and negotiator. 

But he has already shown that he was 
a born diplomat and statesman. In the 
period before World War II his voice was 
frequently heard at Geneva in the coun- 
cils of the League of Nations urging re- 
straint and reason and respect for the 
rule of law. He became a world figure 
renowned for his intellectual prowess, 
his ardent advocacy of justice and right, 
his attempts to get the nations of the 
world to resolve their differences by ne- 
gotiation and to outlaw the use of force. 
On all sides his counsel was acknowl- 
edged as the essence of wisdom. His 
courage and forthrightness were re- 
spected and no matter who the parties 
involved were or what the issues, always 
he was guided by right reason in his 
advice and his decisions. In 1938 just 
1 year before war, which this man had 
done his mightiest to avert, broke out, 
the representatives of the nations at 
Geneva elected Eamon de Valera Presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Assembly. 
At last, in a very special and illustrious 
sense, Ireland had taken her place 
among the nations of the world, a place 
made for her in no small measure by 
the stature of Mr. de Valera, who, as 
Ireland’s great leader, received such high 
honor in Geneva in 1938. During the 
war and in the postwar period Eamon 
de Valera continued to guide the desti- 
nies of his country and in this very dif- 
ficult time Ireland was fortunate in 
having such a skilled leader at the helm. 

The problem whose solution has al- 
ways been closest to the heart of Eamon 
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de Valera is that of the unjust partition 
of his country. This dismemberment of 
an ancient land, foisted on the Irish peo- 
ple against their wishes, is one of the 
great tragedies of our time and one that 
calls for an ending if the world’s con- 
science is to be clear again. De Valera 
has striven over many decades to re- 
move this wrong and that the problem 
has continued to be intransigent is not 
his fault. He has gone out of his way to 
appeal to his brothers in the six parti- 
tioned counties in northeastern Ireland 
to end this sad division and he has been 
ever ready to give every reasonable guar- 
antee to them of an honorable and dig- 
nified position in a fully free and united 
Ireland. In a famous phrase he has 
called for a unity of wills with the six 
counties to solve Ireland’s problems and 
though the response has not equaled the 
invitation, nevertheless the calm and 
just approach of Mr. de Valera to the 
problem that has occupied him most 
of his life in time will have its effect, 
And now, gone from the pressures of 
active political life and elevated by his 
people to the final throne of honorary 
distinction, Mr. de Valera in the shade 
of his days can still from his wisdom 
make further contributions to the re- 
unification of his country. 

This great scholar, soldier, adminis- 
trator, diplomat and statesman, who for 
so long shouldered the troubles of his 
country and devoted himself unselfishly 
to the problems of our time, who despite 
the handicap of near blindness con- 
tinued to serve in the humble belief that 
his service was of use, today departed 
the active scene. His life has spanned 
two ages and much change and the 
world today and not only Ireland feels 
deeply a sense of some loss but a grati- 
tude that this man still remains to give 
of his wisdom when needed. History 
will confirm that he belongs to the small 
band of immortals. Only recently we 
had the honor of a visit from his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Mr. O Kelly; and 
fitting it would be if at some time in the 
future Eamon de Valera would again 
cross the Atlantic to the country of his 
birth to let us match Ireland’s gesture 
today by giving him final honor. 

Tomorrow also marks another event in 
Ireland, the departure of Mr, O'Kelly 
from public life into retirement. He has 
devoted a long life to the service of his 
country and everywhere he has earned 
respect and affection. He was a close 
associate of Mr. de Valera in the move- 
ment for the Independence of Ireland 
and was a member of Mr. de Valera’s 
government from 1932 up to the time he 
was elected President. His countrymen 
made him their President 14 years ago, 
and when his term expired 7 years ago he 
took that high office again, this time 
without a contest, such was the esteem 
and affection in which he was held. It is 
certain that if the Constitution of Ire- 
land permitted a third term and Mr. 
O’Kelly was willing to accept he would 
have continued as President. 

Mr. O'Kelly like Mr. de Valera is no 
stranger in the United States which he 
has often visited. But his most recent 
visit, only a few months ago, this time 
as head of state, is the one that will 
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stand out as a most memorable event. 
Everywhere he went, with everyone he 
met, he engendered nothing but good 
will and affection. His kindliness, his 
graciousness, his good humor and wit 
have drawn even closer the ties between 
America and Ireland; and his mission of 
good will, coming as the climax to a dis- 
tinguished life, will live forever in our 
memories. We all remember the morn- 
ing he came to our Congress and ad- 
dressed a joint session; this was a his- 
toric occasion which will take an illus- 
trious place in the annals of our 
proceedings. But for me in a special 
way Mr. O’Kelly’s visit was particularly 
memorable in that I had the high honor 
to be his host when he came to Rhode 
Island in March last. When he left our 
country the departure of a kindly friend 
and great gentleman was keenly felt, 
and if he could somehow have prolonged 
his stay among us we would have been 
the richer and the better for it. All good 
men everywhere will wish him well in the 
long years that still lie ahead of him. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include editorials from the 
New York Times, the Washington Star, 
and the Washington Post commenting 
on the election of Eamon de Valera as 
President of Ireland: 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1959] 
THE PRESIDENT OF IRELAND 


It is strange to feel a sense of regret, as 
if at the passing of an era, now that Eamon 
de Valera has become President of the Re- 
public of Ireland. Born in New York and 
only half an Irishman by blood, he has ex- 
emplified for more than 40 years and more 
than any individual the Ireland of our 
times. 

Yet, by his own constitution of 1938 and 
his desire at the time, the Presidency was 
set “above politics.” For 21 years he was 
head of the Government; now he is head of 
the state. From revolutionary to politician 
to—what? One hesitates to say figurehead 
for Eamon de Valera. Who can imagine 
“Dey” as just a figurehead? 

His influence, at least, will surely con- 
tinue. However, he has been rebuffed by 
the electorate in his efforts to change the 
voting system from proportional representa- 
tion to direct voting for single-member con- 
stituencies. It so happens that direct vot- 
ing would have helped his Fianna Fail party, 
but one need not doubt the sincerity of 
Mr. de Valera’s convictions that since P.R. 
brings a multiplicity of parties and the need 
for coalitions, it is bad. All the same, it 
cannot be denied that few democracies in 
the world have had more political stability 
than Eire in the last 20 years. 

As these changes take place a warm tribute 
is due to the popular figure of President 
Sean O Kelly. Only the constitutional pro- 
hibition on a third term prevented him from 
continuing in his post, as everyone would 
have liked. There, indeed, is Ireland in the 
fiesh and at its best. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that Sean O’Kelly was the 
perfect President of the Irish Republic. 


[From the Washington Star, June 20, 1959] 
“Dev” AS PRESIDENT 

It is fitting that the people of Ireland have 
overwhelmingly elected Eamon de Valera to 
gerve as their President for the next 7 years. 
The office is basically a ceremonial one, but it 
is laden with numerous honors, and these 
certainly become him very well in the sun- 
set phase of his remarkable career. 

Now in his 77th year, the American-born 
Mr. de Valera has been Prime Minister of 
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Ireland for the better part of the past quar- 
ter century. He could have remained in that 
office, in which he has served with great dis- 
tinction, until 1962, but he chose instead to 
run for the Presidency. Presumably his fail- 
ing eyesight (he is nearly blind) has been 
one of the factors accounting for his decision 
in that respect, and the voters of Eire have 
responded accordingly: They have given him 
a handsome majority which serves in its own 
way as a kind of grateful tribute both to the 
man himself and to the fine service he has 
rendered his country. 

Mr. de Valera will succeed the retiring 
President Sean T. O’Kelly, who spread charm 
everywhere during his recent trip to the 
United States. We hope that Dev,“ as his 
countrymen affectionately call him, will be 
able to pay us a similar visit as Eire’s chief 
of state. In any event, he can be sure that 
the American people, and not only those of 
Irish descent, wish him well in his new office. 


[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1959] 
‘TRANSITION IN IRELAND 


That long-embattled schoolmaster and 
statesman, Mr. Eamon de Valera, has now 
been elected to the Presidency of the Repub- 
lic of Ireland, which must in considerable 
degree be fegarded as his personal creation. 
The new office, of course, is purely symbolic; 
Mr. de Valera, like his predecessors Douglas 
Hyde and Sean O'Kelly, will be the titular 
head of state, but the real power will lie in 
the hands of whoever is chosen to succeed 
him as Prime Minister and as head of the 
now dominant Irish political party which 
calls itself Fianna Fail, or the Fenians of 
Destiny. In all probability this will be his 
chosen heir, Mr, Sean Lemass, who in the 
most recent Fianna Fail Cabinet served as 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

There is no doubt that Mr. de Valera’s 
political adversaries are more gratified than 
not by his elevation to a post of relatively 
innocuous dignity. His own decision to ex- 
change power for honor was doubtless deter- 
mined by age (he is only a few years younger 
than Chancellor Adenauer of Germany) and 
infirmity (he is said to be nearly blind). 
His opponent in the contest for the Presi- 
dency was Gen. Sean MacEoin, who, like Mr. 
de Valera himself, was one of the great heroes 
of the Irish War of Independence (1916-22). 
Mr. MacEoin is identified with the party 
called Fine Gael (or United Ireland) which 
descends from the faction of Griffith, Collins, 
Cosgrove, Mulcahy, and O'Higgins, and 
which, accepting the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1922, contrived to established the Irish Free 
State after a fierce and bitter civil war. 

On the more important question whether 
to abandon or continue the present method 
of proportional election to Parliament, how- 
ever, Mr. de Valera and his party were de- 
feated. Their proposed adoption of the 
British and American systems of single- 
choice ballots might well have given the 
Fianna Fail a long extended lease of power. 
Now the chances that its domination may be 
soon again upset are considerable. It would 
seem to depend very largely on the popular 
appeal and leadership capacity exhibited by 
Mr. de Valera’s successor; but there is also 
much evidence to suggest that—with the 
gradual passing of the generation so bitterly 
and irreconcilably divided by rancorous 
memories of the civil war—there will soon be 
radical realinements in the party politics of 
Treland. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is rec- 
ognized for 40 minutes. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the vote of 223 to 191 by which 
the House earlier this afternoon passed 
H.R. 3 I am moved to remark that the 
people do have a voice and that elections 
do count. Last year the vote on H.R. 3 
was 250 to 147. Then came the Novem- 
ber elections and the casualties were 
large among the Republicans from the 
North who for a political price had been 
parties to a coalition with Members from 
the South intent on punishing the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 
upholding the Constitution of the United 
States in the matter of desegregated 
public schools. It is so significant that 
no one can fail to read the meaning and 
in it the forecast of what is to come in 
November of 1960 that in 1958 H.R. 3 
passed with a margin of 103 votes, and 
that in 1959, after the elections of last 
November, the margin was shaved to 32. 

Mr. Speaker, our Supreme Court has 
gone through many storms and survived 
many onslaughts of passion. The pres- 
ent storm it is riding has its source in 
the hot anger of those who are opposed 
to the mandate of the Court that the 
public schools and universities of our 
country are open to the children of all 
men. In their anger they would destroy 
the Court itself, curbing its powers and 
dismantling it bit by bit until our loftiest 
temple of the law were an empty frame- 
work, rather than accept its desegrega- 
tion mandate. But the Court, Mr. 
Speaker, will ride out this storm as it has 
other storms. The temple of law will 
continue to stand. The anger will abate, 
and soon pass, of those afraid to move 
from the status quo of a social order, a 
hangover from the days of slavery, to a 
new order expressive of a real democracy 
in living function. 

Meanwhile it is heartening to note the 
progress we are making when the issue 
goes to the people and by their yotes the 
people talk. The difference between the 
103 majority of last year to swat the Su- 
preme Court and the 32 majority of this 
year tells the story. 

Mr. Speaker, as this is a day when we 
have been giving much thought to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
a bill aimed at the Court has squeaked 
through the House whereas a year ago it 
sailed through, it seems timely to read 
into my remarks an article by Dr. Joseph 
F. Menez, a distinguished constituent 
and the eminent professor of political 
science at Loyola University in Chicago, 
in the Northwestern University Law Re- 
view, volume 54, No. 1, 1959, as follows: 
A BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF THE SUPREME COURT 

(By Joseph F. Menez) 

As Alexander Hamilton noted in “The Fed- 
eralist,” the Supreme Court is the weakest 
of the three branches of the Government. 
It has no power of the purse or sword and 
can be said to possess “neither force nor will, 
but merely judgment.“ Yet its judgment ? 


The Federalist,” No. 78, at 428 (Every- 
man ed. 1934) (Hamilton). 

*The Constitution is “brief and in many 
important respects is couched in general 
terms.” It was “intentionally drafted in 
broad terms so that it would cover a myriad 
of situations, many of them only dimly con- 
ceived—many wholly unforeseen. Of neces- 
sity these constitutional principles acquire 
specific meaning and content only as they are 
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is precisely the factor which is the cause of 
the emotional, almost savage furor against 
it’ The Court, of course, is not above criti- 
cism, “but any institution, and perhaps espe- 
cially the Court, can fairly ask that stric- 
tures upon its acts be addressed to the merits 
of those acts, and not be masked in either 
innocent misunderstanding, or conscious 
misrepresentation, of its function.“! 

Similarly, Attorney General William P. 
Rogers charged before the American Bar As- 
sociation Convention recently that “sweeping 
generalizations and across-the-board public 
condemnation of the decisions of the courts 
* + * are not in the best interest of the 
Nation.” “ 

That the Court is weak there is no doubt. 
The Court is not the sole custodian of judi- 
cial power because Congress can establish 
inferior courts. Nor does it fix its own juris- 
diction since Congress controls its appellate 
power. Congress, further, determines the 


interpreted and applied in concrete cases. 
This was fully recognized by the framers of 
the Constitution and is inherent in the na- 
ture of our legal system.” Address by Attor- 
ney General William P. Rogers, National Con- 
ference on Citizenship on the Role of the 
Constitution, September 17, 1958, in 1958 
Congressional Quarterly 1246. Unlike the 
politician, the Court cannot be all things to 
all people. “The nature of the institution 
impels judgment and decision, the deliberate 
choice between competing claims and theo- 
ries, and what pleases the Civil Liberties 
Union is apt to wrap a fog of gloomy debate 
around the next American Legion conven- 
tion.” Dunsford and Childress, Attacks on 
the Supreme Court,” 1957 Social Order 453. 
“The decisions in the cases,“ said Justice Fe- 
lix Frankfurter, “that really give trouble rest 
on judgment, and judgment derives from the 
totality of man’s nature and experience.” 
Frankfurter, The Job of a Supreme Court 
Justice,” N.Y. Times, Nov. 28, 1954, section 6 

magazine), p. 14. “When all the talk is 
over,” said John Frank, “when all the prece- 
dents have been analyzed, the Court must 
supply a meaning of its own. In these cir- 
cumstances the judges have no choice but to 
consult their sense of what is right and prac- 
tical. * * * In these hard cases the judges 
draw upon their total knowledge of law and 
of life to make matters come out as fairly, 
as reasonably, and as justly as they can. 
There is no mechanical answer, no slot ma- 
chine in the Court basement to give forth a 
card saying “affirmed” or “reversed.” Frank, 
“Marble Palace: The Supreme Court in 
American Life” 157 (1958). 

*One hundred attorneys in a 600-word 
statement said, in part: 

“No institution of our Government, includ- 
ing the judiciary, stands beyond the reach 
of criticism. But these attacks have been so 
reckless in their abuse, so heedless of the 
value of judicial review, and so dangerous in 
fomenting disrespect for our highest laws 
that they deserve to be repudiated by the 
legal profession and by every thoughtful 
citizen.” 

Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 28, 1956, section 
1. 7, column 1. While similarly agreeing the 
Court is not above criticism, former Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., wrote: “But 
the criticism should be fair, responsible, and 
informed if it is to be respected.” Brownell, 
“The United States Supreme Court: Symbol 
of Orderly, Stable, and Just Government,” 
43 A.B.A.J. 579 (1957), Dean William C. War- 
ren, of Columbia University Law School, said 
irresponsible criticism gave cause for “seri- 
ous concern,” encouraged “resort to vio- 
lence,” and called on the bar to “promote 
enlightenment and displace emotion with 
reason.” N.. Times, Nov. 9, 1958, section 1, 
p. 44, column 4. 

*McGowen, “The Problem in Historical 
Perspective,” 33 Notre Dame Law 529 (1958). 

*1958 Congressional Quarterly, 1186. 
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Court’s size, compensation, and its budget. 
Unlike the Senate and the House, the Court 
cannot judge its own members and must look 
to the political branches to enforce its de- 
crees. Aside from the strength of its opin- 
ions, it needs friends to defend its views for 
the Justices cannot speak on their own be- 
half, hold press conferences and write ar- 
ticles in order to counter vicious, irrespon- 
sible criticism.’ 

Although the 85th Congress successfully 
weathered the storm of the Court “curb” 
bills, the battle, but not the war, is over. 
Like a Damoclean sword the threat is still 
present. This tends seriously to impede, if 
not damage, the judicial function—the sort 
of criticism which Holmes described as “an 
unrest that seems vaguely to wonder whether 
law and order pay.“ No wonder, then, that 
Charles Curtis in “Lions Under the Throne” 
described the Court as a “tenant in suffer- 
ance,” “ 

Despite its obvious weakness within the 
Federal system, the Court is periodically 
under fire. Unlike the conservatives in 1937 
who prevented President Roosevelt's Court- 
packing plan from succeeding, today’s con- 
servatives, occupying various positions of 
power in our Government, have joined forces 
to challenge the High Court. Together these 
groups comprise (1) southerners who reject 
the desegregation decisions, (2) northern 
Republicans—followers of the late Senator 
McCarthy—who witnessed the Supreme 
Court’s overthrow of contempt citations be- 
cause it was soft on communism, (3) con- 
gressional conservatives who feel that the 
Supreme Court was displacing State and 
local power in the areas of education and 
law, and (4) State supreme court justices 
who charge the Court with disregarding the 
10th amendment, of policy making, and of 
improper judicial restraint. In conse- 
quence, says Edmund Cahn, the Court is 
passing through a “hostile phase when criti- 


elsm becomes strident enough to seem sub- 


stantial and extensive enough to suggest 
alarm.“ 4% 

There is much talk ebout the three 
branches of the Government being equal, 
autonomous, and independent—until the 
Court brings Congress up to date on the 
meaning of the Bill of Rights and essen- 
tially follows “a middle-of-the-road program 


“Rhyne, “Defending Our Courts: The Duty 
of the Legal Profession,” 44 AB. A. J. 121 
(1958). 

7 McGowen, supra note 4. 


*Curtis, “Lions Under the Throne,” 36 
(1947). 
"Hyman, “High Court Fight Tests Our 


Checks and Balances,” Chicago Sun-Times, 
Sept. 7, 1958, sec. 2, p. 1. 

1 Cahn, “Brief for the Supreme Court”, 
New York Times, Oct. 7, 1956, sec. 6 (maga- 
zine), p. 9. The narrow voting over the 
Court-curbing plans in the 85th Congress 
indicates the Court and its defenders are still 
on the defensive. Further, the powerful 
blast of the Conference of State Chief Jus- 
tices (meeting in Pasadena, Calif., August 
1958) gives the critics additional strength. 
See 45 U.S. News & World Report 92 (1958). 

“It is noticeable that the tirade against 
the Court stems from the fact that it is large- 
ly concerned with civil liberties, New York 
Times, Aug. 24, 1958, sec. 1, p. 1, col. 5. It 
must be remembered that it has been only 
since 1917 that the Court—aside from ques- 
tions involving slavery—was much concerned 
with civil liberties. Latham, The Supreme 
Court and Civil Liberty,” American Govern- 
ment Annual, 1958-59, 5 (1958). Despite 
Charles Warren's excellent volumes on the 
Supreme Court, the reader would scarcely 
know there were any great problems of hu- 
man liberty in America other than slavery 
before the Civil War. This was not the fault 
of Warren but it was due to the fact that 
there was no judicial business in this area, 
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toward sanity.” 2 Nevertheless, the Court is 
denounced in terms which make the cata- 
log of charges against George the Third 
seem pale indeed.“ If the President violates 
the Constitution, as the Court said Mr. Tru- 
man did in the Steel Seizure™ case, it is 
hailed as the bulwark of the constitutional 
system; * but if Congress violates the Consti- 
tution which it has over 80 times,” the 
Court is accused of creating judge made” ** 
law and of violating the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers. Telford Taylor writes: 

“It helps little merely to say however 
loudly, the Court must act as a court, not as 
a legislature. The line is not so easy to 
draw, for the Constitution is not a laundry 
list, and many of its most important provi- 
sions are conceptual rather than specific. 
The due process clause cannot be interpreted 
by resort only to dictionary definitions, 


2 Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 192. 

33 See generally 104 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
4958 (1958) (remarks of Mr. Willis). Note 
the plethora of editorials inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of which those from 
the Indianapolis Star are an example, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A190 (daily ed., 1958). 
See also the insolent letter addressed to the 
Supreme Court under “Dear Lifers.” CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A251 (daily ed., 1959). 
For a quick summary of the attack on the 
Court see Mason “The Supreme Court from 
Taft to Warren” 3 (1958). 

“Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 
343 U.S. 579 (1952). 

In Wilson v. Girard, 354 U.S. 524 (1957), 
the Court said in part that wavering juris- 
diction was for the political branches, It is 
“jronic that the Court is criticized for not 
interfering with the actions of Congress and 
the Executive, whereas the usual complaint 
is that the Court is guilty of usurpation of 
powers of the coordinate branches.” Duns- 
ford and Childress, “Attacks on the Supreme 
Court,” 1957 Soeial Order 456. 

See the list of acts of Congress held un- 
constitutional in whole or in part by the 
Court in “The Constitution of the United 
States of America; Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion,” 82d Cong., 2d sess. 1241 (1953). The 
most recent count is set at 81 times. Trop 
v. Dulles, 356 U.S. 103 (1957). 

*The phrase “judge-made” law is probably 
the most overworked among the critics of the 
Court. Assailing the “judicial lawmaking” 
of the Court, Senator Bricker added: “It is 
trying to create itself a third legislative 
chamber not elected by the people.” Chica- 
go Daily News, Sept. 17, 1958, sec. 1, p. 32, 
col. 1. On March 12, 1958, Senator 
O’Manoney (Democrat of Wyoming) of the 
Judiciary Committee was reported as saying 
that the Constitution as it now stands is an 
effective bar to “judge-made law if its terms 
are called to the attention of all future judi- 
cial nominees.” The Senator is apparently 
calling this to the attention of nominees for 
the Federal bench, for it has been reported 
that they are taking an additional oath not 
to knowingly alter the Constitution or laws 
of Congress passed in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution. Letter from Henry Waldman to 
the New York Times, April 6, 1958. “Lay- 
men, lawyers, and judges have always said,“ 
writes Judge Leflar, and still say that courts 
have no business ‘making law,’ that the law 
is already there, that the judge's task is 
merely to find it, state it, apply it to the 
facts. On this theory decisions breaking new 
ground are apt to be condemned because 
their counterparts cannot be found in the 
old books, Often this overlooks the equally 
apparent fact that the opposite is also true 
there is simply no decision at all on the mat- 
ter in the old books. The court had to break 
new ground or else fail to decide the case 
that was before it.” Leflar, The Role of the 
Supreme Court in the American Constitu- 
tional System,” 33 Notre Dame Law 548 
(1958). 
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grammatical parsing, or technical legal rules 
of construction. 

“History, philosophy, and political ideology 
envelop such phrases, and it is absurd to sug- 
gest that the Court can or should exclude 
these disciplines from its deliberations and 
announcements. Indeed, should it try, the 
Court would not long endure, for there is at 
least a germ of truth in the irreverent gibe 
that the Supreme Court ‘follows the election 
returns.’ “ 

When the High Court, thus, sets limits on 
the legislative power, as it recently did in the 
Watkins case,” a decision, moreover, that 
when looked at calmly, hardly seems extreme 
at all,” it is energetically reminded that Con- 
gress is a coordinate body; ** when it sets 
limits on the executive power of removal, as 
in the Humphrey case, judicial review takes 
on a new luster. The Court, in truth, does 
not serve as a barrier to the democratic will, 
“but as a gyroscope that helps to keep the 
democratic machine in balance and to pre- 
vent it from running off wildly in one direc- 
tion or another.“ = 

It is easy to prejudice the Court’s inde- 
-pendence by simply charging it with play- 
ing politics.” u Although it does not play 
politics in the sordid sense, by its very nature 
it is very much in politics for, under the 
Constitution, it is largely a tribunal to see 
that the distribution of political power is 
channeled properly.“ This is quite clear as 
Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in Amer- 
ica” reveals.” We submit political questions 


% Taylor, “Is the Supreme Court Su- 
preme?” New York Times, Oct. 5, 1958, sec. 
(magazine), p. 10. 

„ Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178 
(1957). 

Fordham, “Supreme Court, a Political 
Instrument,” 24 Vital Speeches of the Day 
652 (1958). 

* Justice Clark in his minority opinion 
seems to believe that congressional commit- 
tees are laws unto themselves and that a wit- 
ness cannot appeal from them no matter 
what the abuse. “Perhaps the rules of con- 
duct placed upon the committee by the 
House admit of individual abuse and unfair- 
ness. But that is none of our affair.” Wat- 
kins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 217 (1957) 
(dissenting opinion). But see a trenchant 
criticism by Walter Lippmann in which he 
labels this position a masterpiece of confu- 
sion.” Chicago Sun-Times, June 28, 1957, 
p. 28, col, 1. 

= Humphrey's Executor v. United States, 
295 U.S. 602 (1935). 

n Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 157. 

„United States News & World Report, July 
12, 1957. 

* Hand, “The Supreme Court,” Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table, Oct. 4, 1953, 
p. 14. 

De Tocqueville, “I—Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” 106 (Bradley ed. 1954). Carl McGowen 
writes that “if we accept and require the 
peaceful resolution of controversies as they 
arise by the exercise of an independent ju- 
dicial power then we must be prepared to 
pay the price that some of those contro- 
versies will have political consequences, 
thereby laying the tribunal itself open to a 
charge by the unsuccessful litigant that it 
has wrongfully assumed political power or, 
at the least, has improperly reflected politi- 
cal considerations in the result reached. We 
cannot have it both ways. If we want a ju- 
dicial power to decide cases, we must recog- 
nize that this in itself is a basic political 
decision; and that, accordingly, the exer- 
cise of judicial power is political in this 
fundamental sense. And if we want all our 
cases to be amenable to the judicial power, 
and not merely those that are politically 
colorless, we must be prepared to weigh the 
disappointment some of us may feel with 
particular decisions in the light of the con- 
siderations which led us as a people to evolve 
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to the Court and expect judicial determina- 
tions. The late Justice Jackson saw this 
clearly for in the Harvard lectures he wrote: 

“Few acquisitions against the Supreme 


Court are made with more heat and less 


candor than that it makes political deci- 
sions. Of course the line between political 
science and legal science is not fixed and 


varles with one’s definition of his terms. 


Any decision that declares the law under 
which a people must live or which affects 
the power of their institutions is in a very 
real sense political.“ * 

It was for this reason, too, that James 
M. Beck called the Court a continuous con- 
stitutional convention whose duties became 
political when interpreting the Constitu- 
tlon. 

Witness the questions asked Court nom- 
inees at Judiciary Committee hearings. The 
interrogation is often more concerned with 
political problems than legal ones.” Despite 
this practice of judges being at times 
badgered by the Judiciary Committee,“ it 
is hoped that when Judge Potter Stewart's 
nomination comes before the Senate his con- 


‘firmation will not suffer because of prior 


political or judicial activity.“ One reason 
judges are asked political questions at their 
confirmation is that they are often selected 
for political reasons. Thus President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt writing to Henry Cabot Lodge 
concerning the appointment of Holmes said: 
“I should hold myself guilty of an irrepa- 
rable wrong to the Nation if I should put 
+ + + |in this vacancy] any man who was 
not absolutely sane and sound on the great 
national policies for which we stand in pub- 
lic life.“ * 

There have been only two departures from 
the practice of a President choosing a Chief 


the judicial power as a factor in our plan 
of government.” McGowen, supra, note 4, 
at 540. 

Latham, supra, note 11, at 25. 

* Johnsen. “Reorganization of the Su- 
preme Court” 48 (1937). 

*The report on the Warren confirmation 
before Senator LANGER of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee may be found in 1954 Congressional 
Quarterly 397. See also White “Citadel, The 
Story of the U.S. Senate“ 194 (1957). Senator 
Tom Connally, of Texas wanted to know 
why discussion of a nominee's fitness should 
be limited to legal qualifications. After 
calling attention to the fact that it is the 
great economic questions which confront the 
Court and is “the form of contest that is 
going to face us,” he added, can it be true 
that in passing upon the competency of a 
man to sit upon this or any other court the 
mind of the Senate is to be closed to all 
questions except that of the character of the 
appointee and whether or not he is versed in 
the law?'’ Mason, op. cit., supra, note 13, 
at 33. 

» Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 51. 

3i Chicago Daily News, Oct. 8, 1958, sec. 1, 
p. 14, col. 5. “Every member of the Supreme 
Court,” says Prof. John R. Schmidhauser, 
“except George Shiras held a political post of 
some kind prior to his appointment to the 
High Bench.” He also points out that one- 
fifth of Presidential nominations for the 
Supreme Court have been dealt with nega- 
tively by the Senate by outright rejection, 
failure to act, or postponement. Judge 
Parker, though, was the first judge since 
Cleveland to be rejected outright. Schmid- 
hauser, “The Justices of the Supreme Court: 
A Collective Portrait,” 111 Midwest J. of Poli- 
tical Science 39-40 (1959). 

* Carr, “The Supreme Court and Judicial 
Review” 239 (1942); Peltason, Federal 
Courts in the Political Process“ 57-58 (1955). 
Even more pronounced was Theodore Roose- 
velt’s letter to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
regarding the appointment of Democrat 
Horace Lurton to the Court. Whatever his 
nominal politics, said Roosevelt, [his] real 
politics are all-important. * * * He is right 


“mounted.” 
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Justice inside the President’s party. William 
H. Taft nominated Edward D. White of 
Louisiana and Franklin Roosevelt nominated 
Harlan F. Stone of New York. It might be 
noted, though, that both Chief Justices 
were elevated from within the Court largely 
because they were close to the President 
politically. The Presidents have always 
known that the Supreme Court is a great 
center of power. Nevertheless, the Court “is 
no puppetmaster pulling the strings of 
American life,.“ „and ultimately and by itself 
is about powerless to effect the course of 
national policy.“ 

Unlike the President's office where Mr. Tru- 
man observed “the buck stops here,” “there 
is not a little buckpassing“ on the part of 
Congress when it passes legislation of ques- 
tionable constitutionality and expects the 
High Court to construe it favorably. Often 
under pressure from some strong minority, 
Congress passes such “hot” legislation hop- 
ing that the Court will negate it and “ball 
it out.” Similarly, Congress has on occasion 
passed legislation knowing full well that a 
threatened Presidential veto cannot be sur- 
The difference between these 


on the Negro question; he is right on the 
power of the Federal Government; he is right 
on the Insular business; he is right about 
corporations, he is right about labor. On 
every question that would come before the 
Bench, he has so far shown himself to be in 
much closer touch with the policies in which 
you and I believe than even White because 
he has been right about corporations where 
White has been wrong.” Despite being ideo- 
logically sound, Horace Lurton had to wait 
until Taft nominated him. Senator Lodge 
suggested an explanation. Although agree- 
ing to what the President wrote, he added: 
“but I do not see why Republicans cannot 
be found who hold those opinions as well 
as Democrats.” Schmidhauser, supra, note 
31, at 38-39. 

Charles A. Beard has referred to Justice 
White, in this connection, as a “good, sound 
conservative like Taft.” Beard, “The Repub- 
lic” 230 (1943). Also see Frank, op. cit., su- 
pra, note 2, at 271-72. 

“Id. at 41. 

See N.Y. Times, Oct. 5, 1958, sec. 1, p. 54. 

% Rossiter, “The American Presidency” 27 
(1956). 

“Just as the founders deliberately left 
questions to the future decision of Congress 
or the Court, whicheyer had the hardihood 
to answer them, so Congress delegates quite 
as much power to the Court by the somewhat 
inscrutable process of expecting it to divine 
their undeclared intentions.” Curtis, op. 
cit. supra note 8, at 235. Similarly, says 
Frank: “The repeated episodes of buckpass- 
ing exemplify Congress’ refusal to trouble 
itself about legal issues in a comfortable, if 
mistaken, assurance that the judiciary will 
correct the worst errors.” Frank, “Judicial 
Review and Basic Liberties,” in Supreme 
Court and Supreme Law 129 (Cann ed. 1954). 
See Currie, The Supreme Court, University of 
Chicago Roundtable, Oct. 4, 1955, p. 4. 
Sometimes questions are left deliberately 
ambiguous,” says Dean Erwin N. Griswold 
of the Harvard Law School, “so that the 
Court is left to make the choice. Legislation 
is often a matter of compromise, and some- 
times a compromise can be arrived at only 
if issues are not too sharply drawn,” CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A150 (daily ed. Jan. 14, 
1959). This also was the issue raised, in 
part, by Chief Justice Weintraub of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court speaking before the 
Chief Justices assembled in California, 
“With respect to the interpretation of acts 
of Congress,” he said, “the Supreme Court is 
contending with a well known phenomenon, 
legislative ambiguity. I think it is enough 
to say that if the Court has incorrectly di- 
vined the legislative intent, correction is 


1959 


two stratagems is that in its relations with 
the Presidency this congressional technique 
has hardened into a political maneuver 
which everybody understands and no one 
gets excited about; whereas in its relations 
with the Court it is made to appear that the 
judges are making law and exceeding legis- 
lative intent.“ At the same time that Con- 
gress virtually compels the Court to correct 
its errors, it censures it for doing so. 

The Supreme Court does not consist of 
disembodied intellects, but rather of judges 
who decide cases on legal philosophies ac- 
quired over a period of many years. Most 
judges,” said Eugene V. Rostow. are men 
who have had a lifetime of experience, or of 
study, in the world of the constitutional 
process, They come to their posts from the 
Senate or the courts, from the bar, or poli- 
tics, or the law schools, with a considerable 
exposure to the role of the Constitution as 
a guiding force in American public life. In- 
evitably they bring different views to the 
Court—not differing personal and idiosyn- 
cratic views of what the Constitution might 
have been, but differing views, as constitu- 
tional lawyers, as to what the Constitution 
is, and what it ought to become, in terms 
of its own animating premises.“ 

Accounting for even the known influences 
there still exists what Holmes called the 
inarticulate major premise.” Moreover, the 
Constitution, in its fundamental areas, re- 
mains an ambitious document which these 
same men are forced to interpret. Rather 
than being viewed in terms of “its institu- 
tional role and its operative processes as 
distinguished from preoccupation with par- 
ticular decisions,” “' prevailing criticism is so 
extreme that it goes beyond the Court's 
opinions and attacks the Court itself as a 
fulcrum in our governmental system. Even 


within the easy reach of the authors of the 
ambiguity” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A687 
(daily ed. Feb. 2, 1959). 

3s Curtis, op. cit., supra, note 8, at 242. 

Rostow. The Supreme Court and the 
People’s Will,“ 33 Notre Dame Law, 573, 580 
(1958). 

% Bent, “Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes” 
150 (1932). 

u Fordham, supra, note 20, at 651. 

4 Here is a sampling from several sources 
of irresponsible criticism: “If the day comes 
when we all join hands and rattle our chains 
in a slave mart, or rather our bones in a 
Red grave dug with our own hands, we may 
find ourselves repeating in unpleasant tones 
the names of some of the present members 
of the Court.” Chicago New World, June 21, 
1957; “Communist influence,” said Senator 
EASTLAND, “is working within the Supreme 
Court.” The Senator also found the Court 
“insolent,” “willful,” “irresponsible,” and 
“pro-Communist.” The Reporter, July 12, 
1957: “The boys in the Kremlin may wonder 
why they need a fifth column in the United 
States so long as the Supreme Court is de- 
termined to be helpful.” Chicago Tribune, 
June 19, 1957, § 1, p. 18, col. 1. See the 
“Supreme Court’s Record on Reds,” intro- 
duced to Congress with these remarks: “The 
subverters have had the benefit of a peculiar 
ally—the Supreme Court of the United 
States.“ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. All 
(daily ed. Jan. 9, 1959) (remarks of Repre- 
sentative Harrison). Prefacing a report 
highly critical of the Court (some 24 Su- 
preme Court decisions had “weakened in- 
ternal security and encouraged Communist 
activities”) with the statement that it was 
not meant to attack the motives of the 
Court, the governors of the American Bar As- 
sociation accepted the report which said 
in part: “Our internal security has been 
weakened by technicalities raised in judicial 
decisions which too frequently in the pub- 
lic mind have had the effect of putting on 
trial the machinery of the judicial process 
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Calvin Coolidge, who left no legacy as a 
constitutional exegete, could understand 
that it was not necessary to prove the Su- 
preme Court never made a mistake; but it 
was necessary to prove that if the Court 
was shorn of its powers that those who exer- 
cise them would make fewer mistakes.“ 

The people have come to feel, said Justice 
Jackson, “that the Supreme Court, what- 
ever its defects, is still the most detached, 
dispassionate, and trustworthy custodian 
that our system affords for the translation 
of abstract into concrete constitutional 
commands,” “ 

The Court has not lacked critics “—from 
Presidents like Jefferson to commentators 
like Rodell—but it was Chief Justice Hughes 
who said that “great critics are even more 
apt to display their infirmities than great 
judges acting under a keener sense of re- 
sponsibility.” Stemming initially from 
the desegregation decision “ right up to the 


and freeing the subversives to go forth and 
further undermine our Nation.“ For the 
text, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A1470 
(daily ed., Feb, 25, 1959). The chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary labeled the 
report as one “obsessed with security and 
oblivious of individual liberty” of “dogmatic 
assertion” and “most irresponsible.” Con- 
RESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2861 (Feb. 24, 1959) (re- 
marks of Representative CELLER.) 

“Warren, “Congress, The Constitution, 
and the Supreme Court“ 174 (Ist ed. 1925). 

“ Taylor, supra note 18. 

“The early critics of the Court can be 
conveniently found in Brownell, supra, note 
3, and McGowan, supra, note 4, at 529-37. 
For the Progressive attack on the Court, see 
Kelly and Harbison, The American Consti- 
tution,” 622-26 (1948). 

“Hughes, “The Supreme Court of the 
United States” 46 (1st ed. 1928). 

“Brown v. Board of Educ., 347 U.S. 483 
(1954). Following the censure of the Su- 
preme Court by the state supreme court 
justices at the Conference of Chief Justices 
in Pasadena, Calif., on Aug. 23, 1958 (the 
vote was 36 to 8 to approve a 10-man com- 
mittee report), the text can be found i the 
U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 3, 1958, p. 9, 
and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A44 (daily 
ed., Jan. 12, 1959), a number of dissenting 
judges claimed that the report without men- 
tioning it was really disturbed over the segre- 
gation issue. See New York Times, Aug. 24, 
1958, sec. 1, p. 1, col. 5. Agreeing that seg- 
regation was not mentioned in the report, 
nevertheless Chief Justice Charles Alvin 
Jones of Pennsylvania wrote: 

“The fact remains that no matter how 
meticulously reference to the school segre- 
gation case is avoided, it must be r 
that the principal cause of the present-day 
criticism of the Supreme Court is that deci- 
sion. And, thus the committee report, quite 
unintentionally but nonetheless actually, ex- 
ploits a hostility to the Supreme Court bred 
of a decision (involved in current litigation) 
which the report does not, and could not 
properly discuss.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. A378 (daily ed., Jan. 21,1959). In a letter 
to Attorney General William P. Rogers, Chief 
Justice Frederick W. Brune, of the Maryland 
Supreme Court and chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared the resolution, denied 
this allegation. See CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, p. A5 (daily ed., Jan. 9, 1959). As re- 
gards the “censure” itself, what the eight 
judges essentially said of the resolution was 
this: 


“It would be well if the State chief jus- 
tices practiced the judicial restraint they 
were preaching to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Moreover, if the quality of justice was to be 
improved, the last way to improve was by a 
vote of the judges’ association critical of 


‘the decisions of other justices. The best 


way to improve it Was still the customary 
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historic decisions of the 1957-58 term in- 

volving personal liberty, there is consider- 

able talk about “curbing” and “reforming” 

the Supreme Court. Thus, by May 1956, 

some seventy bills which would affect the 

work of the Court were introduced in Con- 
s 


Among the journalists, influential David 
Lawrence is especially vitriolic and so sus- 
picious of the Court that he wants it elected 
on the theory that they are making policy 
and hence should be subject to the voters. 
His “Nine Honest Men” of two decades ago 
have become nine politicians. Judges, he 
feels, are accountable to nobody an autoc- 
racy * * * never envisaged by the Founding 
Fathers.” © 

James Bryce™ saw the futility of popular 
elections. He perceived that the election of 
judges was an unwise extension of democracy 
for judges represent the law, not constitu- 
ents. They are not delegates who are politi- 
cally responsible. The Founding Fathers de- 
liberately put the judiciary beyond the reach 
of the ballot box as well as the Gallup poll. 
Democracy, as Dean Rostow so neatly put it, 
is more than a commitment to popular sov- 
ereignty; it is equally a commitment to pop- 
ular sovereignty under law.“ This is not to 
say that the Court could for long operate 
against public confidence. Yet it need not 
buckle under to popular shifts of opinion, 
A good politician need not necessarily be a 
bad judge. In fact, he might be a good judge, 
But the curse of the elective system is that 
it tends to turn almost every judge into a 
politician.” 

An insecure judge would be tempted to 
shape his decisions with the press in mind. 
Aside from whether the electorate is com- 
petent—assuming it wanted to elect the 
Court—it is doubtful if men of caliber would 
campaign for the seat. To suggest that the 
National judiciary ought to be selected be- 
cause the State judiciary is elected in three 
quarters of the States is to turn the clock 
back on any progress made in our legal in- 
stitutions. “Judges elected by the people,” 
said the late distinguished Chief Justice of 


way. It was to have a judge, legally respon- 
sible for a decision, make the decision. Then 
afterward, the matter could be reviewed by 
a higher court with responsibilities of its 
own.” Hyman, supra, note 9. 

Latham, supra, note 11, at 24. 

“Lawrence, “Does Court Action Imperil 
U.S.,“ Chicago Daily News, June 20, 1957, 
sec, 1, p. 10, col. 6. His “Nine Honest Men” 
have now become the arch villains or the pol- 
icymakers of Fred Rodell’s Nine Men“ (1955) 
the “Nine Old Men“ (1936) of Drew Pearson 
and Robert Allen became, in turn The Nine 
Young Men” (1947) of Wesley McCune. In 
the spirit of David Lawrence's thinking, 
Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina in- 
troduced a resolution which provides for re- 
appointment or reconfirmation each 6 years 
of justices of the courts of the United States 
who are now appointed for life terms. S.J. 
Res. 7, 86th Cong., Ist sess., (1959). Since 
much of the criticism of the American Bar 
Association was over specific cases in the 
field of subversion and communism and, in 
their opinion might have been decided other- 
wise, the remark of Justice Sutherland might 
be appropriate: “If the provisions of the Con- 
stitution,” he said, “be not upheld when they 
pinch as weil as when they comfort, they may 
as well be abandoned.” Home Bldg. & Loan 
Association v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 398, 483 
(1934). 

%1 Bryce, The American Commonwealth” 
512 (1911). 

m Pritchett, “The Judiciary,” in “Introduc- 
tion to Political Science“ 333 (Roucek ed. 
-1950). 

* Rostow. supra, note 39, at 579. 

Vanderbilt, The Challenge of Law Re- 
form” 28 (1955). 
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the New Jersey Supreme Court, Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, “are not only unknown in any 
other English-speaking common-law country 
but everywhere else except Soviet Russia and 
its satellites, a dubious distinction of which 
we cannot be proud.”™ Further, campaign- 
ing would be manifestly unfair to the judge 
already on the bench since he would have 
to temper his political position with his ju- 
dicial responsibilities. By contrast, the man 
not on the bench would be free to conduct 
a campaign of words. Those who suggest 
this remedy are curiously silent on the de- 
tails precisely because they are insurmount- 
able.“ It is also strange to see a conserva- 
tive Republican like Lawrence embracing a 
discredited Jacksonian philosophy of rota- 
tion in office. What would have been the 
effect, Professor Elliott wonders, on some of 
the great decisions of the Court had it been 
elected for limited terms? * 

Critics of the Court have always protested 
decisions of a 5 to 4 nature. They are 
now joined by the chief justices of 36 
States who deplore their frequency. It 
is their contention that the Court does not 
have a true majority for any one opinion 
but often the opinion comes “from the 
divergent views of individual justices who 
happen to unite on one outcome or the 
other of the case before the Court.“ It 
might be suggested as an explanation that 
except for the 1957-58 term, 5 to 4 de- 
cisions within the last several years have 
not been unduly frequent.” The chief jus- 
tices might have mentioned that there were 
more unanimous decisions during the same 
term and, in fact, under Warren a good 25 
percent or more of the opinions have been 
unanimous.” Finally, until the last several 
decades the Court did not have many cases 
involving civil liberty—precisely the area 
in which the 5 to 4 cases have been 
handed down." The real trouble, as Charles 
Warren noted, depends on “whose toes are 
trodden upon—and not upon the number of 
judges who do the trodding.” When all is 
said and done, he continued, “the fact is 
that this complaint about 5 to 4 deci- 
sions holding Federal statutes invalid is 
largely insincere, or rather a mere camou- 
flage of the real complaint. The real griev- 
ance felt by the Court’s critics is not the 
number of justices who joined in setting 
aside the Federal statute, it is rather the 
fact that the statute was set aside at all.” @ 


. Id., at 17. 

The vastness of the country, the enor- 
mous population, the inescapable difficulties 
in the choice of President, the opportunties 
for political intrigue that would exist in the 
nomination of judges by national party con- 
ventions, are cogent reasons for the continu- 
ance of the present method which has even 
more to be said for it now than it had in 
1787. Hughes, op. cit., supra, note 46, at 17. 

For a critique of the election as against 
the appointing system of judges and of the 
Jacksonian legacy of rotation in office, see 
Vanderbilt, op. cit., supra, note 53. See also 
the excellent discussion in Hurst, “The 
Growth of American Law” 122-146 (1950), 
Elliott, “Court-Curbing Proposals in Con- 
gress,” 33 Notre Dame Law 597, 611 (1958): 
“Surely the history of Jacksonian democracy 
and its impact on the state judicial systems 
has taught us that judicial independence and 
ability are apt thereby to be sacrificed on the 
altar of popular whim and political control.” 

5 Id., at 603. 

Text found in U.S. News & World Re- 
port, Oct. 3, 1958, p. 102. 

Bartholomew. “The Supreme Court of 
the United States 1952-53,” 29 Social Science 
3 (1954). 

“Fellman, “Constitutional Law in 1952- 
53," 48 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 64 (1954). 

“Latham, supra, note 11, at 5. 

“ Warren, “Congress, the Constitution, and 
the Supreme Court” 215 (1925). 
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To erase such 5 to 4 decisions some critics 
of the Court have recommended that seven 
out of nine judges should determine the 
constitutionality of State and Federal legis- 
lation. Such a plan was introduced in 
Congress as early as 1823 and is revived 
Periodically.“ This plan, providing an ex- 
traordinary majority for the Court to decide 
State and Federal statutes, introduces mi- 
nority decision making.“ What happens if 
one or two of the justices are absent? The 
litigant then has to convince all but one or 
all the judges rather than seven out of nine. 
It would be less than fair, too, since Con- 
gress would need to convince only three 
justices of the Court that its law was valid 
while seven would be necessary to invalidate 
the same act.“ Supposing an inferior court 
holds the statute unconstitutional and the 
six members of the Court reviewing the case 
concur. But since three justices view it as 
constitutional the lower court would be re- 
versed. Assume, in addition, that a State 
supreme court held a Federal statute uncon- 
stitutional and six justices agreed while 
three disagreed. “Is it possible,” says 
Charles Warren, “that such a condition is 
legal or that Congress has the power to re- 
quire the reversal of the judgment of a 
State’s highest court by the action of a 
minority of the U.S, Supreme Court?“ 
Thus, the constitutionality or unconstitu- 
tionality would be based on a minority of 
three. It is difficult to understand how 
such a scheme as this would make the 
Court more responsible. Further, a two- 
thirds requirement would not end the argu- 
ment over judicial review—as the 7 to 2 
decision in the Dred Scott case and the re- 
cent civil liberty cases show: “7 and, its 
proponents to the contrary, “it is probable 
that a constitutional amendment would be 
necessary before the Courts would agree to 
follow any such rule.“ 

A companion piece of constitutional hocus 
pocus is the proposal that Congress can re- 


© Carr, op. cit., supra, note 32, at 266. Be- 
fore ascending the Court, Judge Minton 
(then Senator Minton from Indiana) favored 
this plan. 1949 Congressional Quarterly 694. 
Said Senator Robert ia Follette: No inferior 
Federal judge could set aside a law of Con- 
gress on the grounds that it was unconstitu- 
tional, and if the Supreme Court should do 
so, Congress could, by repassing it, nullify 
the action of the Court.” Quoted in Brown- 
ell, supra, note 3, at 598. See also Ernst, 
“The Ultimate Power” 315 (1937): “It is 
high time [to] amend our Constitution so 
that Congress has the power to override any 
decision of the Supreme Court. This is the 
English system. But today our Supreme 
Court is both a Parliament and a House of 
Lords.” 

Warren, op. cit., supra, note 62, at 182. 
Barnes and Littlefield, “The Supreme Court 
Issue and the Constitution” (1937), lists 
some 75 cases declared unconstitutional by 
the Court with the vote in each. Warren, 
op. cit., supra, note 62, at 273-301, gives a 
chronological listing, as does Library of 
Congress, “The Constitution of the United 
States of America” 1241-1254 (1952). 

Hughes, op. cit., supra, note 46, at 239. 

Warren, op. cit., supra, note 62, at 191. 

See Barnes and Littlefield, op. cit., supra, 
note 64, for those cases up to 1937 which 
were decided unconstitutional by an ex- 
traordinary majority. Mallory v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 449 (1957); Service y. 
Dulles, 354 U.S. 363 (1957); Yates v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 298 (1957); Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234 (1957); Watkins v. 
United States, 354 U.S. 178 (1957); Jencks v. 
United States, 353 U.S. 657 (1957); and 
Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners, 353 U.S. 
232 (1957), were decided under an extraor- 
dinary majority but yet engendered con- 
siderable criticism. 

& Carr, op. cit., supra, note 32, at 256. 
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pass legislation over an adverse decision of 
the Court much in the same manner that it 
can now do over a Presidential veto. Senator 
Wheeler once advocated a similar rule.” 

His plan would have provided for an elec- 
tion between the adverse ruling and the re- 
passage of the law by Congress. This would 
introduce a popular mandate scheme re- 
sembling the system of parliamentary dis- 
solution practiced in England. The system 
of checks and balances consequently would 
exist only as long as Congress did not alter 
it. It would make Congress virtually sov- 
ereign and legally omnipotent, Congress, in 
a word, could overrule the Court whenever 
it would say twice what it ought not to 
have said even once. “A bad statute shall 
become good by repetition.” Under this 
scheme of things the majesty and conclu- 
siveness of Opinion Monday would be mean- 
ingless. If the political branches have the 
right alone to decide on their powers, does 
any constitution remain?™ Chief Justice 
John Marshall understood this when he 
wrote: 

“The powers of the legislature are defined 
and limited; and that those limits may not 
be mistaken, or forgotten, the Constitution 
is written. To what purpose are powers lim- 
ited, and to what purpose is that limitation 
committed to writing, if these limits may, 
at any time, be passed by those intended to 
be restrained? 7: 

Morris Ernst in “The Ultimate Power” fav- 
ored this plan% which Walter Lippmann 
characterized as indefensible. Ernst argued 
that such a congressional veto was merely 
allowing power to flow from the people to 
their representatives. Lippmann was skepti- 
cal, as he might well be, of the proposition 
that a supreme legislature is supremely re- 
sSponsive, Such a supremacy, he felt, was a 
great peril to democracy for the Founding 
Fathers knew what assemblies, captured by 
demagogs, had done to the ancient world.” 
Echoing the remarks of Alexander Hamilton 
in The Federalist that legislators, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, seem sometimes to 
fancy that they are the people themselves. 
and betray strong symptoms of impatience 
and disgust at the least sign of opposition 
from any other quarter,” Justice Douglas 
observed that the judiciary is not perverse 
and Congress is not omniscient.“ Two re- 
cent philosophers of the state, Jaques Mari- 
tain in “Man and the State” and Yves Simon 
in “The Philosophy of Democratic Govern- 
ment” are similarly for watching the legis- 
lature for power tends to increase power 
and the power machine tends ceaselessly to 
extend itself." Among the Founding Fathers. 
Elbridge Gerry saw the weakness of this 


© The objections to this plan can be sum- 
marized as: (1) it might take years before 
the Court declares a law bad and several 
more before Congress could repass it; (2) if 
the law involved any great social and eco- 
nomic question it would be very difficult to 
get a two-thirds vote, but reduce the proposal 
to a simple majority and it would lose popular 
support; (3) it might require a constitu- 
tional amendment. Carr, op. cit., supra, 
note 32, at 268. 

Warren, op. cit., supra, note 62, at 139. 

n Speaking of the first amendment, Prof. 
Charles Black, Jr., of the Yale Law School, 
writes: “A limitation on Congress which does 
not really limit Congress is a mere sham.” 
Letter to New York Times, Mar. 23, 1958. 

= Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 
137 (1803). 

= Ernst, op. cit., supra, note 63, at 315. 

™ Walter Lippmann, quoted in Barnes and 
Littlefield, op. cit., supra, note 64, at 10. 

*The Federalist" No. 71 (Hamilton); New 
York Times, Noy. 9, 1958, p. 1, col. 3 (city 
ed.). 

% Maritain, Man and the State“ 14 
(1951); Simon, Philosophy of Democratic 
Government” 132 (1951). 
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legislative scheme to recall Court decisions, 
for if the power of making declaratory acts 
were vested in Congress with the judge 
bound by these decisions, the fifth article 
would be alterable at will. What then would 
be the necessity of the fifth article for the 
purpose of obtaining amendments? 7 

Although the Constitutional Convention 
rejected the proposition that Federal judges 
could be removed by the President on an 
application of Congress,“ yet it is currently 
revived as a means of democratizing—if not 
disciplining—the bench. An uneasy sup- 
porter of this plan, Henry Hazlitt, suggests 
that not more than one judge could be re- 
moved in any 1 year. This would be ac- 
complished by a simple majority or a two- 
thirds majority with the concurrence of the 
President. Its employment, he believed, 
would be exercised rarely and only upon ex- 
tremely capricious and incompetent judges.” 
David Lawrence who currently views the 
Court as béte noire thinks that the justices 
hold office for good behavior“ and not for 
“life.” It is up to Congress to determine 
“good behavior” for senatorial consent is not 
irretrievable action.” 

This suggestion, in effect, would transfer 
an independeent judiciary into a captive 
one. It smacks of “court-packing” in re- 
verse. Even Franklin Roosevelt, as the late 
Justice Jackson remarked, wanted to change 
the Court’s composition—not its constitu- 
tional prerogatives.** Further, it seems late 
to hold that the judges have tenure subject 
to congressional consent. Even if tenure is 
not spelled out in the Constitution, it is as 
much a part of it as the committee system in 
Congress, senatorial courtesy, popular elec- 
tion of the President, political parties and 
judicial review.“ Tenure, said Alexander 
Hamilton in “The Federalist,” is “the best 
expedient which can be devised in any gov- 
ernment to secure a steady, upright and im- 
partial administration of the laws.“ The 
immunity we have given the Court—an im- 
munity we have withdrawn from the politi- 
cal branches of the Government in our own 
interest—is that amount we have deter- 
mined as necessary for them to carry on 
their appointed tasks properly, fearlessly and 
with integrity, of expounding the Constitu- 
tion to the various crises of human affairs.“ 

Such an argument as this attack on judi- 
cial tenure is not simply a thrust at particu- 
lar decisions—a criticism the Court could 
understand and even be persuaded to re- 
verse—but it is a challenge to the very sys- 
tem itself. Its result would be to deprive the 
Court of the high standing it enjoys with 
the public.“ Free from the pressure of a 


n Warren, op. cit., supra, note 43, at 103. 

™ Butzner, Constitutional Chaff, Rejected 
Suggestions of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787“ 114; Hart & Wechsler, “The 
Federal Courts and the Federal System” 12 
(1953): “The motion was strongly opposed 
and only Connecticut supported it.” 

» Hazlitt, “A New Constitution Now” 220 
(1942). 

% U.S, News & World Report, July 5, 1957, 

104. 

N “The Supreme Court in the 
American System of Government” 26 (1955). 

On the judges having life tenure, see 
Schwartz, “The Supreme Court, Constitu- 
tional Revolution in Retrospect” 65, 367 
(1957). 

„The Federalist” No. 78 (Everymen ed. 
1934) (Hamilton). The Founding Fathers 
must have had the Declaration of Independ- 
ence partly in mind, for note the ninth 
specification: “He [George the Third] has 
made judges dependent on his will alone for 
the tenure of their offices and the amount 
and payment of their salaries.” 

See McCulloch v. Maryland (17 U.S. (4 
Wheat.) 316 (1819).) 

Vanderbilt, op. cit. supra note 53, at 
24-25. “Throughout the Court has been 
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local constituency, that great corrupter of 
conscience or legislative control, the judge 
need only look to his conscience. John 
Frank's tale is worth citing. “One of the 
most penetrating comments I ever heard a 
Supreme Court justice make,” he said, “was 
a remark to a colleague whose life was being 
consumed in a series of minor pressures 
from persons who had helped to elevate him 
to his ultimate station. When the victim of 
these pressures pointed out the obligations, 
the justice to whom he was speaking said: 
“Yes, but you are here now.“ 

Impeachment is the only method men- 
tioned in the Constitution for the removal 
of judges. Judges can be removed for 
“treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” ** Recently the Georgia and 
Florida Legislatures voted resolutions calling 
for the impeachment of certain justices on 
the bench for “high crimes and misde- 
meanors.“ » Neither the Constitution nor 
the Supreme Court has ever defined these 
words,” but to these legislators they mean 
usurping power which properly belongs to 
the States. Such ill-founded accusations are 
lacking not only constitutional support but 
indicate these legislators are lacking common- 
sense. To talk further about “resisting the 
Court by lawful means” is contradictory.” 
In the Declaration of Constitutional Prin- 
ciples (signed by the Southern Delegation in 
Congress—77 Representatives and 19 Sena- 
tors) the signers reaffirm their “reliance on 
the Constitution, as the fundamental law 
of the land,” a statement, says Alexander 
Bickel, which in “context is pregnant with 
the suggestion, tenable only academically or 
by force but not in law, that there exists a 
Constitution distinct from the one the Su- 
preme Court expounds.” Maybe it is too 
much for the Southern critics of the Court 
to understand Lincoln when he wrote: 

“We believe as much as Judge Douglas 
(perhaps more) in obedience to, and respect 
for, the judicial department of Government. 
We think its decisions on constitutional 
questions, when fully settled, should control 
not only general policy of the country, sub- 
ject to being disturbed only by amendment of 
the Constitution as provided in that instru- 
ment itself. More than this would be 
revolution.” * 

It is true that several Justices have been 
removed by Congress but this was (1) done 
under the impeachment power, a power 
which Congress has shied from using since 
its unsuccessful attempt to impeach Asso- 


both the object and the molder of public 
opinion, never very far removed from the 
dominent community response to the great 
public.” Frank, op. cit. supra note 2, at 214. 

% Id. at 46. 

* US. Constitution, art 2, sec. 4. 

1956 Congressional Quarterly 286. The 
Justices cited were Warren, Black, Douglas, 
Clark, Frankfurter, and Reed. The resolu- 
tion was based on the Court's ruling in 
sedition cases and others in which the 
Justices were accused of usurping powers 
reserved to the States. The Georgia 
Senate completed action on a resolution 
calling for impeachment of Court members 
for “high crimes and misdemeanors.” Chi- 
cago Daily News, Feb. 21, 1957, sec. 1, p. 6, 
col. 3. 

Library of Congress. “The Constitution 
of the United States of America” 502 
(1952). 

©The judiciary was viewed as a “great 
rock,” said Justice Douglas to the Bar of 
the City of New York, because it was un- 
moved by the storm breaking over it, even 
when they led to attempts at nullification. 
New York Times, Nov. 9, 1958, p. 1, col. 3 
(city ed.). 

s New Republic, April 23, 1956, p. 11. 

® Frank, op. cit, supra, note 2, at 35. 
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ciate Justice Samuel Chase in 1805." (2) 
mostly in removing lower court judges,” and 
(3) never because there was a quarrel be- 
tween the Court and Congress over judicial 
review.“ 

It has often been suggested that the Su- 
preme Court issue advisory opinions with a 
view to settling the constitutionality of such 
legislation before it leaves Congress. In 
1793 Secretary of State Jefferson asked the 
Court 29 questions relative to the obliga- 
tions the United States had assumed with 
France under its treaty of 1778. The Court 
declined to consider the questions, a pre- 
cedent which has never been violated. 
These questions, ruled Chief Justice John 
Jay, were nonjudicial and implied that the 
Cabinet existed precisely to advise the Presi- 
dent.“ Although it is true that a number 
of State courts issued advisory opinions to 
the State legislature, it is worth noting that 
such advisory opinions are not binding on 
the Court if and when subsequent adverse 
litigation arises. Thus Alexander Heh- 
meyer's proposed amendment, in “Time for 
Change,” in which advisory opinions would 
be rendered on a request from Congress, the 
President, one-third of the Governors, or 
one-half of the State legislatures would con- 
vert the Court into a real Chamber of Re- 
vision. According to Frank, the Court 
“avoids a good many controversies. It has 
developed whole groups of rules as to what 
it will and what it will not decide. Par- 
ticularly in the constitutional field it has 
learned that caution may be more profita- 
ble than haste, and has found ways of deal- 
ing with problems that might get it into 
trouble.“ * 

Among these judicially self-imposed limi- 
tations, the Court refuses to entertain ac- 
tions involving political questions” or those 
in which the litigant has no standing, and 
will decide nothing but a real case or con- 
troversy. This last limitation gives rise to 
what Justice Robert Jackson once conceived 
as government by lawsuit.” As one scholar 
of the Court rightly remarked, in Europe 
struggles over power bring out regiments 
of troops while in the United States they 
bring out batteries of lawyers! The Court 
not only has asserted that the essential ele- 
ment is their final binding Judgment on the 


Except for the removal of Justice Pick- 
ering for insanity in 1803, the Jeffersonians 
were unsuccessful in removing any Jus- 
tices. Library of Congress, The Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America” 501- 


504 (1952). 

Bartholomew. American Government 
Under the Constitution” 79-80 (3d ed. 
1956). 


Carr. op. cit., supra, note 32, at 262. 

See Jefferson’s letter (while Secretary of 
State) to Chief Justice John Jay (July 8, 
1793), and the list of 29 questions, together 
with Jay’s letter of August 8, 1793, declining 
the invitation to advise the Government be- 
cause it was a function more properly be- 
longing to the Cabinet rather than to the 
Court. Hart and Wechsler, op. cit., supra, 
note 78, at 75. The argument for advisory 
opinions is that today’s legislation is admin- 
istered by the Executive and this often re- 
quires setting up complex machinery and of 
employing thousands of people. It is an 
“attempt to get a settlement of the constitu- 
tional issue before administrative enforce- 
ment of the legislation begins.” Corry “Ele- 
ments of Democratic Government” 365 
(1951). For the arguments against advisory 
opinions, see Downing and Edwards, “Ameri- 
can Constitutional Law” 55-56 (1954). 

n Hehmeyer, Time for Change” 178 (1943). 

Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 37. 

% Jackson, op. cit., supra, note 81, at 11-12. 

1Schwartz, “Is the Criticism of the High 
Court Valid?” N.Y. Times, Aug. 25, 1957, 
sec. 6 (magazine), p. 14. 
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parties? but it will not anticipate a ques- 
tion or decide it on a constitutional issue if 
it can be avoided. Thus, with all the talk 
to the contrary, the judicial activism of the 
Warren Court in the case of the political 
offender is much exaggerated? “By and 
large,” says Dean Rostow, the Supreme 
Court has not gone past the frontier of its 
power, nor taken on issues beyond its duty 
to decide, in its recent cycle of constitu- 
tional cases.“ 

It is repeatedly affirmed that the members 
of the Court ought to retire at 70 or 75 years 
of age, as in the original Butler amendment,“ 
although the age factors is not as pressing 
today as it was two decades ago. No doubt 
there have been justices who refused to retire 
notwithstanding lack of mental vigor.“ But 
the same could be said of Congressmen who 
have refused to resign despite incapacity so 
long as they controlled their party machinery 
or it served the interest of the party to keep 
them in the legislature. Mr. Truman, who 
could speak with some authority on Con- 
gress, had this in mind when he said that the 
legislative disease was “senility and senior- 
Ity.“ It is naive to believe that a Congress- 


Supreme Court justice.“ As William White 


2 Dowling and Edwards, op. cit. supra, note 
96, at 54. Library of Congress, The Consti- 
Ton of the United States of America“ 550 
(1952). 

3 Pritchett, “The Political Offender and the 
Warren Court,” 38 B.U.L. Rev. 53, 119 (1958). 
“Ever since 1937, the Supreme Court has 
followed a deliberate, consistent policy of 
reducing and withholding its jurisdiction. 
It has employed every known device in the 
tool chest of procedure to avoid friction with 
Congress.” Cahn, “Brief for the Supreme 
Court,” N.Y. Times, Oct. 7, 1956, sec. 6 (maga- 
zine), p. 9. 

* Rostow, supra, note 39, at 581. Discussing 
the American Bar Association’s criticisms of 
the Court (stemming from the association’s 
house of delegates which met in Chicago, 
February 1959), Anthony Lewis points out 
that the Court, in the Steve Nelson case, 
“chose the ground of decision it did in part 
because of the constitutional problems that 
would otherwise be raised. This same theme 
has run through many of the cases—nar- 
Tow construction of a statute to avoid con- 
stitutional questions.” N.Y. Times, Mar. 
1, 1959, sec. IV, p. 10E, col. 1. 

®Sec. 1 of the original Butler bill would 
compel the Justices to retire at age 75. It 
was by the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
Mar. 24, 1954, and passed by Senate on May 
11, 1954. Brown, “Proposed Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States,” 
1947-53, No. 180 (1953). Hazlitt, op. cit., 
supra, note 79, at 217, has a similar proposal. 

*Fairman, “The Retirement of Federal 
Judges,” 51 Harv. L. Rev. 397 (1938). Judge 
Duval, Professor Fairman points out, was 
deaf, Baldwin physically unfit, McKinley ill 
most of the time, and Field interested in es- 
tablishing an endurance record. Fairman 
would like to see judges retire at 70 with a 
continuance until 78 if the President and 
Senate concur. He would also favor the 
mentally unsound retiring, the extension of 
generous financial terms to justices as an 
incentive to retire, and the creation of pro- 
cedure to separate a judge who was prema- 
turely disabled. As a caution, though, he 
suggests that the proposed amendment 
should be brought into effect without pro- 
ducing any sudden remaking of the judiciary. 

* Hillman, “Mr. President“ 148 (1952). 

Thus, Senator CARL HAYDEN (Democrat, 
Arizona), 80 years old, has been in Congress 
over 46 years; some 15 members of the 85th 
Congress served more than 30 years each; 
Daniel Reed (Republican, New York), over 
82 years of age, has 32 years in the House; 
and Speakers RAYBURN and MARTIN have 44 
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correctly observes, a chairman is emperor.“ 9 
Finally, the question of retirement of judges 
is often political. Thus, in April, 1937, when 
the Court was predominantly Republican and 
a Democrat was in the White House, an 
American Institute of Public Opinion poll re- 
corded that 65 percent of the Republicans 
opposed such an amendment, but 80 percent 
of the Democrats approved. But in 1954 it 
was the Republicans in the Congress who 
pushed a provision to compel Federal judges 
to retire at the age of 75. In 1954, the Fed- 
eral bench was overwhelmingly Democratic 
and a Republican was in the White House.” 

Moreover, intellectual alertness is not con- 
tingent upon age as witness the careers of 
Holmes, Brandeis, and Hughes. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, writing between his two terms 
on the Court, remarked that the work of the 
bench kept a man keen witted and earnest.“ 
The suggestion that a mandatory retirement 
age be imposed on the Court while not im- 
posed on the Congress, the President, Cabinet 
officials, chairmen of commissions and others, 
assumes that only the judges can do great 
harm? Anyone familiar with the legislative 
process knows this view to be baseless. 
For the most part, moreover, prominence at 
the bar comes late in life , and appointments 
will stem from this class unless the Presi- 
dent is willing to defy pressures and politics 
and select competent but relatively young 
Justices. Even with the selection of three 
young men, Brennan, Whittaker and Stewart, 
the present Court is not considered young. 
A compulsory retirement plan would be 
calamitous to the national welfare. Several 
assumptions, for example that physical and 
mental degeneration is a concomitant of old 
age, have not been adequately explored, as 
Prof. John Schmidhauser persuasively ar- 
gues.* Recent findings in geriatrics hesi- 
tate to identify age with illness or mental 
inflexibility or conservatism. This view was 
authoritatively supported by Dr. Gunnar 
Gunderson before the National Gerontolog- 
ical Society.“ 


and 33 years in the House, respectively. 13 
Congressional Quarterly 1308 (1957). 

* White, op. cit., supra, note 29, at 180. 

» Peltason, op. cit., supra, note 32, at 38. 

u Hughes, op. cit., supra, note 46, at 24. 

Former President Harry S. Truman be- 
lieves that some Congressmen have lived in 
Washington too long—men who live in a 
day back before the First World War.“ He 
suggests, as a remedy, that there ought to 
be a limit on any President, Senator, and 
Representative. Hillman, op. cit., supra, 
note 106, at 148. 

BIt is difficult to telescope the terrible 
power Senators have, especially the “institu- 
tion” dominated by Southern chairmen, but 
Mr. White's sentence is illustrative: “Over 
the affairs of the Republic * * * the man- 
date of the Senate is for paractical purposes 
limitless,” White, op. cit., supra, note 29, at 
3. As a powerhouse the Speaker needs no 
description, as Mr. Raysurn has shown time 
and again, but most recently in opposing the 
disability amendment proposed by the 
Eisenhower administration. Menez, “The 
Presidential Disability Plans,” Chicago Sun- 
Times, Apr. 6, 1958, sec. 2, p. 3. 

“Despite the appointment of 43-year-old 
Potter Stewart of the 6th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, appointees’ ages have steadily 
risen over the years. Within the last several 
decades most of the judges were appointed 
in their middle or late fifties and Cardozo, 
Byrnes, and Warren in their sixties. “Cur- 
tailment of the valuable services of eminent 
Justices seems unwarrented.” Schmid- 
hauser, “The Butler Amendment: An An- 
alysis by a Nonlawyer,” 43 AB. A. J. 714, 762 
(1957). 

Id., at 717. Rusk, M.D., “Life Span In- 
creases,” New York Times, Aug. 10, 1958, p. 
79. col 1. 

% Chicago Daily News, Nov. 6, 1958, p. 22. 
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The critics of the Court complain that the 
Judges do not know any law and that the 
Court is made up of nonpracticing attorneys! 
like Warren, law school professors like 
Frankfurter, or politicians like Clark In 
addition, the Court is accused of scuttling 
stare decisis. Justice Robert’s remark is 
gleefully quoted. He said that overruling 
decisions tends to bring adjudication by the 
Court into the same class as a restricted 
railroad ticket, good for this day and train 
only Yet the phrase a “switch in time 
saves nine” is attributed to him for his 
jumps between the majority and minority 
in 1936 and 1937. Justice Reed remarked 
that overruling decisions had long been an 
accepted practice, and pointed out more 
than a dozen instances when the Court had 
overruled itself when Roberts sat on it, and 
in most of these he had concurred,” Rob- 
erts’ view overlooks what Cardozo in the 
“Nature of the Judicial Process” called static 
and dynamic precedents.” 

What is often ignored is the fact that mere 
technical craftsmanship is not sufficient on 
the Supreme Court, although of course every 
judge ought to possess a decent portion of 
it. The judge must interpret the law, but 
the law is not always clear for “the Court 
does not really decide cases by formula as a 
pharmacist might prepare a remedy. The 
law is more subtle than chemistry and does 
not lend itself to the prescription of pro- 
prietaries.” = 

Precedents are often conflicting. Public 
law is concerned with great public questions 
and a mere technical ability will not suffice. 
What is needed on the Supreme Court are 
Justices with a grasp of disciplines that com- 
plement the law. For every Brandeis familiar 
with economics, a Holmes versed in litera- 
ture, and a Cardozo learned in philosophy, 
as Henry Commanger remarked, there are 
numerous judges who “regard such learning 
as esoteric if not Irrelevant.“ Congress 
itself recognized this great public law feature 
of the Court for in 1925 it enacted what has 
come to be called judge law, the law under 
which we live today and which enables the 
Court to petty types of cases it 
previously heard in favor of public questions 
of national importance.* 

Single out any great Justice in the Court’s 
history and invariably he will be a man who 
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See the statement on minimum qualifi- 
cations for appointment to the Supreme 
Court of the United States introduced by 
Senator TALMADGE. After calling attention 
to the lack of judicial fitness of the present 
Supreme Court, his bill would require that 
every appointee to the Court have at least 5 
years’ judicial service on a lower district 
court, court of appeals or the State’s highest 
court, S. 880, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

Said the Honorable M. T. Phelps, justice 
of the Arizona Supreme Court: “The pres- 
ent Supreme Court apparently does not feel 
itself bound by either precedent or by the 
Constitution itself. The Supreme 
Court’s decisions are as unstable as the 
shifting sands of the desert and are as un- 
sound as they are unstable.” 105 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, A6 (daily ed., Jan, 9, 1959). 
Justice Roberts’ remark is in his dissent, 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 666 (1943). 
See the pertinent discussion of stare decisis 
in Mason, “The Supreme Court From Taft 
to Warren,” 193-200 (1958). 

3 Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 258. 

„ Cardozo, “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process,“ 163-4 (1921). 

* Latham, supra, note 11, at 7. 

= Carr, op. cit., supra, note 32, at 248. 

* “And the Judiciary Act of 1925 has made 
the Court the master of its docket so that 
it now may be free to concern itself only 
with cases that have a substantial public 
interest.” Frankfurter, “The Supreme Court 
in the Mirror of Justices,” 23 Vital Speeches 
of the Day 434 (1957). 
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had combined legal talent with additional 
academic and professional accomplish- 
ments Judges whose efforts and talents 
outran merely the casebooks. As Professor 
Chafee once said concerning the opposition 
to the appointment of Hughes, “it is less re- 
vealing to examine the list of clients in the 
nominee's office than to investigate the books 
in his library.™ Of the 14 Chief Justices, 
moreover, only five had previous judicial 
training indicating that judicial success 
is as unrelated to judicial experience as is 
executive experience necessary to the Presi- 
dency.” As the hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee often confirm, the appoint- 
ees have to prove their political trustworthi- 
ness while their legal ability, whatever it 
might be, is assumed. It is certain, though, 
that in any valuation of a judge public sery- 
ice experience cannot be considered unim- 
portant in determining judicial tempera- 
ment and fitness. 

Being a successful politician is no mean 
achievement. Before ascending to the bench, 
for example, Justice Warren, as Governor of 
California, signed some 10,000 bills, none of 
which was reviewed by the judiciary. In 
addition, Earl Warren was not only elected 
three successive terms as Governor—the only 
Governor so honored—but under the cross- 
filing system with nomination of both par- 
ties, He was also a Vice Presidential nominee 
of the Republican Party.” Politicians of 
such extraordinary ability have proved ex- 
tremely capable judges. A judge should not 
be a politician, said Chief Justice Arthur 
Vanderbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
but if he knows nothing about politics he 
is likely to “make many blunders until he 
learns what it is all about.“ 2e Supreme 
Court Judges having no prior judicial ex- 
perience, according to Cortez Ewing in “The 
Judges of the Supreme Court,” constitute a 
“veritable galaxy” of the judicial greats. He 
is unconvinced, also, that the selection of 
Judges of previous judicial experience would 
have equaled the contributions to the law 
as these appointees." As Justice Felix 
Frankfurter said at the Roberts Memorial 
Lecture at the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania: “One is entitled to say with- 
out qualification that the correlation be- 
tween prior judicial experience and fitness 


* Id. at 432. 

* Freund, Umpiring the Federal System,“ 
54 Colum. L. Rev. 561, 574 (1954). 

3% See the statistical data in Ewing, The 
Judges of the Supreme Court, 1789-1937“ 94 
108 (1938). 

* Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 46. 

Lewis, “What Qualities for the Courts?” 
New York Times, Oct. 6, 1957, sec. 6 (maga- 
zine), p. 17; Frankfurter, “The Job of a Su- 
preme Court Justice,“ New York Times, Nov. 
28, 1954, sec. 6 (magazine), p. 14. After men- 
tioning that like Chief Justice Warren, Chief 
Justices Marshall, Taney, Fuller, Hughes, and 
Stone had not been previously judges, Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold adds: “The task of judging 
in the Supreme Court is not, for the most 
part, like that in other courts in the country, 
and experience has shown in many cases that 
a record of high achievement in political of- 
fice is excellent background for a Supreme 
Court post.” 105 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
A150 (daily ed., Jan. 14, 1959), Mason, op. 
cit., supra, note 117, at 45, concurs with Dean 
Griswold’s position. 

Bassett, Unpartisan Chief Justice of the 
United States,” New York Times, Oct. 11, 
1953, sec. 6 (magazine), p. 10. Chief Justice 
Howard Taft valued previous experience as 
much as anyone but “of the eight appoint- 
ments which he personally made or in- 
fluenced the most successful were those made 
most definitely on political grounds.” Hol- 
combe, “Our More Perfect Union,” 294 (1950). 

Vanderbilt, op. cit., supra, note 53, at 28. 

* Ewing, op. cit., supra, note 125, at 119. 
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for the functions of the Supreme Court is 
Zero.“ 3 

Perhaps because he is disappointed with 
Warren's liberalism—he finds some of the 
recent opinions hard to understand *—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that an attorney 
lacking judicial experience would not receive 
an appointment to the Supreme Court, un- 
less he had an exceptional background.” It 
would be a great loss to our national well 
being if Eisenhower's practice were followed 
by subsequent Presidents whereby great pub- 
lic servants without previous judicial ex- 
perience were cut off from the Court.” As 
John Frank writes: 

“In the ultimate positions of power the 
most valuable qualities are wisdom, judg- 
ment, and great energy. Experience can aid 
but it can also diminish any of these quali- 
ties. © + © 

“From another standpoint, one can know 
so much about one’s job that he does it 
badly. The man at the top makes policy, 
Great policy making often requires a bold 
transcendence over practice, precedent, and 
experience. A man conditioned to the daily 
workings of a bureaucracy is dangerously un- 
likely to conceive of the building of 100,000 
airplanes in the Nation’s hour of need, or the 
buying of the vast Territory of Louisiana 
from France, or the creation of an interna- 
tional league of states, or the freeing of a 
slave population by executive order. The 
same thing is true—in a more limited way, 
of course—in the Judiciary. When the ques- 
tion “What shall we do tomorrow?” is asked, 
the judge answering it must be able to answer 
without being limited altogether by the 
answer to “What did we do yesterday?“ “ 

It might be mentioned, too, that the 
growing practice of submitting the names 
of nominees to a committee of the American 
Bar Association for clearance could well 
prove the dimunition of the appointing 
power,” This is not to suggest that the 


2 Frankfurter, “The Supreme Court in the 
Mirror of Justices,” 23 Vital Speeches of the 
Day, 434, 436 (1957). Charles Evans Hughes 
listed eight outstanding judges only two of 
whom had previous judicial experience. 
Hughes, “The Supreme Court in United 
States History,” 58 (1928). 

Chicago Sun-Times, June 27, 1957, p. 4, 
col. 3. “In their [the Supreme Court’s] 
latest series of decisions there are some that 
each of us has very great trouble understand- 
ing,” said the President. 13 Congressional 
Quarterly, 807 (1957). 

President Eisenhower's press conference, 
Feb. 6, 1957. Drinan, “How Not To Select 
Judges,” 98 America 683 (1958). Mason, op. 
cit., supra, note 117, at 219. See also Rogers, 
“Judicial Appointments in the Eisenhower 
Administration,” 12 J. Am. Jud. Soc’y. 39-40 
(1957). , 

3 A number of bills have been introduced 
in Congress that require judicial experience 
of one kind or another before a judge ascends 
to the Supreme Court. Thus, Representative 
Henderson Lanham, Democrat, of Georgia, 
introduced H.R. 322, 85th Cong., ist sess, 
(1957), requiring that each Justice belong 
to the bar and have 10 years’ practice and 5 
years’ judicial experience; Senator R. B. 
Lone’s bill, S. 171, 85th Cong., Ist sess, (1957), 
would require that at least one-half of the 
Court be judges of at least 6 years’ experience; 
Senators G. A. SMATHERS and Herman E. TAL- 
MADGE, in identical bills, S. 283 and S. 1184, 
85th Cong., Ist sess. (1957), would require 
5 years’ judicial experience; Senator J. STEN- 
Nis, Democrat of Mississippi, in S. Res. 96, 
85th Cong., 2d sess. (1958), provides that at 
least every second nominee have 10 years’ 
service, 13 Congressional Quarterly 808 
(1957). For Senator STENNIS’ plan in more 
detail, see his address in CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 104, part 2, page 2803. 

Frank, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 47. 

* For the complete account of how the 
American Bar Association’s Committee of 
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bar should not be consulted. The bar, 
however, tends to be conservative and this 
custom once established could prove to have 
a prenatal influence on the nominating 
power.* This usage which approximates 
senatorial courtesy would drive the Presi- 
dent into a dilemma of selecting judges 
which meet the bar's conception of “judicial 
temperament,” W a most illusive phrase, or 
of ignoring the bar and creating an opposi- 
tion bloc. 

Chief Justice Warren might not be con- 
sidered the legal craftsman that Stone was,“ 
but he did show his great judicial leader- 
ship in getting a unanimous Court to over- 
rule the segregation decision, Plessy v. Fer- 
guson, and in achieving a majority for the 
historic personal liberty cases in the last 


Judicial Selection operates, see Fox “The Se- 
lection of Federal Judges: The Work of the 
Federal Judiciary Committee,” 43 A.B.A.J. 
685 (1957), in 104 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
A1017 (daily ed., Feb. 4, 1958). The impor- 
tance of the committee for the President is 
illustrated by the fact that when President 
Eisenhower learned from the bar association 
that it had not passed on the nomination of 
Justice Brennan, he directed that the nomi- 
nation be held up until the committee could 
report. 

3s See Drinan, supra, note 133, at 683: “The 
prior approval of the bar association for all 
judicial appointments would indeed be a 
treacherous idea to introduce.” A similar 
conclusion is reached by Lewis, supra, note 
127. 

Heading a list of 55 Bostonians who op- 
posed the confirmation of Louis Brandeis to 
the Court, President Lowell of Harvard 
wrote: We do not believe that Mr. Brandeis 
has the judicial temperament and capacity 
which should be required in a judge of the 
Supreme Court.” FPeltason, op. cit., supra, 
note 32, at 34. But what are the require- 
ments of judicial temperament? Anthony 
Lewis suggests that this means technical 
skill, disinterestedness, a breath of vision, 
ability to express one’s self, and an awareness 
of tradition. Lewis, supra, note 127. 

To Justice Felix Frankfurter judicial tem- 
perament means “largeness of view“ in de- 
ciding great issues before the Court over and 
above technical legal equipment. Frankfur- 
ter, “The Supreme Court in the Mirror of 
Justices,” 23 Vital Speeches of the Day 434, 
436 (1957). Although important, prior ju- 
dicial experience, for Dean Drinan, is not the 
only requirement for becoming a judge. Law 
school professors, trial lawyers, professional 
arbitrators, public agency officials and legal 
research experts “are oftentimes superior in 
judicial temperament and ability to those 
who happen to be judges of a lower court. 
A true intellectual and moral talent for 
harmonizing conflicting interests should be 
the test required of an appointee to the 
bench.” Drinan, supra, note 133, at 683. 

“When President Woodrow Wilson ap- 
pointed Louis D. Brandeis in 1916 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Justice La- 
mar, five former Presidents of the American 
Bar Association opposed the appointment. 
Peltason, op. cit. supra, note 32, at 34. Ma- 
son, “Brandeis’ A Free Man’s Life” 489 
(1946). If the recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary Committee is not accepted by 
the Attorney General, the committee then 
can feel free to openly oppose the Presi- 
dential nomination before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Fox, supra, note 136, at 
685. 

u Schwartz, Warren Court—An Opinion,” 
New York Times, June 30, 1957, sec. 6 (maga- 
zine), p. 10. Although competent in his in- 
dividual duties, Stone did not function well 
as a Chief Justice, that is, as an administra- 
tive officer. The Conferences deteriorated. 
Prichett, “The Roosevelt Court,” 40 (1948). 

4 163 U.S. 537 (1896). 
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two terms.“ Although not to the extent 
claimed, the Warren Court has not hesitated 
to overturn stare decisis when respect for 
such previous ruling was no longer held by 
the community and the precedent had lost 
its vitality. The law student as well as 
the practicing lawyer might well be an- 
noyed; but the law must adapt itself to 
changing circumstances. Answering those 
who believe the Court should not reverse 
itself, former Justice Stanley Reed said: 

“It would not be practicable to adopt a 
rule that a judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution by the Supreme Court could 
not be modified by a later decision; that 
such a change could come only by consti- 
tutional amendment. The power of the dead 
over the living would be too far extended.” < 

In the case of statutory construction, at 
any rate, the legislature has the final word. 
Not only can Congress correct the “error” 
by an amendment to the law—for example, 
it did this 26 times in income tax cases be- 
tween 1945 and 1957—but it is a “healthy 
practice.” 1 

A frequent complaint from the bar and the 
press is that the Court is acting as a third 
chamber engaged in policy functions” and 
deciding cases not on law but on sociology. 
If this means that the courts are influenced 
by sociology in deciding their cases then 
they stand guilty. But the Court is now 
doing somewhat more obviously perhaps, 
what it has always done; that is, to make 
social policy, and to interpret the Constitu- 
tion in such a way as to give social policy 
the juristic room it requires.“ As Judge 
Robert Lefler of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, and now professor of law at the 
Arkansas Law School put it, the critics of 
the Court are really annoyed by the fact 
that sociology has not been accepted; the 
grievance is not that the Court made a 
choice between views on race relations, it is 
that the Court made its choice against 


+ Pritchett, op. cit., supra, note 140, at 62. 

“Warren’s opinion, it has been charged 
was a sociological one. Obviously the 
grounds could not be legal beeause the pre- 
cedents were t him. But the Su- 
preme Court is not solely a Court of law. It 
is a Court of law and justice. Pritchett, 
op. cit, supra, note 140, at 62-63. Delivering 
the keynote address at the 8lst annual 
American Bar Association convention at Los 
Angeles, Chief Justice Warren pleading for 
respect for law and its enforcement said: 
“Therefore, I urge we make the improvement 
of justice the great central cause of our 
profession.” Chicago Daily News, Aug. 25, 
1958, p. 8, col. 5. 

Moreover, regardless of the technical prob- 
lems involved some justices have always be- 
lieved that the goal of the Court was sub- 
stantial justice. Frank, op. cit., supra, note 
2, at 149. 

“Former Associate Justice Stanley Reed 
before the bar of the city of New York, New 
York Times, Noy. 9, 1958, p. 44, col. 6 (late 
city ed.). 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas, be- 
fore the bar of the city of New York, New 
York Times, Noy. 9, 1958, p. 44, col. 1 (late 
city ed.). A legislature cannot continually 
amend statutes and thus pass on the Court’s 
interpretations but it can periodically check 
the main lines of policy developments of 
the Court. In the long run in a democratic 
society it “has both the duty and the oppor- 
tunity to keep watch over the main lines of 
social policy and ultimately to speak the 
final word as to any major issue of statute 
interpretation which may arise in the 
courts." Carr, “American Democracy in 
Theory and Practice,” 248 (rev. ed. 1955). 

Lawrence, High Court a Third Cham- 
ber?” Chicago Daily News, Oct. 1, 1958, p. 
16, col. 3. 

Latham, supra, note 11, at 25. 
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their views.” Further, it has been some time 
since the Court has restricted itself to the 
legal materials, as indicated by expansion 
of the Brandeis brief.” 

One method of curbing a runaway Court, 
as some critics have called it, is for Con- 
gress to curtail its appellate jurisdiction. 
Congress, under its power to make ex- 
ceptions and regulations, can follow the 
McCardle™ precedent and undercut the 
Court's jurisdiction in the very areas now 
challenged. Senators Jenner and BUTLER led 
the attack on the Court. On April 30, 
1958, the Senate Judiciary Committee—at 
the time sharply under indictment by Sen- 
ator HENNINGS, of Missouri, for reporting bills 
without adequate hearings™—passed by a 
10-to-5 vote and sent to the Senate the 
Butler-Jenner amendments which were de- 
signed to check the Court in four areas: (1) 
State subversion laws having been ruled out 
by the Nelson™ case, thereby allowing the 
States to prosecute for subversion unless 
Congress expressly forbade them to do so; 


„ Lefler, “The Role of the Supreme Court 
in the American Constitutional System,” 33 
Notre Dame law, 548, 570 (1958). See the 
remarks on the Court’s use of sociology by 
Senator ELLENDER in 105 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, page 475. Also Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina who says: There must be a brake 
applied to the present trend in courts to sup- 
plant justice with psychology, sociology, and 
ideology. The men in our courts are more 
and more becoming witch doctors of sociology 
and psychology rather than dispensers of jus- 
tice and supporters of law.” 105 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 266. 

® Chief Justice Stone, for example, always 
stressed the necessity of deciding constitu- 
tional cases with the aid of all available in- 
formation within the range of judicial no- 
tice or which has been developed at the 
trial. He wrote: “The questions which 
come to us are rooted in history and in the 
social and economic development of the 
Nation. To grasp their significance our 
study must be extended beyond the exami- 
nation of precedents and legal formulas, by 
reading and research in fields extralegal, 
which nevertheless have an intimate rela- 
tion to the genesis of the legal rules we 
pronounce.” Konefsky, “Chief Justice Stone 
and the Supreme Court” 261 (1945). For a 
most perspicacious article supporting the 
Chief Justice, see Newland, “Legal Periodi- 
cals and the U.S. Supreme Court,” 3 Midwest 
J. of Political Science 58 (1959). 

"In Ex parte McCardle, 74 U. S. (7 Wall.) 
507 (1868). Congress, fearful that the 
Court would overthrow the validity of the 
Reconstruction Acts, withdrew appellate 
Jurisdiction from the Court in certain cases 
of habeas corpus despite the issue having 
been already argued and ripe for decision. 
Library of Congress, “The Constitution of 
the United States of America” 614-616 
(1953). This decision two students of the 
Constitution term a “regrettable legislative 
assault upon the independence of the 
Court.“ Cushman and Cushman, “Cases in 
Constitutional Law,” 62 (1958). As a result 
of Ex parte Milligan, 71 U.S. (4 Wall.) 2 
(1866), Congress attempted to restrict again 
the Court’s appellate power, but a com- 
promise among the principals postponed the 
showdown. “Today this decision is re- 
garded as one of the bulwarks of American 
freedom.” Brownell, “The U.S. Supreme 
Court: Symbol of Orderly, Stable, and Just 
Government,” 43 A. B. A. J. 579, 595 (1957). 
As in a number of civil liberty cases today, 
there was talk of impeaching the judges. 
Cushman and Cushman, op. cit., supra, note 
1949, at 494. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 104, part 15, 
page 18914. 

Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 US. 497 
(1956). 
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(2) overturn the Watkins ™ case and deprive 
the Court of furisdiction over congressional 
committees. Thus any question, says the 
amendment, shall be deemed pertinent * * * 
if such question is ruled pertinent by the 
body conducting the hearing; (3) overturn 
the Konigsberg% and Schware™ cases and 
deny the Court power to review any State 
regulations, or discussions on admission of 
persons to the State bar; (4) recall the 
Yates * case and broaden the Smith Act to 
outlaw such advocacy without regard to the 
immediate probable effect of such action. 

On a close vote following much intricate 
parliamentary maneuvering, the Senate re- 
jected the Jenner-Butler bill, and along with 
this defeat a host of other lesser anti-Court 
bills were impaled. 

My bill,” Senator Jenner had said, “would 
push the Supreme Court into its own 
sphere.” ® Although Senator Jenner claimed 
his bill was not addressed to remedy any 
individual cases, it was curious and “some- 
what more than sheer coincidence,” as Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER pointed out in 
a letter to the New York Times, that the 
areas the Jenner bill covered embody “pre- 
cisely the issues decided in recent decisions 
of the Court.” In addition, Mr. CELLER 
claimed that the bill (1) would abolish the 
Court as an institutional framework of Gov- 
ernment created by the Constitution; (2) 


“ Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178 
(1956). 

$ Konigsberg v. State Bar, 353 US, 252 
(1956). 

% Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners, 353 
U.S. 232 (1956). 

* Yates v. United States, 354 U.S. 298 
(1957). 

See 14 Congressional Quarterly (Aug. 29, 
1958); Lewis, N.Y. Times, Aug. 21, 1958, p. 1, 
col. 6 (late city ed.). For the text of the 
Jenner and Butler bills, see 33 Notre Dame 
Law 613 (1958). As was anticipated, there 
have been numerous bills introduced in the 
86th Cong., ist sess., to limit sharply the 
Supreme Court’s appellate power. See HR. 
486, 86th Cong., 1st sess. (1959) (Mr. COLMER, 
Mississippi); H.R. 634, 86th Cong., Ist sess, 
(1959) (Mrs. St. Grorce of New York); H.R. 
659, 86th Cong., 1st sess. (1959) (Mr. SMITH 
of Mississippi); H.R. 1133, 86th Cong., Ist 
sess. (1959) (Mr. HUDDLESTON, of Alabama); 
S. 294, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959) (STYLES 
Burks, of New Hampshire), formerly S. 654, 
85th Cong., Ist sess. (1957); H.R. 1139, 86th 
Cong., 1st sess. (1959) (Mr. Rivers, of South 
Carolina), which would give the States con- 
current power in opposition to Pennsylvania 
v. Nelson, 350 U.S, 497 (1955), in the field of 
sedition and subversion. CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onn, p. 620 (daily ed., Jan. 14, 1959), and 
H. J. Res. 201, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959), 
which would amend the Constitution so that 
the Supreme Court could not overrule, 
modify or change any prior decision of that 
Court in construing the Constitution or an 
act of Congress. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
1428 (daily ed., Jan. 29, 1959). As CHARLES 
A. Vanix, of Ohio, pointed out, such an 
amendment would force the US. Supreme 
Court into a death grip with its own prece- 
dents, freeze precedents—wise or unwise, 
clear the way for electronic Supreme Court 
decisions and establish an irrefutable dicta- 
torship of past precedents. CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pp. 1431-1432 (daily ed., Jan. 29, 
1959). 

% CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 104, pt. 4, 
p. 4195. “Obviously,” says the Richmond 
News Leader, a supporter of Senator Jenner, 
“These five fields were chosen with an eye 
toward rebuking the Court for some of its 
more outrageous opinions of recent months, 
And just as plainly the Court richly deserves 
such a rebuke.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
A2136 (daily ed., Mar. 6, 1958). 
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corrode an independent judiciary; and (3) 
balkanize the American judicial system.” 
Congress may regulate in the exercise of its 
legislative power the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court but “it may not commit legis- 
lative murder by destroying that jurisdic- 
tion.“ Prof. C. Herman Pritchett believes 
that the discretion given Congress in article 
III, section 2, is a loophole which, like the 
electoral college, has been plugged and hence 
this method of congressional control is no 
longer respectable.“ Lending weight to this 
view is the suggested constitutional amend- 
ment of the American Bar Association which 
would abolish this congressional discretion 
and give to the Court jurisdiction in all 
cases arising under the Constitution.” 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation approves the submission to the Con- 
gress of the United States of an amendment 
to article IIT, section 2, of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, establishing 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
appellate jurisdiction in all cases arising 
under the Constitution of the United States.” 

It is now apparent that none of the per- 
sonal liberty cases of the 1956 and 1957 terms 
involved the weakening of adequate national 
security.“ As far as the Jencks “ decision is 
concerned Congress has already amended the 
statute to the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General.“ Congress could similarly tighten 
up its statutes or resolutions accommo- 
dating them to the Court's objections.” The 
Smith Act “is still very much alive, if the 
Government wants to take the trouble to use 
it in accordance with the Supreme Court’s 
restrictions.” © 


% Letter from Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, to the New York Times, Mar. 
30, 1958, p. E8, col. 6. 

“Taylor, “Is the Supreme Court Su- 
preme?” New York Times, Oct, 5, 1958, sec. 
6 (magazine), p. 10. 

& Pritchett, “The Political Offender and 
the Warren Court,” 38 B.U.L. Rev. 53, 118. 
Of 73 deans of law schools and distinguished 
lawyers, only 4 favored the original Jenner 
bill. Drummond, Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 
14, 1958, p. 36, col. 1. It was too much even 
for the conservative Chicago Tribune which 
labeled it “a dangerous bill.“ Feb. 24, 1958, 
sec, 1, p. 12, col. 1. 

& Elliott, supra, note 56, at 597: 

“New York Times, June 23, 1957, sec. 4, 
p. 3, col. 1. 

& Jencks v. United States, 353 U.S. 657 
(1957). 

e New York Times, Aug. 30, 1957, sec, 1, 
p. 1, col. 6. Signed by the President Sept. 
2, 1957. 

n Peltason, Federal Courts in the Political 
Process,“ 59 (1955), lists a number of ex- 
amples. 

* Pritchett, “The Political Offender and 
the Warren Court,” 38 B.U.L. Rev. 53, 81 
(1958). After saying that the Government 
took too broad a view of its powers under 
the Smith Act and returned to the clear and 
present danger rule of Holmes and Brandeis 
(but not overturning the Dennis case), it is 
said in Cushman & Cushman, op. cit. supra, 
note 149, at 652: Congress could undoubt- 
edly amend the Smith Act by giving a dif- 
ferent definition of the word “organize” and 
thus bring current and continuing activities 
of Communist Party officers within the reach 
of the statute.” As for “supercession” there 
is nothing in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 
U.S. 497 (1955), denying Congress the power 
to pass legislation making the State partners 
with the National Government in its war on 
sedition and subversion. Not only has the 
Court had to act in areas left unclear by 
Congress, but Professor Crampton is con- 
cerned with the possibility that an individ- 
ual may be subjected to successive State and 
Federal prosecution. He accepts the argu- 
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If such suggestions to “reform” the Su- 
preme Court were not enough, proponents of 
change also recommend (1) that the num- 
ber of justices on the Court, as in the an- 
nual Dondero amendments,” be perma- 
nently set at nine, a proposal which passed 
the Senate of the 83d Congress but which 
died in the House; ™ (2) amending the Con- 
stitution as was done in the 11th, 14th and 
16th amendments, thus “recalling” certain 
decisions; ™ (3) providing that no justice 
could resign from the Court and within a pe- 
riod of 5 years seek the Presidency or Vice- 
Presidency—an amendment suggested with 
Warren in mind; * (4) selecting the Supreme 
Court by a majority vote of the chief jus- 
tices of each State; * (5) restricting any one 
President to appointing no more than three 
Supreme Court justices; (6) requiring each 


ment, moreover, that as the States may not 
punish for treason against the United States, 
so also the power to punish sedition directed 
against the United States is beyond their 
power. Crampton, “Supercession and Sub- 
version: Limitations on State Power to Deal 
With Issues of Subversion and Loyalty,” 
U. Chi. Law School Record Special Supp., vol. 
8, No, 1, 24-53 (particularly 28, 33, and 35). 
For a balanced view of supersession“ see 
Wham and Merrill, “Federal Preemption: 
How To Protect the States Jurisdiction,” 43 
A.B.AJ. 131 (1957). 

% Elliott, supra, note 56, at 607: “It ap- 
pears that the events of 1937 show quite 
conclusively that barring a crisis more seri- 
ous than the one of that year, the tradition 
of judicial independence is sufficiently 
strong to prevent legislative interference 
with the size of the Court. The real ques- 
tion is not whether the Court will function 
best with 9, 12, or 15 justices but whether 
the size of the Court will be fixed by statute 
or constitutional amendment.” Schmid- 
hauser, supra, note 113, at 763. 

% Schwartz, “American Constitutional Law” 
145 (1st ed. 1955). See also Brown, op. cit. 
supra, note 104, Nos. 29, 105, 180, 189. 

u The 11th amendment “recalled” Chis- 
holm v. Georgia, 2 U.S. (2 Dall.) 419 (1793), 
in which the Court declared a citizen could 
sue a State; the 14th amendment recalled 
Dred Scott v. Sanford, 60 U.S, (19 How.) 393 
(1865), which declared the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820 null and void and hence a 
Negro was not a citizen although born 
here; and the 16th amendment overturned 
Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 158 
U.S. 601 (1895). “These amendments rep- 
resent victories for interests which had 
failed to find the desired representation of 
judges.” Peltason, “Federal Courts in the 
Political Process” 59 (1955). 

“Section 4 of the Butler bill: “The office 
of Chief Justice has often been termed the 
number two office. * * There may well be 
a desire on the part of persons to seek the 
number one office. * * * I do not believe that 
a man can conscientiously perform the judi- 
cial tasks assigned him if he must be mind- 
ful of the political complications of the de- 
cisions which are presented to him.” Ad- 
dress by Senator Burier, Senate Speech, 
May 21, 1954. The following day (May 11) 
Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, JR. (Democrat, 
of Missouri) inquired if the observation did 
not apply to all Federal judges, members of 
regulatory commissions, Cabinet officials, 
Chiefs of Staff and other five star generals. 
However, there is no evidence that the jus- 
tices trimmed their decisions with further 
political advancement in mind. Schmid- 
hauser, supra note 113, at 763. 

"S.J. Res. 168, introduced by Representa- 
tive Cote (New York) Feb. 20, 1951, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Brown, op, cit., supra, note 104, No. 220. 

™Proposed by Senators Eastitanp and 
Brices, unreported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This would have denied to Mr. 
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judge to be a member of the bar in good 
standing and have 5 to 10 years judicial ex- 
perience; “ (7) insuring a nine man vote by 
having lower court judges sit when a judge 
is absent or has disqualified himself and 
allow the Court to sit en banc, a procedure 
followed in the courts of appeals; ® and, 
finally, (8) having the Chief Justice, either 
annually or when formally requested by Con- 
gress from time to time, address Congress 
on the state of the Federal judiciary.” 

In the past these and similar proposals 
have been rejected. Powerful and level- 
headed Congressmen, led by Senators MORSE, 
HENNINGS, and JOHNSON in the Senate, and 
Representatives like EMANUEL CELLER, re- 
pulsed the kill-the-umpire mood of the 
85th Congress. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, said he 
would not “countenance any kind of hocus- 
pocus legislation aimed at the Supreme 
Court.” He added that those “who are criti- 
cizing it now will have reason in the future 
to be glad it is still around.“ The Con- 
gress, it seems, will continue to adjust itself 
to Senator EastLanon’s characterization of the 
Court as being “freewheeling” and other 
strictures, such as that of Louis C. Wyman, 
attorney general of New Hampshire, that 
“majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has equated Communist activ- 
ity with lawful politics.” * 


Eisenhower, of course, the power to appoint 
his fourth Justice, Potter Stewart. 

See note 134, supra. 

“ Proposed by Representative (now Sen- 
ator) KENNETH B. KEATING., This suggestion 
grows out of the fact that while Justice Jack- 
son was at the Nuremberg trials as a special 
prosecutor, the Court set aside 15 cases to 
reargue because of 4-4 splits and in the last 
8 years 19 cases had been decided by less 
than a full Court. The problem is whether 
these proposals can be accomplished by stat- 
ute or whether they need a constitutional 
amendment. The plan provides for selecting. 
a temporary judge (1) from the membership 
of the Court of Appeals for the llth Cir- 
cuit; (2) from a panel chosen by the judges; 
(3) or appointing retired Supreme Court 
judges temporarily, as Stanley Reed. Chi- 
cago Herald American, Mar. 25, 1958, p. 18, 
col. 3. As regards en banc decisions, Charles 
Evans Hughes said the Constitution does 
not authorize two or more Supreme Courts 
or two or more parts of a Supreme Court 
that function in effect as separate courts. 
Jackson, op. cit., supra, note 81, at 21. See 
also Library of Congress, “Constitution of 
the United States of America,” 528 (1952). 

™ See the pros and cons of this suggestion 
in New York Times, Feb. 6, 1955, sec. 4, p. 3, 
col, 1. As expected, additional proposals es- 
tablishing qualifications for the Supreme 
Court have been introduced in the 86th 
Cong., 1st sess. They are S. 880 (Mr. Tar- 
MADGE of Georgia); S. 813 (Mr. THURMOND of 
South Carolina); S. 517 (Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana); S. 104 (Mr. Smarwers of Florida); 
H.R, 4106 (Mr. “Watter of Pennsylvania); 
H.R. 2922 (Mr. Porr of Virginia); H.R. 2270 
(Mr. WHITENER of North Carolina); H.R. 1200 
(Mr. Winsteap of Mississippi); H.R, 658 (Mr. 
Smr of Mississippi); H.R. 421 (Mrs. ROGERS 
of Florida); H.R, 320 (Mr. ALEXANDER of 
North Carolina); H.R. 304 (Mr. ABERNETHY 
of Mississippi); H. Con. Res. 35 (Mr. MATH- 
EWS of Florida); S. J. Res. 18 (Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana); H. J. Res. 201 (Mr. Srxes of 
Florida); H. J. Res. 135 (Mr. WHITENER of 
North Carolina); H. J. Res. 32 (Mr. ABER- 
NETHY of Mississippi). 

18 Congressional Quarterly 807 (1957). 

Address by Louis C. Wyman, General As- 
sembly of Georgia, Feb. 18, 1958, in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. A1624 (daily ed. Feb. 
24, 1958). Senator Wayne Morse protested 
to the Senate the monstrous charge of Sen- 
ator EASTLAND, of Mississippi, that the Judges 
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In its saner moments Congress knows 
there is not much point in having a Con- 
stitution if there is not a Supreme Court 
to say when it has ‘been violated. Judical 
review, Curran Shields to the contrary in his 
view that it has been used to “perpetuate 
rule by an elite majority,“ is too embedded 
in our national life to be kicked around 
now.“ 1 The Court is a terminal point and 
serves the real need of bringing issues to a 
conclusion, however it may gall us at times. 
Moreover as Mr. Justice Douglas noted, it 
seems odd that judicial review is attacked at 
the same time it is being adopted in France, 
Canada, Australia, Turkey, India, Burma, 
and Pakistan.“ 

It is the greatness of the Warren Court 
that, despite the “furious resents of a cri- 
sis,” will not permit “immoral solutions for 
particular problems.”** The Court will not 
be “curbed,”™ nor will it “take a back 
seat,“ s nor will it “mend” its ways, but 
will, instead, continue to expound the Con- 
stitution, translating it from paper into real 
life. The Court sits in judgment, says Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, “and breathes life, 
feeble or strong, into the inert pages of the 
Constitution and the statute books.” * 


ELIMINATION OF 4% PERCENT 
CEILING ON GOVERNMENT BOND 
INTEREST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important issues to face the 


of the Court are pro-Communist. CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD vol. 104, pt. 10, p. 13347. 
Criticism, if responsible, is healthy: “But 
there is a difference between the sound 
criticism. of the work of the Court and the 
nonsense reported in the SPX Research As- 
sociates documents submitted at the hearing 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee which 
charges the Court with following the Com- 
munist line and rendering aid and comfort 
to our enemy.” Maxwell, “Introduction to 
the Supreme Court in the American Con- 
stitutional System,” 33 Notre Dame Law. 
521, 525 (1957-58). 

Shields, Democracy and Catholicism in 
America” (229 (1958)). Very persuasive is 
the counterargument of Samuel Konefsky 
in “Konefsky, the Legacy of Holmes and 
Brandeis” (1956), as quoted in Mason, “The 
Supreme Court From Taft to Warren.” 141 
(1958): “When it is said that judicial re- 
view is an undemocratic feature of our polit- 
ical system, it ought also to be remembered 
that the architects of that system did not 
equate constitutional government with un- 
bridled majority rule. Out of their concern 
for political stability and security for private 
rights, particularly property, they designed 
a structure the keystone of which was to 
consist of barriers to the untrammeled exer- 
cise of power by any group.” 

* Frank, Cases on Constitutional Law” 
49 (1952). 

New York Times, Nov. 9, 1958, sec. 1, p. 1, 

col. 2. 
Language of Eugene Rostow in Rostow, 
“The Democratic Character of Judicial Re- 
view.“ 66 Harvard Law Review 207 (1952), 
which could easily be applied to the Warren 
court. 

“Byrnes, The Supreme Court Must Be 
Curbed,” U.S. News & World Report, May 18, 
1956, pp. 50-58. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, New York Times, 
Nov. 9, 1958, sec. 1, p. 1, col. 2. 

Frankfurter, The Supreme Court in the 
Mirror of Justices,” 23 Vital Speeches of the 
Day 434, 435 (1957). 
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Congress this year is the administra- 
tion’s proposal to eliminate the 4½ per- 
cent ceiling on Government bond inter- 
est. This proposal should receive the 
most serious consideration, because the 
outcome will greatly affect the entire 
economy. 

The administration proposal would re- 
sult in long-term high interest rate 
bonds being placed in the hands of the 
big lending institutions. It would follow 
inevitably that the interest rate for 
home mortgages and consumer loans 
would be increased. The interest charges 
on the national debt and hence the cost 
to the taxpayers would be increased. 

The Democratic Party has always been 
opposed to high interest rates. We be- 
lieve as a principle that Government 
fiscal policy should be such that interest 
rates be kept reasonably low for the 
benefit of the small borrower, rather 
than excessively high for the benefit of 
the big lending institution. 

The situation with respect to interest 
rates may well be temporary in nature 
because for 40 years we have stayed 
within the 4% percent interest limit. 
The interest situation, therefore, should 
not be handled by a permanent long- 
term solution of issuing long-term, high- 
interest bonds. 

The Treasury Department objects to 
the issuance of more short-term Treas- 
ury bills or notes, as to which there is 
no interest limit. I believe this objection 
of the Treasury Department has con- 
siderable merit. It contends that the 
issuance of short-term obligations which 
are almost the equivalent of cash is in- 
flationary, and I believe this is correct. 
The Treasury Department also contends 
that it is unsound fiscal policy to increase 
the portion of the national debt which is 
represented by short-term obligations. 

I know that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has been meeting regularly 
in an effort to find a solution. There 
are many sides to this question and the 
answers are not easy. However, I have 
been giving this matter some study, and 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to one approach to this problem 
which might serve as a solution. 

If the committee believes that an in- 
crease in the interest rates for market- 
able Government bonds is absolutely 
necessary, I suggest that the Congress 
eliminate the interest ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds, but only on such bonds as 
are redeemable within a relatively short 
period of years after issuance. 

It seems to me that such bonds have 
all of the virtues which the Treasury 
contends for long-term bonds. Because 
it would not be known whether or not 
the bonds would be redeemed, the bonds 
would not be the equivalent of cash and 
hence not inflationary. On the other 
hand, redeemable bonds would leave the 
future control of interest rates in the 
hands of the Government. It would not 
be necessary for high-interest long-term 
bonds to be placed irrevocably in the 
hands of the large lending institutions. 

This is a method of financing which 
has proved invaluable in corporate fi- 
nance. Redeemable bonds have fre- 
quently been used as a sound method of 
corporate financing when such financing 
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is needed at a time when interest costs 
are high. This is exactly the situation 
en the Government now finds it- 
self. 

This is not the first time in history 
such a proposal has been made. During 
the Civil War the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was authorized by Congress to issue 
bonds which were payable 40 years from 
date of issue, but redeemable any time 
after 5 years. These and similar bonds 
known as five-twenties were issued in 
1862, 1864, 1865 and 1867. 

As further evidence of the feasibility 
of this suggestion, I would like to call at- 
tention to the policy of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Under the pro- 
visions of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission requires that bonds 
issued subject to the act “can be called 
by the issuer for redemption at any time 
upon reasonable notice and with reason- 
able redemption premiums, if any.” Ina 
recent address by Mr. Edward N. Gadsby, 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, this policy was stanchly 
defended. The reason given for the 
adoption of this policy is the protection 
of the consuming public against the im- 
position of excessive interest costs. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
feels that the only way of protecting the 
public against exorbitant interest rates is 
to insist that utility bond issues be freely 
redeemable. 

The proposal to make long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds callable has been ob- 
jected to by some persons on the ground 
that such bonds would not be market- 
able. I think the experience of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission with 
respect to public utility bonds in this 
connection is significant. Mr. Gadsby 
states that “the interest rate is not sig- 
nificantly affected by the absence or in- 
clusion of a restriction on refundabil- 
ity,” and that there seems to be no sig- 
nificant difference between the market 
acceptance of refundable as against 
nonrefundable issues.” 

I believe that this experience of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
could profitably be considered by the 
Treasury Department. I can see no rea- 
son why the experience in public utility 
bond issues would not be applicable to 
Government bond issues. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include herewith a portion of 
the speech of Chairman Gadsby which 
appeared in the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, of Thursday, June 11, 
1959. I have not included that portion 
of Mr. Gadsby’s speech which deals with 
deferred tax accounting because it has 
no bearing on the question of redeem- 
able bonds: 

SEC on CaALLABLE UTILITY ISSUES AND DEFERRED 
Tax CREDITS 

(An address by Mr. Gadsby before the Moun- 

tain-Pacific States Conference of Public 

Service Commissions, San Francisco, May 

27, 1959) 

(The SEC head pointedly reinforces argu- 
ments supporting free refundability policy 
and announces that the December 30, 1958, 
proposed removal of deferred tax credit as 
part of equity capital is still under advise- 
ment. Says recent studies reveal no signifi- 
cant cost or market acceptance differences 
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of callables versus noncallables, and claims 
rights of investors, nevertheless, are safe- 
guarded in other compensating ways. As to 
deferred tax accounting question, he inti- 
mates what the decision may be in noting 
registered holding company systems are in- 
creasingly classifying accumulated credits 
outside of the equity capital category. Chair- 
man calls on State public utility commissions 
to adopt a parallel redemption policy, and 
solicits their cooperation and advice as to 
proper deferred tax credit treatment.) 

In view of the increasing importance of 
public utility financing, and since this field 
involves many aspects of joint interest to 
the Federal regulatory bodies in general and 
our own agency in particular on the one 
hand and the State commissions on the other, 
it seems particularly pertinent to discuss the 
jurisdiction of our commission in general and 
especially to touch upon two particular prob- 
lems of current mutual interest, with re- 
spect to which we have either taken action 
or may take action in the near future. These 
two problems are the commission's policy 
with respect to the free refundability of bonds 
issued by public utility companies subject to 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, and the considerations governing the 
balance-sheet treatment to be given to the 
accumulated credits arising from deferred 
tax accounting in respect to liberalized de- 
preciation and accelerated amortization. 


ORIGIN OF SEC LAWS 


The Securities Act of 1933 was passed by the 
Congress in the realization that lax financial 
and ethical standards were undermining the 
integrity of our capital markets, destroying 
investor confidence, and leading the business 
and financial enterprises of this country to 
the brink of disaster. The decline in security 
values beginning in October 1929, made clear 
the pressing need for the establishment and 
preservation of higher standards of business 
conduct if the American system of private 
capital was to survive. State blue sky laws, 
while most helpful, were found to be inade- 
quate fully to meet the situation not only 
because of wide variations between States in 
their approach to this problem, but also be- 
cause, with financial maturity, State lines 
were coming to be of less importance, and 
State authorities were unable to cope with 
the interstate activities of unscrupulous 
promoters. 

The Securities Act cf 1933 was the first 
of the several so-called securities acts passed 
by the Congress. Its two principal objec- 
tives were, first, to protect investors by re- 
quiring adequate and accurate disclosure 
regarding securities distributed to the pub- 
lic in interstate commerce or by use of the 
mails, and second, to outlaw fraud in the 
sale of all securities, whether or not newly 
issued. The 1933 act was followed in 1934 
by the enactment of the Securities Exchange 
Act, under which the Securities and Ex- 

e Commission was established and 
which extended regulatory control to stock 
exch: and broker-dealers. The next 
major legislation came in 1935, with the 
enactment of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. The balance of the secu- 
rities acts, which are of less immediate in- 
terest to this particular group, are the Trust 
Indenture Act of 1939, the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, and the Investment Ad- 
visors Act of the same year. 

While a very large number of other fac- 
tors are, of course, also responsible for the 
tremendous expansion in our economy since 
the dismal days of the thirties there can be 
no question but that the enactment of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the other secu- 
rities legislation has increased investor con- 
fidence and has thereby been of substantial 
assistance in enabling corporations to se- 
cure the vast amounts of capital they have 
required for their expansion. By 1933, ap- 
proximately half of the $50 billion of new 
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issues sold to American investors between 
1920 and 1933 had become worthless. Since 
1933, there have been effectively registered 
under the Securities Act, corporate securities 
of an aggregate issue value of about $161 
billion. Not all of these securities, of course, 
are today worth the issue price. Some of 
them have become worthless and others 
have increased enormously in value. There 
have been broad market price fluctuations 
over the years affecting these values, some- 
times up, sometimes down, but there has 
been no major wholesale devaluation since 
1933 to compare, even remotely, with that 
which took place prior to that time. In 
fact, many shrewd, observant economists are 
of the opinion that the securities laws, to- 
gether with the substantial body of other 
regulatory legislation now on the books, 
have served and will serve to prevent any 
such phenomenon based on anything less 
than international disaster. 

The confidence of investors in corporate 
investment today is such that new financing 
records are being made each passing year. 
The dollar amount of new securities regis- 
tered with the Commission in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, totaled $16.9 billion— 
the largest amount in the history of the 
Commission. The number of registration 
statements filed with the Commission and 
their value since July 1, 1958, have set new 
records. We expect that the value figure 
for the current fiscal year will be $18 billion, 
and that it will reach $22 billion in fiscal 
1960. The number of registrations is cur- 
rently running about 29 percent over those 
filed in the comparable period last year. 


EXPLAINS HOLDING ACT’S INTENT 


The 1933 act was premised on the principle 
that full disclosure of all pertinent financial 
data should be made to the prospective in- 
vestor. The duty of the SEC under this act 
is only to administer these statutory provi- 
sions. It has no power to evaluate any pro- 
posed security thereunder, nor to prevent 
its sale under a properly filed and fully frank 
registration statement. Strictly speaking, 
the SEC regulates only the sale of securities 
under this legislation, not the securities 
themselves. The Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, however, gives the Com- 
mission substantial regulatory power over 
the financial structure and activities of those 
electric and gas utility holding company sys- 
tems which come under its jurisdiction. 
The underlying objective of the 1935 act was 
to free operating electric and gas utility 
companies from the control of absentee and 
uneconomic holding companies, and to per- 
mit them to be effectively regulated by the 
States in which they were operating. At the 
same time, the 1935 act contemplated the 
existence of such public utility holding com- 
panies as served a useful economic function 
and whose operations were limited to an 
integrated system. Such holding companies 
and their constituent operating companies 
were, however, to be subject to continued 
and detailed regulation designed to prevent 
the recurrence of the abuses which brought 
about the enactment of this law. 

A principal mandate under the 1935 act 
was to require the physical integration of 
public utility companies and functionally 
related properties of holding company sys- 
tems and to compel the simplification of in- 
tercorporate relationship and the financial 
structures of holding company systems. 
While most of these problems as they existed 
at the time of adoption of the act have been 
resolved, there still remain some important 
questions which must eventually be faced. 


REDEMPTION OF BONDS 
The second area of our jurisdiction under 
the 1935 act covers the financing operations 
of the residual large holding companies and 
their subsidiaries, acquisitions, and disposi- 
tions of securities and properties, accounting 
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practices, servicing arrangements, and inter- 
company transactions. It is in this area that 
we are called upon to determine whether 
debt securities of utility companies should 
be freely refundable, 

The redemption characteristic of senior 
securities has been a very much discussed 
and debated subject for years. I have in the 
past had occasion to restate the Commis- 
sion’s policy of insisting upon free refund- 
ability of such securities, I have been re- 
ferred to no evidence which would alter our 
position in this respect and I should like to 
discuss one or two studies which have been 
made relatively recently and which I feel give 
it substantial support. 

In order to put our position in proper 
focus, I should like to point out that our 
jurisdiction to pass upon these particular 
provisions of mortgage bond indentures 
stems only from the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. We have no jurisdic- 
tion under this act or under the 1939 act to 
pass upon such indenture provisions of in- 
dustrial corporations or of utility companies 
not subject to the 1935 act. Our jurisdic- 
tion under the 1935 act extends, in terms 
of assets, to roughly one-fifth of the pri- 
vately owned electric and gas utility indus- 
try. A number of provisions of the Holding 
Company Act give us specific authority to 
consider the question of free refundability 
of the senior securities of these companies. 
All of such provisions must be interpreted 
in the context of section 1(b) of the act, 
which declares that the national public in- 
terest and the interest of investors and 
consumers are or may be adversely affected 
by lack of economies in the raising of capital. 
We have considered that the act thus directs 
the Commission to protect the consuming 
public against the imposition of excessive in- 
terest costs, and that it is necessary in order 
to obtain this result for us to insist that 
utility bond issues be freely refundable upon 
the payment of reasonable redemption pre- 
miums. 

The Commission set “orth its position on 
free refundability in two cases in 1953; 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (35 S.E.C, 
321) and Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. (35 
8.E.C, 313). The positions set forth in those 
cases were adopted in the statement of pol- 
icy promulgated by the Commission on Feb, 
16, 1956, regarding first mortgage bonds sub- 
ject to the 1935 act. This statement of 
policy states in part that “the indenture 
* * * of the issuer * * * chall provide 
that the bonds can be called by the [issuer] 
for redemption at any time upon reasonable 
notice and with reasonable redemption pre- 
miums, if any.” You will note that this 
statement, while it requires a reasonable 
redemption premium, does not set forth any 
formula for determining the amount of such 
premium. The Commission has, however, 
adopted a rule-of-thumb formula under 
which the initial redemption price may not 
exceed the sum of the initial public offering 
price plus the interest rate. Thus, if bonds 
are offered to the public at 101 and bear a 
5 percent coupon, the initial redemption 
price may not exceed 106, and the 6-point 
premium must thereafter be reduced pro 
rata to maturity. 

REFERS TO MOST RECENT STUDY 

Those who disagree with our policy of free 
refundability have advanced a number of 
arguments in favor of their position. They 
contend, for example, that an issuer of 
freely refundable securities is forced to pay 
higher interest rates in the market than it 
would have been required to pay if the se- 
curity had a restriction on refundability. 
In the nature of things, it is difficult to iso- 
late the evidence which would support or 
contradict such an argument or, for that 
matter, any similar argument. There are 
obviously many factors which enter into the 
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pricing of any security of which refunda- 
bility is only one. No two utilities are ex- 
actly alike, nor are any two issues identical 
in all respects. To date, however, the evi- 
dence which has been adduced in support of 
such a statement has not been substantial 
or convincing. On the other hand, the SEC 
has conducted certain internal studies which 
point unmistakably to the conclusion that 
the interest rate is not significantly affected 
by the absence or inclusion of a restriction 
on refundability. This conclusion was re- 
cently affirmed by certain studies made un- 
der the direction of Dean Willis J. Winn and 
Prof. Arleigh Hess, Jr., of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. These analysts 
stated at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Finance Association in Chicago, in De- 
cember 1958, that data accumulated on cor- 
porate bond issues offered between 1945 and 
1958 indicated that the presence or absence 
of the call privilege appeared to have no sig- 
nificant effect on the interest rate. 


MARKET ACCEPTANCE ARGUMENT 


A second argument made in this debate 
is that certain large institutional investors 
do not look with favor on the purchase of 
freely refundable bonds and that the Com- 
mission is, in effect, thus drying up or re- 
moving possible sources of capital available 
to the electric and gas utility industries. 
If our policy created any visible substantial 
difficulties with respect to the marketing 
of senior securities by utility companies, 
we would, of course, be seriously concerned 
and would reappraise our policy in the light 
of such evidence. In an effort to evaluate 
this contention, the Commission recently 
directed Mr. J. Arnold Pines, Chief Finan- 
cial Analyst of our Division of Corporate 
Regulation, which administers the 1935 act, 
to make a study of refundable and nonre- 
fundable issues to determine whether in 
fact there appears to be any significant 
difference in the marketability of the two 
types of issues. 

In making this study, Mr. Pines secured 
data on all issues of electric, gas, and utility 
bonds offered at competitive bidding between 
May 14, 1957, and November 30, 1958, specifi- 
cally securing the number of bids which were 
made for each issue and information as to 
the market success or failure of the partic- 
ular issue. A total of 137 issues aggregating 
$2,956 million were studied. Of this total 
the refundable issues numbered 109 and 
represented an ag ate face amount of 
$2,005 million. The nonrefundable issues, 
each nonrefundable for a period of 5 years, 
numbered 28 and totaled $951 million. 
While, as I have pointed out, a number of 
factors other than callability can affect the 
number of bids received and the market suc- 
cess of the particular issue, there is, statis- 
tically, a tendency for such factors to cancel 
out in a study of a relatively large number 
of issues. The median number of bids on 
both the refundable and nonrefundable is- 
sues represented was four for each group. 
The weighted average number of bids re- 
ceived on the refundables was 4.46, while 
that on nonrefundables was 4.11. In eval- 
uating the marketing success of the partic- 
ular issues, an issue was termed successful if 
at least 95 percent of the issue was sold 
at the syndicate price. On this basis, 75.2 
percent of the 109 refundable issues were 
successful and 75 percent of the 28 non- 
refundable issues were successful. We be- 
lieve that the only possible conclusion is 
that there is no significant difference be- 
tween the market acceptance of refundable 
and nonrefundable issues, and that call 
privileges do not raise any serious impedi- 
ment to the securing of capital by private 
utility companies. 

I asked Mr, Pines to review certain issues 
of western utility companies in the past 6 
months since his previous study was com- 
pleted to see whether there appeared to be 
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any significant evidence as to marketing 
results. He found six such issues put out by 
western issuers, of which two were refund- 
able and four had a 5-year restriction on 
refundability. Of the four nonrefundable 
issues, three were successfully marketed by 
the selling syndicate. The selling syndicate 
on the fourth issue was broken up with less 
than one-third of the issue sold, With re- 
spect to the two refundable issues, one was 
successfully sold and the syndicate on the 
other was terminated with 20 percent un- 
sold. While no far-reaching conclusions can 
be made on the basis of a study of such lim- 
ited data covering a relatively short period 
of time, this evidence of market performance 
would appear to be in accord with the pre- 
vious study, and shows no significant differ- 
ence between the market acceptance of 
refundable as against nonrefundable issues. 


WHAT ABOUT THE INVESTOR? 


Finally, one of the arguments we hear 
most often in opposition to the policy of the 
Commission is that it provides a one-way 
street” in favor of consumers only and that 
it disregards the rights of investors. It is 
true that this particular provision favors 
the utility and its consumers, consistently 
with the expressed policy of Congress in 
adopting the 1935 act. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the investor has a certain duty in 
these premises, and that this argument takes 
this portion of the statement of policy out 
of context and overemphasizes its impor- 
tance and effect. The statement of policy 
contains many provisions other than those 
which relate to refundability and which 
either give additional rights to or serve to 
protect existing rights of investors. For in- 
stance, it contains certain restrictions 
against the issuance of additional bonds, 
and provides for sinking and improvement 
funds, and for renewal and replacement 
funds. It provides further for restrictions 
on the declaration of dividends. All of 
these requirements provide substantial pro- 
tection to the investor. In short, in drafting 
this statement, the SEC did not favor either 
the investor over the consumer or vice versa, 
but rather sought to protect the interest of 
each in accordance with the policies declared 
in the act. 

At the time I first publicly discussed this 
situation about a year ago, I felt it proper 
to suggest to the State Public Utility Com- 
missions that the adoption of a parallel 
policy in dealing with local issuing utilities 
might be of mutual benefit. I still feel this 
way, and urge reconsideration of the poli- 
cies of such of your agencies as do not com- 
port with our statement in this regard. If 
there is universal acceptance of this view- 
point as between the Federal and the local 
agencies acting within the orbits of their 
respective jurisdictions, it seems patent to 
me that much of whatever validity there 
may be in the contentions of those who ad- 
vocate redemption freezing provisions will 
be negated. In the presence of the current 
increasingly high interest rates, it seems 
quite clear that such a cooperative program 
can have no result except to benefit the ulti- 
mate consumer in the rates which he will be 
required to pay for utility service. 


DEFERRED TAX ACCOUNTING 
* * . * . 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mrs. GRANAHAN (at the 
request of Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania), 
for Wednesday, June 24, 1959, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 60 minutes, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. FocarTY, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, for 40 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. Moorueap, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vanix, to vacate the special order 
he had for today and to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Monday next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on Tuesday next, June 30, 1959, 
to revise and extend her remarks and to 
include certain material from the State 
Department, 

Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, for 30 min- 
utes, on Monday next, June 29, 1959. 

Mr. Barr (at the request of Mr. Gray), 
for 30 minutes, on Monday next, June 
29, 1959. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LANE. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. Petty and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moore) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. BATES. 

The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. Gray) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZELENKO. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Friday, 
June 26, 1959, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1130. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation to pay claims for 
damages and judgments rendered against the 
United States, as provided by various laws, 
in the amount of $198,675, together with 
such amounts as may be necessary to pay 
indefinite interest and costs (H. Doc. No. 
185); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1131. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the organization and administration of 
the military assistance program, submitted 
to the President on June 8, 1959, by the 
President’s Committee To Study the United 
States Military Assistance Program (H. Doc. 
No. 186); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 
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1132. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installations), 
transmitting with reference to a letter dated 
January 26, 1959, relative to our approval of 
a Naval Selected Reserve project for the 
restoration of a pier facility at Baltimore, 
Md., pursuant to Public Law 85-685; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1133. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill relating to the disposition of coconut 
oil from the national stockpile under the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act“; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1134. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
a copy of our report of operations for the 
calendar year 1958, pursuant to section 17(a) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1135. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Cochairman, Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee, relative to endorsing the 
legislation embodied in S. 1617 and H.R. 
5785, dealing with legislative jurisdiction 
over Federal lands within the States; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1136. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to a loan of $1,425,000 
on a project estimated to cost $1,675,000 to 
construct Hernandes Dam on the San Benito 
River, Calif., pursuant to section 10 of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 7937. A bill to amend section 1(14) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to in- 
sure the adequacy of the national railroad 
freight car supply, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7938. A bill relating to the tax on 
certain transportation of coal to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7939. A bill to provide a temporary 
increase in the tax on gasoline and special 
fuels to provide additional revenue for the 
highway trust fund; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7940. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, BALDWIN: 

H.R. 7941. A bill amending the act of 
February 20, 1981, as amended, with respect 
to a rail transit crossing across the bay of 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7942. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 7943. A bill to authorize the Coast 
Guard to accept, operate and maintain a 
certain defense housing facility at York- 
town, Va., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7944. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration of crew leaders in interstate agricul- 
tural employment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H.R. 7945. A bill to amend section 314 of 

title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
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an aid and attendance allowance shall be 
paid to certain seriously disabled veterans 
during periods in which they are not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7946. A bill to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, with respect to the detention of 
mail for temporary periode in the public 
interest, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R. 7947. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 7948. A bill to declare nonnavigable 
a part of the west arm of the South Fork of 
the South Branch of the Chicago River sit- 
uated in the city of Chicago in the State of 
Illinois, as hereinafter described; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7949. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1931, as amended, with respect to 
a rail transit crossing across the bay of San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 7950. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to equalize taxation 
among financial institutions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 7951. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1931, as amended, with respect to a 
rail transit crossing across the bay of San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7952. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to effectuate recommen- 
dations made by the Advisory Council on 
Social Security Financing with respect to the 
investment of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 7953. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1895, to regulate and restrict the 
printing of certain extraneous matter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and to limit the 
‘number of insertions of extraneous matter 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

HR. 7954. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on a Department of Science 
and Technology; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 7955. A bill to amend title III of the 
‘act of March 3, 1933, with respect to the ac- 
quisition by the United States of articles, 
materials, and supplies for public use; 0 the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 7956. A bill to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 7957. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Voter Registration 
Commission to provide, in certain instances, 
for the registration of citizens of the United 
States for the purpose of voting in Federal 
and State elections, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 7958. A bill authorizing appropriations 
for the operation of public schools in the 
several States which would otherwise be 
closed by State action intended to prevent 
compliance with certain orders of courts of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 7959. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 7960. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to remove certain restrictions 
as to persons who may engage in the business 
of a motor carrier and upon the issuance of 
certificates or approvals for engaging in such 
business or acquiring control of another en- 
gaged therein, so that all modes of trans- 
portation may have equal opportunity: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7961. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to remove certain restrictions as 
to persons who may engage in the business 
of an air carrier and upon the issuance of 
certificates or approvals for engaging in such 
business or acquiring control of another 
engaged therein, so that all modes of trans- 
portation may have equal opportunity; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 7962. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to remove certain restrictions 
as to persons who may engage in the business 
of a water carrier and upon the issuance of 
certificates or approvals for engaging in such 
business or acquiring control of or an inter- 
est in another so engaged so that all modes 
of transportation may have equal oppor- 
tunity; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHERER (by request): 

H.R. 7963. A bill to provide a temporary 
114-cent increase in the tax on gasoline and 
the tax on diesel fuel and special motor fuels 
used in highway vehicles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7964. A bill to facilitate management 
of the public debt, to permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury to designate certain ex- 
changes of Government securities to be with- 
out recognition of gain or loss for income 
tax purposes, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 7965. A bill to amend section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
outpatient treatment incident to authorized 
hospital care for certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 7966. A bill to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the furnishing of needed services of optome- 
trists to veterans having service-connected 
eye conditions; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 7967. A bill to amend the act of July 
5, 1946, so as to prohibit the sale in the 
United States of articles of foreign manu- 
facture bearing certain trademarks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 3 

H.R. 7968. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 7969. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit members of the 
Armed Forces to accept awards, fellowships, 
or grants; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7970. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1931, as amended, with respect to 
a rail transit crossing across the bay of 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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By Mr. BARING: 

H. J. Res. 438. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to a 
sound national minerals policy, and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to take 
certain action in furtherance of such policy; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Con. Res. 227. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 228. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr, THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. Con. Res. 229. Concurrent resolution to 
accept the statue of Esther Morris for place- 
ment in Statuary Hall; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 230. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the 
Capitol a statue of Esther Morris; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 231. Concurrent resolution to 
print proceedings of the presentation and 
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acceptance of the statue of Esther Morris 
for placement in Statuary Hall; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. Res. 307. Resolution to amend rule 
XXII of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives so as to discontinue printing 
identical House bills and resolutions; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
Yials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to expressing appre- 
ciation for naming the new lock and dam 
under construction at Columbia, Ala., after 
Hon. GEORGE W. ANDREWS; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting enactment of 
the bill H.R. 6671, to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

H.R. 7971. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Miosi Castronovo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. R. 7972. A bill for the relief of Betty 
Michiko Kameshima Gudnason; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request) : 

H.R. 7973. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Masa 
Shimotsuma; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 7974. A bill for the relief of Tonnis 
Stravou Papadopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H.R.7975. A bill to authorize and direct 
the sale or lease of certain land in Vermont 
to John C. Grindlay, of East Jamaica, Vt.; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7976. A bill for the relief of S. M. 

Esler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7977. A bill for the relief of Augustin 
Ramirez-Trejo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


‘An Interview With Senator Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an interview 
with the senior Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. HUMPHREY] by Courtney Sheldon, 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 10, 1959. 


The exchange demonstrates the keen- 
ness of mind of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota. I think the Senate will find 
his comments most edifying. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New Tacrics To WIN OBJECTIVES—A CAPITAL 


INTERVIEW Wire SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY 


(By Courtney Sheldon) 


(Third in a series of interviews on Capitol 
Hill to record the viewpoints of Senators 
SYMINGTON, KENNEDY, and HUMPHREY, each 
of whom is generally considered a serious 
prospect for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1960.) 


WASHINGTON.—Minnesota Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, once a college professor in po- 
litical science, twice elected mayor of Minne- 
apolis, and now & leader of the northern, 
liberal wing of his party and the possible 
choice of that faction for the Democratic 
presidential nomination next year: 

Believes that a Soviet move toward an ac- 
ceptable nuclear test ban agreement is one of 
the things that Khrushchev will make at a 
summit conference. 

Recommends that the United States pro- 
gram its farm production 5 to 10 years in 


advance to help underdeveloped countries 
improve their diets and feed their hungry. 

“What issues do you feel the Democrats 
should concentrate on in 1960, Senator 
HUMPHREY?” 

“Well, I think you will find that issues will 
vary in different areas of the country. In 
my part of the country, the utter failure of 
this administration's agriculture policy will 
still be an issue, for example. 

“A countrywide issue will be the failure of 
the administration to really plan economic 
growth. Now here is a difference, I think, 
between liberal Democrats and Republicans. 
Some of us believe in the broad outlines of 
national planning for economic growth. 

“I believe, for example, that we can’t leave 
things to the accident of chance. I think 
that in the light of the kind of competition 
we are facing internationally from Soviet 
communism we have to make better use of 
our resources. 

“There are some limits to them and they 
ought to be programed and utilized. At the 
same time we must provide the widest op- 
portunity for individual decision within that 
great national plan. We do, however, need 
goals to strive for—objectives to accomplish.” 

“Now on international affairs what issues 
of consequence do you anticipate?” 

“Well, here the Republicans take fixed pos- 
itions and try to hold them without getting 
into the field of maneuver and using new 
tactics to win objectives. 

“We haven't won anything. We have been 
lucky to hang on. The same administration 
that tried to repudiate the doctrine of con- 
tainment, which we had for a period after 
the Soviets were pressing so hard in Western 
Europe, has embraced containment even 
more than the previous administration. 

“It has been incapable of understanding 
the social revolution that is going on in the 
world. Conservative government, by its na- 
ture, tends to embrace the status quo. It 
approaches change with fear and timidity.” 

“Would you favor more or fewer periodic 
summit meetings just to exchange views?” 

“I would favor more. I wish we could 
make these summit meetings a little less 
of a circus or bazaar. Meetings of heads of 
state would be better if there were not quite 


so much headline attention until something 
was done.” 

“You favor more contacts with the Soviets 
all along the line, such as yours with Khru- 
shchey?” 

“I wish you could see the volume of let- 
ters that comes everytime any American, 
including myself, meets with the Soviets. 
You'd think that somehow or other we were 
going to catch political leprosy. 

“It seems to me we have more to gain from 
meeting with them than they have from 
meeting with us. And I enjoy the idea of 
intellectual competition, as well as political 
and psychological competition. 

“I like to have the opportunity of telling 
the Soviets a little about the way of our life, 
and doing it in a friendly and polite manner, 
and I think it is a good idea for them to see 
our country. They live under miscon- 
ception as to what American life is all about. 
This misconception could lead to dangerous 
miscalculations.” 

“Do you feel that we have gone too far 
or not far enough in our efforts to the So- 
viets on a nuclear test ban agreement?” 

“I really believe that in the past few 
months we have been very sincere and have 
gone quite a way with the Soviets on a policy 
of trying to reconcile differences. I had a 
feeling in January that maybe we were being 
a little too stiff. That has been changed. 

“While bringing to the attention of the 
Geneva delegations the new scientific data, 
we have demonstrated a willingness to adapt 
ourselves to this new material and to give 
the Soviets an opportunity to join with us 
in further scientific research for better means 
of inspection. 

“I hope the Soviets will come around ulti- 
mately and I think they will. I believe this 
is one of the things that Khrushchev will do 
at a summit conference.” 

“If that did not come about, would you 
favor unilateral banning of atmospheric 
tests?” 

“Yes. Atmospheric tests, I would. I be- 
lieve we have nothing particularly to gain 
in atmospheric tests militarily and we have 
a great deal to lose, both psychologically 
and possibly in health, 
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“We can do these tests underground. We 
can do them at extraordinarily high alti- 
tudes which is a much safer process from 
a human health point of view.” 

“Now on the farm problem, is there really 
any feasible long-range solution?” 

“A sound national agricultural policy must 
be based on expanded soil conservation; ade- 
quate farm credit; continued research not 
only in production but in uses of food and 
fiber; a price support or income protection 
system designed to aid the family farm pro- 
duction pattern—with definite ceilings on 
the total of commodity loans or payments to 
any one farm producer, 

“Farm price supports should be extended 
only when farmers accept production and 
marketing controls; there should be no sup- 
ports for products or producers who fail to 
comply with necessary production regula- 
tions. 

“And finally the means of income protec- 
tion or price supports should be varied— 
whatever works best for any commodity or 
producer. By this I mean the Secretary of 
Agriculture should be authorized to use 
crop loans, compensatory payments, pur- 
chases, extended credit, and even retirement 
of unneeded acres. 

“Production plans must include not only 
the domestic and normal export needs, but 
also food and fiber for strengthening our 
foreign policy in the food deficit areas, plus 
food for the needy at home—possibly the use 
of food stamps for those on social security 
plus others who receive all too inadequate 
allowances. 

“I believe that this Nation would be bet- 
ter served by an agriculture of smaller units. 
I suggest that we look upon this production 
of food and fiber as a great economic asset 
in the cold war and that we utilize it as part 
of a definite international economic aid 
program; that we work with the under- 
developed countries and see what their food 
deficits are, and then start to help these 
countries improve their diets and feed their 
hungry. 

“This programing of farm production for 
international use should be done 5 to 10 
years in advance so that the recipient nations 
and our farm people can plan on it.” 


American Export Lines Cited for Excel- 
lence in Maintenance of Sanitation by 
the U.S. Public Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, excel- 
lence in the maintenance of sanitation is 
worthy of widespread approval and is 
particularly noteworthy when it affects 
the transportation facilities which are 
in constant use by the general public. 
Such a development has recently oc- 
curred in the citation by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to 
the American Export Lines, of New York 
City, for the fourth consecutive year. 

The award is based upon the inspec- 
tion during the last calendar year of 
each of the 28 vessels operated by the 
American Export Lines which earned a 
rating of 95 or better on the official 
Health Service inspection including no 
less than 166 separate items of sanitary 
construction and maintenance. Most 
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significant is the fact that similar cita- 
tions to American Export Lines were 
awarded in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

The presentation of the citation was 
made by Mark D. Hollis, Assistant Sur- 
geon General, to L. S. Andrews, vice 
president in charge of operations, during 
ceremonies on one of the company’s ves- 
sels in Hoboken, N.J. Joseph B. O’Con- 
nor, regional director of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, gave 
formal approval to the award. 

Mr. Frazer Bailey, one of the best 
known and mostly highly respected ex- 
ecutives of the maritime industry, is 
managing director of Export. 

Included in the fleet of this company 
are two passenger carriers, the SS Inde- 
pendence and the SS Constitution. 

Ships of American Export Lines call 
at ports on the U.S. North Atlantic coast, 
the Mediterranean, Black Sea, Red Sea, 
north Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Burma. 


Jewish War Veterans—M.D.R. District 
Council Memorial Service, May 31, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, May 31, 1959, me- 
morial services were conducted in the 
name of the Mattapan, Dorchester, Rox- 
bury District Council, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States. It was my 
privilege to be the principal speaker at 
these exercises. To me it was a dual 
honor because the Honor Veteran of 
1959 selected by the district council was 
Robert A. Carpenter, who was killed in 
action during the battle of Leyte. The 
Carpenter family were my neighbors in 
the Mattapan section of Boston, Mass, 
JEWISH Wan VETERANS OF THE U.S. A., M.D.R. 

Districr COUNCIL MEMORIAL SERVICE, May 

31, 1959 

Raising of colors: “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

CoMMANDER. In the name of the Mattapan, 
Dorchester Roxbury District Council, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, I sum- 
mon all comrades within hearing to join in 
reverent tribute to our departed comrades, 
whose names remain forever on our rolls. 
Though their faces have vanished from our 
midst, they will abide with us through the 
precious memories we retain, They still 
guide and direct our actions, through the 
inspiring examples of patriotism and manly 
performance of duty, which they have pro- 
vided. 

To our comrades who surrendered their 
lives on the battlefield, in the hours of our 
Nation’s greatest peril, we pay the highest 
measure of tribute. We likewise here honor 
all our comrades who wore the uniform of 
the United States, who returned to safety 
to serve their Nation in peace as in war, 
and were then called to their eternal rest. 

One of the chief objects of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States is, To honor 
the memories of our heroic dead and shield 
their graves from neglect.” 

Comrades, let us pray for the eternal 
peace of those who have departed. To 
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those who have honored us in life and in 
death, let us pay a full measure of our 
loyal devotion. And let us here highly re- 
solve to dedicate our own strength and 
lives to the ideals of democratic freedom 
for which they gave their utmost. 

CHAPLAIN, Lord, Thou has been our refuge 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, before Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God. 

But man Thou turnest into dust and 
sayest, “Return unto me, all you children 
of men.” Man is like grass which flourisheth 
and groweth up in the morning, but in the 
evening is cut down and withereth. 

We bring our years to an end as a tale 
that is told. Teach us to number our days 
that we may get us a heart of wisdom. 

Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants 
and Thy glory upon their children. And 
let the grace of the Lord, our God, be 
upon us. 

COMMANDER. We are here to pay tribute 
to the many heroes of all races, and of all 
creeds, who in their lifetime rendered patri- 
otic service to our country. Let us bow our 
heads and let our voices be hushed in 
memory of every American soldier, sailor 
and marine who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the defenses of our Nation. 

CHAPLAIN. Lord, our God, Thou who art 
our inspiration in life, Thou who givest com- 
fort and consolation in death, we pray this 
day that Thou mayest send Thy comforting 
influence into the homes which are marked 
by the gold star of bereavement. To the 
widows and orphans of all who have fallen 
in defense of our Nation's ideals; to the 
parents, the brothers and sisters; to all who 
were deprived of their dear ones, through 
the devastation of war, grant Thy Divine 
consolation. 

We pray Thee, O our God, that the spirit 
of patriotism may abide with us strongly in 
peace as in war; that the service rendered 
America by us, the living sons and daughters 
of Israel, may be as eloquent and challenging 
as the sacrifices of our brethren who gave 
their lives in battle. 

Bless America and the world with peace, 
that there may be no further need for the 
instruments of war. Let all the Nations 
beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning. Let them learn war 
no more. Give all mankind such under- 
standing and counsel, that living together 
in peace and in harmony, they may promote 
their mutual welfare and perpetuate the 
ideals of our Nation. 

Let us in 1 minute of silence, recall our 
own precious memories of departed com- 
rades, and each speak in his own heart the 
prayer that loving memory calls forth. 

One minute of silence. And may their 
souls rest in peace. 

Chairman ALBERT SCHLOSSBERG. Congress- 
man Burke, Cantor Kischel, Commander 
Cohen, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is indeed a great pleasure for me, 
as chairman of this Memorial Day service, 
to welcome you and extend to you the 
thanks of the officers and members of the 
Mattapan, Dorchester, Roxbury District 
Council, Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 
for your participation in this annual Memo- 
rial Day observance. We of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the U.S.A. deem it a sacred duty 
to honor the memory and shield from neg- 
lect the graves of our heroic comrades. We 
join in honoring the memory of all men and 
women, who died in the service of our be- 
loved country, without regard for their race 
or creed. We welcome, in addition to the 
guests who will address you this morning, 
Mr. Melvin R. Lubin, commander of the 
New England Region No, 1, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the U.S. A., Messrs. Bernard Julius 
and Jack Smith, past commanders of the 
M.D.R. District Council, J.W.V., and Mr. Jo- 
seph Carpenter, brother of the Honor Vet- 
eran" of 1959. 
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We are indeed fortunate to have, as our 
principal speaker, a resident of my own 
hometown, Milton, Mass., and currently 
representing the 13th Massachusetts District, 
having been elected to the 86th Congress in 
November 1958. Our distinguished guest 
was registrar of vital statistics for the city of 
Boston under the late Mayor Maurice J. 
Tobin. For 10 years our guest served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, 4 years of which 
he served as assistant majority leader to the 
then speaker of the house, Congressman 
THomas P. O'NEILL, Jz. He was house chair- 
man of the World War II Veterans Problems 
and Korean Veterans Commission. During 
World War II Congressman BURKE was a 
special agent in the military intelligence, at- 
tached to the 77th Infantry Division in the 
South Pacific. Ladies and gentlemen, our 
distinguished guest, Congressman JAMES A. 
BURKE. 

Congressman JaMES A. Burke. Mr. Chair- 
man, members of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the U.S.A. ladies and gentlemen: Me- 
morial Day, with its sad and sacred memo- 
ries, has come again. This is a day con- 
secrated to the fighting men of the United 
States who gave their lives in the honor of 
our country. Their precious memories are 
clustered about us for they have not left 
us—they live as does our country, the leader 
of the free world against communism. 

Almost a century ago when the great Civil 
War became a part of our history in which 
thousands of lives were lost to protect our 
heritage and billions of dollars were spent 
to preserve the life we know today the United 
States emerged without dismemberment. 

Today the great struggle between slavery 
and freedom has passed from our national 
scene and those whose families were broken 
and separated are now reunited as brothers 
and fellow citizens of the United States of 
America. 

Thus it is those who sacrificed their lives 
and died in the struggle of the Civil War 
and the wars since to protect the honor and 
heritage of the United States should be re- 
membered on this day. 

Yet with all of our sacrifice we today are 
leaders of the free world in a fight against 
communism which has the theory to destroy, 
and batter our great country into sub- 
mission. 

We all know this—despite the fact we to- 
day are honoring our men and women who 
sacrificed their lives so that this country 
might live and be nourished in the lives of 
free men. 

All the pomp and ceremony, the sighs and 
‘supplications, the eulogy and tribute of to- 
day can weigh naught with voiceless lips 
and hearts that are long since still. 

The import and value of this Memorial 
Day stand only insofar as we, the men and 
women upon whose shoulders rest the burden 
and duties of the present hour, realize and 
remember the principles for which they have 
fought, and each for himself resolves that 
the light shall not be dimmed, that the effort 
they put forth shall not have been in vain. 

Although this day was originally set aside 
in memory of the departed comrades of the 
Civil War, it has now so developed itself as 
to embrace a nationwide tribute to all those 
heroes who have laid down their lives or 
fought for our country and have now passed 
to their reward. 

So when the time comes for us to pass 
on to those who shall succeed us that which 
they whose memory we honor today fought 
and conserved for us we can truly say in 
the words of Kathryn Lee Bates in the 
mighty lines of “America, the Beautiful” 


© beautiful for patriots dream 
That see beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears. 
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And because it is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, may it please 
almighty God that “they rest in peace.” 

Thank you. 

Chairman SCHLOSSBERG. Officer of the day, 
you will escort to the memorial, Mr. Joseph 
Carpenter, brother of our honor veteran, 
Robert A. Carpenter, for the placement of 
the memorial wreath: 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul; He leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me. Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies; Thou anointest my head with 
oil; my cup runneth over. Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever.” 

Let us all rise for the traditional memo- 
rial and Kaddish prayer to be chanted by 
Cantor Irving Kischel, of Temple Shalom, 
Milton. 

EL MOLEY RACHAMIM 


“O God, who art full of compassion, who 
dwellest on high, grant perfect rest beneath 
the shelter of Thy divine presence, in the ex- 
alted places among the holy and pure, who 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
to all those who have gone to their eternal 
home, the piety of whose life forms the sub- 
ject of our meditation today. We beseech 
thee, Lord of compassion, shelter them ever- 
more under the cover of Thy wings, and let 
their souls be bound up in the bond of life, 
and may they repose on their resting places, 
and let us say, Amen.“ 

OFFICER OF THE Day. Firing squad, pre- 
pare to fire three volleys. Comrades, pre- 
sent arms. 


Detachment from Headquarters, First 
Naval District, fires three volleys. Bugler 
sounds taps. 

Order arms. 


Closing remarks by Mr. Samuel Cinamon, 
commander, Department of Massachusetts, 
Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 


Military Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal of confusion exists in connec- 
tion with my amendment to bar defense 
contractors from receiving funds under 
the defense appropriation bill if defense 
contractors hire retired military or naval 
personnel above the rank of colonel who 
have been connected with the service 
within the last 5 years. 

Several people believe that present law 
adequately provides against undue in- 
fluence. Others claim military regula- 
tions cover the situation and no legisla- 
tion is necessary. The facts belie the as- 
sertions. It is apparent that while there 
are statutes seemingly affecting the sit- 
uation of undue influence on former sub- 
ordinates and friends by retired officers, 
the enforcement of the statutes are in- 
effective and are being used in insig- 
nificant areas, Just laws and just regu- 
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lations apply to the powerful and weak 
alike. It is no answer to enforce them 
against the lowly and the insignificant 
while doing nothing with respect to the 
mighty. I quote the applicable statutes. 

First, 10 U.S.C. 6112 (b) (1956): 

If a retired officer of the Regular Navy or 
the Regular Marine Corps is engaged for 
himself or others in selling, or contracting 
or negotiating to sell, naval supplies or war 
materials to the Department of the Navy, 
he is not entitled to any payment from the 
United States while he is so engaged. 


Second, 67 Stat. 437, 5 U.S.C. (Supp. 
IV) 59c (1953): 


No payment shall be made from appro- 
priations in any act to any officer on the re- 
tired lists of the Regular Army, Regular 
Navy, Regular Marine Corps, Regular Air 
Force, Regular Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
for a period of 2 years after retirement who 
for himself or for others is engaged in the 
selling of or contracting for the sale of or 
negotiating for the sale of to any agency 
of the Department of Defense, the Coast 
Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service any supplies or 
war materials. 


The distinction between these two 
statutes should be carefully noted. The 
first act applies (a) only to retired offi- 
cers of the Regular Navy and Regular 
Marine Corps, (b) as long as they hold 
their retired status, (c) who, for them- 
selves or others, sell, contract or nego- 
tiate for the sale of naval supplies or war 
materials to the Navy Department. The 
second statute applies (a) to retired 
regular officers of all Armed Forces—and 
other listed Government departments— 
(b) only for a period of 2 years after 
retirement, (c) who, for themselves or 
others, sell, contract or negotiate for 
the sale of any supplies or war mate- 
riels to the specified Government depart- 
ments—including the Department of De- 
fense. Neither statute applies to reserve 
officers; and it appears that neither 
statute applies to retired permanent en- 
listed personnel, advanced to commis- 
sioned rank on the retired list under the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 6151(1956). 

Title 18, chapter 15, section 281, pro- 
vides for a fine of $10,000 or a prison 
sentence for whoever being the head of 
a department, or other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, directly or 
indirectly receives or agrees to receive 
any compensation for any services ren- 
dered or to be rendered by himself or 
another, in relation to any matter in 
which the United States is a party or di- 
rectly or indirectly interested, before any 
department, agency, court martial, offi- 
cer, or any civil, military, or naval 
commission. 

The next section of 281 reads as 
follows: 

Retired officers of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, while not on active duty, 
shall not by reason of their status as such be 
subject to the provisions of this section. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to allow 
any retired officer to represent any person in 
the sale of anything to the Government 


through the department in whose service he 
holds a retired status. 


In the enforcement of the foregoing 
provisions, there is much to be desired. 
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A recent article by a newspaper man, 
Jack Steele of the Washington Daily 
News, demonstrates the inadequacy of 
present laws and regulations and its 
ridiculousness in its application. I set 
forth the article, which is self-explana- 
tory and imposes several questions: 


Navy RETIREE Lost Pay FOR SUPPLYING BEER, 
BUT 720 OTHERS HoLp JOBS WITH DEFENSE 
FIRMS 

(By Jack Steele) 


A retired Navy lieutenant commander re- 
cently was forced to forfeit his retirement 
pay during an 8-month period in which 
he allegedly sold beer to officers’ clubs and 
ships’ stores. 

This is the only recent case uncovered 
by investigators for a House Armed Service 
Subcommittee in which a retired military 
officer has been penalized or prosecuted for 
representing a defense contractor or sup- 
plier. 

It was cited today by Chairman F. ED- 
warp HÉBERT, Democrat of Louisiana, to il- 
lustrate the “incongruity” and “fuzziness” 
of present laws and regulations covering the 
employment of retired officers by munitions 
makers, 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE IN JOBS 


The Defense Department reported last 
week that 721 high-ranking retired officers 
hold big-paying jobs with 88 major muni- 
tions and missile firms—each with defense 
contracts running into many millions. 

None apparently is in danger of losing 
his retirement pay, since these retired gen- 
erals and admirals are not technically en- 
gaged in “selling” to the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The low-ranking Navy officer Who did lose 
his retirement pay temporarily was Lt. 
Comdr. Ronald Anthony. He retired July 1, 
1957, and soon thereafter took a job with 
the Hoffman Cigar Co., of Norfolk, Va., which 
also was a sales agency for Budweiser beer. 

Lieutenant Commander Anthony argued 
that he was engaged in sales promotion and 
public relations in pushing the beer to offi- 
cers’ clubs, Navy exchanges and ships’ stores 
in Norfolk. He insisted that he did not 
actually sell or negotiate sales of the beer. 


RULING 


But the Navy’s Judge Advocate General 
asked the General Accounting Office for a 
ruling on his case. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
ruled last January 6 that Lieutenant Com- 
mander Anthony had to forfeit his Navy re- 
tirement pay for about 8 months while he 
held this beer-selling job. 

Mr. Campbell based his ruling primarily 
on a rider to a 1956 appropriation bill which 
bars retirement pay for Navy and Marine 
officers while they are engaged in “selling, or 
contracting or negotiating to sell, naval sup- 
plies or war materials” to the Navy. 

This law, which has no time limitation, 
does not apply to Army or Air Force officers, 

An earlier (1953) law bars retirement pay 
for officers of any service if they engage in 
selling military supplies or war materials 
within 2 years after their retirement. 


QUESTION 


But the big question these laws pose is: 
What constitutes selling? 

This was conceded yesterday by Navy Sec- 
retary William B. Franke in a TV interview 
with Represenative HÉBERT. 

Mr. Franke noted that the law covering 
retired Navy officers is more stringent than 
that which applied to Army and Air Force 
officers. 

He suggested that all military officers who 
retire should observe some time lag before 
they take jobs with defense contractors. But 
he did not say whether this should apply 
only to selling jobs. 
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The Hésert subcommittee is expected to 
open hearings on the problems created by 
retired officers working for defense contrac- 
tors in a couple of weeks. 


We eagerly await the hearings to be 
conducted by Representative HÉBERT. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of FHA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
has a Government agency served as 
practical a purpose compatible with the 
traditional American private enterprise 
system as has the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. This week on June 27 we 
are commemorating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the existence of the FHA, and I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress some pertinent 
facts in its history and its future. 

The fundamental concept of the FHA 
is that it strengthens private institutions 
through enlightened Government co- 
operation rather than through the ap- 
proach to direct Government lending as 
advocated by many who lack faith in 
American private financial institutions. 
In its 25 years, the FHA has been instru- 
mental in the expansion of American 
home ownership and has materially con- 
tributed to all facets of home construc- 
tion and home financing. 

Another important point is that it is a 
fully self-sustaining institution with 
sufficient reserves at this time to weather 
any anticipated economic storm. It 
stands today without debt to the tax- 
payer—a rare thing in this day and age 
of excessive squandering of public funds. 

The FHA has been one of the few gov- 
ernmental institutions that has main- 
tained its original objective over the years 
and has rarely deviated from its policy 
of financial soundness. 

Obviously, an operation as large as 
FHA cannot claim perfect administra- 
tion, but I can say truthfully it has fewer 
critics in proportion to its activities than 
any other governmental agency of which 
Ican think. 

I, personally, object to the increasing 
paternalism in the operation of the FHA 
and its assumption of many responsibili- 
ties which should be left to lending in- 
stitutions, builders, or borrowers them- 
selves. Over the years, existing for the 
most part under the socialistic New Deal 
regimentation, it is not surprising that 
the FHA has acquired a degree of bureau- 
cratic redtape that should be removed as 
soon as possible. 

The future indicates that the FHA will 
continue to serve a constant area in the 
field of home financing. While repeating 
my conviction and faith in its principles 
and in the sincerity of its administrators, 
I feel it must undergo drastic modifica- 
tion since its present complex structure 
and cumbersome procedures may be 
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poorly adapted to the challenges of the 
future. 

Numerous private organizations and 
institutions, which over the years have 
had close association with the FHA, have 
made recommendations as to the im- 
provement of its operation to produce 
simplicity, flexibility, and improved 
operation. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, I will certainly 
devote my time and energy to cooperat- 
ing with the agency and American pri- 
vate enterprise in an effort to provide 
maximum possible utility of the FHA 
with a minimum of redtape and bureau- 
cratic impediments. 

There is no reason for lack of confi- 
dence in the future if we continue to ex- 
pand the investment of American fami- 
lies in their own homes, since an obvious 
irrefutable fact is that home ownership 
is one of the basic safeguards of Ameri- 
can liberties. 


Raymond V. McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BATES. Mr, Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House, the 
retirement of a very distinguished and 
able postmaster in Haverhill, Mass., Mr. 
Raymond V. McNamara. He is known 
and highly respected throughout the Na- 
tion as the past president of the National 
Association of Postmasters. In fact, he 
was, on three separate occasions, elected 
and reelected to the position of president 
of that organization, an honor accorded 
to few men and exceeded by none. He 
is held in the highest esteem by the Post- 
master General and, indeed, throughout 
the postal service. 

The high honors he has received and 
the great contributions he has made to 
our country in his chosen field have 
merited the admiration and respect of 
those whose pleasure it was to know him. 
I know his many friends join with me 
in offering our best wishes as he under- 
takes his well deserved retirement. 

I include herewith an exchange of cor- 
respondence on the occasion of his re- 
tirement: 

Apri 10, 1959. 
Hon. RAYMOND V. McNamara, 
Postmaster, Haverhill, Mass. 

Dear Ray: It is with a deep sense of 
personal disappointment that Mrs. Summer- 
field and I find that we cannot be present 
for the testimonial dinner in Boston which 
will mark your retirement as postmaster of 
Haverhill. A long-standing commitment to 
deliver an address in Los Angeles makes it 
impossible for me to join your colleagues in 
paying to you a tribute so well earned. 

For my own part, I hope this letter will 
express in some measure the Department's 
appreciation for the contribution which you 
have made to the postal service, as well 
as my warm personal affection for you as a 
friend. 


Your enthusiastic support during your 
tenure as President of the National Asso- 
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ciation of Postmasters made the task of 
‘modernizing the postal system easier and 
earned for you the gratitude of the Depart- 
ment and your fellow postmasters. 

The high integrity and devotion to duty 
which mark your career as a public servant 
and as a leader of postmasters refiect the 
religious principles which have guided your 
life. Mrs. Summerfield and I wish you many 
more useful and happy years, because we 
are sure you can never really retire from the 
postal service, nor from the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 

(Letter forwarded to Francis R. Sinervo, 
postmaster, Palmer, Mass., for presentation 
to Mr. McNamara at retirement banquet, 
April 18.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Haverhill, Mass., April 30, 1959. 

Hon. ArtHur E. SUMMERFIELD, 

Postmaster General, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD: Among all the 
communications which I received upon the 
occasion of my retirement as a member of 
your official family, none brought me greater 
joy or consolation than your intimate and 
highly complimentary letter commenting on 
my services as postmaster at Haverhill, Mass. 

As God gave me the talents and the op- 
portunity, I have tried to give to my beloved 
Postmaster General and the Service I had 
the honor of representing a loyalty and a 
dedication that has never waned. 

As one who abhors expediency and com- 
promise, I glory in the knowledge that I 
have remained faithful and loyal to the high 
ideas and ideals set forth by a courageous 
leader in whose path I was privileged to 
follow. 

On this day, when tears are near the sur- 
face, I cannot refrain from making my last 
official act one of thanksgiving and apprecia- 
tion to you for all the many generous acts of 
kindness and consideration shown to me 
throughout your years of service as Post- 
master General of the United States. 

You must find a personal satisfaction in 
the knowledge that out of a quarter of a 
century of antiquity you have brought the 
Postal Service of our Government to its 
highest peak of efficiency. That I have had 
a small part to play in this tremendous 
drama brings to me a sense of pride and 
happiness, born of affection for a courageous 
leader and a complete devotion to the serv- 
ice of this great arm of our Government in 
the service of its people. 

That our country may continue to be 
blessed with your unselfish and outstanding 
leadership is my fervent hope and prayer. 
May God bring to Mrs. Summerfield and 
yourself health and contentment, length of 
days and the happiness one finds in the 
knowledge of a job well done, is the sincere 
and heartfelt wish of one of your most de- 
voted followers, 

Again, with an expression of high esteem 
and affection, I shall ever remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND V. McNamara. 
May 5, 1959. 
Mr. RAYMOND MCNAMARA, 
Postmaster, Haver!-ill, Mass. 

Dear Ray: I have learned with mixed feel- 
ings of your retirement as postmaster at Ha- 
verhill. I am disappointed that you are 
leaving the postal service, because I think 
it is a loss to that service. On the other 
hand, I am very pleased that you will re- 
ceive the benefit of a richly deserved retire- 
ment, 

You have served long and honorably in the 
postal service, and indeed you have done a 
great deal not only for your own post office 
but for your associates throughout the Na- 
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tion. You leave with the good will and 
friendship of many of us who have had the 
pleasure of knowing you and of working with 
you during the years. I know you can look 
back with justifiable pride on your years of 
service, I only hope the years ahead will 
hold for you every reward and happiness. 
Best personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senator. 


Remarks of Congressman Lane at Annual 
Banquet of Veterans of World Wer I in 
Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24,1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a portion of my remarks 
at the annual banquet of the Veterans 
of World War I of the United States of 
America at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, 
Mass., on June 20, 1959. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN LANE AT ANNUAL 
BANQUET OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I IN 
Boston, Mass. 


Greetings: You saw what. happened in the 
U.S. House of Representatives last Monday. 
A pension reform bill was passed. Its pur- 
pose, on the face of it, was to scrap flat 
pension payments and substitute sliding- 
scale benefits, based on need. 

There is not a man or woman here who 
opposes higher pensions for veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities who are 
in need. Or to provide for their widows and 
their orphans. 

This is nothing new. We have been for 
this all the way. 

What we do object to is the manner in 
which this worthy cause is being used to 
block progress toward a pure service pension 
for the veterans of World War I. 

Representative Van ZaNpr, myself, and 32 
others, opposed the bill for this reason alone. 

Although the bill was sweetened up with 
temporary increases to beguile the innocent, 
we saw its real though hidden motive. 

The needs test is the trap. 

They don’t intend to hit you all of a 
sudden. That would be too obvious. Slowly 
but surely, through the application of the 
needs test which will not only take into 
account your outside income but that of 
your wife as well, they propose to choke 
off most pensions for non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

This is a challenge that must be met by a 
strong and sustained reaction in favor of 
a service pension for all World War I vet- 
erans based on age, and without the slippery 
sliding scale that makes a mockery of the 
pension reform bill that was passed by the 
House last Monday. 

The report on that bill came out last 
Friday. We were given no opportunity to 
consider the testimony of those who were 
for, or against it. Amendments to the bill 
were prohibited. It was rammed through 
under a gag rule. 

I know many Members who voted for this 
bill with great reluctance. They did not 
want to be recorded in opposition to a vet- 
erans’ bill, even though that so-called vet- 
erans’ bill was a betrayal of the veterans of 
World War I. 

The sponsors of the bill knew this and 
took advantage of it, forcing Members to 
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vote for it against their will. The House 
was placed in the awkward position of sup- 
porting it, or, being cornered like the man 
who was asked: “When did you stop beating 
your wife?” 

There were not many with the courage to 
vote against this bill that, in the long run, 
and in fact, will be detrimental to the best 
interests of all veterans, 

The terminology of this bill with its needs 
tests, places veterans in the same category 
as recipients of old-age assistance, depriving 
them of the right to receive a pension based 
on age and honorable service. 

In response to this veiled insult we should 
redouble our efforts to win a genuine pen- 
sion for World War I veterans, consistent 
with similar pensions that were provided to 
the veterans of previous wars. 

This is the purpose of our organization, 
but not the only purpose. 

As veterans, we insist that our Nation 
shall be fair in its treatment of the men and 
women who served it so well in time of 
national peril irrespective of the wars in 
which they served. As we look at the rec- 
ord, we feel that the veterans of World War 
I have been the victims of neglect. And we 
are determined to correct that oversight. 

As veterans who know firsthand, the cost 
of unpreparedness, we are also concerned 
with the state of our Nation and its leader- 
ship. 

In the pleasant month of June, that is set 
aside for beautiful brides and starry-eyed 
graduates, we live again through our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the beginnings of 
a brave, new world. 

In the role of senior veterans, we are like 
the elder statemen who, out of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of their experience, do not rest 
on memories, but lead our people toward 
tomorrow. 

Ours is a great and fruitful land where 
there are hurdles on the road of progress 
but no walls. 

The only factors that slow our develop- 
ment are lack of vision and lack of will. 

As we look around our Nation, we see most 
of our people busy at thelr work, providing 
for their families, improving their standard 
of living. 

As individuals, most people are doing well. 

But what about our national goals? 

Is there confident direction and purpose, 
able and willing to do those things which 
can, and must be done? 

In Washington, one senses a cautious 
mood, basing policy on things as they are, 
watching and waiting. 

As if afraid to go ahead. 

Negative. Not positive. 

In spite of so much that needs to be done, 
and can be done if the tremendous re- 
sources of our Nation are fully employed. 

This constructive force, once liberated, 
could finance many more development pro- 
grams and balance the budget at the same 
time. 

This supercaution at Washington, this 
lack of faith in the capacities of our people, 
is doing our Nation and the cause of free- 
dom a great disservice. If our Nation is 
realizing only three-quarters of its present 
potential, the reason for this is lack of 
leadership that can be traced to the hesita- 
tion at Washington. 

In urban redevelopment, airport con- 
struction, medical research, education, aid 
to underdeveloped countries, foreign policy, 
and other problems, there is lack of imag- 
ination, planning, and initiative. 

Meanwhile, deterioration does not stand 
still. 

The other day, I happened to see a survey 
of a Massachusetts industrial city. 

More than 70 percent of the housing 
units were built in 1919 or earlier. 

Almost 30 percent had limited plumbing 
facilities, or were in need of substantial 
repairs. 

Only 40 percent had central heating. 
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The oldest school, still in use, was built 
in 1876. 

Most of the industrial buildings date 
back more than half a century. 

This is not an isolated case. From New 
York City to the smallest village, there is 
a huge backlog of essential building; pub- 
lic, residential, commercial, industrial, and 
the community services that go with them, 
that would provide work for hundreds of 
thousands of people in manufacturing, 
construction, and related industries, and 
would open up new economic opportunities 
for many more. 

The airplane manufacturing, electronic, 
and nuclear energy industries are devoting 
most of their research and their production 
to meet the needs of national defense. But 
there is no reason why they cannot be en- 
larged to provide for the needs of people, 
and the needs of other industries, thus 
serving as a spur to our economy, and 
thereby increasing our national wealth. 

From the neighborhood variety store to 
General Motors, there is not one enterprise 
in the United States, outside of agriculture, 
that could not produce more, or sell more, 
given the encouragement and the leader- 
ship that must come from Washington. 
Economic expansion will not be stimulated 
by timid policies. Trying to balance the 
Federal budget in line with present reve- 
nues, is putting a brake on America’s prog- 
ress. No wonder that so many Americans 
feel frustrated. Instinctively, they know 
that the vast possibilities of our Nation, its 
brainpower as well as its horsepower are 
not being given the fullest opportunity to 
show what they can do. 

It is rare for a nation to distrust its 
own power for good. 

Yet, in the field of foreign affairs, we 
hang back like a nation that has run out 
of original ideas: We wait, for the Com- 
munists to make their next move, and then 
try to repair the damage instead of pre- 
venting it. 

We have a surplus of farm products that 
cost us hundreds of millions of dollars just 
to pay for the storage. We can't dispose of 
it in the United States without wrecking 
the farm economy. At the same time, we 
don't know how to give it to the millions 
of starving people of India, who desperately 
need it but cannot pay for it. 

Has it ever dawned upon our Government 
to offer some of it to the millions in un- 
developed countries who do not have enough 
to eat? These people have been reached 
by us with. this generous offer which is 
proof of our good will toward them. But 
this takes imagination, and bold leadership, 
and a knowledge of the way that freedom 
can appeal to human beings the world over. 

A Lincoln—or a Wilson—would touch the 
heart of mankind with such a pronounce- 
ment—and then would follow through 
with prompt and effective relief. It would 
take only part of the present wasteful stor- 
age costs to ship this agricultural surplus 
to have-not nations. Before this inspiring 
example of humane leadership, Communist 
propaganda would beat in vain. We would 
have taken a positive step forward in win- 
ning the trust and the faith of mankind. 

But, Washington does not move. 

This is but one example of the poverty of 
ideas. 

To hold the line, resting upon past 
achievements, is not enough. 

We are not looking forward to the dawn 
of a new age. We are in it, and events are 
racing ahead of our leadership. 

The carefully worded statements out of 
Geneva reveal how much we are on the 
defensive. 

The Communists have been pushing, and 
confusing, and blackmailing us to get out 
of West Berlin, where the allies maintain 
small forces under an agreement signed by 
= and the Russians, at the end of World 

ar II. 
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But no demand was made by the Western 
Powers that Russian forces should get out of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and other 
countries which they occupy in violation of 
the sovereign rights of those captive peoples. 

Another illustration of our lack of initia- 
tive. 

What distresses me, and many Americans, 
is that we have a wealth of human as well 
as material resources that we are not using. 

To expand our own economy so that we 
may also help other people, and thus defeat 
the fraud and the danger that is commu- 
nism. 

To achieve this mobilization of strength 
for peace and progress we must look to the 
American people to provide the leadership 
that we are not getting today. 

I realize that this is a serious charge, but 
the times plead for creative ideas and vigor- 
ous action. 

When will the United States wake up? 

I believe that the veterans of World War I 
can help to provide that missing leadership. 

In concert with other groups we must 
rouse the sleeping giant of public opinion. 
Sparked by their great and generous ideal- 
ism, and powered by their magnificent abili- 
ties, there is nothing that the American 
people cannot accomplish. 

This, then, is our patriotic duty to the 
United States and to the cause of human 
freedom. 


A Bill To Protect Domestic Industry and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of informing my colleagues that I 
have introduced H.R. 8013 which would 
amend the so-called Buy America Act in 
such a way as to protect American work- 
ers and wages against low substandard 
foreign competition in connection with 
Federal Government purchases. 

My bill provides that the United States 
in acquiring materials and products for 
public use inside the United States 
would make awards competitively be- 
tween domestic and foreign bidders on 
the basis of a preference to offset the 
differential between average wages pre- 
vailing in our country as against the 
corresponding foreign pay scale. 

As Members know, at present the law 
provides for a flexible preference—pres- 
ently set by Executive order at 6 per- 
cent—which is meaningless to a large 
extent as far as domestic portection is 
concerned. 

As an example of how our American 
standards of living are being under- 
mined by the operation of the present 
unrealistic 6 percent differential, I 
should like to cite a situation in my own 
State of Washington. In this case the 
Bonneville Power Administration issued 
a bid invitation on 14,000 tons of struc- 
tural tower steel. The lowest domestic 
bidder in this instance was the Bethle- 
hem steel fabricating plant in Seattle, 
with a price of $4,074,406. The low for- 
eign bid was $3,324,556 by a firm in 
Milan, Italy, which made the difference 
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between the two low bids about 22 
percent. 

Under the law, the Bonneville Power 
Administration had no choice but to 
award the contract to the Italian firm, 
whereas had a realistic differential ex- 
isted, as provided in my bill, H.R. 8013, 
the Seattle firm would have been the 
successful bidder. The fabrication of 
these towers for the Bonneville Power 
Administration would have provided 24% 
years’ work with a payroll which would 
have assured better than 200 American 
families the means of livelihood with a 
return of taxes to the Federal Treasury 
from the company and the workers. 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that this proposed change in the law 
would not be susceptible to allowing ex- 
orbitant profits on monopolistic items. 
In this respect, to prevent profiteering, 
I have included a provision in my bill 
for exclusion of bids where a domestic 
price is unreasonably high. Likewise I 
have exempted purchases abroad or 
during a national emergency or where the 
national security would be jeopardized. 
Any cost to the Government under my 
bill which exceeded 25 percent more 
than a foreign bid would be deemed 
unreasonable. 

The wage comparison would be estab- 
lished by uisng current official wage 
rates as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has the obliga- 
tion of protecting our standard of liv- 
ing from being undermined by cheap 
foreign scales of pay. H.R. 8013 will ac- 
complish such protection without extra 
cost to the Government on account of 
profiteering by industry. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the House Committee on 
Public Works will give speedy consider- 
ation to this desirable legislation. The 
increased business as a result of my bill 
will create jobs and benefit business. It 
will stimulate the overall economy of the 
country. This is the type of legislative 
measure that will tend to lift wages and 
working conditions in other nations 
rather than for foreign industries, as 
they do now, to depress wages and em- 
ployment conditions in the United 
States. 

Congress should act promptly to cor- 
rect the Buy America Act and relieve 
our American industry and labor from 
unfair foreign competition. 


Bills To Rebate Taxes to States Must Be 
Equitable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, a proposal 
which is given consideration frequently 
by many Congressmen is that a portion 
of the taxes collected by the Federal 
Government should be rebated to the 
States. 

Without arguing the merits of this 
idea, I believe it is important to draw 
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attention to a serious and probably un- 
intentional inequity in most of the bills 
which have been introduced to carry 
out this idea. 

These bills typically rebate to the State 
1 percent or 5 percent of the Federal 
income tax collected within that State. 
The inequity arises from the fact that 
the amount of Federal taxes collected in 
any particular State is largely a geo- 
graphical or business practice coinci- 
dence and is to a considerable extent 
wholly unrelated to the amount of taxes 
paid by the people of the State in ques- 
tion. For example, in a State such as 
Utah, even the personal income withheld 
by a number of our large employers with 
out-of-State headquarters is remitted to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
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States other than Utah where the in- 
come was earned and where the payroll 
deductions were made. Practically all 
of the Federal excise taxes such as those 
on new cars, appliances, machines, and 
so forth, are remitted by the manufac- 
turer in the State of the parent manufac- 
turer, even though the amount of the 
tax is expressly paid by the final consum- 
erin Utah. These are but obvious exam- 
ples of the irrelevance of the amount of 
Federal tax collections within a State as 
a measure of the Federal taxes paid by 
the people of that State. 

It would therefore be manifestly un- 
fair to use the amount of Federal tax 
collections within the respective States 
as the base for distributing Federal 
grants. As an example, for the fiscal 
year of 1958 the Internal Revenue Bu- 
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reau reported Federal tax collections in 
Utah amounting to $200,022,000 whereas 
a fair estimate of the actual taxes paid 
by the people of Utah for the same year 
would be $278,300,000. 

These figures were carefully estimated 
by the Utah Foundation, and Mr. Henry 
R. Pearson, executive director of the 
Utah Foundation and his staff deserve 
to be commended for bringing to light 
these significant discrepancies which 
show that Utahans pay almost 40 per- 
cent more in Federal taxes than is at- 
tributed to the State through collections. 

I am placing in the Record the method 
used by the Utah Foundation to com- 
pute Utah’s share of Federal taxes which 
further elaborates reasons for the dis- 
parity between collections and the 
actual taxes paid by the people of Utah. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1959 


The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. Albert Joseph McCartney, 
emeritus minister, National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our gracious and 
Heavenly Father, it is written “Early in 
the morning our prayers shall rise to 
Thee.” 

O Thou who hast given us eyes to see 
and hearts to love this world so fair, 
give us a faith to find out Thee and see 
Thee everywhere. In simple, childlike 
trust we look to Thee at the beginning 
of our legislative day for that meed of 
wisdom which cometh down from above 
and is ever profitable to direct. Con- 
scious of our need we humbly ask Thy 
guiding spirit in our deliberations 
throughout the day. Enlighten our 
minds with knowledge, fill our hearts 
with love, stimulate our souls with cour- 
age, anoint our lips with charity that 
we may bring all our words into obedience 
to Thy spirit. Guide our feet in the way 
of peace. These mercies we ask in the 
name of Him whom we delight to call the 
Prince of Peace, upon whose shoulders 
our governance must rest, and may the 
God of Peace keep your hearts and minds 
in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
A June 24, 1959, was dispensed 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (S. DOC. NO. 31) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 


which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the third annual 
report on the operation of the trade 
agreements program. This report is 
submitted to the Congress pursuant to 
section 350(e)(1) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 as amended. 

Through the trade agreements pro- 
gram the United States plays a sound 
role in fostering the healthy and mu- 
tually beneficial international trade so 
necessary to the economic well-being of 
the free world and the promotion of 
higher standards of living in all nations, 
including the United States. 

Although total world trade declined 
somewhat from 1957, several develop- 
ments in 1958 hold great promise for 
the future. The treaty establishing the 
European Economic Community entered 
into effect. The currencies of most 
Western European countries were made 
convertible for nonresidents, a move 
which should facilitate early and sub- 
stantial progress in the further elimina- 
tion of quantitative trade restrictions. 
And at home, the 4-year extension of the 
trade agreements legislation enabled the 
United States to begin preparations for 
reciprocal tariff negotiations among the 
countries participating in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

In the coming months and years there 
will be many complex problems con- 
nected with the emergence of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and with possible 
developments toward regional economic 
integration in other areas of the world 
as well. In addition, we shall continue 
to face the problems of the less-devel- 
oped countries and the Communist 
attempts at economic penetration 
throughout the free world. Such prob- 
lems emphasize anew the compelling 
need for wise policies in the field of 
trade. For U.S. leadership in these 
matters the trade agreements program 
will remain an indispensable instrument. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 25, 1959. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 


President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Col. Howard A. 
Morris, Corps of Engineers, to be a mem- 
ber and secretary of the California De- 
bris Commission, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1368) to 
amend sections 503 and 504 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate 
financing of new jet and turboprop air- 
craft, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 3. An act to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws; 

H.R. 6054. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1960, the suspension of du- 
ties on metal scrap, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 7567. An act to extend for a period of 
2 years the privilege of free importation of 
gifts from members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States on duty abroad, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 3. An act to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6054. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1960, the suspension of du- 
ties on metal scrap, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 7567. An act to extend for a period of 
2 years the privilege of free importation of 
gifts from members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States on duty abroad; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SANDERS CREEK WATER STOR- 
AGE PROGRAM—RESOLUTION OF 
THE CITY OF PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Army Corps of Engineers is 
currently studying the feasibility of a 
water supply storage program on San- 
ders Creek near Paris, Tex. It is my 
strong hope that those parts of the coun- 
try which lack and need our most funda- 
mental resource—water—will gain relief. 

Mr. President, so that Senators may 
have a better idea of the importance of 
this and similar programs to the people 
of my part of the country, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a resolution concern- 
ing the Sanders Creek water storage pro- 
gram by the city of Paris, Tex., and de- 
livered to me by the distinguished mayor 
of Paris, Mr. Robert Glass, appear in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 871 

Whereas under authority of a resolution 
adopted May 21, 1957, by the Committee on 
Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, has under 
consideration a reservoir on Sanders Creek 
for flood control, water supply, and related 
purposes; and 

Whereas under provisions of the Water 
Supply Act of 1958 (title III of Public Law 
500-85) water supply storage for municipal 
or industrial uses may be included in any 
reservoir project planned by the Corps of 
Engineers, provided that before start of con- 
struction State or local interests shall agree 
to pay the cost of such storage; and 

Whereas the city of Paris, Tex., considers 
the proposed reservoir on Sanders Creek as 
a desirable source of water supply and has 
furnished information to the Corps of Engi- 
neers regarding the anticipated future needs; 
and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has re- 
quested opinions on whether or not the city 
of Paris would be prepared to enter into 
contract with the United States for water 
supply storage in said proposed reservoir at 
the appropriate time; and 

Whereas it is understood that the securing 
of proper water rights from the State of 
Texas is the responsibility of local interests; 
and 

Whereas the city of Paris earnestly desires 
that the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, con- 
tinue the survey investigations and prepare, 
for submission to the Congress, a report pre- 
senting the findings and recommendations 
with respect to said reservoir: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the city of Paris, Tex., That 
the city of Paris hereby requests the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, to include water 
supply storage in the proposed Sanders Creek 
Reservoir sufficient to yield 55 million gallons 
daily; and 

That the city of Paris recognizes the re- 
sponsibility of repayment to the United 
States, all costs allocated to water supply in 
event the reservoir is constructed by the 
Federal Government; and 

That the city of Paris will, at such times as 
required by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, agree to pay the costs allocated to 
water supply in said reservoir; and 

That the city of Paris will, at the appro- 
priate time, acquire the necessary water 
rights from the State of Texas. 
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Passed and adopted this 16th day of June 
A.D. 1959. 
ROBERT GLASS, Mayor. 
Attest: 
H. C. KENNEMER, 
City Clerk. 
BEN F. MAORING, 
City Attorney. 


RESOLUTION OF. BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of directors, 
Controllers Institute of America, relating 
to the disasters of continued inflation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CON- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, ADOPTED 
May 23, 1959 
Whereas the Controllers Institute of Amer- 

ica is deeply concerned with the harmful 

effects of continuing inflationary forces in 
our national economy; and 

Whereas Federal Government expenditures 
not matched by revenues impair both Gov- 
ernment and private credit and serve further 
to debase the value of the dollar; and 

Whereas balanced Federal budgets at a 
prudent level of expenditure will strengthen 
the economy and protect those who must rely 
on the soundness of the monetary unit; and 

Whereas controllers, as proponents of 
sound fiscal policy in private enterprise, 
should lead in expressing their belief in 
sound governmental fiscal policies: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
Controllers Institute of America go on record 
as recommending: 

1. That the Government of the United 
States adhere to the policy of balanced budg- 
ets in fiscal year 1960, and in future years of 
normal economic activity, with reductions of 
debt in years of general prosperity; and 

2. That the members of Controllers In- 
stitute of America individually communicate 
to their representatives in Congress their be- 
lief in the importance of adherence to such 
policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of Controllers 
Institute of America be directed to send a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
chairmen of the Senate Finance and the 
House Ways and Means Committees, and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 7567. An act to extend for a period of 
2 years the privilege of free importation of 
gifts from members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States on duty abroad (Rept. 
No. 431); and 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act which may be outstanding at 
any one time (Rept. No. 432). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1958. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, section 601, to clarify types of 
arrestment prohibited with respect to wages 
of US. seamen (Rept. No. 433). 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Services: 


James Henry Wakelin, Jr., of New Jersey, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services; 

Maj. Gen. Truman Hempel Landon, Maj. 
Gen. Emery Scott Wetzell, Maj. Gen. Mark 
Edward Bradley, Jr., Maj. Gen. Walter Camp- 
bell Sweeney, Jr., Maj. Gen. Archie Jordon 
Old, Jr., and Maj. Gen. John Paul McConnell, 
Regular Air Force, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President, in the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

Brig, Gen. Wendell W. Bowman, and sun- 
dry other officers, for temporary appointment 
in the U.S. Air Force; and 

Richard L. Buxton, Ronald J. Doyle, and 
Gilford G. Rowland, Jr., midshipmen (Naval 
Academy), to be ensigns in the Navy. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 2273. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate St. Ann’s Infant 
Asylum, in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1863, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2274. A bill to amend section 170(b) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to certain charitable contributions 
to libraries; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 2275. A bill for the relief of Dr. Emin 

Derman; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2276. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Gargano; and 

S. 2277. A bill for the relief of the Geo. D. 
Emery Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MORTON: 

S. 2278. A bill to amend section 101(c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the act of 
July 28, 1945, to stabilize and protect the 
level of support for tobacco; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


RALPH FEFFER & SONS—REFER- 
ENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 140), which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2243) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Ralph Feffer & Sons,” 
now pending in the Senate, together with all 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
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to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT TO INCORPO- 
RATE ST. ANN’S INFANT ASYLUM 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have sent to the desk a bill which pro- 
vides for certain amendments to a spe- 
cial act of Congress under which St. 
Ann’s Infant Asylum was established 
here in the District of Columbia in 1863. 
The provisions of this bill are simply to 
change the name of the institution from 
“St. Ann’s Infant Asylum“ to “St. Ann’s 
Infant and Maternity Home“; and to 
strike out the limitation in the existing 
law that it be located in the District of 
Columbia and to remove the limitation 
on the value of property that can be held. 

I am sure all of us here in the Senate 
are familiar with the fine work being 
done by St. Ann's home in the field of 
adoption. The home has taken in thou- 
sands of homeless children and has 
found them suitable homes and has given 
them the guidance and help in their 
early lives which they were being de- 
nied. At the present time the asylum 
also takes some maternity cases. 

St. Ann’s is located at 2200 California 
Street in Northwest Washington. The 
present building has served its purpose 
for many years but now conditions are 
extremely crowded and it has become de- 
sirable to move the institution into the 
suburbs. I understand that at the pres- 
ent time a location is being considered 
just over the District line in Maryland. 

A building program which will offer 
greatly expanded facilities is planned 
and the cost estimates exceed $1 million. 

In view of the present conditions and 
the humanitarian record made by St. 
Ann’s, I know that the Congress will give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
bill and its companion introduced in the 
House by the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
this bill, as well as the language of the 
act of incorporation, approved March 3, 
1863, and the act amending the same in 
1942, be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
together with the original act of March 
3, 1863, and the amendment of October 
3, 1942, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2273) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate St. Ann's 
Infant Asylum, in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1863, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, in the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1863 (12 Stat. 798), as amended by the act 
of October 3, 1942 (56 Stat. 768), is further 
amended (1) by striking out “St. Ann’s In- 
fant Asylum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“St. Ann’s Infant and Maternity Home”; 
(2) by striking out “in the city of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia,“; and (3) 
by striking out “not exceeding in value at 
any one time $1,000,000,”. 


The act of March 3, 1863, and the 
amendment of 1942, presented by Mr, 
MANSFIELD, are as follows: 


An Acr To INCORPORATE St. ANN'’'S INFANT 
ASYLUM, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (BY 
CONGRESS, FEBRUARY 11, 1863) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Theresa 
A. Costello, Lucy Gwynn, Margaret Bowden, 
Sarah M. Carroll, Catherine Ryan, Louisa 
Fisher, and Catherine Shea, and their suc- 
cessors, be, and they are hereby, made a body 
politic and corporate forever, by the name 
of St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, for the purpose 
of maintaining in the city of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, an institution for 
the maintenance and support of foundlings 
and infant orphan, and half orphan chil- 
dren, and also to provide for deserving indi- 
gent and unprotected females during their 
confinement in childbirth; and by that name 
may sue and be sued, prosecute and defend; 
may have and use a common seal, and the 
same alter and renew at pleasure; may adopt 
and establish rules, regulations, and bylaws 
not repugnant to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, for properly conducting 
the affairs of said corporation; may take, re- 
ceive, purchase, and hold estate, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, not exceeding in value at 
any one time one hundred thousand dollars; 
and may manage and dispose of the same, 
and apply the same, or the proceeds of the 
sales, thereof to the uses and purposes of 
said corporation, according to the rules and 
regulations which now are or may hereafter 
at any time be established. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
corporation shall be entitled to retain under 
their care, charge, and restraint, and subject 
to the rules and discipline of said corpora- 
tion, all foundlings and infant children com- 
mitted to their keeping by authority of par- 
ents, guardians, or persons having legal au- 
thority, as fully and completely, to all intents 
and purposes, as if they were regularly in- 
dentured and bound apprentices to said in- 
stitution, until said foundlings and infants 
shall be, if males, twenty-one years old, and 
if females, eighteen years old, or any shorter 
period that may be agreed upon; said chil- 
dren to be taught to read, and write, and 
the rules of arithmetic, and shall be in- 
structed in some useful art or profession. 
And said corporation shall have power to 
bind them out for a time not to exceed said 
ages of twenty-one and eighteen years, re- 
spectively, as apprentices to learn any trade 
or business, or to learn to be useful in house- 
keeping, or may, under terms (proper in the 
view of the said corporation) and to be by 
them stipulated, place them for adoption, or 
as inmates with any families of persons, said 
corporation not being restricted in the exer- 
cise of their powers of binding or placing out 
to the District of Columbia; and all such acts 
shall be in writing, signed by the president 
of said corporation, and sealed with their 
corporate seal, and signed and sealed by the 
persons taking said children as apprentices 
or as aforesaid, and acknowledged by said 
parties before a justice of the peace in and 
for said District, and within one month 
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thereafter recorded in the office of the Regis- 
ter of Wills for said District, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
Congress may at any time hereafter, alter, 
amend, or repeal this act. 

Passed the House of Representatives Feb- 
ruary 11, 1863. 

Attest: 

EM, ETHERIDGE, 
lerk. 
An Acr To AMEND THE ACT ENTITLED AN 

Acr To INCORPORATE ST. ANN’s INFANT 

ASYLUM, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA,” 

APPROVED MARCH 3, 1863 (12 Srar. 798) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, in the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1863 (12 Stat. 798), be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That Theresa A. Costello, Lucy Gwynn, 
Margaret Bowden, Sarah M. Carroll, Catherine 
Ryan, Louisa Fisher, and Catherine Shea, and 
their successors, be, and they are hereby, 
made a body politic and incorporate forever, 
by the name of St. Ann's Infant Asylum,’ for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
in the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, an institution for the main- 
tenance and support of foundlings and infant 
orphan and half-orphan children, and also 
to provide for deserving indigent and unpro- 
tected females during their confinement in 
childbirth; and by that name may sue and 
be sued, prosecute and defend; may have and 
use a common seal, and the same alter and 
renew at pleasure; may adopt and estab- 
lish rules, regulations, and bylaws not repug- 
nant to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, for properly conducting the af- 
fairs of said corporation; may take, receive, 
purchase, and hold estate, real, personal, and 
mixed, not exceeding in value at any one 
time $1 million, and may manage and dis- 
pose of the same, and apply the same, or the 
proceeds of the sales thereof, to the uses and 
purposes of said corporation, according to 
the rules and regulations which now are or 
may hereafter at any time be established.” 

Approved, October 3, 1942. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO CERTAIN 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
LIBRARIES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, it is 
appropriate this week to call attention to 
the place of libraries in our traditional 
educational structure, because the Amer- 
ican Library Association is holding its 
78th annual conference here in Wash- 
ington. Members of the Senate will, I 
know, be interested in following the re- 
ports of the meetings and in learning 
more about the needs and contributions 
of the libraries of our Nation, consider- 
ing the great contribution they have 
made to the enlightenment and progress 
of the Nation. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
would include public libraries in the 
special category of institutions for tax 
purposes. Section 170 cb) (1) (A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 permits 
individuals, but not corporations, to 
make a deduction of an additional 10 
percent of gross adjusted income for gifts 
to churches, educational institutions, and 
hospitals. My bill would include public 
libraries in this special group. This 10 
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percent, as Senators know, is in addition 
to the standard 20-percent maximum 
deduction from the adjusted gross in- 
come which the taxpayer is allowed for 
general contributions. 

Churches, educational institutions, 
and hospitals have been placed in a pre- 
ferred category because of the important 
contribution they make to the general 
welfare, and because they have high costs 
and relatively low endowments to supple- 
ment income. 

We are all agreed on the need of edu- 
cation if we are to maintain representa- 
tive government and measure up to our 
responsibilities around the world. We 
need greater education in social and po- 
litical affairs and in technology. We 
need sources of information and contact 
with the great ideas of the past and 
present. The right to know and the 
freedom to know require a concern for 
maintaining and improving the means 
to know. In the American tradition 
libraries have been an essential part of 
our educational and cultural institutions 
for a free society. 

There are three reasons why the bill 
which I have introduced is needed. 
First, college, university, and school 
libraries are already included in the law. 
Public libraries, that is those supported 
in whole or in part by tax funds, are not 
now eligible. It seems proper to bring 
this form of the library system into line 
with the others. 

Second. Libraries are educational in- 
stitutions in the broad definition of the 
word. Public libraries are in the spirit 
of a group already included in the pre- 
ferred list, although they are excluded by 
the technical language. Many States 
place the development of public libraries 
under the State department of educa- 
tion. This is true of my own State of 
Minnesota and is the case also in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Colorado. 
It is important to note that schools and 
school libraries are usually closed during 
the summer months; in general, the pub- 
lic library serves as the principal source 
of educational material for youth during 
one-fourth of the year. And libraries 
are often the most important place for 
continued education of adults. 

Third. Many public libraries already 
rely upon private contributions and 
gifts to maintain their present services. 
Since local and State governments are 
so overburdened, there is not much hope 
that local tax funds can be secured to 
enable libraries to expand their services 
and facilities or especially to undertake 
adult education projects. 

The need for adult education projects 
is especially great, in view of the in- 
creased number of people who are re- 
tiring and the increase in the span of 
life in the United States. It is vitally 
necessary that this public service be ex- 
tended and improved. 

The passage of my bill would stimulate 
local library boards to carry on com- 
munity campaigns for voluntary contri- 
butions to meet the expanded needs of 
public libraries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, 
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The bill (S. 2274) to amend section 
170(b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to certain charitable 
contributions to libraries, introduced by 
Mr. McCartuy, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PROPOSED WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION ACT—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will 
shortly act upon the bill (S. 1928) to 
provide for the participation of the 
United States in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

This bill, which was recommended by 
the President, will serve to supplement 
the activities of other international 
financial institutions operating through- 
out the world. 

In this connection, I have noted that 
the bill (S. 1743) to promote an increas- 
ing flow of private capital from the 
United States into economically sound 
enterprises in other areas of the world, 
to enlist an ever-increasing number of 
individual private investors in this un- 
dertaking, to promote world peace 
through the expansion of mutual eco- 
nomic interests, to reduce gradually the 
need for U.S. foreign public in- 
investments and grants, to establish a 
World Development Corporation, and 
for other related purposes was intro- 
duced on April 20 by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

It seems proper to me that S. 1743, 
providing for the establishment of a 
World Development Corporation, should 
be re-referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, has jurisdiction over 
the safeguarding of American business 
interests abroad, international financial 
and monetary organizations, and foreign 
loans. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has 
informed me that he would not object 
if I should ask that S. 1743 be re-referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I have also been informed that the spon- 
sors of S. 1743, Senators Javits, COOPER, 
and Murray, approve this re-referral. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be discharged 
from further consideration of S. 1743 
and that the bill be re-referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I have discussed this subject with 
the chairmen of both committees, and I 
am satisfied that this change of reference 
should be made. 

I hope very much that within this 
session the distinguished Senator from 
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Arkansas will be able to afford us a hear- 
ing on the bill before a subcommittee or 
whatever part of the Foreign Relations 
Committee may seem convenient to the 
Senator from Arkansas. I have every 
reason to believe that he will try to ac- 
commodate us in that regard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We certainly shall. 
Up to this time we have been completely 
absorbed in other problems. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say, too, that I 
think the Senator from Arkansas and 
other members of the committee are im- 
pressed with the need for participation 
by the private economy in our foreign 
policy efforts. I think there has been a 
great lack of such participation in the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
Therefore I am glad that we shall have 
the whole problem under one tent, so 
to speak, and can look forward to work- 
ing with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas in the effort to obtain some 
constructive result from the proposed 
legislation. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. KEATING: 
Statement prepared by him entitled “June 
Is Dairy Month in New York State.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED AGREEMENTS FOR CO- 
OPERATION ON USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY BY JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, open 
public hearings will be held July 1 and 2, 
1959, on seven proposed agreements for 
cooperation on uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes, before the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- 
operation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Persons desiring to testify concerning 
the proposed agreements for cooperation 
for mutual defense purposes presently- 
before Congress will be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard at that time. 

The proposed agreements, which in- 
volve the exchange of atomic energy in- 
formation and material for military pur- 
poses, are with the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, Canada, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, Turkey, and Greece, 

Persons desiring to testify should 
notify the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy by June 29 to permit 
the scheduling of witnesses. 

To inform the public and other Mem- 
bers of the Congress as to the details of 
the proposed agreements, I presented the 
texts of the agreements for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The British and French 
agreements are in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 26, 1959. The Greek 
agreement is in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 17, 1959, and the others are 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 9, 
1959. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HAROLD K. WOOD TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for 10:30 
a.m., Thursday, July 2, 1959, in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Harold K. Wood, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be U.S. district judge, for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice 
William H. Kirkpatrick, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jounston], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and myself, as 
chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL 
BROADCASTING AGREEMENT AND 
THE MEXICAN BROADCASTING 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement and 
the Mexican Broadcasting Agreement, I 
desire to announce that public hearings 
will be held on these agreements on 
Thursday, July 9, at 10 a.m. in room 
4221, New Senate Office Building. The 
other members of the subcommittee are 
Mr. Lausch, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. AIKEN, 
and Mr. CARLSON. 

The North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement has been before the 
Senate since 1951 and the Mexican 
Broadcasting Agreement since 1957. 

All parties interested in presenting 
testimony on the broadcasting agreement 
are urged to make arrangements for 
their appearance with the clerk of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as soon 
as possible. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1711, 
FOOD FOR PEACE BILL, BY COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to inform the Senate that on 
Tuesday, July 7, and Wednesday, July 8, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will hold hearings on S. 1711, the food- 
for-peace bill. 

This bill was introduced on April 16 
by Senator HUMPHREY and 15 other Sen- 
ators. Its purpose is to “promote the 
foreign policy of the United States and 
help to build essential world conditions of 
peace, by the more effective use of U.S. 
agricultural commodities for the relief of 
human hunger, and for promoting eco- 
nomic and social development in less 
developed countries.” 

I make this announcement today so 
that those who are interested in knowing 
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of the hearings and being heard on this 
bill will have an opportunity to notify the 
committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING TO 
DUE PROCESS OF LAW BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF COMMITTEE ON JUDI- 
CIARY 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, I 
wish to announce that public hearings 
will be conducted by the subcommittee on 
methods of providing “due process of 
law” in hearing procedures in Federal 
loyalty security programs, particularly 
the industrial personnel security review 
program; and on the use today of the At- 
torney General’s list of proscribed or- 
ganizations. 

The hearings begin at 10:30 a.m., 
Thursday, July 2, 1959, in room 457, Old 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

The scheduled witnesses are: Ralph S. 
Brown, Jr., professor of law at Yale Law 
School, and author of the recently pub- 
lished book, “Loyalty and Security,” and 
numerous articles on the subject; and 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., Washington, D.C., 
attorney, former law clerk to Supreme 
Court Justices Cardozo and Frankfurter, 
and legal counsel for Charles Allen 
Taylor in the current Supreme Court 
case. 

In November 1955, the subcommittee 
conducted extensive hearings covering 
these subjects; the printed record of 
those hearings is entitled “Security and 
Constitutional Rights.” A few copies 
are still available in the subcommittee 
office. 


HIGHWAY AND TAX PROGRAMS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a release issued by the White 
House with respect to the highway pro- 
gram and the tax program, on which no 
action has been taken. This release was 
accompanied by a series of telegrams 
from the State highway commissioners 
including what progress or lack of 
progress will result with regard to the 
interstate highway program. 

There being no objection, the release 
and other information were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I have consistently requested the Con- 
gress to maintain the pay-as-you-go principle 
which was embodied in the Highway Act of 
1956. With this in mind in January I recom- 
mended a temporary increase of 1½ cents 
in the gas tax to provide revenues to meet 
anticipated deficits beginning in fiscal year 
1960. 

I am deeply concerned that no action has 
yet been taken on this proposal. As matters 
now stand, no apportionment of interstate 
funds can be made to the States in July or 
August of this year for fiscal year 1961, and 
only a small apportionment next year for 
fiscal 1962. The only serlous alternatives 
now being considered by the Congress— 
waiving the Byrd pay-as-you-go amendment 
or diversion of other taxes—would solve 
nothing. They would either increase the 
size of the highway fund deficit by further 
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postponing the pay-as-you-go principle, or 
reduce the general revenues available for 
other essential programs. Either of these 
alternatives would be unacceptable to me. 

There is attached hereto a report from the 
several State highway commissioners. They 
have been queried as to the effect of no 
new apportionments of money in July or 
August of 1959, which is the present likeli- 
hood. As this report indicates, the Federal 
Highway Administrator has been informed by 
the several State highway departments that 
10 States will have to cease issuing any new 
contracts for the Interstate System this 
summer, and that 15 additional States plus 
the District of Columbia will be forced to 
suspend contract letting by about the end 
of this year. An additional 11 States will 
have run out of interstate funds for new 
work by July 1960. 

This is a critical situation in our national 
roadbuilding program, and one which should 
give great concern to every motorist. We 
are on the verge of a stalemate in the orderly 
development of our vital interstate road 
network. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In accordance with 
your request I am forwarding to you a re- 
port on the Interstate System program by 
Mr. B. D. Tallamy, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral highway program. 

This report includes a review of the prob- 
able future Interstate System progress under 
the present financing provisions together 
with an analysis of the effect of the suspen- 
sion of apportionments for 1961 and 1962. 

Telegrams from State highway commis- 
sioners outlining the impact of present fi- 
naneing on their respective programs are 
attached to this report. 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
The Under Secretary. 
REPORT ON THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM PROGRAM, 
JUNE 23, 1959 
(By B. D. Tallamy, Federal Highway 
Administrator) 

It is becoming increasingly urgent that we 
reach a sound and early solution to the prob- 
lem of continuing the interstate highway 
program on schedule and without interrup- 
tion. 

Within a few weeks an apportionment of 
interstate funds should be made to the States 
for the fiscal year 1961, It is now past the 
middle of June and, as matters stand, there 
will be no apportionment for fiscal 1961 and 
only a small one—not exceeding one-fifth of 
the authorized amount—for fiscal 1962. 

Briefly, unless Congress acts quickly to 
provide additional financing, the fine con- 
struction pace we have established in build- 
ing our National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways will dwindle to a mere 
trickle of new contracts. 

The Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 
1958 provided authorizations totaling $25.625 
billion for the fiscal years 1957 through 1969 
for improving the Interstate System. 

The 1956 legislation set in motion an ac- 
celerated program to be financed on a self- 
liquidating basis. It required the interstate 
and other Federal-aid highway programs to 
be financed entirely from trust fund rev- 
enues, On June 1 there was a balance of 
$476 million in the fund. 

Under section 209(g) of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956, the full amounts au- 
thorized for the Interstate System cannot be 
apportioned if the estimated revenues in the 
highway trust fund will not be sufficient to 
meet obligations as they fall due. In 1958 
Congress suspended the Hmitations of this 
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section for the 1959 and 1960 fiscal year 
apportionments and at the same time pro- 
vided increased authorizations for the fiscal 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

No additional revenues were made avail- 
able, however, to cover the increased ex- 
penditures resulting from the 1958 act. As 
a consequence, under existing legislation 
there will be a deficit in the highway trust 
fund in the fiscal year 1960. Also, there can 
be no apportionment of interstate funds for 
the fiscal year 1961, and the maximum inter- 
state apportionment for the fiscal year 1962 
would be $500 million, instead of the author- 
ized $2.2 billion. 

As a result, during the next 3 months, 10 
States will be unable to award further Fed- 
eral-aid interstate contracts. These are: 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Mlinois, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Vermont. 

By about the end of this year, the inter- 
state program will have reached a dead end, 
as far as any new work is concerned, in 16 
more States. These are: Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Projecting a little further, our records 
show that 11 more States will have run out 
of interstate funds for new work by July 
1960. These are: Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

In brief, all new interstate work will have 
been cut off in 36 States and the District of 
Columbia in about a year unless additional 
financing is provided very soon. The prob- 
lem is even graver than these facts would 
indicate. Actually, a 2-year interruption or 
sharp curtailment in apportionments would 
have the practical result of interrupting the 
advancement of the interstate program by 
about 3 years. During the period since the 
accelerated construction pace was made pos- 
sible by the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956, the States have built up the necessary 
momentum required to complete the program 
on schedule. They have done this in the 
face of serious obstacles such as shi 
of State funds, a scarcity of engineers, and 
the many other perplexing problems inherent 
in a program of such size. 

We are now tooled up for a steady con- 
tinuation of the authorized construction 
program, The States have built up their 
highway departments, made provisions for 
matching Federal funds, and streamlined 
laws and procedures to expedite such neces- 
sary matters as acquisition of right-of-way. 
Public hearings have been held on proposed 
routes and commitments have been made to 
property owners along the right-of-way. 
Families have been moved and commercial 
and industrial establishments have been re- 
located in anticipation of early construction. 

Substantial Federal and State funds are 
invested in right-of-way, engineering, and 
construction in various stages. Thousands 
of miles of highways will be partially com- 
pleted yet cannot be finished until further 
apportionments are made. 

Appendix No. 1 indicates the rapid decline 
in contracts which will take place during 
fiscal year 1960-61. 

Furthermore, based on current estimates of 
revenue and expenditures, the highway trust 
fund will incur a deficit this fall. Unless 
the trust fund is supplemented in fiscal year 
1960 by additional revenue either from the 
‘motor fuel tax increase as the President has 
suggested or by an appropriation from the 
general fund—which the President has re- 
jected—it will be necessary to withhold sev- 
eral hundred million dollars due the States 
late this calendar year, until funds are avail- 
able. Such action would cause grave finan- 
cial situations in the States. 
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In keeping with the Executive budget 
recommendation, draft legislation has been 
submitted to the Congress providing for a 
temporary increase of 1½ cents a gallon in 
the Federal motor fuel tax to be levied dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1960 through 1964. En- 
actment of this legislation would avoid a 
deficit in the highway trust fund, conse- 
quently eliminating the need for an appro- 
priation from the general fund. It would 
likewise permit apportionments of interstate 
funds for 1961 and 1962 in accordance with 
the amounts already authorized by Congress. 

The seriousness of this situation is further 
illustrated by appendix 1 which graphi- 
cally illustrates the drastic cut in apportion- 
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ments which would have to be made under 
existing law and the similar cut in con- 
tracts as compared to the result contem- 
plated in the budget submission which in- 
cluded the 114-cent motor fuel tax increase. 

Appendix 2 is a tabulation showing the 
effect upon individual States of not being 
able to make the apportionment this summer 
and of a maximum apportionment next year 
of $500 million. 

Also attached are copies of telegrams which 
have been received from the various State 
highway departments which individually de- 
scribe the situation which would be created 
in their States under those conditions. 


APPENDIX 2 


Reduction in interstate apportionments for fiscal years 1961 and 1962 required under 
existing legislation 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year 1962 


Required 
reduction in 
State Possible authorized 
Authorization apportion- Authorization sible appor- apportionment 
($2,500,000,000 !) 7. ¢ „000,000 tionment (84. 200,000, 000 ) 
Alabama $48.8 $0 $43.0 $9.8 $82.0 
33.8 0 29. 8 6.8 56.8 
24.6 0 21.6 4.9 41.3 
251.5 0 221.3 50. 3 422.5 
19.2 0 16.9 3.8 32.3 
30.2 0 26.6 6.0 50.8 
8.7 0 7.7 1.7 14.7 
64.1 0 56. 4 12.8 107. 7 
59. 7 0 52.6 11.9 100. 4 
17.1 0 15.0 3.4 28.7 
126.9 0 111.7 25.4 213.2 
71.4 0 62.8 14.3 119.9 
23.5 0 20. 7 4.7 39.5 
22.2 0 19. 5 4.4 37.3 
43. 5 0 38.3 8.7 73.1 
65.4 0 57. 5 13. 1 109.8 
12.7 0 11.2 2.5 21.4 
55.8 0 49. 1 11.2 93.7 
68. 9 0 60.7 13.8 115.8 
97. 3 0 85.6 19. 5 163.4 
46.7 0 41.1 9.3 78.5 
27.2 0 23.9 5.4 45.7 
70.6 0 62.1 14.1 118.6 
28.1 0 24.8 5.6 47.3 
15.3 0 13.4 3.1 25.6 
12.9 0 11.4 2.6 21.7 
13.6 0 12.0 27 22.9 
80. 1 0 70.5 16.0 134.6 
29.7 0 26.1 5.9 49.9 
122.6 0 107. 9 24. 5 206. 0 
13.4 0 11.8 2.7 225 
11.0 0 9. 6 2.2 18.4 
161. 2 0 141.9 32.3 270.8 
22,5 0 19.8 4,5 37.8 
42.9 0 37. 7 8.6 72.0 
100. 9 0 88. 8 20, 2 169. 5 
11.5 0 10.1 2.3 19.3 
20.4 0 17.9 4.1 34.2 
10.5 0 9.2 2.1 17.6 
73.4 0 64.6 14.7 123.3 
111.8 0 98.4 22.4 187.8 
23.1 0 20. 4 4.6 38.9 
23.3 0 20. 5 4.7 30. 1 
104.9 0 92.3 21.0 176.2 
44.8 0 39. 4 9.0 75.2 
31.0 0 27.3 6.2 52.1 
26.1 0 22.9 5.2 43.8 
25.7 0 22.6 5.1 43.2 
24. 5 0 21.6 4.9 41.2 


1 Less 1 percent for administration. 


TEN STATES AFFECTED DURING NEXT 3 MONTHS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 3, 1959, 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reurphone today last interstate project 
advertised May 15; bids June 10, 1959. Any 
further advertising discontinued as of May 
15. We are now holding several large inter- 
state projects totaling in excess of $50 mil- 
lion pending decision 1961 apportionment. 

G. T. McCoy, 
State Highway Engineer, California Di- 
vision of Highways. 
HARTFORD, CONN., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administration: 

Connecticut will have obligated in July 

1959 substantially all of the Federal-aid in- 


terstate apportionments presently available, 
including the 1960 apportionment. 

Unless the interstate apportionments au- 
thorized under the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 are made the program in Connecti- 
cut would be seriously affected. 

Public hearings have been held in many 
communities, and this department has set 
forth schedules of proposed construction 
which have been made known to and ac- 
cepted by the local public officials. Their 
plans have been correlated with our propos- 
als, and commitments have been made to 
owners of property located on the 
right-of-way in conformance with the pro- 
posed schedule. 

Curtailment of Federal apportionments 
will necessitate a revision of our proposed 
construction program, making it impossible 
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for the department to fulfill its commitments 
to property owners and local officials regard- 
ing the timetable established for construc- 
tion of these interstate projects. Such a re- 
vision of the program will place this depart- 
ment in a very unfavorable position on fu- 
ture programs proposed at the public 
hearings. 
N. E. ARGRAVEs, 
State Highway Commissioner. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA, June 4, 1959. 
Hon. Bertram D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator: 

Re your inquiry regarding approximate 
date Florida will stop awarding interstate 
construction contracts if there is no 1961 ap- 
portionment, we wish to advise that Septem- 
ber 1959 would be the approximate date. 

WILBUR E. JONES, 
Administrator of Interstate Program. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 3, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

Assuming there will be no 1961 interstate 
apportionment and maximum of only $500 
million for 1962, Illinois will have to stop 
awarding interestate construction contracts 
on approximately September 15, 1959. 

R. R. BARTELSMEYER, 

Chief Highway Engineer, 
Illinois Division of Highways. 
LANSING, Mic., June 4, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re telegram June 3, 1959, Michigan will be 
forced to stop awarding interstate contracts 
September 1, 1959, if interstate 1961 funds 
are not apportioned difficulty will be en- 
countered resuming construction after a year 
lapse in funds, due to resulting loss of ex- 
perienced construction personnel. 

JOHN C. MACKIE, 

Michigan State Highway Commissioner. 
Concord, N.H., 

June 4, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads: 

In re your telegram June 3 with exception 
of one $3 million project to be contracted 
in September 1959 all interstate program for 
1960 will be under contract by end of July 
1959. 

JOHN O. MORTON, 
Commissioner. 


ALBANY, N.Y., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads: 

Re your June 8 teletype if no 1961 in- 
terstate apportionment is forthcoming by 
July 1, 1959, we estimate that the award of 
further interstate construction contracts will 
terminate on or about September 1, 1959 in 
New York State. 

J. B. McMorran, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 3, 1959. 
B.D, TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads: 

Under hypothetical situation posed in your 
telegram of June 3, 1959, Ohio would have to 
stop immediately awarding of interstate con- 
struction contracts. This is true because 
Ohio has already indulged in advanced 
financing of interstate projects to the extent 
of about $40 million, which would equal 
Ohio’s share of a $500 million Federal alloca- 
tion under past ratio. 
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Therefore we would not be able to resume 
awarding of interstate construction contracts 
before some Federal allocation were made for 
1963. 

E. W. PRESTON, 
Director, 
Ohio Department of Highways. 


SALEM, OREG., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reference your telegram sent through 
Regional Engineer French. Oregon will be 
forced to suspend advertising of interstate 
project by September 1, 1959, except for a 
few projects held for right-of-way acqui- 
sition. 

G. S. Paxson, 
Assistant State Highway Engineer, 
Oregon State Highway Department. 


MONTPELIER, VT., June 4, 1959. 

BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads: 

Failure to continue full apportionments 
of Federal aid will have serious impact on 
Vermont. Will be forced to stop awarding 
interstate contracts by August 31,1959. Any 
stoppage of program will require several years 
to rebuild our highway department organiza- 
tion. 

WILLIAM POETER, 
Vermont Commissioner of Highways. 
SIXTEEN STATES AFFECTED BY ABOUT END OF THIS 
YEAR 
Ames, Iowa, June 4, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce: 

State of Iowa will have to stop awarding 
interstate construction contracts not later 
than January 1, 1960, if there will be no 
1961 apportionment. 

JOHN G. BUTTER, 

Chief Engineer, Iowa State Highway 
Commission, 

FRANKFORT, Ky., June 4, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

U.S, Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reply to your telegram of June 3, we have 
determined that following our normal sched- 
ule of contract lettings we will have to stop 
awarding construction contracts on the In- 
terstate System, January 1, 1960. 

Warp J. OATES, 
Commissioner of Highways. 
BATON ROUGE, LA., June 3, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

Administrator, U.S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reurtel June 3 based on current schedule, 
Louisiana would stop letting contracts on 
Interstate System, December 1, 1959. 

R. B. RICHARDSON, 
Director, Louisiana Department of 
Highways. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE, June 4, 1959. 

B. D. Tattamy, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, US. Department of Com- 
merce: 

Information requested through regional 
and division offices will stop awarding inter- 
state contracts about January 1, 1960, under 
conditions outlined. 

Dav H. STEVENS, 
Chairman, Maine State Highway 
Commission. 


Boston, Mass., June 4, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
If no 1961 interstate apportionment is 
made and the maximum of only 500 million 
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for 1962, the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works will cease contract lettings on 
interstate in December 1959. 
ANTHONY N. DrNATALx, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 

JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Assuming no 1961 apportionment inter- 
state awards in Missouri will stop approxi- 
mately October 31, 1959. 

Rex M. WHITTON, 
Chief Engineer. 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator: 

Reurtel June 3 New Mexico will exhaust all 
interstate funds and can let no further 
interstate construction after our December 
1959 letting. We have only approximately 
$12 million remaining which under normal 
scheduling would run only 6 months. 

L. D. WILSON, 

New Mexico State Highway Department. 

BISMARCK, N. DAK., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reurtel North Dakota is maintaining inter- 
state schedule. Based on best current in- 
formation in normal schedule of contract 
lettings North Dakota would have to stop 
awarding interstate construction contracts 
in January 1960 assuming there was to be 
no 1961 interstate apportionment and a 
maximum of $500 million for 1962. 

A. W. WENTZ, 
State Highway Commissioner, North Da- 
kota State Highway Department. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

Assuming no 1961 interstate apportion- 
ment and approximately one-fifth normal 
for 1962 the last interstate construction con- 
tract in Rhode Island will be about Jan- 
uary 1960 until further funds are available. 

ANGELO A. MARCELLO, 
State Director of Public Works. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., June 4, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administration: 

Retel based on present appropriations 
through 1960 interstate contract awards 
would stop October 1959. 

C. R. MCMILLAN, 
Chief Highway Commissioner. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads: 

Retel interstate apportionment Tennessee 
will have to stop awarding interstate con- 
struction contracts not later than December 
31, 1959, under basis outlined your telegram. 

H. D. Lone, 
State Highway Engineer. 
SALT Lake CITY, UTAH, June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Department of Commerce: 

If no 1961 interstate apportionment is re- 
reived will be necessary to stop awarding 
interstate contracts October 1959. Assuming 
Utahs portion for 1962 would be about 3 mil- 
lion this would permit only two contracts 
during year received which could be placed 
under contract immediately upon receipt of 
funds. This estimate based on current in- 
formation and normal contracting schedule. 

ELMO R. MORGAN, 
Director of Higħways, State Road Com- 
mission of Utah. 
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OLYMPIA, WASH., June 3, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMx, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce: 

Assuming there will be no 1961 interstate 
apportionment and a maximum of $500 mil- 
lion for 1962, it is estimated that State of 
Washington would have to stop awarding 
interstate construction contracts by Decem- 
ber 1, 1959. This is based on current infor- 
mation and our normal schedule of contract 
letting. 

W. A. BUGGE, 
Director of Highways. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 4, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Re your wire June 3 to C. L, Bower. As- 
suming no 1961 interstate apportionment 
and a maximum of $500 million for 1962, 
West Virginia would have to stop awarding 
interstate construction contracts by end 
of 1959. 

PATRICK C. GRANEY. 


CHEYENNE, WYO., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Wyoming will not award interstate con- 
tracts after October 9, 1959, unless 1961 in- 
terstate apportionment is made. Interstate 
program is two-thirds of Wyoming road pro- 
gram which constitutes 28 percent of States 
economy. 

J. R. BROMLEY, 
Superintendent, Chief Engineer, Wy- 
oming Highway Department. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce: 
Reurtel, June 3. If there is no apportion- 
ment of interstate funds for 1961 and only 
500 million for 1962, and if we followed nor- 
mal schedule of contract letting, District of 
Columbia would have to stop awarding in- 
terstate construction contracts in October 
1959. In view of present uncertainty with 
respect to interstate funds the District is now 
holding in abeyance advertisement projects 
estimated to cost $12.9 million. 
HaROLD L. AITKEN, 
Director, Department of Highways and 
Traffic, District of Columbia. 


ELEVEN STATES AFFECTED BY JULY 1960 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads: 

Regarding your inquiry, if Alabama re- 
ceives no interstate apportionment for fiscal 
1961, and only its share of $500 million for 
fiscal 1962 we will have all available inter- 
state funds under contract by June 30, 1960, 

Sam ENGELHARDT, 
Highway Director. 
ATLANTA, GA., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TaLLANM x, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reurtel assuming no 1961 interstate ap- 
portionment and maximum $500 million for 
1962 our normal schedule of contract let- 
ting would exhaust funds about July or 
August 1960 necessitating stop in awarding 
interstate construction contracts. 

M, L, SHADBURN, 
State Highway Engineer, State High- 
way Department of Georgia. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAxx, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Publie Roads: 

Re your wire June 3, 1959, based on normal 
schedule of contract lettings Indiana will 
have to stop awarding interstate construc- 
tion contracts about July 1, 1960. 

JOHN PETERS, Chairman. 
TOPEKA, KANS., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TaLLamy, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Assuming there will be no 1961 interstate 
apportionment, and a maximum of only $500 
million for 1962, based on the best current 
information and our normal schedule of 
contract lettings, it will be necessary to stop 
awarding interstate construction contracts 
by approximately June 30, 1960. 

WALTER JOHNSON, 
State Highway Engineer, Kansas, State 
Highway Commission. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce: 

Based on the premise that interstate funds 
will not be available for 1961 and a maximum 
of $500 million for 1962, advise Maryland’s 
status as follows: February 1960 would be 
terminal date for awards of interstate 
construction contracts. This terminal date 
would possibly occur as early as December 
1959 pending review of protective right-of- 
way acquisition that would normally have 
come from 1961 and 1962 funds. 

NORMAN M. PRITCHETT, 
Chief of Engineers, 
Maryland State Roads Commission. 


Jackson, Miss., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Highway Administrator, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

According to our schedule, we would stop 
awarding contracts on the Interstate System 
about March 1960. 

T. C. ROBBINS, . 


Director, Mississippi State 
Highway Department. 


Caron City, Nev., June 3, 1959. 

BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, 

Bureau of Public Roads: 

The State of Nevada will stop awarding 
Interstate Highway construction contracts 
on July 1, 1960, providing there is no 1961 
interstate apportionment, 

Epwarp L. PINB; 
State Highway Engineer. 
TRENTON, N. J., June 4, 1959. 

Hon. B. D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, Department 
of Commerce, U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads: 

The 1959-60 Federal interstate funds will 
all be under advertisement by July of 1960. 
New Jersey share ($16,200,000) of 1962 Fed- 
eral funds if apportioned for July 1960 will 
be committed by October 1, 1960. 

DWIGHT R. G. PALMER, 

New Jersey State Highway Commissioner. 

HARRISBURG, Pa., June 4, 1959. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 

Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. 
Department of Commerce: 

With no 1961 Federal interstate apportion- 
ment, Pennsylvania must stop letting con- 
tracts April 1, 1960, at the latest. Contracts 
with reduced 1962 apportionment would be 
awarded by June 1, 1961, 

PARR H. MARTIN, 
Secretary of Highways. 
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Prerre, S. DAK., June 3, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 
Commissioner of Public Roads: 

Without a 1961 apportionment South Da- 
kota should have all interstate funds under 
contract by May 1, 1960. 

W. V. Buck. 
State Highway Engineer. 
Mapison, Wis., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Assuming no 1961 interstate apportion- 
ment and maximum $500 million for 1962 
Wisconsin estimates that under its normal 
schedule of contract lettings it would stop 
awarding interstate construction contracts 
May 1, 1960. 

HAROLD L. PLUMMER, 
Chairman, State Highway Commission 
of Wisconsin. 


TWELVE STATES AFFECTED AFTER JULY 1960 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Assuming there will be no 1961 interstate 
apportionment and a maximum of only $500 
million for 1962, based on best current infor- 
mation, and a normal schedule of contract 
lettings, Arizona would have to stop award- 
ing interstate construction contracts approx- 
imately December 31, 1960. 

J. R. Van HORN, 
Deputy State Engineer. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 

Public Roads, General Services: 
Assuming there will be no 1961 interstate 

apportionment and a maximum of $500 mil- 
lion for 1962 based on best current informa- 
tion Arkansas would have to stop awarding 
interstate construction contracts approx- 
imately August 1, 1960. 

ARKANSAS HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 

R. B. Winrrey, Acting Director. 


DENVER, CoLo., June 3, 1959. 
B.D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce: 

Re telegram this date on basis no interstate 
apportionment for 1961 and 500 million for 
1962 our normal schedule of contract award 
would utilize all funds on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 

Mark U. Warnous, 
Chief Engineer, 
Colorado Department of Highways. 
Dover, DEL., June 4, 1959. 
BERTRAM D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Matching interstate funds in Delaware de- 
pends primarily on receiving request alloca- 
tion from Delaware Legislature now in ses- 
sion. With State matching funds available 
Delaware would continue to advertise and 
award interstate construction contracts 
through June of 1961 based on existing ap- 
portionments not yet spent. Should there 
be cutback in 1962 Federal funds, Delaware 
would start reduced construction in that 
year. 

R. A. HABER, 
Chief Engineer, 
Delaware State Highway Department. 
Boise, IDAHO, June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

On basis of assumptions stated and that 

1962 apportionment to Idaho would be $3,- 
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430,000 available in July 1960 Idaho would 
have to stop awarding interstate contracts 
in November 1960. 
G. Bryce BENNETT, 
State Highway Engineer, 
Idaho Department of Highways. 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Re your telegram, Overbee, June 3: Based 
on continuing normal schedule of contract 
lettings we estimate end of interstate con- 
struction contract awards by November 1960. 

L. P. ZIMMERMAN, 
Commissioner of Highways. 


HELENA, MONT., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

Re your telegram June 3 on interstate ap- 
portionments: Present financial status in- 
dicates State matching funds would be suf- 
ficient to cover unobligated Federal-aid bal- 
ance with no stoppage of contract awards 
providing 1962 apportionments of $500 mil- 
lion is allocated, and 1961 apportionment is 
deleted. 

FRED QUINNELL, Jr., 
Montana State Highway Engineer. 
LINCOLN, NEBR., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

Assuming there will be no 1961 interstate 
apportionment and a maximum of only $500 
million for 1962, Nebraska will haye to stop 
awarding interstate construction contracts 
by February 1961. 

R. L. COCHRAN, 
Nebraska State Engineer. 
RALEIGH, N. C., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

Reference is made to your telegram re- 
ceived from the local bureau of public roads 
pertaining to approximate date North Caro- 
lina would have to stop awarding interstate 
construction contracts; assuming no 1961 in- 
terstate apportionment and a maximum of 
$500 million for 1962. Our best estimate at 
this time is that our normal schedule of 
contract lettings for the Interstate System 
would stop by late fall 1960. 

W. F. BABCOCK, 
Director of Highway. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., June 3, 1959. 
B. D. Tattamy, 
Administrator, Bureau oj Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce: 

Assuming no 1961 interstate apportion- 
ment and maximum of only $500 million for 
1962, Oklahoma would have to stop awarding 
interstate construction contracts August 
1960. 

G. H. BITTLE, 
Acting Director, 
Oklahoma Department oj Highways, 
AUSTIN, TEX., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington, D.C.: 

Replying to your letter of June 3, you are 
advised that all Federal interstate highway 
funds will be let to contract in Texas by No- 
vember 1960 should 1961 and 1962 funds not 
be forthcoming. 

D. C. GREER, 
State Highway Engineer. 
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RICHMOND, Va., June 4, 1959. 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 

Re your telegram June 3: It will be neces- 
sary to stop awarding interstate construction 
contracts in July 1961. 

S. D. May, 
State Highway Commissioner. 


LIBERAL DILEMMA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in this 
morning's issue of the New York Times 
there was published an editorial enti- 
tled “Liberal Dilemma.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFiEtp in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERAL DILEMMA 


The liberals in Congress and their outside 
supporters have been tireless in their con- 
demnation of the Democratic leadership for 
its efforts to curb spending bills and avoid 
Presidential vetoes. This is understandable. 
From the liberal view there is no denying 
that, in the words of the Committee for an 
Effective Congress (CEC), the present ses- 
sion has not supplied the new national di- 
rection, the sense of verve, which optimists 
expected of the election. 

But the real reasons for the liberals’ frus- 
tration go deeper than Senator JOHNSON 
and Speaker RAYBURN. The first of these 
reasons is generally understood: the liberals 
have only a bare majority on most issues. 
Given Presidential vetoes, they simply do 
not have the votes to override. The leader- 
ship prefers to act with this fact of life in 
mind. 

„The other reasons are more meaningful 
in the context of what Congress ought, or 
ought not, to be doing. One is the course 
of the economy. The exuberant and per- 
vasive recovery has sharply altered the sense 
of urgency behind one category of liberal 
measures, such as depressed areas relief 
and loans to communities for public works. 

Another is that achievement of a new 
national direction is much easier said than 
done in the case of problems that defy any 
readily apparent solution, The farm mess 
and the mix of national defense come to 
mind. If the liberals have reached agreed 
answers on these matters, which only Sen- 
ator JOHNSON is preventing them from put- 
ting into effect, they have kept their answers 
to themselves. 

The last, and perhaps most important, 
reason comes under the heading of a his- 
torical accident. The liberal victory last 
November came at a fiscally and econom- 
ically inopportune time. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was heading into its largest peace- 
time deficit, inflation was properly an over- 
riding national concern, bond markets were 
weak, the Nation’s international payments 
were showing a huge deficit. The President’s 
reaction—a policy of retrenchment—was not 
only the natural one for a conservative, but 
surely right in the circumstances. His sense 
of alarm has been conveyed in some degree 
to the moderates of the opposition party. 

Thus one can sympathize with Senator 
CLARK in his lament that northern Demo- 
crats are being deprived of a record on which 
to run in 1960, without sharing his conclu- 
sion that the leadership is to blame. Events, 
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more than men, have made this a difficult 
year for the liberals. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial makes the point that those of us 
who are called “liberals” in the Con- 
gress have been the victims of circum- 
stances because “The exuberant and 
pervasive recovery has sharply altered 
the sense of urgency behind one category 
of liberal measures, such as ‘depressed 
areas’ relief and loans to communities 
for public works.“ 

The editorial then indicates that the 
farm mess and national defense are prob- 
lems puzzling not only to the liberal 
group, but also to all Members of Con- 
gress. Goodness knows that is true. 

It is then pointed out that the liberal 
victory last November came at a fiscally 
and economically inopportune time, be- 
cause the Federal Government was 
headed into its largest peacetime deficit, 
and inflation was properly an overriding 
national concern. 

Mr. President, those things all may 
be true, but to my way of thinking it is 
important for the country to appreciate 
it is not events, more than men, which 
have made this a difficult year for the 
liberals. The basis of our contention is 
that the measures which we advocate 
should go ahead regardless of the state 
of the economy. We need a depressed 
areas bill in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and numerous other States just as much 
today as we did at the bottom of the 
recession, We need an aid-to-education 
bill in good times as well as bad. We 
need a good housing bill in good times 
as well as bad. 

Iam firmly convinced that the country 
wants such measures, and I am confident 
that the changing nature of the economy, 
and its improvement, will not signifi- 
cantly reduce the public support for— 
just as they do not reduce the need for— 
the liberal measures which I hope the 
Congress will push to enactment before 
adjournment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am bound by the 3- 
minute rule. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be granted 2 additional minutes 
in order that I may yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe that the 
observations of my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania are very im- 
portant at this time. It is appropriate 
to focus attention on the need for the 
enactment of legislation vital to the well- 
being of large segments of our people 
and to the strengthening of certain areas 
of our country. 

The measure to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania particularly refers— 
notably the bill for assistance to the dis- 
tressed areas of the country—is impera- 
tive. I am encouraged to believe that 
there is a growing sentiment within the 
House of Representatives which may 
“jell” within the next few days, so that 
we may see action in this session on the 
Senate passed legislation. 
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Mr. CLARK. My friend, as a former 
Member of the other body, is in an ex- 
cellent position, in talking with his erst- 
while colleagues, to urge them to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to 
bring that bill to a vote on the floor of 
the House, and enlist the support of the 
leadership in the other body. I will do 
what I can in my humble way. I wel- 
come the Senator’s assistance in the 
project. I feel that legislation to assist 
depressed areas is a definite commit- 
ment by the Democratic Party, and that 
our colleagues in the other body should 
be given an opportunity to vote on that 
bill. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. It is entirely possi- 
ble that there will be a discharge petition 
used on the House side in reference to 
this specific proposal, in the event there 
is no regular procedure in bringing the 
legislation before that body for debate 
and action. 


TRIP IN SUBMARINE “SKIPJACK”— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate an informative and constructive 
article written by my distinguished col- 
league the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] urging support for a pro- 
gram that will give the United States 
leadership in oceanographic research and 
continue our leadership in the nuclear- 
submarine field. The article, entitled 
“The Most Important 7 Miles in the 
World,” appeared in Parade magazine 
June 21, 1959. 

As chairman of the Military Appli- 
cations Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Senator JACK- 
son has been in the forefront of those 
in Congress urging an expanded ocean- 
ographic effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

THE MOST IMPORTANT 7 MILES IN THE WORLD 
(By Senator Henry M. Jackson) 

Wasuinoron, D.C. -I have just returned 
from a historic voyage in the atomic sub- 
marine Skipjack. We traveled deeper and 
faster than any submarine in history. We 
explored an entirely new world, a world of 
mystery and vast possibilities. It is a world 
of which we know very little. 

Our very ignorance of this world—the 7 
miles, at most, between ocean surface and 
ocean floor—may be a menace to our Nation’s 
survival. 

What I learned beneath the seas convinces 
me that the greatest threat to security may 
not be the lag in outer space research. We 
actually know less about the oceans than we 
do about outer space. For instance, we have 
roughly accurate charts for only about 2 
percent of the total deep-sea floor. 

Yet the seas are highways, strategic ap- 
proaches to our shores, potential sources of 
food and minerals, and weathermakers. For 
the moment, let me cite just one example 
of their importance to the world in peace 
as well as war: 

Millions in the world are underfed. If we 
knew why fish populations disappeared and 
reappeared, and knew more precisely the dis- 
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tribution of fish life, we could at least double 
the commercial fishing harvest, The oceans 
could be farmed as land is farmed. We 
could plow the oceans by mixing deep, 
nutrient-rich ocean water with surface 
water, thus increasing the ocean’s production 
of fish. 

But it is the military use of the seas that 
is most threatening today. The time is rap- 
idly nearing when the Soviets could mount 
a devastating nuclear warhead attack from 
the sea. The H-bomb and the missile have 
added new muscle to seapower—the nuclear 
submarine armed with ballistic missiles. 

But while the submarine has moved into 
a new era, submarine defenses have not. A 
panel of underseas warfare experts, which I 
appointed last year to advise the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, reported that no 
weapons system now in existence, even on 
an experimental basis, offers an adequate 
defense against nonsnorkeling submarines 
that run deep. 

Antisubmarine defenses may improve, but 
before they can, we must know more about 
the oceans, Sonar is a detection system 
based on the measurement of noise. But the 
so-called silent deep actually is one of the 
noisiest places in the world. The most sea- 
soned sonar expert may be 99 percent certain 
he has spotted a submarine 20 miles to the 
north; actually he is zeroed in on a whale 30 
miles to the east. 

We had better get to work, For our own 
security, there are four steps we should take 
immediately: 

1. We must speed up the building of mis- 
sile firing submarines—our Polaris program. 
The submarine based Polaris, together with 
the mobile land-based missile, the Minute- 
man, is the most invulnerable deterrent to 
war now in sight. 

2. We must make an all-out effort in basic 
research below the oceans, including the 
Arctic. 

3. We must enlarge our program of applied 
research in undersea warfare to find an ef- 
fective detection system. At present we tie 
up an entire naval task force, involving 
many ships and thousands of men, just look- 
ing for one Soviet submarine. 

4. We must step up our attack submarine 
program. Experts agree that the best instru- 
ment for finding and killing a submarine is 
another submarine. 

The Russians are neglecting none of these 
important areas. They have 450 submarines 
to our 110; and 350 of their 450 have been 
built since World War II, in contrast with 
only 25 of ours. We have heard no boasts 
yet of nuclear-powered submarines but they 
probably will unveil some in the near future. 
If they announced only one, they might fear 
it would make them appear a bit ridiculous, 
so any announcement in all probability will 
involve a fleet. 


UNDERWATER ACOUSTICS 


And the Russians also haye embarked on 
a massive effort in oceanographic and under- 
sea warfare research. It is estimated that 
Russia employs as many as 800 professional 
oceanographers, plus 800 support personnel. 
A great number of Soviet oceanographers 
have been trained very recently. About 65 
merchant vessels and 40 naval vessels, in- 
cluding submarines, are employed in ocean- 
ographic research full time or half time. 

The Russians, we know, have been con- 
centrating on underwater acoustics, so vital 
in submarine and antisubmarine programs, 
Recently, they made a thorough study of the 
Kurile-Kamchatka Trench. Oceanographers 
regard this study as significant, for the 
trench is an important area for basic scien- 
tific studies about the origin of the earth’s 
crust. Knowing the topography of undersea 
mountains and valleys also is important in 
submarine operations, for they can provide 
the same kind of cover that an infantry or 
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tank commander would look for in ground 
warfare. 

The Soviet ocean effort during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year was greater than 
that of any other country. According te 
reliable estimates, Soviet expenditures in 
this vital area may now be three times 
greater than ours. 

The United States, by contrast, has about 
500 professional oceanographers, who oper- 
ate 45 ships for research, surveying and de- 
velopment. Sadly, only seven persons in 
this country earned graduate degrees in 
oceanography last year: Right now we could 
be using about three times our present num- 
ber of trained oceanographers just to satisfy 
current demands. We should try to double 
our oceanographic fleet by 1970. 

But first we must have a top-level decision 
to give the entire oceanographic program 
high priority. The Navy and other agencies 
have some farsighted plans. What is needed 
is action. 

For instance, we should immediately start 
building a nuclear-powered research sub- 
marine, which could explore the deep valleys 
in the ocean floor and make ultra-deep-water 
measurements that otherwise are impossible. 

Actually, America has not fallen far behind 
in undersea research. But we've got to move 
ahead fast. We have done some excellent 
work. In 1958 we discovered the equatorial 
undercurrent, the Cromwell Current—a dis- 
covery comparable to the wartime discovery 
of the jet stream in the atmosphere. 

But oceanographic research is not only im- 
portant for military reasons. 

The seas also are a yast storehouse. of min- 
erals. Some already are of great economic 
importance to the chemical industry—for 
example, iodine, bromine, and magnesium. 
And there are concentrations of manganese, 
cobalt, and nickel on the deep-sea floor. 

Today we drill for oil just off our shore- 
lines. Tomorrow, when we know more about 
the oceans, we may mine other minerals 
farther out. 


THE SECRET OF LIFE 


Discoveries we have made recently hint at 
the origin of the earth and of life itself. We 
are beginning to have some understanding, 
for instance, of the importance of water tem- 
peratures and of how heat is conducted with- 
in the earth’s surface. We are beginning to 
understand the relationship of ocean cur- 
rents and weather. 

We know that what we call climate can 
change over a few decades. Experts now 
suspect that changes in the storage of gases 
and heat in the oceans influence the precess. 
Behind this question lies the possibility of 
controlling the weather itself. 

If we do not press research into weather 
control, it could be an awesome weapon 
against us. Think what might happen if 
one power in the world had the ability to in- 
flict scorching heat one day and frigid bliz- 
zards the next. We find it difficult enough 
to move about in our present environment 
when we get a few inches of snow. I wonder 
how people in the warmer areas of our coun- 
try would get along at 200° below zero. 
Military applications aside, weather control 
has vast implications for agriculture, indus- 
try, and all of society. 

We must push ahead in both peaceful and 
military aspects of all these fields, for a big 
job lies ahead. Perhaps most important at 
the moment is acoustical research and tech- 
niques for predicting the behavior of sounds 
underwater. This is crucial to a break- 
through in the problem of submarine detec- 
tion. Work on the topography of the ocean 
floor also must be stressed. 

To meet the immediate military challenge 
of the world beneath the seas, there are two 
things we need to do now, in addition to 
those I mentioned above. 
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I suggest that we have a Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Undersea Warfare be- 
cause our submariners now are lost in a 
welter of naval bureaucracy. 

Secondly, I would suggest that, as we speed 
up the construction of our nuclear subma- 
rine force, we concentrate on the Arctic. 
The Arctic, as the Nautilus’ voyage proved, 
is a whole new theater where we could oper- 
ate under the protective shield of the Arctic 
ice. This ice prevents sonar detection from 
the air and will give us an opportunity to 
bring into being a new retaliatory force that 
will, in effect, be a truly invulnerable de- 
terrent. 

The 7 miles beneath the seas may be the 
most important 7 miles in the world today. 
To plumb their mysteries is vital to our 
security, to the development of our economy, 
and to the well-being of all free peoples. 


TRIBUTE TO J. GEORGE STEWART, 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, as most 
Members of Congress undoubtedly know, 
the distinguished Architect of the Capi- 
tol of the United States is a resident of 
the State of Delaware and a former 
Member of Congress. 

Among his many other duties, he is 
actively concerned at the present time 
with the renovation of our Capitol 
Building. In that connection, the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, through 
the president of its Washington chapter, 
has recently visited Capitol Hill to ob- 
serve the progress of the construction 
now taking place. 

After doing so, the society has ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Stewart com- 
mending him and his staff, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter be 
included in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL SECTION, 
Washington, D.C., June 17,1959. 
Mr. J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol, 
Architect's Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. STEWART; On behalf of the Na- 
tional Capital Section please accept our most 
sincere thanks for the very pleasant trip that 
we enjoyed last Saturday, June 13, in visiting 
the work in progress on Capitol Hill. 

The generous use of your time and the as- 
sistance of your staff are very much appre- 
ciated. We were quite impressed with the 
engineering excellence of the works under 
construction and we feel sure the taxpayers 
of the country are getting a good return on 
their investment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED R. GOLZĖ. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
state my unqualified opposition to the 
House bill passed yesterday which would 
limit the power of Federal courts to in- 
terpret Federal laws, and threaten the 
essential supremacy of Federal law 
which is the bedrock of our Constitution. 

I oppose this bill because I think it is 
unnecessary, because I feel it is a usurpa- 
tion by Congress of the legitimate au- 
thority of the courts, because it would 
create chaos in the field of Federal-State 
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relationships, and because it would inun- 
date the courts with a flood of needless 
litigation. 

Even if I supported the objective of 
this bill, and I do not, its ambiguous 
wording and the conflicting estimates by 
its supporters of what it would accom- 
plish would cause me to oppose it. 

I have conducted extensive Senate 
hearings on this subject. I have 
emerged from those hearings with the 
conviction that this legislation would 
bind the Supreme Court in a straitjacket 
and endanger a vast body of vital Fed- 
eral regulatory law. 

It is a dangerous, one-shot attempt to 
rewrite a century and a half of history 
and I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to oppose it. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, early this morning I talked with the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. MILLS, 
and asked his advice and assistance in 
connection with the problem which con- 
one us relative to the tax extension 

Mr. Mitts stated to me that he ex- 
pected that if the Senate passed the bill 
as reported by the committee a confer- 
ence would be necessary, and that con- 
siderable time would be consumed in the 
conference. 

He stated that he did not believe the 
House would be willing to accept the 
amendments which have been made to 
the tax bill by the Senate committee. 

I asked him if it would not be possible 
to reach an arrangement under which we 
could pass a joint resolution extending 
taxes until we could pass the bill. He 
said he did not favor that procedure, and 
that he did not expect to present such a 
resolution. As we all know, such a reso- 
lution would have to be initiated in the 
House. 

Ihave no particular preference for any 
day to vote on the bill. I desire to follow 
the wishes of the Senate. However, I do 
wish to be responsible, and I know that 
the Senate wishes to be responsible. 

Therefore, I shall, later today, ask 
unanimous consent for an agreement, If 
I am unable to obtain it, I shall modify 
it, and try to devise some other plans, 

In any event, if we do not obtain an 
agreement, or have not passed the bill, 
I expect the Senate to remain in session 
late this evening—at least until mid- 
night—reassemble early tomorrow, and, 
if necessary, go around the clock until 
action is taken on the bill, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
every Member of the Senate must feel a 
keen sense of responsibility with respect 
to the tax bill. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the tax extension 
bill been made the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. 
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Mr. CLARK. I certainly share that 
sense of responsibility. Iregret any dis- 
agreement with the majority leader in 
which I find myself on this question, be- 
cause I have great sympathy with his 
position, and I know that he feels it is 
most important to have the bill before 
the President at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. So do J. 

Yesterday, in the course of the discus- 
sion relating to the unanimous consent 
agreement, my good friend the majority 
leader said: 

We must have the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, have it go to conference, have an agree- 
ment in conference, have the conference re- 
port acted upon by both Houses, and have the 
bill go to the President and be signed by 
Tuesday. It is a grave responsibility; and I 
wish to do everything I can to get the bill to 
the President in time so that no tax revenue 
will be lost. 


I share the majority leader’s concern. 
I think it is absolutely vital that no tax 
revenue be lost. 

However, later in the debate the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] said: 

I cannot believe that another body of Con- 
gress will be so irresponsible as to allow the 
Government to lose revenue of $9 million a 
day. If we cannot vote temorrow by reason 
of the absence of Senators who have pre- 
viously made commitments, why cannot we 
debate the bill tomorrow and vote on it on 
Monday? I admit that the time is short. 
But let us assume that we voted on the bill 
on Monday. Even if the conference com- 
mittee did not agree, it would not be neces- 
sary to lose $9 million a day in revenue. 
The other body, I believe, could initiate a 
joint resolution so as to preserve the status 
quo for 15 days or 30 days, until there 
was full consideration of the tax bill and 
the amendments which I believe will be 
offered to it. 

It is my understanding that in a case of 
this kind only the House can initiate a joint 
resolution. When it does so, the status quo 
is preserved. 

I do not think the Senate is so irrespon- 
sible that it will not agree to pass such a 
joint resolution. That is why I suggest a 
modification of the proposal advanced by the 
majority leader. I ask unanimous consent 
that his proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be modified so as to provide that the 
Senate shall vote on the bill on Monday. 
Thus, every Senator will have a chance to 
go on record on important tax amendments. 


Thereafter the majority leader pointed 
out that this was not a matter within his 
control, and that the legislation would 
have to be initiated in the other body. 

Steps have been taken to see that such 
a resolution is introduced in the other 
body. What its fate will be I have no 
way of knowing. I myself, respectfully 
and with all deference, must disagree 
with the comment made by my friend 
the majority leader to me on the floor 
last night when I suggested that per- 
haps a vote could be postponed until 
early on Monday. The majority leader 
said: 

I think it would be the height of irrespon- 
sibility to put off action until next Monday. 


I regretfully find myself unable to 
concur in that view, particularly in light 
of the comments made by the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Personally, I see no great urgency with 
respect to this bill; and I believe the 
amendments should be fully debated. I 
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hope they will be. I hope the distin- 
guished majority leader will delay his 
presentation of the unanimous- consent 
agreement for at least a few hours more, 
until an accounting can be made of the 
present situation. I think there is 
nothing more disagreeable for a Demo- 
crat to do than to refuse to give unani- 
mous consent when his majority leader 
asks for it. I think I have never done 
it before last night; I hope I shall never 
feel impelled by my conscience to do so 
again. I certainly would not want to 
oppose any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which the majority leader might 
propose later today unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to do so because 
of my strong feeling about these amend- 
ments. 

None of us in the Senate are children. 
I think we all know the facts of life. So 
far as I am aware, a large number of 
Senators, my best count last night was 
22 Senators—were planning to go to 
Canada on official business of the United 
States. I do not know how many that 
will turn out to be this morning. They 
have every right and ever reason to go 
to Canada. In many instances, I believe 
it is their duty to go. Among those Sen- 
ators are a number who have a very keen 
interest in the amendments to the tax 
bill which will be presented today. 

Frankly, and in a somewhat lighter 
vein, when I made a nose count of the 
22, I came to the tentative conclusion 
that there were 11 who would vote in 
favor of some, if not all, of the tax 
amendments, and 11 who would not. So 
from the point of view of my position, 
I am in no worse shape, nor are my 
colleagues, if we vote today or tomorrow, 
than if we voted on Monday. It may be 
that the nose count this morning will 
disclose a different situation. 

For that reason, I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, as a per- 
sonal favor to me, to withhold his unani- 
mous-consent request for a few hours— 
perhaps no longer than noon—until we 
can see what the situation is. 

I assure him that if at that time the 
conditions are such that we who sup- 
port these amendments can conscien- 
tiously say we will be no worse off if we 
vote today or tomorrow, than if we vote 
on Monday, I will interpose no objection 
to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of course 
I will comply with the Senator's request. 
I get no pleasure out of proposing con- 
sent requests and having them objected 
to. I believe the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would object if I did not observe 
his request, so I will comply with his 
wishes. 

I may say to the Senator that some- 
time last week, and again this week, I 
reminded all Senators who had engage- 
ments, whether in Europe or Canada or 
anywhere else, that the Senate as an 
institution had to continue its work not- 
withstanding such engagements, and 
that Senators should be prepared to 
vote, particularly during the last week 
of June. Not only must we consider 
the tax bill; we must consider also the 
renegotiation bill, the debt limit bill, and 
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other bills which have deadlines to be 
met. 

I have reviewed the list of Senators 
who will be absent. As nearly as I can 
tell, I think they could pretty well be 
paired off. I am glad to have the view 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania that, 
in his judgment, no particular philos- 
ophy would gain an advantage by voting 
on one day or the other. 

I do know that the House is very much 
concerned about its rights in the mat- 
ter and its prerogative to initiate tax 
legislation. I do know the House will 
oppose, and oppose strongly, and I think 
at length, the amendments which have 
been added to the bill. I do know that 
the House will not initiate a continuing 
resolution, unless it does so over the 
protest of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Knowing all those things, I think the 
course of responsibility indicates that 
we follow the advice of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
and the minority leader. Even the Pres- 
ident feels very strongly that we should 
take no chances on getting the bill to 
him later than Tuesday. I do not think 
we could do that if we took up the bill 
on Tuesday. 

It would be necessary for the Senate to 
have a discussion. The bill would have 
to go to conference. I do not know 
whether the House would be able to send 
it to conference immediately. I do not 
know what their situation is. But I do 
know that when the bill reaches the 
House, there will be some debate, just as 
there will be debate in the Senate, and 
just as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wants to be assured that there will be 
debate. 

So I think Senators who are absent 
could arrange to do what the Senate has 
done for many, many years. Most Sen- 
ators have standing pairs. I have a 
standing pair with the minority leader. 
Any time he is absent from the Chamber 
for any purpose, and even if there is a 
tie vote, if we differ on the matter being 
voted on, I will protect him by not voting. 
He has agreed to do the same forme. I 
think Senators in my party understand 
that, and I think Senators in his party 
understand it, too. 

So I think Senators who are absent 
could follow the same procedure. If the 
division among them is 10 to 10, or 11 to 
11, or 12 to 12, what is to be gained by 
delaying the vote until next week? Not 
one thing. But there will be the added 
risk of losing revenue. 

The chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means has said that if 
there is 1 hour when there is no law, 
people will go out and buy large quan- 
tities of the products on which there are 
normally excise taxes; so the situation is 
simply too dangerous to contemplate. 

Therefore, I shall ask the Senate to 
vote on the bill this week, in accordance 
with the request made by the committee. 
But I will not submit a unanimous-con- 
sent request until I have conferred with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, in ac- 
cordance with his request. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 
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Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I express my 
hearty agreement with the views of the 
distinguished majority leader. I think 
it would be extremely dangerous not to 
act on the tax bill this week. The bill 
extends taxes in the amount of $3,100 
million. Of that amount, $900 million 
is in excise taxes. As the majority leader 
stated, if those excise taxes are not op- 
erative, even for a day or a week, or for 
any other length of time, they will be 
noncollectible. Such action would throw 
the market into confusion. It may be 
that there will be made sales of refrigera- 
tors and of a large number of other com- 
modities which are subject to excise 
taxes. It would be most unfortunate to 
cause so great a loss to the Treasury. 

Furthermore, I agree with the majority 
leader with respect to the amendments to 
the bill. I opposed the amendments to 
the bill in the Committee on Finance. 
Two amendments were adopted, one by 
a vote of 9to8. One of the amendments 
would remove, effective August 1, the tax 
on passenger fares, whether on railroads, 
buses, or airplanes. I oppose that 
amendment. I have done all I could to 
oppose it, not because of its merits or 
demerits, but because I do not think the 
bill should be loaded down with amend- 
ments. 

I opposed the other amendment, with 
respect to the tax on telephones and long 
distance messages. That amendment 
puts those taxes in the category of the 
bill which expires on the 30th of next 
June. That amendment was adopted in 
the committee by a vote of, I believe, 15 to 
2. I opposed it. 

One word more. As I stated yester- 
day, the bill came from the House on 
June 9. It was received by the Commit- 
tee on Finance on June 10. Hearings 
were held on the bill, as of course they 
should have been. A number of Sena- 
tors requested an opportunity to be 
heard. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] honored the committee by 
being a witness at the hearings. Other 
Senators who are not members of the 
Committee on Finance asked to be heard. 

The bill was reported on June 24. I 
think that was very expeditious action 
a matter of 2 weeks—for a bill of so 
great importance. So if any delay has 
crept into the progress of the bill, the 
Committee on Finance is not responsi- 
ble for it. We acted as promptly as we 
co if we gave proper consideration 
to the bill and held the hearings which 
were requested. 

I sincerely hope that prompt action 
will be taken on the bill, even if it is 
necessary to have the Senate stay in 
session continuously from now until 
Monday or from now until Saturday, 
because a conference will have to be 
held with the House, and we do not 
know what the outcome of the confer- 
ence will be. The bill will have to be 
signed by midnight of next Tuesday; 
otherwise the excise taxes will become 
inoperative. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me 
first say a word to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, and then I shall 
address a word to the majority leader. 

It is very painful for me to have to 
differ, on a question of judgment, and 
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perhaps even on a question of fact, with 
so distinguished a Senator who has had 
long experience in this body and has as 
wide a knowledge of the problem before 
us as has the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia. In fact, it may even seem pre- 
sumptuous for me, a junior Senator, to 
do so. Nevertheless, I feel compelled 
to do so because I do not see the sit- 
uation as he does. 

In my judgment, there is no gun with 
a time lock on it pointed at our heads. 
There is no real requirement to pass 
the bill this week, or on Monday, Tues- 
day, or even Wednesday of next week. 
A procedure has been used many times 
before in the history of Congress—and 
at a later time this morning I shall have 
some examples to call to the attention of 
the Senate. Because of the shortness of 
the time involved, the research on that 
matter is still being made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Not at this moment; I 
will yield later. 

I agree with the able Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] that we must 
assume that the other body is as respon- 
sible as we are. I think that assump- 
tion is justified. I honor the statement 
of the majority leader. I feel certain 
that he has told us the exact truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
with respect to his conversation with the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

But I must say to the Senator from 
Virginia, in all candor, that I do not 
believe the House would hesitate to pass 
a joint resolution extending these taxes 
for 5, 10, 15, or even 30 days, so that 
these important matters of public busi- 
ness can be adequately considered by 
this body and then have the bill go to 
conference under no sense of pressure. 
The conferees of the Senate would rep- 
resent the view of the Senate on the 
matters with respect to which we differ 
with the House, and would be able, in 
cooperation with our colleagues in the 
House, to come back to the Senate with 
an appropriate bill from a conference 
which was not held under pressure. 

Iam sorry that I differ with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia in that regard. I 
firmly believe that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will act as I have suggested, 
and that Members of the Senate should 
not be hastened in making determina- 
tions in regard to these amendments by 
any thought that a time gun is placed 
against their heads. 

Mr. President, I turn to the com- 
ments made by the majority leader, 
which I think were entirely pertinent 
and absolutely correct. He did give us 
notice that this bill would be called up 
this week and that he would press for 
a vote. He was candid; and I think that 
from where he sits, what he did was ab- 
solutely right. I have no quarrel with it. 

In view of his personal conversations 
with me on the subject, as well as what 
he said on the floor, I canceled a trip 
to England that I was very anxious to 
make. My plane would have left at 3 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, and I would 
now be meeting with an international 
group on the subject of what can be done 
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through parliamentary action in a num- 
ber of countries to achieve the rule of 
law in the field of world peace and in the 
field of limited disarmament. To me, 
that was about as important a use of 
my time as I could imagine. Arrange- 
ments had been made with Representa- 
tive Porter, of Oregon, from the other 
body, in response to a House concurrent 
resolution similar to mine, to go to Lon- 
don for that purpose. I was supposed to 
go, representing a dozen Senators who 
had joined in submitting here in the 
Senate a concurrent resolution on the 
same subject. It was a source of real 
regret and deep disappointment to me 
that I had to call off that trip. However, 
I felt, and still feel, that the majority 
leader was entirely within his rights in 
urging all Senators who had a keen inter- 
est in the tax bill to remain here and 
show their interest on the floor. So I 
canceled my trip. 

Last night, on the floor, in the course 
of the mildly hectic proceedings in con- 
nection with consideration of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by 
the majority leader, six Senators on our 
side of the aisle who were going to Can- 
ada urged me to do everything within my 
power to hold off a vote on this measure 
until Monday, because they felt, from 
the point of view of their own records 
and also from the point of view of their 
obligations to their constituents, that 
they wished to be here to vote. 

I may say to the majority leader that 
I made no commitment that I would do 
that. I told them I would see what I 
could do, and that I would do the best 
I could. But I made no commitment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not a day 
passes that I do not receive such requests 
from Senators. In fact, very few days 
pass that I do not receive requests of 
that sort in regard to more than six 
Senators who plan to be absent, 

Some Senators were absent earlier in 
the week or were absent last week, and 
did not want me to bring up the confer- 
ence report on Monday, and they did not 
want it voted on on Tuesday. 

If we were to comply with all such re- 
quests—I always desire to comply, but 
never am able to do so—no votes would 
ever be taken in the Senate, because 
there are always four, five, six, or seven 
Senators who would like to be some- 
where else. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
from Texas is correct. The only com- 
ment I can make is that I thank God 
I am not the majority leader. 

A little while ago the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLTAMS] asked me to 
yield to him; and I told him that I would 
do so later. Does he desire that I yield 
to him at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to call up for consideration 
House bill 7523. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
consider that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7523) to provide a l-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal tax rate 
and of certain excise tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to make a brief explanation of the 
bill, on behalf of the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

The Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. 7523) to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal tax rate and of cer- 
tain excise tax rates, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

H.R. 7523 as passed by the House pro- 
vided for a 1-year extension of the pres- 
ent corporate income tax rates and the 
existing rates of certain excise taxes. 
The rates of these taxes otherwise are 
scheduled for reduction on July 1, 1959. 

The present 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax rate, without the 1-year exten- 
sion provided in this bill, would revert to 
47 percent as of July 1, 1959, through a 
reduction of the normal tax rate from 
30 percent to 25 percent. The excise tax 
rates, which without this bill would also 
be decreased as of July 1, 1959, are those 
on distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
passenger automobiles, and automobile 
parts and accessories. The rates for 
these taxes, both those which are being 
extended and the rates which will be 
applicable July 1, 1960, are both shown 
in table 1 of the report. 

The Committee on Finance has ac- 
cepted the provisions of the House bill, 
but added two amendments. One of 
these repeals the 10-percent tax on the 
transportation of persons effective for 
the first month beginning more than 10 
days after the date of enactment of this 
bill. The second amendment provides 
that the present taxes on telephone, tele- 
graph, and related services, which are 
generally at a 10-percent rate, are to 
terminate as of July 1, 1960, the same 
termination date the House-passed bill 
provides for the excise tax rates it is 
continuing. 

The continuation of the present cor- 
porate tax rate and the excise tax rates 
on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, pas- 
senger cars, and auto parts and acces- 
sories is essential, in view of the 1960 
budgetary requirements. Provision for 
a termination date in the case of the 
various communication excise taxes is 
provided, in order to give assurance that 
these tax rates will be reviewed at the 
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same time Congress reviews the other 
excise tax rates which are to terminate 
on July 1, 1960. This is not intended to 
give any assurance that these communi- 
cation tax rates will be considered for 
termination any sooner than the other 
excise tax rates which under this bill are 
to be reduced as of July 1, 1960. The 
repeal of the transportation tax on rail, 
air, and other transportation of persons 
is in accord with the action taken by the 
Senate last year, when it repealed this 
tax. However, this repeal did not be- 
come effective, since it was not accepted 
by the conferees. 

If the existing rates are not continued, 
there would be a revenue loss in a full 
year of operation of about $3.1 billion. 
Of this, $2.2 billion would be in corporate 
income taxes, and $0.9 billion in the fol- 
lowing excise taxes: $241 million in vari- 
ous alcohol taxes, $226 million in the tax 
on cigarettes, and $458 million in the 
taxes on automobiles and automobile 
parts and accessories. The $924 million 
which would be received in a full year 
from the continuation of excise taxes 
will, under your committee's bill, be re- 
duced by $250 million, or the estimated 
cost in a full year of operation of its 
amendment repealing the tax on the 
transportation of persons. This reduces 
the $924 million of gain from excise taxes 
to $674 million in a full year of operation. 
This does not take into account the taxes 
on communications, since these are not 
reduced until the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1961. 

Mr. President, I urge the passage of 
the bill as it has been reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask a 
question. 

I note there are no minority views. 
Can the Senator from Virginia tell me 
the background on that point? It was 
my understanding, from my talk with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
Cartuy], that minority views would be 
filed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No request 
was made of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to file minority views. This is the 
first I have heard of it, I say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask an- 
other question: It is my understanding— 
and of course the Senator from Virginia 
will tell me if I am requesting informa- 
tion to which I am not entitled—that 
within the committee, several votes were 
taken on amendments to be proposed by 
some of us. 

First, I ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether there was within the committee 
a vote, and, if so, what the result of the 
vote was, on the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota, dealing with 
the dividend credit. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I shall be glad 
to give the Senator from Pennsylvania 
the votes on all the amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ment to repeal the tax on the transporta- 
tion of persons was adopted by a vote of 
9 to 8. 
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The amendment to repeal the dividend 
credit and exclusion provisions from the 
gross income tax was defeated by a tie 
vote of 8 to 8. 

Mr. CLARK. That was the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartuy!, was it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. Several 
members were absent. Each one was 
given an opportunity to vote. 

On the amendment to reduce the de- 
pletion allowance for oil and gas wells 
to 15 percent in the case of those whose 
gross income from gas and oil wells was 
over $5 million, and to 25 percent in the 
case of those whose gross income from 
gas and oil wells was between $1 million 
and $5 million, and to 2744 percent in 
the case of those whose gross income 
from gas and oil wells was under $1 mil- 
lion, the amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 3 to 14, with all Senators 
voting. 

The amendment to disallow business 
expenditure deductions for entertain- 
ment at night clubs, theaters, sporting 
events, the maintenance of yachts, 
hunting lodges, country club dues, busi- 
ness gifts, and expenses in traveling to 
conventions, was defeated by a vote of 
4 to 9. The repeal of the excise tax on 
communications, which I have just men- 
tioned, simply would put that tax in 
the category of those taxes which ex- 
pire each year. That amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 15 to 2. 

That is the record of the votes taken 
on the amendments proposed. 

There was no request made of the 
chairman of the committee to ask per- 
mission of the Senate, which, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania knows, is 
necessary, to file minority views. If the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY] had made such a request, the 
chairman of the committee would have 
asked the permission. This is the first 
I have heard that the filing of minority 
views was in contemplation. 

Mr. CLARK. May I ask another 
question with reference to the 15 to 2 
vote? I am afraid I did not catch what 
the Senator said that vote was on. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That was in 
regard to the repeal of the excise tax on 
communications. 

Mr. CLARK. The committee voted 15 
to 2 in support of that amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes; in sup- 
port of it. I voted against it, and the 
Senator from Illinois voted against it. 

I will say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania I voted against all amendments, 
because I did not believe this bill was the 
proper vehicle on which to put such 
amendments. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that any revenue bill which is reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Commit- 
tee is subject to amendment. I am un- 
able to understand why the impression 
is being created that this is the last op- 
portunity to offer amendments. 

Since the President would not be in a 
position to veto the bill, it is very obvious 
that if the proponent of any amendment 
were to succeed in having it incorporated 
in the bill, there would be a loss of some 
of the $3,100 million in taxes for which 
this bill provides. I do not think the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania or anyone 
else would want to create the impression 
that this is the only opportunity the 
Senate will have to consider such amend- 
ments as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and other Senators desire to present to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It had been my under- 
standing, and I ask the Senator from 
Virginia to correct me if I am wrong, 
that the pending bill, dealing with ex- 
cise taxes and corporate taxes, was, in 
all likelihood, the only bill which would 
come from the Finance Committee dur- 
ing this session of the Congress to which 
amendments of the nature of those sub- 
mitted to the committee would be perti- 
pete Am I wrong in that understand- 
ing 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There is no 
rule of germaneness in the Senate, as I 
understand. There will be several other 
small bills, the chief of the committee 
staff advises me, relating to minor mat- 
ters, which will be reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I may 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
there are some amendments which I 
would like to offer with reference to the 
Internal Revenue Code. One of them 
deals with the depletion allowance. I 
do not think this bill was the proper 
measure in which to include such a re- 
vision through amendment. We would 
not be in a very strong position at this 
time. There are several bills pending 
in the House which are expected to come 
before the Senate. One deals with 
amendments of the Internal Revenue 
Code; for instance H.R. 5 dealing with 
subchapters C, J, and K, of the code on 
earnings. 

Hearings are scheduled on that bill for 
July 7. Ido not think there is any ques- 
tion but that one of these measures will 
be before the Senate. 

When that bill comes before the Sen- 
ate, it will not be facing a time limit. It 
will carry many proposed revisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code in addition to the 
sections to which I have referred. That 
measure will be a very much better ve- 
hicle to which to attach the type of 
amendments the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is proposing and which many other 
Senators will be proposing. This bill be- 
fore us here today is not the proper ve- 
hicle to which to add such amendments. 

I agree with the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. We are operating 
against a time limit. I do not think there 
is any question that this bill could have 
been reported last Friday, or Monday at 
the latest, had it not been for requests by 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] that hearings 
be held on it. We wanted to accommo- 
date those Senators. In order to do so, 
we could not get the bill to the Senate 
sooner. Even if we had, this still would 
not be the proper vehicle to which this 
type of amendment should be attached. 
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I make that statement as one who sup- 
ported such amendments on previous oc- 
casions and as one who will support them 
again. However, we cannot overlook the 
fact that we are dealing with a bill on 
which it is essential to act promptly. 

A short while ago the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said it is immaterial 
whether the Senate votes on the bill to- 
day, tomorrow, Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday. If the Senate waited until 
Wednesday to vote on the bill, I call at- 
tention to the fact that as of midnight 
Tuesday the effect of no action would be 
to lower excise taxes on distilled spirits, 
beer, all types of wines, champagne, and 
cigarettes, as well as a reduction of 3 
percent on the tax on automobiles and 
automobile parts. 

I do not think the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania or any other Senator wants to 
be responsible for lowering taxes at this 
time on alcoholic products. The bill in- 
volves revenues amounting to $3 billion, 
or about $9 million a day. If 24 hours 
were to slip by without the law being ex- 
tended, practically every retail store the 
following morning would dump its inven- 
tories on the market minus the excise 
tax. They would be entitled to file 
claims against the United States for ex- 
cise taxes paid in advance on floor stocks. 
It is inconceivable that we should even 
consider letting this law slip by for one 
day. 

If the taxes are going to lapse entirely 
and not be extended then I think that 
should be stated. An excise tax cannot 
be stopped for 24 hours and then rein- 
stated. 

The corporate rate tax is in a dif- 
ferent classification but we are not deal- 
ing only with the corporate rate tax. It 
may be true that whether the Senate 
votes Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, 
would make no difference as to that par- 
ticular part of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield so I may 
reply to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware appears to have 
heard a part, but not all, of my remarks, 
or, if he heard them all, felt that it was 
desirable to reply only to a part of them. 
It was perhaps before the Senator from 
Delaware came into the Chamber that 
— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield, I heard all of his re- 
marks, and I replied to those which I 
thought needed reply. 

Mr. CLARK. I will ask my friend 
from Delaware if he will reply, whether 
he thinks it is needed or not, to my 
statement that there is not a shadow of 
a doubt that if this matter were held in 
the Senate until Monday or Tuesday, the 
other body, being just as responsible as 
we are, and not wanting to have the 
Treasury lose revenue any more than 
this body does, would pass and send to 
the Senate the kind of resolution which 
-has been initiated many times in the 
past, which would provide for temporary 
extension of the taxes in question for 
5, 15, or 30 days, in order that, as I 
said—and I hope my friend from Dela- 
ware heard it, but I will say it again in 
case he did not—we might consider 
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these very important matters in due 
course, without feeling there was a gun 
against our head. The matter could 
then go to conference, the conferees 
could consider the matter expeditiously, 
though not under any sense of pressure, 
and come back to the Senate with an 
appropriate conference report. 

I would be happy to have my friend 
from Delaware state why it is not just 
as clear as crystal that that would hap- 
pen, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I may 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
I hope that is what would happen, but 
that hope would be based on the as- 
sumption that the House has a higher 
sense of responsibility than the Senate. 
The House has accepted its responsi- 
bility and has passed the measure now 
before the Senate. I hope we in the 
Senate can accept our responsibility and 
send it to the President promptly. I 
certainly would not want to assume that 
the House can act with a higher sense 
of responsibility than the Senate. As 
one Senator I would not want to take 
the gamble that what the Senator pre- 
dicts would happen. We cannot escape 
the conclusion that should we not act 
as of next Wednesday we would have 
reduced the tax on alcohol, beer, wines, 
champagnes, and other distilled spirits. 
That involves a substantial amount of 
revenue. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Virginia has 
yielded the floor. I ask to be recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Young of Ohio in the chair). 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. It is always a great 
source of regret to me—in fact, it dis- 
tresses me—to find myself in opposition 
to the views of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, whose judgment I do so much re- 
spect, and with whose economy measures 
I have occasionally associated myself; 
but I do not like the charge being made 
of the sense of irresponsibility on the 
part of the Senate 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I did 
not make that charge. I said we had 
the same sense of responsibility. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania what is wrong with voting 
on the amendments today or tomorrow. 
We are in session. The amendments of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania have 
been heard. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought I made it 
abundantly clear to the majority lead- 
er—perhaps the Senator from Delaware 
did not listen to me—that I hoped very 
much we could work out an arrange- 
ment to vote either today or tomorrow. 
The majority leader has been very kind 
tome. He has agreed to withhold ask- 
ing for a unanimous-consent agreement 
so we can take a nose count to see who 
is here and who is not. That nose count 
is presently in process. If it appears, 
as the majority leader has suggested, 
and I know he suggested it in complete 
good faith, that we can pair off the ab- 
sent Members on these amendments in 
an approximately even way 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 


(Mr. 
The Sen- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor indicated there were about 22 Sena- 
tors absent. I was taking the Senator’s 
estimate. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not 
counted them. I do not think it makes 
much difference one way or another. I 
quite agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I think the authors of the various 
amendments should offer the amend- 
ments when they wish. The amend- 
ments would have more chance of being 
agreed to if offered to another bill, but 
it is immaterial to me if the authors 
want to offer them to this bill and if 
they want yea-and-nay votes. I think 
the Senate is prepared to determine 
what it wants to do, by majority rule. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the majority 
leader is correct. I was merely com- 
menting on the fact that the Senator 
from Delaware had inadvertently, of 
course, not heard what I previously said 
on the floor before, or he would not have 
implied I was trying to hold this matter 
up unduly. I hope very much we can 
work out an arrangement to vote either 
today or tomorrow—preferably tomor- 
row, but I do not feel adamant about 
that one way or another. 

Mr. SCOTT rose. 

Mr. CLARK. I see my colleague from 
Pennsylvania is on his feet, I wonder 
if he wishes to have me yield to him. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. I had hoped to 
be recognized on another matter, when- 
ever the Senator yields the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


SOVIET INTERPRETATION OF 
STRAUSS DEFEAT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President; I read 
from a text of a transcription of a radio 
broadcast, which I shall identify at the 
end of the quotation: i 


Recently we spoke to our listeners about 
how U.S. Secretary of Commerce Strauss, in 
an outburst of zeal and contrary to obvious 
facts, announced that the U.S. economy was 
flourishing. Alas, however, this excessive zeal 
on Strauss’ part was not assessed correctly: 
As has become known, in accordance with the 
decision of the Senate, Strauss yesterday 
was removed from his post. What happened? 
The fact is, according to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, the appointment of a Secretary is made 
by the President of his discretion. But, this 
appointment has to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 

A few months ago, after the resignation of 
millionaire Sinclair Weeks as Secretary of 
Commerce, Eisenhower chose as his succes- 
sor another financial magnate, Lewis Strauss, 
who then began to fulfill the functions of 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Strauss is by no means a novice in official 
Washington. During the last few years he 
headed the Atomic Energy Commission. At 
the same time, he has also been active in 
the business sphere, being the financial ad- 
viser of the Rockefellers and a partner in 
one of the big Wall Street firms, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. This completely respectable figure, 
from the point of view of the ruling circles, 
turned out to be unacceptable to the Senate. 

Opposing the appointment of Strauss, 
Democratic Senators said that in his pre- 
vious Government post, Strauss unashamedly 
utilized his powers for the enrichment of 
companies in which he himself occupied 
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directing posts. And, insofar as the opposi- 
tion party, the Democrats, has a majority in 
the Senate, the candidature of Strauss failed. 

The thunder and lightning which the Sen- 
ators cast at Strauss might seem strange at 
first sight. Corruption is quite normal for 
the U.S. Capital, and the dark machinations 
of many highly placed figures by no means 
hinders their careers. However, in the 
United States at present a campaign is be- 
ginning for the presidential election which 
will take place next year, and evidently the 
leaders of the Democratic Party have de- 
cided to make use of the damaged reputa- 
tion of Strauss, a Republican, in their own 
political interests. 

It must be added that Strauss has called 
forth the discontent of those realistically 
thinking circles which support the widen- 
ing of United States-Soviet trade relations. 
Strauss has tried in every way to throw a 
wrench into the machinery in the matter 
of the development of trade between the two 
countries. But his position in U.S. business 
circles is now by no means so popular as it 
was, let us say, a year or two ago. It is not 
without reason that yesterday's voting in the 
U.S. Senate is looked upon by U.S. commen- 
tators as one of the biggest political defeats 
suffered by Eisenhower's government in its 
entire existence. 


The transcription I have read is the 
commentary of Valentin Zorin, Radio 
Moscow, Soviet Home Service, June 20, 
1959, 1600 hours Greenwich mean time. 

Following this, Moscow Tass radio 
teletype in Russia to Europe, June 21, 
1959, stated: 

A political scandal has broken in Washing- 
ton: For the first time in the last third of 
a century, the U.S. Senate has turned down 
the candidature for a ministerial post pro- 
posed by the White House, says Pravda, com- 
menting on the refusal of the U.S. Senate to 
approve the appointment of Lewis Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce, a post which he 
has already held for some time. 

The paper recalls that long before the dis- 
cussion of his candidature in the Capital, 
Lewis Strauss aroused the hatred of all hon- 
orable Americans. The U.S. public has torn 
the down and feathers from Strauss, and he 
has appeared before the country stark naked 
as a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary and in- 
veterate enemy of peace. 


Mr. Strauss is not called an enemy of 
the people, but he is, however, identified 
as an enemy of the people and charac- 
terized as an “enemy of peace.” 

I thought the Senate and the Nation, 
interested as we all are at all times in 
the reactions of Soviet communism to our 
domestic and foreign affairs, would be 
pleased to have this latest news of the 
reaction of Russia, the Russian press, and 
the Russian leaders to a recent sad epi- 
sode in the history of the U.S. Senate. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR LEGISLATIVE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to the subject of a code of 
ethics to serve as an example to Con- 
gress. 

At the recent session of the New York 
State Legislature, the State senate and 
assembly adopted a series of amendments 
to the rules of their bodies which might 
well serve as a precedent for the Con- 
gress. The specific provisions which 
were adopted are, of course, directed 
specifically at the operations of the State 
legislature and its particular parliamen- 
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tary structure, so that there are many 
areas in which they do not apply to our 
organization. But the concern and re- 
sponsibility which these changes repre- 
sent, and the favorable public response 
which they received, could serve as a 
precedent to the Congress. 

Of particular applicability to the Sen- 
ate is rule 15 adopted by the legislature, 
which provides: 

Rule 15: Personnel information appearing 
in oaths and affidavits the names and ad- 
dresses of payees, the period involved and the 
compensation therefor shall be available 
for inspection during regular business hours 
in the office of the secretary of the senate 
and the executive secretary of the assembly, 
by accredited members of the press and 
others who seek the same in good faith and 
with a concern for the public welfare. 


That is a disclosure resolution and 
pertains to what people who are on the 
staff of the New York State Senate are 
receiving as pay. It is in accordance 
with a bill reported only yesterday by 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of this body, and which I hope will 
have our favorable consideration. 

A number of Senators, including my- 
self, have been seriously concerned with 
the question of payroll disclosure in this 
body. A number of us have made avail- 
able such information to the press in 
the sincere belief that this was informa- 
tion to which the public is entitled. In 
addition, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, has just reported out 
unanimously a resolution on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the New York State Legislative 
Rules changes and a letter from the 
legislative leaders on this subject be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge the Committee on Rules 
and by our Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to give prompt consider- 
ation to the proposals now pending be- 
fore them to amend the Rules of the 
Senate with respect to ethics and con- 
flicts of interest. There has been grow- 
ing concern, both among Senators and 
the general public, on these questions, 
which makes even more timely a prompt 
consideration by the various committees 
of the Senate of proposals involving con- 
flicts of interest and ethics among legis- 
lators and their employees and in the ex- 
ecutive branch, Early in the session I 
introduced, together with Senator KEAT- 
ING, a number of bills on this subject in 
order to meet the congressional respon- 
sibility to establish standards and en- 
forcement provisions in the area of con- 
flicts of interest and ethics. 

These include S. 658, S. 671, Senate 
Joint, Resolution 30, Senate Resolution 
46, and Senate Resolution 47, the latter 
two of which would amend the Rules 
of the Senate to give the Committee on 
Rules jurisdiction of matters involving 
the application of codes of ethics to 
Members, officers and employees of the 
Senate, and to permit Senators to ab- 
stain from voting on matters concerning 
which they have a personal or pecuniary 
interest, without securing the permission 
of the Senate. Prompt consideration by 
the appropriate committees should be 
given these proposals. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the concurrent resolution relat- 
ing to the code of ethics adopted by the 
New York State Legislature. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION AMENDING THE 
JOINT RULES OF THE SENATE AND ASSEMBLY, 
IN RELATION TO PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
LEGISLATIVE PERSONNEL, THE PURCHASE OP 
MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES, AND THE ACTIVI- 
TIES oF JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES 


Resolved (if the senate concur), That rules 
7, 8, and 9 of the joint rules of the senate 
and assembly be renumbered to be, respec- 
tively, rules 25, 26, and 27; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
joint rules of the senate and assembly be 
amended by inserting therein 18 new rules, 
to be rules 7 to 24, inclusive, to read, respec- 
tively, as follows: 

Rule 7: There shall be filed with the secre- 
tary of state an oath of office for every em- 
ployee no later than 30 days after appoint- 
ment. 

Rule 8: Before employment, every em- 
ployee shall make an affidavit which shall be 
filed no later than 30 days thereafter, setting 
forth the name, home address, legal resi- 
dence, Albany address (if any), whether a 
citizen of the United States, whether such 
employee holds any other position with any 
State, municipal, or Federal agency, the 
title and position thereof, whether ever re- 
moved from public employment, and whether 
ever convicted of any crime. In addition 
the title of the position to which the em- 
ployee has been recommended, compensa- 
tion, and whether such employment is on an 
annual, session, temporary, or limited basis, 
shall be set forth. 

Rule 9: Appointments on behalf of the 
majority shall be designated “appointed on 
recommendation of majority” and such rec- 
ommendations shall be signed by the rec- 
ommending legislator or the temporary pres- 
ident of the senate or the speaker of the 
assembly, respectively, before certification. 
Appointments on behalf of the minority shall 
be designated “appointed on recommenda- 
tion of minority” and such recommendations 
shall be signed by the recommending legisla- 
tor, or the minority leader of the senate or 
the minority leader of the assembly, respec- 
tively, before certification. 

Rule 10: The secretary of the senate or the 
executive secretary of the assembly shall re- 
spectively advise the temporary president of 
the senate or the speaker of the assembly 
that the oath of office, the affidavit, and the 
requirements of employment have been ex- 
ecuted and fulfilled, before certification be- 
comes effective. 

Rule 11: A person who is receiving com- 
pensation for services from any branch of the 
State, Federal, or municipal government, 
shall not be employed by the legislature with- 
out prior written approval of the temporary 
president of the senate or the speaker of the 
assembly, respectively. 

Rule 12: Employees shall not hold any em- 
ployment or engage in any activity which 
may be in conflict or interfere with their 
legislative duties. 

Rule 13: Every employee except those em- 
ployed on an annual basis, shall file a state- 
ment that the services assigned to such em- 
ployee have been performed and shall specify 
the period during which such services were 
performed. In addition the senator, assem- 
blyman or administrative official under whose 
supervision the services were performed shall 
verify the same. 

Rule 14: Employees who are regularly em- 
ployed and on an annual basis shall be cer - 
tified for payment substantially in the same 
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manner as employees in other branches of the 
State government. 

Rule 15: Personnel information appearing 
in oaths and affidavits, the names and ad- 
dresses of payees, the period involved and the 
compensation therefor shall be available for 
inspection, during regular business hours in 
the office of the secretary of the senate and 
the executive secretary of the assembly, by 
accredited members of the press, and others 
who seek the same in good faith and with a 
concern for the public welfare. 

Rule 16: Special or extra service vouchers 
for legislative employees, setting forth the 
names and addresses of payees, the amounts 
received and the period for which the services 
were rendered, shall be filed with the comp- 
troller of the State of New York and a copy 
filed with the secretary of the senate or the 
executive secretary of the assembly, respec- 
tively, and shall be available for inspection 
as hereinabove provided. 

Rule 17: Whenever consultants or experts 
are employed or where special services are 
performed under contract, such agreements 
or contracts of employment shall be on file 
with the secretary of the senate or the execu- 
tive secretary of the assembly, respectively, 
and shall be available for inspection as 
hereinabove provided. 

Rule 18: In order to insure maximum effi- 
ciency and economy, purchase of materials, 
equipment, and supplies shall be in general 
accord with the prices established by the 
division of standards and purchase for the 
same or similar products. Whenever prac- 
ticable, such purchases shall be the result of 
competitive bidding. 

Rule 19: Joint legislative committees in 
their employment practices shall follow the 
procedures set forth herein for all legisla- 
tive employees. 

Rule 20: Appointments of joint legislative 
committee employees on behalf of the ma- 
jority shall be designated “appointed on rec- 
ommendation of majority” and such recom- 
mendations shall be signed by the appointing 
or recommending legislator or the temporary 
president of the senate or the speaker of the 
assembly, respectively, before certification. 
Appointments on behalf of the minority 
shall be designated “appointed on recom- 
mendation of minority” and such recom- 
mendations shall be signed by the appoint- 
ing or recommending legislator or the minor- 
ity leader of the senate or the minority leader 
of the assembly, respectively, before certifica- 
tion. 

Rule 21: The chairman of joint legis- 
lative committees shall file a statement that 
the services were rendered by employees and 
the period thereof, before certification for 
payment. In addition every employee shall 
file a statement that he has performed the 
services assigned to him and the period for 
which such services were rendered. Upon 
request of the chairman, any member of 
such committee shall verify the facts in 
respect of the rendition and period of such 
services. 

Rule 22: In the case of a joint legislative 
committee headed by a member of the sen- 
ate, the personnel and related records shall 
de on file in the office of the temporary 
president of the senate and where the joint 
legislative committee is headed by a member 
of the assembly, such records shall be on 
file in the office of the speaker of the as- 
sembly. 

Rule 23: Meetings of joint legislative com- 
mittees shall be held under rules estab- 
lished by the temporary president of the 
senate and the speaker of the assembly 
and no vouchers incurred or submitted in 
violation thereof shall be valid. 

Rule 24: Joint legislative committees and 
temporary State commissions shall file with 
the temporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the assembly annual state- 
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ments concerning their activities, fiscal op- 
erations and personnel. 
By order of the assembly: 
AINSLEY B. BUKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 
By order of the senate: 
WILLIAM S. KING, 
Secretary. 
LETTER FROM ASSEMBLY SPEAKER OSWALD D. 
HECK, SENATE MAJORITY LEADER WALTER J. 
MAHONEY, ASSEMBLY MINORITY LEADER 
EUGENE F. BANNIGAN, AND SENATE MINOR- 
ITY LEADER JOSEPH ZARETZKI 


MARCH 4, 1958. 

Hon. Paul L. TALBOT, 

Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee on 
Legislative Practices and Procedures, 
Capitol, Albany, N.Y. 

DEAR ASSEMBLYMAN TALBOT: There has 
been widespread publicity concerning sal- 
aries of employees of the legislature and 
joint legislative committees. 

In any governmental body made up of 
more than 200 independently elected offi- 
cials, and many committees, there is always 
the possibility that unfortunate practices 
may develop. We feel that reexamination 
of present practices is required. In in- 
stances where abuses are found to exist, im- 
mediate remedial steps must be taken. 

The necessity for strengthening the legis- 
lative process has been emphasized by many 
students of government. This can be done 
best by utilizing skilled professional staffs 
with adequate research, clerical, and steno- 
graphic assistance. The maintaining of a 
personnel system which will assure the leg- 
islature the manpower and tools to carry on 
its functions effectively is fundamental. 

In eliminating abuses we must take every 
precaution to avoid injury to the hundreds 
of conscientious and competent men and 
women who presently staff the legislature, 
and without whose services the legislature 
could not effectively discharge its respon- 
sibilities to the people. The mere listing of 
the name and salary of a public employee 
gives no basis for evaluating or understand- 
ing the employee's ability, responsibilities 
and duties. Most legislative employees are 
paid modest salaries, in many cases less than 
is paid for comparable work in executive 
agencies and private enterprise. 

There is no surer way to deprive the gov- 
ernment of the services of able men and 
women than through indiscriminate attacks 
on the deserving and undeserving alike. 

Our task as government officials is to safe- 

guard the use of public funds while main- 
taining a system of government which will 
attract and retain competent personnel. To 
this end, we request that your committee, 
which has already rendered valuable service 
in the improvement of legislative proce- 
dures, expand its studies to include a thor- 
ough appraisal of the legislature’s personnel 
system. 
We invite your recommendations for 
methods of improving and strengthening 
personnel practices and making payroll rec- 
ords more easily accessible to the public. 
Your committee may wish to consider the 
designation of a special bipartisan sub- 
committee for this purpose which would 
work in cooperation with the State comp- 
troller, the attorney general and other agen- 
cies. 

We are particularly anxious that a pro- 
cedure be developed which will ensure 
satisfactory verification of duties and time 
spent on the job. We would like this work 
to begin at once, so that the committee may 
submit interim reports and recommenda- 
tions. These will receive our immediate at- 
tention whether we are in or out of session. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signatures of legislative leaders.) 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I urge 
upon the respective committees of the 
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Senate—and I am urging upon the com- 
mittees of which I have the honor to be 
a member—the consideration of this 
question, so that we may act upon it. 
I believe we are taking an excellent for- 
ward step in the disclosure of Senate 
payrolls, as they are colloquially called. 
But I think the matter needs to be fol- 
lowed through in other areas where there 
are conflicts of interest or ethical ques- 
tions. Especially, I think the same gen- 
eral rules should apply to us that ap- 
plies to all other Federal employees. 
Whether it is the acceptance of gifts, or 
whether it is a question as to whether 
to vote when one owns a security of a 
certain company which might be engaged 
in a certain line of business, or what- 
ever else the question may be, we cer- 
tainly will be helped by a series of 
standards adopted by the Senate, as I 
am deeply convinced every one of our 98 
Senators wants to engage in conduct 
which is impeccable. Often Senators 
may be at a loss as to just what stand- 
ard ought to be applied. It is for that 
reason that I urge favorable action upon 
a code of ethics at this session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from New 
York on what he has said and has placed 
in the Recorp. I agree wholeheartedly 
with him that a code of ethics would be 
most desirable. I think there is no 
Member of the Senate who can speak 
more eloquently or more feelingly on 
this subject than can the senior Senator 
from New York. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] also has spoken 
on this subject, and I associate myself 
with what he and the Senator from New 
York have said about it. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax rate and of certain excise 
tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The first 
committee amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
after line 8, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. REPEAL or TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF 
PERSONS. 

(a) RepeaL.—Subchapter C of chapter 33 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to tax on transportation of persons) 
is repealed. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out 


“SUBCHAPTER C. Transportation of persons.” 

(2) Section 4291 of such Code (relating to 
collection of tax by persons receiving pay- 
ment) is amended by striking out “sections 
4231 and 4264(a)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 4231”. 

(8) Section 4292 of such Code (relating to 
State and local governmental exemption) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “or 4261”; and 

(B) by striking out “or facilities”. 

(4) Section 4293 of such Code (relating to 
exemption for United States and possessions) 
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is amended by striking out “subchapters B 
and C“ and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
chapter B”. 

(5) Section 4294(a) of such Code (relating 
to exemption for nonprofit educational or- 
ganizations) is amended— 

(A) by strike out “or 4261"; and 

(B) by striking out “or facilities”. 

(6) Section 6103 (a) (2) of such Code (re- 
lating to publicity of returns and lists of tax- 
payers) is amended by striking out “B, C, 
and D” and inserting in lieu thereof “B and 
D”. 

(7) Section 6415 of such Code (relating to 
credits or refunds to persons who collected 
certain taxes) is amended by striking out 
4261.“ each place it appears therein. 

(8) Section 6416(b)(2)(H) of such Code 
(relating to credits or refunds in the case of 
certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“commutation fare revenue’; and 

(B) by striking out “(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons) .“ 

(9) Section 6421(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to gasoline used for certain nonhigh- 
way purposes or by local transit systems) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue” each place it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘commutation 
fare revenue“; and 

(B) by striking out “(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons)” each place 
it appears therein. 

(10) Section 6421(d)(2) of such Code (re- 
lating to definition of tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) COMMUTATION FARE REVENUE.—The 
term ‘commutation fare revenue’ means 
revenue attributable to the transportation 
of persons and attributable to— 

“(A) amounts paid for transportation 
which do not exceed 60 cents, 

“(B) amounts paid for commutation or 
season tickets for single trips of less than 
30 miles, or 

“(C) amounts paid for commutation 
tickets for one month or less.” 

(c) Errecrive Date.—The repeal and 
amendments made by subsections (a) and 
(b) shall apply with respect to amounts paid, 
on or after the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 10 days after the 
date of the enactment of this act, for trans- 
portation which begins on or after such 
first day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
7, after line 5, it is proposed to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec, 5. REPEAL or Tax ON COMMUNICATIONS 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1960. 

(a) RepraL.—Effective as provided in sub- 
section (c), subchapter B of chapter 33 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to tax on communications) is repealed. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by striking out 
“SUBCHAPTER B. COMMUNICATIONS.” 

(2) Section 4292 of such Code (relating to 
State and local governmental exemption) is 
repealed. 

(3) Section 4293 of such Code (relating to 
exemption for United States and posses- 
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sions) is amended by striking out and sub- 
chapter B of chapter 33”. 

(4) Section 4294 of such Code (relating to 
exemption for nonprofit educational or- 
ganizations) is repealed. 

(5) Section 6103(a)(2) of such Code (re- 
lating to publicity of returns and lists of tax- 
payers) is amended by striking out “sub- 
chapters B and D' and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter D“. 

(6) Section 6415 of such Code (relating 
to credits or refunds to persons who collected 
certain taxes) is amended by striking out 
4251.“ each place it appears therein. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date—The repeals and 
amendments made by subsections (a) and 
(b) shall apply with respect to amounts paid 
on or after July 1, 1960, for communica- 
tion services rendered on or after such day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I should like to proceed to third reading 
of the bill, but I suggest the absence of 
a quorum so that those who are in- 
terested in offering amendments can at 
least be present to offer them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, today 
the Senate is considering a bill passed 
by the House, House bill 7523, which 
provides for a 1-year extension of exist- 
ing corporate normal tax rates, and also 
for the extension of certain excise tax 
rates. 

The Committee on Finance adopted 
one amendment relating to the excise 
tax on the transportation of passengers. 
It is my opinion that the action on this 
bill will constitute the major tax legis- 
lation of this session of Congress, and 
possibly of the next session of Congress. 
In any case, with the expiration date of 
the excise taxes pressing upon us, there 
is need for almost immediate action in 
the Senate, so as to prevent the lapse of 
such excise taxes. 

So far as that section of the bill which 
deals with corporate profits taxes is con- 
cerned, it would be possible for us to 
delay action. The tradition has been 
more or less well established, however, to 
tie these two features together, and to 
grant an extension for a single year. 

It is my opinion that the extension 
of these taxes on a year-to-year basis is 
desirable. I would not object to having 
some additional taxes included in this 
annual program, for several reasons. 

First, it gives the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to examine the tax structure and 
to make some changes and adjustments. 
In any case, under the present practice 
approximately $3 billion of revenue is 
subject to an annual review by Congress. 
If this amount were to be expanded by 
$1 billion, or possibly $3 billion, I think 
the situation might be improved. 
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The truth is that the one power Con- 
gress can still exercise effectively is the 
power to tax or the power to remove 
taxes. All of us know that in the field of 
appropriations the real authority and 
power of Congress is strictly limited, 
since most of the appropriations are 
called for by the necessity of circum- 
stances, or because of requirements for 
money to carry out programs which 
Congress has already approved. 

In other fields of legislation we have 
established broad policies which the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government ex- 
pects to carry out, and a great deal of 
discretion is given to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I believe it was established in the de- 
bate on the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion by the President for Secretary of 
Commerce that often there is a great 
difference between what Congress has 
legislated, and what is actually carried 
out by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. However, in the field of taxa- 
tion, generally when Congress imposes 
a tax, the imposition of the tax is im- 
plemented by the executive branch of the 
Government; and when Congress repeals 
a tax, the tax is repealed, and the tax- 
payer very quickly learns what Congress 
has done, whether it imposes a tax or 
repeals a tax, whether it lays a tax bur- 
den on the taxpayers of the country, or 
whether it unburdens the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, in the course of at least 
the last 2 or 3 years the question 
of taxation has received more and more 
attention, not only in the journals of 
trade and commerce and the special 
journals dealing with taxation; not only 
here in Congress, particularly in the com- 
mittees which have the primary respon- 
sibility for taxation; but also more and 
more attention has been given to taxa- 
tion, the problems of taxation, questions 
of justice and of inequities, problems of 
administration in the popular trust. 

I think this is highly desirable, because 
in times when the Federal Government 
collects, in the way of taxes, approxi- 
mately $70 billion a year, and when State 
and local governments collect between 
$35 billion and $40 billion or perhaps $45 
billion a year, it is vitally important that 
the taxpayers and citizens of the country 
concern themselves about questions of 
justice, questions of equity, questions 
with regard to the consequences of the 
tax program which is in effect, and 
questions regarding the consequences of 
changes in tax policy. 

Mr. President, in 1947, during the 80th 
Congress, a special tax study committee, 
under the chairmanship of Roswell 
Magill, was created by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and its chair- 
man, Representative Harold Knutson, of 
Minnesota. The special committee con- 
ducted a study and reported to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on November 
4, 1947. The report recommended ap- 
proximately 30 changes in the income 
tax law, both corporate and individual, 
and also about 15 changes in the estate 
and gift tax laws. Among the 15 princi- 
pal recommendations for change in the 
income tax law were the following: 

First, income splitting; second, liberal- 
ization of taxation of family trusts; 
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third, exclusion of dividends from in- 
come for purposes of individual income 
taxes. 

I should like to make a special note 
of that recommendation, since it is the 
one to which an amendment I shall offer 
later in the course of these deliberations 
is directed. 

The report also recommended, fourth, 
the broadening and extending of capital 
gains; fifth, the shifting of the burden 
of proof to the Government in cases 
charging corporations with improperly 
accumulating surpluses; sixth, relaxa- 
tion of the tax law regarding fringe 
benefits, such as stock purchase plans, 
employee pensions, and the like; seventh, 
a change in the treatment of deductions, 
permitting accrual methods; eighth, ac- 
celerated depreciation; ninth, a liberali- 
zation of the tax laws applicable to firms 
doing business overseas through 
branches and subsidiaries. 

These, in my opinion, were the 9 most 
important changes of the 30 which were 
recommended to be made in the income 
tax law. 

In the field of estate and gift taxes, the 
committee recommended, among other 
things, the following: 

First, the extension of time for which 
contemplation of death will be presumed 
to be nonoperative in the transfer of 
property; second, the removal of inequi- 
ties between community and noncom- 
munity property States, with regard to 
estate and gift taxes; third, the elimina- 
tion of the premium payment test on 
life insurance in determining taxable 
estate tax base; fourth, the exclusion 
from the estate and gift tax of the inter- 
est of employees in qualified pension 
plans. 

Serious objection to all of these 1947 
recommendations was made by Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll in a minority statement which 
was filed in that year. Mr. Woll charged 
that the recommendations of the ma- 
jority of the tax study committee, if 
enacted, would wreck the effectiveness 
of the surtax on individuals almost as 
devastatingly as any surtax scale re- 
visions they might have contemplated.” 
In other words, the graduated scale of 
income taxes, which is supposedly based 
upon the principle of ability to pay, he 
said, would be wrecked as devastatingly 
as any surtax scale revisions which might 
have been contemplated. 

The purpose of the recommendations, 
he said, “seems to be to attain by indi- 
rect and complex methods the result of 
income tax cutting for the favored few 
which they do not dare recommend by 
an outright reduction in surtax rates. 
The recommendations of the majority 
regarding estate and gift tax amend- 
ments appear to be just as deliberately 
calculated to render existing laws inef- 
fective and to still further reduce the 
revenue from estate and gift tax laws by 
sanctioning tax evasion.” 

Views similar to those expressed by 
Mr. Woll in 1947 were stated in the 
minority views signed by all Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means at the time of the passage of H.R. 
8300 in March 1954. The minority views 
especially objected to the following pro- 
visions: 
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First, the exclusion of dividends from 
income for tax purposes. I may note that 
Representative Boccs, of Louisiana, filed 
separate views on this one point, in 
which he disagreed with the position 
taken by the other Democratic members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The minority views, in the second 
place, objected to the special tax treat- 
ment proposed for so-called charitable 
trusts.” 

Also, they objected to the provisions 
regarding accelerated depreciation; to 
the elimination of the premium payment 
test for the taxation of life insurance on 
the estate of the insured; to the exces- 
sive liberalization of laws regarding spe- 
cial employee benefits; to provisions 
relating to improperly accumulated sur- 
pluses; to the special privileges which 
were given to corporations engaged in 
foreign business. 

Mr. President, despite these objections 
and protests, the fact is that most of the 
major recommendations of the 1947 spe- 
cial committee have been adopted, either 
in whole or in part, and are today in- 
cluded in the tax law of the United 
States. Most of them were brought into 
the code in two major actions: first, in 
the 1948 revision of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; second, in the 1954 revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Income splitting was provided in the 
1948 act. We might accept income split- 
ting as defensible; at the same time, 
it should have been compensated for by 
some modification or adjustment in the 
rate scale itself. 

Family trusts were given special status 
in the 1954 code. Dividend exemptions 
were included in the 1954 code. Capital 
gains treatment was extended especially 
in that act. Fringe benefits and pro- 
cedures regarding improperly accumu- 
lated surpluses, graduated deductions, 
rapid depreciation, and special treat- 
ment on oversea income all were given 
favorable treatment in the 1954 code. 
The estate and gift tax recommenda- 
tions of the special committee were hon- 
ored in the 1950 amendments to the 
code, as well as in the 1954 revision. 

As a result of these changes, as Mr. 
Woll predicted in 1947, the surtax rates 
have been effectively reduced to the point 
where economists and tax lawyers state 
that there is scarcely any graduation in 
income-tax rates above the level of 
$50,000 in annual income, and that the 
top rate paid on income, if all income 
is considered, is much closer to 50 percent 
than it is to 90 percent or 91 percent, 
which is deplored by those who advocate 
changes in the individual income-tax 
rates. 

These provisions, taken together, in my 
opinion, are in large measure responsible 
for the size of the Federal debt and also 
for the size of the deficits which have 
been accumulated in recent years. 

In addition, they have resulted in a 
dangerous economic imbalance in the 
tax structure, which continues to create 
problems for the economy of the United 
States. 

I should like to note some of the points 
which were made in the minority views 
filed at the time when the 1954 revision 
of the Internal Revenue Code was under 
consideration in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. The general statement of 
the minority was that the bill embodied 
a much-needed revision of the tax laws, 
and they credited it with having deleted 
much obsolete language; with having re- 
arranged, for clarity, ease of use, and for 
simplification, much of the code. To 
this extent, the bill was commended. 

The minority views stated that the 
bill embodied far more administrative 
and technical changes in our tax laws, 
and that many substantive changes were 
made, and that in some instances those 
changes amounted to basic changes in 
the tax philosophy. 

For example, under the guise of re- 
moving obsolete language and inequita- 
ble provisions from the tax laws, the bill 
reduced taxes substantially for corpora- 
tions—actually for businesses, but pri- 
marily for corporations and for a few 
selected groups of individual taxpayers. 

As a result of those changes, the 1954 
act was much more than a simple re- 
codification. The revenue losses as a 
result of that act were estimated at 
$1,397 million in the fiscal year 1955; and 
when the act was fully operative, the 
losses were expected to amount to be- 
tween $3,500 million and $4 billion. 

The effect of enactment of the 1954 
act has been to reduce Federal revenue 
in the fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 
1959; and if no change is made, we can 
expect that that act will result in a re- 
duction of approximately $3 billion in 
the revenue for the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. President, I think it is obvious 
that if these estimates are correct and 
if that revision of the code had not been 
approved, in the year 1955, instead of a 
budget deficit of $4,200 million, the 
deficit would have been approximately 
$3 billion; and in the fiscal year 1956, if 
these estimates are correct, there would 
have been a budget surplus of approxi- 
mately $4 billion, and again in the fiscal 
year 1957; and in the fiscal year 1958, 
instead of a budget deficit of approxi- 
mately $3 billion, we might have ex- 
pected a surplus of approximately $1 
billion; and in the current fiscal year, 
instead of a deficit which will amount 
to approximately $13 billion, the deficit 
this year might have been reduced to 
approximately $8 billion; and in the 
overall period of the 4 or 5 years affected 
by that change in the revenue code, the 
budget would have been approximately 
in balance, and the increase in the Fed- 
eral debt limit would not be necessary. 
It is also quite possible that we would 
not be faced with the increasingly diffi- 
cult problem of financing the public 
debt of the Federal Government. 

I should like to review some of the 
provisions of the 1954 code, as a result of 
which the revenue losses to which I have 
referred did occur. 

It was claimed that more than half 
of the relief provided by the bill would 
go to the average taxpayer. I should 
like to point out, however, that that 
really was not the case. 

The only reductions made by that act 
which could be considered as even—well, 
I will not say remotely, but I will say in 
some measure—in some measure of bene- 
fit to the average wage or salary earner 
were two: First, the allowance for deduc- 
tion of interest charges on installment 
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purchases, which amounted to $10 mil- 
lion; second, the liberalized deduction 
for medical and dental expenses, which 
was estimated to total approximately $8 
million. 

Even in those cases, the average wage 
or salary earner would receive no benefit 
unless he were purchasing an item un- 
der an installment contract and unless 
his interest charges were broken down; 
or, in the case of the medical and dental 
expense deduction, if such expenses ex- 
ceeded 3 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come and if he had deductions in the 
other categories, such as contributions 
and so forth, amounting to more than 10 
percent of his income. Otherwise, such 
a person would take the standard deduc- 
tion of 10 percent. 

I know that, at the time when the 
1954 revision was made, the majority 
party took credit for permitting the auto- 
matic reductions in income taxes to take 
place, as scheduled, on December 31 of 
that year. So, in effect, if the majority 
party claimed a $7 billion reduction in 
taxes as a result of its action in 1954, 
when the bill became fully operative, the 
positive action taken by the majority 
party did amount to a reduction of be- 
tween $3,500 million and $4 billion; and 
that reduction was in consequence of the 
expiration of the statute previously on 
the statute books. I assume that, if the 
majority party is going to claim credit 
for that, the majority party would also 
wish to take credit at the present time for 
having increased taxes by $3 billion, as 
the majority party proposed to do, 
through the extension of the excise taxes 
and corporate profits taxes as now pro- 
vided by the pending bill, and also 
through the increases the majority party 
is recommending by means of additional 
excise taxes on gasoline users, both those 
who use gasoline on the highways and 
those who use aviation fuel. 

Mr. President, a list of the benefits 
claimed, as a result of enactment of the 
1954 code, for average taxpayers, in- 
cludes the following—and these reduc- 
tions are based on the fiscal year 1955 
only: 

First of all, for individual wage and 
salary earners, a tax reduction of $10 
million, resulting from the change of the 
tax law dealing with interest charges on 
installment contracts. 

In the case of the liberalization of med- 
ical expense deductions, $80 million. 

For the specially selected categories, 
the new rule for the taxation of an- 
nuities was estimated to result in a tax 
loss of $10 million. 

The exclusion of $1,200 of retirement 
income was estimated to result in a tax 
loss of $125 million. 

The deduction for child care and ex- 
penses was estimated to result in a tax 
loss of $40 million. 

The new definition and treatment of 
dependents was estimated to result in a 
tax loss of $85 million. 

The new provision for the heads of 

. families was estimated to result in a tax 
loss of $50 million. 

All of the reductions in this category 
total $310 million. 

The special individual relief to busi- 
nessmen and farmers, for depreciation, 
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was estimated to result in a tax loss of 
$75 million. 

The soil and water conservation ex- 
pense deductions, $10 million. 

The total is $85 million. 

Then there were four of what were 
called exceptional categories: 

For the increased exemption for cer- 
tain trusts, $3 million. 

For the exemption of life insurance 
from the estate tax, $25 million. 

For the dividend exclusion and tax 
credit, for 1955 only, $240 million. 

For the increased charitable deduc- 
tion, $25 million. 

The total in this category is $293 
million. 

When we consider the total amount of 
tax relief which was involved in the 1954 
act, it will be seen that the relief in the 
four categories I have listed benefited 
relatively few individuals, and that the 
amount of relief for individuals in itself 
was small. 

Under exceptional categories, for ex- 
ample, only the high income tax pay- 
ers—those who might be called well-to- 
do—would be benefited, because very few 
people in the low income brackets, for 
example, have any kind of special family 
trust. Such taxpayers operate pretey 
much on a month-to-month basis, and 
are not particularly concerned about 
trusts which have been in the family not 
only for one generation, but in some 
cases for two or three generations. 

The exclusion of life insurance pro- 
ceeds from estates of decedents would 
benefit only persons who were left 
estates of $60,000 or more, since the law 
already provided an estate-tax exemp- 
tion of $60,000 to apply to the entire 
estate. 

The exclusion of the first $100 of divi- 
dends from income, as provided and 
recommended by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but later compromised to $50; 
and the credit against taxes of 10 per- 
cent of the remaining amount—which 
later was reduced to 4 percent—would 
have, if they had been continued, 
amounted to tax relief of approximately 
8814 million. 

The bill as finally passed and approved 
provided tax reductions—because of 
these provisions—totaling approximately 
$400 million, instead of the $814 million 
which would have been provided if the 
House version of the bill had prevailed. 

According to the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives in 1954, the 
following tax reductions would have 
been given to corporations, for the fiscal 
year 1955 only: As a result of the depre- 
ciation provisions, $300 million; as a 
result of the net operating loss deduc- 
tions, $100 million; as a result of the 
percentage depletion allowance, $27 mil- 
lion; as a result of the special account- 
ing provisions, particularly those relat- 
ing to the setting up of reserves and the 
use of the accrued method, $45 million; 
as a result of the special treatment of 
foreign income, $147 million—or a to- 
tal, for the special relief of corporations, 
of $619 million. 

The liberalized deductions for depre- 
ciation for corporations and others, as- 
suming a continuation of the present tax 
rates and rates of investment, and ignor- 
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ing the incentive factor, it was estimated, 
would have resulted in the loss of $22 
billion by the year 1960. 

These assumptions, of course, we can 
expect, would not be entirely correct 
because of the changes in the level of 
business activity. Nonetheless, the esti- 
mate of $22 billion as the potential loss, 
through the inclusion of the recommen- 
dation of these provisions, was quite 
close to reality. 

It was the opinion of the minority in 
1954 that this particular bill provided 
the wrong kind of tax relief; that, in 
effect, in the face of a Federal deficit in 
fiscal year 1954 of over $3 billion, and an 
anticipated one in 1955, or at least one 
which was realized, of $4.2 billion, and 
in the face of a rising cost of living, this 
particular deduction, or these changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code, were not 
justified. 

At the time they were recommended, 
there was not really a shortage of in- 
vestment capital. On the contrary, in- 
dustry in the United States was adjust- 
ing very properly to the postwar period 
and to the new needs and new demands 
which were being placed on the Ameri- 
can economy. 

One of the consequences, in my opin- 
ion, of these changes in the tax struc- 
ture was the encouragement of improper 
speculation in the stock market. And I 
think that, in part, the action taken in 
1954 by way of changing the basic tax 
laws in this drastic manner has con- 
tributed significantly to creating the 
problem, which we now have, in which 
we find savings which are available for 
investment are not going into Govern- 
ment bonds or long-term investments, 
aor rather, are going into the stock mar- 

et. 

This action has been described in the 
following words: The approach of the 
administration at that time to the prob- 
lem was somewhat different from the 
approach of the administration, for ex- 
ample, of Herbert Hoover. In the case 
of Hoover, it was really a matter of kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg, 
but in 1954 the administration did not 
kill the goose; it simply oyerfed it. The 
consequences were not quite so serious, 
but, nonetheless, they were serious. 

I think all of us are generally familiar 
with what happened to the economy in 
the years following 1954. 

Mr. President, in the course of the 
past few months Fortune magazine has 
been running a series of most construc- 
tive articles dealing with tax problems. 
One of them, by Mr. Robert Lubar, is 
entitled “A Plan for Tax Reform,” which 
is described as an attempt to modernize 
an obsolescent system to increase the re- 
wards for achievements and to balance 
the budget. 

In order to accomplish these objectives 
he makes several important points. In 
the first place, he establishes that there 
are certain standards, or what he calls 
benchmarks, by which a tax program or 
a tax structure can be fairly and prop- 
erly evaluated. 

First of all, he says a tax system must 
pay the bills. Well, Mr. President, in the 
face of a $13 billion deficit for this fiscal 
year, I think we would have to say that 
by this standard the tax structure of the 
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Federal Government falls far short of 
what is desirable. 

The writer of the articles points out 
that anyone who considers seriously the 
problems of taxation in this country and 
considers them in the light of the de- 
mands which are being made today, and 
the possible increase of those demands 
in the future, must accept the view that 
the present level of revenue must at least 
be maintained, and that possibly we may 
have to increase the amount of Federal 
revenues. 

The second standard he sets up is that 
taxes must be reasonably easy to collect 
and hard to avoid. 

Mr. President, I am sure he had in 
mind not real tax evasion, but the kind 
of legal evasion really accepted under 
the law, the kind of evasion which really 
is not to be condemned, because it is ac- 
cepted in this country, at least, that tax 
law is to be interpreted to the advan- 
tage of the taxpayer. But, in any case, 
the tax should be such and the legisla- 
tion which establishes it should be so 
drafted that the taxes would be fairly 
easy to collect and it would be difficult 
to avoid the payment of the taxes. 

Third, he says that the tax system 
must be equitable. I would extend the 
statement somewhat and say that basic 
to that premise is the question of justice, 
what has traditionally, at least in the 
scholastic tradition, been described as 
communitive justice in the obligation of 
the individual to the State, the responsi- 
bility which he must bear and accept as 
a member of society. 

The tax should be just. Mr. Lubar 
says the tax must be equitable. As I 
read his exposition of what he means by 
equitable, it comes to the same thing as 
if he had said it must be just. 

A sound reform program, he says, 
should clear away the inequities and leg- 
islative favoritism, which are likely to 
undermine the morale of the vast tax- 
paying public, which is now virtually 
the entire U.S. population, and which at 
the same time should make possible just 
rewards for merit and for achievement. 

I point out that if we consider all 
the taxes which are imposed in this 
country, it is practically impossible for 
any one individual who is leading a rea- 
sonably normal life to escape paying 
some share of taxes. 

I would say, Mr. President, that since 
basic to the Federal tax structure at 
least is the Federal income tax, it is 
vitally important that Congress be most 
alert and most vigilant to see to it that 
the situation does not arise with regard 
to Federal income taxes similar to what 
has happened with regard to real estate 
taxes which are imposed by State and 
local governments, in which, in the first 
place, in the case of real estate taxes, 
there is not established a full and true 
estimate of the value of the property 
taxed. There are assessment variations 
from one lot to the next, and from one 
block to the next, and from one quarter 
section to the next quarter section, in 
many cases without any justification. 

The same is true, generally, with re- 
gard to the personal property taxes 
which are imposed. The full value is 
not revealed. The assessments are in- 
accurate. So there has developed a kind 
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of attitude among the people that, “Well, 
really, this is not a serious tax.” 

Most of us are at least vaguely fa- 
miliar with what has happened to taxes 
in countries such as France and in some 
of the other European countries, when 
the question of what one is going to pay 
and what one does pay becomes almost 
a matter of negotiated settlement. A 
condition is reached which is similar to 
the situation which existed at the time 
when there was in practice the old sys- 
tem of making a contract with a person 
to collect as much as possible from peo- 
ple living in a certain province or area. 

We must be most careful not to per- 
mit this situation to develop in relation 
to the income tax of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or, for that matter, of the 
State governments, We can do this by 
being carefully attendant to these 
points: First, that inequities be removed. 

Second, that the law be drafted so as 
to clearly establish the tax obligation of 
the individual taxpayers. 

Third, we must have adequate and 
effective enforcement, 

Mr. President, as Senators will recall, 
very recently when the Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] proposed to increase 
the amount of appropriations so that 
additional internal revenue agents could 
be hired and those who were employed 
could be better paid. The Senator’s ob- 
ject was to have more and better inter- 
nal revenue agents in the field. I re- 
gret very much that this effort was not 
supported as strongly as it should have 
been supported by the administration. 

Another area which has been under 
consideration is the area of abuses of ex- 
pense accounts. Senators may recall 
that in February of last year, I think it 
was, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, speaking through the Treasury or 
through the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
announced it was going to tighten up on 
expense accounts and see to it that peo- 
ple who were taking deductions made 
proper entries on their tax forms. As a 
result of expense accounts, the Federal 
Government, in the case of corporations, 
was paying approximately 52 percent of 
certain expenses and costs which should 
not have been deducted. 

Mr. President, that order was issued, 
or that announcement was made, some- 
thing over a year ago. As of this time, 
there is very little evidence that any- 
thing has been done to implement it; 
that anything has been done to clarify 
it; or that anything has been done to en- 
force it very effectively. 

In the course of the hearings on the 
proposed legislation which is now before 
the Senate, a question was raised as to 
whether the Treasury Department had 
any recommendations in this field. At 
least as of yesterday the Department 
indicated it was still studying the prob- 
lem; it was deeply concerned about the 
problem, but had not yet reached the 
point of being able to specify changes in 
the code or any action which it was felt 
Congress should take to help meet the 
problem, 

Mr. President, I know that the pro- 
visions in the code dealing with expense 
accounts and special deductions are not 
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very specific. There is very little lan- 
guage dealing with the matter, and what 
language there is is most general. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to lay down 
three principles—or was it four prin- 
ciples—which he felt should guide us in 
regard to tax legislation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have spoken about 
three principles. First, the tax struc- 
ture should be such as to produce ade- 
quate revenue. Second, the tax struc- 
ture should be one which is fairly easy 
to enforce, on the collection of taxes, or 
one which at least makes it hard to avoid 
taxes. The third principle of which I 
spoke was that of justice and equity. 

There is a fourth principle which I 
have not yet taken up. 

Really, Iam going to add a fifth prin- 
ciple. The fourth principle of which Mr. 
Lubar speaks in his article is that taxes 
must favor and encourage proper eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On the question of 
justice and equity, I understood the 
Senator from Minnesota to refer to 
State and local taxes. Did the Senator 
suggest that State and local taxes by 
and large, are not based on the ability 
to pay; that is, generally, with some ex- 
ceptions, people’s taxes do not go up in 
proportion to a rise in income, but on 
the contrary, as income increases the 
proportion of taxes paid to local and 
State governments is inclined to fall? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is quite correct. Most State 
and local taxes are much more regres- 
sive than the Federal tax structure. 
With the exception of those States in 
which a reasonably graduated income 
tax is provided, the regression is quite 
serious. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that a number of authoritative 
studies have been made, One which 
particularly comes to mind was made 
at the University of Michigan by a dis- 
tinguished economics professor. The 
study showed that because of this in- 
equity in our State and local tax struc- 
ture, because of the fact that Federal 
excise taxes are also regressive—that is, 
they hit people with small incomes 
harder—and because of the fact that 
the corporation income tax to a very 
great extent hits the consumer at least 
as hard as it hits the dividend recipient, 
the overall impact of the tax structure 
in this country, if not regressive, is not 
progressive. 

My point is that as a person’s income 
goes up taxes should increase in greater 
proportion than income, if we are to 
have a truly progressive tax structure. 
I think this is something which can- 
not be stressed often enough. This re- 
lates to the amendments which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Wisconsin are offering today. 

I think the overwhelming majority of 
the American people have been told so 
often about the very great progressive- 
ness of the Federal income tax that they 
think of taxes almost exclusively in 
terms of the Federal income tax. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is quite correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is extremely im- 
portant to stress this principle of justice 
and equity. In my judgment, although 
the other elements the Senator from 
Minnesota has mentioned—that is, the 
importance of having adequate revenue 
and the importance of having efficiency 
in collection—are essential, are impor- 
tant, and are basic, this is the most im- 
portant element. This is the basic prin- 
ciple we must insist on constantly, that 
the tax system be just and equitable. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. That is the starting point. 
Whenever we undertake to consider any 
revision in the tax structure we should 
make this our prime concern. After we 
have come to some measure of clarity as 
to what is just and what is equitable, 
then, as practical men and as men who 
have to deal with real problems, we can 
begin to make compromises and conces- 
sions. Then we can beign to consider 
the question of revenue. Then we can 
begin to consider the question of ease 
of collection. Then we can begin to con- 
sider the question of favoring economic 
growth or bringing about certain socially 
desirable changes. 

The Senator is quite correct. It seems 
to me this is the point, this is the bench- 
mark, this is the standard which all too 
often in recent years we have neglected 
properly to consider—the question of 
justice and equity. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On the basis of jus- 
tice and equity, is it not true that almost 
everyone who has thought, spoken, or 
worked on economic philosophy and dis- 
tributive justice agrees that those whose 
incomes are high are better able to pay 
taxes than those whose incomes are low? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does it not follow 

as the night follows the day that a man 
with a low income—in this day and age a 
low income would perhaps mean an in- 
come of $3,000 or $4,000 a year or less, 
for a man with a family to suport—has 
very little freedom after he buys the 
necessities of life and after he buys just 
barely enough to support his family? 
Such a man has very little freedom to do 
anything with his income, so if his taxes 
are, in proportion, the same as the taxes 
of a person with a higher income, his 
freedom to spend his income is very 
sharply inhibited. On the other hand, 
a man with a substantial income, of $15,- 
000, $20,000, or $25,000 or more, after the 
necessities of life have been paid for still 
has a very substantial degree of freedom 
as to the disposition of his income. 

Applying this principle, it would seem 
to me if we are to have any kind of 
justice or equity in our tax philosophy or 
our tax system it is enormously im- 
portant to stress a progressiveness in our 
tax system, recognizing that there have 
to be limitations. We have to preserve 
incentives. We have to recognize that 
a highly progressive tax system, if it is 
excessively progressive, may defeat itself. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to improve 
greatly the progressiveness of our tax 
structure and at the same time to pro- 
vide for the other criteria which the 
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Senator from Minnesota so ably set 
forth. 

I feel very strongly that the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois, of 
the Senator from Minnesota, of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, and my own 
amendments, strive to do exactly that, 
and I think they move significantly in 
that direction. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I commend the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the observa- 
tions he has made, and particularly for 
having introduced into this discussion 
such terms as distributive justice, com- 
mutative justice, and legal justice. It 
seems to me all the parliamentary bodies 
of the world—and particularly in those 
of the free societies, and of the free 
countries of Western Europe—must at 
all times give consideration to these basic 
concepts. We must clarify, first of all, 
our definition of them. Having done 
that, we should go on to make applica- 
tion of these concepts to the problems 
facing us, whether they be problems re- 
lating to taxation, problems relating to 
economic change in the institutions of 
business and finance, or problems re- 
lating to the whole field of the general 
social welfare. 

Mr. President, I should like to proceed 
to speak about the fourth standard which 
was referred to in the article by Mr. 
Lubar. It is a standard not original with 
Mr. Lubar, but one which has long been 
recognized. 

I must note, it is not recognized by 
everyone. I recall testimony by the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
George Humphrey, who appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
when I was a member of that committee 
and said that the only standard Congress 
had a right to consider in dealing with 
tax questions was whether the tax would 
raise sufficient revenue. Mr. Humphrey 
went so far as to say that questions of 
social welfare should not be taken into 
account in the consideration of taxes. 
He did not go quite so far as to say that 
questions relating to the effects of tax 
changes on the economy should not be 
considered, but it was quite clearly im- 
plied he did not really think Congress 
should attempt to pass any judgment 
upon the tax changes which he recom- 
mended, which he judged would be good 
for the economy. 

He seemed to think it was all right 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
this into account, but that Congress 
should not reconsider, or attempt to 
form any independent judgment; but 
he did say specifically that questions of 
social welfare were not properly to be 
considered and included in any consid- 
eration of tax changes, 

I am sure that this is a concept which 
few of us would accept—that the taxes 
and tax changes should not take into 
account questions of social welfare. But 
on the matter of the principle of the 
benchmark of economic growth, the real 
hope of a tax change generally is that 
it will stimulate necessary economic 
growth. We must look forward to a 
time when the tax structure will be such 
as to bring about growth in an orderly 
fashion, and, of course, consider in all 
our deliberations the problem of infla- 
tion, the problem of stability of invest- 
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ment, stability of one’s holding in money, 
and the instruments of credit and 
finance. 

In order fully to realize or achieve 
this object in an economy which changes 
as rapidly as ours does, there will be 
need for continuous adjustment. This 
is the responsibility which rests primar- 
ily upon the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum without the Senator from 
Minnesota losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
fourth benchmark for a sound tax pro- 
gram, which I was discussing before the 
quorum call was initiated, has to do 
with the relationship of taxes to eco- 
nomic growth and, along with that, the 
responsibility of Congress to develop a 
tax program which will stimulate eco- 
nomic growth and will direct it into 
proper channels. 

There was a time when the amount 
of Federal taxes collected was very 
small. There was a time when the Fed- 
deral debt was relatively unimportant in 
the total debt structure of the country. 
But that is no longer the case. Federal 
taxes now total approximately $70 bil- 
lion. Consequently, the incidence of 
those taxes and the sources from which 
they are collected have an important 
bearing on the total economy of the 
country, in the same way that the han- 
dling of the Federal debt, totaling ap- 
proximately $285 billion, has an impor- 
tant bearing upon monetary policy and 
monetary and fiscal and credit activities 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, after establishing those 
four basic standards, plus a fifth stand- 
ard, which relates to general social wel- 
fare, and sometimes involves a kind of 
social control—as in the case of special 
taxes—and, on the other hand, a posi- 
tive contribution to social welfare—for 
example, such as the provision for the 
family allowance and special considera- 
tion in the tax code for special needs of 
people and of society—the author of the 
article published in Fortune magazine 
refers specifically to the overhaul of the 
income tax, and points out a well-known 
fact—namely, that when the individual 
income tax returns are in this year, 
approximately 47 million Americans will 
have paid approximately $36 billion of 
Federal income taxes on wages, salaries, 
dividends, interest, and the capital gains 
which they either received or collected 
or realized this year. 

Mr. President, after pointing out that 
approximately $36 billion is collected 
through the Federal income tax, the 
author of the article points out that the 
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U.S. income tax is perhaps the biggest 
engine of taxation the world has ever 
seen. Of course, we do not know the 
amount of taxes collected through the 
Soviet Union's concealed sales tax 
which is a kind of profits drainoff. But, 
so far as we know, the income tax of 
the United States is the greatest source 
of taxes anywhere in the world. Cer- 
tainly it is the greatest source of taxes 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, in the times when all 
Federal taxes amounted to very little, the 
question of inequity was relatively unim- 
portant, and the question of the bearing 
of those taxes upon business and upon 
the financial and economic system of the 
country was also relatively unimportant. 
But in these days, when, as we have been 
pointing out, approximately $36 billion 
is collected through individual income 
taxes and when the total taxes collected 
amount to approximately $70 billion, and 
when we must anticipate that these 
heavy taxes will have to be continued for 
a long time, the question of equity and 
the question of justice and the question 
of the bearing of taxes upon the economy 
become extremely important. 

The people of the United States in 
time of war, when great demands are 
made upon them, and when it appears 
that those demands will be shortlived, 
may do some murmuring and some com- 
plaining, but the general disposition is to 
aecept such inequities, and for one man 
to be willing to sacrifice more or to give 
more than the next. 

But in these times, which are described 
as cold war times, for which no one can 
really forecast any kind of terminal date, 
and when it appears that over a long 
period of time, perhaps even 10, 20, 30 
years, these heavy taxes will have to be 
imposed, the question of equity, the 
question of justice, and the question of 
the bearing of the taxes upon the econ- 
omy and the general welfare of the people 
become increasingly important and, 
therefore, deserving of congressional 
study. 

Mr. President, the author of the article 
to which I have been referring in my 
remarks recommends that the deduc- 
tions which are allowed in the case of 
individual incomes should be reduced to 
four. Such a comprehensive reform 
should still permit, he says, the $600 per- 
sonal exemption for a wife and depend- 
ents, as well as for the taxpayer himself. 
Of course, the amount of that deduction 
might be increased. The author points 
out that this kind of deduction is vitally 
necessary in order to take the burden of 
taxation off the people in the lowest in- 
come groups, and that it is significant 
for even those who have incomes up to 
$10,000. 

The second deduction which the au- 
thor says should be continued is the one 
for charitable contributions. He points 
out that the revenue which would be 
gained from a removal of this deduc- 
tion would be so trivial, as compared to 
the huge social loss which would result 
from discouraging traditional private 
support for charity and education, that, 
if anything, the deductions of this kind 
should be liberalized. 

The author states that deductions for 
business costs should be retained in ac- 
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cordance with the principle that income 
spent for the purpose of earning income 
should not be taxable. However, I think 
all of us realize that careful definition 
of this deduction is necessary. 

Next, the author of the article points 
out that State income taxes should con- 
tinue to be deductible, inasmuch as re- 
moval of this deduction would intensify 
resistance to a useful and increasingly 
necessary method of raising State rev- 
enues. 

The author next points out that med- 
ical expenses should, of course, remain 
deductible above some reasonable per- 
centage. 

Next, he states that capital gains 
should continue to be taxed at a lower 
rate than straight income, but that the 
capital gain should be redefined, so that 
it could no longer be utilized as a tax 
haven, or tax loophole, or tax shelter for 
what is really ordinary income. 

In addition to that article which 
states those recommendations in regard 
to personal income tax reform, Fortune 
magazine has published an article which 
deals with the entire question of the 
taxation of corporate profits. The rec- 
ommendations which are made in this 
area relate to the question of equity and 
to the question of the proper encourage- 
ment, stimulation, and direction of in- 
dustrial and economic growth in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I recommend that all 
Members of the Senate make it a point 
to read this series of articles, beginning 
with the March 1959 issue of Fortune 
magazine. 

Mr. President, the amendments which 
have been proposed and have been dis- 
cussed, or which may subsequently be 
offered to the pending bill, will certainly 
not go very far toward solving the many 
and complex problems which exist in the 
tax structure of the United States. But 
each amendment that has been proposed 
has some bearing and some significant 
relationship to the four standards to 
which I have referred. The amendments 
will raise revenue, and therefore at least 
in part they will help us to realize the 
first standard, namely, that the tax 
structure and the tax system should raise 
sufficient revenue. 

At least two of the amendments have 
significant bearing upon the second 
standard to which I have referred, 
namely, ease of collection and difficulty 
of tax avoidance. In that connection, 
I refer to the withholding provisions in- 
cluded in the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. The same is true of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. That amend- 
ment deals with the question of expense 
accounts. 

These amendments relate quite di- 
rectly to the effect of the tax structure 
upon the economic growth; and, cer- 
tainly, for that reason, the amendments 
are deserving of serious consideration. 
In my opinion, each one of the amend- 
ments which was discussed before the 
committee has significant bearing and 
relationship to the basic question of 
equity in taxation and the basic question 
of justice in taxation, 
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Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
there is really no better time than to- 
day—or tomorrow, if necessary, or the 
day after tomorrow—for the Senate to 
give consideration to these questions. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania withhold 
for a minute or two his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that this 
morning the Senate adopted, without 
objection, an amendment which would 
include in the bill provisions eliminating 
the excise tax of 15 percent on passenger 
transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
only thing the Senate has done this 
morning on the bill is to agree to two 
committee amendments, by voice vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did one of those 
amendments provide for the elimination 
of the excise tax on passenger trans- 
portation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then I propound 
this parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
action which has been taken is that the 
Senate approved the committee amend- 
ments, one which eliminated the pas- 
senger tax. However, I explain to the 
Senator from Ohio that many of us on 
the committee opposed that amend- ` 
ment on the basis that we did not think 
the Government could afford the $250 
million revenue loss at this time. Later 
either an effort will be made to strike 
the amendment from the bill, or, if such 
an effort is not made in the Senate, it 
certainly will be made in conference. 
Whether the effort will be made on the 
floor or in conference to eliminate that 
provision will, frankly, be based on 
which position will be considered the 
stronger; but let the record be clear, that 
amendment was not accepted with an 
expression of approval by all members 
of the committee. 

As one member of the committee I 
state that in my opinion it is inconceiv- 
able that we reduce taxes by $250 mil- 
lion in the face of a $12 billion deficit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Although the com- 
mittee amendments have been agreed to, 
it is still possible for the subject to be 
taken up on a motion to strike. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments were not accepted en bloc, 
but two committee amendments were 
agreed to by the Senate. However, the 
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Chair will state to the Senator from 
Ohio that they may be reconsidered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Chair 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota has just de- 
livered an excellent address on our rey- 
enue system. In the course of his re- 
marks he set down three criteria to 
which, in his judgment, our revenue sys- 
tem should conform. One was adequacy 
of revenues. We all recognize how im- 
portant that is and how imperative it is 
today, when a balanced budget obviously 
has a distinct relationship to the cost of 
living. 

If we are to prevent inflation, one very 
clear and important way in which the 
Government can accomplish that result 
is by balancing its budget. We cannot 
do that, of course, if we are to meet the 
great obligations we have in the world 
today, especially for national defense, 
unless we have adequate revenues. 

The second criterion the Senator from 
Minnesota suggested was ease of collec- 
tion. This is a criterion which our Fed- 
eral tax system meets quite well. How- 
ever, by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and myself, we say that ease of col- 
lection by our revenue agents can be im- 
proved, and improved substantially. 

The third criterion is equity and jus- 
tice. As the Senator from Minnesota 
said, there can be no question at all that 
this should be the principal, essential 
criterion. Is the tax system just? Is it 
fair to all taxpayers? This is not simply 
a matter of saying that all people with 
equal incomes should pay the same tax, 
although that is very important and a 
part of what our amendments try to ac- 
complish, but it is also a matter of having 
a tax system based as much as possible 
on the ability to pay. This has been the 
objective of reformers and liberals in 
Government for a long, long time. It 
may be that there is no single issue on 
which the liberals and conservatives part 
company more clearly and more dis- 
tinctly than on the revenue system and 
on taxation based on the ability to pay. 
Since the time of Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson American liberals 
and conservatives have divided on this 
issue. 

The success of the liberals in the Amer- 
ican constitutional democracy is marked 
by the fact that at least on a Federal 
basis we have a generally progressive in- 
come tax. 

As I tried to bring out in the course 
of my colloquy with the Senator from 
Minnesota, however, a number of studies 
by competent, responsible economists 
have shown that the American tax sys- 
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tem, overall, is not progressive, and it 
may be regressive. The reason is that 
State and local taxes take a far larger 
proportion of the income of people with 
small incomes than of the income of 
people with large incomes. 

I should like to give one or two exam- 
ples. The principal source of revenue 
for our local governments and to some 
extent for our State governments is the 
property tax. The real property tax, at 
least, is the backbone of our property tax 
system. The real property tax is related 
to the value of the property which is 
being taxed, but it is not necessarily re- 
lated to the income of the person who is 
being taxed. This means that a man who 
is living on a very modest income of 
$3,000, $4,000, or $5,000 a year in a 
house worth $8,000, $10,000, or $12,000 
is likely to have to pay a property tax 
in the neighborhood of $150, $250, or 
perhaps $300. A man with a $30;000 
annual income, which is 10 times as 
great, is likely to live in a house which 
is valued at, say $30,000. Instead of 
paying 10 times as large a property tax, 
pays only three times as large a property 
tax. So the property tax in the case of 
the example I have given would hit the 
man with a modest income three times 
as hard in proportion to income as it 
would hit the man with a large income. 

This is even more true with respect to 
the sales tax, for several reasons. A 
sales tax is a tax, by and large, on tangi- 
ble expenditures of consumers. The only 
income which is taxed by a sales tax is 
the income which is spent. Most studies 
show the persons with small incomes not 
only spend everything they earn, but 
they spend more than they earn. They 
go in debt. People with moderate in- 
comes spend virtually everything they 
earn. People with large incomes save a 
large proportion of what they earn. 

As a matter of fact, two-thirds of all 
the savings in this country are held by 
only 10 percent of the people. This 
means, of course, that the sales tax hits 
the person with a small income much 
harder, proportionately, than it hits the 
person with a large income. 

This is also true, of course, with re- 
spect to the various Federal sales taxes, 
on some of which, such as the excise 
taxes, we are passing judgment today. It 
is certainly true to a very great extent 
of corporation income taxes. The cor- 
poration income tax on every utility is 
passed on to the consumers. The corpo- 
ration income tax on many corporations 
which are in the oligopolistic or monop- 
olistic industries, where management has 
the power to pass on costs to the con- 
sumers freely, is not borne by the 
stockholder, but is passed on to the 
consumers. Even in highly competitive 
industries, to the extent that the cor- 
poration income tax is universal and the 
corporate form is the virtually universal 
form of the competitors in the industry, 
the tax is universalized and is passed on 
to the consumers. 

It is true that the Federal personal in- 
come tax is progressive, and very pro- 
gressive, and in a sense I think it is too 
progressive. That is why I propose an 
amendment, to reduce the top rate from 
91 percent down to 65 percent. Ido not 
think this is contradictory at all, with 
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what I have been saying, because any- 
one who has studied the personal in- 
come tax must recognize there are some 
people who simply cannot escape high 
tax rates because their income is largely 
a salary income. However, there are 
many other people with large incomes 
who have control over their assets and 
are able to receive their incomes in cap- 
ital gains or able to receive their incomes 
in other ways which permit them to 
evade the high personal income taxes. 

That is why the estimates made by the 
most responsible economists I could get 
to make estimates on my proposal show 
that even if we reduced the 91 percent 
top bracket on the personal income tax 
to 65 percent we would only lose $240 
million in revenue a year. In view of 
the greater incentives this would provide 
in our economy, it might result in very 
little loss at all. 

I think the progressiveness of our tax 
system has to be achieved by plugging 
the loopholes in the law, rather than by 
trying to rely on a 91 percent top income 
tax bracket, which is totally unrealistic 
and which simply assists smart, shrewd 
tax lawyers in persuading clients it is to 
their interest to hire such lawyers so that 
they can find ways to get around the tax 
laws. 

The reason I am bringing up and dis- 
cussing these criteria, Mr. President, is 
that every one of the amendments being 
proposed today by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, by the Senator from Minnesota, by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and by 
me will fulfill the criteria set forth by 
the Senator from Minnesota, and will 
advance in every single respect our reve- 
nue system, Every amendment will im- 
prove our revenue system. 

For instance, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy] proposes to end 
the dividend exclusion provision which 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Incidentally, this provision was 
overwhelmingly opposed by the Senate, 
but it was accepted in conference in 1954. 
It is interesting to note that the vote 
in the Senate rejecting the dividend ex- 
clusion provision was 71 to 13 in 1954, 
with an overwhelming majority of Re- 
publicans and Democrats voting against 
it. It passed in the House, and the con- 
ferees accepted it, so it became the law, 
This proposal cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a substantial amount of money. 
It is my understanding the estimate of 
the Senator from Minnesota is that we 
can raise $340 million by eliminating 
that exclusion, and by plugging that 
loophole in our tax laws. Certainly that 
would provide more adequate revenue. 

Then there are the entertainment pro- 
visions. Perhaps I should refer to this 
as the modification of expense deduc- 
tions in the income tax provisions, 
There are modifications proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, to prevent 
corporate executives and others from 
taking advantage of the income tax law 
and requiring the taxpayers to pay, in 
part, such expenses. As it is, the tax- 
payers of the country, via the Govern- 
ment, are paying for entertainment, at 
least in part, they are paying for liquor 
bills and theater bills and other expendi- 
tures of that kind, which are now accept- 
ed by the Internal Revenue Bureau as 
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necessary business expenses. Adoption 
of such an amendment would raise a sub- 
stantial amount of revenue and would 
comply with the first criterion suggested 
by the Senator from Minnesota, which 
is adequacy of revenue. 

The Senator from Illinois has proposed 
an oil depletion measure, which is de- 
signed to plug what is probably the most 
notorious tax loophole in our American 
revenue system. This proposal would 
raise several hundred million dollars, and 
would provide more adequate revenues. 
It would raise, on the basis of the Treas- 
ury estimates, as I understand the situa- 
tion, about $300 million, while the Library 
of Congress says it would raise from $400 
million to $500 million. 

The amendment which I have proposed 
to the bill would not increase the taxes on 
anyone now paying his legal taxes, but 
would simply provide that stockholders 
and interest recipients would have their 
income taxes withheld at the source, in 
exactly the same way wage and salary 
receipents have their income taxes with- 
held at the source now. Again on the 
basis of the most conservative estimates 
I could get—and, incidentally, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, who is the Senate’s 
outstanding economist, calls them, “very, 
very, very conservative,” using exactly 
that number of modifying adverbs in de- 
scribing the proposal—this would raise 
at least $540 million for our Treasury. 

Therefore, all these amendments 
would provide more adequate revenues. 
In each case it is very clear that the 
taxes would be very easy to collect. 

I believe that of the four amendments 
offered it is only against my proposal 
that any argument has been made that 
it might make it more difficult to collect 
the tax. I think I can show that the 
principal virtue of my proposal is that it 
would be far easier for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to collect taxes on dividends 
than it is at the present time. 

The final criterion suggested by the 
Senator from Minnesota was justice. 
‘There is no question in my mind, in view 
of the overwhelming evidence, that the 
overall tax system in this country is pro- 
portional, probably, and the argument 
can be made that it is quite a little more 
regressive than progressive—speaking 
of the overall tax structure. 

Proposals to increase in every case the 
progressiveness of our tax are certainly 
just proposals. As as matter of fact, in 
every single case, in the judgment of 
the four of us—and I believe in the 
judgment of most other objective ob- 
servers—these proposals would simply 
require that those who are not paying 
their fair share of taxes now, taxes which 
the spirit of the law would suggest that 
they pay, should pay their fair share of 
the tax burden. 

The amendment which I intend to 
offer, to withhold individual income tax 
dividend and interest payments, is quite 
simple, but it has been subject to con- 
troversy. In order to get into the REC- 
orp the most authoritative and respon- 
sible analysis that I think has ever been 
made of this proposal, I shall read ex- 
tensively from a memorandum, or rather 
a series of memorandums, prepared by 
the Senator from Illinois Mr. Douczas] 
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last year. I think it is very important, 
in the course of this debate, that Sen- 
ators understand exactly what is being 
proposed, and how the amendment I in- 
tend to offer could not possibly injure 
anyone who is now paying his taxes in 
full. It would merely provide greater 
equity. 

This memorandum is entitled “With- 
holding Individual Income Tax on Divi- 
dends and Interest Payments.” 

I read from the memorandum: 

1. THE NEED FOR WITHHOLDING 
A. Extent of dividend and interest gap 

Virtually every study made of income re- 
porting for the Federal individual income 
tax shows a significant gap between the 
amount of dividends and interest which 
should be reported and the amount actually 
reported on individual tax returns. The ex- 
tent of this gap cannot be measured with 
precision for the following reasons: 

1. The basic data are taken from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service's Statistics of In- 
come, part 1, and the Department of Com- 
merce series on personal income. Since the 
income concepts in these two sources differ, 
adjustments to reconcile these differences 
must be made before an estimate of nonre- 
ported income can be arrived at. While the 
character of those adjustments is fairly 
clearly established, the specific data required 
to express them quantitatively is not always 
available, For example, the commerce series 
includes in personal income dividend and 
interest receipts of nonprofit organizations 
and of self-insured corporate pension funds. 
Such receipts on behalf of individuals need 
not be reported in the individual taxpayer's 
return, and therefore must be subtracted 
from the commerce total as one step in ar- 
riving at the “to be reported” income-tax 
total. The measurement of these receipts, 
however, is imprecise at best, since no regular 
statistical series contains this information, 

2. Even after the difference between the 
Commerce Department and Statistics of In- 
come tables is approximated, there is a prob- 
lem in allocating the remaining nonreported 
dividends between individuals required and 
those not required to file tax returns and 
then between taxable and nontaxable re- 
turns. 


At this point I should say that this 
memorandum by the Senator from Illi- 
nois indicates why he called my estimate 
“very, very, very conservative.” I said 
that some 20 percent might go to people 
whose incomes were so small that they 
would not have to file an income tax re- 
turn, and therefore no withholding would 
be required. There would be no with- 
holding to gain any money for the 
Treasury. 

The Senator from Illinois pointed 
out—and undoubtedly with great wis- 
dom—that nothing like 20 percent of the 
dividends go to people with such very 
small incomes. Statistics are over- 
whelming that probably less than a frac- 
tion of 1 percent goes to people with 
such very small incomes. Very few such 
people hold stock. Those who do neces- 
sarily receive small incomes. Their in- 
comes would be no greater than $600 a 
year. 

The total of dividends received by such 
people is very modest. I have seen some 
statistics by economists which suggest 
that in recent years 80 percent of divi- 
dends have been paid to less than 1 per- 
cent, or about 1 percent, of the popula- 
tion. So my estimate is very conserva- 
tive, indeed. 
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I read further from the memorandum 
prepared by the Senator from Illinois: 


Some of the nonreported dividends and 
interest, for example, undoubtedly are re- 
ceived by individuals with less than $600 in 
gross income (income tax definition of gross 
income) who need file no tax return. Some 
individuals with- gross income less than $600 
do file returns as a means of claiming re- 
funds for taxes withheld on wages. At pres- 
ent, one can only guess at the amount of 
dividends and interest received but not re- 
ported by these individuals. In addition, 
some dividends and interest are received by 
individuals required to file tax returns but 
who pay no tax because their exemptions and 
deductions exceed their adjusted gross in- 
comes. How much of the nonreported inter- 
est or dividend receipts go to people in this 
situation? 

Recognizing these difficulties, it is, never- 
theless, possible to make a fair approxima- 
tion of the amount of dividend and interest 
income which should, but does not, appear 
on tax returns. Daniel Holland and C. Harry 
Kahn estimated the dividend and interest 
gap at $1.1 billion and $3.4 billion, respec- 
tively, for the taxable year 1952. About 13 
percent of properly reportable dividends and 
61 percent of interest receipts were not re- 
ported for that year. This compares with a 
5-percent gap for wages and a 30-percent gap 
for entrepreneurial income (cf. Daniel M. 
Holland and C. Harry Kahn, Comparison of 
Personal and Taxable Income, Federal Tax 
Policy for Economic Growth and Stability, 
papers submitted by panelists appearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Tax Policy, Joint 
Economic Committee, November 1955, pp. 
313-338, especially pp. 318-320 and 336-337). 
The Holland and Kahn results accord closely 
with the estimates of Selma F. Goldsmith for 
the taxable years 1944-46 (cf. Selma F. Gold- 
smith, Appraisal of Basic Data for Construct- 
ing Income Size Distributions, Studies in 
Income and Wealth, vol. 13 (National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1951) ). 

More recently, in a paper presented to the 
American Finance Association, December 29, 
1957, Holland estimated the dividend “gap” 
for the taxable year 1955 to be about $1.235 
billion, or about 12.1 percent of total divi- 
dend receipts adjusted for comparability with 
tax returns. 


Dividends have increased very great- 
ly since 1952, and even since 1955. So 
once again the estimates are conserva- 
tive, in terms of present dividends. 

I continue to read from the memo- 
randum prepared by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]}: 


Even if one assumes that 20 percent of 
this “gap’—about $250 million—were the 
dividends received by individuals not re- 
quired to file returns and/or by individuals 
required to file returns but not taxable (be- 
cause deductions and exemptions exceeded 
income), there remains about $1 billion of 
dividends which should have appeared, but 
did not, on taxable individual returns in 
1955. 

Using the techniques developed by Gold- 
smith, Rechman, Holland, and Kahn, the in- 
terest gap for 1955 appears to be about $4.6 
billion, 


Once again the increase in this kind 
of income has been great. Between 1955 
and today the interest income has in- 
creased more rapidly, by far, than any 
other kind of income; and if the inter- 
est gap at that time between the amount 
reported and the amount received was 
$4.6 billion, it must be in the neighbor- 
hood of $6 billion or $7 billion today. 


1959 


Reverting to the 1955 figure, which, as 
I say, is much more conservative: 


Again assuming that 20 percent of this 
amount was received by individuals not re- 
quired to file returns and/or by individuals 
filing nontaxable returns, there remains 
about $3.7 billion of personal interest re- 
ceipts which should haye been reported, but 
were not, on taxable individual returns in 
1955. 


B. Revenue loss attributable to nonreporting 
of dividends and interest 

Determination of the revenue loss involved 
in nonreporting of dividends and interest is 
complicated not only by the statistical 
vagaries in measuring the dividend and in- 
terest gap but also by the lack of persuasive 
evidence concerning the distribution by tax- 
able income brackets of the nonreported 
income, The $1 billion dividend gap esti- 
mated above, for example, may imply a reve- 
nue loss as little as $150 million or as much 
as, say, $350 million (and conceivably the 
upper amount could be significantly larger). 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue conducted 
an extensive investigation of the amount 
and kind of error appearing on individual 
tax returns for the taxable year 1948. This 
audit control program indicated some con- 
centration of nonreporting at the lower 
end of the income distribution and, in ad- 
dition, a relatively larger rate of underre- 
porting at the lower than at the upper 
ranges of the income distribution. These 
results can hardly be taken as definitive, but 
suggest that the average effective rate which 
would be applicable to dividends and inter- 
est not now reported would be somewhat 
lower than that in fact applicable to re- 
ported dividends and interest receipts. Even 
supposing that the appropriate effective rate 
were only 20 percent in the case of divi- 
dends, however, nonreporting of this in- 
come in 1955 probably resulted in a $200 
million revenue loss to the Treasury, If one 
applies a 15 percent effective rate (allowing 
for the effect of exemptions and deductions) 
to nonreported interest, the revenue loss in 
1955 from this source appears to be about 
$475 million. Even allowing a 50-percent 
margin of error in computing the dividend 
and interest gap leaves a revenue loss of 
about $350 million. This amount should 
certainly be regarded as a rockbottom esti- 
mate, 


Incidentally, this amount is higher, I 
believe, than the estimate I presented to 
the Committee on Finance when I ap- 
peared before that committee in favor of 
the amendment the other day. 

I now turn to the reasons for nonre- 
porting. This is the language of the 
memorandum; it is not the language of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

C. Reasons for nonreporting 

Three sets of reasons may be adduced for 
the failure of taxable individuals to report 
the full amount of their taxable dividend 
and interest Income. The principal reason 
probably is deliberate evasion. Holland's 
most recent study of the dividend gap shows 
a good positive correlation of the size of the 
gap with tax rates over time. A second rea- 
son is honest forgetfulness. 


I should be perfectly willing to say that 
most persons may very well honestly 
forget to include dividends in reporting 
their incomes to the Federal Treasury, 
particularly if their dividends are small. 
However, if the dividends are substan- 
tial, it is a little less understandable that 
they should forget, especially when the 
amounts are in the neighborhood of ten, 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars. 
Needless to say, it is the person who de- 
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liberately fails to report dividends who 
should be required to pay his tax in full, 
He will be primarily affected by the pro- 
posal we are making. 

I continue to read: 

It is a reasonable assumption, for example, 
that many taxpayers do not know and make 
no regular effort to determine the amount of 
interest credited to their savings accounts, 
and simply overlook this income item in pre- 
paring their tax returns. Taxpayers receiv- 
ing relatively small quarterly dividends from 
a number of corporations, similarly, may 
easily forget one or more such receipts be- 
cause of poor bookkeeping. A final reason 
for nonreporting may be ignorance of the 
law’s requirements, The accrued interest on 
U.S. savings bonds, for example, need not be 
reported on the taxpayer's return until the 
bonds are redeemed. It is quite possible 
that many taxpayers are not aware that they 
must include such realized interest in their 
gross incomes for tax purposes. Conjec- 
turally, some taxpayers may reason that 
since U.S. savings bond interest need not be 
reported until the bond is redeemed, it is not 
required to report savings account interest 
until withdrawn. 

Whatever the reason for nonreporting of 
interest and dividends, a system of with- 
holding on such incomes would contribute 
materially to improving compliance with the 
law's requirements. From the point of view 
of the taxpayer who is not a willing evader of 
the law, dividend and interest withholding 
has the positive virtue of assisting him to be 
as honest as he would wish to be. 


In my State of Wisconsin, there has 
just been a big hassle about withholding 
the tax on wages and salaries. It is very 
interesting to me that a substantial 
majority of the working people, it seems, 
enthusiastically favor the withholding 
tax law. They do so for several reasons, 
I think most Americans want to be hon- 
est. It is easier to be honest when one 
can be told at the end of the year how 
much of his tax has been paid and is 
reminded of how much income he has 
received. 

Furthermore, it is a matter of simple 
convenience. The taxpayer whose tax 
is withheld every 2 weeks or every month, 
or in some cases every week, while he 
misses the amount which is withheld, 
can become adjusted rather easily to the 
circumstances, On the other hand, when 
he has to pay his State income tax in 
one lump sum—many taxpayers having 
modest incomes must pay from $150 to 
$200 in one fell swoop when the tax is 
due—the burden is great and is very 
difficult to sustain. 

Mr. President, many small wage 
earners in Wisconsin would be happy to 
have the withholding tax. It would be a 
convenience for them. It has meant that 
they have been able to avoid borrowing 
money at very high rates of interest. 
The interest rates on personal loans can 
be as high as 12, 15, and even 18 percent 
in some States, perhaps even higher. 
Very often people are forced to borrow 
money with which to pay their State in- 
come taxes today. They would be saved 
this necessity if there were a withhold- 
ing tax. 

Furthermore, I think a large number— 
perhaps most—of the dividend and inter- 
est recipients would be very happy to 
have the tax withheld at the source. It 
would save their keeping track of what 
they owe. It would save them bookkeep- 
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ing and would assure them that their 
taxes were being paid. They would be 
saved, I believe, considerable annoyance, 
They would be saved the serious problem 
which exists for many persons who rely 
very largely on interest and dividends, 
particularly aged people. 

They would be saved from the situation 
in which, human nature being what it 
is, they may not have adjusted the fam- 
ily budget to meet their taxpayments as 
the year goes along. They may have 
spent whatever they received—most of 
us do—only to find, when the taxes come 
due, that they have not saved enough to 
pay the tax on their dividends and inter- 
est. It is much more difficult to pay 
later than to have the tax withheld 
at the time when the income is received. 
This is true of the quarterly payment 
system which is at present in effect on 
the payment of Federal income taxes. 

I continue to read: 

From the point of view of the deliberate 
tax evader, withholding, by substantially re- 
ducing the rewards of dishonesty, might well 
produce a net gain in revenues above those 
from the withholding itself. 


II. WITHHOLDING PLANS 


Three major efforts have been made to 
provide for withholding on dividends and in- 
terest. 

A. The 1942 plan 


The first of these was in connection with 
the introduction of withholding on wages 
and salaries in 1942, The plan then pro- 
posed would have withheld tax at the rate of 
10 percent on dividends and interest pay- 
ments in excess of the amount of such 
payments determined to be nontaxable on 
the basis of withholding exemption certifi- 
cates to be filed with the payor by the divi- 
dend or interest recipient. The paying cor- 
poration would have been required to file 
quarterly returns showing dividend and 
interest payments and to furnish the divi- 
dend or interest recipient a receipt for the 
tax withheld, very much like the withholding 
receipt provided wage and salary earners. 
When the dividend or interest payment 
was made to a nominee of the recipient, 
rather than to the recipient directly, the 
paying company was, nevertheless, to be 
required to withhold the tax. 

In rejecting this proposal, major empha- 
sis was placed on the compliance problems 
raised by the proposed requirement for a 
withholding exemption certificate. It was 
pointed out that a relatively much larger 
number of such certificates would call for 
no withholding of tax (whether or not tax 
was actually payable) than in the case of 
wage and salary certificates. The payor or- 
ganization, it was argued, would incur sub- 
stantial costs in soliciting exemption certifi- 
cates from each stockholder or interest re- 
cipient of register on the payment date, in 
maintaining a file of such certificates, and 
in collating interest and dividend payments 
with the taxable status of each recipient. 


Let me say that that objection is met 
completely by my proposal, because my 
proposal does not require that the payor 
of either interest or dividends supply 
the recipient of the interest or the divi- 
dends with a certificate. 

I read further: 

In addition, the proposed withholding 
scheme— 


That is to say, in relation to the 1942 
plan— 
could hardly be applied in the case of 
coupon bond interest. Transactions in the 
coupons, it was argued, would not in all 
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cases involve the bond-issuing organization 
ŝo that a substantial volume of such interest 
might be realized without opportunity for 
a withholding agent to withhold the tax due, 


B. The 1950 plan 


The proposal in 1950 would have provided 
for withholding tax at the rate of 10-percent 
from dividends only. No provision was 
made for exemption certificates, although 
certain types of payor organizations were to 
be exempt from the withholding require- 
ment. The withholding company was to be 
required to provide the dividend recipient a 
withholding receipt although this might 
take the form of a notation on the dividend 
check or check stub of the amount of tax 
withheld. As in the 1942 plan, the paying 
company was to be required to withhold tax 
where the dividend payment was made to 
the shareholder's nominee. Provision for 
returns by withholding companies was to 
be made in regulations. 

The 1950 plan was criticized primarily on 
the basis that it would require withholding 
on dividends paid to both nontaxable in- 
dividuals and tax-exempt organizations. 
Moreover, it was argued, the plan would in- 
volve a good deal of expensive paperwork 
by the payor corporation with respect to 
very small amounts of dividend payments, 
a significant proportion of which would be 
nontaxable in any case. Furthermore, it 
was maintained that proper administrative 
procedures, for which adequate provisions 
were made in then existing law, would great- 
ly increase taxpayer compliance. Specifi- 
cally, the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
directed to make fuller use of the informa- 
tion return, form 1099, which all payor cor- 
porations were required to file for all divi- 
dend payments in excess of $100. The ad- 
ministrative problems of collating such in- 
formation returns many of which showed 
nominees or street addresses as payees, with 
individual tax returns, of determining any 
difference in aggregate dividend payments 
between amounts reported on the informa- 
tion return and those reported on the tax- 
payers’ returns, and of determining the 
amount and collecting any tax due on the 
basis of such differences were not adequately 
or persuasively delineated to the taxwriting 
committees. 

For example, take the not unreasonable 
case of an individual taxpayer owning shares, 
in, say, 10 companies, each of which makes 
a quarterly dividend payment. Some of 
these payments might well be below the 
minimum amount for which the payor is 
required to file an information return. Sup- 
pose, therefore, that 30 of the 40 payments 
involve the filing of an information return. 
Suppose, moreover, that in some of these 
cases, the taxpayer’s minor child is regis- 
tered as a co-owner of the shares and the 
dividend is addressed to the child. With an 
adequate investment in machinery, the prob- 
lems of collating the information returns, of 
associating them with the taxpayer's income 
tax return, and of determining the amount of 
any tax deficiencies would not be insuper- 
able. Such machinery was not available to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1950, 
however, and is not now. 
| C. The 1951 plan 

Tn connection with the Revenue Act of 
1951, the Treasury proposed withholding on 


dividends, interest, and royalties at a 20 
percent rate. 


The first two plans called for 10 per- 
cent. The 1951 plan was the first one in 
which a 20 percent rate was proposed. 

I read further: 

As in the 1950 proposal, no exemption cer- 
tificate was to be filed by the dividend, in- 
terest, or royalty recipient, although certain 
specified classes of payments were to be 
exempt from the withholding requirement. 
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On this occasion, the Committee on Fi- 
nance spelled out its objections to the plan 
m considerable detail (S. Rept. No. 781, 82d 
Cong., ist sess., pp. 65-67). 

1. The committee indicated that although 
there may be substantial underreporting of 
dividend, interest, and royalty income, it was 
not impressed by the results of the investi- 
gation presented to it and accordingly did 
not feel that a solution of the problem as 
drastic as that contained in the House bill 
was warranted. Specifically, the committee 
report pointed out that no information was 
available with respect to the number of per- 
sons receiving dividends, interest, and royal- 
ties who do not file a tax return. According- 
ly, accurate information was not available 
with respect to either (1) the number of 
individuals now required to file returns and 
who would be required to file for refunds 
or (2) the number of individuals who should 
file returns but do not do so. “Information 
of this type is essential to any appraisal of 
the need and the desirability for legislation 
in this area.“ 


The second objection by the Finance 
Committee to the 1951 House bill for 
withholding dividend and interest income 
was as follows: 


2. Withholding would impose expensive 
administrative burdens upon withholding 
agents and would work great hardships on 
many taxpayers. This hardship would be 
particularly severe with respect to nontax- 
able individuals and tax-exempt organiza- 
tions who would be deprived of the use of 
amounts of tax withheld until such time as 
claims for refunds were processed and re- 
funds were paid. The committee observed 
that no adequate system for providing quick 
refunds had yet been called to its attention. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, my pro- 
posal provides for quick refunds; and, 
of course, we have had vast experience 
with quick refunds on the present with- 
holding tax. 

I read further from the statement by 
the Finance Committee on the 1951 
plan: 

3. The 20-percent withholding rate would 
be applied to dividends, interest, and royal- 
ties without allowance of personal exemp- 
tions. This would impose greater hardship 
on recipients of investment income, particu- 
larly those with large families, than is in- 
volved in the withholding on wage earners. 

4. Substantial administrative burdens 
would be imposed upon withholding agents 
even though the proposed plan would not 
require payor corporations to notify stock- 
holders of amounts withheld from dividends. 
Thus payor corporations, in the interest of 
good stockholder relations, would in practice 
be required to indicate to dividend recipients 
why dividend payments have suddenly been 
reduced and what the amount of tax with- 
held was in each case. 

5. The plan would have required with- 
holding on royalty payments. The commit- 
tee was skeptical of the need for withhold- 
ing in this area and assumed that virtually 
complete reporting was the practice. 

6. The Senate Finance Committee asserted 
that more effective use of the information 
returns then required by the law would sub- 
stantially improve taxpayer compliance in 
reporting receipts of dividends and interest. 

The legislative history of efforts to with- 
hold taxes on dividends and interest shows 
the following major objections: 

1. The extent of under- or non-reporting 
of dividend and interest income has not 
been accurately or adequately expressed by 
those favoring withholding. 

2. Statistical investigations have not ade- 
quately revealed the type of problems with 
respect to underreporting of dividends and 
interest, on the one hand, and of overwith- 
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holding on dividends and interest, should a 
withholding plan be adopted, on the other. 

3. Compliance problems for withholding 
agents would be very great even if the with- 
holding plan did not require the payor to 
furnish payees with formal withholding 
statements. 

4. Any withholding plan would require de- 
velopment of a system of quick refunds for 
dividend and interest recipients who are 
either not taxable or who would have too 
much tax withheld. No adequate plan for 
such quick refunds has yet been presented. 


Those were the four main objections. 

In 1958, the Senator from Illinois 
made the following proposal: 

III. A PROPOSAL FOR DIVIDEND AND INTEREST 
WITHOLDING 

The principal stumbling block to with- 
holding on dividends and interest appears 
to be the problem of avoiding overwithhold- 
ing on nontaxable individuals and tax- 
exempt organizations without imposing sub- 
stantial compliance burdens on dividend and 
interest payors. The 1951 plan went far in 
the direction of eliminating compliance bur- 
dens for withholding corporations by requir- 
ing no withholding receipt and no elaborate 
return form to be filed with the Government 
at the time of remission of withholding taxes. 
Elimination of the receipt and return form 
requirements, however, necessarily involved 
across-the-board withholding at a uniform 
rate on the gross amount of dividends and 
interest paid. This necessarily involved over- 
withholding on payments made to tax- 
exempt organizations, nontaxable individ- 
uals, and individuals the effective rate of tax 
on whose total income is less than the with- 
holding rate. 

A compromise between considerations of 
avoiding overwithholding on the one hand 
and minimizing compliance burdens for 
withholding corporations on the other, there- 
fore, is highly desirable. The. following plan 
might well represent such a compromise 
without sacrifice of substantial improvement 
in compliance by individual dividend and 
interest recipients. 

A. The basic withholding plan would be iden- 
tical with that proposed in 1951 

The payor company would withhold a flat 
percentage of dividend and interest pay- 
ments. At present tax rates, this withhold- 
ing rate would be 20 percent, Le., the first- 
bracket rate. 


That was the proposal of the Senator 
from Illinois. My proposal is even more 
modest; it is for only 18 percent. 

I read further: 

The payor would not be required to keep 
records of each dividend or interest payment 
or of the amount withheld with respect to 
each payment. The payor would not be re- 
quired to submit withholding receipts to the 
individual at the end of each quarter. The 
payor would remit to the Internal Revenue 
Service 20 percent of the gross dividend and 
interest payments made (subject to the ex- 
ceptions provided in the 1951 plan: cf. Rey- 
enue Act of 1951, H.R. 4473, secs. 201-204). 
The dividend or interest recipient would 
make the following entries on his tax re- 
turn: (1) the net amount of dividends and 
interest he received after withholding, (2) 
one-quarter of the net amounts received 
(ie. if the withholding rate were 20 per- 
cent, the amount withheld), (3) the sum of 
1 and 2, which is the total dividend or inter- 
est received before withholding. 


II tax were withheld at 18 percent the 
amount of tax withheld to be reported by 
the taxpayer in this step would be 22 percent 
of the net dividend or interest receipt. The 
formula for determining this amount is 
T equals tw divided by the quantity 1 minus 
tw (net interest or dividend receipt), where 
tw equals the withholding tax rate. 
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The taxpayer would compute his tax on 
his total taxable income including the 
amount in 3 and would take a credit against 
his final tax liability for the amount com- 
puted in 2. 

B. The payor corporation would attach to 
the dividend or interest check, if the check 
were in an amount less than, say, $1,000, a 
simple refund claim form on which the 
dividend or interest recipient would indi- 
cate exemptions from tax or nontarability 
either because of inadequate gross income, 
or deductions or exemptions in excess of 
income 


The dividend or interest recipient com- 
pleting this form would send it to the pay- 
ing corporation, upon receipt of which the 
paying corporation would immediately re- 
fund the tax withheld. The quick refund, 
in other words, would be provided by the 
payor corporation rather than the Internal 
Revenue Service, The payor corporation 
would remit these refund claim forms to the 
Treasury quarterly as a basis for reimburse- 
ment by the Treasury for the refunds of 
overwithheld tax. The refund claim forms 
would then be used by the Internal Revenue 
Service as a check against individual tax re- 
turns. This would, of course, require elab- 
oration of existing machinery for collating 
information returns with individual tax re- 
turns. Since such collating would be re- 
quired only where the dividend or interest 
reciplent actually claimed a refund, it may 
be fairly assumed that the magnitude of the 
collating task would be substantially less 
than that presently involved in tracing in- 
formation returns to tax returns. 

Further simplification might be achieved 
by requiring the payor corporation to attach 
refund claim forms only to the first quar- 
terly or semiannual dividend or interest pay- 
ment and to determine whether tax should 
be withheld on subsequent payments within 
the year on the basis of the dividend or in- 
terest recipient's response to the first pay- 
ment. 

The proposal to make payor corporation 
attach the refund claim form only in the 
‘case of dividend or interest checks in 
amounts less than the suggested $1,000 takes 
into account the fact that where dividend or 
‘interest payments exceed this amount the 
likelihood of overwithholding would be at 
best remote. In the case of interest pay- 
ments this proposal might not materially re- 
duce the load on the paying company in view 
of the likely concentration of interest pay- 
ments at the lower end of the income dis- 
tribution. In the case of dividends, however, 
providing that the quick refund mechanism 
would be available only with respect to divi- 
dends less than $1,000 could be expected to 
reduce paying corporations’ compliance bur- 
dens quite significantly below what they 
would be if the refund claim form were to 
be attached to all dividend checks. 

Admittedly this proposal would involve 
additional accounting burdens for dividend 
and interest payors. The magnitude of these 
burdens is clearly less than would be the case 
under a withholding plan involving filing of 
exemption certificates by the interest or divi- 
dend recipient. They are somewhat, but pre- 
sumably only moderately, greater than those 
involved in the 1951 plan. The possibility of 
eliminating the overwithholding problem by 
use of this device while substantially im- 
proving revenue collections from dividend 
and interest sources, however, must surely 
be more persuasive than the modest addi- 
tional cost which would be incurred by divi- 
dend and interest payors, 

WITHHOLDING INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax ON 
DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 
1. TECHNICAL FEATURES IN PROPOSAL FOR DIVI- 
DENDS AND INTEREST WITHHOLDING 

Since, with the exception of the provision 

for quick refund, the dividend and interest 
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withholding proposal outlined in the prin- 
cipal memo is substantially identical to the 
1951 plan, the technical problems discussed 
in connection with that plan should be re- 
viewed in connection with this proposal, 


A. Coverage 


As originally proposed, the 1951 plan was 
to apply to virtually all dividend and in- 
terest receipts of individuals, As passed by 
the House, however, the plan excluded with- 
holding on interest on bank deposits and 
series E bonds even though these are the 
most important sources of interest for indi- 
viduals. 

Presumably, the basis for these exclusions 
was the complaint received from bank rep- 
resentatives that withholding on savings ac- 
count interest would discourage savings by 
individuals. It was also argued that with- 
holding on interest included in redemption 
proceeds on series E bonds would be regarded 
by holders of E-bonds as a reduction in net 
interest ylelds and would, therefore, dis- 
courage E-bond sales. 

Certain types of dividend and interest 
payments were specifically excluded from 
the 1951 plan either because the practical 
problems of withholding were too great or 
because the recipient was not generally sub- 
ject to income tax. The specific exclusions 
were: 

(a) Stock dividends or stock rights. 

(b) Distributions to shareholders in con- 
nection with corporate reorganization and 
the redemption of outstanding stock. 

(c) Dividends paid by Federal Reserve 
banks, Federal land banks, Federal home 
loan banks, and cooperative banks. 

(d) Dividends paid by a corporation, all 
the stock of which is owned by one or more 
(a) governments; (b) political subdivisions 
thereof; (c) international organizations; or 
(d) wholly owned instrumentalities or agen- 
cies of any of the foregoing if such instru- 
mentalities or agencies are exempt from tax. 

(e) Dividends and interest paid by a for- 
eign corporation. 

(f) Dividends and interest paid by one 
corporation to another corporation if both 
corporations are members of the same affili- 
ated group which is required to file a con- 
solidated return for the taxable year, or 
which did file a consolidated return for the 
preceding taxable year. 

(g) Interest payments by State and local 
governments. 

(h) Interest payments made by individ- 
uals. 

(i) Interest paid on open accounts, notes, 
and mortgages. 

(J) Interest on equipment trusts. 

(k) Tax-free covenant bond interest as 
defined in section 1451 (1954 Code). 

(1) Interest and dividends subject to 
withholding under section 1441 (1954 Code). 

(m) Dividends and interest on corporate 
obligations, issued prior to effective date of 
the withholding proposal enactment, paid 
pursuant to a lease under which the obligor 
is required by the terms of the contract to 
absorb the tax. 

(n) Patronage dividends of cooperatives. 
B. Withholding on bank deposit and series E 
bond interest 

As noted above, withholding on bank de- 
posit and series E bond interest was dropped 
from the 1951 plan on the basis that such 
withholding would discourage these forms of 
savings. The argument, in effect assumes 
that the volume of such savings depends on 
illicit tax exemption for their interest ac- 
cruals rather than on the rate of such accru- 
als. Whatever objections may be raised to 
withholding on this type of income, cer- 
tainly no serious consideration should be 
given to this argument. 

Little difficulty is to be anticipated in 
withholding on individuals’ bank deposit in- 
terest. The bank would reduce credit to 
individuals’ accounts by the amount of tax 
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to be withheld. These amounts would, of 
course, be remitted to the Treasury by the 
bank. The computation by the individual 
on his tax return for the amount of tax 
withheld on bank deposit interest would be 
the same as in the case of dividends, All 
the individual taxpayer would need to know 
would be the net amount of interest cred- 
ited to his account annually. 

There was some fear in 1951 that witb- 
holding on series E bonds would involve 
mechanical difficulties. The Treasury, how- 
ever, submitted a plan whereby banks and 
other agents authorized to redeem E-bonds 
would be provided with tables showing gross 
redemption values, the amount of interest 
included in this redemption value, the in- 
come tax to be withheld on the interest and 
net amount to be paid at redemption. For 
example, the redemption of a $50 face- 
amount bond at maturity would include 
$12.50 interest on which tax in the amount 
of 18 percent would be withheld, resulting in 
a net redemption of $47.75. The individual 
taxpayer would, of course, gross up the $10.25 
interest (equals net redemption proceeds 
minus original purchase price of $37.50) in 
the same manner that he would gross up net 
dividends receipts. 

Most individuals do not annually report 
the annual accrual of interest on series E 
bonds for tax purposes, but report the in- 
terest received upon redemption for the tax- 
able year in which the redemption occurs, 
In the exceptional case in which the indi- 
vidual does report the annual interest ac- 
rural, the grossing-up procedure would, of 
course, overstate the total amount of inter- 
est to be included in the income in the year 
of the redemption. In such cases, however, 
the taxpayer would be permitted to make the 
necessary adjustments in reporting the in- 
terest received and would, of course, receive 
credit for the full amount of tax withheld 
upon redemption. 

C. Treatment of tax-exempt organizations 

One of the more strenuous objections 
raised to withholding on dividends and in- 
terest was that it necessarily would involve 
overwithholding on certain dividend recip- 
ients which were wholly tax-exempt by stat- 
ute, such as religious, charitable, and edu- 
cational organizations and pension trusts. 
The argument here was that such organiza- 
tions receive substantial amounts of diyi- 
dend and interest income so that withhold- 
ing even at a modest rate, e.g., 18 percent, 
would deprive them of the use of funds until 
refund could be claimed. The cost of the 
funds loaned to the Treasury without in- 


terest, it was further argued, might be 
substantial. 
Provision, therefore, would have to be 


made either for a quick refund of tax with- 
held on interest and dividend payments to 
these organizations or for nonwithholding on 
such payments. The argument was made, 
however, that dividend and interest payors 
would find it much too burdensome to with- 
hold only on dividend and interest pay- 
ments going to potentially taxable recipients 
and to refrain from withholding on those 
which were nontaxable. 

To avoid both problems, the 1951 plan did 
not exempt the dividends and interest of 
tax-exempt organizations from withholding, 
but allowed these organizations to offset cur- 
rently the amounts withheld from thelr divi- 
dends and interest against the amounts. 
they withhold from their employees. For 
example, if during a given quarter, a uni- 
versity withholds $50,000 from its employees 
for income and social-security tax purposes 
and $30,000 was withheld from its interest 
and dividends, it would pay only $20,000 at 
the end of the quarter to the Government. 
In those rare instances where the amount 
withheld from a tax-exempt organization | 
exceeds the amount it owes to the Govern- 
ment, the excess would have been refunded | 
promptly at the end of each quarter. 
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While the tax-exempt organizations would 
have preferred to have had their dividends 
and interest exempt from withholding, this 
arrangement was clearly an adequate sub- 
stitute for exemption. Tax-exempt organi- 
zations continued to oppose dividend and 
interest withholding publicly, but they ac- 
knowledged privately that the proposed sys- 
tem would avoid creating hardships for 
them. 

The quick refund provision outlined in the 
principal memo would, of course, substan- 
tially eliminate this complaint of tax-exempt 
organizations, It would not, of course, meet 
the objections of payor organizations and 
admittedly would increase the burden of 
paperwork which they would carry. 
Whether this objection is really a serious 
one today, when so many dividend and in- 
terest payors use machine methods for mak- 
ing up their dividend and interest distribu- 
tion, is certainly questionable. The quick 
refund provision would in any case involve 
a substantially smaller burden for the Fed- 
eral Government by obviating the necessity 
for reconciling discrepancies in social- 
security tax payments with overwithholding 
on interest and dividend receipts of tax- 
exempt organizations. 


Whatever modest increase in cost— 
and it would be a very, very modest in- 
crease in the cost—would be involved 
for the corporation in withholding the 18 
percent, when the corporation did not 
have to send receipts to the recipients, 
would be a tiny fraction of the increase 
in revenue the Federal Government 
would receive. The vast experience 
every corporation in the country has had 
on withholding income from employees 
demonstrates this work can be done with 
great efficiency and with a very small, 
virtually insignificant, increase in cost. 
WITHHOLDING INDIVIVUAL INCOME Tax ON 
i DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 
2. INTEGRATION OF DIVIDEND WITHHOLDING AND 

THE DIVIDEND-RECEIVED EXCLUSION AND 

CREDIT 

This discussion of dividend and interest 
withholding has implicitly assumed the re- 
peal of the present dividends-received ex- 


clusion and credit provisions. 


That is the proposal in the amendment 


ot the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
| CARTHY]. 


If this assumption is rejected, the question 
will be raised whether withholding on divi- 
dends would not conflict with the present 
provisions permitting the individual divi- 
dend recipient to exclude the first $50 of his 
dividends and to claim a credit against his 
tax equal to 4 percent of dividends received 
in excess of the excluded amount. 

Few major difficulties are anticipated in 
integrating dividend withholding with the 


credit provision. The single significant com- 


plication to be expected is the possibility 
that the exclusion and credit provisions 
would magnify overwithholding. If the pro- 
‘posal for quick refunds, outlined in the prin- 
cipal memorandum, were adopted, the over- 
withholding problem might in any case be 
regarded as minor. In addition, it is perfect- 
ly feasible to adjust withholding on divi- 
dends to take account of the likely effect of 


the credit on tax liability for a substantial 


proportion of the cases in which the tax- 
payer would not be permitted to claim the 
quick refund. 

For example, with the present 4 percent 
dividend credit, the paying corporation 
would withhold at the rate of 14 percent (in- 
stead of 18 percent) on dividends. Of a 


$1,000 dividend, therefore, the individual re- 
cipient would receive $860 instead of the 
820 he would receive if the 4 percent divi- 


dend credit were repealed. He'd report his 
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net dividend receipt of $860, add thereto 
the amount of tax withheld which he’d find 
by multiplying the $860 net amount by 16 
percent (equals 0.14 divided by the quantity 
1 minus 0.14). The sum of the two would 
be his gross dividend. From this amount 
he'd deduct the $50 which may be excluded 
from gross income under the present law, 
including the remainder, with his other in- 
come for purposes of computing his tax 
liability before credits. From this tax he'd 
deduct the 4 percent credit, equal in this 
example to $38 (4 percent of $950), to find his 
liability after credit. Against this amount, 
he'd offset any advance tax payments he'd 
made, including the tax withheld on the 
dividend. The remainder would be the 
amount of tax or refund due him. These 
steps are presented in tabular form following 
(assuming a single individual with no de- 
pendents, using the standard deduction). 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXAMPLE A.—No income other than dividends 
1. Gross dividend payable by corpo- 


F $1, 000 
2. Less: Tax withheld at 14 per- 
Sooo MSE 140 
3. Equals: Dividends received by in- 
dividual taxpaye 860 
— — 
Dividends reported by taxpayer: y 
4. Net dividends received 860 
5. Add: Tax withheld=16 percent 
9 V 140 
6. Equals: Gross dividends 1, 000 
7. Less: Dividend exclusion 50 
8. Equals: Dividends included in 
individual's gross income 950 
9. Less: Personal exemption and 
standard deduction ~......-.-. 695 
10. Equals: Taxable income 255 
11. Tax at 20 percent, before credit. 51 
12. Less: Dividend credit at 4 per- 
e Sie nnd emenecsa embetter < 38 
13. Equals: Tax liability 13 
14. Less: Tax withheld 140 
15. Equals: Refund due - 127 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
continue to read: 

This example highlights the overwithhold- 
ing problem in the case of the widow or 
orphan, so frequently cited, whose income is 
derived exclusively from property. (Assum- 
ing an average dividend rate as high as 5 
percent, the individual in this example has 
$20,000 worth of stocks.) If the quick re- 
fund provision suggested in the principal 
memorandum were incorporated in the with- 
holding system, however, the individual 
could and presumably would claim a refund 
from the paying corporation(s) at the time 
of the dividend receipt. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table, example B, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

EXAMPLE B.—$1,000 of wages or salary 

1-8. Same as in example A, 
9. Income from other sources in- 


cluded in gross income $1, 000 
10. Total gross income 1,950 
11. Less: Personal exemption and 

standard deduction_.........- 795 
12. Equals: Taxable income = 41,155 
13. Tax at 20 percent, before credit 231 
14. Less: Dividend credit at 4 per- 

Se npin RNE 38 
15. Equals: Tax liability......--... 193 
16, Less: Tax withheld 200 
17. Equals: Refund due ria 7 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. 
continue to read: 


In this example, the overwithholding is 
attributable solely to. the fact that. under 
present law, $50 of the dividends received are 
excludable from gross income. For a mar- 
ried couple owning stock jointly, the exclu- 
sion is $100. The maximum overwithholding 
on account of the exclusion is $14. 

The table below shows the additional tax 
or refund due on selected amounts of divi- 
dends, assuming withholding at 14 percent 
to take account of the 4-percent dividend re- 
ceived credit, with selected amounts of non- 
dividend income. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


President, I 


Additional tax or refund due on selected amounts, of dividends, assuming integrated withholding 
and dividend received credit* 


$100 
($14 withheld) 


Wages or salaries and amount 


withheld () on such income Addi- Addi- 
Tax Hia- | tional Tax lia- | tional f Tax lis- 
bility tax due bility tax due büity 
or ro- 


$590 
($70 withheld) 


$1,000 
($140 withheld) 


$10,000 
($1,400 withheld) 


fund () 


A. Single person, no dependents 


Jed ($70) $13 ($127)| $1,683 $283 
$123 (7) 193 (7) 1, 989 529 
303 (7) 374 Sy 2 301 GII 


1 Assuming joint ownership by husband and wife of shares on which dividends are paid. 
Nore.—Tax computation assumes deductions equal to 10 percent of gross income after dividend exclusion, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
read further; 

As this table indicates, the proposed inte- 
gration of dividend withholding with the 
dividend credit will result in overwithholding 
when the effective rate of tax (tax liability 
dividend by adjusted gross income) is less 
than the dividend withholding rate. This 
results when allowable exemptions and de- 
ductions are large relative to adjusted gross 
income, and therefore may occur even when 
the dividend receipts are quite substantial. 
By virtue of the quick refund proposal, such 
overwithholding need not be troublesome in 
those cases in which the taxpayer has little 
or no tax liability. Nevertheless, some trou- 
blesome cases of relatively substantial over- 
withholding on relatively small total ad- 
justed gross income may well remain. On 
the whole, however, the quick refund provi- 
sion and the reduced withholding rate re- 
flecting the dividend credit may be expected 
to confine overwithholding to quite limited 
proportions. 


Mr. President, so much for what I 
think is a definitive memorandum on this 
whole subject, a memorandum prepared, 
as I said before, by the outstanding 
economist in this body, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas]. This memo- 
randum bears very directly on the 
proposal I have made. 

Mr. President, I am about through, but 
I should like at this time to provide a 
full technical understanding, at least in 
the Recorp, of what I am offering, for if 
there is to be a unanimous-consent 
agreement, I want to make sure I have 
done everything I can to explain my 
amendment, which differs in some re- 
spects from what the Senator from Illi- 
nois offered last year, on which this 
memorandum is based. 

This is the way the proposal I am 
offering would work: 

The dividend or interest recipient 
would report on his tax return, first, the 
net amount of dividends or interest he 
received after withholding; second, 22 
percent of the net amount received; and, 
third, the sum of the net amount re- 
ceived from the amount withheld com- 
puted, as indicated, in step 2. The tax- 
payer would then compute his tax on his 
total taxable income including the 
amount shown in step 3 and would claim 
a credit against his final tax liability for 
the amount computed in step 2. 

For example, assume a corporation de- 
clares and pays a dividend of $100 per 
share. The dividend recipient would re- 
ceive $82 after the tax had been with- 
held. On his return, the dividend re- 
cipient would report the $82 net dividend 
received. In step 2 he would add the 
$18 in tax withheld—22 percent times 
$82—and the sum of these amounts, $82 
plus $18 or $100, would be reported as 
his total dividend income. He would 
then compute his tax in the ordinary 
manner upon his total income including 
the $100 dividend and claim the credit 
in the amount of $18 against this tax. 

Mr President, I should explain that I 
am going into considerable detail and 
great pains to show how this amendment 
would work, because I understand the 
real objection to it—the only objection, 
as I understand—is that it might be 
difficult to administer. This is the only 
objection which experts of the Treasury 
Department or the tax experts consulted 
by the committee had to the proposal. 
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I think every American certainly 
recognizes that any measure which pro- 
vides those who owe the taxes shall pay 
their taxes is in the interest of our Gov- 
ernment and of our country. The only 
possible objection I can conceive of is 
that the proposal might be difficult to 
administer. For that reason I am labor- 
ing at very great length, I concede, to 
try to show that this proposal would 
work, would work quite simply, would 
work very effectively, would work with- 
out any real burden on the corporations 
involved and without any significant 
burden on the persons receiving divi- 
dends or interest, and would certainly 
work to the great benefit of our Treas- 
ury, which urgently needs the revenue. 

It should be noted that this plan calls 
for no special forms to be filed by the 
dividend or interest recipient and very 
little additional calculation to be made 
by him in completing his tax return. 
Indeed, the required changes in the tax 
form would be very modest and would 
therefore involve little, if any, additional 
compliance burden for the dividend and 
interest recipient. 

It should also be noted that the pay- 
ing company would not be required to 
keep records, for this purpose, of each 
dividend or interest payment or of the 
amount withheld with respect to each 
payment. Nor would the paying com- 
pany be required to submit a withholding 
receipt to the interest or dividend recipi- 
ent. The additional compliance burden, 
therefore, for the paying company would 
also be extremely modest, requiring only 
a flat percentage deduction from the 
amount actually paid or distributed to 
the dividend or interest recipient and a 
brief return to the Internal Revenue 
Service of the amounts so withheld. 

Even for a small company, this would 
be a very, very modest burden. Cer- 
tainly for a large company it would be no 
burden at all. It would happen only 
4 times a year, once every 3 months, so 
no one could complain that this would 
be a significant burden on the corpora- 
tion or on the payor. 

Mr. President, on three previous oc- 
casions the Treasury Department has 
sought legislation to deal with the prob- 
lem of underreporting of dividend and 
interest income. 

This, of course, was when we had 
Democratic administrations under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and under President 
Truman. 

Plans for withholding were offered in 
1942, in 1950, and again in 1951. Each 
of these plans was rejected primarily on 
the basis of certain practical problems. 
The plan which I offer today would over- 
come these practical difficulties while 
foreclosing a major area of tax evasion. 

The principal problem cited in connec- 
tion with the previous withholding plans 
was that it would involve withholding of 
tax on individuals and organizations 
which, for one reason or another, incur 
no tax liability with respect to the divi- 
dend or interest payment. The plan I 
proposed today would eliminate this dif- 
ficulty by providing for quick refunds to 
such individuals or organizations of any 
tax withheld. The extraordinary suc- 
cess which the Internal Revenue Service 
has achieved in providing quick refunds 
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of overwithheld taxes upon filing of tax- 
payers’ annual returns but before audit 
of returns, clearly demonstrates that 
quick refunds for any taxes which may 
be overwithheld on interest and dividend 
payments is quite feasible. The dividend 
or interest recipient incurring no tax lia- 
bilities with respect to the dividend or 
interest receipt would be permitted to 
file a claim for refund immediately upon 
receipt of the dividend or interest pay- 
ment, by completing and remitting to the 
district director of internal revenue a 
simple form showing the dividend re- 
cipient’s name and address, the name 
and address of the dividend or interest 
payer, and the amount of the dividend 
or interest received. Use of this quick 
refund device would eliminate the ob- 
jection to previous plans that many in- 
dividuals and organizations without tax 
liability would be deprived of the use of 
the tax withheld upon their dividend and 
interest income for a fairly long period 
of time. At the most, under the quick 
refund plan, the dividend or interest re- 
cipient would have to wait about one- 
half a calendar quarter for refund of the 
tax withheld. 

The second practical objection to pre- 
vious plans for withholding on interest 
and dividend was that they involve sub- 
stantial burdens on withholding agents. 
This objection should not have been par- 
ticularly persuasive when offered in 1950 
and 1951 since by that time every com- 
pany or organization which would have 
been required to withhold on interest or 
dividends was then withholding on sal- 
aries and wages. Some specific types of 
cases were cited in which it was alleged 
the recordkeeping required in connection 
with withholding would add substantially 
to the companies’ bookkeeping costs. In 
the intervening years widespread adop- 
tion of machine bookkeeping methods 
has robbed this objection of virtually all 
of its force. Apart from the bookkeeping 
facility made possible by these tech- 
nological advances, however, the extent 
of the additional record or bookkeeping 
required by the withholding plan I am 
now proposing is very modest indeed. 
As already indicated, the withholding 
agent would be required merely to deduct 
a flat percentage of the payment to be 
made and file a return indicating the to- 
tal amount of payments with respect to 
which tax has been withheld and to 
remit the amount of the withheld taxes. 

The amendment that I propose would 
provide for certain exclusions from the 
withholding requirement. With respect 
to interest, the withholding provision 
would not be applicable to interest paid 
by a corporation to any government or 
political subdivisions, or wholly owned 
instrumentalities or agencies thereof, if 
the evidence of indebtedness in respect of 
which such interest is paid is owned by 
one or more of such governments, sub- 
divisions, organizations, instrumentali- 
ties, or agencies. Withholding would 
not apply to interest paid to a foreign 
corporation, or any payment of interest 
to a foreign corporation not engaged in 
trade or business within the United 
States, a nonresident alien individual, 
any partnership not engaged in trade or 
business within the United States and 
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composed in whole or in part of nonresi- 
dent aliens, or any foreign government 
or international organization. 

With respect to dividends, the with- 
holding provision would not be applicable 
to dividends paid under certain specified 
conditions or by certain specified organ- 
izations. These exceptions would not 
materially reduce the amount of divi- 
dends upon which tax would be withheld 
at the source. They would significantly 
reduce the administrative burden on the 
Internal Revenue Service, without, how- 
ever, complicating the simple procedures 
described above for withholding agents. 

The amendment also provides for con- 
forming adjustments in the provisions of 
the present law dealing with declaration 
of estimated tax, which, on the whole, 
should simplify the declaration for many 
dividend and interest recipients. 

I conclude this presentation by saying 
that I have taken time, while it was 
available, to explain in detail, as well 
as I could, the reason why it is feasibe, 
practical, and efficient to provide now 
for a withholding of the tax on dividends 
and interest payments. There is no 
question, on the basis of all the evidence 
available, that such a plan would work. 
There is no question that it would not 
be a burden on the payer corporations 
or institutions involved. It would not 
be a burden; as a matter of fact, it would 
be a convenience for the honest tax- 
payer, and a help to him. 

There can be no question that it would 
very substantially increase the amount 
of revenue the Government would re- 
ceive. We have estimated—and I do 
not know how we could be more con- 
servative—that more than $500 million 
of additional revenue would flow. I 
point out that this would not impose an 
additional tax burden on any individual 
who is now paying in full the tax he 
lawfully owes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

For that reason this proposal con- 
forms with the excellent standards 
which have already been laid down by 
the Senator from Minnesota. It cer- 
tainly would increase our revenues, and 
provide more adequate revenues. It 
would provide for ease of collection, 
which is the whole purpose of it. In- 
stead of requiring field auditors to go out 
and check over carefully corporate and 
individual incomes, assess assets, and so 
forth, and determine whether or not 
people have been receiving interest and 
dividend income and not reporting it, 
there would be provided a very simple 
and easy method of collection. 

Above all, this amendment, preemi- 
nently, would provide greater justice in 
our tax system, because the recipients 
of interest and dividends, by and large, 
are people with substantial incomes. 

Every study that has been made has 
indicated that the overwhelming major- 
ity of interest and dividend payments are 
made to people in the high income 
brackets. 

Finally, the amendment would provide 
greater justice because it would prevent 
the tax avoiders from evading taxes at 
the expense of the honest taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, some- 
thing over 3 months ago, on March 5, 
1959, I addressed the Senate on the sub- 
ject of the program for the 86th Con- 
gress. At that time, I stated that obvi- 
ously no one Senator could be so pre- 
sumptuous as to lay down the program 
for the 86th Congress. But I did have 
the temerity to suggest a program which 
I hoped Senators would consider and 
which I felt might lead us out of the 
difficulties in which I believed the Presi- 
dent’s program had placed us. I quoted 
the words of Lincoln, which in turn had 
been quoted by Carl Sandburg at the 
joint congressional ceremony commemo- 
rating the anniversary of the birth of 
Lincoln: 

The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate for the stormy present, We must think 


anew, we must act anew, we must disenthrall 
ourselves. 


I criticized the President’s program as 
leading inevitably to a steady decline 
toward a second-class America, an 
America incapable of leading the defense 
of freedom in the world, and into social, 
political, and economic injustice at 
home. I suggested that to believe we 
could have a secure national defense 
and a sound and prosperous America 
with a budget of $77 billion was little 
short of folly. 

I discussed various areas in which I 
felt it was essential that Congress should 
appropriate more money than the Pres- 
ident had requested. First among those 
areas was that of national security. It 
seemed to me then, and it seems to 
me now, that we are losing the race for 
atomic missile equality; that we are 
losing control of the seas to the Russian 
submarines; that we have not pushed 
our anti-submarine defense to its needed 
potential; that we have an inadequate 
airlift to transport Marine and Army 
divisions to places where brush warfare 
might break out; that we have reduced 
the strength of the Marine Corps below 
the point of safety; that we have re- 
duced the mobile Army divisions below 
the point of safety; and that this was 
dangerous for us to do in terms of 
national security. 

I quoted from the Rockefeller report 
of a year ago which said: 

Programs of great importance to the 


United States security now suffer from in- 
sufficient funds. 


The recent military expenditures are, 
therefore, insufficient to maintain even 
our current force levels, and conditions 
have made clear the inadequacy of those 
levels. The price of survival, then, is 
not low, but we can afford to survive. 

Mr. President, I have had no occasion 
since that day to change my views re- 
specting our national security needs, nor 
would I think that developments, either 
in Europe, the Middle East, or the Far 
East, could lead an objective observer 
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to the conclusion that we have a lesser 
need today for adequate arms strength 
than we had then. 


I suggested at that time that the 1960 
budget needed a minimum of $2 billion 
of additional appropriations to shore up 
the national defense in the areas I have 
just indicated. 

Looking back on that situation today, 
I fear I was unduly conservative. Prob- 
ably we need more than that amount to 
maintain the national defense security. 

Despite the ridicule to which it has 
been unjustly exposed, I believe the re- 
cent report of the Democratic Advisory 
Council, dealing with our national de- 
fenses, is sound. It calls for an imme- 
diate expenditure for defense purposes 
of vastly larger sums than I have indi- 
cated. I am happy to note that it was 
commented on by so distinguished a 
commentator today as Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Lippmann's article, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald today, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEBATE ON DEFENSE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last week the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil issued a long pamphlet dealing with na- 
tional defense. The worst thing that can 
be said about it is that it is sponsored by 
a political party, or rather by a faction of a 
political party, and that it. will, therefore, 
be heavily discounted. This is a pity. For, 
disregarding a few unnecesary and extrane- 
ous partisan phrases, the pamphlet deserves 
a vary careful reading. 

There is a large literature already existing 
which is critical of our defense policy. Haw- 
ing read a good deal of it, I would venture 
to say that this pamphlet is much the best 
in its field, evidently quite expertly in- 
formed, reasonable and civilian in its tem- 
per, and lucidly written. 

It ought not to be brushed aside as a 
partisan document. For, in fact, the argu- 
ment it makes has the support of large 
numbers of Republicans, especially of those 
who have paid close attention to the prob- 
lem of defense, and of many of the military 
men who by common consent are leaders 
in military thought. Moreover, the pam- 
phlet is not a Democratic Party document 
since there is no reason to think that the 
present Democratic leadership in Congress 
agrees with it. 

The two main points of the pamphlet are 
familiar enough. The first one deals with 
the missile gap which, on the admission of 
Secretary McElroy, is likely to bring it about 
that in the next 3 years the U.S.S.R. will 
have in intercontinental ballistic missiles 
a supremacy of 3 to 1. This could mean 
that during these years the U.S.S.R. would 
be theoretically capable of knocking out 
the bulk of our Strategic Air Force. The 
pamphlet does not say that the U.S.S.R. 
would or is likely to, try for such a Pearl 
Harbor. But it is right in saying that the 
existence of this theoretical power would 
have an important effect on the political 
relations between the West and the Com- 
munist powers. 

The other point, which is also familiar, is 
that defense cannot be allowed to depend 
solely on nuclear weapons—the big ones 
which are suicidal or the small ones which 
would be devastating to our allies and to the 
uncommitted countries. 
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The pamphlet contains a carefully rea- 
soned and persuasive argument why ex- 
penditures should be increased to close the 
missile gap and to increase our conventional 
forces. 

What interested me most in the pamphlet, 
given the fact that it was written under the 
auspices of Mr. Dean Acheson, was the 
illuminating candor with which it explains 
how things have changed since the Truman 
administration. The critical change is this: 
Our original strategy in NATO was based on 
our possession at the time of a monopoly of 
nuclear weapons. Under those conditions, a 
small ground force backed by the irresistible 
power of the Strategic Air Force was quite 
sufficient to hold in check the enormously 
superior masses of the Red Army. 

Our monopoly was broken by the Soviets 
in 1949 and this has brought with it, as the 
U.S.S.R. developed its bombs and its mis- 
siles, a radical change in the balance of 
power, We are far from being defenseless 
against this new might of the Soviet Union. 
But there is no doubt that our allies in 
Western Europe and our client states in Asia 
are far more vulnerable than they were 10 
years ago. This could have serious political 
consequences, if the missile gap is allowed 
to become so wide that this country, which 
is the ultimate protector of the non-Com- 
munist world, becomes itself highly yulner- 
able. 

No matter what it costs, this must not be 
allowed to happen. 

It would be a very useful thing if the ad- 
ministration issued a thoroughgoing, fully 
considered reply. This would not be easy to 
do because within the Pentagon and within 
the administration itself there are so many 
who agree with the pamphlet. But it would 
be a true public service if the President, who 
does not agree, would see to it that there is a 
reply. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I indi- 
cated on March 5 the need to increase 
our Development Loan Fund. I pointed 
out that that would cost more money 
than the President had indicated would 
be needed. That need is greater today 
than ever before. I am happy to note 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has submitted a report calling for the 
establishment of a Development Loan 
Fund on a long-term, 5-year basis. I 
heartily support the position taken by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
believe we should appropriate for the 
Development Loan Fund, not only in the 
coming fiscal year, but also thereafter, 
every cent which the Committee on For- 
eign Relations recommends. 

I noticed in today’s newspapers that 
the President has endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the Draper Committee 
for placing defense expenditures for our 
allies under the mutual security program 
on a relatively long-term, 5-year basis, 
at a figure substantially in excess of that 
contemplated at the time when Congress 
received the budget. I should like to 
feel that military aid to our allies could 
be cut; but certainly there is nothing in 
the present world situation, either at 
Quemoy, Matsu, or Formosa, or in the 
Middle East or in Berlin, which would 
lead one to conclude that we do not need 
to set our hearts, our minds, and our 
pocketbooks toward meeting the goals 
which the Draper Committee recom- 
mends. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I conclude 
that today there is perhaps an even 
greater need than I thought there was 
on March 5 to increase the appropria- 
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tions in the field of economic aid, defense 
support, and military assistance for our 
allies, and that this need is probably go- 
ing to continue for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, and will require greater appropria- 
tions than those the budget calls for. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
examined our domestic programs, which 
are so necessary to our domestic well- 
being and to our ability to hand over to 
our children a first-class America. I 
pointed out the need for vastly increased 
appropriations, at the local, State, and 
National levels, in aid to education. My 
colleagues probably are a little tired of 
hearing me reiterate, day after day, here 
on the floor that twice as many babies 
were born in 1956 as were born in 1936 in 
this country, but that we are making 
very little progress toward providing the 
schools, the teachers, the libraries, and 
the laboratories which those children 
will need and the scholarship funds they 
will need if they are to attend graduate 
schools. Certainly, all those needs will 
exist in the future. 

I pointed out that in Russia every boy 
or girl receives a free education, provided 
by the Government, all the way through 
graduate school, as he or she follows the 
educational process up to the point of en- 
gaging in whatever career the totali- 
tarian rulers decide they want Ivan Sko- 
volski or his sister to follow; and I also 
pointed out that we are not doing the best 
we can to provide the necessary aid for 
education, and that we should mobilize 
our best brains in that effort, which is so 
important in connection with the cold 
war, and that certainly we cannot do 
that without spending more funds at the 
Federal level, and that if that is done we 
shall break the budget. 

I suggested that we would need to 
spend a minimum of $1 billion for Fed- 
eral aid to education in 1960, and that 
probably we would need to increase that 
amount thereafter. 

Mr. President, today I see no reason to 
change the views I expressed on March 
5, even though it may well be that various 
forces which, in my judgment, do not 
have at heart the national interest—al- 
though they may be sincere, I am sure 
they are mistaken—may prevent us 
from passing at this session of Congress 
the kind of aid to education bill that is 
so desperately needed in the national 
interest. In fact, Mr. President, we 
cannot pass very much of an aid-to- 
education bill at all if we are going to 
stick to this fantastic $77 billion budget. 

I went on to discuss our problems in 
the field of housing and urban renewal. 

Recently we passed a watered-down 
housing bill which contained inadequate 
provisions for urban renewal. The 
House has passed that bill; and it has 
been sent to the President, for his sig- 
nature. ‘The press is full of articles 
about rumors that the President will veto 
that bill. If he does, I believe we do not 
have sufficient votes to pass the bill over 
his veto—although I hope I am wrong. 
But, Mr. President, somehow we will get 
out of Congress a housing bill that the 
President will sign; and in 1960 it will 
cost hardly any money, and it will cost 
very little more in 1961. But let us face 
the fact that thereafter it will cost more 
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money, and we must provide the funds 
which are necessary in order to carry 
on that effort. 

When I spoke in March, Mr. President, 
I had high hopes that the airport bill 
which had been passed by the Senate 
early in the session, and provided au- 
thorizations of $400 million for 4 years, 
would be looked upon with favor by the 
House of Representatives, and would be 
passed by the House; and I hoped that 
then the President would sign it. I was 
disappointed in that regard. The airport 
bill which was passed is, in my judgment, 
inadequate to meet the need. Some 35 
cities in my Commonwealth are desper- 
ately in need of safety at their airports. 
Our mountains and our fog and the 
character of our local airplane service 
demand a larger expenditure of State 
and Federal funds to make our airways 
safe. However, by means of the bill 
which has been passed, that will not be 
done. Nevertheless, Mr. President, the 
need exists. 

I also spoke of the need for funds for 
depressed areas and for area redevelop- 
ment. I am still hopeful that the House 
of Representatives will pass that bill, 
and that in the conference it will be pos- 
sible to agree on some happy compro- 
mise as between the bill which was passed 
by the Senate and the bill which was 
passed by the House, and that it will 
be possible to send to the President a 
bill which either he will sign or, if he 
vetoes it, that we can pass over his veto, 
or, if we cannot do that, that we can 
obtain some program which will be satis- 
factory to him. Certainly it will cost 
more money, in any event. 

I also discussed the need for additional 
expenditures on our essential water re- 
sources—expenditures for flood control 


on our rivers; for pure water, and plenty 


of it, for our cities; for the dredging of 
channels to our inland ports; the need 
to make provision for recreational 
waters; and the need to provide for de- 
velopments in the interest of fish, game, 
and wildlife—in short, all the needs we 
have in connection with the development 
of our essential water resources. These 
also call for expenditures by the Federal 
Government. 

I hope some bills of that sort will be 
passed, Mr, President. I think they will 
be passed. Certainly this body has 
crossed the bridge as regards not being 
willing to authorize any new starts. Cer- 
tainly this body has crossed the bridge 
as regards not being bound by the Presi- 
dent’s budget, in terms of failing to cre- 
ate wealth in our river valleys and thus 
increase the well-being of our people and 
the taxable income which can come into 
the Treasury. 

I spoke of the needs in regard to the 
developments in space and in regard to 
the developments in research in con- 
nection with atomic energy; and I indi- 
cated my view that the appropriations 
provided in the President’s budget are 
inadequate. 

I spoke in terms of health and wel- 
fare and the need for additional appro- 
priations in that area. 

Mr. President, I was happy to partici- 
pate in the passage yesterday by the 
Senate of a Departments of Labor, and 
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Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill which went well above the 
President’s budget ceiling. 

Mr. President, all of these are crying 
and continuing needs of our economy 
and of our national safety and security. 
We need more money for all these pur- 
poses. I pointed out then, and I reiter- 
ate now, that there are wide areas 
where substantial economies can be 
made and where waste can be eliminated. 
Efforts to do that have been made in the 
last several months. The level of the 
appropriation bills, as those that have 
been submitted to us by the President, 
has been substantially decreased. 

There is enormous waste in the De- 
fense Department. Whether the Con- 
gress can ferret it out, I do not know. 
But certainly we should make the ef- 
fort to do so. How much moagy we can 
save, I do not know, either. hope it 
will amount to several hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

I pointed out that our farm pro- 
gram is unduly wasteful, and that the 
brains and abilities of the Senate could 
well be devoted to providing for our 
country a sensible farm program which 
would do the farmer much more good 
than is done by the present discredited 
farm program. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fear that we shall not obtain 
much help from Secretary Benson and 
his staff. They are so tied down with 
the present discredited farm program 
that they have little opportunity to de- 
velop a new program. Of course we 
shall look to them for help and assist- 
ance. But in both Houses of Congress 
there are plenty of able representatives 
of the farm States; and I refuse to 
abandon hope that the 86th Congress 
will devise and pass a bill for an intelli- 
gent farm program which will save the 
taxpayers who live in the cities a great 
deal of money, and will also enable us 
to keep the family size farms going, and 
will constitute substantial economy in 
terms of our national budget. 

When all this is said and done, Mr. 
President, we are still going to be $3 
billion or $4 billion or $5 billion short 
of the funds we need for adequate na- 
tional defense, appropriate aid to our 
allies, and essential domestic programs. 

So we come to the question of how 
we are to raise that money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield to me so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the under- 
standing that I may submit a unani- 
mous-consent request when the quorum 
call is concluded, and that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will not lose his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
* from Texas with that reserva- 


on, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a qourum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that in 3 or 4 minutes 
I hope to be able to propose a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, because I want 
to propose it immediately after a quorum 
call, or as shortly thereafter as I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
about to read the financial policy plank 
in the Democratic Party platform for 
1956. Tread: 

A fully expanding economy can yield 
enough tax revenues to meet the inescapable 
obligations of Government, balance the Fed- 
eral budget and lighten the tax burden. 
The immediate need is to correct the in- 
equities in the tax structure which reflect the 
Republican determination to favor the few at 
the expense of the many. We favor realistic 
tax adjustments, giving first consideration to 
small independent business and the small 
individual taxpayer. Lower income families 
need tax relief; only a Democratic victory 
will assure this. We favor an increase in the 
present personal tax exemption of $600 to 
a minimum of at least $800. 


Mr. President, I take that platform 
seriously. I ran for election on it. I won 
based on it, in part, by a vote of 50.4 per- 
cent of the Pennsylvania voters who cast 
their votes, in the face of an Eisenhower 
landslide of over 600,000 votes. 

Mr. President, the Democratic national 
platform of 1956 is, in my judgment, a 
commitment for all Democrats who ran 
on it. I certainly consider it as such. 

I wonder, Mr. President, in the light of 
the comments I have just made on the 
subject of our national defense and the 
domestic needs, how we can possibly meet 
any of those commitments. I think it 
can be done in part. I think the place 
we have to start is by closing tax loop- 
holes. 

I reiterate that the platform says: 

The immediate need is to correct the in- 
equities in the tax structure which reflect the 
Republican determination to favor the few 
at the expense of the many. 


The four amendments which are being 
cosponsored by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy], the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxMIrE], and by me, all have as a 
purpose the providing of revenue which, 
first, will enable us to balance the budg- 
et; second, will permit us to expend nec- 
essary sums for national defense and 
the domestic programs; third, will per- 
mit a payment on and a reduction in 
the national debt; and, fourth, will per- 
mit us to pass a comprehensive tax ad- 
justment bill which will carry into effect 
the pledge of our platform. 

Mr. President, even this program will 
not be effective unless we can get na- 
tional growth back on the road. I have 
spoken so often on that subject recently 
that I shall not bore my colleagues again, 
other than to say it is perfectly clear 
that in the 6 years of the Eisenhower 
administration national growth on a per 
capita basis, using constant dollars, has 
been only slightly in excess of 1 percent. 
We have to get that growth back on the 
road if we are to get anywhere in sta- 
bilizing the economy. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin have both completed their outlines 
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of their tax loophole closing amend- 
ments. I should now like to explain 
mine. It is my understanding that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas) will 
follow me in outlining his. Once that 
has been done I think we would all like to 
cooperate in a reasonable unanimous- 
consent agreement with the majority 
leader, but we feel it must be done before 
we make any such agreement. 

Mr. President, I have sent to the desk, 
and will, at an appropriate time, call up 
for consideration, a tax loophole closing 
amendment which deals with expense 
accounts or what is colloquially known 
in business circles as “a swindle sheet.“ 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
noted with pleasure an editorial pub- 
lished in this morning’s Philadelphia In- 
quirer entitled “Costly Tax Dodge,” 
which I am happy to see endorses the po- 
sition I have taken in this regard. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Costty Tax DODGE 

In urging the closing of expense account 
loopholes in Federal income tax laws, Penn- 
sylvania’s Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK has spot- 
lighted a widespread and costly abuse. 

In testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee, CLARK pointed out correctly that 
the loopholes benefit a privileged few in busi- 
ness who use tax-exempt expense accounts 
to pay for plush entertainment, lavish gifts, 
and even African safaris. 

It is well known that a certain type of 
businessman will brag of his ability to act the 
part of a big-time spender in night clubs and 
luxury restaurants, in trips to Europe, and 
other foreign climes and in other extrava- 
gances, while treating the total expense as 
a deductible item in his income tax reports. 
Senator CLARK has mentioned deductions al- 
lowed by present tax law on funds used for 
the exchange of expensive gifts between 
Hollywood film executives and for parties at 


the Kentucky Derby and the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras. 

An amendment he supports would make 
expense payments nondeductible if used at 
night clubs, theaters, and sports events; to 
maintain yachts and hunting lodges; or to 
pay for gifts, club dues or for travel to con- 
ventions outside the United States. 

Some of the expense account boys will 
doubtless denounce the amendment as an in- 
fringement of their standards of living and 
spending. They may even have to cut down 
om their night life and give up a yacht or 
WO. 


This is too bad. They have had their fling. 
It is about time the excesses of tax-deduc- 
tible expense payments are curbed by law, 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, while the 
wording of my two amendments is dif- 
ferent and while there are certain tech- 
nical problems involved as to exactly 
how the technical language is phrased, 
the sum and substance is to disallow 
income tax deduction for expenses paid 
or incurred for entertainment at night 
clubs, theaters, athletic events, horse 
races, or other places of public amuse- 
ment, or on boats, unless the conduct 
of the place of amusement or the main- 
tenance or operation of the boat happens 
to be the trade and business of the tax- 
payer, by providing that any such en- 
tertainment expenses which would have 
been deductible prior to the enactment 
of the amendment may be deducted in 
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an amount not to exceed a total of $1,000 
for any taxable years. 

The purpose of the language, Mr. 
President, is to give some leeway to the 
small businessman or to the individual 
in business for himself or in a partner- 
ship to spend up to $1,000 within the 
bounds of the existing law for entertain- 
ment. 

My amendment would also refuse an 
allowance for deduction for business 
gifts in any amount, It is my view, and 
the view of the cosponsors, that if one 
wants to make a gift to somebody 
neither near nor dear, the recipient of 
which the donor thinks would be apt to 
throw his business one’s way, then one 
ought to pay for that gift himself and 
not ask Uncle Same to pay anywhere 
from 52 cents on the dollar up—or down, 
in the case of the small businessman— 
as part of the income tax deduction 
which would be taken. Needless to say, 
the tax-deductible status of gifts to 
charities, worthy civic organizations and 
so on, would not be changed by this 
amendment. 

My amendment would also exclude 
deductions for dues or initiation fees in 
social organizations. This would mean 
one could not join the Burning Tree 
Country Club, perhaps play golf with 
the President, and take the cost of his 
dues and initiation fees off his income 
tax as a business expense. I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary to justify that pro- 
posal in any particular way. 

My amendment would also exclude as 
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traveling expenses to conventions out- 
side the United States, Canada, or Mex- 
ico. Senators may recall the famous 
junket which the American Bar Associa- 
tion took to London a few years ago. 
Most, if not all, the members charged 
the expense of that junket to Uncle Sam, 
as a business or professional expense. It 
does not seem to me that that should be 
permitted. 

We excluded Canada, so that our 
friends in New England could go up to 
Montreal of Quebec if they so desired; 
and if the expenses of such a trip were 
ordinary or necessary business expenses, 
they would still be able to deduct them. 
We excluded Mexico, so that our friends 
from California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and even Texas could go down to Aca- 
pulco, or Mexico City, or even Tiajuana, 
and charge up the expense as a business 
expense, on the theory that if it was 
logical to deduct expenses for a conven- 
tion involving travel from Maine to Los 
Angeles, the expense of a shorter trip, 
to our friendly neighbors to the north or 
south, would also be an appropriate de- 
duction. 

The effect of these amendments would 
be to hit at expense account spending, 
which has been estimated by a Revenue 
Service spokesman to total between $5 
billion and $10 billion a year. I have 
ample documentation for that state- 
ment, which I placed in the record dur- 
ing the hearings before the Finance 
Committee yesterday. The annual total 
of expense account claims has been in- 
creasing sharply in recent years, though 
we do not know to what extent. How- 
ever, I think it is entirely likely that an 
annual revenue loss of between $1 bil- 
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lion and $2 billion a year results from 
the present “swindle sheet” practices. 

The difficulty is that the phrase in the 
present law, ordinary and necessary” 
business expenses, has been the subject 
of so much tugging and hauling by tax- 
payers and tax lawyers on one side, and 
Internal Revenue Service representatives 
and the courts on the other, that it is 
impossible for the ordinary revenue 
agent to come to a reasonably intelligent 
and objective conclusion as to what is an 
ordinary and necessary expense, and 
what is a claim submitted by a chiseler 
to evade his just income tax. 

Let me cite a couple of examples, to 
show the extent to which this “swindle 
sheet“ business goes. 

I cite the case of Sanitary Farms 
Dairy, Inc., 25 Tax Court, 463, decided 
in 1955. A happily married couple, ex- 
perienced big game hunters, the husband 
being the owner of a domestic dairy 
which produces milk, cream, and butter, 
took a 6-month safari to Africa, via 
London, Rome, and Paris. They shot a 
number of rhinoceroses and various 
other African game. 

They took many reels of motion pic- 
tures. They spent $17,000. They 
brought the rhinoceros heads home and 
hung them on the wall. They showed 
the film to their friends, and perhaps to 
their customers, and the dairy, which 
reimbursed them, was allowed to deduct 
the entire $17,000 for income tax pur- 
poses as a business expense. Moreover, 
they got away with it. If this case is 
not in itself enough to show the need for 
a change in existing law, I do not know 
what is. 

I was asked a question before the Com- 
mittee on Finance by my good friend 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR]. I assume 
he was speaking in a lighter vein. He 
asked me whether this couple from the 
dairy had not, perhaps, been investigat- 
ing new sources of milk in Africa. I think 
it is fairly clear that the American peo- 
ple are not prepared as yet to shift from 
cows’ milk to the milk produced by wa- 
ter buffalo, or whatever other kind of 
animal can be found in Africa. I was 
able to answer the question categorically, 
to the effect that such expense was not 
an ordinary business expense. 

The couple to whom I have referred 
contended that the promotion value to 
the dairy of the heads they brought back, 
and the motion picture film they re- 
corded, represented such a necessary and 
ordinary business expense that it could 
be deducted for tax purposes by the 
dairy. Accordingly, Uncle Sam paid 52 
cents on every one of the $17,000. 

Let me cite another example. I refer 
to the case of Olivia de Haviland Good- 
rich, in 20 Tax Court 323, decided in 
1953. 

I happened to be one of those middle- 
aged—perhaps elderly—Senators who 
thought Olivia de Haviland was one of 
the most beautiful, charming, and at- 
tractive motion picture actresses he ever 
saw on the silver screen. I regret the 
fact that I never met the lady person- 
ally. I have no doubt that “age cannot 
wither or custom stale her infinite va- 
riety,” and that she is still among the 
most beautiful American women alive. 
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How did Olivia get before the Tax 
Court? She deducted, as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense, the cost 
of a gift of an oil painting to her agent. 
The oil painting cost Olivia $775. 

She deducted the cost of a silver tea 
set and coffeepot, a gift to her dialogue 
director. The silver tea set and coffee- 
pot cost $920. 

She deducted the cost of a gold neck- 
lace and gold clips, for which she paid 
$810, and which she gave to her dress 
designer. 

She not only deducted these sums, but 
she got away with it, as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense, in the opin- 
ion of the U.S. Tax Court. She certified 
that these gifts were made solely for 
business purposes, and not for personal 
reasons. The gifts she made were said 
to be commensurate with the service 
rendered. She did not contend that 
those people were not paid adequate sal- 
aries. Such are the customs in Holly- 
wood that, I suppose, she felt that she 
had to keep up with the Joneses. 

The end result is that Uncle Sam 
probably paid a great deal more than 52 
cents out of every such dollar, because 
I suspect that if Miss de Haviland's in- 
come is commensurate with her beauty 
and ability, she is probably in a good 
deal higher income tax bracket than 52 
percent. 

I wonder what would happen if a sur- 
geon tried to deduct, as a business ex- 
pense, the cost of gifts to nurses, in- 
terns, and residents who assisted him in 
the course of an operation. 

I wonder what would happen if the 
principal of a school or the president 
of a university tried to deduct, as an 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense, the cost of gifts to members of 
his faculty. I do not believe he would 
get very far. Doctors and teachers do 
not get into the “swindle sheet” racket 
to the extent others do. 

Other rulings with respect to deduct- 
ible business expenses involve the cost 
of food and liquor at night clubs; tickets 
for hit musical comedies in New York, 
and elsewhere; expenses incident to at- 
tending the Kentucky Derby; expenses 
involved in traveling to that wonderful 
spectacle at New Orleans, the Mardi 
Gras; football games; county club dues; 
initiation fees; and the cost of main- 
taining yachts. 

Let me say a word about yachts. I 
now cite the case of William T. Stover, 
27 Tax Court 435, decided in 1956. 

In that case, the expense of operating 
a plain, simple, ordinary yacht—not a 
very fancy yacht—was entitled to be 
charged as a necessary business expense, 
coming off the taxpayer’s income. Uncle 
Sam paid a large proportion of the cost. 
Why? It was a pleasure boat party on 
a lake near Hot Springs, Ark. The boat 
was used, in part, for entertainment in 
the petitioner’s business and, in part, for 
the pleasure of its stockholders. The 
business of the petitioner was that of 
selling surgical and hospital supplies 
and equipment. One-half of the cost of 
operating the yacht was allowed to be 
deducted. 

Mr. President, I could regale Senators 
with a large number of other examples 
of swindle sheet tax economics, but I am 
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not particularly desirous of detaining 
the Senate much longer. I did refer in 
my testimony before the Committee on 
Finance to an article published in the 
Yale Law Journal for July 1958, entitled 
“Expense Accounts for Executives,” 
written by two competent tax lawyers, V. 
Henry Rothschild and Rudolph Sobern- 
heim, which I think would be worth the 
while of all interested in this subject to 
read, and from which much of the ma- 
terial I am citing is drawn. 

An interesting summary of the article 
was published in the U.S. News & World 
Report of January 23, 1959. The article 
is entitled “Your Expense Account: 
What the Tax Laws Allow.” It is a very 
shrewd, incisive analysis of the present 
status of the tax laws, and was written 
for the benefit of business men. Its 
publication was in that well known 
magazine edited by the well known 
columnist, Mr. David Lawrence, and it 
quite clearly indicated what one might 
get away with and what he could not get 
away with under present law. I com- 
mend a reading of the article to all Sen- 
ators. Both articles are too long, in my 
judgment, to ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

It is said by almost every Member of 
the Senate that we must balance the 
budget. Itis said that we cannot afford 
another deficit. That is true. There 
is no stronger advocate in this body of 
a balanced budget than the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. But how can 
the budget be balanced with any equity, 
with any decency, with any justice, if 
we leave wide open the loopholes 
through which rich taxpayers can drive 
without any stopping, when the phrase 
“ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses” has been so tortured by the 
Internal Revenue Service and the courts 
that the kind of scandalous deductions 
which I have just been reciting in the 
Senate has been held to be legal? Such 
deductions may be legal, but in my 
judgment they are unethical. In my 
judgment they are debasing. They 
erode the moral structure of America. 
In my opinion, they ought to be stopped 
for moral reasons, if not for financial 
reasons. We have an opportunity to do 
that now. 

I should like to say for myself—I do 
not speak for any other Senators; I 
would not for 1 minute impose my 
judgment on theirs—that I do not see 
how I could sleep at night if I voted 
against these tax loophole closing 
amendments, and then came to the Sen- 
ate the next day and said I wanted to 
balance the budget and wanted to re- 
duce the national debt. A time comes 
when a man must live with his own 
conscience. All I can say is that my 
lips would indeed be closed—other Sen- 
ators will make up their own minds— 
to ever again have the effrontery to rise 
in the Senate and say I wanted to bal- 
ance the budget, if I were unwilling to 
vote to close the notorious, inexcusable 
loopholes through which millions of dol- 
lars are leaking away from the Treas- 
ury every month, indeed every day, in 
every year. 

I hope that when my amendment is 
called up, it will receive the favorable 
consideration of all Senators, that it 
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will be adopted, and will be sent to the 
other House of Congress. I am con- 
fident that the Members of the other 
body are as desirous as we are to have 
an equitable and just tax system, a sys- 
tem which will raise the revenue which 
the law intends shall be collected. If 
they are, I am certain they will look on 
these amendments with favor, and that 
they will be enacted. 

Moreover, I cannot see how the Presi- 
dent of the United States could pos- 
sibly object to these amendments. I do 
not take seriously the claim that we are 
putting a shotgun at the head of the 
President. The President ought to be 
very happy to have these amendments 
placed before him for signature, thus en- 
abling him to balance the budget, in 
which he is so desperately interested. 
There is nothing sacred about the figure 
of $77 billion. As I pointed out earlier, 
we will have to go well above that 
figure if we are to have a first-class na- 
tional defense and a first-class America 
to hand on to our children, 

But even if we were to stand with the 
$77 billion budget, how could we possibly 
justify allowing this disgraceful situa- 
tion to continue, particularly if we num- 
ber among ourselves many of my con- 
servative friends on the other side of the 
aisle and some on this side of the aisle? 
Do they not want to reduce the national 
debt? If they do, they had better vote 
for these amendments. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL, I commend the able 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania for a 
very excellent, thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of an issue which, as he has 
stated, is not entirely fiscal. This prob- 
lem is not only a financial one. Of 
course, more money can be brought in. 
Of course, the loopholes ought to be 
closed. But there is a moral and ethical 
problem involved. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania ought to be successful in 
having his amendment adopted, but 
whether he is or not, the amendment can 
serve as a sort of springboard for our 
friends on the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the other body. I understand 
that they propose to reexamine the fiscal 
structure of the Nation. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
is so right. All over America today the 
taxpayers understand that there are 
great loopholes in the tax structure, 
loopholes which give special privileges 
and special benefits to certain persons, 
The time has come to close them. This 
is a way to restore confidence and faith 
in our taxing system. The Government 
can recover hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in taxes which are not now going 
into the Treasury. 

I have not read carefully the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
but I will vote with him in principle be- 
cause I think he is right. After the bill 
leaves the Senate, it will go to the other 
body and then go to conference. We do 
not know whether the House will accept 
the amendment or not; but the House 
will be put on notice that we expect some 
revision in the tax laws. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Pensylvania. 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his very kind words, 
and I welcome his support. He and I 
have fought many battles together in 
the few short years we have been Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I know of no Mem- 
ber of this body whom I would rather 
have on my side than he. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Together with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I welcome the op- 
portunity to participate in an effort to 
put a bridle on what I think more and 
more of the people of the Nation realize 
has become a very confused section of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the section 
which has just been described by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania as the swin- 
dle sheet racket. 

Looking at the amendment which I 
understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes to offer, and remember- 
ing one of the cases he cited, namely, 
the Safari by the dairy entrepreneur, 
would this amendment inhibit that 
dairyman from experimenting with 
rhinoceroses? Ido not read it that way. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for raising this point. I 
think there is some doubt whether the 
amendment which he holds in his hand 
would do exactly that. But we have 
since had prepared another amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk and which 
would deny a deduction for travel to 
places outside the United States for ad- 
vertising purposes.” 

Mr. HART. Fine. 

Let me ask in regard to another spe- 
cific area in which I think the abuse 
perhaps is more general than in any 
which has been mentioned thus far on 
the floor. I refer to the man whose an- 
nual compensation the Senator and I 
would think would enable him to buy 
his lunch 7 days a week, but who prob- 
ably for the last 19 years has never 
known what it was to pay for his own 
lunch. I doubt that the amendment 
which I hold in my hand would even 
require him to do that, unless he took 
his lunch at a night club. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from 
Michigan is again very astute. By 
means of the amendment which I have 
sent to the desk—which my friend has 
not seen—we try to close that loophole, 
too, by denying a deduction for all en- 
tertainment, unless entertainment is the 
trade and business of the taxpayer, pro- 
vided that any entertainment expense 
which would have been deductible prior 
to the enactment of this act would still 
be permitted up to, but not in excess 
of, $1,000 in any taxable year. That 
proviso is for the purpose of protecting 
the small business man. 

Mr. HART. Do I correctly under- 
stand, from the statement the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made about his 
second amendment, that it will not 


-enumerate the functions for which 


such expenses will not be permitted to 
be deducted? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. An 
amendment to this area of the tax 
code is hard to draft, as my friend, the 
Senator from Michigan well knows. 
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But, fortunately, we had the advantage 
of having bright minds on the Finance 
Committee sharpshoot at us during the 
hearings on yesterday, and that process 
revealed some weaknesses in the earlier 
draft of the amendment. I think the 
present draft of the amendment is about 
as much perfected as can be obtained. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I hope the amendment 
will result in the coming of the day when 
everyone will buy his own lunch. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 


yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
yield to my friend, the Senator from 
Ohio. But I previously agreed to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]; and at this 
time I yield to him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who this afternoon has been construc- 
tive in his approach to the problem of 
taxation and a balanced budget. I was 
glad to hear his talk in this regard. 

In reading the Senator’s second 
amendment, I judge that the provi- 
sions in regard to clubs and so forth 
would be pooled in one amendment, 
would they not? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; after much 
thought, we decided that instead of 
being so specific, it would be wiser to 
be general, and then to include an escape 
clause to protect small businesses. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at this 
time I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. First, Mr. 
President, let me extend my warm and 
hearty congratulations to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
for the magnificent address he has made 
on this general subject and for his very 
effective reasoning, which, if it should 
not prevail here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate within the next few days, will cer- 
tainly prove very effective when this 
entire subject is being considered by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the Senator from Ohio, who 
himself, was a most valuable member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives before he 
was promoted—at least, that is my 
judgment—to membership in this body; 
and let me say that in making that 
statement I intend no affront to the 
other body. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. At this time I 
should like to make some observa- 
tions 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have prepared an amendment to House 
bill 7523. I wish to send the amendment 
to the desk, to have it lie on the desk, 
so that I may call it up later, during 
the further consideration of the bill. 
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At this time I should like to submit 
a brief explanation of the amendment. 

My amendment provides for an in- 
crease in the Federal motor fuels tax 
from 3 cents a gallon to 4½ cents a 
gallon, and that the increase shall re- 
main in effect until July 1, 1961. 

I send the amendment to the desk, and 
ask to have it lie on the desk. I shall 
call it up at a later time during the 
consideration of the tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and will lie 
on the table. It may be called up at such 
time as the Senator desires. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I should like to say that, faced with so 
many pressing needs for the defense of 
our Nation and for its continued eco- 
nomic growth, the taxpayers of the 
United States are required to foot the 
bill for one of the largest peacetime 
ee not the largest—in our his- 

ry. 

Mr. President, let me be recorded as 
one who believes in, and who votes for 
the appropriation of large sums of 
money for the defense of our Nation 
against the threat from the Soviet 
Union. I think that is essential. We 
know that the dictators of Communist 
Russia and of Red China respect and 
fear strength; and we know that when 
we provide for the defense of our Na- 
tion with the most advanced ballistic 
missiles, with nuclear submarines, and 
with an effective and modern armed 
force, we are legislating for the peace of 
the world. 

But in this war economy, we, the 
elected representatives of the people, are 
charged with the tremendous task of 
seeking to operate within the budget 
which has been laid down by the Execu- 
tive. As if our overlapping local, State, 
and Federal tax systems have not already 
been sufficiently complex and burden- 
some, we are constantly being forced to 


search for new sources of revenue. 


Before we impose new taxes on the 
American people, Mr. President, every 
effort must be made to utilize to the full- 
est, the present revenue-producing 
laws—in other words, to plug the loop- 
holes in our present tax structure. 

The taxpayers who, at present, are 
struggling under our loophole-riddled 
tax laws are entitled to a “break.” 

What the administration needs, in 
order to balance the budget, is not addi- 
tional taxes at this time, but a fair and 
just interpretation and enforcement of 
our present tax laws. 

Too little recognition is given to the 
quite substantial revenues which could be 
derived from closing a series of tax- 
escape mechanisms and preferential 
treatment provisions in our present tax 
structure. These loopholes deprive the 
Federal Government of revenue to which 
it is entitled, and give unfair advantage 
to particular segments of our economy. 

Mr. President, I shall be the first to 
admit that we shall not obtain 100 per- 
cent unanimity in regard to what consti- 
tutes a tax loophole. What one person 
might call a tax loophole might be con- 
sidered by another to be a legitimate tax 
device designed to achieve a particular 
national objective or to provide fair 
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eine for taxpayers in special situa- 
ons. 

However, Mr. President, I believe we 
shall find among ourselves a wide area 
of agreement as to most of the tax loop- 
holes; and I intend to mention some of 
them. 

Obviously it is not possible in a short 
time to do more than refer to the most 
glaring of them—the ones which, if 
plugged, would do the most to bring in 
more Federal revenue; in other words, 
the ones that would bring in the most 
feathers with the least squawking. 

The best way to start is by better en- 
forcement of the laws which already are 
on the statute books. 

In addition, we should deal with the 
flagrant failure of many of our tax- 
payers—sometimes innocently, some- 
times willfully—to declare all of their 
income. It has been estimated that 30 
percent of self-employed income is not 
reported, and also 61 percent of interest 
on money in savings accounts, 13 percent 
on dividends, and 5 percent on salaries. 
Only recently the Congress authorized 
the expenditure of additional funds to 
increase the enforcement staff of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes, if it is 
understood that in doing so, I shall not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Ohio may yield to me, in 
order that I may submit a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement and may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, without 
his losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(At this point Mr. Youna yielded to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
to submit a unanimous consent request, 
which appears in the Record following 
the address of Senator Younc.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I am sorry to say that although this was 
a step in the right direction, not enough 
money was authorized for the job that 
needs to be done. It is estimated that 
for every thousand dollars spent in ad- 
ditional salaries, $20,000 in additional 
taxes would be brought to our good 
uncle. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. The guests in the gallery 
will please remain silent. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
there is a direct ratio between the 
amount of delinquent taxes discovered 
and then recovered, and the number of 
enforcement personnel. Yet, the present 
administration in its early years reduced 
the enforcement section of the internal 
revenue service by 3,076 employees. 
That was a serious mistake. 

It is estimated that more than $1 bil- 
lion per year in additional taxes could 
be recovered by spending a modest 
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amount for more investigators. A close 
auditing of business and professional re- 
turns might even yield as much as $2.7 
billion a year in additional taxable in- 
come and $1.4 billion a year in increased 
revenue. 

Requiring the withholding and the re- 
porting of income taxes on dividends 
and interest at the source, just as we do 
with salaries, might yield as much as an 
additional $600 million to $800 million 
annually. Why cannot corporations and 
banks withhold taxes from their in- 
vestors and depositors just as they do 
with their employees? 

Deductions for expenses—the so- 
called expenses, or, in other words, 
“swindle sheets,” referred to by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania— 
should be carefully scrutinized and more 
strictly interpreted. Deductions for 
members of the family on ostensible 
business trips, transportation to con- 
ventions held in convenient locations 
abroad, company cars, airplanes and 
yachts, vacation lodges in Florida and 
California, and lavish expense accounts 
at plush night clubs and theaters are just 
a few of the permissible tax dodges to- 
day. 

One expert believes that expense ac- 
count spending might be conservatively 
estimated at $5 billion annually resulting 
in a loss to the Treasury of considerably 
over $1 billion each year. 

Before we ask our ordinary American 
taxpayer to pay higher taxes on his gas- 
oline or higher postage rates, why not 
in all fairness to the ordinary taxpayers, 
see to it that flagrant evasions be ended? 

Since 1926 oil and gas producers have 
been permitted to deduct 2714 percent 
annually, as a depletion allowance, re- 
gardless of the actual amount of deple- 
tion involved. In 1950 President Tru- 
man said: 

I know of no loophole in the tax laws so 
inequitable as the excessive depletion exemp- 


tions now enjoyed by oil and mining in- 
terests. 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] and 
I were both members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the other body 
some 10 years ago. In cooperation with 
Jere Cooper, a Representative from Ten- 
nessee now deceased, a fine Representa- 
tive of the people, who later became 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
and perhaps a couple of other Members, 
we were pioneers in an effort at that time 
in the Committee on Ways and Means 
to reduce the oil and gas depletion al- 
lowance from 27½ to 15 percent. At 
that time we failed in our efforts, but 
now, approximately 10 years later, the 
time is ripe. We again make that ef- 
fort. If we should fail this time, it is 
my hope that later on the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will give this matter inten- 
sive study. 

If this depletion allowance were re- 
duced from 2712 percent to 15 percent, 
$500 million would be added to our an- 
nual Federal revenue, and in my opinion 
no one would be harmed. 

Before I leave that subject, let me say 
that at all times, whenever the oppor- 
tunity is afforded to me, I will vote to 
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reduce the depletion allowance, which is 
now 2742 percent, which I think is an 
unconscionable favoritism to the gas and 
oil producing corporations of the coun- 
try. 

Furthermore, tax windfalls to corpo- 
rations, such as loss carryover and tax 
exemptions given to businessmen who 
make a profession of “milking” losing 
businesses, would bring in additional 
millions. The average hardworking 
citizen should not be burdened with ad- 
ditional taxes while big-time financial 
operators are permitted to make millions 
because of loopholes in our tax laws. 

The 1954 tax code contains a special 
tax credit and exclusion for dividend 
income. As a result, a wage earner net- 
ting $5,000 must pay $60 more income tax 
than a person living entirely on divi- 
dends of the same amount. If this pro- 
vision were repealed, we would stand to 
gain some $400 million, and, at the same 
time, bring about a more equitable treat- 
ment between two classes of taxpayers. 

Mr. President, there are just a few of 
the more flagrant weak spots in our in- 
come tax laws. Many others could be 
mentioned, such as the favorable treat- 
ment of income earned abroad and the 
capital gains formula. 

To eliminate all of these loopholes is 
hardly feasible by action on the floor of 
the Senate in a few days time. The im- 
portant thing is to recognize them and to 
start taking action to close them. It is 
important for us to encourage the Ways 
and Means Committee of the other body 
in its efforts to reform the entire tax 
structure, and to make it more equitable 
for all our people by actually levying the 
taxes of the Nation in accordance with 
ability to pay. 

Mr. President, as we are preparing to 
legislate on taxes which will affect every 
American, let us realize that there is no 
other way of helping to achieve a bal- 
anced budget, no other way of fighting 
inflation, that is as fair and can be taken 
as promptly and effectively as sorely 
needed tax reforms. 

Mr. President, as has been said here 
today and I repeat again, taxes should 
be levied according to ability to pay. 
That is essential and fundamental. I 
am sorry to say that in my own State 
of Ohio at the present time it seems 
necessary to the executive to urge the 
general assembly to increase the sales 
tax on necessaries. It now begins at 40 
cents. Formerly, as my distinguished 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] well 
knows, it began at 10 cents. Under his 
administration as Governor of that 
State, the sales tax was made far less 
oppressive. I dislike to see it increased. 
Of course, a sales tax is regressive, and 
it violates the principle that taxes 
should be levied according to ability to 
pay. A sales tax on necessaries burdens 
most those who have least. The man 
or woman in moderate or poor circum- 
stances must spend practically all of his 
earnings to live. They are the ones who 
are oppressed by sales taxes. 

Let me say in closing that if we desire 
to plug the tax loopholes, we can achieve 
this objective by voting in favor of the 
amendments discussed and presented to- 
day, which will be voted upon later today. 
It will be our effort and the effort of 
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fine Senators such as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr, Doveras], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
who just preceded me, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], and others who 
have spoken, to obtain more sorely 
needed revenue for our Government, 
without unfairly treating any corpora- 
tion or any individual in America, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the further consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 7523, the Tax Extension Act of 1959, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited to 1½ hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader; provided, that 
in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be 
controlled by the minority leader or some 
Senator designated by him; provided 
further, that no amendment that is not 
germane to the provisions of the said bill 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, that on the question 
of the final passage of the said bill de- 
bate shall be limited to 3 hours—I will 
say, Mr. President, I have agreed to yield 
1 hour and 15 minutes of that time to 
one Senator—to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders; provided, that the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the pas- 
sage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration 
of any amendment, motion, or appeal. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
in a moment. 

I should like to suggest that if the 
unanimous-consent agreement as pro- 
posed is entered into we would expect a 
vote in approximately an hour and a 
half or an hour and 40 minutes on the 
McCarthy amendment. Has the Mc- 
Carthy amendment been made the pend- 
ing question? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator from Minnesota call up his 
amendment now? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send my amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
stated, or simply printed in the RECORD 
without reading? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be printed in the Recorp, without 
being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(Mr. McCARTHY’S amendment, or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, is as 
follows:) 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 6. REPEAL or CREDIT AGAINST INCOME 
Tax FoR DIVIDENDS RECEIVED BY INDIVIDUALS.— 
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“(a) REPEAL OF SECTION 34: Effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1959, section 34 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credit for 
dividends received by individuals) is re- 
pealed. 

“(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

“(1) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by striking 
out 

“ ‘SEC. 34, DIVIDENDS RECEIVED By INDIVIDU- 
ALS,’ 

“(2) Section 35(b)(1) of such code is 
amended by striking out ‘the sum of the 
credits allowable under sections 33 and 34’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the credit al- 
lowable under section 33.’ 

“(3) Section 37(a) of such code is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘section 34 (relating to 
credit for dividends received by individuals) ,’. 

“(4) Section 584(c)(2) of such code is 
amended by striking out ‘section 34 or'. 

“(5) Section 642(a) of such code is amend- 
ed by striking out the first sentence, and by 
striking out ‘section 34 and’ in the second 
sentence, 

“(6) Section 702(a)(5) of such code is 
amended by striking out ‘a credit under sec- 
tion 34,'. 

“(7) Section 854(a) of such code is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘section 34(a) (relating 
to credit for dividends received by indi- 
viduals) ,”. 

“(8) Section 854(b) of such code is amend- 

ed by striking out ‘the credit under section 
34(a),’ in paragraph (1) and by striking out 
the credit under section 34,’ in paragraph 
(2). 
“(9) Section 1875(b) of such code is 
amended by striking out ‘section 34, section 
37, or section 116’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘section 37 or 116’. 

“(10) Section 6014(a) of such code is 
amended by striking out 34 or’. 

(e) EFFECTIVE pate.—The amendments 
made by subsection (b) shall apply only 
with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform all Sen- 
ators that the hour and a half may not 
necessarily be used. For instance, 45 
minutes of the time is under the con- 
trol of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy]. I have no way of 
knowing how long the Senator will talk, 
how many Senators he will yield time to, 
or how much time will be requested on 
his amendment. I do not know how 
much time will be requested in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. All Senators 
should be on notice that we will be hav- 
ing a series of votes during the evening. 
We will attempt to complete action on 
the bill tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have excluded from 
the germaneness requirement of the 
unanimous-consent agreement the Gore 
amendment, the Douglas amendment, 
the Clark amendment, the McCarthy 
amendment, the Proxmire amendment, 
and the two Long amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In case 
those amendments happen not to be 
germane, I should like to specify that 
they are to be excluded from the ger- 
maneness requirement, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and the 
unanimous-consent agreement is en- 
tered, and is now in effect. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
been asked by the leadership to request 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] be not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, 


INCREASE OF THE DEBT CEILING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, House bill 7749, to increase the 
amount of obligations, issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, which may be 
outstanding at any one time—it is the 
so-called debt ceiling bill—has been re- 
ported unanimously by the Finance 
Committee. The Treasury believes it 
very important that we take action on 
this measure at the earliest possible time. 

The report on the bill has been filed; 
and I have conferred with the chairman 
of the committee and with the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 
They know of no objection to this pro- 
posed legislation, which was reported 
unanimously by the committee. Al- 
though no one really wants to raise the 
debt limit, no way is known by which 
it can be avoided. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Iregret—particularly in 
view of the happenings of the last sev- 
eral days—to have to tell my friend, the 
Senator from Texas, that I think there 
are six, seven, or eight Senators who 
have joined me in sponsoring, in con- 
nection with the debt limit measure, an 
amendment which we would wish to call 
up for consideration. I do not think we 
would wish to debate the amendment at 
great length. But I believe there was 
submitted to that measure—and I ask 
that I be corrected if I am in error—an 
amendment which relates to such assets 
of the United States as REA bonds and 
similar assets. This seems to some of us 
to be quite important in our search for 
a capital budget. I do not want to ap- 
pear difficult or impossible, but we are 
going to have some time to discuss the 
amendment—not too much time, I may 
say. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was total- 
ly unaware of the amendment. Nobody 
indicated to me there would be an 
amendment. May I ask how much time 
the Senator would like? 

Mr. CLARK. So far as I am con- 
cerned, not much, but the principal co- 
sponsor is the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. MorsE], and Iam 
in no position to speak for him. He is 
not unreasonable, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon is out of town. 
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Mr. CLARK. I know. For that rea- 
~ I thought we would wait until Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have been 
informed it is important that the bill be 
passed today. 

Mr. CLARK. I hate to be difficult 
about it. I see the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] present. I thought he 
said there was no objection to an in- 
crease in the debt limit at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The reservation I 
made was to the increase in the interest 
rate. I have always been disposed to be- 
lieve we should not put restrictions on 
the debt limit, although I want very 
solemnly to state that I hope when the 
debt limit is exceeded the funds will be 
used to meet current bills which the Na- 
tion owes, and not to make interest-free 
deposits in banks. This is an extremely 
important point. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask my 
friend from Virginia why it is so urgent 
that the bill be passed this week. I 
know the senior Senator from Oregon, 
who I do not think knew this bill was to 
come up, will be upset. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I stated in 
the Recorp day after day that it would 
be considered at the earliest opportu- 
nity. We gave adequate notice we are 
going to try to pass all bills that have 
expiration dates by the 30th of June. 
We are being told constantly that we 
need to expedite legislation, that we need 
to go ahead with our work. 

Mr. CLARK. Could my friend from 
Virginia tell us what the great urgency 
is? Why not wait until Monday? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
majority leader has the information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has not discussed 
this matter with me, but I understand 
he has substantial financing to be an- 
nounced later today. He thinks it is very 
important and very much in the national 
interest, if there is no opposition to the 
bill, and if we can pass it, that it be 
passed. He is withholding his announce- 
ment, awaiting action. 

Mr. CLARK. In view of what the 
Senator from Texas has said, and with 
a good deal of regret, and with some 
feeling—not directed against the Sena- 
tor from Texas at all—that we are being 
pressured into taking precipitate action 
on a very important measure without 
adequate opportunity for debate, I shall 
not insist on holding the matter up. I 
will do the best I can, since the senior 
Senator from Oregon is not here, to pre- 
sent our point of view in half an hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair may lay before the Senate H.R. 
7749, as reported by the committee, and 
that we may have not to exceed 1 hour 
on the bill, 30 minutes to be controlled 
by the author of the amendment, the 
other 30 minutes to be controlled by the 
majority leader, and that we proceed to 
vote following action on the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the ma- 
jority leader inform us or will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia inform 
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us whether or not there is any difference 
in the bill as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee and the bill as it 
came from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There is not. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is an increase 
from $283 billion to $285 billion. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The perma- 
nent debt limitation would be raised to 
$285 billion. 

Mr. CARROLL. But there is a differ- 
ence between the temporary and the 
permanent debt ceiling, is there not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The present 
debt ceiling is $288 billion, $5 billion 
temporary, and $283 billion permanent. 
The Treasury recommended a perma- 
nent limitation of $288 billion, 
and an additional $7 billion, tempo- 
rary, for a total of $295 billion. The 
House provided increases of $10 billion 
temporary and $2 billion permanent, 
making a total of $295 billion for fiscal 
year 1960, with the $10 billion tempo- 
rary increase expiring June 30, 1960. 
This is the same bill that the House 
Ways and Means Committee reported 
and the House passed and sent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me restate my 
question. On the permanent side, the 
national debt ceiling is $283 billion. The 
proposal is to increase it to $285 billion. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARROLL. And the temporary 
ceiling is increased 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. From $5 bil- 
lion to $10 billion. That makes a total 
increase of $7 billion over the present 
$288 billion limitation. 

Mr. CARROLL. On a temporary 
basis? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is my understanding 
correct that the Senator from Texas 
wants to set aside the pending business 
in order to take up and pass this debt 
ceiling bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall not object, and 
again I wish to make it very clear that 
I am not blaming the Senator from Tex- 
as, but, in view of the pressure which is 
being put on us from all sides, and my 
keen desire to protect my colleagues who 
want to get a vote on the McCarthy 
amendment this afternoon and want to 
leave later, I am going to stifle my strong 
desire to offer my amendment and say, 
let us pass the bill in 10 minutes, and 
I will make my argument later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I so modify my request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am going to vote 
for the proposal. Iregret I was not able 
to be present at the Finance Committee 
meeting this morning so that I could 
question the Treasury officials. I was 
hit on the head with a bungstarter last 
night when my attempt to introduce 
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some economy in the White House was 
defeated by a vote of 75 to 5, and I have 
been trying to recover my equilibrium 
ever since. But there is one thing which 
needs to be watched very carefully, and 
that is this: Suppose the Treasury bor- 
rows $5 billion of short-term notes, and 
pays for them at the rate of 344 percent. 
Suppose it gets the money, redeposits 
the money in the banks interest-free, 
and the banks then turn around and 
buy short-term Government notes in the 
open market for which they get 3½ per- 
cent, so that the net result is that the 
banks get 6% percent. I do not know 
whether that is the intent of the Treas- 
ury. I say that if it is the intent of the 
Treasury or the practice of the Treas- 
ury, that fact should be made known 
to the country. I hope it is not. 

The Senator from Illinois is serving 
notice that he is going to watch very 
assiduously whether there is an increase 
in the interest-free deposits of the Gov- 
ernment in the banks of the country. 
This has been an abuse which has gone 
on for too long. It was probably justified 
in wartime because of unpaid services 
which the banks performed for the Na- 
tion; but deposits in excess of current 
needs should pay interest to the Govern- 
ment. 

I have again and again queried the 
Treasury on these funds, and again and 
again have not received any satisfactory 
answer. I hope this is not to be used 
as a measure to enrich the banks. 

I am ready to vote for the measure 
as a means of enabling the Government 
to pay its bills. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Illinois was not at the meeting this 
morning, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury stated that he regarded $3.5 billion 
as the amount necessary for what is 
known as a constant balance. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Virginia have joined in their efforts not 
so often, but occasionally. Some years 
ago the Senator will recall we exposed the 
fact that entirely too much money was 
being left in the banks when we were 
borrowing and paying interest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator from 
Virginia, whose eye is sharper than that 
of the Senator from Illinois, keep his eye 
on the matter? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. 
shall. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think he has more 
influence with the Treasury than I have. 
And will he watch sharply if the Treasury 
increases its interest-free deposits? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. The 
figure of $3.5 billion is what the Secre- 
tary regards as a necessary constant 
balance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be interesting 
to see if this figure is raised subsequently 
upon the borrowing of more money. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I will ask the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to 
the sag Committee a monthly state- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
from Virginia tell me when the Treasury 
made the specific request for an increase 
in the debt ceiling? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It was made 
recently to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I do not have the exact date 
before me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Hearings were held 
last week, were they not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think it was 
last week, the bill came to the Finance 
Committee only a few days ago. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I presume the 
committee acted as soon as it received 
the request. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It came to the 
Finance Committee within the week. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We can be quite 
sure that the Treasury Department knew 
of this need long ago. So far as we 
know, it did not submit its request until 
a week ago. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Such proposed 
legislation goes to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7749) to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, which may be out- 
standing at any one time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as I know, Senators have 
already used all the time they desire. I 
have had no request for time. I believe, 
if we are ready, we can vote. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. President, the bill raises the 
permanent statutory limit on the Federal 
debt from $283 billion to $285 billion, and 
for fiscal year 1960, it allows an addi- 
tional $10 billion temporary increase. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
debt limit will be $295 billion during 
fiscal year 1960; the $10 billion tem- 
porary increase will expire June 30, 1960; 
and the limit thereafter will be $285 
billion. 

The administration requested that the 
permanent limit be raised from $283 bil- 
lion to $288 billion, and that an addi- 
tional increase of $7 billion be allowed 
temporarily for fiscal year 1960. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, ap- 
proved the bill providing that the perma- 
nent ceiling be raised to $285 billion and 
allowing an additional $10 billion in 
temporary increase for fiscal year 1960. 
The House passed the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Finance, said an increase in the debt 
limit was essential to proper manage- 
ment of the Federal debi under existing 
and foreseeable conditions. He testified 
further that the provisions of the bill 
as passed by the House were workable 
in terms of Treasury requirements, and 
acceptable to the administration. 

The Committee on Finance has ap- 
proved and reported the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives, without 
amendment. 
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HISTORY OF FEDERAL DEBT LIMITATION 


Limitation on public debt is standard 
and traditional in the United States at all 
levels of Government. It is advocated by 
the administration, with sufficient lee- 
way for flexibility. It is not new with 
Congress. Prior to 1917, specific acts 
of Congress were required to authorize 
each loan. Since 1917, the maximum 
limitation on Federal debt has been fixed 
by statute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time, on condition that the minority 
leader do likewise. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me first? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
because there will not be a yea and nay 
vote, I do not want the Recorp to indi- 
cate I would vote for the bill if a yea and 
nay vote were taken. I have voted 
against increasing the debt ceiling every 
time I have had the opportunity, on the 
ground that I think we should practice 
more economy in Government before we 
raise our national debt ceiling. There- 
fore, if there were to be a yea-and-nay 
vote, I would vote against the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has been yielded back. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 7749) was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy]. How much time does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield himself? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment before 
the Senate provides for the repeal of 
section 34 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. This is the section of the code 
which permits the 4-percent credit 
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against taxes on the basis of dividends 
received. My amendment repeals the 
4-percent credit against taxes on divi- 
dends received from domestic corpora- 
tions. My amendment does not in any 
way affect the $50 deduction which was 
granted in the act of 1954 and is included 
in section 116 of the code. 

Let me make it clear to the Senate 
that the $50 deduction will be con- 
tinued, and that on a joint return $100 
of dividend income of husband and wife 
would continue to be deductible. 

My amendment relates only to the 
4-percent tax credit which was included 
in the act of 1954. If my amendment 
is adopted, the Federal revenues will be 
increased by $335 million in the year be- 
ginning January 1960. The amount of 
revenue involved in the $50 deduction 
comes approximately to only $65 mil- 
lion. I point out again that my amend- 
ment does not in any way affect the $65 
million tax deduction which is granted 
on the basis of the first $50 of dividend 
income which any individual taxpayer 
will receive and have to report. 

I feel certain that Senators are famil- 
iar with the background of these pro- 
visions in the Internal Revenue Code. 
In the early years of income tax legisla- 
tion, a situation arose under which a 
person who received income from sal- 
aries and wages paid a smaller tax than 
a person who received the same amount 
of income from dividends. In those 
days people talked about earned income 
and unearned income. Earned income 
was given preferential treatment. 

This difference was eliminated by the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1943, when the 
law was changed so as to establish equi- 
ties. Those who received income from 
dividends paid a tax which was the same 
as that which was paid by those who 
received their income from wages and 
salaries. 

The 1943 act, let me repeat, estab- 
lished equities. The tax was the same 
on dividend income as on income from 
wages and salaries. 

In 1954, the revised code gave prefer- 
ential treatment to those whose income 
was derived from dividends. The act of 
1954 provided a $50 deduction for divi- 
dend income in addition to all the other 
regular deductions which were given to 
all taxpayers, and provided for a straight 
deduction from income and a credit 
against tax of up to 4 percent of the 
individual taxable income, and 4 percent 
on dividends and up to 4 percent of the 
individual’s total taxable income. 

The original bill proposed by the 
Treasury would have granted even 
greater deductions and a larger tax 
credit—$100 a person by way of deduc- 
tion, and a tax credit of 10 percent on 
dividends. 

The second provision is not a deduc- 
tion from the tax itself but is rather a 
credit against the tax. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. DolIcorrectly under- 
stand the Senator from Minnesota to 
mean that the Treasury in 1954 advo- 
cated a program for a deduction of $100 
plus a 10-percent tax credit rather than 
a 4-percent tax credit? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. What was the phi- 
losophy behind that? I can understand 
a deduction of $100 or $50. But what 
was the philosophy with respect to either 
the 10-percent or the 4-percent tax 
credit? How was that justified? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Two arguments 
were made. The first was on what was 
called double taxation, which I shall dis- 
cuss in some detail; the second argument 
was that it was necessary to stimulate 
investment in corporate securities. In- 
vestment in the stock market needed to 
be stimulated and encouraged in 1954. 

Mr. CARROLL. So it was the concept 
of the Treasury in 1954 that it was 
really necessary to stimulate investment 
in the stock market. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The statement was 
made that people were not investing in 
stocks, but rather were investing their 
savings in bonds. The Treasury wanted 
to reverse this trend and to change that 
disposition of savings. 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope the Senator 
from Minnesota will continue along this 
line and will compare stock market and 
bond market conditions today with those 
of 1954. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope that in the 
course of my remarks I shall make that 
point clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota touched very concisely on the 
essential point which I think needs to be 
emphasized. Is it not true that this de- 
duction or credit of 4 percent of divi- 
dends is not applied to income, but is a 
direct dollar-for-dollar deduction from 
taxes which would otherwise be paid? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Let me trace the manner in which 
this credit is arrived at. After the tax 
liabilities of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined, a person having an income from 
dividends is permitted to subtract from 
that amount an amount equal to 4 per- 
cent of his dividends, with a top limit 
of 4 percent of his taxable income. 

A person who receives income from 
salaries or wages, or, for that matter, in- 
terest or rent, is not permitted or given 
such a privilege. 

Let us consider the case of a joint re- 
turn of a taxpayer who is married and 
has 2 children and an income of $10,000 
a year. If all of his $10,000 income is 
derived from salaries and wages, he 
would take the 10 percent standard de- 
duction, which would leave $9,000 sub- 
ject to taxation. Deducting his per- 
sonal exemptions, which would come to 
$2,400, he would be left with a taxable 
income of $6,600. The tax on that 
amount would be $1,372. 

Let us now consider the case of the 
joint return of a taxpayer who is mar- 
ried, who has 2 children, and all of whose 
income of $10,000 is derived from divi- 
dends. After his dividend exclusion of 
$100 has been deducted, the amount is 
reduced to $9,900. Deducting the 10 per- 
cent standard deduction, which is $990, 
the remaining figure is $8,910. Subtract- 
ing from that his personal exemption of 
$2,400, he is left with a taxable income of 
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$6,510, in contrast with the taxable in- 
come of $6,600 in the case of the person 
who had $10,000 in wages and salaries. 

Now we come to the next credit. In 
addition to the other credits and deduc- 
tions which he has been permitted to 
take, he takes a 4-percent credit of his 
dividend income up to 4 percent of his 
taxable income. This amounts to 
$260.40. He subtracts this amount and is 
left with a tax liability of $1,091.80, in 
contrast with the tax liability of the 
man who earned his $10,000 in wages 
and salaries, of $1,372, or a difference of 
$280.20 between the two taxpayers. 

I point out to the Senate that as the 
amount of income, including dividend in- 
come, rises, the advantage increases. I 
have a table based upon the 1956 tax 
year in which the dividend credit pro- 
vision was in effect. It shows who really 
benefited as a result of Congress having 
placed this provision in the tax code. 

Of those who had incomes under 
$3,000, more than 12 million taxable re- 
turns were filed. Of the 12 million, only 
2 percent claimed any dividend credit. 
The tax saved by the credit came to $16 
on a $3,000 income. 

If we move into the bracket of those 
whose incomes were $10,000 to $15,000, 
we find approximately 2 million returns 
were filed. Of those, 23.9 percent 
claimed dividend credit. The tax saved 
was $108 in that category. 

If we move into the $100,000 bracket, 
14,000 returns were filed. Ninety per- 
cent of those taxpayers filed a claim 
for dividend credit. The amount of tax 
saved was $1,480. 

In the $200,000 to $500,000 class, 93.9 
percent of the taxpayers claimed credit, 
and the saving came to something over 
$4,000, on the average. 

In the bracket from $500,000 to $1 
million, the saving came to $9,902. 

As one moves up in the income brack- 
ets, the graduated escape from relief 
from taxation increases. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator go 
back to his first category, please? How 
many million returns were filed in the 
$3,000 income bracket? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Two million one 
hundred and sixty-one thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator men- 
tioned something about 2 percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Two percent of 
those who filed in that bracket claimed 
any kind of dividend credit, and the 
average tax saving was $16. 

Mr. CARROLL. For each of those 2 
percent who claimed dividend credit, the 
amount of saving was $16? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Les. 

Mr, CARROLL. That was what con- 


fused me. Let us to go the category of 
$100,000. What was the percentage 
there? 


Mr. McCARTHY. Of those who filed 
returns in that bracket, 90 percent 
claimed credit. 

Mr. CARROLL. As to each, what was 
the saving in dollars and cents? 

Mr. McCARTHY.. It was $1,480. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us go to the next 
category. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. In the bracket 
from $200,000 to $500,000, 93 percent 
claimed credit. Four thousand persons 
filed that kind of return. The average 
saving was $4,135. 

Mr. CARROLL. Each? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Each. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
at the time when this measure was pro- 
posed and finally was adopted. The 
then Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, was the sponsor of the 
amendment. In his testimony before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
he represented this tax as being an aid 
to persons of low incomes, because, so 
he said, those with low incomes were 
the primary owners of American indus- 
try. 

In the light of experience, how wrong 
does the Senator think Mr. Humphrey 
has been proven to be? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the evi- 
dence is strongly on the side of con- 
demning the policy and program of 
Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the evi- 
dence indicate that Mr. Humphrey has 
been about 99.44 percent wrong? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has indicated the cor- 
rect percentage. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator 
from Minnesota will save himself a few 
minutes in which to speak just before 
the vote is taken. 

Mr. President, let me ask how much 
time remains available to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
two minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in view 
of that, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota whether his amend- 
ment, which is pending, is substantially 
identical to an amendment which was 
called up in the Senate and was voted 
on in 1954. I refer to an amendment 
pe 1 ai inclusion of section 34 of the 
code. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The amendment I 
am now submitting to the Senate was 
submitted to the Finance Committee; 
and in the committee the vote was 8 to 
8—a tie. So the amendment failed by 
only one vote of having been reported as 
a committee amendment from the 
Finance Committee. 

Let me also state that in 1954, when 
this provision was first written into the 
code, the House adopted the Treasury’s 
recommendation of $100 and 10 percent, 
But the Senate took the action to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has re- 
ferred. On July 1, 1954, the then Sen- 
ator Johnson of Colorado offered an 
amendment to reject entirely the pro- 
posal to grant this dividend credit. That 
was the same as the proposal I am mak- 
ing now, except that his amendment was 
directed to the $100 and the 10 percent, 
and his amendment called for eliminat- 
ing all of it. Im conference a part of it 
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was retained. My amendment calls for 
eliminating the part which was retained. 
But his amendment, as he submitted it, 
went to the entire $100. Mine goes to 
the remaining $50. 

When the vote was taken, 71 Senators 
showed by their votes that they believed 
the dividend credit should not be given; 
and at that time—in July 1954—only 7 
Members of the Senate voted in favor of 
giving this credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
will pardon me if I say that it was at my 
insistent request that a yea-and-nay 
vote, a record vote, was taken on the 
question of agreeing to that amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I give the Senator 
from Illinois full credit for that. I hope 
the Senators present today who were 
Members of the Senate in 1954 will look 
at the votes they cast then, as recorded at 
that time at the insistence of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. That was in 1954. 

In fact, to make it easy for Senators to 
study that vote, I should like to point 
out that that yea-and-nay vote has been 
reproduced, and has been distributed to 
every office in the Senate Office Building, 
and also has been laid on every desk in 
this Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 15 
minutes the Senator from Minnesota 
yielded to himself have elapsed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I also wish to call the 
attention of my genial friends across 
the aisle—and I see there the distin- 
guished chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and my 
good friend, the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH]—to the fact 
that of the 43 Members of the Senate 
who then were in the Senate and still 
are in the Senate, the division among 
them was 27 Democrats and 16 Repub- 
licans. They are the Senators who voted 
in favor of an effort very similar to the 
one the Senator from Minnesota is mak- 
ing today. That vote was taken in 1954. 

I hope my good Republican friends 
will call to the attention of their col- 
leagues who have not desired to come to 
the Chamber to hear this debate, just 
what their votes were in 1954. On that 
occasion, my charming and delightful 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Bush], with his usual consistency, 
was among the Senators who voted 
against that amendment in 1954. So 
when the Senator from Connecticut votes 
against it today, he will be taking a con- 
sistent position. But perhaps not all of 
his colleagues will be able to be in that 
happy position. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly such 
Senators will wish to consider the votes 
they cast in connection with that 
amendment in July 1954. They will 
wish to consider their votes on that 
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occasion, either in order to decide that 
their vote on this occasion should not be 
consistent with that one; or else to pre- 
pare their defenses, in case they de- 
cide that the vote they will cast at this 
time will be consistent with that vote, 
and in case such consistency of voting 
is challenged. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Minnesota has pointed out that a credit 
is given to the holders of stocks, on the 
basis of their income from the stocks, 
whereas one whose income comes from 
his salary does not receive such a credit. 
Is not preferential treatment also given, 
under existing law, to those who derive 
their income from stockholdings, over 
those who derive their income from the 
purchase of Government savings bonds? 

Mr. McCARTHY. A preference is 
given to those who receive income from 
dividends, over those who receive in- 
come from interest on the bonds of the 
Federal Government. However, that is 
not necessarily true in the case of the 
bonds issued by all the States and mu- 
nicipalities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, one 
who buys Federal Government savings 
bonds pays the full income tax on the 
interest which those bonds produce, does 
he not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But a person who in- 
vests his money in stocks is given, to be- 
gin with, a 8100 deduction on his earn- 
ings from the stocks; and then, in addi- 
tion, he is allowed to apply 4 percent 
of his net taxable income as a credit on 
his tax obligation, is he not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. He is permitted to 
take, as a credit against his tax, after he 
has figured it, 4 percent of the dividends 
he received, with a top limit to the 
effect that the amount shall not exceed 
4 percent of all of his taxable income. 
The Senator from Ohio is correct. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Am I not also cor- 
rect in understanding that under the 
present tax-law situation, there is an in- 
centive or an inducement for one who 
has money to invest to purchase stocks, 
rather than Federal Government bonds? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is an 
entirely proper conclusion, 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that in the course of the debate in 1954, 
when the argument for the inclusion of 
this provision was made, it was argued 
that the tax laws had been devised so 
as to punish, in effect, what was referred 
to as success, or to punish risk capital. 
Some Members said they would change 
that, so as to encourage investments, 
not in tax-exempt bonds, but, rather, 
in stocks. That was the argument which 
was made then. 

At the time—in 1954—I disagreed, as 
did many other Members, when it was 
claimed that it was necessary to do that. 
I disagreed because at that time—as I 
note from the report which was filed 
then—dividend income was at an all- 
time high. As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio knows what has hap- 
pened since then: Today, dividend in- 
come is again at an all-time high, and 
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much higher than it was in 1954, when 
that action was taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time the Senator from Min- 
nesota has yielded to himself has 
elapsed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota very 
much for yielding to me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
also point out that on the basis of the 
composite index for stock prices, in 1954 
the index was 229.8; and as of June 5, 
1959, the index was 419.8. So even 
though there might have been some rea- 
son to encourage investments in stocks 
in 1954—although I question whether 
there was—certainly these figures indi- 
cate that such investments have been 
overstimulated and overencouraged. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is especially 
true when we recognize that there has 
been a flight of investors from the pur- 
chase of the bonds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Instead of purchasing Gov- 
ernment bonds, stocks are purchased. Is 
that not a correct conclusion? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, I think that 
is a logical conclusion; and it is sup- 
ported by the evidence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not also true 
that the Treasury Department is com- 
plaining because of the fact that many 
investors have decided that it is more 
profitable to purchase stocks than to 
purchase Government bonds? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Ohio is again correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And today that trend 
is increasing, rather than decreasing, is 
it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. Not only the 
Treasury but others who are concerned 
about the financial system of the country 
and the stock market situation are also 
concerned about this development. I 
believe the Senate has an obligation to 
consider this situation and this problem, 
and to do something about it here, to- 
day, when we have a chance to take 
action in regard to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
a statement? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to inform my 
colleagues that I decided to invest a 
modest sum of money. My judgment 
was not to purchase Government bonds, 
because I could earn more by purchas- 
ing stocks. But my conscience said to 
me that, as a patriotic citizen of the 
United States, it would be wrong for me 
to flee from the duty that each one of us 
has to support the country in this dismal 
hour of fiscal combat. So I determined 
to look aside from the profit which 
would come to me from the purchase of 
stocks and that, on July 1, I would in- 
vest my money in the bonds of my 
Government. 
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But while I do that, it is my opinion 
that if inducement is going to be given 
for the purchase of any type of securi- 
ties, we on the floor of the Senate should 
take steps to see that sufficient induce- 
ment is given to the citizenry to buy the 
bonds on which the country is so vitally 
dependent at this hour. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Ohio has made an excellent statement. 
I might say this applies particularly to 
the series E and savings bonds, in that 
citizens buy them for patriotic reasons. 
Congress should exercise its responsibil- 
ity in seeing that holders of those bonds 
get at least a fair return on their invest- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator's time is limited, but will he 
yield for another question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Eisenhower administration, having given 
this tax favor to the owners of stocks, 
helped send up the prices of stocks. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
is quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And it helped stimu- 
late the movement of capital investment 
into the purchase of stocks. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But now they say that 
is one reason why they must increase the 
interest rate on bonds. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is the argu- 
ment they make. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, hav- 
ing gotten us into the fix through im- 
proper benefits to owners of stocks, they 
now want to use that fact as a leverage 
to increase the interest rate on bonds. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the inclusion of 
this provision in the tax code had the 
effect they said they wanted it to have, 
and all the evidence shows it did, then 
they clearly should take the responsi- 
bility for the situation in which the Gov- 
ernment finds itself today. 

In any case, in the arguments on this 
recommended provision in the 1954 de- 
bates; there were two principal, points 
made in support of it. One was that it 
would reduce double taxation. 

I may point out to the Senate that at 
the very time this provision was under 
consideration for inclusion in the tax 
code, the proposal to extend the corpo- 
rate profits tax was before the Congress. 
If Congress had been concerned about 
double taxation, the simple thing to have 
done would have been to reduce the cor- 
porate profit taxes from 52 percent to 
50% percent or 50 percent. Some 
economists say that 50 percent tax on 
corporate profits is the breaking point. 
But instead of proposing the obvious 
and simple reduction of corporate 
profits tax from 52 percent to 50 percent, 
or 50% percent or 51 percent, they said, 
“No; we do not want double taxation. 
So we will go around this side and we 
will grant a dividend credit against per- 
sonal income tax.” 

I am sure Senators realize that the 
corporate tax is generally a regressive 
tax. It can be passed back to the con- 
sumer and to the purchaser of the prod- 
uct. But this particular tax provision 
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is one which is not regressive, but which 
gives special favor to those in the higher 
income tax brackets. I have no ques- 
tion this was in the mind of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when he proposed 
it. Officials in the administration were 
not concerned about double taxation. 
If they had been, the simple way to have 
accomplished the purpose would have 
been to decrease the corporate profits 
tax. But they were interested, instead, 
in narrowing again the base of the in- 
come tax and taking off the graduation 
which had been built up over the years 
as a result of serious consideration. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I vield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Minnesota and other 
Senators to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 100, part 7, page 9461. The then 
Senator from Colorado, Mr. Johnson, 
who offered the amendment, said: 

Mr. President, during the past year— 


He was referring to 1954— 
Congress has given tax relief in the amount 
of $6 billion. In a very few days, as I under- 
stand, we shall face a request from the 
Treasury to increase the debt limit. 


I think of the similarity of the circum- 
stances today. Awhile ago the Senate 
voted to increase the debt limit from 
$283 billion to $285 billion, permanently, 
and temporarily to $295 billion. 

We now have before us a bill to extend 

excise taxes and corporate taxes. Here 
is a significant thing. I see present the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], who is chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. This 
action was taken in 1954. Tax relief was 
granted in 1954. After that happened, 
the fact that tax relief had been given 
to dividend recipients was debated 
throughout the country and became a 
political issue. 
- I think the record will speak for itself 
that since 1954 there has not been a Re- 
publican Congress in control of the legis- 
lative arm of the Government. 

I think I am right when I state that in 
the campaign of 1954, for the first time 
in 100 years, the people of this Nation 
turned away from a Republican Presi- 
dent and put into office a Democratic 
Congress. We know what the record was 
in 1956. The Democrats held their ma- 
jority. In 1958 the Democrats obtained 
a@ greater majority than ever. 

In my opinion, there is involved in this 
issue a basic philosophy. I think the able 
junior Senator from Minnesota stated 
it at the outset. He stated what our 
policy was in 1943 and how it changed. 
The really great change in this matter 
came in 1954. 

I commend the able Senator from 
Minnesota for outlining this issue so 
clearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. How much time 
does the Senator from Minnesota have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I yield myself an 
additional 10 minutes and I now yield to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to take exception to the statements 
made by the Senator from Colorado. I 
believe there is so much merit to the 
proposal made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that if we approach 
this problem on its merits, we shall prob- 
ably succeed in having it adopted. I do 
not care who is responsible for what 
occurred. There are many Republicans 
in the country who, if this problem were 
submitted to them on its merits, would 
subscribe to the reformation proposed 
by the Senator from Minnesota. I think 
we ought not drive strength away from 
the cause by taking our eyes away from 
the merits of the question and centering 
them on the political differences between 
the parties represented in this Chamber. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Ohio—— 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
should like to respond to the Senator 
from Ohio, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will yield. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for that purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is not a politi- 
cal difference. It is a philosophical dif- 
ference. I know the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio has a tendency to string 
along with the Republicans, but this issue 
is more than a political issue; it is a 
basic philosophical difference. 

Referring to the vote of 71 to 13, I 
point out that many Republicans voted 
for this proposal in 1954. What we are 
trying to do is see that this issue trans- 
cends political, partisan considerations. 
That is what I have been trying to say. 
I have been commending the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I want the Re- 
publican Party to be strong. I shall not 
vote with it as often as my friend from 
Ohio does, but I think there is a basic 
difference in the political parties, and it 
is a philosophical difference. That is 
the point I want to make. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
will yield no further at this point. 

I do not want this to be a political 
issue. I do not see how it can be, since 
a majority of the Republicans have in- 
dicated they are in favor of it. If I may 
pick out just a few, I would note that 
the minority leader voted against in- 
cluding this provision in the bill in 1954. 
I am going to quote from something one 
of the distinguished leaders of the Re- 
publican Party said, namely, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WiLL1AMs]. This 
is what he had to say: 

I shall support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado Mr. Johnson]. 
I wish to make it clear that my support of 
the amendment is based solely upon the 
fact that I do not believe we have sufficient 


revenue at this time to warrant our re- 
ducing taxes. 


At that time the country was faced 
with a deficit in the Federal budget of 
$3 billion. The Senator from Delaware 
said he would support the amendment 
because he did not think we could stand 
to lose that much revenue. 

I point out the Federal debt in 1954 
was approximately $270 billion. Here 
on this floor, just a few minutes ago, we 
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increased the limit on the national debt 
to $288 billion. 

The Senator from Delaware voted for 
the Johnson amendment in 1954 in the 
face of a $3 billion deficit. Today we 
are asking him simply to vote the same 
way, in the face of a national debt which 
is almost $20 billion higher, and in the 
face of a Federal deficit of $13 billion. 

It would seem to me any Senator who 
voted for the Johnson amendment in 
1954 because of the deficit of $3 billion 
in the Federal budget and because of the 
size of the national debt should have no 
trouble voting for my amendment today, 
in the face of a Federal deficit of $13 
billion and a national debt which is $20 
billion higher than it was in 1954. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me allude to one 
additional factor: The condition of the 
stock market today and the condition 
of the Government bond market. They 
were overriding factors, as explained by 
my predecessor, a very able Republican, 
the late Senator Millikin, a fine man 
and a fine legislator. But he had a dif- 
ferent political concept. In my opinion, 
time has proven him to be wrong. These 
are the reasons why I raise the question 
of philosophy. I think the argument is 
in favor of the point of view of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Senator Millikin 
favored this amendment. 

I am left with one last argument, that 
of double taxation. 

We pointed out that this is really not 
double taxation. I should like to note 
again in particular, at the time the 
double taxation argument was made 
Congress was acting to extend the ex- 
cise taxes. If there is any tax which 
involves double taxation it is the excise 
tax or the sales tax, because the indi- 
vidual who spends his money on the serv- 
ice or on the product on which an excise 
tax or a sales tax is applied has already 
paid income tax on his income. 

It was a clear case of double taxation 
which did not seem to bother anybody. 

In the second place, instead of work- 
ing on the corporate profits, the work 
was done on individual income. Let me 
quote the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gonk] who participated 
in the debate on this specific point of 
double taxation. He said: 

The junior Senator from Tennessee has 
never taken too seriously the argument re- 
garding double taxation. The burdens of 
a corporate entity go with the privilege of 
incorporation. If a business acquires the 
privilege of incorporation, it must thereby 


incur the responsibility and the obligations 
of a corporate entity. 


The Senator continued: 


The pending bill would not only discrimi- 
nate in favor of the man who receives his 
income from corporate dividends as against 
the man who earns his income from the 
sweat of his brow, but would favor him over 
the man who earns his income from the in- 
vestment in any other property except cor- 
porate property. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, this is 
the vital issue involved in the debate 
and in the controversy. 


Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 6 minutes from the time on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
6 minutes. 


TOBACCO SUPPORT PRICES AND 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
President has vetoed S. 1901, legislation 
motivated by the desire of the tobacco 
industry to stabilize tobacco support 
prices at 1958 levels for the 1959 and 
immediate subsequent crop years. 

While I supported passage of the bill 
through the Congress and have since 
maintained close contact in its behalf 
with the White House, I fully appreciate 
the views of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in recommending disapproval of 
S. 1901. 

The administration is in full accord 
with the almost unanimous agreement 
of the various segments of the tobacco 
industry that action must be taken to 
stabilize tobacco prices at a level which 
will reverse the unsatisfactory downward 
trend in foreign sales. 

The primary disagreement with the 
bill is in method only, particularly with 
reference to old parity. 

A few years ago, the farming commu- 
nity made a successful fight for the 
modernization of parity. I can well un- 
derstand the reluctance of a part of 
the farm community to accept a breach 
of the new parity formula. S. 1901 did 
breach that formula. To attain the same 
purpose and not breach the new parity 
formula, I am introducing, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to stabilize and 
protect the level of tobacco support 
prices. 

In view of the fact that certain south- 
ern Flue-cured markets open their sales 
season in late July, I respectfully request 
and urge the bill’s prompt attention and 
consideration by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

The bill proposes to do two things: 
First, freeze tobacco support prices at 
their 1958 rates for the 1959 and 1960 
crop years, and second, prevent a reduc- 
tion in acreage allotments for the 1960 
crop. I fully realize that this is a stop- 
gap measure and that it does not in any 
way get to the heart of the growers’ 
problems. It will give the farmer, at 
best, temporary respite from a price 
trend in which he sees destruction of his 
tobacco markets, particularly those 
shrinking overseas markets. It will pro- 
vide 2 years of stability during which 
time the entire industry can study the 
program and propose changes of long- 
term benefit to all growers. 

The need for a halt in constantly ris- 
ing price supports for tobacco was thor- 
oughly debated in both the House and 
the Senate, and I will not at this time 
review the complete background. How- 
ever, I shall explain briefly why some- 
thing must be done—and done quickly. 
Under the parity formula, tobacco sup- 
port prices can do nothing but continue 
to rise for several years to come. High- 
er prices have, on one hand, discouraged 
the foreign buyers in the American 
marketplace and, at the same time, en- 
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couraged other tobacco-producing coun- 
tries to expand their output. The result 
has been America’s selling less and less 
tobacco to foreign customers. 

Of tremendous concern is the possi- 
bility that the farmer will have to fur- 
ther reduce his acreage. The declining 
trend in foreign sales, if continued, can 
only result in the farmers eventually 
taking another cut in their acreage al- 
lotments. The average allotment for to- 
bacco farmers in my State is about 
eight-tenths of an acre. The farmers 
cannot take another acreage cut. The 
decline in our export market must be 
stopped and reversed so that the farmers 
can look forward to an urgently needed 
increase in allotments, rather than a 
cut. 

The farmers should be given assur- 
ances that they can look forward to an 
increase in their allotments. The bill I 
am introducing would prevent any fur- 
ther acreage reduction for 1960, but 
would not forestall any increase which 
might be possible under the quotas 
formula. 

Again, let me stress the need for 
prompt action. The Bright Belt Ware- 
house Association meets next week, I 
understand, to set the opening dates of 
the Flue-cured markets in southern 
Georgia and northern Florida. These 
markets usually open the latter part of 
July, which this year may be either July 
21 or July 23. The Department of Agri- 
culture will conduct its meeting to estab- 
lish the 1959-60 loan rates for Flue-cured 
grades on July 7 in Richmond, Va. So 
Senators can see time is rapidly running 
out. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred; and I ask that the bill lie on 
the desk through Monday next in case 
any Senators, especially those of my col- 
leagues who come from the tobacco-pro- 
ducing States, care to add their names 
as cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The bill (S. 2278) to amend section 
101(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
and the act of July 28, 1945, to stabilize 
and protect the level of support for to- 
bacco, introduced by Mr. Morton, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


TAX.RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader to yield me 10 min- 
utes on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, we 
have listened to the author and pro- 
poser of the amendment make some 
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interesting claims and give some inter- 
esting explanations as to the reasons for 
this particular amendment. One of the 
explanations is that we have reached the 
time when too many people are invest- 
ing in stocks, and because so many peo- 
ple are investing in stocks we must force 
more of them into investing in bonds, and 
the only way to do that is to remove this 
very slight relief which was given to 
stockholders 5 years ago. 

Mr, President, I have my own impres- 
sions as to why people are investing in 
stocks and why the number of stock- 
holders has doubled in about 5 years. 
Stocks have been represented to the 
American people by nearly every econ- 
omist who calls himself an authority as 
being the perfect inflation hedge. The 
fact that so many people are putting 
their money into stocks rather than 
into bonds demonstrates their belief that 
they expect inflation in the years to 
come. 

Most people do not realize that those 
who go to a broker and buy stock in an 
existing corporation are in fact buying 
a secondhand article. They are not in- 
vesting money in new enterprises, but 
they are simply replacing the money 
which somebody else has already invested 
and is withdrawing. 

There are some 400,000 corporations 
in the United States, and more are being 
formed every year. These corporations 
need fundamental capital, equity capital, 
capital which will stay with them when 
the going gets rough. They need people 
who have enough faith in the American 
enterprise system to put their money in 
stocks. 

I know there are those in this body 
who feel that to invest in equity capital 
is somehow foolish. The thing to do is 
to loan the money to the corporation in 
the form of bonds, it is felt by some. 
The corporation, under that philosophy, 
should not be worried about equity capi- 
tal, for when it needs money it should go 
to the bank and borrow it. 

Equity capital is the basic, funda- 
mental source of capital which is com- 
mitted to a business.. Bond capital and 
loan capital can be withdrawn. That 
kind of capital is not the basis on which 
one can build a permanent business. 

The argument is made that the fact 
that people are not buying Government 
bonds as readily as they did indicates we 
should put the incentive somewhere else. 
I am sure my colleagues realize that in- 
come from bonds is balanced by the 
privilege a corporation has to deduct the 
interest on the bond as a business ex- 
pense, so this is a kind of pass through. 
The Government itself gets very little, if 
any, net revenue from income under the 
bond system. However, income from 
stocks is, according to my philosophy, 
taxed twice. 

The change which was made in 1954 
was a very halting step to try to meet 
this problem. I know my friend from 
Minnesota says there is no such thing as 
double taxation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. It seems to me the 
Senator illustrated the fact that he did 
not understand the situation, at least as 
I do—— 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I would be glad to 
yield briefly. Iam on limited time, also. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I simply want to 
point out that the Senator from Min- 
nesota did not say there was no such 
thing as double taxation. The Senator 
from Minnesota said that double taxa- 
tion was quite common. If we are go- 
ing to be concerned about double taxa- 
tion with regard to some phases of the 
matter, we should be concerned about all 
of them. We could have reduced the 
excess profits taxes. We could have re- 
duced the excise taxes. I would say the 
double taxation in this case is not glaring 
or obvious as it is in many other cases. 

Mr, BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah will be happy to accept the correc- 
tion by his colleague, and then go on to 
say that in his experience, as a man who 
has been in business and who has op- 
erated a business belonging to a corpora- 
tion, it does not make sense to assume 
one could avoid double taxation by re- 
ducing the corporate rate, which is only 
one form of taxation. If we had re- 
duced the corporate rate slightly but 
still had required the stockholder to pay 
taxes on his income from dividends, it 
seems to me that essentially double 
taxation would still have existed. 

I know there is a philosophy, which 
we have heard explained in the last half 
an hour, which states that the corpora- 
tion is one entity and the individual is 
another entity and each must pay his 
own taxes. The fact that the corpora- 
tion could not exist without the equity 
capital supplied by the individual is of 
no concern, it is felt. 

I have been in a situation—and I am 
sure many other businessmen have been 
in the same situation—where I was 
faced with the practical problem, “Shall 
we operate the business as a partnership 
and pay one tax, or shall we operate as a 
corporation and pay 52 percent tax on 
all the profits and then have to pay 
taxes on all the money we get out of the 
business at the personal income tax 
rates?” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I will yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would the Senator 
be willing to apply the argument to the 
case of the undistributed profits of a 
corporation, to say that since the corpo- 
ration is this kind of a person we will 
tax the undistributed profits? 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the undistributed profits have 
already been taxed. They had to be 
taxed before they could go into surplus. 
So I do not see any reason why we 
should agree to tax them twice. 

The Senator from Utah feels that in 
our growing economy, in which we de- 
sire to encourage investment of the sav- 
ings of the people in new businesses, 
which must depend for permanence on 
equity capital, we should give serious 
consideration to maintaining at least 
this much encouragement to the stock- 
holder who commits his savings to the 
equity capital of a corporation, and au- 
tomatically subjects them to the full cor- 
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porate tax rate, before he can hope to 
get anything out of the operation. 

The Senator from Utah is one of the 
“Brave 13” who in 1954 took the same 
position on this issue as he now takes. 
The Senator from Utah feels that this 
is a step in the direction of incentive, 
encouragement, and taxing equity to- 
ward the people of the United States 
who have enough faith in our system to 
commit their savings entirely to the 
capital needs of a corporation. 

I hope the Senate will reject the pro- 
posed amendment, and preserve the 
comparatively small protection given to 
the more than 12 million stockholders. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield me 15 
minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks just 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and to 
make a few additional observations in 
opposition to the amendment. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to 
have placed in the Recorp that section 
of the report of the Committee on 
Finance on the Internal Revenue Code 
bill of 1954, consisting of the portion be- 
ginning near the bottom of page 5 and 
continuing through the middle of page 
7, dealing with “Credits Against Tax: 
Dividends Received by Individuals.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IV. CREDITS AGaInst Tax 


A. DIVIDENDS RECEIVED BY INDIVIDUALS (SECS, 
34 AND 116) 


(1) House changes accepted by commit- 
tee: Under present law the earnings of a 
corporation are taxed twice, once as corpo- 
rate income and again as individual income 
when paid out as dividends to shareholders. 
This is due to the fact that dividends, unlike 
Wages or interest, do not constitute a de- 
duction to the corporation. 

This results in a higher tax burden on 
distributed corporate earnings than on other 
forms of income. In addition, it has con- 
tributed to the impairment of investment 
incentives. Capital which otherwise would 
be invested in stocks is driven into channels 
which involve less risk in order to escape the 
penalty of double taxation. This restricts 
the ability of companies to raise equity capi- 
tal and has forced them to rely too heavily 
on borrowed money. The penalty on equity 
financing has been especially harmful to 
small business which cannot easily borrow 
funds and must rely on equity capital for 
growth and survival. 

The House and your committee have re- 
duced double taxation by adopting two re- 
lated provisions: One (sec. 116) affords com- 
plete relief from the double tax on,small 
amounts of dividend income. Under both 
versions of the bill an individual may ex- 
clude from his gross income up to $50 of 
dividend income received from a domestic 
corporation during a taxable year ending 
after July 31, 1954, and before August 1, 
1955. In subsequent taxable years he may 
exclude up to $100 of his dividend income. 
These exclusions are granted for each tax- 
payer, which means that a husband and wife 
filing a joint return will have two exclusions 
where each is a dividend recipient. 

In addition, the other provision (sec. 34) 
under both versions of the bill provides re- 
lief by making available a dividend-received 
credit for part of the corporate tax paid on 
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the dividends in excess of the amount ex- 
cluded. This is a credit against tax, equal 
to 5 percent of dividend income above the 
exclusion received after July 31, 1954, and 
before August 1, 1955, and 10 percent of 
dividend income above the exclusion received 
after July 31, 1955. 

The amount of the credit is limited to 2 
percent of taxable income in 1954, 7 percent 
in 1955 and 10 percent in subsequent years. 
This limitation retricts the credit to the 
amount of dividend income which actually 
enters into the tax base. The use of 2 per- 
cent and 7 percent for 1954 and 1955 removes 
the necessity of prorating income in the 
2 years. 

The August 1 date for the credit was 
selected in order to minimize the likelihood 
that corporations will change the dates of 
dividend payments in the year in which the 
credit is introduced or increased. 

The relief offered by the dividend-received 
credit is limited to situations in which dou- 
ble taxation actually occurs. Accordingly, 
the dividend-received credit is not allowed 
with respect to dividends paid by foreign 
corporations or tax-exempt domestic cor- 
porations. Moreover, it does not apply to 
dividends of exempt farm cooperatives or to 
distributions which have been allowed as a 
deduction (in effect treated as interest) to 
a mutual savings bank, cooperative bank, or 
building and loan association. In addition, 
the dividend-received credit is not available 
to nonresident alien individuals not subject 
to the regular individual income tax. (For 
differences in the treatment of dividends of 
insurance companies under the House and 
your committee's bill, see (2) below.) 

The proposed dividend exclusion and credit 
confers partial relief for double taxation in 
the most administratively feasible manner. 
Moreover, the method of adjustment adopted 
affords greater relief for the low-income in- 
vestor than for those at higher income levels. 
The percentage reduction of tax under the 
combined dividend exclusion and credit is 
greatest in the lowest bracket and declines 
progressively as the income level rises, For 
example, in the case of a married couple 
filing a joint return, the 10-percent credit 
alone will reduce existing tax liabilities on 
dividend income in the $4,000 first bracket 
(subject to a 20-percent rate) by 50 per- 
cent; on divi@end income in the $12,000- 
$16,000 bracket (subject to a 30-percent 
rate) by 33 percent; and on dividend income 
in the $32,000-$36,000 bracket (subject to a 
50-percent rate) by 20 percent. At very 
high income levels, the percentage reduction 
in tax on dividend income will be about 11 
percent. 

The combination of a dividend exclusion 
and a credit for dividends received was 
was adopted in preference to various other 
methods to relieve the existing double tax- 
ation of dividend income. A credit to cor- 
porations for dividends paid would be un- 
satisfactory because it would in effect make 
the remaining corporation income tax an 
undistributed profits tax, or a tax on re- 
tained earnings, the principal source of 
equity capital. Also, a dividend-paid credit 
for corporations would completely relieve 
from tax dividends received by tax-exempt 
organizations. 

The method of relief from double taxation 
selected is a modification of the dividends- 
received credit adopted in Canada in 1949. 
However, the present Canadian credit is 20 
percent instead of 10 percent. Moreover, 
limiting the credit to the amount of taxable 
income, when it is less than the amount of 
dividends, is a restriction not imposed under 
the Canadian system. On the other hand, 
the dividend exclusion provided is more lib- 
eral than the Canadian method for persons 
receiying small amounts of dividend income, 

In effect, the 5-percent or 10-percent 
credit exempts dividend income from 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent of the tax rate applicable 
to an individual’s income. In this country, 
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prior to the middle 1930's, dividends were 
exempted from the normal individual in- 
come tax, which was generally the first 
bracket rate. This gave recognition to the 
fact that the income from which they were 
paid had already been taxed at the corporate 
level. It was not considered appropriate, 
however, to give a credit equal to the entire 
20-percent first bracket rate. 

Another suggestion has been to give the 
dividend recipient a deduction in computing 
taxable income for some specified percent- 
age of dividends received instead of the 
credit against tax. However, this proposal 
was rejected because it gives higher pro- 
portionate tax relief to stockholders in the 
upper income brackets. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I point out 
one or two interesting sections. 

First, the proposed dividend exclusion 
and credit gives partial relief from dou- 
ble taxation in the most administratively 
feasible manner. 

Moreover, the method of adjustment 
adopted affords greater relief for the 
low-income investor than for those at 
higher income levels. 

The percentage reduction of tax under 
the combined dividend exclusion and 
credit is greatest in the lowest bracket, 
and declines progressively as the income 
level rises. 

For example, in the case of a married 
couple filing a joint return, the 10 per- 
cent credit alone will reduce existing 
tax liabilities on dividend income in the 
$4,000 first bracket, subject to a 20 per- 
cent rate, by 50 per cent. With respect 
to dividend income in the $12,000 to 
$16,000 bracket, subject to a 30 percent 
rate, the tax liability would be reduced 
by 20 percent. 

At very high income levels the per- 
centage reduction in the tax on dividend 
income will be about 11 percent. 

Who are the stockholders to whom 
reference is made, who are receiving 
what the Senator from Utah calls in- 
centive tax treatment? That is exactly 
what it is. With all respect to my very 
warm friend, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch], I could not agree 
with his analogy between Government 
bonds and equity investment. The two 
things are entirely different. The point 
is that American industry needs capital. 
It can obtain plenty of credit. What it 
needs is capital. It needs incentive for 
people to invest their money in American 
industry, so that more industries can be 
created and more jobs provided. That 
is one of the important things. 

Therefore, this is a job-creating, in- 
centive form of taxation, and that is one 
of the real justifications for it. 

In the case of Government bonds, one 
is buying an obligation which is abso- 
lutely undoubted, so far as security is 
concerned. The Government cannot 
fail to pay its obligation in dollars. 
However, the reason why Government 
bonds are not as popular as they should 
be does not lie in the matter of tax 
consideration, but it is because of the 
way Congress has handled the fiscal af- 
fairs of the United States. The people 
of the country have begun to lose faith 
in it. That is the trouble with Govern- 
ment bonds. That is the reason we are 
having to increase the debt limit, and 
the reason we shall probably face the 
possibility of taking the lid off the in- 
terest rate, so as to make Government 
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bonds comparably attractive with other 
high-grade investments of a credit na- 
ture. It is the duty of the Government 
to make its obligations attractive, and 
it should do so by sound fiscal measures. 
The Congress of the United States has 
the greatest responsibility in that 
respect. 

Were it not for the high existing tax 
rates, both corporate and individual, 
this type of tax incentive would not be 
necessary at all. I would certainly look 
forward to the time —and I am sure 
almost every other Senator would—when 
we could reduce both corporate and in- 
dividual tax rates, so as to get out of 
the confiscatory brackets and eliminate 
the need for such tax incentive methods 
as that provided in 1954. 

I wish to turn my attention to the 
question of American stockholders, and 
discuss the question of who those people 
are. This is not a rich man’s tax bill, 
although the rich may benefit from it 
to a certain extent. 

There are 12,494,000 Americans today 
who own shares in public corporations. 
That is nearly double the number in 
1952, and 45 percent over what the figure 
was in 1956. My recollection is that 
when the bill was passed in 1954 there 
were about 7% million stockholders. 
Now there are approximately 1242 mil- 
lion stockholders. One of every eight 
adults is now a shareowner. 

Sixty-eight percent of the shareowners 
own the stock which is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The average 
shareowner has a median household in- 
come of $7,000. The comparable figure 
for a new shareholder is $6,900. Almost 
half the shareowners are in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 income tax bracket. The me- 
dian age of new shareowners since 1956 
has been 35 years, compared with 49 for 
all shareowners. So the young people 
are putting their money into stocks. 
Possibly it is the result of incentive tax- 
ation, but I think it is a good sign for the 
United States. 

Women outnumber the men by a 
somewhat larger margin than they did 
in 1956. Four million housewives were 
shareowners, representing the largest 
single group of stockholders. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not possible that 
many of the women are widows who 
must depend upon income from the 
stocks which their husbands accumu- 
lated? 

Mr. BUSH. That is undoubtedly true. 
Trustees buy stock for the estates of 
people who are deceased, and undoubt- 
edly hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of widows are involved. 

Adult shareowners are almost equally 
divided between those who attended col- 
lege and those who did not. One out of 
five shareowners first acquired stock 
through an employee stock purchase 
plan. 

The holders of shares in investment 
companies—the so-called investment 
trust companies—number 1,235,000, 
which is four times the total in 1956. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BUSH. I yield. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Does not the Sen- 
ator understand that my amendment 
applies only to the tax credit, and not 
to the $50 deduction? 

Mr. BUSH. It applies only to the tax 
credit. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Only to the credit. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand that. 

Mr. President, I should like to make a 
few further observations with respect to 
stockholders. 

An estimated 1,335,000 shareowners 
are members of labor unions; 1,275,000 
out of 6,347,000 women shareowners are 
housewives who have jobs outside the 
home. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

An estimated 136,000 members of the 
armed services own shares in public cor- 
porations. Fifty thousand U.S. citizens 
who live in foreign countries own shares. 

Among adult shareholders, women 
outnumber the men in four of the five 
age groups. The exception is the group 
65 years of age and older. In all other 
groups the women outnumber the men. 

The cities of Berkeley, Calif., Hart- 
ford, Conn.—I am proud to say— 
Pasadena, Rochester, St. Petersburg, and 
Wilmington, Del., lead all other large 
cities in the proportion of shareowners 
to the total population. In each of 
those cities more than one out of five 
persons own shares of stock. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from II- 
linois wants me to yield for a question, I 
will yield at this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not the Senator 
from Connecticut unwittingly perpe- 
treated a very great fallacy? He has not 
told us the number of shares these peo- 
ple own. The facts are that the work- 
ing people and housewives own but very 
few shares. The overwhelming propor- 
tion of the shares are owned by a rela- 
tively small proportion of persons in the 
upper income brackets. In fact, the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for August of 
1957, page 894, shows that 89 percent 
of all spending units—which is their 
term for families, own no stock what- 
soever, The Senator from Connecticut, 
as an experienced banker, knows that 
fact perfectly well. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Illi- 
nois, as an experienced economist, also 
knows that everyone does not own the 
same number of shares. It is just as im- 
portant for the man who owns 10 shares. 
He may be just as much interested in 
this question as the man who owns 
200,000 or 2,000 shares. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator from Connecticut considers this 
program to be on a 50-50 basis—one 
rabbit to one elephant. 

Mr. BUSH. No, that is not the idea 
at all. I have just read into the RECORD 
factual information which shows that 
there is a very wide interest and a very 
wide participation in stock ownership. 
I am certain the Senator from Illinois 
knows and understands that very well. 

I am also certain, although perhaps he 
will not admit it, that he knows perfectly 
well that it is a good thing for the United 
States to have all these people owning 
stock, I am sure he would like to see 
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the number of stockholders in this coun- 
try increased. I ask him whether he 
would not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; of course. But 
I also think that the men who work and 
earn their living by the sweat of their 
brows have equal dignity and that they 
should not be taxed at a higher rate. 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly agree that 
those people have equal dignity and that 
they should not be taxed at a higher 
rate; but I do not think they are being 
taxed at a higher rate. I believe this 
feature of the act which was passed in 
1954, which was called incentive tax- 
ation, has had good results, and has 
demonstrated that it was a good idea 
because the amount of new capital 
which has gone into American industry 
has increased enormously, as has the 
number of stockholders. 

I shall emphasize one thing more; 
then I will conclude. American indus- 
try needs capital. It needs more capital 
today. It is easy to get loans, but it is 
hard to get equity capital. ‘The whole 
purpose of this phase of the legislation 
is to give some incentive to people who 
have savings to invest in American en- 
terprise, so that American enterprise 
can continue to expand and to create 
jobs for the increasing population of the 
country. 

Our economic system depends en- 
tirely—it depends absolutely and basic- 
ally—upon the ability and the willing- 
ness of the people of the Nation to put 
their savings into the equities of Ameri- 
can institutions. It has been their will- 
ingness in the past to do this which has 
enabled these institutions to grow and 
become strong and to create jobs for 
some 67 million persons in this coun- 
try today. 

I realize, of course, that we do not 
have the votes; nevertheless, I shall vote, 
as I did in 1954, against this proposal 
to remove this provision from the exist- 
ing law. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, earlier this afternoon the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
referred to the fact that I was one of 
those who supported the amendment in 
1954. He was correct. I did. When we 
deleted this section from the bill the 
Senate rejected the amendment, and the 
bill went to the House. 

The conferees put the proposal back in 
the conference report. When the con- 
ference report came back to the Senate, 
on July 29, I still voted against the con- 
ference report which included this 
amendment. 

We must be very careful when we 
change the tax laws, because we are es- 
tablishing precedents. However, I note 
that when the House adopted the confer- 
ence report as found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 100, part 9, page 
12436, my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] voted for this conference re- 
port containing this provision. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
want to have a clarification. Is the Sen- 
ator from Delaware looking at the Sen- 
ate vote or the House vote? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
looking at the House vote on page 12436. 
Among those answering the rollcall vote 
on the conference report, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] is 
listed as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am uncertain whether the Senator from 
Delaware is referring to the Senator 
from Wisconsin or the Representative 
from Minnesota. If the Senator from 
Delaware had looked at the vote on the 
motion to recommit the bill when the 
House first had the chance to consider 
it, the Representative from Minnesota 
was recorded as voting against this pro- 
vision, and also a number of other provi- 
sions, in 1954. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. You voted against it one time 
and for it the next. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator from 
Delaware oppose the proposal to grant 
this, if I may call it so, special privilege 
to holders of stocks with respect to the 
payment of dividends? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
did. At that time I spoke in support of 
the amendment that deleted the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. At that 
time we were establishing a precedent. 
Iam not changing my position on that. 
But I think we must not overlook the 
fact that when we amend the Revenue 
Code, we cannot change it back without 
proper notice being given to the parties 
concerned. But it has not been con- 
sidered by the committee nor have any 
hearings been held. 

We have before us again a bill on 
which we have agreed not to take 
amendments because this bill must be 
signed by next Tuesday. 

I point out to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that he himself, voted for the 
conference report, which included this 
provision at that time—if there had been 
enough of us at that time, we could have 
rejected the conference report in the 
Senate or House. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I find that on page 
12434, on the motion to recommit, the 
then Representative from Minnesota 
voted to recommit. Anyone who under- 
stands the procedures of the House 
knows that the vote on a motion to re- 
commit is the significant vote. If that 
motion fails, then one might as well give 
approval to what has been done. I want 
the Record to show both votes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
sides of your vote are shown. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Delaware restate his position as it 
is today on this amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As of 
today, I am not going to support the 
McCarthy amendment to this bill now 
before us. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If I 
have time, I will yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Delaware has a great reputation for 
fiscal responsibility. The Senator knows 
that in the bill before us right now, by, 
as I understand, a unanimous-consent 
acceptance earlier today, the Smathers 
amendment was included. This involves 
a loss of revenue of $240 million. 

Yesterday, on the health fund amend- 
ment, in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill, the Senate, 
by a vote of 84 to 14, increased the ap- 
propriation by approximately $350 mil- 
lion. I do not know how the Senator 
from Delaware voted. But any Senator 
who believes in fiscal responsibility 
should have been here. If he is not go- 
ing to support my amendment and some 
of the other amendments to restore reve- 
nue, he should certainly have voted 
against that appropriation, or else he 
should have been here to vote against 
the Smathers amendment when it was 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
again expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
fully with the Senator from Minnesota 
in this case. I may say that I was here, 
and I did vote against the appropriation 
to which he referred. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
from Delaware did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Fur- 
thermore I was in the committee and 
voted against the Smathers motion to 
repeal the transportation tax in the 
face of a deficit. 

The reason I am opposed to these 
amendments is that we are dealing with 
a bill which provides for $3 billion in 
revenue. If it is not enacted—signed by 
the President—by midnight of next 
Tuesday, as was said earlier, the result 
will be a loss of $3 billion of revenue to 
the U.S. Government, a substantial part 
of which cannot be recovered. There- 
fore, I do not think this is a bill which 
we can loosely begin to amend. I have 
amendments, as I said earlier today, 
which I would like to offer, but I am not 
offering them to this bill. One of them 
deals with the depletion allowance. If 
the committee once begins to accept 
these amendments, where will we stop? 
That is the reason why I am not going to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota or any other amend- 
ment at this time. If we should start 
taking these amendments, revising the 
code, we may ultimately end up with 
the loss of $3 billion in revenue. 

- Ido not question for one moment the 
sincerity of the Senator from Minne- 
sota in offering his amendment. But, 
as the Senator knows, he being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance we are 
trying to keep the bill confined strictly 
to the excise taxes which will expire as 
of midnight, June 30, next Tuesday, and 
to the extension of the corporate tax 
rates. I believe that is the best procedure 
to follow. I say that without in any way 
questioning the sincerity of the Senator 
from Minnesota in offering his amend- 
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ment. I only regret that he offers it at 
this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5.minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States vetoed 
today S. 1901, a bill which had been 
introduced in the Senate by the dis- 


tinguished junior Senator from North 


Carolina [Mr. JORDAN] and myself. The 
bill passed the Senate by a voice vote. 
Later, if passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an overwhelming record 
vote. ’ 

I raise no question about the sincerity 
of the Presidents’ action. I know that 
when he deals with agricultural bills, he 
is advised by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Benson. I must say that in 
this case I believe the President was 
poorly advised; and that reasons given 
in his veto message are not sound. I 
regret that he has seen fit to veto Sen- 
ate bill 1901, for I am sure that it isa 
sound bill, and that its enactment would 
have benefited tobacco farmers and the 
entire tobacco industry. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, voiced his opposition to Sen- 
ate bill 1901 at the last moment, when 
it was being debated in the Senate. The 
bill was opposed from the time of its 


introduction by leaders of the National 


Farm Bureau for reasons their repre- 
sentatives could never make clear. 

Against this opposition, the record 
shows that the bill was supported. by 
tobacco .growers, tobacco cooperatives, 
farm  organizations—including farm 
bureaus—in all the tobacco-growing 
States. 

I know that tobacco growers and the 
tobacco industry who supported the bill 
know infinitely more about their prob- 
lems and their programs than does the 
National Farm Bureau; and infinitely 
more about them than the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, 

I have no doubt that if the cotton 
farmers, the corn farmers, the. wheat 
farmers, and others for whom the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau assumed to speak 
could have spoken for themselves on 
this matter, they would have had no ob- 
jection to the enactment of this bill. 
For farmers everywhere have sympa- 
thetic regard for the problems of other 
farmers, and desire very much that 
other farmers do well. 

Mr. President, this issue may not seem 
to some to be of great importance. But 
it is of great importance to the tobacco 
farmers of the country—to the 1 mil- 
lion farm families who depend upon 
tobacco for their livelihood. 

I do not intend to detail again all the 
reasons which led the tobacco growers 
and all the tobacco organizations in the 
country to join in support of Senate bill 
1901. But it is well to point out that it 
was for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
for a period which tobacco experts esti- 
mated would be 5 years, and possibly 
might extend to 10 years. 

With such a period of stabilzed price, 
it would have undcubtedly stimulated 
exports, contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the veto message. Also it was 
designed to protect the small acreage al- 
lotments of farmers—and there are no 
large corporate tobacco farmers. The 
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bill also affirmed—and I make no apol- 
ogy for it; I proclaim it—the desire of 
tobacco farmers to maintain fixed sup- 
ports for tobacco at 90 percent of parity. 
Mr. Benson is evidently against fixed 90 
percent supports for tobacco. But I can 
say that we will fight to maintain our 


tobacco program, and we will hold it 


despite opposition. There has never been 
a serious effort by the Congress to 
change the fixed 90 percent supports for 
tobacco enacted in 1948, by an amend- 
ment which I introduced and was joined 
by the late Senator Barkley. But the 
Secretary of Agriculture has evidently 
determined, for unclear reasons, that 
the present tobacco program—which 
suits and benefits the tobacco growers of 
the Nation, which at times has been 
approved in referendums conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture by the 
votes of 99 percent of tobacco growers, 
which has not cost the Government 1 
cent in price support operations of the 
program during its life—should be 
changed. 


Inferentially, the President's veto mes- 


sage, declares that it should be changed. 
I oppose any such change, and I am sure 
the Congress will not change the basic 
program of 90 percent support with 
acreage controls. 

If other farm programs are in diffi- 
culty, there is no rationality—no sense— 
in changing the tobacco program, be- 
cause it is a successful program. 

Mr. President, I regret very much that 
the President saw fit to veto this bill. I 
do not know what will happen now. 

A few minutes ago my colleague and 


friend, the junior Senator from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. Morton], introduced a bill 
which is, as he says, an interim or stop- 
gap proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield 2 additional 
minutes to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, of 
course, Iam aware of my colleague’s in- 
terest in this problem. But, I must say 
that the bill he has introduced is, with 
one change, the bill and the same pro- 
posal that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and Secretary Benson have 
wanted for tobacco from the outset. It 
is not the tobacco growers’ bill, and does 
not meet their problems, but it may be 
the best we can get under the circum- 
stances after the President’s veto. 

I intend to consult with my cosponsor, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], with representatives of the to- 
bacco States in the Congress, particu- 
larly the Kentucky delegation—all of 
whom so loyally supported S. 1901—and 


with tobacco growers and the farm or- 


ganizations which represent them, be- 
fore I make a decision as to the course of 
action we shall now take. 

The arguments the President advances 
in his veto message are the same as the 
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arguments the Secretary of Agriculture 
has used again and again regarding the 
tobacco program. They are the argu- 

ments the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration used in opposition to S. 1901. 

The arguments in the message itself with 
respect to the level of support prices are 

inconsistent; but it is done. 

While respecting the President's un- 
questioned sincerity, I regret the veto, 
for I sincerely believe the decision was 
wrong. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky on the statement he has made. 
I concur in what he has said. 

The tobacco farmers are the only com- 
modity group in the Nation that came 
voluntarily to the Congress and requested 
that their price supports be reduced. 

The bill was reported from the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
according to my recollection, unanimous- 
ly; and the bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously; and it passed the House of Rep-. 
resentatives, as I recall, with about 100 
votes to spare. 

If the bill had been approved by the 
President of the United States, it would 
have reduced the price supports on to- 
bacco $14 million, the first year. : 

Is it not true, I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky, that because the President. 
has seen fit to veto the bill, the potential 
cost to the taxpayers, next year, will be 
$14 million greater? ` 

Mr. COOPER. The veto message 
states that had Senate bill 1901, been 
enacted into law, we would have saved 
$14 million. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In other words, the 
veto will cost the taxpayers money, while. 
at the same time it will render a dis- 
service to the tobacco farmers; is that 
correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is my opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the Senator from. 
Kentucky has elapsed. z 

_Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for yielding to me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
dividend tax credit shifts the burden of 
$335 million in taxes from the receivers 
of dividends to other taxpayers of the 
Nation. ; 

Despite the economic recovery, many 
middle-income families find it increas- 
ingly difficult to meet their financial 
obligations on their wage and ‘salary 
income. 

Many face heavy installment debt, es- 
pecially under the higher interest rates 
which this administration has made it 
a policy to encourage. 

Under these circumstances, we should 
not perpetuate a law which forces a 
family whose income is from wages and 
salaries to pay higher taxes than those 
paid by a family which receives an 
equivalent income from dividends. But 
this is the effect of the present dividend” 
credit provision. 

Under existing law, a married man 
with two dependents who has $10,000 of 
income from wages and salary pays a 
tax of approximately $1,372; whereas 
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a married man with two dependents who 
has $10,000 of income from dividends 
pays a tax of approximately $1,091—a 
difference of approximately $280. 

Mr. President, in the interest of equal- 
ity of taxation for families of moderate 
means, I urge the repeal of this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. A 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may 
I ask how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And how much 
time is remaining to the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain to the opposition. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
whether he has any further requests for 
time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The majority 
leader is in control of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
requests. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May we have the 
yeas and nays of my amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
think that in the course of this nearly 
1 hour and a half of debate the issue 
or the stake has been made clear. I 
would point out, in case anyone has been 
confused by the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], that the 
2 votes to which he referred in my ease 
were’ not restricted to this particular 
amendment, but involved a very com- 
prehensive tax bill. But in the case of 
the Senator from Delaware, in 1954 he 
had a clear vote on this specific issue, 
and he has the same clear vote here 
today. 

I should like to make two or three 
points regarding my amendment. The 
first is on the ground of fiscal respon- 
sibility. The bill, with the committee 
amendments, before the Senate now 
does not raise $3 billion. With the 
amendment relating to the excise tax 
on passenger transportation, it will fall 
short by approximately between $200 
million and $250 million. In addition, 
I should like to remind Senators that the 
action taken on the Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation bill resulted 
in an increase of appropriations above 
the budget by approximately $350 mil- 
lion. 

My amendment, which, it should be 
clearly understood, is not a new proposal, 
but is one which has been considered 
by the Congress, and thoroughly con- 
sidered and thoroughly discussed here 
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today, would restore to the Treasury 
approximately $335 million. 

Those Senators who wish to make a 
stand, therefore, on the basis of fiscal 
responsibility would make a better rec- 
ord by supporting this amendment. 

I point out again to the Senate that 
when this amendment was considered in 
1954, the vote in the Senate was 71 in 
favor and only 13 against. At that time 
the principal argument which was made 
in support of granting this special privi- 
lege was that we needed to encourage in- 
vestment in the stock market. As I said 
earlier, I questioned the argument at 
that time. Certainly, everybody will 
agree that there is no need for any spe- 
cial stimulation or encouragement to in- 
duce or entice or force people into mak- 
ing stock market investments. 

At the same time that argument was 
made, it was stated that there were not 
enough savings going into the bond 
market. I think everyone knows what 
the problem is in the bond market today. 

But more important than any of those 
arguments is the basic consideration of 
justice, the question of whether or not 
we wish, under the personal income tax 
laws of this country, to give preferential 
treatment to income which is derived 
from dividends over and above income 
which is derived from wages and salaries 
or from interest or from rent. 

This, to me, is a fundamental question. 
It takes us back to what is basic to any 
consideration of a tax structure or of a 
tax program or of a tax policy—the basic 
question of equity and of justice. 

I think every Member of the Senate is 
concerned about the erosion of the tax 
base and is concerned about the possible 
loss of confidence on the part of the 
people in the income tax laws of the 
United States. My amendment, it seems 
to me, if adopted, if understood by the 
people of the country, will serve to re- 
store their confidence. It will do so by 
removing what is a gross inequity, by 
removing a preferential treatment which 
is contrary to the traditions of the United 
States, as was so well pointed out in the 
debate on this amendment in 1954. 

It is my opinion that the cause of 
equity and justice will best be served by 
the adoption of my amnedment and that, 
in addition, the cause of fiscal responsi- 
bility on the part of the Congress will be 
clearly demonstrated. Furthermore, it 
is my opinion that the adoption of the 
amendment will help to restore a better 
balance between investment in corporate 
securities in the form of stock and invest- 
ment in bonds of all kinds, including 
Government bonds. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time, and I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. All time has been yielded 
back, the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
McGee], the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are absent on official business as mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation for parlia- 
mentary conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on 
official business attending the opening 
ceremonies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho /[Mr. 
CHURCH] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavxkzl, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNa- 
MARA], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoNnEY] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CarLson] are absent on official business 
as Members of the U.S. delegation to 
conference in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works 
attending the opening ceremonies of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wuer] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CarEHART] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Allott Hartke Magnuson 
Anderson Hayden Mansfield 
Bartlett Hennings Monroney 
Bible Hill Moss 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Neuberger 
Cannon Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Clark Jordan Randolph 
Dodd Keating Russell 
Douglas Kefauver Sparkman 
Engle Kennedy Symington 
Ervin Kerr Talmadge 
Frear Langer Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Lausche Yarborough 
Gore Long Young, Ohio 
Hart McCarthy 
NAYS—31 
Beall Eastland Robertson 
Bennett Ellender Saltonstall 
Bridges Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bush Hickenlooper Scott 
Butler Hruska Smith 
Byrd, Va Javits Stennis 
Case, N. I Kuchel Thurmond 
Cooper McClellan Williams Del 
Cotton Martin Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Morton 
Dirksen Mundt 
NOT VOTING—20 
Aiken Green Murray 
Ca Gruening Muskie 
Carlson Holland O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Prouty 
Chavez eee Smathers 
Church McNamara Wiley 
Dworshak Morse 
So Mr. McCartHy’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHy], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxte], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], I call up 
my amendment No. 1, ask that it be 
stated, and ask that the yeas and nays 
be ordered on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope we can have the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, before 
the clerk reads the amendment, may I 
say to my friends—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Chamber, 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
the clerk reads the amendment, may I 
say to my friends on both sides of the 
aisle I hope very much we can dispose 
of this amendment in 20 minutes or less. 
I will make my presentation very brief, 
and I hope Members of the Senate will 
stay in the Chamber so that we can have 
a vote before 6 o’clock. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert at the proper place the follow- 
ing section: 

Sec. . That (a) section 162 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
trade or business expenses) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (d) as (e) and by 
inserting after subsection (c) the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) DEDUCTIONS DENIED IN CASE OF CERTAIN 
EXPENSES—No deduction shall be allowed 
under subsection (a) for any expenses paid 
or incurred for— 

“(1) entertainment (unless entertain- 
ment is the trade or business of the taxpayer 
and the expenses are paid or incurred to 
further such trade or business), Provided, 
That any such entertainment expenses, 
which would have been deductible prior to 
the enactment of this Act, may be deducted 
in an amount not to exceed a total of $1,000 
in any taxable year; 

“(2) gifts 

63) dues or initiation fees in social or- 
ganizations; or 

“(4) travel to places outside the United 
States, Canada or Mexico to attend conven- 
tions or for advertising purposes (unless 
conventions or advertising is the trade or 
business of the taxpayer and the expenses 
are paid or incurred to further such trade or 
business)“ 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator be willing to vote at 6 o’clock on 
his amendment, the time to be’ equally 
divided, so that Members will be en- 
couraged to remain in the Chamber? 

Mr. CLARK. I would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on this amendment be taken at 6 
o'clock p.m., the time to be equally 
divided. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I assume that the 
time between now and 6 o’clock will be 
equally divided? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

This amendment would deny deduc- 
tion of entertainment expenses paid or 
incurred in excess of $1,000 per taxpayer 
per annum. The purpose of the $1,000 
exemption is to take care of the small 
business man who has a legitimate need 
for a modest deduction for entertain- 
ment allowance as a business expense. 

The amendment would also deny de- 
ductions for tax purposes of the expenses 
of business gifts, dues or initiation fees 
in social organizations, and travel to 
conventions, or for advertising purposes 
to places outside the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. If approved, it 
would increase revenues by many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It would 
help to bring in the money necessary to 
pay for the defense of our country, and 
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for health, welfare, and education. It 
would assist us to balance the budget, 
and help us to have a surplus to apply 
on the national debt. 

In effect, this amendment would de- 
clare the “swindle sheet” illegal for pur- 
poses of income tax deduction. Here- 
after the big expense account spenders 
would have to pay their own way, with- 
out making Uncle Sam an involuntary 
partner. 

The amendment would prohibit de- 
ductions for expenses in excess of $1,000 
incurred for entertainment at night 
clubs, theaters, athletic events, and 
horse races or on yachts. It would deny 
a deduction for the expenses of safaris 
to Africa. 

Earlier today I cited, as I did on 
Wednesday before the Finance Commit- 
tee, seyeral scandalous cases involving 
the kind of deduction which is at present 
permitted under the ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense rule of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Let me take one 
moment to cite an example or two. 

A couple went to Africa by way of Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome. They spent $17,- 
000 on a Safari, killing big game animals 
and making motion pictures. The cou- 
ple were experienced big game hunters. 
The husband was the president of a dairy 
company in the United States. The dairy 
was allowed to deduct as a business ex- 
pense the entire $17,000 which went into 
that safari, on the ground that the adver- 
tising value of the films and the big game 
heads which were put up in the office of 
the dairy made this a business expense. 

_Case No. 2 involved a well-known, very 
attractive actress, who was allowed de- 
ductions as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses of the costs of certain gifts 
she gave to movie associates, including 
$800 worth of jewelry to her dialogue di- 
rector; a $775 painting to her agent, and 
a $900 silver tea set to her dress de- 
signer. She testified that these were not 
personal gifts, but purely business ex- 
penses and that the value of the gifts was 
commensurate with services rendered. 
The court believed her and the deduc- 
tions were allowed. 

If my amendment is adopted, such de- 
ductions will be prohibited. 

An Internal Revenue Service spokes- 
man has estimated that between $1 bil- 
lion and $2 billion a year of revenue 
which would otherwise come into the 
U.S, Treasury is lost because of deduc- 
tions claimed for expense account spend- 
ing. Unquestionably a large part of 
those deductions should be disallowed 
in my opinion. 

It has been suggested that my amend- 
ment would put every big American com- 
pany out of business. It would do no 
such thing. It would merely take Uncle 
Sam out of the business of underwriting 
up to 52 cents of every dollar of cost in- 
volved in expenditures of this kind, which 
in my judgment are not only unethical 
and immoral, but are costing the Treas- 
ury money which it badly needs to bal- 
ance the budget at this time. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. CLARK, I yield my friend from 
Ohio 2 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. Would the tax de- 
duction allowance be the same under the 
Senator’s amendment for every corpora- 
tion, regardless of the volume of its busi- 
ness and income? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I would have eliminated the $1,000 ex- 
emption in the prohibition of entertain- 
ment expenses if I did not feel that small 
business was entitled to some break, 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The amendment pro- 
vides that if the corporation does $25,000 
in business, it shall have the same rate of 
deductions as a corporation which does 
$500 million worth of business? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The theory of the amendment is that 
Uncle Sam should not have to pay for 
entertainment expenses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the theory 
under which the Senator has made the 
allowance identical for all companies. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
It is my view that entertainment should 
not be a permissible business expense de- 
duction. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. If the Senator did not 
have that interpretation of entertain- 
ment expense, would he subscribe to the 
idea that there should be some propor- 
tional scale which would be applicable to 
small corporations, and would take into 
consideration the various stages of their 
growth into larger corporations? 

Mr. CLARK. I have completely elim- 
inated deductions for the expenses of 
gifts, dues, or initiation fees in social 
organizations, and travel to places out- 
side the United States, Canada, or Mex- 
ico, to attend conventions, or for adver- 
tising purposes. I would have completely 
eliminated entertainment expense, ex- 
cept that I thought that would be unfair 
to small business, and that is the reason 
for the $1,000 blanket exemption. 

Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield me 4 min- 
utes? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ict 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, when 
this amendment was discussed in com- 
mittee, there were no hearings on it. The 
committee had no opportunity to con- 
sider the definition of these words. What 
is “entertainment”? Can a businessman 
take another businessman to lunch? 
Certainly a large corporation could not 
buy many lunches for $1,000. 

The amendment would prohibit gifts. 
Does that mean that a business concern 
in the habit of putting out a ballpoint pen 
with its name on it must discontinue that 
practice, and no longer give such a gift as 
advertising? It is a gift, and is useful. 
My point is that the amendment is hastily 
drawn, and there has been no oppor- 
tunity to study the language. The lan- 
guage has been changed two or three 
times, In the committee we pointed out 
that it was very hastily and loosely 
drawn. 

It was also pointed out that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is now studying 
this problem, There will be other op- 
portunities to hold hearings on the sub- 
ject, and to write carefully drawn defi- 
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nitions of such words as “entertain- 
ment” and “gifts,” 

While I agree that there have been 
abuses, and I should like to see them 
corrected, I believe that a proposal to 
limit expenses for lunches to $1,000 a 
year, in the case of a giant corporation, 
is entirely unrealistic, 

I know that it may be suggested that 
the amendment be taken to conference. 
I shall not oppose such a request, but I 
believe the Senate should realize that we 
are acting hastily, in such a way as to 
create a situation which would be im- 
possible to understand. I do not be- 
lieve it would be possible to administer 
such a provision without a great amount 
of work on definitions. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have consulted a number of 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance. This is a very complicated 
amendment, and requires a great deal 
of further consideration. However, I 
shall be willing to take it to conference 
and see what can be done with it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, my 
friend is kind, indeed. I reaffirm my 
affection and respect for my friend from 
Virginia. I say this with the best pos- 
sible motives. Does the Senator from 
Virginia feel that this is an amendment 
which he could support in conference? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I certainly 
support the principle of the amendment. 
It would require a great deal of thought 
and attention to determine whether or 
not it is properly worded. One item 
which is excluded is gifts, Gifts are 
not deductible unless they are a business 
expense. All gifts would be prohibited. 

Mr. CLARK. I am grateful for my 
friend’s concession, and I certainly ex- 
pect to accept it, 

Let me say to my friend from Utah, 
with respect to the ballpoint pens, that 
if the name of the concern were on the 
ballpoint pen, it would be advertising, 
and advertising expense could still be 
deducted as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. If the name of the 
firm were not on the pen, the concern 
would have to pay for giving it away, 
and Uncle Sam would not be put into 
the business of making a contribution 
of 52 cents out of every dollar for un- 
solicited gifts of ballpoint pens. 

Mr. President, we worked for 2 months 
on this amendment. We had expert ad- 
vice, including informal advice from 
present and past Treasury officials, 
The amendment was not drawn in haste. 
The last version was slightly different 
from the version before the Senate com- 
mittee, but not very much different. I 
would not want my friends to think that 
this is a hastily drawn amendment, or 
one drafted at the last minute. It is 
not, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to yield. 
However, I hope the time will be charged 
against the time of the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which 
side is yielding time? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if it is his intention, under the 
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term “gifts,” to include gifts which the 
taxpayer might give to an employee? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. That expense would 
not be deductible? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct, 
unless the gifts were in the nature of 
payment for services rendered, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield 2 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I supported the 
amendment in committee. I did so only 
from the standpoint of principle. How- 
ever, I cannot help but feel that, as the 
able chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance has said, the amendment is so 
loosely drawn as to be vague and in- 
definite. 

For example, there is the word “con- 
ventions.” The expense of travel to 
places outside the United States, Canada 
or Mexico to attend a convention is not 
deductible. Suppose a famous neuro- 
surgeon went to London to exchange 
information for the betterment of hu- 
manity. We may wish to increase trade 
with Argentina or Brazil. If we send 
a trade mission to either place the ex- 
penses involved should be deductible. 
Worthy undertakings ought to be en- 
couraged. 

The word “yacht” is used here. It is 
not clearly expressed what kind of 
yacht it is, whether it is 12 feet long or 
what the tonnage is. 

Mr. CLARK. The word “yacht” is 
not in the amendment, which is before 
the Senate. The Senator from Florida 
must have an earlier amendment in his 
possession. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not want to 
say that I disagree at all with the prin- 
ciple the Senator from Pennsylvania es- 
pouses. Abuses in this area ought to 
be stopped. As the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett] pointed out a moment 
ago, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, on June 12, 1955, issued a warning. 
I will not take the time of the Senate to 
read it, but he said that all hunting 
trips tending to be sporting trips, enter- 
tainment which was company supported, 
and the use of automobiles for entertain- 
ment purposes, would be examined by 
the Internal Revenue Service. It ap- 
pears that what is sought to be accom- 
plished is to legislate in an area where 
abuses can and ought to be corrected 
administratively. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
term “gifts” includes- charitable gifts, 
and business organizations of the coun- 
try can no longer make contributions to 
colleges and other fine institutions, and 
get a deduction for them, I think that 
provision should be corrected. 

Mr. CLARK. Charitable gifts are 
permitted under another section of the 
code which would not be affected by the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. I point out to the 
Senator from Florida that there can be 
no conventions in the Caribbean, leav- 
ing Florida. They are not listed. In 
other words, this is so drawn that it will 
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not interfere with many of the customs 
of business. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Utah must have misunderstood my po- 
sition. I was trying to be on the same 
side as he was when we started. I think 
the amendment is loosely drawn. I be- 
lieve the intent is good. Abuses have 
occurred, But we should not prohibit 
a proper business deduction. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the situation 
with respect to time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 6 min- 
utes remaining; the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has 344 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 2 
minutes to me, so that I may propound 
an inquiry to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. CARROLL. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Virginia for agreeing to take 
the amendment to conference. We have 
a practical problem here. We know that 
in conference, the other body is very 
jealous and zealous with respect to its 
prerogatives. But the point is that we 
are proposing a principle. I agree with 
the Senator from Virginia and the Sena- 
tor from Florida that the Senate has a 
chance to go on record in support of this 
principle. But the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has said that this 
is a matter of moral and ethical con- 
sideration. It is sweeping the whole 
country. The people know about the 
loopholes. The people of the country are 
sick and tired of what is going on with 
respect to the evasion of tax laws. That 
is why the Internal Revenue Service has 
issued the statement which it has. 

Here is a chance for the Senate to go 
on record. Let the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia take the amendment 
to conference. I will be frank; I do not 
think much will come out of it. But here 
is a chance for the Senate to go on rec- 
ord and to let the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which proposes to review the 
tax laws, know our opinion. This 
amendment can serve as a symbol, com- 
ing from the Senate. 

I commend the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his amendment, and the 
Senator from Virginia for agreeing to 
take it to conference. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. What concerns me is the 
comparable practice which is followed in 
other countries. Has any effort been 
made to compare our tax situation with 
the tax situation prevailing in Great 
Britain, Germany, or France? Are busi- 
nesses in those countries allowed to en- 
tertain freely? Would our business en- 
terprise be at a disadvantage if this 
amendment were adopted? 

Mr. CLARK. We made no particular 
effort to check the tax laws of other 
countries. It seems to me that the issue 
here is whether we are going to leave 
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Uncle Sam in a 52-percent partnership 
with the big expense account spenders. 

Mr. DODD. I understand that. But 
I think we should compare our tax situ- 
ation with that of our competitors 
throughout the world. We are trying to 
promote trade all over the world. If our 
foreign business competitors are allowed 
to entertain prospective customers, make 
trips abroad, and do other things which 
American businessmen are not permit- 
ted to do and still receive tax credit, 
American business will be at a disadvan- 
tage in the competition for foreign mar- 
kets. I do not know that this is so, but 
I think it would be prudent for us to de- 
termine the facts before passing on this 
question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the op- 
ponents are prepared to yield back the 
remainder of their time, I am prepared 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
so I call for a vote. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is customary—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if the 
chairman of the committee is willing to 
take the amendment to conference, it 
is customary, at least in the Senate, to 
trust the conferees. 

Mr. CLARK. I trust the conferees im- 
plicitly. I should simply like to show the 
other body to what extent the Senate is 
in favor of my amendment; therefore, 
I must insist on the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thought I 
was being helpful. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I recommend, then, 
that the Senator from Virginia withdraw 
his willingness to accept the amendment 
and that the yea-and-nay vote be in 
order. I, for one, would support the 
principle, but I would not support the 
amendment as it is now drawn. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have been 
both the chairman of the committee and 
a member of the committee for 26 years. 
I do not ever recall a similar situation, 
when the chairman was willing to take 
an amendment to conference; and then 
the sponsor of the amendment demanded 
a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CLARK. The debate has indi- 
cated clearly that a number of Senators 
do not agree with the chairman. I 
should like to see what the vote will be. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Then I with- 
draw my offer to accept the amendment 
and take it to conference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not know how other Senators feel, but 
certainly I shall not vote for the amend- 
ment. The Internal Revenue Service has 
the authority to determine what is a 
proper business deduction. When we go 
much further than that, it is hard to 
spell out the definition. We get into all 
sorts of trouble. 

The present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Dana Latham, of Cali- 
fornia, has already moved deeply into 
this field. I think he has performed 
splendid service. Now, it is proposed to 
make the interpretive problems of the 
Internal Revenue Service more difficult. 
By spelling out what is a convention and 
what is not a convention, what is enter- 
tainment and what is not entertainment, 
we shall be limiting the Commissioner 
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and tying his hands when, as a matter of 
fact, that has always been a question of 
administrative determination. 

We shall be writing rigidities into the 
law here and now which will spell diffi- 
culty for business everywhere, at a time 
when competition is very keen. 

I earnestly hope the amendment will 
be rejected, as it should be. It has no 
place in the bill now, when we are up 
against a deadline with respect to taxes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 2% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me half a 
minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I commend the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
for his very fair, clear, and courageous 
statement. He is right. The amend- 
ment should be voted down. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If business has to 
make a showing of fact as to whether a 
deduction is a proper business deduc- 
tion, and if a company gets into diffi- 
culties, it can go to the Tax Court. So 
long as the Internal Revenue Service is 
bearing down on business now, why 
should we interfere with the operations 
of the Service and try to tie their hands? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee if representatives of 
business were given a chance to appear 
before the committee and testify on this 
amendment, and did the committee have 
an opportunity really to determine what 
business thinks are really legitimate, de- 
ductible expenses? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. When the 
amendment came before the committee, 
it was defeated by a vote of 10 to 4. I 
think that since then the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has changed the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. So this is a 
new amendment; it has not been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Were hearings 
held on the amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No, in hear- 
ings; the only presentation was made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then, American 
business representatives have not had an 
opportunity to explain how they operate 
in this field? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
as offered in committee, was rejected by 
a vote of 10 to 4. But, this is a new 
amendment. If it should be adopted in 
its present form, it will have to be worked 
out in conference. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the body of the Recorp 
at a place preceding the vote on the 
amendment offered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
relating to exemptions for entertain- 
ment, travel, gifts, and so forth—a state- 
ment explaining my vote supporting the 
amendment. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


The amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is 
right in principle—that is to restrict tax 
exemptions that can be claimed for enter- 
tainment and the like. While I am sure 
that the overwhelming majority of our busi- 
ness people are circumspect in claiming such 
exemptions there is undoubtedly some pad- 
ding of claims for exemptions under the 
heading of entertainment, travel, and gifts, 
and it should be more closely guarded. 

I must say frankly that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is loosely drawn and deserves more careful 
drafting. 

Nevertheless, I vote for it, because if the 
Senate adopts the amendment it can go to 
conference between Senate and House con- 
ferees where the amendment can be studied, 
drafted properly, and adjusted so that it will 
protect the legitimate expenditures of tax- 
payers. But if we fail to adopt it—there 
will be no opportunity to enact into law the 
principle which the amendment expresses. 
Therefore I will vote for the amendment. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and call 
for a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is any time left? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
remains on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield my- 
self 1 minute on the bill. 


I had hoped that the generous offer of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
to take the amendment to conference 
would be accepted, in an attempt to have 
it properly drafted. Since that is not 
acceptable, I shall not vote for what I 
know and what I believe to be a poor 
amendment. I think we could make 
progress if the amendment were taken 
to conference. But I shall not vote for 
the amendment in its present form. I 
think it is poorly drafted. I do not 
think it is a good amendment. I hope 
it will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK I. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] and the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hol LAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] are absent on of- 
ficial business as members of the U.S. 
delegation for parliamentary confer- 
ences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Gnurxixdl, and the Senator from Michi- 
gan {Mr. McNamara] are absent on of- 
ficial business attending the opening 
ceremonies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] is absent because of illness. 
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On the vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CarEHARTI. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
is paired with the Senator from Florida 
LMr. HoLLAN DJ. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
is paired with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Rhode 
Island {Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY ], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
and the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
Cartson] are absent on official business, 
as members of the U.S, delegation to 
conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Provuty] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works, 
attending the ceremonies at the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witey] are detained on official 
business, 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Alaska {Mr. Gruenrne]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Bible Hennings Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Pastore 
Cannon Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Keating Randolph 
Case, NJ. Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kennedy Symington 
Cooper Langer Williams, N.J, 
Douglas McCarthy Yarborough 
Engle Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Mansfield 
Gore Monroney 
NAYS—44 

Allott Curtis Hayden 
Anderson Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Beall id Hruska 
Bennett Eastland Johnson, Tex. 
Bridges Ellender Johnston, S. O. 

ush Ervin Jordan 
Butler Kerr 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Kuchel 
Cotton Hartke Lausche 
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Long Russell Stennis 
McClellan Saltonstall ‘Talmadge 
Martin Schoeppel Thurmond 
Morton Scott Williams, Del 
Mundt Smathers Young, N. Dak. 
Robertson Smith 
NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Green Morse 
Capehart Gruening Murray 
Carlson Holland Muskie 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Chavez Javits Prouty 
Church McGee Wiley 
Dworsħak McNamara 

So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The: motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the committee 
amendment dealing with removal of the 
excise tax on the transportation of per- 
sons was agreed to by the Senate this 
morning, be reconsidered. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to without objection. One of the 
committee amendments dealt with the 
removal of the excise tax on the trans- 
portation of persons on all forms of 
transportation. That action was taken 
at approximately 11 a.m. It is my 
understanding that at that time there 
were very, very few Senators on the floor; 
and the amendments were agreed to 
without any objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, let me say to the Senator from 
Ohio that the action was taken by a voice 
vote, and it was taken after a quorum 
call. The Chair put the question, as 
follows: “As many as are in favor will 
say ‘aye’; those who are opposed will say 
‘no.’ ” 

It is very difficult to bring other Sen- 
ators to the floor. We had quorum calls 
after quorum call, in trying to get them 
to come to the floor. Each committee 
amendment was taken up; and the Chair 
did the unusual thing, I think, of calling 
for a vote on each particular amendment, 
instead of saying “without objection.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say that there 
is no justification for the majority leader 
to construe what I said as an implication 
that anything which was done was 
wrong. I merely stated that very few 
Senators were on the floor at that time. 

Mr. President, I shall present my case 
in approximately 5 minutes, if I am per- 
mitted to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Ohio state to which of the 
committee amendments his motion to 
reconsider is addressed? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the committee 
amendment by means of which the ex- 
cise tax on the transportation of persons 
was repealed. It begins on page 4, in 
line 9, and ends in line 4 on page 5. The 
amendment repeals the excise tax on 
the transportation of persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has moved that the 
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vote by which that amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ho 
much time does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to himself? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 5 
minutes I shall be able to present my 
views on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In dealing with these 
amendments contemplating the collec- 
tion of more taxes, I assume we con- 
template putting our fiscal house in or- 
der. I assume the feeling of the Senate 
is that in order to induce American 
citizens to invest in bonds, we ought to 
create a fiscal situation which will instill 
in them a feeling of confidence that what 
they are buying is sound. 

The repeal of the passenger transpor- 
tation tax will entail a loss in revenues, 
according to my understanding, in the 
sum of $250 million. The argument is 
made that the excise taxes imposed dur- 
ing the war ought to be repealed. I 
would be the first to urge the repeal of 
all of them, but I respectfully submit to 
my colleagues we are not out of war. 
We are factually and realistically in a 
state of war. 

There is a $13 billion deficit for this 
fiscal year. My anticipation is that 
there will be a $3 billion or $4 billion 
deficit for the fiscal year 1960. This is 
not the time, in spite of our wishes, to 
reduce the revenues of our Government 
and to further create deficits. 

I should like to help the airline 
industry, the railroads, the bargelines, 
and the buslines, but we cannot hope 
to help them if by doing so we are en- 
dangering the security of our Nation 
from a fiscal standpoint. 

I do not mind saying to my colleagues 
that, so far as I am concerned, the fiscal 
situation of the country is far worse than 
is generally understood. The amend- 
ment which was adopted will mean a 
loss of $250 million in revenue. 

If this year Congress repeals this ex- 
cise tax, next year Congress will be asked 
to repeal the telephone excise tax and 
all the other excise taxes which were 
imposed for the purpose of sustaining 
our country in war. 

With one additional word I shall be 
through. We are not in a state of peace; 
we are in a state of war. When there ex- 
ists a budget of 840 billion for military 
defense, no one can convince me we are 
living under the conditions and in the 
atmosphere that prevail in peacetime. 

I ask my colleagues to support me in 
my motion to reconsider the action 
which was taken this morning, and I ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
to reconsider the vote whereby the com- 
mittee amendment on page 4, line 9, was 
agreed to. 

On this question the Senator from 
Ohio asks for the yeas and nays. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
after I have talked for 5 minutes I am 
going to move to table the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio so we can get a vote. 
Every Senator knows what the issue is. 
If my motion to table is not supported, 
it will be clear that the Senate is of a 
disposition to leave the amendment in 
the bill. 

I think Senators realize that I am not 
one who takes much of their time. I do 
not intend to do so tonight, but I do 
not think we should complicate our pro- 
cedure any more than it is necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
the Senator will withhold his motion. I 
would like to have 5 minutes in support 
of the motion of the Senator from Ohio. 

Will the Senator from Ohio yield me 
5 minutes on his motion? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
going to support the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I do not think the 
amendment should have been incorpo- 
rated in the committee bill when it was 
reported. I opposed it in committee. 
This bill now proposes a $250 tax reduc- 
tion. The only manner in which we can 
finance this Government is on borrowed 
money. I think the time has come when 
we have got to face up to the issue that 
we cannot have tax reductions until we 
have a balanced budget. 

I am one Member of the Senate who 
does not see very much chance of bal- 
ancing the budget even next year, in 
view of the action which has been taken. 
Certainly the very least we can do is 
strike out section 4. 

If we provide this $250 million tax re- 
duction, certainly many other tax re- 
ductions should be considered at the 
same time. Again we get back to the 
point that inflation is a threat to this 
country, and that inflation is directly the 
result of deficit spending by the United 
States Government. 

I think those who travel can afford to 
pay the bill more than can many other 
segments of our population. 

I shall support the motion, and if it 
is carried, I shall support the motion to 
strike that section from the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? And, Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio has the floor. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Delaware whether the 
transportation item was thoroughly con- 
sidered in the Finance Committee—or, 
let me ask, was it considered? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
not at the hearings every day. I do not 
think the item was brought up as an 
amendment, or that any testimony about 
it was taken in the hearing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Was there a formal 
vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. There 
was. If I recall correctly, the amend- 
ment carried by a margin of one. 
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> oe: BYRD of Virginia. The vote was 

8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
9 to 8, the Senator from Virginia says. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This item was written 
in the tax bill by a vote of 9 to 8? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. At the time it was adopted by 
the committee many of us said we did 
not think we could afford to allow the 
$250 million tax reduction at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. From what source 
does the estimate of the $250 million loss 
come? Is that a Treasury Department 
estimate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is a 
Treasury Department or staff estimate, 
yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes yielded to the Senator have ex- 
e The Senator from Ohio has the 

oor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the fact that it would contrib- 
ute further to our revenue problem, I am 
compelled to indicate that if the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio to reconsider 
the elimination of the passenger excise 
tax does not prevail I would be com- 
pelled—and I am sure this reflects the 
feelings of other Senators in peculiarly 
affected States—to move that we elimi- 
nate the automobile excise tax as we 
further consider the bill. For this rea- 
son, I shall support the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Texas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this tax, it seems to me, is as much a 
luxury tax as the tax on automobiles and 
many other taxes. I had about 20 round 
trip tickets from Washington to my home 
State of Texas last year. My tax was 
over $400 on those tickets. All of my 
transportation taxes totaled between 
$500 and $1,000 for the year. 

My ox is gored by this tax, but I think 
we ought to keep it. I do not see how 
the Senate in good conscience can elim- 
inate the tax, when we have a deficit of 
more than $10 billion in a year. We 
have some very necessary Government 
expenditures. We have some new pro- 
grams which I think should be started. 
We have increased the budget estimates 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We added 
about $300 million to take care of can- 
cer research, arthritis research, heart 
disease research, and some of the most 
necessary programs we have ever voted 
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upon in this body. To me it is utter 
fiscal irresponsibility to lift these $250 
million of taxes, which are not directly 
on the poor people, as many taxes are. 

We have an income tax limitation, so 
if a man’s net income is over $600 a year 
he must pay taxes. This means that 
people with incomes of $75 a month or 
less must pay taxes. 

The lifting of the transportation tax 
would remove from the taxpaying 
brackets many types of expenditures 
people are well able to pay. This is one 
tax we should keep until we can balance 
the budget or find other sources of tax 
income. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have been at 
the desk to check on the motion. I 
understand the Senator’s motion to re- 
consider applies only to section 4 of the 
bill. Does the Senator mean to apply 
the motion only to transportation, or 
does he mean to apply it also to com- 
munication, which is section 5? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To sections 4 and 5. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then I hope 
the Senator will amend his motion to 
reconsider so that it will include both 
sections. That would make it much more 
clear as to how to vote. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The motion applies 
to section 4 at this time because the 
argument which I made with respect to 
the loss of revenue I am not certain cov- 
ers section 5, At this moment I am 
attempting to deal only with section 4. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
retain the remainder of my time. I 
vield the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Florida 
whatever time he may desire, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have the floor, so I yield to the Senator 
from Washington such time as he may 
desire. 4 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President; I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio and of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

I think everything which has been 
said by the Senator from Ohio and by 
my good friend the Senator from Texas is 
correct. The committee amendment 
will cost the Treasury Department a 
certain amount of income, somewhere 
around the figure giyen by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

My friend the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] says that he would feel 
obliged to offer an amendment to take 
the excise tax off automobiles if the 
tax on transportation is not retained. 
This is an entirely different type of tax, 
I will say to the Senator. If I buy an 
automobile in Seattle, I pay the same 
tax as if I buy the automobile in De- 
troit. I pay according to the price. 

The transportation tax is a tax which 
is unfair. It is just as unfair as the 
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freight tax was. The farther a person 
travels the more he has to pay. If some- 
body in my State has business in the 
city of Washington, D.C., he has to pay 
10 times the amount of a tax a person 
traveling from Delaware would have to 
pay. This is unfair. 

If I pay an excise tax on all the other 
items in the bill, I have to pay the same 
tax, no matter where I buy the items. 
However, this particular tax is unfair 
to the people who have to travel long 
distances. It is unfair to commuters, 
to the people who have to work and 
travel every day back and forth. 

That is the difference between this 
tax and the other taxes. The Senator 
from Florida and I never would have 
suggested that this be done if it had 
not been clearly shown to us how unfair 
the freight tax and the passenger tax 
were. That is the only difference. This 
is a tax which was put on during the 
war. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, This was a tax put 
on during the war. I suppose there was 
some need for it at that time. Now we 
are almost 15 years beyond the war. 
This is an inequitable tax. 

If everyone who bought a ticket on an 
airplane, a railroad, or a bus, paid $1, 
$2 or $10, no matter where his business 
took him, then I would say it would be 
all right, but a person has to pay accord- 
ing to the distance he travels. 

Mr. HART.. Everyone who buys a 
Ford has to pay the same amount of tax, 
but if a person buys a Cadillac he pays a 
different amount of tax. What does 
that prove? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, we are 
talking about people who must travel. 

Mr. HART. Every form of traveling 
should be treated the same. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The people of this 
country have business, which frequently 
causes them to travel great distances. 
The same principle applies to business- 
men who have to travel short distances. 

No one is suggesting that we should 
repeal a tax which is equal for everyone. 
That is the difference. 

I remind the Senate that we had this 
problem under consideration about a 
year ago. I think at that time the Sen- 
ate voted 50 to 35 to repeal the tax, and 
the freight tax, but I believe the con- 
ferees threw this particular item out and 
agreed to removing the freight tax. 
Naturally the attempt is being made 
again to remove this tax. That is the 
only reason we have suggested it. 

We do not suggest this for the other 
excise taxes, because I think they are in 
a different category. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
point out to the Senator from Washing- 
ton that the people from his State of 
Washington and from my State of Mon- 
tana and from every other State along 
the Canadian and Mexican borders many 
times go over into Canada or Mexico to 
buy transportation tickets, thereby not 
having to pay the 10 percent transporta- 
tion tax; is that correct? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. We have 
travel agencies in my area which have 
branch offices in Vancouver, so that 
tickets can be bought there. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suppose that 
occurs in the State of Montana and in 
other places. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And this tempo- 
rary tax has been in effect for some 17 
years? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Seventeen years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The abolition of 
the tax was voted by a majority of this 
body last year, was it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The abolition of 
the tax was approved by a majority vote 
only this week in the Senate Committee 
on Finance? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And it was ap- 
proved unanimously earlier today by the 
Senate? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. This is a sales tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

First, I should like to pick up where 
the able Senator from Montana left off. 
There could be an inference that the 
Senate does not know what it is voting 
on, but that of course is absurd. Last 
year we had full hearings with regard 
to the matter of excise taxes on travel 
and on freight. The matter was well 
debated in the committee, and it was 
well debated in the Senate. The Senate 
went on record by a vote, I believe, of 
50 to 35 stating that this was an unfair 
tax which was stopping travel and hurt- 
ing transportation, and that it should 
be repealed. 

We are now considering the same 
thing. The Senate conferees kad to re- 
cede in conference last year, with the 
result that we have had to bring up the 
matter again this year. 

So if any one of us feel we do not 
know what we are voting on, he will not 
be looking at the Recorp and will not 
know all the facts involved. 

The estimated revenue loss does not 
involve $250 million, The estimate is 
that it will involve approximately $225 
million. It is a questionable revenue- 
producing measure inasmuch as the tax 
and expense of collecting it are tax 
deductible, thereby reducing profits that 
otherwise would be taxable. 

Mr. President, I should like to answer 
the Senator from Ohio. The Senator 
said we are in war. I do not doubt that 
for a minute, for we are in a cold war. 
However, Mr. President, if we ever be- 
come involved in a hot war the one thing 
we will need above anything else is a 
sound national transportation system. 
We cannot fight a war effectively without 
such a system. If we do not have rail- 
roads, if we do not have airlines, and if 
we do not have means of communica- 
tions we will be strapped and helpless. 
We might have $100 billion in the bank, 
but it would not do us any good if we 
could not move the men and the equip- 
ment essential in time of emergency. 

Mr. LAUSCHE rose. : 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I thought the Sena- 
tor desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will yield in a 
moment. 

If we could not move our equipment 
in a hot war it would not make any dif- 
ference what the budget showed. Under 
such circumstances, a balanced budget 
at the expense of a healthy national 
transportation system is a risk we can ill 
afford to take. And let me point out 
that a sound national transportation 
system promotes a sound economy vital- 
ly essential to our success in the present 
cold war. Make no mistake about that. 
This tax was originally imposed for the 
sole purpose of discouraging people from 
traveling, because we were in a war. The 
Government wanted to save all the space 
possible, so that members of the armed 
services could use it. That tax has re- 
mained in effect until today, and even 
in peacetime it discourages people from 
traveling. It now serves as an economic 
obstacle to a transportation industry 
which must develop and grow if we are 
to have strength in time of an emergen- 
cy and prosperity in time of peace. 

If we are interested in seeing this 
country develop itself, in order to meet 
the possible threat of war, we had better 
make certain that we have an adequate 
transportation system. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio knows, having sat on the Com- 
merce Committee, that the transporta- 
tion system of the country is not in good 
shape. He has heard representatives of 
the Defense Department testify on sev- 
eral occasions that the railroads are de- 
teriorating and that our bus lines are 
disappearing. There are 5-percent fewer 
bus lines today than there were 10 years 
ago. 

The aviation industry is so deeply in 
debt that there is grave doubt whether 
it will be able to meet its future com- 
mitments. It has become so greatly in- 
debted in the purchase of turboprops 
and jets that it is in serious financial 
difficulty. 

What happens? The industry may 
find it necessary to come to Congress and 
ask for a subsidy. The Congress will 
grant that subsidy. Why? Because we 
must have an adequate transportation 
system. 

Removal of this tax would be infinitely 
better than a subsidy and would give the 
transportation industry an honest oppor- 
tunity to try to stay alive without sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. One further point, 
and then I shall be glad to yield for a 
few questions. 

The Senator from Texas said that this 
was a sort of luxury tax. I do not know 
that the people who ride the buses from 
El Paso to Austin think they are on any 
luxury trip. They pay a 10-percent tax, 
just as anyone else does. A rich man can 
charge off a part of the tax, but the poor 
man cannot deduct it. The poor man 
carries a greater burden under this dis- 
criminatory tax than anyone else. 

We talk about discrimination. This 
tax is a discriminatory tax against the 
people who do not have a business, and 
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do not know how to take advantage of 
deductions. 

This is a discriminatory tax against 
the small man, the man who rides the 
bus. It is a discriminatory tax against 
our own transportation system, as the 
able Senator from Montana has pointed 
out. People no longer buy domestic 
tickets when they go from the Southwest 
or from Los Angeles, to Europe. They 
buy a foreign ticket all the way across, 
thus favoring a foreign carrier to the 
detriment of our own domestic carriers. 
Why? So that they can save themselves 
from paying the 10-percent tax for a part 
of the trip over the United States. That 
is why the Senate voted last year to re- 
move the tax. That is why a majority 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
voted yesterday to remove it. That is 
why the Senate voted earlier to remove it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
tell this body what is happening to the 
number of trains making transcontinen- 
tal runs? Is the number decreasing or 
increasing? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The number has 
decreased as much as 60 percent. One 
can hardly find a transcontinental train 
running every day of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In my part of the 
country, for example, the Milwaukee 
Railroad runs only one train a day east 
and west, whereas it formerly ran two or 
three, not so many years ago. I have 
traveled on those trains. There is plenty 
of vacant space. 

I believe that one of the reasons why 
the railroads are going down is that they 
are not getting the passenger business 
which they need. The transportation 
tax does not help them in any way. 

I hope the Senator’s amendment, as 
originally approved by this body last 
year, by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance earlier this week, and by the Sen- 
ate earlier today, will be adhered to, be- 
cause I think it is a good amendment, 
and vitally needed at this time. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time if the Senator from Ohio is pre- 
pared to do likewise. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make some reply to what 
has been said. 

In my opinion the argument made by 
the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Florida is applicable to 
every type of tax we are required to pay. 
All we have to do is to substitute a dif- 
ferent name for the transportation tax, 
and we can apply the same arguments 
which have been made. 

A luxury tax was imposed to dissuade 
people from buying luxuries, and to make 
possible the full use of our manufactur- 
ing facilities in the production of war 
materials. Communications taxes were 
imposed to dissuade people from using 
the communications system. The in- 
come tax is an unjust tax, which should 
be repudiated. My query is this: How 
does it happen that all the other taxes 
are to remain, and it is proposed to be- 
stow a beneficence upon the transporta- 
tion system? The same argument ap- 
plies to every kind of tax. There is no 
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tax that is just in the minds of all 
persons. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I support the Senator’s 
motion. 

While it is true that the railroads 
have suffered a decline in transportation 
of persons and revenue from that source, 
passenger service has never been a 
source of profit to the railroads. Fifty 
years ago my father worked for a rail- 
road, and he used to say, “There is no 
money in the passenger business.” It 
has never been a profitable business. 

I ask the Senator if this tax does not 
apply also to the airlines and the motor 
coach lines, whose business has been 
growing year by year, and is greater this 
year than last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It applies to all 
passenger transportation. 

Mr. BUSH. The trouble with the rail- 
roads is not this tax. The trouble is 
much deeper and broader. I think that 
is a separate problem, and ought not to 
be involved in this debate. 

I hope the Senator’s motion will 
prevail. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Almost all the taxes I 
know anything about are unfair. I 
think it is unfair to charge a corpora- 
tion 52 percent of its net income for 
taxes. I think it is unfair to take 20 
cents out of every dollar a person makes, 
over $600 a year. Virtually all our taxes 
are unfair; but we have reached the 
tragic state where we have to levy taxes 
for the purpose of obtaining revenue, 
and not for the purpose of being 
equitable. 

I cannot, consistently with my views, 
vote to grant a tax reduction of $200 
million, $225 million, or $250 million to 
one group of persons, while leaving a 52 
percent income tax on corporations, or 
a high income tax on individuals. So I 
think we must vote from the standpoint 
of keeping our country solvent, and not, 
from the standpoint of doing equity. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
who is an able member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and who heard the evidence last year 
about the transportation problem, if it 
is not a fact that the tax on transporta- 
tion of goods was removed because many 
corporations were buying their own 
fleets of trucks, for the reason that the 
3 percent transportation tax on goods 
made it profitable for them to buy their 
own trucks, enabling them to ship their 
goods cheaper than they could ship them 
by common carrier. The margin of dif- 
ference was less than 3 percent, and the 
repeal of the transportation tax on goods 
was to discourage companies from buying 
private fleets, which were ruining the 
common carriers by freight and motor 
carrier. There is a difference between 
the tax on goods and the tax on trans- 
portation of persons. The tax on the 
transportation of goods was removed for 
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the reasons which I have stated. Those 
facts do not apply to the transportation 
of persons. Is not that true? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The statement of the 
Senator from Texas is accurate. A read- 
ing of my dissenting opinion of last year 
will show that I subscribed to the re- 
moval of the excise tax on cargo trans- 
portation because of the reasons enu- 
merated by the Senator from Texas, and 
opposed the removal of the passenger 
excise tax. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Suggestive of the fact 
that these arguments can be made with 
respect to all excise taxes, let me relate 
the points made by the Senator from 
Florida to the automobile industry. 

To meet the point that we applied the 
excise tax on passenger travel to discour- 
age it during the war, I can only observe 
that is precisely the same reason we im- 
posed the excise tax on automobiles. 
This deters travel. Ask any automobile 
manufacturer if he thinks the excise tax 
on automobiles does not discourage the 
purchase of automobiles. It is not a 
luxury to travel from El Paso to Johnson 
City. By and large, people do not regard 
the transportation they buy in the form 
of automobiles as a luxury. It is a ne- 
cessity. The passenger carrier and the 
automobile manufacturer are obviously 
in competition. 

Lastly, we are told that people are 
buying transportation tickets outside the 
country, and using foreign lines. What 
about the importation of European cars, 
and the impact of this fact on our econ- 
omy? These are the arguments which I 
will press in support of the amendment 
I will offer with Senator McNamara, to 
remove the automobile excise tax if we 
do not stand up and retain the passenger 
tax. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

I move that the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LavscHE] be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the yea-and- 
nay vote which was ordered on my mo- 
tion apply to the motion made by the 
Senator from Florida? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS] to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] to reconsider the committee 
amendment on page 4, line 9, which was 
agreed to earlier in the day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
Senate will now vote on the motion to 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] to reconsider and 
thus make it possible for the Senate to 
reconsider the transportation tax item 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Is a vote “nay” a vote 
in support of the position taken by the 
Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Geel, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. HaypENn] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Hotianp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are absent on official business as mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation on parlia- 
mentary conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on offi- 
cial business attending opening cere- 
monies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHunchl, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mo- 
Gee], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Musxre], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] are absent on official business as 
Members of the U.S. delegation to con- 
ferences in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works, 
attending the opening ceremonies of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin I Mr. 
Wu.Ey] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Car HART] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PRrOUTY] 
would each vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—52 

Allott Hennings Monroney 
Anderson Hill Moss 
Bartlett Hruska Mundt 

Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston, S.C. Randolph 
Cannon Jordan Schoeppe: 
Carroli Keating Smathers 
Dodd Kefauver Smith 
Eastland Kennedy Sparkman 
Ellender Kerr Symington 
Engle Langer Talmadge 
Frear Long Thurmond 
Fulbright McCarthy Wiliams, N.J. 
Goldwater Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Mansfield 
Hartke Martin 

NAYS—26 
Bennett Dirksen Robertson 
Bridges Douglas Russell 
Bush Ervin Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Hart Scott 
Case, N.J Hickenlooper Stennis 
Clark Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Cooper Lausche Yarborough 
Cotton McClellan Young, Ohio 
Curtis Morton 
NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Green Morse 
Capehart Gruening Murray 
Carlson Hayden Muskie 
Case, S. Dak Holland O'Mahoney 
Chavez Humphrey Prouty 
Church McGee Wiley 
Dworshak McNamara 


So Mr. SmatHers’ motion to lay on 
the table Mr. LauscHe’s motion to re- 
consider was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now reconsider the vote 
by which the committee amendment in 
the form of section 5 was agreed to this 
morning. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. f 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] to 
reconsider the vote by which the second 
committee amendment was agreed to 
{Putting the question.] 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have stated by title 
only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title only. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion entitled Section 6. Collection of 
Income Tax at Source on Interest and 
Dividends.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in its entirety at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
PROXMIRE is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Sec, 6. COLLECTION oF INCOME Tax AT SOURCE 

ON INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS, 


„(a) (1) In Generat.—Subtitle F of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
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procedure and administration) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
chapter: 


“CHAPTER 81—COLLECTION OF INCOME Tax 
AT SOURCE ON INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 7901. Income tax collected at source 

on interest. 

7902. Income tax collected at source 

on dividends. 

Sec. 7903, Exemptions from withholding. 

Sec. 7904. Returns and payments. 

“ ‘Sec, 7905. Nondeductibility of tax in com- 
puting taxable income, 

Sec. 7906. Refund or credit of tax to tax- 
exempt organizations; refund 
of tax to individuals having 
no taxable income. 

“ Sec. 7907. Credit for regulated investment 
companies and personal hold- 
ing companies. 

Sec. 7908. Failure to file returns, 

Sec. 7909, Definitions. 


“SEC. 7901. Income Tax COLLECTED 
SOURCE ON INTEREST. 


„(a) REQUIREMENT OF WITHHOLDING.— 
Every corporation, making payment after 
December 31, 1959, of interest on obligations 
of such corporation, shall deduct and with- 
hold on such interest a tax equal to 18 per- 
cent of the amount thereof. If the with- 
holding agent is unable to determine the 
person to whom the interest is payable, such 
tax shall be deducted and withheld at the 
time payment thereof would be made if such 
person were known. 

b) INTEREST DEFINED.—For purposes of 
this chapter, the term ‘interest’ means in- 
terest on all bonds, debentures, notes, certifi- 
cates, or other evidences of indebtedness, 
issued by any corporation with interest 
coupons or in registered form. 

““(c) INDEMNIFICATION OF WITHHOLDING 
Acent.—A withholding agent shall not be 
liable, except as provided in section 7904, 
to any person for the amount of any tax 
required to be deducted and withheld under 
this chapter. 

“*(d) CREDIT ror Tax WITHHELD. — 

For credit, against the income tax of the 
recipient of the income, of amounts re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
this section, see section 39. 


* Sec. 7902. INCOME Tax COLLECTED. AT SOURCE 
ON DIVIDENDS, 

„(a) REQUIREMENT OF WITHHOLDING. — 
Every person making payment after Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, of a dividend shall deduct and 
withhold on such such dividend a tax equal 
to 18 percent of the amount thereof. If the 
withholding agent is unable to determine 
the person to whom the dividend is payable, 
such tax shall be deducted and withheld at 
the time payment thereof would be made if 
such person were known. 

“*(b) Divipenps Derinep.—For purposes of 
this chapter, the term “dividend” means 

“*(1) any distribution by a corporation 
which is a dividend (as defined in section 
316); and 

“*(2) a payment made by a stockbroker 
to any person as a substitute for a dividend 
(as defined in section 316) on which a tax 
is required to be deducted and withheld 
under this chapter. 

e) WITHHOLDING WHERE AMOUNT OF 
Drvienp Is UNKNOWN.—If the withholding 
agent is unable to determine the portion 
of a distribution which is a dividend, the 
tax required to be deducted and withheld 
under this chapter shall be computed on 
the entire amount of the distribution. 

“‘(d) INDEMNIFICATION OF WITHHOLDING 
AcENT.—A withholding agent shall not be 
liable, except as provided in section 7904, 
to any person for the amount of any tax 
required to be deducted and withheld under 
this chapter. 

(e) CREDIT FOR Tax WrrHHem.— 

For credit, against the income tax of 
the recipient of the income, of amounts re- 
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quired to be deducted and withheld under 
this section, see section 39. 


“Sec. 7903. EXEMPTIONS FROM WITHHOLDING. 

“*(a) InTerEst.—The provisions of section 
7901 shall not apply to: 

“*(1) Interest paid by a corporation to 
one or more— 

([A) governments, 

“*(B) Political subdivisions thereof, 

“‘(C) international organizations, or 

„ D) wholly owned instrumentalities or 
agencies of the foregoing, if the evidence of 
indebtedness in respect of which such in- 
terest is paid is owned by one or more of 
such governments, subdivisions, organiza- 
tions, instrumentalities, or agencies. 

1) Interest paid for a foreign corpora- 
tion. 

“*(3) Any payment of interest to— 

“*(A) a foreign corporation not engaged 
in trade or business within the United States, 

“*(B) a nonresident alien individual, 

“*(C) any partnership not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States 
and composed in whole or in part of non- 
resident allens, or 

„% D) any foreign government of interna- 
tional organization. 

“*(b) Divipenps.—The provisions of sec- 
tion 7902 shall not apply to: 

“*(1) A dividend paid in the stock or 
rights to acquire the stock of the distributing 
corporation whether or not the recipient of 
such stock or rights had an option to be 
paid in money, or other property, in lieu of 
such stock or rights. 

“*(2) Distributions (other than capital 
gain dividends described in section 852(b) 
(3)(C)) to shareholders which are treated 
under chapter 1 as amounts received on the 
sale or exchange of property, or distributions 
with respect to which gain or loss is not 
recognized under chapter 1 to the share- 
holders. 

“*(3) Any amount which is includible in 
gross income as a taxable dividend under 
the provisions of section 302 or 303 (relating 
to redemptions of stock), section 354(b) (re- 
lating to receipt of property on transfer to 
corporation controlled by the transferor), 
section 356 (relating to receipt of additional 
consideration in connection with certain re- 
organizations), or section 1081(e)(2) (re- 
lating to certain distributions pursuant to 
order of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission). 

„%% A dividend paid by a Federal reserve 
bank, Federal land bank, Federal home loan 
bank, Central Bank for Cooperatives, or 
Bank for Cooperatives. 

“*(5) Dividends paid by a corporation to 
another corporation if both corporations are 
members of the same affiliated group which 
filed a consolidated return under chapter 6 
for the preceding taxable year of the payor 
corporation, 

“*(6) Dividends paid by a corporation to 
one or more— 

“(A) governments, 

„B) political subdivisions thereof, 

“*(C) international organizations, or 

“*(D) wholly owned instrumentalities or 
agencies of the foregoing, 
if the entire class of stock in respect of 
which such dividend is paid is owned by one 
or more of such governments, subdivisions, 
organizations, instrumentalities, or agencies. 

„%) Dividends paid by a foreign corpora- 
tion. 

“*(8) Any payment of a dividend to— 

„) a foreign corporation not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States, 

“*(B) a nonresident alien individual, 

„C) any partnership not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States 
and composed in whole or in part of nonres- 
ident aliens, or 

D) any foreign government or interna- 
tional organization. 

“*(9) Dividends paid pursuant to the 
terms of a lease of property entered into 
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before January 1, 1959, if under such lease 
the shareholders of the lessor corporation 
are entitled to such dividends without de- 
duction for and tax which any law of the 
United States might require to be deducted 
and withheld on the payment of dividends. 

““(10) Amounts (whether or not desig- 
nated as dividends) paid by a mutual sav- 
ings bank, savings and loan association, 
building and loan association, cooperative 
bank, homestead association, credit union, 
or any similar organization, in respect of 
withdrawable or repurchasable shares, in- 
vestment certificates, or deposits. 


“ISEC. 7904. RETURNS AND PAYMENT. 


„(a) GENERAL RULE.—Every person re- 
quired under this chapter to deduct and 
withhold any tax shall make a return of 
such tax and shall pay such tax, at such 
time, for such period, and in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate may by regula- 
tions prescribe, by making a return of the 
total amount of interest and dividends with 
respect to which tax is required to be de- 
ducted and withheld by such person under 
this chapter for such period and paying a 
tax, for which such person shall be liable, in 
an amount equal to 20 percent of such total. 

“t(b) ADJUSTMENT or TAx.—If more or 
less than the correct amount of tax due for 
any period under subsection (a) is paid 
with respect to such period, proper adjust- 
ments with respect to the tax shall be made, 
without interest, in such manner and at such 
times as may be prescribed by regulations 
made under this chapter. 


“‘Sec. 7905. NONDEDUCTIBILITY OF Tax IN 

COMPUTING TAXABLE INCOME, 

“‘Any tax deducted and withheld under 

this chapter shall not be allowed as a deduc- 

tion in computing taxable income for the 

purpose of any tax on income imposed by 
Act of Congress. 


“Sec, 7906. REFUND OR CREDIT OF TAX TO 
TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS; 
REFUND OF TAX TO INDIVIDUALS 
HAVINd No TAXABLE INCOME, 

„(a) TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS,—In the 
case of à person which is exempt from the 
tax imposed by chapter 1, if the amount re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld as tax 
under this chapter with respect to interest 
and dividends received by it during any cal- 
endar quarter exceeds the credit claimed by 
and allowed to such person under section 
3505 (relating to credit against employment 
taxes) for such quarter, the excess shall be 
immediately refunded or credited to such 
person as an overpayment of the tax imposed 
by this chapter, but only if claim therefor is 
filed (or, if no claim is filed, if credit or re- 
fund is made) after the close of such calen- 
dar quarter and on or before March 15 of the 
fourth calendar year beginning after the 
close of such calendar quarter. No interest 
shall be allowed or paid with respect to any 
such refund or credit for any period before 
the date on which claim for such refund or 
credit is filed or before March 16 of the cal- 
endar year succeeding the close of the calen- 
dar quarter in respect of which such refund 
or credit is claimed, whichever date is the 
later. 

„b) INDIVIDUALS HAVING No TAXABLE IN- 
coMmE.—In the case of an individual who 
certifies (in such form and manner as the 
Secretary or his delegate prescribes by regu- 
lations) with respect to interest and divi- 
dends received by him during any calendar 
quarter that he reasonably believes (at the 
time of such certification) that he will have 
no taxable income for his taxable year of 
which such calendar quarter is a part, the 
amount required to be deducted and with- 
held as tax under this chapter with respect 
to interest and dividends received by him 
during such calendar quarter shall be im- 
mediately refunded to him as an overpay- 
ment of the tax imposed by this chapter, 
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put only if claim therefor is filed (or, if 
no claim is filed, if refund is made) after 
the close of such calendar quarter and on 
or before April 15 of the fourth calendar 
year beginning after the close of such cal- 
endar quarter. No interest shall be allowed 
or paid with respect to any such refund 
for any period before the date on which 
claim for such refund is filed or before 
April 16 of the calendar year succeeding 
the close of the calendar quarter in respect 
of which such refund is claimed, whichever 
date is the later. 


“ ‘Sec. 7907. CREDIT FOR REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES AND PER- 
SONAL HOLDING COMPANIES. 


„n the case of any withholding agent 
which is a ted investment company 
(as defined in section 851) or a personal 
holding company (as defined in section 542), 
the amount required to be deducted and 
withheld as tax under this chapter with 
respect to interest and dividends received by 
it during a taxable year shall be allowed, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, as a credit against (but 
not in excess of) the tax for which such 
withholding agent is liable under section 
7904(a) in respect of dividends paid by it 
during such year. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, a dividend shall be considered as having 
been paid within a taxable year— 

(1) in the case of a regulated investment 
company, if treated as paid during such tax- 
able year under section 855(a), or 

(2) in the case of a personal holding 
company, to the extent elected under section 
563 (b), in determining the dividends paid 
deduction for purposes of the personal hold- 
ing company tax, in the return for such year. 
“ ‘Sec, 7908. FAILURE To FILE RETURNS. 

In case of a failure to make and file any 
return required under this chapter within 
the time prescribed by law or prescribed by 
the or his delegate in pursuance 
of law, unless it is shown that such failure 
is due to reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect, the addition to the tax or taxes re- 
quired to be shown on such return shall not 
be less than $5. 

“ ‘Sec, 7909. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this chapter 

““(1) TAXABLE YEAR.—The term “taxable 
year” has the same meaning as when used 
in chapter 1. 

ö) Person.—The term person“ includes 
any government or political subdivision, or 
agency or instrumentality thereof. 

“*(3) NONRESIDENT ALIEN.—The term non- 
resident alien individual” includes an alien 
resident of Puerto Rico.’ 

“(2) The table of chapters for subtitle F 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 


Chapter 81. Collection of income tax at 
source on interest and divi- 
dends.“ 

“(b)(1) CREDITS AGAINST INCOME Tax.— 
Part IV of subsection A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“SEC, 39. CREDIT FOR Tax WITHHELD ON 

AND DIVIDENDS. 

„a) GENERAL RULE—The amount re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
section 7901 as tax on interest or under sec- 
tion 7902 as tax on dividends shall be allowed 
to the recipient of the income as & credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year in which the interest or 
dividend is received. 

“*(b) PARTNERSHIPS, TRUSTS, AND Es- 
TATES.—If the recipient of the interest or 
dividend is a partnership or a common trust 
fund, then the credit provided by subsection 
(a) shall not be allowed to such recipient, 
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but the members of the partnership, or the 
participants in the common trust fund, as 
the case may be, shall be allowed their pro- 
portionate share of such credit. If the re- 
cipient is an estate or trust, and if any 
legatee, heir, or beneficiary subject to the 
tax imposed by this chapter is required to 
include a portion of such interest or dividend 
in computing his taxable income, such 
legatee, heir, or beneficiary shall be allowed 
such portion of the credit as is properly 
allocable to him on the basis of the income 
allocable to him under subchapter J (sec. 
641 and following, relating to estates, trusts, 
beneficiaries, and decedents) for the taxable 
year of the estate or trust, and such portion 
of the credit shall not be allowed to the 
estate or trust. . 

„% REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
AND PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANIES.—In the 
case of a regulated investment company or 
a personal holding company, the credit pro- 
vided by subsection (a) shall be reduced by 
the amount of credit allowed such company 
under section 7907. 

„d) TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS, Etc.— 

“*(1) In GENERAL.—The credit provided by 
subsection (a) shall not be allowed— 

„„ ) to any recipient which is exempt 
from income tax; or 

„(B) to an individual, with respect to 
interest and dividends received during any 
calendar quarter for which he has made a 
certification under section 7906 (b). 

“*(2) CROSS REFERENCE.— 

„For refund under chapter 81 in the case 
of a recipient which is exempt from tax and 
in the case of an individual who has no tax- 
able income, see section 7906.” 

“(2) AMENDMENTS TO TABLE OF SECTIONS.— 
The table of sections for such part IV is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“ ‘Sec. 39. Credit for tax withheld on divi- 
dends.’ 

“(c) (1) SPECIAL CREDIT ror TAX-EXEMPT 
OrcanizaTion.—Chapter 25 of such Code (re- 
lating to general provisions relating to em- 
ployment taxes) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
Sr. 3505. SPECIAL CREDIT IN CASE OF On- 

GANIZATIONS EXEMPT From IN- 
COME Tax. 

„a) GENERAL RuLe—In the case of any 
person (including any government or polit- 
ical subdivision, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof) which is exempt from the tax im- 
posed by chapter 1, the amount required to 
be deducted and withheld as tax under chap- 
ter 81 with respect to interest and dividends 
received by it during any calendar quarter 
shall be allowed, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, as a credit 
against (but not in excess of) the amount 
shown on the return of such person as its 
liability (after the adjustments, if any, pro- 
vided for in sections 6205(a) and 6413(a)) 
for such quarter in respect of the taxes im- 
posed by chapter 21 (Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act) and by chapter 24 (collection 
of income tax at source on wages). Such 
credit shall be allowed only if claim therefor 
is made, in accordance with such regulations, 
at the time of the filing of the return with 
respect to the taxes under chapter 21 and 
chapter 24 for such quarter. 

“‘(b) Cross REFERENCE.— 

For refund under chapter 81, see section 
7906. 

“(2) AMENDMENT TO TABLE OF SECTIONS.— 
The table of sections for chapter 25 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ’ 
“Sec. 3505. Special credit in case of organ- 

ization exempt from tax.’ 

„d) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

“TAX COMPUTED BY SECRETARY OR HIS 
DELEGATE.—Section 6014 of such Code (relat- 
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ing to income tax not computed by taxpayer) 
is amended— 

“(A) by striking out in subsection (a) the 
phrase ‘and whose gross income other than 
wages, as defined in section 3401(a), does 
not exceed $100,’ and by inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘and whose gross income (other than 
wages, as defined in section 3401 (a), and 
other than interest and dividends on which 
tax is required to be deducted and withheld 
under chapter 81) does not exceed $100,’; 
and 

“(B) by inserting after ‘other than wages 
on which the tax has been withheld at the 
source’ the following: ‘and other than in- 
terest and dividends on which tax is re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
chapter 81’. 

“(2) DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED INCOME 
TAX BY INDIvIDUALsS.—Section 6015(a) of such 
code (relating to declaration of estimated 
income tax by individuals) is amended— 

“(A) by amending so much of paragraph 
(1) thereof as precedes subparagraph (A) 
to read as follows: 

1) the gross income for the taxable 
year can reasonably be expected to consist 
of wages (as defined in section 3401(a)), or 
interest (as defined in section 7901(b)) or 
dividends (as defined in section 7902(b)) on 
which tax is required to be deducted and 
withheld under chapter 81, or both, and of 
not more than $100 from sources other than 
such wages, interest, and dividends, and can 
reasonably be expected to exceed ; and 

“(B) by amending so much of paragraph 
(2) thereof as precedes subparagraph (A) to 
read as follows: 

“*(2) the gross income can reasonably be 
expected to include more than $100 from 
sources other than wages (as defined in sec- 
tion 3401 (a)) and other than interest (as 
defined in section 7901(b)) and dividends 
(as defined in section 7902(b)) on which a 
tax is required to be deducted and withheld 
under chapter 81, and can reasonably be 
expected to exceed the sum ot. 

“(3) WITHHOLDING OF TAX ON NONRESIDENT 
ALIEN INDIVIDUALS.—Section 1441(c) of such 
Code (relating to exceptions to the withhold- 
ing of tax on nonresident alien individuals) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 


any person is required to deduct and with- 
hold a tax under subsection (a) on an 
amount on which a tax was required to be 
deducted and withheld under chapter 81, 
such person shall deduct and withhold under 
subsection (a) only the excess of 

“*(A) the amount which would be re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
subsection (a) but for the application of 
chapter 81, over 

„B) the amount required to be deducted 
and withheld under chapter 81. 

“(4) WITHHOLDING OF TAX OF FOREIGN con- 
PORATIONS.—Section 1442 of such Code (re- 
lating to withholding of tax on foreign cor- 
porations) is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
‘and except that where any person is required 
under this section to deduct and withhold 
& tax on an amount on which a tax is re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
chapter 81, such person shall deduct and 
withhold only the excess of 

“*(1) the amount which would be re- 
quired to be deducted and withheld under 
this section but for the application of chapter 
81, over 

“*(2) the amount required to be deducted 
and withheld under chapter 81.’ 

“(5) INFORMATION BY CORPORATIONS.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 6042 of such Code 
(relating to returns g corporate 
dividends, etc.) is amended by adding at the 
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end thereof the following: ‘except that if 
the amount of dividends paid to any share- 
holder during a calendar year is less than 
$300 and tax is required to be deducted and 
withheld under chapter 81 on the entire 
amount of such dividends, no such return 
shall be required with respect to such share- 
holder for such calendar year;’, 

“(6) EXCESSIVE WITHHOLDING.—Subsection 
(b) of section 6401 of such Code (relating 
to amounts treated as overpayments) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) TREATMENT or CREDITS.—The amount 
of the credit provided in section 31 (relat- 
ing to credit for tax withheld on wages under 
chapter 24), and the amount of the credit 
provided in section 39 (relating to credit for 
tax withheld on interest and dividends un- 
der chapter 81), against the tax imposed by 
subtitle A for any taxable year shall, to the 
extent thereof, be considered as payment of 
the tax for such year, whether or not the 
withholding agent has paid to the Secretary 
or his delegate the amount of the tax de- 
ducted and withheld at the source under 
chapter 24 or the amount of tax required to 
be deducted and withheld at the source un- 
der chapter 81.’ 

“(7) SPECIAL PERIOD OF LIMITATIONS FOR 
SMALL REFUNDS ON TAX WITHHELD AT SOURCE.— 
Section 6511(d) of such Code (relating to 
special rules for limitations on allowance of 
credits and refunds) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(4) SPECIAL RULES RELATING TO TAX ON 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS WITHHELD AT 
source.—In the case of an individual filing 
a claim for credit or refund of an overpay- 
ment for a taxable year for which he was 
not required to make a return under section 
6012(a) to make a return, if the overpay- 
ment is attributable to the credit allowed 
under section 39 for tax required to be de- 
ducted and withheld under chapter 81 (re- 
lating to tax withheld at source on interest 
and dividends), in lieu of the 3-year period 
of limitation prescribed in subsection (a), 
the period shall be 7 years from the date 
prescribed by law for filing a return for the 
taxable year with respect to which the claim 
is made. In the case of such a claim, the 
amount of credit or refund may exceed the 
portion of the tax paid within the period 
provided in subsection (b) (2), to the extent 
of the amount of the overpayment attribu- 
table to such credit allowed under section 
39, or to the extent of $2, whichever is the 
lesser.’ 

“(8) PRESUMPTIONS AS TO DATE OF PAY- 
MENT.—Section 6513(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to time tax considered to be paid) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘For purposes of sec- 
tion 6511 or 6512, any tax required to be 
deducted and withheld at source during any 
taxable year of the recipient under chapter 
81 shall, in respect of the recipient of the 
income, be deemed to have been paid by him 
on the last day prescribed for filing the re- 
turn under section 6012 for such taxable year 
(determined without regard to any extension 
of time for filing such return).’ 

“(9) DEFINITION OF WITHHOLDING AGENT.— 
Section 7701 (a) (16) of such Code (defining 
the term ‘withholding agent’) is amended 
by striking out ‘or 1461’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1461, or 7901.’ 

“(10) Errective pate.——-The amendments 
made by paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1959.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 


Senator from Wisconsin has 45 minutes 
under his control. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time on this amend- 
ment be limited to a total of 30 minutes, 
with 15 minutes to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me ask 
what amendment this is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is the amend- 
ment to provide for withholding the tax 
on interest and dividends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]? With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Isa copy of the amend- 
ment available? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment is 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the agreement just entered, the Senator 
from Wisconsin has 15 minutes at his 
disposal. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides for withholding the 
tax on interest and dividends, in the 
same way that the tax now paid on wages 
and salaries is withheld. 

On the basis of what the Senator from 
Illinois has called “very, very, very con- 
servative estimates,“ the amendment 
would save the Federal Treasury $540 
million. Actually, in the judgment of 
the Senator from Illinois and in my 
judgment, the amendment probably 
would save for the Federal Treasury a 
great deal more than $540 million—per- 
haps as much as $1 billion. 

The amendment does not provide for 
any new tax on anyone. It will not 
limit in any way the privileges legally 
available to any taxpayer at the present 
time. The amendment will not increase 
by one nickel the tax liability of anyone. 
All the amendment will do is provide a 
much more efficient and a much surer 
method of collecting the income tax on 
dividends and interest. 

Estimates made by economists are 
consistent in showing that the Federal 
Treasury is now losing hundreds of 
millions of dollars through tax avoid- 
ance because the taxes on interest and 
dividends are not paid at the source. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, let me inquire whether 
the amendment provides for any limi- 
tation at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment 
provides several limitations, which I 
shall explain in the course of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When the taxpayer is entitled to make 
a deduction in the case of the first $100 
of dividends received by him, would the 
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tax on those dividends be withheld, under 
the provisions of this amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There would be 
withholding in all cases; but, under the 
amendment, the quick refund arrange- 
ment which has proven so successful 
in the case of wages would be employed; 
and thus a person who was entitled to 
a refund would be able to obtain it very 
promptly; and in no case would he have 
to wait longer than 6 weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What I have in mind is that thousands 
of taxpayers receive dividend income of 
less than $600, and it is their only in- 
come. Would this amendment require 
that they make a tax return, and that 
thereafter the Government make a re- 
fund to them? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have taken that 
point into account. I recognize that the 
Senator from South Carolina has raised 
a very legitimate point. But, under the 
circumstances, I think this amendment 
takes recognition of that situation, and 
meets that problem, and does not impose 
a handicap on such persons. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would the amend- 
ment result in the withholding on the 
dividends paid by cooperatives to their 
members? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It does not provide 
for withholding on the interest paid by 
commercial banks to their depositors; 
neither does it provide for withholding 
on the dividends paid by cooperatives or 
similar institutions. 

The amendment provides primarily 
for withholding on corporation dividends 
and corporation interest. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why does not the 
Senator’s amendment provide for with- 
holding the tax on all interest and all 
dividends? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Because on the 
basis of consultations with persons who 
have studied this matter at length for 
many years, it is apparent that compli- 
cations which would develop would make 
such a provision very difficult to ad- 
minister. 

Furthermore, in line with the point 
the Senator from South Carolina raised 
a moment ago, in many cases the 
amount withheld would be extremely 
small. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
copy of the amendment available? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A copy of the 
amendment is at the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is that 
the only copy that is available? Can the 
Senator from Wisconsin give us a copy 
of the amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have before me a 
copy which has been changed slightly, 
but the Senator from Delaware is wel- 
come to read it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is this 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Wisconsin had in the committee? 


Is a 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. It is the same, with 
a slight modification which I shall ex- 
plain a little later. It provides an easier 
method in the case of educational and 
charitable institutions, so they will not 
be deprived not even for an instant of 
any of their interest or dividend income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 
would the amendment work in connec- 
tion with coupon bonds? Several cor- 
porations in the United States have out- 
standing coupon bonds. The coupons 
are, in effect, cashable at any bank or 
grocery store. Under the provisions of 
the amendment, how would the tax be 
withheld in those cases? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That would be very 
simple; all that the institution paying 
the dividend would have to do would be 
to pay to the Federal Treasury 18 percent 
of the interest or the dividends paid at 
the end of each quarter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
after the bonds are printed, under exist- 
ing law the coupons are marked “Pay to 
bearer,” and can be paid at any bank 
or grocery store. Does the amendment 
propose that the cashability of the cou- 
pons be ended; and would the amend- 
ment require that all of the coupons be 
returned to the paying company? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. Certainly every 
corporation which issues coupon bonds, 
coupon-bearing instrumentalities or ob- 
ligations, has a record of what is has 
outstanding, and knows how much of the 
interest comes due at the end of each 
quarter—if it has any bookkeeping sys- 
tem whatever. So it would be very sim- 
ple to pay 18 percent of that amount to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
problem is not that simple. 

These corporations will have a million 
dollars’ worth of bonds outstanding, and 
they will be owned by many persons. But 
90 percent of such bonds are not regis- 
tered. When the owner of the bonds 
presents the coupons, to be cashed, inas- 
much as the coupons are marked ‘‘Pay 
on demand,” if he presents them at, per- 
haps, the Chase National Bank, in New 
York, the coupons are then subject to 
being cashed on a particular date. 

‘The company must have the funds in 
that bank to meet this request. 

I am not opposing the principle of 
what the Senator is proposing. I am 
just wondering if the mechanics are pro- 
vided in the amendment. My question 
is, Suppose an investor who holds one of 
these bonds, which is not registered, and 
as to which there is no way a company 
can know who owns it, goes to the bank 
or grocery store and cashes the interest 
coupon. Who deducts the 18 percent or 
20 percent? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I now understand 
the question of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I have consulted with the staff. 
I find there is no interest withheld in 
that particular case. We have made 
allowance for that situation in making 
our estimates. 
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Mr. President, because I am working 
under a limitation of time and I have a 
presentation to make, I think I cannot 
yield further. The opposition has 15 
minutes. I would appreciate it very 
much if Senators do not ask me to yield. 
If I have time when I have completed 
my presentation, I shall be delighted to 
yield further. 

As I stated, from the latest and most 
conservative estimates, $114 billion is not 
reported as to dividends alone. Even if 
one-fifth of such dividends goes to 
people whose incomes are of the kind 
described by the Senator from South 
Carolina—and that would be a great 
deal more than is generally estimated— 
that would still leave $1.2 billion which 
is not reported, and which would be sub- 
ject to a tax of at least 20 percent, minus 
the 10-percent standard deduction, or 
18 percent. So there would be provided 
18 percent of the $1.2 billion, or a recov- 
ery by the Treasury of $220 million. 

This is only a part of what would be 
recovered, but it is all I included in my 
estimates. There is no question that 
when this kind of withholding is em- 
ployed, persons who do not now pay taxes 
on their dividends are much more likely 
to pay. That is my first point. 

My second point is that the average 
rate of tax paid by dividend recipients, 
again on the basis of competent esti- 
mates, is about 40 percent. So on that 
basis there could be brought into the 
Treasury as much as $500 million. Iam 
not including that amount in my esti- 
mates. All I am including in my esti- 
mates is on the basis of 18 percent of the 
$1.2 billion, or $220 million as the amount 
which would be received by the Federal 
Government in additional income by 
withholding the tax on dividends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall yield in a 
moment. I have only 5 minutes left. 
The Senator from Montana has yielded 
me 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Five minutes on 
the amendment. If the Senator wants 
more, he may have it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search estimated in 1952 that the gap 
between the amount individuals receive 
and what they pay is something like 
$3.4 billion. Of course, now it is much 
greater than that. It is at least $4 bil- 
lion, because interests payments have in- 
creased greatly since 1952. Even if we 
exempt 25 percent, the fact is that an 
18 percent withholding tax for indi- 
viduals would raise $540 million, 

Because I have made the exemptions 
which the Senator from Delaware has 
just pointed out, and because I have 
made other exemptions as suggested by 
the Senator from Maryland, we estimate 
this would not raise $540 million in 
interest alone, but some $320 million. 
Once again, I think it is an extremely 
conservative estimate. 
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I want to point out that this is not 
an impulsive proposal, arrived at by one 
Member of the Senate on the basis of his 
own notions. This is a proposal which 
has been evolved over a period of years. 

In 1942 a bill of this kind was intro- 
duced. There were objections raised to 
it of the kind which have been raised 
on the floor tonight. It was modified 
and improved and reintroduced in 1950. 
It was further improved and refined in 
1951. I think almost all, if not all, of 
the objections were eliminated. 

The first objection raised was that it 
was a burden on the payer. We have 
eliminated that objection almost com- 
pletely by providing the payer of the 
dividends does not have to provide a 
receipt for the recipient. We believe 
the purpose can be accomplished just as 
well without the requirement of a re- 
ceipt. The requirement of a receipt 
would not give much of a result, and it 
would be a burden on the payer. 

In the second place, it was complained 
over the years that the recipient would 
have to wait quite a while for a refund. 
The excellent experience of the depart- 
ment in refunding taxes withheld on sal- 
aries can be duplicated. What is more, 
instead of refunding over withholding, 
as with wages and salaries on an annual 
basis, the refund would be made on a 
quarterly basis, so no one would have 
to wait more than 6 or 8 weeks, at the 
very most. 

In the third place—and this is some- 
thing I have hinted at, but have not ex- 
plained, and it is contained in the 
amendment—with reference to non- 
taxpaying institutions, which receive a 
great deal of interest and dividend in- 
come, such as universities and charitable 
institutions, which might be incon- 
venienced very greatly if they had to 
wait 6 or 8 weeks for a refund, they are 
taken care of in this provision. They 
can retain an equivalent portion of the 
amount they withhold from the employ- 
ees they pay on their income tax. There 
is a counterbalancing amount, so they 
do not lose a nickel. 

It seems to me when we add to the 
elimination of the objections, such as the 
inconvenience to the payer, which had 
been a significant objection, the advan- 
tage in the fact that the recipient will 
have an exceedingly brief wait for his 
refund, the fact that in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases the recipient would 
not have to wait, because, far from an 
overwithholding, there would be an un- 
derwithholding, the fact that in the case 
of the nontaxpaying institutions—which 
was a legitimate problem—the institu- 
tions will not have to wait a minute, this 
amendment should have the votes of 
Senators all the way through. 

So it seems to me my proposal, which 
would not increase the tax liability of 
any American citizen, which would not 
limit in any way the privileges legally 
available, which would provide no new 
tax, but which would raise between $500 
million to $1 billion for the Federal 
Treasury, should be adopted. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I would appreciate 
it very much if the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who I understand may oppose me, 
will request time from the opposite side, 
if that is possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
know that I am opposing the proposal. 
I am trying to ascertain what the Sen- 
ator is trying to do. If I understand his 
proposal correctly, he now says he ex- 
empts coupon bonds from the withhold- 
ing tax. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I was not sure of 
that. I have checked with the staff. I 
am told that coupon bonds have been 
exempted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I now 
refer the Senator to page 2 of his amend- 
ment. Section 7901, paragraph (b), 
reads: 

Interest defined. For the purposes of this 
chapter, the term interest“ means interest 
on all bonds, debentures, notes, certificates, 
or other evidences of indebtedness, issued by 
any corporation with interest coupons or in 
registered form. 


The Senator has just stated they were 
exempt. I do not understand. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing they are exempt. The amend- 
ment was modified. It was changed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
reading from the amendment at the 
hey There is no exemption that I can 

d. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before a vote is 
had I think I shall be able to explain 
to the Senator where the exemption 
takes place. Having consulted with a 
member of the staff which drafted the 
bill, I understood it was exempt. I shall 
be glad to point out where that is done, if 
the Senator will withhold his inquiry for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
asked for time in order that I might 
address a question to the Senator from 
Wisconsin in the 2 minutes granted to 
me by the distinguished acting majority 
leader. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Has the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin com- 
puted the amount of the additional tax 
which would be collected from withhold- 
ing on dividends, separate from the 
withholding on interest? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much 
would be saved from withholding taxes 
on dividends? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Two hundred and 
twenty million dollars initially. I de- 
rived that figure by taking $1.5 billion as 
the amount involved. I subtracted $300 
million, which would go to persons with 
incomes too low for withholdings, and I 
took 18 percent of the remaining figure, 
which amounts to $220 million. I make 
no allowance whatsoever for the amount 
which would come into the Treasury as 
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a result of persons being reminded to 
pay their tax. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. What saving 
would there be as a result of withhold- 
ing of tax on interest? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Three hundred and 
twenty million dollars. I do not com- 
pute that figure on all interest. There 
are several exceptions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Suppose I went 
to the bank to renew my note and to 
pay interest. Does the original borrower 
of the money have to withhold on the 
interest he pays? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Where is that 
interest to be paid? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That interest is not 
withheld. That interest is paid by the 
bank. 

This is not an attempt to withhold all 
interest. The definition on page 2, to 
which the Senator from Delaware re- 
ferred, refers to interest on all bonds, 
debentures, notes, certificates, or other 
evidences of indebtedness issued by any 
corporation with interest coupons or in 
registered form. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Then the indi- 
vidual debtor would not have to with- 
hold interest as he paid his debt? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. The institu- 
tion would be responsible. It is my posi- 
tion that the institutions, by and large, 
report their interest and pay taxes on it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin for 
the clarification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it 
would appear that in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, as well as in personal life, we al- 
ways save the hardest problems for the 
last. The amendment which I am go- 
ing to call up after a time is an attempt 
to modify the well known depletion 
allowance on oil and gas, 

Sometimes it is said that only fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread, which 
may be the case in this instance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will suspend. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
until an amendment is offered and is 
pending, time cannot be allocated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to call up my amend- 
ment numbered 6-24-59—A and ask 
that it be printed in the Record but that 
its reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is ordered. 
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The amendment proposed by Mr. 
Dous tas is as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 

“Sec. . Section 613 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to percentage de- 
pletion) is amended— 

(1) by striking out, in subsection (a), 
‘specified in subsection (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘specified in subsection (b) 
and (d)’; 

“(2) by striking out paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“*(1) OIL AND GAS WELLS.—The percentage 
applicable under subsection (d) (I).: and 

“(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
(e), and by inserting after subsection (c) the 
following new subsection: 

(d) OIL AND Gas WELLS.— 

““(1) PERCENTAGE DEPLETION RATEs.—In 
the case of oil and gas wells, the percentage 
referred to in subsection (a) is as follows: 

A) 27144 PERCENT.—if, for the taxable 
year, the taxpayer's gross income from the Oil 
and gas well, when added to (i) the taxpay- 
er’s gross income from all other oil and gas 
wells, and (ii) the gross income from oil and 
gas wells of any taxpayer which controls the 
taxpayer and of all taxpayers controlled by 
or under common control with the taxpayer, 
does not exceed $1,000,000. 

“*(B) 21 percent.—if, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer's gross income from the oil and 
gas well, when added to (i) the taxpayer's 
gross income from all other oil and gas wells, 
and (ii) the gross income from oil and gas 
wells of any taxpayer which controls the tax- 
payer and of all taxpayers controlled by or 
under common control with the taxpayer, ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000 but does not exceed $5,000,- 
000 


“(C) 15 percent.—If, for the taxable year, 
the taxpayer's gross income from the oil and 
gas well, when added to (i) the taxpayer's 
gross income from all other oil and gas wells, 
and (ii) the gross income from oil and gas 
wells of any taxpayer which controls the 
taxpayer and of all taxpayers controlled by 
or under common control with the taxpayer, 
exceeds $5,000,000. 

%) CONTROL DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term “control” means— 

(A) with respect to any corporation, the 
ownership, directly or indirectly, of stock 
possessing more than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, or the power (from whatever 
source derived and by whatever means exer- 
cised) to elect a majority of the board of 
directors, and 

„B) with respect to any taxpayer, the 
power (from whatever source derived and by 
whatever means exercised) to select the 
management or determine the business pol- 
icies of the taxpayer. 

3) CONSTRUCTIVE OWNERSHIP OF STOCK — 
The provisions of section 318(a) (relating to 
constructive ownership of stock) shall apply 
in determining the ownership of stock for 
purposes of paragraph (2). 

“*(4) APPLICATION UNDER REGULATIONS.— 
This subsection shall be applied under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate.” 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that by informal arrangements 
with the majority leader I am entitled 
to an hour and a half of the time on the 
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bill, as well as 45 minutes on the amend- 
ment. In the interest of getting on with 
consideration of the bill, and at the same 
time seeking to make an adequate record, 
I shall take very much less than that 
amount of time, unless I am interrupted. 
If that happens I shall, of course, be glad 
to yield for questions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If 45 minutes and 
45 minutes combined are not enough 
time, the Senator may have more time 
if he needs it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois advise whether he 
is taking time on the amendment or time 
on the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I will 
first take time on the amendment. Then, 
if that is not enough time, I will ask for 
time on the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

THOSE WITH EQUAL INCOMES SHOULD PAY EQUAL 
TAXES 

Mr. President, I dare say that some 
Senators on the floor, most.of the people 
in the galleries, and a good portion of 
the fourth estate whom I see in the press 
gallery over the Presiding Officer are 
wondering whether there is any central 
principle in the series of amendments 
which a group of us have offered. Are 
these disconnected amendments ad- 
vanced at random, or is there a con- 
certed principle behind them? 

Mr. President, there is such a con- 
certed principle, and it has been arrived 
at after a long series of meetings and a 
long series of legislative proposals going 
back over many years. The principle is 
a very simple one. 

May we have order, please, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Illinois may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The principle is that 
people with equal incomes should pay 
equal taxes. ‘There is nothing in these 
proposals to say that we should have a 
progressive system of taxation, a pro- 
portional system of taxation, or a re- 
gressive system of taxation. All that is 
waived and is beside the point. The 
question is, simply, Shall people with 
equal incomes pay equal taxes? 

The three amendments which have 
been offered heretofore and the fourth 
amendment which I offer have all been 
directed at this central purpose. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE FOR THOSE WITH INCOME 
FROM DIVIDENDS 


The amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy] was de- 
signed to remove the discrimination 
which is now granted in favor of those 
who own shares of stock as compared to 
the recipients of other forms of income. 
Iam delighted that the amendment car- 
ried by such a decisive vote. I am not 
at all certain it will survive the con- 
ference, because I have seen many 
promising measures go to conference 
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and never emerge therefrom. I some- 
times think the fate of good amendments 
which go to conference is similar to the 
fate of the two young princes of England 
who put their trust in Richard III, who 
went into the Tower of London under 
very good promises but who were 
strangled by Richard III and never 
emerged from the Tower. So, as the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota goes to conference, it will go with 
our prayers that it may survive, with 
our hopes that it will not be done to 
death, and that it may at least be an 
initial step in the reform of our tax 
system. 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT ABUSES 


The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, for which I think some 
32 of us voted, was an attempt to pre- 
vent groups from receiving income in 
the form of entertainment, gifts, and so 
forth, upon which no taxes would be 
paid. That amendment failed tonight, 
but I predict that with the passage of 
years the sentiment in favor of that 
principle will increase, because of scan- 
dals in connection with making Uncle 
Sam pay half the cost of entertainment 
at night clubs, at popular musicals, and 
the expenses of hunting lodges and con- 
ventions outside the United States, In- 
dignation will swell. 

I think it is quite a demerit in the 
record of the American Bar Association 
that the American Bar Association a 
few years ago was one of the worst of- 
fenders when in holding its convention 
in London its members charged off their 
traveling expenses as business expenses, 
This experience, I will say frankly, di- 
minishes the the esteem in which I 
think the American Bar Association 
should be held. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania failed 
tonight, and those of us who stood with 
him failed, but I know the Senator will 
return to the fray next year. I predict 
that public sentiment in the Nation will 
ultimately prevail. 

TAX EVASION ON PAYMENTS OF INTEREST AND 
DIVIDENDS 


The amendment which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has just advanced was 
designed to get at certain tax evaders— 
not tax avoiders, but tax evaders. Un- 
der our system of taxation, as the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin pointed out, if one 
receives wages or a Salary the basic tax 
of 20 percent is deducted at the source. 
There is no change for one to cheat in 
those circumstances. However, if one 
receives interest or dividend income the 
tax is not deducted at the source but 
is required by the law to be declared by 
the recipient at the end of the year. 

The Senator from Wisconsin produced 
figures which indicate that approxi- 
mately $114 billion in dividends and 83 ½ 
billion in interest were paid out by cor- 
porations and never reported for tax 
purposes by the recipients; therefore, a 
very large proportion of taxation upon 
such money was evaded. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, while it was rejected on a 
voice vote tonight, will ultimately carry, 
because what it seeks to do is to estab- 
lish an equality of reporting. It seeks 
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to provide that we shall not have some 
classes who are favored—in this case the 
recipients of dividends and interest, who 
are being given a chance to evade taxes, 
of which some persons take advantage— 
while other persons who sell personal 
services to others have to pay the full 
tax on their income. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am very favor- 
ably impressed by the informative and 
able speech being delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. Be- 
cause of that fact, I should like to have 
the Record show, inasmuch as there was 
no yea-and-nay vote, that on a voice 
vote I was in favor of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Oregon has made that 
clear. It is in keeping with his whole 
record. 

In order that the Recorp may be clear, 
may I say also that the Senator from 
Illinois raised his voice, too, in support 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

I see in the chair the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart! who raises his hand, and unless 
he contradicts me, I take it that he 
wishes to make it clear that he, too, 
voted for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We were all in 
unison. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But we were not 
enough. 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN SAVINGS 


Mr. President, I am presenting the 
fourth of a series of amendments, an 
amendment to reduce the depletion al- 
lowances on oil and gas. If all four of 
those amendments had been adopted, 
we believe they would have produced, 
directly and indirectly, not far from $2 
billion in additional revenue. In the 
form in which they went before the Fi- 
nance Committee they would have pro- 
duced $2,350 million. They were whit- 
tled down. But in the estimate of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the indirect 
effects of withholding were not included, 
because if we had correct reporting of 
dividends and interest—since most of it 
is received by those in the upper income 
brackets—this would have carried with 
it higher supertaxes, in addition to the 
basic tax of 18 to 20 percent. 

So I believe roughly that an estimate 
of $2 billion as the amount which would 
have been added is approximately cor- 
rect, 

I think it is worth noting that this 
would merely have made an approach to 
having people with equal incomes pay 
equal taxes. We would have plugged 
some of the loopholes, which have grown 
to such an extent that they are not loop- 
holes any more, but truck holes, which 
enable certain favored classes to receive 
income without paying taxes, or with- 
out paying commensurate taxes. There 
are other loopholes which would have 
remained. 


President, 
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WOULD ALLOW SOME TAX REDUCTION 


If this package could have gone 
through—as I predict it will some day go 
through—several byproducts would have 
followed. For one thing, I think it 
would have made possible a reduction 
in certain taxes. I will let the Senate 
and the country in on a secret. We have 
in our files a tax bill which, if these re- 
ductions had gone through, we would 
have put into the hopper, which would 
have reduced excise taxes to the extent 
of approximately $600 million, and which 
would have made a reduction in income 
taxes of $340 million. I may say that 
in this connection the income tax reduc- 
tions would have been primarily in the 
upper income brackets, reducing the 
supertax from 91 percent to a maximum 
of 75 percent, and scaling down the 
progressive rates from that figure to the 
middle income groups. The lower in- 
come groups would benefit from the re- 
ductions in excise taxes. 

What we would have done would have 
been to introduce greater equity and 
greater justice within the various groups, 
so that those in the upper income 
brackets, who paid their taxes honestly 
and neither sought to evade nor avoid 
the taxes, would have their taxes re- 
duced, while those who did seek to evade 
or avoid would have had their taxes in- 
creased. In other words, we proposed a 
horizontal redistribution of the tax bur- 
den; but, of course, we also wanted some 
reduction in excise taxes, and this would 
have reduced the scale for the middle 
brackets, and in some cases the lower 
brackets. 

HELP BALANCE BUDGET 

If we dwell upon what might have been, 
as John Greenleaf Whittier once said, 
those are the saddest words of tongue or 
pen. If we go into the question of what 
might have been, if savings of $2 bil- 
lion could have been put into effect, we 
would, of course, have had a tax reduc- 
tion. We would clearly have balanced 
the budget. As a matter of fact, I think 
the budget will come close to being bal- 
anced anyway. 

WELFARE PURPOSES AND DEBT PAYMENTS 


We would have had some money to de- 
vote to welfare purposes, health, educa- 
tion, and housing, and we would have had 
a surplus which could have been used to 
help retire a portion of the public debt. 
Once the Government starts to retire the 
public debt instead of borrowing, this 
means that the price of bonds will rise, 
the yield on bonds will fall, the interest 
rate will fall, and, in my judgment, it will 
not be necessary for the administration 
to raise the interest rate. Of course, we 
know that they want to raise the interest 
rate. That is their heart’s desire. But 
the excuse for raising the interest rate 
would be removed. 

So this package was a consistent, well- 
thought-out program. Only one portion 
of it has been adopted. I sadly fear that 
this portion faces strangulation at the 
hands of the conference committee. 

Some day I intend to write a glossary 
of senatorial terms, and write definitions 
for various terms used on the floor of 
the Senate. One term is, “We will take 
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it to conference.” This means, “We will 
save your face before the voters and give 
you a paper victory, but put your proposal 
to death when we get it in conference.” 

There are other definitions in the ten- 
tative glossary which I have compiled, 
and which, when I retire from the Sen- 
ate, I shall publish, but I shall not go 
into them at this time. 

I wish to turn now to the depletion 
allowance—perhaps the greatest abuse in 
our whole tax structure, an abuse deeply 
imbedded, defended by the most power- 
ful economic interests in the country, so 
that in a sense it seems somewhat quix- 
otic to attack it. Nevertheless, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has been attacking it 
for 9 years, and he does not propose to 
stop now. 

What is it that a group of us, some 10 
in number, are proposing in the amend- 
ment which is now before this body? I 
feel deeply honored at the number of 
Senators who stood up on this issue and 
put their names to the amendment, brav- 
ing the wrath of the powerful barons of 
the oil and gas industry. 

SLIDING SCALE REDUCTION 


What would this amendment do? It 
would reduce the existing 27% percent 
depletion allowance for oil and gas to 15 
percent, for those who receive income 
from oil and gas properties in excess of 
$5 million a year. It would diminish it 
from 27½ to 21 percent for those who 
receive income from oil and gas prop- 
erties amounting to between $1 million 
and $5 million a year. I am speaking of 
gross income. But it would retain the 
existing 2742 percent for those with gross 
incomes from oil and gas properties be- 
low $1 million a year. In other words, 
this amendment proposes a sliding scale 
for the depletion allowance, to replace 
the present flat 2742 percent, retaining 
this figure for those with gross incomes 
under $1 million, but reducing it to 21 
percent for those who have gross in- 
comes between $1 million and $5 million, 
and to 15 percent for those with gross 
incomes of more than $5 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to em- 
phasize the moderation of the Senator’s 
amendment. In the first place, it would 
not eliminate the depletion allowance. 
It would simply cut it back from 27% 
percent to 21 percent in the case of 
medium-sized companies, that is, those 
which gross between $1 million and $5 
million, and to 15 percent for the giant 
companies; but it would not reduce it 
at all for the little companies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I may point out at 
this juncture to my friend from Illinois 
something which he undoubtedly knows, 
namely, that a study was made in 1952 
by the President's Material Policy Com- 
mittee of 260 selected corporations, 
which, incidentally, accounted for 80 
percent of the corporations using deple- 
tion. The study showed that oil com- 
panies charged 19 times as much allow- 
able depletion as they would have if 
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limited to simply recovery of capital 
investment. 

What the Senator from Illinois is do- 
ing is not cutting that 19 times down to 
1. He is cutting it down, in the case of 
the allowance, only to 10. He is saying 
the oil companies can charge off their 
investment 10 times or tenfold, they 
charge off their investment 10 times over. 
That is a moderate, middle-of-the-road 
proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is so modest that 
I am astonished at my own moderation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to em- 
phasize the figures, because we have been 
startled to learn that the allowable de- 
pletion of these companies, according to 
the President’s Materiel Policy Commis- 
sion, was $1,075 million. If they had 
adjusted it and depreciated it on the 
basis of the cost of their investment, it 
would have been $44,200 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I point out that the 
small company, the company which has 
a gross of a million dollars a year or less, 
is not touched at all by this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. The 
royalty recipient is not touched. 

I wish to pay tribute to the Senators 
who are standing with me in this fight: 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], 
and the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc], who are cosponsors of the orig- 
inal bill. 

SPECIAL TAX ALLOWANCES TO THE OIL AND GAS 
INDUSTRY 

Under the present law, in addition to 
the 2742 percent depletion allowance, 
there is a host of costs and special al- 
lowances which are also deductible from 
gross income, even before the depletion 
allowance applies. 

These are, first, operating costs, which 
are, of course, proper deductions, 

Second. Intangible drilling and de- 
velopment costs, which my amendment 
does not change. But it should be noted 
that these costs can be written off in 
the year in which they occur and are 
not spread over a period of years, as is 
the case in other industries. It has been 
estimated that between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of all costs can be written off in 
1 year in this manner. We have, there- 
fore, already accorded to this industry 
virtually the ultimate in accelerated de- 
preciation and fast tax writeoffs. 

Third. Unsuccessful or dry holes can, 
of course, be written off against the in- 
come from successful drillings. The tax 
is computed not on an individual well 
basis, but on the basis of all the proper- 
ties of the owner or the operator. 

Fourth. A 14-point reduction in the 
tax itself—or a reduction from 52 per- 
cent to 38 percent on taxable income— 
for income derived from operations 
abroad in the Western Hemisphere, 
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such as operations in Venezuela, Canada, 
and Mexico. 

Fifth. Royalty payments abroad, par- 
ticularly in the Near East, may be dis- 
guised as income tax payments for which 
foreign tax credits is then available. A 
company, therefore, escapes liability for 
the U.S. tax by being allowed to take a 
credit for a payment which a domestic 
taxpayer would be permitted to deduct 
only from gross income, rather than to 
take it as a credit against tax. 

Sixth. There is also the capital gains 
tax advantage. 

PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 


In addition to all these provisions, 
which would seem to be quite generous, 
a further allowance is permitted, called 
the percentage depletion allowance. In 
the case of gas and oil, this amounts to 
an additional 2742 percent of gross in- 
come up to one-half of net income. This 
allowance is, moreover, permitted in 
perpetuity so long as there is any flow 
of oil or gas from the well. It is not lim- 
ited to recapturing the cost of the well 
in question, most of which cost, as we 
have seen, is recovered for tax purposes 
in the year the outlay is made through 
the intangible drilling and development 
cost deduction. 

Some wells have been flowing for 30 
or 40 years, and the 2742 percent deple- 
tion allowance has been allowed every 
year. This practice can continue. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has just pro- 
duced figures which indicate that the 
amount of deduction is vastly greater 
than the cost of the properties. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . > 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
indicated the enormous additional tax 
advantages which the oil companies 
have, depletion being only one, expens- 
ing being another, writeoff of intangibles 
being another, the golden gimmick” be- 
ing still another. Capital gains, of 
course, is a great advantage. 

It is interesting to me to observe that 
the 27 largest oil companies, between 
1945 and 1954, paid in taxes 17 percent 
of their net income, although, of course, 
all corporations are subject to a 52 per- 
cent tax, and the average corporation, as 
I understand, pays about 48 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 
The oil and gas industry has paid ap- 
proximately one-third the rate of taxa- 
tion which other corporations pay. 
Therefore, either there has been over- 
development, or the payments to stock- 
holders have been greater in those com- 
panies than equal investments would 
have yielded elsewhere. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Once again, the 
modesty of the Senator from Illinois, or 
the moderateness of his amendment, it 
seems to me, is emphasized by the fact 
that if only the 10 largest oil companies 
had paid the same average tax as other 
corporations paid in 1955 alone, the 
Treasury would have received an addi- 
tional $600 million from only those 10 
companies, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is correct. In a little while I 
shall submit further evidence to show 
how much this avoidance of tax amounts 
to. 


VALUE OF DEPLETION ALLOWANCE HAS INCREASED 


The percentage depletion allowance 
was put into effect sometime in the 
1920’s. It has remained at 2742 percent 
throughout that time. But in the 
beginning, corporation tax liability 
amounted to only 14 percent of cor- 
porate income, so that 2742 percent of 
that figure amounted to about 4 percent 
of corporate profits. It therefore was a 
very slight advantage when the rate of 
corporate taxation was low. But now 
that the rate of corporate tax is 52 per- 
cent, it will be noted that the 2742 per- 
cent depletion allowance is, on gross in- 
come, up to one-half of net income, and 
that this can be deducted from the cor- 
porate tax. 

The value of the allowance, therefore, 
to the oil and gas industry has with the 
elapse of time grown tremendously. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is almost four 
times as great in value as it was then. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois simply cut 
back the depletion allowance to what it 
was when it was originally written into 
the law, it would cut it back to some 7 or 
8 percent, instead of 15 percent. So it 
would be twice as great in value to the 
oil companies, if this amendment should 
be enacted as it was when the depletion 
was enacted in 1926. The oil companies 
would be enjoying twice the advantage 
they enjoyed at the time the original 
law was placed on the books. 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE UNIVERSALIZED 

Mr, DOUGLAS. At least twice; prob- 
ably somewhat more. 

Not only has the depletion allowance 
for oil and gas benefited the oil and gas 
companies in increasing measure 
throughout the years; it has furnished a 
precedent and has been the vanguard to 
carry on a series of similar allowances 
applying to everything which lies under- 
neath the ground, and in some cases 
underneath the sea. It applies to vir- 
tually everything which is under the 
ground—to coal, to sulfur, to uranium, to 
titanium, to zinc, to lead, to fluorspar. 

I well remember, in 1951, when it was 
extended to sand and gravel and to oyster 
shells and clam shells, 

The excuse is frequently given that it 
is necessary to provide this extra bonus 
because there are such things as dry 
holes. What is the danger of getting 
dry holes in connection with sand and 
gravel or clam shelis and oyster shells? 
Yet these industries claim a depletion 
allowance on top of these other tax 
benefits. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. What is the rate of 
depletion on most of the other minerals? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, They vary from 5 to 
27.5 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
oil has a much higher depletion allow- 
ance than any other mineral? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. In the 
royal family of depletion allowances, oil 
and gas, like Abou ben Adhem, lead all 
the rest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
this fact can be quite dangerous to the 
tax structure? After all, if oil gets 27% 
percent, why should not some of the 
other minerals get 2742 percent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a matter of fact, 
the oil and gas allowance has exercised 
a steady gravitational pull. The allow- 
ances for the other minerals have moved 
up, as they have looked up to the sun- 
crowned heights of oil and gas and have 
contemplated that 2744 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois should 
be adopted, and oil placed in the same 
category of many other minerals—15 
percent—then this temptation would be 
removed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
The Senator from Illinois is not propos- 
ing to reduce the depletion allowance on 
the other minerals, some of which do 
have more than 15 percent. If anyone 
wishes to offer an amendment to include 
them, I will be very glad to support such 
an amendment. But I am not anxious 
to get the whole mineral industry down 
on me at one time. But I do want to 
take an initial step; and I believe that if 
and when this step is taken, then other 
inequities will gradually be ironed out. 
In other words, let us go after the king, 
first; and then the other members of the 
royal family will alter their conduct. 

Mr. President, this oil and gas de- 
pletion allowance is almost a perfect ex- 
ample of a case where, instead of clos- 
ing a loophole in the law, an attempt 
has been made to make the loophole 
universal. 

FACTS ABOUT DEPLETION 

Now let me turn to some of the facts 
about depletion allowances, in general, 
and the oil and gas depletion allowance, 
in particular. 

I have here three tables. One shows 
the amount of all depletion which cor- 
porations took as income-tax deductions 
in the period 1946 to 1956; another table 
shows the same deductions by total 
asset classes; and a further table shows 
corporate depletion deductions and net 
income by total asset classes for the 
years 1952 to 1956. These tables are 
printed on pages 66, 67, and 68 of the 
hearings. The last column on page 67 
shows that deductions for depletion 
amounted to $3,056,700,000. 

Another of the tables shows who took 
the depletion allowances. I call atten- 
tion to the last item of the second table— 
the one on page 67 of the hearings. It 
Shows that $2,082 million of these al- 
lowances were taken by corporations 
with assets of over $100 million. In 
other words, the corporations with assets 
of over $100 million got two-thirds of 
the swag. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
tables may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TABLE 1.—Selected corporate business deductions, all corporations, 1946-56 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 

Deduction * 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Compensation of oſſleers $5, 143. 1 $6, 026, 4 $6, 733.3 $6, 743.0 $7, 606. 8 $8, 122.0 $8, 430.0 $8, 776.7 89. 113. 2 $10, 480.7 811.048. 1 
Interest paid 2, 251. 0 2, 501. 4 2,758.7 3,045. 1 3, 211.9 3, 700. 5 5, 013. 2 5,680. 9 6, 270. 6 7, 058. 4 281.0 
‘Taxes 5, 830. 5 6, 892. 9 7, 481. 7 8. 361. 3 9, 013. 2 11, 030. 8 11, 696. 8 12, 194. 9 12, 478. 9 14, 202.6 15, 5 

213.9 241.2 239. 3 222. 6 252. 4 343. 0 398.6 494.5 313. 8 414.8 418.0 
798. 9 1, 210. 3 1, 711. 3 1. 478. 2 1. 709. 3 2. 085. 1 2, 126. 5 2,301. 8 2, 358. 6 2, 808. 5 3, 084.3 
4, 201.7 5. 220. 1 6, 298. 6 7,190.5 7, 858. 1 8,829. 0 9, 604. 4 10, 410.6 } 13, 691. 5 13, 418. 8 14, 952. 9 
64. 5 58.9 38.9 30.6 43.3 291. 9 831.3 1, 515.3 2, 590. 3 2,625.9 
2, 408, 3 3, 032. 2 3, 466.0 3. 772. 7 4,097.0 4,552, 9 5, 026, 8 5, 480. 9 5, 770. 2 6,601.8 7, 061.6 
sion plans, etc. sH.6| 10 3 11525] 12161] 1. e 2 Zorg) Sees) 1983 „is puis 
ON Aa A as a 5,892.1 7, 338. 4 8, 002. 8 7. 998, 7 8, 371. 3 9. 709. 7 10, 493. 6 11. 520. 5 11, 445. 5 12, 989. 1 14, 325. 4 
Total selected deductions....| 27, 638.6 33, 560. 1 37, 944. 1 40, 056, 8 43, 824. 2 50, 991. 8 56, 803, 4 62, 278. 3 65, 101. 2 74, 978. 1 81, 781. 1 
1 Deductions claimed under sec. 23(p) of the Internal Revenue Code for amount 2 Includes bad debts, repairs, and rent paid on business property. 
contributed by employers under pension, annuity, stock-bonus, or profit-sharing 
plans, or other deterred . Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statist ies of Income, Corporation Income Tax 
Contributions under employee welfare plans. Returns. 
TABLE 2.— Corporate depletion deductions by total assets classes, 1946-55 1 
{Millions of dollars] 


= 


Under 850,000 =... ---.=.0-. 3.3 3.9 9 3.7 4.0 3 5 3.1 4.7 4.2 5.7 8.0 
$50,000 and under 8100, 000. a 3.7 4.6 5 4.0 4.4 3.7 5.2 3.7 4.3 5.2 6.9 
$100,000 and under 8280,000—.— 10.8 14.7 1 11.9 12.6 12.1 13.5 13.5 15.7 27.2 21.1 
$250,000 and under $500,000__......_ 12.8 18.9 4 16.1 17.1 21.4 21.2 21.4 22.6 26.0 27.5 
$500,000 and under 81,000,000 23.2 31.8 8 21.4 31.5 41.4 35.1 38.6 32.2 45.1 43.1 
$1,000,000 and under 88.000,00 71.3 108. 3 1 101.0 120.8 160.8 150. 3 154.0 147.4 191.5 181.6 
,000 and under 810,000,000. 38.3 54.3 5 57.5 68. 5 83.8 85.7 83.3 73.7 80.0 96.7 
$10,000,000 and under 850,000,000 130.7 165. 5 2 213.1 278.9 318.9 297.7 306, 1 290.3 351.2 339, 9 
$50,000,000 and under 8100, 000,000 38.6 85.7 2. 92.8 115.2 120. 8 131.2 119. 8 134.0 178.1 249.0 
445.0 713.8 5 895.1 038.8 1,299.3 370.0 539. 3 1.517. 9 1, 809. 0 2, 082.5 

777. 7 1,201.4 9 1,426.5 2, 065.8 2, 284.3 2,242.4 


Under 850,000 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 
$50,000 and under 8100, 000. 0 8 4 3 3 — 2 2 ea 2 2 
$100,000 and under 8250. 000 1.4 1.2 9 8 7 +6 6 ar 1.0 -1 
$250,000 and under 8500, 000 1.7 1.6 1.3 1.1 1.0 1.0 0 1.0 . 9 9 
000 and under 51, 000, 000 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.2 1.9 17 17 1.4 1.6 14 
$1,000,000 and under 3,000,000 9.2 9.0 7.4 7.1 7.1 7.1 6.7 6.6 6.9 5.9 
000 and under 810,000,000 4.9 45 4.3 4.0 4.1 4.1 3.6 3.3 2.9 3.2 
$10,000,000 and under $50,000,000... 16. 8 13.8 14.4 14.9 16.5 14. 1 31.4 12.9 12.6 11.1 
$50,000,000 and under 8100, 000,000 5.0 7.1 5.3 6.5 6.8 6.2 5.2 6,0 6.4 8.1 
$100, 57.2 59.4 63,4 62.7 61.4 64.8 67.4 67.7 67.3 68.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1 All returns with balance sheets. Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2. 


Note.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE 3.—Corporate depletion deductions and net income by total assets classes, 1952 1-55 
Dollar amounts in millions] 


1 Returns with balance sheets and net income. Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2. 
2 Compiled receipts less compiled deductions as shown in Statistics of Income. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Now I see my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], rising to his feet. 
I know what he is going to say. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
think it would help us if the Senator from 
Illinois, with the aid of the vast amount 
of statistical information which he and 
his colleague have, would identify the 
“big boys,” so as to let us know those 
who are engaging in the overseas pro- 
duction of gas and oil—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that my 
amendment would hit oversea gas and 
oil producing companies just as much as 
it would hit domestic gas and oil pro- 
ducing companies; and I hope my good 
friend will not let his heart bleed too 
much for those at home, in trying to 
apply the amendment to those overseas. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But certainly the 
Senator from Illinois could supply the 
figures, in connection with the $2,082 
million in depletion allowances to the 
large companies—the largest in the 
United States, for those which have 
holdings overseas, and which make 
use of a tax device which is not con- 
nected with the ordinary depletion al- 
lowance given to domestic producers. 
Actually, the oversea companies wind 
up with about a 55-percent depletion 
allowance, because the royalty which the 
owner of the land received, and which 
originally was considered a working in- 
terest, is now considered by the Attorney 
General to be a tax payment. 

Therefore, it would clarify the record 
and I know the Senator from Illinois 
would like to have that done—if he would 
identify these great takers of depletion, 
so as to show exactly which ones are pro- 
ducing the oversea oil. Actually, he 
will find that much of their profit is 
coming from the oversea source. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
say that the tables are taken from the 
“Statistics of Income,” published by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and they do 
not identify individuals. I am not in- 
terested in pillorying any individual or 
company, by means of the figures I have 
here. I could do so if I wished to, in 
some cases; but I do not wish to do so. 
I wish to make the case on the basis of 
principle, not on the basis of whether 
so and so is the bigger culprit. Further- 
more, Mr. President, I invite attention to 
table 2, which shows that only 3% 
percent of the depletion allowances are 
taken by corporations with assets of less 
than $1 million. 

I see my good friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], entering 
the Chamber. I do not think he is with 
me on this issue; but I will shake hands 
with him in fraternal affection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I express 
my deep appreciation to my good friend 
for doing so; I have never known him to 
fail to do so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The big boys are the 
ones who get the depletion allowances. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio, who is one of 
the cosponsors of the amendment. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. And I am very glad 
to be a cosponsor of the amendment. 

I desire to commend the Senator from 
Illinois for his unrelenting fight to pro- 
tect the taxpayers of the country and 
to take from the privileged a right 
which does not justifiably belong to 
them, and for which the general public 
has to pay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I refer now to page 
81 of the testimony at the hearings. I 
ask these questions merely to ascertain 
whether we can put into perspective the 
position of the ordinary corporation, as 
compared to the position of the com- 
panies that have been granted the 
privilege of deducting from the taxes 
they pay what is known as the allow- 
ance for depletion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Let me say, for 
the Recorp, and for the benefit of those 
who are in the Chamber, that during 
the hearings, I placed in the record the 
income statements and the tax state- 
ments of 28 oil and gas producing com- 
panies, which I designated, not by name, 
but by letter; and the Senator from Ohio 
is now calling attention to certain com- 
panies listed on page 81 of the hearings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And Iam picking out 
at random, on page 81, the company 
designated by the letter P.“ On that 
page, we find that in 1958 the net in- 
come of that company, before taxes, was 
$6 million-plus, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The company paid 
income taxes of $470,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And its net income 
after taxes was $5,700,000-plus. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The percentage of 
tax that it paid on its income was 7.66. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would the ordi- 
nary corporation have paid on income 
of that type? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The effective rate is 
approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the ordinary cor- 
poration would have paid 50 percent of 
$6,135,000, which would have been about 
$3 million. But because this company 
was an oil or gas producing corporation, 
it paid only $470,000, which was equiva- 
lent to 7 percent; is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct—only 
at about one-seventh of the rate of taxa- 
tion which a company in other fields 
would be required to pay. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Such companies in 
other fields would have paid at the rate 
of 50 percent, in which case the tax 
would have amounted to approximately 
$3 million; but in the case of this com- 
pany, which is a part of the oil and gas 
producing industry, its tax payment was 
at the rate of 7 percent, and its tax 
amounted to $470,000; is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

I wish the Senator from Ohio, who 
has touched on a very valuable point, 
would turn to page 83, and would ex- 
amine the record of company W. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ohio 
will read those figures. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Company W, as 
listed on page 83, in 1958 had a net in- 
come, before income taxes, of $16,500,- 
000-plus, I believe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sixteen million seven 
hundred thousand plus. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Company W. 
on a net income, before income taxes, of 
$16,700,000-plus, paid an income tax of 
$175,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and there is a 
footnote which states that those were 
foreign income taxes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And after the com- 
pany paid the $175,000 in taxes, it still 
had a net income of $16,551,000, which 
means that the company paid its tax at 
the rate of 1.05 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, it 
paid a tax of $1.05 on each $100 of its 
income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and that tax 
was paid to a foreign government, and 
taken as an offset against their domestic 
tax liability. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In our country, what 
would the corporation have paid? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At least 50 percent, 
if it were an ordinary corporation—or 
more than $8 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. More than $8 mil- 
lion; but that oil and gas producing 
company, although an ordinary corpora- 
tion would have paid $8 million in taxes, 
paid only $175,000 in taxes; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Les. 

Will the Senator from Ohio examine 
the figures for 1957? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. We find that 
the company had a net income, before 
income taxes, of $18,800,000-plus, for 
1957; but it paid no taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; it 
paid none at all. 

Will the Senator from Ohio examine 
the figures for 1956? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. The company 
had an income of $5,040,000, but it paid 
no income tax at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the same oc- 
curred in 1955, when it had an income 
of $3 million. But in that year it paid 
no income taxes at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. And in 1954, the com- 
pany had an income of $10 million, and 
it paid $100,000 in taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a $100,000 
entry there; but I ask the Senator from 
Ohio to look at footnote No. 6. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Oh. In other words, 
the $100,000 was a credit, not a taxpay- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; it was a credit. 
Instead of paying any income tax, the 
company actually got back $100,000. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. That company, which 
in 1954 got back $100,000, would have 
paid, if it had been an ordinary cor- 
poration, a tax of about 50 percent of 
its net income before income taxes, I 
understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And it would have 
paid $5 million in taxes? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But in this instance, 
instead of paying taxes, it got back $100,- 
000 as a credit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that is what the 
Senator from Illinois is complaining 
about? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, It certainly is. Look 
again at 1953. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I refer to 1953, company W. 
I understand the Senator from Illinois 
has not identified the names of these 
companies because he does not want to 
take undue advantage of them and have 
the spotlight pointed at them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct, un- 
less I am forced to do so in self-defense. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Now we are speaking 
about 1953. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In 1953 the income 
was $11,500,000. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the taxes which 


were paid, with footnote 6, were $500,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What does the foot- 
note say? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The company ob- 
tained a credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Although it made a 
net income of $11,500,000, instead of pay- 
ing a tax, the Government paid it 
$500,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If this 1953 company 
W were an ordinary corporation, it would 
have paid 50 percent of the $11 million, 
which would have been $5,500,000. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
have tabulated the figures. In 6 years 
company W received $65.7 million in in- 
come, and it had a net tax rebate of 
$425,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator re- 
peat those figures, please? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. In 6 years 
company W made a net profit of $65.7 
million, paid no taxes at all, and the 
Government actually gave it $425,000 as 
a net tax rebate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I say to the Senator 
from Illinois, if he went down the byways 
and told the people of the United States 
what is being achieved through this de- 
pletion tax allowance, we would have a 
revolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not want a revo- 
lution. I want only a reform. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr MONRONEY I have listened to 
the interesting colloquy. Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois contend that the figures 
he has discussed are the sole result of the 
depletion allowance? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think he should 
make it absolutely clear, because the 
Senator from Ohio has just said that is 
the sole result of depletion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. MONRONEY, Will the Senator 
let me complete my statement? I have 
read the Senator's statement. I have 
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examined the chart. I know, and I am 
sure the Senator from Illinois knows, 
that no company or individual operator 
can expense more than half of the net 
income from each property. That is a 
part of the tax law. Certainly, there 
must be some charges that do not appear 
in the Senator’s table. I think it would 
be enlightening, to the Senator from 
Ohio particularly, who is astounded that 
there is a rebate as a result solely of the 
depletion allowance, because the law pro- 
vides that a company cannot expense or 
charge off more than half the net income 
from each property. If there are de- 
velopment costs, if there are leasing 
costs, if half of the State of Oklahoma 
does not produce oil, but is under lease 
at a certain charge in the hope that oil 
will be found, that is an operating cost, 
and perhaps that is the cost we have to 
pay in order to haye a domestic supply 
of oil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senator from Illi- 
nois that he has exhausted all his time 
on the amendment, and he has 1 hour 
and 15 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will yield some 
time from the time of the opponents of 
the amendment, if the Senator wishes 
more time. We do not expect to use all 
our time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not necessary 
to ask the Senator from Oklahoma to 
do this. We will stand on our own. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Here is one of the 
very things I complain about. The oil 
producers and gas producers maintain 
they are engaged in a hazardous busi- 
ness, and therefore, to induce them to 
continue, it is asserted the Government 
should grant them a 27½ percent de- 
pletion allowance in their taxes because 
of the depreciation of their capital in- 
vestment. Yet in the next breath they 
state that every penny they expend in 
making explorations can be charged off 
as an operating expense and be fully 
considered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And virtually all of 
it can be charged off in the initial year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
from Illinois allow me to read an article 
which was published in the Cleveland 
press, and which I think is of tremendous 
significance? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A Texas oil man came 
to Cleveland to address a seminar on 
how to invest money. The query was, 
“Where can I put my money to produce 
the greatest profit?” I now read the 
article: 

Exploration for gas and oil offers the 
greatest opportunity for the high-bracket 
taxpayer who has a gambling spirit at heart, 
according to Grant E. Judge, partner of 
Arthur Andersen & Co. in its Houston, Tex., 
office. 

Judge, who wrote the “Bible” on taxation 
of gas and oil, was here as one of eight na- 
tional experts today for a 1-day seminar on 
deferred compensation and estate planning 
at Hotel Carter. He addressed some 600 
Cleveland executives at noon, 
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The program is cosponsored by the Cleve- 
land chapter, American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and endorsed by the 
Cleveland Bar Association. 

“Even though we are in a recession and 
the oil industry is hard hit by an oversupply 
of crude oil and price regulation of natural 
gas, oil and gas still are among the few op- 
portunities by which a person can acquire 
substantial wealth,” said Judge. 

For a business executive in the 90 percent 
bracket, $10,000 could be worth as much as 
$100,000 if successfully invested in a gas and 
oil venture due to numerous tax incentives 
set up by the Government to spur develop- 
ment of our natural resources, Judge said. 

In exploration, the Government permits 
you to deduct all gambling losses, Judge 
noted. 

“An individual in the 90 percent tax 
bracket can consider Uncle Sam as his part- 
ner in up to 90 percent of all losses incurred 
in exploring for oil and gas” said Judge. 

“Because of the 2744 percent depletion al- 
lowance, Uncle Sam takes a relatively modest 
share of the income of successful ventures. 

“If you are in the 90 percent tax bracket 
you are risking only 10 cents out of a dollar 
spent on unsuccessful ventures. As to suc- 
cessful ventures, the effective tax rate on in- 
come to a 90 percent bracket taxpayer is 
about 65 percent. 

“There, in a nutshell, is the reason that 
exploration for oil and gas has become so 
attractive in the last decade. It is the one 
way that a taxpayer can acquire valuable 
property through the use of income funds.” 

Keynoter today was William J. Casey, New 
York attorney and chairman of the board of 
editors, Institute for Business Planning. 

Other speakers were John O. Tomb of the 
Chicago office of & Co., manage- 
ment consultants; James F. Thornburg, 
South Bend, Ind., tax authority; Robert S. 
Latham, CPA, tax partner here of Arthur 
Andersen & Co.; Robert J. Lawthers, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s director 
of benefits and pensions; John G. Ellis, presi- 
dent of Sprayon Products Inc. here, and Rene 
Wormser, New York attorney and expert in 
estate planning. 


In other words, if one has money and 
is paying 90 percent of it in taxes, in- 
stead of paying the taxes, begin boring 
for oil. If the investor strikes oil, he 
becomes rich. If he misses, the Govern- 
ment pays 90 percent of the cost and the 
investor pay 10. It is a fraud, it is a 
swindle, and it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
a little bit peremptory with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], who, 
in good grace, offered me time from the 
opposition. I was ungracious in saying 
that we will operate on our own. I hope 
he will excuse me, and I hope I have not 
hurt his feelings. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Illinois never injures my feelings. I 
know the interest he has in this matter. 
Since no one was present on our side, 
I offered to yield time in the hope that 
we would be able to get an accurate in- 
terpretation of the figures the Senator 
was citing, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have placed in the RECORD, 
and I ask unanimous consent to do so, 
the tables dealing with the companies in 
question, beginning at page 75 of the 
hearings, and extending through page 
85. 
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There being no objection, the extract Company E Company I 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: Percent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
3 fore Income come 
Year income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
taxes 
2 
1988. $8, 108, 200 8800. 900] $7,308, 706 N ermal oe 
1957 11,303,747 | 1,600,000 | 9, 703, 747 958.025 28800 8.8182 0 
1050 11,379,241 | 1. 900,600 9. 479, 241 9889472 11.600 8 738.172 100 
1958...| $22, 485, 135 Sais (nev beac WIN Ted 8,106,746 42.97 7, 677,671 | =- 5.20 
8 208 979 | $5,280,000 r . 6,769,145 | 196,335 | ©, 572,810 | 200 
1956 395 | 3,024,000 | 26,499, 395 | 10.24. 1958.--| 6,420,988 | 1.00 00 -15,872,968 | 18.32 5,414,053 | 2150] 6887 897 48 
| masora | aooo] ee gas 1952- 601,723 | 1,400,000 | 4,201,728 | 24. 30 5,067,243 | 410,539 | ` 4,656,704] 8.10 
A 202 04 1.22000 18.777.618 6.95 1951...) 5, 866, 052 2900. 000] 3,866,052 | 84.09 4.477.673 4, 477, 269 01 
k igmio] "aroo e e Los e 2051, 476] 1,800,000 | 3,451,476 |. 30.20 3,450,001 | 202,087 | 3,253, 014 5.85 
1952. 16,880,301 | esoo e e sos 1949---| 4,928 400 | 1,020,000 | 3,908,450 | 20.70 2,949,585 | 72,628 | = 2,876,957 | 2.40 
1951... 17,300 05 000 | 16,206,652] 6.17 1948---| 5,706,543] 960, 000 |- 4,805,543 | 16. 65 2,774,079) 201,176 | 2,572,908] 725 
Toso 14.407607 28808 ee HS, O80, Sze | te, Com) 8, 08, ele ae 3,172,001 504,87 2.667.814] 15,90 
1040 14, 750,193 | "375,000 | 14, 384, 193 2.54 a ii i 3/08, 755,220] 258,488 | "400,782 | 34.23 
1048 27,367,252 | 4,725,000 | 22, 642.252 | 17.27 102, 860 65, 966 308,046 04.13 
1947 17,749. 626 | 2,830,000 | 14,919,626 | 15.94 
1 10, 130,975 | 1,275,000 | 8,855,975] 12.50 
1045 6,611,770 | 215,000] 5,306, 770 3.83 Company F } 12 months ended June 30, 
z 3 Credit taxes, 
1 Not available, 
Company B Nore.—In total analysis 1956 equals 1957 on this com- 
Net income Net income pany, etc. 
fore Income after Company J 
Percent Year| income taxes income 
Net income | ol in- taxes 
after come 
income taxes to 
taxes income 
before 3 
1088. $54, 865, 371 | $7, 400,000 | $47,465,371 | 13.40 
1057 51, 273, 749 | 4, 550,000 | 40, 723, 749 8.87 
1956-.-| 67, 517,000 | 15,700,000 |. 51,817,000 | 23.25 
$M, 371, 094 $3, 846, 004 12.01 1955_..] 56, 259,000 | 9. 900, 000 359, 17.60 
Bark 382 F e 
. 1953...| 55, , 900, , $2, 950, 700 000 700 
5, 975, 382 4, 985, 220 9.90 1952 52, 488,000 | 14, 400,000 | 38, 088. 000 27. 43 3. 154, 900 8 A — E 
3, 201, 733 3, 253, 561 1.16 1051. 88, 593, 000 | 17,300; 000 1, 293, 000 29. 53 3, 168, 549 75, 000 3, 093, 549 
5, 504, 074 4, 441, 574 27.75 1050 87, 407,000 | 15,000,000} 42, 407, 000 26. 13 8, 656, 274 150,000 | 3,800, 274 
4, 436, 030 3,766, 530] 15.09. 1949. 46,487 000 | 10,390,000. | 36,097,000] 22.35 3,570,162 | 360,000 | 3, 210, 162 
5, 561, 770 4, 846, 890 12.85 1948 ` 74, 080,000 | 19,863,000 | 54, 217, 000 26, 81 8, 363, 964 500,000 |: 2,863, 964 
5, 709, 537 4, 685, 637 17.93 1947 40,655,000 | 9,298,000 | 31,357, 000 22. 87 2, 561, 162 267, 461 2, 293, 701 
3, 259, 928 3, 096, 888 7 1046 22, 599,000 | 3, 585,000 | 19, 014, 000 15, 86 3, 971, 370 965, 230 | 3, 008, 140 
6, 295, 858 5,396,958 | 14.28 3945") 16, 371,000 1, 228,000 15, 143, 000 7.50 2,302,729 | 51923 1, 783, 486 
4, 011, 073 2,987,947 | 25.51 1,551,586] 104000 1.447.586 
2, 089, 932 1,672,932] 19.95 1344.02 190.00] 1.184.621 
* e 1, 230, 384] 50.000 750 364 
T i 171 409, 171 
Company C Company G 260 828, 260 
— 4 ͤů—3—ẽ— R334 
Percent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
¥, 88 N jaer i 38 
ear come xes come axes Fi 
taxes taxes income Net near 
income 
taxes 
1958...| $5, 402, 894 8.91 
1957. 8 81 one 11.62 19888804, 716 
1258 789 687 d 1050.2] 0725 
1955... je ‘ 
1684— = 4, 626, 759 288,870] 7.28 S nee eee | “ta; 6a8 ars 
1953...| 4, 301, 404 212.200 4.08 1054.“ 785,624 16,316, 268 | 2! 500.000 | 43.816.258 
1052. 3, 588, 107 496, 447 2.55 1953.1 730.000 5 500.264 1900009 48.600 
1051] 3,034, 107 534,710 | 10.15 195 908.287 E 1278.154 | 10,268,310 
1950 3, 696, 584 849,412] 201 1951... 835,134 11,762 519 | 1.580.080 10,172, 430 
1949...] 3,374 448 693,895 | 2.14 1050.892552 745,277 9218 1.876.000 | 2.3432 2934 
1048— 4.842.842 560,302] 21.63 100“ 959.90 204 10,327,002 | 2,400,000 | 7,927,002 | 2.24 
1047 2, 284, 109 754,328) 23.19 1948.) 872.710 722, 352 3.725 2000 900] 472848] 225 
1946. 161, 816 161, 604 1 1947-..| 654.922 9.710. 21 1.800600 Coemi] 65 
1045.— 33, 805 33, 639 76 ©1946...) 471,923 | 135 336, 259 17,245,647 | 4,000,000 |. 13248 5% 217 
atl es RY terse) Rosas | cess! ee 
a T ee AA 6321. 010. 311. 18. 93 
— 4,235,097 | 257,000 3,978,007 6.09 
Net i N 7) T...... a SS eS Se te 
r Company L—Liquidated Apr. 11, 1957 
taxes income taxes to * en ee, 
taxes Pereent Percent 
tare Net income Net income | of in- Net income Net income | of in- 
* before Income after come before Income come 
Year | income taxes income | taxes to Year income income | taxes to 
1 si, 900 $169, 130 9 11 taxes taxes 8 taxes 1 
35, 000 437, 556 7.41 taxes taxes 
15,000 524,003 273 — —— 
8 e e 1958_..] $1, 760, 794 O| $1,760,794 O 1954...] $7,762,785 | $1, 275, 000 485,785 | 10. 42 
2% aaj eTa 107| 2176,28] sieno] 201628] ` 7.35 103] giem] J. 0 | enoa] . 0 
1 575 A 10 1056.. 2, 647, 058 93,000 | 2 554, 058 3.5L 1052. 7,844057 | 1,500,000 | 9,644. 057 19.12 
0 5 64 1057. 1.994 072 86,000 | 1. 908 072 4.31 1051 8,553,640 | 1.800.000 7,053,640] 17.54 
Pins pote ‘po 1044 2,276,415] 2 329] 2038 086] 10.47 :1950---] 8.080, 702 | 1,983,000 | 6, 103,702 | 24.62 
a os eet ees 1953---| 1,809,343 | 156,039 | 1,743, 304 8.22 1049. 7,805,345: 1,900,000 | 5,905,345] 24.34 
pasna 775 13.01 1952---| 4.908 798] 270.251] 1,628,407 18.83 19048. 7,512,733 | 1. 720,00 5.780727 22.97 
r AR Be race renee) pam mH 
1, 500 138, 601 1.07 — * 1945 3,209,359 | 881,800 2277255 25. 91 
Le ao, mn » ee, 


Nor. Records available only for last 9 years. 


223 |$16, 000, 000 |$136, 533, 223 


17,000, 000 | 175, 910, 393 
34, 000, 000 | 178, 961,000 15. 97 
41, 000, 000 | 174, 997, 000 18. 98 
28, 500,000 | 146, 303, 000 16. 30 
43, 500,000 | 164, 257, 854 20. %4 
30, 500,000 | 145, 202, 000 14. 68 
51, 500,000 | 169, 481,000 23. 30 
82, 000, 000 | 129, 360, 19. 83 
18, 000, 000 | 120, 480, 000 13.00 
54,000,000 | 186, 069, 000 22, 49 
29, 100,000 | 124, 107,090 18. 99 
7, 500,000 | 71, 832, 000 9.45 
9, 500,000 | 70, 895, 000 11.82 


Company N 


1958...| $5, 378, 973 0 $5,378,973 
1957 1.] 7,972, 558 | $1, 727, 910 6, 244, 648 21. 67 
1956...) 5,378, 994 699, 000 4, 679, 904 13. 00 
1955...] 2,502. 867 18, 000 2, 484, 867 72 
1954] 1. 603, 682 23, 923 1, 579, 750 1.49 
1953...| 3.077. 447 4,724 3, 072, 723 15 
1052. 2, 334, 532 00, 944 2, 234, 688 4.28 
1961...| 1, 209, 045 31. 1,177, 705 2. 58 
1950... 282. 202 49, 750 232, 452 17.63 
1940. —] 1, 225, 576 6, 949 1, 218, 627 57 
1948.— 1, 395.517 20, 053 1, 366, 464 08 
1947...) 359, 903 15, 000 344, 903 4.17 
1946...) 106,008 200 100, 208 
1945...) 1, 537, 551 406, 500 1. 131, 051 26, 44 

112 months ended June 30, 

3 Deficit. 


aoe totals analysis, 1956=1957 on this company, 
e 


Company O 


Net income Net income 
before 


Income come 
income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
0 0) 
$1, 573, 166 = 


E 
88 


1, @ 
1, 006, 0 
1, 690, 567 $42, 130 1, 648, 437 2.49 
1, 873, 226 50, 000 1, 823, 226 2.67 
1, 502, 077 40, 000 1, 462, 077 2.66 
2, 714, 277 30, 000 2, 684, 227 1.11 
2, 692, 947 40, 000 2, 652, 947 1.49 
3, 382, 140 42, 323 3, 382, 140 1.25 
4, 236, 057 348, 900 3, 887, 157 8.24 
1, 517, 480 48, 919 1, 468, 561, 3.22 
689, 609 10, 241 679, 368 1, 51 
664, 526 4, 103 600, 423 62 
2, 205, 837 42, 130 2, 163, 707 1.91 
2, 600, 271 50, 000 2, 550, 271 1.92 
2, 202, 835 40, 000 2, 162, 835 1.81 
2, 623, 191 30, 000 2, 503, 101 1.14 
3, 744, 852 40, 000 3, 704, 852 1.01 
4, 158, 672 42,322 4, 116, 350 1.00 
4, 353, 435 348, 900 4, 004, 535 8.01 
1 Not available. 
Not reported. 
2 F for 1954-48 restated as result of revision of 


estimates of recoverable oil and gas reserves. 


Nore.—Company O felt not liable for Federal income 
tax in this period, 
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Company P 


Net income 


1958_..| $6, 135, 363 $470, 000 „765, 7. 66 
1957_..| 6, 611, 110 660, 5, 951, 110 9. 98 
1956..-| 6, 277, 997 478, 000 799, 7.61 
1955...) 6,211, 916 470, 000 5, 741, 916 7. 56 
1954...| 0, 209, 385 470, 000 5, 739, 385 7.57 
1953._-] 6, 761, 834 515, 000 6, 246, 834 7.62 
1952...| 7,023,582 540, 000 6, 483, 582 7.69 
1951— 7.008. 444 535, 000 6, 473, 444 7.63 
1950...) 6, 616, 103 415, 000 6, 201, 103 6, 27 
1949...| 4,940, 029 „000 4, 670, 029 5.47 
1948...) 5, 679,055 , 000 5, 346, 055 5. 86 
1947] 2,827. 824 159, 000 2, 668, 824 5.62 
1946.— 2, 532, 718 151, 000 2, 381, 718 5.96 
1945...) 2, 522, 301 157, 075 2, 365, 226 6. 23 


Percent 
Net income | of in- 


Net income 
fore Income after come 
Vear income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
taxes 
1958__.| $16, 144, 274 | $3,271,000 | $12, 873, 274 20, 26 
1957. 19, 137,735 | 4,500,000 | 14, 687, 735 23.51 
1956...| 10, 590, 947 | 2, 703, 000 „887, 947 25. 52 
1955. 13,084,071 | 1,852,000 | 11, 182, 071 14.21 
1954...) 14,484,813 | 1,967,000 | 12. 517. 813 13. 58 
1953. 12,815,586 | 1,143,000 | 11, 672, 586 8.92 
1952...) 9, 570, 934 602, 000 8, 968, 034 6.20 
1951...) 8, 100, 680 385, 000 7, 805, 680 4.70 
1950_..| 0, 263, 638 400, 000 5, 863, 638 6. 39 
1949...) 5, 183, 830 210, 000 4, 973, 830 4.05 
1948...) 7. 713,057 407, 623 7, 305, 434 5.28 
1947...| 3. 896, 936 85, 000 3, 811, 936 2.02 
1946...) 1, 614, 888 65, 000 1, 549, 888 4.02 
1945... 907, 075 40, 000 957, 075 4.01 
Company R 
Percent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
befo; Income after come 
Year income taxes income | taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
taxes 
1958...| $3, 620,312 | + $968,000 | $4, 588, 312 
1957...| _ 6, 908, 969 882, 000 6, 026, 969 12.77 
1956...) 10, 595, 588 | 2, 640, 000 7, 955, 588 24, 92 
1955...) 8. 052, 718] 1, 164, 559 6, 888, 159 14. 46 
954.. 8, 395, 561 | 1, 636, 500 6, 759, 061 19. 49 
11, 536, 428 3, 477, 350 8, 059, 078 30, 14 
13, 532,095 | 3, 884, 000 9, 648, 095 28. 70 
14, 940, 795 | 4,645,000 | 10,295, 795 30.11 
10, 850, 226 | 2, 351, 801 8, 408, 425 21. 68 
6, 470, 610 299, 023 6, 171, 587 4. 62 
8, 229, 656 | 1,635, 000 6, 504, 656 19. 87 
1947] 4,773, 864 576, 444 4, 197, 420 07 
1946...] 2, 475, 239 370, 000 2, 105, 239 14.95 
1945.— 1. 983, 259 252, 500 1, 730, 759 10.27 
1 Credit. 


1958 .] $3,337,324 | 2 $236,642 | $3, 100, 682 7.09 
1957 ] 4, 712, 841 330,000 4, 382, 841 7.00 
1957.— 4.712.841 330,000 | 4, 382, 841 7.02 
1956...) 4,060, 789 260, 000 3, 800, 798 6. 40 
1955 4,284,521 220,000 4, 064, 521 5.13 
me] Biwa] | e 109 
1052 5,618,762! 1,425,000! 4; 193, 762 25. 36 
Footnotes at end of table. 


Company S—Continued 
Pereent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
fore Income after come 
Year meom taxes income taxes to 
axes 


1 12 months ended June 30, 
Includes credit of $171,642 prior years’ tax adjustment, 


Nore,—In total analysis 1956= 1957 for this company, 
ete. 


Company T 


Net income Net income | of in- 

before Income after come 
income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 


00 ) 
1 8 1 
810 900, 000 
„ aoe) Line 
691 | 1, 000, 000 6, 715, 591 
600 | 2, 900, 000 7, 396, 000 
000 | 1, 200, 000 6, 459, 000 
347 875, 000 5, 781, 347 
713 | 2,250, 000 6, 780, 713 
002 | 1,250, 000 5, 941, 002 
586 400, 000 000, 586 


1 Not available. 

2 Restated to conform with accoun practice effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1956—method of charging intangible develop- 
ment costs was eae 1956 net income would have 
been $1,470,000 less without such change. 


Company V, liquidated 


Ẹ 


a 
1950...) 1,904, 836 526, 000 , 878, 836 27. 61 
1949... 1 592, 448 7, 500 584, 948 1.26 
1948... 461, 640 2, 400 459, 240 52 
1947— 416, 506 4, 100 512, 406 98 
1946... 328, 052 11, 282 316, 770 3.44 
1946 2 176, 841 5, 250 171, 591 2.97 
19452. 293, 539 6, 127 287, 412 2.00 


1 Before $653,408 loss on wells abandoned. 

212 months ended Apr. 30. In 1946, the company 
changed to a calendar year basis so 1946 taxes are shown 
both ways. 


$ 


SOA FEE SN pps 
S EREE 
8888888 BEES 


ESS 
82 


g 


8 
* 


1 35 months ended Aug. 31. 


‘oreign income taxes. 
Same for both consolidated and co. only. 
t Consolidated. 


Company X 
Percent 
of in- 
come 
taxes to 
income 
be! 
taxes 
1058. $4, 642, 978 8670. 023] $3,972, 955 14. 43 
1957... 7, 670, 654 840, 709 6, 820. 945 10. 96 
1956.. 6, 057, 708 400, 000 5, 657, 708 6. 60 
1955... 6, 720, 029 400, 000. 6, 320, 029 5.95 
1954...) 5, 245, 527 5, 245, 527 |.....-2c. 
1953] 4, 470, 659 240, 000 4, 230, 659 5.37 
1952... 3, 035, 498 450, 000 3, 185, 498 12.38 
1951... 3. 702, 705 550, 000 3, 152. 705 14. 85 
1950.. 3, 770, 706 696, 200 3, 047, 506 18. 46 
1949. 4, 022, 266 640, 907 3. 831. 359 15. 93 
1018. 4, 731, 952 901, 906 3, 830, 046 19, 06 
17... 2, 940, 750 597. 621 2, 343, 129 20. 32 
1946...] 1, 394, 512 103, 973 1, 230, 539 11.75 
1945... 666, 557 |...--.....-- 666, 557 |-...-.... 


Company Y 


Percent 
Net income | of in- 
Income afte come 
taxes income taxes to 
come 
fore 
$6, 231, 481 0 | $6, 233, 481 0 
7, 802, 218 $570, 000 7, 232, 218 7.31 
7, 859, 694 650, 000 7, 209, 694 8.27 
8, 449, 374 500, 000 7, 949, 374 5.92 
8, 256, 034 400, 000 7, 856, 034 4.85 
8, 874, 068 | 1. 275, 000 7, 599, 068 14. 37 
8, 101, 335 | 1, 255, 000 6, 846, 335 15.40 
8,009, 124 1,185, 000 6, 824, 124 14.79 
7, 047, 367 | 1, 050. 000 5, 907, 367 14. 80 
7, 048, 753 710, 000 6, 338, 753 10.07 
9, 186,038 | 1, 725, 000 7, 461, 038 18.78 
4, 883, 907 760, 000 4, 123, 907 15. 56 
2, 428, 249 315, 000 2, 113, 249 12. 97 
1, 934, 850 175, 000 1, 759, 850 9. 04 
Company 2 


Net income 
after 
Year 


Footnotes at end of table. 


1 Adjusted, 


27 months ending Dec, 
In totals analysis, Mar 21 ending years used. 


NoteE.—Years end May 31 prior to 1957. 
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Company Z—Continued 


Company A-Z 
Percent 
Net income Net Income | of in- 
before Income er come 
Year ineome taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
taxes 
1958.. $909, 982 0 „ 982 0 
1957 891, 025 0 891, 025 0 
1956... 783, O82 |......--..-- 783, 082 
1955...| „0 . 981, 90 
1954. 647, 516 |.--..------. 647, 516 
1953_..| 1, 008, 416 $80, 000 928, 416 7.93 
1052. 768, 664 -v 768, 664 f 
1951. 1, 143, 004 283, 000 860, 044 24. 76 
1950.. 969, 156 264,774 704, 382 27.32 
1949... 1 e 
1948.. 874, 306 173, 000 701, 306 19.79 
1947... 655, 289 73, 000 582, 289 11.14 
1946... OC A T 227, 89 
1945.. $22, 232 |.2.......... 332, 232 |..--..... 
Company B-Z 
cent 
Net income Net income | of in- 
before Income after come 
income taxes income taxes to 
taxes taxes income 
before 
S 
1958... IRL gir 420 |? $4, 074, 902 $33, 828, 270 
1957... 009, 503 | ? 1,827,610 | 35, 669, 750 


1 State and foreign income taxes included, 

2 Credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I could 
take company after company and show 
how they pay only a fraction of what 
ordinary companies and other persons 
pay. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator well knows 
we have covered many times before the 
question I am going to ask him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; many times. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator, for the 
purpose of the record, separated for- 
eign holdings from domestic holdings, 
because I think that makes a tremendous 
difference? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; but my amend- 
ment reaches income from foreign as 
well as domestic holdings, so I am try- 
ing to strike at the abuses by such com- 
panies as the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
and its parents. When they bring in- 
come back to this country we will be 
able to reach it through the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Iam sure the Senator re- 
alizes that unless the amendment is go- 
ing to do something about some of the 
foreign operations, he will be doing 
American companies an injustice. 
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The Senator knows what happens in 
Saudi Arabia and a few other countries. 
The foreign countries simply boost their 
taxes on American companies to keep 
those taxes in those countries, by virtue 
of the fact that the foreign operator gets 
an actual credit against taxes for any- 
thing he has paid the foreign govern- 
ment. The Senator knows what hap- 
pened in Saudi Arabia. The company 
in that country was paying a royalty, and 
that was a deductible item. 

There was perhaps $200 million a year 
income involved in that one transaction, 
but this was simply transferred over. 
The royalty was withdrawn, and it was 
called a tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. This country lost $200 
million. I believe the Senator will find 
that with respect to all the foreign hold- 
ings, even with regard to the ordinary 
oil companies, we could be deriving per- 
haps $500 million a year income, yet we 
are only deriving about $1 million a year, 
which comes about by accident, by book- 
keeping oversight, simply because the 
foreign countries are in a position to 
keep all the money. If the Senator 
does not touch that part of it he will 
not meet the problem. That is where 
the big profits are in the oil business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is where some 
of the big profits are. The amendment 
is designed to reach most of the evils. 
Though it does not reach all the evils 
in connection with the foreign com- 
panies, it makes a start. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will not refuse 
to take nine steps with us simply because 
we cannot at this moment take the 10th 
step. That would, as a matter of fact, 
involve the revision of treaties and the 
questions of offsets of taxes paid to for- 
eign governments. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator is offering 
his usual depletion amendment, by which 
he attempts to do something about the 
small independent operator, I will say 
it is not the worst one I have seen. It 
is better than some, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I say, it is an ex- 
tremely moderate proposal. I will also 
say that if the oil and gas industry does 
not accept some amendment of this type 
it may in the future be compelled to take 
a more rigorous amendment. 

In the offing lurks the Senator from 
Delaware, who wants a straight cut to 
15 percent, without graduation. I have 
also had some trouble holding down the 
reformers who want to limit the deple- 
tion allowance to the original cost of the 
well itself. This would allow the cost 
of the well to be written off twice. It 
would allow them to write off the cost 
initially and to take the cost again 
through the depletion allowance. It 
would cut the total figure to a fraction 
of what I am proposing. I am the very 
soul of moderation. [{Laughter.] 

The oil and gas companies picture me 
as a fiend incarnate swishing his tail, 
ready to pounce upon them, when all I 
am trying to do is to get some element 
of justice in the tax system. If we do 
not have such a tax reform the oil and 
gas companies are likely to have to take 
something else. I will not forever stand 
for moderation. 
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Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be so 
kind as to explain to us, in view of the 
kind of tax proposal he has suggested, 
the difference between depreciation and 
depletion? I assume, as one who argues 
this matter repeatedly, the Senator 
does realize the difference between the 
two. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Depreciation would defi- 
nitely apply to the original investment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Depreciation would 
cover the so-called intangible drilling 
and developmental costs, largely. 

Mr. LONG. I have in mind the dif- 
ference between depreciation and de- 
pletion. Perhaps the Senator will ex- 
plain that, because unfortunately many 
of those who want to struggle with this 
problem do not know the difference. In 
fact, many do not know what depletion 
is 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that we 
have here the most rapid form of ac- 
celerated depreciation. Virtually all 
the initial investment can be written off 
in 1 year. The normal depreciation 
rate is from 12 to 20 years. We have 
had accelerated depreciation in certain 
industries, down to 5 years. Then we 
have the scale which increases the 
amount of depreciation in the earlier 
years and decreases it in later years. 
But the oil industry, on top of having 
the most rapid depreciation of any in- 
dustry, has the 27'4-percent depletion 
allowance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the point 
I wanted to get at—and I hope the Sen- 
ator will touch upon it—is this: If a 
person undertakes to drill a well, the 
odds are about 9 to 1 against him. Ac- 
tually, it is 8 to 1, I believe. There are 
eight dry holes for every producing well. 
If one is a farmer and thinks there might 
be oil on his property, even with the best 
seismographic information available, the 
odds are that there will be eight dry holes 
for every discovery, using the best in- 
formation we can get. If a man is trying 
to find oil, when the odds are 8 to 1 
against him, we can see why we have to 
find some way to make it possible for 
the man to drill. 

We must compare him to the man who 
is, let us say, doing business by building 
a generating plant, or something else. 
That man knows the plant will generate 
electricity and supply power. He can 
depreciate the plant over the life of the 
investment. 

On the other hand, we have to find 
some way to offset the fact that if a man 
is drilling a well, the odds are 8 to 1 he 
will get zero. That will be the last well 
he will every try to drill, if he is a little 
fellow drilling his first well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend knows 
that the large companies will have a 
field and will make a number of drill- 
ings. With a large number of drillings, 
the laws of chance and probability are 
such, particularly when based on sound 
geology, that not all the drillings will 
result in dry holes. The company will 
strike oil as a result of some drillings. 
Therefore, the company distributes the 
risk within the number of drillings. 

That is the reason the small driller 
does not have the same chance, and that 
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is why I propose to give the small driller 
a higher rate of depletion than I would 
give to the large driller, because he does 
not have a large number of drillings 
over which to. distribute his risk. 

If the Senator will recall his high 
school days, he will remember reading 
the Merchant of Venice.” The Senator 
probably played a part in the “Merchant 
of Venice,” since nearly all of us took 
parts in productions of the “Merchant 
of Venice.“ The Senator will remember 
that Antonio sent out three ships, and 
at one time the news came back that 
all three ships had foundered. It was 
against the laws of probability that all 
three ships had foundered. Ultimately, 
it turned out that none of the ships had 
foundered, 

In a like manner if one has a large 
number of oil ventures, one can spread 
the risk and therefore protect himself 
against the danger of dry holes. The 
Senator knows that perfectly well. The 
Senator is a skilled mathematician and 
a deep student of literature, and he 
knows all this both on the basis of 
mathematics and on the basis of litera- 
ture. 

Mr. LONG. My good friend, I fear, is 
overlooking one very important fact. 
Let us consider what the Senator has 
referred to, which is that a large com- 
pany can spread its risk. In the United 


States, on the average, 38 percent of 


all efforts to drill wells are unsuccessful. 
That includes the proved fields. In 
other words, if one wants to drill in 
a field where one has a well the odds 
are, when one starts to drill, against 
him. When one gets toward the edge 
of production, there is a limit to the 
production. Even in the proved areas 
one will have a substantial number of 
dry holes, because one cannot tell where 
he will run out of the strata of sand 
where the oil is to be found. 

The overall figure is 38 percent. If 
one compares that figure to the figure 
for electric plants, with depreciation, he 
will find there is quite a difference. 

The depreciation problem also exists 
in the oil and gas industry. We have to 
make some adjustment to allow for the 
fact that when a person builds a gen- 
erating plant, if he has a good engineer 
the plant will generate electricity. 
However, when any one undertakes to 
drill a well, even a large company in a 
position to distribute its risk, 38 percent 
of the time will find the drilling will be 
completely unsuccessful. Some of the 
wells will be marginal wells, in addition 
to the dry holes, and they will not pro- 
duce much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Some of the wells 
will yield oil and gas. 

Mr. LONG. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the yield from 
those wells the cost of the dry holes can 
be entered as a charge. 

Mr. LONG. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not opposed to 
that. 

Mr. LONG. The point Iam getting at 
is that we have to make some adjust- 
ment for the fact that in this particular 
industry, on the average, 38 percent of 
the ventures are going to be completely 
unsuccessful. That is different from the 
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situation with regard to building a 
powerplant. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not proposing 
to abolish the depletion allowance or to 
prevent the intangible drilling or devel- 
opmental costs being written off in 1 
year. I am not proposing to abolish 
those features. 

Mr. LONG. I understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or the royalty pay- 
ments. 

Mr. LONG. I understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or the capital gains. 

Mr. LONG. This is the point I am get- 
ting at. If the Senator once recognizes 
that the problem of depletion in the oil 
and gas industry is completely different 
from the problem in the ordinary manu- 
facturing industry, he will realize there 
is an element of cost which must be ac- 
counted for in some respect; whether 
the allowance is excessive or not is the 
problem to which the Senator is address- 
ing himself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. Iam 
glad, after many years, that this has 
finally penetrated the mind of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have been going 
through this struggle for 9 years, and 
this is the first time that the Senator 
from Louisiana has been willing to ad- 
mit this fact. I congratulate the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will make 
a study of the overall situation, it seems 
to me the fair way to tax the industry 
would be to compare it to other indus- 
tries; for example, to manufacturing in- 
dustries. I have been referred to a study 
on the matter. The only study I know 
of in that respect was made by the Chase 
National Bank, and it related to domestic 
industry. 

I do not think it is quite fair to heap 
taxes upon domestic industry, because 
the foreign producers, who have all the 
advantages, are making a lot of money. 
In other words, if we want to raise taxes, 
it should not necessarily be simply with 
respect to domestic. industry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I dimly see 
the point to which the Senator is lead- 
ing, but will he please make it? 

Mr. LONG. In a minute I will be 
through. 

The Chase National Bank has made 
the only study I know of; to compare the 
profits, after taxes, considering deple- 
tion and considering all elements in the 
oil and gas industry, with profits in the 
manufacturing industries. The report 
concluded that, all factors considered, 
the oil industry, after taxes, was no more 
profitable than the average manufactur- 
ing industry in America after taxes. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I think it is probably 
somewhat more profitable, but I think 
one of the chief evils of this system has 
been that it has led to an undue invest- 
ment in the oil industry. The tax sys- 
tem has encouraged the uneconomic use 
of capital in drillings which should not 
have been undertaken. 

I know that is tough medicine for peo- 
ple coming from the oil and gas country 
to swallow, but I think it has been true. 
There has been more capital invested 
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and more capital ventured than there 
should have been. There are more wells 
actually in operation than there should 
be. 

In Texas the wells are only running 9 
days a month now. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the Senator 
wants to be fair. He is certainly making 
an effort, and I admire him for it. I pre- 
sume the Senator knows that the Pres- 
ident set up a Cabinet committee, com- 
posed of some top experts in America, to 
study the defense needs of this country. 

After this large Cabinet committee got 
through studying the problem, its con- 
clusion was that they were not drilling 
enough wells. Those are the experts who 
were assigned that responsibility. I am 
sorry they do not agree with the Senator 
from Illinois, but that happens to be their 
business, and they happen to be regarded 
as the best experts in America on the 
subject. They employed the best expert 
advice available. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we start the de- 
fense argument, every industry comes in 
under the tent. 

I remember when a very fine colleague 
of ours insisted that wooden clothespins 
were necessary for defense. The defense 
argument is used on behalf of every in- 
dustry. However, there is a surplus ca- 
pacity already existing, certainly in 
Texas, where they are operating only 9 
days a month. Texas is the largest oil- 
producing State in the Union. The wells 
there are sealed 21 days in the month. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to my good 

friend, who is one of the finest men in 
the Senate. His only fault is that he is 
“off” on the oil question. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank my 
good friend from Illinois. It is said that 
a judge always praises a lawyer when he 
has made up his mind to decide a case 
against him. 

I should like to propound a question 
to the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana through the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois has pointed 
out that the flood of foreign oil im- 
ported into this country has closed down 
oil wells in my State, to the point where 
they produce only 9 days a month. Last 
year I introduced a modest bill—and I 
reintroduced it this year—to levy a tax 
of 2 cents a gallon on foreign crude oil 
imported into the United States. That 
would be about 84 cents a barrel. Would 
not that raise a large sum of money, 
well over $100 million a year, to protect 
the domestic economy? It would not 
raise the price of gasoline a fraction of 
a cent to domestic consumers, but it 
would help to equalize the disadvan- 
tageous position in which our domestic 
capital and labor find themselves by rea- 
son of the flood of foreign oil cutting 
down domestic production to 9 days a 
month. The foreign oil comes in vir- 
tually untaxed. Is not that a fact? I 
ask that question of the Senator from 
Louisiana because of his knowledge of 
the oil industry. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I an- 
Swer? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
from Texas is correct. I do not see how 
we are going to get any money out of 
the tremendous profit being made on for- 
eign oil unless we find some way to reach 
it. Much as I respect the Senator from 
Illinois, he cannot get at this problem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana please introduce a bill 
to do it? Instead of sitting on the side- 
lines shouting at those who try to cope 
with this question, let him introduce his 
own bill. Ihave heard the Senator from 
Louisiana shout about this question for 
years. The volcano gives up a great deal 
of smoke and fire, but there is no action. 

Mr. LONG. Who is shouting? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may we have order? There is too much 
laughter and noise back here from per- 
sons who are not Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana please continue? The 
Senator from Illinois will try to speak in 
a more decorous tone of voice. 

Mr. LONG. The only point I had in 
mind was that the actual capacity of the 
domestic industry is just about the 
present consumption of this Nation. 
That is one reason why imports of for- 
eign oil made such a terrific impact upon 
the domestic industry. 

I believe the Senator’s reference to 
operating days can be somewhat mis- 
leading. For example, Texas cannot 
produce three or four times the amount 
of oil which that State is now producing. 
Good conservation practice would allow 
the pulling of the old wells only at a cer- 
tain rate. To try to pull them any more 
rapidly than that would mean only leav- 
ing an excessive amount of oil in the 
ground. The Senator will find that ac- 
cording to good conservation practices, 
the present capacity of the domestic vil 
industry is just about equal to the 
present consumption of oil in the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois does not wish to be diverted too 
much into side paths, but inasmuch as 
the Senator from Louisiana has brought 
up the question of national defense, let 
me say that I have heard people say that 
if we want to have an oil supply in war- 
time, it might be well to draw our peace- 
time supply from Venezuela and Saudi 
Arabia, and then have our domestic sup- 
ply available in the event of war, so that 
tankers would not run the danger of be- 
ing torpedoed by submarines. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not necessarily 
wish to embrace this doctrine, but he 
suggests to the Senator from Louisiana 
that it has been advanced by very able 
people. 

Mr. LONG. On one occasion I made 
a speech lasting about 3 hours, explain- 
ing how completely erroneous that argu- 
ment is. One reason is that if we are 
to have a man sitting on a well and not 
producing, he must be subsidized, just 
as we subsidize the merchant marine to 
have ships tied up alongside the dock, in 
order to save the ships against some fu- 
ture time when they may be needed. 
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No one has seriously suggested subsi- 
dizing the oil industry. It would prob- 
ably cost $1 billion a year to do that. No 
one would vote for that kind of subsidy. 
If we are out to get the oil, we must re- 
member that it requires fantastic 
amounts of steel to drill wells; and when 
we find ourselves at war we cannot get 
the steel. The history of all wartime pe- 
riods has been that anyone who can get 
a string of pipe can obtain an interest in 
good leases. The man who has the lease 
will find that it will expire on him if he 
does not drill it. He can be induced to ac- 
cept almost any terms he can get to ob- 
tain the pipe. That usually means allow- 
ing someone else to come in and obtain 
the major interest in the lease. 

In wartime, it is not possible to get 
pipe. The requirements for ships, tanks, 
and guns take priority. If we want oil, 
and if we want the industry to be avail- 
able for the emergency, we must have it 
when the emergency starts. 

I have never heard anyone make a 
serious effort to answer that logic. But 
certain major oil companies make a great 
deal of profit from foreign operations. 
They have a hammer-lock hold on the 
situation. They would like to make it 
appear that there is no good reason for 
producing oil domestically, where they 
would have to compete with a large 
number of small producers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator should 
remember his own adage of a moment 
ago. I am not proposing to remove the 
depletion allowance, but to trim it down, 
particularly in the case of the larger cor- 
porations, and, so far as possible, to get 
at the depletion allowance taken on for- 
eign oil as well as domestic oil. 

This would really give a competitive 
advantage to the little drillers in whom 
the Senator from Louisiana and his 
family have always been interested. I 
remember that it was the father of the 
Senator from Louisiana who, I think, 
first introduced the severance tax on oil 
in the United States. Frankly, when 
that was done 30 years ago, I said, “All 
credit to Huey Long.” Incidentally, the 
severance tax on oil, which was imposed 
on the big oil companies in Louisiana, 
was one of the reasons why the big oil 
companies fought the Senator’s father. 
The Senator knows that. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is most kind 
to make that statement. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana played some part 
in trebling that tax in 1948. I do not be- 
lieve he had the support of more than a 
few substantial oil producers of any con- 
sequence in the State when he ran for 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The whole Long 
family, including the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, deserves credit on this 
point, I think they have never received 
enough credit in this matter from the 
American people. Iam very glad to pay 
them tribute. 

Mr. LONG. So far as this Senator 
is concerned, the situation was that the 
money was needed, and those producers 
wen better able to pay it than anyone 
else. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am now trying to 
collect money from those who can af- 
ford it, and reduce taxes for those who 
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cannot afford it. Will not the spirit of 
the Senator’s father, and his own good 
spirit, cause him to join hands with me? 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will check 
our severance tax laws, he will find that 
we are taxing those producers as much 
as possible. We had to compete with 
the Federal Government to get revenue 
from people who were able to pay taxes. 
If we missed an opportunity to extract 
revenue from the oil producers in that 
State, it was not because we did not 
try. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The California oil 
operators do not pay a severance tax. A 
few days ago the Governor of California 
tried to put through a severance tax. 
The oil companies fought it. One of the 
companies is reputed to have used all its 
efforts to beat the program, and it was 
defeated. 

So if Louisiana is perfect in this mat- 
ter, help us in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and California. Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us. 

Mr. LONG. We are not doing too 
badly so far as getting revenue from the 
oil-producing companies in Louisiana is 
concerned. They start out by paying 
approximately one-sixth of what they 
receive as royalty to the State, which 
owns the land, or to the landowner. In 
addition, they pay a severance tax 
amounting to about 25 cents a barrel; 
and if they have gas they pay an addi- 
tional tax. By the time we are through 
taxing them at the State level, we have 
extracted about 80 cents a barrel, which 
costs about $3. I am informed that the 
average cost of producing a barrel of oil 
is about $2.70. 

The actual cost of taxes in the State 
of Louisiana alone would exceed the cost 
of producing oil in Saudi Arabia and 
hauling it half way around the world. 
I believe the Senator will find that 
Texas and Mississippi have a way of 
rene those companies as much as pos- 

e. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I vield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to em- 
phasize the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that while Louisiana is 
taking out a great portion of the money 
derived from the mining and sale of gas 
and oil, there are States which are not 
taking out anything. The Senator from 
Illinois says that California is not taking 
out anything. Ohio is not taking out 
anything. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator from 
Ohio is not going to blame Louisiana and 
Texas for that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; but we are say- 
ing that Federal power is needed to 
reach this situation. 

Mr. LONG. But the Senator knows, 
too, that in the State of Illinois, which 
he in part represents with great dignity 
and effectiveness, as well as in the State 
of Ohio and the State of Indiana, those 
people do not have many large wells. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. They are marginal op- 
erators. Sometimes a man will operate 
a thousand wells and after he gets 
through paying his expenses, not make 
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as much money doing it as the Senator's 
administrative assistant. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the Senator 
suggesting? That I am too hard on my 
administrative assistant? 

Mr. LONG. No. If an oil man is a 
good executive and works hard from 
morning to night, and after he gets fin- 
ished, he does not make as much as the 
Senator’s administrative assistant does, 
he really cannot afford to pay high de- 
pletion taxes. If he is making too much 
money for his efforts, then, of course, he 
should be taxed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The small producer 
is protected under my amendment be- 
cause if he has a gross income of less 
than $1 million a year, the 27% percent 
can protect him. That applies both in 
Louisiana and in Illinois. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator recognizes 
the fairness to the small producers in his 
State or in Ohio, because as the amend- 
ment is drawn, nobody would be affected 
by it in those States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; there are some 
large companies which would be affected 
by this amendment. The Senator from 
Illinois is not favoring the small opera- 
tors in Illinois any more than he is the 
small operators in any other State. Do 
not think for a minute that this is a 
politically easy thing for the Senator 
from Illinois to do. 

Illinois is the eighth largest oil pro- 
ducing State. In one congressional dis- 
trict, the 23rd district, oil is over- 
whelmingly the largest industry. I 
have gone into that district, in county 
seat after county seat, and have stated 
what I intended to do. I have debated 
the subject with the representatives of 
the oil industry. I have debated it with 
representatives of the large companies. 
I am ready to do it again. I think the 
voters understand the issue and in the 
main support me for my stand. 

Mr. LONG. The junior senator from 
Louisiana went to Indiana a while back 
and made a speech to the Tri-State Area 
Producers of Oil. They included the 
Illinois producers. They were the so- 
called independent producers of oil. I 
believe they included the vast majority 
of the producers in that area. No one 
in that group had any ill will toward 
the Senator from Illinois, because none 
of them was worried about his proposal 
touching them at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Contrary to any im- 
pression which may exist, I do not glory 
in making enemies. But I repeat: We 
do not protect the small producers in 
Illinois any more than we do in any other 
State. I know that the large companies 
from Louisiana, Texas, and other States 
come to Illinois and try to whip up the 
feeling of the little fellows against the 
Senators from Illinois, and they are suc- 
cessful in a certain percentage of cases, 
on the ground that oil men will stick 
together. 

Mr. LONG. That was not my experi- 
ence. My experience was that the oil 
and gas people in the State of the Sena- 
tor from Tllinois say that they cannot 
see how his proposal would hurt them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Illinois is in that 
area. A number of the largest com- 
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panies are there. They would get hurt 
by this proposal. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. For the purpose of 
the Recorp, will the Senator inform the 
Senate the percentage of tax imposed by 
the State of Illinois on oil and gas pro- 
duction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no State 
tax. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I understood the 
Senator to say that California and other 
States defeated efforts to enact taxes on 
petroleum production. I wondered if 
the government of Illinois or those who 
advocated such a tax have ever proposed 
one there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois is not the Governor of Illinois. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is a 
political leader in Illinois. I wondered 
if the State had been unsuccessful in 
raising revenues by severance taxes such 
as are used in other States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never held a 
State office in my life. I have troubles 
enough with my national office. 

Since the Senator from Oklahoma has 
raised this question, I will ask him, Why 
did he not keep Oklahoma a dry State? 
Why did he permit it to go wet? The 
real answer is, of course, that that was 
none of his business. That is a good 
enough answer. Except as a citizen it 
is none of my immediate responsibility 
what the State government of Illinois 
does. As a matter of fact, for 19 years, 
with the exception of 4 years when 
Adlai Stevenson was Governor, Illinois 
has had Republican Governors. What 
can we expect.of Republican Governors? 
If the Senator from Oklahoma would 
help us elect a Democratic Governor in 
1960, possibly we could do a little better. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Perhaps I misun- 
derstood the Senator. I thought he was 
critical, at a point earlier in the col- 
loquy, of the fact that other States had 
not had the courage to tax oil, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I was paying a 
deserved tribute to the Long family. The 
father of the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana has been unjustly criticized, I think, 
in some respects because of the fact that 
he was the first man in the United States 
who had the courage to propose a sever- 
ance tax on the production of oil inside 
Louisiana. I think he was the first man 
to use that revenue for the purpose of 
education, the construction of highways, 
and the improvement of health. That is 
something of which I think American his- 
tory should take cognizance. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. President, while I ap- 
preciate that kind reference to my father, 
I do not believe it would be quite fair 
to say that he was the first one to do 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was he not almost the 
first? 

Mr. LONG. He was one of the early 
advocates of that type of tax; but such a 
tax was enacted prior to the time he be- 
came Governor of the State. However, 
from the time he entered public life, he 
strongly advocated the imposition of 
that type of tax. He was a consistent 
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advocate of it and made life rather un- 
pleasant for the Governors who preceded 
him in that office and who failed to place 
that tax at a level he thought appro- 
priate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as so 
often happens when we start discussing 
a subject, we get off into other kinds of 
topics. 

AMENDMENT NOT PUNITIVE 

I emphasize that my amendment is 
not a punitive one. First, it does not 
do away with the depletion allowance 
altogether. Certainly not. Second, it 
would not affect at all some wildcat driller 
or producer, except to his competitive 
advantage. In fact, my amendment is so 
written that a small royalty holder would 
not be affected. 

The big oil companies throughout 
Illinois scattered literature stating that 
what I propose to do was to diminish the 
royalty payments of the farmers. That 
is not true. The royalty payments would 
continue at the rate of approximately 
one-eighth of the yield. 

The individual landowner would take 
his oil depletion allowance on that. 
Since the amount would be less than a 
million dollars, he would get a 2712 per- 
cent depletion allowance. So this 
amendment will not affect the land- 
owner, farmer, leaseholder, or royalty 
receiver. I think this should be known. 

But the amendment is written in such 
a way that depletion taken on foreign 
assets by American companies would be 
reduced on the same sliding-scale prin- 
ciple as would apply to domestic com- 
panies. 

The reason for making a graduated 
reduction in the amendment is that drill- 
ing for oil and gas, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has stated, involves some risk, 
probably. But only a fraction of the 
wells which are drilled actually produce 
oil and gas. The small driller, with only 
a few wells over which to spread this 
risk, does not have enough wells to assure 
that he will hit 1 in 6, 7, 8, or 9. Con- 
sequently, without a great number of 
wells over which to spread the risk, he 
takes a greater risk than the large driller, 
who will average 1 in 9 successful wells 
if he drills 100 or 200 wells a year. These 
are discovery wells, not development 
wells. Therefore, my amendment re- 
flects the greater risk for the small opera- 
tor and permits a 27% percent depletion 
allowance to be taken by him. 

A year ago, the Treasury estimated 
that the adoption of this amendment 
would result in a net revenue increase to 
the Federal Treasury of from $305 
to $310 million a year. That was 
the increased revenue from domestic op- 
erations only. Another $90 million 
should, as I have said, be added for for- 
eign depletion. In other words, my 
amendment will produce at least $400 
million revenue annually. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Once again, I think 
the Senator from Illinois is being con- 
servative and modest in making his esti- 
mates. The oil depletion allowance 
which has been taken by American cor- 
porations, as I understand, has increased 
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very greatly over the past 12 or 13 years. 
The figures I have from the Treasury 
show that, in 1946, $800 million was 
taken. In 1947, the amount was $1,210 
Million. In 1956, the figure was $2,800 
million. So the amount has been in- 
creasing at an extremely rapid rate— 
$200 million, $300 million, or $400 mil- 
lion a year. So the estimates based on 
last year are likely, by the time this 
amendment takes effect, to be extremely 
conservative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

I wish to make one final point clear. 
I address myself to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has shown an interest in the ques- 
tion whether a severance tax is imposed 
in Illinois. Do I understand that Okla- 
homa has an income tax? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the State income 
tax, is depletion limited to the amount 
of the investment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We have a de- 
pletion tax which, I believe, operates on 
the same basis as the Federal tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the total 
limited to the amount of the investment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Unfortunately, I 
do not have any oil or gas production. 
Iam completely unfamiliar with that, so 
far as my own personal experience is 
concerned, However, my feeling is that 
Oklahoma’s tax is on the basis of the 
Federal tax, aside from the fact that we 
allow, I believe, a 20 percent depletion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not a 27½ percent 
allowance? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is 20 percent. 
But Oklahoma has a 5 percent gross pro- 
duction tax, which is a much heavier tax 
than that difference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that under 
the depletion allowance, that cannot ex- 
ceed the cost of the investment in the 
well? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I have stated, 
I am not familiar with that, because I 
have never made out an income tax 
return on oil operations, because I do not 
have any ownership in oil operations. 

But my impression is that it is on the 
basis as in Federal law with a maximum 
of half of the net income, and I am cer- 
tain that it allows for the intangible 
drilling costs, the same as the Federal 
law does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am informed on re- 
liable authority—although I do not have 
definite proof at hand—that in Okla- 
homa the depletion allowance under the 
State income tax is imited to the amount 
of the investment. If that is true, that 
is a degree of severity, applied in Okla- 
homa, which I would not urge be applied 
in the United States—although if this 
discussion continues much longer, I may 
be tempted to propose that that be done, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply regret that 
I do not have those figures, but perhaps 
later I shall be able to find authorities 
who can supply me with that informa- 
tion. 

But at the moment I feel that the Sen- 
ator’s assumption is inaccurate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois has made his usual masterful 
and extremely impressive and persua- 
sive presentation. 

One of the points which has been 
brought out in opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from IMi- 
nois is the allegation that the depletion 
allowance is necessary because of the 
risk involved in the industry. However, 
according to Dun’s Review, the figures 
for 1953 and 1954—the last period for 
which figures are available—show 
profits for these companies for every 
year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In fact, I have never 
noticed that Texas and Oklahoma oil 
millionaires act as though they were 
indigent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If we are looking 
for persons who are engaged in a busi- 
ness that involves risk, we should con- 
sider the retail merchants, for certainly 
they deserve some tax relief if relief is 
to be given on that basis. Victor LeBow, 
an outstanding marketing consultant, 
told us, only last year, that the chances 
of survival of a new retail store for the 
first 6 months are about 5 out of 6; for 
the first 242 years, approximately 50-50; 
and for 10 years, about 1 out of 4. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
end of almost every merchant is a 
tragedy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. 

I believe one other point should be 
made. Iam sure the Senator from Illi- 
nois is aware of it. I hesitate to make 
it; but I think it relates to a moral issue, 
and I believe it should be called again 
to the attention of the Senate: Every 
time this proposal is brought up, I, for 
one, believe that I must point out that 
it involves a moral issue, because many 
persons believe that the oil industry is 
politically untouchable; that it has such 
power in the Congress, such power in 
high places throughout the country, that 
it is impossible for the Senate to op- 
pose the industry successfully. 

I have probably talked to as many peo- 
ple in my State of Wisconsin as has any- 
one. I have campaigned for State office 
five times in the last 6 or 7 years. I find 
that this is one issue which almost every- 
one understands, and which in the judg- 
ment of most of the people of Wisconsin 
is the No. 1 moral issue in American 
politics. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to the fact that on 
the basis of the general election study 
made by the Gore committee, the most 
famous oil family in America, the Rocke- 
feller family, gave $152,000 to Republi- 
can candidates in 1956. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And in 1958 their 
contributions were somewhat larger. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And I imagine that 
in 1960 they may be even larger. 

The Mellon family gave $100,000. 

The American Petroleum Institute’s 
officers and directors contributed $171,- 
750—all to the Republican Party. 
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Incidentally, the contributions by the 
officers and directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute were more than 
double those of the officials of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
were more than four times those of the 
officials of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, according to figures filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Contributions of $500 or over by offi- 
cials of the largest oil companies totaled 
$344,000 to the GOP and, incidentally, 
only $14,000 to the Democrats; 24 of the 
29 largest corporations had officials who 
gave $500 or more. The largest con- 
tributing company was the Sun Oil Co., 
which donated $104,000, the bulk of 
which came from Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Pew, of Philadelphia, and Joseph Pew, 
also of Philadelphia. 

By contrast, only 18 labor officials 
were found to contribute more than 
$500; and that total was only about 
$19,000. 

This matter is one of sheer political 
power, in addition to being a matter of 
moral justice and economic justice. 
Anyone who considers all the facts, and 
remembers what the Republican na- 
tional committeeman for Texas at- 
tempted to do recently for a distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington, 
who in the judgment of the Republican 
national committeeman for Texas had 
served the oil industry very well—I 
think that anyone who considers that 
whole very bad record and immoral rec- 
ord—recognizes that the Senate is up 
against a moral test when it votes on the 
oil depletion allowance, particularly 
when there is before the Senate such a 
modest, moderate, and fair proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I am 
ready to have a rollcall vote, a yea-and- 
nay vote, taken on this amendment so 
far as I am concerned; I am ready to 
stand up and be counted, even though a 
large number of those who voted with us 
last year are absent from the Senate on 
official business, many in connection with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway celebration. 
These and others include the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManHoney], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
point out that, as the Senator from IIli- 
nois has indicated, not everyone in the 
oil industry feels that this amendment is 
an improper one. 

For instance, I hold in my hand an 
article about Jack Coughlin, of Minot, 
N. Dak. He is an independent marketer 
of western oil, and is a vice president of 
the National Oil Marketers Association. 
In ing in regard to the amend- 
ment which I submitted last year, which 
was the same as the amendment the 
Senator from Illinois has submitted this 
year, Mr. Coughlin argued very fervently 
for adoption of the amendment, and 
stated—just as the Senator from Illinois 
is saying now—that this amendment is 
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what the oil industry should buy; that 
the amendment is the sort of moderate, 
fair proposal which will work fairly, and 
will not work any injustice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I certainly believe that 
is the case. 

Let me point out that, of course, the 
political contributions which have been 
discovered by the Gore subcommittee 
were only a fraction of the total contri- 
butions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because considerable 
amounts of contributions were made un- 
der the table, and printing bills were 
assumed, and various other types of ex- 
penditures were assumed or paid. 

So, today, the oil industry is what the 
railways were in the eighties; today, the 
oil industry believes it can control Gov- 
ernors, legislators, Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, and Presidents, and that it is im- 
mune from proper taxation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have referred be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOULD THE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE BR CUT? 

(es,“ says Jack Coughlin, Minot, N. Dak., 
independent. A marketer who “integrated 
backward” into refining and production, 
Coughlin says he'll still produce—and profit- 
ably—if the depletion provision of the tax 
code is reduced. Coughlin, 39, is a vice pres- 
ident of National Oil Marketers Association.) 

I'd like to point out that I wear two shirts. 
One, I'm an oil marketer competing against 
tax-privileged competitors. Two, I’m per- 
sonally interested in ofl production, and I’m 
firmly convinced that my company—West- 
land Oil—in time must have at least some 
of its own production. 

T like to be a good fellow in the oil frater- 
nity. Therefore, I have a self-serving inter- 
est in preserving the status quo of the de- 
pletion allowance. I assure you that I have 
studied the arguments for depletion with a 
selfish hope that somewhere I could find at 
least a neutral ground on which to stand. 

I can only report that the more I studied 
the question, the more convinced I became 
that depletion is unjustified. 

Some 33 years ago, when the 2734 percent 
depletion allowance was established by law, 
it was determined—on the basis of what its 
proponents call “extremely careful and scien- 
tific explanation and testimony"”—that a 
27% percent allowance would permit a 
proper and adequate incentive for the oil in- 
dustry. The corporate tax at the time was 
13 percent. 

Significantly, the value of the depletion 
allowance to any corporation depends on the 
corporate income tax. To put it another way, 
the value of the depletion allowance would 
be zero if corporate income tax were elim- 
inated. However, since 1926 the corporate 
tax rate—instead of being reduced—has been 
quadrupled to 52 percent. Consequently the 
value of the depletion allowance and drilling 
chargeoffs has increased 400 percent—not to 
mention the benefits on crude price in- 
creases. 

The oil industry claims, and rightfully, 
that it is entitled to regain its capital invest- 
ment the same as other businesses. How- 
ever, I would like to point out the rarely 
mentioned fact that in addition to the highly 
favorable depletion allowance, oil producers 
can immediately deduct for tax puposes a 
substantial part of their outlays for drilling 
and development. The amounts of capital 
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investment thus written off at the outset 
have no effect on the future percentage de- 
pletion deductions. This results in a double 
deduction with respect to the same capital 
investment. 

Naturally, if I drill a dry hole I can charge 
it off as a current expense. But here is the 
businessman’s dream: If I bring in a pro- 
ducing well, I am permitted by special act 
of Congress to charge off the same year all 
my intangible drilling and development 
costs. Intangible costs include seismograph- 
ing, drilling, labor, muds, and cement—in 
fact, everything except tubing, storage tanks, 
a small amount of pipe, and a pump, if nec- 
essary. And these last tangible items can be 
depreciated like any other capital asset. 

When you build a building, or any income- 
producing property, you are obliged to set 
up all your labor costs, architectural fees, 
legal fees, materials, and costs of financing, 
to be depreciated over the life of the prop- 
erty. Only the oil industry enjoys a special 
chargeoff privilege, and in addition is still 
given a 27½ percent depletion allowance. 
The value of the chargeoff privilege has been 
estimated by competent experts to be almost 
as great as the depletion allowance itself. 

Now let's look at some of the more popular 
arguments for depletion. 

First, the one the public hears most often 
is the statement that eight of nine holes are 
dry. Some depletion proponents will state 
that the ratio applies to wildcats, but a good 
many don’t, leaving the inference that it 
applies to all wells. 

At no time have I heard the full story 
when discussing depletion. Here it is: 

According to the Oil & Gas Journal, we 
find that there were 11,739 wildcat wells 
drilled in 1957, of which 1,652 were suc- 
cessful and 10,087 were dry. These are the 
eight out of nine you hear about, and I don't 
think I have to dwell on the importance of 
a successful wildcat. 

However, there were 41,038 additional de- 
velopment wells drilled, of which 30,424 
were producers. In other words, out of 52,- 
777 wells drilled, we had 32,076 successful 
wells and 20,701 dry holes—or a ratio of more 
than one and a half producers to each dry 
hole. 

Another argument advanced for depletion 
is that exploration and drilling would other- 
wise decline to the point where we would 
endanger our national security. This would 
seem to be off base on two counts. 

For one thing, just about everyone ad- 
mits that the next war, if there is one, will 
be over in a matter of hours or days. 

Second, since the 1930’s we've had such 
a surplus of domestic production that two 
measures were taken to curtail it—namely 
the Oil Compact Commission, to prorate oil 
by States through daily allowables, and the 
Connally Hot Oil Act. It seems contra- 
dictory to have tax subsidies in the form 
of depletion allowances and chargeoffs en- 
couraging production, while on the other 
hand restricting wells to 10 days’ produc- 
tion. 

Equally contradictory seems the argument 
that the recently imposed import restric- 
tions are being beneficial to national de- 
tense. It means we'll be using up our own 
national resources at a time when—for ob- 
vious social and political reasons—we should 
keep Middle East oil producers operating and 
encourage our Canadian friends as well. 

Still another argument for depletion is 
that without it, the price of gasoline would 
increase as much as 3 cents or more. 

First of all, that statement should defeat 
itself because it is threatening by implica- 
tion. Let’s forget the threat and look at it 
realistically. 

Businesses don’t pass on their advantages 
to the customer. A manufacturing plant or 
a refinery with a favorable geographical lo- 
cation doesn’t lower its price by the amount 
of freight saved. Neither does a business 
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that cuts costs by being efficient, or a co- 
operative because it buys at a savings. 

Business is not a philanthropy, and any 
retained profits it realizes through tax privi- 
leges are returned to stockholders or used 
for expansion. 

Yet oil says it needs these tax privileges 
to keep an important industry healthy. Isay 
no industry or group grows healthy on sub- 
sidies. Subsidies favor the certain few who 
least need them. Depletion allowance, drill- 
ing chargeoffs, proration of oil to or be- 
low market demand, transportation profits 
from pipelines or tankships, and fast tax 
writeoffs for so-called emergency facilities 
have removed the financial risk of inte- 
grated oil companies, so that they can be 
said to operate in a preferred class. 

The only competition left in the oil indus- 
try is In a few remote places where there are 
some hardy independent refiners left, or 
where a couple of dealers or jobbers get into 
@ local disagreement and try to prove who 
has the longest pocketbook. But even these 
remnants of a once hardy, competitive in- 
dustry are fast disappearing. Dealers are be- 
coming more and more the employees of the 
major oil companies. Wholesalers cannot 
operate unless they sign up. 

Little wonder the Senate small business 
subcommittee found that “the petroleum in- 
dustry can be set down as definitely a mo- 
nopoly.” By no stretch of the imagination 
can a monopolistic industry be a healthy one. 

As late as 1916, in legislating on depletion, 
Congress included safeguards against evasion 
beyond full recovery of cost, by declaring: 
“That when the allowance authorized shall 
equal the capital originally invested, or, in 
the case of purchase made prior to March 1. 
1913, the fair market value as of that date, 
no further allowance shall be made.” 

That should have remained the basis for 
depletion in the oil industry—a method 
whereby a taxpayer in the natural resource 
industries avoided paying taxes on capital, 
and yet contributed its fair share of taxes 
on income. 

But here’s what happened. The first error 
occurred in 1918, when Congress provided for 
“discovery depletion” or the use of “discovery 
value” for computing the capital investment, 
rather than the actual investment. From 
this inflated value after discovery of oil, gas, 
or minerals, the depletion could thereafter 
be computed. Under this method, when an 
oil or gas well was brought in, an engineer- 
ing concept of the amount of oil that would 
be produced was set up on the books, and 
thereafter this became the so-called capital 
subject to depletion. 

Following this first error in 1918, Congress 
in 1926 abandoned the “discovery depletion” 
principle. The principle was bad enough in 
itself, yet at least it provided an incentive 
bonus to the wildcatter. The tax laws since 
1926 have authorized an oil or gas company 
to deduct 27% percent from the gross income 
from any property producing oil or gas. This 
27%4 percent deduction is computed as a per- 
centage of income from each property with- 
out regard to the amount of the investment 
or the amount of prior depletion deductions. 
One saving condition was attached: namely, 
that in no case may the deduction exceed 
50 percent of the income from the property— 
something that doesn’t happen very often. 

Obviously, over the life of an oil well or 
gas-producing property the depletion allow- 
ance will not only exceed the investment or 
cost, but will go on and on without limita- 
tion of time or value. 

There have been many suggestions ad- 
vanced to correct or alleviate the inequities 
of these tax privileges. They range from true 
depreciation, to “discovery depletion” for the 
wildcatter, to divorcement of the oil indus- 
try to prevent subsidizing refining and mar- 
keting losses with depletion benefits, to a 
change in the present structure of the al- 
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lowance—specifically, a graduated reduction 
to 15 percent. 

While true depreciation may be the fair 
and ideal basis, the realist in me says it’s too 
big a step. My personal belief is that some 
time in the near future, the Senate will pass 
a reduction based on a bill similar to the 
Proxmire amendment of last year. 

Briefly stated, the Proxmire amendment 
would amend the present law three ways: (1) 
To allow the present 2744 percent depletion 
on gross income up to $1 million; (2) to re- 
duce the depletion rate to 21 percent on in- 
come from $1 million to $5 million; (3) to 
reduce the depletion rate to 15 percent on 
income over $5 million. The drilling charge- 
off privilege would not be changed. Oil com- 
panies would be allowed to write off 10 times 
the cost of their investment as compared to 
depreciation, based on figures from a recent 
presidential commission, 

That's what I see ahead for the depletion 
allowance, and I think it’s a good thing. 

(No,“ says Samuel H. Elliott, Standard Oil 
Co., Ohlo's newly appointed vice president 
for exploration and production. Elliott, 57, 
joined Sohio in 1929 in its business research 
department. He has been vice president for 
transportation and for marketing and is 
a director. He is also active in American 
Petroleum Institute.) 

The job of a marketer is to give service to 
others at a profit to himself. The lower the 
price he can afford to charge, the better he 
serves. The lower the price he has to pay 
for his products, the higher his profits. 

Why, then, should marketers concern 
themselves with depletion of crude oil when 
their interest at best is indirect, their knowl- 
edge of the subject sketchy, and the effect 
of any change on them a long way off? The 
reasons for our interest, therefore, are not 
simple. They are complex. But they are 
also important. 

Certainly one of the reasons for marketers 
to be concerned with the subject is that 
some members of the fraternity are saying 
integrated companies subsidize marketing 
operations with the depletion allowance. 

Others are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent furor over the subject to use it as a sort 
of polite or impolite “blackmail” to gain 
concessions of one kind or another. (Re- 
cently, according to Petroleum Week, the Na- 
tion’s two largest maritime unions have 
come out in favor of a reduction in the de- 
pletion allowance, ostensibly to force oil 
companies owning tankers to change their 
registry in accordance with union prefer- 
ence.) 

Another reason for our interest is that 
changes in the rate of depletion allowed for 
tax purposes will, as I hope to show, inevi- 
tably affect prices and availability of prod- 
ucts—and will, therefore, produce changes in 
competitive relationships within the indus- 


try. 

The depletion allowance is simply a device 
to permit an owner of crude oil in the 
ground to recover the value of this capital 
asset. A basic premise of tax laws is that 
business shall be allowed to recover the cap- 
ital invested in profit-producing assets be- 
fore any taxes are levied on earnings. 

In the case of most business assets, such 
as buildings, and machinery, their cost or 
value is easily determined. Even in the case 
of in-the-ground crude oil purchased from 
another party, the cost is known and thereby 
establishes a value upon which depletion can 
be taken. 

The rub comes in determining the value 
of crude oil already discovered, which usually 
has a value in excess of the cost of finding it. 
This is where percentage depletion applies, 
and the whole question revolves around the 
justice or adequacy of that percentage. 

For 33 years this percentage has been 2714 
percent of the well price of oil produced 
from any given property, provided that this 
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is no more than 50 percent of the net income 
from the property. It is here that the prob- 
lem begins to become complicated. 

For our purposes, however, it is sufficient to 
say that the 2734 percent is a maximum fig- 
ure; and because of the restrictions on its 
application, that the average depletion 
allowance is considerably less. Actually it 
has been determined to be about 23 percent. 

It might be argued that the depletion al- 
lowance for oil is too high because the allow- 
ance for sulfur is only 23 percent, for metals 
15 percent, and for coal 10 percent. But 
Congress, in establishing allowances for the 
several extractive industries, gave weight to, 
among other things, the value of the product 
above ground as compared with its value in 

lace. 


In the case of coal, for example, reserves 
in the ground typically have a value of 10 
percent or less of the above-ground market 
price. Hence a depletion allowance of 10 
percent on, say, $4 a ton would allow the own- 
er to recover 40 cents per ton as a return of 
his capital free of any income taxes. 

In the case of crude oil, domestic reserves 
have a value typically about one-third of the 
market price above ground. Hence it would 
seem that with a wellhead price of $3 a 
barrel and a value in the ground of $1 a 
barrel, the depletion allowance might well be 
33 % percent instead of 27½ percent in order 
for the owner to recover his capital free of 


taxes. 

But logic goes out the window when we 
hear of a wildeatter accidentally discover- 
ing an east Texas fleld with a reserve of 2 or 
3 billion barrels, or of a major company 
scientifically selecting a location and drill- 
ing into 100 million barrels of reserves. 

The catch is that there is no other field 
like east Texas, that only two fields of as 
much as 100 million barrels have been 
found in this country since 1952, and that 
ot about 1 wildcat well in 10 discovers 
oil. 

To argue that the depletion allowance 
provides a source of income with which to 
subsidize unprofitable marketing operations 
suggests either that the arguer has missed 
the relevant facts, or that by opposing the 
oil producers and integrated companies, 
some advantage can be gained. 

As to the facts, one need go no further 
than the study of C. C. Anderson; chief 
petroleum engineer of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, presented at the recent World 
Power Conference in Montreal. It shows 
that total expenditures for finding, develop- 
ing, and producing crude oil and gas have 
increased from $3.9 billion in 1948 to $7.1 
billion in 1955, while the value of the oil 
and gas produced increased from $4.8 bil- 
lion to only $6.7 billion. 

This resulted in an actual deficit for the 
finding and producing segment of the in- 
dustry amounting to $400 million in 1955. 
In that year, finding costs alone were $2.3 
billion. 

Even if the maximum depletion allow- 
ance of 27% percent, rather than the aver- 
age of 23 percent, was applied to the $6.7 
billion value of the crude oil and gas pro- 
duced, it would have generated only $1.8 
billion, or half a billion dollars less than 
the cost of finding oil alone—to say nothing 
of the developmental expenses. 

Circumstances since 1955 would tend to 
increase rather than decrease the deficit of 
the depletion allowance to cover the cost of 
finding oil. 

An additional fact to consider is that sub- 
stantial evidence exists to show that mar- 
Keting needs no subsidy. A number of com- 
panies have entered the oll business by way 
of marketing, acquiring refineries and pipe- 
lines and eventually crude oil production. 

In such instances, perhaps a case could 
be made that if any subsidizing was done it 
was done by the marketing activities—sub- 
sidizing production. 
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Perhaps most convincing, however, is the 
growth of private-brand marketing, which, 
as every marketer knows, is vigorously ex- 
panding and obviously without subsidy of 
any kind. 

It would seem that such evidence provides 
a reasonable basis for accepting the state- 
ments of integrated companies that their 
marketing operations are conducted at a 
profit and are, therefore, in no need of sub- 
sidy from the depletion allowance or from 
any other source. 

Relating to the fairness of the present de- 
pletion allowance, what would be the effects 
of reducing it? Some say only the inde- 
pendent producers (who, incidentally, drill 
most of the wildcat wells) would be hurt 
and would begin selling out to the majors; 
others that by thus reducing the attractive- 
ness of searching for oil, less oll would be 
discovered and our dependence on foreign 
supplies would increase; still others that the 
integrated companies would simply make 
less money, a change which they could well 
afford. 

No one knows precisely what would hap- 
pen, but there can be little doubt that pro- 
found changes would occur that would 
gradually affect all segments of the oil in- 
dustry, the industries which supply and are 
supplied by the oil industry, and eventually 
of course, that little guy who takes the brunt 
of everything—the consumer. 

As marketers we should face up to the 
inevitability of increased prices as a result 
of a reduction or elimination of the deple- 
tion allowance. Surely no one will quarrel 
with the proposition that in the long run, 
prices must cover all costs, including the 
cost of capital. 

If the depletion allowance is reduced, in- 
come taxes will be increased. Income taxes 
are a cost the same as any other taxes. 

This is not to argue that if costs go up 
today because of a wage increase, prices can 
be raised tomorrow. Prices are the result of 
the relationship between supply and demand, 
but it is not necessary here to examine in 
detail the factors that would force an ad- 
justment in the supply resulting in in- 
creased prices. It is sufficient to remind 
ourselves that the return on investment in 
the oll business must be adequate to attract 
capital; that if this fails to be the case, ex- 
pansion will cease, supplies will diminish 
relative to demand, and prices will rise. 

Several studies have been made showing 
that over a long period of years the percent 
return on net assets of oil companies is 
comparable with, though somewhat less 
than, that of manufacturing companies gen- 
erally. 

It seems clear, therefore, that increased 
costs resulting from a reduction in the de- 
pletion allowance will result in increased 
prices, 

Perhaps, however, we might take the com- 
fortable position that rising demand will 
solve the problem. What difference does it 
make to the marketer if he sells a little less 
but gets a higher price? Calculations have 
been made showing that increase in prices, 
depending on the assumptions made, would 
be on the order of 1½ cents to 3 cents a gal- 
lon on light products. 

It may not be idle to speculate what effect 
such changes would have where heating 
oil is competing with coal, gas and electric- 
ity, or the effect on consumption of gasoline 
if added to rising gasoline taxes. Last year, 
for example, the sale of small foreign cars 
increased by 80 percent while the sale of 
domestic makes was declining by 26 percent. 

There are some who say that prices need 
not rise; that oil imported from overseas 
should be allowed to flow freely into do- 
mestic markets and thereby keep prices at 
current levels or lower. From the viewpoint 
of a theoretical economist, the argument is 
appealing. 
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Such a viewpoint, however, is of little 
validity when considering the desirability 
of keeping the oil industry healthy in times 
of peace or the necessity of ample domestic 
reserves in time of war. Furthermore, the 
question has been settled for us by the im- 
position of compulsory import controls as 
a part of our national policy. 

The contributions of the oil industry to 
higher standards of living in times of peace 
and to victory in times of war need no elab- 
oration here. It might have performed ade- 
quately with a different depletion allowance, 
but that is something we will never know. 

What we do know is that its impressive 
accomplishments were achieved with the 
present depletion allowance unchanged for 
33 years. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to have the 
privilege of differing about the alleged 
corrupting power of the oil and gas in- 
dustry. 

Louisiana produces more oil and gas, 
for the size of the State, than does any 
other State in the entire Nation. Lou- 
isiana is regarded as a rather high tax 
State, and approximately 40 percent of 
all the State’s revenues are at present 
derived from oil and gas producers. 
That terrifically large tax exceeds, so 
far as I know, any tax imposed by any 
other State in the Nation. For example, 
I would say it exceeds by 50 percent the 
tax rate in Texas. 

Members of my family helped bring 
about that situation, and I helped do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; and 
all honor to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to say that in my 
campaigns, I have been supported by a 
number of gas and oil people whose com- 
panies I helped to tax. Some of them 
have been among the largest contribu- 
tors to campaigns which I personally 
have made, but they have not asked for 
a single commitment by me or a single 
favor. Certainly I must respect a man 
who helps contribute to a campaign by 
me, when I have helped impose such a 
large tax on his company. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let 
me say that what I said in no way should 
be construed by anyone as impugning 
the integrity of any Senator. 

The fact is that I have the greatest 
admiration, respect, and affection for 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator froin Texas, and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. They are among 
the finest Members of the Senate. They 
are men of complete honesty; and noth- 
ing I said should be construed by any- 
one to cast any aspersion on their in- 
tegrity, decency, or honor. 

Mr. LONG. But I should like to make 
clear 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
a retort courteous which I think will 
calm down my friend. It is that the 
Senator from Louisiana is gifted with 
such a marvelous personality and with 
such expansive friendliness that even 
those whom he may hurt economi- 
cally become his strongest supporters. 
(Laughter.] 

But for those of us who do not have 
the same gifts that he has, and are not 
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able to charm others, and who have an 
unlovely exterior and a harsh manner, 
we are not able to overcome these diffi- 
culties. We do not have the well-known 
Texas-Louisiana-Oklahoma charm. So 
we suffer under these disabilities. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to make this matter clear. 

In the first place, the Senator from 
Wisconsin did not say anything to im- 
pugn my honor or my motives; and I 
do not interpret his remarks in that way 
at all. 

But as one who knows many of these 
people very well, I wish to state that it 
has been my impression that these are 
good, honorable, decent business folk, 
just like anyone else, and that they 
probably are not too proud of some of 
their element, just as that is true of 
every other group in the business world. 

But I wish to say that these people 
have a right to make legitimate cam- 
paign contributions and to vote for 
whatever candidate they believe would 
be on their side. 

Many Americans vote for candidates 
whom they think would take their side 
from an economic point of view. For in- 
stance, I imagine that a considerable 
number of grandmothers have voted for 
me because I have submitted an amend- 
ment to increase the old age pensions. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 

Mr. LONG. Those things work both 
ways. Sometimes we find one man is 
for us and another is against us. Some 
men will contribute to our campaigns. 
If we cannot find someone who will con- 
tribute, and the Senator from Illinois 
probably has been faced with this prob- 
lem, we have to spend our own money 
to run for office. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will simply say this 
in conclusion. It is a great abuse, and in 
the interest of justice, I think we should 
try to reduce it as rapidly as possible. 

This amendment, which received only 
8 votes in 1951, and on which in subse- 
quent years we could not even get a yea- 
and-nay vote, nevertheless received 31 
votes last year. Although a good many 
of our supporters have gone up to the St. 
Lawrence, either to look at the Queen or 
to commune with the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, I am sure that the Members of 
the Senate will follow their consciences, 
I regret that many of those who sup- 
ported us last year are absent and a 
number of the new Members who would 
be with us are not here. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Iam 
sure we have all enjoyed the scintillating 
and sparkling statement on oil and gas 
we have heard from the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois. I have had 
occasion to check the question he raised, 
and am advised that the depletion law 
in Oklahoma is on all fours with that of 
the Federal Government, except as to 
amount, The amount has been 20 per- 
cent. The House of Representatives of 
the State of Oklahoma has just voted to 
increase it to 27% percent. I do not 
know whether the senate has yet acted. 
So, generally speaking, the law is the 
same, with the 5 percent severance tax 
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more than making up the difference in 
rate from the Federal tax. 

In considering this question, we must 
consider that this proposal is beamed at 
taxation on one industry. This amend- 
ment is not a general tax bill. It does not 
affect all the depletion allowances, 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois has talked about. How- 
ever, the oil industry has been singled 
out for special treatment as the one to 
be severely penalized. 

It always seems, from speeches made 
on the floor, that only gas and oil com- 
panies are the ones that receive bene- 
fits from the depletion allowance, which 
is 27% percent for gas and oil. There is 
a 23 percent depletion allowance on: 


(A) Sulfur and uranium; and 

(B) If from deposits in the United 
States—anorthosite (to the extent that 
alumina and aluminum compounds are ex- 
tracted therefrom), asbestos, bauxite, beryl, 
celestite, chromite, corundum, fluorspar, 
graphite, ilmenite, kyanite, mica, olivine, 
quartz crystals (radio grade), rutile, block 
steatite talc, and zircon, and ores of the fol- 
lowing metals: antimony, bismuth, cad- 
mium, cobalt, columbium, lead, lithium, 
manganese, mercury, nickel, platinum and 
platinum group metals, tantalum, thorium, 
tin, titanium, tungsten, vanadium, and zinc. 


That is all 23 percent. 


(3) 15 percent: Ball clay, bentonite, china 
clay, sagger clay, metal mines (if paragraph 
(2)(B) does not apply), rock asphalt, and 
vermiculite. 

(4) 10 percent: Asbestos (if paragraph (2) 
(B) does not apply), brucite, coal, lignite, 
perlite, sodium chloride, and wollastonite. 

(5) 5 percent: 

(A) brick and tile clay, gravel, mollusk 
shells (including clam shells and oyster 
shells)— 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator has brought out the fact that 
clam shells and oyster shells have a de- 
pletion allowance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I continue to read 
from the list of products having a 5 per- 
cent depletion allowance: 


Peat, pumice, sand, scoria, shale, and stone, 
except stone described in paragraph (6); and 

(B) If from brine wells—bromine, calcium 
chloride, and magnesium chloride. 

(6) 15 percent: All other minerals (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, aplite, barite, borax, 
calclum carbonates, refractory and fire clay, 
diatomaceous earth, dolomite, feldspar, ful- 
lers earth, garnet, gilsonite, granite, lime- 
stone, magnesite, magnesium carbonates, 
marble, phosphate rock, potash, quartzite, 
slate, soapstone, stone (used or sold for use 
by the mine owner or operator as dimension 
stone or ornamental stone), thenardite, tri- 
poli, trona, and (if paragraph (2)(B) does 
not apply) bauxite, beryl, flake graphite, 
fluorspar, lepidolite, mica, spodumene, and 
tale, including pyrophyllite), except that, 
unless sold on bid in direct competition with 
a bona fide bid to sell a mineral listed in 
paragraph (3), the percentage shall be 5 per- 
cent for any such other mineral when used, 
or sold for use, by the mine owner or opera- 
tor as riprap, ballast, road material, rubble, 
concrete aggregates, or for similar purposes. 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term “‘all 
other minerals” does not include— 

(A) Soil, sod, dirt, turf, water, or mosses; 
or 

(B) Minerals from sea water, the air, or 
similar inexhaustible sources. 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Give the Senator 
from Oklahoma and his friends time, 
and they will include that, too. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I am sure it will 
be found that oil is as important to those 
of us from oil-producing States as corn 
is to the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois or as cheese is to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. These are 
economic factors that weigh heavily on 
the establishment of a tax base which 
helps keep our States afloat. 

I simply point out that by singling out 
one industry and cutting down on the 
depletion allowed to that industry to the 
degree which is proposed, without affect- 
ing the other industries, is special, class 
legislation. The proposal ignores all the 
depletion allowances in other industries, 
which in most cases have no high risk 
factors, because there is not much risk 
in going after coal or bauxite or monu- 
mental stones or sand or gravel or clam 
shells. 

So I feel those of us who have the 
good fortune to represent States which 
have been blessed with oil should do 
what we can to protect the health of that 
industry. Most of the minerals—in fact, 
everything except sod—have a depletion 
allowance. I fail to see the justice of 
not trying to cover all the other min- 
erals, if the Senator is trying to be fair, 
instead of singling out this one industry. 

The Senator from Illinois talked about 
the “giants.” One would think this pro- 
posal dealt only with giants in the oil 
industry. The amendment proposes a 
reduction of the historic 2742 percent 
depletion allowance, on which the oil 
industry has grown, and on which it has 
been based for many years, going back 
into the 1920’s, if the gross income from 
all oil and gas production of any com- 
pany holding 51 percent of an oil well 
exceeds $1 million for their entire opera- 
tion for the year. 

It is interesting to say, “Well, this is 
$1 million gross,” but that does not 
quite reflect the net profit before taxes. 
At $3 a barrel, the $1 million gross profit 
means production of about 333,000 bar- 
rels of oil. I would be stretching the 
profit secured by the average producer 
of oil in the United States to estimate 
it at 25 cents a barrel profit before taxes. 
Assuming even this high degree of profit, 
the Senator’s breakpoint to reach the 
so-called giants, involves a net profit 
before taxes of $83,000. When a pro- 
ducer reaches that point he loses 614 
percent of the depletion allowance. 
Thus, a company operating 10 leases, 
on each of which there was a profit of 
$8,300 in a year, would automatically 
slide down 6% percent in the depletion 
allowance. 

Not only that, but tens of thousands 
of wells are not owned by stock com- 
panies, but are joint enterprises in which 
many small owners take an interest. If 
a small producer or anyone else owned 
51 percent of the well and had a $1 mil- 
lion gross, or a $5 million gross, all the 
small stockholders, while they might 
have only a $1,000 or $2,000 share in 
that well, would also slide down to the 
same loss of depletion as the “giant” 
companies. 

While the amendment has corrected 
the defect of an earlier amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin of applying 
to royalties, he does not correct the dis- 
crimination against the tens of thou- 
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sands of small shareholders: who join 
together in order that wells may be 
drilled. Their share in the depletion 
allowance goes down, too, although they 
may never approach, to the smallest de- 
gree, the figure of $1 million gross rev- 
enue, 

Certainly, it would not be a large op- 
erator that would have $83,000 net be- 
fore taxes. Those are rather modest 
sized operators in the Oklahoma fields. 

The really large companies that get 
pushed down to a 15 percent, or 1214 
percent loss in the gross production tax, 
the giant companies which suffer the 
great losses, would have to have only a 
$415,000 income gross profit. 

That is based on the assumption that 

the $5 million gross will produce 1,665,- 
000 barrels of oil which, at 25 cents a bar- 
rel net profit, would give the maximum 
cut of nearly half the allowance when 
profits reached $415,000. 
The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
is a noted economist. I think we can 
be concerned about the growth potential 
in any business. Many of the small 
operators who start out with one lease 
have been rather lucky. They reinvest 
their money. They seek to find more oil. 
By finding more oil they will begin to cut 
down on their depletion allowance as 
they get greater gross production, if the 
Senator’s amendment is agreed to. 
The tendency would be to have more 
and more splintering, in order to pre- 
vent the ownership of any combina- 
tion of leases which would produce over 
$83,000 a year net. 

Should the prices of oil go up, as some- 
times they do, with the workings of eco- 
nomics the depletion would automatically 
be cut by 6% percent for the very small 
operator, or it could be cut back almost 
half for the operator who had $415,000 
net before taxes. 

I say, Mr. President, this is a meat ax 
treatment on a very serious tax problem 
which affects one of our very basic in- 
dustries. The relation of this country 
to our national defense cannot be 
brushed off as a fantasy. There is no 
single essential of national defense which 
is as important for the waging of a war 
today as petroleum. We found that out 
in World War II. The way we destroyed 
the war potential of Germany was to 
bomb out the oil supplies. Because Ger- 
many did not have the blessings of 
natural oil or natural gas we bombed out 
the coal extraction plants from which 
the oil came. 

The importance of this industry was 
demonstrated in the Suez crisis, when we 
observed that all Western Europe was in 
danger of being rendered completely im- 
potent to carry on industrial growth, 
transportation, or its very existence. 
Had it not been for the fact that we do 
have a degree of excess supply in this 
country, which the Senator from Illi- 
nois has repeatedly called overproduc- 
tion, we would have been in trouble. I 
say to the Senator, he is ignoring the 
fact that this is a margin of safety. We 
should be grateful indeed for the extra 
bit of production. I would hate to see 
us cut production so close in this country 
that we would find it impossible even to 
produce the additional oil for a limited 
war. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that the 
principle of a depletion allowance was 
adopted for the purpose of encouraging 
and stimulating the discovery and devel- 
opment of our natural resources? 

Mr. MONRONEY, That is absolutely 
true. Furthermore, Congress has wisely 
and I think prudently considered that 
the utilization of natural resources rep- 
resents an exhaustion of original capital 
wealth. Wecreate no more oil by merely 
producing that which nature gave us 
millions of years ago. When we produce 
a barrel of oil we have one barrel less 
in reserves. Depletion must be consid- 
ered in a twofold way. 

We must encourage the replacement of 
exhausted supplies. We must provide 
enough money for the producer to in- 
vest in new wells. 

That is why I think the Senator’s 
statistics, which look so abnormal, do not 
mean that the oil industry is getting 
away with a vast tax grab. This money 
is being plowed back into searching for 
more production and plowed back into 
producing more oil for the United States. 
That is what the 274 percent depletion 
allowance brings. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. I recognize that the Sen- 
ator is a student and an authority on 
this subject. I cannot lay claim to very 
much knowledge in this field. I have 
an opinion that those who are actually 
using the depletion allowance or deduc- 
tion for the purposes of discovery, ex- 
ploration, and development are entitled 
to a liberal allowance. I am not sure 
exactly what percentage that should be. 

The thing which troubles me is that 
many people who have never explored, 
discovered, or developed 1 gallon of oil 
seem to be getting the benefit of the de- 
pletion allowance. That not only is true 
with respect to people in our country but 
also is true with respect to corporations 
which, in addition to foreign tax credits, 
receive depletion allowances for the de- 
velopment of a Saudi Arabian field. 
Those are things upon which I solicit the 
opinion of the able Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to my 
able friend and colleague there is a small 
percentage—I would judge it to be with- 
in the range of from 2 to 5 percent— 
of those engaged in the oil business who 
are not oil producers and who do not 
stay in the business to reinvest their 
money and continue to produce a sup- 
ply of oil which is not necessary for this 
country. 

The fault, I will say to my distinguished 
colleague, I feel rests in the high per- 
sonal income tax brackets. I am re- 
ferring to the people in the 90 percent 
income tax bracket, who find it easy to 
gamble with a 10-cent dollar. If they 
hit it rich on the 10-cent dollar, it is a 
good gamble. Those are dollars which 
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would normally go into taxes. Instead 
they are plowed into the gamble for oil. 
Those people are playing with a 10-cent 
dollar. They have a far greater ad- 
vantage in the making of big money than 
have the oil driller, the oil explorer, or 
the oil operator, who are not in those 
high tax brackets. 

This group includes those in the enter- 
tainment world and others. I think if 
the personal income tax bracket were 
at a top of 50 percent we would not find 
this use of the high risk money gambling 
in oil. Much of the money has also gone 
into uranium. Much of the money goes 
into the New York plays, where the risk 
is high. When a person is in the 90- 
percent tax bracket he will find a high 
risk play very attractive for a 10-cent 
dollar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will my good friend 
yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think my 
good friend was in the Chamber when 
I mentioned earlier in the evening that 
if this package proposal of tax reform 
of ours were to be enacted into law we 
could save some $2 billion for the tax- 
payers, and out of the money we could 
provide a $1 billion tax reduction. One 
of our amendments would provide for 
reducing the supertax to a total of 75 
percent, with a corresponding reduction 
for other groups, so that the inducement 
for speculative gains which now exists 
would be greatly reduced. 

If my good friend would only go along 
with us in cutting down the depletion al- 
lowance, we could remove or greatly 
lessen the undue stimulus to which he 
has referred. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have felt that 
the 90-percent tax bracket is in some way 
self-defeating. 

Certainly I think much of the blame of 
the workaday oil industry results from 
those people in this kind of a peculiar 
situation, who invest not only in the oil 
industry but in many high risk enter- 
prises because they are gambling with 
10-cent dollars, 

Certainly if one is in the day-to-day 
industry, as the statistics will clearly 
prove, the record is much different. 

I live with the average oil producers. 
They are mostly small businessmen. 
They live well, but not extravagantly. I 
am sorry my friend from Wisconsin 
needed to make the point that there must 
be something wrong because there is a 
low rate of failures. I do not think Con- 
gress wants to legislate to increase the 
rate of failures. I think it is to the great 
credit of these men that they are able to 
Stay solvent. 

Our whole banking system in Okla- 
homa is geared to oil. Large loans are 
made with reference to oil. 

The amendment the Senator from Illi- 
nois has offered, I will say, would under- 
cut the traditional risks our banks take, 
because it is the depletion allowance 
which offers the extra security so that 
the banks can make the loans for the 
drilling of wells. 

This is not “small potatoes.” It fre- 
quently costs about a half million dollars 
to drill one oil well. The kind of wells we 
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are finding now cover no more than 60 
or 80 acres. If one finds a dry hole, $5 
million may be lost. 

We are now going down 8,000 feet to 
find oil, whereas originally we found oil 
at 600 feet. The risks are becoming 
greater. There are fewer wells, and the 
wells have less production. 

We must continue the search for oil to 
replace the vast amount which is being 
exhausted from our continental U.S. 
supply. To cut off the depletion allow- 
ance now, with costs going up, when oil 
is becoming more and more difficult to 
find, would certainly be to our great dis- 
advantage. 

I never want to see this Nation become 
dependent on the adrenal glands of a 
foreign ruler. We have seen the jugular 
vein of the oil supply of Western Europe 
cut in a fit of temper. Had it not been 
for the fact that we had this excess of 
production, due to what the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois calls over- 
development, we would not have been 
able to give a very necessary helping 
hand to our friends. 

I have no brief for the large oil com- 
panies. I think those companies can 
take care of themselves, particularly 
those which are fortunate enough to en- 
joy the vast tax advantages, other than 
the depletion allowance, which our tax 
laws give to the producers of overseas oil, 
especially in the Middle East. 

If the Senator really were able to reach 
a different problem, the situation might 
be different. I have spoken often, and 
have encouraged legislation, to try to 
correct the tax regulation which, in ef- 
fect, gives 55 percent depletion to pro- 
ducers of oil in the Arabian countries. 
This is an outright discrimination 
against our domestic producers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has been 
talking about this subject for years, but 
so far as I know, he has never introduced 
a bill. I invite the Senator to apply his 
great talents to that subject. If it is a 
good bill, I will support it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHongy] has 
such a bill. The Senator from Texas 
has a bill, or an amendment. If it is in 
order, I am sure the Senator will have an 
opportunity to vote on it tonight. Cer- 
tainly all of us from the oil territories 
recognize that this special favortism 
works a distinct hardship. Foreign oil 
is produced at a cost of less than 85 cents 
a barrel, delivered at the seaboard of the 
United States, whereas it costs around 
$3 a barrel to produce it in the United 
States. 

This is the kind of thing the Senator’s 
amendment would not cure, because 
while he would reduce the depletion al- 
lowance for producers with more than 
$5 million gross income, he would still 
leave this double depletion for producers 
overseas, who have worked out the slick 
trick of considering the sheik’s share of 
the oil, instead of a 50 percent working 
interest, as was once the case, a foreign 
tax which is deducted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. There is one other de- 
vice—perhaps I should not call it a de- 
vice, but a legal method of tax deduction 
or tax avoidance. I refer to the opera- 
tion of a foreign subsidiary of a domes- 
tic corporation. In that case no taxes 
whatsoever are paid or owed until the 
income is brought back into the United 
States. It may never be brought back 
to the United States. It may go to 
Monaco, Bermuda, or some other tax 
haven. So in addition to the depletion 
allowance on foreign wells, the foreign 
tax credit, there is this foreign subsi- 
diary operation. All three added to- 
gether amount to a handsome subsidy 
for foreign oil operation. 

I would not wish to discriminate 
against the development of oil which is 
available to the Western Hemisphere, 
but I share the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma that we should 
not permit our tax laws to operate as a 
discrimination against domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate very 
much what the Senator has said, and I 
should like to point out that in 1957, 
in the case of the 33 largest companies 
in the United States, the income from 
domestic operations totaled $1,897 mil- 
lion, and that from their foreign opera- 
tions totalled $1,203 million. So it can 
be seen that their income from opera- 
tions abroad was almost as great as from 
their total operations within the United 
States. 

Also, I point out that after all the 
figures were in, according to the Chase 
National Bank annual analysis of the 33 
leading companies, these 33 oil compa- 
nies had a net income of $3,100 million. 
The net income still represented only 9.9 
percent of their totalincome. This rep- 
resents a return on borrowed or invested 
capital of 11.7 percent. Yet, when we 
realize that this group of 33 companies 
had the great tax advantage on over- 
sea oil, their domestic operations must 
not have yielded such a great return, 
even in the case of the giant companies, 
because their profit does not compare 
favorably with the yield of many other 
manufacturing corporations. 

According to the Quarterly Financial 
Report for Manufacturing Corporations 
for the first quarter of 1959, published 
jointly by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the petroleum industry’s 
annual rate of profit on equity capital, 
after taxes, was a return of 10 percent. 
That is after taxes, including the de- 
ductions about which the Senator from 
Illinois has been speaking. This profit 
compares with the annual rate of profit 
for other industries for the same period 
as follows: 


Percent 


This is after all the tax deductions— 
and many of them are deductions in the 
oversea operations that should not be 
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allowed, which literally doubled the de- 
pletion allowance, as compared with the 
allowance for domestic concerns. It 
seems to me that this amendment is an 
unrealistic approach to the oil problem. 

The amount of development of reserves 
to which the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] refers is the sub- 
ject of a study made by C. J. Anderson, 
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Chief Petroleum Engineer of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, in Washington, D.C. 
I ask unanimous consent that the table 
compiled from this study be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Net value of production versus expenditures for finding, developing, and producing oil and gas 
{Thousands of dollars} 


Industry income: 


Total net value production 


Industry expenditures-exploration costs: 


ecological, geophysical, and related professional services 


purchases and rentals. 
DRY DOR is contd asec tecsee. 
A icgesescat pak anpata 


Total exploration costs. 


Development costs: 
Drilling and completion of producing wells. 


Total development costs 
Subtotal, exploration and development costs 


Operating costs: 
Oll—direct costs 
Oil—overhead 


Total ofl operating costs 


Gas—Direct costs. 


/ e „ 
Total gas operating costs. >e... --.. 


Total operating costs unner nenun m. 
‘Total expenditures for finding, developing, and producing + 


Net annual balanco see sc ene e ents eens 


Net value oil produced 
Net value gas produced 


eee 4, 862, 130 5, 401, 018 6, 884, 215 
adnenvenatnens 465, 451 660, 501 836, 324 
——— 6, 061, 519 6, 720, 539 


1, 274, 149 
242, 140 


+167, 14 


1 Includes maintenance, supervision, and general overhead but excludes charges for research, ‘The costs do not 
melude income taxes, payment on interest and principal, or return to investors, 


Source: “ Petroleum and Natural Gas in the United States—Relation of Economies and Technologic Trends” by 
C. C. Anderson, Chief Petroleum Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.. 


Mr. MONRONEY. This table refers 
to domestic production. It shows for 
1955 that the total value of domestic pro- 
duction of oil and gas was $6,720,539,000. 
That was what the oil industry received 
from the production of all oil and gas in 
the United States. 

The total cost of exploration amount- 
ed to $2,368,390,000. The development 
costs, including drilling and completion 
of producing wells, equipment, tubing, 
tanks, flow valves, and overhead, repre- 
sent a total of $2,859,075,000. 

The total exploration and develop- 
ment cost was $5,127,465,000. When we 
take into consideration the direct costs, 
overhead, and so forth, the total oper- 
ating costs were $2,021,334,000. 

This gives a total expenditure for find- 
ing, developing, and producing of $7,148,- 
799,000. Considering the total net value 
of production for that year of $6,720 mil- 
lion, we have a deficit of $428,260,000. 

Note that while the industry spent 
$5,127,465 on exploration and develop- 
ment, the maximum depletion allowable 
was $1,850,000. The industry spent $3 
for every $1 of depletion. 

Certainly this amount represents an 
investment in the future supply of oil. 
Because we are exploring. We are find- 
ing new supplies, which will come into 


production to serve our Nation’s future 
needs. 

The efforts to replace oil must con- 
tinue. Were it not for the depletion al- 
lowance which makes this replacement 
possible, the consumers of the United 
States would have to pay many cents 
more for a gallon of gasoline than we 
are paying today to provide the same 
exploration costs. 

While the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois has exempted royalty owners, the 
opportunity for development of marginal 
fields by big companies—because they 
will be in the 15-percent bracket—will 
not exist. They will not fool with strip- 
per wells. They will not fool with the 
high-cost, low-producing wells, as they 
do today because of the 2744-percent de- 
pletion allowance. If they have over 
$480 million a year income before taxes, 
they are not going to drill out, so the 
royalty owner or farmer who wishes to 
lease to a company will find a smaller 
market, and fewer people willing to gam- 
ble on finding oil. 

It seems to me that the test of time 
is the most reliable. We have had an 
adequate supply of oil, capable of oiling 
two world wars. We have met the emer- 
gencies involved in the limited wars in 
Korea and the Middle East. We have 
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supplied our allies and friends in case of 
emergency. Certainly it seems to me 
that the system which has worked well, 
and which has built a great industry, 
which has produced a great income, and 
which has paid taxes for highways, gas- 
oline taxes, and every other kind of 
taxes, should not be made the single 
victim of this amendment. It is not 
carefully worked out. It does not oper- 
ate equally across the board, in compari- 
son with other minerals. It penalizes 
those having $83,000 net income a year 
before taxes by subjecting them to a 
drastic cut of 20 percent or more, merely 
because they were able to produce 
enough oil to earn $83,000 a year. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The able Senator 
has spoken of stripper wells. Iam priv- 
ileged to be one of the Senators repre- 
senting the State of West Virginia. Our 
citizens are familiar with this type of 
production. We know that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a reasonable in- 
centive be continued, so that the inde- 
pendent companies and the small oil and 
gas producers may continue, within our 
hills and valleys to pioneer, as did the 
generations before those for whom I 
speak, in the necessary and often haz- 
ardous search for oil. 

Mr. President, I believe thoroughly 
that the cogent arguments being pre- 
sented tonight by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, have an impact of 
logic on the membership of this body. I 
am hopeful that our colleagues will join 
in supporting the basic premise which 
is presented in the pertinent points 
which are carefully considered and clear- 
ly advanced. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Let me say that stripper production 
would be completely lost—the remaining 
50 percent—for the want of a nickel a 
barrel in the cost at the mouth of the 
well. That production could be lost. 
During World War II we subsidized the 
stripper wells to the extent of 5 cents a 
barrel in order to keep them producing, 
rather than raise the price of oil under 
price control. It was that 5 cents that 
kept them in production. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois, for any sized company at all, 
would withdraw more than 5 cents a 
barrel from these small wells and would 
lead to wholesale abandonment of the 
wealth of the country which could never 
be recovered, because once the wells are 
shut down, once water overtakes the 
small wells, the production is gone for- 
ever. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Personalities should 
not enter into a discussion of this type, 
but perhaps I will be pardoned as I speak 
of my revered dad, who was an oil and 
gas producer. He was also a lawyer and 
an active businessman and a cattle 
buyer. Yet my father, in a very real 
sense, was a pioneer. At one time he was 
reputed to be the most active oil and gas 
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producer, in the independent category, 
in West Virginia. 

I remember very well, as a youngster, 
when he was encouraged by the Federal 
authorities to drill for oi] in West Vir- 
ginia when our country was dedicated to 
the prosecution of World War I. He 
drilled 11 dry wells in an effort to meet 
the request made of him—and it was 
made of others—to drill into the earth 
in search of the oil which was needed 
for the successful conclusion to that 
armed conflict. 

Yes, Mr. President, he was encouraged, 
and even told in Washington, that if he 
had dry wells and had losses accruing 
from this exploration, a grateful Gov- 
ernment would be obligated to reimburse 
him for the actual costs. That assur- 
ance was not in writing; it was an un- 
derstanding which, very frankly, was 
consummated with many other inde- 
pendent producers. Yet I recall it now 
for the purpose of indicating that he was 
a patriot who absorbed those losses. He 
was never reimbursed. It was a pio- 
neering spirit which kept his at his task. 

West Virginians from that era until 
now have had before them not only the 
desire but also the determination to 
carry forward this important enterprise. 

Mr. President, our State is producing 
an average daily gross production of 
crude oil in the amount of approxi- 
mately 6,000 barrels. There are some 25 
or 26 oil producing States. In West 
Virginia we rank about 20 or 21 in this 
list. Exploration must be carried for- 
ward, even though the wells that are 
successful are small in their output. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his contribution 
to the discussion. 

Mr. President, some 3,750 million addi- 
tional barrels of oil will be added from 
such stripper wells by secondary recov- 
ery methods and water flooding. But 
such legislation as is proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois will virtually put 
an end to this by the withdrawal of the 
necessary depletion allowance to do this 
job. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Texas 
desire? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 22 minutes re- 
maining, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator from Texas de- 
sire? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Early this eve- 
ning in the colloquy between the Sen- 
ators from Wisconsin, Illinois, and Lou- 
isiana, there was much discussion about 
the great political influence of the oil 
companies and rather an intimation 
that votes for the depletion allowance 
were because of that political influence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Presi- 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was not the 
statement of the Senator from Louisiana 
or the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois. We did say, however, that the 
oil companies as a group had strong 
political influence. But we did not im- 
ply that everyone who voted against the 
depletion allowance was necessarily be- 
ing swayed by the oil companies. I want 
to make that point clear. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois for that clarifica- 
tion, so far as he and the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Wis- 
consin are concerned. Of course, I con- 
cede that the political influence of the 
oil companies is great in this country. 
The political influence of any segment 
of our economy who owns that much of 
the wealth is great in this country. The 
political influence of the oil companies 
is very great in my own State, as I 
have learned to my sorrow on many a 
hard fought field. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROx MRR] said he had been in five state- 
wide races in his State in the past 7 
years. I also have been engaged as a 
candidate in five statewide campigns in 
my State in the last 7 years, always 
opposed by the influence of the wealth 
of this very powerful industry, put in 
seales on the other side against me. I 
lost the first three of those fine cam- 
paigns by virtue of that. So I am not 
on.the same side of the political fence 
with these oil companies. My party is 
not, either. 

The $100 a plate dinners given in my 
State, such as that for the former mi- 
nority leader of the House, are not given 
te the members of our party; they are 
given for the party across the aisle. 
When the oil and gas industry gives $100 
a plate dinners in Texas, they are not 
given to my party. 

But I am not here to punish that in- 
dustry simply because they support the 
opposing party and are among the chief 
contributors to the other side of the 
fence. 

Statisties have been offered here to- 
night by the Senator from Wisconsin to 
show how much those people in the large 
oil companies contribute to the Repub- 
lican Party in political campaigns. But 
this is not a question of politics; it is a 
question of economics. I have followed 
the discussion of the economics of this 
question as presented by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, but I can- 
not agree with his conclusions on this 
question. 

I point out what has happened to the 
production of oil in my State. I am op- 
posed to this amendment because of 
what I know did happen when the great 
flood of foreign oil poured in on us in 
1957, and because I know what will hap- 
pen if further restrictions are put on 
drilling. The elimination of the deple- 
tion allowance will put further restric- 
tions on drilling. The production of oil 
in my State has declined 2½ percent in 
the last 5 years. During that same 5- 
year period, production of oil went up 
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in Venezuela 46 percent; in the Middle 
East, it increased over 52 percent. Be- 
cause drilling has become unprofitable 
in my State, due to foreign oil imports 
it has meant fewer employment oppor- 
tunities in Texas. 

The man who works on a drilling crew 
earns about three times as much as a 
farmowner. He earns five times as 
much as a farm laborer. 

The greater portion of the large oil 
companies are owned in the North and 
East and not in Texas, but the work is 
done in Texas and the Southwest. 

Ninety percent of the oil pipelines in 
Texas are owned in the East. One of 
the largest carbon producers in my State 
is owned in Boston.. Those big oil com- 
panies are owned in the North and East, 
their profits go there, but the oilfield la- 
borer in Texas gets five times as much 
as a farm laborer for a day’s work. 

As one historian has pointed out, the 
thing which lifted Texas economically 
from its position as a typical farm State 
with a single economy was the produc- 
tion of oil and gas. Yet it was the banks 
of New York and Chicago which provided 
the credit structure on which many of 
the oil wells of the Southwest were 
drilled. That credit structure is based 
upon the depletion allowance. 

But I am talking for the laborers in 
the oilfields who are going to lose their 
jobs if the depletion allowance is dras- 
tically reduced. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois with 
respect to sound fiscal policies. I ap- 
plaud the great work he has done in 
that respect. He is a distinguished 
American economist, as well as a Mem- 
ber of this body, and has sought today, 
by other tax raising measures, to put 
this country in a sounder fiscal position. 

I supported this week the Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill, which appropriated $4 billion and 
increased the amount for public health 
research by $300 million. I believe we 
have to finance that. I have voted for 
every tax measure offered this after- 
noon and tonight to raise more taxes. 
I believe in raising taxes whenever we 
can. do so without hurting the economy. 

In my opinion, cutting off the deple- 
tion allowance would hurt the economy 
and reduce the number of job oppor- 
tunities in all the oil-producing States. 
It would limit the drilling of oil wells. 
The Senator from Illinois is a great 
economist. He frankly admits and 
states that the cutting of the depletion 
allowance would reduce the drilling of 
wells. But he states that in his opinion 
too much money has been spent on drill- 
ing wells, that too much capital has been 
invested in drilling wells. He wants 
capital invested in something else, so 
there will be fewer oil wells. 

We use a great deal of steel in an oil 
well. We buy the steel from the North 
and the East. The money paid for all 
the steel in an oil well goes into the 
profits of the steel companies and into 
the wages of the United Steel Workers. 
But let us remember that the drilling of 
wells is done in the oil-producing States, 
and wages for drilling the wells are paid 
in my State, adding to its economy. 
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Even in the drilling of dry wells, not 
all of the metal is lost, because during 
World War I the dry wells were located, 
the steel casings were pulled out, and 
then used as scrap in World War II. 

I offered a bill in February 1958 to 
raise taxes on imported oil. I am offer- 
ing that measure now as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. It will 
raise money. It will not hurt the 
American consumer; it will not raise the 
price of gasoline 1 cent. It will put 
more than $100 million of additional 
moneys into the Treasury per year. It 
will help the domestic industry some, but 
it will not stop the importation of for- 
eign oil, because the bill I am offering 
does not tax oil imports enough to stop 
foreign imports. I am not trying to cut 
off foreign imports, I merely want it to 
pay a reasonable tax, as it takes a profit 
out of our economy. 

Mr. President, at this time I offer my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, to levy an import 
tax on petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts of 2 cents a gallon on crude petro- 
leum, 3 cents a gallon on gasoline and 
other motor fuel, and 4 cents a gallon 
on lubricating oils, with the exception 
of that produced in countries which have 
a common land boundary with the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
that section 4521 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to import tax on 
petroleum products) be amended— 

(1) by striking out “one-half cent per 
galion” in paragraph (1) (tax on crude 
petroleum, etc.) and inserting “2 cents per 
gallon”; 

(2) by striking out 2½ cents per gallon” 
in paragraph (2) (tax on gasoline or other 
motor fuel) and inserting “3 cents per gal- 
lon”; and > 

(3) by striking out “4 cents per gallon” 
in paragraph (3) (tax on lubricating oil) 
and inserting “5 cents per gallon”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or after 
the first day of the first month which 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Texas 
yield himself on his amendment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I will take only 
2 minutes. 

My proposal will raise more than $100 
million a year. I point out that oil pro- 
duced in Saudi Arabia and laid down at 
the great refineries in New Jersey can 
be produced and laid down there for 
more than a dollar a barrel cheaper 
than oil produced in the United States, 
even without any transportation costs 
being computed to get the domestic 
production to the refinery. 

This is a tariff of 2 cents a gallon, or 
84 cents a barrel. It will not hurt any 
American consumers financially. It will 
give us a modest tax income on im- 
ported oil. Even with this tax they 
can produce foreign oil.and lay it down 
at dockside in the United States much 
cheaper than domestic oil can be pro- 
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duced. My substitute will do some of the 
things which the Senator from Illinois 
has tried to do with this and other 
measures. It will raise some needed 
revenue. It will help our economy. It 
will not slow up domestic production as 
a cut in the depletion allowance would 
slow it up. It will not cost the jobs of 
workers in the United States; while a 
cut in the depletion allowance will cause 
domestic oil workers in the United States 
to lose jobs. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Texas is correct about 
Saudi Arabian oil, and he might even 
be correct about Venezuelan oil. But 
how about Canadian oil? It seems to 
me that Canada could not very well 
stand that burden. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have stated 
that my amendment would not apply 
to a country with a common land bound- 
ary with the United States. In case of 
war, we could obtain Canadian oil by 
pipeline. But in time of war we might 
not obtain oil from overseas—as was 
shown during the last World War. So 
there is good reason, on the basis of the 
international situation, for applying the 
tax I propose to oil imported from over- 
seas, but not to oil imported from a 
country which has a common land 
boundary with the United States. It is 
obvious that during a war, oil produced 
overseas might not be brought into the 
United States with ease because of the 
600 Communist submarines lurking in 
the oceans and seas of the world. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
only remaining time on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois is under the 
control of the majority leader. If the 
Senator from Illinois is to obtain further 
time on his amendment, it must be 
a to him from the time still avail- 
able. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought it was al- 
ways in order to suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not when 
a time limitation is in effect. 

Does the Senator from Illinois think 
that more Members would be present at 
the conclusion of a quorum call than 
the number present at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Will the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield 3 seconds to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; in 
fact, I yield to the Senator from Illinois 
whatever time he seeks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for yielding 3 seconds to me. 

Mr. President, at this time I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, more than 3 seconds will be re- 
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quired to call the roll, following the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, let us see. 

Meantime, I thank the majority leader 
for yielding the 3 seconds to me. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], in the 
nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. LONG. If all time available to 
the proponent of the Douglas amend- 
ment has been used 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] has submitted an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Does the junior Senator, from Texas 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]- yielded 3 seconds to me, and I 
suggested the absence of a quorum. Did 
the Chair hear me suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement un- 
der which the Senate is proceeding, the 
time yielded is for the purpose of de- 
bate, not for the purpose of the sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Illinois thinks 
anything is to be gained by suggesting 
the absence of a quorum, and if he wishes 
to have a quorum call had, I shall not 
object to having a quorum call had, with 
the understanding that the time required 
for it will not be charged to the time 
available to either side. But I think that 
at the present time more Members are 
in the Chamber than the number who 
would be in the Chamber following a 
quorum call. 

If the Senator is ready to yield back 
the remainder of the time available to 
him, I am ready to do likewise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
on my amendment. 

I do not know whether the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] is 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
the time available to him on his amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for my 
amendment. 

* YARBOROUGH. All but 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am ready to yield 
back all but 5 seconds of the remaining 
time available to me. But I wish to re- 
serve 5 seconds for the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum and for a quorum 
call, without being held out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from I- 
linois on his amendment has expired. 

The Senator from Illinois has 13 min- 
utes remaining under his control from 
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the 1 hour and 15 minutes yielded to 
him by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JouNnson] from the time available on 
the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, not 
all of the time available to me has ex- 
pired; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time available to the Senator from II- 
linois on his amendment has expired; 
but 13 minutes on the bill is still avail- 
able to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Precisely so. 

Mr. President, I yield back all but 5 
seconds of that time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield to the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
connection with the amendment which 
has been offered by the eminent junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
as a substitute for the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], I ask the Senator if he has 
given consideration to the residual oil 
which is dumped in the United States 
from Venezuela at a very low price, in 
large degree bringing almost irreparable 
damage to the coal industry in West 
Virginia and in other States. 

Will the junior Senator from Texas 
be willing to modify his amendment by 
including a provision for the imposition 
of a tax on the importations of that 
residual oil? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, What does the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia suggest in the case of the residual 
oil? The tax provided by my amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the Douglas amendment is 2 cents a gal- 
lon on crude oil. Of course, residual oil 
is not worth as much as crude oil. 
` Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe that a tax 
of 1 cent on residual oil would be appro- 
priate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. One cent a 
gallon? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. This is a seri- 
ous matter. Residual oil in amounts 
displacing the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 40 million tons of coal is being 
imported on an annual basis. My dis- 
tinguished colleague from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] has given valuable 
leadership in our successful effort to 
place mandatory controls on this 
residual oil. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the junior Senator from 
Texas yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I wish 
to ask only two questions: Was the pro- 
posal of the junior Senator from Texas 
considered in any way before the 
Finance Committee as an amendment 
or as a substitute of any kind? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have no 
knowledge of it; Iam not on the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Have 
any hearings on that amendment been 
had before any committee of the Senate? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not know 
of any at this session. Of course, the 
amendment has been before various ses- 
sions of Congress for a long time, and 
has been widely debated, and has been 
widely debated in the industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. But no 
Senate committee hearings have been 
held on it during this session; is that 
correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I know of 
a. I am not on the Finance Commit- 


Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment by adding to it the proposal sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], who, 
with his usual diligence in his able repre- 
sentation of the people of his State, has 
sought by his amendment to protect 
them from the disastrous effects of the 
increasing flood of imported oil, pro- 
duced at such a low cost abroad, and im- 
ported in vast amounts in competition 
with the oil produced by our domestic 
labor. By today’s New York Times— 
June 25, 1959—I note that oil imports 
have now increased to 1,818,700 barrels a 
day, nearly 2 million barrels a day, up 
sharply from last year. This would mean 
a tax income of over $200 million a year. 
Earlier I said it would raise over $100 
million; it will raise over $200 million a 
year. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
junior Senator from Texas mind includ- 
ing in his amendment a textile amend- 
ment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. A textile 
amendment tacked on to an oil imports 
tax? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes; a textile amend- 
ment—for cotton goods. {Laughter.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the White House 
recently send to the Congress a proposal 
for a major increase for the benefit of 
textiles? I thought the White House 
proposed what the textile industry was 
looking for. 

Mr. JORDAN. We have not heard of 
it yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the junior Senator from Texas yield back 
the remainder of the time available to 
him? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. . First, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Has my amend- 
ment now been modified so as to include 
the language which the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] proposed, 
and which I accepted as a modification 
of my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me on the question of agree- 
ing to my substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time available to me on this amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr, Yarsoroucn], submitted as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Minois [Mr. Doveras]. [Putting the 
question.] 

The “noes” appear to have 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask for a division. 

On a division, the modified amendment 
to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
toa point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Was the result of the 
vote on the modified amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the Douglas 
amendment announced before the ab- 
sence of a quorum was suggested? I un- 
derstood that the result of that vote was 
announced before the absence of a quo- 
rum was suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So the modified 
‘amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the Douglas amendment has now 
been disposed of, has it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
‘correct; the modified amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the Douglas 
amendment has been disposed of. 

The absence of a quorum has been sug- 
gested, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from IIlinois 
IMr. Dovctas}. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
a few shares of stock in oil companies, 
and I ask unanimous consent to be ex- 
cused from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
‘the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. McGee], the Senator Minnesota 
Mr. McCarty], the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Moss] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Idaho ([Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND}, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
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Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Maine {Mr. MUSKIE} 
are absent on official business as mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation on parlia- 
mentary conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc!, and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on offi- 
cial business attending the opening cere- 
monies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]! is absent because of illness. 

On the vote, the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. GrueninG] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CrurcH] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota IMr. Hum- 
PHRET J. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “yea,” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Michigan would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Mon- 
tana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
is paired with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’ManoneEy]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CarEHA T], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] are absent on official business 
as members of the U.S. delegation to 
conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works, 
attending the opening ceremonies of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote yea.“ and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—21 yeas, 
54 nays, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Carroll Hennings Neuberger 
Case, NJ. Jackson Pastore 
Clark Javits Proxmire 
Dodd Kefauver Smith 
Douglas Langer Symington. 
Ervin Lausche Williams, Del. 
Hart Magnuson Young. Ohio 
NAYS—54 
Allott Engle Martin 
Anderson Prear Monroney 
Bartlett Pulbright Morton 
Beall Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Gore Randolph 
Bible Hartke Robertson 
Bridges Hayden Russell 
Bush Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va Hruska Scott 
Byrd. W. va Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cannon Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Cooper Jordan Stennis 
Cotton Kerr Talmadge 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dirksen Long Williams, N J 
Eastland McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—23 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Capehart Holland Moss 
Carlson Humphrey Murray 
Case, S. Dak Keating Muskie 
Chavez Kennedy O'Mahoney 
Church McCarthy ty 
Dworshak McGee Wiley 
Green McNamara 
So the amendment of Mr. DOUGLAS was 
rejected. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendments I have at the desk, and 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, rather 
than having the clerk read the amend- 
ment, I believe it would be best to have 
the copies I have prepared distributed to 
Senators, together with a release I have 
prepared explaining the amendment. I 
believe that would save the time of the 
Senate. 

I do not think it would enlighten the 
Senate to hear the amendment read, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may 
simply be printed in the Recorp at this 
point along with my statement explain- 
ing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(Mr. LONG'S amendment and state- 
ment are as follows:) 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec, . PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS OF THE 
SocIaL SECURITY Act. 

„(a) OLD Ace Assistance.—Subsection (a) 
of section 3 of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘October 1, 1958’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘October 1, 1959’; 

“(2) by striking out 865“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$75’; and g 

“(3) by striking out ‘$35’ and inserting 
lieu thereof ‘$38". 

“(b) Arb TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN.—Sub- 


section (a) of section 403 of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out ‘October 1, 1958’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘October 1, 1959’; 

“(2) by striking out “fourteen-seven- 
teenths’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘five- 
sixths’, and by striking out ‘817’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$18’; 

(3) by striking out ‘$30’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$33’; and 

“(4) by striking out ‘$18’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$20.’ 

“(c) Aid to the Blind—Subsection (a) of 
section 1003 of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘October 1, 1958’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘October 1, 1959’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘$65’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$75’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘$35’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$38’. 

“(d) AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY 
DrsaBLeD.—Subsection (a) of section 1403 of 
the Social Security Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘October 1, 1958’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘October 1, 1959’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘$65’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$75’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘$35’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$38’. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Dare—The amendments 
made by the preceding subsections of this 
section shall be effective— 

“(1) in the case of money payments, under 
a State plan approved under title I, IV, X. or 
XIV of the Social Security Act, for months 
after September 1959; and 

“(2) in the case of assistance in the form 
of medical or any other type of remedial 
care, under such a plan, with respect to ex- 
penditures made after September 1959. 

“(f) FEDERAL PERCENTAGE — 

“(1) Section 1101(a)(8)(A) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out ‘65 
per centum’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘70 
per centum’. 

“(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective with respect to the 
calendar quarter commencing October 1, 
1959 and all subsequent calendar quarters.” 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 


“Sec. . PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN STATES FOR 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE, AID TO THE 
BLIND, AND AID TO THE PERMA- 
NENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED. 

„(a) Section 3(a)(1) (A), section 1003(a) 
(1) (A), and section 1403(a)(1)(A) of the 
Social Security Act are amended by inserting 
immediately after 830“ in each such section 
the following: (or, in the case of any State 
in which the per capita income is less than 
60 per centum of the average per capita 
income of the United States, five-sixths of 
such expenditures, not counting so much of 
any expenditure with respect to any month 
as exceeds the product of $36)”, 

„b) Section 1101(a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“"(9) The term “per capita income“, as 
used in sections 3 (a) (1) (A), 1003(a) (1) (A), 
and 1403(a)(1)(A), means the average per 
capita income of each State or of the United 
States, as the case may be, for the three most 
recent calendar years for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of 
Commerce.’ 

“(c) The amendments made by the pre- 
ceding subsectons of this section shall be 
effective with respect to the calendar quarter 
commencing October 1, 1959, and all subse- 
quent calendar quarters.” 

The Long amendment is identical to the 
public welfare sections of the social security 
bill as the House of Representatives sent 
them to the U.S. Senate last year, with only 
one addition. The House-passed bill was the 
culmination of many months of study by 
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the House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the House of Representatives itself. 

In the Senate Finance Committee the 
benefits for old age assistance, ald to the 
blind, aid to the disabled, and aid to de- 
pendent children were reduced. The reason 
for these reductions was that the Senate 
committee was confronted with the threat 
of a presidential veto if the cost of the public 
welfare sections exceeded $200 million. 

On the floor of the Senate, Senator 
SMaTHERrs offered two amendments to further 
reduce the benefits to the needy. He ex- 
plained that, while he favored everything in 
the House bill, he recognized that the meas- 
ure would be vetoed unless the cost of the 
welfare sections was reduced even more. 

The Long amendment is a proposal to send 
back to the House the same provisions which 
the House sent to the Senate last year. It 
is a proposal to confront the President with 
the same type pressure which he placed upon 
the Senate last year. 

The needy aged, blind, disabled, and 
orphan children of every State of America 
would be benefited. There is only one 
change from the proposal which passed the 
House of Representatives—the top limit on 
matching for the needy aged, blind, and 
disabled would be raised to $75. Failure to 
make this change would penalize the follow- 
ing States: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In other words, the majority of States 
are ahead of the Federal Government in 
their liberality to the needy aged, blind, and 
disabled. Raising the limit to $75 would 
bring the Federal Government into line 
with the majority of these States. 

Senators will be interested to note that 
about 90 percent of the additional funds 
made available as a result of the 1958 amend- 
ment have been passed along by the States 
to the needy. 

This amendment would mean considerable 
benefit to 5,800,000 needy persons in Amer- 
ica—approximately 4 percent of the popu- 
lation. The cost would be approximately 
$142 million annually. 

Here are the changes proposed in existing 
law: First, the present matching limit for 
needy aged, blind, and disabled is $65. This 
amendment would increase that limit to $75. 
The States, previously mentioned, would be 
benefited. 

Second, for States with income below the 
national average, the Federal Government at 
present matches on a 65-35 basis all pay- 
ments to needy aged, blind, and disabled 
persons. This amendment would step that 
matching up to a 70-30 basis. This would 
benefit approximately two-thirds of the 
States. 

Third, for dependent children, the Federal 
Government at present puts up $14 for the 
first $3 of State contribution. This amend- 
ment would increase the Federal share to 
815 for the first $3. 

Fourth, the present law permits Federal 
matching for the children on a 65-35 basis 
for aid in excess of $17 up to a maximum of 
$30. This amendment would change the 
ratio to 70 percent Federal and 30 percent 
State as the extreme limit for States making 
the greatest effort relative to their per capita 
income. The change in ratio would benefit 
more than one-half of the States. 

Fifth, the amendment would increase the 
top matching figure for aid to dependent 
children from $30 to $33. This would bene- 
fit the majority of States, particularly those 
with high per capita incomes. 
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This amendment is drafted to benefit every 
needy person in America. In some respects 
it benefits States with more than the average 
per capita income—in other cases, it benefits 
States with less than the average per capita 
income. With the exception of the first 
item, every other item in this amendment 
was passed by the House of Representatives 
in 1958 and recommended to the U.S. Senate 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
the Senator would agree to a limited time 
for debate, so that we could inform all 
Senators when the vote will occur? 

Mr. LONG. Realizing that the hour 
is late, I should like to dispose of the 
amendment rather briefly, as expedi- 
tiously as possible. I would like to have 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator agree to a time limitation of 30 
minutes, to be equally divided? 

Mr. LONG. Les; that would be agree- 
able. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be 30 minutes on the amendment, to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Louisiana and the chairman of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. l 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment., 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I can ex- 
plain the amendment very briefly. The 
amendment would put into effect the 
provisions regarding public welfare, 
which the House of Representatives sent 
to the Senate last year, after a year’s 
study, and which the Senate Finance 
Committee recommended to the Senate 
last year in the closing days of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May we 
have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Louisiana may 
proceed. 

Mr. LONG. The reason those provi- 
sions did not become law last year was 
that some of us were informed the Presi- 
dent would veto the social security bill 
if the cost of the public welfare sections 
exceeded $200 million. Therefore, some 
of us very reluctantly on the floor found 
it necessary to accept amendments and 
even to support amendments which 
would reduce the aid to orphan children, 
would reduce the aid to the disabled, 
would reduce the aid to the aged, and 
would reduce the aid to the blind by 
approximately $3 per person a month. 
By agreeing to that, we were assured 
there was a reasonably good chance the 
President would sign the bill, and he 
did. Our position at the time was that 
the President had the pressure on us and 
could pocket veto the bill as the Con- 
gress was about to adjourn. We would 
have had no chance to try to override 
the veto under the conditions, although 
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the social security bill passed the Senate 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

There were only a few votes against 
the bill, which included the provisions 
which I am now offering, in the House of 
Representatives. 

My amendment would restore the for- 
mula proposed by the House, which was 
the formula recommended almost unani- 
mously by the public administrators; to 
make it possible for a low-income State 
to receive matching funds up to as much 
as 70 percent Federal as against 30 per- 
cent State. That would benefit over 30 
States. I can give Senators the exact 
figure and the specifie States, if neces- 


sary. 

In addition, the amendment would 
benefit States which make high contri- 
butions, by raising the Federal match- 
ing limit.: There are about 25 such 
States. This is the only thing which 
was not in the bill which the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee recommended last 
year. The amendment would raise the 
limit to $75 where the Federal Govern- 
ment matches funds for the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled. Mr. President, that 
is necessary because in the case of the 
aged, 25 States already exceed the $65, 
where the Federal matching now stops. 
Thirty-one States exceed the maximum 
the Federal Government will match, $65, 
for aid to the needy and the blind. A 
large number of States exceed the maxi- 
mum Federal matching insofar as aid to 
dependent children is concerned. 

The amendment would do exactly 
what the House proposed to do by an 
almost unanimous vote last year and 
what the Senate would have done by an 
almost unanimous vote last year, but 
since we were confronted with the prob- 
ability of a Presidential veto, we felt it 
would be best to take a half a loaf rather 
than none. Therefore, we had to agree 
to certain amendments offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
which reduced substantially the desira- 
ble increase in public assistance which 
we would have liked to see given to the 
needy. 

Mr. President, some Senators have 
been concerned about increasing funds 
for the needy lest in some instances the 
States would not pass the entire amount 
on to their needy citizens. I am pleased 
to report that, according to the best in- 
formation I can get, since Congress acted 
on this subject last year over 90 per- 
cent of all the possible increase in funds 
has been passed on to the recipients. 
Also, insofar as any of the States did 
make any reduction whatever in the 
State contribution, the States also re- 
duced the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment had to put up. 

I believe Senators will be happy to 
know that the amendments we suc- 
ceeded in putting into effect last year, at 
least to the extent of 90 percent, 
achieved exactly the results the Senate 
desired. 

Mr. President, I have added one addi- 
tional amendment to the proposal, be- 
cause the formula the Senate committee 
worked out last year, hard as we tried 
to make it fair to every State, failed to 
benefit the State with the greatest right 
to claim additional benefit, which is the 
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State of Mississippi. This amendment 
would make it possible for the State of 
Mississippi to benefit as much as the 
average State, and perhaps a little more, 
and would offset. the fact that perhaps 
Mississippi was not treated as well and 
as fairly as Mississippi should have been 
treated when the social security bill, 
with the public welfare section, was pre- 
pared last year. 

So far as I can determine, my amend- 
ment would benefit almost every person 
on public welfare by an average of about 
$3 a month per person. There are in 
excess of 4 million people involved. It 
would benefit the dependent children, 
the needy, the blind, the disabled, and 
the aged. It would benefit the high in- 
come States and the low income States. 
It would benefit all phases of the pub- 
lic welfare program, insofar as aid in 
terms of Federal matching for those 
categories of persons is concerned. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I, yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the 
Senator what, is his estimate of the Fed- 
eral annual cost if the amendment is 
agreed to? 

Mr. LONG. The amendment would 
go into effect October 1 of this year, so 
there would be no effect at all in the 
current fiscal year. It would ‘apply 
only to the last 9 months of the next 
fiscal year. 

On this floor, because the McCarthy 
amendment was agreed to, we have 
added to the bill $335 million more than 
was in it as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The amendment I have proposed, for 
a full fiscal year, would cost about $150 
million. However, since it would apply 
only to the last 9 months of the next 
fiscal year, and since experience indi- 
cates only about 90 percent of the avail- 
able amount would be completely used, 
in the next fiscal year it would appear 
the cost would be approximately $100 
million. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the additional 
cost? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would be $150 mil- 
lion the first year? 

Mr. LONG. No. For a full year of 
operation it would cost about $150 mil- 
lion, but these provisions would not go 
into effect until October 1 of this year, 
so in fiscal year 1960 it would only apply 
for 9 months. Inasmuch as only about 
90 percent of the additional funds could 
be expected to be used, in making the 
calculation it would come near to the 
figure of $100 million, or perhaps as high 
as $110 million in the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Tyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator re- 
fresh the memory of the junior Senator 
from Colorado? As I recall—I do not 
know whether it was in connection with 
a Similar bill—about a year ago or per- 
haps the year before that, the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana offered 
a similar amendment. 
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Mr. LONG. It was not this amend- 
ment, but it was one to raise the ceil- 
ing, so that those on public welfare could 
receive some additional assistance. 

Mr. CARROLL. Did the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana have to 
do with the old-age pension? 

Mr. LONG. It certainly did. 

Mr. CARROLL. Was that the year 
in which there was a tie vote in the 
Senate? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; there was a tie vote. 

Mr. CARROLL. How was that re- 
solved? 

Mr. LONG. The vote was 40 to 40, 
and the amendment failed to carry. 
The amendment was offered in connec- 
tion with the unemployment insurance 
bill. When the amendment was offered 
it resulted in a tie vote, 40 to 40. It was 
not necessary for the Vice President to 
vote. I do not recall whether he was 
in the Chamber at the time, but even 
if he had been present, it would not 
have been necessary for him to vote, 
because the amendment failed for lack 
of a majority. It seems unfortunate 
that it was not adopted, so far as the 
Vice President was concerned, because 
California would have been the State 
most greatly benefited by the amend- 
ment. In any event, the amendment 
lost by virtue of a tie vote. 

Mr. CARROLL. How does the pres- 
ent amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana differ from the amendment 
on which we previously voted? As I 
understand, it had to do with the 
formula for the aged. 

Mr. LONG. We must start from a 
different point of view. . 

The Federal Government would 
match State contributions for the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled, up to a 
figure of $75, whereas the cutoff point 
is $65 per person, on the average. That 
means that the Federal Government 
would put up an extra $5 in a State 
such as Colorado, which the Senator 
represents so ably in this body. It 
would put up an extra $5 in the State 
of California. 

So far as the low-income States are 
concerned, most of which do not come 
up to the $65 figure, there would be a 
somewhat more liberal matching, and 
the formula would be in conformity with 
the formula which the House adopted 
by a vote of about 200 to 2, as I recall. 
I believe there were only two dissenting 
votes. It is in conformity with the 
formula reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, but which those of us on the 
committee found it necessary to pare 
down, because we were confronted with 
the threat of a presidential pocket veto, 
when we would not be here to override 
it. 

Mr. CARROLL. When did the bill 
pass the House? 

Mr. LONG. I cannot tell the Senator 
exactly—in May or June of last year, I 
imagine. 

Mr. CARROLL. May I put the ques- 
tion specifically and bluntly? If we de- 
sire to help the aged, unless we take 
action now, can we have any hope for 
the future? ' 

Mr. LONG. My opinion is that if we 
want to do something for the needy, the 
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aged, and the orphan children within the 
next year, we had better vote for this 
amendment. 

If we want to postpone it a year or so, 
that issomething else. Some people say 
we ought to wait until an election year 
to bring up this proposal. I believe that 
this type of legislation should be above 
politics. If we want to help those peo- 
ple between now and a year from next 
October, this is the time to do it. 

The President will sign this bill, be- 
cause we are giving him about 83% bil- 
lion of revenue. That being the case, I 
am sure he will sign it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is not this type of 
legislation supposed to be initiated in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House? 

Mr. LONG. Not necessarily. We have 
the right to amend any revenue bill 
which comes before us. Incidentally, 
this provision could perhaps even be 
originated in the Senate. This type of 
amendment has frequently been offered 
on the floor of the Senate. It has been 
my experience that we have a better 
chance of having it adopted on the floor 
of the Senate than in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. I serve on that com- 
mittee, but my impression is that we can 
do better on the floor with a yea-and- 
nay vote than we do in the committee, 
all things considered, 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us assume that 
this body adopts the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. Even though the House 
might not accept it at this time in con- 
ference, would not it represent an ex- 
pression of how we feel? 

Mr. LONG. I appreciate the Senator's 
observation. Our action would urge the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
get busy, even if they did not agree to it. 
But I feel positive that they would ac- 
cept it. This happens to be 90 percent 
of what they sent us last year. It was 
passed by the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote with only a few dissenters. 

There are six points in this amend- 
ment. Four of them were sent to us by 
the House by an almost unanimous vote. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
must want this type of legislation, be- 
cause that is what the House committee 
took to the House and succeeded in 
putting through. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the Senator saying 
that if the House passed it by such a 
great majority, it was really rejected by 
our own body? 

Mr. LONG. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee recommended most of what I am 
proposing—practically all of it. The 
Senate committee recommended it and 
brought it to the Senate last year; but 
when it reached the floor we were con- 
fronted with the rumor—and I believe 
that it was a well-founded rumor—that 
if we went as far as the Finance Com- 
mittee felt we should go, and as far as 
the House felt we should go, even though 
we passed a social security bill by a 
unanimous vote, nevertheless the Presi- 
dent would wait until after the Congress 
adjourned and went home, and subject 
the bill to a pocket veto. That would 
have been the end of the bill. 
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So, reluctantly and against our better 
judgment, the majority of the Senate 
Committee on Finance felt that it was 
our duty to come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and, against our own desires, pare 
down what the House thought should be 
done for orphan children, the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled, and what we 
thought should be done, to the point 
where the President might be willing to 
sign the bill. 

The question may be asked, “Why put 
the amendment in this bill?” It is my 
judgment that if this amendment should 
go to the President as a separate piece of 
legislation he would probably veto it. 
Perhaps we could find the votes to over- 
ride a veto. I do not know. 

We were told last year, “If you want 
this bill signed, and want it to become 
law, rather than make an empty gesture, 
you had better take these provisions for 
the aged people, orphans, and so forth, 
out of the bill.“ The best we could do 
was more or less surrender, and spread 
the less adequate benefits out so that 
every State would receive some coverage. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we have 
before us for passage—we hope tonight— 
a bill to continue certain excise taxes and 
corporation tax rates. It is very im- 
portant that that bill become law as soon 
as possible. The corporate rates could 
be enacted retroactively without any 
damage, but it is necessary if we are to 
avoid chaos in the business world, that 
the excise taxes continue without any 
break during that period. 

The pending amendment is not a tax 
amendment. It deals with the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. This amendment, as written, was 
not offered in the committee, although 
something along that line, indicating an 
increase in public assistance payments, 
was brought up, and the committee 
turned it down by a vote of 10 to 4 or 
10 to 5. 

We must bear in mind that the old 
people of the country, the blind, and the 
orphans suffer more than anyone else 
by reason of inflation and the increased 
cost of living. What we do here toward 
sound fiscal policy is as important to 
them as legislation pertaining directly to 
their own benefit. 


The pending amendment, if enacted, 


would result in an additional cost of $150 
million—$150 million more deficit finan- 
cing, $150 million more national debt. 

It is interesting to note that perhaps 
$20 million or $25 million of that amount 
would reach all the States in the Union 
rather uniformly, but the remainder of 
it, about $120 million or $125 million of 
the additional cost, would reach the 
States in a selective manner, and many 
of the States would not benefit from it. 
Many of the States would be punished 
by reason of having to pay an additional 
amount. 

We are dealing with a program with 
respect to which it is established that a 
part of the burden belongs to the States, 
For example, consider the old-age assist- 
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ance. At present the Federal Govern- 
ment pays four-fifths of the first $30; 
and with respect to the amount above 
$30, it is matched on a variable formula 
based upon the per capita income of the 
States. The Federal share runs from 
50 to 65 percent. The amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana would change that variable 
formula from 50 to 70 percent. This 
would cost an additional $32 million. 
It would benefit 19 States, and 19 States 
alone. Not only would they gain in the 
formula; but many of those States have 
placed a greater portion of their aged 
upon the rolls. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. LONG. I know the Senator wants 
to be accurate. He said I would change 
the ratio from 50 to 70. In the context 
in which he is speaking it would change 
it from 65 to 70. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; but the variable 
ee will be made at 50 and will run 

0 70. 

Mr. LONG. It now begins at 50 and 
runs to 65. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. When that formu- 
la is applied, it is applied very unevenly 
as to the States. I do not blame the 
Senator from Louisiana for offering the 
amendment because in his State of every 
1,000 people who are over 65, 577 are on 
old age assistance. In my State, the 
number is 104; in Kansas, it is 134. In 
Virginia 59 people of every 1,000 who 
are over 65 are on old age assistance. 

So by formula and by maximum pay- 
ments and by election and determination 
of who is needy, this money is spent in 
an uneven manner, 

One other thing which the amend- 
ment would do is to raise the average 
maximum of payment in which the Fed- 
eral Government would participate. At 
the present time the $65 would be raised 
to $75. This would cost $90 million. I 
believe it would benefit directly 25 States. 
In other words, half the States would 
gain no benefit from the amendment. 

This is a complicated and expensive 
proposal. Without a doubt it would in- 
volve some needy persons who are en- 
titled to consideration. But I contend 
that they are entitled to a hearing. 
They are entitled to have the formula 
gone into. The States are entitled to 
a hearing, and the Federal Treasury is 
entitled to a hearing. None of that 
has happened. 

I wish to read a paragraph from the 
budget message of the President for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. It is 
taken from page M-70: 

Under the authority of recent legislation, 
an advisory council is being appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to study the whole structure and financing 
of our public assistance programs. I have 
asked the Secretary to present to this coun- 
oll, at the earliest possible time, the issue 
of what constitutes an appropriate Federal 
share in these programs. I have also re- 
quested him to develop recommendations, 
after consulting the council, which can be 
presented to the Congress to increase State 
and local participation in the cost of the 
public assistance programs beginning in 1961, 
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In this connection, I believe we must keep 
in mind the fact that the Federal share of 
such expenditures has increased to more 
than 57 percent on an overall basis and runs 
as high as 80 percent in many cases. I be- 
lieve that this trend is inconsistent with our 
American system of Government. If it con- 
tinues, the control of these programs will 
shift from our State and local governments 
to the Federal Government. We must keep 
the financing and control of these programs 
as close as we possibly can to the people who 
pay the necessary taxes and see them in daily 
operation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I urge the rejection of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield me 4 
minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield 4 min- 
utes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would particularly 
like the attention of the Senator from 
Louisiana. I rise because my silence on 
this occasion might mean that I agree 
and acquiesce in some of the statements 
which he has made. I am certain he 
has been grossly misinformed. In the 
release which he has supplied, he states, 
in the last paragraph on page 1: 

The needy aged, blind, disabled, and 
orphaned children of every State in America 
would be benefited. 


That is certainly not true with respect 
to Colorado. The aged in Colorado 
would not be benefited by 1 cent by rea- 
son of the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has offered. The 
amount paid to our old-age pensioners 
is fixed by constitutional amendment. 
Already in Colorado we have had numer- 
ous arguments with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
payments which they made to Colorado 
plus the payments which Colorado made 
exceeded the actual criteria of need 
which was contained in the original law. 

So I am certain the Senator would 
not want to mislead the Senate with 
respect to the State of Colorado, be- 
cause as to the aged in Colorado, the 
statement simply would not be true. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows very 
well that if Colorado wants to adjust 
its affairs to pass along this extra $5 to 
the people of Colorado, it can do so. A 
constitutional amendment might be re- 
quired. They have amended the con- 
stitution before to help the old people. 
They can do it again. They are not go- 
ing to help them if they follow the Sena- 
tor’s advice. But Colorado can find a 
way to help its old people receive this 
amount if it really wants to do it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator need not 
worry about the aged people in Colo- 
rado. We have shown more concern for 
them than almost any other State in the 
Union. We have taxed ourselves vigor- 
ously to do it, and we intend to keep on 
doing so. I am happy that I have had a 
part—and a strong part—in doing that. 

If the Senator from Louisiana, is so 
mistaken about Colorado, certainly he 
may be just as badly mistaken about 
some other States. 

Iam completely aware of the fact that 
the Senator from Louisiana has tried 
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many times on the floor of the Senate 
to make States which were making a 
desperate effort to support their less for- 
tunate elderly people contribute to the 
States which were unwilling to bear 
their full share. I have seen this hap- 
pen before. I do not agree with it. I 
think that when those States make a 
real attempt to take care of their aged 
persons, they should be entitled to share 
the benefits of the program equally. But 
I say to the Senator that in Colorado, at 
least—and I am certain it is true of 
California and some other States—that 
we have done our part to the best of 
our ability. It does not seem fair to me 
to call upon us, who have taxed ourselves 
vigorously to support these programs, to 
help support the aged, those in need of 
public assistance, in States which are un- 
willing to tax themselves equally for such 
support. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, would the 
leadership yield me 5 minutes on the bill? 
I should like to make a closing state- 
ment on my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield the 
Senator 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, Congress 
passed last year a social security bill 
which did vast good for the retired, the 
aged, and the needy. I believe it helped 
practically every needy person on public 
welfare rolls. It declined to go along 
with the President’s recommendations. 
The Senate declined to do so by a unani- 
mous vote. If we had followed the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations, we would have 
done nothing, practically nothing for 
the aged, needy, and blind. In effect, the 
President would have had us tell the 
States: “You do more; because we are go- 
ing to do less.” 

More than half the States in the Union 
are doing more for their aged than the 
Federal program ervisions. Even if this 
amendment is adopted, there will still 
be about 19 States which will still be 
doing more for their needy, aged, blind, 
and disabled persons than the Federal 
program contemplates. 

This is simply a matter of getting the 
Federal Government to move in stride 
with the States and to keep up with the 
States in their efforts to provide ade- 
quately for the needs of the aged. This 
is the type of thing which was advocated 
by the welfare services and welfare de- 
partments of almost every State in the 
United States. It is the type of thing 
which would help both the high-pay- 
ment States and the low-payment 
States. It seeks to reach the problem 
from both ends. That is what was rec- 
ommended to us. 

Some Senators may say that their 
States have small caseloads; and they 
can do so if they want to. 

All they have to do is to make the old 
people crawl to get that money and they 
can keep people off the rolls. Make old 
people swear publicly that their children 
refuse to help them, for example. Most 
old folks are very proud. They would 
rather go hungry than say that their 
children turned them down. They can 
be made to sign a lien on their little 
homesteads. They are so proud they 
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will not take money under such condi- 
tions. 

If States want to follow that kind of 
policy, they can have a very low case- 
load. But the State which I have the 
honor to represent, in part, is making an 
effort which will compare with that of 
Colorado or California and a number of 
other States which have made a really 
serious effort to provide for their needy 
and aged. But they are not the only 
ones. Most of the States in the Nation 
are making a very serious effort and are 
doing much more than the Federal con- 
tribution and the Federal program con- 
templates. 

This is simply a matter of doing the 
type of thing which the welfare ad- 
ministrators have recommended to us; 
that which the House recommended to 
us; and that which our own Committee 
on Finance recommended to us last year. 

At this time we are not confronted with 
a Presidential veto; last year we were. 
Justice delayed is not always justice de- 
nied. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], which, by unanimous 
consent, are being considered en bloc. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Iam not 
sure whether the clerk heard me vote. 
Am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recorded. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How is my vote re- 
corded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recorded as 
voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the affirmative, Mr. 
President? Is it a fact that I am re- 
corded as having voted in the affirma- 
tive? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was in error; the Senator from 
Colorado is recorded as voting in the 
negative. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recorded as 
having voted in the negative. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
has not yet been recapitulated; and 
until it has been recapitulated, it is not in 
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order for Senators to inquire how their 
votes have been recorded. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
the vote has been recapitulated, it will 
be in order for Senators to inquire how 
their votes have been recorded. 

The clerk will proceed to recapitulate 
the vote. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
dent, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recorded as 
having voted in the negative. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

‘The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] are ab- 
sent on official business, as members of 
the U.S. delegation to Parliamentary 
Conference, in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavezi, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on of- 
ficial business, attending the ceremonies 
at the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaxHoneEy] is absent because of illiness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GruENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] are absent on official business, as 
members of the U.S. delegation to par- 
liamentary conferences, in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works, 
attending the ceremonies at the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho {Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witty] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] are detained 
on official business. 


Mr. 


Mr. Presi- 
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On this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CarEHARTI is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Bartlett Hill Pastore 
Bible Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Carroll Johnston S.C. Russell 
Cooper Kefauver Scott 
Cotton Kennedy Smathers 
Dodd Kerr Smith 
Eastland Langer Sparkman 
Ellender Long Stennis 
Engle McClellan Symington 
Frear Magnuson Talmadge 
Gore Mansfield Yarborough 
Hart Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Neuberger Young, Ohio 
NAYS—36 

Allott Douglas Lausche 
Anderson Ervin McCarthy 

all Fulbi t Martin 
Bennett Goldwater Morton 
Bush Hayden Moss 
Butler Hennings Mundt 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Robertson 
Cannon Hruska Saltonstall 
Case, N.J Javits Schoeppel 
Clark Jordan Thurmond 
Curtis Keating Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Kuchel Williams, Del. 

NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Dworshak Morse 
Bridges Green Murray 
Capehart Gruening Muskie 
Carlson Holland O'Mahone 
Case, S. Dak Humphrey Prouty 
Chavez McGee Wiley 
Church McNamara 

So Mr. Lonc’s amendments were 
agreed to. 


Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which my amendments 
were agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendments were 
agreed to. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so the Senator 
from Tennessee can address the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. If my colleagues will ac- 
cord me their attention, I will undertake 
to be brief. 

I desire to address the Senate upon a 
matter of vital importance to every 
Senator, regardless of the side of the 
aisle upon which his desk happens to be. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment, identified as “6-24-59-B,” and ask 
to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, at the end of the bill, to add a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. Section 209 (c) (1) of Public Law 627, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, is amended by strik- 
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ing from subparagraph (F) the word ‘and’; 
by striking from subparagraph (G) the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and by adding additional subpara- 
graphs as follows: 

“(H) 100 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1959, under section 4061 (tax on 
trucks, buses, automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, etc.); and 

“(I) 50 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1959, under section 4091 (lubri- 
cating oils, etc.).“ 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I shall sug- 
gest a modification of my amendment 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, in 1956 the Congress of 
the United States, after a recommenda- 
tion by President Eisenhower, enacted a 
bold, imaginative, large highway pro- 
gram, which we call the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. It 
was supported by Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike. 

I had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man of the subcommittee which consid- 
ered that legislation. I undertook, as I 
know my counterpart across the aisle 
will attest, to deal with this matter in a 
strictly nonpartisan way. I shall at- 
tempt to do so tonight. 

On yesterday the President of the 
United States released a report which 
dramatically brings to the attention 
of the U.S, Senate and the coun- 
try a crisis in the highway program. 
Let me read one sentence of the Presi- 
dent’s statement: 

We are on the verge of a stalemate in the 
orderly development of our vital interstate 
road network, 


Mr. President, I had prepared a 
speech. I have it here at the desk. But 
it is my view now that I can read a few 
sentences from the report released by 
the President, which will save the time 
of the Senate and bring home the crisis 
in the highway program more effectively 
than would my own words: 

It is becoming increasingly urgent that 
we reach a sound and early solution to the 
problem of continuing the interstate high- 
way program on schedule and without in- 
terruption. 


Mr. President, an apportionment to 
the States for the interstate program is 
due to be made on July 1. Unless the 
Congress acts, the President tells us in 
this report, not one single dollar will be 
apportioned to any State in the Union 
for the Interstate System this year, and 
only one-fifth of the amount authorized 
to be apportioned next year will be ap- 
portioned. So we face a 2-year stop- 
page. 

Let me read the words of this report: 

It is now past the middle of June, and as 
matters stand there will be no apportion- 
ment for fiscal 1961 and only a small one 
not exceeding one-fifth of the authorized 
amount, for fiscal 1962. 

As a result, during the next 3 months, 10 
States will be unable to award further Fed- 
eral-aid interstate contracts. These are: 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Vermont. 

By about the end of the year— 


Listen to this, Mr. President 


By about the end of this year the inter- 
state program will have reached a dead end, 
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as far as any new work is concerned, in 16 
more States. These are: Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri. 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


I read further: 

Projecting a little further, our records 
show that 11 more States will have run out 
of interstate funds for new work by July 
1960. These are: Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

In brief, all new interstate work will have 
been cut off in 36 States and the District of 
Columbia in about a year— 


Notice, this says all new interstate 
work— 
unless additional financing is provided very 
soon. The problem is even graver than these 
facts would indicate. Actually a 2-year in- 
terruption or sharp curtailment in appor- 
tionments would have the practical result of 
interrupting the advancement of the inter- 
state program by about 3 years. 


Mr. President, 34,000 persons were 
killed in wrecks on our inadequate high- 
ways last year. More than 1 million 
additional persons were crippled and 
maimed. 

During World War II and the Korean 
war we postponed improvement of our 
highways. Despite the highway pro- 
gram, they have been growing worse 
instead of better. It is vital to the na- 
tional defense, it is vital to the economy 
of our country, that the work be con- 
tinued. One out of every seven persons 
employed in America earns: his living 
from some phase of highway transpor- 
tation. It is vital to our economy. 

I know the State highway department 
in my State is geared to the scheduled 
program. The roadbuilding industry 
is geared to it. 

What is to happen to our highway 
program? What is to happen to em- 
ployment in our States? What is to 
happen to the organizations geared to 
a continuing program if there is to be 
a 3-year stoppage? 

What does my amendment propose? 
It proposes to earmark an additional 
portion of the highway user taxes for 
the highway trust fund. I want to be 
perfectly candid with the Senate. As 
I see it, we have three choices: One, to 
let this program stop. Two, to earmark 
additional revenue from highway user 
taxes to the fund. Or, three, pass a 
bill increasing the gas tax by 1½ cents, 
as the President has recommended. 

Senators can take their choice. This 
is the crisis we face. As for me, I have 
made my choice, which I am prepared 
to recommend to the Senate. 

There is more than 81½ billion in 
annual revenue from highway user taxes 
which is not earmarked or dedicated to 
the highway trust fund. 

Frankly, I doubted the advisability— 
at the time we created it—of creating 
a trust fund and earmarking funds. 
This is an unwieldy fiscal device. It 
hinders rather than helps the program, 
but we have created it. We have it. 

What revenues from the highway user 
taxes are earmarked for the trust fund? 
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Among others, one-half of the excise 
taxes on trucks and buses are earmarked, 
but none of the excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles are earmarked. 

It is said widely over the country that 
the highway users should pay for the 
highways. Are not automobiles the 
greatest users of the highways? Surely 
some portion of the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles should be dedicated to the con- 
struction of these highways, if we are to 
follow a program of earmarking high- 
way user taxes. 

When I left the Committee on Finance 
yesterday afternoon and this report re- 
leased by the President came to my at- 
tention, I immediately began to draft an 
amendment. Incidentally, I tried to ob- 
tain copies of this report for all Sena- 
tors. I am sorry I was unable to ob- 
tain them in time. 

The first insertion in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp this morning was by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] who had this report printed in the 
Recorp. Senators will be reading it not 
only in the Recorp but also in their 
home papers. 

If Senators will examine appendix 2, 
which I will pass around, they will see 
the amounts authorized to be appor- 
tioned this year to each State for the 
interstate program. ‘Then in the next 
column Senators will see the amount 
which will be apportioned unless we act, 
which is zero for every State. 

This report, released by the President, 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp this morning. It contains a tele- 
gram from every State highway depart- 
ment. 

I shall not go further in that regard, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I drafted would dedicate all the reve- 
nues from the excise taxes on automo- 
biles to the highway trust fund. Last 
night I thought that would be neces- 
sary, but today we have been able to 
confer with officials of the Bureau of 
Roads, who in turn have been in touch 
with the Treasury Department. We now 
find that one-half of the revenue from 
automobile excise tax, plus an additional 
50 percent of the revenue from the truck 
and bus excise tax, plus the revenue from 
parts and accessories and lubricating oil 
excise taxes, will be sufficient. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a modification of my amendment 
and ask to have it stated. The modifi- 
cation will provide that instead of 100 
percent of the revenue from the auto- 
mobile excise tax there be earmarked 50 
percent of the revenue from this tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be stated 
as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

Sec, 6. Section 209(c)(1) of Public Law 
627, Eighty-fourth Congress, is amended by 
striking from subparagraph (F) the word 
‘and’; by striking from subparagraph (G) 
the period and inserting in lieu thereof a 
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semicolon; and by adding additional sub- 
Paragraphs as follows: 

(EH) 100 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1959, under section 4061(a) (1) 
(tax on trucks, buses) ; 

“(I) 50 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1959, under section 4091. (lubricat- 
ing oils, etc.) ; 

“(J) 50 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1959, under section 4061(a) (2) 
(tax on automobiles); and 

“(K) 100 percent of the tax received after 
June 30, 1959, under section 4061(b) (parts, 
accessories, eto.) .“ 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to state the amounts involved. One- 
half of the revenue from the automobile 
excise tax will amount to $650 million in 
fiscal 1960. The additional 50 percent 
from the truck and bus excise tax will 
amount to $114 million. The tax on 
parts and accessories, as contained in 
the amendment, will amount to $170 mil- 
lion. Fifty percent of the tax on lubri- 
cating oils, which is the amount of lubri- 
cating oil tax revenue estimated to be 
attributable to highway users, amounts 
to $30 million. This will total $964 mil- 
lion. This is a large amount, but we are 
building a vast system of highways. 

I should like to take 1 more minute 
to say that there are three steps in the 
highway construction program. First, 
the Secretary of the Treasury must make 
a finding that there will be available in 
the trust fund sufficient money for an 
apportionment before an apportionment 
can be made. Second, after the Secre- 
tary’s finding an apportionment is made. 
Then, after the apportionment is made, 
our States can obligate the funds. The 
States can let their contracts. Then a 
year later, or 2 years later, when the . 
work is underway and the project are 
being completed, the appropriations are 
made. - 

These three steps take a period of ap- 
proximately 4 years. That is why, un- 
less we make arrangements now, this 
program, as the President's report 
states, will come to a dead end. 

I plead with the Senate not tọ let 
this program, so vital to the country, so 
vital to our national economy, so neces- 
sary to stop the carnage on our high- 
ways, and so vital to national defense, 
come to a dead end. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The $964 million, 
as I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, would be taken from the receipts 
ordinarily going into the general funds 
in the Treasury; is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would that mean 
there would be $964 million less to be 
spent on such programs as defense pro- 
grams, health programs, and the other 
programs for which we have voted pre- 
viously during this session of Congress? 

Mr. GORE. I have no wish to evade 
that question at all. The Senate has a 
choice. We shall either stop this pro- 
gram, or we shall dedicate additional 
funds to the trust fund, or we shall levy 
additional taxes. There is, perhaps, an- 
other alternative, which is to abolish the 
trust fund and pay for the program from 
the general fund. 
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As for me, I think there are few pro- 
grams more essential than the highway 
program. After all, we have made moral 
commitments to our State governments. 
This is a 13-year program. Our States 
have made their plans, yet the program 
is about to come to a dead end. Who is 
going to be blamed for that if it occurs? 
Congress will be blamed for it. 

Mr. CARROLL and Mr. YOUNG of 
North Dakota addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. If Senators will permit, 
I should like to finish my colloquy with 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As I understand the 
Senator takes the position that the road 
program should assume, and justifiably 
assume, priority over any of the other 
programs for which the $964 million 
might have been committed by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. GORE. I have two thoughts in 
that regard. I do not think it would be 
fair to levy an additional burden on the 
people who make their living from our 
highways, until we use for highway pur- 
poses the revenues from the highway 
user taxes we already have. Let me re- 
peat, there is more than $1 billion of 
highway user tax revenue which is not 
being used for highways. My amend- 
ment would provide that $964 million 
of the more than 81 billion should be 
used for highway construction. 

I have another thought, if I may be 
permitted to so state. It seems to me 
we have already increased revenues. 
The Senator and I participated in the 
passage of a bill to deal more realistically 
with the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies. We levied upon that profitable 
segment of our society a tax of approxi- 
mately a half billion dollars. There are 
other ways whereby revenue can be 
raised, and there are possible reductions 
in appropriations which can be made 
more equitably and with less hurt to our 
national economy than would be caused 
by completely stopping the interstate 
highway program. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. If I correctly under- 
stand the facts and figures I have before 
me, there is a 3-cent Federal tax per 
gallon on motor fuel, which tax goes into 
the trust fund today. I am talking about 
the Federal highway trust fund. One 
billion five hundred and ninety-seven 
million dollars annually, in round figures, 
is going into the trust fund from motor 
fuel taxes. The automobile manufac- 
turer’s excise tax, that is, 10 percent on 
the manufacturer's price of automobiles, 
trucks, and buses—— 

Mr. GORE. Not from automobiles. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct. I 
meant from trucks, buses, and trailers. 
This amount going into the trust fund is 
$110 million. The amount going to the 
fund from tires and tubes is $273 mil- 
ion. In any event, there is now going 
into the trust fund more than $2 billion, 
annually, but there is now going into 
the general fund almost $112 billion 
from highway users. As I understand 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Tenessee, as applied to the 
State of Colorado, for example—and we 
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are not in as serious a situation as some 
of the other States—unless we do some- 
thing today about the emergency which 
the distinguished Senator has so clearly 
pointed out, if Colorado does not receive 
an apportionment by July ist, my State 
cannot contract for interstate highway 
work for fiscal year 1961; and if we can- 
not contract for 1961 all funds will be 
shut off for that period. I think the 
Senator has stated the situation suc- 
cinctly. We are facing a limited num- 
ber of alternatives. Are we going to 
adopt an increase of 1% cents in the 
gasoline tax? That is what the Presi- 
dent wants. But, according to the re- 
ports in today’s press, the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee thinks there are other ways of 
meeting the situation. If I correctly 
understand the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, he 
wants to take 50 percent of the automo- 
bile excise tax, which would amount to 
$650 million. 

Mr. GORE: Which is just half of the 
revenue from this tax. 

Mr. CARROLL. The remaining 50 
percent of the manufacturer's excise tax 
on trucks, would add to the fund $114 
million; parts and accessories, $170 mil- 
lion; lubricating oil, $30 million, and so 
forth. So we arrive at a total additional 
amount which would be added to the 
trust fund in 1960 of $964 million. 

Let us assume that we take this half 
a loaf now. Let us see where we are 
going in the future. Would such action 
impair the trust fund? Would we have 
to meet the problem at another time? 
How far would this carry us into the 
future? 

Mr. GORE. Unless we take action 
now, the situation will become worse. 
If we take action now, I think my pro- 
posal will be adequate. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I should like to yield the 
floor. I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I promised the Senate 
that I would be brief, but I will yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This matter of 
using the automobile excise taxes which 
have been coming into general revenues, 
and placing them in the highway trust 
fund is not necessarily a new or un- 
usual procedure so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. 

Mr, GORE. The Senator is referring 
to the automobile excise taxes, is he not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wonder if the 
Senator has read the Hayden-Cart- 
wright Act of June 18, 1934, which has 
been the law ever since. I refer par- 
ticularly to section 12 of that act. 

Mr. GORE. Iam aware of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the Sen- 
ate should realize that this has been a 
restriction since 1934, which we have 
imposed upon the States, requiring that 
the highway user tax be spent on high- 
ways. This act has been enforced 
against the States to compel the use of 
State highway user tax revenue on the 
highways. Let me read section 12: 

Sec. 12. Since it is unfair and unjust to 
tax motor vehicle transportation unless the 
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proceeds of such taxation are applied to the 
construction, improvement, or maintenance 
of highways, after June 30, 1935, Federal 
aid for highway construction shall be ex- 
tended only to those States that use at 
least the amounts now provided by law for 
such purposes in each State from State 
motor vehicle registration fees, licenses, gas- 
oline taxes, and other special taxes on 
motor-vehicle owners and operators of all 
kinds for the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of highways and admin- 
istrative expenses in connection therewith, 
including the retirement of bonds for the 
payment of which such revenues have been 
pledged, and for no other purposes, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture— 


Now the Bureau of Public Roads— 
shall promulgate from time to time: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the provisions 
of this section operate to deprive any State 
of more than one-third of the amount to 
which that State would be entitled under 
any apportionment hereafter made, for the 
fiscal year for which the apportionment is 
made. 


Mr. GORE. I believe that is known 
as the Hayden-Cartwright Act. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
It was enacted in 1934, and became effec- 
tive in 1935. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
pointing it out. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a very brief Gace 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I voice a concern which 
I think those directly involved in auto- 
motive production will express when they 
hear that. the Senate is seriously ap- 
proaching a further earmarking. I am 
asking these questions in the hope that 
my interpretation of the oral explana- 
tion is correct. 

The protest, of course, is based upon 
the fact that if we earmark this excise, 
we defer and delay still further any rea- 
sonable anticipation that an excise tax 
which was imposed because of an emer- 
gency condition will be removed. We 
lock up the situation. 

Is it not true that the Senator from 
Tennessee is proposing to earmark 50 
percent of the automobile excise taxes; 
and not the full amount? I understand 
that to be the case. 

Mr. GORE. Let me explain the sit- 
uation. 

The Senator realizes, as I do, that the 
pending bill would extend for another 
year the automobile excise tax at a 
rate of 10 percent. The permanent law, 
so to speak, provides an excise tax of 
7 percent. The table which I have pre- 
pared, which was prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Roads, at my 
request—I wish to make that clear, be- 
cause the Bureau did not urge me to 
prepare it, but it has cooperated at my 
request—contemplates a reduction in 
the excise tax on automobiles to 7 per- 
cent after this year; and the fund still 
comes out, at the end of 5 years, with 
a bare surplus of $73 million for this 
huge fund. 

Mr. HART. Then it is correct that 
the Senator proposes to earmark only 
50 percent of whatever the excise may 
be, and he anticipates the elimination 
of the 3 percent so-called Korean excise 
next year, at the expiration? 
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Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HART. If we were to eliminate 
the 3 percent Korean excise tonight, we 
would still find that the trust fund would 
be the beneficiary of 50 percent of the 
remaining excise. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; . 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
only 1 minute. 

Mr. GORE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Senate bill 1826, 
a Measure which proposes an approach 
to this problem, was introduced by my- 
self. I was joined by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and 14 other 
Members of this body. It is not my de- 
sire tonight to labor this point. I had 
a speech prepared, as did the Senator 
from Tennessee. Because I believe that 
there was an importance attached to this 
speech, I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR RANDOLPH 


Congress was correct in its 1956 statement 
that the early completion of the Interstate 
System is essential to the national interest. 
Every study made since 1956 has emphasized 
the needs on which that statement. was 
based. 

For example, in 1956 we proposed to em- 
bark on a program based on the estimated 
needs of 1975 traffic, and we estimated that 
by 1975 we must possess roads adequate to 
carry 1 trillion vehicle-miles of traffic. 
Just 2 months ago, the Secretary of Com- 
merce submitted to Congress a new study 
on “The Federal Role in Highway Safety“ 
(House Doc. 93) in which the 1975 traffic 
volume is estimated at 1.171 trillion vehicle- 
miles, or 17 percent more traffic than we had 
anticipated from the best estimate available 
3 years ago. 

The benefits are so diffused throughout 
our economy, that there is hardly any hu- 
man activity that is not affected one way 
or another by the improvement of highways. 

Years ago, we built roads to get the 
farmer out of the mud and I think that 
we have nearly achieved that objective. In 
so doing, the roadbuilders have given the 
farmer a degree of mobility that was un- 
dreamed of a few decades ago. There is no 
question but what this mobility, this 
bridging of the gap between the farmer and 
his market, and between him and his 
sources of farm supplies, has contributed to 
the great increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity. The farmer produces more and lives 
better because roads have ended his isola- 
tion. The benefits have not been exhausted. 
We continue to need better roads in agri- 
cultural areas, and such roads must be 
capable of carrying farm products longer 
distances to markets in shorter times. 


‘The significant benefits of mobility must 
also be granted to the urban dweller. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when factory 
workers crowded together in slums close to 
the places where they worked, or along the 
trolley lines. With the use of the automo- 
bile, the worker gained a wider choice of 
areas in which to live—he could reside any- 
where within driving distance of his place 
of employment. We are working now to 
improve the mobility of the worker through 
the construction of freeways and express- 
‘ways to carry him from one side of a large 
city to the other side in a matter of min- 


I shall speak for 
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utes. This mobility has many social, cul- 
tural, and economic advantages. Here is 
one in particular—during times of economie 
readjustment, when many a workingman is 
forced to join the ranks of the unemployed, 
increased flexibility of travel means that he 
can range farther in search of a job, and 
that he can take that new job without nec- 
essarily giving up his old home. Good roads 
increase the adjustability of the labor force, 
giving the worker a wider choice of jobs and 
giving the industrialist the benefit of a 
larger labor pool from which to draw. 

The mobility of the working force is one 
of the reasons that we find new industries 
locating along the freeways. Another rea- 
son is that the freeways provide easy access 
to markets. Still another reason is that con- 
trolled access highways afford remarkable 
economies in the costs of transporting 
freight to and from the plant site. It has 
been estimated that more than $650 million 
worth of industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential development has been attracted to 
sites along the 538-mile New York Thru- 
way, and there are similar reports from 
other freeways which afford controlled-ac- 
cess fast transportation to major markets 
and sources of supply. 

Such industrial development. is necessary 
to keep pace with the population growth, 
with the ever increasing demand for new 
consumer products, and with the require- 
ments of the national defense. Highways 
are a key to progress—and this is one key 
that we cannot afford to keep in our pocket. 
If we do not acept the challenge of the fu- 
ture, our nation shall slide backwards. 

I recommend the completion of the Inter- 
state System because we need the finished 
product. Before leaving, however, let us 
consider a point that holds a personal con- 
cern for me because of the high level of un- 
employment in West Virginia. Highway 
construction is a splendid generator of em- 
ployment, and in our State we need to have 
thousands of men at gainful work. 

This point is well known; in fact, this is 
one of the reasons that our highway system 
is in such urgent need of extension and re- 
building. During World War II, when there 
was & vast shortage of manpower, we were 
forced to virtually halt all civilian road con- 
struction. Materials were short too, of 
course, but even if these had been available 
we would have found it difficult to recruit 
the manpower for even a limited roadbuild- 
ing program. 

The Department of Labor has estimated 
that an increase of a billion dollars in the 
highway construction program results in an 
employment increase of 102 million man- 
hours on the site of the construction and 
126 million man-hours off the site. This is 
a high amount of employment generated 
per dollar spent. The employment so gen- 
erated is well distributed geographically. 
When we speak of spending a billion dollars, 
the “site of the construction” actually is 
many sites, located in many States. Nor is 
there any dominant geographic center for 
the manufacture of construction equipment 
and materials; the demand for these prod- 
ucts will generate employment in many areas, 

Today, we are in a period of surplus labor. 
In West Virginia approximately 10 percent 
of our potential work force is unemployed, 
The nranpower is available to build the high- 
Ways, and the human beings represented by 
the impersonal term “manpower” need the 
work. We are also in a period when the 
need for highways is intense, perhaps more 
acute than it has ever been. Now, when we 
need them and have the resources to build 
them, is the time for building highways. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
have read his statement. The Senator's 
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14 years experience in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, during which he made valu- 
able contributions to highway legisla- 
tion, stands him in good stead. The 
proposal embodied in his bill is indeed 
a constructive approach to the problem. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield to me for 5 
minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the junior 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. Thanks to the wisdom and able 
leadership of the senior Senator from 
Virginia, Virginia’s highways were built 
on a pay-as-you-go plan; and without 
undue boasting, let me say that the jun- 
ior Senator from Virginia believes that 
they compare favorably with the high- 
ways of any other State of similar size 
and general resources. 

The senior Senator from Virginia 
wrote the same plan into the highway 
bill. It was the Senator from Tennessee 
who set it aside; when he got the Senate 
to borrow 2 years against anticipated 
funds. Both Senators from Virginia 
voted against that proposal, because we 
anticipated that if we stepped up the 
program by 2 years, it would be dropped 
back 2 years or more. 

We would borrow from the general 
Treasury, or be compelled to increase the 
gasoline tax. We are now faced with 
that very contingency, which we antici- 
pated when we voted against stepping 
up the program. It was stepped up on 
the assumption that we were in the midst 
of a great depression, and that stepping 
it up would help to relieve unemploy- 
ment. But it did not do it. Unemploy- 
ment was over last April. 

The Senator from Tennessee has made 
three strong, bitter speeches against 
high interest rates. He has condemned 
the Treasury Department for proposing 
that the rate be increased to 4½ per- 
cent, and yet all the economists tell us 
that the cause of high interest rates is 
deficit financing. The Senator from 
Tennessee wants to add another $1 bil- 
lion to the deficit we already face—for 
what purpose? To save our hides from 
being destroyed by bombs? No; to en- 
able us to travel between the States a 
little faster than we now can on the 
three- and four-lane highways such as 
we have in Virginia. 

The Senator from Tennessee proposes 
to add 8964 million to the deficit. He 
brought us a bill today providing that 
the debt limit be increased to $295 bil- 
lion. The interest cost on the debt at 
present is twice what the entire expense 
of the Government was when the junior 
Senator from Virginia came to Congress 
in March 1933. The interest cost at 
present is more than $8 billion. 

In the past year we have lost $2;200 
million of gold; and no small part of that 
has left us because of an uneasiness 
about the stability of our currency. 

When the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury informed me last week that he 
would have to transfer some $340 mil- 
lion of gold in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, I asked him about the drain 
on the gold. Here is the situation: It 
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takes $12 billion of gold to meet a 25 
percent backing of our currency, It 
used to be 40 percent. For the first 
time in 20 years, we have less than $20 
billion of gold left. It takes $12 bil- 
lion to meet our 25 percent. 

Foreign nations have $8 billion which 
they can demand. Thank goodness, 
they do not do it. There is about $6 
billion they cannot demand. But they 
can turn it over to their governments. 
That will make a total of $14 billion 
which could be demanded against $19 
billion of gold. 

Is it any wonder that those who are 
looking to the future are saying, as in- 
surance against the erosion of the dol- 
lar, “Pay us more interest if you want 
us to wait 10, 15, or 20 years to get our 
money back, because it may come back 
to us in 10-cent dollars.” 

I asked the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury what the answer was to this 
situation. He said, There is but one 
answer. Stop deficit financing.” 

I tell Senators: There is the emer- 
gency. Yes, there will be an emergency 
for those who are looking for boulevards 
and divided highways. The situation is 
distressing, because these highways will 
not protect anyone from drunken driv- 
ers, and it is the drunken drivers who 
cause more accidents than any others. 
But the distressing thing is inflation. 
What will 1 percent of inflation do? 
Talk about not letting the interest rate 
go up one-quarter of 1 percent. The 
House said, “We are not going to do it.” 
That means it will not be possible to 
float any more long-term bonds. Let 
anyone inquire of the bankers. He will 
find there is more demand for money 
than there is for goods and services. 
That pushes up prices. 

I am talking now about inflation. 
What will 1 percent do to the consumers 
of the country? It will cost them $3 bil- 
lion a year, because they are spending 
$300 billion, and 1 percent of that is $3 
billion. And deficit financing is the way 
to impose it on them. 

We have struggled and struggled at 
this session to keep appropriations down, 
except in the case of heart disease and 
cancer research, and we thought with 
respect to that item it was necessary to 
go above the budget estimate. Even 
though we have gone $365 million above 
the budget figure on that appropriation, 
we are still below the budget total. 

While we hope to wind up within the 
budget, the Senator from Tennessee 
strikes a body blow at the budget. He 
puts inflation on the wings of the morn- 
ing. Then he rises and makes another 
speech to the effect that we cannot stand 
for high interest rates; we will not let 
the Government pay 4% percent. 

I voted against accelerating the high- 
way program. Iam against this amend- 
ment because, however much I might 
want to see accelerated programs for the 
super-duper highways, such highways 
will be very dislocating to business all 
over the Nation. The complaints all 
over Virginia are terrific. Such high- 
ways break up motels and other busi- 
nesses. Once a person starts on a trip to 
Florida, he will not even see the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Amen. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The seriousness 
of the situation which confronts us is 
that this is deficit borrowing. The 
Treasury simply cannot borrow on rea- 
sonable terms. I am told that there is 
but one answer, and I know it is right. 
We must balance the budget so that we 
will not have to borrow. I feel sure that 
the Senate will not adopt this amend- 
ment which will add a billion dollars to 
the deficit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

I remember the dulcet pleas in 1956 
for a great grid of concrete across the 
country: No offensive billboards; wide 
thoroughfares; contributions to safety; 
and, sweetest of all, pay-as-you-go. 
That is what we said. The Senate 
welkin fairly rang with this appeal. It 
was a wonderful program—pay-as-you- 
go. Forty thousand miles of roads. 

Then in 1958 we talked about a speed- 
up of the program. It must take on 
acceleration. 

First, we said we would raise the 
money in 13 years and build the system 
of highways in 16 years. But we should 
do better, because the touch of reces- 
sion, the blight of recession, was on the 
land, and there must be more jobs; and 
while we were talking about a speedup, 
the man who knows most about it, 
Bertram Tallamy, was warning the 
Senate and the House that we were 
headed for trouble—for fiscal trouble— 
on the highway program. 

We ignored it. We paid no attention 
to Tallamy. We went right ahead de- 
spite that warning from the man who 
knows best. 

Suddenly we find ourselves on the es- 
calator. The original estimate of the 
cost for the Federal share was $25 bil- 
lion. What is the most recent estimate? 
The Federal share now is $34 billion. It 
is up $9 billion. That is Tallamy’s esti- 
mate. 

Did we pay any attention to it? Do 
Senators know what another body did? 
They said, “Oh, that is wonderful. We 
will simply add $300 million to the an- 
nual allocation for 1 year. We will add 
a thousand more miles to the program, to 
cost another billion dollars, but we will 
not supply the money.” That is what 
was said. That is why we are in trouble. 

Comes the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore]. He has the answer. Eure- 
ka. I know what to do. I will just blow 
a hole in the budget to the tune of $964 
million.” 

That is the proposal which is before us. 
Take it out of automobiles, tubes, lubri- 
cating oils. Divert it from the general 
revenues and put it into the trust fund. 
But what about the hole? It is still 
there, and it will be there and will show 
up like the big hole it is in the budget on 
the 30th day of June 1960. 

Is that going to be the solution? The 
distinguished majority leader remembers 
so well old Dr. Eaton, of New Jersey, 
when we were in the House. I remember 
one day when he told a story about the 
teacher who assigned a problem to one 
of the children in the school. 

He said, “Johnny, suppose a cat fell in 
a well a hundred feet deep, and for every 
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foot that it climbed up, it fell back 2 
feet. How long would it take for the cat 
to get out of the well?” 

After 30 minutes, Johnny raised his 
hand and said, Teacher, if I can have 
another slate and a few more slate pen- 
cils, and if you will give me another 30 
minutes, I am quite sure I can land that 
cat in hell.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the highway deficit is 
going to climb up $964 million this year, 
but a year from now it will probably be 
$2 billion behind the eight ball. Then 
what? Will the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee come forth then and 
blow a $2 billion hole in the budget? 

I will tell the Senate what he is going 
to do tonight. He is going to blow a 
hole in our tax bill. 

We talk so much about vetoes. If 
ever I saw an invitation to a veto, it is 
tonight. If I were sitting in the Presi- 
dential chair, I would not have to say it 
twice or think about it twice. I would 
know what I would do when I read the 
headlines and learned that the Senate 
had approved the blowing of a nuclear 
hole in the budget, because $964 million 
is certainly nuclear in my book. Sena- 
tors can take their choice. That is all 
I have to say. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I remember the 84th 
Congress. I remember the recommen- 
dation of President Eisenhower and the 
committee of specialists which he ap- 
pointed. I remember the manner in 
which the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, certainly on a nonpartisan basis, 
considered and approved the beginning 
of the Interstate Highway System of 
41,000 miles of high speed, limited access 
roads; a system having the overtones of 
the necessities of America’s defense. 

Finally, in 1956, Congress passed the 
Interstate Highway law, under which the 
Federal Government would pay 90 per- 
cent of the cost of the multibillion dol- 
lar highway program, which as suggested 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] now involves 
some 834 billion of Federal money. 

Ample credit was due both the Republi- 
can Party and the Democratic Party 
when that legislation was enacted, and I 
think tonight there is adequate responsi- 
bility which ought to be assumed if the 
Republican and the Democratic Members 
of the Senate are to render the sound 
and courageous decision which this great 
American problem requires. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has suggested that the Congress 
has three alternatives. Iagree. 

First of all, we can walk away from 
this problem; we can can say, “Let the 
interstate highway program die.” We 
can walk away from the problem, and 
can let one segment of the Interstate 
Highway System exist in one State, and 
one segment exist in another State, and 
one segment in still another State, but, 
seeing such a patchwork, we can refuse 
to do anything to remedy the situation, 
we can simply decline to face up to the 
nang facts. What a shame that would 

e. 
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Or we can do what the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] has re- 
ferred to, we can accept the present ill- 
conceived amendment, and see enacted 
into law a “Rob Peter” proposal, taking 
moneys from the general fund and di- 
verting them to the special highway 
fund, and thus let the general fund be 
forced deeper and deeper into debt, with 
all the ugly responsibility of borrowing 
more money to pay the bill. 

There is a third alternative; and my 
friend, the minority leader, has sug- 
gested it. It should be, and will be, a bi- 
partisan alternative and a bipartisan 
means of solving this problem. That al- 
ternative will be before us in a few min- 
utes, outlined by the junior Senator 
from Oregon, if we assume that the pro- 
posal now before us is defeated—as I 
hope will be the case. In that event, we 
shall have an opportunity to stand up 
‘and be counted, on the question of sup- 
porting the President’s honest recom- 
mendation for a temporary increase in 
the gasoline tax for a limited period of 
time. 

The honest thing to do is to approve 
the recommendation of the President, 
and go forward with speedy construction 
of the Interstate System. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to ask a question. 
I wonder what the Senate is going to do 
when it is asked to decide how many bil- 
lions of dollars will be sent overseas—in 
view of the condition the country is in 
today, and in view of the pressing do- 
mestic needs which are facing us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in all 
candor and fairness, I think I should say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee that I would propose that his 
amendment be laid on the table; but I 
would not propose that until he has had 
an opportunity to say whatever he 
wishes to say on this subject. However, 
I think I should notify the Senator from 
Tennessee that I think that is the best 
way to come to grips with this matter. 

Mr.GORE. The Senator from Illinois 
would not attempt to prevent other Sen- 
ators from speaking on this subject, 
would he? : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Let me also state that I have an 
‘amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute which I wish to submit. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I, 
too, have an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute which I wish to submit. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, under the 
‘agreement, 10 minutes remain under my 
control. At this time, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am not sure what the parliamentary 
situation is. I have an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which I wish 
to offer; but I do not wish to do so if 
some other Senator has a right to the 
floor before I offer my amendment. 

My amendment is at the desk. If it is 
in order for me to call up the amend- 
ment at this time, I now call up my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
proposed to insert at the end of the bill 
the following: 


Sec. 7. Temporary increase in tax on gaso- 
line and other motor fuels. 


(a) Section 4081(a)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
gasoline) is amended by striking out “a 
tax of 3 cents a gallon.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: a tax of— 

“(1) 3 cents a gallon, in the case of gaso- 
line so sold before July 1, 1959, or on or after 
July 1, 1961, or 

“(2) 4% cents a gallon, in the case of gaso- 
line so sold on or after July 1, 1959, and be- 
fore July 1, 1961.” 

(b) (1) Section 4041(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
diesel fuel) is amended— 

(A) by inserting after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: In the 
case of any such liquid so sold or used on or 
after July 1, 1959, and before July 1, 1961, the 
tax shall be 4% cents a gallon, in lieu of 3 
cents a gallon." 

(b) by insterting after “3 cents a gallon” 
in the third sentence of such section (as 
amended by paragraph (1)) , or 4% cents 
a gallon, whichever is applicable”; and 

(C) by inserting after “1 cent a gallon” 
in the fourth sentence “or 214 cents a gallon, 
whichever is applicable,”. 

(2) Section 4041(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing. to tax on special motor fuels)’ is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence; In the 
case of a liquid taxable under this subsection 
so sold or used on or after July 1, 1959, and 
before July 1, 1961, the tax shall be 4½ cents 
a gallon, in lieu of 3 cents a gallon.“; 

(B) by inserting after 3 cents a gallon” 
in the third sentence of such section (as 
amended by paragraph (1)) „, or 444 cents 
a gallon, whichever is applicable“; and 

(C) by inserting after “1 cent a gallon” 
in the fourth sentence “or 2½ cents a gal- 
lon, whichever is applicable,“ 

(3) Section 4041(c)(2) of such Code (re- 
lating to rate reduction In 1972) is amended 
by striking out “second and third sentences” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “third and 


fourth sentences“. 


(e) (1) Section 4226(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to floor stocks 
taxes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) 1959 Tax ON GASOLINE.—On gasoline 
subject to tax under section 4081 which, on 
July 1, 1959, is held by a dealer for sale, there 
is hereby imposed a floor stocks tax at the 
rate of 144 cents a gallon. The tax imposed 
by this paragraph shall not apply to gaso- 
line in retail stocks held at the place where 
intended to be sold at retail, nor to gasoline 
held for sale by a producer or importer of 
gasoline.” 

(2) Section 4226 (d) of such Code (relating 
to due date of floor stocks taxes) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) Due Dare or Taxes—The taxes im- 
posed by subsection (a) (other than by para- 
graph (5) of such subsection) shall be paid 
at such time after September 30, 1956, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. The tax imposed by paragraph (5) of 
subsection (a) shall be paid at such time 
after September 30, 1959, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(d) Section 6412 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to floor stocks re- 
funds) is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (e) as (f), and by inserting after 
subsection (d) the following new subsection: 

„(e) 1961 FLOOR Stocks REFUNDS ON GASO- 
LIN R. Where before July 1, 1961, gasoline 
subject to the tax imposed by section 4081 
has been sold by the producer or importer 
and on such date is held by a dealer and is 
intended for sale, there shall be credited or 
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refunded (without interest) to the producer 
or importer an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between the tax paid by such producer 
or importer on his sale of the gasoline and 
the amount of tax made applicable to such 
gasoline on and after July 1, 1961, if claim 
for such credit or refund is filed with the 
Secretary or his delegate on or before Novem- 
ber 10, 1961, based upon a request submitted 
to the producer or importer before October 
1, 1961, by the dealer who held the gasoline 
in respect of which the credit or refund ts 
claimed, and, on or before November 10, 
1961, reimbursement has been made to such 
dealer by such producer or importer for the 
tax reduction on such gasoline or written 
consent has been obtained from such dealer 
to allowance of such credit or refund. No 
credit or refund shall be allowable under this 
paragraph with respect to gasoline in retail 
stocks held at the place or intended to be 
sold at retail, nor with respect to gasoline 
held for sale by a producer or importer of 
gasoline.” 

(e) Section 6416(b)(2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to special 
cases in which tax payments considered 
overpayments) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “3 cents” in sub- 
paragraphs (H), (I), and (J) “or 4%4 cents”; 
and 

(2) by inserting after 1 cent“ in sub- 
paragraphs (H), (I), and (J) “or. 2% cents, 
whichever is applicable,“ 

(f) Section 6421 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to gasoline used for 
certain nonhighway purposes or by local 
‘transit systems) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “1 cent“ in sub- 
sections (a) and (b)(1) “or 2% cents, which- 
ever is applicable“; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (i) as (J). 
and by inserting after subsection (h) the 
following new subsection: 

(i) GASOLINE PURCHASED AFTER JUNE 30, 
1959, AND BEFORE JULY 1, 1961 —In the case 
of gasoline purchased after June 30, 1959, 
and before July 1, 1961, the applicable 
amount under subsections (a) and (v) () 
shall be 2½ cents foreach gallon of gasoline.” 

(g) Section 209 (f) of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 (relating to expenditures from 
trust fund) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragrap; 

(5) 1961 FLOOR STOCKS REFUNDS.— ie Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall pay from time 
to time from the Trust Fund into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury amounts equiva- 
lent to 100 percent of the refunds made 
under section 6412(e), of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 in respect of gasoline sub- 
ject to tax under section 4081 of such Code.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time does the Senator 
from Oregon think he will need to pre- 
sent his amendment in the nature of a 
substitute? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think I can ex- 
plain it in 10 minutes, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 15 
minutes be allowed for debate on the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to be submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon, with the time to be divided 
equally between the chairman of the 
committee and the proponent of the 
amendment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That arrangement 
would allow me 7½ minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the time available on the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
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begins to run, let me inquire whether 
there are other amendments which Sen- 
ators may expect to call up, 

Mr. HART. I have an amendment 
which I expect to call up, and which I 
wish to discuss very briefly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How long 
does the Senator from Michigan think 
he will need to discuss his amendment? 

Mr. HART. Actually, the debate on 
it has already occurred. So about one 
minute will be sufficient at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Fine. 

Then, Mr. President, if 15 minutes are 
used on the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which ‘the Senator from 
Oregon has called up, and if one minute 
is used for the amendment to which the 
Senator from Michigan has referred, I 
hope it will be possible for the Senate 
to complete its action on the bill to- 
night; and then we shall be able to go 
over until Monday. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 

the Senate remain in session, even 
though the hour is late, in view of the 
likelihood that we shall be able to com- 
plete action on the bill tonight. 
The House of Representatives will be 
in session tomorrow; and I hope the 
House will then agree to a conference on 
this bill. 

So, Mr. President, in the event the 
Senate is able to complete its action on 
the bill tonight; we shall be able to go 
over, after this session, until Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know wheth- 
er I obtained a mistaken impression to- 
day, that there is a possibility that we 
shall go over from tonight until 
Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect; if we are able to complete action on 
the bill, we shall do that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. In that 
event, I am confident that all Members 
will be glad to remain tonight until our 
action on the bill is completed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
‘the question of agreeing to my substi- 
tute, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, ALLOTT. First, Mr. President, 
may we have an opportunity to under- 
stand what is proposed by means of the 
substitute? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. My substitute 
‘amendment calls for increasing the 
motor fuels tax from 3 cents a gallon to 
4% cents a gallon until July 1, 1961. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment.in the nature 
of a substitute, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
this question, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a statemen in explana- 
tion of the reasons for offering the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
I submit that statement, together with 
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memoranda, selected editorials, and 
communications, and ask that all of 
them be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, memoranda, letters, and editorials 
were ordered to be printed in ype RECORD, 

as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 


My amendment would impose for a period 
of 2 years an additional levy of 1½ cents 
on-the sale of gasoline, diesel fuel, and spe- 
cial motor fuels, the proceeds to be chan- 
meled into the highway trust fund for ex- 
penditure in connection with the Federal 
share of costs of the highway program ini- 
tiated by Congress in 1956. 

The situation which we face with respect 
to the highway program is, very simply, 
this: 

Expenditures from the highway trust fund 
are currently exceeding revenues. If there 
is a continuation of apportionments of ex- 
isting authorizations, it is expected that this 
discrepancy will continue through fiscal year 
1962, at which time there will be a deficit 
in the fund of approximately $2 billion. An 
expenditure-revenue balance is anticipated 
in fiscal year 1963. 

In 1958, Congress suspended, for fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, the Byrd amendment 
limiting apportionment to the States to 
funds available in the fund, and increased 
authorizations for fiscal years 1959 through 
1961. But no additional revenues were pro- 
vided. 

Now the Secretary of Commerce reports 
that he will be unable to apportion any in- 
terstate funds for fiscal year 1961 and only 
$500 million for fiscal year 1962. 

Normally these apportionments take place 
a year in advance of the authorization year, 
that is, the fiscal year 1961 apportionment 
would be made next month. 

I attach to this statement a memorandum, 
prepared by the staff of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, discussing the details of 
this financial situation. 

If corrective action is not taken by Con- 
gress this year the interstate program can- 
not continue on schedule. Many State pro- 
grams will grind to a halt. 

Yesterday the Bureau of Public Roads re- 
ported that 10 States will be compelled to 
stop letting new contracts for interstate 
highway projects this summer if Congress 
does not come up with a solution immedi- 
ately. My State is 1 of the 10. Oregon’s 
funds for interstate projects will be ex- 
hausted by September or October, and the 
State highway commission announced last 
week that the scheduled opening on July 1 
of bids on 16 projects may be postponed. 

I also attach to this statement at this point 
a story from the New York Times of June 25, 
1959, reporting on the situation faced by the 
States. 

The Bureau of Public Roads predicts a drop 
in contract awards of 40 percent this fall. 
It is estimated that failure to make author- 
ized apportionments this summer and next 
would result in unemployment amounting 


to a loss of 641,250 man-years of labor and 


delay the interstate program as much as 3 
years. 

Industrial expansion and community plan- 
ning keyed to Interstate Highway System 
construction would be disrupted. 

The preservation of 4,000 lives which safety 
engineers estimate will be saved annually as 
a direct result of safety features on the In- 
terstate System will be postponed. 

In 1958 Congress indicated its desire to 
maintain as closely as possible the target 
dates established in the original Highway 
Act. To fail to do so now would be a dis- 
service to the Nation, 
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Several methods of dealing with the pres- 
ent emergency and main the origi- 
nally contemplated schedule are available. 
They include: 

1. Allocation of certain excise taxes to the 
trust fund. 

2. Drawing on the general fund. 

3. Borrowing of necesasry funds through 
special bonds or reimbursable advances. 

4. Increasing the tax on motor fuels and 
8 receipts for the Highway Trust 

nd 

If the first solution were employed, there 
would be a loss of revenue to the general 
fund which would have to be filled by other 
taxes or deficit financing unless some Goy- 
ernment programs were curtailed. 

Financing the trust fund deficit through 
the general fund would mean an increase in 
the expense of the program. because of in- 
terests costs unless taxes were increased. 
Similar additional expense would result 
from issuance of special bonds or reimburs- 
able advances backed by future trust fund 
receipts. 

For these reasons, a temporary increase in 
the motor fuel tax would seem advisable. It 
has been suggested that consideration of a 
long-range solution to the problem of f- 
nancing the highway program launched in 
1956 be delayed until 1961 when Congress 
will have available a new estimate of costs 
of the Interstate System and the highway 
cost allocations study reviewing the distri- 
bution of taxes among highway users and 
the benefits which accrue to other bene- 
ficiaries. 

I believe that such a review would he a 
highly beneficial thing. For this reason, I 
have proposed in my amendment that the 
1%%-cent increase in the motor fuel tax ex- 
pire automatically at the end of 2 years. 
This would provide Congress with an op- 
portunity to study further financing of the 
program in terms of adequacy and equity. 

But in the interim, I think we should solve 
the short-range problem by imposition of a 
temporary increase in the motor fuels tax. 

I also attach to this statement letters 
which I have received from the Oregon State 
highway engineer, together with editorials 
from several prominent newspapers, in my 
State and elsewhere, supporting this posi- 
tion. i 
FEDERAL-AID' HIGHWAY Acrs: Cost OF Pro- 

GRAMS AND STATUS OF TRUST FUND 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 au- 
thorized additional funds for fiscal year 1957 
for the regular Federal-aid systems and 
continued the program on those systems 
through 1958 and 1959. 

The amounts for these years are as fol- 
lows: $125 million additional for fiscal year 
1957; $850 million for fiscal year 1958, $875 
million for fiscal year 1959. 

Matching for these categories is on a 50-50 
basis, adjusted for sliding scale for public 
land States. 

The 1956 Federal-Aid Highway Act author- 
ized: funds for the Interstate System in the 
amount of $24,825 million, which, added to 
the $175 million authorized by the 1954 act, 
would make a total of $25 billion. Match- 
ing for the Interstate System is on a 90-10 
basis, with adjustments for the public-land 
States. On the basis of the matching ratio 
established, a total of about 827% billion 
would be available for the Interstate System. 

When the 1956 Highway Act was being 
considered, testimony given indicated that 
it would cost about $23 billion to complete 
some 37,600 miles of a 40,000-mile author- 
ized. system. The witness, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, further stated that to provide arterial 
connections the cost would increase by 
about $4 billion, making the total cost of 
the system about $27 billion. i 

The 1956 act authorized 8101 million for 
forest highways and development roads and 
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trails, national park roads, trails and park- 
ways and Indian reservation roads and 
bridges for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. The 
act also authorized an additional $2 million 
for fiscal year 1957 and a like sum for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for public lands high- 
ways. 

Title II of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, which is designated as the “Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956” was designed to raise 
revenue from new and existing highway- 
user taxes to provide for Federal highway 
expenditures and to place such revenues in 
a special highway trust fund. For the 16- 
year period beginning July 1, 1956, and end- 
ing June 30, 1972, it is estimated that re- 
ceipts to be ‘paid into the trust fund would 
amount to $38,915,000,000. 

Section 209(g) of title II which is the so- 
called Byrd amendment, provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after consulting 
with the Secretary of Commerce, shall peri- 
odically estimate the amounts which will be 
available in the trust fund to meet the re- 
quired expenditures from the fund, If the 
funds remaining in the trust fund, after all 
other required expenditures from the trust 
fund have been made, is insufficient to meet 
the expenditures for the Interstate System 
resulting from authorized apportionments, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall reduce the 
apportionments to an extent sufficient to 
come within funds available. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 pro- 
vided authorizations as follows: 

1. Increased authorization by $400 million 
for fiscal year 1959 for the A-B-C roads. 
These funds would be matched on a two- 
thirds-one-third basis, and includes $115 
million for advances to States to assist them 
in matching the Federal funds up to two- 
thirds of the States share, these funds ad- 
vanced to be repaid by deductions from the 
State's apportionment for fiscal year 1961 and 
1962. 


2. Authorized $900 million for the A-B-C 
system for fiscal year 1960. 

3. Authorized $925 million for the A-B-C 
system for fiscal year 1961. 

4. Authorized $11 million additional funds 
for fiscal year 1959 for forest highways, for- 
est development roads and trails, and public 
lands highways. 

5. Authorized $112 million for fiscal years 
1960 and 1961 for forest highways, forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, roads and trails 
in national parks, parkways, Indian reserva- 
tion roads and bridges and public land high- 
ways. 

6. The authorizations for the interstate 
program was increased from $24,825 million 
to $25,625 million, or a total increase of $800 
million. The increased authorization pro- 
vided $200 million for fiscal year 1959 and 
$300 million for each of the fiscal years 1960 
and 1961. 

7. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 
authorizes the apportionment of all the Fed- 
eral-aid funds authorized for the fiscal years 
1959 and 1960, without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 209(g) of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956, the so-called Byrd amend- 
ment, which limits apportionment of such 
funds to amounts available in the highway 
trust fund. 

In January of 1958 the Secretary of Com- 
merce transmitted to Congress a report which 
included estimated costs of completing 38,548 
miles of the Interstate System. This report 
also provided information on apportionment 
factors to be used in apportioning funds 
among the various States. The estimated 
cost of completing the 38,548 miles of the 
Interstate System is $37,622, million, of which 
$33,952 million would be Federal and $3,- 
670 million would be State costs. It is 
further estimated that the cost to complete 
the authorized 41,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System would be about $40 billion. On 
the basis of $40 billion the Federal cost would 
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be $36.1 billion and the States’ cost would be 
$3.9 billion. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
condition of the highway trust fund on the 
basis of contract authority enacted in the 
Highway Act of 1958: 


{In millions] 


Expenditures 


Receipts 


Fiscal year 
Annual/Cumu- |Annual! Cumu-| ance 
lative lative 

$966 $966 | $1,482 | $1, $516 
1. 602] 2,568 | 2,134 3, 616 1,049 
2, 553 5,121 | 2, 143 5,759 639 
3,102 | 8,223 | 2,222 | 7, 981 —2⁴¹ 
3,109 | 11,332 | 2,291 | 10,272 | —1, 059 
3, 484 14. 816 2,377 | 12,649 | —2, 166 


1 Estimated, 


The President in his budget message rec- 
ommended that to maintain the trust fund 
on a self-supporting basis there should be 
a temporary increase of 144 cents in highway 
fuel taxes, to become effective July 1, 1959, 
and to remain in effect through the fiscal 
year 1964. On the basis of the President's 
proposal the following condition of the trust 
fund is estimated: 


{In millions] 


Expend- 


Receipts | Year-end 
itures balance 


$415 
410 
148 


In connection with problems of authoriza- 
tions and financing of the highway program 
an analysis shows that on the basis of pres- 
ent legislation the apportionments made to 
and including those of August 1, 1958, a total 
apportionment of $12,678 million has been 
made for the ABC and interstate programs. 
This includes apportionments made prior to 
June 6, 1960. An analysis shows that an ap- 
portionment of $868 million could be made 
in July of 1959 for fiscal year 1961 for the 
ABC systems which assumes an apportion- 
ment of $925 million minus the repayable 
advances to States which were authorized by 
the 1958 Highway Act. The analysis shows 
that no apportionment could be made for the 
Interstate System in July of 1959. An appor- 
tionment of $892 million could be made for 
the ABC program in July 1960 for fiscal year 
1962, which assumes a total apportionment 
of $950 million minus the balance of the 
repayable advances to States authorized by 
the 1958 Highway Act. An apportionment of 
only $500 million would be possible in July 
of 1960 for fiscal year 1962 for the Interstate 
System. If an apportionment of $975 million 
were made in July of 1961 for fiscal year 1963 
to the ABC program it would be possible to 
apportion $1,700 million for the interstate 
program. 

The estimated revenues to the trust fund, 
on the basis of present legislation, through 
fiscal year 1972 would amount to $38,915 
million while the total apportionments would 
amount to $40,267 million of which $16,633 
million would be for the ABC program, 
$23,449 million for the interstate program 
and $185 million for other items, such as 
flood relief, advances, and bridge, and dam 
funds. The total estimated apportionments 
required through fiscal year 1972 for the 
Interstate System amount to about $36 bil- 
lion, thus there would be a shortage in trust 
funds of about $1214 billion to carry on 
the interstate program. 

A number of suggestions have been made 
to meet the problem of providing funds to 
continue the highway programs, some of 
which are as follows: 
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1. The President in his budget message rec- 
ommended a temporary increase of 144 cents 
in the tax on motor fuels, through 1964. In 
addition, the President has suggested that 
funds for forest highways and public-land 
roads be financed from the trust fund. 

2. Utilize trust fund revenues for the In- 
terstate System and draw on general fund 
for ABC and other roads. Or in effect, draw 
on general fund for expenditures which can- 
not be met from trust fund. 

3. Allocate certain excise taxes to trust 
fund. 

4. Suspend the Byrd amendment during 
a period from 1961 to 1963 and finance the 
anticipated deficit in 1960-63 by an interim 
borrowing plan. Suspend termination date 
of trust fund and the increased tax levies in 
the 1956 act in order to have a future income 
assured with which to pay off deficit financ- 
ing. . 

5. Review tax base after Bureau of Public 
Roads’ economic study is submitted in 1961 
and revise tax base to provide income neces- 
sary to obtain additional funds required. 
Authorize continuation of supplemental 
financing after 1963 by borrowing in amounts 
sufficient to meet financial needs of pro- 
gram. 

If it is assumed that the total Federal cost 
of the Interstate System is $36 billion and 
would be completed by 1972; that the ABC 
program is increased to $1 billion annually 
by fiscal year 1962, which would amount to 
$16,722 million from 1956 through 1972; and 
other costs which include flood relief, ad- 
vances, bridges, and dams, which would 
amount to about $567 million from 1956 
through 1972; there would result a total de- 
mand on the trust fund of about $53.2 bil- 
lion. When this is compared with an esti- 
mated revenue to the trust fund of $38.915 
billion for the period 1957 through 1972, 
there results a deficit of $14.285 billion. It 
therefore becomes obvious that the highway 
program must be extended or readjusted, 
unless authorizations are made to complete 
the program and necessary funds provided. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, November 26, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator, Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I appreciate very 
much your letter of November 25 to which 
you attached a summary of your speech to 
the Association of Oregon Counties. 

I am glad to assure you, Senator, that I 
am heartily in sympathy with the thoughts 
expressed by you that the enlarged highway 
program throughout the Nation should be 
carried forward expeditiously and that it 
should be self-financed and not result in 
deficit spending. It is my firm belief that 
the great benefits that will accrue to the 
traveling public by reason of highway im- 
provements will far more than offset the 
slightly additional cost by reason of such ad- 
ditional taxes as may be necessary. 

In the State of Oregon, particularly, do we 
need increased revenues to an extent that 
will permit us to match available Federal aid. 
As you quoted in your speech, the best esti- 
mates that we can make today indicate that 
Oregon will be approximately $20 million 
short in matching funds for the 5-year pe- 
riod 1959 to 1964, inclusive. Inasmuch as 
Oregon receives $4 in Federal funds for its 
highway program for each dollar of match 
money required, the State can ill afford not 
to provide matching moneys. I believe that 
the fairest and most equitable manner of 
raising this additional revenue is by an in- 
crease of 1 cent per gallon in tax on motor 
fuel. This cost, which would result in ap- 
proximately $7 per year to the average mo- 
torist, who drives 10,000 miles, is less than 
3 cents a day, and savings in operation alone 
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in driving over modern highways would 
more than offset this increase without even 
considering the reduction in driving hazards, 
driving strain, and physical comfort. 

At the national level, I also feel that addi- 
tional funds should be provided, so that the 
program can be kept within its original 13- 
year period. There has been some thought 
in my mind that perhaps a portion of these 
additional funds could be obtained by the 
allocation of excise taxes on the purchase 
of new automobiles to the highway trust 
fund rather than to the general fund, as is 
now the case. After all, the payment of the 
excise tax on automobiles is a tax against 
the road user and, at this time, when the need 
for highway funds is critical, it would not 
appear that any funds contributed by the 
road user should be diverted to other pur- 
poses. However, some increase in the Federal 
gas tax undoubtedly will be necessary, and I 
am in favor of such increase as is necessary 
to maintain the schedule of highway con- 
struction contemplated, which is so essential 
to the Nation today. 

I am very appreciative of your aid and 
guidance in highway matters, and I am sure 
that the people of Oregon realize that you 
have been at all times a stanch supporter of 
the crusade for better and, particularly, safer 

highways, not only in Oregon but through- 
out the Nation. 

With best personal wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. WILLIAMS, 
State Highway Engineer: 


- [From the New York. Times, June 25, 1959] 

PRESIDENT PLEADS FOR Gas Tax RIS 
Roan FINANCING Is CrriricaL, HE WARNS 
Concress—10 Srares Factnc TROUBLE 


(By Richard E. Mooney) 


WASHINGTON, June 24.— The administra- 
tion tried to prod Congress into action to- 
day on the President's 5-month-old request 
for an increase in the Federal tax on gaso- 
line, 

The White House issued a report that said 
10 States would have to stop issuing new 
contracts for interstate highway projects 
this summer if Congress did not break the 
pending financial jam. Fifteen will have to 
stop by the year’s end, it said, and 11 by 
mid-1960. 

The problem is an impending deficit in 
the Federal fund that finances the 41,000- 
mile program. The fund, with money from 
taxes on gasoline and other highway-use 
items, pays 90 percent of construction costs. 
The highway law says Federal aid may not 
be apportioned to States if the fund does 
not have the money to pay the bills when 
presented. 

WORKING ON ALTERNATIVE 

A gasoline tax increase is the admin- 
istration’s proposed solution for breaking 
the jam. Congressional leaders have made 
it clear that that proposal will not pass. 

The House of Representatives has started 
working on an alternative that the Presi- 
dent today termed “unacceptable to me.“ 
It would suspend the requirement that the 
highway fund stay in pay-as-you-go con- 
dition. 

In a statement accompanying the report, 
the President warned that Congress’ failure 
to act had put the country “on the verge of 
a, stalemate in the orderly development of 
our vital interstate road network.” He 
called it “a critical situation.” He is ask- 
ing a 114-cent increase. 

PROGRAM WOULD GO ON 


Even if there is no new legislation this 
‘year—through’ congressional inaction or 
Presidential veto—the highway program 
would continue on the strength of contracts 
already issued: ‘However the Government 
‘would not be able to make the normal mid- 
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year apportionment of new contracting au- 
thority—$2,500 million in this case. A State 
would have to stop contracting when it ran 


_out of the authority it had received in previ- 


ous apportionments. 

Presuming that legislation is passed, which 
seems probable, the apportionment may be 
a month or two late. The White House re- 
port was based on a presumption of no new 
legislation. 

Bertram D. Tallamy, administrator of the 
program, polled State highway administra- 
tors early this month on what would happen 
to their programs if there were no apportion- 
ment this year. 

New York and Connecticut were among 10 
that said they would have to stop issuing 
contracts this summer. California said it 
was holding several large projects, totaling 
more than $50 million, pending a decision on 
apportionment. 

Vermont said “any stoppage of program 
will require several years to rebuild our high- 
way department organization.” The others 
were Florida, Illinois, MicLigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, and Oregon. 

The 15 whose contracting would stop by 
year end are: Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming, and the District of 
Columbia, 

Wyoming noted that the Interstate Sys- 
tem was two-thirds of its roadbuilding pro- 
gram, which in turn constitutes 28 percent 
of the State’s economy. 

The 11 that would stop contract letting in 
the first half of 1960 are: New Jersey, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


[From the Oregonian (of Portland, Oreg.), 
May 18, 1959] 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY DILEMMA 


President Eisenhower's recommendation to 
Congress that it increase temporarily the 
Federal gasoline tax from 3 cents to 4% 
cents a gallon emphasizes a difficult choice 
the Federal lawmakers. must make soon. 

Congress can let things slide and take the 
blame for a sharply curtailed Interstate 
Highway System building program in fiscal 
1961 and 1962. In some States, the much 
needed and highly publicized moderniza- 
tion of the Nation’s highways might come to 
a complete halt. 

Congress can go into deficit financing for 
highways. This would be contrary to its 
policy of pay-as-you-go, adopted with much 
fanfare in 1956 in preference to the Presi- 
dent's long-term bonding proposal. It 
would be contrary, too, to the balanced- 
budget policy which Mr. Eisenhower has 
pretty well convinced the Nation is neces- 
sary to avoid inflation. 

Congress can divert about a billion dollars 
a year in manufacturers’ excise taxes on 
automobiles to the highway trust fund. But 
this also would involve deficit financing, as 
the President pointed out in his message, 
for the billion gained for highways would be 
lost to the general fund and would have to 
be made up there in some manner. 

Lastly, Congress can increase the Federal 
tax on motor fuels, as recommended by Mr. 
Eisenhower in January and again this week. 


This the lawmakers are reluctant to do, for ` 


auto owners already pay high State and 
Federal gas taxes—in Oregon almost a third 
of the cost of a gallon of gas represents 
taxes. To boost the Federal tax by 50 per- 
cent might be political dynamite. 

The highway construction dilemma results 
from Congress’ original thought that the big 
roadbuilding program should be paid for as 
it unfolds, and its reaching for the panic 
button last year when the recession seemed 
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to call for a lot more jobs in public works. 
The Byrd amendment to the Highway Act 
provides that no more money can be spent 
than is in the highway trust fund. Last 
year, Congress suspended the Byrd amend- 
ment for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 and also 
upped the ceiling on expenditures for 1960 
and 1961 from $2.2 billion to $2.5 billion. 
In other words, Congress spent the paycheck 
before it came in. 

The result is that the trust fund is so near 
broke that the Bureau of Public Roads says 
it cannot make any allocations this summer 
for 1961 and that, under present circum- 
stances, the fund will provide only $500 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1962. About a year must 
elapse between the time allocations are made 
and the States begin spending highway 
money. Thus, money for fiscal 1961, which 
begins July 1, 1960, must be made within the 
next few weeks. 

If no money is forthcoming from the Fed- 
eral Government for the Interstate System 
for fiscal 1961, Oregon alone figures to lose 
$43 million. This would build a lot of free- 
way mileage and provide jobs for many Ore- 
gonians. 

No one likes to pay more taxes. But in- 
creasing the Federal gas tax appears to be 
the only way out in this instance. One won- 
ders if Congress will be as politically cou- 
rageous as the President was in recommend- 
ing the step. It should be, for pay-as-you-go 
was its own idea. 


From the East Oregonian, Jan. 5, 1959] 
HIGHER FEDERAL Gas Tax? 


Increase the Federal tax on gasoline, the 
President says he'll ask the new Congress. 
But whether Congress complies with the re- 
quest could be something else again. After 
all, the tax was raised only 2½ years ago, to 
3 from 2 cents a gallon. 

The Federal gas tax was first levied in 
1932, during the dire depression of that time, 
at 1 cent a gallon. It rose to 1½ cents in 
1933, went back to 1 cent in 1934, stayed 
there for 6 years, and was hiked to 144 cents 
again in 1940, to 2 cents in 1951. 

The increase to 3 cents in 1956 accom- 
panied the new program for an elaborate 
Interstate Highway System. And the take 
from the whole gasoline tax, also from all 
other Federal taxes involved in highway use, 
was earmarked for a special highway trust 
fund. 

Now, however, it is found that the pro- 


, gram will cost more than originally antici- 


pated—like everything else these days. So 
proceeds from the gas tax increase, if Con- 
gress votes it, won't swell Treasury reye- 
nues, but will simply help to keep the Treas- 
ury deficit down. 

One cent a gallon more in the Federal tax 
is estimated to produce about $500 million a 
year. It would make the Federal tax about 
two-thirds of the average (weighted) State 
tax, now close to 6 cents. This is the tax 
in 18 States, While 14 charge more, and 16 
charge less than 6 cents. 

In an ideal tax structure the gasoline 
tax would probably be levied only by the 
States but what is ideal when it comes to 
taxation? The Federal tax is defended on 
the ground that it provides the funds spent 
by the Federal Government toward highway 
construction. On that basis it can be de- 
fended with strength. 


From the Oregon Daily Journal} 
Roap PROGRAM Must Be SAVED 


President Eisenhower's first formal pres- 
tation to Congress of his proposal for a giant 
Federal interstate highway program in 1955 
called for the creation of a special agency 
through which the costs would be bonded. 
The financing would be outside the Federal 
Treasury and not considered a part of the 
national debt. 
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This met with a cold shoulder in.Congress 
and was termed in some circles “phony fi- 
nancing.” Congress did not act at all that 
year, but in 1956 it authorized the huge 
program, to be financed on a pay-as-we-go 
basis with increases in gasoline, fuel oil, and 
tire taxes, 

These revenues went into a highway trust 
fund, and an amendment tacked on to the 
Highway Construction Act specified that the 
Government could spend no more money 
than it had in the trust fund. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that costs were go- 
ing to be far higher than anticipated. Rev- 
enues from the new taxes were not sufficient 
to keep the program going. Last year Con- 
gress met the emergency on a temporary 
basis by suspending the limiting amendment 
and money was drawn from the general 
fund, thus adding to the national debt. 

‘Now the situation is more critical than 
before. The trust fund is so low that the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads cannot make 
promises for funds in fiscal 1961 which 
would permit the States to go ahead with 
construction plans this summer. There is 
grave danger the whole program will bog 
down unless drastic steps are taken. 

President Eisenhower has proposed an in- 
crease of 1½ cents a gallon on the Federal 
gasoline tax to keep the trust fund from 
going dry and the highway construction pro- 
gram from chugging to a halt. It has met 
little response in Congress. Senator RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, has ap- 
peared to be almost a lone voice in its 
favor, urging that we meet our financial 
responsibilities here, as well as in some 
other areas. Many national organizations 
have opposed the increase. 

Last January, the Journal itself took a 

rather dim view of this proposal, at the 
same time supportirg an increase of 1 cent 
a gallon in the State gasoline tax. (The 
latter failed in the legislature.) But the 
Journal has swung around to the view that 
drastic action is necessary. Oregon has a 
big stake in the Federal program. We are 
right in the middle of huge projects which 
depend on Federal funds. It is unthink- 
able that the program be permitted to 
founder. It is also unthinkable that we let 
its cost be added to the national debt. 

Much can be said against permitting the 
Federal Government to move further irito a 

‘field of taxation which used to be consid- 
ered the province of the States. But if we 
are to insist on this view, we cannot, as 

Senator NEUBERGER has pointed out, expect 
the Federal Government to contribute 90 
percent of the cost of this program. 

If pay-as-you-go was a virtue, as con- 
gressional Democratic leadership insisted in 

“1956, it is still a virtue. As much as we 
regret seeing a Federal gasoline tax hike, 
even a temporary one, it is a better alterna- 
tive than permitting the construction pro- 
gram to falter or increasing the national 
debt. 


From the Denver Post] 
Tue HicHwAy PROGRAM Is IN TROUBLE 

The program begun in 1956 to build 41,000 
miles of interstate highways throughout the 
country is in grave financial trouble. 

As planned this superroad program was to 
be completed by 1972, at a cost of some $27.5 
billion, of which 90 percent was to be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, 

But now the costs are estimated at $40 
billion, and the special highway trust fund 
set up by the Government faces a deficit for 
the next fiscal year of $241 million. It will 
be worse than that in future years unless 
something constructive is done in this Con- 
gress, 

The costs have soared for several reasons, 
including growing traffic requiring higher 
standards, an increase in construction costs 
over the past few years of some 12 percent, 
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and too-conservative cost estimates by the 
planners in the first place. 

An additional problem has been an 
amendment to the original interstate high- 
way legislation that required the Federal 
fund to spend each year only as much as it 
takes in that year. No spending against 
future earnings was allowed, 

Last year, as an antirecession stimulant, 
Congress set aside this pay-as-you-go pro- 
vision to provide greater spending in fiscal 
1959. This must be made up now, which is 
one reason for the impending fiscal 1960 
deficit. 

Several solutions have been proposed: 

President Eisenhower wants to increase the 
Federal gasoline tax, the prime source of in- 
terstate highway revenue, by another 114 
cents a gallon until 1964. 

The American Petroleum Institute wants 
to transfer into the interstate highway fund 
other highway-user tax revenues, such as the 
excise tax on passenger cars and half that on 
trucks, that now go to the General Treasury. 

The program could be stretched out be- 
yond its 1972 deadline. 

The deficit could be met by other trans- 
fers from the general funds of the Treasury. 
The transfers would be paid back later from 
interstate highway fund revenue. 

The highway trust fund could borrow 
private money by issuing short-term bonds 
to meet the temporary deficit, although this 
would compete with regular Government ef- 
forts to raise money. 

The pay-as-you-go amendment could be 
thrown out altogether, allowing the trust 
fund to make up in later years for overspend- 
ing now. 

The current highway trust fund gets all 
of the Federal gas tax, but this is not all 
allocated to the superhighways. A good 
portion must go for the so-called ABC roads, 
that is other primary and secondary and 
urban roads not on the interstate system. 

Thus even if the pay-as-you-go principle 
were forgotten, the $40 billion that the ex- 
isting trust fund will eventually raise would 
still not pay for both the superhighways and 
the ABC system. 

Colorado has a great stake in the future 
of this interstate highway program, as does 
the rest of the Rocky Mountain empire. 
The proposed connecting highway between 
Denver and Cove Fort, Utah, is a case in 
point. j 4 à 

It seems to us that an increase in the gas- 


“olihe tax as proposed by the President is 


the most equitable answer. 

A gas tax increase would preserve the pay- 
as-you-go principle. Throwing out this 
principle, or evading it for a time by bor- 
rowing private funds or allowing temporary 
overspending, merely puts off a bill we will 
have to pay anyway. 

Transfers into the highway fund from the 
general Treasury are defended by some on 
the grounds that highway users shouldn’t 
bear the whole load directly through gas 
taxes. 

However the same highway users in their 
role as general taxpayers would have to help 
make up the withdrawals from the Treasury 
in some other way, for if the budget is to be 
kept anywhere near balance, increased high- 
way spending from the general fund means 
either reduction of other spending or in- 
creased general taxation. 

The President’s proposal has not been fa- 
vored, either by Congressmen who want 
to avoid political ill will, or by State Gov- 
ernors who want to keep the gasoline tax 
primarily a State, not a Federal, source of 
income, or by gasoline producers who un- 
derstandably do not want to add to the 
price of their already heavily taxed product. 

The one thing that is abundantly clear, 
whatever the solution to the temporary defi- 
cit problem, is that 1972 is none too soon a 
target date to finish the highways, given 
the mushrooming of population and traffic. 
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[From the New York Times, May 3, 1959] 
HIGHWAY BUILDING 


One unpleasant thought to contemplate 
as the vacation season is about to begin is 
still another increase in the gasoline tax, 
Yet such an increase in the Federal tax is 
much the best way out of the impasse that 
now threatens the huge Federal-aid highway 

rogram. 

Unless Congress takes some action the pro- 
gram will rather quickly come to a halt. 
In the present condition of the highway trust 
fund no apportionment of funds can be 
made to the States in July for the fiscal year 
1961. This would mean a drastic slowdown 
in contract letting. 

Three solutions have been proposed. One 
is to divert additional highway-related ex- 
cise taxes to the trust fund from the general 
fund. This, of course, would require either 
tax increases elsewhere—out of the question 
now—or Treasury borrowing to make up the 
loss. Further deficit finance now is the 
wrong prescription, given the state of the 
economy and of the money market. 

The second solution is to have the highway 
trust fund borrow money, from either the 
public or from the general fund of the 
Treasury, with repayment to be made late 
in the next decade, when receipts in the trust 
fund will again exceed expenses. Once again 
the real effect of this plan would be deficit 
financing now, when deficit financing is the 
wrong medicine. 

The third method is the one backed by the 
President, preserving the principle of paying 
for the roads as they are built. It is the non- 
inflationary way to solve the problem. It has 
the merit of letting people know that if they 
want Government services they must pay for 
them. Congress is said to have rejected this 
solution out of hand. But it is never too 
late to do the right thing. 


From the Washington Daily News, 
June 26,1959 
THE Hichways Go BROKE 


Last year’s frantic rush to make political 
capital out of the recession finally has caught 
up with the great Interstate Highway System. 

As a fake recession busting scheme which 
provided no jobs, Congress ordered sweeping 
additions to the road program without mak- ` 
ing any arrangements to pay for them. 

Now the fund is running out of money. 
The ponderous nrachinery set up to build 
the roads is grinding to a halt involving vast 
waste. And there apparently is complete 
stalemate in Government as to what, if any- 
thing, can be done about it. 

Here are some of the results, as outlined 
by B. D. Tallamy, able administrator of the 
program: 

Within 3 months 10 States (Note: In- 
cluding California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
New York, Ohio) must stop awarding con- 
tracts. By the end of the year, 16 more must 
stop. (Note: Including Kentucky, New Mex- 
ico, Tennessee.) In a year or less, contracts 
must be cut off, all told, in 36 States and the 
District of Columbia. (Note: Including Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.) 

This will halt momentum laboriously built 
up by the States, which have enlarged their 
highway departments, provided for matching 
funds, held public hearings on proposed 
routes, made commitments to property 
owners on rights of way, moved families, 
commercial and industrial establishments in 
anticipation of early construction. 

Thousands of miles of new highway will 
be partly completed, yet cannot be finished, 

Two principal remedies are suggested: 

In Congress, borrow from the Treasury. 
This would run up the deficit, cause more 
inflation. President Eisenhower certainly 
would veto any such scheme. 

By the President, increase the Federal 
gasoline tax, now 3 cents, to 4.5 cents. Con- 
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gressional leadership is determined not to 
raise gas taxes. 

Certainly Congress should shift from its 
ill-considered speedup in the highway pro- 
gram to a stretchout which would put it 
back on a pay-as-you-go basis under present 
taxes 


But even such a change won't help in the 
present emergency or for many months to 
come when contracts already let will take 
all the cash in sight. 

Further Federal deficits are unthinkable 
and stopping the program involves waste 
estimated all the way from $1 billion to $2 
billion. It seems to us Congress and the 
President must get together on a compro- 
mise plan to salvage what they can out of 
this awkward mess, 

Perhaps the money can be diverted from 
less urgent programs, Gas taxes already are 
outrageously high but even higher taxes, 
temporarily, would be preferable to more 
waste and borrowing which otherwise may 
be inevitable. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
may we have order? I shall not proceed 
until there is order. I have yielded my- 
self only 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time required to obtain order not be 
charged to the time the Senator from 
Oregon has yielded to himself. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have great respect for 
the position in the field of highway con- 
struction and highway financing of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore]. I believe that if it were not 
for his pioneering leadership, there would 
be no interstate highway program in the 
48 States, today. In that connection, I 
refer to the 48 States, because the high- 
way system has not yet been extended 
to the State of Alaska. 

I think the Senator from Tennessee 
deserves great credit for what he has 
done; and I believe that some of the 
criticism which has been voiced tonight 
totally fails to give proper consideration 
to his pioneering leadership in this field. 

But, Mr. President, in view of the 
probability of a deficit of $13 billion in 
the Federal budget this year, I do not 
see how we can vote to take the needed 
funds out of the general fund and put 
them into the trust fund. 

In my opinion that would merely be 
using the grocery money to pay the doc- 
tor’s bill. In that event, what would we 
use for groceries, after the grocery 
budget had been used for the medical 
budget? 

We know that the demands which we 
face in other fields are increasing. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL] has in the last few days brought 
before the Senate a great bill which deals 
with the field of medical research. 

We face increasing demands in the 
field of defense and natural resources 
and Federal aid to schools—demands 
which are not yet being met. 

So I do not see how we can take nearly 
$1 billion out of the budget and put it 
into the highway trust fund, without 
leaving an enormously large hole in the 
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budget. If we were to do that, we would 
merely be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

I believe it makes sense to increase the 
Federal motor fuels tax sufficiently to pay 
for these roads as we go. In all the 
States there is a motor-fuels tax, and 
it is dedicated to highway construction. 
It seems to me that in this particular 
situation the President has been correct 
in his recommendation. There are 
many occasions when I do not agree with 
the President. But when he is right, it 
seems to me I would be foolish to let 
partisanship blind me to the fact that 
he is right. 

Therefore, I have offered my amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. If 
the Government is to live up to its com- 
mitments both at home and abroad, the 
Government will need more revenue, not 
less; every Member of the Senate knows 
that. Every Member of the Senate 
knows that as Russia emerges further 
and further from peasantry and as Red 
China become a stronger and stronger 
nation and develops more fully, we shall 
not be able to meet the rivalry of those 
two nations unless we have additional 
revenue. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I believe 
we would be making a great mistake if 
we were to postpone to the future the 
problem of paying for the needs we face 
today—with the result that the burden 
would have to be met by future genera- 
tions. Future generations will be faced 
with problems of their own; they will 
have to cope with the problems caused by 
a constantly increasing population and 
all that that will mean. 

So I believe we must pay for these 
highways now. But we shall not do so if 
we take $964 million out of the budget 
and allocate it to the Interstate Highway 
System—in other words, if we use the 
grocery money to pay the doctor’s bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to identify 
myself with the argument the Senator 
from Oregon is making. He is known 
as a liberal; and I hope that I am, too, 
along with many others in this body. It 
is the path of liberalism to be hard- 
headed about paying for what one would 
like to have. 

I am delighted with the Senator's sub- 
stitute, and I shall vote for it. That will 
be the only honest thing to do. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York for his kind observa- 
tions. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to congratulate 
my colleague, the Senator from Oregon. 
Like the able senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], I join the Senator 
from Oregon in asking for bipartisan 
support for this amendment. I hope it 
will be adopted. I think it is in the path 
of wisdom for the future of America 
that we approve, tonight, again, this pay- 
as-you-go highway program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
always value the support of the Senator 
from California; and I thank him, 
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Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief. I merely wish to congratulate the 
Senator from Oregon for his substitute 
amendment. I shall be very happy to 
associate myself with his point of view. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his assistance 
and his cooperation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield to the able 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think the Senator from 
Oregon has offered the only really sen- 
sible solution for this problem. If we 
want the roads to be built, we must pay 
for them. Certainly let us not ruin any 
chance to have a balanced budget in 
the years to come. 

I shall support the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. President, in March, I first intro- 
duced a bill to accomplish what this 
substitute amendment proposes. I 
thought the proposal was right then; 
I think it is right now. 

I think this amendment is a solution 
of the problem we face in keeping the 
interstate highway program—the Gore 
program, if you please, Mr. President— 
on schedule. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If any of the time 
available to me remains, I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 3 minutes re- 
maining under his control. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iyield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. First, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for his generous refer- 
ences to the work I have devoted to this 
program. 

The able junior Senator from Oregon 
is entitled to congratulations. He has 
presented an issue to the Senate. 

In answer to the Senator from Florida, 
I named three choices available to the 
Senate. The Senate now will vote on 
two of them. The first vote will come 
on the question of increasing the gas- 
oline tax. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not be- 
lieve it is fair to lay a heavier burden 
on the users of our highways until we 
utilize the taxes they have already paid 
for the purpose of building highways. 

I thank the able Senator for his gen- 
erous remarks, and congratulate him for 
helping to bring this important issue in- 
to sharp focus. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I want to point 
out this proposal is effective for only 2 
years. Then the whole question will be 
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reviewed by the Highway Administrator, 
Mr. Tallamy, or his successor, and by 
the Congress. 

The point I want to emphasize, in 
conclusion, is this: If we do not adopt 
the program of increasing the gasoline 
tax by 1½ cents, there will be no al- 
ternative but to let the interstate pro- 
gram lapse or take $964 million out of 
the general fund and leave that enor- 
mous gap in the fund. It seems to me 
my proposal is the solution. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. How 
much money would the Senator's 
amendment provide for the program 
this year? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Approximately 
$800 million additional. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
program would be geared to that 
amount? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes, approxi- 
mately. There would be about $800 
million additional revenue. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if there is not another alter- 
native. There will probably be a carry- 
over or an unexpended balance of for- 
eign aid funds for last year totaling 
in the neighborhood of $9 billion. There 
is in the budget an item of $6 billion for 
additional foreign aid, making a total 
unexpended balance of $15 billion. Why 
can we not take some of that money, 
which belongs to Americans, and use it 
for Americans? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. All I can say in 
answer to that question is that the last 
two Presidents of the United States 
and the last three Secretaries of State 
have all advocated foreign aid, and I am 
not sufficiently versed in foreign affairs 
to pit myself against them in the 2 
minutes remaining to me tonight. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the time remaining 
to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back all the time remaining to me ex- 
cept 1 minute, and I use that minute 
for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
first vote will come on the Neuberger 
substitute. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand fur- 
ther, the Neuberger substitute is a com- 
plete substitute for the Gore amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement is also correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further inquiry. 
Depending on what would happen to 
the Neuberger substitute, if it should 
prevail, would it not be appropriate for 
the Senate to rescind action on the Gore 
amendment? Of course, I realize that 
is a little anticipatory. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would simplify the situation by saving a 
rollcall. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the time 
remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the substitute amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr, NEU- 
BERGER] has been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Me- 
GEE] and the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are absent on official business as mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation on parlia- 
mentary conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavezl, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on offi- 
cial business attending the opening cere- 
monies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness. 

On the vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voing, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Ho.tanp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY}, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHonrey] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] are absent on official business 
as members of the U.S. delegation to 
conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works, 
attending the opening ceremonies of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
sHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Alaska would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Allott Cotton Martin 
Beall Dirksen Morton 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Hin Scott 
Butler Javits Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Keating Smith 
Carroll Kennedy Stennis 
Case, N.J Kuchel Symington 
Clark Langer Williams, N.J. 
Cooper Lausche Williams, Del. 

NAYS—46 
Anderson Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hennings Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Proxmire 
Cannon Jackson Randolph 
Curtis Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Doda Johnston, S.C, Russell 
Douglas Jordan Schoeppel 
Eastland Kefauver Sparkman 
Ellender Kerr Talmadge 
Engle Long Thurmond 
Ervin McCarthy Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young, N. Dak, 
Fulbright Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Mansfield 
Gore Monroney 

NOT VOTING—19 

Aiken Green Murray 
Capehart Gruening Muskie 
Carlson Holland O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak Humphrey Prouty 
Chavez McGee Wiley 
Church McNamara 
Dworshak Morse 


So Mr. NeEvBERGER’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for Mr. GORE’S 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a very brief statement in 
connection with my vote on the substi- 
tute amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
to the tax bill. 

If everything else had been equal, I 
would have voted for that amendment, 
because I believe that insofar as possible 
we should pay as we go. 

But, Mr. President, in this case every- 
thing is not equal, insofar as Alaska is 
concerned, because Alaskans are now 
paying the 3-cent-a-gallon Federal tax 
on gasoline and are paying the rubber 
taxes, without receiving any benefits 
whatsoever from the interstate highway 
program; and this amendment would 
merely have meant that Alaskans would 
pay another 1½ cents a gallon tax, with- 
out receiving any benefits whatsoever, 

Sometimes it is said that Alaska is re- 
ceiving special benefits as a State. But 
in two very important areas—namely, 
roads and airports—there is demonstra- 
ble discrimination; and nowhere have I 
seen that special favors are being grant- 
ed to Alaska. 

I would have been especially glad to 
vote for this amendment, because my 
good friend, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER], is responsible for in- 
cluding Alaska under the terms of a spe- 
cial provision in the Federal Aid to High- 
ways Act of 1956. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senate 
has now disposed of one of the three 
choices. Tworemain. We must let the 
program, as the President has said, come 
to a dead end; or we inust permit the 
revenues from the highway user taxes to 
be applied on a pay-as-you-go basis .o 
the construction of highways. 
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Mr, President, I shall not reply to the 
personal references which have been 
made. I wish to point out that the orig- 
inal highway program, as recommended 
to the Congress of the United States by 
the President, was to be financed entirely 
with deficit financing and was to be built 
in 10 years. 

Our present crisis arises because the 
Congress, in creating the trust fund, did 
not dedicate to it sufficient revenues to 
do the job. That is where the fault lies. 
It is not the result of the program having 
been accelerated. 

Indeed, we would have this problem if 
we had not had a recession and had not 
accelerated the program. I repeat that 
the Congress erred in not dedicating 
sufficient revenues to the trust fund to 
keep it solvent and to keep the highway 
program on schedule. 

Something was said about making a 
hole in the budget. Let me remind the 
Senate that by an amendment agreed to 
this day the Senate has restored reve- 
nues in excess of $300 million. More 
similar action can be taken. Reductions 
in appropriations can be made as the ap- 
aie gags are processed through this 

y. 
Shall the highway program suffer com- 
plete stoppage, or shall we make reduc- 
tions on other things less essential to the 
national economy and the national de- 
fense? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are the alternatives 
as sharp as the Senator from Tennessee 
makes them appear? For example, will 
there not be a continuing flow of income 
from the Federal gasoline taxes which 
will permit the highway program to go 
on, though at diminished speed? 

Mr. GORE, Earlier, I made a state- 
ment, which I do not desire to repeat in 
full, that the highway construction pro- 
gram involves three steps. I hand to the 
Senator the report of the President of 
the United States which shows that the 
State of Illinois is entitled under the 
highway program to an apportionment 
next month—next week—of $126.9 mil- 
lion, but it will get zero unless the Con- 
gress acts. That will be the fate of every 
State. 

Mr. President, I ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] as 
modified. Do Senators yield back their 
time? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the time remaining to me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield back 
my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] as 
modified. On the question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
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Geel, and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Idaho ([Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie] are 
absent on official business as members 
of the U.S. delegation on parliamentary 
conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on offi- 
cial business attending the opening 
ceremonies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of illness. 

On the vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CuurcH] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAN DI. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho would 
vote yea,“ and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoNEY] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] are absent on official business 
as members of the U.S. delegation to 
conferences in Canada. ‘ 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proury] are absent on official 
business of the Committee on Public 
Works, attending the opening cere- 
monies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Anderson Hart Magnuson 
Bartlett Hartke Mansfield 
Byrd, W Va Hayden Monroney 
Cannon Hennings loss 
Carro! Jackson Randolph 
Clark Johnston, 8.0. Sparkman 
Dodd ordan n 
Eastland Kefauver Williams, N.J, 
Engle Kerr Yarborough 
Ervin Long Young, Ohio 
Gore McCarthy 


NAYS—47 

Allott Fulbright Neuberger 

Goldwater Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bible Hill Robertson 
Bridges Hruska Russell 
Bush Javits Saltonstall 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Byrd, Va Keating Scott 
Case, NJ. Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Langer Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Douglas Martin Williams, Del. 
Ellender Morton Young, N. Dak, 
Frear Mundt 

NOT VOTING—19 

Aiken Green Murray 
Capehart Gruening Muskie 
Carlson Holland O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Prouty 
Chavez McGee Wiley 
Church McNamara 
Dworshak Morse 


So Mr. Gore’s amendment, as modified, 
was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the Gore 
amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out line 15 and in- 
sert the following: 

“(1) section 4061(b) (relating to auto- 
mobile parts and accessories) ;". 


On page 3, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 16 through 23. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the effect 
of this amendment would be to remove 
the 3-percent excise tax on automobiles 
which was imposed at the time of the 
Korean war. It would not affect the 
basic 7-percent excise applicable on cars. 

How much is involved? About $390 
million. I announced my intention, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], to offer 
this amendment at the time we agreed 
to remove in its entirety the excise tax 
on passenger tickets. I offer it now for 
the same reasons as those which moti- 
vated the Senate in agreeing to the re- 
moval of the excise on passenger trans- 
portation. 

I believe that the debate at that time 
covers the reasons for my amendment. 
We are not asking for the removal of the 
entire excise tax on automobiles. We 
are asking only that the 3-percent 
Korean excise tax be removed. 

I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 
I hope that Senators who feel as I do 
are in strong voice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Virginia desire to use 
any time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I must oppose the amendment. I hope 
it will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
Senators yield back their time? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart]. [Putting the question.] 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment, and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time, on condition that the minority 
leader does likewise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on final 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gere] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcu], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hoxtanp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are absent on official business as mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation on parliamen- 
tary conferences in Canada. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] are absent on of- 
ficial business attending the opening 
ceremonies of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'Manoney] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Cuavez], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. Green], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mo- 
Geel, the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
McNamaral, the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Morse], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
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and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] are absent on official business as 
members of the U.S. delegation to con- 
ferences in Canada. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Public Works, 
attending the opening ceremonies of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIL EVI is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—79 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Beall Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Bible Hennings Pastore 
Bridges Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bush Hill Randolph 
Butler Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va Jackson Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Saltonstall 
Cannon Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, NJ. Jordan Smathers 
Clark Keating Smith 
Cooper Kefauver Sparkman 
Cotton Kennedy Stennis 
Curtis Kerr Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Talmadge 
Dodd Langer Thurmond 
Douglas Lausche Williams, N. J. 
Eastland Long Willlams, Del. 
Ellender McCarthy Yarborough 
Engle McClellan Young, N. Dak, 
Ervin Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Frear Mansfield 
Fulbright Martin 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—19 

Aiken Green Murray 
Capehart Gruening Muskie 
Carlson Holland O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Prouty 
Chavez McGee Wiley 
Church McNamara 
Dworshak Morse 


So the bill (H.R. 7523) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide a 1-year extension 
of the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
Lone, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. BUTLER, conferees on 
the part of Senate. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I also ask that the bill be printed, show- 
ing the Senate amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT OR PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS DURING THE 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President or the President pro 
tempore be authorized to sign, during 
the adjournment following today’s ses- 
sion, enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled, and that the Secretary 
be authorized to receive messages from 
the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VETO MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President of the United States 
has transmitted to the Senate today 
two veto messages—one on S. 1901, the 
so-called tobacco bill, and the other on 
S. 1968, the wheat bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sages be considered to have been read, 
and that, with the accompanying bills, 
they be ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed as documents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949, TO STABILIZE AND 
PROTECT THE LEVEL OF SUPPORT 
FOR TOBACCO—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 32) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed: 


To the Senate; 

Ireturn herewith without my approval 
S. 1901, “an act to amend section 101(c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the 
act of July 28, 1945, to stabilize and pro- 
tect the level of support for tobacco.” 
This bill fails by a wide margin to do 
what should be done if the best long- 
term interest of the Nation’s tobacco 
farmers is to be safeguarded. 

The bill’s merits are few. For the first 
time in many years tobacco prices would 
be supported at less than 90 percent of 
parity—in the first year, for example, at 
88 percent for Flue-cured tobacco and at 
87 percent for burley. Supporting to- 
bacco prices as provided in S. 1901, 
rather than at 90 percent of parity under 
a continuation of present law, would 
result in a saving to the U.S. Government 
in the first year of $14 million. 

The bill’s demerits, however, are 
fundamental and far reaching. The bill 
takes a long step backward by resurrect- 
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ing 90 percent of “old parity” as one 
basis for determining the support level 
for tobacco. The Congress itself dis- 
carded the “old parity”: formula years 
ago. Because the bill actually can result 
in the support level being set at 90 per- 
cent of “old parity,” the American to- 
bacco farmer in such circumstances 
could very easily be misled into believing 
he would receive 90 percent of parity, as 
parity is computed for all other com- 
modities. 

But more importantly, I cannot ap- 
prove a bill that holds out hope to the 
tobacco farmer that it will help him solve 
his problems, when such is not the case. 
U.S. growers of many types of tobacco 
are heavily dependent upon exports. 
Yet we have been fast losing our fair 
share of foreign markets. The dete- 
rioration in our tobacco sales abroad 
can be directly attributed to the high 
level of price supports that are required 
by existing law. And while prices have 
been supported at these high levels, and 
would continue to be under this bill, the 
law has required severe cuts in tobacco 
acreage in the United States at a time 
when acreage and production abroad 
have been expanding. The best that can 
be said about S. 1901 is that it might slow 
down the rate at which we are losing our 
fair share of foreign markets. It would 
not prevent further losses. It certainly 
will not regain any lost markets, because 
the level of price supports it requires 
would still be too high. 

I believe the bill’s demerits far out- 
weigh its merits, and accordingly I am 
returning it without my approval. 

The Congress has a pressing responsi- 
bility to enact realistic legislation de- 
signed to meet the problems of tobacco 
farmers—legislation such as that recom- 
mended in my special message of Janu- 
ary 29, 1959. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 25, 1959, 


STRENGTHENING OF WHEAT MAR- 
KETING QUOTA AND PRICE-SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 33) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying bill, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, S. 1968, a bill “to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and Public Law 74, 77th Con- 
gress, as amended.” 

This bill seeks to enact temporary 
wheat legislation. It would require 
wheat producers to reduce their acreage 
by 25 percent and at the same time would 
provide for increases in price supports on 
wheat to 90 percent of parity. 

On May 15 when I approved the joint 
resolution for extending the date for 
announcing the 1960 wheat acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas I said: 

It is my hope that these additional 2 
weeks will be used by the Congress to enact 
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realistic and constructive—not stopgap— 
wheat legislation, 


The proposed legislation embodied in 
H.R. 7246 is stopgap. It is not realistic. 
It is not constructive. It goes backward 
instead of forward, It is not in the in- 
terest of the wheat farmers of America. 

The bill disregards the facts of modern 
agriculture. The history of acreage con- 
trol programs—particularly in the case 
of wheat—reveals that they just do not 
control production. Under acreage con- 
trols in the 1954-58 period, acreage was 
reduced by over 25 percent but at the 
same time yield per acre was increased by 
about 30 percent. The same situation 
would be likely to happen in 1960 and 
1961. The poorest acres would be re- 
tired from production and all the mod- 
ern technology would be poured onto the 
remainder. 

Hence the bill would probably increase, 
and in any event would not substantially 
decrease, the cost of the present ex- 
cessively expensive wheat program now 
running at approximately $700 million a 
year. - 

In my January 29, 1959, special mes- 
sage on agriculture, I recommended that 
price supports be related to a percentage 
of the average market price during the 
immediately preceding years. In this 
message I also stated that if in spite 
of the tremendous increases in yields 
per acre the Congress still préferred to 
relate price support to existing standards 
then the Secretary should have discre- 
tion in establishing support levels in ac- 
cordance with guidelines now in the law. 

Contrary to the recommendations I 
made, this bill prescribes for a sick pa- 
tient another dose of what caused his 
iliness. The proposed return to the dis- 
credited high, rigid price supports would 
hasten the complete collapse of the en- 
tire wheat program. 

While the hour is late I feel that this 
Congress still has the opportunity to 
adopt realistic wheat legislation benefi- 
cial to all segments of our economy. 

i Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, June 25, 1959. 


FLAG RAISING CEREMONIES AT 
JUNEAU, ALASKA, JULY 4, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 423, Senate Resolution 135. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 135) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to attend 
the flag raising ceremonies at Juneau, 
Alaska, on July 4, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Vice President is au- 
thorized to appoint seven Members of the 
Senate as a special committee to represent 
the United States Senate at the ceremonies 
to be held at Juneau, Alaska, on July 4, 
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1959, where the United States flag bearing 
forty-nine stars will first officially be flown 
in commemoration of the admission of 
Alaska into the Union as a State, and to 
designate the chairman of said special com- 
mittee. 

Resolved further, That the expenses of the 
committee, including staff members desig- 
nated by the chairman to assist the commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $15,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, upon youchers approved by the chair- 
man. 


REPORTING BY SENATE OF DE- 
TAILED INFORMATION ON ITS 
PAYROLLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 422, Senate Resolution 139. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Lecistative CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 139) to provide for the report- 
ing by the Senate of detailed informa- 
tion on its payrolls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I, yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri to make a brief explanation of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, this 
resolution was called to the attention of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration some several weeks past. It re- 
lates to what many of us have heard and 
read about, and about which inquiries 
have been made of us concerning the 
staffs of the respective Senators and 
themselves. 

In considering the matter, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
tried to reach what we thought was a 
proper conclusion. We did so after two 
meetings; We spent the greater part of 
the time in discussing what we thought 
would best meet the responsibility of the 
Senate to the people of the United 
States in a full and free disclosure of 
our own financial transactions, our pay- 
rolls, and all other information, about 
which some of us feel strongly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Was this a 
unanimous report? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The resolution was 
reported to the Senate unanimously by a 
full attendance of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, either in per- 
son or by proxy, on Wednesday of this 
week. < 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr; President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the resolution 
contain language which would require 
the names of the employees to appear 
under the name of each Senator; that is, 
to identify them together with their re- 
spective salaries? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not read the 
resolution in that way. The meaning is 
not clear. The resolution should provide 
that under the name of each Senator 
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there should appear the names of all his 
employees with their respective salaries. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The name of the 
Senator, the list of employees, and the 
list of the salaries of employees following 
the employees’ names. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, I 
shall not go into a more detailed ex- 
planation of the resolution. Unless there 
are further questions, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a portion of the report and 
a further explanation of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report and the explanation of 
the resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Under the present practice, the Secretary 
of the Senate makes an annual report, pur- 
suant to sections 60, 61, and 63 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, which 
sets forth an itemization of all receipts and 
expenditures of the Senate in chronological 
order by appropriation and fiscal year of 
availability. General expense items, as list- 
ed, indicate the dates of payment, the dates 
of obligation, the. payees, the items of ex- 
penditures, the total amounts paid, the ob- 
ligating activities, and the authorities under 
which the obligations were incurred. The 
Secretary’s reports are customarily printed 
in the month of January and contain a com- 
plete record of all vouchers processed by the 
Senate during the preceding fiscal year. 
These reports are available within 7 months 
of the close of the fiscal year involved and 
are made available as Senate documents. 

In the interest of making a more: specific 
and timely disclosure of the names, titles, 
and salaries received by all individuals em- 
ployed by the Senate; however, it is the 
opinion of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration that the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Senate should be somewhat 
expanded to include a specific breakdown of 
payroll information. It is the further opin- 
ion of the committee that the Secretary of 
the Senate should also compile and make 
available such information to the public on 
a quarterly basis not later than 60 days 
following the close of each quarterly period, 
beginning with the quarter commencing on 
July 1, 1959. Section (2) of the committee’s 
original resolution (S. Res. 139) would ac- 
complish the first objective, and section (b) 
thereof would provide for the quarterly 
reports. 

The committee reached its conclusions 
after a thorough examination of the issues 
involved and after careful appraisal of pos- 
sible methods which could be employed to 
meet the recognized public interest in the 
expenditure of Senate funds. The commit- 
tee sincerely believes that in recommending 
its proposal it is cooperating to the fullest 
extent in making a complete and scrupulous 
accounting of all the Senate's expenditures. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


The resolution will require that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate make available to the 
public, in a printed form, the names, titles, 
and amounts paid as compensation to each 
person employed by the Senate during each 
quarter of the fiscal year within 60 days 
following the close of each such quarterly 
period. All employees receiving their com- 
pensation from funds disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate will, therefore, be in- 
cluded in the quarterly compilation. This 
includes employeees of the Vice President, 
Senators, all committees and subcommittees, 
joint committees, and all other individuals 
whose compensation is paid by the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

In addition, the compensation paid to 
each individual employee of the Vice Presi- 
dent, Senators, and committees will be in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Secretary 
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of the Senate so that this report will pro- 
vide the same information regarding these 
employees as is already provided for all other 
employees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
{Putting the question.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
does the language of the resolution as 
reported mean that each Senator’s em- 
ployees shall be named? The resolution 
states “paid to each person employed by 
the Senate.” 

What does that mean? I should like 
an explanation of the language. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I tried to have that 
clarified a moment ago. The language 
reads: 

The name, title, and specific amount paid 
to each person employed by the Senate dur- 
ing the period covered by each such report. 


Mr. HENNINGS. What does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana say is wrong about 
that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not wrong; the 
language is couched in good English. 
The point I am making is that the reso- 
lution does not provide that following 
the Senator’s name there should be a 
listing of all the employees of that Sena- 
tor and their respective salaries. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I did not under- 
stand that the Senator from Louisiana 
was present at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, I was not. I 
am reading from the resolution which 
was reported by the committee. 

Mr. HENNINGS. How can the Sena- 
tor know the intent when he was not 
present at the meeting of the committee? 

The resolution would require that the 
Secretary of the Senate make available 
to the public, in a printed form, the 
names, titles, and amounts paid as com- 
pensation to each person employed by 
the Senate during each quarter of the 
fiscal year, and within 60 days following 
the close of each quarterly period. 

I want all Senators to feel free to ask 
questions, and I shall do the best I can 
to enlighten the Senate about the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution includes disclosure of 
the compensation paid to employees of 
the Vice President, of Senators, of Sen- 
ate committees, of subcommittees, and 
of joint committees, and the compensa- 
tion of other individuals whose compen- 
sation is paid by the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

The report is available. I shall read 
from the report: 


The Secretary's reports are customarily 
printed in the month of January. 


I hold in my hand a volume of a report 
of the Secretary of the Senate. 


The Secretary’s reports are customarily 
printed in the month of January and con- 
tain a complete record of all vouchers proc- 
essed by the Senate during the preceding 
fiscal year. These reports are available 
within 7 months of the close of the fiscal year 
involved and are made available as Senate 
documents. 

In the interest of making a more specific 
and timely disclosure of the names, titles, 
and salaries received by all individuals em- 
ployed by the Senate, however, it is the opin- 
ion of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration that the Annual Report of the 
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Secretary of the Senate should be somewhat 
expanded to include a specific breakdown of 
payroll information. It is the further opin- 
ion of the committee that the Secretary of 
the Senate should also compile and make 
available such information to the public on 
a quarterly basis not later than 60 days fol- 
lowing the close of each quarterly period, 
beginning with the quarter commencing on 
July 1, 1959. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. At present, the report 
of the Secretary of the Senate contains 
the names and salaries of every employee 
of the Senate, but that report appears 
only once a year. When we look at the 
report, we can find, however, the salaries 
are compiled quarterly by the financial 
clerk of the Senate. Therefore, we de- 
cided to take the quarterly statements 
and have them printed four times a year 
in a separate pamphlet which will be 
available in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

But the information which will be 
contained in the pamphlets to be printed 
four times a year will be exactly what 
will appear yearly in the Secretary’s 
reports; there will be no difference. In 
each instance, the report will contain 
the names of all persons employed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may make the 
further observation that the distin- 
guished President pro tempore, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], sug- 
gested at one of our meetings that until 
1948 what is being proposed in the reso- 
lution had been done for a number of 
years consecutively. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Perhaps many Sen- 
ators were not aware of the fact that 
their payrolls, containing the names of 
employees and the amounts paid the staff 
employees, were available at all times. 
It was not a matter which had come to 
our attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
{Putting the question.] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand that the resolution was re- 
ported to the Senate only tonight? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It was re- 
ported several days ago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was reported on 
Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 139) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, (a) That the Secretary of the 
Senate shall set forth in his statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Senate for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960, and in 
each subsequent report (required under sec- 
tions 60, 61, and 63 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States), the name, title, and 
specific amount paid to each person em- 
ployed by the Senate during the period 
covered by each such report. 

(b) Commencing with the period July 1, 
1959-September 30, 1959, and for each quar- 
terly period thereafter, the Secretary of the 
Senate shall compile and make available to 
the public on a quarterly basis the informa- 
tion specified in subsection (a) above. Such 
quarterly reports shall be made not later 
than sixty days following the close of each 
quarterly period. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INCREASED LIMITATION ON THE 
FEDERAL DEBT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a statement 
by me with respect to the debt limit. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


I regret the apparent necessity for the leg- 
islation to increase the debt limitation. 

It raises the limitation on the Federal debt 
to $295 billion temporarily until June 30, 
1960, and after that date the permanent debt 
limitation will be $285 billion. 

Personally I support the bill for only two 
reasons: 

1. I am convinced from the showing made 
by the fiscal authorities of the Government 
that a $295 billion limitation is essential in 
the coming year for proper and responsible 
management of the tremendous Federal debt 
we are carrying; and 

2. Because the Secretary of the Treasury 
has testified before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that he will do all in his power to 
avoid the necessity of asking for continua- 
tion of the $10 billion temporary limit be- 
yond its expiration date on June 30, 1960. 

This is the third request for tremendous 
increases in the statutory debt limit within 
18 months. In this period we have increased 
the Federal debt limit by $20 billion—from 
$275 billion to $295 billion. 

Federal debt set its all time record May 11. 
It exceeded the World War II peak by $7 
billion, 

Best experts concede that deficit financing 
in present circumstances is a heavy factor in 
continuing inflation. 

We have reached the point of serious re- 
luctance to invest in the bonds of the 
U.S. Government. 

The fiscal situation deteriorated faster in 
the past 18 months than in any compara- 
ble peacetime period to my knowledge. 

In 6 months we moved from estimates of 
virtually balanced budgets in fiscal years 
1958-59 to combined deficits of $15 billion. 

In the process we have been forced to 
raise the statutory debt limit three times. 

At the present rate Federal agencies will 
spend more than $400 billion in 5 years. 

Contrary to general understanding, recent 
great increases in Federal spending have not 
been for defense or foreign aid. 

The tremendous increases have been for 
domestic-civilian programs. 

Between 1954 and 1959 expenditures out- 
side of defense, atomic energy, and foreign 
aid categories increased from $19.1 billion 
to $34 billion estimated in the current year. 
This is an increase of $14.9 billion, or 78 
percent. 

There is terrific pressure in the current 
session of Congress for enactment of more 
nonessential spending programs, 

Almost invariably these new spending pro- 
grams involve multiyear or permanent com- 
mitments for heavy spending in the future. 

Much of the domestic-civilian spending is 
for subsidies—and by subsidies I mean 
nearly all kinds of loans, grants and pay- 
ments out of the Federal Treasury to special 
beneficiaries. 

Many of these subsidy programs are bot- 
tomless pits for Federal spending and con- 
tribute to sky-high inflation. 
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The Federal Government of the United 
States cannot now pay its bills except by 
increasing debt and inflation. Revenue at 
present tax rates does not meet our commit- 
ments, 

Interest on the Federal debt is taking ap- 
proximately one-tenth of all taxes collected. 

Chronic inflation has reduced the purchas- 
ing power of our money 52 per cent. The 
American dollar is now worth 48 cents by 
the 1939 index. 

Inflation destroys fixed incomes, provident 
investment, prudent business, sound financ- 
ing, national security and democratic gov- 
ernment. 

More than 20 years of destructive inflation 
in this country to date have led to continual 
demands for increased Federal subsidization. 

The Federal Government is now subsidiz- 
ing business, industry, private finance, agri- 
culture, transportation, power, health, edu- 
cation, States, localities, individuals, etc. 

By the process of cheapening our money 
and centralizing power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we have descended to a level of 
state socialismr which is obvious, if not ad- 
mitted. 

The Federal position alone is bad enough, 
but it is epidemic. It has spread to State 
and local governments. It has permeated 
our whole economy. It has dangerously 
changed our attitudes—public and private. 

Total public expenditures in this country— 
Federal, State, and local—this year will 
reach nearly $150 billion. 

Federal, State, and local governments this 
year will take $130 billion or more out of the 
pockets of American taxpayers in revenue 
receipts from all sources. 

In their annual budgets Federal, State, and 
local governments this year will run deficits 
totaling $15 to $20 billion. 

Public debt—Federal, State, and local— 
this year will approach $350 billion. 

Private debt now runs at more than $500 
billion. 

In short, we have nearly a trillion dollars 
of debt on our backs. That figure is beyond 
ordinary comprehension. 

When individuals become insolvent they 
take bankruptcy and dispose of their obliga- 
tions. 

When governments become insolvent, their 
money becomes worthless, and they go 
through a revolution wringer. 

I concede, of course, the necessity for 
deficits in extreme national emergencies. 

For the first 150 years of our history we 
met our emergencies when they arose. But 
when they were over we promptly restored 
sound financing, characterized by balanced 
budgets, and began paying off the debt. 

Under this practice, combined with our 
wealth and natural resources, this Nation 
grew great in the short span of a century 
and a half. 

But in our time we have not only con- 
tinued exploitation of our resources; we have 
abandoned our traditional policy of fiscal 
soundness. 

We have sapped our strength and under- 
mined our form of government with con- 
tinual deficit spending, rising debt, and 
spiraling inflation. 

There can be no doubt that we have 
allowed ourselves to become weak in the 
fundamental requirement for fiscal sound- 
ness. 

Development of our great resources 
through free enterprise democracy is the 
source of this Nation's strength. 

With atomic energy, rocketry, etc., we are 
entering a new era. Our population is in- 
creasing. We have unduly exploited our re- 
sources, but they are still tremendous. Our 
productive know-how and capacity are yet 
unsurpassed. 


‘These are elements on which free enter- 
prise democracy should thrive soundly, and 
proceed constructively for the good of all 
mankind. 
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Our free enterprise democracy is the great- 
est system the world has ever evolved. But 
there is one controlling requirement, and 
this must never be overlooked. The system 
is based on solvent government and sound 
money. 

With fiscal soundness I would have no fear 
for the future—economically or militarily. 
Without it there will be neither solid eco- 
nomic progress nor security with military 
preparedness. 

We have allowed ourselves to grow weak in 
the requirement for solvent government and 
sound money. Assurance of fiscal soundness 
in the future does not now exist. 

Deficit financing has been the rule—not 
the exception—for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in testifying 
on this bill has set the objective of bringing 
the debt down to or under the $285 billion 
permanent limitation. This is essential. 

To do this will require balanced budgets 
with surplus. If he is to achieve the objec- 
tive, he will require firm action by the ex- 
ecutive branch and constructive help by 
Congress in reduction of expenditures with 
elimination of all of those which are not ab- 
solutely essential. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the Senate today passed the bill raising 
the permanent debt limit from $285 bil- 
lion to $288 billion, and the temporary 
debt limit from $288 billion to $295 
billion. Since there was no yea-and- 
nay vote on the bill, I wish to be re- 
corded as being opposed to the passage 
of the bill. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 284, H.R. 5674, the mili- 
tary construction bill. I announce that 
this bill will be made the unfinished 
business and that it is expected to have 
the Senate take it up on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5674) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with an amendment. 


SOVIET RUSSIA POSES A NEW IN- 
DUSTRIAL THREAT—ADDRESS BY 
DR. RAYMOND EWELL, VICE CHAN- 
CELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF BUF- 
FALO, BEFORE BUFFALO BUSI- 
NESS BREAKFAST CLUB ON FEB- 
RUARY 18, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a speech by 
Vice Chancellor Ewell, of the University 
of Buffalo, on the new industrial threat 
being made by the Soviet Union against 
the United States and on Mr. Ewell’s 
recommendations for countering this 
threat. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sovier Russta Poses A New INDUSTRIAL 
THREAT—RUSSIA’S PROGRESS, THE EXTENT OF 
Irs THREAT, AND WHAT WI Must Do ABOUT 
Ir 


(Dr. Raymond Ewell, vice chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, spoke before the Buf- 
falo Business Breakfast Club in Hote] La- 
fayettte on February 18 on the results of his 
thinking following his recent visit to Rus- 
sia, His special field of activity at the Uni- 
versity is research.) 

Most Americans who read newspapers and 
magazines are now aware (1) that we are 
engaged in a great struggle with the Soviet 
Union, (2) that the Soviet Union is growing 
in industrial and military power, and (3) 
that our position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
is steadily declining. 

However, the vast majority of Americans, 
at least 99.9 percent, still do not fully 
realize— 

1. That the United States is in by far the 
greatest peril of its history. 

2. That the Communist leaders of Russia 
really are planning to dominate the whole 
world, including the United States. 

3. That the struggle in which we are now 
engaged is the climatic struggle of history, 
which will decide the history of the world 
for the next few hundred years. 

4. That we are up against a completely 
mew social and political force in the world 
which did not exist 42 years ago, 

5. That the Communist threat will prob- 
ably be the dominant factor in shaping all 
our lives during the next decade, 

6, That this struggle will come to a cli- 
max probably in 10 to 15 years, 

7. That we are in real danger of losing this 
struggle, 

8. That we have only a few more years of 
grace before we must gird our loins and be- 
gin to fight in earnest. 

These are strong statements. But the 
fact is it is impossible to realize these things 
unless a person has actually been to Russia. 
No matter how well-informed a person may 
be, how many lectures he hears, how many 
books he reads, it is impossible to under- 
stand the Russian situation unless he has 
actually been to Russia within the past few 
years. The only way to understand the Rus- 
sian picture is to go to Russia and feel the 
‘throbbing power of that country, see their 
schools and factories, and above all observe 
the dynamic character of the Russian people. 

The industrial growth of the Soviet Union 
during the 30 years since they started their 
first 5-Year Plan in 1928 has been the 
greatest industrial development of any coun- 
try in a like period of time. They have ad- 
vanced from sixth place in industrial out- 
put among the countries of the world in 
1928 to third place in 1937 and to second 
place in 1945. From 1928 to 1958, their 
overall industrial output increased by 28 
times. For example, steel production in- 
creased from 4.7 million tons in 1928 to 60 
million tons in 1958, electric power from 
5 billion to 233 billion kilowatts-hours, coal 
from 39 million to 546 million tons, cement 
from 11 million to 195 million barrels, 
tractors from 1,300 to 220,000. 

Today, the largest steel mills and the larg- 
est electric: powerplants in the world are 
in the Soviet Union, The Soviet Union is 
now outproducing the United States in coal, 
machine tools, railway equipment, timber, 
iron ore, aluminum ore, nickel, tin, man- 
ganese, wool, milk, butter, and sugar. In 
3 or 4 years they will be outproducing us in 
meat, cement, fertilizers, and some other 
basic products. Their new 7-year plan, 
which started January 1959 and runs 
through 1965 calls for 80 percent increase 
in overall industrial production, for exam- 
ple increasing steel production to 95 mil- 
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lion tons, electric power to 500 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, and cement to 440 million bar- 
rels, 

These are tremendous accomplishments. 
However, this development would pose no 
particular threat to the United States if it 
were not for the fact that this enormous 
power is in the control of a highly organized 
ruling class, namely the Communist Party, 
which is dedicated to the idea of world dom- 
ination. This is a religious motivation and 
to be realistic we must look upon commu- 
nism as a militant religion with all the 
powerful driving forces which have always 
been associated with militant religions in 
history. If it were Switzerland or India or 
Brazil which was developing this great in- 
dustrial potential, we would have little 
cause to be concerned—in fact, we would 
applaud it as a useful contribution to the 
world’s productive capacity. But when this 
great power is in the hands of a militant 
clique bent on unlimited expansion and 
world domination, every free nation in the 
world, including the United States, is in 
peril. As long as the religious fervor of the 
Communist leaders continues, we will be in 
great danger, probably increasing from year 
to year. We cannot count on this religious 
fervor subsiding for at least a generation and 
the climax of this struggle seems likely to 
come before then—probably within 15 years. 

Despite the great industrial development 
in the Soviet Union, its industrial capacity 
today is still only about 50 percent of the 
United States. However, its industry has 
been growing at 10 percent to 15 percent per 
year since 1945 and appears likely to grow at 
7 percent to 9 percent per year during the 
next 7 years. By comparison, our industrial 
capacity has been growing at only about 3 
percent per year and appears likely to con- 
tinue at about this same rate. In 1950, the 
total industrial capacity of the Soviet Union 
was 25 to 30 percent of that of the United 
States. In 1958, it had increased to about 
50 percent, in 1965 it seems likely to approach 
75 percent. In my opinion, this will be a 
critical point. The Soviets will probably be 
on a par with the United States in the capac- 
ity to carry on a struggle—either a military 
struggle or an economic struggle—when they 
have reached about 75 percent of our indus- 
trial capacity. The basic reason for this is 
that Russia is a nonluxury civilization. The 
20 to 25 percent of our industrial output 
which we now put into luxuries is one of our 
weaknesses in this struggle. The Russians 
have few luxuries and aren't likely to have 
many even by 1965. Therefore, they are able 
to carry on a struggle with less total indus- 
trial capacity than we are. 

The industrial development of the Soviet 
Union represents a danger to the United 
States for three principal reasons: 

1. The Soviet Union’s industrial develop- 
ment is the basis of their military power. 

2. The Soviet Union appears certain to 
enter the field of international trade as a 
strong competitor. 

3; Greater international trade by the So- 
viets will inevitably lead to increasing polit- 
ical and cultural ties with many countries, 
which in turn may lead to political control. 

We can expect the Soviets to challenge us 
with increasing frequency and increasing se- 
verity as their industrial power increases. 
They know that their industrial power at 
present is not enough to challenge the United 
States in earnest. They are now playing a 
cat and mouse game in the Middle East, For- 
mosa, Berlin, etc. These are purely probing 
operations to see how far we will go. But 
during the next decade as thelr industrial 
power with respect to the United States 
steadily increases, their challenges will be- 
come more and more severe, more and more 
in earnest. We will need the very highest 
quality of leadership to deal with these chal- 
lenges which seem sure to come. The way 
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things appear. to be developing now I would 
expect the real danger to come in the period 
from 1965 to 1970, for that appears to be the 
time when their industrial capacity will ap- 
proach 75 percent of ours. Despite all the 
talk about missiles, atomic bombs, and nu- 
clear submarines, the real danger lies in the 
growth of their industrial power. 

We have only a few more years of grace, 
only a few more years of taking life easy, 
only a few more years of business as usual. 
Then we will have to gird our loins, jettison 
many of our luxuries, and get ready to com- 
bat the Russian menace in earnest. Our op- 
ponent has been on a war basis for 30 years, 
and we will have to get on a war basis, too, if 
we want to survive. 

The Soviet potential in the field of inter- 
national trade intensifies this picture. The 
Soviets have only become active in interna- 
tional trade during the past year or two, ex- 
cept within the Communist group of coun- 
tries. Heretofore they have not had any 
surplus of goods they were willing to divert 
to international trade. Now they have some, 
and they will have more during the next 
few years. This may develop very rapidly. 
For example, in 1958 the Soviet Union ex- 
ported cars and trucks to 38 different coun- 
tries. They told me in Russia that they 
expect to export large quantities of all types 
of manufactured goods during the next 5 to 
10 years—automobiles, trucks, railway equip- 
ment, machine tools, electrical, radio and 
television equipment, typewriters, watches, 
cameras, chemicals, textiles, etc. The So- 
viets are in a good position to do this for 
they can produce goods more cheaply than 
we can and they are perfectly capable of 
meeting any quality standards which may 
be needed. They have a large, intelligent 
labor force, the best natural resources in the 
world, modern industrial plants and tech- 
nology, plenty of well-trained engineers, and 
most important of all, a low wage scale. 
They can probably produce nearly any prod- 
uct at a much lower cost than the United 
States or any country of Western Europe. 
At the very least, this development could 
seriously cut into our present international 
trade. And we must realize that the Soviet 
Union is likely to be by far the toughest 
competitor we have ever come up against in 
international trade. 

In addition to their strong position cost- 
wise, the Soviets will have the advantage 
of a political motivation in their interna- 
tional trade program. They can be expected 
to enter into international trade with the 
intention of making a profit whenever pos- 
sible. This should be quite possible with 
their low cost position. And they can be 
expected to do this vigorously and aggres- 
sively. However, if they can’t make a profit, 
they will enter into international trade deals 
anyway for political reasons. In other 
words, international trade is an instrument 
of national policy with the Soviets, whereas 
American industry is just not geared to do- 
ing business on a nonprofit basis for politi- 
cal reasons. 

It would be my guess that the long-range 
strategy of the Soviets is to expand their in- 
ternational trade steadily with one country 
after another, offering as good terms as they 
have to to get the business. Then will come 
Soviet businessmen, advisers and technicians 
by the thousands, as I observed them in 
India. Closer economic ties lead to closer 
cultural and political ties. Through this 
process Russia hopes to wean one country 
after another to their side, or at least con- 
vince them they should be neutral. By this 
process they might in 10 to 15 years get most 
of Asia and Africa on their side. In South 
America, too, the Russians are actively mak- 
ing business deals and the neutralization of 
South America is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. If these developments were to 
materialize, Europe would be effectively neu- 
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tralized, leaving the United States and Can- 
ada back to back as the last stronghold of 
freedom. 

What can be done to counteract this grim 
picture? First and foremost, we need to de- 
velop a national purpose, to decide what we 
stand for in the world and get out and sell 
this aggressively to the rest of the world. 
Second, we need to develop a positive, dy- 
namic, long-range foreign policy to replace 
the passive, defensive, day-to-day foreign 
policy we have had since 1945. This will 
probably mean a greatly expanded foreign 
aid program, even if it hurts. Third, we 
should accelerate our military preparedness, 
even if it hurts. Fourth, for the longer pull 
we need to invest more money in education 
and scientific research, again even if it hurts. 

This is the most desperate situation which 
this country has ever faced, but with realis- 
tic thinking, hard work, pulling in the belt, 
and a resurgence of the pioneer spirit which 
built this Nation, we can survive with honor 
and freedom. 


NOMINATION OF HON. BROOKS 
HAYS TO BE MEMBER OF BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senate unanimously approved the nom- 
ination of Brooks Hays the day before 
yesterday as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senate for 
this vote of confidence in Mr. Hays. 

I think he is admirably qualified for 
service on the TVA Board. I have come 
to know him well through the years of 
our friendship—we have known each 
other since our school days at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas—and I have great con- 
fidence in his ability. He has long been 
interested in the field of conservation and 
flood control, and worked diligently while 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives to enact legislation on these mat- 
ters of such vital importance to our coun- 
try. He will bring to this position a 
wealth of experience, an intelligence of 
the job to be done, and the ability to do 
it. 

As my colleagues of the Senate know, 
Brooks Hays has made many contribu- 
tions to his State and to his country. I 
am glad he has been given this oppor- 
tunity for further service. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WALTER S. 
ROBERTSON AT SWEET BRIAR 
COLLEGE, VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the REcorp a re- 
markably fine speech made by the Hon- 
orable Walter S. Robertson, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, at Sweet Briar College on June 1, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS By THE HONORABLE 
WALTER S. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS, AT 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, VIRGINIA, June 1, 
1959 
President Pannell, members of the faculty, 

graduates of the class of 1959, distinguished 

guest, ladies, and gentlemen, I was very 
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flattered to receive the invitation to be your 
commencement speaker today. Sweet Briar 
is a name to lure all Virginia males whether 
he be a romantic from a nearby college, an 
oldster fostering nostalgic memories of his 
youth and this campus, a fond father of a 
Sweet Briar product, or just the ordinary 
run-of-the-mine Virginian who even though 
he be devoid of Sweet Briar romance, memo- 
ries or parenthood takes great pride and 
gratification in the stream of beauty, charm 
and culture which flows from these walls to 
the social and intellectual enrichment of his 
State. 

In this mood it may appear somewhat in- 
appropriate for me now to address you on 
a subject deeply concerned with the hard 
realities of a world which seems completely 
removed from this lovely, peaceful scene. 
I do so only because there is no escaping 
the necessity of facing up to the world as it 
is if the values which make such scenes as 
this possible are to be preserved. 

You of the class of 1959 have doubtless 
sought to appraise what kind of an adult 
world you are entering today as graduates. 
It is, then, perhaps appropriate to recall 
what Charles Dickens, in what is perhaps 
his most frequently quoted passage, said of 
a period almost 200 years ago: “It was the 
best of times, it was the worst of times, it 
was the age of wisdom, it was the age of 
foolishness * * *, it was the season of light, 
it was the season of darkness, it was the 
spring of hope, it was the winter of de- 
spair, we had everything before us, we had 
nothing before us.” It was, he concluded, 
a period very like the one in which he was 
then living 100 years later. 

In the face of Dickens’ assertion that all 
ages are alike in combining the best good and 
the worst evil, the brightest promises and 
the direst threats, and that each age thinks 
itself unique in such a paradox, one hesitates 
to claim this character especially for one's 
own, Yet Dickens himself, as much as any- 
one, would surely be overawed by the ex- 
tremity of the alternatives that confront us 
in the middle of the 20th century. 
Scientific discovery and invention are con- 
tinually opening up new possibilities and 
they are doing so at a rate of progress that 
is constantly accelerating. Each year we 
see ever greater possibilities more clearly 
before us. 

On the one hand, we can perceive ahead 
of us an age of plenty in which poverty and 
disease will finally have been conquered: we 
shall have come to control our environment, 
our horizons shall have been extended deep 
into the heart of matter and far out into 
space. On the other hand, we can perceive 
as an equally plausible possibility the de- 
struction of civilization—conceivably life 
itself—by atomic devastation and the poison- 
img of the atmosphere or, if that is avoided, 
possibly the triumph of a barbarism of the 
spirit welling up in modern totalitarian form 
that could overwhelm our civilization as 
Rome was overwhelmed by a more innocent 
barbarism, ushering in a new Dark Ages. 

The unhappy paradox of this happy day 
is that you are graduating into a world in 
crisis. All of the freedoms, opportunities 
and blessings which we are likely to take for 
granted are at stake in a grim global struggle 
for the survival of a free civilization. 

America cannot escape its role in this 
struggle even if it would. 

One of the things that we Americans dis- 
covered when we were rudely awakened on 
December 7, 1941, from our dream of isola- 
tionism was that global peace and our own 
national security are indivisible. Reluc- 
tantly we came to accept the fact that ag- 
gression anywhere is a threat, however dis- 
guised or apparently remote to our own free- 
dom. We learned that events in one part of 
the world affect every other part. We learned 
that no matter how remote the fire may be, 
we must help to put it out, lest it consume 
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us all. We learned another uncomfortable 
lesson, too—that American wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity has given us power and with 
that power has come world leadership, un- 
sought and unwanted. 

Whether, as Dickens put it, we are “all 
going direct to Heaven“ or are “all going di- 
rect the other way” is likely to be decided 
primarily by the way the United States exer- 
cises the leadership that has inescapably 
come to rest upon it. 

Rather than a generalized discussion of 
problems the world over, I should like to 
concentrate my remarks today on the Far 
East which has been my area of specializa- 
tion for 10 out of the last 16 years. Specifi- 
cally I would like to talk about our China 
policy which is an integral part of our policy 
toward Asia and indeed the world at large. 

The Far East is a strategic and critical 
area in the free world struggle against the 
forces of international communism. It is a 
vast area: 13 countries, 900 millions of peo- 
ple, approximately one-third of the world’s 
population. It includes: Japan, Korea, 
China, the Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Australia, New Zealand; eleven Asian coun- 
tries and two Anglo-Saxon countries in an 
Asian setting. 

The 11 Asian countries comprise a region 
of great diversity, divided by sharp differ- 
ences in tradition, religion, culture, and cir- 
cumstances. The economies range from the 
great industrial, mercantile complex of 
Japan to the primitive economies of south- 
east Asia. Eight out of eleven of these coun- 
tries have achieved their independence since 
1945. 

Taken as a whole, the area is one of great 
potential wealth in both human and natural 
resources, but, with few exceptions, now suf- 
fering from mass poverty and ignorance, 
economic and political instability, shortage 
of investment capital, shortage of tech- 
nicians of all kinds, shortage of educational 
facilities, deep resentment of Western colo- 
nialsm, deep suspicion of the white man 
and fear of a new exploitation. It is an 
area seething with a new spirit of national- 
ism, social unrest and rising aspirations for 
a place in the sun and a better life for its 
poverty-stricken millions. And interrelated 
with and overriding all of its problems are 
the aggressions, infiltrations, and subver- 
sions of the International Communists. 

The governments of all of these free coun- 
tries have a gnawing fear of the growing 
power and threat of Red China. And be- 
cause Red China is a major threat to their 
new found independence, and therefore a 
major threat to the security of the free 
world, it is essential that China policy be 
coldly realistic and one that best serves 
free world security interests and objectives. 

I need not remind you that United States- 
China policy has been a subject of bitter 
controversy. It has disrupted friendships, 
has lent itself to name-calling, to the ques- 
tioning of motives, and in some tragic in- 


stances to the questioning of loyalty itself. 


But strange as it may seem, United States- 
China policy has probably enjoyed a larger 
measure of bipartisan support in the United 
States than any other major policy of our 
Government. 

Since 1950, the difference in basic China 
policy between former President Truman 
and President Eisenhower is the difference 
between Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

In early 1950, following the Communist 
takeover of the mainland in December 1949 
and about the time of British recognition, 
President Truman vetoed the recommenda- 
tion made to him that we recognize Red 
China, The Republican attack on the Dem- 
ocrats in the 1952 election campaign was 
not on basic China policy as it then was, but 
rather on what was alleged to have been the 
vacillations and blunders which had helped 
to create the Frankenstein monster of Red 
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China and enhance its menace to the free 
world. In 1956, an election year, a Demo- 
cratic-sponsored resolution, reaffirming sup- 
port of the Republic of China and opposing 
the seating of Red China in the United Na- 
tions, passed the House by a vote of 391 to 0, 
and of 86 to 0 in the Senate. Not a single 
Congressman or Senator of either party was 
willing to vote against this resolution. This 
is a phenomenon unprecedented in American 
political history. When the parties later as- 
sembled for their national conventions they 
adopted almost identical planks in support 
of this policy. In the recent Taiwan crisis, 
Mr. Truman was among the first to come out 
in strong support of President Eisenhower's 
position. To repeat, the differences of opin- 
ion about China policy do not represent dif- 
ferences between political parties but 
rather differences between individuals, ir- 
respective of party lines. 

Herbert Feis called his book on the sub- 
Ject The China Tangle.” It is a good name. 
The controversy is indeed a tangle, a tangle 
of truths, untruths, and half-truths. It is 
entangled by Communist propaganda and 
distortions. The Communists will always see 
to it that this is so. It is entangled by the 
unwitting acceptance by many highly re- 
spected and intelligent Americans of the 
subtle propaganda and misinformation to 
which they are subjected. It is entangled 
by our early failures to recognize the origin, 
nature, direction, and control of the Com- 
munist revolution in China. It is entangled 
by the corruption and ineptness which ex- 
isted in certain elements of the Kuoming- 
tang, but which was exploited so as to make 
it appear that all Chinese Government lead- 
ers were corrupt and inept. And finally, it is 
entangled by honest differences of opinion 
among the objective and well informed; dif- 
ferences of opinion which, thank God, have 
always existed and always will exist concern- 
ing public questions in the kind of free so- 
ciety we are struggling to preserve in the 
world today. 

But despite this controversy and however 
complex it might be in implementation, our 
policy is simple to state. On the one hand, 
our policy is to face up to the realities of 
Chinese Communist objectives, opposing the 
further spread of Chinese Communist in- 
fluence and power. On the other hand, as a 
principal means to this end, our policy is to 
Keep alive, support and strengthen, a non- 
Communist Chinese Government, firmly 
oriented to the free world, as a foil and a 
challenge to the fanatical, aggressive, hostile, 
and threatening international Communist 
regime of Peiping, an implacable enemy dedi- 
cated to the destruction of all the founda- 
tions upon which a free society rests. 

It is often charged that our policy is tied 
to the political fortunes of one man: Chiang 
Kai-shek. This is a reductio ad absurdum. 
Chiang is in fact a time-tested friend and 
ally. He has never broken his word to us or 
an agreement with us. Following Pearl Har- 
bor in 1941, all of the Western Powers were 
soon swept from the Western Pacific. We 
were swept about as far as we could be swept 
this side of the South Pole—Melbourne, 
Australia. When the Japanese had Chiang 
bottled up in Chungking, having occupied 
all of his ports of entry and large sections of 
his country, and with no ally within the 
range of help, they made him a princely offer 
to sell out to them. He refused, fighting on 
against overwhelming odds. This refusal 
saved thousands of allied lives. Had he sold 
out, there would have been released from 
1% to 2 million additional Japanese troops 
to oppose our island-hopping advance up 
from the south. 

He refused to sell out to the Russians. 
After the Russians had occupied Man- 
churla—that great prize which they received 
for a 5-day nominal participation in the 
Pacific war, and, incidentally, the most stra- 
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tegic base in all of Asia for carrying out their 
objectives of communizing Asia—they in- 
vited Chiang to come into their economic 
orbit, saying that they would settle his Com- 
munist problem for him. He rejected this 
offer, and they retaliated by refusing to 
allow the United States to transport troops 
of the Nationalist Government into Man- 
churia to take over territory in accordance 
with solemn agreements to which the Soviets 
were party. Instead, the Soviets turned over 
vast areas and Japanese arms and equipment 
to the Chinese Communists. This, despite 
the fact that the Soviets had just signed a 
treaty with the Republic of China, on Au- 
gust 14, 1945, the day the Japanese sur- 
rendered, acknowledging the Republic of 
China’s sovereignty over Manchuria and 
pledging all moral, material, and military 
suport to that government. And finally, 
Chiang has repeatedly refused to sell out to 
Peiping, which constantly plies him with 
lavish offers. 

Be all this as it may, if Chiang should die 
tonight, the validity of our policy would in 
no way be affected. Today, as in the past, 
there are only two choices available to us: 
the anti-Communist Republic of China, our 
friend, or the international Communist 
regime of Peiping, a deadly enemy dedicated 
to our destruction. 

Our opposition to the Red regime is not, 
as you are often told, based upon the disap- 
proval of an ideology or an economic system, 
much as we abhor both. We recognize many 
totalitarian regimes with varying economic 
systems, and we have not refused to sit down 
with them in the world forum of the United 
Nations. Nor is our policy, as sometimes 
charged, based upon an emotional reaction 
to the Korean war. Our policy is a coldly 
realistic one, based upon three major con- 
siderations, all directly related to the overall 
collective security of the free world. 

The first of these considerations is the se- 
curity interest of the United States. It is 
often forgotten or ignored that the recogni- 
tion of Red China would, as a practical mat- 
ter, mean the liquidation of the Republic of 
China with all that would mean to our stra- 
tegic, psychological, and moral position in 
our opposition to Communist expansion in 
the Far East. Taiwan is a vital link in our 
island chain of defenses in the Pacific, all 
now covered by bilateral defense treaties. 
The Chinese military forces on Taiwan of 
some 600,000 are an important factor in the 
military balance of power in the Pacific, and 
a continuing deterrent to the renewal of 
Communist aggression in Korea or elsewhere 
in Asia. If Taiwan should be given over to 
the Communists, Japan, the Philippines, and 
all of southwest Asia would be seriously 
threatened. 

The second basic consideration is our in- 
terest in helping other Asian nations main- 
tain their national independence. Our bi- 
lateral and multilateral defense treaties, as 
well as our mutual security programs, are 
all designed to this end. If the United States 
were to abandon its commitments to the 
Republic of China in order to appease the 
threatening Red Chinese, no country in Asia 
could feel that it could longer rely upon the 
protection of the United States against the 
Communist threat. These comparatively 
weak nations would have no alternative but 
to come to terms—the best they could get 
with the Peiping colossus. U.S. recognition 
of Communist China would automatically 
result in widespread recognition of that 
regime by Asian countries, and the permeat- 
ing presence of Red Chinese diplomatic and 
other establishments throughout the area. 
Not only could we then expect a rapid ex- 
pansion of communism throughout Asia but 
the moral position of the United States upon 
which we must rely for much of our strength 
throughout the world would suffer irrepar- 
able damage. 
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The third major consideration is the long- 
range interests and future orientation of the 
Chinese people themselves. The anti-Com- 
munist Government of the Republic of 
China is a symbol of Chinese opposition to 
communism—the only rallying point in the 
world for non-Communist Chinese—the only 
Chinese alternate focus of loyalty for millions 
of Chinese on the mainland, on Taiwan, and 
throughout southeast Asia. If the Republic 
of China should be liquidated, it would ex- 
tinguish a beacon of hope for millions of 
mainland Chinese, Taiwan's 10 million would 
be delivered to the slavery of the mainland, 
and 12 million overseas Chinese would auto- 
matically become increasingly dangerous cells 
of infiltration and subversion in the countries 
where they reside. 

Let no one say that representation is being 
denied to 600 million mainland Chinese. 
The fanatical Marxists of Peiping come no 
closer to representing the will and aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people than the puppet 
regime of Budapest comes to representing 
the will and aspirations of the Hungarian 
people or William Z. Foster comes to repre- 
senting the will and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Peiping regime was imposed by force 
with the volition of only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Chinese people. Today, after 
9 years, less than 2 percent belong to the 
party. It has kept itself in power by bloody 
purges and the liquidation of some 18 mil- 
lion of mainland Chinese in 9 years. No 
regime representative of its people would 
have to resort to wholesale murder in order 
to keep itself in power. 

Furthermore, the Red regime has given in- 
disputable evidence that it is part and parcel 
of the apparatus of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy to communize the world. 

Back in the 1940's, when the Chinese Com- 
munists were being reported by some ob- 
servers as not being real Communists but 
rather the leaders of a democratic revolution 
for agrarian reform, Mao Tse-tung was writ- 
ing of himself: “I am a Marxist dedicated to 
communizing China and the world under the 
leadership of Moscow.” All of his subse- 
quent actions have borne out his dedication 
to that goal. He has faithfully followed 
every zig and zag of Moscow tactics. When 
there were rumblings of revolt in eastern 
Europe, Mao sent Chou En-lai to rally the 
wavering satellites into unity “under the 
leadership of Moscow.” Despite the price it 
had to pay in Asian opinion, Peiping pro- 
claimed vigorous approval of Moscow's 
bloody suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 
It publicly applauded the execution of Nagy. 
Mao's bitter denunciation of Tito was not 
because Tito was not a Communist but 
rather because he dared to challenge the 
leadership of Moscow. Most recently, at the 
21st Congress of the Soviet Union in Moscow, 
Chou En-lai addressed the Communists in 
these words: The most sacred international 
duty of Communists in all countries at any 
time is to strengthen the unity of the coun- 
tries in the socialist camp headed by the 
Soviet Union,” 

In our view, the security interests of our- 
selves, of Asia, and of the free world as a 
whole, demand that we take no action which 
would create international prestige for this 
regime, which would increase its capacity 
for advancing its objectives, or which 
would betray the hopes of those having the 
will and the courage to resist it. 

There is now a concerted campaign being 
carried on in this country to bring about the 
recognition of Red China by the United 
States and the admission of that regime to 
the United Nations. The campaign is well- 
organized, well-financed and quietly but 
very subtly directed. It is concentrating 
upon church, academic, and business cir- 
cles knowing full well that these groups are 
primary factors in the moulding of public 
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opinion. You will hear much about these 
questions in the coming months. And so 
this morning I am going to give you the 
other side of the story to which you will be 
subjected. This will be my only chance to 
do so. 

Take first the question of recognition. 
Since the days of Jefferson, diplomatic rec- 
ognition of a government by the United 
States has involved two major tests. The 
first test is whether the act of recognition 
would be in the interests of the United 
States. In our view the diplomatic recog- 
nition of Red China would not be in our 
country’s national interests for reasons I 
have already mentioned. The other test for 
diplomatic recognition involves not only de 
facto control of territory but also the ability 
and willingness to live up to international 
obligations. What is the record of Peiping 
by this standard? 

Gaining control of the mainland in 
December 1949, it promptly repudiated the 
international obligations of China. It con- 
fiscated without compensation properties of 
other nationals valued in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, something over 1 billion 
for the United Kingdom alone. It de- 
manded and received as blackmail money 
hundreds of thousands of dollars additional 
before it would issue exit visas for the per- 
sonnel operating these properties. It threw 
foreign citizens into jail without trial, in- 
cluding many of our own, and subjected 
many of them to inhuman tortures. It has 
flagrantly violated the Korean and Indo- 
china armistice agreements. It has failed 
to live up to its commitment to us, reached 
after long negotiation and publicly an- 
nounced in Geneva on September 10, 1955, 
to release expeditiously all American citi- 
zens imprisoned in China. Five are still 
being held as political hostages. 

If any of you are inclined to say that if 
we can tolerate the broken agreements of 
the Soyiets, we should be able to overlook 
the long record of broken agreements by the 
Red Chinese, I would remind you that 
Soviet perfidy in breaking international 
agreements followed rather than preceded 
recognition by the United States. 

The Bolsheviks seized power in 1917. 
Nevertheless we continued for 16 years to 

the Kerensky government in 
exile. By 1933 it seemed that the Com- 
munist regime in Moscow might indeed be 
considered a peaceful member of society. 
It had committed no action of armed ag- 
gression for more than a decade. It had 
accepted the independence of Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Poland (all later be- 
trayed). It pledged itself to cease its sub- 
versive activities in the United States, to 
respect American rights in Russia, and to 
settle Russia’s public and private debts to 
the United States. 

We need not question that action of rec- 
ognition under the circumstances which pre- 
vailed at the time. However, who can now 
doubt that recognition would not have been 
accorded even in 1933 had there been clear 
warning that Soviet promises given in that 
connection were totally unreliable and that 
aggressive war would soon become an in- 
strumentality of Soviet policy. In the case 
of Communist China, we have been clearly 
and unmistakably forewarned. 

Now how does Communist China qualify 
for membership in the United Nations? 

You will remember when the United Na- 
tions was organized in 1945, it was exhaus- 
tively debated whether membership should 
be based upon universality or whether there 
should be qualifications for membership. It 
was decided that as the primary purpose 
of the organization then being formed was 
to preserve the peace of the world, univer- 
sality was not the test. The charter finally 
adopted provides that nations seeking mem- 
bership must be peace loving and willing to 
assume and live up to the oblgations of 
the charter. The charter further provides 
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for the expulsion of members who violate 
it. The only exceptions to this provision 
are the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council—England, France, China, 
Russia, and the United States—which can 
veto their own expulsion. 

Is Red China a peace-loving nation? 

Let us again look at the record. In Feb- 
ruary 1950, approximately 2 months after 
establishing its regime on the mainland, it 
issued a call to all peoples of southeast Asia 
to overthrow their governments, denouncing 
their leaders as puppets of the imperialists. 
Before the year was out, it invaded Tibet 
even though the Peiping regime had just 
promised the Government of India that it 
“would settle the Tibetan question by peace- 
ful means.” Nine years later it is now still 
engaged in the ruthless and bloody liquida- 
tion of the rebellious Tibetans. Also, before 
the year 1950 was out, it invaded Korea. 
For the Korean aggression, it was denounced 
by United Nations resolution as an aggres- 
sor against the peace of the world. That 
resolution is still outstanding and Red China 
is still defying the United Nations, charg- 
ing that the United Nations are the aggres- 
sors in Korea and therefore without moral 
authority or competence to supervise free 
elections for the unification of the country. 
Today Red China is still threatening war in 
the Taiwan Strait, stubbornly refusing 
throughout 89 meetings in Geneva and 
Warsaw to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy. Its philosophy was re- 
cently expressed by the Peiping Defense 
Minister in this language: 

“Ours is a policy of fight-fight, stop-stop, 
half-fight, half-stop. This is no trick but a 
normal thing.” 

By no stretch of interpretation of the 
United Nations Charter could Red China 
qualify under that charter as a peace-loving 
nation. Those advocating membership for 
Peiping are not demanding that Red China 
change its ways and conform its policies to 
United Nations standards, but rather are 
insisting that the United Nations modify 
its standards to accommodate the lawless- 
ness of Peiping. Those who are opposed to 
such denigration of the United Nations 
Charter are charged with being unrealistic 
and denying the existence of 600 million 
Chinese. 

You might think from much of what you 
read in the press that the United States oc- 
cupies an isolated position in its refusal to 
recognize Red China. I would remind you 
that of the free countries of the world, 45 
recognize the Republic of China, 22 recognize 
Peiping. Many of the 22 recognized Peiping 
before it had demonstrated its lawlessness. 
Of the 13 countries of the Far East, only 3 
recognize Red China. Instead of being iso- 
lated, we stand with the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the countries of the free world in 
this position. It is essential that this ma- 
jority continue to stand together. Other 
countries, particularly those most exposed 
to the immediate menace of Communist 
power, have been following the lead of the 
majority. Many of them are watching anx- 
iously to see what we are going to do. If 
the United States should break ranks and 
withdraw its opposition to the reckless course 
of this aggressor these countries would have 
no alternative but to get on the bandwagon 
so as not to be left out on a limb of opposi- 
tion, deserted by our support. 

Our view of the China situation is the 
same as that we hold with respect to the 
other three divided countries of the world 
where the Communists now exercise de facto 
control over large areas of territory. We con- 
sider it to be in our national interest and in 
the interest of the free world to recognize the 
Republic of Korea, not the puppet Com- 
munist regime of North Korea; to recognize 
the Republic of Vietnam, not the Com- 
munist puppet Vietminh regime of Ho Chi 
Minh; to recognize the Republic of Germany, 
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not the puppet Communist regime of East 
German 


y- d 

In closing I should like to mention an 
ancient Chinese proverb and then one final 
word to you. The proverb is in the form 
of question and answer. “What is the cure 
for muddy water?” the question goes; 
“Time” is the answer, In the long rolicall 
of history, Nazism and Fascism will be epi- 
sodes only, dark incidents if you will. So, 
too, will communism be, although the most 
evil and pervasive of the three. Man will 
not permanently endure the cruel enslave- 
ment imposed by the ruthless regimes of 
international communism. But his liber- 
ation will be immeasurably delayed by frus- 
trated appeasement of the forces which 
enslave him. An awful responsibility rests 
upon us—upon our patience, upon our 
steadfastness, upon our courage, and above 
all, upon our strength. How we counter 
the menace now posed to our freedom will 
determine the climate of the world for as 
far into the future as we can see. 

That great American, John Foster Dulles, 
in the last few weeks of his catastrophic ill- 
ness received over 32,000 letters from people 
all over the world—a dramatic universal 
recognition that he epitomized those quali- 
ties of mind and heart so desperately needed 
in these critical times. One letter consisted 
of only 12 words. I wish to leave them with 
you: 

“Fear knocked upon the door, 
Faith answered—and no one was there.” 


EXTENSION OF FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS ACT TO CHILD LABOR ON 
FARMS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, earlier this 
week I joined the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
and other Senators in cosponsoring legis- 
lation which would extend the protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to child 
labor on our Nation’s farms. Today I 
wish to speak very briefly about the need 
for this legislation. 

Hundreds of thousands of children 
under the age of 13 are toiling on com- 
mercial farms without any protection as 
to hours, wages, or conditions of work. 
Additional thousands between the ages of 
14 and 16 work on farms without any of 
the protections given by Federal law to 
children in this age bracket who are em- 
ployed in other work, 

Our goal is to see to it that agricultural 
child labor is carried on under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Labor, 
regulations which guarantee the same 
humane standards of employment re- 
quired in other branches of our economy. 

Our goal is to make sure that child 
labor on farms is confined to periods that 
will not interfere with the child’s school- 
ing, that maximum hours and minimum 
wages are enforced, and that child labor 
takes place under conditions that will 
not endanger health and general well- 
being. 

The McNamara bill is a step in the 
direction of achieving these goals and the 
step toward the larger goals of eliminat- 
ing all the related abuses in the field 
of migratory farm labor. 

The exploitation of children in any 
area of our economy is a national dis- 
grace. There is no justification for 
winking our eye at this disgrace through 
continuing the present exemption of 
agriculture under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday, we expect to have the 
Senate take up the military construction 
bill. However, appropriation bills and 
conference reports will always have the 
right-of-way. It may be that we shall 
then be able to take up conference re- 
ports on the tax bill or on the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill or on some of 
the other appropriation bills. If the 
committees of conference reach agree- 
ments over the weekend, we shall call up 
the conference reports on Monday; and 
I should like to have all Members be on 
notice that that may be done, and that 
there may be some yea-and-nay votes. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FILE CONFER- 
ENCE REPORTS DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that au- 

thority be granted to file conference re- 
ports during the adjournment of the 

Senate 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port an original bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 434) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2280) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, was received, 
read twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar. 


ECONOMIC REGULATION OF ALASKA 
RAILROAD—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 1508) to pro- 
vide for economic regulation of the 
Alaska Railroad under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 435) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, with minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Alaska, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 
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ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were in- 
troduced, or reported, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2279. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Boumis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2280. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
the heading “Report of a Committee”’.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2281. A bill to prescribe limitations on 
the power of the States to impose income 
taxes on business entities engaged in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON “FALLOUT 
FROM NUCLEAR WEAPONS TEST- 
ING” 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
53); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy be authorized 
to have printed for its use fifteen thousand 
additional copies of the public hearings on 
“Fallout From Nuclear Weapons Testing,” 
held by the Special Subcommittee on Radia- 
tion during the Eighty-sixth Congress, First 
Session, 

Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 54) honoring 
Arthur Fiedler on the 30th anniversary 
of his association as conductor with the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Kennepy, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


LIMITATION ON POWER OF STATES 
TO IMPOSE INCOME TAXES ON 
CERTAIN BUSINES ENTITIES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which I hope will preserve the rights 
of our States to reasonable tax revenue 
from businesses operating within their 
borders, but at the same time will pro- 
tect the Nation’s business enterprises 
and their commerce from undue bur- 
dens of multiple taxation, and uneco- 
nomic accounting and legal costs. 

Mr. President, in the cases of North- 
western States Portland Cement Com- 
pany against State of Minnesota, and 
T. V. Williams against Stockham Valves 
& Fittings, Inc., the Supreme Court held 
on February 24, 1959, that “net income 
from the interstate operations of a for- 
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eign corporation may be subjected to 
State taxation provided the levy is not 
discriminatory and is properly appor- 
tioned to local activities within the tax- 
ing State forming sufficient nexus to sup- 
port the same.” The Court’s decision 
left some doubt as to what it would re- 
gard as a “sufficient nexus” to expose 
an out-of-State corporation to State 
taxation of its income. 

Thirty-five States now impose direct 
net income taxes on corporations. In 
his dissenting cpinion Justice Felix 
Frankfurter pointed out that this deci- 
sion will “stimulate every State of the 
Union, which has not already done so, to 
devise a formula of apportionment to 
tax the income of enterprises carrying 
on exclusively interstate commerce.” 
The Supreme Court’s decision is also 
likely to stimulate States to apply their 
taxing power to as many business firms 
as possilbe, regardless of how tenuous 
their physical presence in the State may 
be 


Businessmen are understandably 
alarmed by the prospect of tax problems 
which this decision may prove to have 
created. Overlapping and varied State 
formulae may result in the taxation of 
more than 100 percent of a corporation’s 
net income. Frequently, the cost of seg- 
regating sales by States, and preparing 
many State tax returns may far exceed 
the amounts of tax to be paid. 

Our Founding Fathers created the 
United States of America as a free-trade 
territory, and through the Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution they tried to 
outlaw those impediments to commerce 
which had long plagued the Old World. 
They gave Congress the power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, and we have 
done so frequently in many fields. How- 
ever, we have never exercised that great 
power in relation to the scope of State 
taxation. As Justice Frankfurter wrote 
in his dissenting opinion, “the problem 
calls for solution by devising a congres- 
sional policy.” 

Mr. President, the time for a firm 
statement of that congressional policy is 
now at hand. The Senate’s Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business has held hear- 
ings and received much information and 
advice. A report of its work, with rec- 
ommendations, will be filed with the 
Senate today. 

All who have studied the problem— 
business organizations and trade asso- 
ciations, tax scholars from our universi- 
ties, the staff of our Small Business 
Committee and your committee—all are 
convinced that Congress has the power 
to act—without the need fcr a constitu- 
tional amendment. I think this is 
plainly so. 

How shall we act? This is the only 
question that remains for us to decide. 

I believe that much informed opinion 
has now crystallized upon the proposal 
contained in my bill. I believe this is a 
practical bill. It would be fair to the 
States because it would preserve for 
them most of the revenue they are now 
receiving from interstate commerce. 
And it would be fair to business by in- 
Sulating concerns from State taxation 
unless they have offices or warehouses, 
that is, a substantial physical presence, 
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in the taxing State. Most large busi- 
nesses are paying such taxes and 


have expressed no objection to their con- 
tinuation. However, Congress should 
draw a firm, clear line to define the 
limits of the State’s taxing power. Thus 
small business concerns may be pro- 
tected from the burdens, costs, and diffi- 
culties of irrational and duplicative 
multiple taxation of their income that 
is otherwise likely to follow in the wake 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill, together with a brief 
explanation, be printed in the Rxconp 
following these remarks, and that the 
bill may be held at the desk until the 
close of business Monday, June 29, so 
that other Senators who wish to do so 
may join with me in sponsoring this 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
Recorp, and the bill will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The bill (S. 2281) to prescribe limita- 
tions on the power of the States to im- 
pose income taxes on business entities 
engaged in interstate commerce, intro- 
duced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) no 
State or political subdivision thereof shall 
impose an income tax on income derived 
from a trade or business by a person en- 
gaged in interstate commerce unless such 
person is carrying on such trade or busi- 
ness in such State. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a), a 
person is not carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness in a State solely by reason of one or 
more sales of tangible personal property in 
the State (whether title to such property 
passes in or outside of the State), if such 
person does not have or maintain an office, 
warehouse, or other place of business in the 
State, and does not have an officer, agent, 
or representative in the State who has an 
office or other place of business in the State. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
terms “agent” and “representative” do not 
include an independent broker or contractor 
who is engaged independently in soliciting 
orders in the State for more than one sell- 
er, and who holds himself out as such. 

Sec. 2. No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall, on or after the date of the 
enactment of this act, assess or collect any 
income tax, or make any levy with respect 
thereto, which was imposed by such State 
or political subdivision thereof on the in- 
come of any person before the date of the 
enactment of this act, if the imposition of 
such tax, on or after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, is prohibited by the 
first section of this act. 

Sec, 3. For purposes of this act, the term 
“income tax” means any tax imposed on, 
or measured by, net income, 


The explanation presented by Mr. 

SaLTONSTALL is as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF BILL To PRESCRIBE LIMITA- 
TIONS ON THE POWER OF THE STATES To 
Impose INCOME TAXES ON BUSINESS ENTITIES 
ENGAGED IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Section 1 of the bill would prohibit a 

State, or political subdivision thereof, from 
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imposing any income tax on an out-of-State 
business firm unless such firm maintains an 
Office, warehouse, or other place of business 
within the State. Any firm doing business in 
a State only through an independent 
broker or contractor would not be subject to 
taxation nor would firms doing only a mail 
order business or merely sending traveling 
salesmen or shipping merchandise into the 
State. 

Section 2 would make the bill's limitation 
on the taxing power of States and their 
political subdivisions operate retroactively 
as well as for the future by barring any 
State from assessing or collecting any tax 
prohibited by the bill after its enactment. 

Section 3 defines income tax as any tax 
imposed on or measured by net income. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF AR- 
THUR FIEDLER AS CONDUCTOR 
OF BOSTON POPS CONCERTS 


Mr. KENNEDY. . Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and myself, I submit a concur- 
rent resolution honoring Mr. Arthur 
Fiedler on the 30th anniversary of his 
association as conductor with the Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra. Saturday evening, 
the Boston community and the musical 
world will pay honor to Mr. Fiedler on 
this special anniversary. Mr. Fiedler 
has not only been a great musical leader, 
but also a fine musical educator. The 
Boston Pops has been a great popular- 
izer of musical works and has also been 
an important innovator and performer 
of first works. Moreover, Mr. Fiedler 
has generously and wisely guided the 
musical careers of many younger per- 
formers and ‘composers. Throughout 
these 30 years he has maintained the 
highest standards of musicianship by 
drawing on the personnel of the Boston 
Symphony and other leading musicians. 
Mr. Fiedler and his orchestra have not 
been in Boston’s possession alone, but 
they have traveled widely in this and in 
foreign countries as well. Mr. Fiedler 
enjoys renown throughout the world, 
both from his live performances and 
from his many recordings. Everywhere 
in the world the Boston Pops Orchestra 
ranks as one of America’s most inspir- 
ing cultural exports. It is only proper 
that we honor this American institution 
whose influence and traditions are inter- 
national. 

Mr. Fiedler’s 30-year tenure with the 
Boston Pops is, to our knowledge, the 
longest current association of conductor 
and orchestra anywhere in the world. 
We hope that the Congress will pay this 
tribute to Mr. Fiedler by means of this 
resolution, 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
of May 24, 1959, entitled Fine Spirits,” 
written by Howard Taubman be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, without 
objection, the concurrent resolution and 
article will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 54) was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and under 
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the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Whereas Arthur Fiedler has been conduc- 
tor of the Boston Pops Concerts for thirty 
years, one of the longest tenures in musical 
history; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler’s personality, flair, 
and sound musicianship haye made these 
concerts known throughout the world; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has made an enor- 
mous world public aware of the charm and 
satisfactions of good popular music played 
by a symphony orchestra; and 

Whereas in these thirty years Arthur 
Fiedler has led over two thousand concerts 
in this country and abroad heard by audi- 
ences of many millions; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has spread the 
pleasure of music to millions more by means 
of radio, television, and sound recordings; 
and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra in these thirty years have 
come to occupy a unique position in the 
musical history of Boston, the United States 
of America, and the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gtess of the United States of America 
hereby heartily congratulates Arthur 
Fiedler on his thirtieth anniversary as con- 
ductor of the Boston Pops Concerts and 
expresses the gratitude of the Nation for his 
contribution to our cultural life and musical 
heritage. 


The article presented by Mr. KENNEDY 
is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 24, 1959] 
WINES AND FLOWERS App To Gay Am AT “Pops” 
(By Howard Taubman) 

When it comes to the practice of combin- 
ing a symphony orchestra and informality, 
New York has a lot to learn from the proper 
Bostonians. They have turned their Pops 
into an institution, just as they have given 
this short word national currency as a term 
for popular concerts. 

It is necessary to visit Symphony Hall in 
Boston to see and hear the Pops in action if 
one wishes to discover the secrets of their 
success. A specially organized Boston Pops 
Tour Orchestra has traveled across the coun- 
try, and recordings by the Boston Pops have 
sold. widely. The tours and the disks have 
made the music familiar. But to get the 
flavor of the audience, go to Symphony Hall 
in May and June. 

The very hall has altered its appearance 
from its formal winter decor. The walls are 
painted a light, gay green instead of the dark 
sober red that prevails during the regular sea- 
son; to provide for this change in dress a big 
painting job is done twice a year. Spring 
blooms and green leaves grace the front of the 
stage. And on the main floor of the audi- 
torium the normal seats in their serried 
ranks have been removed and replaced by 
tables and chairs. 

YOUNG AUDIENCES 

The Pops gathering is markedly different 
from that of the regular season. It is 
younger, less reserved and much less so- 
cial, if far more sociable. Its attitude seems. 
to be that music is for relaxation rather 
than uplift and that the Pops are just as di- 
verting a place to spend an evening as a 
movie house. 

Attendance at the Pops is like going to a 
party. Ticket prices are modest. You share 
a table with your friends. If you can afford 
it, you also share a bottle of wine. A selec- 
tion of imported and domestic brands is 
available. Champagne goes big. More of it 
is sold at Symphony Hall in the Pops season 
than any other place in Boston. There is a 
connection, after all, between wine and 
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song. As for the third member of the fa- 
mous trio, the women, bless them, they are, 
of course, indispensable and they are on 
hand to adorn the occasion. 

The Pops make provision for purses that 
cannot afford champagne. You can have 
beer, a special Pops Punch and soft drinks 
as well as coffee and tea. If vou are huverv. 
you can order sandwiches and a variety of 
desserts. Good companions and a satisfied 
appetite make for a sense of well-being, as 
the wine cellars and beer gardens of the 
Old World discovered a long time ago, and 
cheerful music does its share to enhance the 
mood. 

The programs at the Boston Pops are de- 
signed to reflect the spirit of the occasion. 
Works of somber hue and subtle construc- 
tion rarely are included. The great sym- 
phonies, concertos and tone poems, which 
carry the burden of the winter season, play 
a small role here. Dance suites, waltzes, 
marches, sentimental tunes, rousing occa- 
sional pieces and even tunes from Broad- 
way, Hollywood and Tin Pan Alley are in 
favor. 

VARIED PROGRAM 


On a recent Saturday night the program 
began with the Wedding March from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d'or.“ Offenbach’s 
“La Belle Hélène” Overture, the Bach-Gou- 
mod Ave Maria” and Khatchaturian’'s 
Gayne“ Suite rounded out the first group. 
Handel’s F major Organ Concerto, opus 4, 
No. 5; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espag- 
nol,” and a group of songs by a glee club 
from a women’s college in Boston made up 
the second section. The final one embraced 
selections from “My Fair Lady,” the film 
tune, “Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing,” 
and Sousa’s “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.“ 

In the Ave Maria“ the audience was 
hushed by the religious sentiment of the 
tune and the sensitive violin solo by Alfred 
Krips, the Pops concertmaster. In the Han- 
del concerto, there was also a reasonable 
silence. One learned later that the wait- 
resses have instructions not to take orders 
or serye during numbers with a claim to 
close attention. 
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For the rest the strict politesse of the 
winter concert season, whether in Boston or 
New York, was not observed. People sipped, 
munched, or smoked during the perform- 
ances. Most of them were quiet, though 
a few insisted on chatting in whispers. At 
one table there was a group, one noticed, 
_that_hebaved. aif the musie_were_a aba 
lenge to its vocal cords. The louder the 
fortes of the orchestras the shriller became 
the voices of these persons. The moment 
the music stopped they, too, subsided into 
tranquillity. 

This group, however, was exceptional. One 
would guess that it was fairly new to the 
Pops and to music of any kind. The audi- 
ence as whole relished the program and the 
performances. 

The standards of execution were uncom- 
monly high. Arthur Fiedler, who is conduc- 
tor of the Boston Pops for the 30th consecu- 
tive year, is a solidly trained musician with 
a flair for this kind of performance. With 
about 90 members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as the Pops ensemble, he has at 
his command any color or effect he desires. 

He likes to keep things lively. His tempos 
are brisk, and his crescendos pack a formid- 
able wallop. He can make allowance for 
subtlety of phrasing and breadth of expres- 
sion, as he did in the slow movements of 
the Handel concerto. But he sees to it that 
the interest of his audience does not lag. 
He does not look down his nose at Broadway 
melodies. And if the Boston Symphony tone 
devoted to a superficial tune seems to a 
serious concertgoer like a majestic mountain 
straining at a gnat, that is not how the 
Pops customers feel. 


MUSICAL CONTRIBUTION 


The Pops make a musical contribution 
beyond giving the instrumentalists 2 months 
of additional employment. They play to 
packed houses. They reach an audience, 
largely youthful, that does not patronize 
winter concerts. They accustom these lis- 
teners to the glorious sound of a symphony 
orchestra in the flesh. They entertain and 
perhaps edify. 
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This is the 74th season of the Pops in 
Boston. When Symphony Hall, opened in 
1900, was built, it was planned to accommo- 
date these spring programs. The wisdom of 
this decision has long since been justified. 
The idea of the Pops has traveled across the 
land. 
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forts to capture the spirit of the Boston Pops, 
but they have failed. The Philharmonic 
itself must take the lead, and its new hall 
at Lincoln Center has been designed to make 
possible a Pops series. The seats on the main 
floor will be removable, and presumably a 
catering service will be available. Let the 
Philharmonic supply the wine and the song, 
and the men of our city will see to it that 


the women are on hand to complete a gra- 
cious trio. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senate for its long day 
of deliberations and for the successful 
results obtained. 

I now move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until Monday, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 4 minutes a.m. on Friday, 
June 26, 1959), the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, June 29, 1959, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate June 25, 1959: 
CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Col. Howard A. Morris, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member and secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of the act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 507) (33 
U.S.C. 661), vice Col. Albert E. McCollam, 
Corps of Engineers, reassigned, 
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June Is Dairy Month in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, June 
is Dairy Month in New York State, and 
I have prepared a statement regarding 
the celebration in our State, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JunE Is DAIRY MONTH tN NEw YORK STATE 

The month of June is being celebrated as 
Dairy Month in the State of New York. It 
is appropriate that this potent and essential 
force in the economy of the Empire State 
should be so honored, particularly because 
it is often overshadowed in the public mind 
by our commercial and industrial attributes. 

New York has for many years been a lead- 
ing State in the production of dairy prod- 
ucts. It currently ranks second in the 
entire Nation. 


I am pleased on this occasion to pay 
tribute to the dairy industry which has con- 
tributed so much to the health and diets 
of people throughout the world. Indeed, 
the story of milk is probably as old as the 
story of man. In its production, its nutri- 
tional value, its importance to the economy, 
may be read the progress of the human race. 

Each year research uncovers more facts 
which reemphasize the importance of milk 
and the numerous products of milk as vital 
foods for infants, children, and adults. At 
the present time no entirely satisfactory 
substitute has been found for milk, the one 
item solely designed by nature to serve as a 
food. Milk has been called one of nature’s 
“wholes” by noted authorities on nutrition. 
Milk contains some of all the known essen- 
tial food nutriments. Some of these are pres- 
ent in greater amount than others but all 
are present in significant amounts. It can 
thus be called nature's most perfect food. 

While in the minds of many people the 
production of other industries tends to ob- 
scure the production of dairy products, 
agriculture is still the oldest and most wide- 
spread of them all. The cash receipts from 
the farm sales of dairy products in the Em- 
pire State in 1958 amounted to nearly $434 
million and accounted for slightly more than 
50 percent of the total cash receipts from 
ail farm marketings in the State. 

As of January 1, 1959, the number of milk 
cows in the State 2 years old and over totaled 


1,409,000. The care of these dairy cows and 
the farm production of feed for the dairy 
herds provide jobs and income for thousands 
of rural residents on some 100,000 farms in 
New York. During 1954, the latest year for 
which official data are available, more than 
28,000 persons were employed on dairy farms 
in the State of New York. Wages paid to 
these farmworkers totaled more than $35 
million in 1954. 

The distribution of milk and its products 
in the State requires the operation of hun- 
dreds of pasteurization and bottling plants 
as well as over a thousand plants to produce 
butter, cheese, ice cream, dried milk, con- 
densed and evaporated milk and a number 
of other products. It has been estimated 
that about 3,000 licensed milk dealers serve 
consumers throughout the State. 

Out of every dollar the average consumer 
spends for food for home use in this country 
about 17 cents goes for dairy products. 
Dairy products in one form or another are 
used in nearly every meal we eat every day. 

We have been blessed in the United States 
with abundant supplies of milk and the 
products of milk for as long as we can re- 
member, thanks to the dairy farmers of New 
York and the entire Nation. Let us hope 
that the dairy industry of the State of New 
York and of the country as a whole will 
remain strong and that we will always be 
assured of an adequate supply of good 
wholesome milk and its products. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fray, June 26, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 12: 9: Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is good. 

O Thou who hast spoken unto us 
through Thy Holy Word, we beseech 
Thee to build within us those resources 
of strength and hope which will lift us 
out of the lowlands of doubt and defeat 
into the highlands of faith and victory. 

Grant that none of the hardships and 
handicaps of life may cause us to be 
fainthearted, but may we accept them 
without complaint and have the courage 
and patience to carry on faithfully and 
bravely. 

We humbly confess that frequently we 
are content to stand on the sidelines and 
be neutral, as far as the moral values are 
concerned, and ready to agree with al- 
most anything, just to be agreeable. 

Make us proud and unashamed of our 
commitments as spiritually minded men 
and women, and may we declare our- 
selves to be for whatsoever things are 
true and just, without question or com- 
promise. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of Wednesday, June 24, 
1959, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on June 25, 1959, the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R.1758. An act for the relief of Gerald 
M. Cooley; 

H.R. 2011. An act for the relief of Leonora 
Holmes Mola; 

H.R. 2100. An act for the relief of John 
F. Carmody; 

H.R. 2286. An act for the relief of Joseph 
E. Gallant; 

H.R. 3825. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gordon D. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, and 
the estate of the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell; 

H.R. 4245. An act relating to the taxation 
of the income of life insurance companies; 

H.R. 6914. An act to donate to the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Warm Springs Res- 
ervation, Oreg., approximately 48.89 acres of 
Federal land; and 

H.R. 7120. An act to amend certain laws of 
the United States in light of the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, and 
for other purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 5515. An act to amend the 1956 act 
authorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
locks and dams on the Big Sandy River, 
Ky.-W. Va., for the purpose of increasing 
the authorization relating to dam No. 3 on 
the Big Sandy River, Ky.; and 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second Lib- 
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erty Bond Act, which may be outstanding 
at any one time, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6769. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HILL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. KUCHEL, Mrs. SMITH, 
Mr. Hruska, and Mr. ALLorr to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. ALLorr, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. Youne of North Dakota 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7523. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Frear, Mr. Lonc, Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. BUTLER to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7086) entitled “An act to 
extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr, Kerr, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. CARLSON to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PROVIDING A 1-YEAR EXTENSION 
OF EXISTING CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL-TAX RATE AND OF CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX RATES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
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desk the bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I had in- 
tended to offer a motion today that the 
House conferees be instructed to accept 
the Senate amendments to H.R. 7523 
which included an amendment repeal- 
ing the 10-percent passenger transporta- 
tion tax. I think this tax should have 
been repealed a long time ago. It was 
added as a wartime measure for the 
purpose of discouraging. travel. Cer- 
tainly, that reason no longer exists for 
justification of the tax. But in view of 
the present parliamentary situation, I 
have agreed nof to offer the motion at 
this time. I take this time to express 
my earnest hope that the House con- 
ferees will agree to that particular pro- 
vision added by the Senate to the bill. 

In my judgment the passenger trans- 
portation tax is unsound economically 
and an unfair handicap both to the 
traveling American public and our trans- 
portation industry. I hope that it will 
be repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MILLS, FoRAND, KING 
of California, Sumpson of Pennsylvania, 
and MASON. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees may 
have until midnight Saturday night next 
to file a conference report on the bill 
H.R. 7523, and that rule XXVIII relating 
to printing in the Recorp in this instance 
be waived. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6769) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs, FOGARTY, DEN- 
TON, CANNON, LAIRD, and TABER. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1960 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H.R. 
7978) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1960 (Rept. No. 
579), which was read a first and second 
time and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OSTERTAG reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


VETERANS OF THE FRENCH RESIST- 
ANCE GROUP 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
particular pleasure that I announce to 
the House that among our guests at the 
Capitol today there is a group of 45 brave 
and dedicated men and women who are 
veterans of the resistance group which 
served so valiantly in France during the 
dark days of World War II. These loyal 
patriots are here as guests of the Veter- 
ans of the Office of Strategic Services of 
the United States. It will be recalled 
by my colleagues in the House that this 
group worked very closely with repre- 
sentatives of our own Nation in achiev- 
ing the victory that finally was gained 
for the allied cause. Their service to 
France and to the Allies was monumental 
and was at great risk to themselves. 

It is always with pride that I recall 
the fact that France is our oldest ally, 
and that the bonds which cement our 
friendship are forged in mutual trust and 
understanding. Our guests today are 
representative of the finest traditions 
of that great nation. By their bravery 
and devotion during World War I, these 
members of the resistance group helped 
to keep alive the flame of love for lib- 
erty and democracy which in France has 
always characterized that great and free- 
dom-loving democracy. 

I submit for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a list of those who are here 
as representatives of all who served in 
the French resistance movement: 

Gilbert Grandval, Paris, sécretaire général 
à la Marine Marchande; Jean Baldensberger, 
Raymond Basset, Mile. Anne-Marie Bauer, 
Mme. de la Begassiere, Paris; Albert Marcel 
Blot, Meudon; Edmond Bricout, Gouy; Gil- 
bert Bugeac, Limoges; Rene Cailleaud, Michel 
Calsacy, Paris; Noel Abbe Carlotti, Indre; 
Marcel Chaumien, Mme. Denise Colin, Jean 
Joseph Coppier, Paris; Mlle. Madeleine 
Desanges, Grasse; Marcel Descours, Lyon; 
Pierre Deshayes, Lille; Mme. Laure Diebold, 
Lyon; Robert Dupuis, Charleville; Maxime 
Leon Fischer, Pierre Fourcaud, Paris; Charles 
Franc, Malaville; Henri Guillermin, Vanves; 
Maurice Hechmann, Toul; Pierre Henne- 
guier, Montmorency; Andre Jarrot, Paris; 
Jean Lardan, Lyon; Jean Lapeyre-Men- 
signac, Nontron; Albert Le Lay, Bayonne; 
Roger Paul Lebas, Paris; Roger Lebon, 
Boulogne; Mme. Elizabethe de Lipkowski, 
Roger Marie Lucien Louis, Paris; Mme. 
Jacqueline de Marcilly, Versailles; Andre 
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Charles Mawolx, Foch-Jarville: Joseph Mon- 
jaret, Chatou; Louis Mouchon, Paris; Rene 
Obadia, Rouen; Hubert Paul Perin, Paris; 
Roger Perrin, Marseille; Lucien Picard, 
Seurre; Rene Jean Pouzet, Nouvélle Cite; 
Jean Francois Praslon, Corbigny; Jean Pierre 
Rosselli, Paris; Paul Schmidt, Versailles; Joel 
Le Tac, Mme. Yves Le Tac, Jean de Roquefort, 
Philippe M. de Vomecourt, Andre de Wavrin, 
Paris. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Speaker and 
I have had the honor and the pleasure 
through the courtesy of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] and our friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN], 
of meeting the distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, and I want to join my friend 
in the remarks that he has made and 
express the pleasure that both the 
Speaker and I had in meeting these dis- 
tinguished and courageous ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Throughout the ages we have heard 
the clarion call of men and women every- 
where who want to be free, and that has 
been Where law ceases, tyranny starts.” 
Another clarion call which we in America 
are more familiar with is “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” Those phrases 
or slogans represent the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women of all gen- 
erations of yesterday who believed in 
freedom, the inherent rights possessed 
by the individual, who believed in a 
“Government of laws under God.” 
These ladies and gentlemen, in the most 
trying period in the world’s history, have 
evidenced the strength of the spirit of 
the individual who wants to be free under 
their own laws, and that they would 
rather die than be denied freedom. It 
is that spirit that we need in the world 
of today, the spirit of men and women 
everywhere, not only in the United States 
but throughout the entire world, who 
want to possess liberty under their own 
laws, in accordance with their own cul- 
tures. These ladies and gentlemen are 
living evidences and symbols, through 
hard experience under the most cruel 
conditions imaginable, of the determina- 
tion of the human being for liberty and 
for independence. And, as long as that 
spirit exists, we need never fear the 
forces of totalitarianism, vicious or 
otherwise. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the House and the Nation are grateful 
for the comments of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like to express the feeling of great and 
high respect which I am sure we all hold 
for these people for whom liberty has 
meant so much to them that they were 
willing to undergo the sacrifices that 
they have made. I think to all of us the 
word “liberty” or “liberte” has been 
identified with France. It was one of 
the rallying cries and symbols of that 
great Republic. These people certainly 
personify the greatest determination 
that liberty is not just a word but is 
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something to suffer and; if need be, to die 
for. We are all honored for their pres- 
ence in the Capitol today. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this morning to greet our dis- 
tinguished guests in behalf of the minor- 
= zeader who is necessarily absent to- 

ay. 

I do not know how freedom-loving peo- 
ple can adequately express their appre- 
ciation to this splendid group of free- 
dom fighters and the many thousands of 
others they represent. It is my under- 
standing that this group of 45 represents 
100,000 of these valiant heroes of France. 
They suffered untold hardships and suf- 
fered many adversities, but uppermost in 
their minds was their love for freedom, 
not only freedom for their beloved coun- 
try, France, but freedom for all the free- 
dom-loving nations of the world. And 
so it is a real privilege to have them here, 
to wish them Godspeed and to assure 
them that their friends here in America 
deeply appreciate their valliant efforts 
and the fine contribution they have made 
to world peace. r 

Mr. SIKES. May I thank the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader for his 
comments. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC, 
NO. 31) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the third annual re- 
port on the operation of the trade agree- 
ments program. This report is submitted 
to the Congress pursuant to section 350 
(e)(1) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

Through the trade agreements pro- 
gram the United States plays a sound 
role in fostering the healthy and mu- 
tually beneficial international trade so 
necessary to the economic well-being of 
the free world and the promotion of 
higher standards of living in all nations, 
including the United States. 

Although total world trade declined 
somewhat from 1957, several develop- 
ments in 1958 hold great promise for the 
future. The treaty establishing the 
European Economics Community en- 
tered into effect. The currencies of most 
Western European countries were made 
convertible for nonresidents, a move 
which should facilitate early and sub- 
stantial progress in the further elimina- 
tion of quantitative trade restrictions. 
And at home the 4-year extension of the 
trade agreements legislation enabled the 
United States to begin preparations for 
reciprocal tariff negotiations among the 
countries participating in the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. 

In the coming months and years there 
will be many complex problems con- 
nected with the emergence of the Euro- 
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pean Common Market and with possible 
developments toward regional economic 
integration in other areas of the world 
as well, In addition we shall continue to 
face the problems of the less developed 
countries and the Communist attempts 
at economic penetration throughout the 
free world. Such problems emphasize 
anew the compelling need for wise poli- 
cies in the field of trade. For US. 
leadership in these matters the trade 
agreements program will remain an in- 
dispensable instrument. 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE Warre House, June 25, 1959. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
bene aoe of next week be dispensed 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House RESOLUTION 308 

Whereas June 26, 1959, marks the 25th 
anniversary of the enactment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act; and 

Whereas the year 1959 marks the 50th an- 
niversary of the passage of the first State 
law to permit the chartering of credit unions 
in the United States; and 

Whereas more than 19,000 credit unions 
in the United States are now providing such 
illustrious service to our citizens: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the 10,000,000 credit-union members and 
volunteer officers on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of these historic anniversaries which 
commemorate these years of fine service. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER—30TH ANNIVER- 
SARY AS CONDUCTOR OF BOSTON 
POPS CONCERTS 
Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 

Speaker, I offer a concurrent resolution, 

and ask unanimous consent for its im- 

mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 

tion, as follows: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 232 

Concurrent resolution honoring Arthur Fied- 

ler on his 30th anniversary as conductor 

of the Boston Pops Concerts 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has been conductor 
of the Boston Pops Concerts for 30 years, one 
one longest tenures in musical history; 
an 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler’s personality, flair, 
and sound musicianship have made these 
concerts known throughout the world; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has made an enor- 
mous world public aware of the charm and 
Satisfaction of good popular music played by 
a symphony orchestra; and 

Whereas in these 30 years Arthur Fiedler 
has led over 2,000 concerts in this country 
and abroad heard by audiences of many mil- 
lions; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has spread the 
pleasure of music to millions more by means 
of radio, television, and sound recordings; 
and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra in these 30 years have come 
to occupy a unique position in the musical 
history of Boston, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States of America, hereby 
heartily congratulates Arthur Fiedler on his 
30th anniversary as conductor of the Boston 
Pops Concerts and expresses the gratitude 
of the Nation for his contribution to our 
cultural life and musical heritage. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and, of 
course, I shall not object—I am glad to 
cooperate and join with my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts in this reso- 
lution. Mr. Fiedler is not only highly 
esteemed but deeply respected by mil- 
lions of music lovers throughout the 
world. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduce a concurrent reso- 
lution honoring Mr. Arthur Fiedler on 
the 30th anniversary of his association 
as conductor with the Boston Pops 
Orchestra. Tomorrow evening, the 
Boston community and the musical 
world will pay honor to Mr. Fiedler on 
this special anniversary. Mr. Fiedler 
has not only been a great musical leader, 
but also a fine musical educator. The 
Boston Pops has been a great popularizer 
of musical works and has also been an 
important innovator and performer of 
first works. Moreover, Mr. Fiedler has 
generously and wisely guided the musical 
careers of many younger performers and 
composers. Throughout these 30 years 
he has maintained the highest standards 
of musicianship by drawing on the per- 
sonnel of the Boston Symphony and 
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other leading musicians. Mr. Fiedler 
and his orchestra have not been in Bos- 
ton’s possession alone, but they have 
traveled widely in this and in foreign 
countries as well. Mr. Fiedler enjoys 
renown throughout the world, both from 
his live performances and from his many 
recordings. Everywhere in the world the 
Boston Pops Orchestra ranks as one of 
America’s most inspiring cultural ex- 
ports. It is only proper that we honor 
this American institution whose influ- 
ence and traditions are international. 

Mr. Fiedler’s 30-year tenure with the 
Boston Pops is, to our knowledge, the 
longest current association of conductor 
and orchestra anywhere in the world. 
I hope that the Congress will pay this 
tribute to Mr. Fiedler by means of this 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL RESOLUTIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to 
make this statement. Members are com- 
ing up more often, wanting to congratu- 
late some person or some town or some 
school, or something of that kind, and 
to ask unanimous consent to pass a reso- 
lution to that effect. If the House should 
start the policy or continue the policy of 
congratulating everybody in the United 
States who has done a good deed or lived 
a good life, we are going to fill the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD with matters of that 
kind. I trust that hereafter gentlemen 
will clear the matter with the Speaker 
first before they ask to be recognized for 
this purpose. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts did state to the Speaker 
that he had cleared his matter with 
everybody. I trust that this may be a 
notice so that we may not put into the 
Recorp a resolution every time somebody 
has done a grand deed or led a great life. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Speaker. 


GIFTS TO CHARITY 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill today which will clear away 
the legal “cobwebs” and administrative 
inequities connected with gifts to char- 
ity. This bill, which, in fact, is little 
more than a technical amendment, will 
encourage citizens to make more gener- 
ous gifts by will to hospitals, schools, 
churches, and other charities which 
benefit the entire community. 

Often people desire to make a gift 
to charity on condition that the charity 
match the gift by public subscription or 
otherwise. This happens quite fre- 
quently in middle size cities and towns. 

The problem generally arises in the 
following manner. A citizen may de- 
sire to provide a new wing for the local 
hospital in his will. He knows that the 
total cost is more than he can give. He 
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feels, however, that if he makes a gift 
of a part of the total cost, the community 
can raise a like amount. The gift and 
the community subscription together will 
enable the hospital to have the improve- 
ment. í 

But as the law is presently written, this 
citizen’s gift would still be fully taxed. 
Because of an oversight in the drafting 

-of the code such a gift with a condition 
attached would not result in a chari- 
table deduction. 

The purpose of my bill is to make sure 
such worthy gifts to charity receive the 
same kind of treatment as other chari- 
table gifts. 

Because of the present restriction by 
oversight placed on such gifts, philan- 
thropy for public projects which are of 
benefit to all of us has been discouraged. 

There is no doubt that my bill will 

e gifts to charities that might 
otherwise not be made. This bill, in 
fact, guarantees greater revenues to 
charities. For every dollar of gift, the 
hospital, school, church, or like charity 
stands to gain a like amount from other 
sources. Unless we enable people of 
means to bequeath gifts to certain small 
charities which are in the public interest, 
it could very well become necessary for 
the Federal Government to commit part 
of our tax revenues from the whole Na- 
tion to the aid of certain charities which 
benefit the whole community. None of 
us can close our eyes to the need of these 
institutions. 

Because I believe that such institu- 
tions as colleges and hospitals should be 
afforded every opportunity for growth, 1 
am offering this bill. In my district 
alone, the Second Congressional District 
of Iowa, there are many outstanding col- 
Jeges and hospitals which could be aided 
by this measure, And, such aid could be 
multiplied many times across the United 
States to colleges and hospitals which 
are in need of more funds. 

In closing let me state that this bill 
is in the great tradition of community 
self-help; a tradition which should be 
encouraged and perpetuated by our laws. 
It is unfortunate that the problem of the 
matching charitable bequest has been 
overlooked, It is, fortunate, however, 
that the correction of this previous over- 
sight is only technical in nature and 
further implements the Nation’s tax 
philosophy as it is applicable to chari- 
table bequests. 


CREDIT UNION DAY 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, 1959, marks the 25th anniversary 
of the enactment of the Federal Credit 
Union Act of 1934. It is also the golden 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
eredit union movement in the United 
States. 

In 1909, 50 years ago, through the 
dedicated efforts of a Boston merchant, 


Edward A. Filene, the State of Massa- 
chusetts enacted the first legislation in 
support of credit unions. During the 
25 years between 1909 and 1934 we have 
witnessed a growing enthusiasm for 
these self-help organizations. Thirty- 
eight States and the District of Columbia 
had already adopted legislation similar 


‘to the Massachusetts law, when Congress 


finally succeeded in providing a legal base 
for the operation of federally chartered 
credit unions. 

That these financial institutions have 
grown at an astoundingly rapid rate 
since 1934 is not really surprising, for 
few organizations have done more to pro- 
mote the economic well-being of the 
workingman and the members of his 
family. The basic principle upon which 
the first cooperative credit group was 
founded in Germany in 1848—self-help, 
through the pooling of resources—gave 
promise of success, for it is a very human 
trait to want to be independent. 

What greater satisfaction can a man 
achieve than to have his character, alone, 
accepted as security for a loan? What 
deeper satisfaction can he know than 
that which comes from ownership and a 
sense of belonging? What greater 
source of contentment than the knowl- 
edge that thrifty use of one’s resources 
provides a higher standard of living and 
a better way of life? 

Credit unions have helped millions of 
families toward the fulfillment of these 


basic satisfactions. In my State of In- 


diana, more than 200,000 families enjoy 
the fruits of credit union membership. 
At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to specifically recognize and commend 
the Indiana Credit Union League for the 
excellent job it is doing within the credit 
union movement. 

Often, the person most in need of 
credit has no collateral to pledge as se- 
curity. For a credit union member, the 
most important pledges of security for 
a loan are integrity and honesty. This 
has served to boost the self-confidence of 
many a man who has been beset with 
the problems of paying off old debts or 
meeting current medical or dental bills, 
not covered in his budget. Instead of 
scrimping and pennypinching, through 
credit union Joans he is able to make his 
money work for him, with the greatest 
possible results at the least cost, 

All members are owners, The shares 
deposited by the credit union members 
are the funds used for loans. A credit 
union is operated for its members, and 
by its members. Each member has an 
egual voice in the management of the 
institution’s affairs. All earnings, after 
payment of expenses and allowances for 
reserves, are returned to the members. 
The benefits from savings are double 
for credit union members—annual divi- 
dends are returned at a 3- to 4-percent 
rate on shareholdings; and the cost of 
money at 1 percent can save anywhere 
from 2 to 6 percent in interest payments. 

The importance of these financial in- 
stitutions is recognized by employers and 
employees alike, Most business estab- 
lishments encourage the organization of 
credit unions by their employees, and 
provide space and time for their opera- 
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tion. They do so because intelligent 
management has found that business de- 
rives major benefits when fewer workers 
have money problems. By the same 
token, the entire national economy bene- 
fits from the successful operation of 
these cooperatives. The wise use of all 
of our financial resources—large and 
small—is necessary to our continued eco- 
nomic growth, and no one will dispute 
the fact that the wholesome philosophy 
of cooperative effort is basic to our Amer- 
ican way of life. 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our Committee on Agriculture 
recently issued a report showing that 
retail food prices have increased 20 per- 
cent in the past decade while prices re- 

ceived by farmers have fallen 8 percent. 

This spread means that consumers to- 


day are paying more for American- 


produced food while American farmers 
are getting lower prices. Also, it means 
that the increase has gone to the food 
processors who, like the farmers, have 
met with mounting costs. 

This situation, however, is in contrast 
to the relationship between American 
cotton and cotton textile products. De- 
partment of Agriculture studies show 
that the spread between the farm value 
of cotton and the retail cost of ‘cotton 
products has remained fairly stable since 
1947. 

In other words, consumers of cotton 
textiles have seen the retail prices for 
such products decline in the past 10 years 
while the farm value of cotton in these 
products increased. And both the cot- 
ton farmer and the textile manufacturer 
have been saddled with higher process- 
ing costs. 

The farmer’s share in the retail price 
of cotton textiles varies among products, 
depending upon the amount of labor re- 


. quired in relation to the amount of cot- 


ton used. For example, dress shirts, 
work shirts and sheets are typical items 
for which the farmer’s share differs be- 
cause the value added by manufacture 
and distribution differs in relation to the 
quantity of cotton required in the differ- 
ent products, The USDA reports that 
for each of these three products the farm 
value of cotton increased in relation to 
the retail prices since 1939. 

In 1939 the farmer's share of the retail 
price of cotton sheets amounted to 23 
percent. The 1947-49 average was 30 
percent. And the 1955-57 average was 
35 percent. 

These facts are significant to cotton 
growers as they show. clearly that the 
cotton, industry has fared well in an 
inflationary period that has caught some 
other farm commodities in a squeeze 
between higher processing costs and con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices. 
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As the cotton farmer’s share has in- 
creased, the textile manufacturer’s share 
has decreased, and this situation should 
attract our special attention. 

An unrealistic Government cotton 
program, featuring uneconomic price 
supports coupled with restrictions on 
cotton acreage, has removed cotton from 
the list of the Nation’s growth industries. 
Despite all of the growth factors that 
mark the general economy, per capita 
consumption of cotton in this country 
is about the same as it was 20 years ago. 

To further complicate the situation 
facing this Nation’s cotton economy, the 
Government on August 1 will increase 
the subsidy on American cotton exports 
from 6 to 8 cents a pound. In effect, 
the advantages enjoyed by offshore cot- 
ton textile manufacturers are to be in- 
creased still further at the expense of 
the American taxpayers on one hand 
and the American textile industry on 
the other. The Government expects to 
dispose of about 3 million bales of sur- 
plus stocks of cotton with little or no 
control over the amount which will re- 
turn -to these shores in the form of 
textile products, and displace that cot- 
ton which might have been manufac- 
tured domestically. To protect the U.S. 
cotton farmer, the law limits raw cotton 
imports to 29,000 bales of the up-land 
type each year. Inasmuch as the equiv- 
alent of 137,000 bales entered this coun- 
try in the form of textile products in 
the 1957-58 crop year, it would appear 
that the surplus disposal program is 
being defeated in some measure. 

In view of all of the circumstances 
confronted by our textile industry, it is 
my opinion that our textile industry has 
made a distinct. contribution in the fight 
against inflation in contrast to the proc- 
essors of many other farm commodities. 
Truly, this is a remarkable performance. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the bill I introduced last week which is 
very apropos the admonition just given 
the Members of the House by the Speak- 
er. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones] and I have each introduced meas- 
ures which would limit and restrict the 
type of material and the number of in- 
sertions which go into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It would seem to me that 
this is a matter of great importance if 
we are going to have the Recorp be the 
important document it was intended to 
be. 


SPECIAL NONQUOTA IMMIGRANT 
VISAS FOR FOREIGN-BORN OR- 
PHANS 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, since 
the passage of Public Law 316 of the 85th 
Congress, more than 3,000 foreign-born 
orphans have found homes in the United 
States. 

Section 4 of Public Law 316 granted 
special nonquota immigrant visas to eli- 
gible orphans born in foreign countries. 
Immediately, thousands of childless cou- 
ples—and many parents with children of 
their own—opened their homes to babies 
and toddlers. 

Of the more than 3,000 youngsters ad- 
mitted, at least one-half have been 
brought to this country by proxy adop- 
tions. And mark this: Less than one- 
fifth of 1 percent has been unsuccessful. 

The special provision of the law should 
be extended. It is due to expire at mid- 
night next Tuesday. Bickerings of small 
merit—‘lint picking,” if you will—have 
stalled action on this legislation which 
has support of the administration as well 
as practically every other Member of 
Congress. 

There is still time to act. Let us hope 
that we are privileged to approve exten- 
sion of this important law before it ex- 


pires on June 30. Otherwise, thousands 


of American homes may go without chil- 
dren; and thousands of unfortunate or- 
phans may go without homes. 

There is a need. The heart of the 
Congress is big. Let us attend to this 
problem. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LEGAL 
HOLIDAY BILL 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. a 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call the attention of the 
House to the following letter which I 
addressed to the general membership on 
the 26th of this month: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1959. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I respectfully direct your 
attention to the fact that an effort will be 
made to bring H.R. 5752, the Federal em- 
ployees legal holiday bill, to the floor of the 
House next Monday, June 29. 

It is my earnest hope, as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
that the rule on the bill will be defeated 
and, failing that, that this bill will be voted 
down. 

My objections to the proposed legislation 
are summed up in the minority views, found 
on page 11 of the enclosed committee report. 

There is now additional reason why I be- 
lieve the rule should be defeated. Since this 
report was printed, the President has issued 
an Executive order giving most Federal em- 
ployees a 3-day holiday over the July 4 week- 
end. This action was recommended to the 
President by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee when it 
appeared doubtful whether Congress would 
act on the bill in time to grant the Friday 
holiday. 
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So far as the July 4 Saturday holiday is 
concerned, the Executive order removes any 
occasion for this legislation. Hereafter in 
the next 4 years only one legal public holi- 
day falls on a Saturday—vVeterans’ Day 
(November 11), 1961. Action designating 
the preceding Friday as a holiday in the 
case of this or subsequent Saturday holidays 
can, and in my judgment should, be de- 
ferred until the year in which they occur, 
when the matter can be handled either by 
act of Congress or Executive order. I am 
advised that the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee strongly hold this view. 

Of course, the proposed bill, H.R. 5752, 
goes far beyond designating as a legal holi- 
day the Friday before any legal public holi- 


days falling on Saturday. As my. minority 


views point out, this bill will also apply to 
every Federal employee in any instance in 
which any legal public holiday falls on that 
employee's “regular weekly nonwork day.” 
I strongly oppose this provision. 

Such legislation is not only extravagant 
and unreasonable so far as Federal employ- 
ees are concerned, but would set a pattern 
for further exorbitant holiday demands not 
only in Government but also in private em- 
ployment. 

I hope you will see your way clear to op- 
pose the rule and the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUGUST E. JOHANSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


The letter calls attention to the effort 
that will be made on Monday next to 
bring to the floor of the House the bill 
H.R. 5752, the Federal employees legal 


‘holiday bill: In this letter and in the 


minority views which I am sending out 
accompanying the letter I set forth the 


reasons for my hope that this rule will 


be defeated, or if it is not defeated that 


‘the bill will be turned down. 


I can report, Mr. Speaker, that because 


‘of the Executive order issued by the Pres- 
‘ident with respect to the Fourth of July 
‘holiday this year it is the feeling of the 


chairman and of the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, of which I am a mem- 
ber, that the rule should be defeated. 


LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the shame 
of America does not lie in the corrup- 
tion of labor leaders, but in the fact that 
the Congress of the United States has 
failed to adopt corrective legislation. 

I strongly urge the Democrat leader- 
ship to stop fiddling around and get a 
labor reform bill before the House. 

I was hopeful that labor reform legis- 
lation could be placed on the statute 
books before July 4 to prove the free- 
doms we talk about in our Independence 
Day speeches, 

Twice this Congress has been con- 
fronted with the test of whether or not 
it would remove the chains of oppres- 
sion and corruption from the shoulders 
of rank and file union members. The 
first test was flunked miserably last year 
when the 85th Congress went home with 
the sorry story that it could not take 
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action because of parliamentary pro- 
cedures. 

Are the American people once again 
going to be forced to swallow their own 
mandate to Congress for effective reform 
measures by inaction in the House? The 
Senate has passed legislation through 
adoption of the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 
Although the bill needs strengthening, 
it is a step in the right direction, and 
gives the House something from. which 
to work. But this approval is fast be- 
coming ancient history as the House 
stands by waiting for its leadership to 
bring out a labor reform bill. The public 
has clamored for reform legislation, 
newspapers and commentators have de- 
manded curbs, and worst of all, the peo- 
ple who are really hurt, the labor union 
members, beg for relief from their lead- 
ers who have thrown democracy out the 
window. But the cry is not heeded, and 
as each day passes, the record of in- 
action by the House becomes more 
shameful, 


THE CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Oregon has 188 credit unions, 
and the majority of these are chartered 
under the Federal Credit Union Act. 
These 188 credit unions have 93,000 
members whose combined savings totaled 
$36,806,088, and whose combined loans 
totaled $36,777,005, at the end of 1958. 
The most common. dividend rate paid 
last year on savings was 4 percent. 
There is nothing particularly unusual 
about these figures, except that they 
indicate the thriving good health of the 
credit union movement in the State of 
Oregon. Moreover, they show that the 
principles of brotherhood can be carried 
into the field of finance with conspicu- 
ous success. Future historians writing 
‘the history of the credit union movement 
in the United States may well consider 
this to be its outstanding characteristic. 

This philosophy is summed up in the 
motto for International Credit Union 
Day on October 15 this year, “We help 
each other; join us.” 

It is exemplified also, I believe, in the 
outstanding work credit union people in 
this country have done for the citizens of 
less privileged lands overseas. 

Through the world extension program 
of their international association, credit 
unions have fostered, encouraged, and 
materially aided in the development of 
credit unions in such countries as 
Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, Peru, Chile, the Fiji Islands, and 
Australia and the Philippines. In addi- 
tion, credit union training courses for 
native leaders in such remote areas as 
Vietnam, Indonesia, and Thailand have 
been carried out in cooperation with our 
Government agencies, the United Na- 
tions, and private organizations. 

As the only worldwide association of 
credit unions, the Credit Union National 
Association, or CUNA, is not merely a 
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coordinating agency. ‘Through it is 
channeled the deeply felt responsibility 
of the credit union movement to share 
the credit union idea with people in 
other countries, so that they too may 
enjoy the benefits of this self-help plan. 

How does the credit union idea spread? 
In some countries the movement is 
started by persons who have read about it 
or observed credit unions operating else- 
where, which is how the credit union idea 
started in the United States, incidentally. 
In most cases, however, either initially or 
early in the process, CUNA is asked to 
help. This request may come from a 
group of private citizens, from an em- 
ployer, or from an office of the foreign 
government. During the last few years, 
CUNA has given information and assist- 
ance to more than 80 different countries. 

CUNA also maintains a staff of four 
men who travel throughout the world 
giving on-the-spot assistance to new 
groups. Two of these specialists are 
based at the international headquarters 
of CUNA in Madison, Wis., the third is 
in the West Indies, and the fourth covers 
all of Latin America from his headquar- 
ters in Costa Rica. 

This technical assistance program is 
financed entirely by credit unions, partly 
by dues they pay CUNA, and partly by 
small free-will donations. No govern- 
ment funds and no grants from founda- 
tions support this effort. 

How successful has this international 
growth of credit unions been? In Africa 
credit unions are already in operation 
in Ghana, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. 
Those that already exist can be expected 
to act as examples for the rest of the 
continent. Tanganyika, Kenya, the Bel- 
gian Congo, and Uganda have shown 
great interest in credit unions. Two 
African leaders are studying credit-union 
operations and procedures with CUNA 
this summer. 

During 1958 the credit union move- 
ment in Australia expanded remarkably 
in the three states of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland. A central 
league of credit unions, affiliated with 
CUNA, is already operating in New South 
Wales. 

In the Fiji Islands, the solid growth of 
some 233 credit unions has prepared the 
way for credit unions in other areas 
of the Pacific. Western Samoa has 10 
credit unions now, and a few have begun 
to try their wings in New Zealand. A 
credit-union school for the South Pacific 
is now beginning in Fiji. The Fiji league 
is alsoa member of CUNA. 

To keep pace with the new independ- 
ent political federation of the West In- 
dies, the credit unions there have formed 
a confederation. It contains more than 
400 independent credit unions. 

Mexico has 240 credit unions, with 23,- 
000 members. The movement there has 
been successful in developing a group of 
dedicated volunteer workers, and a cen- 
tral organization of credit unions in the 
various States is operating. 

Thirty-three leaders from all Central 
American countries, Mexico and Colom- 
bia attended a 2-week credit union 
school in Costa Rica last summer; a 
conference for the West Indies was held 
in Barbados this spring, and in the fall a 
South American training session will be 
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held in Chile, cosponsored by CUNA, 
various government and international 
agencies. 

Peru has seen the growth of 60 credit 
unions with 10,000 members during the 
last 2 years. The Philippines have 300 
credit unions, but need help in coordi- 
nating their efforts in an effective cen- 
tral organization for training and edu- 
cation. 

In line with CUNA’s policy of encour- 
aging self-help, a basic principle of the 
entire credit union movement, native 
leaders are trained under CUNA spon- 
sorship and then they return to their 
own countries to develop local credit 
unions. Wherever possible the trainee 
studies with credit unions in countries 
with conditions similar to his own, and 
in most cases, he also receives intensive 
training at CUNA headquarters and has 
a tour of duty with affiliated ‘credit 
union leagues. Leaders from other 
countries under sponsorship of other 
agencies are also given credit union 
training. 

This is an ambitious program and one 
which will take a long time to bear fruit. 
And yet, a service so well worth the ef- 
fort, could not long remain untried. 

Those men of vision who voted for the 
Federal Credit Union Act in 1934, which 
became law 25 years ago today, should 
be gratified to see their judgment con- 
firmed in this worldwide movement for 
self-help and economic democracy. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman] is recognized for 
2 hours. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein extrane- 
ous matter; and I also ask unanimous 
consent that all Members of the House 


‘today may extend their remarks in the 


proceedings of the House and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
signal occasion. It was on this very day, 
June 26, 25 years ago, that the Federal 
Credit Union Act was passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States. This year 
credit unions of the United States are 
also celebrating their 50th anniversary in 
this country. 

Federal credit unions are cooperative 
associations organized to promote thrift 
among their members and to provide a 
source of credit for small loans. 

Annual financial and statistical reports 
from more than 9,000 Federal credit un- 
ions in operation at the end of 1958 have 
just been summarized, and they show 
that total assets stood at $2,034,866,000 
on December 31, 1958, an increase of 14 
percent during the year. Members’ sav- 
ings amounted to $1,812,017,000, also up 
14 percent, and averaged $348 per mem- 
ber. Federal credit unions made 3,779,- 
000 loans, totaling $2,022 million, during 
the past year, and by the end of 1958 
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they had more than $1,379 million in 
loans outstanding to their members. 

Membership in Federal credit unions 
exceeded 5,200,000 at the end of 1958. 
A large majority of these members are 
employed in private industry. Less than 
one-sixth of the Federal credit unions 
serve employees of Federal, State, or 
local government agencies. 

Federal credit unions make up about 
one-half the total number of credit un- 
ions in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. The rest are chartered under 
the various State laws, although six 
States—Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, and Wyoming—had 
not enacted a credit union law by the end 
of 1958, 

The Federal law covers all 50 States, 
the Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin 
Islands. Credit. unions in Puerto Rico 
may be organized under the Federal act 
or under the local credit union law; there 
are no provisions for chartering credit 
unions in Guam. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
in the Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is responsible for conducting 
periodic examinations of credit unions 
chartered under provisions of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act of 1934. The Bu- 
reau also acts upon applications for 
charters from new groups and exercises 
general supervision over all Federal 
credit unions. 

This is a wonderful record of accom- 
plishment. 

Men who have done great public serv- 
ice have sought different kinds of monu- 
ments to their works. My good friend, 
the late Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas, wished the Federal Credit Union 
Act to be a monument to his service in 
the Senate, and it has proved to be a 
growing monument indeed. I know of 
no law ever passed by Congress which 
has proyed more successful. It is most 
gratifying to me to have been able to 
help in the passage of the act and to have 
helped in the passage of a number of 
other bills over the years which have im- 
proved it. 

I recall when the bill was being con- 
sidered in the 73d Congress. I was the 
only Member to appear before the com- 
mittee and testify in its support. I re- 
call also some very exciting events just 
prior to its becoming law. Despite all ef- 
forts to obtain early passage of the bill 
in the 73d Congress, the bill was not put 
over until the 2d session, which was the 
Congress of 1933 and 1934, and one, of 
course, involved in a great deal of mo- 
mentous legislation. The credit union 
bill finally passed the Senate on May 10, 
and it was on Saturday, June 16, 1934, 
the day Congress was expected to ad- 
journ, that the House took the bill, 
amended it, and passed it. I called for a 
vote, and the Recorp shows that the 
House voted for the bill 180 for it and 
only 2 against it. Fortunately, Congress 
recessed over until Monday, June 18, be- 
fore adjourning. Otherwise, we would 
not have had a Federal Credit Union Act 
in the 73d Congress. 

More than that, the postponement of 
the adjournment until Monday did not 
give us much time. The bill had not 
been engrossed and I recall working into 
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the late hours of Saturday and Sunday 
to.make sure that the bill was in order 
to go before Congress Monday before 
adjournment. When the Federal Credit 
Union Act passed there were 2,200 credit 
unions in the country operating under 
State law. These had shown wonderful 
progress since their establishment in 
Massachusetts in 1909. But they had 
hardly begun to meet the problems faced 
by people of ordinary means in most 
parts of the country. Ordinary working 
people were being victimized by loan 
sharks in unconscionable ways. We 
learned of such a shocking instance of a 
railroad employee who borrowed $30 
from a loan shark and thereafter paid 
$1,080 in interest charges and was then 
sued for the initial $30. 

The loans which credit unions make to 
their members are essentially character 
loans and their record in this field of 
personal finance is a most enviable one. 
Over the past 25 years loans which have 
not been repaid come to less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the several billion 
dollars of loans which have been repaid. 

I would like to point out, as I am al- 
ways proud to point out, that the first 
credit union to be organized under the 
Federal Credit Union Act is located in 
my home town of Texarkana, Tex. This 
is the Morris Sheppard Credit Union, 
and I am happy to report that it is doing 
a fine service worthy of the illustrious 
name it bears. 

I am very much impressed with the 
dedicated service that so many people in 
the United States are performing today 
in this movement, without any compen- 
sation, and even to the point of giving up 
their vacation time and spending their 
own money. It is a service that in my 
estimation is next to the church, and 
that is pretty high service in my book. 
I want to do everything I can to encour- 
age this high service that they render. 

Volunteer in nature, credit unions are 
nonprofit corporations as well. The 
money saved by the members is lent to 
the members at the very lowcost of 1 per- 
cent per month on the unpaid balance. 
For instance, a loan of $100 repaid in 
12 monthly installments would cost just 
$6.50. This is the only income the credit 
union has, and this is what is used to 
pay the operating expenses. At the end 
of the year, any surplus not required for 
reserves is returned to the members 
mainly as dividends on their savings. 
Credit union members, of course, pay the 
usual income tax on their dividends. 

Recently, credit unions in the United 
States and Canada have been also paying 
an interest refund to borrowers. At the 
end of last year, 14 percent of U.S. credit 
unions reported they paid refunds aver- 
aging 10 percent of total interest col- 
lected back to those members who had 
borrowed during the year. Let me point 
out that this, like all actions of the credit 
unions, is a reflection of the philosophy 
of these democratic organizations. Mem- 
bers are evidently more interested in the 
welfare of those who need low-cost loans, 
than they are in receiving a high rate 
of return on their savings. 

Credit unions are private, voluntary 
associations, which serve only their mem- 
bers, and do not accept savings from the 
general public, nor do they lend to the 
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public. Therefore, they are not insured 
under any Government plans: However, 
members do have a number of safeguards. 

In the first place, all eredit unions are 
chartered by the Government as I stated 
earlier. Secondly, the Government. su- 
pervises credit unions, and regularly ex- 
amines their books. In the case of Fed- 
eral credit unions, this is done by the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, a di- 
vision of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This Bureau is en- 
tirely supported by the supervisory fees 
charged to each credit union, and not a 
cent of general tax revenue is used by the 
Bureau. The third safeguard is the su- 
pervisory, or auditing committee, which 
makes periodic passbook audits and ex- 
amines the credit union’s books. In ad- 
dition, larger credit unions are increas- 
ingly hiring certified public accountants 
to make audits of their books. 

Lastly, all credit union officials are 
bonded. Surety bonding coverage of 100 
percent of the true assets of a credit 
union up to $2 million is available 
through the Credit Union National As- 
sociation, and each year more and more 
credit unions are availing themselves of 
this additional protection for their 
members. 

Here in Washington, D.C., we have 
credit unions in the Federal Reserve 
System, we have credit unions in the 
U.S. Treasury, we have credit unions in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
We have credit unions in all the differ- 
ent Government agencies, and even in 
the House and Senate. We have about 
170 credit unions, I believe, here in this 
small area of the District of Columbia. 
I feel that they are in the public interest 
and that they should be encouraged in 
every way possible. 

Excessive rates of interest are burden- 
some to the economy, and in many areas 
the money lender charging extortionate 
rates is still a threat to our citizenry. 

For instance: Last year, the attorney 
general of a Western State brought an 
injunction suit against a nationally 
known organization, to enjoin them from 
charging 72 percent interest to people 
who were purchasing automobiles and 
appliances. That is a rate of interest 
that is absolutely unconscionable, and 
that is going on all over the country. I 
don’t know of any organization that is 
doing more to save the people from such 
unconscionable charges than the credit 
unions. . 

There are many important and unique 
features of credit unions. First, these 
thrift groups serve primarily working 
people: the wage earners who are the 
solid-rock foundation of our Nation. 
These people band together with others 
like themselves in order to promote their 
mutual economic welfare. They do this 
by pooling their savings and making low- 
cost loans to each other; in this way the 
combined financial strength can be 
thrown squarely behind any member in 
his time of need. 

The second thing we can learn about 
credit unions is that these groups per- 
form a very real thrift function for their 
members, teaching them to save and 
making it so easy for them to save that 
many are surprised and encouraged by 
the way their savings mount up. Many 
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members, when making their first loan 
are persuaded to put a little something 
in their savings account each time they 
make a payment on that loan. Iam told 
this is part of the basic credit union pol- 
icy and that the amount saved is not 
regarded as anywhere near as important 
as the habit of thrift which is taught to 
the member. Everybody can saye some- 
thing, if only 25 cents a week. 

The credit union idea is now over a 
century old; old in terms of years, per- 
haps, but the underlying philosophy of 
mutual self-help among a group of peo- 
ple with common interests and aspira- 
tions is as young and vital today as it 
was in 1849 when the mayor of a farming 
village in southern Germany started the 
first credit union among a group of pov- 
erty-stricken farmers. This man, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, henceforth de- 
voted his life to spreading the credit 
union throughout the length and breadth 
of Germany, and by the time of his death 
he had started 423 credit unions. 

Boston Merchant Edward A. Filene 
and Massachusetts Bank Commissioner 
Pierre Jay combined their efforts in an 
attempt to persuade the Massachusetts 
Legislature to pass the first credit-union 
law in the United States. Their efforts 
were successful, and it is to the eternal 
credit of that great State that they were 
the first to fashion the legislative frame- 
work of a statewide credit-union move- 
ment. 

In 1912 President William Howard Taft 
wrote to the Governors of all the States, 
saying, in part: 

A very good law has been enacted by the 
State of Massachusetts, allowing the incor- 
poration of credit unions, which should fur- 
nish an example to the other States. Their 
establishment is generally a matter of State 
legislation and encouragement; their organ- 
ization and management wonderfully sim- 
ple, as the European experience shows; and 
their success is practically inevitable when 
the environment is congenial and where 
proper laws are passed for their conduct. 


Laws similar to the one in Massachu- 
setts were passed in many States during 
the next few years. 

In 1921 Edward A. Filene and At- 
torney Roy F. Bergengren formed the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
which, financed by Mr. Filene, would 
carry on the work of organizing credit 
unions throughout the Nation until the 
Credit Union National Association was 
formed to take its place in 1934. These 
were busy, productive years. Bergengren 
traveled to every nook and cranny of 
this great country, carrying his message 
of hope, speaking anywhere there were 
men to listen, and leaving in his wake 
new credit unions and optimistic people 
who, for perhaps the first time, held in 
their own hands the reins controlling 
their economic destinies. 

Concerning the legislative program, 
Bergengren himself wrote: 

The question has been asked as to why we 
did not start with a Federal law. Our feel- 
ing was that there was a certain amount of 
preliminary education necessary in every 
State, and that one way to initiate the edu- 
cational work was by organizing State cam- 
paigns requiring, as would be inevitable, the 
formation of local committees, the enroll- 
ment of individual support, and the dis- 
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covery of State leadership if the campaigns 
were to be successful, It worked out fairly 
well. 


This then was the background which 
led to the passage of the Federal Credit 
Union Act on June 26, 1934, about which 
I spoke earlier. The 50-year history of 
the credit-union movement in this coun- 
try is one of the most illustrious chapters 
in the country’s history. The early years 
of this movement are mainly the history 
of an untiring crusade by people who had 
the vision to foresee what credit unions 
could do to make the lives of people a 
little easier and a little happier, and who 
had also the determination to make this 
vision a reality. 

The later years—we might say the last 
25 years—have been years of growth and 
steady service which have established 
both the need and the practicality of 
credit unions beyond the question of the 
last doubt. Today there are more than 
19,000 credit unions—both Federal and 
State—with 10 million members in this 
country alone. 

Credit unions are nothing if not indi- 
vidual enterprise. They differ from most 
other individual enterprises only in that 
their motivating spirit is service and help 
to others rather than individual profit 
and private advantage. I believe that 
credit unions bring democracy to capi- 
talism, which seems to me a quite obvi- 
ous conclusion to draw. The fact that 
credit unions have stood the test of time 
and have gained the active approval of 
10 million American families answers 
their critics, and supplies their definition. 
In a word, they are good. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is most appropriate 
that we pause to recognize the passage of 
the Federal Credit Union Act, 25 years 
ago today. In the 25 years this law has 
been in existence millions of people in 
every State of the Union, in Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone 
have made an enviable record of saving 
money systematically, providing credit 
for themselves at low cost and managing 
their own business. 

Coming from the State of Wisconsin 
which was among the earlier States to 
have a credit union law, I am particularly 
pleased at this action today. In Wiscon- 
sin our credit union law was passed in 
1913. As a member of the State Senate 
of the State of Wisconsin I had the 
privilege of sponsoring legislation in 
that body to advance and improve our 
State credit union act. I know that the 
people of Wisconsin have gained many 
social and economic benefits from their 
credit unions. I am certainly happy 
that the Congress saw fit back in 1934 
to enact legislation making it possible 
for people everywhere in the United 
States to have the opportunity to organ- 
ize and operate their own credit unions. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
Federal credit unions do not compete 
with State chartered credit unions nor 
vice versa. The development of Federal 
credit unions has in many instances 
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stimulated the organization and growth 
and services of State chartered credit 
unions. State and Federal supervisory 
authorities cooperate with each other in 
improving the usefulness and effective- 
ness of credit unions. I am sure millions 
of people who now enjoy the benefits of 
credit unions, both State and Federal, 
could not have done so if the Federal 
Credit Union Act had not come into be- 
ing. In fact, six States still have no 
credit union law. 

I am particularly proud of the fact 
that the administration of this law has 
required no Federal appropriations since 
1953. It is a self-sustaining operation. 
I think it is a tribute to the credit union 
members that they urged Congress to 
raise the fees for supervision so that they 
could pay their own way. This certainly 
is a fine example of teamwork between 
the people and their Government, The 
present Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions is Mr. J. Deane Gannon, 
who formerly supervised the Wisconsin 
chartered credit union. We, of course, 
are proud of his coming to Washington, 
and we are proud of the job he is doing 
today in the Federal picture. Mr. Gan- 
non told me that more than 5 million 
members of the Federal credit unions are 
adding more than one-half billion dollars 
a year to their savings and that during 
this quarter of a century members of 
more than 9,300 Federal credit unions 
have made 35 million small loans for 
profitable and productive purposes. 
These loans amount to more than $13 
billion and average about $400 each. It 
certainly is a tribute to the skill and 
integrity of the credit-union members 
that only $1.80 has been charged off on 
each $1,000 of loans that have been made 
because members either failed or 
were unable to repay their loans. This 
certainly is a remarkable record. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
commend the Congress of 25 years ago 
for their foresight in enacting this law, 
and I would commend other Congresses 
too for amending that law to assure its 
effectiveness and usefulness. I com- 
mend the people who are participating in 
these credit unions for their ability in 
doing things for themselves, and I com- 
mend them for this very fine exemplifica- 
tion of American free enterprise. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Texas 
for setting aside this time to commemo- 
rate the 25th anniversary of the enact- 
ment of the Federal credit union legis- 
lation by the Congress of the United 
States. This date also commemorates 
the 50th anniversary of the credit union 
movement in this country. The gentle- 
man from Texas 25 years ago saw at that 
early date during the depression the 
necessity of passing a law to help in the 
formation of an organization that would 
free millions of families and millions of 
people in this country from the chains 
of the loansharks and the short-time 
moneylenders who had been gouging the 
people for generations. He certainly was 
one of the pioneers in a great movement. 
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The credit unions, Mr. Speaker, have ac- 
complished a great deal to help millions 
of families throughout America to tide 
themselves over periods of temporary 
financial distress. 

Credit unions represent democracy 
functioning at its best. They, in a num- 
ber of eases, prove to be social as well as 
civic organizations. Millions of families 
over the years have successfully weath- 
ered financial storms which might have 
led to chaos and misery. 

They are a source of financial aid 
which have served to lift many who were 
in financial reverses back to economic 
stability and security. 

They also built character and a sense 
of real confidence and independence 
among the thousands throughout the 
country who have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to borrow money at a 
low rate of interest, not only possibly to 
pay debts but also to improve the econ- 
omy of themselves and their families. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a great con- 
gressional district called the Calumet 
industrial area of northwest Indiana, 
There are numerous credit unions in 
the mills and factories of my area as well 
as in city, county, and Federal Govern- 
ment institutions. There are 457 credit 
unions in Indiana with assets in excess 
of $110 million and a membership of 
more than 250,000, Approximately one- 
eighth of the entire population of In- 
diana belong to some kind of credit 
union in the State. 

Again I commend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] for bringing this 
anniversary to the attention of the Con- 
gress, and I join with him as well as the 
thousands of the credit unions and their 
membership over this Nation in cele- 
bration of this occasion. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAIRD]. 

Nr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from Texas in commemo- 
ration of the 25th anniversary of con- 
gressional action on Federal credit 
union legislation. We in Wisconsin are 
indeed proud of the many successful Wis- 
consin credit unions. These credit 
unions in our State have grown up since 
the State legislature enacted legislation 
in 1913. 

It was my privilege several years ago 
to attend dedication ceremonies in Madi- 
son, Wis., for the National Association of 
Credit Unions building. This building 
was placed in Wisconsin for many rea- 
sons but among them was our early 
leadership in the field of the credit union 
legislation. The National Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is 
a Wisconsin citizen, J. Deane Gannon, 
and we in Wisconsin are indeed proud 
to join in this celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of Federal legislation. I com- 
mend the gentleman from Texas for 
calling it to the attention of the Con- 


gress. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DEN- 
TON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join the gentleman from Texas and 
my other colleagues in extending fe- 
licitations to credit unions on their 50th 
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anniversary and on this the 25th anni- 
versary of the passing of the Federal 
Credit Union Act. 

I want to call attention also to the 
fact that Mr. Greenwood, a former 
Member of Congress from Indiana, from 
1920 to 1938, was very active in this 
field and did much to aid passage of 
this act. 

Mr. Speaker, today, June 26, is Credit 
Union Day, and at this time, I would like 
to pay tribute to the credit unions here 
in the United States, 

The credit union idea is not a new 
one. An American, Edward A. Filene, 
learned about credit unions during a trip 
to India in 1907, and was so impressed 
that he spent about a million dollars 
getting credit unions started in the 
United States. The Massachusetts 
Legislature was the first to legalize credit 
unions, and passed a law for that pur- 
pose in 1909. Since that time, the credit 
union movement has grown rapidly. 
There are now about 24,000 credit unions 
in the Western Hemisphere—about 
19,000 of which are in the United States 
alone, and the number is growing each 
year. 

A credit union is defined as a group 
of people who agree to save their money 
together and to make loans to each other 
at low interest. Usually a credit union 
is organized by members of a particular 
group: for instance, people working for 
the same employer; people who belong 
to the same fraternal order, church, or 
labor union; or people who live in the 
same closely knit community. Member- 
ship is open to all in the group, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, and credit 
unions are democratic because the mem- 
bers elect their own officers and set pol- 
icies at annual] meetings, 

There are many advantages to join- 
ing a credit union. Some of them are: 

First. Members are encouraged to save 
regularly. At this time, credit union 
members have accumulated over $4 bil- 
lion in their credit union accounts. From 
this accumulated capital, loans are 
made to members at low interest and 
earnings remaining after expenses are 
paid and reserves set aside are return- 
ed to the members in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Second. Interest rates on credit loans 
are very low, and are never more than 
1 percent per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance, without any other charges. These 
low rates save members money, thus giv- 
ing them more money for other things. 
Because of such low rates, members 
saved over $175 million in interest in 1957 
alone. 

Third. Credit unions are financially 
sound because they operate under law, 
the books are examined regularly, and 
reserves are set aside each year to cover 
any uncollectible loans. 

Fourth. Credit unions have a remark- 
able record for repayment of loans: less 
than one-fifth of 1 percent are not re- 
paid. The feeling of loyalty to the credit 
union, which is owned and operated by 
the members, accounts for this; and 

Fifth. Credit unions build leadership 
and give people an opportunity to learn 
democratie management of their affairs. 
This typically American characteristic of 
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credit unions is perhaps the main reason 
for their popularity in the United States. 

For these reasons, and many more, it 
is appropriate to pay tribute today to the 
work of credit unions in the United 
States. I know that my colleagues join 
me in the hope that the credit union 
movement will continue to grow and ben- 
efit an increasing number of people. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join the gentleman from Texas 
in paying tribute to the Federal credit 
union movement on this, the 25th anni- 
versary of the passage of the Federal 
Credit Union Act. I have been very 
much impressed with the credit union 
movement as I have observed it in opera- 
tion in Colorado, and some of my most 
pleasant associations have been with the 
officers and members of the credit unions 
in my district. It certainly gives me 
great pleasure to extend my very best 
wishes to the credit unions of Colorado, 
and the entire Nation, on this happy 
occasion. 

I feel that the credit union movement 
has filled a very distinct purpose and 
place in our economy, and I have been, 
as I say, very much impressed with the 
success achieved during the past 25 
years. Iam sure that the achievements 
during the next quarter of a century will 
be even more remarkable. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Colorado has 
204 credit unions at this time. They 
serve some 150,000 citizens of our State. 
They are organized under almost every 
type of common bond conceivable, and 
serve a large cross-section of our people. 

We have credit unions in Colorado 
which serve teachers, factory workers, 
church groups, farmers, labor union 
members, housewives, policemen, and 
members of fraternal organizations. 
Most of them are relatively small, serv- 
ing less than 250 people, and very few of 
them haye full time paid employees. 

The officers of credit unions serve 
without pay. Many times the office is 
no more than an extra drawer in the 
treasurer’s desk. Under the law the 
treasurer is the only officer who may re- 
ceive compensation. I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that there are no 
frills to credit unions, or heavy overhead 
expenses. They represent people who 
have grouped themselves together to 
save their money, and to lend to each 
other at the lowest possible interest rate. 

I salute the credit union movement, 
and particularly the credit unions in 
Colorado. I wish them continued suc- 
cess in the years ahead, and I am sure 
they will continue to render a most valu- 
able service to their members. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr, 
GEORGE P. MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join the gentleman 
from Texas in paying tribute to the 
credit unions. I also want to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman from 
Texas for having sponsoring the credit 
union movement in Congress. He said 
a moment ago that the credit unions 
represent democracy; they are actually, 
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democracy in action. Here is where men 
bind themselves together, each lending 
that which he can spare so that others 
may benefit and make a better way of 
life for themselves and their families. 

The credit unions of this country have 
demonstrated the honesty and sincerity 
of the American people, particularly the 
working people, the little people of the 
country, because the loans are prima- 
rily character-type loans. The fact that 
an infinitesimal percentage of the loans 
is not paid back indicates that the peo- 
ple working in cooperation and in the 
cooperative spirit, recognizing their re- 
sponsibility are good people, and the 
members of the credit union constitute 
the backbone of this country. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
pleasure for me to stand on this floor and 
commend the credit union movement of 
the United States on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Federal Credit Union Act. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
State of Maine we have some 50,000 
people who are now members of the 
State and Federal credit unions and that 
they have been working out their own 
destiny so to speak, as far as credit fa- 
cilities are concerned, and doing very 
well at it, too. 

About 20 years ago I became interested 
in getting credit unions in my State, 
particularly along the coast where the 
fishermen did not have many credit fa- 
cilities available to them. The equip- 
ment these men use in their work is ex- 
pensive and each purchase represents, 
for the fisherman involved, a carefully 
considered outlay of capital. Iam happy 
to say that several fine credit unions now 
exist which are of materia] assistance to 
these men, and represent greater finan- 
cial security for them and for their 
families. 

When I heard that the Federal Credit 
Union Act might be revised, I made it 
my business to contact as many Maine 
credit unions as possible, including every 
single credit union in my district, to get 
their views on the matter. I would like 
to point out here that every reply which 
I have received has been enthusiastically 
in favor of this legislation. It seems to 
me that the overwhelming support for 
this measure evidenced by those who are 
familiar with credit union needs is the 
most effective testimony for its passage. 

We in the State of Maine pride our- 
selves on our tradition of rock-ribbed 
Yankee individualism, and the credit 
unions of the State, serving fishermen, 
farmers, and factory workers, are prime 
examples of this quality. 

The citizens of Maine have long re- 
spected the man who took care of him- 
self, and they have a similar respect for 
these financial institutions with which 
a group of people with the same inter- 
ests band together to take care of their 
own finances. Thrift, too, is a tradi- 
tional Yankee quality, and the $17 mil- 
lion in assets of the Maine credit unions 
is eloquent testimony to the ability of 
the Maine credit union members to put 
aside something for a rainy day. In all, 
credit unions are a prime example of the 
finest qualities of our State’s citizens. 
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The passage of the Federal Credit 
Union Act in 1934 was a wonderful piece 
of work which has materially aided the 
development of credit unions through- 
out the United States and its Territories. 
These groups have become a part of 
the American economy, because they 
answered a definite need of the American 
people. Today, they continue to serve 
and to grow, and the Congress of the 
United States has a duty to modernize 
credit union law in order to bring it into 
line with the rapidly changing economic 
picture of our times, and the equally 
rapid development of the needs of 10 
million U.S. credit union members. 

Credit unions are the essence of demo- 
cratic capitalism at its finest; they are 
the epitome of the free enterprise system 
for every average wage earner in this 
land. Credit unions are established by 
a limited group of people in order that 
they may obtain for themselves alone 
certain well-defined objectives. They 
own the credit union. They elect, on a 
one-member-one-vote basis certain peo- 
ple from among their own group to con- 
trol its affairs, and to act as their agents 
in the day-to-day conduct of its business. 
These officers are volunteers, serving 
without pay in the majority of cases, and 
many of them make great personal sacri- 
fices in point of their spare time and 
vacations in order to serve the needs of 
the group. Few groups in the country 
can match the selfless devotion of the 
credit union volunteers. 

I know that the credit-union move- 
ment has also done fine work in other 
countries, supplying encouragement and 
training leaders for credit unions in 
other countries. As a result, credit 
unions similar to our own are now oper- 
ating in Latin America, on the islands of 
the West Indies, in South America and 
even far away in the South Pacific. The 
development of these financial thrift 
societies in remote areas is due to a great 
degree to the feeling of credit union 
members in this country that they have 
a responsibility to help others as they 
themselves have been helped, and so they 
have contributed generously to this 
effort, without any expectation of finan- 
cial return. 

Their activities in these countries can- 
not fail to reflect credit on our country 
and its citizens. As these credit unions 
grow and benefit their members as our 
own credit unions have benefited our 
members, they may yet prove to be one 
of the most popular exports of the United 
States to the citizens of the world. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is with great per- 
sonal pleasure and satisfaction that I 
join with other Members of this body to 
help record today’s session of the House 
as a symbol of the respect which the 
credit union movement in America has 
generated for itself over the 25 years of 
operation under the Federal Credit Act 
of 1934. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take advantage 
of this opportunity to express to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] my 
appreciation for arranging this opportu- 
nity to speak here this afternoon in be- 
half of this credit union movement under 
the Federal Credit Union Act of 1934. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I- yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. : 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratuate the distinguished Mem- 
ber from Texas on his work for the credit 
unions and to join with him and other 
Members of the House in paying tribute 
to the credit union movement in the 
country on this its anniversary. 

The State of Kansas enjoys many 
credit union organizations and we are 
mighty proud of them. 

Mr. Speaker, although credit unions 
are not as numerous in the State of Kan- 
sas as they are in some of the more in- 
dustrial and more highly populated 
States of the Union, they are neverthe- 
less performing a very vital and worth- 
while service for our citizens. 

As you may know, the great majority 
of credit unions are organized among 
groups whose common bonds are em- 
ployment in the same office, plant, or 
agency. However, many other groups 
also have credit unions, such as profes- 
sional and fraternal associations, mem- 
bers of a particular church or parish, 
members of another cooperative, and in 
some cases, small communities within a 
well-defined geographical area, 

Most of these last are organized in 
rural areas where thrift and credit fa- 
cilities are not readily available. 

The role played by these rural credit 
unions in the economy of our farm com- 
munities is tremendously significant. In 
1957 there were 40 rural credit unions in 
the State of Kansas, and approximately 
525 in the United States. I understand 
this figure has grown rapidly. During 
the first 8 months of 1958 at least 30 new 
rural credit unions were chartered in 
the State of Kansas alone. Most rural 
credit unions are sponsored by farm or- 
ganizations, rural churches, and other 
rural groups. 

Farm bureau cooperative associations, 
the Grange, and the Farmers Union, 
have all promoted and sponsored rural 
credit unions. Those credit unions or- 
ganized in farm areas are an important 
source of credit for the financing of feed 
supplies, and equipment purchases of 
their members. Because of the sea- 
sonal and irregular nature of farm in- 
come, families who earn their income 
from the soil require constant and read- 
ily available credit facilities. Farmers 
today have the family credit needs of 
city folks, plus their farm credit needs. 
By their very nature, credit unions are 
ideally suited to serve these needs, 

Colleagues, the farmers of the State of 
Kansas are a hardy race. They work 
hard and long to grow the wheat that 
goes into our daily bread. Sometimes, 
however, the gamble with nature does 
not pay off, and the farmer comes out 
on the short end. 

Just a few short years ago, we Kan- 
sans were smack in the middle of the 
worst drought in our history. Starting 
in 1952, and lasting through 1956, it made 
those 5 continuous years the worst for 
our farmers since the Dust Bowl years of 
the thirties. The tenacity with which 
these men and women clung to their land 
is a tribute, I believe, to the stock from 
which they come; but they themselves 
would be the first to admit the impor- 
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tance to them during this time of strug- 
gle of their credit unions. 

Let me give you some actual examples, 

In 1952, the first of the drought years, 
a Kansas farmer named Lawrence Berg- 
strom joined the McPherson Federal 
Credit Union in McPherson, Kans. 
Bergstrom bought a $5 share. In April 
of 1954 he borrowed $300 and repaid 
it in October. In November he borrowed 
another $250; repaid it in June of 1955. 
In April 1958 he borrowed $1,500, and 
paid it off at $150 a month until he was 
down to $900; and then in August he 
refinanced it back to $1,500. The credit 
union’s security on that $1,500 is 10 Hol- 
stein cows, 1 yearling, and 4 two-year- 
olds. 

Without the availability of financing 
like this, where a man can borrow from 
his neighbors at a low rate of interest, 
farming would be a very dangerous gam- 
ble, indeed, for some. 

The June 1959 issue of News for 
Farmer Cooperatives,” published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farmer 
Cooperative Service, contained an article 
entitled “Kansas Credit Unions Develop 
Different Loan Methods.” I would like 
to quote from that article now: 

Rural credit unions and farmer coopera- 
tives in Kansas have developed several use- 
ful patterns or techniques for handling mem- 
ber accounts. Of course, farmers with credit- 
union share accounts may either withdraw 
from or borrow against the accounts to 
. finance purchases from their cooperative or 
for other farm operations. 

Farmers with savings accounts and farm- 
ers who borrow from their rural credit unions 
have the advantage of special life insurance 
coverage provided by the credit union with- 
out extra cost. In case of death or disability, 
the credit union’s loan-protection insurance 
pays off the outstanding loan and the share 
insurance increases or doubles the member's 
share balance in the credit union, 

This service enables the credit union to be 
more adaptable and of greater use to the 
farmer and to the farmer cooperatives in 
handling the farmer’s accounts. Much of 
the risk of borrowing money is eliminated, 
too. 

Once the farmer's loan is approved and 
the check is issued, he may follow one of 
the several patterns. 

First, he may elect to redeposit his check 
in the credit union and withdraw from his 
account as necessary throughout the year for 
purchases at the cooperative or elsewhere. 
When this pattern is followed, the farmer 
receives loan-protection insurance on his 
loan balance outstanding and share-insur- 
ance coverage on his unused share account. 
He also receives dividends as earned on the 
unused portion of his credit-union account. 

Secondly, he may deposit the check with 
the cooperative, putting himself on a fully 
prepaid basis for the year. When this pat- 
tern is followed, the farmer may receive dis- 
counts for cash trading, interest on the 
co-op deposit, and loan-protection insurance. 

Thirdly, the farmer may redeposit with 
the credit union and then reborrow against 
his share account for purchasing certificates 
of indebtedness, where offered by the coop- 
erative. These certificates of indebetedness 
are also interest bearing. 

In these and other ways Kansas rural 
credit unions are helping their farmer mem- 
bers solve their problems of finance. 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, this occasion 
gives all of us an opportunity to express 
our congratulations to the credit unions 
of America and in particular for this oc- 
casion today, made possible by arrange- 
ments and long years of effort by our 
colleague the gentleman from the State 
of Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

I think I can safely say that, per 
capita, Minnesota has as many credit 
unions as any one of the 50 States, and 
we are very proud of the remarkably fine 
job they have done. 

In addition to providing personal 
credit, credit unions foster habits of 
thrift among their members and render 
valuable assistance in counseling on per- 
sonal financial problems. 

In connection with the credit union 
movement, Minnesota should note with 
particular pride that one of the early 
pioneers of the credit union develop- 
ment nationwide, was a citizen of the 
State of Minnesota. Thomas W. Doig 
was a young clerk in the Minneapolis 
post office in 1923 when he heard about 
the early work being done by the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau under 
the direction of Edward A. Filene and 
Roy F. Bergengren. He organized the 
Minneapolis Postal Employee’s Credit 
Union, and was its treasurer. I believe 
this was the first credit union in Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Doig had the vision and imagina- 
tion to see in these first struggling iso- 
lated groups the seeds of the great social 
movement credit unionism was to be- 
come. The organization of new credit 
unions, and the extension of their unique 
services to an ever increasing number of 
people became the guiding motivation of 
his life. He was a man of rare ability and 
would have gone far in Government of 
public life, but decided to devote his life 
to this service. 

Between 1925 and 1929, he worked as a 
volunteer organizer of credit unions, 
helping to organize the Minnesota Credit 
Union League in 1927. In 1930, he joined 
Mr. Bergengren and Mr. Filene as a staff 
member of the extension bureau to or- 
ganize credit unions throughout the 
Middle West. In 1934, Doig was one of 
those who helped draft the constitution 
of the Credit Union National Association. 
Mr. Doig personally organized 1,000 credit 
unions during his 30 years of service to 
the credit union ideal. 

In 1945, Doig succeeded Bergengren as 
managing director of CUNA, a position he 
was to hold until ill health forced his 
retirement 10 years later, just a few short 
months before his death. 

After 26 years in credit union work, this 
outstanding pioneer of credit unions, said, 
“It is the business of the credit union 
not only to accumulate savings and to 
make loans, but to insert a little of hu- 
manity, a little of Christianity, and a 
little of brotherly love into that effort. 
This last is probably the most important 
function of the credit union.” 

Two years before his death, Doig was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of law from St. Francis Xavier University 
at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. The cita- 
tion read, in part: 

Noted for his steadfast dedication, his 
untiring energy, his top executive ability, 
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Thomas W. Doig ranks high among those 
responsible for the rapid growth of credit 
unionism in North America. In honoring 
Mr. Doig, the university recognizes 8 million 
members of credit unions in Canada, the 
United States, and other countries who have 
brought about a miracle of modern finance. 


Minnesota can always feel proud to 
have produced such a noble man who did 
so much to develop this people’s move- 
ment of credit unions to the important 
place it now holds in our American econ- 
omy. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, as my 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota, 
the Honorable Roy Wier, has already 
mentioned, we in the State of Minnesota 
have particular reason to be proud of the 
credit union movement and the dedicated 
men and women who gave years of their 
lives in order that more than 10 million 
people in the United States today might 
have credit union benefits. 

Now in Minnesota we have 457 of these 
mutual self-help thrift societies, and 
they have given us good reason to be 
proud of them. They have a fine record 
in our State, a reputation earned by the 
worthwhile work they do for their mem- 
bers, and, indeed, for the whole com- 
munity. 

More important, the influence of these 
credit unions extends far beyond the 
limited boundaries of their own member- 
ship. Wherever a town has one or two 


“flourishing credit unions serving a sig- 


nificant proportion of the population, 
that community will be more prosperous 
and economically more stable because of 
it. Credit union members are informed 
about the use of money, they are thrifty. 

The record of service painstakingly 
built up by millions of the rank and file 
of our citizens can be nothing else than 
a source of great pride and satisfaction 
on this 25th anniversary. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would like to state 
here I knew Mr. Thomas W. Doig mighty 
well. He was with Mr. Bergengren when 
the Federal Credit Union Act was passed 
here in the Congress, and he did some 
very effective work. I am glad to know 
he is from the section of the country 
represented by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
remember well 25 years ago when the 
bill establishing the Federal Credit 
Union was pending in the Congress of 
the United States. I was a strong sup- 
porter of that bill and I voted for it with 
great pleasure. I feel that subsequent 
events have confirmed the fact it was 
an important step forward in strength- 
ening the economic system of our coun- 
try and of greater importance in 
strengthening the family life of our 
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country by enabling through voluntary 
action millions of Americans to obtain 
loans at reasonable rates rather than 
having to go to the loan sharks, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] 
mentioned a few moments ago. 

We all know the history of usury. It 
is ancient. It is recorded in the Bible, 
and we know that type of person who 
‘preys upon human beings in their eco- 
nomic weaknesses and in exacting large 
interest rates. We all realize the ter- 
rible situation that follows in the exae- 
tion they make from those they get with- 
in their grasp. ' 

The credit union system has been of 
inestimable value and importance, not 
only to the Nation but to the several 
States of the Nation, in meeting a situ- 
ation which was developed as a result 
of the most abject kind of materialism, 
the desire of certain people to get money 
through the charging of usurious rates 
of interest. It is a happy coincidence 
with me that I am still a Member of the 
House on this occasion of the silver ju- 
bilee anniversary of the passage of the 
Federal law. 

With my other colleagues, I congratu- 
late my great friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] who to me has been 
@ source of inspiration throughout, the 
years in the spirit he reflects, the depth 
of his thinking and the courage that he 
has so constantly displayed in fighting 
for what he considered to be right, in 
fighting for those things he thinks is for 
the best interest of our country and our 
people. 

Reference has been made to the late 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, who was my 
very dear and close friend. 

I can picture him now. He was one 
of the great men of all times. He repre- 

_ sented the spirit of goodness, and that is 
what we stand for; what we represent or 
symbolize; what is.in our minds; the 
spirit that we are possessed of and which 
we conyey to others with whom we are 
associated, Edward A. Filene was one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. He was 
years ahead of his time, always looking 
into the future; a man who was the head 
of a great department store in Boston, 
who paid his employees higher wages 
than the adjoining stores; who received 
and incurred the enmity of other great 
department stores and companies, be- 

cause he endeavored to treat his employ- 
ees right and fair and give them a living 
wage. Edward A. Filene was not only in 
terested in this movement, but in all pro- 
gressive movements that concerned hu- 
man beings and which benefited the 
human being. 

So, on this 25th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of his system, with my oth- 
er colleagues, I am so glad to pay tribute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
man], who so richly deserves commen- 
dation, and I am also pleased to refer to 
that very close friend of mine, a great 
American and, more than that, a good 
man, a great man, who has passed on to 
the Great Beyond, the late Edward A. 
Filene. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I am glad to yield to 
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the distinguished gentleman: from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to be here today on an 
anniversary occasion that marks a half 
century of progress. No greater contri- 
bution to the economie functioning of 
democracy has been greater than that 
of the credit unions. 

Until the advent of the ‘credit unions, 
the worker in the hour of his need, be- 
cause of illness in his family or other 
cause, had no place to turn except to 
the moneychangers. And the money- 
changers literally took his hide. The 
doors of the banks were closed to him 
for lack of security. Unlike the farmer, 
who borrowed on the security of ‘his 
acres, or the businessman, who borrowed 
on the security of his assets, or the in- 
dividual man of wealth, who borrowed 
on the security of gilt-edge stocks, the 
worker had no collateral except his em- 
ployment and his character. He was 
the forgotten man in our banking setup. 

I think back to the years immediately 
following the turn of the century when 
the loan sharks howled over the homes 
of workers, by misfortune thrown into 
their grasp, and the interest frequently 
was 10 percent er more a week. I do 
not know how many homes were wrecked, 
how many workers were driven to de- 
spair and, in some cases, to suicide, but 
the figures of the period will show that 
very few whom misfortune threw into 
the hands of the loan sharks ever escaped 
the bondage’ of a cruel and heartless 
greed. The money earned by hard labor 
just could not stretch to meet the de- 
mand for food and dwelling and educa- 
tion of children if so large a part was 
drained in paying interest at 10 percent 
and more a week. 

State laws came in part to curb the 
evil by making the legal interest rate 
on à small loan, made on the security 
alone of employment and character, 
higher than the interest rate on secured 
loans, but restricting it to something 
like 10 percent a month. As a result of 
State legislation of this character and 
reforms in practices undertaken by more 
responsible persons who entered the 
small-loan industry, there was an im- 
provement. 

But the fact remained that loans on 
employment and character were not 
bankable. Some of the small-loan com- 
panies, rapidly expanding under new 
State laws legalizing interest rates of 
10 percent or so a month, got their work- 
ing capital from the very banks that 
would not accept from the workers their 
unsecured loans, but accepted them when 
offered as security for loans to the small- 
loan companies. Thus, we had the sit- 
uation of the largest and most conserva- 
tive banks in the country making loans 
running into the millions at around 
4 percent a year and accepting as secu- 
rity for these loans the unsecured loans 
of workers on which the workers were 
paying at least 10 percent a month in- 
terest. ‘The question naturally arose, 
Why should the character note of a 
worker be unacceptable when offered to 
the bank by the worker himself and be 
solicited by the bank as a choice loan 
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offering when presented en masse by a 
small-loan company? 

Finally the banks themselves saw the 
light. Today in my own city of Chicago 
even the First National Bank has its 
small-loan department processing loans 
secured only by character and employ- 
ment. In some very large banks the 
small-loan department now is handling 
a larger volume of business than the 
commercial department. 

There are still some very bad kati 
loan companies that are guilty of a prac- 
tice in exacting usury that would have 
shamed the old ‘loan sharks, if to them 
any kind of shame had been possible. 
But there are other companies that 
abide strictly by the law, do not have 
insurance hookups and mysterious serv- 


ice charges, and protect the borrower 


from. unjustified, garnishment. and 
threatened loss of employment when 
through illness or other misfortune they 


cannot meet a payment. These are the 


companies that will survive. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is proper that 
I should have sketched briefly, as I have 
attempted to do, this background. that 
the significance of the versary, we 
are observing today should be made 
clear. For the change that has come 


the credit unions in a very large measure 
_are responsible. To the credit unions all 


our hats are off. 

The credit unions have proved how 
‘much the workers can get for them- 
selves, in justice and in the true func- 
tioning of democracy, when they 


their means and their efforts into 


operative ventures. When a little w 


ago I heard the great statesman, the 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 
one of the really great statesmen of our 
country, say that of the millions of loans 
made by the Federal credit unions’ de- 
faults had occurred in less than one-half 
of 1 percent I realized the magnitude of 
the contribution of credit unions. to our 
country on all the fronts—economie, 
banking, social, political. 

The credit unions based their faith on 
the honesty of the American workers. 
At a time when the banks demanded the 
security of lands, stocks, assets of ma- 
terial value, the credit unions took the 
position that of all the values in the 
world none is greater than a man’s word. 
Largely because of the faith and the ex- 
periences of the credit unions the largest 
banks in the country today recognize 
the soundness of loans secured only by 
character and employment. 

I join with my colleagues in heartiest 
congratulations to the credit unions, to 
the Federal credit union, whose 25th 
anniversary we celebrate today, may I 
say that in the enviable record it has 
made in its 25 years it has most richly 
rewarded and justified the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] for 
his herculean efforts in its behalf from 
the time of its inception down through 
the years. 

I venture to say that when the history 
of these decades in the Congress of the 
United States is written no name will 
stand out brighter than that of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] whose 
service as one of the fathers of the Fed- 
eral credit union is but one of the count- 
less services he has rendered in the 
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cause of the small man, the average 
American in business, in farming, and in 
other pursuits. The gentleman is inter- 
nationally recognized as one of the out- 
standing authorities of our country on 
banking and on money, and I am deeply 
indebted to him for the inspiration and 
guidance he gave me in the years when 
I served, much junior to but in associa- 
tion with the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his very complimentary 
remarks, particularly those concerning 
the credit unions. Naturally I appreciate 
those concerning myself. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment our distinguished col- 
league from Texas, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Parman, for his remarks made 
upon the 25th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of credit union legislation. On be- 
half of the thousands of credit union 
members in North Dakota, I am pleased 
to join in and associate myself with his 
‘remarks. I might also state that I am 
a cosponsor with Mr. Patan, and other 
colleagues in this House, of the legisla- 
tion now pending to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act which became law 25 
years ago. 

One great milestone has been passed. 
Those last 25 years have been marked by 
the growth of a savings and service in- 
stitution which has operated to the bene- 
fit of thousands of our citizens across the 
length and breadth of this land. The 
‘unconscionable money lender was ef- 
fectively challenged and, in many places, 
‘stopped. 

It is well that we celebrate this anni- 
versary and look back upon the accom- 
plishments of the past, but there is much 
to be done. The necessity for credit un- 
ions still exists. Let us enact the neces- 
sary legislation to aid in this program. 
More credit and more service to more 
people, at reasonable rates, helps to build 
a healthier and stronger economy. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud today to join my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PAT Nax], in commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the signing of the original 
Credit Union Act. The present recogni- 
tion and status of the credit union move- 
ment is in large measure attributable to 
his career-long efforts in behalf of this 
great organization. 

I represent the Second Congressional 
District of Wisconsin, and in the heart 
of the most populous county within my 
district lies the international headquar- 
ters of the organization which has fos- 
tered the growth of credit unions 
throughout the world, the Credit Union 
National Association, better known by its 
initials, CUNA. 

Last fall I took advantage of CUNA’s 
invitation to visit Filene House and meet 
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with the people who work for this or- 
ganization, whose activities extend to 
every State in the Union, every Province 
in Canada, and to many countries over- 
seas as well. In a sense, therefore, I feel 
a particular interest in every credit union 
anywhere in the world. 

I also take particular pride in the 
credit unions within the State of Wis- 
consin. We have more than 700 credit 
unions whose 300,000 members have sav- 
ings totaling more than $157 million. I 
am told Wisconsin ranks eighth among 
the States in the number of credit unions 
presently in operation. 

Our Wisconsin farms occupy an im- 
portant place in the State’s economy and 
many of our farmers belong to credit 
unions in their community through their 
agricultural associations, I am happy 
to learn that contemplated changes in 
the Federal Credit Union Act include a 
provision which would increase the ma- 
turity limit on credit union loans. With 
this change, rural credit unions could 
more adequately meet the credit needs 
of farm families to help them purchase 
farm equipment and supplies. Federal 
credit unions would be able to partici- 
pate more actively in extending loans 
for home improvement and moderniza- 
tion, and many other benefits would also 
be derived. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, headquartered in Madison, Wis., 
is an international, nonprofit association 
of more than 25,000 credit unions 
throughout the world. CUNA is owned 
by the credit union leagues organized 
in each State, Province of Canada, Cen- 
tral America, and similarly well defined 
political areas abroad. The leagues, of 
course, are owned and controlled by the 
egy unions and their individual mem- 

ers. 

CUNA carries out. the planned pro- 
gram and policies of the credit union 
movement, as established by the volun- 
teer directors of the association elected 
by the leagues. To do this job, CUNA 
employs a staff of professional and tech- 
nical workers in such fields as education, 
advertising, law, public relations, insur- 
ance, management, economics, and or- 
ganization. 

The majority of CUNA’s services are 
directed toward credit union leagues, 
which in turn use these services in their 
own areas to help the member credit 
unions, 

CUNA is also responsible for the con- 
duct of credit union affairs at national 
and international levels. Its interna- 
tional duties include giving information 
and assistance to people in any part of 
the world in the formation and develop- 
ment of credit unions. CUNA also works 
closely with agencies of the United Na- 
tions and similar international groups. 

CUNA is entirely supported by the dues 
of its members and uses no public funds 
of any kind. Some of the things these 
dues are used for include the organiza- 
tion of new credit unions; the education 
of credit union officers, almost all of 
whom are unpaid volunteers; research 
into problems of consumer economics 
and the collection and evaluation of sta- 
tistics on the credit unions. 

In its task of aiding the worldwide 
credit union movement, CUNA is joined 
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by two affiliates, which are also head- 
quarters in Filene House in Madison, 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society pro- 
vides loan protection and life savings 
insurance exclusively to credit unions. 
Loan protection is insurance which auto- 
matically pays off the loan if an insured 
credit union borrower dies or becomes 
permanently disabled; life savings in- 
surance can double the savings of an 
insured member up to a limit of $2,000 in 
most areas in case of his death. Both 
these policies are purchased by the credit 
unions for the benefit of their members 
at no extra cost to them. 

Of course the major share of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance covers credit union 
members in the United States and Can- 
ada, the society’s policy is to extend its 
operations side by side with the credit 
union movement anywhere in the world. 
For example, CUNA Mutual now insures 
credit unions in both Peru and the Fiji 
Islands, which are affiliated with CUNA. 
During 1958 CUNA Mutual passed the $4 
billion mark in insurance in force and 
paid a total of $21 million in claims. 

The other CUNA affiliate is CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative which provides printed 
materials for credit unions. Such things 
as standard accounting forms, ledgers, 
credit union passbooks, posters, bro- 
chures, and other promotional materials 
leave CUNA Supply’s plant every day 
on their way to credit unions all around 
the world. 

The activities of Credit Union National 
Association are known to hundreds of 
thousands of persons throughout the 
world, but more intimately to the many 
members at the local level it has been 
our credit union that has helped so many 
individuals in their moments of financial 
distress. It is no wonder that the credit 
union movement continues to expand. 
On the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the signing of the Credit Union Act, 
this fine organization whose internation- 
ally recognized headquarters, Filene 
House, is located in my own district 
stands proudly for a job well done. 

Iam certain that the leaders of CUNA, 
at both the international and local levels, 
will continue to serve their members as 
they have so well in the past. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield, 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I too rise to 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. I am 
always happy to listen to his thoughts 
and ideas. He has made an enviable 
record as the protector of the people’s 
rights. 

He has consistently fought for the less 
fortunate citizens. 

I am happy to join my distinguished 
colleague and to state my support of the 
credit union movement on this, its 25th 
anniversary. 

The people of my district in Iowa have 
long actively participated in credit union 
work. We have thousands of people in 
many communities enjoying the bene- 
fits of these very helpful institutions. 

Credit unions, where character is 
equated on the balance sheet as an asset. 

Credit unions, where human needs and 
compassion are also equated. 


will the 
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Credit unions, where need is the cri- 
teria, not success. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the rapid 
changes in our economy both nationally 
and in my State, Iowa, I am asking that 
this Congress support necessary changes 
in the Federal credit union law. 

The credit unions, as you know, have 
contributed a great deal to the high 
standard of living our American families 

joy. 
aac a result of this institution’s steady 
growth, more and more families in weak 
economic positions have been able to 
enjoy some of the comforts and neces- 
sities once enjoyed by only the rich in our 
society. 

People in all walks of life—in churches, 
schools, manufacturing, and in many 
other occupations have had their needs 
and desires met through credit union 
loans and savings. 

This is especially true of geographic 
areas in the heartland of America, like 
Towa, where credit unions have been 
grassroots movements, dedicated to the 
highest ideals of a mobile and democratic 
society. 

Credit unions have come of age and 
this should be recognized by Federal law. 

At present, most credit unions in my 
State are chartered under State law 
rather than under Federal law because 
the credit unions feel that the State 
law is more in keeping with the realities 
of today’s economy, and more conducive 
to the continued health growth of the 
State’s credit union movement. 

The modernization of Federal credit 
union legislation can do much to facili- 
tate the efficient operation of the individ- 
ual credit unions which meet the provi- 
dent and productive purposes of low and 
middle income families and individuals. 

The self-help quality of these institu- 
tions is a refreshing and welcome part of 
our economic and social scene and they 
are to be encouraged through legisla- 
tion which will help them to continue 
their success and to grow as more and 
more consumer goods become available 
to our people. 

In the revision of the Federal law on 
this subject no expenditures of Federal 
funds is necessary. 

These nonprofit corporations are en- 
tirely self-supporting, and, in fact, the 
fees they pay the Federal Government 
for the supervisory services of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Credit Unions are the sole 
support of that agency. 

In conclusion again I wish to take this 
opportunity to congratulate our federally 
chartered credit unions on their 25th 
anniversary. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an historic occasion, the silver anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Federal Credit 
Union Act of 1934. Nine years ago I 
was in Madison, Wis., with that great 
champion of the credit unions, Harry 
S. Truman, when he dedicated Filene 
House to the memory of the great Boston 
philanthropist, Edward A. Filene, who 
did so much for the formation and estab- 
lishment of credit unions. We have 
over 36,000 credit union members in my 
own State of West Virginia. There are 
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over 10 million credit union members 
throughout this country. This is a move- 
ment which has helped to strengthen 
America financially, economically, and 
socially. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great honor for me 
to join in this salute to the credit union 
movement today, and also to pay tribute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] who has always battled for the 
small businessman and for the average 
person in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has been 
built and sustained by a people devoted 
to independence and self-reliance. I 
think that our credit unions, both those 
chartered under State and Federal law, 
are wonderful examples of these prin- 
ciples. ‘These credit unions and their 
10 million members work for their com- 
mon good because they feel a responsi- 
bility to manage their own financial af- 
fairs in their own way, and that respon- 
sibility cannot be satisfied in any other 
manner, 

When a worker in a factory, or a 
schoolteacher, or a farmer buys a share 
in his credit union, he knows he is sav- 
ing in a financial institution that is 
owned by himself and by people like him; 
he knows that he and his friends have an 
equal influence on how that credit union 
will be managed; and he knows that if 
the time should come when he needs 
help he will get it from his credit union. 

The people who make up that 10 mil- 
lion figure are as representative a cross 
section of the American people as you 
will find anywhere. They include Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews; unskilled 
laborers and highly trained scientists; 
schoolteachers and cross-country truck- 
drivers; Hollywood movie actors, mem- 
bers of fraternal groups, bank employees, 
secretaries, and U.S. Congressmen. Ido 
not think there is an occupation in this 
country that is not served by at least one 
credit union. 

Nevertheless, the number of credit- 
union members in this country is still 
a small percentage of our population. 
We know that credit unions are private 
corporations where only members can 
save and borrow, and that they do not 
conduct their affairs with the general 
public. 

However, the influence of a credit 
union extends far beyond the limitations 
of its membership. It touches the mer- 
chant who finds that his credit union 
customers can make their income go 
farther, by budgeting their large pur- 
chases with the help of a credit union 
loan. It touches the town banker, who 
knows that the credit union encourages 
saving in hundreds of small accounts; 
money that might well not be saved at 
all, were it not for the credit union. The 
credit unions serve as a stabilizing factor 
for the whole community when, as has 
happened in many places, a large source 
of income such as a factory is suddenly 
withdrawn due to a strike or disaster. 

The motto of the credit union move- 
ment is, Not for profit, not for charity, 
but for service.” It means exactly and 
precisely what it says. Credit union peo- 
ple are not interested in making a profit 
on their investment; they want to make 
sure that when one of their members is 
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-available. Because service to their mem- 


bers is their primary motivation, they 
have made and continue to make many 
loans for extremely good purposes that 
another lender guided by a need for 
profit and the principles of safe busi- 
ness practices could not afford to make 
at all. Therefore, credit unions are 
unique. 

Finally, U.S. citizens now have a total 
of $3.9 billion in their credit union savy- 
ings accounts. They know that someone 
must save before someone can borrow, 
since credit unions don't create“ money 
as some other lenders do. Therefore, 
credit unions provide a noninflationary 
source of credit for their 10 million mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Speaker, credit unions occupy a 
unique and unassailable position in our 
lives, and Iam most proud to salute them 
on this anniversary. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of the Small 
Business Committee and ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and with the 
other Members of the House on both 
sides of the aisle in paying tribute today 
to the credit unions of America on this 
their 25th anniversary. 

The history of credit unions in 
America is similar to the history of al- 
most every other permanent institution. 
There was a recognized need for addi- 
tional and specialized credit to certain 
groups of persons with a common in- 
terest, and because that need was recog- 
nized, credit union authorization legis- 
lation was adopted by the Congress of 
the United States and then, in turn, re- 
ceived such enabling legislation as was 
necessary by most of the 48 States. 
‘They have performed an invaluable 
function in providing credit to a group 
of persons who could not otherwise re- 
ceive credit at a rate at which they were 
able to pay. Those of us who serve on 
the Committee on Small Business as well 
as other Members of the House who are 
sincerely interested in the problems of 
the small businessman and the prob- 
lems of the average workingman are all 
concerned about the problem that they 
have traditionally had with the small 
loan companies—the small loan sharks, 
so to speak. Despite the legislation 
that has been passed both by the Con- 
gress, and more particularly by the 
States to eliminate loan sharks, the 
credit union movement itself has done 
more to dissipate the imposition of the 
loan shark on the workingman than 
anything else that has happened. 

Mr. Speaker, again I congratulate 
those who have dedicated their services 
without pay to the credit-union move- 
ment in America. 

I think the credit union slogan is most 
appropriate, “Building for the future 
while serving you today.” I am particu- 
larly proud of those who are working in 
the credit union movement in northeast 
Kansas. 
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In particular is Ray A. Webb, Topeka, 
Kans., who is a director of the Kansas 
Union League. Mr. Webb is not only 
interested in improving the work of the 
union but also he is interested in the 
worthwhile project of practical training 
for foreign students who are interested 
in credit union work, the World Exten- 
sion Department of Credit Unions Na- 
tional Association for trainees who come 
from all parts of the world to Filene 
House at Madison, Wis. I personally 
know of Mr. Webb’s interest in this par- 
ticular endeavor. In fact, he has dis- 
cussed the matter with me on Several 
occasions. 

The Kansas League participates by 
having student trainees after they have 
completed their training at Filene House 
come to Kansas and work in the credit 
union offices in order that they may ob- 
tain practical training. Not only are 
they assisting these foreign students in 
gaining an education which will allow 
them to pursue a gainful occupation, but 
also they are contributing to future in- 
ternational understanding for America. 

Also, I want to pay credit to Mr. Ivy 
Bond, of Mission, Kans., who is working 
as Mr. Webb is working to promote the 
credit union movement and its subsidiary 
activities such as the training of foreign 
students. Mr. Webb and Mr. Bond and 
many others in Kansas are doing a very 
good job, i 

Mr. FLYNN.: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield: 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, may 1 
-congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas and my other colleagues 
in the House, on the other side of the 
aisle in this tribute to credit union move- 
ment on its 25th anniversary. 

There are 733 credit unions in the 
State of Wisconsin, with more than 
330,000 members and total assets ex- 
ceeding 8173 million. 

Wisconsin had one of the first and 
most progressive credit union laws in the 
country and in fact many of its provi- 
aons were later included in the Federal 
ac 

These financial self-help groups en- 
courage their members to save their 
money regularly, placing the emphasis 
on the habit of thrift rather than on the 
amount saved. These funds are then 
loaned out to the members at very low 
interest rates. 

The interest received on the loans is 
the only source of income a credit union 
has; there are no Government subsidies 
of any kind. After the few operating 
expenses of the credit union are paid, 
and the required operating reserves set 
aside, the remaining income is distrib- 
uted to members as the interest on their 
savings, or refunds to borrowers of part 
of the interest paid, Incidentally, credit 
union members pay income tax on these 
earnings just as they would on the re- 
turn from any other investments. 

Most credit union officers are volun- 
teers who donate their time to this serv- 
ice. If the credit union is of sufficient 
size to afford it, they may employ a paid 
treasurer to manage the day-to-day af- 
fairs of the credit union. Many of these 
groups are operated by treasurers who 
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keep the credit union records in one 
drawer of their desk, and whose operat- 
ing hours are any time a member with a 
problem drops by for help. Credit union 
treasurers get used to the sound of the 
phone in the middle of the night, because 
they know an emergency can arise any- 
where or at any time for one of the mem- 
bers. 

The credit unions of Wisconsin have 
built up an enviable reputation among 
the people of this State; their opera- 
tions are very definitely in the public 
interest, and they deserve to be encour- 
aged by us to the limit of our ability. 

The credit union movement has earned 
for itself a real and beneficial place in 
the American way of life. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in humble admiration to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman), for his tire- 
less efforts to pass the Federal Credit 
Union Act 25 years ago. This anniver- 
sary accentuates the importance of his 
progressive thinking many years ago. 
He is accepted ‘universally as a distin- 
guished authority in the banking and 
financial field. 

Only through his perseverance was 
Congress persuaded to act favorably on 
this legislation: It was a necessary step 
because of the financial problems of the 
people in the middle of the depression. 

It seems natural that such a move- 
ment would be sponsored by the labor 
organizations, yet certainly it is true that 
small men with small incomes must band 
themselves together to give themselves 
financial security. The success of the 
program is universally evident. 

The gentleman from Texas has per- 
sistently asked this Congress to rectify, 
by legislation, the needed requirements 
in the handling of public moneys by the 
financial institutions. As he has em- 
phatically said, the handling of public 
moneys by private institutions has not 
been for the public benefit. I am proud 
to see my distinguished colleague stand 
before this House today on the 25th an- 
niversary of the dedication of himself 
to a principle that is now the law of 
the land; and we bow to him again for 
his many attributes as a public leader 
in the Congress who condemns all dis- 
honest practices and false devices used 
by financial institutions that seek the 
use of public moneys for their own 
selfish purposes. This is a great day in 
your life and I congratulate you again, 
Sir, for you honesty of purpose in fos- 
tering remedial legislation in this field. 

Mr.PATMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a number of state- 
ments from Members who could not be 
here. Under consent heretofore ob- 
tained I shall insert them in the proceed- 
ings today. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
CREDIT UNIONS CONSTITUTE GREAT 
HUMANITARIAN GROUP 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, certainly today, the 25th anni- 
versary of the signing into law of the 
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Federal Credit Union Act, is a most 
propitious one. ‘The credit union move- 
‘ment in the United States is a fine exam- 
‘ple of those traits of the American char- 
acter in which we as a people and a 
nation take pride. The struggles of the 
early credit union pioneers, and the in- 
domitable spirit with which they sur- 
mounted the difficulties inherent in any 
‘great social movement may be likened 
to the struggles and similar spirit of an 
earlier band of pioneers who also con- 
quered a frontier, and insured for them- 
selves and their children a better way of 
life. 

But anniversaries are not only a time 
for looking back. They are also a good 
time for looking to the future, and plan- 
ning the campaigns which will win to- 
morrow’s victories. That is what I 
would like to do here today. 

Certainly these private thrift groups, 
credit unions, are on the threshold of a 
bright new era, and I think we can look 
forward to their becoming more and 
more important in the financial lives of 
Americans. In the State of Montana, 
we have 140 credit unions, with 34,784 
members and combined assets totalling 
more than $10 million. I look forward 
to the continued growth of these credit 
unions, which will mean increased serv- 
ice for their members, increased pur- 
chasing power for them, and increased 
financial security. This cannot help but 
have a beneficial effect on the broad 
fabrie of the economy of my home State. 

I believe we can look to the continued 
growth of the credit union movement as 
it enters these years of its maturity, pri- 
marily for three reasons: First, and fore- 
most, credit unions fill a real need in 
their community. These thrift groups 
are unique in the way they serve their 
members with convenient, low-cost 
eredit, and at the same time encourage 
these same members to save a little of 
what they earn, each payday, and 
thereby teach them that thrift can be a 
habit. 
© Gentlemen, we are all aware, I am 
sure, of the importance credit has come 


‘to have in our modern lives. Almost 


without our noticing it, the concept of 
buying on time, of borrowing in order to 
spread a jarge expense over a period of 
time, and of using personal credit to take 
advantage of a fleeting opportunity have 
become firmly imbedded in the American 
way of life. 

Credit unions are geared to this mod- 
ern way of thinking. Because they are 
volunteer organizations, they are im- 
mediately responsive to the needs of 
their members, for the very good reason 
that the members themselves are in com- 
plete control. At their annual meeting, 
these members elect from their own 
number the officers, directors, and com- 
mitteemen who will act for them for the 
coming year. I would like to point out 
here that it is an inflexible rule of the 
credit union movement that each mem- 
ber has only one vote in the group’s 
affairs, no matter how large his personal 
savings may be. 

There is another side to the credit 
union movement, and that is the hu- 
manitarian aspect. The hundreds of 
thousands of credit union officers in this 
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country who give uncounted hours of 
their time to their credit unions are not 
motivated by thought of personal gain. 
By law, their work is unpaid, except in 
the satisfaction that comes from helping 
their fellows in a very real and positive 
way. All of us I think, enjoy giving a 
friend assistance when he needs it, and 
these men who are engaged in this work 
are to be envied. They have found an 
especially effective way of earning for 
themselves this kind of satisfaction. 

Roy F. Bergengren, one of the first 
Americans to devote his life to building 
the credit union movement, said that, 
“the real job of the credit union is to 
prove, in modest measure, the practical- 
ity of the brotherhood of man.“ Credit 
unions do not make a profit, nor do they 
extend charity. They exist for one rea- 
son, and one reason only; to serve their 
members. They are groups of human 
beings, citizens of my State and yours, 
who have banded themselves together to 
find that strength that comes from each 
member of a group contributing to the 
welfare of all. They can trace their 
spirit back to the first settlers of this 
once primitive land who quickly learned 
there is strength and security in unity. 

Today, perhaps the problems have 
changed, perhaps the dark woods at the 
edge of the clearing no longer holds a 
threat. But the American family faces 
another danger—the danger of financial 
insecurity, and I am reassured to find 
that the inherent American instinct to 
join together and solve such problems 
by their own efforts and means is still 
with us. 

Credit unions are democratic. They 
are one of the highest expressions of the 
American principle of free enterprise, 
and they are helping millions of people 
solve their family economic problems 
with dignity and self-reliance. When 
you combine the world’s reliance on 
money and credit systems with man’s in- 
born desire to be useful to his fellow 
man, the result is 13 million people ener- 
getically cooperating with each other to 
do all they can to help their friends and 
neighbors help themselves. I cannot 
think of a more wholesome formula than 
that. 

Where does this credit union move- 
ment stand today? What are the prob- 
lems they face, and how will they meet 
the challenge of the future? Where, in 
short, are the 19,000 U.S. credit unions 
going to go from here? 

Certainly they can be congratulated 
for having laid the solid foundations of 
a national credit union movement, In 
the United States there are more than 
10% million people who are active credit 
union members. 

In the past few years, there has been 
a growing feeling within the movement 
that credit union service does not need 
to stop with lending and the encourage- 
ment of good thrift habits. For years, 
credit union members have been taking 
advantage, on an informal basis, of the 
information and knowledge about money 
matters which the average credit union 
treasurer learns in the course of his 
duties. 

Quite often, the credit union treasurer 
is the man who works a machine next to 
yours, or who works at the desk next to 
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yours, and you are naturally going to 
ask his advice when you have a money 
problem, whether or not you need to 
borrow money. Credit unions encour- 
age this. They consider it a service the 
member has a right to expect. 

Recently they have begun to explore 
on a nationwide basis the possibility of 
instituting a family financial counseling 
program as a regular part of credit union 
services. Although still in the formative 
stages, conferences have been held be- 
tween the credit union leadership and 
other consumer organizations which 
have an interest in how the average 
American family manages its financial 
resources. I am told that it is contem- 
plated that someday each credit union 
will have on tap a trained counselor who 
will be available to the members to help 
them with their budgeting problems, all 
without any charge or obligation. The 
idea is, I think, an ambitious one, but 
most intriguing. Certainly with the abil- 
ity they have already demonstrated, it is 
one possible of accomplishment. 

Another project under consideration is 
the development of credit unions among 
some of the financially less fortunate 
groups within the American economy. 
Already pilot studies among some of the 
Indian tribes in the Southwest are being 
carried on with the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and leaders in 
Government and various church groups 
have indicated their support of similar 
programs for migrant workers and im- 
migrant groups in Chicago and New 
York, 

This too, is an interesting idea, since 
the very essence of the credit union is 
mutual self-help. I want to emphasize 
that this is not just another relief pro- 
posal. Credit unions for low-income 
groups hold out a promise of assistance 
that comes from within the group; a 
promise of relief from poverty and at 
the same time the special dignity and 
Self-satisfaction that comes from solv- 
ing your own problems. 

Solving your own problems is fine 
American principle, honored by years of 
tradition, and one which is just as firmly 
established in the philosophy of the 
credit union movement. Let me give you 
an illustration. 

In the early 1930’s, a lineman for a 
power company went to his credit union 
and borrowed $250 with two of his 
friends acting as cosigners. A few weeks 
later this man was killed in a tragic 
accident on the job. His cosigners paid 
off the loan, but the credit union hated 
to see this burden fall on these two mem- 
bers. This incident was one of many that 
dramatized the need for insurance to 
protect credit unions, their members, 
and families from loss when a borrower 
died or became totally disabled. 

The credit union movement, still in 
its infancy at that time, was faced with 
this problem. To solve it the credit 
unions formed the CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society, an affiliate of the Credit 
Union National Association, known by 
its initials as CUNA, which had been 
organized a year before in 1934. 

CUNA Mutual writes primarily two 
types of insurance, exclusively for credit 
unions affiliated with CUNA. First of 
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all, loan protection insurance is insur- 
ance which pays off the insured borrow- 
er's loan in case of his death or total and 
permanent disability. In other words, if 
you had $900 balance on a credit union 
loan when you died, or if you were totally 
disabled, the loan balance would be 
marked “paid in full” by the credit 
union’s loan protection insurance. The 
member does not pay any extra charge 
for this insurance; the credit union pays 
the premiums. 

The other type of insurance supplied 
by CUNA Mutual is life savings insur- 
ance which, in most cases, matches the 
members’ savings in the credit union 
with life insurance. I say in most cases 
because the maximum amount of sav- 
ings that can be covered by this insur- 
ance is $2,000 in some States, $1,000 in 
others. d j 

For example, if a member died and he 
has insured savings of $1,500 in the 
credit union, his family would not have 
just $1,500 but $3,000. Almost all credit 
union members are eligible for life sav- 
ings insurance, but the policy does in- 
clude certain age and physical require- 
ments. 

The benefits these two insurance plans 
have provided for credit union members 
are almost legendary. In many in- 
stances, the families of credit union 
members have been amazed at the turn 
of events that have experienced. Ex- 
pecting to find themselves hopelessly in 
debt, they have often found themselves 
free of debt and with a sizable windfall 
in unexpected insurance. 

However the best part I have left for 
the last. This insurance protection is 
provided by the credit union at no extra 
cost to the borrower; in other words it is 
included as a normal credit union serv- 
ice. 

In a similar way, the credit union 
movement quickly found with growth 
that there was a great need for uni- 
form record, accounting and educational 
materials, at lowest cost. To answer 
this need, the credit union leaders of 
those days again set themselves the 
task of helping themselves, and in 1936 
the CUNA Supply Cooperative was 
started. Today, CUNA Supply contin- 
ues to grow with the credit union move- 
ment; at the end of last year its assets 
totaled $451,079. Total sales during the 
year amounted to $867,711. CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative now sends printed ma- 
terials and supplies to credit unions all 
over the world. 

Each credit union is a separate, in- 
dependent nonprofit corporation. It 
operates under State or Federal charter 
with Government supervision. Fifty- 
seven percent of all U.S. credit unions 
are federally chartered. Each credit 
union is owned and operated entirely by 
its members. All earnings after ex- 
penses and necessary reserves are re- 
turned to members as dividends on 
shares, and interest refunds to bor- 
rowers. 

When a credit union is started it 
usually joins the credit union league in 
its area. These leagues are voluntary 
associations of credit unions, which are 
supported by dues paid by their mem- 
ber credit unions. The leagues are 
governed by boards of directors elected 
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by member credit unions, giving credit 
union democratic control of their league. 

Again, we see here the principle of 
banding together to do what the indi- 
vidual cannot do. These leagues per- 
form a variety of important functions. 
They help groups start new credit 
unions, give on-the-spot assistance and 
guidance to credit union officials field 
services, conduct conferences and schools 
to discuss the day-to-day problems of in- 
terest to credit unions, train new credit 
union officials, carry on an information 
program, and publications to assist 
credit union officials to keep up to date 
on new developments, maintain supply 
depots to keep materials locally avail- 
able, and do constant research into vari- 
ous credit union operational problems. 

In addition to joining a league, many 
credit unions in smaller areas, such as a 
city, or perhaps a county, have banded 
together in eredit union chapters. Their 
purpose is to stimulate education and 
exchange of ideas on credit union mat- 
ters at the local level. 

In turn, the leagues themselves have 

banded together to form CUNA, the 
Credit Union National Association. 
Dating from 1934, CUNA is the parent 
organization of the international credit 
union movement. It is a nonprofit or- 
ganization supported by dues of mem- 
bers, which works for the elimination of 
usury in the personal finance field, 
through credit unions. Its job is to 
carry out the planned program and pol- 
icies of the organized credit unions, 
using a professional staff in such fields 
as education, advertising, law, public re- 
lations, insurance, Management, eco- 
nomics, and organization. 
_ For the last few minutes, gentlemen, 
I have tried to pregent in a very brief 
fashion the outlines of what I believe to 
be one of the most significant and worth- 
while social developments in the United 
States today. view of what the 
credit union movement has done and 
continues to do for my fellow Americans, 
I can do no more than wish them every 
success in the years to come. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
joining with my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman PATMAN, in giving recog- 
nition to the credit union movement in 
this country, I frankly take pride in the 
fact that the Federal Credit Union Act 
was enacted 25 year's ago during a Demo- 
cratic administration with which I have 
some familiarity. 

The history of the credit union move- 
ment in California is a most creditable 
one. My State has more than 1,600 
credit unions with over a million mem- 
bers. These people have built the State 
credit union movement to the point 
where at the end of last year their total 
savings were a little over $447 million. 
At the same time, outstanding loans 
totaled more than $380 million. In 
other words, more than 85 percent of the 
money saved by credit union members 
was put back to work helping credit 
union people. 

I like to think of this, not in terms of 
dollars or percents, but rather in terms 
of the concrete things this money is 
used for. That $380 million loaned in 
1958 undoubtedly helped a great num- 
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ber of individuals or families to make 
improvements on their homes, probably 
helped a good many Weddings or per- 
mitted the purchase of a new car; or 
perhaps was used for vacations or as 
downpayment on many a young couple’s 
dream home. 

A credit union can make a big differ- 
ence for a working man and his family. 
Not only are they provided with a con- 
venient place to save their money and 
with a source of credit when they need it, 
but they also know they can rely on the 
eredit union, which they own and op- 
erate, for adviee and help when the prob- 
lems begin to pile up. 

I have been told, for example, of a 
credit union member who had recently 
come West to take a job in an aircraft 
factory, only to find himself seriously ill 
in a hospital. At this critical point in 
his life, his family had not been able to 
join him. His confinement was not 
made any easier by the thoughts of no 
friends or relatives nearby and the cur- 
tailment of income while the bills kept 
Piling up. 

However, he had joined the plant 
credit union as a matter of course and 
although he did not know it, by that act 
alone he had made over 1,500 friends 
who were ready to stand by him. The 
treasurer of that credit union visited 
him at the hospital, listened to his story, 
and within a few hours, the treasurer 
had arranged for a loan, had him en- 
dorse the check, deposited it in a local 
bank, and returned to the hospital with 
the bankbook and pad of blank checks 
so he could keep up with his bills, even 
though he could not leave his bed. 

This probably is not a particularly 
dramatic story nor is it a particularly 
unusual one for credit union people. 
But it is service such as this that has 
insured for the credit union movement 
a secure niche in the hearts of millions of 
Americans, 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, befitting 
our recognition today of the 25th anni- 
versary of the passage of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, I am proud to report 
on the enviable record and contributions 
of the 407 credit unions in my home State 
of Connecticut. 

These nonprofit, self-supporting or- 
ganizations have provided much-needed 
services for some quarter of.a million 
members in Connecticut, They have 
offered unique opportunities for self-help 
for low and middle-income individuals 
in all walks of life. 

The benefits of credit unions are two- 
fold. First, they provide a readily acces- 
sible source of consumer credit for 
worthy purposes which often are not 
recognized by larger financial institu- 
tions. Moreover, these loans are limited 
to a maximum interest rate of 1 percent 
par month on the unpaid balance of:the 

oan, 

At the same time, the credit union 
moyement has fostered and encouraged 
thrift and savings. on the part of its 
members. 

Through a system of regulated savings, 
Connecticut members have put aside 
some $98.5 million. Many of these sav- 
ings accounts are so small individually 
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as to be uneconomical for larger, more 
formal financial institutions. 

Yet through the credit union inter- 
mediary, this money is put to work, help- 
ing people who need a loan at modest 
cost, and earning regular dividends for 
those who saved it. 

These basie services have provided 
financial security and assurance for the 
millions of credit union members 
throughout the Nation. 

The importance of these thrift organi- 
zations as a healthy influence upon the 
economy should not be overlooked, for 
they have acted as an anti-inflationary 
force. Last year; for example, loans out- 
standing increased 18.7 percent, while 
savings in the credit unions increased by 
a rate of 27 percent. 

Because the credit unions have been 
able to respond through the years to the 
financial needs of millions of provident 
individuals, they have compiled a re- 
markable record of growth, both in mem- 
bership and assets. 

I am confident that credit unions will 
continue to contribute to the welfare of 
American citizens, and maintain their 
status as unique instruments for human 
welfare. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with other Members of 
Congress in honoring the credit unions 
of the United States. Im my opinion, 
these unions have fulfilled a very definite 
need and are a classic example of Ameri- 
can self-help and initiative. FALIN 

Credit unions have been well accepted 
in my own State of California and have 
taken their place in the economic lives 
of their members. The number of credit 
unions in California have increased in 
the past 5 years from 1,063 to 1,640, a 54 
percent increase in the 5-year period. 
Over 2,200,000 members and their fami- 
lies are enjoying the benefits of credit 
union services. Members have accumu- 
lated total savings of $449,733,000 and 
total assets of $509,952,000. Outstand- 
ing loans to 692,300 of their members to- 
tal £420,892,000. They have created re- 
quired reserves of $18,320,000. It is sig- 
nificant that the average savings per 
member is $385, and the average borrow- 
er owes his credit union $608. 

Of the many services credit unions af - 
ford their members, one receiving in- 
creasing favor is that of interest refunds. 
This is the practice of returning, at 
year’s end, a portion of the loan interest 
paid by a member during the preceding 
year, as experience allows. 

Credit unions have established a very 
fine record in the field of consumer cred- 
it as evidenced by their low loss ratio. At 
the recent hearings before Subcommittee 
No, 3 of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Mr. J. Deane Gannon, 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, said, “We are very proud of the 
fact that Federal credit unions have lost 
only 17 cents on every $100 loaned.” 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support a Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act. H.R. 5777 will 
modernize legislation which makes Fed~ 
eral credit unions possible.. These unions 
have proven their stability and without a 
doubt are here to stay. Since times and 
conditions have changed, it is only prop- 
er that the legislation should be brought 
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up to date in keeping with the progress 
made by these fine institutions. I sin- 
cerely urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
5777. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the United States this year, 
we are celebrating the silver anniversary 
of the enactment of the Federal Credit 
Union Act of 1934. 

The credit union movement in the 
United States really began to pick up 
momentum following the passage of a 
Massachusetts law in 1909—50 years ago. 
Edward A. Filene, merchant and philan- 
thropist, spent millions of dollars and 
many hours of his time heralding the 
accomplishments of credit unions oper- 
ating abroad, and urging that they be- 
come a part of the American economy. 
Mr. Filene is credited with the passage 
of the Massachusetts law and with the 
spread of interest and enthusiasm to 
Many other States. Cooperative ven- 
tures were not new to this country when 
Mr. Filene began his campaign for the 
recognition of credit unions as a type of 
financial institution which could meet 
the credit needs of a mutual segment of 
the American population, but few peo- 
ple were acquainted with the credit co- 
operatives. 

Since 1934, credit unions have dis- 
played an enviable penchant for growth. 
There are two major reasons for the 
growing importance of these institu- 
tions to the American economy. First, 
they are organized under the funda- 
mental belief that in a republic the 
rights and privileges of all of the people 
are of primary concern. Second, they 
do not seek to compete with other estab- 
lished financial institutions, instead they 
fulfill a distinct service not otherwise 
rendered. 

How do credit unions reflect the fun- 
damentals of a democratic way of life? 
The answer to this lies within the organ- 
izational structure of credit unions. 
These groups may be organized by any 
group with a community of interests. 
They are organized, not for profit but 
for service to members. Each member 
has one vote in the running of the asso- 
ciation, whether he is a large shareholder 
or a small one. Shareholder-members, 
and only these members, can borrow 
funds. Last, but not least, the self-help 
nature of these credit agencies has its 
roots in the traditions upon which this 
country was founded. 

There may be those who would de- 
bate my statement that credit unions do 
not compete with other financial agen- 
cies. But the facts speak for themselves. 
Most loans granted by credit unions 
would not be honored by any other 
financial institution. They would either 
be considered too cant or the 
borrower would be lacking in the kind of 
security demanded. Every individual 
has a right, and a need, to borrow, for 
the same reasons as a business or gov- 
ernment. Credit is basic both to the 
economy and to every individual. 

Most of the loans granted by the credit 
unions are actually much too small for 
other lending agencies to profitably 
process. The size of the loan needed for 
family emergencies or purchases of con- 
sumer durables is by no means insignifi- 
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cant to the credit union member seeking 
needed funds. This, then, is a service 
rendered by the credit unions which 
would otherwise only be available at a 
higher interest rate. Their lower interest 
rate saves members money and gives 
them more money to use for other things. 
Larger lenders would not grant many of 
the applications for loans which are hon- 
ored by credit unions because their rigid 
security requirements could not be met 
by these borrowers. A credit union mem- 
ber borrower's character is the only 
security demanded. Does this not prove 
that credit unions are not displacing 
other lending groups, but are rather fill- 
ing a need which otherwise might not 
be met? 

I hasten to point out that this faith of 
the credit unions in the personal integrity 
and honesty of the average man has 
been completely justified. The losses 
suffered by these small lending institu- 
tions have been no greater than those 
experienced by other established lending 
agencies. According to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, losses since the 
organization of Federal credit unions 
have amounted to only fourteen one- 
hundredths of 1 percent. 

As previously noted, credit unions are 
run by business amateurs, that is, fellow 
members; but their record of good man- 
agement can be challenged in but few 
instances. They have grown into promi- 
nence in the field of consumer financing, 
even though their loans still account for 
but 17 percent of all personal loans. 
Credit union assets now equal almost $4 
billion. 

World membership is equally signifi- 
cant and rapidly enlarging as more and 
more of the peoples of the world avail 
themselves of this self-help device. My 
own State of Illinois boasts a member- 
ship of 878,000 in 1,636 credit unions, 
State and federally chartered. Any Illi- 
nois worker will be glad to tell how much 
membership in his credit union has 
meant to him in personal security, in 
wise allocation of his financial resources, 
in the higher standard of living for him- 
self and for his family. 

In this period of history which has 
witnessed a staggering increase in pro- 
grams which run the full gamut of wel- 
fare activity, it is, indeed, rewarding to 
watch the steady growth of these self- 
help organizations and the influential 
part they are continuing to play in 
teaching people to help each other in a 
practical manner. 

May I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that previous to 
my service in Congress, I have served as 
president of a savings and loan associa- 
tion and from personal business asso- 
ciation with numerous credit unions in 
my home community I can testify as to 
their inherent soundness and service to 
their members. 

Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
290 credit unions in my home State of 
Kansas, many of them serving farmers 
and small rural communities. In these 
areas, they have proved their worth to 
no less a degree than have their big city 
brothers. 

Iam particularly interested in the fact 
that credit unions encourage sayings. 
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This they must do, for if nobody saved, 
there would be no money to borrow. The 
simple act of saving a little on a regular 
basis can be a habit-forming process, 
building habits of thrift which will work 
for the member for the rest of his life. 
Many credit unions, I am told, urge bor- 
rowers to save even while repaying on a 
loan, in order that this habit of thrift 
may become automatic. 

The money which is saved in this man- 
ner works again for the members, since 
most of it is loaned for provident and 
productive purposes. In the year 1958, 
80.4 percent of credit union savings was 
put to productive use through loans. 

Most of these organizations also pro- 
vide special credit union life insurance, 
available through the movement’s own 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Co., which pays 
an amount equal to a member's savings 
upon his death. In most areas this can 
amount to an additional $2,000, although 
in a few places the top payment possible 
is $1,000. This protection is provided 
by the credit union without cost to the 
members, and has been a big factor in 
encouraging the members to save regu- 
larly. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in observing the 25th anniver- 
sary of the passage of the Federal Credit 
Union Act. 

The credit union movement, which 
this year in celebrating a number of im- 
portant anniversaries, is an outstanding 
example of democracy. Money saved 
and borrowed in the credit union is fur- 
nished by members and controlled by 
members on a truly democratic basis. 

In the 25 years since the passage of 
the Federal Credit Union Act, the num- 
ber of credit unions -· in the United States 
has increased ninefold. Membership 
has increased accordingly, and in my 
own State of Vermont credit union 
membership is now in excess of 13,000. 
These financial institutions have assets 
of almost $4 billion. This growth in 
number and in value is indicative of the 
significant role played by these institu- 
tions. Numerous individuals and fam- 
ilies have been helped by these coopera- 
tive ventures in saving and consumer 
finance. 

Small loans at low rates of interest 
have meant financial support in time of 
need to many members. The provident 
and productive purposes for which 
these loans are granted have been pur- 
poses which contribute to the economic 
well-being of a substantial segment of 
our population. 

The Federal Credit Union Act is a 
measure which contributes to the gen- 
eral well-being of our American families, 
and at the same time serves as a stimu- 
lant to the Nation’s economy. Many of 
the loans made by credit unions are the 
sort which commercial lenders are not 
interested in—small amounts for a short 
length of time, for example—but they 
can be a big help to a member who finds 
himself desperate for funds. Loans are 
made on the basis of character and rep- 
utation, and the fine record of repay- 
ment indicates the high regard the 
members have for these groups which 
they own and run themselves, 
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I believe that legislation to modernize 
the Federal Credit Union Act, bringing 
it up to date with the rapid changes 
which have been occurring in our econ- 
omy is important. Congress should do 
whatever it can to insure the perpetua- 
tion of these groups, and the successful 
operation of these financial institutions 
depends upon adequate statutory pro- 
visions. Their contribution to the wise 
use of individual resources, and their 
consideration of individual dignity are 
true exemplifications of the principles 
upon which this country was founded. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the 25th anniversary of the 
signing of the Federal Credit Union Act 
by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
I am pleased to salute the Federal 
credit union movement throughout the 
United States. 

Conceived and born in the dark days 
of the great depression when the coun- 
try’s banking system lay in a virtual 
shamble and any credit was almost im- 
possible to ‘obtain, Federal credit unions 
supplied a crucial need for consumer 
credit which in turn helped put recov- 
ery steam back in the engines of our na- 
tional economy. 

It is now 25 years later and the bold 
idea on paper has flourished proving that 
the men who dreamed of providing the 
means to help people buy the things that 
they need, and that our economy is 
abundantly able to produce, were hard~ 
headed realists. 

The success of the Federal credit union 
system is heartwarming and yet dis- 
quieting because it gives us pause. The 
occasion recalls that great New Deal pe- 
riod of upheaval and yet of progress 
when many audacious plans and pro- 
grams for the Nation‘s social and eco- 
nomic betterment were started and vig- 
orously carried forward by an adminis- 
tration dedicated to the democratic ideal. 

The growth of Federal credit unions 
since 1934 has been great. Iam told that 
in the United States there are over 10 
million members in more than 18,500 
credit unions, and that their assets total 
greater than $4 billion. In Minnesota 
the 220,000 members have 461 credit 
unions and $100 million in assets. 

These are most impressive statistics. 

Even more important though is the 
fact that through Federal credit unions 
people are given the chance to help them- 
selves efficiently, economically, and with 
dignity. This is in keeping with the 
finest democratic tradition. 

I would be remiss if I did not give spe- 
cial commendation to the many thou- 
sands of members and officers who vol- 
untarily devote time and energy to the 
affairs of their credit unions. Without 
their unstinting efforts the movement 
would exist as a glorious but futile idea. 

Federal credit unions exist and thrive 
because they have an invigorating phi- 
losophy and they serve a vital function 
in our economy. 

I am confident that the Federal credit 
unions of this country will flourish as 
long as this Republic lives. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the credit unions of Amer- 
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ica on the occasion of the 25th anniver- 
sary of this great movement. 

As a member of a credit union my- 
self, I have some personal understand- 
ing and appreciation of the splendid 
contributions made by these organiza- 
tions to the lives of many Americans. 

What is a credit union? A credit 
union is a group of people who agree to 
save their money together and to make 
loans to each other at low interest. It is 
organized by members of a particular 
group: for instance, people working for 
the same employer: people who belong 
to the same fraternal order, church or 
labor union, or people who live in the 
same closely knit community. Member- 
ship is open to all in the group, regard- 
less of race, color or creed. Credit unions 
are democratic: the members elect their 
own officers and committeemen and set 
policies for the credit union at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, in the State of Indiana, 
we have 451 credit unions serving more 
than 240,000 citizens. They have used 
their credit unions to save nearly $100 
million. 

When they need help of a financial na- 
ture, they know they can turn to their 
credit union, current loans outstanding 
are over $67 million. 

In my State, credit union loans are 
used by farmers, to finance new machin- 
ery, by teachers, to finance additional 
training in their profession, by our 
younger citizens, to finance a growing 
family; and by our elder citizens, for 
trips to see their grandchildren, These 
are not unusual needs but taken together 
they represent the satisfaction of a lot 
of needs for a lot of people. 

Indiana credit unions have also proved 
themselves to be excellent places to save, 
and most people who belong to them 
save regularly, even if only a few dol- 
lars every payday. Even if they are 
repaying a loan, members are encouraged 
to continue to add something to their 
savings account. 

For many, the credit union becomes 
the pivot about which their family fi- 
nances revolve. Even for those who are 
familiar with budgeting, the credit union 
still has much to offer. For instance, a 
credit union loan, repaid over 12 months, 
can often be the answer to the large, one 
time only, bill for car repairs, insurance 
premiums, or taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, credit unions are excel- 
lent examples of the way in which Amer- 
icans will find solutions to their own 
problems in their own way. They are 
in keeping with the finest traditions of 
American independence and self-reli- 
ance. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Delaware has 28 credit unions, 
all operating under Federal charter, and 
therefore, we are doubly interested in 
this anniversary of the Federal Credit 
Union Act. Without it, some 11,000 
people in my State that now enjoy credit 
union service, would not have it. These 
people have amassed savings of more 
than $3 million, and they lent this 
money to each other and at the end of 
the year they had $2.8 million outstand- 
ing in provident and productive loans to 
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each other, at low interest. I call that 
a worthwhile achievement. 

I believe there are only a few States 
in the Union where only Federal credit 
unions operate, and representing such 
a State, I wish to go on record as being 
aware of the importance of this grass- 
roots self-help movement. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in the 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the establishment of credit unions in the 
United States. The credit union move- 
ment has since its inception performed 
a very useful function in making reason- 
ably cheap credit available to the average 
citizen who might otherwise be forced to 
go without. 

Over the years innumerable individuals 
and families have been able to survive 
periods of domestic difficulty only 
through the help of a company or organ- 
ization credit union. 

The appreciation of the credit union 
movement has broadened because un- 
derstanding of its role in the economy 
has increased. 

Ican make no better wish on this silver 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
credit union than to hope that it will 
continue, in the years ahead, to make its 
valuable and substantial contribution to 
the welfare and efficiency of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to add my voice to those to- 
day expressing appreciation of the anni- 
versary of the Credit Union Act. 

More than a million people in the 
State of California are credit union 
members. 

Their savings total more than $447 
million; their outstanding loans in ex- 
cess of $382 million. The most common 
dividend rate on savings is 4.5 percent, 
and a growing number are making in- 
terest refunds to borrowers as well. 

Credit unions are able to provide the 
type of service reflected by these figures 
because of their unique common bond 
organization. Credit unions can only 
be organized around a cohesive group, 
which insures that most, if not all, of 
the members will be known by reputa- 
tion to each other. This has several 
advantages. 

First, it means that a prospective bor- 
rower need have no reluctance to apply. 
He knows that the credit committee 
which will decide on his application is 
made up of men like himself, who have 
the same problems, and who are bound 
to be familiar with his worth as an in- 
dividual. They are not strangers; they 
are his friends and fellow workers. 

Second, the common bond permits the 
credit union to place its reliance on the 
security provided by good reputation of 
the borrowers. There is no need for ex- 
pensive investigations to determine his 
trustworthiness; this information is 
already known. 

Finally, the common bond adds to the 
sense of responsibility placed. on the 
borrower. He knows that the money 
entrusted to him was saved in small 
amounts by the men he works with day 
in and day out. He knows how difficult 
saving can be for them, and he naturally 
feels a greater obligation to repay his 
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loan on time so that others may use the 
money. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
want the 25th anniversary of the passage 
of the Federal Credit Union Act to be 
recognized in the House of Representa- 
tives without personally participating 
in this rather simple but extremely im- 
portant anniversary observance. 

What I have to say, Mr. Speaker, comes 
from my personal experience and I may 
say, too, from my heart. This is be- 
cause, shortly after the act was passed, 
as a businesman I was approached to find 
out if the concern with which I was asso- 
ciated would allow their employees to 
meet for the purpose of considering or- 
ganization of a company credit union. 
In this connection I may say that I be- 
lieve that the decision I made approv- 
ing such an employee program was one 
of the most rewarding and meritorious 
acts of my business life. 

Mr. Speaker, 25 years ago the country, 
as will be recalled, was in the depths of 
the worst depression it has ever experi- 
enced. It is not necessary to recall the 
problems that came into the lives of all 
our people during that time. Suffice to 
say that in the business firm with which 
I was connected, employees received the 
barest minimum of wages, and in all fair- 
ness let me add that the company itself 
had difficulty in paying those low wages 
and was losing great sums of money so 
that its stockholders got no dividends. 

It was in the depression, prior to the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union Act, 
that I came face to face with tragedy 
after tragedy in the personal lives of the 
employees who worked under me. These 
people were desperately trying to live on 
their meager salaries. Many had obli- 
gations incurred in previous, more pros- 
perous times; some were delinquent in 
Payments on their homes; some needed 
money to meet hospital and medical ex- 
penses. Creditors from all sides were 
pressing people and garnisheeing their 
wages, 

My experience was in retail business 
where each sales person had a cash fund 
and a cash register. There was a rule, 
of course, that no employee could bor- 
row from their fund. But time and again 
audits disclosed that this rule was being 
broken and in turn certain employees 
developed a habit of not fully recording 
amounts of sale to cover up losses or 
thefts, which in turn resulted in appre- 
hension, loss of jobs, and individual 
tragedies. 

After the establishment of a credit un- 
ion in the company and the development 
of asystematic savings program, together 
with establishing a source of funds when 
needed, I found that employees no longer 
had what was generally called “sticky 
fingers.” The company in turn found 
that the minds of their salespeople, in- 
stead of being on personal problems, 
could be devoted to selling, and the long 
and short of this was that both the 
company and employees benefited. 
Without going into statistics or details, 
Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that 
the credit-union movement is something 
which has increased employee morale 
and brought happiness and security into 
the personal lives of the individuals who 
are members of credit unions. 
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I have followed the development of 
credit unions in my State through the 
Washington Credit Union League and it 
is of great interest to me that a number 
of these credit unions now not only pay 
dividends on deposits, but even refund 
portions of interest to the members who 
borrow money. In 1957 there were some 
10 credit unions in my State which re- 
funded interest in this way, while in 
1958, 55 credit unions made refunds of 
this kind to their members. 

The statistical report for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1958, on credit unions 
in my State amazes me. It hardly seems 
possible that these unions could have 
experienced such a growth in a mere 25 
years, so that now 214,000 members own 
assets exceeding 889 million. Loans 
outstanding are in excess of 865 million 
and reserves set aside are more than 
$5,700,000. 

I predict that the next 25 years will 
see a continuing growth and in particu- 
lar an expanding contribution to the 
happiness, prosperity, and security of 
our income groups and workers in Amer- 
ica. I join with all my heart in con- 
gratulating those connected with the 
original passage of the act. I congratu- 
late those who are carrying on in this 
useful field. Let us hope, incidentally, 
that legislation to perfect and imple- 
ment the act will always be forthcoming 
and in the meanwhile on this auspicious 
occasion let me finally conclude by say- 
ing that no tribute or words will ever 
fully assess or do full justice to the rec- 
ord of what credit unions have done for 
the American people. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
wish to add a few words of commenda- 
tion and congratulations to the Federal 
credit unions on their 25th anniversary. 
Approximately 850 of the 1,000 credit 
unions in New York are federally char- 
tered, providing an outstanding service 
to many thousands in New York who, 
but for the enactment of this Federal 
legislation a quarter of a century ago, 
would be denied the benefits of this 
service. 

New York State ranks among the top 
States in the number of federally char- 
tered credit unions, so that we have had 
an ample showcase for the performance 
of these groups. They have been estab- 
lished in industry, for occupational 
groups, for members of fraternal orders, 
for church groups, and others. 

They have indeed merited the acco- 
lades which have been their just due. 
Their record of service is well known and 
nearly 450,000 members in New York 
have saved some $140 million in the fed- 
erally chartered unions. 

Most of this money comes from people 
who do not save elsewhere and repre- 
sents the accumulation of the continuing 
saving of small amounts by working 
people. The aggregate is a stirring re- 
minder of the educational value in teach- 
ing thrift. 

We should not forges that credit 
unions deposit their cash in banks, and 
that these small savings, added together, 
give the banks welcome sums which they 
can invest with a minimum of bookkeep- 
ing expenses, as compared to the cost of 
processing the many thousands of small 
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accounts they represent, even if these 
people were to bring their savings to the 
banks. 

Federal credit unions have performed 
an invaluable service in encouraging 
American families to save and in provid- 
ing additional capital for investment. 
Experience has more than borne out the 
wisdom of the passage of the Federal act 
in 1934. It is a great privilege to Pay 
tribute to this flourishing movement on 
its 25th anniversary. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay 
tribute to the eredit union movement on 
the 25th anniversary of the Federal 
Credit Union Act. It seems to me that 
credit unions, tested in experience and 
proved in value, are a major example of 
the kind of voluntary self-help that our 
democratic society has a genius for dis- 
covering, or perhaps in creating, with 
the stimulus of a socially conscious Gov- 
ernment. 

Enlightened men of some means, social 
philosophers if you please, invented the 
idea of credit unions—or at least per- 
fected them—something around 100 
years ago in Germany. Men of means 
were appalled at the difficulty the work- 
ing people had in earning enough for 
their daily needs and getting money for 
emergency purposes. 

These enlightened men founded so- 
cieties, and eventually the idea grew that 
workers could join in credit unions, fur- 
nish their own capital, and lend money 
to those among them who needed it for 
sound purposes. It was a cooperative 
idea. 

There were earlier approaches toward 
this idea. Indeed, one writer has discov- 
ered an example of a cooperative credit 
society in Connecticut in 1732. The sys- 
tem has now grown and expanded, wher- 
ever praise should go for its origin, until 
itis a significant part of America. 

The Federal Credit Union Act, like so 
many of the laws establishing socially 
useful institutions familiar in our lives 
today, was signed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1934. 

There are now something over 9,300 
cooperative credit unions authorized and 
operating under Federal law, and J. 
Deane Gannon, director of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions, says that 5.5 
million people are now shareholder- 
members of Federal credit unions. 

This means that the families of these 
5.5 million Americans have a great meas- 
ure of protection against the emergencies 
that arise in the lives of everyone. They 
can borrow money for provident and wise 
purposes, or for suddenly necessary pur- 
poses, from a group of shareholders with 
whom they have joined in creating 
through share-purchases a common pool 
of liquid capital. 

They can borrow money from the pool 
of funds they have helped create, and 
borrow it at reasonable interest rates, 
which is the key to the whole thing. 
They have scored a success in solving 
their money problems through the device 
of cooperative self-help among workers. 

I think that the credit union system 
will grow as people understand its po- 
tentialities. There is no menace, here, 
to commercial forms of banking and 
loans, any more than there was a threat 
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to insurance companies in the creation of 
the social security system. The encour- 
agement of thrift and wise money han- 
dling spreads its benefits everywhere. 

I salute the Federal Credit Union sys- 
tem and its accomplishments. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to join 
many of my colleagues in calling atten- 
ticn to the 25th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Credit Union Act. 

In Nebraska we have over 150 credit 
unions in operation, serving over 70,000 
members. I know personally of the ex- 
cellent service that these credit unions 
are performing for their members, both 
through encouraging thrift and through 
making available low-cost loans to en- 
able members to enjoy the better things 
of life. 

I am advised by officials of the 
Nebraska Credit Union League that they 
estimate members of credit unions in 
the State of Nebraska were saved ap- 
proximately $1.25 million in interest 
paid to their credit unions during 1955, 
as compared with what would normally 
be paid on such loans made through 
other institutions. The joining together 
for the common good and the purpose 
of assisting other members is a typical 
American tradition. The growth of 
credit unions in my State and in the 
Nation refiects the enthusiasm the credit 
union member has for his credit union 
and the obvious advantages of belonging 
to a credit union. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure to participate in the 25th 
anniversary of the signing of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act. I know of no 
law on the books which has done more 
to teach the savings habit to the em- 
ployees of manufacturing plants and 
businesses than the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as well as the Credit Union 
Acts which have been passed in the 
various States. 

For instance, in our own State of 
California, we have now 1,640 credit 
unions chartered under the Federal 
Credit Union Act, with over 2,200,000 
members enjoying the benefits of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions countrywide. Mem- 
bers in California have accumulated 
savings in these credit unions which now 
total $271,900,000—which is a 16 percent 
increase over 1957. Much of these sav- 
ings probably would not have been ac- 
cumulated except for the activities of the 
Federal Credit Union within the insti- 
tution where the member works. 

These savings are loaned out to their 
own members to cover emergencies, and 
in many cases afford an employee or a 
member available financing which, in all 
probability, would not have been avail- 
able to him had not the credit union 
movement been started. The average 
savings per member is $385, and the 
average borrower has an unpaid balance 
with his credit union of $608. 

The credit unions have prevented 
many bankruptcies and have been a 
means of maintaining family ties in 
many families where they were about 
to break up over many bills with various 
establishments, and the credit union has 
permitted them to consolidate these ob- 
ligations into one obligation which was 
within their budget. 
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I know that the credit union movement 
will go forward with increased velocity 
due to the impetus of the fine work that 
has been done in the last 25 years. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, June 26, 
1959 marks the 25th anniversary of the 
signing of the Federal Credit Union Act 
in 1934, which provided for the charter- 
ing and supervision of Federal credit 
unions. 

These self-help associations, organized 
to promote thrift and to make loans at 
low interest rates among their members, 
have made outstanding progress since 
1934, In that year there were 2,450 
credit unions in this country; today there 
are over 19,166 credit unions with a mem- 
bership of 10,721,595 and total assets of 
over $4.4 billion. This is truly a note- 
worthy record. 

Germany is the birthplace of credit 
unions as we know them today, and such 
cooperative credit societies in Europe and 
Asia have existed for more than a cen- 
tury. The U.S. credit-union movement 
started in 1909 when the State of Massa- 
chusetts passed the first State credit 
union law. Since that year most of the 
States, as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia and Territories, have passed sim- 
ilar laws. 

It is interesting to recall that at the 
hearings held in Massachusetts to con- 
sider proposed legislation to recognize 
and define the field of credit unions, one 
of the witnesses, Mr. Edward A. Filene, 
millionaire Boston merchant, testified as 
to the soundness of the idea of credit 
unions and the service which these as- 
sociations rendered the people with 
modest incomes they were being or- 
ganized to serve. His enthusiasm played 
a major role in getting the law passed, 
and. his subsequent interest and work 
for the growth of credit unions in this 
country were in large part responsible for 
the development of the movement. 

My own interest in the credit union 
movement is, in fact, intimate and long- 
standing. It was Ralph Church, my 
husband, who, when a young man and 
during the early part of his 16 years of 
service in the Illinois Legislature, intro- 
duced and carried to successful passage 
the act providing for State-chartered 
credit unions. 

We are proud that Illinois today leads 
the 48 States in the number of credit 
unions established, both State chartered 
and federally chartered. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, there were a total of 1,636 
credit unions in the State, with a mem- 
bership of 877,980 and total assets worth 
over $387,500,000. In 1958, credit unions 
in IIIinois granted more than 875,000 
needed loans in excess of $259 million; 
and an added benefit, in the form of 
patronage rebates of a percentage of 
the interest paid on loans, was granted 
by 193 credit unions in this State. This 
method of alleviating the financial bur- 
den of persons of modest income is being 
adopted by more and more credit unions. 

The credit union program has proven 
its capacity to promote regular thrift 
habits for all wage earners and small 
farmers; to grant convenient, low-cost 
credit; to promote the wise use of money; 
and to control and manage money in a 
democratic way. It has proven its ca- 
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pacity to operate on any economic level, 
and regardless of race, creed, or color. 

We hail this credit-union anniversary, 
marking a full quarter century of 
achievement, and look forward to even 
greater expansion and service in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, on this 25th anniversary of the 
enactment of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, it is fitting to point out the part 
played by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in the development of the 
credit union movement in our country. 
The first credit union law was enacted 
in Massachusetts in the year 1909, and 
the President shortly thereafter recom- 
mended to the Governors of other States 
that they, too, consider the adoption of 
similar credit union legislation. 

Massachusetts contributed two great 
leaders to the credit union movement, 
Edward A. Filene, a Boston merchant 
and philanthropist, who became inter- 
ested in these mutual thrift societies 
while traveling in India, and Roy F. Ber- 
gengren, a Boston attorney who headed 
the Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau from 1921 to 1934. Mr. Bergengren 
traveled throughout the country search- 
ing out leaders and creating interest in 
the credit union movement and later be- 
came managing director of the Credit 
Union National Association. 

Recently the Credit Union National 
Association held their annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., to celebrate the 25th an- 
niversary of the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act and the 50th anni- 
versary of the Massachusetts credit un- 
ion law. At this time an impressive 
monument to Edward A. Filene was dedi- 
cated on the historic Boston Common. 
It is also noteworthy that during these 
meetings another Bostonian, Mr. Julius 
Stone, was elected to the presidency of 
the Credit Union National Association, 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
takes pride in the great part which it 
played in the birth and development of 
the credit union movement in the United 
States. The service to our citizens pro- 
vided by these organizations today is a 
tribute to the vision and efforts of these 
credit union pioneers from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
proper way to celebrate this silver anni- 
versary of the enactment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act is to make those 
changes which experience and the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s economy have 
made evident. Bills to bring that law up 
to date are before this House. Action to 
that end is currently under way. 

The soundness of credit unions has 
been firmly established. This is no fiy- 
by-night social innovation, but rather a 
carefully thought out financial system 
which has stood the test of time and 
proved its worth through two World 
Wars, a terrible depression, and has 
throughout this time kept pace with our 
rapidly developing economy. Credit un- 
ions perform their duties most compe- 
tently, and I am proud of New Jersey’s 
497 credit unions with their 254,000 
members and $76 million in assets, 
These figures are, I think, a fine tribute 
to the thrift and industry of the people 
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of the State I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

The New Jersey credit unions and the 
other credit unions throughout the coun- 
try are a valuable social institution. 
Tangible and intangible values derive 
from their operations, not only to their 
millions of members but to society as a 
whole. Credit unions inculcate a spirit 
of thrift and self-reliance, and have en- 
abled families of modest means to weath- 
er financial problems that could other- 
wise have resulted in dire misery and 
chaos. Credit unions represent democ- 
racy at its best. 

In our complex modern society, it is 
important that we encourage the pro- 
gram of mutual self-help and neighborly 
concern embodied in this system. 

As an illustration of the fine work 
these groups do, let me tell you a story 
which came to my attention recently. 
It concerns a teacher who is still an ac- 
tive member of the Monmouth County 
Teachers Federal Credit Union in the 
State of New Jersey. He had a good job, 
a fine wife, and was working toward his 
master’s degree. In fact, he had only 
eight more academic credits to earn. 
Because the school in which he taught 
was some distance from his home, a car 
was a necessity. To finance its pur- 
chase he borrowed the money from his 
credit union. 

He had only had the car a short time 
when one morning he awoke and made 
the shocking discovery that overnight, 
while he had slept, he had become blind 
in both eyes. 

Now his wife would have to drive him 
everywhere he went, but the car was still 
unpaid for, and he faced the loss of his 
earning capacity. 

Gentlemen, his credit union answered 
that problem. Through the life and dis- 
ability insurance supplied by the credit 
union, without any extra charge to the 
member, the balance due on his loan was 
paid in full, and he was given unencum- 
bered title to the car. 

I am happy to say that the Commis- 
sion for the Blind made it possible for 
him to complete his studies at the univer- 
sity, and that he has since earned his 
master’s degree and is ready to begin 
supporting his family again. 

This is just one of the many reasons 
credit union members in my State, and 
in yours, borrow from their credit unions. 
Borrowing purposes include the consoli- 
dation of old bills, taxes, medical ex- 
penses, funerals, home repairs, farm 
equipment, vacations, automobiles, edu- 
cation, weddings, and for family emer- 
gencies. 

In addition, credit unions carry on a 
constant year-round educational cam- 
paign to get members to save regularly. 
Many people who had never saved before 
in their lives, because they didn’t realize 
it was possible for them, have developed 
the thrift habit of putting aside a little 
each payday. Today, U.S. credit union 
members have accumulated more than 
$4 billion in their credit union savings 
accounts. 

These considerations coupled with the 
realization that credit unions cannot 
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create funds, in that members lend their 
savings to each other, makes these 
groups a growing anti-inflationary fac- 
tor in our economy. The latest figure 
for total credit union savings in U.S. 
credit unions is $3,927,668,745; nearly $4 
billion, In 1954, the same figure stood 
at a little over $2 billion, which is quite 
a record of growth for 5 short years; 5 
years during which prices have been 
continually rising. 

Certainly the fine men and women 
who devote their lives to serving their 
fellow men through the medium of the 
credit union have real reason for pride. 
I know that the vast majority of them 
are unpaid volunteers, working on their 
own time, and making themselves avail- 
able at any hour of the day or night to 
answer the emergency call for funds. 
When a credit union member comes to 
his treasurer the first question asked is 
“How can I help you?” To me this is 
the phrase that sums up the credit union 
idea. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
25th anniversary of the passage of the 
Federal Credit Union Act, I am pleased 
to join other Members of Congress in 
paying tribute to our colleagues whose 
work resulted in that legislation and to 
the credit-union movement itself. 

In this we call attention to the fact 
that the uncomplicated democratic insti- 
tution which is a credit union has lived 
up to its original promise, has thrived, 
and in doing so has clearly demonstrated 
that it will play a more and more impor- 
tant role in years ahead. 

In the State of California, as else- 
where, credit unions are a healthy and 
widely accepted institution, which simply 
means that more and more thousands of 
citizens have joined with fellow workers 
and friends to pool their savings and 
make loans at low interest. rates. In 
California in the past 5 years the num- 
ber of individual credit unions has in- 
creased by 54 percent. I am advised by 
the California Credit Union League that 
today members of credit unions in our 
State have accumulated total savings of 
$499 million and total assets of $510 mil- 
lion and have loans outstanding in the 
amount of $420 million. 

Having shared in the organizing of one 
such credit union in California and hav- 
ing served on its board, I know the credit 
union also as a down-to-earth workshop 
in the principles of democracy, as weil 
as an entirely workable self-help agency 
for thrift and saving. 

In the years ahead we will see continu- 
ing growth of the credit-union move- 
ment, and we can be confident that this 
is healthy growth. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
have been conducted recently on amend- 
ments desired by the Federal Credit Un- 
ions. It contains the legislative history 
of credit unions, including the testimony 
of many witnesses. The hearings were 
conducted by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and contains 159 pages. A request to 
your Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will enable you to secure a 
free copy. 
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BRIBERY OR EXTORTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MET- 
CALF). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a story by Edward T. Folliard in 
this morning’s paper states that in 9 
years the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph paid 
former convict Theodore (Teddy) Cozza, 
president of Teamsters Local 211, of 
Pittsburgh, $100,000 to avoid strikes. 

This calls to mind the payment by, I 
think it was, the New York Times, of a 
substantial sum to secure delivery of, I 
think, a Sunday magazine. 

The situation is nothing new. For 
many years, the racketeers and the ex- 
tortionists have been shaking down first 
one individual, then another, first one 
business enterprise, then another, one 
at a time, until the practice has become 
so widespread, so brazen, that it is ac- 
cepted as a customary union activity, 
which, of course, it is not. 

Several years ago, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld a similar shake- 
down practice of the Teamsters, al- 
though, in the dissenting opinion, one 
Justice characterized it, as I recall, be- 
ing nothing more nor less than legalized 
highway robbery. Then the Congress 
passed the Hobbs amendment, which did 
some good. George McKinnon, a former 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, sent several Teamsters to 
jail from Minneapolis. 

The McClellan committee has called 
to public notice hundreds of similar 
shakedowns. 

Supposedly wealthy corporations, like 
the New York Times, industrial and 
merchandising concerns—which suppos- 
edly have plenty of money—have paid 
for protection again and again. 

These activities have been called to the 
attention of the public, of the Congress, 
of the press, year after year. Yet, be- 
cause of political pressure, the Congress 
has sat idly by. 

Occasionally, the press has had a tem- 
porary urge to start a crusade to end 
these evils. But, for one reason or an- 
other, has, with a few exceptions, usually 
given up. 

The Chicago Tribune is a notable ex- 
ception and, while Colonel McCormick 
was alive, the heat was incessantly on. 
Today, it is one of the few big dailies 
which continues the crusade against the 
crooked racketeers, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the Nation. 

Through the McClellan hearings, 
which, if compared with previous hear- 
ings on the same subject, might be des- 
ignated as a Barnum and Bailey circus 
as compared to a one-wagon road show— 
though the issue is in no way comparable 
to a show—the people have had called to 
their attention the nationwide power of 
the crooks who are forcing tribute, not 
only from workers but from every con- 
sumer who makes a purchase in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I was just notified by a 
reporter that the McClellan committee 
just heard testimony to the effect that 
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the Detroit Times had on its payroll a 
representative of the Teamsters Union— 
that is in Mr. Hoffas home town—who is 
also on the payroll of the union. 

Over the ticker just came this: 

Senate rackets investigators were told to- 
day the Detroit Times has been paying— 
“to avoid any trouble -a fulltime drivers’ 
salary to a Teamsters official who does little 
work. 

Charles R. Obermeyer, business manager 
of the newspaper, said the money has been 
paid for about 5 years to Joseph Prebenda, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamsters Local 372. 

Asked whether he considered this proper, 
Obermeyer replied: “Absolutely not.” He 
said the practice has been discontinued as 
of last Wednesday.” 

“It was in the nature of a shakedown, was 
it not?” Chairman JOHN L. MCCLELLAN asked 
him. “I don't know whether you would 
construe it that way,” he replied. 

“Could you construe it any other way?” 
McCLELLAN inquired. “I don’t think so.“ he 
answered, 

The press has had considerable to say 
about conflict of interest and about the 
shortcomings of Congressmen, which 
are altogether too many, as most of us 
will admit and which we are trying, 
each and every one of us, to correct 
where there is fault. 

My suggestion if that is permissible 
would be that the press before it gets too 
harsh and indulges in too much criti- 
cism of Members of Congress, of the 
Congress and the executive department, 
clean up its own house, which brings me 
again to that old Biblical admonition 
that “‘no man can serve two masters. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

Whether this Congress enacts legisla- 
tion which will give, and the people get, 
relief through the enactment and 
enforcement of legislation which will 
minimize, if it does not end, this nation- 
wide extortion depends to a very great 
extent upon the press. If the press of 
the Nation, which is fully aware of the 
facts, has the courage and the will to 
turn the light on what is happening, 
Congress will be forced—I repeat— 
forced to enact legislation which will 
bring relief, and to follow through with 
a demand that it be enforced. 

The press has the knowledge, it has 
the skilled writers, it has the power. 
Will it meet the challenge? Apparently, 
Congress will not. 

Heretofore, when a free press has been 
the issue, the press has not failed us. 

Has it the moral courage? Or will it 
as a whole continue to ignore the issue? 

Have enough of its representatives 
been “burned” by the demands of the 
extortionists so it will now act effec- 
tively? 

Or are there enough courageous, patri- 
otic publishers, editors willing to fight 
the organized extortionists, to force the 
Congress to do its duty? 
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Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York IMr. PowELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
wish to salute the people of Thailand— 
the land of the free—His Majesty King 
Phumiphon, and His Excellency Visutr 
Arthayuki on this 27th anniversary of 
their National Day. 

Situated in the heart of southeast Asia 
and long known as Siam, this country 
has been free and independent in the 
past while her neighbors on every side 
were forced under foreign domination. 
The Thais insist that independence for 
them has been historically guaranteed 
by wise and foresighted leadership. 

Though Thailand, unlike many of her 
neighbors, has no Independence Day 
celebration for she has never experienced 
domination from outside, June 24 is cele- 
brated as a national holiday for it marks 
the day of changeover from an absolute 
monarchy in 1932 to the present consti- 
tutional monarchy system. Under this 
form of government great strides have 
been made politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically toward preparing Thailand to 
take her rightful place in the rapidly 
changing world. 

The Thai people boast that they are 
communism’s most formidable foe in Asia 
and remind us that Thailand was the 
first nation which sent troops, naval, and 
air forces into Korea in response to an 
appeal from the United Nations for sup- 
port there in 1950. In her determined 
resistance to communism’s advance in 
Asia, Thailand earnestly hopes to obtain 
and maintain continuing assistance from 
the non-Communist world, especially 
from the United States with whom she 
has had a close and friendly relationship 
for over 100 years. A relationship which 
began in 1833 when the two countries 
Signed the first treaty of amity and 
commerce which has consistently ad- 
vanced mutual trade relations of the two 
countries, Since then the ties of friend- 
ship have grown consistently stronger. 

Thailand has actively cooperated with 
the United Nations, SEATO and the 
United States in pursuing the ideals of 
the United Nations toward the advance- 
ment of small nations in their attain- 
ment of the ideals of peace and freedom 
and justice together with the economic 
and social well-being of mankind, The 
Thais are convinced we can help each 
other in this struggle for peace with jus- 
tice and that the United States can help 
Thailand to develop her much needed 
economic equilibrium, and Thailand can 
help the United States in strengthening 
the defense of freedom in southeast 
Asia.” 


TO THE CITY OF NORWICH ON ITS 
300TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. BOWLES] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Norwich, Connecticut, is celebrating the 
300th anniversary of its founding. 
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Since the first migration of 35 hardy 
souls from the nearby settlement of 
Saybrook in 1659, Norwich has grown 
to a thriving community of 40,000. The 
city is today a center of culture, religion, 
and trade for eastern Connecticut. 

From its very beginnings, Norwich has 
enjoyed the priceless advantage of an 
alert and informed citizenry whose firm 
dedication to constant progress has made 
“the Rose of New England” the vital cen- 
ter of Connecticut life it is today. 

This determination is seen today in 
the city’s excellent schools, beautiful 
churches and homes, its preeminence as 
a center of trade and banking, and in its 
forwardlooking and constructive outlook 
for the future. 

From this climate of achievement and 
progress have come many of our coun- 
try’s most prominent and effective citi- 
zens, to serve our Nation in all walks of 
life. 

My distinguished colleague, the 
esteemed junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, is a native 
of Norwich. Among the many other 
leaders Norwich has given to public life 
are such outstanding contributors in the 
fields of education, science, religion, com- 
merce, and journalism as Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple University; 
Dr. Edwin H. Land, inventor of the Pola- 
roid camera; Maj. Gen. Terence P. Fin- 
negan, Chief of Air Force Chaplains and 
Chairman of the Armed Forces Chap- 
lains Board; Mr. John Burke, president 
of B. Altman & Co.; and Mr. Robert D. 
Byrnes, dean of the Connecticut. press 
corps in Washington and the respected 
Washington correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Courant. 

The justly proud citizens of Norwich 
have arranged a full week of testimonial 
events with which to celebrate this com- 
pletion of the city’s third century of 
progress. Beginning on July 5, pageants, 
parades, lectures, and concerts, will serve 
to commemorate the city’s rich past and 
its plans, hopes, and dreams of future 
growth. 

In honor of this occasion, and to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
background of this memorable anniver- 
sary, I have asked the Library of Con- 
gress to assist me in the preparation of a 
tribute to the city of Norwich. 

I am deeply indebted to the Legislative 
Reference Service for researching origi- 
nal Connecticut materials for use in the 
following historical survey. 

NORWICH, THE NARRAGANSETTS, AND SACHEM’S 
PLAIN 


The region around the site where Nor- 
wich now stands was the scene of count- 
less Indian battles before the planting of 
the first white settlement. 

After the Pequot Tribe had been van- 
quished by Capt. John Mason in 1637, the 
English, the Narragansetts, and the Mo- 
hegans signed a treaty of peace in 1638. 
Jealousy between Uncas, the Mohegan 
sachem, and Miantonomo, the chief of 
the Narragansetts, resulted in continued 
hostilities and to the ultimate defeat of 
Miantonomo. He was put to death by his 
conqueror, with the consent of the Court 
of Commissioners of the United Colonies 
of New England. The Narragansett 
chief was buried, probably sometime in 
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September 1643, on the plain which ever 
since has been called Sachem’s Plain. 

In 1650, the General Court judged the 
thinge very disorderly” for Jonathan 
Brewster to have “set up a trading house 
at Mohigan, nevertheless, they are con- 
tent he should proceed therein for the 


present,” 
“ROSE OF NEW ENGLAND” 


The history of the founding of Nor- 
wich, “the Rose of New England,” began 
just 300 years ago. In May 1659 a group 
of inhabitants of Saybrook applied to the 
General Court at Hartford for permis- 
sion to make a settlement at Norwich, or, 
as it was then called, Mohegan. 

The court considered the petition and 
“consented to” the desire of ye petition- 
ers respecting -Mohegin, provided yt 
within ye space of three yeares they doe 
effect a plantation in ye place pro- 
poun n 

The settlers apparently lost no time in 
arranging for the migration. In June 
1659 the three Mohegan sachems, On- 
kos—or Uncas—Owaneco, and Attawan- 
hood conveyed to the prospective settlers 
a tract of land beginning at the brooke 
falling into the head of Trading Cove,” 
and extending thence east, west, and 
north, on both sides of the river over a 
territory 9 miles square. 

. The original deed of the land has not 
been found, A copy recorded at Hartford 
in 1663 probably varied slightly from the 
original because the phrase “towne and 
inhabitants of Norwich” seems to imply 
that a settlement had already been 
made. 

TOWNE OF NORWICH 


The recorded copy reads as follows: 


Know all men that Onkos, Owaneco, At- 
tawanhood, Sachems of Mohegan have bar- 
gined, sold, and passed over, and doe by 
these presents sell and pass over unto the 
towne and inhabitants of Norwich nine miles 
square of land lying and being at Moheagan 
and the parts thereunto ejoyneing, with all 
ponds, rivers, woods, quarries, mines, with all 
royalties, privileges, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging, to them and the said in- 
habitants of Norwich, theire heirsand succes- 
sors forever—the said lands are to be bound- 
ed as followeth (viz.), to the southward on 
the west side of the Great River, ye line is 
to begin at the brooke falling into the head 
of Trading Cove, and soe to run west nor- 
west seven miles—from thence the line to run 
nor north east nine miles, and on the east 
side the afres’d river to the southward the 
line to joyne with New London bounds as it 
is now laid out and soe to run east two miles 
from the foresd river, and soe from thence 
the line is to run nor noreast nine miles 
and from thence to run nor norwest nine 
miles to meet with the western line. * * * 
In consideration whereof the sd Onkos, 
Owaneco, and Attawanhood doe acknowl- 
edge to have received of the parties aforesd 
the full and juste sum of seventy pounds and 
doe promise and engage ourselves, heirs and 
successors, to warrant the sd bargin and 
sale to the aforesd parties, their heirs and 
successors, to warrant the sd bargin and 
sale to the aforesd parties, their heirs and 
successors, and them to defend from all 
claimes and molestations from any whatso- 
ever—aIn witness whereof we have hereunto 
set to our hands this 6th of June, Anno 
1659. 

Uxkos (his marke). 
OwaNeco (marke). 
ATTAWANHOOD (marke). 

Witness hereunto: 

JOHN MASON. 
THOMAS TRACY. 
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In 1660 the court provided that 
Vncas and other Indians and succes- 
sors shalbe supplied w sufficient 
planting ground at all times.” The 
bounds were reviewed in October 1685 
by an authorized committee, accom- 
panied by the two sachems and some of 
the chief men of the Mohegans. The 
deed of 1659 was confirmed and a new 
deed, signed on October 5, 1685, by 
“Owaneca, son and heire unto Vnchas 
deceased,” and “Josiah, son and heire 
unto Owaneco,” was acknowledged be- 
fore James Fitch, assistant. 

The town plot was laid out in a wind- 
ing valley which followed the course of 
the Yantic, and was sheltered for most 
of the way by abrupt, wooded hills. A 
broad highway, on each side of which 
the house lots were arranged, was opened 
through this vale. 

NORWICH SERVES AS A HAVEN 


The number of founders of Norwich is 
usually given as 35, which figure is based 
on a manuscript list made in 1767 by 
the Reverend Dr. Lord. 

The reason for their migration from 
Saybrook is not known with certainty. 
Some may believe the tradition recorded 
in President Stile’s diary, that the ori- 
ginal settlers determined to leave Say- 
brook because of the great numbers of 
crows and blackbirds that infested the 
fields in May and June. Others are in- 
clined to believe that the founders were 
influenced in their decision to migrate 
from their level coastal region to the land 
of wooded hills, sheltered valleys, and 
rushing streams, by Maj. John Mason, 
who had visited the Mohegan country on 
one of his numerous expeditions. 

EARLY NORWICH CALLED MOHEGAN 


The name Norwich was probably se- 
lected for the new town before its actual 
settlement, but it did not come at once 
into common use. For the first 2 or 3 
years the town was generally known as 
Mohegan. 

The first reference to it as Norwich is 
in March 1661, when “the constable of 
Seabrook” is required to levy a certain 
sum “upon ye estates of such at Nor- 
ridge as are defective in their rates.” 
The settlement seems to have been en- 
rolled as a legal township under the 
government of Connecticut, in May 1662. 
The act is not included in the records 
of the general court, but during the ses- 
sion of October 1661, the following order 
was issued: 

This court orders ye secretary to write a 
letter to Norridge, to send up a comittee [sic] 
in May next invested with full [power] to 
issue ye affair respecting settling that plan- 
tation under this government [sic]. 

NAMED FOR NORWICH, ENGLAND 


The name was undoubtedly selected 
in honor of Norwich, in England. A nat- 
ural supposition is that prominent per- 
sons in the new settlement came from 
old Norwich, but no such connection 
has been traced except through the 
Huntington brothers, and even in their 
case the link is uncertain. 
NORWICH A PLENTIFUL OUTPOST FOR 

AND INDIANS 


At the outset the founders, who had 
built homes previously at Saybrook, fur- 
nished themselves with simple but re- 
spectable houses and household equip- 
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ment. There is no record that the 
planters experienced any scarcity of 
food. Indian corn, prepared in various 
ways, was perhaps the principal item of 
their diet. Other staple foods were beans, 
turnips, pumpkins, fish, and wild game. 

The Mohegans were eager to exchange 
their services for the food, clothing, and 
other comforts that they received from 
the English. Many of them erected wig- 
wams in the vicinity of Norwich. Be- 
cause of their habits of indolence, lying 
and pilfering, the Indians were trouble- 
some neighbors. 

The conversion of the Indians to 
Christianity was a cherished object of the 
Reverend Mr. Fitch. He continually 
tried to find opportunities for sowing the 
seed, and his earnest faith and charity 
made him hopeful of the harvest. But 
Christianity was never very popular with 
the chiefs. Uncas fluctuated in his atti- 
tude, but in spite of his respect for Mr. 
Fitch and his gratitude for the benefits 
heaped upon him, he could not be in- 
duced to accept without reservation the 
Christian doctrine. Among the poorer 
Indian families Mr. Fitch found willing 
ears and there the gospel seemed to bring 
peace and comfort. 

KING PHILIP’S WAR 


_ King Philip’s War began in June 1675, 
and lasted 15 months. Norwich, being 
a frontier town, was kept in a state of 
excitement and apprehension. Uncas 
and the Mohegans were induced by Mr. 
Fitch to ally themselves with the English 
colonists. In November the Commis- 
sioners declared war against the Nar- 
ragansetts. Preparations for war in- 
cluded the raising of a thousand men. 
The quota of Connecticut was 315, and 
that of Norwich was 18. 

The winter of 1675-1676 was a period 
of fear and gloom. Bands of hostile In- 
dians roamed the forests, killing and 
carrying off captives. Norwich was gar- 
risoned by 20 or 30 soldiers, a block- 
house was built, and private houses 
were fortified. The town was the rendez- 
vous and point of departure for numer- 
ous expeditions against the Indians, 
When Philip was killed at Mount Hope 
by a party of English and friendly In- 
dians, there was little more fighting to 
be done. 

Efforts, promoted by Mr. Fitch, to set- 
tle the Indians who had surrendered in 
communities near the town where they 
could be supervised and would be subject 
to the civilizing influence of the colonists, 
did not prove particularly successful. 

TRAPPING A NECESSITY 


The lands upon the Yantic, in the 
early days of the settlement, were in- 
fested with wolves, foxes, blackbirds, 
crows, and rattlesnakes. Hunting and 
trapping were necessary occupations 
rather than sports. Wolf hunts were 
not uncommon until after 1700. The 
rocks and glens of Norwich were known 
as the haunts of rattlesnakes and Wa- 
weekus Hill was famous for these rep- 
tiles, which are said to have grown to 
the size of a man’s wrist. There is a 
popular tale that a violin player once 
went to the hill with his instrument and 
enticed a large rattlesnake, fascinated 
by his music, to follow him into the town 
street. 
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It was found necessary to offer bounties 
for the destruction of birds and snakes. 
A half-penny or sometimes a penny was 
paid for each blackbird or crow killed, 
the head to be produced as evidence. 
Two pence was the usual bounty for a 
rattlesnake. Although the bounties were 
small, so many birds and snakes were 
killed each year that the total amount 
paid became a considerable item in the 
town budget. .Twenty snakes and one 
hundred birds were at one time brought 
in by a single claimant. The bounty for 
killing a wolf, which was 10s. 6d. appears 
to have, been claimed only once after 
1700. s 

BEGINNINGS or INDUSTRY 

At the time of the settlement of Nor- 
wich maize was the common grain and 
a mill was indispensable. 

A town act of December 11, 1660, re- 
newed a contract made at Saybrook be- 
tween John Elderkin on the one hand, 
and the town of Mohegan on the other. 
It provided for the erection of a mill, 
either by the home lot of John Pease or 
at No-Man’s Acre. The mill was to be 
completed before November 1, 1661, un- 
der penalty of forfeiting $20. The toll 
was to be one-sixteenth, and a tract of 
land was pledged as compensation for 
the erection of the mill. 

Elderkin's mill was erected first at No- 
Man’s Acre, and was later moved to a 
location below the falls. New grants and 
privileges were bestowed upon the pro- 
prietor, to encourage him to continue to 
operate the mill. A tract of 40 acres 
upon the cove was given to the mill, “to 
lye to it with the landing place, for the 
use of the town,” to be improved by John 
Elderkin, the miller. This grant covered 
the Indian burying ground and included 
a provision that the Indians were to have 
access to the spot and the right of sepul- 
chure. The greater part of what is now 
ioe & Street was included in this 
trac 

In order to encourage the. establish- 
ment of a blacksmith shop the town 
made the following offer: 

March 11, 1699: Granted to Joseph Backus 
so much land upon the hill by Thomas Post's 
house, as may be needful for him to set 
a shop and coalhouse upon, provided he im- 
proves it for the above use. 


Feeling a need for another blacksmith 
in July 1704, the town offered a similar 
subsidy to the son of Captain Edmonds 
of Providence. That offer was not ac- 
cepted but Jonathan Pierce was subse- 
quently engaged as a smith, and land was 
given to him both in 1705 and 1712. 

A sawmill was deemed a desirable 
addition to the new settlement, but it 
does not seem to have been easily ob- 
tained. In 1680, a grant of 200 acres was 
tendered to Captain Fitch to encourage 
him to-erect a sawmill, and the offer was 
repeated in 1689. 

When no mill had been built by 1691, 
the town proposed to establish one. The 
proposal was not carried out, and it does 
not appear that a sawmill was in opera- 
tion within the town limits until about 
1700. Some work may have been done 
for the early settlers at Winthrop’s saw- 
mill on the river above New London, 
from which place the transportation by 
water was easy. But most of the tim- 
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bers and planks that went into the first 
habitations were shaped by hand. 

In 1690 a committee was appointed to 
select a suitable location for a fulling 
mill. In 1704 Eleazer Burnham made ap- 
plication for “liberty to set up a fulling 
mill upon the stream that runs into 
Shetucket River by the Chemical 
Spring.” A tract of 30 acres was granted 
to encourage the undertaking and more 
land was promised if the enterprise suc- 
ceeded. The project, however, was a 
failure, partly because workmen in the 
trade were scarce. 

VARIETY OF EARLY INDUSTRY 


Industry did not attain real impor- 
tance in Norwich until the middle of the 
18th century. The making of linseed 
oil was commenced at Bean Hill in 1748 
by Hezekiah Huntington. In 1778 Elijah 
and Simon Lathrop advertised in the 
New London Gazette that they had 
established an oil mill at Norwich Falls 
and would exchange a gallon of oil for a 
bushel of well cleaned flax seed. 

In 1766 a cutlery business made its ap- 
pearance and various implements of hus- 
bandry which had formerly been im- 
ported were produced locally. In the 
same year a pottery for the manufacture 
of stoneware was established at Bean 
Hill. 

At about the same time the business 
of weaving stockings was begun by 
Christopher Leffingwell. For many years 
it was a small concern, limited to two 
or three looms, but in 1701, Leffingwell 
had nine looms in operation, producing 
annually from 1,200 to 1,500 pair of hose. 

He also engaged in the manufacture 
of paper. His paper mill on the Yantic, 
near No-Man’s Acre, erected in 1766, was 
the first in Connecticut. Leffingwell was 
also the first to enter the field of choco- 
late manufacturing. His chocolate mill 
was in operation in 1770. Another was 
established in 1779 by Simon Lathrop. 

In 1772.a Bean Hill blacksmith, Ed- 
mund Darrow, made from barrel hooping 
the first cut nails in America. Richard 
Collier, a brazier from Boston, made 
warming pans about the same time, and 
Noah Hidden manufactured combs in 
1773. 

The manufacture of clocks and 
watches was begun in 1773 by Thomas 
Harland. His watches were pronounced 
equal to the best imported from England 
In 1790 he had 10 or 12 workmen in his 
employ, and it was said that he made 
annually 200 watches and 40 clocks. 

In 1790 Dr. Joshua Lathrow estab- 
lished a cotton factory in Norwich. He 
began with five jennys, one carding ma- 
chine, and six looms. This machinery 
was later increased and a great variety 
of goods was produced, probably to the 
amount of 2,000 yards per year, while 
the project was continued. But the busi- 
ness was not profitable and after a trial 
of 8 or 10 years, it was discontinued. 

During the Revolution cannon were 
manufactured by Elijah Backus, who 
welded together pieces of iron to make 
a fieldpiece that is reported to have stood 
up under the weak charges used at that 
time. 

WAR SPURS MUNITIONS MAKING 

The Civil War, while it had an un- 

favorable effect on some of the indus- 
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trial interests of Norwich, gave impetus 
to the manufacture of firearms. Several 
attempts had previously been made to 
establish arms factories in Norwich, 

In 1842 Ethan Allen and Charles 
‘Thurber had set up a pistol shop at the 
Falls. They made revolvers, weighing 
about 1½ pounds, firing six balls in 
less than 6 seconds. In 1853 Smith 
& Wesson erected a rifle and pistol 
factory on Central Wharf and in 
the following year secured a patent 
for a volcanic repeating pistol. Finding 
themselves restricted in space for their 
operations they later moved to New 
Haven, where a company was formed to 
continue the business on a larger scale. 
The pistols of the Bacon Manufacturing 
Co. were the only firearms being made 
in Norwich when the war began. 

In January 1862, James D. Mowry con- 
tracted with the Government to furnish 
30,000 Springfield rifies. The Norwich 
Arms Co., stimulated) by the war, 
grew in size, filling successive contracts 
and furnishing large supplies of mus- 
ketry. Other industries profited also, 
and the tanneries had more orders for 
leather for knapsacks, boots, belts, whip- 
lashes, cartridge boxes, and drumheads 
than they could fill. 

Today Norwich has a variety of manu- 
facturing industries, including the pro- 
duction of cotton and woolen textiles, 
clothing, tinsel, thermos bottles, paper 
boxes, shoes, cordage, belting, brass 
fittings and machinery. 

EARLY ROAD USED BY WASHINGTON 


The first road from Norwich to New 
London, passing through the Mohegan 
fields, was laid out by order of the legis- 
lature, under the survey and direction 
of Joshua Raymond, about 1670. Ray- 
mond was remunerated for his work with 
a tract of land sufficient for a large farm 
along the route. 

For more than a century the road was 
little better than an Indian trail. Its 
numerous fords, hills, and windings made 
it inconvenient and hazardous, and travel 
was chiefly by horseback or oxcart. In 
1776, on his journey from Boston to New 
York, Washington undoubtedly traveled 
over the Mohegan Road from Norwich 
to New London. 

Several prominent individuals formed 
an association in 1789 to make an im- 
provement in the road. The legislature 
authorized them to hold a lottery, the 
proceeds of which were to be expended 
in repairing the part of the road that ran 
through Indian land. The lottery was 
drawn in June 1791, and the following 
May a company was incorporated to 
make the road a turnpike and erect a 
tollgate. 

As a result of these efforts the distance 
from the courthouse on Norwich Green 
to the courthouse in New London was 
reduced to 14 miles and travel was 
made reasonably safe. The toll, first 
collected in June 1792, was 9 pence for 
four-wheeled carriages and 1 penny 
for a man and horse. This turnpike is 
said to have been the second to be estab- 
lished in America. 

ROAD BECOMES VITAL LINK FOR COMMERCE 


The road soon became an important 
thoroughfare and a heavy traffic in 
cattle and produce passed over it to New 
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London, to be shipped abroad. Repairs 
seem to have been needed at an early 
date, and we find that the commissioners 
had to advance $400 from their own 
funds in addition to the toll collections. 
An act of 1805 allowed them to almost 
double the tolls until they were repaid. 

The road subject to toll was extended 
from Trading Cove Bridge to Norwich 
Landing in 1806, and to the courthouse in 
Norwich in 1812. About 1817, Dr. Timo- 
thy Dwight wrote: 

Few persons formerly attempted to go from 
one of those places (New London and Nor- 
wich) to the other and return the same 
day * * * the journey is now easily per- 
formed in little more than 2 hours. 


After 1837 it appears that all net pro- 
ceeds had to be spent on repairs, chiefly 
on that part of the road passing through 
the Indian reservation. 

The New London, Willimantic, & 
Palmer Railroad was opened parallel to 
the Mohegan Road in 1849 with the re- 
sult that toll collections decreased 
sharply. The toll gate was abolished in 
July 1852, by act of the general assem- 
bly. About 1900 the Montville Street 
Railway opened its line between New 
London and Norwich, following in large 
part the old Mohegan Road. 

The turnpike was never owned by a 
corporation but was managed by com- 
missioners in the interest of the road 
itself. In this respect it stands alone 
among early American roads as the only 
one operated throughout its existence 
according to the principles set forth by 
Charles II in 1663. 

The Mohegan was not, however, the 
only road in early Norwich. The Nor- 
wich and Providence post road was 
made a turnpike in 1794. The Nor- 
wich and Woodstock Road, extending 
from Norwich to the Massachusetts line, 
was made a turnpike in 1801 and dis- 
continued in 1846, the company having 
paid no dividends in 6 years. The turn- 
pike from Norwich through Salem to 
Essex on the Connecticut River, com- 
monly called the Essex Turnpike was es- 
tablished in 1827 and is said to have been 
relinquished about 1860. 

The Shetucket Turnpike Co. was in- 
corporated in 1829 to maintain a road 
through Preston, Griswold, Voluntown, 
and Sterling, to the Rhode Island 
boundary. This company continued in 
operation for more than 30 years, paying 
yearly a small dividend averaging 112 
percent on its capital of $11,000. In 
1861 the franchise was surrendered to 
the towns of Preston, Griswold, and 
Voluntown, in return for a payment of 
$1,375. 

RAPID RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 


With the coming of the railroad, the 
turnpike was superseded and destroyed. 
The Norwich & Worcester Railroad Co. 
was formed in 1832, the legislatures of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts each 
granting a charter for that portion of 
the road which lay within their respec- 
tive States. The two companies were 
united in 1836, the combined capital 
amounting to $1,700,000. 

Ground was broken at Greenville, 
November 18, 1835, and the line was com- 
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pleted and trains ran the entire dis- 
tance of 58% 9 miles in March, 1840. 
Numerous cuts and a tunnel were neces- 
sary to build a water-level route. The 
section of the road from Norwich to 
Jewett City in Preston was the most la- 
borious and expensive to construct. The 
course was winding and encumbered 
with rocks. The tunnel alone cost 
nearly $30,000. 

The company purchased in Norwich 
a small rocky promontory called the 
Point, located where the Shetucket con- 
tracts its course, turns, and glides into 
the Thames. This was leveled and a 
station was erected adjacent to the 
steamboat landing. 

During the severe flood of 1841, a bar 
was formed in the channel of the 
Thames by an accumulation of sand 
brought down by the Shetucket. This 
obstruction, together with the inconven- 
ience arising from ice in the winter sea- 
son, induced the company to extend the 
line 7 miles to Allen’s Point, near Gale’s 
Ferry, in 1843. By an addition to the 
charter authority was given to extend 
the road to the sound but this project 
was never accomplished, and the part of 
the line from Norwich port to Allyn’s 
Point was later dropped from the regular 
line of travel. 

BEGINNINGS OF CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


The junction of the Norwich & Wor- 
cester Railroad with the New London, 
Willimantic & Palmer Railroad—now 
the Central Vermont Railroad—was ef- 
fected in 1853. In 1969 the Norwich & 
Worcester Railroad was leased by the 
Boston, Hartford & Erie. During the 
heyday of textiles in New England it had 
the reputation of having the greatest 
traffic density of any single-track rail- 
road in the world. The line is now the 
Worcester branch of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. It is 
largely a freight road with diesel-pow- 
ered unit passenger cars connecting with 
Shore Line New Haven trains. 

STRONG NORWICH PATRIOTISM 


Norwich showed a vigorous desire to 
resist oppression from the very beginning 
of the events leading to the American 
Revolution. A circular from the Boston 
Committee of Correspondence, dated 
May 17, 1774, calling for resistance to the 
oppressive laws of the mother country, 
met a cordial response. 

A town meeting was convened by the 
selectmen, June 6, “to take into consid- 
eration the melancholy situation of our 
civil, constitutional liberties, rights, and 
privileges which are threatened with de- 
struction by the enemies of His Majesty’s 
happy reign and government over the 
American Colonies.” 

The town meeting which assembled as 
a result of this call, presided over by 
Jabez Huntington, voted that “we will to 
the utmost of our abilities assert and de- 
fend the liberties of British America,” 
and appointed a standing committee of 
correspondence. 

About this time subscriptions were 
taken in several towns in Connecticut for 
the poor in Boston. Norwich sent a 
donation of 291 sheep, followed by a sec- 
ond gift of cash, grain, and a flock of 100 
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sheep. Samuel Adams, in a letter to the 
committee, observed: 

The part which the town of Norwich takes 
in this struggle for American liberty is truly 
noble. 


When news of the Battle of Lexington 
reached Norwich, volunteers departed al- 
most daily for the army at Cambridge. 
In May 1775 a company of 100 men from 
Norwich left for the scene of action in 
charge of Lt. Joshua Huntington. They 
were assigned to Colonel Putnam’s regi- 
ment. Early in June a second company, 
raised and drilled in Norwich, marched 
to Boston and was annexed to the regi- 
ment commanded by Colonel Parsons. 
Many of these early volunteers served 
throughout the war. 

TORIES NOT TOLERATED 


Tories were not welcome in Norwich. 
Col. Eleazer Fitch, whose home was in 
Lebanon, but who had connections in 
Norwich, and whose four daughters 
were wives of Norwich citizens, went into 
exile, settling at St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick. 

From 1775 on many Tory prisoners 
were confined in Norwich. This pro- 
cedure caused the town some expense, 
as in the case of the noted Tory, Dr. 
Church, who was imprisoned in Nor- 
wich from November 1775 until he was 
sent to Watertown, Mass., by order of 
Congress in May 1776. His jailer was 
paid £30, and an enclosure surrounded 
with pickets, where he was allowed to 
walk once a week with the sheriff, cost 
£19. 

The great number of Tories arrested 
during the earlier years of the war sug- 
gests one of the trials that beset the 
patriot cause. They were seldom im- 
prisoned for long but were generally re- 
leased on giving bond to appear when 
called for, or upon taking oath not to 
bear arms against the colony. Some, 
like Thomas Leffingwell and Benjamin 
Butler, remained loyal to the king dur- 
ing the whole contest. They were ex- 
posed to insults and imprisoned, and 
their goods were confiscated. 


DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


In the summer of 1775 a battery or re- 
doubt was built below the landing on 
Waterman's Point. Benjamin Hunting- 
ton and Ephraim Bill directed the work, 
but most of the labor was performed by 
Captain Lyon's company of militia, 
which had been sent to Norwich as a re- 
sult of the fear of an invasion from ves- 
sels prowling in Long Island Sound. 
On the completion of the work, four 
6-pounders were brought from New Lon- 
don and a regular guard and watch kept. 

For additional defense, two wrought 
iron fieldpieces and several other pieces 
or ordnance were mounted, manned, and 
placed in charge of Capt. Joseph DeWitt. 
Those who remained at home, as well 
as those who went into active service, 
were often called on to perform military 
duty. 

NORWICH A VITAL DEPOT DURING REVOLUTION 


Early in 1776 Captain McCall and 
Lieutenant DeWitt organized a fine com- 
pany of veteran guards for home serv- 
ice. The guards were often called for 
short tours of duty near the coast, at 
New London, Lyme, or Stonington. 
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Norwich was a depot for military sup- 
plies. On July 24, 1775, Congress sent 
to Norwich 2,000 barrels of flour which 
were needed for the Army near Boston. 
Molasses, rum, clothing, salt, and other 
supplies were stored in the town during 
the war. 

Governor Trumbull wrote to Washing- 
ington, on August 7, 1777, that— 

A large quantity of powder belonging to 
the States being deposited at Norwich, con- 
tiguous to New London, on the appearance 
of a fleet of the enemy's ships off the harbor 
of New London, it was judged prudent to re- 
move 100 barrels of powder to Lebanon, 100 
to Coventry, and 100 to Windham, 100 still 
remaining at Norwich. 

CIVIL WAR 


When the Civil War broke out, Wil- 
liam A. Buckingham, a citizen of Nor- 
wich, was Governor of Connecticut. The 
Governor’s call for volunteers to fill the 
quota of Connecticut was issued April 
16, 1861. The required 3 regiments in- 
cluded 12 commissioned officers and 135 
enlisted men from Norwich. Volunteers 
from Norwich were enrolled in almost 
all of the regiments raised later. 

EARLY CONCERN WITH EDUCATION 


The town of Norwich, almost from the 
beginning, took an interest in education. 
The early laws of the colony provided 
that every town containing 30 families 
should maintain a school to teach read- 
ing and writing. These regulations were 
not always observed because of a lack of 
teachers and because the energies of the 
founders were directed toward producing 
the necessities of life. The first mention 
of a schoolmaster in Norwich was in 
1677, when John Birchard was engaged 
tö keep school 9 months of the year for 
£25, provision pay. The next item relat- 
ing to schools is the following: 

March 31, 1679: It is agreed and voted by 
the town that Mr. Danill Mason shall be 
improved as a school-master for the towne 
for nine months in the yeare ensuing and 
to allow him twenty-five pounds to be payed 
partly by the children, * * * and each child 
that is entered for the full time to pay nine 
shillings and other children that come oc- 
casionally to allow three pence the week; 
the rest to be payed by the Towne. 

FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE 


A schoolhouse, for which an appropri- 
ation had been made in 1680, was finally 
erected in 1683. In 1697 Richard Bush- 
nell was appointed to keep the school for 
2 months that year, to be paid in land, 
and the following year David Hartshorn 
was engaged for the same length of 
time. Following this term it is probable 
that the town school was discontinued, 
for in 1700 the following item appears 
in the records of the county grand jury: 
“Norwich presented for want of a school 
to instruct children.” 

It appears that this deficiency was 
remedied, because the following year 
£6 was added to the rate for school pur- 
poses, By 1743 schools were maintained 
by what was called a county rate of 40 
shillings on each thousand pounds, and 
all deficiencies were made up by the 
parents or guardians. Schools were dis- 
tributed over the town and the term 
varied from one school to another. If 
any school was kept by a woman the 
time was doubled, since the pay of a 
schoolmistress was only half that of a 
schoolmaster. 
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SCHOOLS CONTINUE GROWTH THROUGH 
REVOLUTION 

The schools in Norwich were not neg- 
lected during the Revolutionary War. 
An institution above the elementary level 
was maintained on the town plot through 
that period. It attracted students from 
outside Norwich and at one time attained 
considerable popularity. The common or 
free schools of the earlier periods were 
mostly on a primary level and tax money 
was not devoted to grammar schools. 

When the land belonging to Connecti- 
cut in the State of Ohio, called the West- 
ern Reserve, was sold, the proceeds were 
set apart by the legislature in a school 
fund, the interest to be distributed among 
the districts of the State in proportion 
to the number of children. In Norwich 
the first school meeting under this act 
was held in October 1796. 

Numerous schools of a special or a more 
advanced nature were established as pri- 
vate ventures. 

In 1782 an association to maintain an 
academy was formed in the western part 
of the town. The old meetinghouse of 
the Separatists was purchased and re- 
paired for the use of the institution. 
Samuel Austin was the first principal and 
the course of study included Latin, Greek, 
navigation, and higher mathematics. 
The school was continued with varying 
degrees of prosperity for 30 years or 
more. 

Dr. Daniel Lathrop, who died in 1782, 
left a legacy of £500 to the town for the 
support of a free grammar school upon 
certain conditions. A school supported 
by this fund was opened in 1787 and con- 
tinued for about 50 years. In 1843 the 
Lathrop donation was relinquished. 

A proprietary school was established 
at the Landing in 1797 by 27 heads of 
families. It was assembled and organized 
by the Rev. Walter King; the first regu- 
lar teacher was David L. Dodge. 

Another school that left its mark on 
Norwich was the Chelsea Grammar 
School. It was organized in 1806, but not 
incorporated until 1821, when it was 
authorized to hold real estate to the value 
of $20,000. This institution continued 
in operation, with some interruptions, for 
about 40 years, enabling its patrons to 
secure a classical education for their 
children without sending them from 
home. 

In the education of girls, Norwich 
seems to have taken more than a usual 
interest. Numerous private schools were 
established for their benefit. In 1799 a 
school for young ladies was opened in 
the house of Major Whiting, upon the 
Little Plain, by Mrs. Brooks. It was de- 
voted especially to such feminine accom- 
plishments as tambour, embroidery, 
painting in water colors, instrumental 
music, and the French language. In 
1812, Misses L. Huntley—afterward L. H. 
Sigourney—and Nancy Maria Hyde 
opened in Chelsea a select school for 
young ladies, 

BEGINNINGS OF N. F. A. 


No account of education in Norwich 
would be complete without mention of 
the Norwich Free Academy. In its en- 
dowment, 3 individuals gave over $10,000 
each and the whole amount, about 
$100,000, was subscribed by 40 persons. 
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The project was initiated by the Rev- 
erend John P. Gulliver, and to his exer- 
tions it owes a great measure of its suc- 
cess. The academy was incorporated in 
1854, and was dedicated and opened in 
1856. 

The Slater Memorial Building, a gift 
of William W. Slater to the academy, 
was dedicated in 1886. It contains the 
Slater Memorial Museum and the Peck 
Library. A normal department was 
added in 1889, and a school of art in 
1890. Through the years it has exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon the life 
of Norwich. Today the academy serves 
as the public high school for Norwich. 
Additional educational facilities include 
14 public schools, 4 parochial schools, 
and a State regional technical school. 
The total school enrollment is 6,535, and 
the teaching staff numbers 226. 


RELIGION TIRELESSLY CHAMPIONED IN NORWICH 


Religion has always occupied an im- 
portant place in the life of Norwich. 
The Reverend James, one of the found- 
ers, labored tirelessly in the care of his 
little flock and in his efforts to Chris- 
tianize the Indians. 

The first meetinghouse was located 
near the southeast corner of the green. 
In 1673 the town engaged John Elderkin 
to build a second church for £428, which 
proved to be less than the cost. Because 
of the disturbed condition of the country 
at this period, the site selected for the 
new building was the summit of a hill, 
towering over the green. 

Perched like a citadel on its rocky 
height, it presented a formidable and 
secure aspect. In 1708 Capt. René 
Grignon, a Huguenot exile, presented a 
bell to the church. A third church was 
built on the rocks in 1713. The fourth 
church, begun in 1753, stood at the 
corner of the green. 

ROGERENE INCIDENT 


The peaceful harmony of religious life 
was destroyed in 1725 by the Rogerene 
episode. 

The Rogerenes, followers of John Rog- 
ers, were a small religious sect that orig- 
inated in the vicinity of New London be- 
fore the year 1700. The special objects 
of the Rogerenes were to destroy priest- 
craft and the idolatory of Sunday. 
Their history does not belong to Norwich 
except for certain events that took place 
on July 26 and 27, 1725. 

On July 26 a party of eight Rogerenes 
were arrested in Norwich and committed 
to prison for traveling on the Sabbath. 
They were tried the next day. Some of 
this sect had previously been arrested in 
other towns and fined 5 shillings for 
breaking the Sabbath, and they con- 
tinued to travel in defiance of the law, 
boasting that they could buy the idola- 
tors’ Sabbaths for 5 shillings apiece. 
But on arriving in Norwich, they found 
that the price had risen, for they were 
sentenced to pay a fine of 20 shillings or 
be whipped 10 or 15 lashes each. Not 
being able to pay the fine, they were 
obliged to submit to the latter punish- 
ment. 

THE “NEW LIGHT” AND THE SEPARATISTS 


About 1740, the tranquillity of religious 
life was again threatened by the New 
Light excitement. The adherents to this 
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movement punctuated their worship by 
outcries, bodily writhings, harangues, 
and self-confident boasting of their own 
piety, which offended the less excited 
part of the community. It does not ap- 
pear that any arrests were made or fines 
imposed in Norwich for lay preaching or 
attendance at Separatist meetings unless 
the meetings were disorderly and the 
language used was slanderous. 

The Separatists soon began to gather 
into churches, At Bean Hill they erected 
a plain but respectable house of worship. 
The church was organized with 30 male 
members, and Jedidiah Hide was or- 
dained their minister on October 30, 
1747. It appears that they organized five 
congregations within the 9-miles square. 
Their most flourishing period was from 
1750 to 1754. 

As the Separatist churches were not 
recognized by the legislature, their mem- 
bers were still taxed to support their 
former ministers. Refusal to pay the tax 
resulted in instances of prosecution and 
imprisonment, notably in the cases of 
Elizabeth Backus ‘and Ezekial Barrett. 
After the introduction of universalism 
into the Separatist church, a consider- 
able number of the members returned to 
their old home in the Congregational 
church and were cordially received. 
EARLY INTOLERANCE REPLACED WITH GOOD WILL 


Lest it be felt that Norwich was harsh 
in its treatment of those who deviated 
from the norm in religious observance, 
it should be remembered that in almost 
no place, in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
was religious toleration considered a 
virtue. 

It is in this area, perhaps more than 
in any other, with the exception of the 
development of material wealth, that 
Norwich has shown its greatest progress, 
Today Norwich has 39 churches, and the 
members of the 15 denominations repre- 
sented dwell together in harmony and 
good will. In August 1953, the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Norwich, comprising 
the four eastern counties of the State, 
was established under the archdiocese of 
Hartford, and Norwich became the center 
of religious life for the 145,000 Catholics 
of eastern Connecticut. 

EARLY JOURNALISM 


In 1773 the first newspaper was estab- 
lished in Norwich. It was called the 
Norwich Packett and was published by 
Alexander Robertson, James Robertson, 
and John Trumbull. The press was first 
set up “at the foot of the Green, near 
the Court House,” but in July 1775 was 
moved to a new building “near the Meet- 
ing House,” which was known, for 50 
years or more, as Trumbull’s printing of- 
fice. Green and Spooner, who set up 
another printing press at about the same 
time, issued pamphlets and books but 
published no paper. After the Robert- 
sons left Norwich, the Packet was pub- 
lished by Trumbull alone until his de- 
cease in 1802. After Trumbull assumed 
the sole proprietorship the paper was en- 
titled Norwich Packet and Country 
Journal, 

BEGINNINGS OF THE BULLETIN-RECORD 
In 1790, when Ebenezer Bushnell first 


published his Weekly Register, the par- 
ent paper of the Norwich Bulletin came 
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into existence. Bushnell was joined in 
1793 by his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Hubbard, who bought him out and in 
1796 changed the name of the paper to 
the Chelsea Courier. When Hubbard’s 
son took over in 1805, the name was 
changed to Norwich Courier. The Rev- 
erend Dorson E. Sykes, who became edi- 
tor in 1842, ran the paper as a daily and 
then as a triweekly until 1858. George 
B. Smith then ran the paper for several 
months, and on December 15, 1858 it was 
taken over by J. Homer Bliss, William 
D. Manning, James N. Perry, and Isaac 
Bromley. 

On that date the Norwich Morning 
Bulletin came into being. With its un- 
broken line since 1790, the Norwich Bul- 
letin is one of the oldest papers in the 
United States still being published. In 
1930 the Norwich Sunday Record began 
publication. The Norwich Bulletin now 
has a daily circulation of over 24,000, 
and the Sunday Record has a circulation 
of over 20,000. 

EARLY LEADERS IN EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
POLITICS 


Among the prominent people who 
were born in Norwich or resided there 
were the following: Jabez and Jedediah 
Huntington, both generals in the Amer- 
ican Revolution; Samuel Huntington, 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Governor of Connecticut; Timo- 
thy Dwight, president of Yale Univer- 
sity; Daniel Coit Gilman, president of 
the University of California and the first 
president of Johns Hopkins University; 
Ebenezer Fitch, president of Williams 
College; Donald Grant Mitchell, author, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of Ik 
Marvel; Bela Lyon Pratt, sculptor; Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney, author; William Al- 
fred Buckingham, Governor of Connect- 
icut during the Civil War; and Frances 
Manwaring Caulkins, editor. 

Norwich has had its share of distin- 
guished visitors; but like Ebenezer Gay 
of Suffield, who wrote in his diary under 
June 30, 1775, “Took two pills. General 
Washington and General Lee passed 
through here today,” the citizens of Nor- 
wich have not been unduly impressed. 

Norwich, too, was visited by General 
Washington on at least two occasions. 
His third and fifth visits to Connecticut 
included stops at Norwich. On Monday, 
April 8, 1776, he was there and spent 
the night at the home of either Jabez 
Huntington or Jedediah Huntington. 
From Norwich, he took the old road from 
the green to the head of Trading Cove 
and so on through Montville to New 
London. 

On March 5, 1781, Washington again 
passed through Norwich, probably 
spending the night, on his way from 
army headquarters at New Windsor, 
N.Y., to Newport, R. I. 

GENERAL LAFAYETTE VISITS THE TOWN 


On one of his trips to Norwich Lafay- 
ette called at the home of Jedediah 
Huntington. At another period he pass- 
ed through with a detachment of 2,000 
men and encamped for 1 night upon 
the plain. 

Nearly 50 years afterward, on August 
21, 1824, the venerable Lafayette again 
passed through Norwich. Some of the 
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old people, who remembered him, em- 
braced him and wept; the general wept 
also. Rochambeau, Steuben, Pulaski, 
and other distinguished foreigners also 
visited Norwich. 

It is said that John Adams and his 
wife spent the night at the Jesse Brown 
tavern on Wednesday, August 1, 1797, 
In 1833 President Jackson, Vice Presi- 
dent Van Buren, the Secretaries of State, 
War, and Navy visited Norwich. They 
came over the turnpike from Hartford, 
accompanied by an escort of cavalry 
sent to meet them. 

After President Jackson had laid the 
cornerstone of a monument to Uncas, 
the party went by steamer to New Lon- 
don. On March 9, 1860, Abraham Lin- 
coln visited Norwich on his campaign 
tour for the reelection of Governor 
Buckingham. On July 5, 1909, President 
Taft arrived by special train via Putnam, 
to make an address on the occasion of 
the 250th anniversary of the town. 
“THE ROSE OF NEW ENGLAND” COMMEMORATES 

FRIEND AND FOE 

Norwich has not been unmindful of 
the traditions of its past. On Sachem 
Street in the old Indian cemetery a 
granite obelisk was raised in 1842 to 
Uncas, the Mohegan chief whose friend- 
ship and assistance were so valuable in 
the early days of the town. In 1841 a 
monument was erected to the Mohegan 
chief’s ancient enemy, Miantonomo, on 
Sachem’s Plain. 

In 1873 the town erected a soldier’s 
monument on Chelsea Parade to com- 
memorate the valor of those who served 
in the Civil War. A boulder was dedi- 
cated in 1927 to commemorate the battle 
in 1643 between the Mohegan and Nar- 
ragansett Indians. The Founders mon- 
ument stands near Bean Hill green. On 
the shaft are the names of 38 of the first 
founders of Norwich. 

Other tablets and memorials, placed 
there by the Faith Trumbull Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, mark spots where events in Nor- 
wich history were enacted, and the 
homes of eminent residents. Observ- 
ances in 1859 and 1909 on the occasion 
of anniversaries of the founding of the 
town, constituted conscious acts of re- 
call of its history and traditions. 

Industries, churches, schools, the hos- 
pital, and other institutions and facili- 
ties contributing to the health and wel- 
fare of the people of Norwich, are liv- 
ing memorials to the achievements of 
generations of inhabitants. 

Mr. Speaker, Norwich can justly be 
proud of its historic past, covering three 
centuries. Continuing to strive in emu- 
lation of those who have built so well, 
its citizens can face the future with hope 
and confidence. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Bow tes (at the request of Mr. MOELLER), 
for 30 minutes, on Monday next, June 29, 
1959, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Parman in three instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Avery, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Gusser in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
MOELLER) and to include extraneous 
matter, which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $303.75. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. MoELLER) and to include extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

Mr. DOWNING. 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5515. An act to amend the 1956 act 
authorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
locks and dams on the Big Sandy River, Ky.- 
W. Va., for the purpose of increasing the 
authorization relating to dam No. 3 on the 
Big Sandy, River, Ky.; and 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, which may be outstanding 
at any time. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 32. An act for the relief of Uwe-Thor- 
sten Scobel; 

S. 33. An act for the relief of Bertha 
Glickmann; 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ben Chassin; 

S. 57. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes; 

S. 110. An act for the relief of Yaeko 
Inouye; 

S. 178. An act for the relief of Wong Bick 
Quon (Maria Wong); 

S. 199. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Siedlecka (Rejman); 

S. 201. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Korematsu and Aiko Korematsu; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Umeko 
Parker; 

S. 313. An act for the relief of Collingwood 
Bruce Brown, Jr.; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Tatsuo 
Kochi; 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Theodore 


S. 320. An act for the relief of Sofija 
An act for the relief of Dr. Stasys 


S. 327. An act for the relief of Cwy 
Pinkusiewicz; 

S. 328. An act for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller; 

S. 330. An act for the relief of Erminio 
Neglia; 
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S. 460. An act for the relief of Gorjana 
Grdjic; 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Androula 
Neofitos Stephanon (Androula Kyriacou 
Stephanou); 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Malara; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Christos 
Eartsonis; 

S. 611. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; 

S. 624. An act for the relief of Girolamo 
Naselli; 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Maria 
Wolfram; 

S. 755. An act for the relief of Siglinde 
Ginzinger Maxwell; 

S.848. An act for the relief of Petar 
Trbojevic; 

S. 855. An act for the relief of Saeko Higa 
and Masako Higa; 

S. 896. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Elio Monacelli; 

S. 940. An act for the relief of Hlias 
Anthony Lousedes; 

S.1037. An act for the relief of Jessie Iso- 
bel Foster; 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Stephanos 
Tsoukalas; 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Juri] Antin 
Nimylowycz; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria Staia Labellarte; and 

S. 1887. An act for the relief of Alice V. 
Tenly. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, June 29, 1959, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1137. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1960, in 
the amount of $3,929,995,000, for mutual se- 
curity programs, inclu a Department of 
State appropriation (H. Doc. No. 188); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1138. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 27, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustration, 
on a survey of Bakers Haulover Inlet, Fla., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 189); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with one illustration. 

1139. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the followup review of require- 
ments determinations and control of excess 
aeronautical spare parts at the Oklahoma 
City Air Materiel Area (OCAMA), Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1140. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a 
report of the Bureau of the Mint covering 
restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 
propriation and fund accounts under the 
control of the Treasury Department, pur- 
suant to the act of July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 
648), 84th Congress; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1141. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
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ting the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

1142. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the law relating to the distribution of the 
funds of the Creek Tribe”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1143. A letter from the Chairman, Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission, transmitting 
the 11th Annual Report of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission for the year 1958, pur- 
suant to Public Law 232, 80th Congress; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1144. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled A bill to provide for the 
relief of certain members and former mem- 
bers of the Department of the Navy for the 
expenses of temporary storage of household 
effects”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule VIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 24, 
1959, the following House joint resolu- 
tion was reported on June 25, 1959: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 439. Joint 
resolution making temporary appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1960, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 578). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 26, 1959} 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7978. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 579). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 726. An act to amend section 11 of the 
Clayton Act to provide for the more expedi- 
tious enforcement of cease and desist orders 
issued thereunder, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 580). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7577. A bill to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the de- 
fense of suits against Federal employees aris- 
ing out of their operation of motor vehicles 
in the scope of their employment, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
581). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5896. A bill to provide for the entry of 
certain relatives of U.S. citizens and lawfully 
resident aliens; with amendment (Rept. No. 
582). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6816. A bill to amend section 57a 
of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 583). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 7233. A bill to amend section 
632 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1032) 
by inserting the word “first” before “meet- 
ing” and by adding a new section 644 so as to 
require claims to be filed and to limit the 
time within which claims may be filed in 
chapter XIII proceedings (wage earners’ 
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plans); with amendment (Rept. No. 584). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 6556. A bill to amend sub- 
division o of section 39 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 67c) so as to clarify time for 
review of orders of referees; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 585). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. House Resolution 295. Resolu- 
tion to disapprove Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1959; without amendment (Rept. No. 586). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 7523. A bill to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates (Rept. 
No. 587). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 24, 
1959, the following House joint resolu- 
tion was introduced on June 25, 1959: 


By Mr. CANNON: 
H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 1960, 
and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred June 26, 1959 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 7978. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 7979. A bill to waive section 142, of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma holding court at Du- 
rant, Okla.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 7980. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of the Philadelphia Army Base, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7981. A bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
to provide for an immediate study of the 
need for, the proper composition of, and the 
most efficient means of obtaining a contin- 
uous up-to-date national record of scientific 
and technical personnel throughout the 
United States; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

H.R. 7982. A bill to amend Public Law 85- 
880, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7983. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, by extending the authori- 
ties of titles I and II. strengthening the pro- 
gram of disposals through barter, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 7984. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, without 
an increase of Federal participating funds, a 
State plan for aid to the blind may utilize 
a more liberal needs test than that presently 
specified in such title; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7985. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to facilities 
for candidates for public office; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 7986. A bill relating to the tax on cer- 

tain transportation of coal to the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 7987. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of prospecting permits for phosphate in lands 
belonging to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 7988. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Broad Creek 
River from the Nanticoke River to Laurel, 
Del., for navigation; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 7989. A bill to provide for the adop- 
tion in the Nation's Capital of the practice 
common to many other cities in the United 
States with regard to cultural activities by 
depositing in a special fund one mill out of 
each dollar of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia to be used for 
such programs, to advance the National Cul- 
tural Center and its educational and recrea- 
tional programs, to provide financial assist- 
ance to the nonprofit art programs of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
by amending the act of April 29, 1942; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7990. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States to 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Afflairs. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 7991. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a 
charitable bequest or other transfer shall 
be allowed as a deduction for estate tax pur- 
poses even though it is conditional, if the 
condition is met within the time prescribed 
for filing the return; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 7992. A bill to authorize the erec- 
tion of a plaque in honor of the late Hon- 
orable Sam D. McReynolds on or near the 
site of the Chickamauga Dam; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7993. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7994. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to provide that 
payments made under title III of that act 
may not be used to acquire equipment man- 
ufactured in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7995. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1931, as amended, with respect to 
a rail transit crossing across the bay of San 
Francisco; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 440. Joint resolution to provide 
for a commission to make available informa- 
tion as to the basic differences between the 
theories and practices of the American way 
of life and the theories and practices of 
atheistic communism; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution relating to 
the disposition of coconut oil from the na- 
tional stockpile under the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Con. Res. 233. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 234. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the hearing entitled Organization and Man- 
agement of Missile Programs”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 
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By Mr: LIBONATI: 

H. Con. Res. 235. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 236. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H, Con. Res. 237. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MONAGAN: Resolution from the 
office of the secretary of state, State of 
Connecticut, requesting that the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
amend the provisions of Public Law 85-316 
to include cases which fall within the fourth 
preference quota, in order to provide for entry 
of the many thousands, petitions for whom 
have piled up in a backlog in prior years; and 
that in order not to create another problem 
of separated families, those applicants who 
are married and have families be permitted to 
bring them; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma: Resolution 
petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the Federal excise tax levied on tele- 
phone and telegraph services; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting that hearings 
be scheduled on bills that would equalize the 
pay of military retirees; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the repeal of the Fed- 
eral excise tax now imposed on telegraph 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 7996. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Woman’s 
Party, Inc., in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 7997. A bill for the relief of Theofilos 

Skouras; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7998. A bill for the relief of Wells 

Auto Sales; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 7999. A bill for the relief of George 
Kazuso Tohinaka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 8000. A bill for the relief of Lee Pak 

Too; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

HR, 8001. A bill for the relief of Zofia 
Ankerstein; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 8002. A bill for the relief of Halina 
Maria Sobczak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Federal Reserve System Is Spending 
Millions of Dollars of Taxpayers’ 
Money Without Restraint and Without 
Audit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has probably han- 
dled larger amounts of public funds and 
larger amounts of Government bonds 
and other securities than any other Fed- 
eral agency. It handles tens of billions 
of dollars of public funds annually. Yet, 
it is one of the few Federal agencies 
which has never been audited by the 
General Accounting Office. 

In fact, the Federal Reserve banks 
have never been audited except by em- 
ployces of the Federal Reserve System 
itself. And in many cases the employ- 
ees making the key audits are people who 
work in the very bank and very depart- 
ment of the bank which is being aud- 
ited. In any case, the auditors are se- 
lected by the same officials who are be- 
ing audited, and they make their audits 
in accordance with instructions issued by 
the Board itself. I raised serious ques- 
tions about this matter several years ago, 
and since that time the Federal Reserve 
Board has, on occasion, called in a pri- 
vate auditing firm to review its audit 
procedures and to do some spot check- 
ing of its audits. But its audits are still 
strictly internal audits, which is a con- 
tradiction of terms. The first require- 
ment of an audit in any true sense of the 
term is that it be made by outside, disin- 
terested people. 

Another most peculiar aspect of this 
lack of audit control over the Federal 
Reserve System is that the greatest 
transfers of funds it makes are to and 
from the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Normal financial controls, both in Gov- 
ernment and in private business, rest 
very heavily on this proposition: inde- 
pendent audits of different agencies or 
firms between which financial transac- 
tions take place provide the crucial and 
independent check of one agency’s 
records against the other’s. Yet the 
fact is, or so I was informed by the 
General Accounting Office last year, the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency happens to be one of the other 
Federal agencies which is not audited. 

In the latter part of 1957, I succeeded 
in prevailing upon Chairman Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board to send copies 
of the System’s recent audit reports up 
to the House Committee on Banking and 


Currency for my inspection. That he 


did, but only in part. Chairman Martin 
submitted parts of the audit reports for 


1956 and for several earlier years.- 


Chairman Martin refused, however, to 
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allow me to inspect certain crucial parts 
of the audit reports. These are the por- 
tions of the reports dealing with the 
conduct of the officers and directors of 
the banks, their financial interests and, 
if any, their speculations in the bond and 
securities markets. Nevertheless, those 
portions of the audit reports dealing 
with the more routine operations of the 
banks and with the conduct of the lower 
echelon personnel revealed some almost 
unbelievably shocking things. As a con- 
sequence, I testified before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
February of 1958, calling the committee’s 
attention to the freehanded manner in 
which personnel of the Federal Reserve 
System is spending Government funds, 
as well as to quite a variety of deficien- 
cies and mismanagements of the Gov- 
ernment’s money. 

Following my testimony, on April 29, 
1958, Chairman Martin wrote a long let- 
ter to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at- 
tempting to excuse, and in some cases 
attempting to explain, the factual mat- 
ters I had pointed to. The most fre- 
quent explanation, and one which ap- 
peared time after time in Chairman 
Martin's letter, was to the effect that 
the matters I had pointed out had al- 
ready come to the attention of the Board 
of Governors and had been corrected or 
were being corrected. At that time 
audits covering the System’s operations 
in 1957 had not been made. 

Now, however, I have obtained copies 
of the audit reports—or at least parts 
of the audit reports—covering the year 
1957. Those parts of the audit reports 
pertaining to the conduct of the officers 
and directors of the banks, their finan- 
cial speculations, and so on, were again 
refused. I have, however, reviewed those 
parts of the audit reports which are 
comparable to those I reviewed for ear- 
lier years. 

The most notable improvement I have 
noted in the audit reports made since I 
called attention to the free-handed, ex- 
travagant, and fantastic ways in which 
the Federal Reserve officials and em- 
ployees throw away the taxpayers’ 
money is that the new audit reports for 
almost all banks now carry statements 
such as the following: 

All ‘expenditures since our last examina- 
tion were reviewed to determine their pro- 
priety and compliance with the rules and 
regulations of the Reserve bank and of the 
Board of Governors. Our review did not 
disclose any item of a nature warranting 
mention herein. 


Despite these general comments that 
everything is according to the Board’s 
regulations, and nothing was found 
worthy of comment, there are hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of items revealed 
in the detailed tables which seem to me 
entirely worthy of comment and worthy 
of public concern about how its money 
is being spent. I have extracted and 
quoted just a small percentage of such 
items from the 1957 reports. These are 


only illustrations. For the most part I 
have tried not to cite examples of the 
same kind of thing for two or more 
banks. The illustrations show beyond 
any question, however, that the de- 
ficiencies in the managements of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the free- 
handed kinds of spending of public 
money which Chairman Martin reported 
had already been corrected or were being 
corrected, were still not corrected in the 
year 1957. 

Unrestrained and careless spending of 
funds by the Federal Reserve System is 
exactly comparable to the situation that 
would arise if the local postmasters 
spent freely from the funds the local post 
offices take in from the sale of stamps. 
These are Government funds. They 
come out of the taxpayers’ pocket. 
Every million dollars wasted or spent for 
improper purposes is a million dollars 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Congress has provided a highly un- 
usual way for supplying money to the 
Federal Reserve System. Congress does 
not make annual appropriations as it 
does for other Federal agencies. Rather, 
Congress has simply given the Federal 
Reserve System a separate and private 
door into the Government's money 
vaults, by which the Board of Governors 
can haul out money any time it wants 
money and in any amount it wants, 
This is the way it works. 

Whenever the Federal Reserve Board 
wants money, it simply telephones the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
orders a batch of currency printed. 
Then it sends an armored truck over and 
hauls the currency away. This cur- 
rency, called Federal Reserve notes, are 
obligations of the U.S. Government. 
That is said plainly on their face. Fur- 
thermore, these Federal Reserve notes 
are signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and by the Treasurer of the 
United States, not by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 
These notes cost the Federal Reserve 
System nothing. The System goes 
through the motions of paying the print- 
ing costs, but before the year is out 
these costs are taken out of money that 
would otherwise be returned to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, so the Federal Reserve 
notes cost the Federal Reserve System 
nothing. 

The Federal Reserve System then goes 
out into the market and buys interest- 
bearing Government bonds and other in- 
terest-bearing Government obligations, 
pays for these bonds with Federal Re- 
serve notes, puts the bonds in its vaults, 
and thereafter collects interest payments 
on the obligations from the Federal 
Treasury. It uses all this interest money 
it cares to use for expenses, puts aside 10 
percent more in a surplus fund, and it 
then pays what is left over back into the 
Treasury. Yet these interest payments 
are so great that it turns back to the 
Treasury much more than it spends. It 
chooses to call these amounts it turns 
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back to the Treasury interest payments 
for the use of the Federal Reserve notes. 
So it is quite clear that every dollar the 
Federal Reserve spends frivolously such 
as to build marble temples to provide 
rent-free quarters to bankers’ associa- 
tions and to clearinghouse associations, 
is a dollar taken out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. 

At the present time the Federal Re- 
serve is holding $25.6 billion of interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. 
It has issued $26.9 billion of non-interest- 
bearing Federal Reserve notes which 
have gone to pay for these interest-bear- 
ing obligations, plus other things. Fur- 
thermore, this enormous hoard of Gov- 
ernment securities—$25.6 _billion—is 
about five times as much as the Federal 
Reserve System needs to give it an inter- 
est income in an amount to which it has 
become accustomed, Both the Board of 
Governors and the American Bankers 
Association have agreed that this $25.6 
billion of Government securities is at 
least $15 billion in excess of the amount 
for which it has any conceivable need. 
Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Board 
is recommending legislation sponsored 
by the American Bankers Association, 
S. 1120, which would transfer ownership 
of about $15 billion of these Govern- 
ment-owned securities to the private 
banks on a cost-free basis. In plain 
words, the Board is recommending the 
biggest giveaway of all time, and the only 
excuse which it has given for this fan- 
tastic proposal is that transferring Gov- 
ernment assets over to the private banks 
will help the banks earn more profits. 

Instead of approving legislation to give 
away about $15 billion of Government 
obligations, which the Government it- 
self owns and does not need to own, Con- 
gress should require that these obliga- 
tions be canceled immediately so as to 
reduce the Federal debt by this amount. 
Canceling $15 billion of these obligations 
would make it completely unnecessary 
to increase the Federal debt ceiling by 
$12 billion, as the administration has 
asked Congress to do. 

In considering the attached excerpts 
from the audit reports of the Federal Re- 
serve banks for the year 1957, one point 
should be noted. Congress has not put 
restrictions on the expenditures of the 
Federal Reserve System, but with one 
exception: The law does require that no 
new branch bank building be built with- 
out specific approval of Congress, if the 
building is to cost more than $250,000, 
exclusive of vaults, permanent equip- 
ment, furnishings, and fixtures. 

No instance has come to my attention 
where there has been a violation of the 
strict letter of the law, which is loosely 
worded, but the attached excerpts from 
the audit reports will reveal that some 
fabulous expenditures have been made 
for overhauling already existing build- 
ings and for purchasing new capital 
items such as furniture, cafeteria and 
clubroom equipment, and so on, and that 
such expenditures have been charged to 
current expenses. 

One other item should be noted. One 
of the members of the Board of Gover- 
nors, Governor Robertson, in testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
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ing and Currency late in 1956, made the 
following statement: 

We have reached the point now where we 
think, in view of all the talk that goes on 
about auditing in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, that Congress should take upon itself 
to make mandatory the use of a firm of certi- 
fied public accountants to audit the Federal 
Reserve Board, and that we should be re- 
quired to submit these audits to the commit- 
tees of the Congress and that the auditors 
should be obliged to come before the com- 
mittees of Congress and explain any defects, 
and that we, the Board, ought to be obliged 
to submit reports with respect to every criti- 
cized item in that report. 

And we also should be compelled by legis- 
lation to submit to those committees the 
reports of examination of the Federal Re- 
serve banks themselves. 


So far, Congress has not acted upon 
Governor Robertson’s recommendation. 

Referring back to my testimony before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in February of 1958, I will now 
summarize some of the main deficiencies 
I pointed out at that time, then add ex- 
cerpts from the 1957 audit reports so 
that the reader may determine whether 
or not the deficiencies previously pointed 
out have actually been corrected. 

I commented upon numerous unusual 
expenses incurred by the Federal Re- 
serve banks, which were noted by the 
examiners in the previous reports. 
These included expenditures for all kinds 
of employees’ recreational activities, 
entertainment, cruises, entertainers, ex- 
penses for wives of officers at meetings 
of State bankers associations, and all 
kinds of entertainment tickets, such as 
basketball, ice follies, and football. The 
Board’s memorandum stated that these 
expenditures were “in connection with 
business meetings with direct interest or 
benefit to the Reserve banks. They were 
considered by the individual bank to be 
reasonable and appropriate for the oc- 
casion. In each case, however, after the 
matter was made an object of comment 
in the examination report the bank re- 
viewed its policy and subsequently dis- 
continued incurring expenses of the type 
questioned.” 

The most glaring example of a con- 
tinuation of an expenditure commented 
upon in previous reports by the exam- 
iners was with respect to Christmas re- 
membrances given by the Chicago bank. 
In the 1956 report, the examiners ques- 
tioned a charge of $1,909 on December 23, 
1955, covering expenses of Christmas re- 
membrances to persons other than the 
bank’s own employees who rendered 
valuable service to the bank during 1955. 
In the 1957 report, the examiners called 
attention to the propriety and compli- 
ance with the rules and regulations of 
the Reserve bank and the Board of 
Governors. Again in December 1956, 
Christmas remembrances involving an 
expenditure of $1,842.40 were commented 
upon as follows: 

The Reserve bank believes that this type 
of expense should be considered a necessary 
business expense on the ground that gratui- 
ties of the kind mentioned are customarily 
made by banks and other business houses in 
the local financial community, and that hav- 
ing the good will of the persons who are the 
recipients of the Christmas remembrances is 
of material assistance in the conduct of the 
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bank’s operations. Although it feels that 
the elimination of these gratuities would be 
unwise, the bank intends to keep their total 
as low as possible by careful screening of 
the lists of proposed donees; the list of gifts 
for the 1957 holiday season has been reduced 
to a total not in excess of $800. 


In spite of the examiners disapproval, 
the bank intends to continue this prac- 
tice of giving Christmas remembrances 
to the financial community It is incon- 
ceivable that the Federal Reserve banks 
would have to resort to disbursing gifts 
to spread good will in the financial com- 
munity, particularly in view of the many 
free services which the Federal Reserve 
banks provide for the private banks. 
There is no indication of the policies of 
the Board and the Federal Reserve banks 
with respect to receiving gifts from 
bankers. I feel very strongly that the 
Board of Governors should take immedi- 
ate steps to eliminate any taint of in- 
fluence by either the giving or the re- 
ceiving of gifts at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

In the Kansas City report, it was 
noted that the bank had purchased $800 
of theater tickets for resale to employees. 

BANK PREMISES 


There are continuing heavy outlays 
for new building projects, modernization, 
alterations, improvements in bank prem- 
ises, and purchases of land and build- 
ings. There are instances where the 
banks acquire properties for possible 
future uses. As soon as one project is 
completed, new projects are contem- 
plated or undertaken. This would pro- 
vide a simple expedient for circumvent- 
ing the limitation on expenditures for 
branch buildings. Another method of 
reduction of costs of projects is to remove 
certain expenditures, i.e., kitchen equip- 
ment of $43,000, from construction ac- 
counts into current expenses. In addi- 
tion, there are large fees to architects 
for projects which have not been 
approved. 

In the Dallas district, for example, the 
Dallas Reserve Bank “has developed 
plans for comprehensive building and 
modernization program” at an esti- 
mated cost of $7,400,329. In addition to 
the extensive program at the Dallas 
bank, the El Paso branch has a project 
for a new building at a cost of $1,200,000; 
at Houston, $2,276,000 will be expended 
for new construction; and at the San 
Antonio bank a new building will be 
erected at a cost of $2,055,727. By the 
end of 1957, the Dallas bank and branch 
had land, buildings—including vault— 
and fixed machinery and equipment 
costing the Government $8.5 million and 
other real estate costing $687,729, and 
these costs do not include any expendi- 
tures for furniture, and other construc- 
tion or equipment costs which are ar- 
bitrarily charged off to current expenses. 
When one considers these fixed costs to- 
gether with the 1957 current expendi- 
tures of $6.8 million against the 1957 
earnings of $791,239 on loans and dis- 
counts—the only activities of the bank 
functioned in the Dallas district—these 
extravagant outlays loom preposterous. 
Examples: 

Chicago—head office—1957: 

The Reserve bank has under way a com- 
prehensive expansion and modernization 
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program, the principal part of which is the 
construction of an addition to the present 
building. Remodeling work will be done in 
the existing building to bring it into har- 
mony with the new addition. 

As explained in our 1956 report of exami- 
nation, the work of construction will pro- 
ceed in stages with the objective of first 
erecting @ seven-story unit (to be an inte- 
gral part of the main section of the building) 
to provide space for the U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co, in compliance with the purchase 
contract covering its building, one of those 
acquired in assembling the site. To enable 
the work to proceed, the bank negotiated the 
termination of leases with four tenants, mak- 
ing settlements totaling $98,050. * * * 

Estimated costs in connection with the 
new construction on two contracts were $14 
million for the general contract, and $16 mil- 
lion for the steel contract. 

The proposed addition will have five floors 
above ground and three basement levels, and 
will contain 140,731 square feet of usable 
floor space. Most recent estimates place the 
total cost of the project at $7,400,329. 

Final detailed plans and specifications 
were submitted to the Board of Governors 
on July 25, 1957, after the Reserve bank's 
board of directors had approved the program 
“with the reservation that (it) would review 
the project after plans and estimated costs 
are approved and before bids on the project 
are requested.” On November 20, 1957, the 
Board of Governors approved the program 
calling for the expenditure of approximately 
$7,400,000 and informed the Reserve bank 
that it is prepared to authorize at the appro- 
priate time the call for bids. At a meeting 
held on December 12, 1957, the directors gave 
further consideration to the project and the 
timing of it in relation to the economic situ- 
ation and voted to review the matter again 
before the end of the first quarter of 1958. 

Architects’ fees paid to date in connection 


with the proposed addition to and alteration: 


of the present head office building total 
$183,210.95, and have been charged to “Sus- 
pense account—general.” 

As shown in the tabulation of changes in 
the net book value of the bank premises, pre- 
sented at the beginning of these com- 
ments on bank premises, $43,276.62 was 
transferred from the construction account 
to current expenses. The construction ac- 
count was closed on June 5, 1957, by dis- 
tribution of the balance of $2,010,382.66 
among the following accounts: 


C $46, 071. 48 
Building (including vaults) --. 1,394, 737. 76 
Fixed machinery and equip- 
TAGE iis AEON 569, 573. 42 
. 2, 010, 382. 66 


Kansas City, 1957: 


The remainder of the building, running 
from the 10th through the 18th floors and 
contained 84,531 square feet of usable space, 
is leased to outside tenants for monthly 
rentals totaling approximately $23,700. 


Atlanta, 1957: 


A program for construction of an addition 
to and the remodeling of the branch build- 
ing at Birmingham which will provide 47,- 
780 square feet of usable space, as compared 
with 13,500 square feet in the existing build- 
ing, is expected to cost $2,900,000. 
EXPENDITURES FOR BRANCH BANK BUILDINGS 


No Federal Reserve bank has the au- 
thority to contract for the erection of a 
branch building in excess of $250,000 
without the approval of the Board of 
Governors. However, prior to such ap- 
proval large expenditures have been 
made for architectural fees and other 
matters, such as the purchase of land 
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and buildings. For instance, El Paso 
“real estate acquired for banking house 
purposes” cost $191,317, 


New York—Buffalo branch—1957: 


Construction account—accumulated ex- 
penditures in connection with construction 
of new building (in addition to $1,185,381.71 
previously expended), $2,462,570.55. 


Dallas, 1957: 


Bank premises: The components of the 
bank premises at the head office and the 
three branches are set forth in the schedule 
section of this report. Their combined net 
book value aggregated $6,243,175.88, changes 
in the interval between examinations being 
shown in the following tabulation: 
Balance, Aug. 31, 19586. $3, 424, 501.90 
Add: 

El Paso branch: 

Land: Cost of site of new 
branch building trans- 
ferred from “Other real 


Construction 
Expenditures during 
period in connection 
with construction of 
new branch building.. 

Houston branch: 
Construction account: 
Fees paid to land- 
scape architect, trans- 
ferred from Land“ 
Expenditures during 
period in connection 
with construction of 
new branch building 
(in addition to $135,- 
742.32 previously ex- 
pended) d 2, 


1, 018, 021.95 


800. 00 


1, 482, 860. 37 


6, 176, 184. 22 


Dallas—San Antonio branch—1957: 


Total expenditures on the building pro- 
gram aggregated $2,055,727.57, recapitulated 
as follows: 


Charges accumulated in Con- 


struction account“ $2, 053, 659. 28 
Direct charges: 
ye ie Re te nS e e AR 35. 00 
A To ea 760. 23 
Fixed machinery and equip- 
i Si LR en 1, 273, 06 
. 2, 055, 727. 57 


The Board of Governors had authorized 
a total expenditure of $2,085,000 for this con- 
struction. 


Atlanta—Nashville branch—1957: 

Architects’ and engineers’ fees and sundry 
expenses in connection with proposed new 
building, $126,750.83. 

USE OF BANK PREMISES BY TENANTS OTHER 
THAN THE FEDERAL RESERVE, SOME ON A RENT- 
FREE BASIS 
The banks lease space in the bank 

buildings to private organizations, such 

as the American Bankers Association, 

American Institute of Banking, and 

clearinghouse associations, while at the 

same time leasing space outside the 
buildings for bank operations. Further- 
more, clearinghouse associations are 
provided rent-free space in some of the 
buildings sometimes in lieu of the banks’ 
paying dues and assessments to the as- 
sociations while at the same time the 
banks charge Government agencies for 
space. 

At the Pittsburgh branch, the Pitts- 
burgh Clearing House Association, which 
had been occupying space in a building 
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leased by the branch, was removed to the 
new bank building. The Pittsburgh 
branch had gone one step farther than 
others banks, which were providing the 
clearinghouse associations rent-free 
space within their own quarters, to go 
outside the bank to rent space for such 
private organizations. 

When members of the Board of Gover- 
nors appeared before the House Small 
Business Committee in April of last year, 
Governor Shephardson objected to pro- 
viding space in Federal Reserve bank 
buildings to small business capital banks. 
He said, “If they were in the same build- 
ing, the public’s reaction is that it is part 
of the same organization, and I think it 
would be unfortunate.” Apparently, the 
Board of Governors protests the identifi- 
cation of a Government agency dedicated 
to small business financing with the 
Federal Reserve System—not the private 
banks’ associations. 

Examples: 


Cleveland—Pittsburgh branch—1957: 

On September 30 the check collection de- 
partment and the Pittsburgh Clearing House 
Association were removed from Gulf Build- 
ing where they were occupying rented quar- 
ters to space on the fourth floor of the new 
addition. 


Philadelphia, 1957: 

One thousand four hundred square feet 
furnished rent-free to the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association. 


St. Louis, 1957: 
HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Space in the annex building not used or 
earmarked for Reserve bank occupancy totals 
52,287 square feet and is leased to outside 
tenants as follows: 49,366 square feet to the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers at $10,284.58 - 
per month; 2,216 square feet to the District 
Chief National Bank Examiner at $461.67 per 
month; and 705 square feet to the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association on a rent-free 
basis. 


San Francisco, 1957: 

The building is used entirely for Reserve 
bank operations, with the exception of 1,450 
square feet on the first floor made available to 
the San Francisco Clearing House Association 
on a rent-free basis (in lieu of the payment 
by the Reserve bank of association dues and 
assessments) . 


Minneapolis, 1957: 

An area containing approximately 4,000 
square feet, on the third floor, will be occu- 
pied by the American Institute of Banking 
for its offices and classrooms. * * * 

The Twin City Clearing House Association 
uses & small area of approximately 380 square 
feet, on the ground floor, rent free, for the 
exchange of clearinghouse items. 

CHARGEOFF OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS TO CUR- 
RENT EXPENSES 


The Board takes the position that the 
chargeoff of construction costs to cur- 
rent expenses refers to repairs and alter- 
ations. The basic principle followed in 
such charges, the Board states, is to 
capitalize those which add to the in- 
trinsic value of the property and to 
charge to expenses the cost of repairs 
and alterations which keep the prop- 
erties in repair and make for efficient 
utilization of space and operations.” 
Although the detail of the actual instal- 
lations is not set forth in the audit 
reports, there appear to be substantial 
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additions to facilities, such as vaults, 
security courts, furniture, equipment, 
and other fixed installations which 
would not normally be considered for 
business purposes properly chargeable to 
current expenses. 

As examples of such chargeoffs to cur- 
rent expenses, at the Little Rock branch 
the renovation of the bank’s quarters at 
a cost approximately $145,000 was 
charged to current expense. This proj- 
ect involved extensive remodeling of the 
interior of the bank’s building. The ma- 
jor features of this project were the in- 
stallation of the cafeteria on the second 
floor; a new directors’ room; moderniza- 
tion of the main bank lobby, and altera- 
tions in the basement and mezzanine to 
make more space available for opera- 
tions. In addition, the cafeteria was 
fully equipped and the office furniture 
throughout the building was replaced. 
At the Cincinnati bank expenditures in 
connection with the construction of the 
security court of $20,146.89 were charged 
off to current expenses. 

Charging expenditures for capital 
assets, such as furniture, office equip- 
ment, additions to present buildings to 
current expense rather than capital 
assets subject to normal depreciation de- 
prives the U.S. Treasury of current pay- 
ments in the amount of 90 percent of 
the expenditure less depreciation. In 
other words, such a practice amounts to 
withholding from the Treasury amounts 
of money which would be immediately 
due to it and to the extent that these 
funds are not available to the Treasury, 
the Treasury must borrow in the open 
market and pay interest on its borrow- 
ings. 

Examples: 

San Francisco (Los Angeles branch), 
1957: 

Expenditures in connection with the 
building program aggregated $4,471,475.03. 
As shown in the preceding tabulation, a 
portion of this total, in the amount of 
$108,789.13, was allocated to current ex- 
penses. 


Minneapolis—Helena branch—1957: 


This project, now virtually completed, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. Enlargement of the book vault on the 
bank floor and the conversion of it into a 
teller’s coin vault; also, the installation 
therein of tiered compartments. 

2. Conversion of the basement storage 
vault into a reserve coin yault. 

3. Purchase of skids, trucks, loaders, and 
a powered forklift truck for the bulk han- 
dling of coin with a minimum of manual 

labor. 
` 4. Extension and remodeling of the bank 
floor security area, with provision of a coin 
shipping cage. 

5. Extension of the electrical sound wave 
burglar alarm system to include the two 
coin vaults. 

6. Installation of an inching device on the 
elevator to permit leveling at the bank and 
basement floors when bearing heavy loads 
of coin. 

7. Replacement of the 72-hour vault door 
time lock movements with 120-hour move- 
ments (to provide for occasional 3-day week- 
ends, the Helena branch now being on a 
5-day workweek). 

Expenditures on this project (except for 
a sum of less than $1,000 pertaining to work 
still to be completed) totaled 839,005.22. 
These expenditures have been charged to 
current expenses. 
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PARKING AREAS FOR EMPLOYEES’ AUTOMOBILES 


The Board contends that “parking 
areas provided for bank employees are 
similar to those provided for employees 
of Government departments.” The bank 
has acquired considerable properties 
which it uses for employees’ parking 
spaces, In one instance the bank has 
leased bank space to a gasoline station 
operator for $1 for each half year for 
consideration of employees’ parking at 
a return of $4 a month. The Chicago 
bank leases property at a monthly rental 
of $250 for parking spaces for night force 
employees’ automobiles. In addition, it 
incurs a monthly rental of $35 for park- 
ing space for the automobile of the bank 
nurse assigned to employee Visitation. 

Throughout the System there appeared 
to be heavy expenditures either for the 
procurement of parking lots or for the 
building of garages for automobiles both 
for bank-owned automobiles as well as 
automobiles belonging to employees. At 
the St. Louis bank, expenditures totaling 
$307,166.41 have been made for land, 
buildings, fixed machinery and equip- 
ment in connection with a garage which 
in 1957 had a book value of $250,161.61. 

Example: 

Richmond, 1957: 

Other real estate: Parcel of land in Rich- 
mond—cost of $146,549.91, acquired in 1951, 
is leased to a parking lot and filling station 
operator at nominal rental of $1 per half- 
year in consideration of his agreement to 
park employees’. automobiles for a fee of $4 
a month. 

EXPENDITURES FOR EMPLOYEES’ RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Reserve Board states: 

Except for “buildings and land” category, 
all of the above (personnel activities, in- 
cluding training, recreation, loan funds, and 
employee insurance; membership dues; 
charitable activities; meetings and entertain- 
ment) reflect operating policies and decisions 
at the individual Reserve banks. The Board 
has taken the position that the responsibility 
for determining whether expenditures of this 
nature are necessary expenses within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Federal Reserve 
Act rests primarily with the officers and 
directors of the individual banks, 


As examples of recreational activities, 
theater tickets in the amount of $800 
were purchased for which the bank had 
not received payment. The Cincinnati 
branch deposited with the Cincinnati 
board of parks $55 for use of picnic 
grounds. 

The banks are continuing to make 
heavy outlays to enlarge and build quar- 
ters for employees’ lounges, cafeterias, 
assembly halls, officers’ dining rooms, 
and other recreational facilities. 

If the Board of Governors is not willing 
to take the responsibility of surveillance 
over expenditures of the individual Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, certainly Congress 
should step in to protect the public’s 
money from improper and wasteful 
handouts. 

Example: 

Chicago, 1957: 

Deferred Charges: Undistributed 


charges—expenses in connec- 
tion with employee welfare 


activities— 
Golf tournament. -=-= =- =-=. $2, 613. 99 
Ladies party 974. 06 


June 26 


PAYMENT BY BANKS OF OFFICERS’ AND EM- 
PLOYEES’ DUES AND OTHER SERVICES, INCLUD- 
ING PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
There are several items carried on the 

accounts as due from officers and em- 
ployees representing expenditures by 
banks for personal goods and services. 
For example, at the Boston bank, these 
include: Dues to bank officers associa- 
tions, loans outstanding to employees, 
dining room service, advances to em- 
ployees for expenses as officer of the 
American Institute of Banking; and 
trading post. The trading post item is 
$2,002. At the Cleveland bank, loans 
due from bank employees amounted to 
$4,215.05 and supplies purchased for 
officers and employees outstanding 
amounted to $298.13. 

At the Minneapolis ‘bank, included in 
the transactions of securities functioned 
for member and nonmember banks were 
two purchases for an officer of the bank. 
The examiners recommended that the 
Reserve bank reexamine its policy with 
respect to handling of such transactions 
for members of the staff. More than 
that, I strongly believe that all officers 
of Federal Reserve banks should be pro- 
hibited from trading on inside informa- 
tion by speculating in U.S. Government 
securities. After all, the Federal Re- 
serve by its purchase and sale of Goy- 
ernment securities makes the market. 

Examples: 

Cleveland—Cincinnati branch—1957: 

Registration fee—Central State School of 
Banking, University of Wisconsin, $20. 


San Francisco—Salt Lake 
branch—1957: 


Deferred charges: Advanced registration 
fee—meeting of Washington Bankers Asso- 
ciation, $40. 


Boston, 1957: 


City 


Bank officers association dues 8446 
Loans outstanding to employees 315 
Dining room charges 278 
Advance to employee for expenses 

pe. omce? of AlB- ..ncecnsmmancdenesn 200 
Fan ¼àLbhl hionnnnbte 2, 002 


EMPLOYEE LOAN FUNDS 


Employee loan funds appeared in the 
accounts of most of the banks. In some 
instances the amounts outstanding are 
sizable. The audit reports do not reveal 
the terms of the loans nor the conditions 
prescribed 

The Kansas City report disclosed that 
loans had been given without require- 
ment of a written loan application, and 
that applications for loans of over $500 
are acted upon by the discount commit- 
tee. In addition, if the loan was made 
after the previous examination, it cannot 
be determined at the next examination 
if the loan was approved by an author- 
ized officer. It also could not be deter- 
mined by the examiners whether loans 
made for under $500 were for “qualified 
purposes.” 

Examples: 

New York, 1957: 

Officer and employees: 
Loans outstanding: 
Loans for educational pur- 
$832. 00 


po. 

Other loans to employees 11, 278. 32 

Transportation charges for officers ` 
and employees on assignment 


with mission to Vietnam 
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Philadelphia, 1957: 


Officers and employees—loans outstanding, 
$12,367.50. 


Dallas, 1957: 
Officers and employees—dining 
$2, 475. 12 
6, 909. 05 


Kansas City, 1957: 
EMPLOYEES’ LOAN FUND 

Loans aggregating $6,033.50 were outstand- 
ing to 35 employees at the head office; 7 loans 
totaling $827.50 were outstanding at the 
Denver and Oklahoma City branches. 

Written applications for loans are not re- 
quired. The applications are made orally 
by the employees to an officer; at the head 
office, to one of the three top officers; and 
at each branch, to the vice president in 


ge. 
Applications for loans of 6500 or more are 
acted upon by the discount committee, and 
the purpose of the loan and the committee's 
approval or disapproval are recorded in the 
minutes, 
Loans under $500 are approved or disap- 
proved by one of the above-mentioned of- 
ficers and, if approved, the approval is evi- 
denced by the initials of the officer on the 
promissory notes tendered by the employees. 
Hence, when a loan is repaid and the rele- 
vant note is returned to the borrower, the 
evidence of the approval no longer is held; 
and if the loan was made after the last ex- 
amination, it cannot be determined at the 
next whether the loan was approved by an 
authorized officer. Also, there is no record 
from which to determine whether the loans 
in amounts under $500 were for qualified 
purposes. 
EXPENDITURE FOR DINNER PARTIES 


The examiners questioned the appro- 
priateness, propriety and compliance 
with the rules and regulations of the 
Reserve banks and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of dinner parties for officers of 
banks costing hundreds of dollars. At 
the New York bank, one dinner party 
cost $501.61 and another, $710.98. At 
the Minneapolis bank, a dinner party 
cost $321.03 and another, $313.91. Al- 
though my previous report to the com- 
mittee had specifically called. attention 
to costly dinner parties for officers of 
which their own examiners questioned 
the propriety, the Board failed to ex- 
plain these charges. In the 1955 audit 
report of the Minneapolis bank, the ex- 
aminers had commented on the impro- 
priety of similar expenditures for offi- 
cers’ dinner parties. Apparently, nei- 
ther the auditors’ reports nor the rules 
and regulations of the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Reserve banks can stop the 
squandering of public funds for personal 
use. This continuing disregard of the 
auditors’ comments certainly illustrates 
the insufficiency of internal audits to 
control improper expenditures. 

INCREASES IN SALARY EXPENSES THROUGHOUT 
THE SYSTEM 

In 1957 the total of salaries paid to of- 
ficers were $5.9 million and to employees 
$77.5 million, an increase of $5.1 million 
over the previous year. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leaves of absense for medical reasons 
had not been formalized and therefore 
had been granted without any estab- 
lished policy of the bank. 

Although the Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land had followed the practice of grant- 
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ing sick leave with pay, it was not until 

1957 that the bank’s practice was for- 

malized and put into a written state- 

ment of policy. 

UNCLASSIFIED STATUS OF EMPLOYEES AND 
SALARY VARIANCES FROM ESTABLISHED 
RANGES 
The banks carry on their rolls a num- 

ber of employees who are in an unclassi- 

fied status. At the Birmingham branch 
there were 42 such unclassified positions. 

The examiners found that frequently the 

employees were being paid at salaries be- 

low the minimums established for the 
position, and in some instances, above 
the salaries established for the positions. 

At the Chicago bank 55 employees at the 

head office were receiving salaries above 

the maximums for their respective job 
grades. 
UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Chicago bank instituted a univer- 
sity fellowship program for university 
graduate students for which the overall 
cost is approximately $80,000. 

PAYMENTS TO RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The banks make large contributions to 
the retirement system. For instance, a 
lump sum payment of $1.1 million was 
paid by the Chicago bank on September 
1, 1957, and in 1956 the Cleveland bank 
made a lump sum payment to liquidate 
the accrued liability for the retirement 


-plan in the amount of $752,928. 


HOSPITALIZATION PAYMENTS BY BANKS 
The Reserve banks pay a portion of 
the fees for the employees under the 
group hospitalization plan. At the 
Cleveland bank, for instance, the sum in 


1956 amounted to $4,384.39: 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Personnel turnover in some of the 
banks has caused problems of recruit- 
ment, operations, and controls. 

At the Baltimore branch, personnel 
turnover in 1956 was approximately 37 
percent of the bank as a whole, and in 
the transit department, the turnover was 
approximately 60 percent. The separa- 
tions were attributed as follows: Over 
one-third as a result of the employees 
having obtained employment elsewhere; 
about 15 percent because of unsatisfac- 
tory work performance or conduct, and 
approximately 10 percent because of dis- 
satisfaction; and the remainder for vari- 
ous normal personal reasons. As a con- 
comitant to the scarcity of applicants for 
positions their average quality has been 
below the bank’s standard. In the 
transit department where there was 
high turnover, there were numerous 
times when substantial holdings of un- 
processed checks existed. This condi- 
tion prevailed throughout the last 
quarter of 1957. 

PAYMENT OF DUES AND ASSESSMENTS TO VARIOUS 
PRIVATE-INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS 

There are examples of increases in 
“Fees, other” in the expenses of the 
banks. As to the specific associations to 
which the bank pays fees, the only indi- 
cation in the reports of those organiza- 
tions which receive the fees is under De- 
ferred charges—unamortized portion of 
expenses paid in advance—assessments 
and dues,” 
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The Board memorandum states: 

The most recent revision of the matter 
begun in the latter part of 1956, resulted in 
discontinuance of certain memberships 
carried at bank expense. 


There is no record of any discontinu- 
ances of such memberships in the re- 
ports. On the contrary, it was noted 
that “Fees, other“ increased in several of 
the banks. 

For example, in 1956 the New York 
bank fees doubled to a total of $25,251, 
and at the Cleveland bank “Fees, other“ 
in 1956 increased by $14,197.75. 

The banks continue to pay dues to the 
American Bankers Association, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, clearinghouse 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
et cetera. 

Examples: 


Chicago, 1957: 
Deferred charges; 
Unamortized portion of expenses 
paid in advance—Assessments 
and dues: 


American Institute of Banking. $5, 264. 56 
Chicago Clearing House Asso- 

—T—T—TVTVPT—TTT—T—— ae ie aon 4, 459. 30 

Dallas, 1957: 

Deferred charges: 
American Institute of Banking. $1, 166. 65 
American Bankers Association... 705. 01 
Richmond, 1957: 

Unamortized portion of expenses 

paid in advance, assessments 

and dues: 

American Bankers Association.. $408.31 
Richmond Clearing House Asso- 

CLARION. (( eTe a A neh 320. 76 
Robert Morris Associates 180. 81 
American Management Associa- t 

SAO ans sine heen sae eae 175. 00 
Richmond Chamber of Com- 

CCTV 158. 27 

Advanced registration fees: 
The Graduate School of Banking 

at Rutgers University ` 1, 040 
Meetings of bankers’ associa- 

patio.) R = i r 210 


New York, 1957: 

Unamortized portion of expenses paid 
in advance— assessments and 
dues: 

New York Clearing House Associa- 


T 
CAFETERIA SUBSIDIES 


The banks continue to subsidize cafe- 
teria expenses at various percentages, 
presumably subject to a 50-percent over- 
all limitation, but they install and equip 
expensive dining rooms for officers and 
cafeterias for employees which are not 
figured into the limitation for subsidiza- 
tion. However, the amounts of such 
subsidies were higher than previous 
years. In the case of one bank where 
there is no cafeteria, the subsidy is 100 
percent for the operation of a coffee bar. 
In the New York bank in 1956 the sub- 
sidy amounted to $230,159.07 or 46.2 per- 
cent of the disbursements and in the 
Buffalo branch, $10,811.10 or 49.2 percent 
of the disbursements. At the Dallas 
bank, kitchen equipment in the amount 
of $43,276 was installed and charged to 
current expenses. 
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Examples: 

Minneapolis, 1957: 

A spacious cafeteria has been installed on 
the 12th floor, suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of all employees. It is excellently light- 
ed and attractively appointed and decorated. 
Connected with it is a well-designed and 
fully equipped kitchen, Employees’ lounges 

dining 


and an officers’ room are also located 
on this floor. 
Boston, 1957: 
Cafeteria 


Absorbed by 
bank 


Receipts | Disburse- 
ments 


$78, 696. 00 8145, 832. 070878, 136. 07 49.2 


Year 1956. 
Jan. 1 to May 
31, 1057... 35, 242. 00 65, 125, 05 29, 882.36) 45. 9 


ATTEMPTS TO UNIONIZE EMPLOYEES 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Portland 
resisted attempts to unionize the em- 
ployees of the bank on the grounds that 
the Board of Governors approves any 
compensation for officers or employees of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, as well as 
such matters as retirement and death 
benefits of employees, insurance, hospital 
and medical benefits, benefits upon ter- 
mination of employment, and other re- 
lated expenditures which are approved 
by the Board in accordance with System 
policies. On the other hand, the Board 
in setting forth the reasons why the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have a free hand 
‘in expenditures for personnel activities 
said: 

The fact that employees of the Federal 
Reserve banks are not Government employees 
is particularly important when considering 
personnel program. 

PAYMENT OF RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK FOR 
TWO-THIRDS OF OPERATING EXPENSES OF 
NASSAU CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
The Reserve Bank of New York pays 

two-thirds of the total operating ex- 

penses of the county clearing bureau of 
the Nassau Clearing House Association. 

In 1956 the bank’s contribution amounted 

to $116,248. The bank justifies this ex- 

penditure as follows: 

: The bureau expedites the collection of 
items in the area it serves and at the same 
time it relieves the Reserve bank of the 
portion of its check-handling burden. Were 
it not for the bureau’s operations, the Reserve 
bank might have had to process on its own 
premises substantially all such items, ex- 
cept “intrabank items.” 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN EXPENSES FOR THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AND BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE SYSTEM 


While the overall increase in expenses 
for the year 1956 over 1955 amounted to 
approximately 10 percent throughout the 
System, the range of increases was sub- 
stantially greater for individual banks 
and branches. For instance, at the Los 
Angeles branch the increase in net ex- 

penses was 30 percent in 1956 over 1955, 
and 18 percent above 1956 in the first 3 
months of 1957. The net expenses of the 
Little Rock branch for the year 1956 in- 
creased 38 percent over 1955, and for the 
first 6 months of 1957 net expenses were 
13 percent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. 
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Examples: 
Dallas—San Antonio branch—1957: 


Net expenses of the branch for the year 
1956 amounted to $914,977.83, an increase of 
$234,600.37 (34 percent) over 1955. For the 
first 9 months of 1957, net expenses were 
$187,765.60 (34 percent) more than the 


amount for the corresponding period of the 


previous year. 


St. Louis—Little Rock branch—1957: 

Net expenses of the branch for the year 
1956 amounted to $699,644.48, an increase of 
$193,728.55 (38 percent) over 1955. For the 
first 6 months of 1957, net expenses were 
$36,231.21 (13 percent) more than the 
amount for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


Richmond, 1957: 


Net expenses for 1956 amounted to $1,468,- 
231, an increase of $404,500 (38 percent) over 
1955. 

CONTINUATION OF PURCHASE OF INSURANCE AND 
INCREASES IN INSURANCE COVERAGE 

The Board claims that “the Federal 
Reserve banks have discontinued pur- 
chasing substantial amounts of insur- 
ance.” In 1957 the banks’ insurance ex- 
penditures rose to $1.2 million—$56,526 
above 1956. Although the Federal Re- 
serve banks have surpluses of $809 mil- 
lion—which by their own admission is 
large enough to cover any contingency— 
they have used the discontinuation of in- 
surance for registered mail losses as jus- 
tification for setting up a $10 million re- 
serve for mail losses. By this expedient, 


-the Federal Reserve System is able to 


hold back these reserves from payment 
to the Treasury. 

The Board takes the position that to 
insure itself would require legal knowl- 
edge on personal injury and other insur- 
ance matters. However, the banks do 
have the privilege of obtaining outside 
legal assistance, which they frequently 
employ. 

The banks pay approximately $750,000 
annually for hospital and medical serv- 
ice insurance. There is nothing in the 
law which allows these extra benefits and 
no other branch of the Government pays 
such benefits. 

In addition, the banks carry insurance 
for nonbank functions including medi- 
cal malpractice, bodily injury and blan- 
ket athletic accident expense, including 
medical payments and death benefits. 

Examples: 

New York, 1957: 

Insured losses recovered and other settle- 
ments since date of last examination* 


Head office: Amount 
Bankers’ blanket bond: Shortage 
in coin division of cash depart- 
ment i eee $200. 00 
Personal effects floater: 
Replacement of a damaged piece 
Of luiggage innin 41.50 
Loss of a pair of earrings 2.08 
Automobile: Property damage 350.00 
Buffalo branch: Fire and light- 
ning: Storm damage to awnings 
on branch building......_..-- 175. 00 


1Exclusive of workmen’s compensation 
claims. 


St. Louis, 1957: 


Head office coverage: Comprehensive gen- 
eral liability: Medical malpractice—bodily 
injury, $250,000-$1,000,000. 

Blanket athletic accident expense: 
Medical payments, each person $500 
Death benefit, each person 
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Richmond, 1957: 

Medical expense blanket accident policy— 
bodily injury resulting from the playing or 
practicing of nonprofessional baseball or 
softball or train travel in connection there- 
with (limitation of $50 for dental injury), 
amount of coverage $500. 


Minneapolis—Helena branch—1957: 
Bankers’ blanket bond 


Special Federal Reserve bank 
policy—standard coverage $500 
Additional coverage: 
Burglary, robbery, etc., on prem- 
ises, in excess of 6500000 1, 000, 000 
Loss arising in connection with 
US. Government securities 
held as fiscal agent of the 
Treasury Department 500, 000 
Cash letters in transit 10, 000 
Loss or damage: 
FIAtO \ GINO tennen 1, 000 
Cameras and photographic 
equipment 1, 000 
Legal liability arising from: i 
Loss of securities lodged or de- 
posited for safekeep ing 500, 000 
Stop payment orders 100, 000 
False arrest, false imprison- 
TTT 100, 000 
Expenses incurred by directors 
and officers in defending 
TTT 5. 000 


OUTSIDE LEGAL FEES 


Although the Board of Governors take 
the position that to insure themselves the 
banks would have to have specialized le- 
gal assistance, the banks already have 
authorization for paying for outside legal 
assistance. For instance, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City in 1956 paid 
$2,914.87 for legal fees. < 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
retained outside counsel for general real 
estate tax litigation on a contingent fee 
basis equal to 15 percent of the amount 
of any recovery. It was stated “in keep- 
ing with the bank’s established practice 
and in order to preserve its rights in re- 
spect of such errors and excesses which 
may have occurred in the 1956 tax levy, 
the real property tax for that year was 
paid under protest as to excessive and 
illegal tax rate.” 
VIOLATIONS OF BYLAWS OF 

AND BRANCHES 


The audit reports reveal violations of 
bylaws of Reserve banks and branches. 
At one bank where the practices were not 
in conformity with the bylaws, it was in- 
dicated that corrective action would be 
taken by amending the bylaws. The by- 
laws of the Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
provide that the board of directors shall 
appoint a secretary who will keep the 
minutes of all of the meetings of the 
board and of committees thereof. How- 
ever, for some years a secretary was not 
appointed, and in lieu of having a perma- 
nent secretary the board of directors at 
each meeting designated a secretary pro 
tempore. The auditors recommended an 
Officially designated secretary should be 
appointed by the board of directors, and 
he should be responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the minutes on a current basis. 
Minutes of the meetings of the board of 
directors held in December 1956 and in 
January and February 1957 were not re- 
corded in the minutes book. Also min- 
utes of the meetings since September 22, 
1955, were not signed by the chairman or 
acting chairman, 
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The bylaws of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago and the Detroit branch 
make provisions for discount committees, 
Both have duly appointed discount com- 
mittees but they do not hold meetings. 
Inasmuch as such discount committees 
as provided in the bylaws are given power 
to authorize, ratify, and approve dis- 
counts, loans, commitments and ad- 
vances, these functions of discounting, 
and so forth, have not been carried on 
in conformance with the Reserve bank’s 
bylaws. 

Examples: 

Chicago, 1957: 


DISCOUNT COMMITTEE 


Article II, section 3, of the Reserve bank's 
bylaws, provides that a discount committee 
may be appointed; that, subject to the con- 
trol of the board of directors or the execu- 
tive committee, the discount committee shall 
have power “to authorize, ratify, and approve 
discounts, loans, commitments and ad- 
vances”; and that it “shall make a report 
of all such discounts, loans, commitments, 
and advances at the next succeeding meeting 
of the executive committee.” 

The bylaws of the Detroit branch are more 
specific on the subject of a discount com- 
mittee. Article ITI, section 1, states “A com- 
mittee to be known as the discount com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the Detroit 
board. * * * The committee shall choose 
one of its members as a chairman, and the 
secretary of the board shall keep the minutes 
of all meetings, such minutes to be read at 
the next following regular meeting of the 
board of directors.” The powers of the dis- 
count committee at the branch are the same 
as delegated to the committee at the head 
office, subject to the overriding authority of 
the head office and branch boards of 
directors. 

Both the head office and Detroit branch 
have duly appointed discount committees, 
but they do not hold meetings nor keep 
minutes. We were advised that the situa- 
tion would be studied with a view of bring- 
ing the bank’s practices and the bylaws into 
agreement. It was indicated that the means 
of accomplishing this end probably will be a 
revision of the bylaws. 


Kansas City, 1957: 
MAINTENANCE OF MINUTES 

In our review of the minutes of meetings 
of the board of directors and of the various 
committees, the following were noted: 

Minutes of the meetings of the board of 
directors held in December 1956, and in Jan- 
uary and February 1957, were not recorded 
in the minutes book. Also, minutes of the 
meetings since September 22, 1955, were not 
signed by the chairman (or acting chair- 
man). 

Minutes of meetings of the executive com- 
mittee had not been recorded in the minutes 
book since the meeting of October 25, 1956. 

Minutes of meetings of the discount com- 
mittee had not been recorded in the minutes 
book since the meeting of November 13, 1956. 
Also, minutes of the meetings since July 11, 
1956, and minutes of meetings held from 
March 16 to April 27, from May 9 to 18, and 
from June 8 to 18, 1956, were not signed by 
the secretary pro tempore. 

Minutes of the nine meetings held by the 
building committee in 1956, and of four 
meetings held in 1957, were not prepared 
until after the commencement of our cur- 
rent examination. 

The bylaws of the Reserve bank provide 
that the board of directors shall appoint a 
secretary, and specify that the secretary 
shall keep the minutes of all meetings of 
the board and of all committees thereof. 
However, for some years a secretary has not 
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been appointed, and in lieu of having a 

permanent secretary the board of directors 

at each meeting has designated a secretary 
pro tempore. 

It appears, therefore, that an officially 
designated secretary should be appointed by 
the board of directors, and that he be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the min- 
utes on a current basis. 

AUDIT DEPARTMENT'S FAILURE TO ABIDE BY REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF CONFERENCE OF GENERAL 
AUDITORS 
The banks failed to adopt practices, 

particularly with respect to frequency of 

audits, as recommended by the Confer- 
ence of General Auditors. At the Minne- 
apolis bank, it was a longstanding prac- 
tice to reconcile member bank reserve 
accounts, nonmember bank clearing 
accounts, and relating deferred avail- 
ability accounts only three times in each 
calendar year, although a minimum fre- 
quency of 11 of such reconciliations is 
recommended by the Conference of 

General Auditors. 

Example: 

Minneapolis, 1957: 

It has been a long-standing practice, ap- 
proved by the audit committee of the board 
of directors, to reconcile member bank re- 
serve accounts, nonmember bank clearing 
accounts, and related deferred availability 
accounts only three times in each calendar 
year. A minimum frequency of 11 such 
reconciliations annually is recommended by 
the Conference of General Auditors. 

A special investigation was undertaken by 
the audit department during the period be- 
tween February 21 and May 3, 1956, as the 
result of frequent small shortgages in in- 
coming coin shipments from a local member 
bank. From investigation, which was con- 
ducted in colloboration with the auditor of 
the bank concerned, it was determined that 
the shortages occurred after the coin had left 
the member bank and before it was delivered 
to the Reserve bank, and that no employee 
of the Reserve bank was involved. 

FAULTY ACCOUNTABILITY FOR UNISSUED U.S. 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

The reports revealed errors in the ac- 
countability to the Treasury Department 
by the Federal Reserve banks and 
branches for unissued U.S. Government 
securities. 

An instance of incorrect accountability 
was an item of $773,000 more than the 
total shown by the control records of the 
Atlanta bank because of the failure of 
the Jacksonville branch through a pro- 
cedural error to include in its account- 
ability certain holdings of matured 
Treasury bills. 

In the Chicago bank its accountability 
to the Treasury Department for unis- 
sued U.S. Government securities at the 
head office and the Detroit branch to- 
taled $14,308,288,035. The correct 
amount as determined by the verifica- 
tion of the auditors was $14,311,170,660. 
The difference of $2,882,625 consisted of 
$2,752,000 in savings bonds that were 
shipped directly to an issuing agent by 
the Treasury Department and not en- 
tered into the records of the head office 
and $132,625 representing savings bonds 
stubs that should have been included 
in the accountability figures of the De- 
troit branch as unclassified sales. Five 
differences in the accounts of the issuing 
agents at the head office remained un- 
adjusted at the close of the examination. 
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Examples: 

Chicago, 1957: 

Reconciliation 
Add: 

Head office: Accountability for 
savings bonds shipped by 
Treasury Department direct 
to issuing agent—not re- 
po! $2, 752, 000 

Detroit branch: Savings bond 

stubs forming part of total 
accountability for unissued 
U.S. Government securities— 
not reported.......-....... 


Atlanta, 1957: 

The accountability of the Reserve bank 
to the Treasury Department for unissued 
U.S. Government securities at the head 
office and branches totaled $3,255,157,150. 
This amount is $773,000 more than the 
total shown by the control records of the 
bank because of the failure of the Jack- 
sonville branch, through a procedural 
error, to include in its accountability cer- 
tain holdings of matured Treasury bills. 
UNNECESSARILY LARGE STOCKS OF SAVINGS BONDS 


At the Minneapolis bank it was re- 
ported that the inventories of savings 
bonds in the hands of issuing agents were 
unusually high. Many had stocks in 
excess of 9 months and 55 agents held 
more than a l-year supply. It was rec- 
ommended by the auditors that a regular 
program for analysis of consignments 
accounts be instituted. 

MEMBER BANK EXAMINATIONS DO NOT CONFORM 
WITH POLICIES 

The Reserve banks make exceptions to 
their policies with respect to member 
bank examinations in; first, not exam- 
ining every bank each year; second, not 
having joint examinations with State 
examiners; third, not examining 
branches simultaneously with the head 
office of a bank; and in some cases, not 
examining the branches at all, but only 
reviewing the findings of the State ex- 
aminers; fourth, not examining trust de- 
partments simultaneously with com- 
mercial departments; and, fifth, not 
meeting their own standards of com- 
pleteness of examinations. 

The Board of Governors’ memorandum 
states that a large majority of the banks 
not examined in a specific calendar year 
were examined during the latter part of 
the previous year, and as a general rule, 
during the early months of the follow- 
ing year. However, the trust depart- 
ment of the X bank was not examined 
during 1956 and the examination of this 
department did not take place until 
June 21, 1957, indicating at least 18 
months between examinations. The 
reason given for this time lapse in ex- 
amination was the lack of sufficient man- 
power. 

Although it is the stated policy of the 
Federal Reserve banks to examine the 
trust departments concurrently with the 
commercial departments of member 
banks, the Richmond bank in 1956 made 
an exception to its policy at the request of 
member bank itself and examined these 
departments at different times. With- 
out any further explanation, it seems 
unjustified to schedule bank examina- 
tions which are made for the purpose of 
enforcing Government regulations at 
the convenience of the banks to be ex- 
amined, 


132, 625 
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Examples: 

New York, 1957: 

All domestic branches are examined 
simultaneously with the main offices. In 
the examination of the larger branch bank- 
ing organizations, the Reserve bank usually 
assigns examiners or senior assistant ex- 
aminers to the more important branches and 
reviews the findings of the State examiners 
with respect to the other branches. With 
these exceptions, the Reserve bank is rep- 
resented at all offices of the bank under 
examination. 


Chicago, 1957: 

One bank. * *, was not examined in 
1956 because it is too large for the Reserve 
bank to examine independently and the 
State authority was unable to join in its 
examination because of a shortage of man- 
power. 

Present indications are that three State 
member banks in Indiana will not be ex- 
amined by the Reserve bank in 1957. Three 
banks in the problem category have been 
examined twice in the current year. 

Examinations of commercial departments 
are generally conducted jointly with the re- 
spective State supervisory authorities of the 
five States in the district. In 1956, however, 
the Reserve bank made independent exami- 
nations of 19 banks—16 in Illinois, 1 in In- 
diana, and 2 in Wisconsin—because the State 
authorities were handicapped by a shortage 
of personnel and were unable to join in the 
examinations. 

The one holding company affiliate in the 
district is examined trienially, the most 
recent examination being in 1955. Four of 
the six companies coming under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 were investi- 
gated by the Reserve bank in the current 
year. The preliminary reports received from 
the two uninvestigated companies contained 
sufficient information, obviating any neces- 
sity for an on-the-spot investigation. An- 
nual reports submitted by all holding com- 
panies are analyzed and summary reviews 
are forwarded to the Board of Governors. 

LACK OF DEPARTMENTAL CONTROLS 


In the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve banks there are frequent examples 
of lack of adequate controls in the han- 
dling of currencies, securities, checks, 
and so forth, and of exceptions to the 
internal audits. 

For instance, at the Federal Reserve 
bank in New York the receiving teller in 
the cash department did not make an 
immediate strapcount of currency in the 
denominations of $20 or less with respect 
to over-the-counter deposits. Such a 
strapcount is deferred until the cur- 
rency is later given to a currency counter 
for processing with various time elapsing 
up to as long as several weeks. In the 
interests of more effective internal con- 
trol, the auditors recommended that all 
currency received should be strapcount- 
ed before it is released to the receiving 
teller’s custody and that this verification 
should be accomplished by one person 
with another person as witness and that 
it should be done promptly after receipt. 

There were only two audits of the 
check collection department in Chicago 
instead of three as recommended by the 
conference of auditors. 

In a test review of the authorization on 
which the Reserve bank acted in making 
releases from custody, it was noted that 
in two instances securities held for the 
account of member banks were released 
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ture of only one officer, although the 
member banks had instructed that re- 
lease be made on the authorization 
signed by two officers. 

At the Helena branch the auditors 
found that the handling of cash did not 
provide for the necessary security. They 
recommended that shipments of money 
should be handled by two employees; 
that there be duplicate reports of dif- 
ferences on incoming shipments; that 
officers participate in all opening and 
closing of the vaults and that shields be 
placed over all combinations of vaults. 

The auditors observed an unwarranted 
delay of at least one day in the receipt 
by the New Orleans branch of remit- 
tances from a member bank for cash 
letters sent to it. The amounts involved 
are sizable. For example, the member 
banks remittances of January 3 and 4, 
1957, covered cash letters of $564,233.76 
and $283,378.01, respectively. 

New York, 1957: 


The above figures are the balances as 
shown on the Reserve bank's books. The 
amount stated for transit items are 
$1,432,452.23 less than the correct totals, 
the due-from-Buffalo-branch account hav- 
ing been understated on the head office 
bocks as the result of a duplication of 
entries. 


New York, 1957: 
INTERNAL CONTROLS 


In the interest of more effective internal 
controls in the collection department, it was 
recommended that a plan of rotation be in- 
stituted whereby key personnel in this func- 
tion (collection department), without ad- 
vance notice, will be temporarily replaced at 
least once each year for a continuous period 
of adequate duration by other employees 
engaged in unrelated activities; also, that 
there be another such period of temporary 
replacement in each instance in which the 
employee is not absent for vacation for a 
continuous period of at least 2 weeks. 


Chicago, 1957: 
Petty cash funds, $10,000. 


San Francisco—Salt 
branch—1957: 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


In our review of the difference account, it 
was noted that many of the differences were 
the result of the failure of the transit de- 
partment to balance the aggregate total of 
outgoing cash letters and clearinghouse 
items against the aggregate credits for the 
cash items involved. A substantial number 
of the differences were of large amounts, and 
in many cases the appropriate adjustments 
were not made until the errors were reported 
by the drawee banks. 

Past due items: At the Chicago and New 
York banks a review of the procedures re- 
vealed that in numerous instances commer- 
cial items (notes, drafts, etc.) had been left 
outstanding with collecting agents in ac- 
cordance with the endorsers request or ap- 
proval for extended periods and in some 
cases for several months after their due date. 
The examiners recommended the adoption 
of a policy under which all past due items 
would be recalled after a reasonable time 
and returned to the endorsers. It was also 
suggested that periodic reports be submitted 
by the department to the officer in charge 
concerning all items outstanding after a rea- 
sonable time after their due date. 


DELAYS IN RETURNING UNPAID CHECKS 
The Federal Reserve banks have be- 


Lake City 


on the authorization bearing the signa- come involved in suits where the Fed- 
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eral Reserve bank’s prior endorser re- 
fused to accept return of checks to the 
drawee bank on the ground that the re- 
turn had been unduly delayed. In one 
suit a eheck for $2,875.52 was involved 
and the district court ruled in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

Example: 

Boston, 1957: 

ACCOUNTS OF MEMBER BANKS 

As shown in the schedule section of this 
report, there was one unadjusted exception 
of old dating, in the amount of $12,006.93, on 
the reconcilement returned by the 
Bank, * * *, Massachusetts. This pertains 
to a charge by the Reserve bank on No- 
vember 29, 1956, for three checks received 
from the * * * Bank for collection and re- 
turned to it by the Reserve bank upon re- 
fusal of the drawee bank to pay the checks, 
which had been drawn against uncollected 
funds, The charge was not accepted by the 
member bank on the grounds that there had 
been an undue delay by the Reserve bank in 
presenting the checks to the drawee bank 
for payment. It appears that the outcome 
of this matter is contingent upon the set- 
tlement the * * * Bank may be able to ef- 
fect with its depositor. 
FAULTY ACCOUNTABILITY FOR COLLATERAL AND 

CUSTODIES 


There are instances throughout the 
System of faulty accountability for col- 
lateral and custodies. As examples, the 
following items required reconciliation 
at the Atlanta bank and its branches: 

First. Jacksonville branch: Fiscal 
agency securities forming a part of the 
total accountability not reported, 
$773,000. 

Second. New Orleans branch: Securi- 
ties held by other agency in own district 
as collateral for discounts and advances 
not reported, $15,000. 

Third. Head office: Duplication in re- 
porting certain collateral for Treasury 
tax and loan accounts, $300,000. 

Fourth. Jacksonville branch: Over- 
statement of collateral for Treasury tax 
and loan accounts—withdrawal func- 
tioned by the head office on December 21, 
1956, but corresponding entry not made 
in branch's records, $250,000. 

Fifth. New Orleans branch: Over- 
statement of new silver certificates held 
as special currency reserve for US. 
Treasury, $8,860,000. 

With respect to the last item, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1956, the New Orleans branch 
commenced a series of weekly withdraw- 
als of new silver certificates of $1 de- 
nominations from the special currency 
reserve held for the Treasury of the 
United States. This program was at the 
request of and under a specific authori- 
zation of the Treasury. Such withdraw- 
als were to constitute issuances to the 
Reserve bank for current use in lieu of 
regular weekly shipments of currency 
from Washington. The withdrawals 
made by the branch to the date of exam- 
ination totaled $8,860,000, but the rele- 
vant custody control account was not 
correspondingly adjusted and showed at 
examination date a holding of $21,200,- 
000 instead of $12,340,000. This error 
could hardly be considered “exceedingly 
small.” 

Collateral deficiencies were allowed to 
extend over the maximum 10-day period 
through inadvertence, due to delay by 
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the Minneapolis bank in discovering 
these deficiencies. 

In the Cleveland district, 19 banks at 
the time of the audit had deficiencies in 
collateral to secure Treasury tax and 
loan accounts in the amount of 
$1,294,245.57. 

Two member banks in the Jackson- 
ville branch had deficiencies in collateral 
which existed considerably longer than 
the 10-day period allowed by the Treas- 
ury Department regulations. Both cases 
involved collateral held by New York 
correspondents of the depositary banks 
subject to the order of the branch. The 
auditors felt that the time lapse for col- 
lecting the deficiency could have been 
shortened through more diligent follow- 
up by the fiscal agency department. 

Another example of deficiencies in re- 
serves and in collateral held to secure 
Treasury tax and loan accounts was the 
account of the X bank, which had a 
deposit balance of $77.8 million with a 
deficiency of $3.2 million in reserves. 

“MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE" OF CASH AND 

SECURITIES 

Audit reports show what are de- 
scribed as “mysterious disappearances” 
of cash, securities, and so forth. This is 
a term which the banks use to describe 
all shortages, the origin of which their 
investigations do not reveal. For in- 
stance, at the Jacksonville branch there 
was a disappearance of $100 from a 
strap of $20 bills included in a shipment 
sent to the Birmingham branch and 
thence to the X bank; “mysterious” 
disappearance of $240 from a shipment 
of unfit currency to the U.S Treasury; 
disappearance of $200 in coins included 
in shipment forwarded by registered mail 
by the Jacksonville bank to a member 
bank; “mysterious” disappearance of 
two coupons from bonds held as Treasury 
tax and loan collateral for a member 
bank at the head office. 

An investigation of the mysterious dis- 
appearance at Charlotte branch of 
$100,000 in U.S. Treasury certificates 
revealed only that it was thought by all 
parties to the transaction that the cer- 
tificates had not been removed from the 
envelope after delivery and that it was 
destroyed with trash burned up by the 
member bank. 

Investigations between February 21 
and May 3 of frequent shortages in in- 
coming coin shipments from local banks 
to the Minneapolis bank determined 
that shortages were incurred after coins 
left member banks and before delivery 
to the Reserve bank. There was no 
satisfactory explanation made of the 
losses nor any indication that the situa- 
tion had been resolved for future pro- 
tection. 

At the Boston bank because of as- 
sorters’ failure to inspect the totalizer 
meter on the currency sorting machine 
after processing the contents of each 
strap it was impossible to determine in 
which strap and in which deposit of 15 
a shortage of $500 occurred. This short- 
age was reported as a mysterious dis- 
appearance. A thousand-dollar shortage 
in a deposit, reported by receiving teller, 
also was classified as mysterious. The 
investigation was unable to pin down the 
exact place of disappearance and it was 
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suggested that the deposit “may have 
been tampered with” while in transit 
and possibly while in possession of the 
X Service. 


Richmond, 1957: 


We reviewed the circumstances regarding 
the mysterious disappearance of a $100,000 
U.S. Treasury 2% percent certificate of in- 
debtedness, series B-1957, tax anticipation 
series, dated August 15, 1956, due March 22, 
1957. The certificate has been allotted on a 
direct subscription to the b „S. C., 
which requested that it be delivered to the 
Co., N. C., for safekeeping. Ac- 
cording to the records of the branch, the cer- 
tificate was one of seven lots of like securi- 
ties, in the aggregate amount of $885,000, to 
which were attached receipts Nos. 36 to 42, in- 
clusive, prepared by the branch on August 
15, 1956. The Co., Inc., delivered the 
package to the Co. of on Au- 
gust 16. 1956, and obtained a signed receipt 
for the total amount, but the consignee bank 
admits it did not open the package and ver- 
ify the contents at the time of delivery. 
When the package was later opened, it re- 
portedly contained only six lots of securities, 
totaling $785,000 to which were attached re- 
ceipts Nos. 36 to 41. These receipts 
were duly signed on August 16, 1956, and 
mailed to the Charlotte branch. A clerk at 
the branch then or later noted that receipt 
No, 42, covering the missing certificate, 
had not been received but an inquiry was not 
addressed to the Co, This failure to 
promptly alert the consignee bank placed 
a measure of responsibility on the branch 
because the consignee bank was not enabled 
to make a search through its waste paper 
(which is burned after 3 days) nor to insti- 
tute other investigative measures that might 
have been effective if started promptly. 

The Reserve bank has made inquiries of 
Treasury Department officials concerning re- 
placement of the certificate. The Treasury 
is reluctant to take such action prior to the 
maturity of the certificate on March 22, 
1957. The Co. has stated that it would 
join with the Reserve bank, together with 
their respective insurers, in an agreement 
of indemnity if the Treasury Department will 
issue a replacement certificate. 


Boston, 1957: 

Two special investigations were made by 
the auditing department in the interval be- 
tween examinations, one in November 1956 
and the other in March 1957; both were in 
connection with shortages in incoming de- 
posits of cash, reported by the currency and 
coin department, 

The first of these investigations involved 
a shortage of $500. Because of the assorter’s 
faiure to inspect the totalizer meter on the 
currency sorting machine after processing 
the contents of each strap, it was impossible 
to determine in which strap and in which 
deposit, of 15 different deposits, the shortage 
occurred. All of the member banks concerned 
were contacted in an effort to ascertain 
whether any of them had an offsetting over- 
age, and each gave a negative report. Fol- 
lowing this, the shortage was classified as a 
mysterious disappearance, a claim was filed 
with the Reserve bank's insurers, and the 
latter reimbursed the bank for the full 
amount of the loss, 

The other investigation pertained to a 
shortage of $1,000, reported by a receiving 
teller. The investigation disclosed that the 
deposit in which the shortage was found may 
have been tampered with while in transit 
to the Reserve bank, and possibly while it 
was in the possession of the armored car serv- 
ice that transported the deposit to the post 
Office, for the depositing member bank. The 
latter’s insurer reimbursed it for the full 
amount of the shortage. 
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VIOLATIONS OF THE BANKING LAWS 


There are several examples in the 
reports where employees have violated 
the banking laws. In one bank the man- 
ager of the section had been using 
bank personnel and equipment for carry- 
ing on an outside business for several 
months. 

A coin assorter at another bank was 
convicted of embezzlement of coins from 
incoming shipments. 

BANK LIQUIDATION RESULTING FROM 
DEFLATION 


One State member bank was liquidated 
by the bank commissioner of Texas be- 
cause of insolvency resulting from defal- 
cation. Asa condition of membership in 
the Federal Reserve System a bank is 
subject to examinations by the Federal 
Reserve. These examinations are for 
the protection of the public. The dis- 
covery of defalcation in the State bank 
apparently did not originate with the 
Federal Reserve examiners but rather 
with the bank commissioner of Texas, 
INCREASES IN DISCOUNTS AND ADVANCES AND 

INAPPROPRIATE USE OF FEDERAL RESERVE 

CREDIT 


The 1957 audit reports indicate that 
there has been extensive increased use 
of discounts and advances and continued 
use of Federal Reserve bank credit by 
certain member banks. In some cases, 
this borrowing, in effect, amounts to a 
continuous credit rather than for the 
purpose of temporary accommodations 
tothebanks. The follow-up by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to eliminate the con- 
tinuous borrowing appears to be a hap- 
hazard approach to the banks which 
results in promises by them to improve 
the holdings in their portfolios which 
create their illiquidity and result in the 
need for such borrowing. For example, 
one bank promised that it would make 
no further additions to its holdings of 
Government bonds while showing con- 
siderable reluctance to dispose of pres- 
ent holdings at a loss. 

Two banks in the Dallas district con- 
tinued consistent borrowing in 1956-57 
although this situation had been re- 
ported at the previous examination. One 
of these banks had borrowed in 43 com- 
putation periods out of 48. Although 
discussions had taken place with these 
banks, it was reported that “no discern- 
ible changes in their borrowing patterns” 
had taken place. Extensive use of dis- 
count facilities was attributed to heavy 
loan demands, declining or stationary 
deposits, and a reluctance to dispose of 
investments, particularly holdings of 
Government securities, at a loss. 

In the Cleveland district one bank 
ascribed its continuance of borrowing to 
strong demands for loans combined with 
its holdings of long-term Government 
and municipal bonds on which it was 
reluctant to take a loss. It was reported 
that the bank is making an effort to 
adjust its assets’ position, having sold a 
sizable amount of mortgage loans in May 
and confining its additional lending to 
established customers. 

The auditors noted that a national 
bank in the Memphis branch area had 
borrowed almost continuously during the 
last half of 1956 and in February of 1957. 
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It appeared that this bank was borrow- 
ing for purposes other than those con- 
sidered appropriate uses for Federal Re- 
serve credit. 

The Federal Reserve Act clearly re- 
quires that the Federal Reserve banks 
shall give consideration to “whether un- 
due use is being made of bank credit for 
the speculative carrying of or trading in 
securities, real estate or commodities,” 
and shall use this information “in de- 
termining whether to grant or refuse 
advances, rediscounts or other credit ac- 
commodations.” Whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Governors, any 
member bank is making undue use of 
bank credit, the bank may suspend such 
banks from the use of credit facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System. The audit 
reports show numerous instances where 
the banks consider that Federal Reserve 
credit is being inappropriately used and 
yet there is no evidence that the Board of 
Governors has discontinued granting 
such credit. As the examples show, some 
of the banks have been speculating in 
Government bonds and then have gone 
to the Federal Reserve banks to get loans. 

Examples: 

Cleveland—Pittsburgh branch—1957: 


The bank has been a consistent 
borrower since midyear. From June 21 to 
September 29, or a total of 101 consecutive 
days in 15 reserve computation periods, it 
was indebted to the branch in amounts 
ranging from $5 million to a high of $100 
million. The average daily borrowing for 
this bank was $17 million. This bank and 
the three country banks had been frequent 
borrowers in 1956, also. 


Philadelphia, 1957: 


The Reserve bank has been following the 
practice of contacting country banks in re- 
gard to their borrowing programs after they 
have been borrowing continuously for 90 
days. Recently, this policy was revised and 
now provides that the member bank will be 
contacted when it has borrowed continu- 
ously for 60 days. The Philadelphia banks 
generally borrow on 1-day notes. On occa- 
sion, the Reserve bank has held group meet- 
ings with representatives of these banks at 
which the subject of continuous borrowing 
was discussed, with emphasis directed to 
consecutive reserve computation periods 
rather than consecutive days. 

Several of the banks have adjusted their 
asset position in order to enable them to 
operate on their own resources during 
Periods not subject to seasonal or emergency 
stresses. However, the Reserve bank recog- 
nizes that the necessary adjustments by 
some banks must be gradual. 


Chicago—Detroit branch—1957: 


There were three banks which made con- 
sistent use of the Reserve banks discount 
facilities during the current year. The 
branch has had discussions with these banks 
concerning their borrowing programs. They 
each indicated an intention of reducing the 
frequency of their borrowings from the 
Reserve bank, but up to date of examination 
there had been no appreciable change in 
their borrowing patterns. 


Chicago, 1957: 

It is the Reserve bank’s policy to keep the 
member banks that use its discount window 
informed as to the appropriate purposes of 
Federal Reserve credit. In the course of our 
review of member bank borrowing during 
the period between examinations, we noted 
that the Reserve banks held discussions or 
exchanged correspondence with a number of 
hanks whose borrowing patterns tended to 
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become continuous. In most instances, the 
banks took themselves out of the category 
of steady borrowers. However, to date of 
examination, there had not been any appre- 
ciable change in the borrowing patterns of 
the banks listed in the following tabulation. 

The steady borrowings of Chicago. 
is a continuation of the pattern it followed 
during 1955 and 1956. In 1955, it borrowed 
in 48 weekly computation periods, and in 
1956, in 49 such periods. Its average daily 
borrowings amounted to $31 million in 1955, 
$53 million in 1956, and $59 million in the 
current year. An analysis by the Reserve 
bank indicates that the reason for the 
's prolonged borrowing is the con- 
tinued expansion of its loans without a com- 
pensating increase in deposits or reduction 
in its security investments, 


Dallas, 1957: 


The consistent borrowing by both the 
and bank is a continuation 
of the situation that existed at our last 
examination. The Reserve bank has had 
periodic discussions with each of these banks 
concerning the nature of their borrowings 
but to date there has been no discernible 
change in their borrowing patterns, 


Dallas—Houston branch—1957: 

In our review of member bank borrowing 
from the branch, it was noted that in the 
current year the bank, Houston, Tex., 
was indebted in 38 of the 48 reserve compu- 
tation periods for a total of 168 days. It was 
stated that this bank's borrowings from the 
Reserve bank was attributed to its re- 
luctance to sell Government securities at a 
loss. 


Richmond, 1957: 

One bank had borrowed for 295 consecu- 
tive days and during 121 days the borrow- 
ing was greater than the bank’s combined 
capital and surplus. The Reserve bank ad- 
vised that as a result of a change in the 
member bank’s management, the bank’s in- 
vestment policy would be reaffirmed and a 
more satisfactory loan program instituted. 


Richmond, 1957: 

Out of 24 computation periods, one bank 
borrowed in 18, for 256 days, another bank 
borrowed for 17 periods for 232 days. 

Each of the banks experienced heavy loan 
demands in the latter part of the year, and 
adverse trend in deposits which the state 
treasurer of North Carolina began invest- 
ing State funds in Treasury bills rather 
than depositing them in interest-bearing ac- 
counts with the bank. 

LACK OF SECURITY IN CURRENCY VERIFICATION 
AND DESTRUCTION 

The auditors’ comments on currency 
verification and destruction follow very 
much the patterns of the previous re- 
ports. The reports comment on the lack 
of dual control in handling the currency; 
incomplete inspection of bundles; inade- 
quate destruction equipment; failures in 
destroying currencies; lack of determi- 
nation that the standard of fitness be- 
fore destruction conforms to that pre- 
scribed by the Treasury Department; 
combining of cash and destruction func- 
tions in same area; violations of Treas- 
ury regulations; and inadequate tests for 
accuracy and integrity of the currency 
verification. These comments apply 
throughout the System. 

Although the subject had been com- 
mented upon in a previous audit report, 
the Los Angeles branch continued to 
have the verification process performed 
in the utility cage in the cash depart- 
ment. The auditors believed that this 
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operation should be performed in a prop- 
erly protected area physically located 
outside the cash department, in view of 
the provision in the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations that: 

The verification and destruction of unfit 
U.S. paper currency at each Federal Reserve 
bank and branch shall be a fiscal agency 
operation and shall be performed in a cur- 
rency verification unit which should be sep- 
arate and apart from other cash operations 
of such Federal Reserve banks and branches. 


In the review of the operations at the 
Oklahoma City branch incident to the 
preparation of unfit U.S. paper currency 
for shipment to the head office, it was 
observed that the inspection of such 
currency for proper cancellation was 
made by one of the tellers engaged in 
the cancellation process, This practice 
does not conform to the provisions of 
paragraph 5f of the applicable Treasury 
Department regulations which directs 
that such examination “should be per- 
formed by an employee of the cash divi- 
sion who did not participate in the can- 
cellation of the currency.” 

At the Philadelphia bank, the auditors 
found that procedures in the currency 
destruction process did not conform to 
the principles of dual control; that there 
was no verification of the contents of 
some bundles before destruction; that 
the hinges on the locks of the firebox 
and ashpit access doors could be opened 
without disturbing the locks; and that it 
was a common experience for the fur- 
nace-feeding mechanism to fail so that 
unburned bills were found in the mecha- 
nism. 

The Federal Reserve banks destroy 
annually millions of dollars in U.S. cur- 
rency. While the Treasury examiners 
make an annual visit to each of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, in the interim be- 
tween these visits the Federal Reserve 
banks are given a free hand in destroy- 
ing U.S. Government money. The 
Boards’ examiners comment year after 
year on the failings of the banks to veri- 
fy this money before destruction and for 
their failure to conform to Treasury De- 
partment regulations in handling this 
money. It is frequently noted that the 
Federal Reserve banks destroy the cur- 
rency without even determining whether 
the currency fitness was such that it 
should be destroyed. We have laws in 
this country which prevent a citizen 
from willfully putting a match to the 
coin of the realm but the Federal Reserve 
banks have been permitted to destroy 
money without even examining its con- 
dition. 

Examples: 

Philadelphia, 1957: 

We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, and have the fol- 
lowing comments with respect to certain of 
the procedures and/or conditions which came 
to our attention. 

1. Upon receipt of the canceled currency 
in the currency verification unit, only one 
strap and bundle count was made—this by 
all the personnel of the unit, each account- 
ing for a portion of the total. The section 
head then recapitulated the individual totals 
and signed the receipt given to the cash de- 
partment. In our opinion, this procedure 
does not conform to the principle of dual 
control. An effective dual control would re- 
quire that the section head and the general 
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service clerk each make an independent strap 
and bundle count of the entire lot when re- 
ceived in the unit. 

2. It was noted that in the handling of $1 
bills, the unit did not employ the practice 
of “fanning” the bundles of currency not in- 
cluded in the percentage count. Hence. 
there was no verification of the contents of 
the bundles, 

3. The firebox and ashpit access doors 
were each secured by one dual lock at the 
closure but no provision had been made to 
prevent the possibility of the doors being 
opened at the hinge end without disturbing 
the locks. 

4. Upon inspection of the furnace. feeding 
mechanism, 18 unburned bills were found 
in the trap and 20 bills in the belt feed 
mechanism. This is a common occurrence, 
in view of which the belt and trap are in- 
spected weekly by the section head and the 
designated witness. 


Dallas, 1957: 


We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, with particular 
reference to security features, and in con- 
nection therewith we noted the following 
matters: 

1. The main door to the furnace was not 
adequately secured. It was recommended 
that steps be taken to secure the door in a 
more satisfactory manner. 

2. While the currency was being placed in 
the incinerator and before the locks on the 
door were secured, access to the area around 
the incinerator was not sufficiently re- 
stricted. It was recommended that access 
to the incinerator room be adequately re- 
stricted, at least until all currency to be 
burned has been placed in the incinerator 
and the locks secured, 


Dallas—San Antonio branch—1957: 


We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, and noted that in 
the testing of the accuracy and integrity of 
the currency verifiers, only packages con- 
taining known overages or shortages of 
amounts are used. 


San Francisco—Los Angeles branch— 
1957: 


In our review of the operations and 
procedures, we again noted, as at last 
examination, that the verification process 
was being performed in a utility cage in the 
cash department. This operation, we be- 
lieve, should be performed in an appro- 
priately protected area physically located 
outside the cash department, in view of the 
following provision in the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations: “The verification and de- 
struction of unfit U.S. paper currency at 
each Federal Reserve bank and branch shall 
be a fiscal agency operation and shall be 
performed in a currency verification unit 
which shall be separate and apart from other 
cash operations of such Federal Reserve 
banks and branches.” 


Kansas City, 1957: 


1. Dual control of the currency was not 
being maintained at all times in the money 
department from the time of its cancellation 
to the time of its delivery to the currency 
redemption unit. 

2. Upon receipt of the canceled currency 
in the currency redemption unit, a bundle 
count was made by the receivers but only one 
strap count was made—this by the three 
members of the unit participating in the 
operation at the time, each accounting for a 
portion of the total. In our opinion, this 
procedure does not conform to the principle 
of dual control. An effective dual control 
would require that each of the receivers 
make an independent strap count of the 
entire lot when received in the unit. 

8. The portion of the $1 bills to be verified 
Is selected by the chief of the unit but, con- 
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trary to instructions, the portion not to be 
verified is permitted to remain accessible to 
the verifiers, thus making it possible for 
them to make substitutions. 

4. Some relaxation in the maintenance of 
dual control during the verification proc- 
ess also was noted. At times, the chief of 
unit removed the currency not to be verified 
from one location to another while the veri- 
flers were occupied in the verification process 
and could not appropriately witness such 
transfers. 


Kansas City—Oklahoma City branch— 
1957: 

In our review of the operations incident to 
to the preparation of unfit U.S. paper cur- 
rency for shipment to the head office, it was 
observed that the inspection of such cur- 
rency, for proper cancellation, was made by 
one of the tellers engaged in the cancellation 
process. This practice does not conform to 
the provisions of paragraph 5(f) of the ap- 
plicable Treasury Department regulations, 
which directs that such examination “shall 
be performed by an employee of the cash 
division who did not participate in the can- 
cellation of the currency.“ 


Atlanta, 1957: 

1. It was noted that in the handling of 
$1 bills, the unit did not employ the practice 
of “fanning” the bundles of currency not 
included in the percentage count, Hence, 
there was no verification of the contents of 
the bundles or determination that the stand- 
ard of fitness of the currency conformed to 
that prescribed by the Treasury Department. 

2. The supervisor, who is one of the joint 
participants in preparing test errors for in- 
sertion in the packages of currency to be 
verified, and in supervising the incineration 
process, also was assisting in the actual veri- 
fication of canceled currency at times of 
heavy volume. We believe that the security 
of this operation is weakened when the 
supervisor also participates in the verifica- 
tion process. 

LOSSES AND DISCREPANCIES 


There continued to be disappearances 
and shortages of money in the cash de- 
partments, the check departments, 
transit departments and the Government 
check departments. The banks usually 
account for these losses by subtracting 
the credits from the debits which are 
set out separately in the report before 
arriving at the net loss. In the 1957 re- 
port of the New York bank, however, the 
difference account shows only the net 
figures. This means that neither the 
Board of Governors nor the Congress can 
determine what the actual losses are and 
whether further safeguards should be 
instituted or investigations should be un- 
dertaken. 

At the Salt Lake City branch the au- 
ditor noted that many of the differences 
were the result of the failures of the 
transit department to balance the aggre- 
gate total of outgoing cash letters and 
clearinghouse items against the aggre- 
gate credits for the cash items involved. 
A substantial number of the differences 
were of large amounts and in many cases 
appropriate adjustments were not made 
until the errors were reported by the 
drawee bank. For the year 1956 the 
transit department had losses of $3,- 
444.57 and had gains of $1,996.82. Inas- 
much as the Federal Reserve banks in 
their combined statement of condition, 
of head office and branches, report only 
the net figures of profit or loss, it is not 
a proper reflection of the total amount 
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and number of errors which occur in the 
difference accounts. 

At the Chicago bank in the collection 
department for the year 1956, there were 
losses of $20,856.04 and credits of $16,- 
636.78; in the period from January 1, to 
October 25, 1957, in the check collection 
department there were losses of $28,- 
758.58 and credits of $40,036.96. In its 
memorandum, the Board takes the posi- 
tion that in the light of the tremendous 
volume of checks and securities handled 
by the Reserve banks, losses and dis- 
crepancies have been exceedingly small 
and infrequent. The continuing 
amounts of losses in the check depart- 
ment in Chicago indicate, in the least, 
mismanagement of checks handled. The 
auditor’s report comments that: 

In the interest of more effective controls 
in the collection department, it was recom- 
mended that the supervisory employees be 
temporarily transferred on an unannounced 
basis to unrelated work outside the depart- 
ment at least once a year for a continuous 
period of adequate duration and that during 
such period they be replaced by other em- 
ployees from outside the department. 


Paul D. Abramson, Jr., Awarded CAP 
Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to announce to the 
House of Representatives that one of my 
constituents, Paul D. Abramson, Jr., has 
won, in the face of heavy competition, a 
4-year aeronautical engineering scholar- 
ship given by the Civil Air Patrol. Forty 
thousand young men of the CAP com- 


peted in the contest which resulted in 


this award. The funds to pay the $4,000 
scholarship, which will be used to attend 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Cambridge, Mass., this fall, 
come entirely from private non-Govern- 
ment sources. 

The scholarship is named the Gen. 
Lucas V. Beau Scholarship, he having 
been a former national commander of the 
CAP. 

Iam particularly pleased to inform the 
House of this award as I know this 
young man and his family well. His 
father, Dr. Paul D. Abramson, was a per- 
sonal friend of mine and a very promi- 
nent surgeon in Shreveport, La., until 
his unexpected death this past week. 

Young Abramson has been an out- 
standing honor student at Byrd High 
School in Shreveport where he ranked 
12th in his graduating class of 575. This, 
in itself, speaks very well of the ability 
and capabilities of this young man. 

I have repeatedly recognized the 
urgent need for more and better scien- 
tific training of the young people of the 
Nation. I am happy to know that the 
top scientific award of the CAP this year 
has gone to one of my constituents. 
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I would like to point out that listed 
among young Abramson’s hobbies are 
operating radio controlled airplanes and 
the study of electronics, photography 
and astronomy. You must admit these 
are not the usual hobbies of a young 
17-year-old. He has also served as presi- 
dent of his high school science club. 

While young Abramson was building 
his outstanding record in high school, 
he took time to participate in the CAP 
program. During his cadet career, this 
honor student won his certificate of pro- 
ficiency with the CAP and was named a 
member of the National Honor Society. 
He is rated as excellent in every phase 
of cadet life by the commander of the 
Shreveport squadron of the Louisiana 
CAP wing to which he belongs. 

He has in the past 2 years amassed 
such a splendid record that he ultimately 
was awarded this coveted CAP scientific 
scholarship which can only be used to 
further his training in aeronautical en- 
gineering. 

In the space age into which we are 
now entering such scientific education 
will be in great demand and I strongly 
urge our young men to enter the various 
scientific fields. 

The CAP is doing a grand job in en- 
couraging such study by its cadets and 
the CAP offers a well-rounded basic pro- 
gram for its cadets. I urge all our young 
men to take part in the CAP program. 
I commend the CAP in its selection of 
young Abramson for the award of this 
scientific scholarship. 

I congratulate Paul Abramson, Jr., on 
being awarded this scholarship and ex- 
press my best wishes for his continued 
success at MIT during his studies there. 


Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
now bills, one of which I introduced in 
March, pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
in support of the joint development of 
the Trinity River division of the Central 
Valley project in California. 

Under the partnership proposal, rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, private capital would construct 
the power facilities at a cost of $60 mil- 
lion, pay $83 million in Federal taxes 
and increase the surplus available for 
water development in the Central Valley 
project by $175 million. 

Proponents of all-Federal Trinity gen- 
erators are now requesting the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for Federal 
moneys. The House has already refused 
to include an amount for this purpose. 
There is no reason why the legislative 
committee, which intends to hold hear- 
ings on the pending bills shortly, should 
be bypassed, for Congress itself, in the 
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Trinity authorization legislation, di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to 
report back to Congress on proposals by 
non-Federal entities for the purchase of 
the Trinity falling water. It remains for 
Congress to consider and act upon his 
recommendations. 

Last year extensive hearings were held 
on similar bills, but a vote was not per- 
mitted. This year the bills are even 
more favorable to the Government, as 
will soon be made evident during the 
course of the hearings before the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
The following article calls attention to 
the fact that every taxpayer in the Na- 
tion will foot the bill for all-Federal 
Trinity powerplants, while joint develop- 
ment with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
means a lightened taxload on each citi- 
zen, for the company’s offer adds $258 
million to the Federal Government’s as- 
sets, in Federal taxes and Central Valley 
project surplus funds, and, at the same 
time, save the Government the expendi- 
ture of $60 million in construction costs. 
The editor of the San Juan Mission News, 
a fine newspaper in my district, appreci- 
ates the need to stop the expenditure of 
Government money when private capital 
offers to do the job, as exemplified by the 
following editorial of March 13, 1959: 

From the San Juan Mission News, 
Mar. 13, 1959] 
THAT TIME AGAIN 

Along about this time every year the cost 
of running our Federal Government is 
brought home very strongly, because it’s 
income-tax time. 

Speaking for this writer only (although I 
imagine I echo the thoughts of many others), 
I don’t begrudge paying income tax for neces- 
sary operations of Government. However, 
the way the Washington, D.C., spending 
merry-go-round is whirling, it makes one 
wonder where it will stop. 

For example, a proposed new Federal 
prison’s cost is set at $110 million. How 
many men will it hold? Six hundred. That 
sets the cost at about $183,333 per man— 
rather expensive housing. 

Another example, a proposed expenditure 
of $100,000 to bring the as-yet unopened 
ultramodern $3 million Air Force hospital 
“up to standards.” The “standards” include 
oxygen outlets in every room, a radio station 
for special music, a walkie-talkie system to 
permit a nurse to talk with any patient. 


The editorial then points out how “an 
avid advocate of Government power and 
a strong knocker of private-enterprise 
power is contributing to the fiscal fool- 
ishress. He is continuing his argument 
on the Eisenhower administration’s pro- 
posal to save tax dollars and earn income 
for the Government through taxes for 
private power companies” and is oppos- 
ing “the Trinity River partnership long 
advocated by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. He is now attempting to 
push through an appropriation of 82% 
million for Federal construction of the 
power facilities.” 

“Then, on top of that,” the editor 
notes, he “declared that the budget can 
be balanced by cutting spending and 
increasing income.” 

We might suggest,” the editorial con- 
tinues, “that one way to cut Federal 
spending would be to let private enter- 
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prise do the power job. Not only would 
this save money, but it would provide the 
Federal Government with income via 
taxes paid by the private companies.” 


Department of Justice and ASCAP 
Reach Agreement on Amended De- 


cree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, June 19, 1959, a proposed 
amended consent judgment was at long 
last presented to Judge Sylvester Ryan 
in the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, in the Gov- 
ernment’s case against the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. I understand this proposal has 
not finally been accepted because, for 
the time being, the judge is holding it 
under advisement. 

Early in 1958, subcommittee No. 5 of 
the House Small Business Committee re- 
ceived a multitude of complaints con- 
cerning the operations and policies of 
ASCAP. These complaints disclosed 
that a number of small business pub- 
lishers and composers had been forced 
out of business and that others were 
facing a similar fate. As a result, pub- 
lic hearings were held during March and 
April 1958 at which time comprehensive 
and exhaustive data were developed re- 
specting the policies and procedures ap- 
plied by the society. 

The witnesses that appeared before the 
subcommittee made it clear that changes 
in the operations of the society must be 
brought about if the smaller publishers 
and composers were to remain in busi- 
ness. This testimony seemed to estab- 
lish that the larger publishers and com- 
posers had arranged to perpetuate them- 
selves in power as controlling members of 
the board of directors; that the royal- 
ties collected by the society were dis- 
tributed inequitably and in such man- 
ner as to thwart the growth or expansion 
of the smaller and newer members. 
ASCAP’s grievance machinery was at- 
tacked by witnesses who testified that 
members complaining to the society were 
deprived of the privilege of access to the 
society’s records. Generally speaking, 
the hearings demonstrated the urgency 
for action by the Department of Justice 
in connection with the entire situation. 

The subcommittee, by House Report 
No. 1710, 85th Congress, concluded that 
remedies for the more important prob- 
lems disclosed by its hearings may be 
available through appropriate action by 
the Department of Justice. The com- 
plete record of the testimony taken by 
the subcommittee, together with the 
subcommittee’s recommendations, was 
promptly furnished to the Department 
of Justice. Almost immediately there- 
after, the Department opened negotia- 
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tions with attorneys for ASCAP with the 
view in mind of determining whether 
agreement could be reached respecting 
the provisions of an amended consent 
decree which would remedy those evils 
brought to light by the subcommittee’s 
hearings. Negotiations continued for 
over a year and have culminated in the 
proposed judgment that was presented to 
Judge Ryan last Friday. 

As of this date, the text of the pro- 
posed agreement has not been made 
available to the subcommittee, but 
promptly upon receipt it will be carefully 
and thoroughly reviewed by the com- 
mittee’s staff. 

The Honorable Robert A. Bicks, Act- 
ing Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Antitrust Division, has requested 
Judge Ryan to permit all interested 
parties, including especially the smaller 
publisher and composer members of the 
society, to have the opportunity of ana- 
lyzing the terms of the agreement and 
of expressing their views to the court 
prior to its acceptance. I believe that 
Mr. Bicks is to be commended for this 
procedure which should insure that the 
provisions of the decree will provide the 
remedy intended. If the judge grants 
this request of Mr. Bicks, certainly the 
smaller publishers and composers should 
take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded and I urge them to do so. 

I have always felt that consent de- 
crees in antitrust matters should be 
placed in abeyance for a reasonable 
length of time prior to final acceptance 
by the court and heretofore have intro- 
“duced legislation calling for such pro- 
cedure. It seems to me that the publie 
interest can be protected only when some 
such policy is applied. 

Certainly it is gratifying to know that 
the Antitrust Division has taken decisive 
action in this case. It is hoped that this 
action will lead to the acceptance by the 
court of a decree that will provide a 
climate in which the smaller composers 
and publishers may compete effectively 
and be placed in a position that will per- 
mit them to receive the full benefits and 
fruits of their membership in the society. 


Audit Reports of the Federal Reserve 
System—Extravagant and Improper 
Uses of Public Funds—Other Deficien- 
cies in Federal Reserve Bank Manage- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I made public a report—a fairly 
short report considering the nature and 
volume of the subject matter—based on 
my review of the audit reports of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the year 
1957. I would like to insert that report 
in the Recorp herewith. I believe that 
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the introductory remarks will make it 
explanatory F 

Previously I made a much longer and 
more thorough review of the operations 
of the Federal Reserve banks, giving 
a review of the audit reports for 1956 
and several earlier years. That report 
is to be found in my testimony before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, on S. 145 and H.R. 
7026, hearings, part 2. My testimony 
begins at page 1535 of the hearings, and 
the specific review of the audit reports 
begins at page 1560. 


The Passing of the Tactical Bombard- 
ment Aircraft From the Arsenal of Tac- 
tical Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to pay 
tribute and call attention to the fact that 
the 1st of July 1959 will see the passing 
of the tactical bombardment aircraft 
from the arsenal of Tactical Air Com- 
mand. On this date, the 345th Bom- 
bardment Wing, Tactical, will join the 
roster of those units who have served 
their country well in peace and war, but 
whose moment of glory is over, at least 
for the time. The 345th Bombardment 
Wing, Tactical, then known as the 345th 
Bombardment Group, Medium, made an 
awesome name for itself as a killer of 
Japanese shipping and airfields in the 
south Pacific during World War II and 
won two Presidential Unit Citations as 
well as many battle stars. At the end of 
the war, along with many other units, it 
was inactivated only to be brought to life 
after the Korean war. The group’s fore- 
runner did not directly engage in that 
conflict but was engaged in training 
numbers of aircrews who did participate 
with distinction. The 345th was se- 
lected to receive the new Martin B-57 
light jet bomber in place of their conven- 
tional Douglas B-26’s. The B-27, basi- 
cally a British design, was nominated to 
carry out the traditional role of the tac- 
tical bomber, to seek out and destroy 
enemy aircraft and their landing places, 
attack ground targets, isolate the battle- 
field with conventional bombs and with 
the newly introduced small yield atomic 
weapons. Built to carry an enormous 
load at high speed, and able to travel 
both on the deck” and at altitudes un- 
precented in Air Force experience, the 
B-57 became a potent item in the TAC 
inventory. Col. Albert W. Satterwhite 
became commander of the 345th Bom- 
bardment Wing in October 1956. He 
found himself in the middle of the pro- 
gram of converting the unit to the B-57 
from the reliable B-26. There were few 
written guidelines. 
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The aircraft was new, it had growing 
pains like all new machines. The train- 
ing program had to be built from the 
ground up. On the ground were the 
maintenance personnel, eager but in- 
experienced, in the sky combat crews 
ready and willing but requiring the guid- 
ance that a commander must extend to 
make them into a fighting machine. 
That Colonel Satterwhite succeeded is 
evidenced by the fact that Tactical Air 
Command chose the 345th to become a 
part of the composite air strike force 
which was then becoming a reality at 
Langley Air Force Base. This force, en- 
visioned by the tactical genius of Gen. 
O. P. Weyland, TAC commander, was 
to prove its mettle when two interna- 
tional crises were met and dealt with 
by the far-ranging men and planes of 
Tactical Air Command. Brig. Gen. 
Perry B. Griffith arrived to take com- 
mand of the 836th Air Division, of which 
the 345th Bombardment Wing is a por- 
tion, and found himself amid events of 
international importance. The 345th 
Bombardment Wing and the 4505th Air 
Refueling Wing, also of the 836th Air 
Division, were in place on both sides of 
the world and prepared for combat. 
General Griffith was able to visit all 
echelons of his command at their over- 
sea bases and to comment favorably on 
their readiness. Fortunately for world 
peace, both threats were dispelled but 


the 345th Bombardment Wing and Tac- 


tical Air Command could well look 
with pride on their part in reducing the 
danger. Soon, the 345th Bombardment 
Wing will be only a number in a long 
parade. of history making units in the 
historical files of the Air Force, but that 
number will always have a special place 
in the hearts and minds of those men 
who kept it prepared and ready to up- 
hold the place of their country in the 
eyes of the world. 


Public Health Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seventh Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I represent is the home 
of the University of California School 
of Public Health, 1 of the 11 such 
schools providing public health training 
for specialists to staff agencies through- 
out the 48 States and in many other 
countries as well. 

Extension of the Federal public health 
traineeship program as provided in H.R. 
6325 authored by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] is all-import- 
ant if the University of California 
School of Public Health is to continue 
to provide its share of the training of 
specialists so badly needed by public 
health agencies in their work on heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, radiation 
and air pollution, and other programs. 
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Dr. Charles E. Smith, dean of our 
school, reports that most of the students 
planning to enroll for the 1959 and 1960 
school years are depending on Federal 
stipends to make their attendance pos- 
sible. 

Since the Federal public health 
traineeship program was started with 
the passage of the Health Amendments 
Act of 1956, the number of graduate 
students at the University of California 
School of Public Health has gone from 
84 in 1954 and 1955 to 165 in the term 
just ended—an increase of almost 100 
percent. It is beyond debate that this 
Federal program has encouraged more 
public health personnel to obtain grad- 
uate training. 

The support of this traineeship pro- 
gram on the Federal level is only equit- 
able, because the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Public Health, like its 
ten other counterparts elsewhere in the 
United States, is not training just for 
local State needs, but for the Nation 
and the world. Of last year’s 165 grad- 
uate students, 53 were from 28 other 
States and 22 were from 16 different 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in the larger view, H.R. 
6325 takes care of only one phase of the 
problem of meeting the current needs 
‘and preparing for future public health 
programs. ‘Traineeship grants are ur- 
gent, but, in truth, a much more com- 
“prehensive approach is necessary. In- 
creased enrollment at our schools of 
public health means that facilities must 
be expanded, faculties enlarged, and re- 
search activities enriched. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RHopES] has introduced another 
bill, H.R. 6871, which would provide for 
the sustained, long-range investment in 
public health education which must soon 
be put into effect if we are to retrain 
the thousands of working public health 
specialists who do not have adequate 
knowledge of new methods and if we 
are to encourage new people into the 
field to fill the vacancies that now exist 
in almost every public health agency 
and will occur in even greater numbers 
in the next few years. 

This bill, to which I have introduced 
a companion bill, H.R. 6872, was based 
on the recommendations of the 1959 na- 
tional conference on public health train- 
ing held here in Washington last July. 
It would not only extend the traineeship 
program, but also extend the grant-in- 
aid program created on a short-range 
basis by Public Law 85-544 to help meet 
the costs of expanding faculties and 
maintaining training programs. It would 
provide matching fund grants for con- 
struction of facilities, separate grants 
for training of public health nurses, our 
largest single professional component in 
health departments, and matching fund 
grants to States to help them meet pub- 
lic health training requirements. 

Today our concern is with H.R. 6325, 
which I wholeheartedly support, not with 
the more comprehensive legislation I 
have mentioned. I do believe, however, 
that while we are looking at the field 
of public health we should take time to 
recognize the scope of the problems we 
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face and to realize that before too long 
we must initiate a long-range program 
equal in scale to those problems. 


Federal Construction of the Trinity River 


Powerplants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have observed a significant 
change in the tune played by the Cali- 
fornia public power advocates of Fed- 
eral construction of the Trinity River 
powerplants. Nearly a year and a half 
ago, the House Interior Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation held 8 
days of hearings, totaling over 400 pages, 
on the joint development proposal to 
construct the Trinity power facilities. 

But the committee was not permitted 
to vote on the bills providing for joint 
development, although 6 months passed 
between the time of the extensive hear- 
ings and adjournment. I believe it is 
safe to state that the issue is about where 
it was 1½ years ago because the votes 
were lacking at that time to kill the bills 
in committee. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a statement issued on August 
22, 1958, by a majority of the House In- 
terior Committee members, urging that 
the Secretary of the Interior not request 
funds, and the Appropriation Commit- 
tees not approve funds for the Trinity 
project power facilities until such time 
as the Congress has had ample oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider and act on 
this legislation.” 

An editorial of June 23, 1959, entitled 
“Months Delay Last Year—In a Hurry 
Now,” from the Oroville Mercury, of 
California, emphasizes that partnership 
opponents are now “in a hurry for action 
on Trinity power,” and that they say, 
“Congress should appropriate $2.5 mil- 
lion now to begin Federal work on the 
power features.” The article further 
relates, Now, without a vote ever hav- 
ing been taken, and with the weeks of 
the hearings wasted,“ the Federal con- 
struction supporters want to nullify the 
whole thing and have Congress do what 
would cost the country $60 million un- 
necessarily in capital investment. That 
is bad enough; but when one considers 
that the city of Sacramento would get 
the power if the Government developed 
it, and would get it at half price, while 
farmers in the Central Valley made up 
the difference between the Sacramento 
price and the cost of production—$80 
million—it will be seen that there is 
something very shady in the whole mat- 
ter.“ The article concludes with the 
observation that “the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, no doubt having in 
mind the ‘dilatory tactics’ employed last 
year, recently turned down the request 
for Trinity power funds.” 
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The Petaluma Argus Courier recently 
stated editorially, This is one area of 
Government spending where an econ- 
omy-minded President can do a little 
cutting of that spending,” and that it 
is foolish to spend taxpayers’ money on 
such projects when private industry can 
do the job and do it at an actual profit 
for the Government. Under the part- 
nership plan, the taxpayers would be the 
beneficiaries by many millions of dollars 
in costs saved and taxes and fees paid by 
the utility.” 

On June 23, 1959, Dave Minch’s column 
in the Red Bluff (Calif.) Daily News 
related that he had talked to many resi- 
dents of the area near Trinity and was 
“of the opinion that by far the majority” 
in this locality “are not in favor of Gov- 
ernment development of any project 
where private capital is available. Sev- 
eral things have caused this change over 
the last few years. One is that people 
do not have faith in the efficiency of 
public development of such projects; an- 
cther possibly is that quite a percent- 
age of people in this area own stock in 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and be- 
lieve the Government is interfering in a 
project that could be developed much 
more reasonably by private capital. 
These are, of course, in addition to the 


enormous amount of taxes that would be 


lost if the Government did the develop- 
According to the company’s 1958 
annual report, which is available to any- 
one for the asking, Pacific Gas & Electric 
is owned by 226,180 individual and insti- 
tutional investors, over 65 percent of 
whom have California addresses; there- 
fore, it is quite likely, as Mr. Minch men- 
tions, that a number of the company's 
nearly 150,000 California stockholders 
reside in the small communities of the 
Trinity area, such as Red Bluff. - Here 
are some of the “little people” who are 
part owners of Pacific Gas & Electric and 
are naturally desirous of their local com- 
pany's participating in the projects in 
their localities. This is true public own- 
ership. 


-Head of Harvard Economics Department 


Says S. 1120 Would Be a “Great Mis- 
fortune for the Treasury” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I received a telegram from Dr. Sey- 
mour E. Harris, chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Harris makes the point that 
the reductions in reserve requirements 
contemplated by this bill would either 
result (a) in a serious inflation or, (b) 
in the transfer of billions of dollars of 
Government securities now owned by the 
Federal Reserve over to the private 
banks. I think we can be certain that 
bn bi will not allow it to result in in- 

on. 
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This kind of transfer is, of course, 
what we can call, without reservation, a 
giveaway. And the whole $15 billion 
involved in the giveaway is a net give- 
away, none of which will come back in 
taxes. As far as I know, U.S. bonds 
and other interest-bearing obligations, 
which are worth instant cash, can be 
given away only to the banking system 
and only by the Federal Reserve System 
without the recipients of such gifts hay- 
ing to pay income taxes on the principal 
amount of the gift. 

The American Bankers Association, in 
its first report proposing this legislation, 
argued that the transfer of these se- 
curities from the Federal Reserve over 
to the private banks would not be a com- 
plete loss to the Treasury, for this rea- 
son. The banks pay Federal income 
taxes. Therefore, if these securities are 
transferred to the banks, the banks will 
be paying back 52 percent of the annual 
interest payments on the securities in 
the form of income taxes. The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association conveniently 
overlooked the point, however, that the 
banks have a unique position under the 
tax laws in that they do not pay taxes 
on the reserves which the Federal Re- 
serve System gives them. What is pro- 
posed by this bill is that the Fed will 
give the banks the reserves with which 
to, quote, buy, unquote, the bonds; and 
it will simultaneously, quote, sell, un- 
quote, the bonds. 

Incidentally, the reason I use the 
words quote“ and “unquote” before and 
after the word “buy” and the word sell“ 
is that the Government Printing Office 
has some sort of rule which requires 
them to take the quotation marks off 
copy in most instances. 

For example, on June 24 I inserted in 
the Recorp, at page 11821, a letter from 
Dr. Arthur P. Becker, chairman of the 
Department of Economics, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, who also 
roundly condemned this legislation, be- 
cause he said that in order to prevent 
the bill from creating a monetary infla- 
tion, it would be necessary for the Fed 
to, quote, sell, unquote, $15 billion worth 
of U.S. obligations. Dr. Becker put the 
word “sell” in. quotations for the reason 
that he meant to convey the idea that 
the word “sell” was being misused. 
More specifically he meant that while the 
transfer of bonds over to the private 
banks might be called a sale, it is no sale 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. In 
fact he added, and I quote: quote, these 
U.S. obligations will in reality be given 
free to the banks, unquote. 

WHERE EXPLANATIONS OF THE BILL MAY BE 

FOUND 

For those Members who might like to 
make a thorough review of this bill be- 
fore it comes up on Tuesday, I might call 
attention to the analyses which I have 
submitted. 

First, there is my testimony in the 
hearings before Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on S. 1120. 

Second, there are my dissenting views 
in the report of the House Committee on 
oe and Currency to accompany 
S. 1 i 
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Third, there is a lengthy statement ex- 
plaining the bill, explaining how bank 
reserves are created, explaining how the 
banks create money on these reserves, 
and so on, in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for June 2 at page 9617. This 
statement also includes extracts from 
the records of the testimony of Chair- 
man Martin and former Chairman 
Eccles, and many other authorities on 
the question of who owns the Federal 
Reserve System, and on the question 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has used the member banks’ reserves 
to acquire its present holdings of almost 
$26 billion of interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States. I might add, 
in summary, that all of these authorities 
have made clear that the Federal Re- 
serve System is owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not by the 
private banks; that the private banks 
have no ownership or claim whatever to 
the Federal Reserve’s holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. Furthermore, the 
Federal Reserve has not used the banis’ 
reserves to acquire these securities. The 
fact is the reserves which the banks have 
to their credit on the books of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have been created 
by the Federal Reserve System itself and 
given to the banks. 

Finally, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of June 15, at page 10872, there is 
a statement giving information which 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. 
First of all, the statement explains the 
bill in simple question-and-answer form 
for those Members who are not initiated 
to the mysteries of the Federal Reserve 
System and the banking system. But 
more important, following these ques- 
tions and answers there are excerpts 
from the legislative history of the bill 
beginning with the American Bankers 
Association first report proposing the 
legislation, continuing with the Federal 
Reserve report on the legislation, then 
taking up the report on the bill by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. And finally, setting out extracts 
from what would normally be called the 
debate on the bill in the Senate. 

The telegram which I received from 
Dr. Seymour E. Harris is inserted below: 
TELEGRAM From Dr. SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 

CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Rx S. 1120, THE BOND 

GIVEAWAY BILL 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Congress, I understand, is to vote the 
vault-cash bill on Tuesday. This bill makes 
possible a reduction of reserve requirements 
of more than $11 billion. As reserve require- 
ments are reduced, the Federal Reserve will 
have to sell Government securities to prevent 
the increase of reserves from bringing about 
a serious inflation. The net result would be 
that billions of dollars of Government securi- 
ties (some estimates are as high as $15 bil- 
lion) would be transferred from the Federal 
Reserve to the public and largely to the 
banks. In this manner the profits of banks 
would be greatly increased and the Govern- 
ment which falls heir to the surplus profits 
of the Federal Reserve would lose corre- 
spondingly as the Federal Reserve dumps 
securities. 

I have serious doubts on this legislation 
which I share with Prof. Alvin Hansen, as 
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revealed in his recent article. At the very 
least there should be no legislation without 
much further publicity and understanding 
of the issues. The issues are difficult and 
the pros and cons should be aired more. The 
Senate voted the bill with a minimum at- 
tendance of the Senate. It would be a great 
misfortune for the Treasury and especially 
for the banks if this were to be interpreted 
later as a handout and particularly, as 
Professor Hansen says, to the larger banks. 

If the Federal Reserve will have to sell 
5, 10, or 15 billions of short-term issues in 
order to offset the infiationary effects of 
reduced reserve requirements, interest rates 
on Government securities will rise and rise 
on short-term issues sufficiently to attract 
the purchases of these securities by the 
banks. 

SEYMOUR E. Harris, 
Harvard University. 


Rivers and Harbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my pleasure and 
honor to serves as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
This nationwide organization, through 
the cooperation of citizens who are in- 


‘terested in the proper development of 


our water resources—and this includes 
many of our Members of Congress—has 
been instrumental in guiding needed 
public works. I wish to present, here- 
with, the report of the year’s work as 
given to the 46th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held in Washington, D.C., on May 
15, 1959: 

During the 5 years which I have been 
president of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, we have gone through great 
periods of change. When I came into office 
5 years ago, the postwar effect on the 
work of our great organization was appar- 
ent to everyone. Our membership was down 
and the income of the organization had 
practically ceased. Some of our bills, in- 
cluding salaries, were more than 6 months 
delinquent. 

During this time I am happy to report to 
you today that with your great help, cooper- 
ation, and assistance, we have been able to 
bring our organization from one of poverty 
to one of affluence. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress today finds itself in better 
financial shape than at any time during its 
entire history. As of December 31, 1958, our 
budget stood at $38,790.44. It has been in- 
creasing year by year in a healthy way, and 
should continue to increase until it reaches 
its full-grown strength after 58 years of 
active effort and influence in the cause of 
water development throughout the United 
States. 

During the course of this year I have been 
made chairman of a most important stand- 
ing congressional committee of the House 
of Representatives, the Committee on Sei- 
ence and Astronautics, During the course 
of our deliberations, this committee has 
learned much that relates to weather report- 
ing and possible weather control. All of 
this information which we are developing is 
of vital importance to the work of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. Our 
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convention presents to you a fascinating 
panel discussion about satellites, communi- 
cations, weather reporting, and weather con- 
trol. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
this new development. If we can predict 
weather accurately weeks and months ahead, 
we can save this Nation and its people bil- 
lions of dollars in the course of time. Dr. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
has told our committee that we can save 
the Lower Mississippi Valley $500 million per 
year if this can be done, and he has told us 
further that he can save the Nation $2 bil- 
lion a year if long-range weather forecasting 
can be accurately given to our people. 

Our Army Engineers are alert to these 
possibilities. They realize that long range 
weather forecasting and some degree of 
weather control together with their own 
engineering operations may bring about an 
end to floods in this Nation. Long range 
weather forecasting will permit them to 
operate their reservoirs so as to retain or 
release water, depending on the forecast of 
the future weeks and months. They can 
retain water for irrigation and reclamation 
or they can release it depending on possible 
needs in the future. The effect of this fact 
on our industries and on our increasing 
population will be fabulous. 

Pending these exciting developments, we 
as an organization must proceed with our 
earthy problems of building dams, reser- 
voirs, levees, improving channels, providing 
water for reclamation and i ation, and 
developing our harbors. With this in mind 
I headed a committee which this year pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget our 
estimates of the needs of our water develop- 
ment program. We asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to recommend §1 billion in the over- 
all program, and I am glad to report that 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended this 
amount as neéded to the Congress of the 
United States. I therefore advised the 
Bureau of the Budget that we as an organi- 
gation would stand behind their recom- 
mended ceiling of 81 billion overall ex- 
penditures for this purpose. 

Iam sorry however that the Bureau ot the 
Budget did not take our recommendations 
for beginning of new starts. The Budget 
Bureau did not recommend new starts. We 
as an organization think that we must 
fight to prevent the stopping of new starts. 
Unless we continue to fight for new projects 
to be begun and to be constructed, our pro- 
gram will eventually dry on the vine and 
become as obsolete and dead as the dino- 
saurs that inhabited this globe hundreds of 
thousands of years ago. 

I like to go down to the riverside and get 
my feet in the mud and wade near the 
river bank. I like to think of the tremen- 
dous boon rivers and waters bring to our 
civilization and like to forget the savagery 
of the floods and the destruction of un- 
controlled waters, I am somehow reminded 
of a refrain from an old song: “It’s a treat 
to beat your feet on the Mississippi mud.” 

The country is rapidly filling up with pop- 
ulation. Three million more people each 
year live amongst us and many of them are 
living in sunken, swamped, and poorly 
drained areas, which 10 years ago were not 
considered fit for human habitation. The 
pace of our growing population—and we will 
see 200 million people in this country by 
the year 1975—has caused us to do things 
which 10 years ago would have seemed fool- 
hardy. We then pass onto the Army Engi- 
neers the increasingly acute problems of 
flood control and expect them to do the job 
which the experiences of the people have 
warned us should not be attempted. In 
spite of this fact, our Corps of Engineers 
does not let us down. From the days of 
George Washington on to the present hours 
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the Army Engineers carry the banner of 
progress in water development, reaching out 
for victory after victory and writing across 
the skies of the future the great saga of ac- 
complishment for our teaming millions of 
people to enjoy. 

You will recall that when Russia fired her 
first sputnik, there was a stampede to cut 
off all public works programs and to get the 
money to develop satellites and missiles. At 
this critical time let the historic record re- 
main that the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress stood firm against any program 
that would stifle our internal development 
in order to buy rockets, satellites, and mis- 
siles for our defense. We thought then that 
both programs could be maintained and 
history has indicated that this is possible. 
We felt then, and we feel now, that there 
can be no sound defense which brings eco- 
nomic decay internally in order to meet the 
demands of armament. 

In this connection you have seen a magnif- 
icent exhibit of the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. This great navigation project has been 
the subject of interest for a lifetime and 
has had the support of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress from its founding. 

Let me read from an editorial of the 
Washington Post of April 25, 1959. I feel 
this editorial gives a panoramic background 
and view of the significance of this project 
to many of our Great Lakes ports: 


“HAIL THE SEAWAY 


“Today the dream of well over a century 
will be realized when North America’s great 
chain of inland lakes is opened to ocean 
commerce. The official date for the inaugu- 
ral of the St. Lawrence Seaway is June 26, 
when Queen Elizabeth of Canada (and the 
United Kingdom) and President Eisenhower 
will participate in formal ceremonies. But 
today a Canadian icebreaker pushing west- 
ward from Montreal through new locks and 
canals will actually open the Seaway for 
oceangoing ships. 

“Since 1954 Canadian and United States 
projects have been underway to complete 
deep-water channels and works (most of 
them on the Canadian side) around the rap- 
ids-filled section of the St. Lawrence River 
in the 180 miles from Montreal to Lake On- 
tario. By June 1 there will be a 27-foot 
channel all the way to the foot of the lakes, 
and by 1961 the same minimum depth will 
prevail all through the Great Lakes system. 
Heretofore traffic has been limited by anti- 
quated locks and a 14-foot canal depth in 
some sections. 

“The organizational phase of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway was not altogether happy. 
Canada, which had the most evident imme- 
diate interest (and which proposed to do 
most of the work), urged Congress for years 
to authorize a joint development program, 
but to no avail. Not until Canada signified 
its intention of going ahead with an all- 
Canadian project did Congress take action 
over the objection of certain pressure groups. 
Interest was heightened concurrently with 
the new importance to American industry of 
iron ore from the developing mines in 
Labrador. 

“Let us hope that this initial reluctance 
has now been forgotten in the prospect of 
enormous joint benefits, If anything, the 
United States, as the more populous country 
with many large cities situated on the Great 
Lakes, stands to gain more at first than 
Canada from this new access to the ocean. 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Gary, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth will now be 
ocean ports and are feverishly anticipating 
new commerce. 

“But the benefits will be many-sided, 
The lake route can be a vast stimulus to 
Canada’s further development. Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Port Arthur, and Fort William will also be 
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ocean ports capable of large expansion. Siz- 
able cargo vessels carrying up to 9,000 tons 
from any part of the world will be able to 
call at Canadian and American ports. Down- 
bound huge lake freighters will be able to 
carry as much as 25,000 tons of wheat.” 

This dedication is the fulfillment of a 
dream of a lifetime and marks a major land- 
mark in our river and harbor program. 

Another matter that has been a subject of 
concern to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for many years is the Panama 
Canal. You can recall that in 1956 a special 
committee of our organization reported on 
the advisability of building a second sea- 
level canal. That able committee was headed 
by our own member, Hon. Henry H. Buck- 
man, of Florida, 

The other day came rumblings reaching 
Washington that the Republic of Panama 
wants to seize the Canal, despite a 1903 
treaty granting the United States in per- 
petuity the right of using and controlling 
the Canal Zone. As we all know, Panama 
has been on the verge of a revolution and 
Latin America generally is threatened with 
major disturbances. The time for building 
the second canal through the Isthmus is 
near at hand, 

This organization has revitalized our pro- 
gram of endorsing and supporting projects 
through the United States, We have weeded 
out the dead timber and put our work on a 
sound, efficient basis. The projects commit- 
tee has made a major contribution over the 
years in this respect. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has set up new committees and undertaken 
new functions. We have the committee on 
industrial water use, pollution abatement, 
wildlife and recreation, the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation, a resolutions 
committee, and other committees of great 
importance to our program. They have 
functioned efficiently and deserve the praise 
of all of us. 

I wish to announce the selection of several 
new vice presidents of our organization. Of 
course, we now have U.S. Senator Spessarp L, 
HOLLAND, of Florida, and Representative Jor 
MARTIN, of Massachusetts, as vice presidents 
of our organization. Recently Representa- 
tive JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and 
Representative ROBERT L. F. Suces, of Florida, 
as well as U.S. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
of Texas, have been selected as vice presi- 
dents. They have done great work for our 
organization, and we look for even greater 
contributions in the future than in the past. 

This marks the conclusion of my service 
as president of this organization. It has 
been 5 years of active service—service that I 
have appreciated and have enjoyed. I have 
had the pleasure of making friends with peo- 
ple from all parts of the United States, and 
I hope these friends remain with me during 
the remainder of my active life. 

It is a privilege to be able to serve a great 
organization such as is the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and it gives one a feel- 
ing of worthwhileness of a nationwide devel- 
opment program. It gives your president a 
feeling of accomplishment, and when we join 
together on a program of an investment of a 
billion dollars in a year placed into the 
future of our Nation to make it a better and 
fairer land in which to live, we have a pro- 
gram that all of us can get behind and push 
with the zeal and enthusiasm of one engaged 
in a righteous cause. 

Let me thank all of you—officials, delegates, 
and friends of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress—for your loyal and active sup- 
port in the past. Let me beseech of you the 
same sympathetic understanding and enthu- 
silastic support of the incoming president, 
whoever he may be, that this organization 
may continue down the road to even greater 
achievement and success in the future. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered at the first 
national conference luncheon of the 
Joint Council To Improve the Health 
Care of the Aged, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
TRIcT OF RHODE ISLAND, aT THE First NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE LUNCHEON OF JOINT 
COUNCIL To IMPROVE THE HEALTH CARE OF 
THE AGED, AT THE SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ON FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1959 


In considering the general problem of 
caring for our older people, there is no ques- 
tion that one of the most important aspects 
of our concern is the health care of older 
persons. 

Concurrent with our efforts to make them 
more comfortable and happier, we must ex- 
tend and enlarge our health and medical 
efforts for preventing or treating effectively 
the diseases which so often characterize old 
age. To be able to do this, we must seek 
through research—the basic reasons for 
these diseases so that they can be prevented, 
so that they can be detected early, and so 
that they may be cured. 

In all of our concerns for the aging popu- 
lation—housing and income maintenance as 
well as health and medical care—we find 
ourselves sternly challenged by the demands 
of the present, in 1959, when there are more 
than 14 million persons in the United States 
over 65. We cannot consider the bad health 
of many of these people, their low income 
and sometimes almost desperate conditions 
-under which they live, without realizing 
that we are compelled to take efficient and 
fast action. 

They need more medical care, more short- 
term hospitalization, more long-term hos- 
pitalization, and more care in nursing homes 
and personal care homes. It is not clear at 
this time whether a comprehensive solution 
of the problem of health care can be 
achieved without the participation of the 
Federal Government. 

Some fears have been expressed over the 
use of the Federal Government mechanism 
for this purpose. These fears include such 
questions as these: 

Would the Government, in buying hospital 
care, be able to use the power of its money 
in various ways not necessarily to the best 
interest of hospital patients? 

Would there be misuse of the Govern- 
ment’s prepaid hospital benefits so that 
costs would get out of control with dis- 
astrous results to hospitals and the public? 

Would it be an acceptance of health in- 
surance for one group of the population, thus 
encouraging its extension to other needy 
groups, leading ultimately to hospital insur- 
ance for our entire population? ; 

These are questions which must be con- 
sidered. 

On the other hand the use of the Federal 
Government mechanism to provide health 
care would offer great advantages—and I 
have particularly in mind the breadth and 
immediacy of coverage and of equity and 
adequacy of financing, that probably cannot 
be matched nationwide by any other system, 
public or private. This analysis does suggest 
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that unless some better method for handling 
the health problems of the aged is developed, 
and developed promptly, the advantages of 
the Federal Government approach may ap- 
pear to our fellow citizens to be over- 
whelming. 

There is a tremendous problem in meeting 
the health needs of our older citizens, and 
the problem is rapidly growing. The one 
thing that becomes increasingly more evi- 
dent is the urgent need for some responsible 
solution to this overall matter of health care 
for the aged. On that we are all agreed. The 
need is there and something should and must 
be done about it. We must find some way 
to meet the challenge. 

If we are challenged by the problems of 
the present, however, we are staggered by the 
future potential problems of the aging pop- 
ulation. Let us look ahead just 11 years, 
to 1970, when the number of persons over 65 
will have increased to nearly 19 million— 
and then, if you will, to 1975 when there 
will be 21 million persons over 65 in the 
United States, an increase over the present 
of one-third. 

Is it reasonable for us to assume that our 
problems also will be increased by one-half? 
Does this mean that we will have a one-half 
greater number of older persons,in the very 
low income brackets? Does it mean that we 
will have a one-half greater number of older 
persons in inadequate housing? Does it 
mean that we will have a one-half greater 
number of older persons in bad health? 

That is a key question. For it is obvious 
that if we can—through research—find ways 
for older people to remain healthier for a 
longer period, they then also will be more 
productive, more prosperous and certainly 
happier. Can you imagine, for example, 
what a wonderful thing it would be if our 
advances in medical science in the next 5 or 
10 years were to be such as to change the 
idea that a man must be made to retire at 
an arbitrary age? Why not a new attitude 
which would let us work until we wanted to 
quit, be it age 65, 70, 75, or even 80, depend- 
ing on his type of work. 

Can you imagine a day when we ‘no longer 
accepted“ the scourge of heart disease 
among our older people, when cancer and 
arthritis were defeated, when our population 
could look forward to a healthful, dignified, 
active old age? 

We would then see our aging population 
not as a problem, or not as a series of prob- 
lems, but as a magnificent asset. Our older 
people would become substantial contribu- 
tors to our expanding economy, a benefit to 
the entire Nation. 

Our research scientists already have told 
us that much better health for our older 
people is not only possible but probable, 
provided we press forward with increasingly 
larger programs of research on every level, 
from studies of persons who already are old 
and ill, to very fundamental studies of the 
aging process itself in man and in lower 
forms of animal life. 

We have made a sizable beginning in our 
Federal and State agencies, in our univer- 
sities and in private. research institutions. 
As an example let us take the National In- 
stitutes of Health, which is a principal focal 
point for medical and biological research in 
aging. In 1955, expenditures at NIH for 
research in aging as such totaled less than 
$500,000.. By January 31, 1958, the total had 
reached $2,600,000 for research related pri- 
marily to aging and about $2,600,000 for 
projects secondarily related to aging—a total 
of something over $5 million. Today, a year 
later, NIH expenditures in aging total nearly 
$10 million, involving all the different in- 
stitutes and the newly established Division 
of General Medical Sciences which directs its 
attention principally toward basic research 
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in medicine, medical care, biology, and re- 
search 8 

In considering these figures, it is signifi- 
cant that more than 95 percent of this 
money is being spent in monetary grants to 
non-Federal research agencies—such as the 
medical schools and other private research 
institutions. The total number of outside 
or extramural research and training projects 
is approximately 400. Various groups in 
nearly every State in the Nation are apply- 
ing this money in diligent efforts to help 
solve the medical and biological problems in 
aging. The overall program derives much 
of its strength from the great diversity of re- 
search institutions and scientific minds di- 
rected toward the problem. 

In two instances, there are very large proj- 
ects located in universities. In such set- 
ings, the programs are able to draw on many 
different types of scientific disciplines and 
personnel, all concentrated on different 
facets of the aging problem. ‘Then, periodi- 
cally, the different departments hold semi- 
nars in which their respective findings are 
discussed and correlated with other findings. 
It makes for improved communication be- 
tween the different fields of medical and 
biological research and thus speeds the proc- 
ess of finding the answers we need. 

I confess that I am impressed by the great 
variety of research projects pertaining to 
aging. We have scientists studying various 
edible leaves, for example, to help determine 
the part that vegetable oils play in arterio- 
sclerosis. Other scientists are carrying out 
very basic studies on the changes in tissue 
that occur with age. Others are studying 
longevity in rats and monkeys and such small 
animals as the rotifer. They are studying 
the relationship between the various glands 
of the body and aging, the possible effects 
of radiation and genetics. They are studying 
the sociological problem as a cause, and as a 
result of aging. I could go on here for some 
time listing the scores of research areas. 

But what I want to emphasize is what we 
do not know. Despite our great start on re- 
search in aging, it is as yet only a start. We 
have made great progress, but our scientists 
will tell you very quickly that the best of 
their work so far has been to determine that 
they know much less than they probably 
thought they did. As a result of their work 
they now have just begun to realize how big 
the task really is. 

It may not come as a surprise to most of 
this group to realize that scientists are still 
debating, for example, just what aging is, and 
when, exactly, it starts. Some say it starts 
with conception. Others say it starts after 
maturity. Nor are they quite sure how it 
begins or why it may manifest in one indi- 
vidual in one respect and in quite a different 
manner in another individual. Recently I 
was told of the kind of mystery they are 
tackling. We have two men, and let us say 
they are both 60 years old. They are both in 
about the same level of health. Both have 
led about the same kind of life. They are 
very similar, in other words, and the same 
age. Yet one feels fine while the other feels 
very, very old. One still has vigor and vital- 
ity and a great interest in life. ‘The other is 
tired and has only a passing interest in life. 
Why? Why the difference? 

Let’s take another type of problem. We 
have two similar men of the same age who 
are retiring. One of them immediately gets 
interested in things he’s always wanted to do, 
like boating or photography or gardening, or 
maybe even going into business for himself. 
The other man, by contrast, is overcome with 
a feeling of being washed up. His produc- 
tiveness is ended, He feels that he is of no 
further use and he actually gets sick. There 
are records of hundreds of such cases, of men 
who actually get sick after retirement when 
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actually they were quite well before retire- 
ment. But why are a few able to make the 
best of retirement and continue to lead pro- 
ductive, happy lives? 

In their efforts to understand just what 
aging is, scientists are assuming for a num- 
ber of sound reasons that aging, not unlike 
disease, involves alterations in the normal be- 
havior of cells and tissues. The cells and 
tissues change and we must know what makes 
them change, when and to what extent. It is 
obvious, therefore, that we must increase our 
very basic investigations into cellular biology. 

There are tremendous social and economic 
implications in this work. Simply stated, 
it can help determine whether we will ever 
be able to suspend or delay the biological 
process of aging. Most scientists now seem to 
be doubtful. But imagine, if you will, what 
it would mean to this Nation and to the 
world if ever we were able to delay the aging 
process. 

we will not be able to do this, 
the basic biological research remains of 
critical importance in helping our older 
people to overcome those many afflictions 
which tend to limit their physical and mental 
capacities. It will help to cure their ailments 
or help them to live with their infirmities 
more comfortably and effectively. 

To help point up the need for increased 
basic investigations into cellular biology I 
would like to quote Dr. Paul Weiss, of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research: 
“We do not know the physical basis of 
intracellular organization, the principles that 
sort biochemical processes and diverse molec- 
ular realms without * * * rigid mechanical 
frameworks, We do not know what causes 
orderly substance transport within cells. 
* * * We do not know how cells recognize 
each other, their foods, their enemies 
We still have no more than shrewd guesses 
about the mechanism of protoplasmic repro- 
duction that we call growth * * nor do we 
know what activates and checks and re- 
awakens the powers for such growth in de- 
velopment, disease and aging.” 

But as vast as this is, it is certainly not 
the entire problem. Earlier I mentioned 
genetics. Scientists are giving more and more 
attention to the genetic influences in the 
manifestations of disease and in aging. It 
may well be that the genetic constitution of 
an individual is the primary determinant 
of his potential longevity. One scientist has 
observed that human beings finally may die 
from some “defect or weak spot that was 
present at birth.” So that the gentic factor 
in aging—hardly explored at this point—is 
due great consideration. 

But this isn’t all either, of course. In 
studies of aging, as in our studies of disease, 
we must give great consideration to the level 
of sanitation in the living and working con- 
ditions; the organic and mineral content 
of the soil in which food crops are grown; 
the effects of weather, altitude and air 
pollution; and the differences in occupations, 
religions, and cultural habits, 

So, in general, if we are really going to 
define and defeat the biological and medical 
problems in aging, we must seek to under- 
stand the most basic processes of the body 
and the effects of heredity, and then we must 
understand the effects of the environment 
in which the child is reared and then, as a 
man, works and lives. 

If these are the challenges we have ac- 
cepted, however, we are woefully lacking in 
one critical respect. And that is that at 
present nearly all—and I mean more than 95 
percent—nearly all of our research in aging 
is concentrated within the continental limits 
of the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment is supporting virtually no grants in 
foreign nations for research in aging. There 
is some exchange of information through re- 
search literature and visits by scientists— 
some—but this serves only to indicate more 
clearly the magnitude of the problem. 
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All of the research work I have been dis- 
cussing can have its greatest meaning when 
it is projected onto an international level. 
Theories and findings about the genetic, 
biological, physiological, mental, and social 
aspects of aging, and about the methods of 
applied medicine for giving aged persons 
more dignified and healthier lives, will have 
firm bases only when they have been evalu- 
ated and tested under the many variables 
in different cultures. 

As if we didn’t already have enough mys- 
teries in the matter of aging, we could find 
some more by looking overseas. Why, for 
example, do the Norwegians live longer than 
we do in the United States? 

The answer to this kind of question, and 
to the hundreds of other questions plaguing 
our scientists, can come only when we have 
continued to press forward diligently in a 
broad program of research which includes 
expanded efforts in each of these three areas: 

1. The basic sciences, such as the bio- 
logical, wherein our scientists are studying 
age changes in matter and energy at the 
most basic levels, where the origins of the 
aging process probably begin, 

2. The clinical sciences, wherein our scien- 
tists are continuing their battle against 
chronic diseases and seeking means to pre- 
vent the development of these diseases as 
the handmaidens of aging. It is also in the 
clinical sciences that we must improve our 
methods for caring for older people and for 
rehabilitating them. We can improve our 
procedures and certainly we can find ways 
of caring for our older people with more 
grace and dignity. 

3. And the last of these three areas of 
research effort is the behavioral and social 
sciences. How many times have we heard 
our older citizens say, Gosh the world has 
changed.“ Or “When I was a boy, things 
were different.” The world is changing. 
And there's a question of whether it's 
changing too fast for our older people; and 
there’s a question of their ability to adjust 
to a fast-changing world. What kind of real 
problems does this cause for the older per- 
son? And is this fast-changing world one 
of the things that makes younger men old? 
I feel that we must probe deeply into the 
significance of this. This Nation has made 
marvelous accomplishments in the use of its 
natural resources in minerals, lumber, oil 
and water power. We have not, however, 
previously made the most advantageous use 
of our people, who are our greatest resource, 
and we are not doing so today. In a sense, 
our older persons can represent a tremendous 
reservoir of trained, experienced, mature per- 
sonnel that can help this Nation to even 
greater accomplishments. Research is again 
the answer, research into sociology and psy- 
chology to aid in the proper utilization of 
these le. 

In ie ae which I sponsored for the 
White House Conference on Aging, in Jan- 
uary 1961, there is a five-point declaration 
of policy. I would like to quote point 5, 
which calls for a “* * * stepping up of re- 
search designed to relieve old age of its 
burdens of sickness, mental breakdown, and 
social ostracism.” ‘This will be one of the 
most important focal points of the White 
House conference, one to which I shall en- 
deavor to draw all possible Federal, State, 
and private attention. 

The job before us is very clear. In this 
talk, I have given considerable attention to 
the work of the National Institutes of 
Health. But the task obviously is not one 
that the Federal Government can support by 
itself—though its support must be increased. 
The fine work being carried out by State 
and private institutions must continue to ex- 
pand greatly, not only with strengthened 
Federal support, but also with development 
of State and community resources. 

Even this will not be enough, however. 
For emphasis I want to repeat that all this 
research will have its greatest meaning and 
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value when it is projected onto an inter- 
national level. The entire world already is 
deeply concerned with the aging problem. 
Other nations have seen that as they make 
further progress against infectious diseases 
they are going to have more and more people 
living longer lives. 

Some nations may already be ahead of us 
in reseach in aging. In Sweden, for example, 
they were carrying out farsighted programs 
to aid their older persons some years be- 
fore aging attracted great interest in this 
country. 

Nearly every civilized nation today is con- 
ducting research in aging, including Central 
and South America, Europe, Scandinavia, 
and the Far East. 

Research in aging, like many other na- 
tional programs, can become a two-way street 
when we seek a cooperative interchange of 
effort and information with other countries. 
It would be to our own benefit to learn more 
of what other nations are doing in g 
work, and to carry out research on the effects, 
in the aging process, of different environ- 
ments overseas. It certainly seems reason- 
able to believe that we thus could make 
faster and more certain progress in research. 

Let us, in turn, make available to the 
other nations of the world our findings and 
our program in aging. Let us help them 
with funds for training scientists and for re- 
search projects and for research facilities. 

I can think of no more noble contribution 
toward the benefit of all minkind—including 
our own population. 

In specific reference again to the immed- 
iate challenge of this council, we have tre- 
mendous problems in this Nation, which 
must be met, now. The question I would 
like to leave with you is whether we are go- 
ing to simply accept a multiplication of 
these problems in number and size in the 
future—10 or 20 years from now—or whether 
we are going to redouble our efforts in med- 
ical and biological research to help ease the 
magnitude of our future tasks and give our 
Nation, on the whole, a more healthful, more 
productive, more prosperous population? 
This, obviously and unavoidably, is what we 
must do. We must consider the present gen- 
eration and meet its problems fully; but con- 
currently we must provide for the future 
generations of the Nation. Otherwise we 
will be failing in the real meaning of our 
responsibility. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Republic of June 8, 1959: 


A CATHOLIC IN PoLITICS—CONVERSATION WITH 
SENATOR EUGENE MCCARTHY 

(Is there a Roman Catholic political line 
in this country? Would a Catholic majority 
deprive non-Catholics of their freedoms? 
The editor of the New Republic questions the 
junior Senator from Minnesota about the re- 
ligious issue as it affects 1960.) 

Mr. Harrison. I wonder if we could start 
off by agreeing that the Catholic issue in 
America is not, in 1959, what it was in 1928. 
I don’t mean merely that Jack KENNEDY is 
not Al Smith, but that use of the religious 
issue in politics is less fashionable or preva- 
lent than it was 30 years ago, 
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Senator MCCARTHY. I agree that the ques- 
tions being raised today regarding Senator 
KenneEpy’s candidacy or the candidacy of 
other Catholics are somewhat different from 
those which were raised regarding Al Smith, 
and the manner in which they are being 
asked is clearly different. You may find an 
extremist now and then who goes back to 
the old allegation of the domination of the 
country by the Pope, but the doubts usually 
heard today are not of that order. 

Mr. Harrison. Of what order are they? 
No one suggests that KENNEDY represents 
rum or rebellion. 

Senator McCartuy. No, we passed the re- 
bellion stage long ago and the rum stage, too. 
Those who feel there is a Catholic issue in 
politics are, I think, concerned about 
whether America, or rather what's called 
Americanism, is threatened by firm and 
established religious doctrine. There is an 
assumption that the dogmatism of Catholi- 
cism is incompatible with the philosophy of 
democracy. Paul Bianshard speaks of the 
struggle between American democracy and 
the Catholic hierarchy. 

Mr. Harrison. And yet there have been a 
great many Presidents of the United States 
who have had dogmatic religious beliefs. 

Senator MCCARTHY. Yes; of course, believ- 
ing Protestants have their own doctrines 
which they hold to just as strongly as Cath- 
olics hold to their beliefs. But im the case of 
the Catholic, there seems to be a general and 
added concern over the doctrine of the infal- 
libility of the Pope, and this, I believe, leads 
many people to the conclusion that a Catho- 
lic President would be bound in a special 
way to an outside authority. A great many 
non-Catholics think this doctrine extends 
much further than it actually does and ap- 
Plies in detail to decisions in the practical 
order in a very specific sort of way. Brooks 
Hays is a good friend of mine, you know. 
Brooks was president of the Southern Bap- 
tists, and I said to Brooks, “I don't know why 
you worry so much about the infallibility of 
the Pope.” I said, “If he is infallible you've 
nothing to lose, and if he isn't, why, we're no 
worse off than the Baptists are under you.” 

There are a number of distinctions both 
historical and doctrinal which we ought to 
make if we're going to discuss this doctrine 
intelligently. It applies primarily to religious 
and moral teachings beyond those dictated 
by .a natural law or obtainable by human 
reason—questions of revealed truth and of 
supernatural perfection. The doctrine also 
applies, however, to certain actions and deci- 
sions which are a part of the temporal and 
political order which involve interpretation 
and application of ethical conclusions. Yet 
Protestants, too, pass judgment on the tem- 
poral scene. In a recent issue of Look maga- 
zine, for example, Geoffrey Fisher, the Angli- 
can Archbishop of Canterbury, was quoted 
as haying said: “Everything which touches 
the life of the Nation is of concern to the 
Christian. It does not escape God’s judg- 
ment by becoming in the party sense politi- 
cal. The difficulty is that when the issue has 
become in that sense political, people are less 
ready to hear what the Christian judgment 
may be, since for that, patience and a per- 
ceptive mind are required.” 

Mr. Harrison, But isn't it true that non- 
Catholics are less likely to agree on what isa 
moral decision than are Catholics? Isn't 
one of the reasons for apprehension about 
Catholic political power the feeling that in 
this gray area where political choices are in- 
volved, Catholic pOliticians don't decide just 
as individuals? It may not often be admit- 
ted publicly, but there is, I’m sure, a wide- 
spread feeling that the Catholic Church, 
clergy and laymen, is ruled by a few at the 
top and that, therefore, no Catholic is really 
free in the sense that other Americans are 
free. 

Senator McCartuy. The apprehension you 
refer to does exist. Whether there are ade- 
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quate grounds to justify it or not is another 
question. Let's take divorce as a relatively 
clear case. Actually canon law does permit 
divorce or separation for certain reasons, but 
does not permit remarriage. Catholics who 
are judges in the courts of the United States 
preside in divorce cases and render decisions. 
It is reasonable to expect Catholics generallly 
to oppose easy divorce and to expect them to 
favor stricter laws regarding the conditions 
under which divorce might be granted and 
stricter laws to insure family stability. Here 
we have to distinguish between strict, rigid, 
religious sanctions applied within the church 
on her own members and the use of civil ac- 
tion to sustain the church position. 

In the United States we have come to ac- 
cept the fact of differences. Wherever you 
have diversity of religious beliefs and philo- 
sophical principles, some dissatisfaction is 
inevitable. Members of some religious 
groups think drinking is a sin and when 
their convictions are written into civil law, 
others areunhappy. Yet if the state permits 
the manufacture and sale of alcholic bever- 
ages, the prohibitionists are dissatisfied. 
Whenever moral issues—which are thought 
also to have a religious sanction—are raised, 
some crusading and antagonism are inevi- 
table. The state’s function here is to elim- 
inate extreme forms of evil and those clearly 
destructive of civil order. It cannot—or 
ought not try to—force the conscience of a 
citizen or attempt to make every sin a crime. 
Catholics—politicians or citizens—in a de- 
mocracy must take into account both what 
they believe in principle as well as the prac- 
tical situation in which they are called upon 
to make decisions, and they have to consider, 
along with everyone else who has political 
responsibility, the consequence of the pas- 
sage of legislation and the consequence of 
the failure to pass it. 

In the case of divorce laws, the possible 
effects on children, on the separated spouses, 
or upon general social stability and order, 
among other things would have to be con- 
sidered. A quotation from Pope Pius XII 
sustains this position: “Reality shows that 
error and sin are in the world in great meas- 
ure. God reprobates them, but He permits 
them to exist. Hence the affirmation: Re- 
ligious and moral error must always be im- 
peded when it is possible, because toleration 
of them is in itself immoral, is not valid 
absolutely and unconditionally. * * * The 
duty of repressing moral and religious error 
cannot therefore be an ultimate norm of 
action. It must be subordinated to higher 
and more general norms, which in some cir- 
cumstances permit, and even perhaps seem 
to indicate as the better policy toleration of 
error in order to promote a greater good.” 
In this area, it is a matter of prudence— 
that is, as to how far if at all, the church 
authorities might expect the state to pro- 
vide civil sanctions. But in any case, the 
individual Catholic legislator or officeholder 
is the one who must make the final prudent 
judgment. He may acknowledge that his 
church authorities are strongly opposed to 
such and such a practice, but the legislator 
himself has to make the practical Judgment 
whether it is conducive to the common good 
or not for the state to make a law in a specific 
area, 

Mr. Harrison. A further argument ad- 
vanced by people who fear a rise in Catholic 
political power and particularly fear a Catho- 
lic President is that although Roman Catho- 
lics may differ on the practical applications 
of moral beliefs today, and may not try to 
write all their own moral attitudes into law, 
that is only because they live in a society 
which is not yet predominantly Roman 
Catholic. But what would happen to the 
rights of non-Catholics were Catholics a ma- 
jority in this country? Take, for example, 
a statement published in Civilita Catolica, 
the world organ of the Jesuits, in April 1948. 
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I want to quote it in full because I think 
this is the kind of thing that inspires a 
good deal of Protestant suspicion of ultimate 
Catholic motives: 

“The Roman Catholic Church, convinced 
through its divine prerogatives of being the 
only true church, must demand the right of 
freedom for herself alone, because such a 
right can only be by truth, never 
by error. As to other religions, the church 
will never draw the sword but she will re- 
quire that by legitimate means they shall 
not be allowed to propagate false doctrines. 
Consequently, in a state where the majority 
of the people are Catholic the church will re- 
quire that legal existence shall be denied to 
error and if religious minorities actually ex- 
ist they shall only have a de facto existence 
without opportunity to spread their beliefs. 
In some countries Catholics will be obliged 
to ask full religious freedom for all, re- 
signed at being forced to cohabit where they 
alone should rightfully be allowed to live. 
But im doing this the church does not re- 
nounce her thesis, which remains the most 
imperative of her laws, but merely adapts 
herself to de facto conditions which must 
be taken into account as a practical matter.” 

Senator McCarruy. It is obvious from the 
statement you have read that there are some 
Catholics who hold that point of view. 
However this is not the viewpoint which is 
held by all Catholics. Let me offer another 
quotation by the Catholic bishops of the 
United States made in the same year to set 
against this quotation from the Jesuit pub- 
lication: “We feel with deep conviction that 
for the sake of both good citizenship and 
religion there should be a reaffirmation of 
our original American tradition of free co- 
operation between government and religious 
bodies—cooperation involving no special 
privilege to any group and no restriction on 
the religious liberty of any citizen. We sol- 
emnly disclaim any intent or desire to alter 
this prudent and fair American policy of 
government in dealing with the delicate 
problems that have their source in the 
divided religious allegiance of our citizens. 
We call upon our Catholic people to seek in 
their faith an inspiration and a guide in 
making an informed contribution to good 
citizenship.” 

I cannot, of course, foretell what might 
happen if a majority of the citizens of the 
United States were to be Catholic. The 
Constitution would still be a strong defense 
of indiyidual liberties. It is my opinion, 
however, that a majority of the Catholics 
in the United States today—a strong ma- 
jority—would support the position of the 
bishops stated in 1948. Usually Spain is 
cited as an example of what might happen 
if this country were to become strongly 
Catholic. Actually, Spain is not controlled 
by a majority of the Catholics in Spain. 
Spain is a dictatorship. On the other hand, 
take France. I assume that if a census were 
taken, a majority of the people would de- 
clare themselves to be Catholic, Yet there 
is religious freedom in France. Ireland af- 
fords another encouraging example to those 
who fear the loss of religious freedom where 
Catholics are in a majority. In some of the 
South American countries, the situation is 
not comparable. I remind you also that 
there are still established churches in Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, I 
suspect that Americans of all faiths would 
be uneasy in any country which had an 
established church, no matter what reli- 
gious body had the privilege. 

Your question, of course, relates more to 
moral actions and pressures which might 
well be exercised without any significant 
change in the constitutional structure or 
without the establishment of a church. It 
is a question which is open to much specula- 
tion. It seems to me well established in 
the United States that Government has a 
right to suppress certain moral teachings 
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and practices which are contrary to the com- 
mon good. The clearest example, of course, 
was Government action to forbid and sup- 
press the Mormon practice of polygamy as 
destructive of the moral stability of so- 
ciety. A more pertinent example is that of 
the prohibition movement in which much 
of both the opposition and the support was 
based upon a moral position which had re- 
ligious sanction. 

Mr. Harrison. I take it then that you 
don't think that Catholics merely grant 
freedom to others when they are in a minor- 
ity and thus in no position to do anything 
else, 

Senator McCarrny. Such a position would, 
in my view, be indefensible. If such a policy 
were to be followed, it would not be a matter 
of Catholic doctrine. Let me give you a 
quotation on this point from Archbishop 
McNicholas, speaking as Chairman of the 
administrative board of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in 1948: 

“We deny absolutely and without any 
qualification that the Catholic Bishops of 
the United States are seeking a union of 
church and State by any endeavors whatso- 
ever, either proximate or remote. If tomor- 
row Catholics constituted a majority in our 
country, they would not seek a union of 
church and state. They would then, as now, 
uphold the Constitution and all its amend- 
ments, recognizing the moral obligation im- 
posed on all Catholics to observe and defend 
the Constitution and its amendments.” 

Mr. Harrison. Are your views and Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’ on this subject shared 
by many other Catholics? 

Senator McCartruy, Certainly, I would say, 
by most Catholics—at least in the United 
States—who have given any serious atten- 
tion to this problem, I don't know how you 
could make an inquiry effectively on this 
subject, but it’s my opinion that a poll on 
which the questions were properly worded 
would show that Catholics by a strong ma- 
jority would be opposed to the use of po- 
litical power to support Catholicism to the 
disadvantage of other religions. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, now, isn’t it true that 
Catholic lay organizations have acted in 
ways which encourage us to think they want 
to deprive non-Catholics of their freedom 
of choice? Take the Legion of Decency, or 
camp to ban books offensive to the 
Catholic Church. Or what about regula- 
tions that prevent doctors in Catholic hospi- 
tals from performing certain types of opera- 
tions? These are the things which create 
fear in the minds of the non-Catholic com- 
munity that should the Catholics gain 
greater political power, the rights of others 
in terms of the books they read, the motion 
pictures they see, the kind of medical care 
they may receive, would be seriously limited. 

Senator McCarruy. This is certainly a 
possibility. But in the cases you cite, the 
Catholic position is not one which is re- 
stricted to Catholics alone, nor is it one 
which is based solely upon faith and rell- 
gious doctrine, but rather upon interpreta- 
tion of the law of nature. 

Let us take first the question you have 
raised regarding censorship. We do have 
censorship in this country at the Federal 
level through the postal regulations. Yet 
a majority of the citizens of the country 
are not Catholic and as far as I can deter- 
mine the imposition of censorship under 
these laws is generally supported by the 
people of the country. Whereas the Legion 
of Decency does receive a great deal of 
public attention, there are many other or- 
ganized groups such as the Protestant Mo- 
tion Picture Council, the American Jewish 
Committee, and the American Association 
of University Women who publish lists in- 
volving a moral judgment on motion pic- 
tures. There are, of course, many city and 
State censorship boards which act just as 
forcefully and sometimes with less careful 
judgment than the Legion of Decency itself. 
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Mr. Harrison. Let me press this point 
about how hospitable Catholics really are 
to the freest possible expression of differing 
ideas and tastes. We have heard of pres- 
sures that are put on the motion picture 
industry—whom they may hire or the sub- 
ject matter of motion pictures. Such pres- 
sures seem to come largely from Catholic 
sources—in this instance, the Legion of 
Decency. The effect of the pressure is to 
curtail the American consumer’s freedom 
of choice. Would you agree with that? 

Senator McCartuy. One may well question 
some of the methods used by supporters of 
the Legion of Decency and question their 
judgment of specific motion pictures; un- 
doubtedly local groups of Catholics some- 
times used rather arrogant means of ex- 
pressing disapproval, and the extent to 
which such sanctions may be applied is, I 
grant, a matter of dispute. I must note, 
however, Ingrid Bergman's latest picture 
was highly recommended in the Catholic 
press. The concern over Catholic influence 
in the field of censorship may in part be a 
consequence of the fact that the Catholic 
Church perhaps lends itself somewhat more 
easily to organization. When Catholics 
speak, they are likely to speak through an 
organization which either is strong or gives 
the appearance of strength; whereas in 
many other religious groups there is less 
organization and consequently a need to 
develop an organization for effective action. 

Mr. Harrison. What about the matter of 
birth control? 

Senator McCartuy. The Catholic position 
in opposition to artificial birth control is 
well known, but again it is a position which 
is not exclusvely Catholic. Many Protestants 
as well as people of other religions, including 
Hindus and Moslems, are opposed to birth 
control. The birth control laws of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, for example, which 
have been a matter of great controversy, were 


put on the statute books of those States not 
by Catholics, but by Protestants. 


Mr. Harrison. Let's return to Mr. KENNEDY, 
since it’s his candidacy which has stirred up 
much of the recent discussion about Catho- 
lics in politics. I was interested in the 
Gallup poll early in May in which a cross- 
section of citizens were asked: “If your party 
nominated a generally well-qualified man 
for President and he happened to be a Catho- 
lic, would you vote for him?” Sixty-eight 
percent said they would, 24 percent said they 
wouldn’t, and 8 percent said they didn’t 
know. But the remarkable thing to me was 
that when the same question was put just 
to Catholics, the results were more anti- 
Catholic: 53 percent, in other words 15 per- 
cent less than the general population, said 
they would vote for a Catholic candidate; 
35 percent said “No,” and 12 percent didn’t 
know. If this poll has any accuracy, it raises 
the question of just how much Catholics do 
stick together in politics. 

Senator McCarruy. I am always reluctant 
to interpret polls. I assume that in the case 
of the Gallup poll to which you refer that 
many people were not answering the ques- 
tion on an abstract basis, but undoubtedly 
had in mind a specific candidate. This is 
one possible interpretation. It is generally 
conceded that from 60 to 70 percent of the 
Catholics in the country are Democrats, 
leaving approximately 30 to 35 percent who 
are Republicans. If all these Republicans 
were thinking of a possible Democratic 
Catholic candidate for President—a possibil- 
ity which seems much more likely than that 
they would have a candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket—this would explain the 53 per- 
cent who said “No.” Assuming that there 
might be some crossovers for personal or 
religious reasons, it is possible, too, that some 
Democrats who were polled were not favor- 
able to any one of the numerous Catholic 
candidates who have been mentioned and 
registered their protest in the poll. 
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I haven't made a thorough study of the 
election returns in my State, but I did re- 
ceive just recently an article which was based 
upon a study of the trends in one county in 
Minnesota which is described as the most 
Catholic county in the United States. In the 
election of last November, my vote there was 
13,465 whereas the vote of my non-Catholic 
opponent was 10,903. In 1954 in the same 
county, Senator HUMPHREY, a non-Catholic, 
received 13,342 and his opponent, a non- 
Catholic, 10,924. Insofar as I know, there 
were no significant variations or other fac- 
tors affecting the election of 1958 as distin- 
guished from 1954. 

Mr. Harrison. In 1958 Governor Freeman, 
who is not a Catholic, was also on the ticket. 
How did his vote in that same county com- 
pare to yours? 

Senator McCartny. He ran a little behind 
me in 1958, but he ran about an equal dis- 
tance behind Senator HUMPHREY in 1954 in 
the same county. 

Mr, Harrison. During last years’ campaign 
were you attacked on the basis of your being 
a Catholic? 

Senator McCarrnuy. I think the word at- 


tack“ is too strong. There were letters cir- 


culated and postcards in which the religious 
issue was specifically raised against me, al- 
though so far as I know they were very 
limited in number and I'd say even less in- 
tense or violent than attacks which were di- 
rected at me through the years in my own 
congressional district. There was no evidence 
of any kind of statewide planned attack. 
There was also open criticism of me in at 
least one Catholic paper in Minnesota during 
the campaign. 

Mr. Harrison. On what grounds? 

Senator McCartny. Not on religious 
grounds. The principle emphasis was placed 
upon my ilberalism, my association with the 
Americans for Democratic Action and their 
approval of my voting record, and the sup- 
port I received from organized labor. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you agree with Will 
Herberg's idea that American Catholics still 
labor under the heavy weight of the bitter 
memory of nonacceptance in a society over- 
whelmingly and self-consciously Protestant“? 

Senator McCartuy. I can only speak with 
any degree of certainty about my own State. 
In Minnesota we are in a fortunate position 
in that when immigrants arrived, there was 
no established class or population. Most of 
the immigrants came as farmers and inde- 
pendent land owners. This is true of the 
Irish, Scandinavians, the German immi- 
grants and even the later immigrants from 
Central and Southeastern Europe. Each 
major group soon after it arrived established 
its colleges and schools along with churches. 
The feeling of being under-privileged is one 
which really has never been known in Minne- 
sota and was not reflected in Minnesota 
politics. The first well-known Minnesota 
Catholic Archbishop, John Ireland, was an 
outspoken Republican, 

Mr. Harrison. Do you attach any signif- 
icance to the rise in recent years of the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholics in the Democratic 
Party? The chairman of the party has been 
a Roman Catholic since, I think, the days 
of Roosevelt. 

Senator McCartuy, At least as far back as 
I remember. 

Mr. Harrison. There's Mike Disalle, 
Lausche, and Mike Kirwan in Ohio; Pastore 
from Rhode Island; Governor Lawrence in 
Pennsylvania; Massachusetts with Kennedy, 
McCormack, and Furcolo; McNamara, and 
Phil Hart from Michigan; both Senators from 
Montana are Catholics; and there’s Muskie 
in Maine. And Pat Brown in California, 

Senator McCartuy. I think the increase in 
the number of Catholics who have been 
elected as Governors of the various states is 
significant. The number of Catholics in the 
Senate today, however, is about the same as 
it was back in 1936 and about the same as it 
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was in 1948 when the Democrats had rela- 
tively strong control of the House and of the 
Senate. 

Remember that Catholics in the United 
States have always been Democrats in great 
number. Under the old political system, I 
am sure that it was argued that it was wise 
to elect a Catholic as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party so as to keep Catholics in the 
party and keep them happy. This kind of 
reasoning no longer seems necessary. Poli- 
ticians have been at fault in that they have 
come to believe in the necessity of such 
things as balanced tickets and National dis- 
tribution. The old pattern of the balanced 
ticket and having nationalities properly rep- 
resented, and religions properly represented, 
geographical areas properly represented—all 
of this seems to have passed on. I hope that 
it has and the signs are very strong. You 
cite a number of elections in which Catholics 
were chosen. However in the State of Con- 
necticut, which is strongly Catholic, Abe 
Ribicoff has been elected and reelected as 
Governor. Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
both of which are strongly Catholic, and Con- 
necticut, each have one Senator who is a 
Catholic and one who is not a Catholic. 

Mr. Harrison. You’ve been in practical 
politics some and you're a Catholic. Have 
you been pressured by the church to vote for 
this or that bill? 

Senator McCarruy. I have never had any 
pressure put upon me by any member of the 
Catholic hierarchy to vote for any legisla- 
tion that has come before the Congress in 
the 10 years during which I served in that 
body. Insofar as I can recall, I have never 
had even a legislative recommendation from 
any of the hierarchy in my own State. Of 
course, I have been familiar with the posi- 
tions which have been taken by members of 
the Catholic hierarchy on a number of issues 
and also the position which has been ex- 
pressed to Congress by such groups as the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference which 
through the years has given active support 
to such things as the mutual security pro- 
gram, a liberalization of immigration laws, 
“improvement of the migratory farm labor 
legislation, and a number of other proposals. 

Mr. HARRISON. You're speaking of national 
affairs. But what about the intervention of 
the hierarchy in local affairs? You may re- 
call the fight in the State legislature of 
Connecticut in 1957 over a school bus bill by 
which the State would have provided cer- 
tain assistance to Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. The bill finally was passed after a 
tie vote by the vote of the Speaker, who was 
not himself a Catholic. During the debate a 
pastorial letter from Archbishop Henry J. 
O'Brien, of Hartford, was read at all masses 
in the State on the Sunday before the vote, 
counselling Catholics, Catholic parents, that 
“since more than 62 percent of the children 
born in 1956 are Catholic, you should care- 
fully observe the action taken, especially that 
of your local representative.” 

Senator McCartuy. A number of cases ex- 
ist in which similar action has been taken 
on other issues by members of the Catholic 
clergy as well as by clergymen of other de- 
nominations. The same sort of question 
was raised in California when the attempt 
was made to take away the tax exemption 
given to church property. Both Catholics 
and Protestants spoke out strongly against 
the proposed amendment in the course of 
this last campaign. The question here is 
one of proper methods and of balance and 
restraint. 

Mr. Harrison. Any discriminating citizen 
would probably grant that Catholics should 
have the same right to influence people as 
anybody else. But we are led to the fear of 
some that should they become powerful 
enough, Catholics wouldn’t tolerate open 
competition. Non-Catholics bring up the 
statement of Leo XIII in his Encyclical on 
the “Constitution of States,” where he said: 
“It is not lawful for the State any more than 
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for the individual either to disregard all re- 
ligions or to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion.” People aren't worried 
because Cardinal Spellman has influence, but 
of what might happen to dissenters should 
Catholics win control of the country. 

Senator McCartuy. I refer again to the 
statement of the Catholic bishops and the 
statement of Archbishop McNicholas which 
I quoted earlier. Iam sure you are familiar, 
too, with the statements of Father John 
Courtney Murray. I, myself, wrote in an arti- 
cle in Commonweal, in 1951, as follows: “The 
proposition that a Catholic majority could 
rightfully suppress Protestant or other re- 
ligious minorities teaching nothing likely to 
subvert the temporal common good is un- 
tenable. In the same way the argument that 
a Protestant or other religious majority could 
rightfully proscribe or interfere with re- 
ligious freedom of Catholics is also unten- 
able.” I have not been excommunicated. 

Mr. Harrison. You would describe yourself 
as a believing Catholic? 

Senator McCartHy. Yes—and practicing. 

Mr. Haregison. What connection do you 
personally make between the doctrines and 
the moral principles put forward by the 
church and your day-to-day political de- 
cisions? 

Senator McCarrny. It is hard to give a 
short answer. My thesis is that strictly 
speaking there is no such thing as a Catholic 
or Christian politics, or a Catholic or Chris- 
tian political system, or a Catholic or Chris- 
tian form of government, any more than you 
can properly speak of a Catholic physics or a 
Catholic geometry. It's a mistake to label 
a political party a Catholic party, as they do 
in some of the European countries, or a 
Christian Democratic Party as they've done 
in Germany. 

Mr. Harrison. Why? 

Senator McCartuy. Because it gives to 
what is properly political action a kind of 
religious overtone which is improper. There 
is a danger in it both to proper political pro- 
cedures and a danger in it too to religion and 
religious institutions. The line should be 
kept clear. It doesn't follow from this that 
there is no such thing as a Catholic or a 
Christian approach to certain issues. If a 
Christian genuinely accepts the teachings of 
his church with regard to his obligations to 
his fellow man, it seems to me that this 
would be reflected in his approach to a prob- 
lem like immigration, or famine relief to 
India or Haiti. But this is not strictly speak- 
ing a Christian politics. 

Mr. Harrison. You use Christian and Cath- 
olic interchangeably. 

Senator McCarruy. That's right, and in 
these areas the distinctions are rather hard 
to draw. I would include the humanists, too. 
I'm only saying that since the Christian does 
have certain beliefs those beliefs ought to be 
reflected in his approach to politics. 

Mr. Harrison. Apparently some Catholic 
editors felt that Senator KENNEDY’S article 
in Look magazine didn’t acknowledge sufi- 
ciently the influence religious convictions 
should have on political behavior. The most 
controversial part of that article, at least to 
the Catholic press, appears to have been his 
remark that, Whatever one’s religion and his 
private life, nothing can take precedence over 
his oath.” 

Senator McCartuy. Senator KENNEDY was 
both criticized and defended in the Catholic 
press. But before commenting, I would like 
to divide the statement and say first that 
there is no conflict between Catholicism and 
the oath of office which one is called upon 
to take as President of the United States, as 
a Member of the U.S. Congress, or for any 
other Government office. And, on the other 
hand, to say that one’s religion does have 
bearing upon his political activities and upon 
his theory of politics. The United States has 
never demanded of its citizens absolute sub- 
mission to political power. Dean Sayre, 
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dean of the Episcopal Cathedral of Wash- 
ington, summarized this admirably in a tele- 
vision program last June when he said that, 
“No Christian can grant to the State an 
absolute right over his conscience”; and went 
on to say that Catholics, as well as Prot- 
estants, owe “allegiance to the Lord which 
is over and above and beyond the allegiance 
that we owe to the State.” In our own time, 
the Nazi war crimes which were committed in 
the name of the State were challenged and 
individuals were punished following the trials 
on the basis of the existence of a higher, al- 
though unwritten, law and responsibility. 

Mr. Harrison. We started by agreeing that 
& good deal of this current discussion has 
arisen again because of the prospect of a 
Catholic presidential candidate. And since 
the President is directly charged with re- 
sponsibility for conducting our foreign af- 
fairs, it will certainly be asked whether a 
Catholic President wouldn't be heavily in- 
fluenced by a Vatican foreign policy line. 

Senator MCCARTHY., I don't see any danger 
of that happening, really, because for one 
thing, the international political policy of 
the Catholic Church is hard to determine 
and insofar as it can be determined, it 
seems to coincide largely with U.S. foreign 
policy. The possibility that because the 
Catholic Church is aggressively anti-Com- 
munist, U.S. policy might be forced into a 
fixed mold which would not allow for any 
flexibility or adjustment seems remote. 

Mr, Harrison. You say it would be very 
dificult to define the international line“ 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Yet isn’t it 
true that the church in every country has 
been anti-Socialist and disposed to con- 
servative, rightwing parties? 

Senator McCarruy. There is some truth in 
what you say. It should be noted, however, 
that European ‘socialism, at least in the 
beginning, was usually doctrinaire rather 
than practical or pragmatic, and as a gen- 
eral rule included anticlericalism if not anti- 
religion as accompanying that objective. In 
more recent years, however, this hard line 
has been softened. Catholic political parties 
and the Socialists have been working closely 
together for the recovery of Western Europe. 
In the United States, the programs which 
generally have been labeled as socialistic 
have been supported by Catholics in the 
Congress. The British Labor Party too, 
I believe, has strong Catholic support. 
There is certainly in Catholic teaching and 
writing a great body of thought supporting 
economic, social, and political change, 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think that in our 
lifetime a Catholic, assuming he is qualified, 
could be elected President? 

Senator McCarty, It depends on the 
personality of the candidate and on the 
issues. Catholicism itself would not be an 
insuperable obstacle in my opinion. 

Mr. Harrison. How do you explain the fact 
that Harry Truman, a Baptist, proposed to 
send a representative to the Vatican and 
Jack KENNEDY, a Catholic, says he thinks it's 
a bad idea? 

Senator McCarrny, I will not undertake 
to explain Senator Kennepy’s position, but I 
have heard President Truman discuss his 
attitude a number of times. It was his opin- 
ion that the Vatican would provide an excel- 
lent listening post and that it would have 
been helpful to American policy to have an 
Ambassador there. It is possible that Mr. 
Truman overemphasized and overvalued the 
Vatican as a listening post. It is my opinion 
that the desire of the President in power on 
an issue of this kind should be given a great 
deal of weight. The question raised by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY of the division which might 
result at home, however, is deserving of con- 
sideration also. 

Mr. Harrison. Aren't you considerably 
more willing to let people follow their own 
inclinations in terms of what they read, 
what they hear, what kind of medical care 
they are going to have, than are the majority 
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of your coreligionists? Isn't your brand of 
liberalism unusual for a Catholic? 

Senator MCCARTHY. I assume you're using 
“liberalism” as synonymous with a respect 
for civil liberties and civil rights, an en- 
lightened internationalism, a willingness to 
experiment and to use the power of govern- 
ment to promote economic justice and se- 
curity. Well, in this sense, I doubt whether 
my liberalism is unusual for a Catholic. I 
could name two or three Senators who are, 
on the record, just as liberal as I am if not 
more so. I think that voting records will 
show that certainly on the average, Catholics 
in both the Senate and the House are more 
liberal than the average of the Congress 
taken altogether. 

Mr. Harrison, Do you think we all ought to 
say in advance of the 1960 campaign that 
religious affiliation has no relevance and 
should be ruled out of the political debate? 

Senator MCCARTHY. No. I wouldn't say 
that it has no relevance or that it should be 
ruled out of political debate altogether. But 
in my opinion, only proper questions should 
be asked and the political debate on the is- 
sues should be kept within bounds. It is 
quite improper to ask a man who offers him- 
self as a candidate for the Presidency or who 
is proposed by a major political party with 
the full knowledge that he will have to take 
the oath of office whether or not he will hon- 
estly fulfill that oath of office. To the extent 
that religious beliefs may influence political 
action, then inquiry into the stand of a can- 
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didate on those issues may have some justifi- 
cation. One might wish to question a 
Christian Scientist on the question of medi- 
cal research; a Quaker on national defense 
policy, a Catholic on a possible national di- 
vorce law. But none should be prejudged. 
Unfortunately the wrong questions are too 
often asked or the right questions asked im- 
properly or directed to the wrong persons. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yet; no candidate for the 
Presidency has felt obligated in the past to 
discuss his relationship with the Baptist 
Church or the Episcopalian Church. This 
whole discussion seems to be exclusively 
relevant to Catholic candidates. 

Senator McCartuy. In fairness, the ques- 
tions which might be asked of one denomi- 
nation I think should be asked of members 
of all others since on no one of these issues 
could one be absolutely certain of the posi- 
tion taken by members of the other denomi- 
nations that might be involved. 

Mr. Harrison. What about such charges as 
were circulated in California in 1958 against 
Pat Brown, that the election of a Catholic as 
governor would result in the abolition of 
the public school system. Isn't that an 
example of an out-of-bounds use of religious 
affiliation as a way of discrediting a candi- 
date? 

Senator MCCARTHY. Yes; since it involved 
a prejudgment of Pat Brown and I am sure 
amisrepresentation of his position. It would, 
of course, be in order if a person were not 
informed to inquire as to what stand Pat 
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Brown took on a current issue relating to 
the public school system. I am sure that on 
the basis of his record as attorney general 
that this record would be clear to most 
people. 

Mr. Harrison. What do you think is at the 
bottom of the continuing doubt and suspi- 
cion of Catholics in some liberal, egghead 
circles? 

Senator MCCARTHY. I think that basically 
this doubt and suspicion arises from the lib- 
erals’ position that everyone should have 
an open mind and make his decisions issue 
by issue and that since, according to the 
liberal’s Judgment, Catholics are doctrinaire, 
they cannot approach each issue with a fully 
open mind. The fact is that in many cases 
the liberals are really doctrinaire in their 
way and issue by issue are inclined to be 
as doctrinaire as anyone else is. I think it 
would be helpful if the word liberal could 
somehow be copyrighted and used only un- 
der carefully circumscribed conditions. Per- 
haps its use as a noun should be outlawed 
so that henceforth no one would be simply 
a liberal, but would have to be a liberal some- 
thing. In politics he would be a liberal Dem- 
ocrat or a liberal Republican or a liberal vege- 
tarian. If religion were to be the substan- 
tive used to distinguish, he would be a liberal 
Catholic, a liberal Episcopalian, or a liberal 
Presbyterian or a liberal of some other de- 
nomination. This, it seems to me, would 
make things simpler for those who are called 
liberals as well as for the critics of liberals 
and liberalism. 
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Monpay, JUNE 29, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all men, as our yearning 
spirits turn toward Thee, help us to know 
that our coming to Thee is but futile 
mockery unless that coming draws us 
closer to each other and nearer to Thy 
human family—our brothers and sis- 
ters—whoever and wherever they may 
be. ; 
As we open our shuttered lives to Thee, 
Thy boundless love so freely given with- 
out measure and limit shames us with the 
sobering realization that no one of us 
has a right to live a self-centered life or 
confine our concern to some small chosen 
group when the tides of human need, so 
wide and poignant, break moaning at our 
feet. 

In Thy clear light, as in a flaming 
vision, we see that nothing matters in 
the end but how any wisdom and strength 
with which we are entrusted is shared 
with those whose arms are stretched out 
to us in voiceless appeal. 

-Solemnize us with the certainty of 
judgment which awaits the response to 
that summons, whether it be poets sing- 
ing deathless songs, artists giving to 
beauty form and color, seekers for 
knowledge driving shafts into new mines 
of truth, or statesmen with Christlike 
pity and sympathy directing the desti- 
nies of nations. 

Above all else, save us from the su- 
preme folly in a crucified world, in to- 
day’s agony of humanity, of holding our- 
selves safe and aloof. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the previous session 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following act and joint resolution: 

On June 29, 1959: 

S.1. An act to amend the Federal Airport 
Act in order to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, and 
for other purposes; and 

On June 25, 1959: 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation designating 
1959 for the observance of the 350th anni- 
versary of the historic voyages of Hudson and 
Champlain, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of June 25, 1959, the following 


message from the House was received by 
the Secretary of the Senate: 
On June 26, 1959: 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6769) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes; that the 
House agreed to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
FOGARTY, Mr. Denton, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
LAIRD, and Mr. Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7523) to 
provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain excise-tax rates; that the House 
had agreed to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MILLs, Mr. Foranp, Mr. Kine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Smupson of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Mason were appointed managers on 
ea part of the House at the conference; 
an 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 32. An act for the relief of Uwe-Thor- 
sten Scobel; 

S. 33. An act for the relief of Bertha 
Glickmann; 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ben Chassin; 

S. 57. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement of 
housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes; 

S. 110. An act for the relief of Yaeko 
Inouye; 

S. 178. An act for the relief of Wong Bick 
Quon (Maria Wong); 
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$. 199. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Siedlecka (Rejman); 

S. 201. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Korematsu and Aiko Korematsu; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Umeko 
Parker; 

S. 313. An act for the relief of Collingwood 
Bruce Brown, Jr.; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Tatsuo 
Kochi; 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Theodore 
Burtzoz; 

S. 320. An act for the relief of Sofija 
Laica; 

S. 322. An act for the relief of Dr. Stasys 
Sereika; 

S. 327. An act for the relief of Cwy 
Pinkusiewicz; 

S. 328. An act for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller; 

S. 330. An act for the relief of Erminio 
Neglia; 

S. 460. An act for the relief of Gorjana 
Grdjic; 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Androula 
Neofitos Stephanon (Androula Kyriacou 
Stephanou); 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Malara; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Christos 
Kartsonis; 

S. 611. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; 

S. 624. An act for the relief of Girolamo 
Naselli; 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Maria 
Wolfram; : 

S. 755. An act for the relief of Siglinde 
Ginzinger Maxwell; 

S. 848. An act for the relief of Petar 
Trbojevic; 

S. 885. An act for the relief of Saeko Higa 
and Masako Higa; 

S. 896. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Elio Monacelli; 

S. 940. An act for the relief of Hlias An- 
thony Lousedes; 

S. 1037. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Isobel Foster; 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Stephanos 
Tsoukalas; 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Jurij 
Antin Nimylowycz; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria Staia Labellarte; 

S. 1887. An act for the relief of Alice V. 
Tenly; 

H.R. 5515. An act to amend the 1956 Act 
authorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
locks and dams on the Big Sandy River, 
Ky.-W. Va., for the purpose of increasing the 
authorization relating to dam No. 3 on the 
Big Sandy River, Ky.; and 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, which may be outstanding 
at any time. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on June 26, 1959, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 32. An act for the relief of Uw-Thorsten 
Scobel; 

5.33. An act for the relief of Bertha Glick- 
mann; 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ben Chassin; 

S. 57. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes; 

S. 110. An act for the relief of Yaeko 
Tnouye; 

S. 178. An act for the relief of Wong Bick 
Quon (Maria Wong): 

S. 199. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Siedlecka (Rejman); 
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S. 201. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Korematsu and Aiko Korematsu; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Umeko 
Parker; 

S. 313. An act for the relief of Colling- 
wood Bruce Brown, Jr.; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Tatsuo 
Kochi; 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Theodore 
Burtzoz; 

S. 320. An act for the relief of Sofija 
Laica; 

S.322. An act for the relief of Dr. Stasys 
Sereika; 

S. 327. 
siewicz; 

S. 328. 
Mueller; 

S. 330. 
Negalia; 

S. 460. 
Grdjic; 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Androula 
Neofitos Stephanon (Androula Kyriacou 
Stephanou); 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Malara; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Christos 
Kartsonis; 

S. 611. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; 

S. 624. An act for the relief of Girolamo 
Naselli; 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Maria Wol- 
fram; 

S. 755. An act for the relief of Siglinde 
Ginzinger Maxwell; 

S. 848. An act for the relief of Petar Trbo- 
Jevic; 

S. 855. An act for the relief of Saeke Higa 
and Masako Higa; 

S.896. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Elio Monacelli; 

S. 940. An act for the relief of Hlias An- 
thony Lousedes; 

S. 1037. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Isobel Foster; 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Stephanos 
Tsoukalas; 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Jurij An- 
tin Nimylowycz; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Angela 
Maria Staia Labellarte; and 

S. 1887. An act for the relief of Alice V. 
Tenly. 


An act for the relief of Cwy Pinku- 
An act for the relief of Ellen B. 
An act for the relief of Erminio 
An act for the relief of Gorjana 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


THE CABINET COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that the Cabinet 
committee report which was issued over 
the weekend falls short of what is needed 
at the present time. The report is much 
more an effort to justify steps already 
taken and recommendations already 
made than it is an effort to analyze our 
current situation. 

All of us want to fight inflation and 
to insure growth. I doubt whether there 
is any considerable body of proinflation 
sentiment in the United States. Being 
against inflation is very much like being 
against sin. But we do not contribute 
to the fight against inflation merely by 
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issuing reports which announce solemnly 
that a series of partisan recommenda- 
tions have economic sanctity. 

Nowhere does the report cover ade- 
quately one of the most serious aspects 
of inflation, that is, mounting costs of 
money. Few things have contributed so 
much to inflation as rising interest rates. 
The only thing the report says specifical- 
ly about this question is that the sky 
should be the limit on interest rates. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one comment on the statement 
made by the majority leader, that being 
Arpina inflation is like being against 
sin. 

Being against sin is a moral posture 
in order to provide a better moral world. 
But being against inflation springs from 
a strong appreciation that inflation is 
going to give one a jolt in the pocket- 
book; and that makes it at once very 
immediate, and one can understand the 
reactions of our people with respect to 
inflation. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


RESTORATION OF Prer FACILITY AT BALTIMORE, 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, relating to his letter of January 26, 
1959, reporting, for the information of the 
Senate, that it is now estimated that the 
restoration of a pier facility at Baltimore, 
Mad., will be $112,000, an increase of $29,000; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


FINAL REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting pursuant to law, the final 
report on the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a quarterly 
report of that Administration, relating to the 
liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, covering the period ended March 
31, 1959 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 

TION OF THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, for the con- 
sideration of the Senate, a report on the 
organization and administration of the mili- 
tary assistance program, submitted to the 
President on June 3, 1959, by the Presi- 
dent's Committee To Study the U.S, Military. 
Assistance Program (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES— 
BUREAU OF THE MINT 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Bureau of the Mint covering 
restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 
propriation and fund accounts under the 
control of the Treasury Department (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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REPORT ON FOLLOWUP REVIEW OF REQUIRE- 
MENTS DETERMINATIONS AND CONTROL OF 
EXCESSES FOR AERONAUTICAL SPARE PARTS AT 
OKLAHOMA CITY AIR MATERIEL AREA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the followup review of re- 
quirements determinations and control of 
excesses for aeronautical spare parts at 

Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, Depart- 

ment of the Air Force, dated June 1959 

(with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO DISTRIBU- 
TION OF FUNDS OF THE CREEK TRIBE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the law relating 
to the distribution of the funds of the Creek 
Tribe (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


` ‘TRANSFER TO NAVAJO TRIBE OF CERTAIN 
IRRIGATION PROJECT WORKS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the transfer to 
the Navajo Tribe of irrigation project works 
on the Navajo Reservation, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission, Portland, 
Oreg. transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Commission, for the year 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS AND FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for the relief of certain 
members and formers members of the De- 
partment of the Navy for the expenses of 
temporary storage of household effects (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States, enclosing 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
be or presented, and referred as in- 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

“ENROLLED HOUSE RESOLUTION 561 
“Resolution calling upon the Congress of 
the United States to institute appropriate 
action for the construction of the Mark- 
ham Ferry Dam and Reservoir project on 

Grand River in Oklahoma 

“Whereas the Oklahoma Legislature m 
1935 created the Grand River Dam Authority 
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for the development of Grand River in 
Oklahoma for the production of electric 
power and energy and other purposes, and 
authorized said agency to construct three 
power dams on said Grand Rlver at Pensa- 
cola, Markham Ferry and Fort Gibson; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, under the Act of August 18, 1941, 
authorized the construction of said Pensa- 
cola, Markham Ferry and Fort Gibson dams 
by the Secretary of War under the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, as a part of 
the comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River basin for flood 
control and other purposes; and 

“Whereas the Grand River Dam Authority 
has constructed and has in operation the 
Pensacola Dam and Reservoir project, and 
the United States of America has con- 
structed and is now operating the Fort Gib- 
son Dam and Reservoir projects; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, under Public Law 476, 83d Congress, 
chapter 461, 2d session, enacted on July 6, 
1954, authorized the construction of the 
Markham Ferry Dam by the Grand River 
Dam Authority, an agency of the State of 
Oklahoma, and provided that said project 
should be constructed in general conform- 
ity with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers, as contained in House Docu- 
ment 107 of the 76th Congress, and House 
Document 758 of the 79th Congress; and 

“Whereas said Markham Ferry Dam and 
Reservoir project is a multiple purpose proj- 
ect for flood control, aid of navigation, elec- 
tric power and energy, recreation and other 
purposes; and 

“Whereas the Grand River Dam Authority 
is a self-sustaining agency of the State of 
Oklahoma, without power of taxation and 
must operate without the aid of appropria- 
tions, and must construct and operate its 
projects solely from revenues received from 
the operation of such projects; and 

“Whereas many of the benefits from the 
Markham Ferry project are for flood control, 
navigation and recreation, which are in the 
public interest and for public benefit but 
do not produce revenues, and that the only 
revenue producing feature of said project 
is the production of electric power and en- 
ergy, Which revenues will be insufficient to 
pay the costs of the public benefits together 
with the cost of the electric power facili- 
ties; and 

“Whereas the Grand River Dam Authority 
has been unable to finance the construction 
of the Markham Dam and Reservoir 
project since said authorization of 1954, 
and it appears will be unable to finance 
said construction within the near future; 
and 

“Whereas the Markham Ferry project is a 
vital cog in the overall development of 
Grand River and the Arkansas River basin 
and it is in the public interest that said 
project be constructed and placed in opera- 
tion at the earliest possible time; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Okla- 
homa Legislature that it will be in the pub- 
lic interest for the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the construction of said 
project by the Secretary of the Army under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers 
and to appropriate the necessary funds for 
the construction of the same; and, that pro- 
vision be made in such act, or acts, for the 
sale of the electric power and energy pro- 
duced at the Markham Ferry and Fort Gib- 
son projects on Grand River in Oklahoma to 
the Grand River Dam Authority, and that 
in fixing the rates to be paid for said electric 
power and energy that consideration be 
given to the benefits received by said proj- 
ects from the Grand River Dam Authority’s: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma: 

“SECTION 1, That it is in the public inter- 
est that the Markham Ferry Dam and Reser- 
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voir project on Grand River be constructed 
and placed in operation for flood control, 
navigation, recreation, and the production of 
electric power and energy at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

“Sec, 2. That the construction of the 
Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir project 
for said purposes can only be accomplished 
by the action of the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 3. That the Congress of the United 
States is, therefore, respectively petitioned 
to enact such legislation as will provide 
for the construction of the Markham 
Ferry project on Grand River in Okla- 
homa by the Secretary of the Army under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers 
in general conformity with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers, as con- 
tained in House Document 107 of the 76th 
Congress and House Document 758 of the 
79th Congress, as a part of the comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of the Ar- 
Kansas River basin, and to further provide 
that the electric power and energy produced 
at the Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir 
project, and the Fort Gibson Dam and Res- 
ervoir project, be sold and delivered to the 
Grand River Dam Authority, a public power 
agency of the State of Oklahoma; that the 
operation of said projects for power produc- 
tion be coordinated with the power opera- 
tion of the Grand River Dam Authority's 
Pensacola project. The rates to be 
for electric power and energy delivered to 
the Grand River Dam Authority be fixed and 
determined by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, such rates to be fixed having regard to 
the recovery of the cost of producing such 
electric power and energy, including the 
amortization of the actual capital invest- 
ment of the power producing facilities at 
such projects for the life of said power pro- 
ducing facilities, and allow Grand River Dam 
Authority credit for all power benefits at 
such project received from the Grand River 
Dam Authority's headwater improvements 
and storage in the Pensacola project, includ- 
ing all water power rights and franchise 
rights in Grand River at the Markham Ferry 
and Fort Gibson projects. 

“Sec. 4. That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Oklahoma. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 10th day of June 1959. 

“CLINT G. LIVINGSTON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16 
“Joint resolution relative to the construc- 
tion of the Tehama-Colusa Canal of the 

Sacramento Valley canals project 

“Whereas with soon-to-be-completed an- 
nexations, eight water districts will contain 
some 86,000 acres along the proposed route 
of the Tehama-Colusa Canal of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Canals projects; and 

“Whereas the eight districts have recently 
and unanimously adopted resolutions reaf- 
firming the districts’ intent to execute water 
contracts with the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as soon as money to start the Tehama- 
Colusa Canal has been appropriated; and 

“Whereas the Tehama-Colusa Canal is not 
a new project but on the other hand is a 
continuation of the Sacramento Valley Canals 
project already begun with the construc- 
tion of the Corning Canal; and 

“Whereas a U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
study indicates that irrigation of the now 
dry farmed land adjacent to the canal will 
increase the per acre value of crop produc- 
tion more than fivefold: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointiy), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to construct the Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal of the Sacramento Val- 
ley Canals project; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 29 


“Joint resolution relating to demonstration 
sea water conversion plants 

“Whereas Congress has authorized demon- 
stration sea water conversion plants at vari- 
ous locations in the United States and its 
possessions, one such location being desig- 
nated as the west coast of the United States 
in Public Law 85-883 of September 2, 1958; 
and 

“Whereas the city of San Diego and the 
county of San Diego have, over a period of 
the last 15 years, diligently pursued efforts 
to induce the Federal Government to enter 
into the sea water conversion program; and 

“Whereas the city of San Diego has for 
the past several years made exemplary prog- 
ress in this field by activating a sea water 
conversion commission, an adjunct of the 
city government, comprising 12 members of 
the San Diego community who are experts 
in the fields of physics, nuclear energy, 
chemistry and engineering; and 

“Whereas the application of the city of 
San Diego to the Saline Water Division of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior recites 
in detail that the city of San Diego is ready, 
willing and able to pravide adequate land 
area in close proximity to the ocean at more 
than one location within the San Diego 
area, and the city has fully met all of the 
requirements as stated in criterla of the 
Saline Water Division of the Department of 
the Interior as to the location of a demon- 
stration sea water conversion plant; and 

‘Whereas the Governor of California has 
been called upon to assist the Department 
of the Interior in site examinations and 
feasibility. studies of such locations, and 
through the State department of water 
resources such reports have been made to 
the Department of the Interior declaring the 
San Diego sites to be feasible; and 

“Whereas the city of San Diego is supported 
in its application by nine cities in San Diego 
County as well as numerous chambers of 
commerce and civic organizations through- 
out the county, and the League of California 
Cities has memorialized the. Department of 
the Interior to locate such demonstration 
sea water conversion plant in the southern 
California area on the grounds that it is tie 
most arid area of the State; and 

“Whereas the city of San Diego is willing 
and able to participate in the program by 
financing a portion of the construction costs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Department of the Interior is respectfully re- 
quested to consider the city of San Diego's 
proposal for the location of a demonstration 
sea water conversion plant in the San Diego 
area under the terms and provisions of the 
Federal law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation prohibiting 
subliminal radio and television messages 
“Whereas subliminal radio and television 

messages are perceptible only to the subcon- 

scious mind and the listener or viewer is con- 
sciously unaware of such messages except 
subliminally; and 

“Whereas the policy of this State is op- 
posed to radio and television transmissions 
of subliminal messages in that such practices 
are detrimental to the public good, safety, 
and general welfare of the citizens of this 

State: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 

of the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes Congress to consider the 

feasibility of enacting legislation prohibiting 
radio and television transmissions of sub- 
liminal messages; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 

States, to the President of the Senate in the 

Congress of the United States, to the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives in the Con- 

gress of the United States, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 

State of California; to the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 
“Joint. resolution relative to a minimum 
wage law for agricultural workers 


“Whereas agricultural workers of the Na- 
tion form a most important part of our 
national economy; and 

“Whereas in recent years agricultural 
workers in many regions of the United States, 
including certain areas of California, are re- 
ported to have earned a disproportionate 
and extremely low annual wage as compared 
with other workers; and 

“Whereas California farmers must compete 
in the sale of farm products with other 
States having not only a more favorable 
freight rate, but which in addition pay 
wages to their farm workers far less than 
those paid in California, thus putting Cali- 
fornia agriculture at a tremendous disad- 
vantage in the national competitive market 
of farm products; and 

“Whereas in these regions it is reported 
that the agricultural worker's income has 
failed to keep pace with the rising costs of 
living; and : 

“Whereas the health and welfare of our 
Nation depend to a great extent on the 
food that is produced by our farms, and 
without sufficient workers the farms cannot 
prosper and maintain for the people of this 
country the high standard of living to which 
they are accustomed; and 

“Whereas. the Federal Government has not 
enacted a minimum wage law that applies 
to the agricultural workers of the country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
a minimum wage law for the agricultural 
workers of the Nation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit suitably 
prepared copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
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from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18 


“Whereas there is in existence an unfair 
and unnecessary Federal excise tax of 10 
percent on all telegraph service: and 

“Whereas this tax was imposed during 
World War II not as a revenue measure but 
essentially as a method of restricting the use 
of the telegraph because of the critical war- 
time shortage in the communications field 
and has continued since World War II al- 
though no shortage in available communica- 
tions exists today: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 7ist Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of. Illinois (the 
house of representatives concurring there- 
in), That the United States Congress is re- 
spectfully requested to repeal the Federal 
excise tax now imposed on telegraph service 
and that suitable copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, the President of 
the United States Senate, and each Member 
of Congress elected from the State of Illinois, 
by the Secretary of State. 

“Adopted by the senate, April 28, 1959. 

“JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
“President of the Senate, 

“Epwarp E. FERNANDES, = 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Concurred in by the house of represent- 
tives, June 10, 1959. 

“PAUL POWELL, 

“Speaker of House of Representatives, 
“CLARENCE BOYLE, 

“Clerk of House of Representatives.” 

A resolution adopted by the national board 
of directors of the Controllers Institute of 
America, of New York, N. T., favoring adher- 
ence to the policy of balanced budgets, and 
so forth; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Snohomish 
Tribe of Indians of the State of Washington, 
relating to the closing of the Cushman Hos- 
pital, and that it be restored to its former 
status as a general hospital; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Sarasota 
County (Fla.) Bar Association, relating to 
powers reserved to the States under the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of the United States, at 
Denver, Colo., endorsing the leadership of 
Director J, Edgar Hoover, the agents, policies, 
and the operations of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from the National Sunday School and Bap- 
tist Training Union Congress, of Memphis, 
Tenn., signed by O. Clay Maxwell, presi- 
dent; S. Y. Nixson, chairman, committee on 
resolutions; by Bessie S. Estell, secretary, 
remonstrating against the enactment of 
House bill 3, the so-called States rights bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Marjorie A. Mullins, of 
Frenchtown, N.J., relative to the enactment 
of legislation to permit Mrs. Mullins and 
her husband, Dr. Roy L. Mullins, to sue the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The petition of Jorge J. L. De Leon, as 
president of the Homeowners’ Association of 
the Philippines, Inc., of Manila, P.I., relating 
to an appropriation for the additional war 
payment in the Philippines; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, from 
the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
signed by Robert E. Smylie, chairman, and 
Robert B. Anderson, cochairman, trans- 
mitting recommendations of that commit- 
tee, relating to migratory labor; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials, embodying a resolution 
adopted by that association, at Billings, 
Mont., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to provide funds for the continuance of the 
construction of the National Highway Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Public Works. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
recently received two resolutions from 
California that are representative of the 
many communications I have been re- 
ceiving, urging enactment of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill authorizing Federal aid 
to alleviate the critical inadequacies in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
One resolution was sent in by the board 
of trustees of the Laguna Salada Union 
School District and the other by the 
Planning Commission of the City of 
Pacifica. I ask unanimous consent to 
have these resolutions printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 12 
Resolution of the Planning Commission of 
the City of Pacifica endorsing the Murray- 

Metcalf bill, a bill which would authorize 

Federal assistance to local school districts 


Whereas Pacifica is a bedroom community 
with approximately $3,000 assessed valua- 
tion behind each child; and 

Whereas Pacifica already exceeds by 70 
cents the maximum tax rate allowed by the 
State of California Legislature; and 

Whereas unless additional aid is forth- 
coming our school program will be seriously 
curtailed; and 

Whereas the proposed Murray-Metcalf bill 
would provide an additional $25 per student 
to our local school district: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Planning Commission 
of the City of Pacifica does, therefore, en- 
dorse the Murray-Metcalf bill, and urges its 
duly elected Representatives and Senators 
in Congress to assist in the successful pas- 
sage of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 


RESOLUTION 1959-6-9A 


Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the 
Laguna Salada Union School District en- 
dorsing the Murray-Metcalf bill, a bill 
which would authorize Federal aid to the 
free public school systems administered 
by State governments 
Whereas the leadership of the United 

States of America and the principles upon 

which our Government is established are 

being challenged on the world scene; and 
Whereas an educated people is vital to 
the continuance of our Government and 
world leadership; and 
Whereas the free public school system is 
the means by which the local, State, and 

National Governments prepare their future 

citizens to be informed and responsible and 

to guide the destiny and future of the coun- 
try; and 

Whereas in the present era of population 
movement education is a national as well as 

a local responsibility; and 
Whereas schools are handicapped by de- 

pendence on local and State tax revenues, 

while 70 percent of all tax moneys are col- 

lected by the Federal Government from a 

varied and broad tax base; and 
Whereas school population is rapidly in- 

with many children coming from 
other States; and 
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Whereas education is losing many teachers, 
both before and after teacher training, due 
to low salaries, crowded facilities, and more 
attractive job opportunities; and 

Whereas great inequities exist, not only 
between the States, but between districts 
within States, in ability to finance school 
construction and teachers’ salaries; and 

Whereas the proposed Murray-Metcalf bill 
provides for distribution of moneys in the 
amount of $25 per school-age child on a 
basis which would bolster the free public- 
school system throughout the United States 
and would, at the same time, more nearly 
provide equal educational opportunities of- 
fered in the free public schools of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas that portion of funds provided in 
the Murray-Metcalf bill to the State of Cali- 
fornia would be administered under the laws 
of the State of California which recognize, in 
principle and practice, the financial inequi- 
ties which exist among the districts within 
its borders; and 

Whereas the Laguna Salada Union School 
District is primarily a residential community 
with approximately $3,000 assessed valuation 
behind each child; and 

Whereas the Laguna Salada Union School 
District already exceeds by 70 percent the 
maximum tax rate allowed by the Legislature 
of the State of California; and 

Whereas unless additional aid is forthcom- 
ing from both State and national levels, the 
program of this district, with 5,100 children 
enrolled in its schools, will be seriously cur- 
tailed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of the 
Laguna Salada Union School District of the 
County of San Mateo does endorse the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, and urges its elected Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress to as- 
sist in the successful passage of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
American Public Power Association, 
meeting last month in Seattle, Wash., 
adopted a resolution having to do with 
the matter of private utility propaganda 
advertising. I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 9 
Resolution on private utility progapanda 


Whereas the privately owned power com- 
panies, through a national program, are con- 
tinuing an expensive propaganga campaign 
against consumer-owned electric utilities 
through inaccurate and irresponsible adver- 
tising, and 

Whereas these large budgets for advertis- 
ing can better be used to develop electric 
loads and improve the American electric 
utility industry as a whole instead of driv- 
ing a wedge between certain segments of that 
industry; and 

Whereas the American Public Power As- 
sociation strongly supports an expended pro- 
gram of accurate, truthful and ethical ad- 
vertising as part of a business-managed util- 
ity industry, both privately and consumer 
owned; and 

Whereas the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has ruled that the cost of such 
propaganda advertising is not deductible as a 
business expense for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, but the propaganda expense is still 
being charged to the ratepayers, including 
certain consumer-owned utilities which buy 
their bulk power supply from privately 
owned systems; and 
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Whereas certain State regulatory commis- 
sions have ruled, and the staff of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has recommended, 
that propaganda advertising should not be 
properly chargeable to consumers through 
utility rates; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association respectfully requests the appro- 
priate Committees of the Congress to in- 
vestigate the propaganda advertising of the 
private power companies to determine what 
legislation is needed to protect the rate- 
paying public from misrepresentation of 
facts regarding one of the Nation’s essential 
industries and to determine if the Nation's 
taxpayers and ratepayers are being unjustly 
charged for propaganda advertising inimical 
to the public interest. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
LETTER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
June 15, I addressed this body pointing 
out that the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation had declined to accept a sizable 
Federal grant of money under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Now comes to my attention the fact 
that the Jackson Local School District 
of Stark County, Ohio, has taken similar 
action. 

Their course of action is significant 
because it recognizes: 

First. That the obligation of main- 
taining, building and operating the 
schools belongs to local and State gov- 
ernment; 

Second. That the Federal Govern- 
ment is in such financial plight making 
it less and the local and State govern- 
ments more capable of providing such 
funds; 

Third. That if the school system is 
to be kept out of bureaucratic control 
and thought molding, then the local 
school boards should do their own 
financing inasmuch as final control will 
be with the governmental agency that 
has control of the purse strings; 

Fourth. That the taxpayers of the 
Jackson Local School District will pay to 
the Federal Government immensely more 
for the financing of the program than 
they will get back by way of school aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the Jackson Local School 
District. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JACKSON LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Massillon, Ohio, June 19, 1959. 
Hon. Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following resolution, which is self- 
explanatory, was passed by the Jackson 
Local School District Board of Education 
with one dissenting vote on June 10, 1959: 

“Resolved, That we do not wish to avail 
ourselves of the offer of the National De- 
fense Act, title 3, for the purchase of science, 
mathematics, and foreign language equip- 
ment, and teaching aids, as it is against 


the policy of our board of education to 
accept Federal aid.“ 


W. S. Essie, 
Clerk, Jackson Local School District. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL— 
RESOLUTION 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a resolution which was re- 
cently adopted by the Berkshire Joint 
Board, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, urging the early enact- 
ment of the area redevelopment bill. 

Berkshire County in Massachusetts 
has a number of towns and cities which 
have experienced a high level of unem- 
ployment over a period of several years. 
It is in areas of this character that the 
area redevelopment bill would be spe- 
cially helpful. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

LEGISLATION 

The problem of chronic unemployment 
will persist with us even if the level of na- 
tional unemployment declines. There are 
more than 200 labor markets with substan- 
tial labor surpluses which means that more 
than 6 percent of the labor force are un- 
employed in these areas. In 121 major and 
smaller labor markets, unemployment in ex- 
cess of 6 percent has lasted for more than 
18 consecutive months. Continued unem- 
ployment has brought great human distress 
representing a drain on the resources of the 
individuals, their families, and the com- 
munities. 

In most of these areas the long-term un- 
employment is due to the fact that the older 
industries have shrunken in size, or closed, 
or employment in the established plants has 
been reduced by automation and technologi- 
cal change. New industries and employment 
have not appeared in sufficient volume, if 
at all, to absorb the present employees and 
the new entrants into the labor force. 

The Adams-North Adams area, as well as 
the Pittsfield, Mass., area, have been 
distressed for many months. The latest 
report on unemployment shows 14.4 percent 
unemployed in the Adams-North Adams area 
and 6.6 percent unemployed in the Pitts- 
field area. Our communities need the bene- 
fits which would be provided for under the 
area redevelopment bill now being consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives. 

The American people are committed to 
maintaining an economy which assures 
maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power. Only by assuring jobs for 
these people can we assure the realization 
of this goal. 

We are now helping foreign distressed and 
underdeveloped areas through our foreign 
aid program; these same principles should 
be implemented in this country: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Berkshire Joint 
Board, Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, urge upon the Congress of the 
United States that it pass the area rede- 
velopment bill S. 722 (House version) and 
that the President of the United States sign 
this bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with amendments: 

S. 1495. A bill to consolidate and revise the 
laws relating to employment of aliens in the 
several States and the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 437); and 

H.R. 6134. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945 to eliminate the 
authority to charge to certain current appro- 
priations or allotments the gross amount of 
the salary earnings of Federal employees for 
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certain pay periods occurring in part in pre- 
vious fiscal years (Rept. No. 436). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 3368. An act to extend the special en- 
listment programs provided by section 262 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended (Rept. No. 438). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 196. A bill for the relief of Grover J. 
Cole (Rept. No. 442); 

S. 1829. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Luchner (Rept. No. 443); 

S. 2100. A bill for the relief of Milka 
Jurisich (Rept. No. 444); 

H.R. 1547. An act for the relief of T. Sgt. 
Walter Casey (Rept. No. 445); 

H. R. 2065. An act for the relief of Arthur 
J. Dettmers, Jr. (Rept. No. 446); and 

H. R. 5914. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Radboud Louwrens Beukenkamp (Rept. 
No. 447). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 322. An act for the relief of Mon- 
mouth County, N.J. (Rept. No. 448); and 

H.R. 1605. An act for the relief of Harry 
F. Lindall (Rept. No. 449). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 368. A bill for the relief of William 
Reinke (Rept. No. 440); and 

S. 1947. A bill relating to the authority of 
the Customs Court to appoint employees, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 441). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 716. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to compe: the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil investiga- 
tions for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 451). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 2148. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide for the deposit of funds in escrow 
with the Secretary of Commerce, to provide 
for the payment of insurance, in part, on 
the basis of such deposits, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 450). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1789. A bill to amend section 1(14) (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to insure 
the adequacy of the national railroad freight- 
car supply, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 452). 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS 
AT THE BURNS CREEK PROJECT, 
IDAHO—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, I report favorably, with amend- 

ments, the bill (S. 281) to authorize the 

Secretary of the Interior to construct, 

operate, and maintain a reregulating 

reservoir and other works at the Burns 

Creek site in the upper Snake River Val- 

ley, Idaho, and for other purposes; and 

I submit a report (No. 439) thereon, to- 

gether with minority views. I ask that 

the report be printed, together with the 
minority views. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Idaho; 
and the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY): 

S. 2282. A bill to amend the act of July 17, 
1952; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2283. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 2284. A bill to permit the free market- 
ing of gold, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2285. A bill referring to the U.S. Court 
of Claims certain matters relative to the War 
Production Board Limitation Order L208; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 2286, A bill to authorize the leasing of 
land on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. and Calif., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2287. A bill to promote the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States; to provide for the 
protection of U.S. citizens abroad; to pro- 
vide standards for the issuance of passports 
by the Department of State; and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Furnnrianr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2288. A bin to amend section 17 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 to authorize rehear- 
ing of certain claims; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2289. A bill to provide increases in com- 
pensation for food service workers and 
laundry workers under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

S. 2290. A bill to incorporate the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. Gore): 

S. 2291. A bill to authorize the erection of 
a plaque in honor of the late Honorable Sam 
D. McReynolds on or near the site of the 
Chickamauga Dam; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 2292. A bill to waive section 142, title 
28, United States Code, with respect to the 
US. District Court for the Eastern District 
of Oklahoma, holding court at Durant, Okla.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2293. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcholic Beverage Control Act; and 

S. 2294. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act so as 
to prohibit the sale of beer by manufacturers 
to consumers and to prohibit the sale of beer 
and light wines by wholesalers to consum- 
ers; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2295. A bill to establish in the Library 
of Congress an Intergovernmental Reference 
Service to serve as a national clearing house, 
research center, and consulting service in 
matters pertaining to State and local govern- 
ments; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, HUMPHREY: 

S. 2296. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Waltraut Malinowski; 

S. 2297. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Kalligeros; 

S. 2298. A bill for the relief of Veljko Vu- 
jovich; and 

S. 2299. A bill for the relief of Alice Tyrrell 
(Alice Tyrrell Beacon); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2300. A bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, to provide for licensing independent 
ocean freight forwarders, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2301. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the Ship Canal Au- 
thority of the State of Florida certain lands 
acquired by the United States with funds 
furnished by such Authority; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2302. A bill to amend the act of April 
14, 1910, to provide that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
certain parts on railroad cars, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2303. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish jurisdiction in 
the Federal Communications Commission 
over community antenna systems; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


TEMPORARY PLACING OF STATUE 
OF ESTHER MORRIS, OF WYO- 
MING, IN ROTUNDA OF CAPITOL 


Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
O’ManonEy) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 55) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House o/ Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the State of 
Wyoming is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statute of Esther Morris, of Wyoming, and to 
hold ceremonies in the rotunda on such 
occasion; and the Architect of the Capitol is 
hereby authorized to make the necessary 
arrangements therefor. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF 
ESTHER MORRIS, OF WYOMING, 
FOR PLACEMENT IN STATUARY 
HALL COLLECTION 


Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 56) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the statue of 
Esther Morris, presented by the State of 
Wyoming, to be placed in the Statutary Hall 
collection, is accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of the 
Congress be tendered such State for the con- 
tribution of the statue of one of its most 
eminent citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of Wyoming. 
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PRINTING AS A HOUSE DOCUMENT 
PROCEEDINGS INCIDENT TO AC- 
CEPTANCE OF STATUE OF ESTHER 
MORRIS, PRESENTED BY STATE 
OF WYOMING 


Mr, McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
O’ManHonEy), submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 57) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Esther Morris, to 
be presented by the State of Wyoming in the 
rotunda of the Capitol, together with ap- 
propriate illustrations and other pertinent 
matter, shall be printed as a House docu- 
ment, The copy for such House document 
shall be prepared under the supervision of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed three thou- 
sand additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style as 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall direct, 
and of which one hundred copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate and one thousand 
six hundred copies shall be for the use of the 
Members of the Senate from the State of 
Wyoming, and five hundred copies shall be 
for the use of the House of Representatives 
and eight hundred copies shall be for the 
use of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Wyoming. 


PROHIBITION OF WITHHOLDING OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPEN- 
SATION FOR STATE INCOME TAX 
PURPOSES 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 

the junior Senator from Massachusetts 

(Mr. Kennepy}, I introduce, for appro- 


‘priate reference, a bill to amend the act 


of July 17, 1952, so as to prohibit the 
United States from accepting compen- 
sation from any State or Territory for 
services rendered in withholding State or 
Territorial income taxes from the sala- 
ries of employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on February 6 of this year enacted a new 
statute providing for withholding of in- 
come taxes on wages and salaries—chap- 
ter 17 of the acts of 1959. The Massa- 
chusetts withholding tax law authorizes 
employers, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment, who comply with its provisions 
to retain, as compensation for services 
rendered in the withholding and pay- 
ment of taxes, from amounts withheld by 
them, an amount not less than one-half 
of 1 percent nor more than 3 percent as 
the State tax commission shall by regu- 
lation prescribe. The commission has 
prescribed the amounts, varying with the 
total tax withheld from employees, which 
may be retained by employers as com- 
pensation. 

Acting under the authority of the act 
of July 17, 1952—66 Stat. 765—the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has entered into 
an agreement with the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts providing for the with- 
holding by Federal agencies of Massa- 
chusetts income tax from compensation 
paid to their employees who are subject 
to Massachusetts income tax and whose 
regular place of employment is in Mas- 
sachusetts. The performance by such 
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Federal agencies of this agreement will 
entitle them to retain from their tax 
withholding the compensation provided 
for in the Massachusetts withholding 
tax law. The purpose of the bill which I 
have introduced is to prevent these agen- 
cies from retaining such compensation. 

The Federal Government through 
many agencies withholds State income 
taxes from its employees in many States 
and none of these States compensate the 
Federal Government for services ren- 
dered. Therefore, it does not seem 
equitable that Massachusetts should be 
alone in paying Uncle Sam for this tax 
withholding service. Furthermore, the 
Treasury Department feels strongly that 
no amount should be retained by the 
Federal Government from amounts with- 
held from its employees on account of 
State income taxes, since the Federal 
Government does not compensate the 
States or private employers for services 
which they render in withholding. Fed- 
eral income taxes from their employees. 

I am advised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that there is no specific authority 
in any statute whereby any Federal 
agency may waive the compensation pro- 
vided for in the Massachusetts with- 
holding tax law. Although there is sim- 
ilarly no specific statutory prohibition 
on any Federal agency’s waiving such 
compensation, sound principles of pub- 
lic administration and analogous situa- 
tions involving the disposition of prop- 
erty and claims of the Federal Govern- 
ment suggest that no Federal agency 
should waive such compensation unless 
specifically authorized to do so by the 
Congress. 

The clearest way to assure that Federal 
agencies will not receive compensation 
for tax withholding services is to pro- 
hibit the acceptance by any Federal 
agency of such compensation from any 
State. Accordingly, the bill which I am 
introducing is worded to provide for pro- 
hibition on acceptance of compensation 
rather than authority for the waiver of 
compensation, thus avoiding the possi- 
bility that some agencies would waive 
and others not. 

The act of July 17, 1952, provides that 
it shall not be construed as consenting 
to the application of any provision of 
State law which would be more burden- 
some upon the Federal Government than 
upon other employers. In order to avoid 
a possible interpretation that a prohibi- 
tion on Federal agencies to accept com- 
pensation for tax withholding services 
would render any State’s withholding tax 
law more burdensome in effect upon the 
Federal Government than upon other 
employers, the bill which I am introduc- 
ing would further amend the act of July 
17, 1952, to provide specifically that the 
compensation of employers or employers 
other than the United States for such 
services shall not be regarded as sub- 
jecting the United States to a more 
burdensome requirement than is imposed 
upon other employers.” 

The last feature of my bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to provide that the amendments 
to the act of July 17, 1952, which it con- 
tains shall be retroactive in effect to 
April 1, 1959, This is the earliest date 
upon which withholding of Massachu- 
setts income tax by Federal agencies is 
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contemplated in the agreement between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, there is considerable 
urgency about this matter, and I hope 
that the Senate and ultimately the Con- 
gress will act upon my bill promptly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2282) to amend the act 
of July 17, 1952, introduced by Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL (for himself and Mr, KEN- 
NEDY), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “An Act relating 
to withholding, for State income tax pur- 
poses, on the compensation of Federal em- 
ployees”, approved July 17, 1952, 66 Stat. 
766, 5 U.S.C. 84c, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to consent to the application of 
any provision of law which has the effect 
of imposing more burdensome requirements 
upon the United States than it imposes 
ppor other employers, or which has the 
effect of subjecting the United States or 
any of its officers or employees to any pen- 
alty or liability by reason of the provisions 
of this Act. However, no department or 
agency of the United States shall accept com- 
pensation from any State or Territory for 
services rendered in withholding State or 
Territorial income taxes from the salaries 
of employees of such departments or agen- 
cies and provision for the compensation of 
employers or employers other than the 
“United States for such services shall not be 
regarded as subjecting the United States to 
a more burdensome requirement than is 
imposed upon other employers.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect as of 
April 1, 1959. 


U.S. TRAVEL ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States; to provide 
for the protection of U.S. citizens 
abroad; to provide standards for the 
issuance of passports by the Department 
of State; and for other purposes. I ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2287) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States; to pro- 
vide for the protection of U.S. citizens 
abroad; to provide standards for the 
issuance of passports by the Department 
of State; and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief explanation 
of the bill which I have just introduced. 
It is a revised and, I hope improved ver- 
sion of S. 2770 of the 85th Congress, 
which I first submitted on August 13, 
1957. Following the Supreme Court de- 
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cisions in the Kent and Dayton cases on 
June 16, 1958, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations held hearings on S. 2770 and 
three other passport bills, including one 
sponsored by the administration. Un- 
fortunately, the Congress adjourned be- 
fore the committee was able to complete 
any action. 

The intervening months since the end 
of the last Congress have not diminished 
the need for a comprehensive revision of 
our passport laws. Although the execu- 
tive branch has failed to introduce its 
own passport bill during this session, 
congressional interest has not waned. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
decided to hold hearings beginning 
July 13, 1959, on the bills that have 
already been introduced in the 86th 
Congress. 

Accordingly, I have resubmitted my 
own bill on passports with such changes 
as seemed wise in the light of the very 
valuable information presented in the 
committee’s 1958 hearings and in the re- 
port filed last summer by the distin- 
guished special committee to study pass- 
port procedures of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 

This bill, I believe, takes a sensible 
middle-of-the-road approach to the 
passport problem. It does not give the 
Secretary of State complete unreview- 
able discretion to deny passports since, 
as both the Supreme Court and the ex- 
ecutive branch have stated, the right to 
travel abroad is a constitutional right 
and must be protected from the possi- 
bility of arbitrary Government action. 
The bill recognizes, however, that this 
right must yield when its exercise would 
present a clear and imminent danger to 
the security of the United States. 

The bill would permit the State De- 
partment to deny a passport when there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that 
the applicant, when abroad, would 
illegally transmit important Government 
secrets, would incite international hos- 
tilities or would conspire to overthrow 
our Government by force either from 
without or within. It would authorize 
the Department to ask all passport ap- 
plicants about recent Communist affilia- 
tions or activities, thereby filling the 
legislative gap to which the Supreme 
Court pointed last year. But I empha- 
size that this proposed legislation would 
not permit the Department to deny a 
passport solely on the basis of detested 
associations or beliefs. 

In addition to providing standards to 
govern travel on an individual basis, my 
bill carefully spells out rules of fair pro- 
cedure by which those standards would 
be administered. It would make avail- 
able to any rejected applicant a trial- 
type hearing within the Department of 
State, including full opportunity to 
cross-examine all witnesses against him. 
The right to travel is too precious to be 
denied on the basis of secret information 
given by faceless informers. I am confi- 
dent that in enacting passport legisla- 
tion Congress will respect one of the 
fundamental principles that distin- 
guishes our democratic system from to- 
talitarian rule, the right of every citizen 
to know what accusations have been 
made against him and to confront his 
accusers. 
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The third major contribution of the 
bill is that it provides explicit authority 
for the President to restrain all travel to 
defined areas when he certifies that such 
a general travel prohibition is required 
in the national interest. As is demon- 
strated by the case of newspaper corre- 
spondent William Worthy, which is on 
its way to the Supreme Court, it is not 
certain at present that the President has 
statutory authority to ban travel to par- 
ticular countries. My bill would remove 
any doubt that the President has this 
power. But it recognizes that Congress 
has a responsibility for reviewing the 
wisdom with which the President seeks 
to exercise so vast a power over a long 
period. It therefore would require him 
to obtain congressional sanction for any 
travel ban of more than a year’s 
duration. 

Mr. President, I realize that the pass- 
port problem is a vexatious one. I do 
not pretend to have all the answers to it. 
I do believe, however, that the bill just 
introduced represents a substantial step 
in the right direction. I have tried to 
take account of the views of those who 
would remove nearly all restrictions on 
travel abroad, as well as the views of 
those who would give the Secretary of 
State unlimited discretion to hold Amer- 
icans at home. This is a moderate bill, 
a bill designed to pass, a bill designed to 
protect the citizen’s right to travel, as 
well as the Nation’s security. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 142, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO DISTRICT COURT FOR 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLA- 
HOMA 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to waive section 142 title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, holding court at 
Durant, Okla. 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
provisions of section 142, title 28, United 
States Code, insofar as it pertains to the 
holding of court by the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa, at Durant, Okla. 

Section 142, title 28, United States 
Code, provides that “court shall be held 
only at places where Federal quarters 
and accommodations are available, or 
suitable quarters and accommodations 
are furnished without cost to the United 
States.” 

Section 116(b) of title 28 of the United 
States Code authorizes the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Okla- 
homa to hold court at Ada, Ardmore, 
Chickasha, Durant, Hugo, Muskogee, 
Okmulgee, Pauls Valley, Poteau, and 
McAlester. The holding of court at 
Durant was authorized by the act of June 
25, 1948, chapter 646, 62 Stat. 887. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2292) to waive section 142, 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
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District of Oklahoma, holding court at 
Durant, Okla., introduced by Mr. KERR 
(for himself and Mr. MONRONEY) , was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE, LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish in the Library of Congress an 
Intergovernmental Reference Service to 
serve as a national clearinghouse, re- 
search center, and consulting service in 
matters pertaining to State and local 
governments, 

The need for such a service is clear. 
This not an attempt to create a new Fed- 
eral bureaucracy or to invade the powers 
and prestige of State and local govern- 
ments. 

On the contrary, State and local gov- 
ernments would be strengthened for this 
legislation would provide assistance and 
professional service which is sorely 
needed, but which States, municipalities, 
and counties, acting individually, could 
not provide. 

Our State and local officials are now 
suffering from a very severe handicap— 
the handicap of inadequate information. 
I think this problem was sufficiently im- 
pressed upon many of us by recent joint 
hearings of the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee and the House Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
on a series of bills to establish a perma- 
nent national bipartisan Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie on the table 
until the close of business, Monday, July 
6, in order that other Senators may be- 
come cosponsors if they wish, and that 
a statement in explanation and the full 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie-on the table as requested, and the 
statement and bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2295) to establish in the 
Library of Congress an Intergovernmen- 
tal Reference Service to serve as a na- 
tional clearinghouse, research center, 
and consulting service in matters per- 
taining to State and local governments, 
introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

REFERENCE SERVICE 

Secrion. 1. The Librarian of Congress 
shall establish in the Library of Congress a 
separate department, to be known as the 
Intergovernmental Reference Service (here- 
inafter referred to as the Service), which 
shall serve as a national clearinghouse, re- 
search center, and consulting service on 
problems in the field of State and local goy- 
ernments, and in matters relating to law and 
administration at the State and local levels. 
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COLLECTION OF STATE AND LOCAL MATERIALS 


Src. 2. The Service shall collect, catalogue, 
maintain, and service a comprehensive col- 
lection of State and local materials. In car- 
rying out this function the Librarian of Con- 
gress is authorized— 

(1) to enter into contracts with public or 
private agencies or organizations for the pur- 
pose of accessioning such materials and to 
maintain a steady flow thereof into the Li- 
brary; and 

(2) To develop cooperative working rela- 
tionships with the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government having special collec- 
tions of State and local materials for the pur- 
pose of insuring the systematic transfer of 
those materials which are no longer required 
by such departments and agencies for regu- 
lar use to the Library, but nothing herein 
shall prohibit or interfere with the collection 
by such departments or agencies of materials 
which are required in the exercise of their 
functions. 


RESEARCH AND CONSULTING SERVICE 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Service— 

(1) Upon request, to advise and assist any 
Member of the Congress, congressional com- 
mittee, or office, or any State legislative serv- 
ice agency, in the analysis and appraisal of 
problems, and the evaluation of develop- 
ments and trends, in the field of American 
State and local governments; 

(2) Upon request, to provide research and 
consulting service to Federal, State, and local 
officials if such requests relate to the State 
or local governmental needs of more than 
one State; 

(3) Upon request, or upon its own initia- 
tive in anticipation of requests, problems, 
or needs, to gather, classify, analyze, and, by 
publication or otherwise, make available, in 
indexes, digests, compilations, bulletins, or 
reports, data bearing upon significant trends 
or developments in the State and local field, 
and to render such data serviceable to Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials, without parti- 
san bias in selection or presentation; 

(4) To establish a State legislation service, 
to function annually during State legislative 
sessions, for the digesting of public bills, as 
introduced in the legislatures of the several 
States, and of the public acts as passed, and 
to make this information available to all leg- 
islative service agencies as expeditiously as 
possible; and 

(5) to prepare summaries and digests of 
public hearings before committees of the 
Congress, on subjects of importance to State 
and local governments, of public hearings on 
significant legislative proposals in the legis- 
latures of the several States, of bills and 
resolutions introduced on matters affecting 
State and local government in either House 
of Congress, and of measures enacted by the 
Congress which are of significance to State 
and local officials. 


COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Sec. 4. (a) In order to insure the maxi- 
mum usefulness of the services and facilities 
of the Service, and to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of effort, the Service shall 
maintain close cooperative working rela- 
tionships with established national associa- 
tions or organizations of State and local 
governments and of the officials thereof. 

(b) The Service shall, in cooperation with 
the Federal departments and agencies con- 
cerned, maintain current and complete in- 
formation concerning Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, sums available for allocation or 
expenditure, formulas for allocation, re- 
quirements for eligibility, and other matters 
of interest to State and local governments 
desiring to participate in such programs. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) A director and assistant direc- 
tor of the Service, and all other necessary 
personnel, shall be appointed by the Li- 
brarian of Congress without regard to the 
civil-service laws and without reference to 
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political affiliations, solely on the ground of 
fitness to perform the duties of their office. 
The compensation of all employees shall be 
fixed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, That the grade of senior specialists 
in each field enumerated in subsection (b) 
of this section shall not be less than the 
highest grade in the executive branch of the 
Government to which research analysts and 
consultants without supervisory responsi- 
bility are currently assigned. All employees 
of the Service shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil-service retirement laws. 

(b) The Librarian of Congress is further 
authorized to appoint in the Service senior 
specialists in the following broad fields; ad- 
ministrative organization and management; 
community organization and development; 
education, elementary and secondary; edu- 
cation, higher; industrial development; in- 
tergovernmental fiscal relations; judicial or- 
ganization and administration; labor law and 
administration; law enforcement and correc- 
tions; legislative organization and proce- 
dure; metropolitan area and urban govern- 
ment problems; natural resources and cons- 
servation; planning, zoning and land use; 
public health; public law; public welfare; 
public works; rural local government; State 
and local finance; and transportation. Such 
specialists, together with such other mem- 
bers of the staff as may be necessary, shall 
be available for special work with the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress for any 
of the purposes set out in section 3. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
HARTKE is as follows: 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


The proposed Intergovernmental Refer- 
ence Service in the Library of Congress, will 
provide a national clearinghouse, research 
center, and consulting service for Federal, 
State, and local officials on matters pertain- 
ing to Government, law, and administration 
at the State and local levels. 

The need for this type of service has been 
clearly evident to me for some time. During: 
my tenure as mayor of the city of Evans- 
ville, Ind., and in my contacts with mayors 
and other local government officials from 
many States, it was repeatedly impressed 
upon me that the average local official was 
operating under a very severe handicap—the 
handicap of inadequate information. No 
matter how sincere and conscientious he 
might be in his effort faithfully to perform 
his duties, a local official finds his efforts 
thwarted or his job made unnecessarily dif- 
ficult, in instance after instance, by the lack 
of information essential to the making of 
policy decisions on an intelligent basis. 
Not only does he lack the information, but 
very often he does not know where to turn 
to obtain it. Many times, in fact, there is 
a question as to whether it is anywhere 
available. 

These observations, based upon my per- 
sonal experience in recent years, have been 
supplemented—and in a very impressive 
way—this past week during which joint 
hearings have been held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and the 
House Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations on a series of bills (S. 2026, H.R. 
6904, and H.R. 6905) to establish a perma- 
nent national bipartisan Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. As 
witness after witness has appeared to testify 
on these bills, emphasis has been placed 
upon the serious lack of essential informa- 
tion in this field, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing information necessary for the making of 
decisions on any logical and defensible basis. 
It would be the purpose of the Intergovern- 
mental Reference Service, as I am proposing, 
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to develop and supply exactly this type of in- 
formation. At this point, I will discuss very 
briefly the several different types of service 
which would be provided or improved under 
the terms of this bill. 


COLLECTION OF STATE AND LOCAL MATERIALS 


In the first place, provision would be made 
for the first time for the comprehensive col- 
lection of State, municipal, and county re- 
ports, documents and materials. The Serials 
Division of the Library of Congress has exten- 
sive collections of State materials, but it 
labors under serious handicaps in collecting 
and processing new materials as issued. It 
is, therefore, difficult to keep this collection 
up to date. 

But if there is difficulty in the State field, 
it is multiplied many times as one considers 
the municipalities and the counties. Here 
we are confronted by the startling fact that, 
nowhere in all this great land of ours, is there 
any place where there is found a reasonably 
comprehensive collection of such materials 
in the field of municipal and county govern- 
ment. Because of limitations of both space 
and personnel, the Library of Congress does 
not even pretend to collect municipal ma- 
terials for more than a very small number 
of carefully selected cities—a list which does 
not even include all of the major ones. Ma- 
terials from other cities are received, to be 
sure, and are retained temporarily, but no 
effort is made to retain them—as they should 
be retained—as a part of the permanent col- 
lections of the Library. 

The Library is able to do even less with 
regard to the counties, for here there is not 
even a selected sample group of counties for 
which complete files are maintained. There 
are on hand in the county field only what 
chance has happened to provide, and there is 
no policy of retaining for the permanent col- 
lections of the Library even this small 
amount of county material. 

I submit that this situation betrays an 
unbelievable indifference on our part to the 
collection and the preservation of important 
governmental records in this country. Such 
neglect seems to me to be little less than ap- 
palling. There should certainly be some 
place in the country to which one might go 
to find a complete or at least a comprehensive 
collection of these important materials, but 
no such place now exists. At present, this 
job is simply not being done. If we in the 
Congress do not concern ourselves with this 
matter, clearly it will not be done. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
development of this function by the Library 
of Congress will require more space to house 
the augmented collections and additional 
personnel, but I do wish to emphasize the 
fact that this is really an ideal time to con- 
sider the matter for the simple reason that 
the Congress now has under consideration 
the question of providing a third building 
for the Library, to meet its needs both for 
the housing of its constantly growing col- 
lections and for suitable work space for its 
staff. The needs which I am emphasizing 
here should certainly be taken into account 
in any building plans that may be considered 
for the Library. 


RESEARCH AND CONSULTING SERVICE 


While it is important that materials relat- 
ing to State and local government be col- 
lected, it is also important that there be on 
hand a trained staff of professional people 
to work with the materials when they are 
collected, analyzing their contents, discern- 
ing trends and new developments, identifying 
problems, and possible sources of difficulty 
in the future. 

In order to meet this need, I propose that 
there be established in the Library of Con- 
gress a research and consulting staff pat- 
terned in general after the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Included in the plan is a 
group of senior specialists in the various 
fields of intergovernmental activity, a group 
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which would be assisted by additional pro- 
fessional staff at lower grades, and by secre- 
tarial and clerical assistance, as might be 
required. 

There would be little or no duplication 
between this service and the existing Legis- 
lative Reference Service. The latter primarily 
is concerned with national and international 
problems. It does relatively little work in 
the State and local field, and this little could 
easily be shifted to the new agency which 
would function exclusively in the fields of 
State and local government and of inter- 
level and interjurisdictional relations. All 
of the work of the existing service is done 
for Congress, as is required by law. In a 
Federal system of Government, such as ours, 
however, something more than this is needed. 
Not only does Congress need more and more 
assistance in dealing with Federal relations 
with State and local units, but State and 
local officials—as I have already pointed 
out—stand in dire need of exactly this kind 
of help. I propose that this organization 
should serve both executive and legislative 
officers at all three levels of government—Na- 
tional, State, and local. 

I want to emphasize that this is not an 
attempt to build a new Federal bureaucracy, 
or to invade the powers and prestige of State 
and local governments. On the contrary, 
State and local governments would be 
strengthened. The purpose is for the Federal 
Government to provide assistance and pro- 
fessional service which is sorely needed but 
which States, municipalities, and counties 
acting individually could certainly not pro- 
vide. And I would add one further point. 
This new service would not be authorized to 
make studies of the internal problems of any 
State or of the political subdivisions of any 
State. These would continue to be made in 
the future as they have always been made in 
the past, by local agencies, public or private, 
as the case might be. 

On the basis of the testimony received at 
the hearings for a national commission on 
intergovernmental relations, it is apparent 
that a research staff would be required if 
such an agency were to function in any effec- 
tive manner. This need could be very fully 
met by the new Intergovernmental Reference 
Service which I propose. 


COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


When the present form of government was 
established, the pattern of American federal- 
ism was quite simple. In those days, it was 
possible to think in terms of assigning re- 
sponsibility for specific governmental func- 
tions exclusively to one or another of the 
several units of levels of government. Condi- 
tions have so changed that this is no longer 
possible. Two, or frequently, all three levels 
are involved in the administration of every 
important governmental function. 

As one writer has observed, the complexity 
of modern life intensifies the need in a Fed- 
eral form of government for the fullest coop- 
eration and coordination of activities be- 
tween the levels of government. Population 
growth and scientific development portend 
for future years an increasingly complex so- 
ciety in which it will be essential that an 
appropriate agency or agencies be established 
to give continuing attention to intergovern- 
mental relations. 

It is as a means of helping to meet this 
need that I am presenting this bill. Every 
Member of this body attests his devotion, 
both to democratic institutions and to our 
Federal system of government. It is my con- 
viction that we will not be able to preserve 
the one, or strengthen the other, unless we 
have strong and effective institutions of 
State and local government. 

When so much of the effectiveness of 
present-day government is dependent upon 
up-to-date and authentic information and 
good staff work, and upon the maintenance 
of smooth working relationships among the 
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various levels and units of government, I 
feel that this bill has much to commend it 
to the serious and careful consideration of 
the Members of this body. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958, 
RELATING TO REQUIREMENT OF 
CERTAIN AFFIDAVITS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 819) to amend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
in order to repeal certain provisions re- 
quiring affidavits of loyalty and alle- 
giance, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr, HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1451) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FOR INDIAN TRIBES—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 24, 1959, the name of 
Mr. MANSFIELD was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2244) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to promote the welfare of the 
Indian tribes by making available to 
them surplus personal property, intro- 
duced by Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself 
and other Senators) on June 24, 1959. 


LIMITATION ON POWER OF STATES 
TO IMPOSE INCOME TAXES ON 
CERTAIN BUSINESS ENTITIES— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 25, 1959, the names of 
Mr. Scorr and Mr. Prouty were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2281) to prescribe limitations on the 
power of the States to impose income 
taxes on business entities engaged in 
interstate commerce, introduced by Mr. 
SALTONSTALL on June 25, 1959. 


POULTRY DIVERSION PROGRAM— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 24, 1959, the name of 
Senator Morse was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 112) directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out a poultry 
diversion program, introduced by Mr. 
McCartny (for himself, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. WittraMs of New Jersey, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, and Mr. TALMADGE) on June 24, 
1959. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, AR- 
TICLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE: 

Address delivered by Senator SYMINGTON 

at San Francisco, Calif., May 29, 1959. 
By Mr. HART: 

Exchange of correspondence between him 
and the Office of the Chief of Ordnance of 
the Department of the Army regarding ap- 
plication of labor surplus set-asides under 
defense contracts to the procurement of 
commercial trucks by the Department of 
Defense. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “Trade Union Leaders To 
Meet To Confer on Political Education,” 
published in the Huron Plainsman of June 
19, 1959; article entitled “Labor Active on 
Plans for 1960,” written by Doris Fleeson, 
and published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 13, 1959; and newsletter from 
Senator Munpt entitled “Eastern Labor 
Leaders Turn Scalp Hunters Loose in South 
Dakota.” 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF LANE DWINELL TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE, BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received the nomination of 
Lane Dwinell, of New Hampshire, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
the pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days. 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN COM- 
MON HERITAGE—NEED FOR CO- 
OPERATIVE AND FUTURE-DI- 
RECTED APPROACH TO WATER 
PROBLEMS 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, while 
flying from Washington to Montreal, and 
looking through the window of the 
Columbine at the flowing landscape be- 
low, it suddenly occurred to me how 
little we actually realize the blessings of 
the neighborly relations between our 
country and Canada. We always em- 
phasize what Canadians have done for 
us and what we have done for them. 
This we measure in terms of markets, the 
supply of natural resources, the ex- 
change of technical and cultural knowl- 
edge, and the availability of vacation 
spots, as well as the friendly reception 
on the other side of the border. While 
we list all these good deeds, we lose sight 
of the blessings derived from the lack of 
misdeeds—the blessings derived from the 
fact that we are willing to leave each 
other in peace. How many thousands of 
miles of barbed wire would be required 
along our common boundaries if our 
relations were not so friendly? How 
many divisions of heavily armed forces 
would, otherwise, have to be dug in and 
wait idly along the 3,500 miles of common 
frontier? Have we ever considered the 
possibility of having unfriendly naval 
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vessels patrol the lakes? Just the other 
day it was my privilege to see British 
and American naval vessels there; but 
this time they were there to salute the 
Queen and the President. But have we 
ever considered the possibility of having 
unfriendly naval vessels patrol the lakes, 
and threaten and molest our citizens en- 
gaged in water sports? 

Can we even imagine what it would be 
like to have unfriendly aircraft patrol 
the skies, ready to buzz our commercial 
planes if they made the slightest mistake 
and crossed the boundary line? 

Is there any price that can be put on 
the peace of mind derived from the 
knowledge that to the north is a nation 
which, like ourselves, is devoted to the 
peaceful pursuit of economic and social 
progress? Can anyone estimate the 
tremendously large military budget 
which would have been required if we 
had had to militarize and defend our 
common border with Canada, in the way 
that most of the nations of the world, 
unfortunately, still have to do in the case 
of their borders? 

There are three unifying elements in 
the makeup of our respective countries: 
the people, the waters and the economies. 
The first of these elements is so perfected 
that there is little that we can do to en- 
hance the original creation. The second, 
being the waters, we have managed to 
change a great deal from the way they 
were found in the state of nature. And 
the latter, the economies, we are almost 
completely free to shape as we may 
desire. On this occasion, while coming 
together to discuss common problems 
and to celebrate common achievements, 
we must remember how fortunate we are 
that our people, and the people of 
Canada have grown up to be so akin in 
their spiritual and social aspirations; 
that the economies of the one have de- 
veloped in similar directions to comple- 
ment the other, and to better serve the 
people, rather than to support gigantic 
super-States; and that the bodies of wa- 
ter which separate the two countries 
have served to produce common interests, 
rather than dissension. 

It is to the last of these common ele- 
ments, water, that I should like to 
address myself. Water’s importance to 
human existence and to the development 
of civilization has been recognized since 
ancient times. In the same way that the 
Bible records the first murder, in Cain’s 
killing of Abel, it records the first tres- 
pass and robbery—when Abimelech’s 
servants violently took away Abraham's 
well. Since then, there have been many 
private, national, and international con- 
troversies for which water and water- 
ways have served as major causes. 

Of the 3,500 miles of boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
2,000 miles are water. The strength of 
our friendship can be measured by the 
high degree of agreement, rather than 
conflict, on matters relating to this 
mutually shared natural resource. 
These days, we are celebrating the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, but this 
is not the first or the last cooperative 
accomplishment. Beginning with 1905, 
the Governments of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States have formally recognized the 
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need for close cooperation on water prob- 
lems, and the International Joint Com- 
mission, which come into being in 1909, 
has served as a major coordinator in this 
field until this day. A total of 72 cases on 
the Commission docket, which have been 
successfully handled over the years, are 
the best testimony to the Commission's 
vigor. 

The test of human friendship, I be- 
lieve, is not in the absence of conflicts, 
but in the ability of friends to overcome 
and to settle disagreements. And this is 
also true of friendship between nations. 
There have been, at times, matters on 
which both nations did not see eye to 
eye, and this is to be expected. But it 
was in the willingness to listen to the 
other side, to study the problems, and, 
through cooperative enterprise, to reach 
an equitable solution that our true 
friendship manifested iteslf. There are 
still problems on which full agreement 
has not yet been reached—and among 
these are the questions of the Columbia 
River and the Chicago diversion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Naturally, I am reluct- 
ant on this festive occasion to enter into 
the waters of controversy. But I have 
this to say: The world around us is 
changing, and in this changed and 
closer-knit world we must recognize the 
existence of new laws. What was done 
and could have been done unilaterally 
yesterday may require bilateral action 
today. What was only equity and moral 
law yesterday may be established law to- 
day. What we may be hoping for today 
may be an accomplished fact tomorrow. 
In solving any problems that we may 
have, we must, therefore, look to all 
concerned and look into the future. In 
talking about the Chicago diversion we 
must remember that Illinois occupies 
only 50 miles of the lakefront, while 
three other States occupy a total of 500 
miles. We must remember also that 
these other three States account for 
about two-thirds of the population living 
around the lake, Also to be remembered 
is the fact that whatever interest these 
States have in the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan must be balanced by the interests 
of our neighbors. 

As early as 1909, in the Boundary 
Waters Treaty between Canada and the 
United States of America, it was recog- 
nized that no one nation may obstruct 
or divert boundary waters on its side of 
the line in such a way that it will affect 
the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the line 
without the prior approval of the Joint 
Commission. The treaty also provides 
that, although each Government is to re- 
tain exclusive jurisdiction over all non- 
boundary waters on its own side, any 
diversion of such waters which would re- 
sult in damages on the other side of the 
line would entitle the injured parties 
to recovery. We need not concern our- 
selves now with whether the parties to 
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this treaty pursued their rights over 
these years diligently enough. Possi- 
bly, special local needs coupled with 
inertia and lack of information at times 
gave undue advantage to one side over 
the other. 

We need not deal with the past now, 
and we certainly have the best interests 
of all concerned in mind when we say: 
This water was here before we came and 
will probably be here after we depart— 
let us not hasten to divide this great 
estate among the present claimants until 
we know how many beneficiaries and 
what needs there really are. I am cer- 
tain that all the States around the lake 
will grow manyfold, and that tremendous 
developments will take place north of 
the border. We must foresee all this, 
we must plan for all of this, and we can- 
not afford to be caught short. And there 
is no better way to plan for future needs 
than through cooperative and joint ac- 
tion, To assist us, we have the Joint In- 
ternational Commission, this parliamen- 
tary conference, and our respective De- 
partments of State and diplomatic mis- 
sions. 

I should like to stress that we must 
approach all these problems, not from 
the tired point of view of yesteryear, but 
with the clear eye of tomorrow. We 
must realize that in a world of close 
neighbors, close cooperation and coor- 
dination are essential. We must re- 


member, further, that it is the part of: 


statesmanship to recognize that at times 


we must give up immediate but short- 


term advantages in order to accomplish 
more distant but lasting benefits. 

Mr. President, in our preoccupation 
with our adversaries we often fail to 
fully appreciate our friends. One of 
this country’s best friends is Canada. 
Together with Canada we share a com- 
mon heritage. As I have said, in the 
makeup of our respective countries three 
unifying elements have played an im- 
portant role: the people, the waters, and 
the economies. There is a long history 
of close cooperation between the two 
countries. To further consolidate the 
United States-Canadian relations, a joint 
Parliamentary Conference was set up 
earlier this year in order to deal with 
problems of common interest. 

I have just returned from this Parlia- 
mentary Conference, which was held at 
Ottawa and Montreal from June 25 to 
June 27. I believe that these con- 
ferences provide a most welcome op- 
portunity for exchange of opinions and 
that they are a very important new step 
in the development of more effective co- 
operation between this country and Can- 
ada. The Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence, this time, dealt with four common 
problems: First, joint defense arrange- 
ments; second, cooperation in defense 
production; third, production and trade 


and minerals; and fourth, boundary 


water problems. As a Member of the 
Senate delegation to the conference, I 
prepared a paper on some of the prob- 
lems shared by the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. President, in our meeting yester- 
day, one of the most dramatic events 
that occurred was when Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker called attention to a his- 
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torical fact which was new tome. When 
I came home last night I read in the 
magazine section of the Star the inci- 
dent to which the Prime Minister re- 
ferred. It related that after the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, after the fighting had 
started, certain Americans then got to- 
gether and sent a letter to the King. 
But the King would not receive the let- 
ter. In the article, there is reference 
to the fact that the petition was writ- 
ten by John Dickinson, the penman of 
the Revolution.” It was signed by 49 
Members of the Congress, including 
John Hancock. 

The petition stated, among other 
things: 

Your Majesty will find your faithful serv- 
ants on this continent ready and willing at 
all times * * * with their lives and fortunes 
to assert and maintain the rights and in- 
terests of your Majesty and of our mother 
country. 


It was suggested in the petition that 
the King withdraw his troops, that he 
repeal some of the laws, and so forth. 

The point I am making is that Mr. 
Diefenbaker made this statement. 
Afterward I went to him and said, I 
had never heard of this incident.” 

The article to which I referred is 
headed, “You'd Still Be British If—” 
The word “if” refers to the fact that if 
the King had been reached and the 
way out suggested by these men had 
been taken, we might still be one with 
the mother country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You'’p STILL Be BRITISH 71 
(By Christine Hotchkiss) 

Everybody knows why we celebrate the 
4th of July—because on that date in 1776 
the Declaration of Independence was adopt- 
ed. But did you know that the Declaration 
might never have been written if another 
document, drawn up and signed by many of 
the same men 1 year earlier, had ever reached 
its destination? 

This little-known message, called “The 
Olive Branch Petition,” was written in an 
effort to stop the trouble that had broken 
out in Lexington and Concord in April 1775, 
and threatened to turn into a full-scale 
revolutionary war. Had it been received and 
acted upon by King George III, the United 
States might have become a self-governing 
dominion within the British Empire. It 
was never received by the King, mainly be- 
cause an arrogant minor court official in 
London gave the American emissary the run- 
around. Otherwise we might today be sing- 
ing “God Save the Queen.” 


INDEPENDENCE WAS NOT THEIR GOAL 


The story begins in July of 1775. The Bat- 
tie of Bunker Hill had just been fought, yet 
Americans had not set as their goal com- 
plete independence from Britain. When 
he took command of the American Army in 
Cambridge, July 3, 1775, Washington still 
“abhorred the idea of independence.” The 
businessmen of New York and Philadelphia 
were also against the continuation of hos- 
tilities. The Second Continental Congress, 
in session in Philadelphia, tried for recon- 
ciliation. The petition they framed asked 
George III to withdraw his troops, to repeal 
some of the laws the colonists found ob- 
noxious, and to provide the colonies with 
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political and economic home rule within the 
British Empire. 

The petition was written by John Dickin- 
son, of Philadelphia, “the penman of the 
Revolution.” It was signed by 49 Members 
of the Congress. “Your Majesty will find 
your faithful subjects on this continent 
ready and willing at all times * * * with their 
lives and fortunes to assert and maintain the 
rights and interests of your Majesty and our 
mother country,” they declared. 

The petition was entrusted to a distin- 
guished messenger, Richard Penn, grandson 
of William Penn, and a stanch loyalist. Fur- 
ther, Richard Penn was a man of notable 
charm and elegance of manners, who could 
be counted on—it was assumed—to make a 
good impression in court circles. 


OFF ON THE WRONG FOOT 


But the mission got off on the wrong foot. 
Penn arrived in London on August 14—to 
find the King in Scotland. Not even a 
threatening revolution could divert George 
III from the grouse-shooting season. Penn, 
taking up temporary residence in London, 
sought to have his petition forwarded. 

It was at this point that the course of: 
history was altered by an anonymous bureau- 
crat. All that is known about this man is 
that, according to the memoirs of a con- 
temporary he “took a violent dislike to the 
dapper young American,” and so decided on 
his own not to inform the King of Penn's 
presence in London. So he emerges as the 
first European ever to say, “Yankee, go 
home,” 

In August Congress dispatched a second 
copy of the petition. It never reached any-. 
one at court. (Later it passed into private 
hands and in 1931 was sold to an American 
collector for $53,000. Today it's in the New 
York Public Library. The first copy is in the 
Public Record Office in London.) 

. August lengthened into September and 
while George III shot grouse in Scotland, 
events in the colonies moved beyond control. 

Hearing of a British force gathering in 
Canada, Congress authorized an expedition 
to head it off—and an American invasion 
of Canada was on. And Washington's army 
of 14,000 men besieged the British force oc- 
cupying Boston. 


NO CHOICE BUT TO FIGHT 


When, in November 1775, Penn succeeded 
in getting his petition into the hands of 
Lord Dartmouth, the King’s Secretary for the 
Colonies, it was too late. John Adams, one 
of the petition’s signers, hearing of the de- 
lay, exclaimed, “Our only recourse now is to 
the sword.” 

He was right. No more conciliatory mes- 
sages were framed in the colonies. In Jan- 
nuary Americans were reading Tom Paine’s 
“Common Sense“ —which pointed straight 
to independence. By May Virginia was in- 
structing its delegates to Congress to pro- 
pose a Declaration of Independence. And 
in July, 27 of the 49 signers of the Olive 
Branch Petition were pledging their “lives, 
fortunes, and sacred honor” to the cause of 
American independence. 

That, of course, is why we celebrate the 
Fourth of July. But if King George hadn’t 
gone shooting and if the anonymous official 
who took a dislike to Richard Penn had had 
a little more sense, we'd probably be cele- 
brating Queen Elizabeth's birthday instead. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES: POV- 
ERTY IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator asking for more than 3 minutes? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I have been 
waiting patiently to make this state- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think unless one is prepared to 
stay within the time limitation, he 
should wait until the end of the morn- 
ing hour to make his statement. I have 
a statement to make. It seems to me 
that if we adopt a time limitation, we 
ought to stick to it. 

Having made my mild protest, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Montana is agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, food is neither a bless- 
ing nor a burden. Food is neutral. It 
is what we do with it. that converts it 
into one or the other. 

The vast stream of food and fiber 
which is flowing as surplus into the ware- 
houses and storage bins of the Nation is 
no blessing to the countless millions who 
do not get enough to eat. And what are 
surpluses to the well-fed, if they are not 
a burden? These surpluses have cost 
$10 or $11 billion of public funds to ac- 
quire. They cost all of us another billion 
a year just for maintenance in storage. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. President, 
food—food and fibers—are neutrals. It 
is what we do with them that counts. 
And what we are doing with agricultural 
surpluses now comes perilously close to 
proving that we are unwilling to face 
the responsibilities of intelligent self- 
government. 

The administration plays politics with 
this problem of ever-mounting agricul- 
tural surpluses. And let us face it, we in 
the Congress have hurled our share of 
recriminations, some justified, some not, 
at the administration in retaliation. 

The people of this Nation, I believe, 
are sick and tired of this entire business. 
They are sick and tired of an administra- 
tion which, either because it is unwilling 
or unable to lead, seeks to frustrate every 
effort of the Congress to make a dent in 
the problem. They are sick and tired of 
a Congress which does not try harder to 
make a dent in this problem. 

For the fact remains, while the re- 
criminations are hurled back and forth, 
while everyone agrees that the situation 
is deplorable, we continue to pay out 
vast amounts of public funds which 
stimulate the production of surpluses. 
We continue to pay out vast sums of 
public funds to store the surpluses. We 
continue to pay out vast sums to get rid 
of the surpluses. Prices of food stay 
high and go higher. A new class of get- 
rich-quick surplus millionaires has ap- 
peared. And all the while, the small 
farmers go under by the tens of thou- 
sands each year. And all the while, the 
hungry do not get enough to eat. And 
all the while the surpluses pile higher. 

If we go on this way, how much longer 
will it be before we discover that it is 
cheaper to burn wheat than to store it, 
to dump the rotting eggs into the sea, to 
put the mildewing corn into free cold 
storage in the Antarctic? Is that where 
we are headed, Mr. President? It is 
clear from recent debate on this problem 
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that we are rapidly approaching some 
such point of ultimate futility. 

Mr. President, I am not an expert on 
the technical intricacies of agricultural 
surpluses. There are men in this body 
who know far more about that problem 
than I, There are hundreds of experts 
on this problem in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I think I know a little, however, about 
human needs and I think I can recog- 
nize a callous indifference to those needs 
when I see it. I think that every Mem- 
ber of this body is aware that there is 
something wrong in the picture of ships 
in mothballs and warehouses all over the 
land bulging with food while millions 
of Americans do not have enough to eat, 
while countless millions abroad stand 
looking on, with hunger-filled eyes and 
distended bellies. 

I know, Mr. President, there is legisla- 
tion on the books which is designed to 
get the surpluses into the stomachs of the 
hungry. Some food, to be sure, has gone 
to the unemployed and their families. 
Some of it has gone to the aged who are 
trying to make ends meet on a social 
security pittance. Some of it has gone 
to citizens compelled to depend on pub- 
lic welfare. But does the Senate know, 
really, how little has been done in this 
respect? Does it know of the foot drag- 
ging and inertia which characterize the 
administration of this legislation that is 
supposed to get the surplus food to peo- 
ple in need? 

In 1958; for the entire year, this Gov- 
ernment put an average of $16 worth of 
food into the hands of each needy per- 
son in the country. That $16, Mr. 
President, buys about 100 pounds of 
food; the average man consumes about 
1,500 pounds a year. In short, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are making available to our 
fellow Americans in need far less than 10 
percent of their food requirements out 
of the overflowing surpluses in the ware- 
houses. And in order for some of these 
needy people to get even that drop in the 
bucket, they have sometimes had to take 
cuts in welfare checks and to submit to 
all sorts of personal indignities. 

I do not underestimate the adminis- 
trative difficulties involved in channel- 
ing available surplus food to people in 
need in this country. But surely, Mr. 
President, the way the intent of the 
Congress in this respect has so far been 
carried out borders on a national dis- 
grace. Surely we can do better than we 
are. Surely, the nub of the difficulty 
lies not so much in any technical in- 
ability to distribute the food as it does 
in the lack of will to do it. I regret 
to say it, Mr. President, but in my opin- 
ion, the problem is. directly traceable to 
the callous indifference of this admin- 
istration to human needs. This admin- 
istration appears to be more interested 
in proving some obscure theoretical 
point about agriculture, and the Gov- 
ernment’s role in it, than it is in seeing 
to it that people who are hungry get a 
little more to eat. It appears more in- 
terested in sweeping this problem under 
the rug or passing it off to the States 
than in rolling up its sleeves and going 
to work on it. 
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Time and again this administration 
has emphasized its disapproval of any 
effort on the part of Congress to do 
something about getting more food to 
Americans who need it. Just recently 
it has made known its die-hard opposi- 
tion to the attempt of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey], and to the efforts 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
other able Members of this body to 
liberalize the distribution of surpluses 
and to put a touch of humanity into the 
process. 

If this administration has dragged its 
feet on a more generous distribution of 
surpluses at home, it has certainly be- 
haved in exactly the reverse fashion 
abroad. It has been more than eager 
to get rid of these surpluses to any na- 
tion which will take them. Acting large- 
ly on the strength of Public Law 480, it 
has given away, or sold on terms little 
short of gifts, about $8 billion of sur- 
plus. It has been so eager to unload 
abroad that it has antagonized other 
friendly exporting nations such as Can- 
ada, Australia, and Argentina in the 
process. In all fairness, however, I be- 
lieve we must recognize that the many 
nations that have taken this surplus food 
have benefited enormously from the gifts 
and by the easy terms under which these 
surpluses have gone to them, 

But there is a point of diminishing 
returns under Public, Law 480, and we 
are approaching it very rapidly. Unless 
we propose to delude ourselves by claim- 
ing to “sell” surpluses abroad when there 
is no prospect of any real payment in 
return, and unless we propose to an- 
tagonize friendly food exporting nations 
beyond reconciliation, I do not see that 
we can do much more under Public Law 
480 than we are now doing. Indeed, we 
may shortly find ourselves compelled to 
do less. I do think that some new ap- 
proach is needed in this connection. I 
respectfully commend to the attention 
of the Senate the food-for-peace pro- 
posal which is advanced by the able 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] in S. 1711 and cosponsored by 
many other Members. I trust that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will give 
this bill prompt and favorable consider- 
ation. 

Despite the present high-pressure 
forced-draft distribution of surpluses 
abroad by this administration, there is 
every indication that, the Government 
surplus stockpiles, now in the neighbor- 
hood of $10 or $11 billion, will continue 
to grow, and to grow astronomically. 
There is every indication that the cost 
of storage will rise far above the billion 
dollars a year at which it now stands, 

It is incumbent on the administration 
and on Congress to face this problem and 
to stay with it. It is clear that some 
new approach is essential. But until we 
make such an approach and until it be- 
gins to cut down on the annual accumu- 
lations of excess food and fiber, we have 
got to live with the surpluses that are 
already in our midst. It seems to me 
that we cannot let them rot. We can- 
not burn them. We cannot dump them 
into the sea. 
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In good conscience, we have to put 
this bounty into the hands of those in 
need. In doing so, moreover, let us rec- 
ognize, in all humility, that we shall be 
helping ourselves—the entire Nation— 
no less than those who take the sur- 
pluses. 

It is time, Mr. President, to ask this 
administration to stop trying to make 
Congress say “Uncle” and to force its 
own peculiar economic theories down the 
throats of the American people. It is 
time to ask this administration to recog- 
nize that a better use can be made of 
existing surpluses other than spending 
a billion dollars or more a year of public 
funds to keep them rotting in storage. 

Since it is reluctant to accept leg- 
islation originating in the Congress 
which is designed to put these surpluses 
to better use, then it is time to ask this 
administration to lead itself on this 
problem. It is time to ask this admin- 
istration to put to work the hundreds of 
experts in the Agriculture Department 
and in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare not in order to prove 
that nothing more should be done with 
surpluses, but in order to work out ways 
in which more can be done. It is time 
to ask the administration to lay before 
the Congress a program which will see 
to it that every needy person in this 
country gets an equitable share of the 
food and fiber which comes out of the 
good earth of the United States, and is 
paid for out of public funds only to go 
into costly surplus storage in the ware- 
house at public expense. It is time to 
ask this administration, moreover, to 
come up with a program which sees to 
it that those in need in this country can 
get food without being subject to hu- 
miliation and degradation, that they can 
get it as a matter of common decency, 
that they can get it because they are 
entitled to it as self-respecting fellow 
Americans. 

It is time too, Mr. President, to call 
upon this administration to interpret 
into action the noble words written by 
President Eisenhower in February 1959 
in a letter to Secretary Benson. At that 
time he said: 

We in America must do more to assure that 
food abundance—our own and that of our 
friends abroad—is used as effectively as pos- 
sible where it is most urgently needed. 

My earnest hope is that our people will 
put their hearts and minds into this ef- 
fort. * * * I request that you as Secretary 
of Agriculture take the lead within our Gov- 
pe asad in organizing and energizing this 

ort. 


That was in February, Mr. President. 
I must ask, where is the organizing? 
Where is the energizing? 

We are getting short on dollars for 
helping others abroad, but we are not 
short on food. I should very much like 
to see set aside, Mr. President, a substan- 
tial portion of the surpluses now threat- 
ened with decay in the warehouses, I 
should like to see it offered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a gesture 
of peace and understanding to the world. 
I should like to see it offered on behalf of 
the people of the United States on such 
terms and conditions as the nations— 
exporting and importing food nations 
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alike—agree will benefit most directly 
those most in need. 

If we are to come to grips with this 
problem, we are going to have to recog- 
nize at the outset that it will be with us 
for some time. To meet it we need to 
develop a long-range program built 
around the following points: 

First. We must close the disgraceful 
loopholes in the present Federal agricul- 
tural program so as to curb the few who 
have twisted its decent purposes into a 
get-rich-quick device which milks the 
American people of millions of dollars 
and adds enormously to the accumula- 
tion of surpluses. 

Second. We must channel surplus 
foods, in heavier measure, into a long- 
range domestic program for the benefit 
of schools, institutions, hospitals, for the 
benefit of the unemployed and old-age 
pensioners, indeed, for the benefit of all 
Americans who do not get enough to eat 
solely because they cannot afford it. 

Third. We must, together with other 
food surplus nations, work out a world- 
wide program for the benefit of less for- 
tunate peoples in other lands, using our 
own surpluses in great measure in place 
of foreign aid dollar grants. 

It will not be easy to devise a sound 
program along these lines. But neither 
will it be easy to ignore much longer 
the problem of mounting surpluses, with 
the ever-increasing cost of subsidy and 
storage and the shameful waste that are 
entailed in this glut. We need the cour- 
age to face the problem honestly. We 
need the determination to act on the 
dictates of our consciences and our good 
sense. It is not too late to turn what is 
now an embarrassing nightmare into a 
blessing for ourselves and for all man- 
kind. 

So long as we must live with this 
problem, let us at least try to live with 
it in decency. Let us at least try to live 
with it in a fashion which helps those 
who need help, both here and abroad. 
Let us stop wringing our hands as the 
stockpiles mount ever higher. Let us 
move in a fashion which serves the in- 
terests, not of the few, but of the entire 
nation of mankind. Let this Republican 
administration shift from words to ac- 
tion toward these ends. If it does so this 
Democratic Congress, I have no doubt, 
will do whatever is needed to support its 
efforts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various editorials relating to 
our mounting surpluses be incorporated 
at this point in my remarks. These edi- 
torials have been carried in the Great 
Falls, Mont., Tribune and the Lewiston, 
Mont., Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
June 24, 1959] 
No Easy SOLUTION ro Farm SURPLUS 
PROBLEM 
(By Lauren K. Soth, visiting Dean Stone 
professor, School of Journalism, Montana 

State University) 

The wheat price support and acreage allot- 
ment program will be the same in 1960 as it 
is in 1959. The Eisenhower administration 
has been urging Congress to reduce price 
supports further (they have been lowered 
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from 90 percent of parity to 75 in the last 
few years), but Congress did not act in time 
for 1960. So Agriculture Benson 
is forced to carry out the same program 
another year. 

President Eisenhower views this as one 
step closer to disaster, and he calls the wheat 
program discredited. 

No one is very happy with the wheat situa- 
tion. The carryover prior to harvest of the 
new crop will be nearly 1.3 billion bushels. 
Storage facilities and costs are becoming a 
serious problem. Despite large exports, the 
surplus probably will be added to this year 
and again in 1960. 

Yet the simple solution of lowering wheat 
price supports, advocated by Secretary Ben- 
son and the Farm Bureau, doesn’t look very 
promising, either. The reduction of price 
guarantees in recent years surely has not 
curbed the output of wheat. In fact, the 
surplus has risen by about 1 billion bushels 
under Secretary Benson—even though ex- 
ports have been increased by special sales 
efforts and donations. 

Perhaps a drastic additional cut in prices 
might cause some farmers to quit raising 
wheat. But this would increase the sur- 
pluses of other crops and especially live- 
stock. Hog and cattle numbers are build- 
ing up to levels which will flood the meat 
markets and bring prices down. If wheat 
prices were sharply lowered, much of this 
grain would be fed, thus further enlarging 
livestock supplies. 

The crisis in wheat cannot be viewed in 
isolation from the surplus problem for agri- 
culture as a whole, Solving the wheat prob- 
lem by getting rid of effective price supports 
would not only slash the incomes of wheat 
growers but it would have serious repercus- 
sions on all agriculture. 

Secretary Benson has got himself into a 
possibly even worse mess in corn than in 
wheat. For the last 2 years he has offered 
farmers a guarantee on corn prices even if 
they did not cooperate in the acreage allot- 
ment program. Since allotments had been 
lowered so sharply, most farmers figured it 
was better to stay out of the program and 
take the corn loan at about 25 cents below 
the official rate for those who complied. 

Then last fall corn farmers voted in a 
referendum to do away with corn allotments 
altogether. Secretary Benson had told 
them he would continue the noncompliance 
loan at about $1.10 a bushel. So now farm- 
ers have plowed up many new acres and 
planted them to corn. Even though wet 
weather has hampered planting, the chances 
are that another huge corn crop will be 
harvested—perhaps even breaking the record 
set last year. : 

If wheat growers were to abandon allot- 
ments, too, what a flood of grain we would 
have. They will vote on marketing quotas 
July 23. They appear likely once again to 
choose the quotas and the higher price sup- 
ports rather than to have price guarantees 
drop to 50 percent of parity. 

There is no simple, easy solution to our 
farm surplus problem. Doing away with 
price supports, or drastically reducing them, 
would bring severe hardship to agriculture 
as a whole. Farm income is dropping this 
year and probably will decline further next 
year, even with present programs, 

With all their faults, the price support 
and government storage programs have 
shielded farmers from part of the effects of 
their own abundance. These programs have 
kept about 5 to 8 percent of total farm out- 
put off the commercial markets. Because of 
this diversion, net farm income has been 
about 25 percent higher than it otherwise 
would have been in recent years. This esti- 
mate is based on the relationship between 
farm production and prices in the postwar 
years. 

One of the troubles perplexing agriculture 
is that the American people are so rich and 
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so well fed they will not spend much more 
money for food. A small increase in sup- 
plies brings prices crashing down. Yet agri- 
culture, being a truly competitive industry 
made up of many small units, cannot con- 
trol its output as so many of our large 
manufacturing industries can. Government 
acreage controls help a little, but are not 
very effective. 

The various farm programs are far from 
perfect. Some alterations should be made. 
My own preference is for more land retire- 
ment subsidies, such as the soil bank, with 
somewhat lower price supports for a few 
major crops. 

But it is much better to keep the present 
price supports, with all their weaknesses, 
than to abandon farmers to the blizzards 
of free markets altogether. Farmers surely 
ought to get some of the benefits of their own 
productivity in a civilized society which puts 
such a premium on efficiency. 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, June 
31, 1959 

WHEAT GLUT NIGHTMARE COULD BE A BLESSING 

(By Hon, Mrxe MansrILD, U.S. Senator, 
Montana) 


Suppose we did not grow a grain of wheat 
anywhere in the United States for a whole 
year. Would we have to do without bread, 
cake, and the many other foodstuffs derived 
from this crop? Notatall. There is enough 
wheat in surplus at this very moment to meet 
all our domestic needs for not 1 but 2 years. 

We Americans now own $9 billion worth 
of Government-held wheat, corn, rice, dairy 
products, cotton and other agricultural sur- 
pluses. Just the cost of carrying these sur- 
pluses runs us close to a billion dollars a 
year in tax money. 

Nor is there an end in sight. We have 
given these products away. We have bar- 
tered them. We have sold them on the 
easiest of terms. Yet the stockpiles continue 
to grow. 

The problem is not getting any better. It 
is getting worse. It will continue to get 
worse as long as we look on agricultural sur- 
pluses as a temporary phenomenon and try 
to meet it with makeshift remedies. 

What makes the situation almost shame- 
ful is that in the midst of all the plenty, 
there is a vast unfilled need for food. Mil- 
lions of people in this country do not have 
enough to eat. Abroad—in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and elsewhere—there are hun- 

“dreds of millions of human beings whose 
physical hunger from childhood on is little 
short of desperate. 

If we are to come to grips with this prob- 
lem we are going to have to recognize at the 
outset that it will be with us for some time. 
To meet it we need to develop a long-range 
program built around the following points: 

1. We must close the disgraceful loopholes 
in the present Federal agricultural program 
so as to curb the few who have twisted its 
decent purposes into a get-rich-quick device 
which milks the American people of millions 
of dollars and adds enormously to the accu- 
mulation of surpluses. 

2. We must channel surplus foods, in 
heavier measure, into a long-range domestic 
program for the benefit of schools, institu- 
tions, hospitals, for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed and old-age pensioners, indeed, for 
the benefit of all Americans who do not get 
enough to eat solely because they cannot 
afford it. 

3. We must, together with other food sur- 
plus nations, work out a worldwide program 
for the benefit of less fortunate peoples in 
other lands, using our own surpluses in 
great measure in place of foreign aid dollar 
grants. 

It will not be easy to devise a sound pro- 
gram along these lines. But neither will it 
be easy to ignore much longer the problem 
of mounting surpluses, with the ever-increas- 
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ing cost of subsidy and storage and the 
shameful waste that are entailed in this glut. 
We need the courage to face the problem 
honestly. We need the determination to act. 
on the dictates of our consciences and our 
good sense. It is not too late to turn what 
is now an embarrassing nightmare into a 
blessing for ourselves and for all mankind. 


[From the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News, 
June 2, 1959] 


Too SENSIBLE FOR ACCEPTANCE 


Senator MIKE MANSFIELD as guest editor- 
for-a-day has written a very thoughtful and 
constructive editorial in the Great Palls Trib- 
une suggesting a way out of the increasingly 
acute problem of our growing wheat surplus. 

The Senator points out that there is no 
end in sight. He indicates that we have 
“given these products away. We have bar- 
tered them. We have sold them on the eas- 
iest of terms. Yet the stockpiles continue to 
grow. * * * The problem is getting worse.” 

Senator MANSFIELD believes that the wheat 
surplus problem will continue to grow worse 
as long as we regard agricultural surpluses 
as a temporary phenomenon and try to meet 
it with makeshift remedies, 

The good Senator does not pose this prob- 
lem without offering a way out of the woods. 
He has three specific and arresting proposals: 

1. “We must close the disgraceful loop- 
holes in the present Federal agricultural 
program so as to curb the few who have 
twisted its decent purpose into a get-rich- 
quick device which milks the American peo- 
ple of millions of dollars and adds enor- 
mously to the accumulation of surpluses.” 

2. “We must channel surplus foods, in 
heavier measure, into a long-range domestic 
program for the benefit of schools, institu- 
tions, and hospitals for the benefit of the 
unemployed and old-age pensioners, indeed, 
for the benefit of all Americans who do not 
get enough to eat solely because they can- 
not afford it.“ 

3. “We must, together with other food sur- 
plus nations, work out a worldwide program 
for the benefit of less fortunate peoples in 
other lands, using our own surpluses in great 
measure in place of foreign aid dollar grants.” 

This program, which promises to save the 
overburdened taxpayer money all around, 
makes too much sense for us to hope that the 
spenders and bureaucrats in the Eisenhower 
administration will accept it. 


INTERIM REPORT OF CABINET COM- 
MITTEE ON PRICE STABILITY FOR 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the President of the United States 
released a report of the Special Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Eco- 
nomic Growth. I regard it as one of the 
most significant statements which has 
been made in recent years dealing with 
our economic problems on the home- 
front. The statement very definitely 
presents a challenge and an opportunity 
to the Congress of the United States. 

The statement points out the choices 
we now face. It suggests that we face a 
serious risk of price increases which not 
only would be directly harmful to Ameri- 
can families but also would seriously en- 
danger the healthy prosperity now de- 
veloping. If, on the other hand, infla- 
tionary forces are substantially checked, 
we can move forward into the greatest 
and soundest period of economic prog- 
ress and prosperity in history, a period 
of sustained economic growth with rea- 
sonable price stability. 

The statement goes on to discuss the 
evils and cruelties of inflation, and points 
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out the recommendations made to the 
Congress with respect to dealing with 
this situation right now. There is a 
three-point program involving an 
amendment to the Employment Act, 
which would make price stability an ex- 
plicit object of national policy; a call for 
a balancing of the budget without any 
shadow of doubt; and a call for firm con- 
trols over the quantity of money and 
credit. Incident to that, the report calls 
for the raising of the ceiling on interest 
rates which the Government may pay in 
connection with its financing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this remarkable report be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON PRICE STABILITY FOR 
ECONOMIC GRoWTH—INTERIM REPORT TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


It is the unanimous opinion of the Cabi- 
net Committee on Price Stability for Eco- 
nomic Growth that our economy is now at 
a critical juncture urgently requiring action 
to forestall inflation and insure sound and 
sustained economic growth and progress. 

It is the purpose of this interim report 
to give an appraisal of the current state of 
the economy, to make recommendations for 
immediate action which we believe is essen- 
tial if inflation is to be checked, and to in- 
dicate those areas to which the Committee 
is presently directing its studies for the pur- 
pose of developing long run, positive recom- 
mendations to increase efficiency and pro- 
ductivity and thereby assure maximum 
economic progress. 


CURRENT STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


The economy has recovered from the re- 
cent recession and is now breaking into new 
high ground. Though unemployment per- 
sists in some areas and industries, the eyi- 
dence of recovery is unmistakable: 

Overall output is the highest in history 
and rising vigorously. 

Employment is rising sharply and unem- 
ployment is falling steadily, 

Average weekly earnings, personal con- 
sumption expenditures, and private invest- 
ment are at record levels and are continuing 
to rise. 

THREAT OF INFLATION 


For more than a year the average prices 
of the things families buy have been remark- 
ably stable, but the Committee has reached 
the conclusion that our ability to maintain 
reasonable price stability will be seriously 
threatened unless affirmative action is taken 
now. Danger signs that cannot be ignored 
are: 

Prices of industrial commodities and many 
other goods have been rising in wholesale 
markets and this is usually followed by rises 
at retail. 

While the average level of consumer prices 
has been relatively stable, prices of many 
consumer goods and services have continued 
to go up in the past year. 

The multimillion-dollar Federal deficit of 
the budget year just ending (fiscal 1959) is 
creating sizable inflationary pressures. 

While prospects for holding the line on 
expenditures for the budget year just start- 
ing (fiscal 1960) appear much brighter than 
they were before such wide and strong pub- 
lic support developed in the fight against 
deficit spending, there still remain strong 
pressures for irresponsible spending. To 
yield to these pressures, either through ap- 
propriations for next year or through au- 
thorizations for later years, would create se- 
rious inflationary forces. The Committee 
has noted an alarming tendency in the Con- 
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gress to work toward only an illusory bal- 
ance in the budget, by substituting for 
current appropriations commitments for 
later years which will make it exceedingly 
difficult to avoid future deficits. 

There are strong tendencies toward in- 
creased spending by State, county, and 
local governments. 

Wage settlements have been made recently 
which raised wages substantially; wage 
agreements negotiated in earlier years pro- 
vide for increases in rates this year; and 
wage agreements to be negotiated this sum- 
mer or autumn in many industries (steel, 
aluminum, other metals, construction, rub- 
ber, lumber, railroads, paper, longshoring, 
meatpacking, and metal containers are 
among them) could result in wage increases 
of such magnitude as to lead to price 
increases. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 


We are confronted, in summary, with over- 
whelming evidence that we have arrived at 
a time of decision as to the future course 
of our economy. 

The Committee’s conclusions can be stated 
in two sentences: 

We face a serious risk of price increases 
which not only would be directly harmful 
to American families but would seriously 
endanger the healthy prosperity now devel- 
oping. 

If, on the other hand, inflationary forces 
are substantially checked, we can move for- 
ward into the greatest and soundest period 
of economic progress and prosperity in his- 
tory—a period of sustained economic growth 
with reasonable price stability. 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION 


The Committee rejects three misconcep- 
tions that are sometimes heard: 

That a small amount of inflation is no 
cause for concern; 

That inflation will stimulate economic 
growth; 

That a little inflation is inevitable, relax 
and enjoy it. 

Moderate price rises in the period of vigor- 
ous economic expansion which is now well 
underway would not be cause for alarm if 
these price rises were simply offsetting de- 
clines in the recent recession, In the recent 
recession, however, there was no decline in 
the overall average of prices. The record 
shows, in fact, that for the past quarter of 
a century the price increases which char- 
acterize periods of rising prosperity have 
not been offset at other times. Thus, mod- 
erate increases even for short periods cumu- 
late in the course of years to immoderate 
increases in the cost of living. 

Increases in the cost of living inflict un- 
just hardships on the many families whose 
incomes or pensions are fixed in dollars or 
do not rise in proportion to prices; violate 
our standards of fair play by harming fami- 
lies whose incomes are average or below 
average more than families whose incomes 
are above average; and contradict promises 
implied when people put aside income in 
insurance, government bonds, retirement 
funds, and other forms of saving; for when 
the money is returned it fails to buy the 
goods and services that people were led to 
expect when they put the income aside. 

Resistance to inflation is bound to cause 
temporary inconvenience to some and to 
limit the gains of others, but price stability 
will powerfully promote the welfare of all, 


FALLACIES OF PRICE AND WAGE CONTROL 


The Committee rejects Government con- 
trol of prices and wages as a method of con- 
trolling inflation. Such controls would not 
only fail completely to achieve any good but 
would do more harm than any amount of 
inflation that we have ever experienced or 
are likely to experience in peacetime. 

While reasonable stability of the average 
level of prices is desirable, variability of 
individual prices is essential, because that 
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controls the efficiency and the progress of 
our dynamic economy. Differences in prices 
reflect the priorities attached by consumers 
to different products; they thereby guide 
productive efforts, which seek the best re- 
turns for their effort, into useful activities. 
Differences in prices show the scarcities of 
different raw materials, machines, and per- 
sonal skills, and thereby induce managers, 
who seek to produce at least cost, to use 
methods and materials which are most 
abundant and to conserve those which are 
most scarce. 

If prices are regulated they cannot reflect 
accurately the relative priorities of various 
goods and services, or the relative scarcities 
of various means of producing goods and 
services. The result will always be—as his- 
tory shows clearly that it always has been— 
waste, inefficiency, and slowing down of 
progress. 

Furthermore, price control inevitably leads 
to wage control. The two together inevi- 
tably lead to rationing goods and regulating 
jobs and working conditions. The resulting 
loss of freedom would ultimately prove even 
more disastrous than the loss in living 
standards, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


There is no panacea, no easy way, to con- 
trol inflation. As a minimum course of 
action to meet the problems, the Committee 
recommends that the following steps be 
taken promptly: 

(1) The Congress should make it clear 
that the Federal Government intends to use 
all appropriate means to protect the buying 
power of the dollar. Recognition by the 
Congress of reasonable price stability as an 
explicit goal of Federal economic policy was 
proposed in the state of the Union message 
last January and repeated in the economic 
report. The Congress should give the high- 
est priority to this proposal. By speaking 
out clearly on this issue during this session, 
it can effectively support the administration 
and the public in the fight against inflation. 

(2) Not only is it imperative that the 
budget be balanced in the fiscal year start- 
ing next month, but it is important that the 
national debt be reduced. Any effort to in- 
crease expenditures beyond the levels recom- 
mended in your budget should be vigorously 
resisted. Holding the line on expenditures, 
together with improved revenues from pros- 
perous business conditions, would make pos- 
sible some reduction of the debt. Not only 
must the line be held on the total of next 
year’s appropriations, but it is important 
that the greatest restraint and selectivity be 
exercised in authorizing programs for later 
years. Excessive authorizations, by making 
deficits or higher taxes likely in the future, 
could create permanent inflationary forces, 

(3) Without firm control of the quantity 
of money and credit, all other measures to 
check inflation will be futile. Sound mone- 
tary policy requires that the Federal Govern- 
ment avoid making its bonds, other than 
those of comparatively small denomination 
designed for family savings, the equivalent 
of money. Government bonds are the equiv- 
alent of money if they can always be changed 
into actual money at virtually face value, not 
only when they are due and payable, but any 
time before. This is the case if the Treasury 
is forced to issue only very short-term bonds, 
or if the Federal Reserve System stands ready 
to buy at a pegged price all Government 
bonds offered to it in advance of the date 
when they are due to be paid by the Treasury. 
There is only an imperceptible difference be- 
tween the Government's issuing bonds that 
are equivalent to money and the Govern- 
ment's just cranking up the printing presses 
and rolling out greenbacks. The Govern- 
ment will be forced to continue issuing large 
additional amounts of short-term bonds that 
are the near equivalent of money until the 
Congress allows the Treasury sufficient flexi- 
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bility to achieve a balance in our debt struc- 
ture by inducing people of their own free 
will to invest their savings in long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. Thus, to avoid inflation, it 
is essential that the present limitation on 
the interest rate on long-term Government 
bonds be removed, as the administration has 
already recommended. The issue is whether 
we want price stability or whether we want, 
in a concealed way, to do the equivalent of 
printing money—something the American 
public would not stand for if done openly, 


ACTIONS NEEDED TO PROMOTE ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 


The preceding three steps are direct de- 
fenses against the present danger of exces- 
sive price rises. The administration has 
already recommended all of them to the 
Congress. We emphasize them in this in- 
terim report because these actions are 
needed without further delay. 

In the long run, however, the most effec- 
tive antidote to inflation is increased 
efficiency and productivity of the economy. 
This is one of the reasons why a major part 
of our work is directed toward actions to 
promote sustained economic growth. Fur- 
thermore, such growth is necessary for 
maintaining our increasing standard of liv- 
ing and our national security. 

Among the subjects on which we are 
working because of their importance to the 
efficiency and productivity of the economy 
are: 

Tax reform: A certain amount of revenue 
raised in one way may interfere far more 
with efficiency and productivity than the 
same amount raised in another way. Some 
taxes make it profitable for people to devote 
energy and ingenuity to avoiding tax lia- 
bilities, rather than to devote their efforts 
to doing the most useful things they can in 
the most efficient ways. Tax reforms are 
needed to promote economic growth. The 
“time in the foreseeable future when needed 
tax reforms can be accomplished,” to which 
you looked forward in your state of the 
Union message, can perhaps be realized 
soon; for, if the line can be held on the ad- 
ministration’s budget, tax revenues should 
more than meet current expenditures. This 
will provide the margin needed to provide 
for reduction in the debt and absorb any 
temporary losses of revenue caused by shift- 
ing to rates which, by improving incentives, 
will enlarge the tax base, Studies are now 
underway with a view to proposing changes 
in our tax laws at the appropriate time. 

Our competitive position in foreign mar- 
kets: A significant part of our total employ- 
ment depends on exports. If we price our- 
selves out of foreign markets we price our- 
selves out of jobs, and our prosperity and 
economic growth will be hampered. Several 
Government agencies are studying this prob- 
lem, including the Departments of State, 
Commerce, and Labor, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. On the basis of these and other 
Studies the Committee will issue a report 
with recommendations. 

Government regulations affecting indus- 
try: Many Government regulations, formu- 
lated by regulatory agencies, by administra- 
tive agencies, or by legislation, were orig- 
inally established under very different con- 
ditions to protect the public against exploi- 
tation that is now virtually eliminated by 
technological developments. Some of these 
regulations have costly side effects, by seri- 
ously reducing productivity or causing in- 
efficiency. There is need for a thorough 
review looking toward elimination of regu- 
lations which retard economic growth. Sev- 
eral studies have been initiated to explore 
the modifications needed to encourage e00- 
nomic growth. 

Farm price-support programs: Under ex- 
isting obsolete laws, price supports on a few 
favored crops are inflationary through their 
enormous costs. They also contribute to 
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raising the prices that consumers must pay 
for food and for goods made from agricul- 
tural raw materials. Our export subsidies 
required by law handicap our own industries 
by making American-grown raw materials 
available more cheaply to foreign competi- 
tors than to American manufacturers. The 
expenditures of the programs go largely to 
comparatively few large producers, and to 
industries only remotely connected with 
farming. The Committee will conduct spe- 
cial studies leading to recommendations for 
changes designed to alleviate the major in- 
flatlonary effects of existing programs. 

Practices of labor and business: Excessive 
concentration of power in the hands of labor 
or business results in practices which are 
contrary to the public interest. Such prac- 
tices reduce efficiency and productivity, and 
they create inflationary pressures. Remedies 
for these practices should be sought through 
eliminating the power to injure the public 
interest, rather than through public control 
or review of the decisions of businesses, of 
unions, or of collective bargaining. The 
Committee will examine and report on the 
extent to which concentrations of power in 
labor and business contribute to inflation 
or impede economic progress. 

Public understanding: One of the func- 
tions assigned to this Committee in the 
state of the Union message is to “strive to 
build a better public understanding of the 
conditions necessary for maintaining growth 
and price stability,“ As part of our work 
on that assignment we shall from time to 
time issue reports on various facets of the 
broad problem of economic growth and price 
stability. 

tfully submitted. 

Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economie Growth: Richard M. 
Nixon (Chairman), Vice President; 
Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Arthur E. Summerfield, 
Postmaster General; Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture; Lewis 
L. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce; 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; 
Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers; W. Al- 
Jen Wallis (Executive Vice Chairman), 
Special Assistant to the President. 


' THE STATUTORY DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
for the reason that there was not any 
yea-and-nay vote in the Senate on the 
legislative proposal increasing the debt 
ceiling of the United States, I take the 
floor, Mr. President, to assert had there 
been a rollcall vote, I would have voted 
against the passage of that bill. 

The bill which was passed by voice 
vote, raised the permanent statutory 
debt limit of the Federal Government 
from $283 billion to $285 billion; and for 
the fiscal year 1960, allows an addi- 
tional $10 billion temporary increase. 
May I assert, Iam speaking briefiy 
this matter today for the reason I would 
not want the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
indicate that, as Senator from Ohio, I 
would vote for this bill had the roll been 

It appears to me that were the 
Eisenhower administration and the Con- 
gress to practice rigid economy in Gov- 
ernment, and to exercise extreme 
prudence in spending public money, the 
President would not have found it neces- 
sary to ask us to increase the debt 
ceiling. 

; General Eisenhower became 
President in 1953, our national debt was 
$265 billion. The annual interest charge 
on this was less than $6 billion. Gov- 
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ernment bonds were selling at par. This 
was the very good fiscal situation of our 
Government at the time Harry S. Tru- 
man was President of the United States 
and retired at the termination of his 
outstanding service as Chief Executive. 
After 6 years of the present administra- 
tion, our national debt is now $285 bil- 
lion. Our annual interest charge is $9 
billion. Government bonds are selling 
below par. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to a most in- 
teresting letter which the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken] sent to the 
editor of the New York Times. The sub- 
ject of the communication is an edi- 
torial which was published in the Times 
several weeks ago commenting on the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on the Mutual Security Act. I 
believe the letter sets forth in a very 
forthright and honest way the views of 
the members of the committee in re- 
porting the Mutual Security Act to the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp, as well as the original editorial 
in the Times of June 17, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 28, 1959] 
To LAUNCH MUTUAL AMm—CHANGES IN BILL 
Sam To REFLECT BIPARTISAN THINKING 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Accurate public information concerning 
our mutual security program has never been 
more important than at the present time. 
I was, therefore, gravely disturhed by your 
June 17 editorial entitled “Juggling Mutual 
Aid.” 

As a member of the President’s own party 
and a minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee I cannot accept 
your suggestion that there is nothing genu- 
ine about the committee’s improvements in 
the President’s mutual security bill and that 
the committee’s action was motivated by do- 
mestie political considerations. 

The significant changes embodied in the 
bill that has been reported to the Senate re- 
flect bipartisan recognition of foreign policy 
realities. 

Tt is incorrect to imply that, by earmark- 
img for military assistance to NATO $223 
million more than the administration re- 
quested, the committee bill would deprive 
Taiwan, South Korea, Vietnam, and Pakistan 
of necessary military funds. According to 
statistics submitted by the executive 
branch, the $500 million which the Foreign 
Relations Committee allocated for military 
aid to non-NATO countries is more than 
enough to meet the legitimate defense needs 
of those exposed countries. 


NEEDS OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The true effect of this earmarking would 
be substantially to curtail existing military 
aid to underdeveloped countries that are not 
threatened by Communist invasion and that 
are in dire need of economic, and not mili- 
tary, assistance. Your editorial reflects no 
awareness that misplaced emphasis upon 
military contributions to Latin America, for 
example, has had unfortunate political and 
economic consequences within the recipient 
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countries and has also led to, deterioration 
of their relations with neighboring States. 

Equally difficult to understand is your 
criticism of the committee’s proposal to give 
the Development Loan Fund authority to 
borrow from the Treasury in each of the 
next 5 fiscal years. The sole basis stated 
for your apparent preference for requiring 
the Development Loan Fund to depend on 
annual appropriations is a fear of “open- 
ing a back door into the Treasury.” 

But, as your editorial concedes, there is 
nothing unsound about the technique of 
financing long-term lending or other self- 
liquidating Government activities through 
‘Treasury borrowing. In fact, far from being 
a novelty, this method has been used to 
launch an impressive list of domestic hous- 
ing, farm and banking programs and also to 
finance the Export-Import Bank and our 
contributions to the World Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and even the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


LONG-TERM BORROWING 


The long-accepted and widespread use of 
this financing technique provides ample 
evidence of its desirability. Unless a fixed 
amount of capital is committed to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund on a long-term basis, 
neither its administrators nor the many un- 
derdeveloped countries in need of assistance 
will be able to plan and operate’ intelli- 
gently for the optimum use of the funds. 

President Eisenhower pointed all of this 
out in 1957. In urging Congress to create 
the Development Loan Fund, he then rec- 
ommended that the uncertainties of the ap- 
propriations process be eliminated through 
the use of Treasury borro . “This 
financing mechanism,” he stated, “is well 
suited to the character of the fund.” With- 
out the assurance of continuity which such 
borrowing authority would provide, the Pres- 
ident said that the Development Loan Fund, 
a vital instrument of American foreign pol- 
icy, could not achieve its objective. 

Two years of experience with a Develop- 
ment Loan Fund that has been hobbled by 
the annual appropriations battle have dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of the President's 1957 
recommendations, with which the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is in agree- 
ment. 

GEORGE D. AIKEN. 

WASHINGTON, June 24, 1959. 


[From the New York Times, June 17, 1959] 
JucGLING Mutat Am 


With a deadline for a congressional vote 
on the mutual security program close at hand 
the program itself is still being kicked around 
as à political football in the interplay of indi- 
vidual and party interests. Indeed, the dif- 
ferences between those who find the program 
too “timid” and would enlarge it and those 
who find it too costly and would slash it are 
still widening and its final shape remains 
uncertain. 

Thus the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, acting with an eye on Geneva, has 
voted to increase the funds for the program 
from the $3,909 million requested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to a theoretical total of $4,- 
165 million. What is more, as a specific warn- 
ing to the Soviets, it has voted, in line with 
the Draper committee's recommendations, to 
increase military assistance toward the mod- 
ernization of NATO forces from the $877 
million asked by the President to $1,100 
million—Finally, to meet the Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge, it has voted to provide $1 
billion a year for 5 years for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. or far above what the Presi- 
dent requested, to promote the development 
of underdeveloped countries through long- 
term low-interest loans repayable in local 
currencies. 

The spectacle of a congressional body rais- 
ing foreign aid above the Presidential re- 
quest is, to say the least, unusual. Under 
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the circumstances it could even be wel- 
comed—if the increase were genuine. But 
there is nothing genuine about it. The addi- 
tional funds for NATO are taken from the 
military aid earmarked for underdeveloped 
countries most exposed and least able to 
bear a cut, such as Taiwan, South Korea, 
Vietnam, and Pakistan, which are also bul- 
warks in our defense system. And the addi- 
tional loan funds are to be provided not by 
appropriations, as President Eisenhower has 
requested, but by Treasury borrowing. 

Taking these factors into consideration, 
the actual cash funds voted by the Senate 
committee amount to only $3,165 million, a 
cut of $744 million below the President’s re- 
quest, the cut being disguised by new bor- 
rowing authority. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee’s fund allocations would require a 
drastic revision of a program carefully con- 
structed on the basis of actual need, with 
painful effects that would offset some of the 
good it is supposed to do. 

Nevertheless the Senate version is very 
much to be preferred over the House bill, 
which cuts the total to $3,642,600,000, with 
demands for further cuts on notice. Even 
the Senate committee’s loan fund provision, 
though opposed by the President as open- 
ing a back door into the Treasury, might be 
defended on the ground that repayable loans 
can be financed by loans instead of taxes, 
especially if such loans permit essential long- 
term projects. But taking everything into 
account it still seems to us that congressional 
action thus far has not improved but has 
rather impaired the program, and that the 
closer Congress comes to the original pro- 
gram the better it will be for all concerned. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BYRD OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
4th of March 1933, I came to the Na- 
tion’s Capital as a freshman Represent- 
ative in Congress. On that same day 
there came to the U.S. Senate a very dis- 
tinguished Member of this body, the 
Honorable Harry F. Byrp of Virginia. 
His service in the Senate now exceeds 
that of one whom I learned to know very 
well and with whom I served in confer- 
ence committees, the Honorable Carter 
Glass, who was at that time a member 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The tenure of the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] now exceeds that of 
any other Member who served in this 
body from the State of Virginia. He has 
endeared himself to every Senate in 
which he has served and, indeed, he has 
endeared himself to the whole country. 
I think that the interest, the confidence, 
and the sense of trust on the part of the 
people everywhere—not only in Virginia 
but also in all States of the United States 
of America and its possessions—spring 
from the fact that he has evidenced iron 
character ever since he has been in pub- 
lic service, and before then. 

There has been a great consistency 
about the Senator from Virginia in his 
pursuit of fiscal integrity and in resist- 
ing the erosion of the American dollar. 
That is a matter which is very much in 
the public eye today. But whether one 
goes to Virginia, or to the State of IIli- 
nois, whether one goes to Alaska, Min- 
nesota, New York, or Florida, every- 
where there is great confidence in the 
course which Senator BYRD has pursued. 
It is exemplified by his character. He 
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has been honored by being made chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, and also chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, on which I have 
the honor to serve. 

So, in this month, as he begins to make 
a new record, having eclipsed an old 
one, I think it is only fitting and proper 
that we should salute the service and 
character of this great Virginian. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myelf with the remarks 
of the distinguished minority leader. I 
have treasured the friendship of Harry 
Byrp ever since I first came to this body. 

It is interesting to note, in the bio- 
graphical sketch appearing in the Con- 
gresional Directory, the following de- 
scription: 

Newspaper publisher, farmer, and apple 
grower. 


I doubt if there is a single American 
who thinks of him in such simple terms. 
They look upon Harry Byrrp, and the 
other members of the illustrious Byrd 
family as outstanding American citizens. 
In particular, they regard Harry BYRD 
as a great American, who has devoted 
his life not merely to being a newspaper 
publisher, a farmer, or an apple grower, 
but to being an American, and acting in 
the U.S. Senate in such a way as to pro- 
tect all Americans. 

His assiduous application to the prob- 
lems of the national debt, and his early 
recognition that wrong practices on the 
part of Congress could destroy the dol- 
lar, are hallmarks of his legislative 
career. I believe that, as Senator BYRD 
observes this anniversary, Americans 
everywhere will say, “Thank God for 
Harry BYRD,” p 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when I 
came to the Senate 20-odd years ago, 
Harry Byrp was here. I had heard a 
great deal about him. I had read about 
po Then I became acquainted with 

One must say about him that he is one 

of the pleasantest and ablest Members 
of the Senate. There is nothing vicious 
or nasty about Harry BYRD. If he says 
anything about a person, he says some- 
thing good. His character is as sound 
as his apples, and his apples are the 
best ever.“ 
I remember the first time I was priv- 
ileged to visit his home. It was a beau- 
tiful day, and it was a beautiful ex- 
perience—one of the outstanding exper- 
jences of a new Senator—to visit his 
home and meet his wife and children, 
and see his apple orchards. 

Throughout the country Harry BYRD 
is recognized as one who stands with 
his feet on the ground, one who thinks 
in terms of preserving the American way. 
He feels that the American way is the 
best way. So his name is known 
throughout the land. If, perchance, this 
country continues to grow more and 
more conservative, as has been the tend- 
ency in the past 6 months, he would 
be a very good vote getter on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

I join my colleagues in the very fine 
things which have been said about Sen- 
ator Byrp. May God bless you, Harry. 
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We hope you will be with us for a great 
many more years. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the distinguished minority leader 
for commenting upon the event which 
we read about in the newspapers only 
yesterday. 

Senator Byrp is one of the greatest 
men ever to serve in this body. Cer- 
tainly, the people of Virginia should be 
very proud of him, and of the entire 
Byrd family. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
there has been no Member of this body 
during the time I have been a Member 
of it whom I have admired more than I 
admire the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia. 

He has been a veritable Rock of Gi- 
braltar, in defense of sound govern- 
mental fiscal policies. Time after time 
he has fearlessly stood up and defended 
his ideals in this field, which are sound 
ideals, when there were not very many 
willing to agree with him. 

He has been an inspiration to me, as 
I am sure he has been to other Sena- 
tors. I join our distinguished leader in 
complimenting him upon the new record 
of service which he has established in 
the Senate for Senators from Virginia; 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the lengthy and constructive 
service of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Whether one agrees with Sena- 
tor Byrp or not, we know that the people 
of the United States have added confi- 
dence in the integrity of the U.S. Senate 
by virtue of the service of Senator BYRD. 
He is always sincere, thoughtful, 
pleasant, and considerate of all his col- 
leagues. He is indeed a constructive 
influence on our legislative life. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I. 
too, wish to thank the distinguished 
minority leader for inviting the atten- 
tion of Senators and of all the people of 
the country to Senator's Bynp's notable 
service in the U.S. Senate. As a 
descendant of Virginians, I have al- 
ways felt the special warmth of the 
friendship which Senator Byrp and I 
have enjoyed, and which I have cher- 
ished for some 25 years. 

He is a man of generous spirit, a man 
who is unwavering and unyielding in 
support of the principles he believes to 
be right. He is a fine Christian gentle- 
man, in the highest sense of that expres- 
sion. There are many more things I 
should like to say in tribute to my old 
and dear friend, Senator Harry Byrp. 
I join my colleagues with these few 
words today, telling him in this fashion, 
as many of us have told him privately, 
that we hope he endures as a public serv- 
ant, and that his health and spirits will 
remain as they have been for many 
years. We hope he will always continue 
to be the same Harry Brno we have 
always known. 


SUPPORT FOR COUNTRY LIFE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I contacted agricultural agents in Wis- 
consin relative to my bill, S. 265, to estab- 
lish a Country Life Commission. 
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As my colleagues will recall, the pur- 
pose of the Commission is to take a long- 
range look at the problems and chal- 
lenges in agriculture and to design rec- 
ommendations for resolving these prob- 
lems and meeting the challenges of the 
future. 

As you know, these agricultural agents, 
working in a cooperative extension serv- 
ice, are dealing directly with the serious 
problems we face in agriculture. In rec- 
ognition of their fine work, I believe they 
are making a really constructive contri- 
bution to helping our farmers “weather” 
the economic storms and lay a founda- 
tion for an improved agriculture pro- 


gram. 

Because of their first-hand knowledge 
of the problems confronting us, I am 
particularly delighted with the response 
shown in support. of my proposed legis- 
lation, S. 265. To illustrate, I should 
like to cite brief quotations from some 
of the letters: 


I believe the establishing of a Commission 
on Country Life, as this bill states, would 
be of great value. 

Certainly, this is a fine bill, and desper- 
ately needed in agriculture. 

Your proposal to evaluate the long-range 
trends in agriculture is very commendable 
in my estimation. We know that the rural 
American scene is changing very rapidly 
and therefore a constant study of the situa- 
tion is needed. A Commission such as you 
propose in Senate bill 265 should be of con- 
siderable value in obtaining a broad ap- 
praisal of the present situation. 


As a supplement to the views of the 
agriculture agents which I have already 
had the pleasure of bringing to my col- 
leagues’ attention in the Senate, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have addi- 
tional letters printed at this point in the 
RECORD; 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Superior, WIS., June 16, 1959. 
The Honorable Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Wer: This seems like a 
very appropriate time for a thorough study 
of country life as proposed in your bill S. 
265. In this part of Wisconsin we are ex- 
periencing a very rapid decline in farm num- 
bers. Other factors, such as vertical inte- 
gration, technological changes, and increas- 
ing competition in agricultural production 
are likely to have some striking effects on 
our economy in the near future. 

I believe that it is particularly important, 
at this time, that the attention of the Nation 
be directed to the serious problems faced by 
agriculture and rural people. I believe that 
Government has a responsibility to help rural 
people adjust to the changes which are tak- 
ing place. The increasing stockpile of agri- 
cultural surpluses has, however, resulted in 
poor public relations for agriculture. I am 
concerned by the increased number of peo- 
ple who think that by reducing all assistance 
to agriculture, that the situation will right 
itself. 

A Country Life Commission should effec- 
tively present the true situation. The re- 
ports of such a commission could not be 
ignored. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND E. POLZIN, 
County Agent. 
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KENOSHA, WIs., June 24, 1959. 
The Honorable Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: Your proposal to 
evaluate the long-range trends in agricul- 
ture is very commendable in my estimation. 

We know that the rural American scene 
is changing very rapidly and, therefore, con- 
stant study of the situation is needed. Study 
and good understanding are certainly basic. 

A commission, such as you propose in Sen- 
ate bill No. 265, should be of considerable 
value in obtaining a broad appraisal of the 
present situation. It would be helpful for 
future planning and action by the people and 
agencies active in rural America today. 

We are pleased to hear that you are work- 
ing on plans for this evaluation. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. G. JAEGER, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


GREEN LAKE, WIS., June 24, 1959. 
U.S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR WILEY: I was very 
pleased to read your proposed bill dealing 
with a Commission on Country Life. There 
is a definite need for a study of the rural 
life in our county. 

Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
bill. As county agricultural agent, I am 
deeply interested in legislation affecting our 
rural people. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLYS GJERMUNDSON, 
County Agricultural Agent, 
Green Lake County. 


WHITEHALL, Wis., June 23, 1959. 
Hon. SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have studied your 
request of June 9 and bill S. 265. Certainly 
this is a fine bill and desperately needed 
in agriculture. 

Changes within our agricultural enter- 
prises occur so fast that we in education in 
the field are not always prepared to meet 
the change. Very fine planning along these 
lines has been done by our director, H. L. 
Ahlgren and staff. These plans are included 
in the Scope report. We will receive in- 
struction on this at Madison in October. 

The agricultural situation in Trempealeau 
County I presume is very similar to other 
counties and other States. The farmer is in 
a race to get bigger and more efficient. This 
he has done by acquiring more land and 
purchasing more and larger equipment. The 
farm family works hard and long with this 
good equipment. The fruits of their ef- 
fort are great in the terms of production. 
But, then they are faced with the dilemma 
of a low price for the products. The money 
received for the products doesn’t go far when 
applied against the cost of large equip- 
ment. 

The next planting season more acres are 
planted, more cows are added, or even an- 
other enterprise is added, 

Yes, well prepared plans made by ex- 
haustive studies are certainly needed. The 
Commission as outlined in bill S. 265, would 
do this and be very valuable to agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
PETER BIERI, 
County Agent, Trempealeau County. 


BLACK RIVER FALLS, Wis., June 23, 1959. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: I am not acquainted 
with the information sources for legislation. 
Your judgment as to the value of a Com- 
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mission on Country Life as proposed in bill 
S. 265 would be better than mine. 

I do recognize many changes in country 
living. We, in agricultural extension, are 
making many adjustments to meet the needs 
of rural people. You are acquainted with 
farm and home development whose primary 
function is to help farm people make neces- 
sary changes to better adapt to present liv- 
ing condtions. Rural development is also 
being carried out to help entire communities 
adapt to necessary changes for their better- 
ment, The entire extension force is being 
reoriented to meet the needs of present- 
day living as spelled out in the Scope re- 
port 

We see changes taking place locally as 
well. Through program planning with local 
people, our county programs are adapted 
each year to local needs. We find that more 
time is being spent with rural nonfarm and 
urban people as population shifts and needs 
demand. 

If S. 265 will help to inform the legisla- 
tive bodies of changes taking place and co- 
ordinate efforts being employed to meet 
the needs of these changes, it may well 
serve a useful purpose. 

These have been my personal views and 
do not necessarily represent the extension 
service. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE SAVAGE, 
County Agent, Jackson County, 
West BEND, Wis., June 24, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I am answering your 
letter of June 9 concerning the proposed 
Commission on Country Life. I believe that 
every county in Wisconsin is in the process 
of attempting to look ahead in terms of 
agriculture and programs that need to be 
instigated in agriculture. 

This is true in extension work, and every 
other form of educational program avail- 
able. 

In Washington County we are concerned 
with zoning and, as with every area, we are 
concerned with juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems and many others. We continuously look 
for answers to these many problems that 
seem to be forthcoming. 

Perhaps such an organization as you have 
proposed might be the answer. At least, 
it would seem to me, this is a start where 
we might begin to look at a long-range pro- 
gram in rural and country living. 

Sincerely, 
MAURICE J. HOVLAND, 
Washington County Agricultural Agent. 


HURLEY, Wis., June 24, 1959. 
Mr. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. WILEY: Received your letter and 
a copy of bill No. S. 265. I believe that the 
establishing of a Commission on Country 
Life, as this bill states, would be of great 
value. 

It seems to me that much of the work that 
is going on in the country needs additional 
work in planning in order that all efforts may 
be uniform. This bill would tend to help a 
great deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Kinney, 
Agricultural Agent, Iron County. 
JUNE 23, 1959. 
Re bill S. 265, the purpose of which is to or- 
ganize a Commission on Country Life. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It would appear that 
there would be a real need for this type of 
Commission, and I would generally approve 
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of the duties and the specifications spelled 
out for hearings and obtaining information. 

As I have evaluated this bill, I am certain 
that these reports will be available to the 
public, Undoubtedly they would go to the 
Members of Congress, but it would also be 
of some value if they could be furnished to 
people affected in the areas. Copies may be 
put in libraries where they would be avail- 
able. 

I trust that you will have some success in 
setting up this Commission. 

Yours truly, 
Davin H. HOLT. 
JUNE 24, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have read bill S. 
265 and would like to state that I think such 
a bill has merit. 

The extension agents in Oconto County 
are attempting such a project in our county. 
We have what is known as an advisory com- 
mittee which has as its primary purpose, 
coordinate the efforts of all agencies in the 
county and to identify the areas of county 
life that pose problems and areas which agri- 
culture extension should work. These areas 
are projected into a longtime program. Our 
annual program is built around these prob- 
lems; thus we minister to the wants and 
needs of the county. 

Problems throughout the United States 
could likewise be pointed out, and eventu- 
ally harmony could be reached between rural 
and urban segments of our Nation, harmony 
which is needed in many areas. 

Therefore, I deem this bill of great im- 
portance. 

I would be interested in receiving a report 
of this study upon its completion. 

Sincerely, 
HALLIE NEWLUN, 
County Agent. 
JUNE 26, 1959. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator jrom Wisconsin, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In a recent letter you 
asked me to comment on a bill of yours 
which would authorize the appointment of 
a Commission on Country Life. 

I'm not too conversant, of course, with 
legislation of this kind. I am, however, fa- 
miliar with the problem that I believe the 
bill is meant to attack. 

In the last 25 years the changes in agri- 
culture and in farming have been rapid and 
revolutionary. In some capacity or other 
I have served as an agricultural agent in 
Dane County since 1934, Despite my fa- 
miliarity with the local situation many 
changes which have taken place have oc- 
curred so rapidly that I haven't been able to 
follow them nor in some instances keep up. 

The population of our countryside has 
changed. Many urban workers now live in 
farming areas. It’s difficult to estimate their 
impact upon the farming community of 
which they have become a part, upon it's 
tax base, upon it’s schools, and upon it’s 
social organization. 

If I understand the import of your bill, 
it’s intention is to create a nonpartisan com- 
mission which will analyze, define, and de- 
scribe the rapid changes which have taken 
place in our rural countryside. Such an 
analysis should be of real value not only to 
the farm people who live on the land but to 
the rest of our consuming public who are 
dependent upon farm people for their food. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. CLARK, 
Dane County Agricultural Agent. 
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RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. June 26, 1959. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. WII EVT: I received your letter 
with reference to S. 265. 

It seems it has been many years since 
there has been much of a study on problems 
facing rural life in America. There have 
been a great many changes in the rural 
communities since any amount of study has 
been made. 

I believe {t would be very good if some 
kind of a study could be made. Through 
this study perhaps much information could 
be gained to help improve not only the rural 
communities but all communities as well. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. JoHN WILSON, 
Richland County Agent. 
JUNE 26, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: In reply to your re- 
cent letter, in regard to bill S. 265, which sets 
up a Commission on Country Life, please be 
advised, that it is my opinion, that a study 
made of our rural life situation would be 
desirable. Agriculture and country life cer- 
tainly is undergoing a tremendous change. 
Farms are getting larger and as a result 
fewer of them. This has resulted in a spe- 
cialization in agriculture. My grandfather 
kept poultry, sheep, swine, dairy and beef 
cattle. Presently on that farm only dairy 
cattle remain. Other farmers will specialize 
in different types of livestock. 

I have noted, too, that we have lost some 
of our neighborliness in the country, where 
people used to gather together to help each 
other, but now it is a situation of each one 


for himself. Then, too, we have a growing 


population in the country who are not farm- 
ers. How do they fit in this picture? It 
would appear to me, that these changes of 
plans for the future could be studied by the 
Commission on Country Life. 

My kind regards and greetings to you from 

Calumet County. 
Sincerely yours, 
ORRIN W. MEYER, 
Calumet County Agent. 
JUNE 24, 1959. 
RŠ S. 265. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Personally, I believe 
this bill and the work and benefits of this 
Commission has a great deal of merit. 

In my opinion we are at the point of 
seeing further changes in agriculture that 
we never dreamed possible a few years ago. 

These past 10-15 years have brought forth 
about as many changes in the agricultural 
economy and way of life as were made from 
the time of Julius Caesar up to 1920. 

The capital investment per farm is reach- 
ing staggering figures. 

Specialization is becoming more common- 
place. Vertical integration is here. In this 
area there is a terrific market for heifer (fe- 
male) dairy calves, Will we have the present 
broiler-egg crisis in the dairy fleld in a few 
years? 

Under section 1, point 5, I would like to 
see marketing of farm products considered. 
To me this is very important, not too much 
serious thought is presently given to this at 
the farm level and it certainly affects the 
urban as well as rural people. 

Thank you for your confidence in asking 
my opinion. Good luck. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT E. OLSON, 
Iowa County Agent. 
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CHINESE PARTICIPATION IN 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
May 28 of this year, the International 
Olympic Committee voted to withdraw 
its recognition of the Chinese National 
Olympic Committee as the organization 
which controls and supervises sports, 
athletic contests, and athletes on the 
Chinese mainland. It should be noted, 
as a point of information, that the Chi- 
nese National Olympic Committee was 
and is made up only of delegates from 
the island of Formosa and, as obvious 
as it must be to all that such delegates 
cannot possibly supervise or control 
China's mainland athletes, these dele- 
gates greeted the International Commit- 
tee’s action with complaints that Na- 
tionalist China had been betrayed and 
gave the world the distinct impression 
that Nationalist Chinese athletes had 
been forced out of the coming Olympic 
games despite their desire and willing 
ness to participate. Several govern- 
ments, many individuals, and organiza- 
tions spoke out in protest on behalf of 
the Nationalist Chinese and, thus, the 
International Olympic Committee fell 
victim to the very thing it obviously 
sought to avoid—international cold war 
politics. 

Many Americans believe Nationalist 
Chinese athletes have been forbidden to 
take part in the Olympic games and that 
Red Chinese athletes will take part. 
Many believe that this has come about 
as a result of the withdrawal decision 
on the part of the International Olympic 


Committee and that the decision was an 


act of political discrimination against 
the Nationalist Chinese. If I felt this 
were true, I would be the first to con- 
demn the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. Politics has no place in the 
Olympic games or in any sports compe- 
tition and to deny athletes, Red Chinese 
or Nationalist Chinese, the right to com- 
pete because of political considerations 
or because of philosophical conflict is in- 
defensible. Politics, obviously, is the root 
of the controversy, but I do not believe 
that politics was brought into the picture 
by the International Olympic Commit- 
tee. Rather, I believe the Committee fell 
prey to a political game, and I am con- 
vinced that the losers in this game will 
be the Chinese athletes themselves. 
There are two reasons for discussing 
this subject. First, the American peo- 
ple deserve to know just which group 
of Chinese athletes can take part in the 
Olympic games, and, second, because 
the Senate has pending before it an ap- 
propriation item to defray the cost of 
military aid to the Winter Olympic 
games to be held next year at Squaw 
Valley, Calif. As things now stand, 
just which Chinese athletes will take 
part in the summer Olympic games can 
be described only with a sentence which 
is a nightmare of punctuation and which 
reads as if it were taken from one of 
the more unintelligible passages of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Right now, Mr. 
President, neither Red Chinese athletes, 
as represented by an organization which 
controls sports on the Chinese mainland 
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and claims to, but does not, in fact, 
control sports on the Island of Formosa, 
nor the Nationalist Chinese athletes, as 
represented by an organization which 
controls sports on the Island of Formosa 
and claims to, but does not, in fact, con- 
trol sports on the Chinese mainland, 
will take part in the summer Olympic 
games. 

Such is the folly of applying political 
considerations to the conduct of the 
Olympic games. The entire question 
boils down to international bickering 
over which committee controls what, 
even though the entire world knows full 
well that the Red Chinese control noth- 
ing on the island of Formosa and the 
Nationalist Chinese control nothing on 
the mainland. It is a question of 
names, and I wonder just what Chinese 
athletes think of this bickering, obvi- 
ously originated and sustained by some 
fat bureaucrats whose sole athletic ef- 
forts consist of revolving their swivel 
chairs. 

As a former track and field athlete, I 
have never forgotten the almost spiritual 
joy of competition on the athletic field. 
I am also aware of the fact that such 
competition exists only between indi- 
viduals and teams—not between nations. 
To me, as to all track and field athletes, 
this joy of competition seems to reach its 
ultimate in the Olympic games, with 
their traditional spirit of man against 
man and team against team, and in 
using the term “team,” I am not refer- 
ring to national teams. We all know 
that Olympic games are run off without 
any Official tally of the points won by 
individuals or teams sponsored by 
specific nations. There are unofficial 
tallies, but the International Olympic 
Committee, which is in charge of the 
games, makes none. This is indicative 
of the fact that the International Olym- 
pic Committee properly recognizes sports 
organizations—not governments. 

This furor over the international com- 
mittee’s withdrawal action by various 
governments, including our own in the 
person of the State Department, bodes 
ill for the nonpolitical spirit of the Olym- 
pic games. Recognition by the commit- 
tee that Nationalist China does not con- 
trol sports on the China mainland is not 


recognition of the Red Chinese govern- 


ment. It is, rather, the simple facing 
of obvious fact. Should the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee recognize 
sports organizations on the basis of po- 
litical claims, I suppose the committee 
might have to recognize sports groups 
supported by the Bourbon government 
of France or by the Seminole Indian Na- 
tion of southern Florida, neither of which 
has ever conceded the fact that it no 
longer wields authority it once exercised. 

There is, of course, a simple answer to 
this problem. If the Chinese National 
Olympic Committee would abandon its 
position that it supervises China's main- 
land athletes, Nationalist Chinese ath- 
letes could take part in the Olympics as 
representatives of Formosa. This was 
the course of action urged by the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, according 
to Mr. Avery Brundage, its president. It 
Should not be a difficult course, for it 
requires only a realistic approach to the 
question and, in fact, Nationalist Chinese 
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athletes recently took part in the third 
Asian games as representatives of For- 
mosa. The same shoe fits the other foot, 
Mr. President. Red Chinese athletes 
could take part in the Olympic games if 
the Red Chinese Olympic Committee 
would abandon its position that it super- 
vises athletes on the Island of Formosa. 
I wonder if anyone has asked the Chi- 
nese athletes their views on the prob- 
lem? I am sure their answers would 
surprise their governments. 

Mr. President, whatever is the end re- 
sult of this conflict it should not be al- 
lowed to influence anyone who might be 
called upon to consider the Defense ap- 
propriations bill pending in the Senate. 
Contained in that bill is $400,000 for the 
winter Olympic games at Squaw Valley, 
and I point out that Nationalist Chinese 
athletes will take part in the Squaw Val- 
ley games while Red Chinese athletes will 
not. An invitation to take part in the 
winter games was extended to National- 
ist Chinese athletes prior to the date the 
International Olympic Committee with- 
drew its recognition of the Chinese Na- 
tional Olympic Committee. This invita- 
tion was accepted. No invitation was 
extended to Red Chinese athletes be- 
cause the Red Chinese Olympic Commit- 
tee is not a member of the International 
Olympic Committee, and Ihave been as- 
sured by the organizing committee for 
the winter Olympic games that the com- 
mittee stands behind its invitation and 
will not apply, ex post facto, the with- 
drawal decision. 

I ask that a telegram from the execu- 
tive director of the Winter Games Com- 
mittee which makes this point clear be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

It is not my intention to involve myself 
in the affairs of the International Olym- 
pic Committee. I believe that all athletes 
qualified to do so should be allowed to 
take part in the Olympic games regard- 
less of race, color, or belief, and regard- 
less of the shifting sands of international 
diplomacy. Competition between ath- 
letes is a simple thing—an uplifting 
thing, which, perhaps, goes above and 
beyond the serious but often ridiculous 
appearing problems which result from 
the cold war. 

It is my belief that our fine American 
athletes are not only capable of com- 
peting with the best competitors from 
every foreign power, but are capable of 
winning the games. I believe that we 
will emerge on top of the track and field 
events as we always have since the re- 
vival of the games in 1896 by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks a telegram I have received 
from Robert L. King, executive director, 
organizing committee, VIII Olympic 
Winter games, which makes this point 
clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, it is 
unthinkable to me that our Nation, the 
greatest power, and, indeed, the country 
which has produced the finest competi- 
tors since the beginning of this compe- 
tion, should be denied the opportunity 
of competing, as has been suggested by 
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some. In my judgment, there is no place 
superior to the field of sports for fur- 
thering and encouraging good will and 
mutual understanding among all nations 
of the world. Our fine young men and 
women are our best ambassadors of good 
will, and are better equipped, perhaps, 
than any other group to prove that the 
United States is not a decadent Nation. 
Let us not, then, allow the misunder- 
standing of circumstances that has 
caused so much discussion recently cast 
a shadow over American participation 
in the Olympic games. Our remaining 
aloof from all other nations who are 
sending their best athletes to this great- 
est of all assemblies of young men and 
women dedicated to the maintenance of 
good sportsmanship and high ideals 
would be a tragedy. ` 
Whatever my beliefs, it is the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, a committee 
composed of citizens from some 90 na- 
tions, which has the responsibility of 
recognizing athletes. I hope that our 
Government will allow the committee to 
fulfill this responsibility. 
EXHIBIT 1 
Recent action of International Olympic 
Committee does not make Red China mem- 
ber of that body. They cannot and will not 
participate in VIII Olympic winter games. 
The organizing committee invited National- 
list China and they accepted prior to I.O.C. 
action. The organizing committee will stand 
behind this invitation and accept entries 
of Nationalist China competitors at Squaw 
Valley. Therefore, this I. O. C. action has no 
actual effect whatsoever on our conduct 
of the Squaw Valley games. 
ROBERT L. KING, 
Executive Director, Organizing Com- 
mittee, VIII Olympic Winter Games. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know that the 
Senator from Missouri, himself a former 
star trackman from Cornell, has been 
interested for many years in the Olympic 
games. I am glad he has discussed the 
matter today, because it is well to get the 
facts clearly before us, so that there can 
be no question about the participation 
of US. athletes in the Olympic 
games and in making the Olympic meet- 
ing a great success. I think the Senator 
from Missouri has made a fine contribu- 
tion in that direction. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the senior 
Senator from Tennessee for his contri- 
bution to the discussion. He himself 
took a very active part in sports—especi- 
ally track, field events, and football—and 
has followed these matters with great in- 
terest since his school days. I would be 
the first to disclaim that I was a star in 
such participation; nevertheless, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee for his com- 
pliment. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1959 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for only a few minutes now on 
several points which I have in mind, and 
shall discuss them at greater length 
later. My reason for doing so is that I 
believe some member of the Senate 
should place the House on notice that 
there is opposition to the conference re- 
port on H.R. 7523. I understand an ef- 
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fort will be made in the House to agree 
to the conference report forthwith with- 
out debate and then perhaps to have the 
House adjourn until Wednesday. Then 
if the Senate rejects the conference re- 
port, the House can say that the Sen- 
ate is not being responsible, because cer- 
tain excise taxes would be allowed to ex- 
pire. I can understand the wisdom of 
that logic. 

To make certain that the taxes do not 
expire, it would be my purpose—and 
I believe this is well known among cer- 
tain Senators and Representatives—sim- 
ply to call up on motion one of the House 
bills which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the House 
and to add the excise tax provisions to 
it as an amendment, send the bill back 
to the House, and let the House agree to 
it, so that the taxes will not expire. 

Everyone knows that a corporation in- 
come tax can be enacted retroactively 
without difficulty. Therefore, the better 
part of responsibility, from my point of 
view, is simply to have the Senate send 
to the House a resolution to enact what 
the House has passed. 

There is something involved in this 
conference report which tends to down- 
grade the Senate, something which I be- 
lieve no Senator can, in good conscience, 
afford to see done. 

In the first place, the House Committee 
on Ways and Means reported a bill with 
the understanding that it would accept 
no amendment from House Members; 
the bill had to be passed exactly as it was 
reported from the committee of the 
House. No amendments were offered in 
committee; no amendments could be 
offered on the floor of the House. A 
closed rule was in effect all the way. 
Of course, the House had the privilege 
of acting in that manner. It does not 
have the privilege of hog-tying the Sen- 
ate in a similar manner, and that is what 
the House has attempted to do in this 
instance. 

In addition to saying that no amend- 
ments would be considered in the House, 
the House said that any Senate amend- 
ments would not be considered in the 
conference. 

The Senate met at 9:30 last Thursday 
morning. Senators debated and argued 
their positions until 1:30 on Friday 
morning. Yet after all that effort, we 
now find that it was just so much fool’s 
play. It was simply a pretense; it did 
not amount to anything, because the 
House would not consider anything which 
the Senate had done. 

If Senators want to permit the House 
to impose a gag rule on the Senate, they 
have the privilege of doing so. But I 
say it is this type of precedent which 
rises to plague the Senate time and 
again. If we permit this kind of action 
to happen, we will live to regret it as 
long as the Senate exists. 

Mr. President, this type of procedure 
was begun 50 years ago on appropriation 
bills. The Constitution provides that 
revenue bills must originate in the 
House of Representatives. So a Mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations drew the conclusion that the 
term “revenue bill” should be construed 
to mean “appropriation bill” as well. 
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But that had not been the practice for 
the previous 100 years. 

Some Member of the House simply 
said, in effect, “We will establish the 
precedent that whereas the term ‘rev- 
enue bill’ was intended to mean simply 
a bill to raise money, now any bill to 
spend money will be subjected to the 
same constitutional restriction.” 

The difficulty is that the Senate can- 
not get into court under such a prac- 
tice. The Senate has not been able to 
initiate appropriation bills. Such bills 
must originate in the House and come 
to the Senate, because the House, in its 
great wisdom, has chosen not to con- 
sider any appropriation bills which 
originate in the Senate. 

So the Senate has been stripped of 
such power and has to wait for the 
House to act first and then add its spon- 
sorship to any resolution which might 
be sponsored in the House. 

The House decided about 50 years ago 
to apply this rule to the Senate, and has 
imposed it on the Senate in such a way 
that we cannot get into court to prove 
that we are right. It would be neces- 
sary for the Senate to pass an appro- 
priation bill which originated in the 
Senate before such a case could ever 
get into court to test the constitution- 
ality of such an action, 

Mr. President, as the only member of 
the conference committee from the Sen- 
ate, who did not sign the conference re- 
port, I submit to the Senate that if we 
yield to that type of treatment, we shall 
be subjected to it time and again in the 
future. 

Furthermore, it is particularly inap- 
propriate that the Senate subject itself 
to such treatment at a time when the 
people of the country have elected a 
Democratic. Congress, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Nowadays we are being told that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is running the Congress 
by his veto power —and perhaps he is— 
and that if we adopt or pass a measure 
as imaginative as what the people voted 
for last fall, the President is going to 
veto it; and that will be the end of it. 

But we are in a position to make the 
President accept measures more in line 
with what the people voted for last fall, 
if we have the courage to amend the bills 
he has to sign, rather than only those he 
can veto with impunity. 

I respect the President's veto power. It 
is a great constitutional power, and I am 
glad the President has it. But I also 
respect the Senate’s powers. 

This is the only public office I have ever 
held, that of a U.S. Senator. Senators 
are not elected to this body to recom- 
mend that the Senate be downgraded 
to the extent of having to follow the 
closed rule of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the extent that administra- 
tion bills can be passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate, and then have the 
conferees on the part of the Senate told 
that in conference they must accede to 
the views of the House conferees. 

The Senate can take up by motion the 
measure for the $50 gift, duty free, when 
by overseas servicemen. That is a reve- 
nue measure. The Senate can amend 
that measure by extending the excise tax 
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for 30 days. Then the Senate can see 
whether the House conferees feel like 
talking to the Senate conferees. To 
agree to the present conference report 
will, in effect, permit the House to im- 
pose the closed rule on the Senate. To 
me, that is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that each House 
shall make its own rules, But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Senate agrees to treat- 
ment of this type, the Senate will have 
given up that power. 

Furthermore, this development came 
in a situation in which a majority of the 
Senate conferees had not voted for the 
position taken by the majority of the 
Senate on a single major amendment to 
the bill. That is a violation of the rule 
and the precedents, in itself. The Sen- 
ate is composed of two-thirds Demo- 
cratic Senators and one-third Republi- 
can Senators. Yet the representation in 
the conference committee was on a 4 to 
3 basis; there were four Democrats and 
three Republicans. The chairman of the 
committee had voted against every com- 
mittee amendment and every floor 
amendment. As a practical matter, the 
conferees who oppose the amendments in 
the Senate were in a position to kill the 
amendments in the conference commit- 
tee unless Senators who had voted 
against the Senate position were as un- 
relenting as the House conferees. 

It is not in accordance with the rule 
that a member of the conference com- 
mittee should have to vote against his 
conscience or his convictions. Under 
the rules and the precedents, it is en- 
visaged that a majority of the Senate 
conferees will represent the majority 
view of the Senate in every significant 
respect. 

I recall that after the Senate passed 
the displaced persons bill, Senator Pat 
McCarran, who was a great committee 
chairman, and who had fought against 
that bill every step of the way, sent to 
the desk, when the time for the appoint- 
ment of conferees came, a list which 
included his name and that of Senator 
Jenner of Indiana and that of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
both of whom had fought with him 
every step of the way against that bill. 
But, much as the Senate admired the 
courage of Senator McCarran in fighting 
for his own views, the Senate insisted 
that a majority of the Senate conferees 
be selected from the group of Senators 
who favored the amendments, as against 
the committee chairman and other Sen- 
ators who agreed with him in opposing 
the amendments. So it happened that 
a majority of the Senate conferees did 
represent the majority view of the Sen- 
ate. But that was not true in this case. 

Mr. President, I want to cooperate 
with the House of Representatives; I 
am willing to meet the House half way. 
If the House is not satisfied when it 
passes the administration’s bill without 
adopting a single amendment to it, let 
the House pass the bill again with 
amendments; and later on let the 
House give its conferees the right to 
urge the conference committee to adopt 
that position, if that is what a majority 
of the House favors. But after the House 
finishes debating that measure, and 
sends it to the Senate, the Senate can 
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add the amendments which it believes 
should be added; and the conferees for 
the two Houses will confer in regard to 
them. 

But I say the step now proposed 
would, if agreed to, constitute a tradi- 
tion which would plague the Senate in 
the future. 

As the junior member of the confer- 
ence committee—although I am not a 
junior Member of this body, for I have 
served here longer than two-thirds of 
all the Members of the Senate—I say, 
on the basis of my experience here, that 
the time has come for the Senate to in- 
sist on what it believes should be done. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Although I am a 
new Member of the Senate, I wish to 
commend the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana and to express my agreement with 
what he has said. I think the forthright 
speech he made was needed. 

It is depressing and, I feel, regret- 
table, that a valuable amendment as 
passed by the Senate, after thorough 
consideration and debate, by a substan- 
tial majority can be completely nullified 
in conference. I think that in a way 
is a nullification of democratic principles 
and if presisted in will weaken the legis- 
lative process; and so I hope the vigor- 
ous statement the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has made of his views will result 
in action to do something about that 
matter, not only in this instance, but 
in the future. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am a 
great believer in the seniority rule; and, 
as a junior Senator here, I have never 

-yet asked for anything in the Senate 
that I did not deserve purely as a matter 
of seniority. 

I have never asked to be placed ahead 
of any Senator unless I was senior to him 
as regards committee appointments, and 
so forth. 

The rule and the precedents to which 
I have referred apply to the Senate 
above the seniority system. The rule 
provides that a majority of the con- 
ferees shall represent the prevailing 
view of the Senate, notwithstanding 
seniority. Certainly it is time that we 
abide by that rule. If we do not, I sub- 
mit that the Democratic Party will have 
a hard time explaining to the public 
why it was that, after the Democrats 
obtained a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate, they could not do anything 
effective. The situation in the case of 
this conference report is a good expla- 
nation of what the trouble is. 

I submit that we had better follow 
the Senate rule and precedents and 
make them mean what they are sup- 
posed to mean. If we do not, and if 
we do not have the courage to vote for 
what we believe in and insist on it, I 
say the Senate will continue to be 
downgraded, until eventually it will 
have no more stature in our Govern- 
ment than the House of Lords has in 
the United Kingdom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana 
under the rule, has expired. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana who is responsible 
for appointing the conferees. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Michi- 
gan knows that the conferees are ap- 
pointed under a motion for the appoint- 
ment of conferees; and a part of the 
motion is that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. In that 
case the tradition is that the chairman 
of the committee—although nothing in 
the rule provides for this—sends to the 
desk a list of the conferees he proposes, 
and they are the ones who are appointed 
by the Chair; the Chair appoints the con- 
ferees on that basis. 

I asked to be a member of the confer- 
ence committee; I was very fearful of 
what would happen in the conference to 
the amendments adopted by the Senate; 
and, as at least one Senator who had 
sponsored an amendment which was 
intended to be of help to every needy 
person in the country, I was anxious that 
the amendment be agreed to in the con- 
ference. 

The precedent requires that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate repre- 
sent the ratio of Democratic Senators to 
Republican Senators, and also represent 
the majority or prevailing view in the 
Senate. In this instance, the conferees 
did not represent the latter. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee announced—if I correctly un- 
derstood the announcement; and I am 
sure that he will correct the Recorp if 
I am in error—that he had opposed the 
committee amendments; and he also 
opposed the floor amendments. Cer- 
tainly he had a right to do that, and I 
would be the last to try to impose my 
views on that courageous statesman from 
Virginia. I respect his views, and he had 
a right to oppose those amendments. 

But I submit that after that Senator 
opposed every amendment which had 
been adopted by his committee and op- 
posed all the floor amendments, we then 
found that the conferees were appointed 
on the basis of the old seniority tradi- 
tion, in violation of the rule and pro- 
cedure in the Senate, and we then found 
ourselves locked up with a group of con- 
ferees who, after about 4 hours of con- 
ference, acceded to the position of the 
House and took that type of dictation 
from the House. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Then TI understand 
the Senator from Louisiana to say that 
the responsibility for appointing the 
conferees is a responsibility of the Pre- 
siding Officer. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. No; under rule XXIV the 
Senate may elect its conferees if it sees 
fit to do so. I am reading from page 
174 of the Senate Procedure manual. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Otherwise the con- 
ferees are appointed by the Presiding 
Officer, are they? 

Mr. LONG. A motion to appoint cer- 
tain conferees is amendable by a pro- 
posal to substitute other conferees. I 
assume that if one Senator proposed the 
appointment of a certain panel of con- 
ferees, such a motion could be amended 
by a motion to appoint another panel of 
conferees. 
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Mr. MCNAMARA. Yes. But I under- 
stand the responsibility is that of the 
Presiding Officer, in the first instance, 
in the absence of such action by the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG. A motion is made that 
the Presiding Officer appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. The 
chairman of the committee makes the 
motion, and immediately sends to the 
desk a list of the conferees he proposes; 
and the Presiding Officer reads, or has 
the clerk read, from that list. So, as a 
practical matter, the chairman of the 
committee appoints the conferees. 

Mr. McNAMARA. But, under the 
rule, the Presiding Officer appoints the 
conferees, does he not? 

Mr. LONG. No. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Then who is au- 
thorized to appoint the conferees? 

Mr. LONG. Under the rule, the Sen- 
ate elects the conferees. 

Mr. McNAMARA. But that was not 
followed in this case. 

Mr. LONG. The way the conferees 
are selected is that a Senator simply 
moves that the Presiding Officer appoint 
conferees. It is assumed he will appoint 
a panel of conferees recommended by 
the committee chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I subscribe to the 
position taken by my colleague from 
Louisiana. I will support his position in 
every way I can. 


A SELFLESS CRUSADE TO HELP 
REFUGEES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent editorial in the New York Times 
of June 29 points up many of the im- 
portant factors which will go into World 
Refugee Year. As the Times accurately 
emphasizes, the great need now is to 
draw together and coordinate the many 
separate activities which since the end 
of World War I have been dedicated to 
helping some 50 million dispossessed 
and displaced people of the world. 

It is my hope the Senate Judiciary 
Committee will soon report to the Senate 
a measure which will make possible real- 
istic and effective American participa- 
tion in World Refugee Year. As the 
Times indicates, no crusade has ever 
been more selfless than aid for the 
world’s homeless. I am confident Con- 
gress and the American people will live 
up to the opportunity which is presented 
by World Refugee Year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the fine editorial from the 
New York Times printed in the RECORD, 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A YEAR FOR THE REFUGEES 

This week we are officially opening the 
World Refugee Year. Actually, work has 
been going on steadily for many months in 
preparation for many of the tasks that are 
to be taken up. This plan to coordinate 
many activities on behalf of the refugees is 
immense in its scope. Carrying it out will 
require dedication and imagination. 
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Some of the acute problems of resettlement 
have already been solved. Much valuable 
experience has been gained. But the work 
has only begun, After all, it must be re- 
membered that since 1945 about 50 million 
persons, or almost the population of the 
United Kingdom, have been displaced and 
dis; This is a mass migration, in a 
way that has no parallel in history. What is 
more, it has been forced migration in every 
major instance. 

The size of the movement and its character 
make this a global problem. Obviously it 
cannot be solved on a piecemeal basis. That 
is why, long since, there have been several 
important intergovernmental refugee agen- 
cies, operating chiefly under the United Na- 
tions, They must, of necessity, deal pri- 
marily with the international aspects of the 
various cases, But, in addition, there have 
been direct operations by almost 40 gov- 
ernments acting, in each case, unilaterally. 

Beyond that, there have been literally hun- 
dreds of voluntary and nongovernment 
agencies trying to do what they could. 
Foundations, churches, religious orders, trade 
unions, the Red Cross, the “service” clubs— 
almost every sort of organization, indeed— 
have made important contributions. 

It stands to reason, however, that much of 
this work can be made more effective if it is 
somehow pulled together into one great pro- 
gram in which each agency, government, or 
individual can have a share. That is the 
primary purpose of having a World Refugee 
Year and an International Committee to 
correlate its activities. 

Of equal importance is the fact that we 
need to have continuously dramatized for us 
the immensity and poignancy of the need. 
The refugee problem may be called political, 
it may be called economic, but it is much 
more than that. It is essentially a problem 
of human needs and human happiness, This 
must always be kept in mind. 

No crusade on behalf of men, women, and 
children has ever been more selfless, in its 
origins and its motives, than that of aid for 
the refugees. The World Refugee Year is an 
opportunity to make it even more successful 
and to reap an even richer reward of human 
and moral satisfaction. 


THE CREDIT UNIONS—BANK OF 
THE WORKINGMAN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years, credit unions have experi- 
enced substantial growth, both in 
number and in strength. It is most re- 
warding to review the record of growth 
of these grassroots financial institutions 
on this, the 25th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the Federal Credit Union 
Act. From a membership of but a little 
over 400,000 in 1934, these groups have 
expanded their services to include more 
than 10 million individuals in the 
United States and another 2 million or 
more in other countries throughout the 
world. Credit union assets in the United 
States alone have increased more than 
tenfold since 1934. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the credit union movement has been 
spreading throughout the world—not if 
you understand what they are trying to 
accomplish and the principles upon 
which they are founded. They are the 
epitome of democracy—organized by 
groups of people with a common bond 
of interest, who pool their savings and 
lend to each other at low cost. They are 
the bulwark against financial worry for 
millions of families, and they are the 
teachers of self-reliance, thrift, and the 
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wise use of credit. Whether State or 
federally chartered, located in a plant, 
an office, or a church, credit unions are 
run by the members and for the 
members. 

Membership participation in all the 
group’s affairs is encouraged. Each 
member knows that his credit union is 
the place to seek help and advice on any 
financial problem, with the assurance 
that his problem will be approached with 
understanding, that his confidence will 
be kept, and his personal dignity re- 


spected. 

The Indiana Credit Union League, 
representing credit unions organized 
throughout the State, is helping to serve 
the credit needs of one-quarter of a mil- 
lion people. My State of Indiana, and 
every other community in this country, 
benefits from the operation of these co- 
operative credit institutions. The eco- 
nomic benefits are obvious. The social 
benefits, while not as readily recognized, 
are implicit in the self-supporting, co- 
operative nature of credit unions every- 
where. 


THE ATLANTIC CONGRESS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding citizens of our Nation 
who attended the recent Atlantic Con- 
gress in London with me was Edward 
J. Meeman, editor of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Press-Seimitar. His understand- 
ing of international problems and his 
devotion over tne years to the cause of 
freedom and the Atlantic Community 
are widely known. 

In his newspaper, on June 16, Mr. Mee- 
man published an article written by him 
on the subject of the Atlantic Congress 
and the implications and meanings be- 
hind it. 

The insight of Mr. Meeman, demon- 
strated so clearly in this article, moves 
me to ask unanimous consent that his 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE AND THE GREAT 
MEANING OF ATLANTIC CONGRESS 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

As I walk again the quiet trails of Forest 
Farm I recall the historic and history-mak- 
ing scenes of the past 2 weeks in the Atlantic 
Congress in London in which I sat. 

There was that scene in Westminster Hall, 
in the shadow of the Houses of Parliament, 
where Charles I was tried for his life, and 
lost, and Warren Hastings was tried for his, 
and won; and we were there as representa- 
tives of the NATO nations, on trial now for 
our lives—and shall we win or lose? 

The solemn yeomen and trumpeters march 
in, in the brilliant red and gold uniforms of 
the time of the first Queen Elizabeth, to her- 
ald, in music written for the occasion by Sir 
William Walton, the arrival of the second 
Queen Elizabeth. She and Prince Philip 
take their seats in their thronelike chairs. 
On the dais behind them are the officials of 
the Congress, including one American, Sena- 
tor KEFAUVER, who was given this recognition 
for the leadership he has shown in the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference. 

It is not an empty ceremony. The Queen 
really says something. She sets the keynote 
of the Congress by alluding to “the Atlantic 
community.” It is an important statement. 
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So the 15 nations are really one body—a 
“community.” And she abjures us: 

“My hope is that when you disperse, the 
peoples of the Atlantic community will be a 
step nearer to a practical system of coopera- 
tion.” 

Did we realize her hope? Yes, though the 
step was not as great a one as it might have 
been. 

The Queen's hope and ours lies not in 
what we actually did at the Congress, but 
what we, members of Congress and parlia- 
ments, and citizens, will do in the months to 
come. 

As the Congress drew to a close, Senator 
KEFAUVER in a speech called for that action. 
He said: 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has been severely taxed at times because of 
internal dissension. I am reminded of a 
classic phrase in the Constitution of my 
Government. The first sentence of my Con- 
stitution declares that ‘We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union * . 

“The philosophy of that phrase should give 
courage to all of us. For the architects of 
good government all have recognized the 
need to refine the product of authority. It 
is the same with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Since its formation it has 
been our task to work for a more perfect 
community of nations. ‘ 

“That is why we have gathered here these 
past few days. We must take another sev- 
eral steps forward. This we must do regard- 
less of any Soviet threat. 

“This Congress of citizens has recognized 
that we have political and economic prob- 
lems which must be solved. 

“There are trade problems, There are na- 
tionalistic programs which should be ex- 
tended to the benefit of all free world na- 
tions. There are new nations in awakening 
areas of the world which need our help as 
we need theirs. There are ideas and hopes 
and projects which, if developed, might 
well circle the earth beyond the speed of 
guided missiles.” 

He asked for carrying out of such pro- 
posals of the Congress as the “bringing about 
not later than the spring of 1960 a special 
conference composed of not more than a 
hundred leading representative citizens, di- 
rected to convene for as long as necessary to 
examine exhaustively, and to recommend as 
expeditiously as possible, the means by which 
greater cooperation and unity may best be 
developed within the Atlantic Community.” 

Delegate Elmo Roper, the public opinion 
analyst, who is president of the Atlantic 
Union Committee, in a press conference said 
that such citizens might well be candid 
enough to say that— 

“The nation-state is not the ultimate 
form of political organization, that ‘a foot at 
a time’ is not the way to cross a chasm, that 
a single problem might be insoluble, but 
four problems might be solved together.” 

The delegates worked hard—many of the 
committees worked far into the night. But 
it was not all work. British hospitality saw 
to that. Here was one evening's program: 
Informal reception by the Earl and Countess 
of Bessborough, 6 to 8; dinner by Mr. and 
Mrs. O. D. Bratton, who were tourists in 
London, for the Memphians at the Congress, 
Mayor Orgill, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Wallace, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Burson, and myself, 8 to 
10; formal reception by the Lord Mayor at 
the Guildhall, 10 p.m.; special performance 
of “My Fair Lady” for the delegates at the 
Drury Lane Theater at midnight. 

And now more work—to bring NATO all 
the way to what Queen Elizabeth called a 
practical system of cooperation.” The pres- 
ent NATO military organization is little 
more than a posse on the frontier to fend 
off the Red robbers. The North Atlantic 
Community needs more than a posse. Since 


all agree we are a community, it is time to 
have law and a government, democratically 
constituted, so that “government of the peo- 


ple, by the people and for the people, may 
not perish from the earth.” 


THE FRENCH CASE—ADDRESS BY 
M. HERVE ALPHAND, FRENCH AM- 
BASSADOR TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Prsiedent, it 
Was my very great pleasure to accom- 
pany M. Hervé Alphand, the Ambassa- 
‘dor from France to the United States, 
and his charming wife, to my home State 
of Tennessee on June 11 and 12. While 
at Nashville, M. Alphand delivered an 
address before a dinner of the Tennessee 
Bar Association in which he presented 
the French case to many of our people 
in Tennessee. 

France has long been a stanch ally of 
the United States and, like the United 
States, has always been a stirring sym- 
bol of democracy and freedom. 

This deep friendship is returned by our 
people to the people of France. M. 
Alphand did a fine job of making clear 
the real meaning behind the difficul- 
ties his Nation has met in recent years, 
and I know our people in Tennessee who 
heard his speech went away with a better 
understanding. 

I, ask unanimous consent that M. 
Alphand’s speech be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED) BY H. E. M. HERVÉ 
ALPHAND, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED. STATES, AT THE DINNER OF THE 
‘TENNESSEE BAR ASSOCIATION, © NASHVILLE, 
JUNE 12, 1959 


After having been on the brink of civil 
War, à year ago, France has undergone in 
the last few months an amazing metamor- 
phosis, a renaissance which is already no- 
ticeable in the political, economic and fi- 
nancial fields and which, I am certain, will 
have considerable impact on the interna- 
tional situation. 

I have lived too long in your country not 
to realize the feeling which the French 
case has aroused in the last years. The 
criticisms I have heard here were, I must 
say, always inspired by true friendship, by 
a very real fear that France might collapse, 
that our unity might be disrupted and also 
by the hope to see us, at last, play our 
proper role in the world. 

Great concern was expressed about our 
instability, the constantly recurring over- 
throw of our cabinets, and an astonishing 
constitutional setup which actually en- 
trusted an Assembly composed of 600 mem- 
bers, each with his own opinion, with the 
responsibilities of governing the country. 

Americans were worrying over the 
strength of the Communist Party which 
controlled more than 25 percent of the votes 
and 150 of the seats in the National Assem- 
bly. It was feared that the influence of 
Moscow would, in this way, infiltrate more 
and more every phase of French life. 

The utmost anxiety was felt also because 
of a financial situation which condemned 
us to inflation, to the deterioration of our 
currency, to the crushing of our industries 
under the yoke of an excessive protection- 
ism, to a kind of economic isolationism 
which, little by little, undermined all 
phases of national life. 

Finally, many believed that France, 
whose health seemed to hang in such pre- 
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carious balance, only evidenced firmness, a 
firmness of an obsolete type, in pretending 
to impose upon the young peoples of 
Africa a colonial system dating back to the 
last century. 

I must say that these accusations were 
often exaggerated and in part unjust. Be- 
hind the chronic instability of our politics, 
there was great stability in our national 
character. Governments often changed, but 
the policies of the country did not, while 
the civil. service firmly remained in place 
whatever the political color of the Cabinet. 
The proportion of Communists in the As- 
sembly was also misleading; the Communist 
ticket was voted by many who were simply 
dissatisfied and who wished only for a 
change, without knowing the first word of 
Marxist theories or of the orders n 
from Moscow. 

Despite the deterioration of the currency 
and the foreign exchange hemorrhage, 
French economy has grown in unheard of 
proportions in the course of the last 5 years. 
During that period, industrial production 
has increased by almost 50 percent, beating 
all records set by our European neighbors. 

I would also add that it was not fair to say 
that France practiced a 19th century 
colonialism. We have long known that all 
this belongs to the past, but we also know 
that it is only thanks to our presence and 
our cooperation with these young and in- 
experienced peoples, that they can be pro- 
tected against what I would call the 20th 
century colonialism, I mean international 
communism. 

It remains, however, that from crisis to 
crisis, France was going downhill little by 
little, and that there were good reasons to 
fear-last year's dramatic clash between the 
traditional forces of the extreme right and 
the extreme left, the outcome of which would 
have been the suppression of our freedoms. 
Though the movement initially started in 
Algeria, it can be said that the whole French 
people, conscious of the dreadful danger 
involved, took part in it. The referendum 
and the elections held a few weeks later 
demonstrated that this had not been the 
will of just a small sector of public opinion 
but the expression of the desire of the im- 
mense majority of the French people. 

The last 12 months will undoubtedly count 
among the most fruitful and best filled of 
our long history. Constitutional order has 
been reestablished, and this without any 
bloody revolution, without recourse to dic- 
tatorial rule. From now on, according to 
the principles set down by one of the fathers 
of French democracy, and also of your own 
democracy, Montesquieu, the executive, leg- 
islative, and judiciary branches of the Gov- 
ernment are separate and well balanced in 
France as they are in the United States. The 
Government governs, the Parliament votes 
the laws and exercises its control, but, when 
a deadlock arises between the executive and 
the legislative, the President of the Repub- 
lic, the supreme arbiter, has the right to 
dissolve the National Assembly and to go 
before the people. 

For the first time in a great Western de- 
mocracy, the Communist Party collapsed in 
a manner no one could even have imagined. 
Because of a decrease in recorded Communist 
votes and also on account of the new elec- 
toral system, the Communist Party now 
holds only 10 seats in the present National 
Assembly, as against 150 in 1956. True, the 
recent municipal elections have shown a 
comeback in the Communist vote, but, when 
added up, the number of municipal council- 
lors belonging to that party has been re- 
duced and nothing will be changed in the 
present balance of political parties in France. 

Financial and economic order has been re- 
stored through a program covering the 
budget, investments, the currency and for- 
eign trade. The strict balance of the budget 
is now insured. Ordinary revenues cover 
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ordinary expenditures. Only investments, 
as is good practice, are covered by loans, up 
to an amount of about 600 billion francs, 
$1%4 billion. In order to achieve this, taxes 
have been increased and the French tax- 
payer who, quite contrary to popular belief, 
Was already one of the most, if not the most, 
heavily taxed in the world, has now to carry 
an even greater load than before. Further- 
more, important expenditures have been cut 
down, especially the subsidies granted by 
the State to various producers. ' 

Thanks to this policy of austerity, France 
will be able to discharge her tremendous ob- 
ligations, in the civilian field as well as in the 
field of defense, in the homeland and in 
Africa, and this without having recourse to 
inflation. We will not cut down invest- 
ments affecting our future in the field of 
housing, of construction of schools and hos- 
pitals, in the fleld of industrial equipment 
or in that of production of energy and com- 
munications. Far from it, we will in fact 
increase these investments by about 30 per- 
cent as compared to their 1958 level. I can 
therefore say that the danger of an aggrava- 
tion of the present slight recession which 
might result from a decrease in State ex- 
penditures, added to an increased tax 
burden will be offset thanks to the Govern- 
ment's investment policy. 

The franc has been set at its proper rate 
and, at the same time, we have rid ourselves 
of the extreme protectionism’ surrounding 
our frontiers. Ninety percent of our trade 
with our European neighbors has been freed 
from quota restrictions and 50 percent ot 
our trade with the other countries, so that 
competition will once more be open to all. 
Thus, on the one hand, prices will be held 
down and on the other our producers will 
have to get used gradually to deal on a com- 
petitive market, which is the only basis for 
real progress. In the last 4 months, our 
balance of payments has shown a surplus in 
gold and in hard currencies of more than 
$1 billion. 

This extraor will to reform has not 
been limited to our metropolitan bounda- 
ries. In Africa, a new community is gradu- 
ally taking shape; each of its territories is 
free to determine its own status: integra- 
tion with France, participation in the com- 
munity, or total Independence. I must add 
that all but one of these African territories 
have chosen participation in the French 
community. 

In Algeria itself, despite extreme difficul- 
ties arising from the local situation, free 
elections on as broad a basis as possible have 
been held. The great majority of Algerians, 
Europeans, and Moslems alike, have, by 
their vote, shown their will to continue 
working in close cooperation with France. 

The French Government has always offered 
a cease-fire to be followed by totally free 
elections which, alone, can determine the 
political future of Algeria. It is not our 
fault if the rebellion has until today re- 
jected this proposal which is by far the most 
liberal offer any government can make. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a new France is 
rising. Her internal metamorphosis will 
help her play a more important role in Eu- 
rope and in the world, and it is on this sub- 
ject that I would like to speak to you 
presently. 

Long ago, General de Gaulle expressed the 
view that the world is driving toward an 
era of great entities. For many years now, 
one of the great objectives of French foreign 
policy has been precisely the creation in Eu- 
rope of such a great entity. The time of 
West European states, small or medium, 
fighting one another and whose quarrels al- 
ways ended in war, is a thing of the past; 
the era of Europe is beginning. 

However, without a strong government, 
without stable institutions, without far- 
reaching economic reforms, France, no mat- 
ter how great the good will or even the en- 
thusiasm of many of her leaders, could never 
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have participated in the building of Europe, 
and consequently, there would never have 
been a Europe. This is one of the first re- 
sults, in the field of international politics, 
of France’s internal evolution. 

On January 1 last, the European Eco- 
nomic Community or as it is often called 
the Common Market came into being; it will 
unite the efforts of 165 million citizens in an 
area which is already the world’s No. 1 im- 
porter, and the world’s No. 2 industrial 
power after the United States and before 
Soviet Russia, with considerable room for 
expansion, 

In this Europe, the productive capacity of 
the six participating countries will not sim- 
ply be added to one another, they will be 
multiplied by each other. Each country, 
each industry, under the impulse of com- 
petition, will concentrate its efforts, will re- 
form and modernize its methods, achieve 
specialization, lower its production costs. 
This will result in a prodigious improvement 
in the standard of living and increase in the 
wealth of this vast market. A prosperous 
and stable Western Europe is the best an- 
swer the free world can provide to the dan- 
gers of Communist infiltration. 

I have outlined all that a strong France 
can bring to the equilibrium of Europe. Now 
I would like to speak briefly of the effects of 
our rebirth upon that other great world 
problem of the 20th century, I mean the 
relationship between East and West, between 
the free and democratic world and the Soviet 
world. 

The most serious aspect of these East-West 
relations is now before us with the Berlin 
crisis. It seems to me that on this matter 
the French and U.S. positions are very close 
at least as regards the basic issues involved. 

Neither of us accepts relinquishing— 
‘under threat—any of our indisputable rights 
in Berlin, in particular our right to station 
troops in that city and to supply them. 
Should this right to free passage be vio- 
lated, one way or another, the responsibility 
for such an act would not fall upon us but 
rather on those who would interfere with 
the exercise of our rights. 

But, at the same time, both France and 
the United States, as long as no pressure is 
exerted upon them, do not refuse to nego- 
tiate on all problems of common interest to 
the free world and to the Soviet world. How- 
ever, and this is a matter of approach, we 
believe it would be dangerous to rush to a 
summit conference, before having estab- 
lished at the Foreign Ministers level that 
serious hopes exist for an agreement on the 
most important points which divide our 
worlds, in this negotiation with Soviet 
Russia, we feel that every aspect of the 
German problem, and not only Berlin, should 
be dealt with in order to seek a modus 
vivendi; but, obviously, we will not sacrifice 
the basic issue, and this issue, for you as 
for us, is the very principle of liberty, the 
fundation of our common political phi- 
losophy, our “raison de vivre.” We will not 
sacrifice the security of Europe for any false 
formula of disengagement, at least not 
until a general and controlled agreement on 
disarmament can be reached. Otherwise the 
creation of a narrow neutral zone in Europe 
would have as a likely consequence the pull- 
back of U.S. forces to the American conti- 
nent, more than 3,000 miles away, while the 
Soviet forces would retreat only a few hun- 
dred miles. Far from lessening international 
tension, such a measure would only increase 
the risks of war, of instability, and of inse- 
curity on the European continent. 

I repeat, therefore, that, on these basic 
issues, there is no difference between the 
positions of Paris and of Washington. As 
our Prime Minister, M. Michel Debré, said 
a few days ago, France remains deeply at- 
tached to the Atlantic Alliance. As long as 
the threat coming from the East remains 
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what it is, we must continue to cooperate 
closely within the framework of NATO. 

Even more, I will say that NATO ought to 
be a more complete and efficient alliance. 
A country like France ought to be fully as- 
sociated to the responsibilities and the deci- 
sions to be taken by the West, especially with 
respect to atomic defense. Good relation- 
ships within our alliance require that there 
be between us a cooperation similar to the 
one which obtained for instance in 1917, 
when we were fighting together against Ger- 
man imperialism. Today as of old, the United 
States, England, and France must share 
without mental reservation the decisions as 
well as the means. If it were not so, how 
could we accept the stockpiling on our soil 
of weapons the control of which would be- 
long to a third party, even when this third 
party is the best of friends. 

Moreover, it is indispensable that our two 
countries continue to maintain a close liai- 
son between them and to coordinate their 
action not only in Europe but also in other 
parts of the globe, where the United States 
and France, together with Great Britain, are 
sharing responsibilities. That is why we 
welcome with great hopes the establishment 
in Washington of permanent consultations 
on all world problems affecting war and 
peace. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that 
France’s reforms, which enable my country 
to regain this eminent place in the com- 
munity of nations, are the expression of the 
will of all Frenchmen; this will has been 
expressed by massive votes and, only a few 
days ago, despite the hardships and the sacri- 
fices now facing the country, by the en- 
thusiasm of the crowds who came to hail 
General de Gaulle all along the roads of the 
southwest of France. 

Everyone knows that thanks to him, in 
1940, France stayed in the fight against 
nazism, Everyone admires in him the man 
who has known how to hold himself above 
factions and parties in order to remain the 
supreme arbiter. Everyone is grateful to 
him for not having yielded to the easy temp- 
tation of imposing a dictatorial rule upon 
a disunited land and to have achieved this 
difficult reconciliation between authority and 
liberty. Everyone recognizes that this re- 
birth of France is taking place, according 
to our traditions, in a spirit of democracy 
and according to the will of the people. 

Thus we will continue along a road not 
yet clear from obstacles, but with great hopes 
of attaining our aims. This renovated 
France will always remain, I am certain, as 
she has always been, the friend of the United 
States. And thus, helping each other, we 
will persevere in the way shown to us by 
Washington and Lafayette, by Clémenceau 
and Pershing, by Eisenhower and De Gaulle. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak in excess of 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, what 
was the Senator's request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia 
was that he be permitted to speak in 
excess of 3 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would cer- 
tainly interpose no objection if the Sen- 
ator would specify a reasonable time. I 
do not want to leave the request an open- 
end one in the morning hour, because the 
purpose of requesting a 3-minute limita- 
tion is to put some limitation on speeches 
in the morning hour. If the Senator 
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asks consent to speak for 5 minutes, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield first to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
Senator's courtesy. I shall be very brief. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, JR. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
particularly known for his contribution 
to knowledge of radio control of distant 
mechanisms, John Hays Hammond is 
widely respected by scientists for his 
contributions in many fields. His efforts 
in the radio control field first received 
recognition when he established the 
basis for directional control of a high 
speed motorboat before we entered the 
First World War. 

Later he applied his knowledge to 
radio controlled torpedoes and aircraft, 
as well as to the battleships used as 
targets in the early bombing tests. 

These principles still apply today in 
the guiding of the missiles upon which 
we depend for so much of our defense to- 
day. Many have contributed to this field 
who have been recognized. Many more 
will, most unfortunately, remain un- 
known. Thus, when we have this op- 
portunity, it is appropriate that we pay 
tribute to the work of John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr., of Gloucester, Mass. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES—ARTICLE 
FROM SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in the Saturday Evening Post of June 
27, 1959, there appeared an excellent edi- 
torial about the late John Foster Dulles. 
I have always felt that Mr. Dulles was 
an excellent Secretary of State, and I 
was frequently troubled by much of the 
criticism which was made of him during 
his service in that post. 

Especially unfair were the charges 
that Secretary Dulles sought to take the 
United States to the brink of war, The 
Post’s editorial yery succintly and, in my 
judgment, correctly puts the case that 
“any American policy short of surrender 
to the Reds may fairly be said to take 
us to the ‘brink of war'.“ 

Secretary Dulles recognized and was 
steadfast to the principle that America 
must stand firm in the face of Russia’s 
every effort to extend her domination in 
the world. Any brinks of war at which 
America may have found herself, or may 
in the future find herself, result from 
the expansionist designs of the Soviet 
Union. 

No one in the free world wishes to be 
on the brink of war. But I submit that 
it would be foolhardy for America and 
the free world to relax its posture of 
firmness in the face of Russian threats 
and expansionist efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks the editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post to which I have referred. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Saturday Evening Post, June 27, 
1959] 
‘Tue Nation Owes More THAN SOME REALIZE 
TO Mr, DULLES FirMNESS 


The tributes to John Foster Dulles make 
it hard to believe that it is only a couple of 
years since the late Secretary of State was 
under heavy attack. Senator WAYNE MORSE 
declared that Mr. Dulles’ “usefulness in his 
position has long since passed.” A year before 
that Adlai Stevenson urged President Eisen- 
hower to “fire Dulles,” whom Adlai accused 
of “saber-rattling, threats of atomic war and 
disregard of our allies.” Liberal columnists 
regularly took off after Dulles, charging him 
with inflexibility, war-mongering and other 
diplomatic errors. 

Neverthless, until cancer tragically inter- 
vened, Mr. Dulles steadily survived the cal- 
umnies of his critics. He survived, in our 
opinion, not because Mr. Eisenhower liked 
him and depended on his advice, but because 
most of the time Dulles was right. - Politi- 
cally and semantically his brink-of-war“ 
remark looked like the end. But, despite the 
yells of protest which greeted that unfortu- 
nate phrase, the fact is that any American 
policy short of surrender to the Reds may 
fairly be said to take us to the “brink of 
war.“ As the late Secretary said on a later 
occasion, “We have to go on living on the 
edge of an awful abyss from which we could 
80, readily be rescued if only the Soviet Union 
did not insist upon retaining for itself the 
possibility of massive surprise attack.” 

The same sensitive souls who pretended to 
believe that Dulles created a “brink of war,” 
when he had realistically recognized that 
there was one, were equally disturbed by his 
description of Goa, which is on the edge of 
India, but belongs to Portugal, as a Portu- 
guese province.” How tactless to make such 
a remark when Nehru’ was Claiming Goa for 
India. At a press conference Mr. Dulles was 
asked if the United States regarded Goa as 
a Portuguese province. His answer was, “As 
far as I know, all the world regards it as 
a Portuguese province. It has been Portu- 
guese, I think, for about 400 years.” That 
was the right answer. 

Mr. Dulles weathered these storms and a 
more serious hurricane during the Red Chi- 
nese bombardment of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Many people thought our support ot the Chi- 
nese Nationalists was another trip to the 
brink of war. Dire consequences were pre- 
dicted. Mr. Dulles took the sensible view 
that, while nobody would advocate going to 
war for Matsu, the question was, “How do 
you prevent a retreat at the initial point of 
& thrust from gathering a momentum which 
will goon from there?” Had the advocates of 
bold and imaginative retreat from these 
threatened areas had their way, the country 
might have learned the answer to that ques- 
tion the hard way. 

There have been times during the last 10 
years when this country could plausibly 
have moved back from the firing line, made 
some sort of phony deal with the Commu- 
nists to secure them in their ill-gotten gains 
and, by doing so, made Soviet world conquest 
a present reality. That this hasn't happened 
is due in no small degree to the character 
and analytical skill of John Foster Dulles. 
As one of his colleagues in the State Depart- 
ment put it, “Foster's critics want him to 
find some way for this country to give the 
Communists what they want, and because 
he won't do it they call him inflexible.” 
Since Mr. Dulles’ death, even his critics ex- 
press admiration for his steadfastness, per- 
sisted in after lesser men, similarly afflicted, 
would have quit the field. 

In at least one respect the late Secretary 
of State was more imaginative than his de- 
tractors. He was capable of imagining a 
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relaxation of the Communist threat. “There 
is nothing inevitable about communism," he 
said in a speech last year, “except that it, 
too, is bound to change.” He foresaw a day 
when the Communist leaders would see the 
futility of threats in international dealings, 
“would be more concerned with the welfare 
of their own people and less concerned with 
exploiting other people for expansionist pur- 
poses. 


To some that prophecy may suggest a de- 
part ure from Mr. Dulles’ characteristic real- 
ism. However, a man who could so rightly 
discern the dangers to our survival and sum- 
mon the will and courage to deal with them 
cannot be ignored when he envisions a prom- 
ise of brighter days ahead. 

Of few men can it be more truly said that 
he gave his life for his country. 


SIBERIAN HYDROELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
world’s largest hydroelectric dam, near 
Bratsk, Siberia, on the Angara River, 
nearing completion, was viewed recently 
by W. Averell Harriman, who has de- 
scribed this gigantic power project in a 
recent article copyrighted by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 

While this administration is pursuing 
a policy of no new starts, especially in 
hydroelectric development, the Russians 
are going ahead on a tremendous scale. 
Iam hopeful, however, that we may soon 
see in Alaska the start of a corresponding 
development on the mighty Yukon River 
which can be even bigger than the mam- 
moth Russian dam. I hope that this 
Congress will make that start by grant- 
ing the funds for the preliminary studies 
which the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee has authorized the Corps of Engineers 
to make to ascertain the potentialities 
of a great dam at the well-known canyon 
at Rampart. It will probably take 11 
years to complete, whereas the Bratsk 
Dam, which is only one of Russia’s many 
great hydroelectric projects, will be com- 
pleted in 1961. 

Mr. President, we have expended some 
$70 billion to date on the so-called mu- 
tual security program, the main purpose 
of which is to halt the advance of Soviet 
totalitarianism, We are being asked to 
appropriate $4 billion more for the com- 
ing fiscal year. I know of no way in 
which we can more successfully com- 
pete with the Soviets than to develop 
the hitherto dormant great hydroelectric 
resources of Alaska. They are the great- 
est undeveloped resources on the North 
American Continent. Less than one- 
fourth of 1 percent of Alaska’s streams 
and lakes have been harnessed. Geo- 
graphically, Alaska is to the North Amer- 
ican Continent what Siberia is to Eur- 
asia. I am hopeful that the appropriate 
committees of the two Houses of Con- 
gress will come to Alaska after adjourn- 
ment and see for themselves what these 
power potentials are. 

The scope of the Soviet effort to de- 
velop the natural resources in Siberia 
can be appreciated by the reflection that 
the Bratsk project at full capacity will 
produce about 414 million kilowatts of 
firm power. The largest single power 
generating facility in the United States 
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up to now is Grand Coulee Dam on the 

Columbia River, whose capacity is 1,947,- 

000 kilowatts. The second largest in the 

Western Hemisphere, which has had a 

good deal of publicity in the past week 

because of the ceremonies attending the 
official opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, is the St. Lawrence hydroelectric 

power project, whose capacity is 1,880,- 

000 kilowatts. When the Niagara proj- 

ect of the New York State Power Au- 

thority is completed it will have, at 

2,190,000 kilowatts, the largest generat- 

ing plant in the United States. A com- 

panion Ontario Hydroelectric Commis- 
sion plant at Niagara will be right behind 
it in capacity at 2,188,000 kilowatts. 

These two plants on the Niagara will 

then rate Nos. 1 and 2 in the hemisphere. 

All of these would be dwarfed by the 
Rampart Dam which I propose for the 
Yukon, Its estimated capacity of 5 mil- 
lion kilowatts would represent. power 
greater than that from any other two 
power producers in this hemisphere, and 
slightly larger even than that of the 
huge plant now being built at Bratsk, 
which, when completed, will be the larg- 
est in the world. 

Mr, President, I feel that it is fully as 
important for the United States to keep 
pace with the rest of the world in pro- 
viding the means of productive strength 
as it is in missiles and weapons of war 
as such. The studies which the Senate 
Public Works Committee has authorized 
the Corps of Engineers to make at the 
Rampart. site should be commenced 
without delay, and that magnificent 
project pushed through to completion at 
the earliest possible date. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Harriman’s article, as it appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star and the New 
York Times, be inserted at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARRIMAN Views Bic SIBERIA DAM—WATCHES 
WORLD'S LARGEST HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT ON 
THE ANGARA RIVER 

(By W. Averell Harriman) 

Bratsk, U.S.S.R.—For the first time an 
American has been permitted to see the 
world's largest hydroelectric development 
here in this area of Siberia, 200 miles north 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, hitherto 
closed to foreigners. 

As I watched from the director’s tower, 
hundreds of 25-ton trucks dropped rocks 
and gravel into the 1,000-yard wide Angara 
River, closing the final gap in the stream 
where it surges between two high cliffs. 

When completed, the Bratsk hydroelectric 
plant will produce more than twice as much 
power as the Grand Coulee, biggest in the 
United States. At capacity it will produce 
about 4,500,000 kilowatts of firm power at 
lower cost, the chief of construction, Ivan 
Aimushin, told me—more than any other 
plant in the Soviet Union. 

Rising nearly 400 feet above the level of 
the river, the dam will form a reservoir 350 
miles long, containing 145 million acre-feet 
of water compared with 29 million at Hoover 
Dam. 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND TO BE MOVED 

The 100,000 inhabitants of the area to 
be flooded are already being moved to new 
collective farms where, officials assured me, 
they will receive newly cleared land, acre 
for acre and house for house for their con- 
demned land. 
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The powerplant, originally planned for 
18 generators, has been enlarged to include 
20 generators, each of 225,000 kilowatts. 
The Angara River, the only river draining 
out of Lake Baikal, which itself is fed by 
more than 400 rivers and streams, has a 
relatively constant flow that enables the gen- 
eration of firm power throughout the year 
at such low cost. 

After 4 years of work the river is officially 
declared harnessed. However, the dam still 
must be raised 300 feet and will not be fin- 
ished until 1961. Then it will take 3 years 
more to build the giant reservoir up to the 
level needed for maximum power. 

The electricity generated will be carried 
over long-distance transmission lines at 
500,000 volts to the eastern Siberian grid so 
that it will contribute power to points as far 
away as Vladivostok, 2,500 miles to the east 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

NEW INDUSTRIES PLANNED 

According to the construction sheet, it 
will also supply power to new industries yet 
to be. developed in the vicinity, including 
pulp and fiber products supplied by lumber 
from the Siberian forests, which. stretch 
endlessly in all directions around this once 
primitive village of fur trappers and bear 
hunters. y 

Today, Bratsk, straddling the river, is a 
city of 51,000, of whom 26,000 are working 
on the dam or auxiliary operations. Along 
its dusty road, two-story wooden apartment 
houses have been built by the plant manage- 
ment, although some workers are busily 
building their own rough log houses on plots 
of land in the middle of the forest provided 
for them by the government. 

The closing of the Angara has been a great 
event in Bratsk. Originally scheduled for 
July 1, it has been completed 10 days 
earlier; Thousands of workers gathered 
around the center of the dam where the 
final gap was filled to celebrate the occa- 
sion with speechmaking and festivities. 

When I stepped from my car the crowd 
surged around me, cheering, clapping and 
calling out messages of friendship to the 
American people. Whenever I stepped from 
my car I found myself pushed and shoved 
by friendly workers eager to shake hands. 

The closing of the river was not merely a 
local event. On the jet plane that brought 
me to Irkutsk from Moscow, 3,000. miles 
away, and on another Soviet plane that 
flew me into the Siberian wilderness, were a 
number of prominent Soviet writers, artists, 
and journalists coming to record the great 
event, which is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest feats Soviet engineers have 
accomplished. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY PROVISION OF 
MURRAY-METCALF BILL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as 
one of the cosponsors of S. 2—the so- 
called Murray-Metcalf bill—I received 
today a telegram from the board of di- 
rectors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation urging that the provisions of that 
bill dealing with Federal funds for 
teachers’ salaries be retained. 

That bill is now in committee and it is 
my earnest hope that the provisions with 
respect to teachers’ salaries will be re- 
tained. All evidence indicates that to 
improve education in the United States, 
it will be necessary to improve both the 
quality and quantity of available teach- 
ers. We cannot achieve an increase in 
quality merely by voting more funds. 
However, it is likewise true that in order 
to attract and keep in the teaching pro- 
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fession the high caliber persons so 
greatly needed, higher salaries must be 
paid. Hence, one of the reasons for my 
cosponsorship of S. 2. Hence, my state- 
ment today that I hope the salary pro- 
visions will be retained in the bill. 

Education and democracy are one and 
inseparable. We can make no better in- 
vestment than in the training of our fu- 
ture citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram I received today from the board of 
directors of the National Education As- 
sociation be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

St. Louis, Mo., June 28, 1959. 
Hon, Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

With regard to discussions now taking 
place in the Senate to compromise on S. 2, 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, by deletion of pro- 
visions for Federal funds for teachers” sala- 
ries, the board of directors of the National 
Education Association, now meeting in an- 
nual convention in St. Louis, wishes to state 
emphatically that the elimination of salary 
provision is contrary to action of NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Such action would 
disappoint millions of citizens who want the 
Federal Government to share in support of 
public education through strengthening 
teachers’ salaries and increasing school con- 
struction, 

We sincerely appreciate your cosponsorship 
of S. 2 and urge you to do everything possible 
to have this bill reported with the teacher 
salary provision included. 

Ruth A. Stout, president, William G. 
Carr, executive secretary; Alabama: 
A. Carson; Arkansas: R. B. Chitwood; 
California: Hazel A. Blanchard, John 
H. Palmer, Jennie M. Sessions, Eliza- 
beth A. Yank; Colorado: Newell B. 
Walters; Connecticut: Elma C. Le- 
blond; Delaware: Eleanor C. Wood; 
District of Columbia: Charl O. Wil- 
liams, Helen E. Samuel; Florida: 
Braulio Alonzo; Georgia: Claude Pur- 
cell; Idaho: Ruth R. Chandler; Ili- 
nois: W. S. Albertson, E. H. Mellon; 
Indiana: Gertrude McComb, Audrey 
Shauer, H. L. Smith; Iowa: Pearl 
Crow: Kansas: F. L. Schlagle; Ken- 
tucky: Lyman V. Ginger, Willie C. 
Ray; Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin; 
Maryland: Harry R. Poole; Massachu- 
setts: Albert M. Johnson; Michigan: 
Lillian A. Comar, Francis W. Beedon; 
Minnesota: Evelyn Cowden; Missouri: 
Harold Lickey, Margaret C. Schowen- 
gerdt; Nevada: Kathleen Griffin; New 
Hampshire: Mabel McKelvey; New Jer- 
sey: Sampson G. Smith; New Mexico: 
W. B. O'Donnell; New York: James A. 
Cullen, Virgil N. Rogers; North Caro- 
lina: Walter G. Byers, Earl Funder- 
burk; North Dakota: A. L. Hagen; 
Ohio: Margaret Boyd, Lucille Carroll; 
Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, Inez 
Gingerich; Oregon: Antonio Crater; 
Pennsylvania: W. W. Eschelman, Au- 
drey S. Graham, G. Baker Thompson, 
H. E. Gayman; Rhode Island: Marie 
R. Howard; South Carolina: A. C. 
Flora; South Dakota: Joy Hamrin; 
Tennessee: Robert G. Neil; Texas: 
Myrtle Hembree, Floyd W. Parsons; 
Utah: John C. Evans, Jr.; Vermont: 
Esther J. Urie; Virginia: Joe V. Van 
Pelt, Cornelia S. Adair; Washington: 
Joyce A. Bryan; West Virginia: Mary 
Sturm; Wisconsin: S. R. Slade; Wyo- 
ming: Velma Linford. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May I have 
the attention of the minority leader? 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the House has 
acted upon the conference report on the 
tax extension bill. When the report 
reaches the Senate, I am informed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance that he will move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the re- 
port. I anticipate the report will be 
considered, and I trust it can be acted 
upon today. I shall ask the Senate to 
stay late, if necessary, in order to have 
the report acted upon. 

I have notified the members of the 
committee who I think are interested. I 
hope the minority leader will notify any 
Members of the Senate on his side who 
are interested. I ask the attachés of the 
majority to notify any Senators who have 
expressed an interest. 

I repeat, we expect to consider the con- 
ference report on the tax extension bill 
today, and we expect to remain here un- 
til a majority decision of the Senate has 
been given. 

I would also expect to continue with 
consideration of the military construc- 
tion bill, after we have acted on the con- 
ference report on the tax extension bill. 
We will also consider the mutual aid 
authorization bill, as reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I expect it will be necessary for us to 
have evening sessions throughout the 
week. Of course, we will not be in ses- 
sion on Saturday. It is possible we could 
adjourn over from Thursday night, if 
we complete action on the conference re- 
port on the tax extension bill, and pass 
on the mutual-aid bill, the military con- 
struction bill, and the TVA bill. Those 
are the four bills we expect to give high 
priority, together with all conference re- 
ports on appropriation bills, or of any 
other nature. As Senators know, confer- 
ence reports are of a privileged nature 
and can be considered as soon as they 
are submitted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Can the ma- 
jority leader give us any time when he 
expects the conference report on the 
tax bill to be here? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Momen- 
tarily. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Momentarily. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I hope that a motion has 
not been made to adjourn the House 
until Wednesday, as I heard the House 
would attempt to do, in order to put over 
this deal, so that the Senate would lose 
its right to amend legislation. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
to the Senator—— 

Mr. LONG. If the House wants to ad- 
journ and claims the Senate is irre- 
sponsible unless the Senate takes this 
type of a mandate from the House, I 
suppose, if the worst comes to the worst, 
those of us who oppose the conference 
report will have to accept the responsi- 
bility for the loss of $9 million of reve- 
nue daily for the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In response 
to the Senator’s statement, I will say 
that I have no knowledge of the House 
action, and I have no comment on it. 
That is a matter for the House to de- 
termine. I would seriously doubt that 
the House would adjourn for that rea- 
son, since I know the leadership of that 
body as I do. 

I know the House has acted and dis- 
charged its responsibility as it saw it. 
I expect the Senate to do likewise. 

Later in the day, when the confer- 
ence report is received, each Member 
will have an opportunity to take any 
action he may desire. All I want to do 
at this stage of the game is to say to the 
Senate that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has informed me—as I informed 
the Senator earlier, before the session 
convened—that he would submit the re- 
port. When the chairman of the com- 
mittee submits the report it will then 
be a matter for the majority of the Sen- 
ate to decide, as to what action the Sen- 
ate will take. 

I have asked the minority leader and 
the attachés of the Senate to notify 
every Senator who has expressed an in- 
terest in the conference report. We will 
have a quorum call as soon as the report 
comes to the Senate and prior to the 
time the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance submits it. I want all Senators 
to be on notice. For that reason I called 
the Senator earlier this morning and in- 
formed him of this possibility. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a moment longer? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows it is 
my attitude that, rather than to submit 
to this kind of treatment from the House, 
the Senate should simply take up by mo- 
tion the little bill which has to do with 
letting servicemen send their gifts, not 
exceeding $50 in value, without paying 
any tax or tariff on them. That bill 
would pass on the calendar without ob- 
jection. We could simply amend that 
little bill to extend the excise taxes for 
30 days and send it over to the House, 
with the understanding that if the Sen- 
ate declines to agree to the conference 
report on the tax extension bill the House 
would have a bill with an amendment 
to which it could readly agree, when the 
bill was considered. That procedure 
would protect the solvency of the Gov- 
ernment by providing that the excise 
taxes shall not expire. That would give 
us 30 days to talk about the matter. Dur- 
ing that time perhaps we could work out 
some way by which the Senate and the 
House could agree upon these matters. 

That course seems to me to be the bet- 
ter part of responsibility. It is an anchor 
to windward, to protect the administra- 
tion and to protect the revenues of the 
Government. At the same time it would 
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make it possible for us to go ahead and 
face the issue without having undue 
pressures brought to bear on us, as 
though we were being irresponsible by 
voting to uphold the dignity and posi- 
tion of the Senate as established by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know what the position of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance would be 
as to that suggestion. The Senator from 
Louisiana has previously made the sug- 
gestion to me. 

The Senator from Virginia informed 
me he expected to submit the confer- 
ence report. I hope, after the Senator 
submits the conference report, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate can vote it up or down. 
I think it represents a majority opinion 
of the Senate. 

I hope we can take action prior to the 
deadline tomorrow evening, but that is a 
matter within the control of each indi- 
vidual Senator. The Senator can dis- 
cuss the matter with the chairman of the 
committee. The Senator is a very able 
and influential member of the committee. 
If Senators can agree to a procedure, I 
shall be glad to cooperate with them in 
an attempt to bring about action before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

I want each Senator to know that the 
conference report has priority. It is a 
privileged matter. It has been acted 
upon by the House. It will be brought 
before the Senate, and then it will be up 
to the Senate to decide what action it 
wishes to take. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator overlooks 
one fact. The conference report is sub- 
ject to debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. The 
Senator from Texas has not overlooked 
that fact. As a matter of fact, that ac- 
counts for the statement just made, so 
that all Members may be here, prepared 
to exercise their rights if they care to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As Members of the 
Senate—and I make this statement as 
one who had the privilege of serving in 
the House of Representatives and who 
for 8 years served on the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—I think we 
should realize that we must not only 
maintain comity between groups such 
as the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate but also between the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 
The House originates tax measures. I 
sincerely hope we will keep that in 
mind when we consider the question of 
extending excise taxes. 

I trust the distinguished majority 
leader will not consider taking up by 
motion a minor bill in order to take 
care of the debt limitation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have stated what I expect will 
happen; which is that the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance will submit 
the conference report. I am aware of 
the fact that each Member of the Sen- 
ate has a right to discuss the report. 
It will be, in my opinion, the pending 
business of the Senate. I shall urge 
Senators to act upon it when they have 
completed their statements, If neces- 
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sary I shall ask the Senate to stay late— 
even to go around the clock if neces- 
sary—until we act upon the report. 

Mr. President, I thank my friend, the 
Senator from West Virginia, for his in- 
dulgence. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5676) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Rasaur, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. CAN NON, Mr. RHODES of 
Arizona, and Mr. Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7343) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Rooney, Mr. Preston, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. Bow, and Mr. Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal tax rate and of certain excise tax 
rates, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 322) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 232) honoring 
Arthur Fiedler on his 30th anniversary 
as conductor of the Boston Pops Con- 
certs, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 232) honoring Arthur Fiedler on his 
30th anniversary as conductor of the 
Boston Pops Concerts, was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as follows: 


Whereas Arthur Fiedler has been conduc- 
tor of the Boston Pops Concerts for thirty 
years, one of the longest tenures in musical 
history; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler's personality, flair, 
and sound musicianship have made these 
concerts known throughout the world; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has made an 
enormous world public aware of the charm 
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and satisfactions of good popular music 
played by a symphony orchestra; and 

Whereas in these thirty years Arthur Fie- 
dler has led over two thousand concerts in 
this country and abroad heard by audiences 
of many millions; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler has spread the 
pleasure of music to millions more by 
means of radio, television, and sound re- 
cordings; and 

Whereas Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra in these thirty years have 
come to occupy a unique position in the 
musical history of Boston, the United States 
of America and the world: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, 
hereby heartily congratulates Arthur Fiedler 
on his thirtieth anniversary as conductor of 
the Boston Pops Concerts and expresses the 
gratitude of the Nation for his contribution 
to our cultural life and musical heritage. 


THE NEED FOR PASSAGE AND 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL OF S. 
722—-AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous. consent that 
I may be permitted to speak 5 minutes in 
addition to the 3 minutes allotted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in recent weeks we have been 
hearing very encouraging reports on the 
progress of economic recovery in the 
country. Employment in May reached 
the highest figure in our history; unem- 
ployment is slowly declining and has 
fallen slightly below 5 percent of our to- 
tal labor force for the first time in well 
over a year. 

But, Mr. President, in many parts of 
the country, ineluding the State of West 
Virginia, conditions have improved little. 
Serious unemployment continues in por- 
tions of West Virginia. During the first 
quarter of this year my State’s unem- 
ployment compensation payments to- 
taled $2 million more than. during the 
last quarter of 1958. 

A recent report from the West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security 
shows 14.4 percent of civilian labor force 
in the distressed areas unemployed. In 
the major areas, unemployment is 12.2 
percent, and in some of the smaller areas 
it is as high as 27.6 percent of the labor 
force. There remains a deficit of 53,472 
jobs—that means unemployment in ex- 
cess of 6 percent—in the distressed labor 
markets. None of the 14 West Virginia 
labor market areas which had been clas- 
sified as distressed have as yet been re- 
moved from that category. There is lit- 
tle chance that they will be unless there 
is a concerted effort and Federal assist- 
ance to redevelop West Virginia's 
economy. 

In West Virginia, but not only in West 
Virginia, most of the unemployed are no 
longer eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation and their savings have been 
used up. Many families exist on “molly 
grub”—the name for the surplus com- 
modities distributed by the Government. 
I have seen more hunger, hardship, and 
privation in many of our communities 
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than existed during the great depression 
of the thirties. 

Mr. President, this is not a temporary 
problem created by the recent depression 
and, therefore, subject to solution even- 
tually by continuing economic recovery. 
The depressed areas in my State and 
other States where serious unemploy- 
ment has existed for more than 6 years, 
are undergoing profound structural 
changes in their economies. In the coal 
regions of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky, two causes stand out, new 
technology—automation, if you will— 
and loss of markets. Today 85 percent 
of the coal mined in the Nation is cut 
by machine and 90 percent is loaded by 
machine. A single continuous’ miner 
machine operating with a crew of six 
does the work of 40 to 50 hand miners. 

Coal in West Virginia has become in- 
creasingly expensive to mine and mech- 
anization has been speeded up because 
of the competition of oil and gas. Today, 
West Virginia supplies the eastern sea- 
board with less than one-third of the 
prewar amount of coal shipped there. 
The pipelines from the Southwest and 
foreign residual oil has taken the bulk of 
the entire market. 

In many places, technological changes 
have deepened the problem of unemploy- 
ment. The shift from tanks and ord- 
nance to aircraft and missiles in our de- 
fense has hurt Michigan, for example. 
The decentralization of automobile as- 
sembly and production and the merger 
among smaller automobile companies 
make it possible for automobile com- 
panies to reach prerecession production 
levels with considerably less than pre- 
recession employment. Production of 
autos in 1958 was only 4 percent less 
than in 1956, but the number of workers 
was 20 percent less. 

The Governor of West Virginia at the 
hearings held in my State expressed the 
problem very clearly: 

Automation or mechanization has been and 
will continue to be a significant force in our 
economy. We have a scientific Frankenstein 
yet to be harnessed. We cannot and would 
not stay mechanization, but we must learn 
and act to live with it and enjoy the fruits 
of men's ingenuity. 


This situation is not confined to West 
Virginia. It is not a local problem. It 
is a national problem. It reaches into 
more than a thousand communities in 
32 States. Thousands of families are 
affected and local resources are inade- 
quate to do the basic job which must 
be done. We are in an era of change 
and in the long run this change will pro- 
duce greater prosperity and better work- 
ing conditions, but the transition works 
hardships which should and can be 
eased. Surely we need not sacrifice 
thousands of families for the sake of 
progress and a better life for the rest 
of us. Had we planned ahead, this 
could have been avoided, but we should 
learn from this experience and prepare 
not to let it continue or be repeated. 

We are now headed toward another 
industrial revolution which is likely to 
displace thousands more workers. The 
peaceful use of atomi energy in the 
distant future may change the whole 
character of the American economy and 
create problems which will make those 
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caused by the gradual spread of auto- 
mation in recent years seem relatively 
trivial. Are we going to sit idly by and 
allow each surge forward in our eco- 
nomic progress to leave whole communi- 
ties in poverty and despair? Aside from 
the humanitarian aspects of the mat- 
ter, can we afford this recurring waste 
involved in idle manpower and obso- 
lescent plants? The waste of human 
resources of this generation and of fu- 
ture generations remains an inexcusa- 
ble blot upon our national conscience. 
This is a situation which we, the rich- 
est, most enlightened, and most humane 
nation in the world, cannot continue 
to tolerate. 

Mr. President, these problems of de- 
pressed areas are not new. The Con- 
gress and the executive branch have 
discussed and considered remedies since 
1954. The Joint Economic Committee 
in the 84th Congress called for Federal 
action to help chronically distressed 
communities. In 1956, the committee 
reiterated its conclusion that a Federal 
depressed-areas program is desirable 
and a bill introduced by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctias], S. 2663, 
was passed by the Senate, but was not 
acted upon by the House prior to ad- 
journment of the 84th Congress. In the 
85th Congress, the Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. DoucLtas]—along with 39 co- 
sponsors—introduced S. 3683. This bill 
passed both Houses of Congress, but did 
not become law by reason of a Presi- 
dential pocket veto. In their 1956 plat- 
forms both political parties called for 
Federal legislation to aid economically 
depressed areas. 

The President in his “Economic Re- 
port for 1956” stated: 

The fate of distressed communities is a 
matter of national as well as local concern. 


He also expressed the conclusion that 
other uncoordinated Federal programs 
were inadequate to meet the need: 

Although these programs have proved 
helpful, experience demonstrates that bolder 
Measures are needed. 


In the “Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent” in January 1959, concern for de- 
pressed areas was repeated: 

Despite the forward economic strides of 
the Nation since the war, some communities 
have suffered substantial and persistent un- 
employment when measured against na- 
tional experience. Federal assistance to 
these communities is required not only to 
mitigate the hardships of individuals and 
families but also to provide for the use of 
underutilized resources, to the enhancement 
of the national welfare, 


To meet this problem, early in this 
session of Congress our distinguished 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Dovétas] 
introduced the Area Redevelopment Act 
(S. 722) early this year. It passed the 
Senate but has not been acted upon by 
the House. 

The Employment Act of 1946 places 
the responsibility upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for “creating and maintain- 
ing conditions under which there will 
be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, 
and to promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power.” As 
the Report on the Area Redevelopment 
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Act of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency so ably pointed out, this con- 
tinuing responsibility of the Federal 
Government “applies alike to general 
nationwide economic conditions, and to 
conditions in those unfortunate areas 
where unemployment and underemploy- 
ment continue to exist, year after year, 
whatever may be happening elsewhere.” 

We have the responsibility and we 
have recognized the need, but nothing 
has as yet been done. The administra- 
tion is concerned with balancing the 
budget, but the money authorized by 
S. 722 bears no significance to balanc- 
ing the budget. Only $89 million of the 
total amount is not repayable as bor- 
rowed money. The revenue resulting 
from new industries and new jobs I feel 
sure will return far more than that in 
the long run. The President gives lip 
service to the necessity for such a meas- 
ure, but will he sign into law a bill 
passed by Congress to deal with this 
urgent problem? 

Mr. President, the Senate has at least 
made a small beginning in meeting its 
responsibility. We have passed S. 722, 
and I sincerely hope that the House will 
soon act favorably and send it to the 
White House. S. 722 has been thor- 
oughly debated in this Chamber, but let 
me briefiy discuss some of its aspects. 
First of all, it is not a spending bill, but 
provides for the investment of Federal 
funds in the future of some of our local 
communities: It would establish an 
Area Redevelopment Administration, un- 
der the direction of an Administrator 
appointed by the President, which would 
be concerned with the problems of areas 
which have been left behind in our eco- 
nomic growth. Three revolving loan 
funds of $100 million each would be 
created by borrowing from the Treasury. 
The Administrator would be authorized 
to make loans for: first, industrial areas; 
second, rural areas; and, third, public 
facilities in both industrial and rural 
areas where such facilities would en- 
courage economic development. The 
Administrator would have to determine 
that the project was calculated to pro- 
vide more than temporary relief of un- 
employment, and that financial assist- 
ance requested was not immediately 
available from private lenders or other 
Federal agencies. The loan assistance 
could not exceed 65 percent of the aggre- 
gate cost to the applicant, and the State 
or political subdivision thereof would be 
required to supply a minimum of 10 
percent. 

All loans would carry an interest rate 
of one-fourth of 1 percent a year above 
the rate of interest charged by the 
Treasury and would mature not later 
than 40 years after the date such loans 
were made. 

It is obvious that certain redevelop- 
ment areas throughout the country 
would be unable to qualify for loans, 
thus excluding the possibility of their 
undertaking certain industrial projects. 
In those areas which cannot repay loans 
the bill provides authorization for ap- 
propriations up to $75 million for grants 
for public facilities. Provision is made 
for technical assistance to designated 
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areas, and S. 722 authorizes an appro- 
priation of $4.5 million for this pur- 
pose. A very important feature of the 
bill is the provision for vocational re- 
training, which would be furnished 
through State vocational educational 
agencies. A fund of $10 million is in- 
cluded for making subsistence payments 
to unemployed persons being retrained 
and not entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. President, these areas of poverty 
and privation affect not only the area 
itself, but the Nation as a whole. There 
has been much discussion recently of the 
continuing lag in our economic growth. 
Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, has pointed out that 
the economy of the Soviet Union is mov- 
ing forward at a rate three times that 
of the United States and the gap be- 
tween us can be closed sooner than we 
think. In this situation we need to use 
fully every resource we have—human 
and material. Idle hands and idle plants 
become a drag upon our economic 
growth. S. 722 provides a means of put- 
ting unemployed persons to work pro- 
ducing goods which otherwise would not 
be produced. Assistance to these areas 
will reduce relief costs, unemployment 
compensation costs, and all of those in- 
direct costs attending these conditions— 
increased crime, health hazards, dete- 
rioration of education, and improper 
environment for children. These com- 
munities can be returned to economic 
health which will increase the tax rev- 
enues and permit them to move ahead 
with the rest of the Nation. 

Important in the philosophy of S. 722, 
Mr. President, is the recognition that the 
people of these distressed areas are not 
seeking handouts. The bill is de- 
signed to help those areas which have 
sound economic potential to help them- 
selves. The States and local communi- 
ties have not been remiss in their own 
efforts. Some States have established 
development authorities of various 
kinds. In my own State of West Vir- 
ginia, our State university has been 
doing some excellent research into our 
problems. The Governor and the legis- 
lature are considering expanding the 
highway program in an effort to create 
more jobs immediately. Many other ef- 
forts are being made at the local level. 
But the States are finding it increasingly 
difficult to meet their financial obliga- 
tions. A casual glance at the economic 
messages of the Governors of several 
States indicates the severity of State 
fiscal problems. Federal assistance to 
these areas to strive more effectively for 
recovery would help to increase local 
revenues and make it possible for them 
to do an increasing amount of the job 
for themselves. The cost to the Nation 
of continuing unemployment is far 
greater than the funds provided in this 
bill—and certainly much more wasteful. 

In 1958, unemployment cost $4 billion 
in unemployment compensation alone. 
During the past 6 years, the cost of the 
surplus food distribution program con- 
centrated in high unempoyment and 
low income areas amounted to $1.2 bil- 
lion. That is an average yearly rate of 
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$200 million. The State of West Vir- 
ginia in 1958 paid $50 million in un- 
employment compensation. This is al- 
most $25 per capita for the total popu- 
lation. During the first quarter of 1959 
unemployment compensation benefits 
amounted to $8.4 million. Other States 
have made similar payments. Think 
what might have been done, if with the 
help of the Federal Government, a part 
of this money could have been invested 
in public facilities and new or recon- 
ditioned plants to provide some new 
jobs. 

The heaviest cost of unemployment is 
the waste of human resources and the 
injury to human dignity. People are en- 
titled to the right to earn their living 
and this country cannot afford to lose the 
production of thousands of unemployed. 

Mr. President, we have recognized the 
need but not the urgency. For 5 years 
we have talked about the problem while 
homes have been falling to pieces for 
want of repair, small businesses have 
been closing for want of customers, 
human beings have been eking out an 
existence close to starvation—and some 
have starved. Children have been 
physically and mentally retarded be- 
cause of inadequate diets and malnutri- 
tion, men and women have lost all hope 
and many have turned to drink and to 
crime. These are families who once 
were hardworking, who were glad to 
meet their responsibilities to their chil- 
dren and their communities. These are 
people who do not want relief, but want 
the opportunity to work, to earn their 
living, to make their contribution to 
their fellow man by providing their 
share of labor to the national produc- 
tion. How can we—the Congress and 
the President—continue to ignore this 
erosion of human dignity? Is a bal- 
anced budget more important than that 
the children in these communities have 
a decent home, a fireside, food on the 
table, clothes, shoes, that they are able 
to attend school and prepare themselves 
to be responsible citizens of the greatest 
Nation in the world? 

Our national security and our good 
business sense demand that we make 
this investment in human lives and in 
our economic future. Mr. President, I 
urge the Congress to pass S. 722 quickly 
and I ask that President Eisenhower 
sign it immediately so that thousands 
of our citizens may get on with the job. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 


BLACKWATER FALLS STATE PARK, 
W. VA. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in yesterday’s edition of the 
Washington Sunday Star there was 
printed an excellent tribute to one of 
West Virginia’s finest resort spots, the 
Blackwater Falls State Park near Davis. 

Mr. John W. Stepp of the Star’s staff 
wrote about the park in glowing terms, 
describing it as a “scenic spectacle” of 
“breath-taking nature“ whose wonders 
“transfix the senses.” He also praised 
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the large vacation lodge and adjoining 
cabins operated by the West Virginia 
Conservation Commission at the park. 

In his salute to Blackwater Falls State 
Park, Mr. Stepp has fully outlined the 
wonderful attractions of this mountain 
retreat—except, perhaps, for one addi- 
tional feature: He also might have 
written that the park and its lodge are 
becoming a Mecca for thousands of 
skiing enthusiasts. Each winter, skiers 
from all over the eastern portion of 
America—and especially many from 
here in Washington—journey to Davis 
and Tucker County, W. Va., to ski on 
slopes adjoining or near the State Park. 
Hundreds of them stay at the large 
Blackwater Lodge, and enjoy the beauty 
of the Blackwater gorge during their 
sport trip. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Sunday Star’s 
commendable tribute to West Virginia’s 
Blackwater Falls State Park be printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WEEKEND Escare Spot Lies WITHIN 200 
MILES 
(By John W. Stepp) 

A touch of the grandeur of the Rockies lies 
within a 200-mile reach of metropolitan 
Washington urbanites who grasp for moun- 
tain grandeur at low cost. 

The spot is Blackwater Falls State Park, 
near Davis, W. Va. 

In this tableland country just beyond the 
4,000-foot Allegheny Front, the falls and the 
gorge of Blackwater River provide the kind 
of scenic spectacle that relatively few realize 
exists closer than New England, the Great 
Smokies or the far-distant Rockies. 

The breath-taking nature of the 2-mile- 
long, 525-foot-deep gorge alone is reward 
enough for many travelers. Waterfall lovers, 
an avid group, have a lot to appreciate stand- 
ing before the main falls at the head of 
Blackwater's precipitous valley. 

Further along, the river’s muted roar over 
the jumbled rocks below and the sight of the 
streamerlike tributary Falls of Pendleton and 
Falls of Elakala transfix the senses. 

SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 

Blending with the sights and sounds of 
the waters of the Blackwater gorge is the 
wilderness of hemlock, maple, and rhododen- 
dron marching up the slopes and over the 
crests in every direction—beautiful at all 
times of the year in their varying ways. 

West Virginia’s Conservation Commission 
over the years has been giving increased at- 
tention to the attractions of its Blackwater 
country. The park now ranks as one of the 
State’s most thoroughly developed. 

A 55-room lodge—immaculate and of neo- 
rustic design—perches on one side of the 
Blackwater chasm. It is served by a pic- 
ture-windowed dining room that specializes 
in seafood, of all things—and among other 
things. 

On the outskirts of the lodge, 25 cabins 
hover like suburbs around a city. The cabins 
are citified in every respect, except tele- 
vision. Each has an all-electric kitchen, 
automatic oil heat, modern plumbing, mod- 
ern furniture and knotty-pine paneling all 
over the place. Roughing it with your own 
cook-ins in this electrified fashion is per- 
mitted all year around. 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS 

For the further enjoyment of vacationers— 

whether 1-day, 1-week, or 1-year type—there 
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are picnicking conveniences, scenic hiking 
trails, an artificial lake for swimming and ice 
skating in season, and natural fishing 
grounds for the trout-fly people. (Signs at 
the top of the gorge thoughtfully caution: 
“Don't Throw Rocks—Fishermen Below.”) 

Hard-surface roads serve the park itself. 
The highways from Washington to Black- 
water are excellent, though two-lane and 
winding, as any mountain motorist should 
expect. 

The best approach to this patricular spot of 
wilderness from the Nation’s Capital is Vir- 
ginia route 7 through Leesburg to Winches- 
ter; U.S. route 50 from Winchester to Gor- 
mania, W. Va.; West Virginia route 90 from 
Gormania to Thomas; then follow the signs 
to Davis and the falls country. 

And en route: Traffic light, scenery splen- 
did. 


OUR CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Defense and the Senate’s 
Committee on Armed Services are to be 
commended most highly for their con- 
stant efforts to give our Nation the mili- 
tary defense it needs—the most up-to- 
date and most effective military machine 
possible. They also are to be commended 
equally for their concurrent effort to 
prevent wasteful or unnecessary spend- 
ing from creeping into the development 
and maintenance of that military organi- 
zation. 

The new overall program for the de- 
fense of our Nation against enemy air 
attack, which has been proposed by the 
Department of Defense and approved by 
the Senate committee, is designed to give 
us the greatest military defense capabili- 
ties possible under present circumstances 
and with the least possible spending. 

For their cooperation and diligence in 
developing this program, the Department 
and the committee merit our praises and 
our thanks. At the same time, we owe 
thanks to the committee for adhering to 
the policy, as set forth in its new report 
on the military construction authoriza- 
tion bill, that the best defense is a strong, 
effective offense. With that declaration, 
none can disagree. 

On June 5, Mr. President, I spoke here 
in the Senate to urge that the Armed 
Services Committee’s original recom- 
mendations of May 19, on the Nation’s air 
defense program, not be accepted. Those 
original recommendations would have 
cut back sharply the funds available for 
continued installation of the Nike-Her- 
cules ballistic missile, developed by the 
Army, but would have allowed the full 
amount requested for development and 
installation of the Air Force’s Bomarc 
ballistic missile. 

I pointed out then that it would be 
most unwise, and could even be dis- 
astrous to our national defense. To 
abandon a proven weapon such as the 
Nike-Hercules at a time when the Bomare 
still is being developed and improved be- 
fore becoming ready for use. The Nike- 
Hercules has a range of only about 80 
miles and always was intended as a 
close-in defense weapon to be installed 
near major cities and used only against 
enemy aircraft which might escape our 
longer range, outer perimeter defense 
facilities. The Bomarc ultimately is ex- 
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pected to have a range of some 400 miles 
and will be a mainstay of our outer 
perimeter defenses. The two weapons 
are not mutually exclusive; rather, they 
are complementary, certainly until the 
Bomarc or some other weapon is devel- 
oped and proven to the point that we can 
reasonably expect it to prevent enemy 
aircraft or missiles from breaking 
through our perimeter defenses to 
attack us. 

It has now become clear that the pur- 
pose of the Senate committee in submit- 
ting that original report recommending 
sharp curtailment of the Nike program 
was to persuade the Defense Department 
to speed its establishment of a new and 
well-rounded air defense policy. The 
Department responded with alacrity, and 
the committee’s new report on the mili- 
tary construction authorization bill now 
approves the new policy and adopts its 
recommendations. In essence, it calls 
for continued installation of Nike- 
Hercules missiles in a limited number of 
key spots, a greater effort to speed devel- 
opment of the Bomarc and its installa- 
tion so it will be ready in event of at- 
tack, and an intensification of the 
research and development on the Nike- 
Zeus, the next generation missile in the 
Army’s Nike system which will be a true 
antimissile missile. 

When the day comes that the Soviet 
Union actually has available for use a 
force of operational intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, ICBM’s, we must be 
prepared with weapons capable of shoot- 
ing down those ICBM’s before they reach 
their targets—antimissile missiles. The 
Nike-Zeus will be such an antimissile 
missile. We do not know when the 
Communist world will have ICBM’s 
available. But whenever this comes 
about, we must be prepared not only with 
our own ICBM’s for counter-attack, but 
initially with our antimissile missiles to 
prevent the Soviet ICBM’s from wreak- 
ing havoc on our cities and defense in- 
stallations. Because of this urgent ne- 
cessity, the Defense Department and the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
are to be commended for deciding to 
make an additional $137 million avail- 
able for engineering development work 
on the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile. 

If we can thus speed the day when 
we have actual antimissile missiles avail- 
able for use against attacking weapons, 
of course it will mean a shortening of the 
time when the Nike-Hercules, the Bo- 
mare and other short-range interme- 
diate defense weapons of similar cate- 
gory will be so badly needed. The De- 
partment and the Committee, as part of 
the overall air defense program, are re- 
stricting Nike-Hercules and Bomarc de- 
velopment and installation to an extent 
which they say will result in savings of 
$1,400 million. They are convinced 
this savings can be effected and still 
give the Nation adequate defenses. As- 
suming this to be so, all American tax- 
payers owe them a vote of thanks. 

When I spoke on June 5, I was par- 
ticularly concerned because the commit- 
tee had recommended such a sharp cut- 
back in the Nike-Hercules program as to 
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virtually kill it. Not only had the com- 
mittee cut the President's budget recom- 
mendation of $22,413,000 for extension 
and improvement of the Nike-Hercules 
system to a mere $5,081,000; it also pro- 
posed to rescind authorization enacted 
earlier for the construction of 50 Nike- 
Hercules batteries at 25 locations within 
the United States and 8 batteries in 
Hawaii. Now, the Defense Department 
has agreed that the new money which 
the committee trimmed from the original 
budget request can be foregone safely; 
But the committee has accepted the De- 
partment’s plea that the previously en- 
acted authorization for the new Nike- 
Hercules battery sites be allowed to stand 
in full force. Comparable realinement 
of plans for the Bomare weapon also will 
contribute to the ultimate $1,400 million 
savings, 

Maintaining an adequate national de- 
fense today is a far different proposition 
from what it ever has been before. In 
this day of electronics and remote con- 
trol instruments of all kinds, an adequate 
national defense must include not only 
defense and retaliatory weapons for pos- 
sible current use; it must also include 
scientific research and development work 
in an infinite variety of fields to create 
defense and retaliatory weapons for the 
future. That is the big reason why in an 
alleged time of peace, we must spend 
roughly $40 billion a year on our Defense 
Establishment. If we try to cut too many 
corners in this defense spending, we will 
some day find our potential enemy has 
developed and has ready for use weapons 
of a more up-to-date, more effective, and 
more devastating character than we 
have. If that time should ever occur, we 
can expect attack from the Communist 
world and our entire national existence 
would be endangered. 

But this necessity for continued big- 
scale spending intensifies the need for 
the most zealous care on the part of all 
to guard against any waste on nonessen- 
tials in the defense programs we are 
carrying out. If we can save $1,400 mil- 
lion over the next few years in our air 
defense program and still have adequate 
air defenses, we surely must save that 
$1,400 million. The Defense Department 
and the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee say we can do so. To them should 
go our praise and thanks for making it 
possible. 


STATEMENT BY ROSS MALONE BE- 
FORE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
VOLUNTARY PENSION PLAN 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have a copy of a statement which was 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Finance a few days ago. This is an im- 
portant statement because it is made by 
the president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on the establishment of a volun- 
tary pension plan which is of great in- 
terest to the lawyers of the Nation. 

We, in New Mexico, are very proud of 
the fact that Ross Malone is president of 
the American Bar Association, and that 
fact increases my interest in what the 
president of that fine group has to say. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Mr. Malone be printed in 
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the Recorp at this point since this ques- 
tion is destined soon to be before the 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


LEGISLATION To ENCOURAGE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF VOLUNTARY PENSION PLANS BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS 


(Statement of Ross L, Malone, president, 
American Bar Association, before the 
Finance Committee of the U.S. Senate, 
86th Cong., Ist sess., June 17, 1959) 


My name is Ross L. Malone, I practice law 
at Roswell, N. Mex., as a member of the firm 
of Atwood & Malone. I have been engaged 
in the practice of law in Roswell for more 
than 26 years. I am president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association which is composed of 
approximately 95,000 members, and am ap- 
pearing on behalf of the association in sup- 
port of legislation to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals. In so doing, I speak 
not only as the representative of the legal 
profession in this country, but also in the in- 
terest of all self-employed—farmers, mer- 
chants, professional persons; all who are not 
employees of some other persons or of a cor- 
poration. 

H.R. 10 by Representative EUGENE J. KEOGH 
and cosponsored by Representative RICHARD 
M. Simpson, has been overwhelmingly passed 
by the House of Representatives. Three 
similar bills have been introduced in the 
Senate—S. 841, by Senator Morron; S. 944, 
by Senator KEFAUVER; and S. 1979, by Sena- 
tor SMATHERS. 

With a view to saving the committee’s 
time, we have not encourage local and State 
bar associations to present witnesses, How- 
ever, we have received numerous telegrams 
during the past 48 hours from bar associa- 
tions requesting that they be included in this 
statement as officially endorsing the principle 
of the legislation before this committee to 
permit self-employed persons to defer taxes 
on a limited amount of income which is put 
into restricted retirement funds. I should 
like to have permission to include these tele- 
grams in the record. The associations in- 
cluded can only be considered a partial list 
of those which have gone on record in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

In 1942 our tax laws were changed to offer 
substantial tax benefit to corporations and 
their employees in the establishment of pen- 
sion plans, supplementing social security. 
The tax effects of these plans are: 

First, the contributions by the employer 
for the employee, although in the nature 
of additional compensation, are not taxable 
to the employee until the retirement bene- 
fits are received in later years. 

Second, the employer gets a tax deduction 
for the contributions when made. 

Third, the earnings from the retirement 
fund are tax exempt until distributed. 

Fourth, the retirement benefits are dis- 
tributed at a time when the employee would 
normally be in a lower tax bracket. 

There has been a tremendous growth of 
such plans since 1942. Upward of 45,000 
such plans, covering over 18 million em- 
ployees, are now in existence. The annual 
contributions to these funds aggregate some 
$4 billion annually, and their total reserves 
are in excess of $35 billion. 

The result of the legislation enacted in 
1942 was to discriminate in favor of em- 
ployed persons and against all self-employed 
persons and the opportunity afforded to them 
to provide for their old age and resultant 
loss of earning power through a pension plan. 

As a result of this discrimination, in 
1945 a movement began to obtain legislation 
authorizing restricted retirement programs 
for those not eligible for or covered by em- 
ployee pension plans. In 1950, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association appointed a committee 
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to study the problem. This committee un- 
dertook a study of means whereby the dis- 
crimination which resulted from the 1942 
act could be corrected. This study resulted 
in the drafting of proposed legislation which 
was introduced in 1951 by Congressmen 
KeocH and REED, of New York. The orig- 
inal draft was prepared under the super- 
vision of Mr. Leslie M. Rapp, who presently 
serves as chairman on the advisory commit- 
tee to the American Bar Association's spe- 
cial committee on retirement benefits. Mr. 
Rapp is present today and is available to 
answer any questions, 

Since its original introduction, this legis- 
lation has had strong bipartisan support in 
Congress and widespread support throughout 
the country. 

When Representative REED became chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Representative THOMAS A. JENKINS cospon- 
sored the bill with Mr. KeocH. The Jenkins- 
Keogh bill was overwhelmingly passed by the 
House of Representatives on July 29, 1958, 
but was not acted upon by the Senate prior 
to adjournment. Upon convening of the 
86th Congress, legislation substantially iden- 
tical in form to that passed by the House of 
Representatives was introduced under the 
sponsorship of Congressman KrocH and 
Congressman SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
House of Representatives, on March 16, 1959, 
passed H.R. 10 by an overwhelming vote. 

This is the first occasion that persons 
affected by the proposed legislation have had 
an opportunity to appear before the Senate 
Finance Committee in support of the pro- 
posed legislation. It is my understanding 
that the more technical aspects of this legis- 
lation and its possible impact upon tax reve- 
nues will be discussed by Dr. Roger Murray 
and other witnesses so I will confine my 
remarks to matters which will not duplicate 
their testimony. 

It should not be necessary to go into 
detail as to the inequity in the present tax 
law relative to private pension plans which 
presently give preferential tax treatment only 
to pension plans set up by employers for 
the benefit of their employees. That self- 
employed persons, who, of course, cannot 
qualify as employees, are discriminated 
against is freely admitted by the Treasury 
Department. This inequity not only has 
existed for many years, but in each passing 
year the disparity in tax treatment increases 
in magnitude as more and more employed 
pension plans are approved by the Treasury 
for this favorable tax treatment. The legis- 
lation before you today seeks to correct in 
some measure this clear inequality in our 
tax structure by giving the self-employed 
similar tax deferment on a portion of their 
income set aside for their retirement. 

In addition to correcting the obvious in- 
equity in the tax laws which now exists, 
the proposed legislation should be enacted 
for the following reasons: 

First, this legislation is in the national 
interest in that it encourages thrift and 
self-reliance by encouraging the self-em- 
ployed to provide for their own retirement 
and not to look to the Federal, State, or 
local governments for assistance in their old 
age. ' 

Second, there is a definite trend awa; 
from the professions into corporate employ- 
ment, due in a large part to the retirement 
advantages and other so-called fringe bene- 
fits made available by corporations and Gov- 
ernment. This is evidenced by the fact that 
there are now more than three times the 
number of salaried lawyers in private em- 
ployment in the United States than there 
were 10 years ago. This Nation was built by 
the self-employed individual who was willing 
to go it alone. He is disappearing far too 
rapidly. Certainly our tax laws should not 
be such as to discourage self-reliance, in- 
dividual initiative and thrift, and to drive 
young men and women into corporate em- 
ployment, yet that is the effect of the pres- 
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ent tax situation resulting from the 1942 
act. Without some tax deferral for retire- 
ment savings adequate saving for old age 
by the self-employed is virtually impossible 
because of the high income tax rates now 
in effect. The practicing lawyer, for exam- 
ple, has a peak earning period of 20 years, 
generally between 45 and 65 years of age. He 
has reached that stage by going through a 
period of starvation. He must in those years 
put aside enough to take care of his old age. 
He has no depreciation or depletion deduc- 
tions. The result is that, after he pays his 
taxes and the high cost of living, the oppor- 
tunity to provide for his old age is virtually 
nonexistent, According to the most recent 
studies available from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the net income of 
one-half of the lawyers of the United States 
was less than $7,382 annually, before taxes. 
This is based on income figures for 1954. 
This study also shows that the net income 
of one-third of all practicing lawyers was 
less than $5,485—a figure which compares 
unfavorably with going wages in industry to- 
day for skilled workers. 

Third, fairness demands that tax equali- 
zation should come before any general tax 
reduction. The Treasury Department, in 
opposing present action on the bill, has 
taken the position that consideration should 
be deferred until general tax reduction is 
possible. Others who have opposed the bill 
have even gone so far as to contend that 
if there were a general tax reduction the 
need for the proposed legislation would 
largely disappear. This latter argument 
completely disregards the fact that a general 
tax reduction would not remove, but would 
only perpetuate, the present discrimination 
Against the self-employed and the pension- 
less employed in the matter of tax relief 
for private pensions. 

As Congressman SIMPSON well said in the 
House of Representatives on March 16 of 
this year: 

“There is not only an inequity or tax 
discrimination contained in the present law, 
but we find from statistical evidence that in 
each passing year in which H.R. 10 remains 
unpassed the disparity in tax treatment 
increases in magnitude. We hear it said 
that the revenue loss precludes our giving 
tax justice to the self-employed, but as I 
have already pointed out, every year thou- 
sands of new qualified pension plans are 
approved by the Treasury without consid- 
eration being given to the revenue loss 
entailed. The discrimination against the 
self-employed increases each year that the 
existing tax treatment continues. 

“Why is it that we are concerned with 
revenue loss only when the tax saving would 
benefit the self-employed?“ 

Fourth, it is contended that this measure 
would lead to demands for a tax deduction 
for contributions made by employees under 
the Social Security Act and the Railroad 
Retirement Act. While there is nothing to 
stop such a demand being made, the real 
question is whether it would be a merito- 
rious one. Since neither social security nor 
railroad retirement benefits are taxable to 
the recipients, there could be no justifica- 
tion for also giving a tax reduction for their 
contributions. It must be remembered that 
the proposed legislation does not call for 
complete tax exemption, but only for tax 
deferment on the portion of the income set 
aside for retirement. Thus the benefits 
under the bill, unlike social security pay- 
ments, would be includible in gross income 
when received. 

The fifth point pertains to coverage. Some 
criticism has been made of HR. 10 because 
it is limited to the self-employed and does 
nothing for the pensionless employed. 

The fact is that in the original bill, as 
introduced in 1951, all groups would have 
been eligible to obtain its benefits. In the 
case of those covered under employee pen- 
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sion plans, the deduction would have been 
limited to the amount that the permissible 
deduction under the bill was in excess of 
the employer's contribution in behalf of the 
employee. However, it was objected that it 
would be administratively impossible to de- 
termine the contribution made by an em- 
ployer in behalf of any particular employee. 
Accordingly, in the 1952 redraft of the bill 
this provision was eliminated, leaving the 
measure applicable only to the pensionless 
employed and the self-employed, as in the 
case of the British counterpart of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Later, in connection with the 1955 hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Treasury Department, while con- 
ceding that both the pensionless employed 
and the self-employed were being discrimi- 
nated against under existing law, said that 
on balance it might be better to limit the 
benefits of any new provision to the self- 
employed since employees, at least poten- 
tially, may benefit from qualified pension 
plans set up by their employers. “Tax re- 
lief,” the Department said: “seems most 
clearly indicated for self-employed individ- 
uals who do not have even potential tax 
benefits under existing law in providing 
themselves with retirement income.” 

As a result of this suggestion by the 
Treasury Department the bill was modified 
in 1955 to confine it to the self-employed, 
which reduced the potential revenue loss to 
a fraction of what it would be if the pen- 
sionless employed were also covered. Of 
course, the fact is that every year more and 
more qualified employee plans are being set 
up under existing law, so that the number 
of employed persons not covered by pension 
plans is constantly diminishing. 

Sixth, there has been some criticism of the 
bill because it does not extend to contribu- 
tions made by employees under private and 
governmental pension plans. Actually, the 
effect of the bill is only to give self-em- 
ployed persons a tax benefit comparable to 
that enjoyed by the employee with respect 
to the employer's contributions for the bene- 
fit of the employee. It thus eliminates dis- 
crimination by putting the self-employed 
person on the same basis as one who is em- 
ployed by another person. 

Finally, I would like to point out that the 
tax treatment for self-employed persons pro- 
vided by this proposed legislation was en- 
acted in England in 1956 and in Canada and 
New Zealand in 1957. Undoubtedly all of 
the arguments which have been made in 
opposition to this bill by the Treasury De- 
partment could have been made (and per- 
haps were) with much greater force and 
validity in England where the tax burden is 
even greater and the national economic con- 
dition is far more critical than ours. None- 
theless, recognizing the fairness and justice 
of the elimination of this inequity the Par- 
liament of England enacted the legislation. 
Its impact upon revenues in both England 
and Canada has been only a fraction of the 
amount which was estimated at the time of 
enactment. I am confident that the Senate 
has no intention of denying to the self-em- 
ployed people of the United States the same 
fair treatment that they have received in 
these other English-speaking countries. 

On behalf of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and its 95,000 members, as well as the 
tens of thousands of lawyers who have ex- 
pressed themselves in support of this legisla- 
tion through the action of State and local 
bar associations, I urge enactment of H.R. 
10 or legislation which is its substantial 
equivalent to eliminate an inequity which 
has existed for more than 17 years and which 
has increased in magnitude in each passing 
year. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity which 
has been afforded me to express the views of 
the American Bar Association upon this im- 
portant legislation, as well as the courtesies 
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which have been extended to me by the com- 
mittee in connection with the time of my 
appearance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] be 
recognized following a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I had prepared an 
address to be delivered this afternoon. 
I should like very much to have the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for about 35 
minutes. I had put my name on the list 
at the desk to be recognized after the 
morning hour. 

I realize the exigencies of the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor may be recognized at any time he 
can obtain recognition by the Chair, I 
had hoped to have placed before the 
Senate the conference report on the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1959. It will be 
subject to unlimited debate. 

Mr. BUSH. I would not interfere 
with that plan. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


I suggest 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 
1959 CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7523) to 
provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of June 29, 1959, p. 12101, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not 
object to the present consideration of 
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the report: I do object to agreement to 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the present consideration 
of the report. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House passed H.R. 7321 pro- 
viding for an extension of the existing 
rates of the Korean war taxes which 
expire on June 30, 1959. If the bill is 
not enacted. the Federal Government 
will lose $3,100 million. Two billion, two 
hundred million dollars of this would be 
in corporate income taxes, $924 million 
in excise taxes consisting of various alco- 
hol taxes, cigarette taxes, and automo- 
bile and parts and accessory taxes. 

The Senate added to the House bill 
four amendments. 

Amendment No. 1, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] to 
repeal the tax on transportation of per- 
sons, would be effective as of August 1, 
1959. This would have resulted in a 
loss in revenue of $250 million. The 
House conferees objected to this amend- 
ment and we were forced to yield with 
an amendment which reduced the tax 
on transportation of persons to 5 per- 
cent beginning with the fiscal year July 
1, 1960. It applies only to amounts paid 
for transportation after June 30, 1960, 
and would, therefore, not affect the 1960 
budget. 

Amendment No. 2 provides for a re- 
peal of the tax on all communications 
effective July 1, 1960: The House con- 
ferees refused to accept this amendment 
in its present form, but we were able 
to work out a compromise so that it 
would apply generally to bills rendered 
for general telephone service after 
June 30, 1960. This amendment would 
apply to local telephone service, but 
would not cover telegrams and long dis- 
tance calls. 

Amendment No. 3 repeals the 4-per- 
cent credit against income tax for divi- 
dends received by individuals. This 
amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy]. The 
House conferees refused to accept this 
amendment. It was pointed out that 
this whole matter will be considered in 
legislation dealing with a review of the 
entire tax structure to be undertaken by 
the Ways and Means Committee next 
year. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] related to public 
assistance under the Social Security Act, 
and payments to certain States for old 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanent and totally disabled. 
The House conferees refused to accept 
these amendments because they related 
to social security legislation and because 
the Committee on Ways and Means were 
going to consider legislation of this type 
next year. 

The Senate conferees were forced to 
accept the compromises outlined above 
in view of the short time remaining be- 
fore June 30, 1959. Unless the bill is 
signed by the President before midnight 
Tuesday, there will be a permanent loss 
of revenue in excise taxes which cannot 
be recovered, and there will be serious 
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inconvenience to the dealers and the 
public in delaying action on the excise 
taxes. I feel that the compromise was 
the only solution without further delay 
and danger to the collection of the 
revenue. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
did all they could to carry out the will 
of the Senate as expressed by the Sen- 
ate amendments. The House conferees 
were adamant. One member of the con- 
ference refused to sign the report for the 
reason, he said, that tax measures 
should originate in the House, and not 
in the Senate. As we all know, a reve- 
nue bill, under the Constitution, cannot 
originate in the Senate, but must origi- 
nate in the House. 

I think that the Senate Members of 
the conference will agree that we did all 
we could to urge the adoption of the 
Senate amendments. We were told, 
however, that the House conferees 
would not, under any conditions, accept 
the amendments the Senate made, ex- 
cept two modified amendments which 
we were successful in having the House 
conferees accept. 

The conferees held two sessions and 
had a number of votes. If action had 
been delayed by the conferees until 
today, it is doubtful whether the pro- 
posed iegislation could have been passed 
and sent to the President for his signa- 
ture by midnight tomorrow, because the 
House had to act first, as it has done 
today. The report would then have to 
come to the Senate, and the Senate 
would have to act. A long debate would 
ensue here, which would have taken a 
day, and the result would have been that 
the deferral of action until tomorrow 
might have resulted in the expiration of 
the excise taxes. 

After they have expired, excise taxes 
cannot be collected, as every sensible 
person knows. The expiration of excise 
taxes could result in great confusion. 

The collection of corporation income 
taxes could be handled on a retroactive 
basis, but not the collection of excise 
taxes. For that reason, the Senate con- 
ferees were compelled, even though they 
did the best they could, to yield to the 
House conferees. We were very fortu- 
nate, I think, to preserve the essential 
parts of two of the Senate amendments. 
- Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as the only 
conferee who did not sign the report, I 
find it necessary to oppose the confer- 
ence report. I believe that for the 
Senate to adopt this report would set 
a precedent which would plague the 
Senate for many years to come. 

The conference between the Senate 
and the House opened in a situation in 
which the House Members informed the 
Senate conferees that they had imposed 
upon themselves a closed rule; that they 
would not permit any amendments to be 
considered in their committee; that they 
had reported the bill to the House floor 
under a closed rule, under which no 
Member of the House could offer an 
amendment; and they further agreed 
that if the Senate had the effrontery to 
add any amendments to the bill, such 
amendments would not be considered in 
the conference. 

I respect the right of the House Mem- 
bers to deny themselves the right to 
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offer amendments. I recognize the right 
of the leadership in the House, under 
their rules and precedents, to be or- 
ganized so as to foreclose the younger 
or junior Members of the House from 
any effective participation in the enact- 
ment of bills when the senior Members 
of the House do not want such partici- 
pation to occur. They can do that, if 
they desire, under their rules; that is 
their privilege. 

But the House has no right to do that 
to the Senate. The House Members of 
the conference informed the Senate 
Members that they would not consider 
any of the Senate amendments; that 
that they had agreed that they would 
not add any amendments to the bill; 
and that they would not accept the 
Senate amendments under any circum- 
stances. 

Before we had met with the House 
conferees 40 minutes—as a matter of 
fact, before the House conferees had 
even been appointed by the House—a 
motion was made by one Senator to re- 
cede and to adopt the position of the 
House, and that the House would 
formalize the action later by the ap- 
pointment of its conferees. That mo- 
tion failed, although subsequently what 
happened had the same effect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana inform the Senate who were 
the conferees on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], and myself, on 
the Democratic side; and on the Repub- 
lican side, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WriiiamMs], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter]. That made a 
total of 7 conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator in- 
form us what is the ratio of Republicans 
to Democrats on the committee? 

Mr. LONG. Eleven to six. 

Mr. CLARK. But the conferees were 
appointed on a ratio of four to three, 
were they? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; four to three. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Under those conditions, 
the conferees proceeded to confer for a 
while. Then the conference was ad- 
journed until the afternoon. Thereafter, 
the conference met at about 2 p.m., and 
conferred for about 2 hours. 
that time the House conferees had been 
formalized, and they were then officially 
representing the House. 

After the House conferees were ada- 
mant for a considerable period of time 
on their position, an effort was made 
to reach some sort of compromise. Of 
course I tried to urge the House con- 
ferees that the welfare amendment was 
virtually the same as a provision they 
had reported to the House and which the 
House passed, but upon which they had 
been forced to recede from, under the 
threat of a presidential veto. 

The House conferees would not con- 
sider, even in a spirit of compromise, any 
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of the amendments the Senate had 
adopted. Finally, I suppose in a spirit 
of stretching the matter as far as they 
could, they were willing to agree to an 
arrangement that the reduction in the 
telephone tax would go into effect, in 
the case of domestic service, on June 30 
of next year, unless some action to the 
eontrary were taken prior to that time; 
and they also agreed that half of the 
reduction in the transportation tax 
would go into effect on June 30 of next 
year, unless some action to the contrary 
were taken prior thereto. No doubt they 
accepted that arrangement on the basis 
that it really did not mean anything, 
because if the House did not want to go 
along with those reductions, it could 
extend the taxes against, just as the 
excise tax on liquor and similar excise 
taxes are extended periodically. 

Insofar as the transportation tax 
phase of the matter is concerned, the 
transportation industry did not want 
what it got. The transportation indus- 
try took the position, Either be for us 
or be against us. Don’t indulge in a 
meaningless gesture.” That was under- 
stood by the conference committee. 
The transportation industry was not in- 
terested in being placed on the same 
basis as the liquor industry, by having 
the tax extended on a year-to-year 
basis. But the result of the conference, 
insofar as the transportation tax 
amendment was concerned, was that 
the conference report gave it zero. 

There is some chance that next year 
the House might be willing to go along 
with a reduction of the tax on telephone 
service, But the conference report 
means that nothing will happen in that 
respect unless during next year the Con- 
gress decided that no further action 
should be taken on it. No doubt the 
House conferees thought—inasmuch as 
they regarded the conference provision 
as zero—that they would be willing to 
give us that big cipher. So that is all we 
got, after all the hard work which had 
been done on the floor of the Senate in 
connection with the adoption of that 
amendment. 

That seems to me to be a great 
tragedy. The Senate worked hard to 
adopt that amendment, here on the 
floor. 

I know I would not have worked so 
hard for my amendment if I had known 
that the House conferees would not 
agree to consider any Senate amend- 
ment, regardless of the action taken by 
the Senate. 

Similarly, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] and the other Sena- 
tors who worked so hard in having the 
Senate vote to reduce the tax deduc- 
tions for yachts, and so forth, did not 
know, at the time when they were mak- 
ing that long, hard fight, that that 
amendment would not even be consid- 
ered by the House conferees. The 
House conferees were completely un- 
willing to consider any of the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. President, about 50 years ago the 
Senate permitted the House to take simi- 
lar arbitrary action in imposing its will 
on the Senate. In that case, the mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee decided that they would interpret 
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the word “appropriations” to be synon- 
ymous with the word “revenue.” The 
Constitution provides that all revenue 
measures shall originate in the House. 
So some Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives interpreted that position to 
mean that all appropriation bills would 
have to originate in the House. That 
provision of the Constitution had not 
been so interpreted for the previous 50 
years. But those House Members de- 
cided to place that interpretation on it; 
and they informed the Senate that they 
would not consider any appropriation 
bill which originated in the Senate. The 
Senate made the mistake of bowing to 
that decision. 

I suppose Senators at that time might 
have thought that they might have a 
chance to have that issue heard before 
an impartial tribunal in connection with 
a contested case. But, unfortunately, 
once that happened to the Senate, the 
Senate was powerless, from that time 
forward, to get a contest on that point 
into the courts, because it is necessary 
to pass such a bill before there can be 
a determination as to whether it was 
passed in a constitutional manner. 
Under those circumstances the Senate 
stripped itself of the power to originate 
appropriation bills. 

In this case we see the effort to tell 
the Senate that these amendments will 
not be considered by the House, and that 
the House will operate under a closed 
rule, and will, in effect, impose its 
closed rule upon the Senate. If Sen- 
ators want to vote for that, they have a 
right to do so. But in my judgment, 
Mr. President, if they so vote, they will 
be voting to set a precedent which it will 
be very difficult to overcome. 

I have serious doubts that this would 
have happened if the conferees had 
been appointed in accordance with the 
Senate rule and the precedents. For 
example, I read now from page 116 of 
the Senate Manual. When this rule 
was adopted by the Senate, I assume 
that the Senate intended to be bound by 
the rule. The third paragraph of rule 
17 of “Cleaves’ Manual of the Law and 
Practice in Regard to Conferences and 
Conference Reports” reads as follows: 

They are usually three in number, but 
on important measures the number is some- 
times increased. In the selection of the 
managers the two large political parties are 
usually represented, and, also, care is taken 
that there shall be a representation of the 
two opinions which almost always exist on 
subjects of importance. 


Then we find—and I stress this, Mr. 
President: 

Of course the majority party and the pre- 
vailing opinion have the majority of the 
managers. 


After the Senate labored from 9:30 on 
Thursday morning until 1:30 on Friday 
morning, it finally agreed to two amen 
ments, here on the floor. One of th 
amendments was submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY}. 
His amendment was a very significant 
one. It provided for taking away cer- 
tain tax advantages in the case of those 
who hold corporation stock. The Sen- 
ate previously had voted for a similar 
amendment, as a result of which the 
House version of the bill was watered 
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down, and only about half as much ad- 
vantage was given to corporate stock- 
holders as the House version of the bill 
would have given them. In this in- 
stance, the Senate voted by a substantial 
majority to take away the advantage 
which remained to corporate stock- 
holders, bondholders, and others. 

gents DOUGLAS. The vote was 47 to 
Mr. LONG. Yes; and in the Senate 
that is a very one-sided vote. 

It is significant to note that although 
that amendment was agreed to by a 
vote of 47 to 31, in the conference com- 
mittee the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and the three Republican conferees on 
the part of the Senate—the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Butter], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT} 
all voted against the amendment. The 
three Democratic conferees on the part 
of the Senate—the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Frear] and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] voted for the 
amendment. But on that important 
and significant amendment, the Senate 
conferees were divided 4 to 3 against 
the position which had been taken by 
the Senate. 

The Senate had adopted another sig- 
nificant amendment; it was in the na- 
ture of a rider which was offered by me. 
In the conference committee, the chair- 
man of the Senate committee had voted 
against the amendment, and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] also voted against the amend- 
ment, although the Senator from Okla- 
homa |Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] voted for it. 
So on the second major amendment, the 
Senate conferees also voted 4 to 3 
against the position which had been 
taken by the Senate—and which had 
been taken by the Senate on a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

The Senate conferees were somewhat 
more favorably disposed toward the 
transportation amendment, as indicated 
by a yea-and-nay vote on that question, 
because four of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate favored the position which 
had been taken by the Senate and three 
of the Senate conferees opposed it. 

Mr. President, I hope I am privileged 
to say what I am about to say, because 
to me it is very significant and relates 
to an important issue: I was surprised 
to see that at least one of the Senate 
conferees felt privileged, the moment 
he entered the conference, to maintain 
his previous position against the amend- 
ments which had been adopted by the 
Senate, and to continue to maintain that 
position until that position prevailed. 

I thought a Senate conferee was sup- 
posed to fight for the position which had 
been taken by the Senate, even though 
he, himself, had not taken that position. 
But in the conference, I saw that at 
least one Senator did not feel so bound, 
but, to the contrary, felt privileged to 
say, “These amendments would result 
in taxing stockholders and giving the 
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money to needy people, and that is an 
outrage.” That argument and similar 
arguments were made in the conference 
committee. Such an amendment may 
be an outrage, but it is the amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted. 

Mr. President, I honestly believe that 
if the Senate conferees from the very 
beginning had represented the position 
taken by the majority of the Senate, 
and if the conferees on the part of the 
House had known that the Senate con- 
ferees would not yield, but would be just 
as adamant as the House conferees, this 
conference report would not be before us 
now. 

It is all right with me to agree to a 
bad conference report. It has been done 
before. We shall do it again, I am sure. 
That is not what bothers me. What 
upsets me is to see the Senate strip- 
ping itself of its power and stripping it- 
self of its right to be a coequal branch 
of the Congress. We have not passed 
any rules to bind the House. Why does 
the Honse pass rules to bind the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. IS not the position 
of the House in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will read 
the provision to which he makes refer- 
ence, I think it will be obvious that it 
is in violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may read the 
first paragraph of section 7 of article I 
of the Constitution, it reads as follows: 

All bills for raising revenue shall orginate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills— 


Which means that on revenue bills the 
Senate, by the provision of the Consti- 
tution itself, is privileged to adopt 
amendments. And when the Represent- 
atives of the House say they will not con- 
sider Senate amendments, they are vir- 
tually saying, “We will not obey the 
Constitution of the United States.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LONG. The House is flying right 
into the face of that provision. It is 
violating the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Constitution, when it does that. But 
that is not what the Senator from Lou- 
isiana thought the Senator from Illinois 
was getting to. I thought he was get- 
ting to the constitutional provision 
which provides that each House shall 
adopt its own rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana not think it significant 
that there were yea-and-nay votes on 
this provision, and that the Senate con- 
ferees did not stand by the Senate's 
votes? If there had been a voice vote 
and the Senator in charge of the bill had 
agreed to carry the amendment to con- 
ference, that is one thing; but if the 
Senate has yea-and-nay votes, the con- 
ferees should stand by those votes. If 
the conferees could not reach an agree- 
ment, they could ask for further instruc- 
tions. That has happened many, many 
times. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
I do not think the House has a right to 
adopt a rule, whether it is right or 
wrong in its stand. It has no right to 
impose that rule on the Senate. The 
Senate has the right to make its own 
rules and to follow those rules. If the 
House Members permitted themselves to 
be tied by a gag rule, if they permitted 
themselves not to have the right to offer 
amendments to this bill, either in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, or 
on the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives, they had the power to do it 
under their rules. 

I submit, and I will continue to argue 
so long as I have the privilege of stand- 
ing on the floor of the Senate and de- 
bating this issue, that they have no right 
to impose a rule on the Senate. If Sena- 
tors agree to such an imposition, either 
they sharply disagree with me or they 
are not made of that stern stuff with 
which I believe Members of this body are 
composed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Louisiana for the very 
worthwhile and determined speech he is 
making on this subject. 

The other section of the Constitution 
to which the Senator has called atten- 
tion is the second paragraph of section 5 
of article I, which states: 


Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings— 


Which means we have the right to de- 
termine our rules, and not be bound by 
the House rules. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I have never in my serv- 
ice in this body declined to respect the 
right of the House to determine its rules, 
Then why cannot the House respect the 
Senate's right to determine its own rules? 

Representative Foranp, in effect, made 
this statement to the press, and I think 
I am privileged to quote him, since he 
made it publicly: 

We agreed we would not offer any amend- 
ments over on our side. That was our under- 
standing. I would like to have offered some 
amendments, but since we agreed we would 
not offer any amendments on our side, we 
agreed we would not accept any Senate 
amendments. Even though I recognize that 
what the conference committee accepted and 
nothing are about the same, I refuse to agree 
to the conference report, because to do so 
would be in violation of the letter of our 
agreement. 


They agreed that the Senate would not 
be permitted to act by obtaining consid- 
eration of amendments to the bill. They 
had agreed the House would not consider 
any amendments. 

Mr. President, my suggestion to the 
House of Representatives would be that 
there could be a 30-day extension of the 
excise taxes which would otherwise ex- 
pire. Having done that, the Senate con- 
ferees could talk to the House conferees 
further. The Senate should insist on 
its right to amend the bill or have the 
amendments considered. 

Having made it clear that we want to 
preserve that right, we can state to the 
House that if it wants to reconsider its 
position, it can do so. It could offer all 
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the amendments Members of the House 
wanted to offer, and send the bill, with 
its amendments, to the Senate. Those 
amendments would then be considered 
and they would be voted on, and the Sen- 
ate would add to the bill the amendments 
it wanted to add, Then a conference 
could be had, in good grace, and those 
amendments which were agreed to could 
be accepted, and those amendments 
which could not be agreed to could be 
rejected. 

The Senate has not always taken the 
attitude that conferees must be ap- 
pointed purely on the basis of seniority, 
expecting the conferees to go to con- 
ference fighting for the position that the 
consciences of a majority of the con- 
ferees dictated them to vote against. 

I am sure some Senators will recall an 
incident in this regard. I know the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was present, as were 
other Senators, when the then chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, Pat McCar- 
ran, fought against the displaced per- 
sons bill. It was one of the most deter- 
mined and courageous fights I have had 
the privilege to witness in my obser- 
vation of the Senate, either as a Member 
of it or as a boy sitting in the galleries. 

After the fight, which lasted from 12 
o’clock noon to about midnight, in which 
Senator McCarran lost battle after bat- 
tle, he was not discouraged after losing 
all those battles, when the bill was passed 
by a majority vote. 

At that time, the chairman of the 
committee sent forward his proposed 
conferees, under the traditions of the 
Senate, whereby a motion is made that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. The tradition is 
that the Chair will appoint the conferees 
from a list prepared by the chairman of 
the committee. So the chairman sent 
his list to the desk, including in his 
recommendation of appointees five Sen- 
ators, three of whom were Senators Mc- 
Carran, Eastland, and Jenner. 

Everybody knew that Senators EAST- 
LAND and Jenner had supported the po- 
sition taken by the chairman of the 
committee and that they would have 
stood by him until the sun ceased to rise, 
and that he could count of them to stand 
by their convictions no matter what the 
consequences. They were men of great 
courage, who had every intention of 
standing by the chairman. There was 
no prospect of their retreating. 

An uproar arose in the Senate. We 
all recognized that the result of the ef- 
forts of a month’s fight over the dis- 
placed persons bill would be lost if there 
were to be eppointed the conferees sug- 
gested by the courageous chairman, and 
that those conferees would go along with 
the chairman. They were courageous 
and unyielding men. If those three Sen- 
ators had been allowed to become con- 
ferees, we felt that there was little 
prospect uf reaching an agreement. Un- 
der those conditions the Senate insisted 
on the rule, to which reference has been 
made, that the majority of the conferees 
had to be made up of members who 
favored the bill. That matter was ne- 
gotiated and was worked out in such a 
way that the distinguished chairman of 
the committee continued to be the chair- 
man of the Senate conferees, but the 
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majority of the conferees were made up 
of Senators who had voted for the posi- 
tion taken by the majority of the 
Senate. 

We were confronted by certain efforts, 
and T think they played some part in 
the conference report now before the 
Senate. The House told us, and told us 
repeatedly, that if the Senate did not 
take this bill exactly the way it was 
given to us by the House, if we insisted 
on adding anything to the bill as a re- 
sult of the Senate’s work, the House was 
going to let the excise tax expire and 
have the Senate assume responsibility 
for that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is at that point 
that the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island suggests that the argument is be- 
coming a little confusing. I am one of 
those who voted for both amendments. 
I heard the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana argue very logically his point, 
but now I should like to know from him 
what produced in conference the action 
which resulted. Was it because we did 
not send to the conference the proper 
conferees, or was it because the conferees 
on the part of the House were so ada- 
mant, on the ground that they had made 
a previous agreement, that they would 
not budge one iota? Did that action 
take place because the Senate sent the 
wrong conferees, or was it because the 
House did not want to budge from its 
position? Frankly, we would have to 
take one position or the other. 

Mr. LONG. I am glad the Senator 
has made that point, so that we may 
face it exactly. I think we lost for 2 
reasons. The House felt it could safely 
be adamant and that the Senate was 
going to surrender.. After 4 hours, the 
Senate did surrender. Other persons 
can draw their own conclusions, but I 
felt the House believed it was in the most 
entrenched position, and it did not have 
to worry. All they had to do was stand 
their ground, and they knew the Senate 
would surrender, and in the end they 
could have what they wanted. 

The Members of the Senate who voted 
for the Senate position, or certainly a 
majority of them, made a serious effort 
to persuade the House to agree to the 
Senate’s position. I am confident, 
though, that anyone who looked at the 
Recorp and saw that a majority of the 
Senate conferees were against the Sen- 
ate amendments anyway would know 
that if they wanted to be adamant about 
the matter, the Senate would surrender, 
either sooner or later. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Let us consider the fact 
that the excise taxes will expire. That 
is a serious matter. But there is more 
than one answer to the problem. 

We have a bill on the calendar which 
was reported to the Senate from the 
committee without objection. It would 
only take us about 30 seconds to con- 
sider the bill, which is H.R. 7567, to ex- 
tend for a period of 2 years the privilege 
of free importation of gifts from mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States on duty abroad. 
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Measures of this type have repeatedly 
passed this body without objection. All 
we have to do is consider the bill, add as 
an amendment a 30-day extension of 
excise taxes, and continue to negotiate 
with the House in an effort to maintain 
the Senate’s position. 

I would much rather follow that 
course. If we want to protect the tax 
revenues of the Government, I would 
much rather do it in that way than sim- 
ply to surrender completely the Senate’s 
position, after the Senate worked very 
hard and worked very long and worked 
very diligently on the matter. The 
Senate expressed the point of view which 
the Senate has repeatedly expressed to 
the House. The House has become so 
adamant that it will not even consider 
the very amendments which the House 
sent us last year, and that is really be- 
coming pretty adamant with the Sen- 
ate. 
It is my feeling that the House knew 
we would give in. The House Members 
knew, because of the constitution of the 
conferees, that we would give in. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. By looking at the 
list of conferees the House Members 
could have determined a majority of the 
Senate conferees were against the Sen- 
ate position even before the negotiation 
started, could they not? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Whereas the Sen- 
ate voted almost 2 to 1 on these matters, 
the conferees were not of the same dis- 
position. 

Mr. LONG. In the conference, at 
least one Senator, I will say—I hope I 
am not violating any confidence on this 
matter, and I think the Senator had a 
right to do it—went right to work, from 
the very beginning, arguing against the 
Senate position, and never said a kind 
word about a single Senate amendment. 
With that kind of help from the Senate 
side, the House Members knew very well 
it would not be long before the Senate 
would agree to their position. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator men- 
tioned 2 or 3 times that in the early 
stages of the conference the Members of 
the House stated that the House Mem- 
bers were bound not to suggest amend- 
ments. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
they were trying to expand a rule which 
those of us who have served in the 
House for many years know is a rule of 
convenience for the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The rule is a con- 
venience, in that the closed rule, as it 
applies only in the House, operates as 
a part of the machinery for getting leg- 
islation enacted in a body composed of 
435 Representatives. It would be very 
difficult to have a yea-and-nay vote 
on every item relating to a tax-increase 
bill or a tax-reduction bill, with so many 
Members. The closed rule relieves the 
House of a certain amount of respon- 
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sibility which the Senate has, and which 
it exercised the other night in passing 
upon almost every single item by a yea- 
and-nay vote. . 

This is a House rule which has his- 
torically and traditionally been used for 
the convenience of the Members of the 
House, and an attempt is now being 
made to expand it and use it as a device 
to deny to the Senate the right to ex- 
press its preference or displeasure as to 
amendments by yea-and-nay votes. If 
we permit this to happen we will be 
seeing more and more of the Senate do- 
main taken over and encompassed by 
the House closed rule, such as the House 
has historically used. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yet the Constitu- 
tion clearly states that each House shall 
be the sole judge of its own rules. The 
House rules must stop at the north door 
of the House of Representatives. The 
Senate rules must stop at the south door 
of the Senate. Therefore, one House 
cannot in any way impose its rules upon 
the other body. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I espe- 
cially appreciate the statement just 
made by the author of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, which act sets forth many of 
the rules which bind both the Senate 
and the House. The Senator has given 
long years of study to these problems, 
and he served for many years in the 
House of Representatives before he came 
to the U.S. Senate. 

He has exactly stated the principal 
problem we have. It is a question of 
the right of the House to impose its 
rules on the Senate. If the Senate bows 
down to this demand, Mr. President, we 
will see more of the same kind of treat- 
ment. 

We have been told many, many times 
by the House, “We won't consider this” 
or “We won't consider that.” Now it 
is proposed that we cannot even add 
amendments to bills which must be 


passed. 

I should like to refer to another mat- 
ter which I think is very important, Mr. 
President. The people of this Nation 
made a very serious decision last No- 
vember. It was a dangerous decision. 
The people voted to entrust the over- 
whelming control of the Congress to 
the party which does not control the 
executive branch of the Government. 
That calis for the utmost of responsi- 
bility on both sides, and it requires the 
people to take a considerable risk. But 
the people did it. When the people did 
that, in my judgment, they expected 
more than inertia. They did not expect 
us to simply sit here and vote for the 
Eisenhower program. I think the people 
wanted us to make suggestion; to have 
Congress amend bills, under its powers 
of amendment; and make changes in 
the way certain matters are pursued, so 
that they can be pursued more effec- 
tively. 

We now hear a great deal about the 
so-called veto-proof bills. We have a 
housing bill, and the Senate knows what 
it wants in the way of a housing bill. 
We have a bill dealing with unemploy- 
ment, and the Senate knows what it 
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wants in this regard. We have a high- 
way bill, and the Senate knows what it 
wants in this regard. However, we are 
told, when we consider these bills, that 
in order to make the bills veto proof, we 
must pare them down and get them 
down to the point where they have about 
one-quarter of the significance we in- 
tended. 

As a result, the bills are 80 percent 
Eisenhower bills—or, let us say, 90 per- 
cent Eisenhower bills and 10 percent 
Democratic amendments. By working 
them out in that way, so long as we pass 
such bills, the President will not veto 
them. Otherwise, he can veto them with 
impunity. If he vetoes them nothing at 
all will happen, and he can continue to 
operate the Government without any 
trouble. All he would veto would be a 
bill which was not essential to him. 

We are told we have to make our bills 
so-called veto proof bills, which means 
simply that we must take out 90 percent 
of what we think the people voted for 
last November. That gives the people 
an eyedropper full of democracy when 
we thought they voted for a full table- 
spoon of democracy. 

That is the problem we are now facing. 
Are we going to permit the administra- 
tion to force us to take an administra- 
tion bill, and to put us under a closed 
House rule? There was a closed rule 
in the committee, so that not even a 
single member of the House committee 
could offer an amendment. Then there 
was a closed rule in the House, so that 
no House Member could offer an amend- 
ment. When we are asked to pass an 
Eisenhower bill, not subject to amend- 
ment, and to permit the House to im- 
pose its rule on the Senate, so that we 
will have a closed rule in the Senate, 
then, the veto power has become a great 
power indeed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG, I will yield in a moment. 

I have in my hand a cartoon which 
shows our great President. I admire him 
and I respect him. He is a great Presi- 
dent, and he should be admired and re- 
spected. I hope that he will respect us. 

I have this cartoon, which shows the 
President walking down the hall. It is 
a cartoon in Time magazine. The Presi- 
dent is pictured, almost, as a cowman 
from Texas. He has a big pistol on his 
hip, marked veto.“ There is a dark 
shadow peeping out from behind the 
door, the sign over which says Con- 
gress.” 

Congress is afraid of that big pistol. 
We cannot act. We cannot do anything 
because the President might pull that 
big pistol, 

If we are going to place our amend- 
ments on bills the President wants to 
veto to begin with, I must say that six- 
shooter will become a 16-inch naval 
rifle with a 25-mile range. If we give 
him the power to place a closed rule on 
all his bills in the House, and the House 
imposes a closed rule on the Senate, 
that is just the way he wants it. We 
will have to take that or nothing. 

I suppose our friends might be willing 
to let us amend bills the President is 
going to veto anyway. I guess they 
would give us that courtesy. 
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That is the procedure to which we 
are subjected. Mr. President, I tell my 
friends on the Republican side of the 
aisle they should be careful, and give a 
thought to the situation 2 years from 
now. They may be facing the same 
kind of treatment. If we have a willful 
man in the White House, he may ask 
the House to cooperate with him, as the 
House is doing on this occasion. They 
may give him a closed rule in the House, 
and no Republican will be able to offer 
an amendment to a bill. Then the bill 
will come to the Senate and a closed 
rule will be imposed on the Senate by 
the House. Then the administration 
will have what it has been looking for, 
which is the power to submit legisla- 
tion on a basis of, Take it exactly the 
way it is written or vote against it ex- 
actly the way it is written, for that is 
the end of it.” 

Mr. President, I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of these articles, but I would 
like to refer to them. The first article 
is in Time magazine, of the latest edi- 
tion, which is June 29, 1959. The state- 
ment is made: 

In defense of his program, the President 
has learned to use the veto—and threats of 
veto—effectively. 


I will guarantee Senators that if the 
President can keep this kind of bill 
from being amended, he can use that 
veto power or veto threat effectively. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from Time mag- 
azine, which I think enlightens this 
matter, printed in the body of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From Time magazine, June 29, 1959] 
DEMOCRATS— THE Bic SPLIT 


The first clear sign of a change in Demo- 
cratic leadership signals came during a Sen- 
ate-House conference meeting on the airport 
improvement bill. For 3 months, Oklahoma 
Democrat MIKE Monroney, knowledgeable 
specialist in the jet age, had held out dogged- 
ly for the Senate’s fat, $465 million airport- 
construction bill as opposed to the House’s 
$297 million version. Then, one day last 
fortnight, influential Senator Monroney 
breezed into a committee session and rec- 
ommended that the committee forget both 
bilis, simply extend for 2 years the current 
airport aid of $63 million a year—only $6 mil- 
lion more than the President had asked. Last 
week the extension quietly passed both 
Houses. 

Just who talked to Mk Monroney is his 
secret, but it is an open secret on Capitol Hill 
that the fellow Texans, House Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN and Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
JOHNSON, have made a deliberate new policy 
decision: the congressional leadership sees 
no profit in fighting President Eisenhower's 
legislative program, will go along pretty much 
with what the President wants for the rest 
of the session. And the decision, in turn, 
has signaled the widest and bitterest split in 
the Democratic Party in years. 


RIGHT TURN 

It is not the familiar old civil-rights split 
between North and South (which has been 
pretty well bridged this session), but a grow- 
ing, widening fault line between the John- 
son-Rayburn moderates and the liberals, 
who read last November’s 283-153 House vic- 
tory and 64-34 Senate victory as a mandate 
for massive Federal spending programs. The 
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Democratic National Committee, chaired by. 
fiery Paul Butler, has all but broken off rela- 
tions with congressional leaders. Last week 
the do-little, talk-much Democratic Advisory 
Council (among the members: Adlai Steven- 
son, Harry Truman, Soapy Williams) fired 
another salvo at Johnson & Co.: [The vot- 
ers] expect and are entitled to have in this 
Congress more tangible results of the man- 
date they gave the Democratic majority last 
November than they have received to date.” 

Even some of JoHNsoNn’s steadiest fellow 
Senators are uneasy: word leaked out last 
week that Massachusetts’ Jack KENNEDY had 
joined Minnesota’s HUBERT HUMPHREY, Penn- 
sylvania’s Joe Crank, Michigan’s Par Mo- 
Namara, and Illinois’ PAuL Doustas in a quiet 
move last month to draw up their own 
legislative program—a move that JOHNSON 
nipped by incorporating some of their sug- 
gestions into the official party program. 

BUDGET ON MAIN STREET i 

The man really responsible for the Demo- 
cratic split is none other than the lame- 
duck (by XXII amendment) President of 
the United States, whom JoHNson had writ- 
ten off last January in his own state of the 
Union message to fellow Democrats. With 
the help of a booming economy, Dwight 
Eisenhower has managed to sell his balanced 
budget on Main Street. (Says New Hamp- 
shire Republican Norris Corron: “A lot of 
fellows used to tell me how alarmed people 
were back home about the budget, but I 
never believed it. My voters never cared 
about these big problems down in Wash- 
ington, But this year, for the first time, I 
find the people on Main Street are really 
concerned about spending.”)- In defense of 
his program, the President has learned to 
use the veto—and threats of yeto—effective- 
ly. Strongly supported by Republicans in 
House and Senate, and also by the new 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Kentucky’s THruston Morton, the 
President holds the initiative. Since the 
Gallup polls have shown the Republican 
Party in general to be slipping badly (Time, 
June 8), the Democratic liberals want to 
build a record by challenging Ike; RAYBURN 
and JOHNSON want to ride with him. 

Last week, in the propwash of the airport 
ald bill, Congress was riding with him. 
Items: 

The Senate went along with the House, 
approved the administration's request to 
raise the interest limit on privately financed 
mortgages for veterans’ homes from 434 to 
5%4 percent. 

Senate and House conferees shaved more 
than $1 billion and 4 years off the Senate 
version of the omnibus housing bill, agreed 
on a 2-year, $1,375,400,000 appropriation in 
the hope that it would escape the veto. 

The House voted to raise the temporary 
limit on the national debt to $295 billion— 
precisely what Ike had requested. 

The House rejected a compromise farm 
bill for higher wheat supports and restricted 
acreage, thus headed off a move to make the 
farm subsidy mess even worse. 

Committed to the new conservatism and 
convinced that it is what the public wants, 
LYNDON JOHNSON thinks he can foresee the 
next step. The country, he implies, wants a 
moderate President to go with the moderate 
legislative program next year. A Demo- 
cratic moderate. Obviously, somebody like 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I also have 
before me an article from Newsweek 
magazine, of this week, which is en- 
titled Congress: The Won’t-Do-Its?” 

The first paragraph of the article says: 

GOP leaders, who have been blasting the 
Democratic 86th Congress as a “Won't Do 


Congress,” got ammunition this week from 
President Eisenhower. 
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He is the man who wants us to do cer- 
tain things about the road program. We 
are not supposed to put a bill on his desk 
unless it is one he wants to sign. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
tried to give the President a Democratic 
answer to his message, but we do not 
have to worry about that. We do not 
send anything to the President which 
he will be compelled to sign or else face 
the consequences. He wants to impose 
the consequences on us. He says we are 
fiscally irresponsible unless we pass the 
bills the way he wants them. 

If we are to be accused of being a 
“won’t do” Congress, the easiest way to 
justify the charge is to see to it that, so 
far as our amendments are concerned, 
we put them on bills which are going to 
be vetoed, so that that will be the end 
of them. They will not have to be re- 
considered. They will not have to come 
back here. All the President will need 
will be one-third of the votes in the 
House or Senate, and the veto can be 
sustained. 

That is one way to be described as a 
„won't do“ Congress, a Congress whose 
Members do a great deal of talking about 
what they are for, but who, after they 
are elected, make a great many gestures 
without actually achieving anything. If 
that is the record Senators wish to make, 
they can do so. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks the article from 
Newsweek to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS: THE WON“ T-Do-ITS2 

GOP leaders, who have been blasting the 

Democratic 86th Congress as a Won't Do 


Congress,” got ammunition this week from 
President Eisenhower. 

In a blunt public message, the President 
charged that Congress’s failure to increase 
the Federal gasolinee tax has threatened the 
Nation’s $25 billion, 41,000-mile highway 
construction program with complete break- 
down. Mr. Eisenhower asked Congress, in 
January, to raise the Federal gas tax from 
3 cents to 4½ cents; but the bill has been 
moldering in committee. 

As a result, the White House said, the 
Federal Government cannot meet its July 
promises to the States for new highway 
contracts. Since many States sign big high- 
way contracts in July, some highway con- 
struction may be interrupted for at least a 
year. And the 13-year program, passed by 
Congress in 1956, was scheduled to hit its 
peak next year, with the employment of 
630,000 workers. 

Would the President send a message to 
Congress about the delay? “We won’t have 
to,” said White House press secretary James 
C. Hagerty. I think every State and every 
motorist in the country will send up a spe- 
cial message.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Govern- 
ment-by-Veto Hassle,” written by Drew 
Pearson and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of June 28, 1959. I often dis- 
agree with Drew Pearson, but he is high- 
lighting the same point to which I have 
been referring. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT-BY-VETO HASSLE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

How deep the spilt is within the Demo- 
cratic and liberal forces over housing and 
other reforms was shown during the secret 
Senate-House conference on the housing bill. 
At times it was touch and go whether spokes- 
men of the two Chambers would resolve their 
differences. 

“I will have no part of this government-by- 
veto,” exploded Senator PAuL Doucias, Demo- 
crat of Illinois. “We are not here to please 
the President and escape his veto, but to 
draft a housing program that will best serve 
the public interest. 

“I may as well tell you now that I will 
not sign any report by this conference that 
tears the housing bill to pieces. In that 
event it will be my intention to file a minority 
report.” 

“Senator, neither is it our intention to 
bring out a bill primarily designed to coin- 
cide with the President’s views,” countered 
Representative WRIGHT PatmMan, Democrat of 
Texas. “However, I think you will agree that 
it is better to bring out something he will 
sign, rather than have all the work we have 
put into this bill wiped out by a veto.” 

“Our first duty is to the people we repre- 
sent, not the President,” disputed Dover As, 
supported by Senator Joe CLARK, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania. “Since this conference be- 
gan there has been a disposition not to report 
a bill that will best solve our housing needs, 
but rather to meet the President halfway. I 
cannot go along with that line of thinking.” 

Representatives ALBERT Ras, Democrat of 
Alabama, and Parman replied that the 
amended bill limited the duration of the 
housing program, not the funds immediately 
needed for slum redevelopment, public hous- 
ing, etc. 

“Without some modification, we are risk- 
ing a veto, in which case we won't have a 
housing law this session,” argued RAINS. 
“Is that what you want? This bill is not 
perfect, but it is a good bill.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times “News of the Week” 
section, for June 28, 1959, there is an 
article entitled “Democratic Maneu- 
vers.” The article analyzes the problem 
the way I have been describing it. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC MANEUVERS 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: “There is, you 
might say, a delaying [tactic on the part of 
the Congressional Democrats] out of which 
they think some (political) benefit will 
accrue.” 

Democratic ADVISORY COMMITTEE: The 
people * are entitled to have in this 
Congress more tangible results of the man- 
date they gave a Democratic majority last 
November than they have received * * +, 
[The Democrats should not] water down 
proposed legislation to the limits of what 
the President might accept * * *.” 

SENATE MAJORITY LEADER LYNDON JOHN- 
son: “If we have a choice between political 
issues and achievement, we will choose 
achievement. We are not going to indulge 
in a lot of political byplay.” 

These three statements summarize the 
conflicting pressures now operating on the 
Democrats in Congress. Although they won 
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a big victory in last fall's elections, they 
are not strong enough to put over legisla- 
tion the administration opposes. When 
they have tried, the President has vetoed or 
threatened to veto their programs. When 
they have modified these programs to avoid 
a veto, organizations such as the Democratic 
Advisory Committee, which is made up 
largely of party leaders outside Congress— 
have criticized them. 

Last week, as Congress approached the 
final weeks of the current session, it was 
sharply at odds with the President on a wide 
variety of programs. This was the situation 
on the main issues: 

Housing: The President had proposed a 
$1,760 million program of urban renewal, 
which would extend over 6 years, and other 
housing measures. The Senate and the 
House each approved much broader and 
costlier programs. A conference committee 
drafted a compromise bill providing $1,370 
million for 2 years, plus a public housing 
program which the administration esti- 
mates would cost $875 million in Federal 
subsidies over a 40-year period. Last week 
both Houses approved the compromise bill. 
But administration housing and budget ex- 
perts said they would recommend that the 
President veto it as too costly. The votes 
on the bill in both Houses fell short of the 
two-thirds majority required to override a 
veto. Therefore the President may be abie 
to force Congress to pass a substitute more 
in line with his own recommendations, 
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Farms: The President is strongly opposed 
to the farm price support program as it now 
operates. He wants to reduce supports and 
ultimately to restore free enterprise to 
farms. Over the President's strong opposi- 
tion, both Houses approved a bill for higher 
wheat price supports and more restricted 
acreage allotments. They also passed a bill 
to keep price supports on tobacco at the 
1958 level for 4 or 5 years. Last week the 
President vetoed both bills. The Democrats 
conceded they had no chance of overriding 
the veto. 

Highways: In January and again in May 
the President urged Congress to increase 
the 3-cents-a-gallon Federal gasoline tax to 
4% cents in order to ensure continuation of 
the interstate highway program, which the 
tax finances. Democratic leaders proposed 
instead to drop the current pay-as-you-go- 
method of highway financing and pay for 
the roads out of general revenues. Last 
week the President flatly rejected this pro- 
posal and reiterated his demand for the gas 
tax hike. Unless the money is forthcoming, 
he said, 10 States—including New York, 
Connecticut, and California—will run out of 
funds for highway construction this sum- 
mer. The day after his message, the Sen- 
ate rejected a proposal to raise the gas tax. 
And House Speaker Sam RAYBURN said: 
“We're not going to put on the 1½ cent tax, 
period, no paragraph.” 

Other taxes: The House has passed a bill 
calling for a 1-year extension of corporate 
and excise taxes, without change, as re- 
quested by the President. The Senate last 
week adopted an amendment abolishing the 
10 percent Federal tax on travel. A Senate- 
House conference later agreed on a 5 percent 
travel tax as of 1960. This would cost the 
Treasury an estimated $125 million a year. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am curious to 
find out what happened to the travel 
tax amendment which the Senate went 
on record as favoring, by a vote of 52 
to 26. It provided for the removal of 
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the 10 percent excise tax on the trans- 
portation of persons. Can the able Sen- 
ator from Louisiana tell us what tran- 
spired in conference resulting in a com- 
promise proposal which in effect affords 
no relief to the transportation industry? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Flor- 
ida offered that amendment. He had 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
Senate on his side. I hope I may be 
privileged to tell him what happened. 
I hope there is no rule which would pre- 
vent us from knowing what happened in 
conference. 

The amendment was rejected. The 
Senator knows that what the conferees 
did was to put the travel tax in the same 
category with the liquor tax. They said, 
“We will fix a periodic expiration date, 
and when the period expires, the tax 
will be subject to renewal, like all the 
other excise taxes.” The Senator knows 
that the transportation industry did not 
want that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The industry said, 
Either vote it up or down, but do not 
come forward with a gesture and say 
that you are for us, when we do not think 
you did anything but becloud the issue.” 
The industry said, “Give us some re- 
lief or turn us down, but do not tell us 
you are our friend, when we do not 
think you did anything. All you did 
was to change us from the present cate- 
gory to the category of the whisky tax 
payers.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree entirely 
with the statement made by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana. 

When the amendment with respect to 
removal of the travel tax was before 
the Finance Committee, it was suggested 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corron] that the travel tax be 
removed on a date certain. In the full 
committee at that time I stated that the 
transportation industry would derive no 
benefit from a partial removal of the 
tax. The primary purpose of the repeal 
was to strengthen our national trans- 
portation system. If the tax were re- 
duced by 5 percent, as was suggested in 
the committee, the carriers would still 
have all the administrative cost of col- 
lecting the tax. The purpose of repeal 
was twofold: First, to grant a measure 
of relief by removing an economic ob- 
stacle on the transportation industry 
and second, to relieve the taxpayers so 
as to encourage the use of transporta- 
tion facilities. The measure was of such 
a nature that only complete repeal could 
achieve its primary purpose. The over- 
riding public interest, namely, to 
strengthen our national transportation 
system, was the fact which takes this 
tax outside the realm of other excise 
AnS and places its repeal on a priority 

asis. 

The tax was imposed originally to dis- 
courage people from using the facilities 
of the railroads. The members of the 
industry stated on numerous occasions 
that only full repeal could grant relief 
since the burden would be the same 
whether the tax was 1 percent or 10 
percent. Reduction of the tax would not 
relieve the industry of administrative 
costs of collecting the tax. 
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When I read in the newspaper that 
the conferees had yielded to a position 
in favor of a provision which the Sena- 
tor from Florida expressly stated would 
not achieve the primary purpose of 
repeal, I could not believe that anything 
constructive was accomplished. ‘True, 
there is a measure of relief to the tax- 
payers but this was secondary to the 
overriding public interest in developing 
a strong transportation system, vital to 
our country in time of emergency and of 
equal importance to our economy in time 
of peace. 

So far as I am concerned, I hope the 
Senate will refuse to accept this con- 
ference report. If the conferees should 
go back to conference, I believe the 
transportation industry would much 
prefer that they eliminate the compro- 
mise at which they arrived—I do not 
know how—and either vote, as the Sen- 
ate voted, to remove the 10 percent 
travel tax effective as of August 1, 1959, 
or leave it as it is. 

This is a legislative body of equal im- 
portance to the House. I think the con- 
ferees should go back and tell the House 
conferees, “The Senate is not going to 
bow down or knuckle under every time 
the House raises its big fist.” 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Louisiana on his statement. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. First let 
me refer to what the Senator from Flor- 
ida has said. 

The conferees were not under any mis- 
apprehension with respect to the amend- 
ment referred to. They knew that the 
transportation industry wanted the tax 
to be either on or off. They were not 
willing to settle for anything in between. 
The industry said, “We do not want any 
gestures. Either help us or vote against 
us, but do not tell us that you are our 
friends, and then convert that tax from 
a continuing tax into a tax which is 
scheduled to expire, and which must be 
constantly renewed. Either you are for 
us or you are against us. If you are 
against us, we will come along later and 
try again.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The conferees understood the situa- 
tion. They did the best they could. 
The transportation industry would 
rather have nothing than what it got. 
However, in the spirit of compromise, 
the House conferees no doubt thought it 
might be a gesture toward the Senate to 
give the transportation industry some- 
thing that was less desirable than what 
the industry was asking for. 

I now to yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator can, without a 
breach of confidence or security, tell us 
what discussion took place with regard 
to the repeal of the dividend credit. 

Mr. LONG. The House conferees 
stated that that question should not be 
considered, and that if it were to be con- 
sidered, something should be considered 
to take its place. It was the point of 
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view of one Senator that the least the 
House conferees should do would be to 
let the House vote on the proposal. The 
way it got into the law was this: House 
bill 8300 was brought before the Senate 
after being passed in the House under 
a closed rule. We had to take it all or 
vote against it all. There was something 
in it to give a little relief to the aged, 
and there was some relief with respect to 
medical bills. Members were put in a 
position where they could not vote 
against that provision without voting 
against the entire bill. Even a motion 
to recommit would indicate that we were 
unwilling to permit the tax reduction 
for the rank and file to go into effect. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask the question 
because in the statement of the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee before the House on June 8, 
1959, he stated positively that the House 
would not accept any reductions in taxes 
which the Senate might approve. He 
said nothing about any increases. 

Mr. LONG. It was proposed in the 
committee that the Senator’s amend- 
ment should be tied to either the Smath- 
ers amendment or the Long amendment 
as a self-liquidating proposal. The ad- 
ministration would lose a few dollars, 
but we do not think the House would 
vote to retain the dividend credit if 
there were a yea-and-nay.vote on the 
question. We think it would vote the 
way the Senate voted. The question was 
asked, “Why not let the House have an 
opportunity to vote the way it feels on 
the question of the dividend credit?” 

An effort was made to tie the Senator’s 
amendment to the Smather amendment. 
Under such an arrangement, the Gov- 
ernment would lose no revenue. The 
stockholders would pay a little more, 
and the passengers on railroads and 
buses would pay a little less. That pro- 
posal was rejected. 

Then it was proposed to add the 
amendment to the Long amendment, to 
raise a little more from corporate stock- 
holders, and dispense some of that to 
the needy and the aged. That was 
rejected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. On the point of 
fiscal responsibility, it is charged that 
we shall be irresponsible if we do not 
pass on this question immediately, so 
that the excise tax will not be lost for 
even a day. The Senator knows that 
the amount of excise tax which would 
be lost each day would be between 82% 
and $3 million. So if the excise tax 
question were postponed for 2 or 3 days, 
assuming that the House does not pass 
the resolution which the Senator says 
it can pass within an hour, what we are 
proposing to do is to lose between $242 
aid $3 million in return for $335 million 
in the next fiscal year, under the amend- 
ment which I offered. Would that not 
be a reasonable trade? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. If there were a 
day’s delay, there would be a loss of $9 
million. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The loss would be 
between $244 and $3 million. 

Mr. LONG. I thought that it would 
be $9 million. 

Mr. McCARTHY. 
about $3 million. 


It would come to 
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Mr. LONG. $9 million would be the 
cost of permitting these taxes to be lost 
for a day. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Even so, that is a 
small price to pay in exchange for $335 
million. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would bring in about the amount 
to which he has referred. 

All these proposals were considered. 
The junior Senator from Louisiana even 
proposed to the House conferees that the 
extension of excise taxes amendments 
be attached to other bills. He said, 
“You will not even consider the posi- 
tion of the Senate, but you are worried 
about the taxes expiring. Let us take 
one of the bills passed by the House, 
and hang the excise tax extension on it. 
It could be attached to the kind of bill 
which usually passes by unanimous con- 
sent. We can send it back to the 
House and have it agreed to; then we will 
continue to negotiate on the remainder.” 
They were not even willing to talk about 
that. 

That is one way in which the prob- 
lem could have been handled, if we do 
not want the excise taxes to expire. 

Mr. CARROLL. Was the so-called Mc- 
Carthy amendment considered by itself 
without its being tied in with other 
amendments in the package bill? 

Mr. LONG. It was rejected by the 
House conferees. With this type of pro- 
cedure, we did not have the privilege of 
having an amendment rejected on its 
merits. It is rejected not being con- 
sidered. The House conferees said, No, 
we will not consider any of these amend- 
ments.” 

Mr. CARROLL. There was, then, no 
really full consideration of the Senate 
amendments? There was simply a re- 
jection of their consideration? 

Mr. LONG. That is how I interpreted 
the action of the House conferees. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for questions 
in the nature of parliamentary ques- 
tions? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] has been wanting to 
ask me questions. If the Senator from 
Colorado will permit me to do so, I 
should like to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I do not wish to show him a 
discourtesy by keeping him on his feet 
without answering his questions. 

Mr, KERR. I simply want to ask, For 
whose benefit was the Smathers amend- 
ment, which was adopted on the floor of 
the Senate, and for which the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma voted, as did 
the junior Senator from Louisiana—for 
whose benefit was it adopted? The 
benefit of the taxpayers or the benefit of 
the tax collectors? 

Mr. LONG. The question of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would ordinarily 
answer itself. I do not know why Sen- 
ators voted for the amendment, but I as- 
sume that if we were urging the adoption 
of the amendment, as I was, and as one 
who voted for it, I should say I voted 
for it because it was for the benefit of 
the taxpayers. I assume that that was 
the position taken by most Senators. 

Mr. KERR. That was the assumption 
of the Senators from Oklahoma. There- 
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fore, I was quite surprised when I heard 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] say that what had taken place with 
respect to his amendment did not suit 
him; and that what had taken place 
concerning his amendment for the bene- 
fit of the transportation companies did 
not suit them, because the transporta- 
tion companies are not the taxpayers. 

So far as the Senator from Oklahoma 
is concerned, while he has as high a 
regard for the junior Senator from Fior- 
ida as he does for any other Member of 
the Senate, the Senator from Oklahoma 
voted for the amendment because of 
what it would do for the taxpayers, and 
not what it would do for either the Sen- 
ator from Florida or the transportation 
companies. 

The Senator from Oklahoma says, in 
all sincerity, that he believes that is 
what guided the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana. Therefore, the 
Senator from Oklahoma believes that to 
say to the Senate that we should reject 
this conference report because the trans- 
portation companies would rather have 
all or nothing, when they do not pay one 
cent of the transportation tax, is putting 
the matter to this body in a form and in 
a way which, in my judgment, does not 
do justice to the great hearts and brains 
of the Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. LONG. There are a number of 
taxes which could be reduced. Some 
gesture was made toward reducing the 
tax on communications, for example. I 
do not know whether the companies had 
anything to do with it, but I know they 
worked hard and long at importuning us 
to reduce the taxes on telephones. I do 
not know if I was recorded as voting for 
them because the action occurred when 
I was not in the committee room, 

But there are many factors which 
must be considered in such cases. We 
must consider the impact on a particu- 
lar industry. So far as I am concerned, 
one of the main considerations in the 
transportation tax was that the railroad 
companies are in bad financial condi- 
tion. Their plight is becoming worse 
all the time. Unless they can be afford- 
ed a little relief, their financial condi- 
tion may become very much worse. 

I voted some time ago for an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] with respect to reduc- 
ing the tax on theater admissions. It was 
my understanding that the reduction was 
not made for the benefit of the public 
generally; but that the small theaters 
would have to go out of business unless 
they got a “break” somehow. So they 
hoped that Congress would reduce the 
tax on admissions to afford the small 
theaters such a break.“ I do not think 
that action was so much a benefit to the 
public as it was in preventing small 
theaters from going out of business. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. Tyield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma says he has 
great respect for me. I can say very 
sincerely that there is no man for whom 
I have greater respect than I have for 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma. But 
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the first thing we must remember is that 
there has not been a reduction of one 
nickel in the transportation tax. The 
amendment in the conference report now 
before the Senate does not remove any 
tax from anyone. The report merely 
says that a year from today there may be 
a reduction of 5 percent, if the Senate 
will vote for it. £ 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Florida 
does not want to make an inaccurate 
statement, I know. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senate voted 
the other night to repeal the entire 10- 
percent tax on transportation effective 
as of August 1 of this year. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the Senator 
from Florida know that the conferees 
voted to repeal half of the transportation 
tax on June 30, 1960, without any fur- 
ther act of Congress? 

Mr. SMATHERS. As I read the re- 
port, no tax will be removed until June 
30, 1960. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Whereas the Sen- 
ate voted the other night to remove the 
entire 10-percent tax as of August 1, 
1959. So what the conferees did was to 
hold out to us a kind of lollypop and say, 
“Instead of giving you the whole bag of 
candy now, we will give you a lollypop 
next year,” and require us to take action 
on the report now, or at least encourage 
us to take action on it otherwise we will 
not get anything. 

Mr. KERR. We will not have to take 
further action next year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The partial reduc- 
tion in the tax has been postponed for 
another year. 

Mr. KERR. The repeal has been post- 
poned for a year. It will not be neces- 
sary to take further action to make the 
5 percent reduction effective next year. 
I believe the Senator from Florida un- 
derstands that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The other thing 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. I should like the Chair to protect 
me in my rights. I do not want to be 
taken off my feet. However, I will yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think everyone 
would like to see the travel tax removed, 
because we know that unless it is re- 
moved it will fall into the same category 
as the cosmetic tax and some other 
taxes, which are luxury taxes. Many of 
them have been in effect for 20 years, 
probably will not be removed in the fore- 
seeable future. 

So it was felt that it would be advan- 
tageous to keep those taxes as they are 
now, as separate taxes. However, the 
tax on transportation was made effective 
to deter people from using transporta- 
tion facilities during wartime. It is felt 
that there is more interest and enthusi- 
asm for removing this tax now than to 
say, “Wait a minute. We will not re- 
move the entire tax, but we will provide 
a 5 percent reduction a year from now.” 

It seems to me that that is simply 
pushing the matter into a dark closet, 
where it is likely to remain. For that 
reason, it was preferred to have the 
transportation tax stand on its own feet. 
The matter was discussed in committee. 
It was not a secret in committee. The 
Senator from New Hampshire brought it 
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up. The matter was debated in com- 
mittee. It was decided not to seek only 
a partial reduction in the tax, but to try 
to remove it all at once now, or, at least, 
to remove it all next year, not merely 5 
percent next year. This is the only way 
the primary purpose of repeal, namely, 
to strengthen our national transporta- 
tion system, could be achieved. 

Mr. LONG. The basis upon which the 
House accepted this little amendment, 
which I regard as being nothing more 
than a drop of eyewash, was that it 
would not go into effect for a year, and 
that before then there would be another 
big excise tax bill before us, such as the 
one which is before us now. It was felt 
that the House could reconsider the 
whole matter, and if the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida 
were found to be undesirable, an amend- 
ment could be attached to the bill next 
year to extend the tax again. 

The House agreed to the amendment 
on the basis and the explanation of the 
chairman. Mr. Foranp said that the 
House should never accept any of our 
amendments. The agreement was that 
the Senate was to have no right to legis- 
late on the bill. But the explanation 
given to Mr. Foranp was that this amend- 
ment was exactly nothing except a few 
words, That is why the House conferees 
took the amendment, and that is how 
they proposed to explain it to the other 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. They said that it would not 
violate their agreement that they would 
not consider any Senate amendments, 
because the language of this amendment 
as agreed to in conference, meant ex- 
actly nothing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope there is no 
misconception of why Senators voted for 
the amendment. It was simply that 
they thought it was an inequitable tax. 
It was not a tax for the benefit of trans- 
portation companies. Its removal would 
benefit people who must travel. It is 
an unequal tax. The farther one trav- 
els, the more tax he has levied on him. 
I think that is the only reason why 50 
Senators voted for the removal of the tax 
this year and last year, and every time 
we have discussed it. 

If this tax is removed, it will not affect 
the price of a ticket. The transporta- 
tion rate will be the same. The tax does 
not go to the railroads. The railroads 
simply collect the tax and turn it over 
to the Government. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is entirely correct about that, but 
it is fair to state that if the 10 percent 
transportation tax is removed, the rail- 
roads, buslines, and airlines can do 
business 10 percent cheaper, and be- 
cause they will be doing business at a 
lower rate, they will do more business. 
By doing more business, they will stand 
a chance of getting out of the red. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. More people will 
travel if the tax is removed. That was 
what the Senator from Florida and I 
had in the back of our minds. We felt 
that the removal of this tax would stim- 
ulate transportation. As it stood, the 
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transportation tax has been like a ham- 
mer over their heads. 

Mr. LONG. So far as the transporta- 
tion industry was concerned, they said 
it was not a good tax. They said, “If 
you want to take it off, take it all off. 
But do not change the category and 
make it a continuing tax, like the tax on 
whisky and the tax on other luxuries 
which theoretically expire every year.” 
That would be meaningless. We might 
be in worse condition then than we are 
now. 

The way things stand now, about once 
every Congress, we pass a bill to repeal 
the transportation tax then it fails in 
the House. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would not the Sena- 
tor agree with me that by the removal 
of the transportation tax, revenue to the 
Treasury will- be lost. And by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, revenue would be lost. Those 
amendments were in a sense revenue 
losers. But that was not true of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy]. The effect 
of his amendment would not be to cost 
the Treasury revenue, but to provide, as 
I understood his argument, $375 million 
in revenue not now being collected. 

I am trying to ascertain if the Senator 
from Louisiana can give us information, 
without violating the confidence of the 
committee on conference, whether there 
was any vigorous presentation of the 
McCarthy amendment; whether any 
strong argument was offered for this 
amendment on the part of the conferees. 

Mr. LONG. First, the amendment 
was submitted. It was pursued by the 
Senate conferees, and they fought for it. 
The House conferees were adamant in 
opposition, as they were in regard to all 
the Senate amendments. The House 
conferees took the view that if the 
amendment were to be considered at all, 
it should be considered at a future time, 
and that perhaps some additional relief 
for corporation or corporation stock- 
holders should be proposed as a substi- 
tute for the dividend credit; in other 
words, if those holding corporate stock 
were to pay more taxes, perhaps they 
should be given some additional con- 
sideration which they are not now re- 
ceiving. 

But at least two Senate conferees 
voted for the McCarthy amendment 
right up to the bitter end. So an effort 
was made by the Senate conferees to 
sustain that amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have been very 
much impressed by the arguments of the 
Senator from Louisiana about the closed 
rule and the effect of the imposition of 
the closed rule on the Senate. 

At this time I should like to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry, if the Senator 
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from Louisiana will yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. LONG. T yield. : 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr President, I now 
propose a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senate rejects 
the conference report, will it be in order 
to move that the Senate request a fur- 
ther conference, and that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate be given in- 
structions in regard to a specific amend- 
ment? If that were to be done, how 
binding would that instruction be on the 
Senate conferees? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate were to reject the conference re- 
port, it would then be in order to re- 
quest a further conference and to ap- 
point new conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would it also be in 
order for the Senate to give to its con- 
ferees written instructions in regard to 
a specific amendment? If so, how bind- 
ing would that written instruction be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate might instruct its conferees just 
before they were appointed. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. In view of the ex- 
planation by the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the exchange between the able 
Senator from Florida and the able Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, it seems to me that 
perhaps we have gone as far as we can 
go on the question of taxes, at this point, 
for a deadline confronts us. I think the 
other body can initiate a joint resolu- 
tion to extend that date for 5, 10, or 30 
days, if it so chooses. 

As I said the other day, I am sure that 
the House is not so financially irrespon- 
sible that it would be willing to have the 
Nation lose $9 million a day; and I 
assume that the Senate will maintain a 
similar position; and I assume that the 
Executive is not so financially irrespon- 
sible that he would not sign such a 
measure. 

The other body is in session. I think 
a real issue is involved in this situation— 
aside from the amendments on trans- 
portation and telephone excise taxes and 
the proposal to increase public assist- 
ance payments made by the Senator 
from Louisiana. : 

As a former member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, I can un- 
derstand that the House likes to initiate 
measures providing for the aged and 
public assistance for dependent children 
and the blind and all the fine elements 
contained in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. The Ways and 
Means Committee likes to initiate such 
measures, which do come under the 
closed rule. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee also likes to initiate and to handle 
transportation taxes. 

But the issue presented the other day 
by the McCarthy amendment is far dif- 
ferent. It would not result in removing 
relief from someone and giving it to 
someone else. It would give the Treas- 
ury, in this time of fiscal crisis, access 
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to an additional $335 million—which is 
an entirely different issue. 

I agree with the Senator from Loui- 
siana that if we permit the closed rule 
procedure in the House to operate on 
the Senate, we shall be giving away more 
than I think has ever before been given 
away by the Senate in connection with 
this issue. 

The Senate has a right to legislate in 
this field. As I consider the conferees 
on the part of the House—the able 
Representative from Arkansas WILBUR 
Mitts; the able Representative from 
California, CECIL Kinc; the able Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, RICHARD 
Smvpson; and the able Representative 
from Illinois, Noan Mason—I think they 
can understand not only our position, but 
also our purpose. 

So I hope we narrow the issue by re- 
jecting this conference report and then 
making a proper parliamentary move 
to carry the issue of the McCarthy 
amendment solely on the basis of the 
facts. I believe that is the way we shall 
be able to localize the issue and to bring 
proper focus upon the issue of the powers 
of the other body and the powers of the 
Senate. 

I make that suggestion to the Senator 
from Louisiana; and I hope the Senator 
from Minnesota will be prepared to take 
those steps, if they are satisfactory to 
him. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senate should re- 
ject the conference report, I hope the 
Senate would have the right to give in- 
structions to its conferees on the two 
major floor amendments, as well as on 
the committee amendments. 

So far as I am concerned, I should be 
glad to yield, so that the Senator from 
Minnesota could be appointed a conferee 
in my place. If new conferees are to 
be named, I hope they will represent the 
majority view of the Senate, because in 
that case I think we would come nearer 
to getting what the Senate voted for. 

Or we could make a double-barreled 
approach; we could add our amendment 
to the other revenue bill to which I have 
referred—the one which would allow 
servicemen to bring in up to $50 gifts 
duty free; and we could also take the 
course which has been suggested in re- 
gard to a further conference. In the case 
of the former, I do not think any Mem- 
ber should object to that course, because 
that is a revenue bill. 

Certainly Senators should not say the 
Senate must bow to the position taken 
by the House, because, so they say, if 
the Senate does not do so, the Govern- 
ment will lose some revenue. 

So I believe both courses can properly 
be followed—namely, request a further 
conference, and also add such an amend- 
ment to another revenue measure. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to make a 
comment on the continuing resolution. 
At this very time there is prepared for 
introduction in the House a joint resolu- 
tion to continue certain appropriations 
into the next fiscal year; and that meas- 
ure will be acted upon by both the House 
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‘Florida, should be rejected. 


keep clearly in mind the issue. 
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and the Senate in the course of an hour 
or two, if necessary. 

So there is no reason why a similar 
joint resolution could not be introduced 
in order to take care of the situation in 
the period of a few days between the ex- 
piration of the present excise tax meas- 
ure and the enactment of the next one. 

Mr. LONG. I agree. Those who 
argue that we have no recourse but to 
agree to the conference report certainly 
are not correct, because a number of 
other courses are open to us. 

A little while ago I made an argument 
about the strength of the Army. As in 
the case of the well-known song, I said 
that if we wished long enough and 
strong enough, what we wished for 
would come to pass. 

So it is obvious that we can accom- 
plish these things if we are determined 
to accomplish them. But if we are faint 


of heart, we can find a thousand excuses 


for not accomplishing what we want. 

Mr. CARROLL. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the Senator from Minnesota 
that such a joint resolution has been in- 
troduced in the other body? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not know 
whether it has been introduced; but I 
know it is prepared for introduction. If 
there is a delay in the enactment of the 


regular appropriation bills, that joint 


resolution will be introduced, and it will 
come to the Senate in a matter of 


minutes; and the whole thing will be 


handled in half an hour. I refer to the 
joint resolution in regard to continuing 
certain appropriations. 

Mr. CARROLL. But I have in mind 
the tax bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ido not know that 
such a joint resolution is pending; but I 
think one is in the process of being pre- 
pared. 

Mr. CARROLL. It would not be diffi- 
nare to introduce such a measure, would 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, no; it would be 
quite simple. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that I do not 
mean to imply that the amendments 
adopted by the Senate, after they were 
successfully submitted by the Senator 
from Louisiana, and the Senator from 
On the 
other hand, obviously the Senate is not 
going to get everything it wants. But I 
think the McCarthy amendment pre- 
sents an entirely different situation than 
the other amendments which were 
adopted by the Senate; in the latter 
case, I refer to those which would reduce 
Federal revenue. 

I agree that new conferees should be 
appointed. But in the bargaining proc- 
ess, I think the Senate conferees should 
The 
McCarthy amendment will increase 
revenue; the other amendments will re- 


duce revenue. 


The House conferees are reasonable 
men; and I am sure a fair conclusion 
could be reached. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG, I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Louisiana 
in yielding to me. 

I have followed with great interest the 
debate this afternoon. It has been 
rather spirited, and also quite critical 
of the House of Representatives and of 
some Members of the House. 

I think it well for us to remember— 
although I do not make a point of or- 
der—that on page 244 of the manual of 
Senate Procedure we find the following: 

There is no standing rule of the Senate 
relating to comments upon proceedings of 
the House of Representatives, although such 
a provision is contained in Jefferson's 
Manual, 


Now I read one of the following para- 
graphs: 
Under the precedents, however, it has 


been held not in order in debate for a Sen- 
ator to make reference to action by the 


House of Representatives, to read an ex- 


tract from the proceedings of the House 
relating to a matter under discussion, to 
read from a speech made by a Member of 
the House during that particular Congress 
on the pending subject, or to make reference 
to the proceedings in the House on the 
matter under consideration for the purpose 
of influencing the action of the Senate. 


Then, on the other page, 265, I read: 

It has been held out of order for a Sen- 
ator to make reference to Members of the 
House, to refer to a Member of the House 
by name, to criticize the action of the Speak- 
er or to refer in debate to a Member of the 
House in opprobrious terms or to impute to 
him unworthy motives. 


I thought that language should be 
read into the Record of the debate, be- 
cause, as this RECORD is read, several 
statements critical of the other body will 
appear in the debate. There will be 
mention of the names of Members of the 
other body. I think we ought to keep 
within the rules of the Senate, regard- 
less of what our feelings are about this 
matter, because we need to have comity 
between the Senate and the House if we 
are to have legislation. 

Mr. LONG. I very much appreciate 
the advice and admonition of my fine 
and able colleague from Kansas. He has 
always conducted himself with the ut+ 
most kindness to all of us, and that in- 
cludes the Senator from Louisiana. 

When I came to the Senate I attempted 
to familiarize myself with the rules of 
the Senate. I suppose I have had Sen- 
ators take their seats more times than 
has any Member of this body, because 
I was familiar with the rule XIX of the 
Senate, that a Senator cannot speak in 
disparagement of another Senator, 
which means that a Senator cannot even 
impute that another Senator is wrong, 
even if he prefaces his remark with the 
statement, “I know his intention is 
good,” but then states that what he 
wants to do is wrong or bad. That can- 
not be done, under a strict interpreta- 
tion of rule XIX. 

I have tried to stay within that rule. 
If I thought I had been treated dis- 
courteously, I have said, instead of say- 
ing I thought I had been treated dis- 
courteously, I could say that I thought I 
had been treated less courteously than 
I had been previously. By making that 
statement, I stayed within the rule. 
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That would mean that all Senators had 
treated me courteously, but this courtesy 
did not quite catch up with the extent of 
the courtesy of the others. I have al- 
ways tried not to breach the rule. 

I did not believe that there was a rule 
that I could not criticize someone in the 
House. If a Senator wanted to make 
the point, I think he might say that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana had im- 
puted to the House something which 
should not be imputed. 

Frankly, I do not blame the House for 
following this action. I wish the Senate 
would use more of its powers to advance 
what we believe in. I think the House 
has a right to do the best it can to 
strengthen the power of that body. The 
Senate also has the right to resist it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator realizes I did not make a point of 
order. I did not want to make one. I 
thought the Recorp ought to contain 
the provision which is in the Senate’s 
own manual regarding the rules re- 
specting debate, as between the House 
and the Senate. I read the provision 
for the Rxconp more than anything else. 
I make no point of order. I think we 
have probably violated the rule of the 
Senate, but it is up to another Senator 
to make the point. 

Mr. LONG. I am satisfied that I did 
not violate explicitly any rule of the 
Senate. I may have violated only the 
implication of a precedent. 

Based on research into the question, 
it is my judgment that rule XTX, which 
provides that one Senator cannot speak 
derogatively of another Senator, was 
adopted in order that this body might 
legislate. Back in the old days, if a 
Senator said something derogatory 
about another Senator or about his 
State, it usually ended in a fist fight, 
and that was the end of action in the 
Senate for the time being. To enable 
the Senate to legislate a Senator was 
forbidden to criticize a Senator. A Sen- 
ator could speak critically of the Presi- 
dent or the member of his Cabinet or 
the most honorable person in the land. 
Rule XIX was adopted in order to make 
it possible for this body to legislate and 
in order to keep down fisticuffs, by pro- 
viding that a Senator might not say 
something derogatory about a Senator 
or his State. Otherwise such an occa- 
sion might result in fisticuffs and im- 
pede the work of this body. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield so that 
I may ask a question of the able Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
from Kansas think it is in order for the 
Senate to know what happened in the 
conference? Is it advisable for the Sen- 
ate to know what happened in the con- 
ference; or is it not? 

Mr. CARLSON. In answer to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Missouri, I 
refer only to the rule, which appears on 
page 264 of the Senate Procedure Man- 
ual.” It reads: 

Under the precedents, however, it has been 
held not in order in debate for a Senator 
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to make reference to action by the House 
of Representatives. 

I cannot go any further. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Am I correct in 
interpreting what the Senator has said 
that he believes there is no way the Sen- 
ate can ascertain what happened as a 
result of a conference? 

Mr. CARLSON, I may say this is not 
my personal feeling. I have sat through 
the whole debate. I think it has been 
well handled. It has been spirited at 
times. I think probably we have violated 
the rule. In so saying, I am not criti- 
cizing. I make no point of order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I am not being critical. I have 
also listened to this debate in the Senate. 
I thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
giving me more information on the con- 
ference. In my opinion, the Senate has 
a right to know what happened and 
something about why there was this re- 
jection of Senate amendments. We have 
heard a lot about the right to know. 
I think the right to know should extend 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was not a member 
of the conference; so this is new to me. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator will re- 
main in the Chamber, the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be glad to enlighten the 
Senator and tell the story in its en- 
tirety. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sure that, 
as always, the Senator from Oklahoma 
will be enlightening. What I wanted 
to ask was whether it is right for the 
Senate to know. I raised the question 
because the Senator from Kansas made 
the point to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The references which 
the Senator from Kansas made to pages 
264 and 265 refer to the “Manual of 
Senate Procedure.” That language does 
not appear in the Senate rules. What 
the Senator has referred to was derived 
from “Jefferson’s Manual.” I shall be 
as polite as I can to the other Members 
of Congress, provided I can tell the 
truth to the Senate. To try to restrict 
me further than that in my opinion 
keeps me from doing what I think is 
my duty under my oath as a Senator. 

If Senators will look at rule XIX, 
they will see the rule relates to referring 
offensively to another Senator and to 
another State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that rule XIX may be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the rule was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RULE XIX 
Debate 

1. When a Senator desires to speak, he 
shall rise and address the Presiding Officer, 
and shall not proceed until he is recognized, 
and the Presiding Officer shall recognize the 
Senator who shall first address him. No Sen- 
ator shall interrupt another Senator in de- 
bate without his consent, and to obtain such 
consent he shall first address the Presiding 
Officer, and no Senator shall speak more than 
twice upon any one question in debate on 
the same day without leave of the Senate, 
which shall be determined without debate. 

{Jefferson’s Manual, secs. XVII, XXXIX. 
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2. No Senator in debate shall, directly or 
indirectly, by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 

[Jefferson’s Manual, sec. XVII. 

3. No Senator in debate shall refer of- 
fensively to any State of the Union. 

4. If any Senator, in speaking or other- 
wise, transgress the rules of the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator may, 
call him to order; and when a Senator shall 
be called to order he shall sit down, and not 
proceed without leave of the Senate, which, 
if granted, shall be upon motion that he be 
allowed to proceed in order, which motion 
shall be determined without debate. 

{Jefferson’s Manual, sec. XVII. 

5. If a Senator be called to order for words 
spoken in debate, upon the demand of the 
Senator or of any other Senator, the excep- 
tionable words shall be taken down in writ- 
ing, and read at the table for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

[ Jefferson’s Manual, sec. XVII. 

6. Whenever confusion arises in the 
Chamber or the galleries, or demonstrations 
of approval or disapproval are indulged in 
by the occupants of the galleries, it shall 
be the duty of the Chair to enforce order on 
his own initiative and without any point 
of order being made by a Senator. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not 
think I have violated the Senate rules. 
I would be willing to debate that ques- 
tion with any Senator, or even to have it 
considered by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, but it is my duty 
to explain my view as I see it. I have 
not previously had the privilege of con- 
ferring as a conferee from the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and may never 
again, but it did seem to me that what 
is happening here, if the Senate should 
vote for the conference report, is the 
type of thing which should be prevented. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. When I asked the 
Senator to yield to me, I asked him to 
yield so that I could read from page 264 
of the “Manual on Senate Procedure”: 
There is no standing rule of the Senate 
relating to comments upon proceedings of 
the House of Representatives, although such 


a provision is contained in “Jefferson's Man- 
ual.” 


I stated specifically that there was no 
such rule, but there are many prece- 
dents, based on years of legislation, 
bearing on this point. That is how 
some of these precedents have been es- 
tablished. 

Mr. LONG. I have no doubt about 
it. I think it will be found that, with 
relation to the violation of rule XIX, if 
a Senator can get the majority of Sen- 
ators to support him, he can compel an- 
other Senator to take his seat for al- 
most any reason. I learned that. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have 
been entertained, enlightened, chal- 
lenged, and otherwise affected by the 
debate this afternoon. 

I think there are certain elements of 
the matter in question which are worthy 
of some discussion and some considera- 
tion, and I should like to devote a little 
time to them. 

I must say that my interest was first 
provoked by some statements made by 
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the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana about the attitude of the Senate 
conferees, The Senator from Oklahoma 
has now been in the Senate for some- 
thing over 10 years. He was a Member 
of this body for many years before he 
got to be a member of a conference com- 
mittee. I must say that participation in 
such a capacity has not in any way meas- 
ured up to the idea the Senator from 
Oklahoma had about it before he be- 
came a conferee. 

I did not appoint the conferees who 
represented the Senate with reference 
to this bill. I believe it is a fact that the 
number of Senate conferees was in- 
creased from what otherwise it would 
have been in order that the Senator 
from Louisiana might be included as one 
of the conferees. I believe that was 
done as a sincere courtesy to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I want the Senator to 
know I do appreciate the courtesy of 
being on the conference committee. A 
number of times in the past I have ex- 
pressed a willingness to have my sen- 
iority passed over so that some other 
Senator could be on a conference com- 
mittee, when other Senators expressed a 
considerable interest in some measure 
which passed the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I did not 
appoint the conferees, I had no power 
to appoint the conferees. I had no de- 
sire to appoint the conferees. I merely 
remind the Senate that more than the 
usual number of Senate conferees were 
appointed with reference to this bill, in 
order that the privilege of serving as a 
conferee might be given to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The Senator has given a dramatic por- 
trayal of his interpretation of what hap- 
pened at the conference. The Senator 
has spent his time, as I understood him, 
describing it. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana and I came to the Senate at about 
the same time. We have been together 
in nearly every fight either one of us has 
had on this floor. It is my belief that 
will continue to be the case in the future. 
I regret that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with the Senator now as to what 
the action of this body should be with 
reference to this conference report. It 
may be that I am as vigorous in what I 
believe should be done as the Senator is 
with regard to what he thinks should be 
done. 

I shall, if I know what I am doing, re- 
frain from making any statement what- 
ever which will be other than both 
courteous and respectful to the Senator 
and to his position. I am convinced that 
some statements the Senator made with 
reference to the Senate conferees would 
not be subject to that interpretation. 

I believe it was the Senator's state- 
ment, and I know it was his implication, 
that the Senate conferees, without undue 
effort to represent the position of the 
Senate or without due regard for the po- 
sition of the Senate, either participated 
in a farce, encouraged one, or permitted 
one. 

I thought the Senator from Rhode 
Island asked the Senator a very pointed 
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question. After the Senator addressed 
himself considerably to the lack of ef- 
fort on the part of the Senate conferees 
to sustain the position of the Senate, the 
Senator then at length discussed the 
vigorous, the adamant, and the undying 
determination on the part of the House 
conferees to accept no Senate amend- 
ments. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asked the Senator which of the two facts 
was responsible for the failure of the 
Senate conferees to secure an agree- 
ment from the House conferees to more 
of the amendments passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

In my judgment every one of the Sen- 
ate conferees did what he thought was 
his responsibility and what was within 
his power to persuade the House to ac- 
cept the position of the Senate and the 
amendments of the Senate, and to secure 
approval of as much of the action taken 
by the Senate as was possible under the 
circumstances. 

We were dealing with a group of hon- 
orable, but determined men. I do not 
believe there is a more honorable or pa- 
triotic Member of Congress than the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Arkansas, Mr. MILLS. 
On the conference committee with Mr. 
MILLs were the Representative from Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. Kine; the Representative 
from Rhode Island, Mr. Foranp; the 
Representative from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Srmpson, and the Representative from 
Illinois, Mr. Mason. 

There have been references to ulti- 
matums or what were described in such 
a way as to be interpreted to be ulti- 
matums by Members of the House to 
Members of the Senate. Imust say that 
the first notice I had of those ulti- 
matums was on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon. I heard of no ulti- 
matums from the House Members or 
from the Ways and Means Committee 
either to the Senate or to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate while the bill 
was being considered by the Finance 
Committee or by the Senate. 

I did hear statements made in the con- 
ference to the effect that many mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means had amendments which they 
wanted to attach to the bill. I did hear 
statements to the effect that the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
either officially or unofficially agreed to 
pass the bill without amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Was there any dis- 
cussion at that time as to whether the 
House committee held hearings on any 
of the amendments which were inserted 
in the bill by the Senate? 

Mr. KERR. There were some discus- 
sions with reference to hearings. We 
were advised a number of times in the 
conference that the House Committee 
on Ways and Means either now is in the 
process of hearings or is preparing to 
have hearings with reference to a com- 
prehensive rewriting of many features 
of the tax laws. We were told that 
those hearings would go forward during 
the fall and would be reflected in action 
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contemplated to be taken by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the Con- 
gress next spring. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield further. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My question was ad- 
dressed to the point that I had under- 
stood the distinguished Senator to say 
the conferees for the House advised the 
conferees for the Senate that the Mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means 
Committee had determined, one way or 
another, they would consider nothing 
but the excise taxes, which were about 
to expire. 

Mr. KERR. And the corporate taxes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the corporate 
taxes. I was wondering if, as an ac- 
companiment of that decision, they like- 
wise decided not to conduct hearing on 
matters except those embraced in those 
particular categories. 

Mr. KERR. There was no statement 
I heard addressed to that particular 
fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. KERR. I did hear members of 
the committee say something to the 
effect, “If I were going to permit, or to 
favor, or to help bring about an amend- 
ment to the bill with reference to an 
excise tax, it would be with reference to 
this excise tax” or “that excise tax” or 
“another excise tax.” It was apparent 
that the House committee had felt the 
action with reference to the proposed 
legislation should be limited to matters 
which were in the bill, and they had 
denied other members of the committee 
the right to put amendments on the 
bill or to have them considered. Any 
statements they made with reference to 
the amendment of the bill referred to 
members of the committee or to amend- 
ment of the bill by Members of the 
House, rather than to Members of the 
Senate. 

I make that statement because I be- 
lieve it is of some significance. As I 
listened to the argument on the confer- 
ence report, had I not known what the 
facts were I would have at least gotten 
the impression that the Members of 
the House had been addressing their 
statements with regard to what could or 
could not be done to the Senate. I 
must say that I saw no evidence of any 
kind of such attitude, nor did I hear any 
statement of such a position. 

I will say that the House Members 
were determined. They were no more 
determined than the Senate Members of 
the conference. The Senate conferees, 
however, were in the position that the 
Senate had passed every provision the 
House had passed and there was not a 
provision in the bill which had been 
passed by the House with reference in 
which the Senate had not concurred. 

So it was not a matter of saying to 
the House conferees, “You had certain 
provisions in the bill when it passed the 
House which we deleted. We have put 
certain provisions in the bill which it 
did not contain when it came to us. 
Now let us see how we can get together 
with reference to the actions taken by 
the respective Houses.” 
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We were in the position of having 
agreed to every part of the bill which 
the House had passed. So the confer- 
ence was not about things which the 
House had passed but which were not 
agreed to by the Senate, or provisions 
which the Senate had added, and which 
were not agreed to by the House, with 
respect to which differences could be re- 
solved. 

The conference related only to provi- 
sions which the Senate had added, and 
which had not been concurred in by the 
House. 

The Senator from Oklahoma offered 
an amendment to the bill. It was co- 
sponsored by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR]. It was an 
amendment to fix a termination date 
with respect to communications taxes, 
and it was a provision about which the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the other 
sponsors of the amendment had very 
strong feelings. 

Frankly, we did not seek to have in- 
cluded in the bill the termination date 
of June 30, 1959. We did not seek to 
terminate the tax in 1959—not because 
we did not think it should be terminated 
now. I believe that if there is an excise 
tax affecting everyone, homeowners, big, 
little, old, and young, it is the tax on the 
family telephone. If there is a burden- 
some excise tax in our tax laws, that is 
it. But we did not seek to terminate 
that tax in 1959, for these reasons: 

We know that there is a deficit in the 
current fiscal year of some $12 billion or 
$13 billion. We haye been assured by 
the administration that if the Congress 
follows the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration with reference to taxation 
and expenditures we shall have a bal- 
anced budget in 1960. 

We know further that we have been 
advised by representatives of the admin- 
istration—and I must say that I agree 
with their statements—that if our econ- 
omy continues to expand, the current 
tax rate structure will produce revenues 
which will give us a surplus in the fiscal 
year 1961. 

Therefore, in anticipation of the time 
when that blessed condition becomes a 
reality, and assuming that it may well do 
so, we sponsored an amendment with 
reference to the elimination of what we 
think is an onerous and burdensome ex- 
cise tax, simultaneously with the arrival 
of that wholesome condition. 

The amendment to which I refer was 
adopted by the Finance Committee by a 
vote of 15 to 2. It was adopted by this 
body unanimously. Yet in the confer- 
ence, in order to obtain an agreement we 
saw a little more than half of the tax 
which that amendment would repeal 
given up, and we agreed to it, not be- 
cause we favored such a course, but be- 
cause we were convinced that we could 
not get an agreement from the House 
with respect to the entire amendment. 

Of all the amendments the Senate 
added to the bill on the floor, the one I 
favored most was the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], for 
assistance to the aged. As a conferee, to 
the extent that negotiations assume the 
proportions of battling—and I am not 
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averse to that—the Senator from Okla- 
homa made every effort of which he was 
capable to obtain agreement from the 
House conferees to accept all—and then 
a part—of the provisions of the Long 
amendment. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana was present when every Member of 
the Senate conferees, including the great 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], made 
every effort of which they were capable 
to save at least half of the provisions of 
the Long amendment. I do not need to 
remind Senators that the Senator from 
Virginia did not vote for the amend- 
ment on the floor, but he made every 
effort of which he was capable, including 
a personal appeal to the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
participate in a conference report that 
would save at least half of the additional 
benefits provided under the Long amend- 
ment. 

I thought the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL] made a wholesome and 
unique suggestion a while ago. I was 
surprised that it did not meet the en- 
thusiastic approval of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and other Sen- 
ators. He spoke of the fact that the 
Senate conferees had not lived up to 
their obligation with reference to 
amendments by the Senate. They had 
surrendered. He said, “Here is a happy 
solution. Give up everything but the 
McCarthy amendment.” 

I am surprised that the Senator from 
Florida did not embrace him with open 
arms and say “Praise God for a states- 
man.” Iam surprised that the Senator 
from Louisiana did not say, “There is a 
man with a happy solution, I will em- 
brace it and him.” 

He would have had as much chance 
of having that proposal approved by the 
Senate as the Senate conferees had of 
getting the House conferees to agree to 
the Senate amendments. 

I was interested in what my great 
friend from Washington [Mr. Maanu- 
son] had to say. There is a man with 
a vigorous viewpoint. He said that the 
transportation tax was not proposed to 
be repealed for anyone in particular, but 
because it was inequitable. Inequitable 
to whom? To those who collected it or 
those who paid it? I could not take 
that statement seriously from a man 
whom I regard as one of the ablest Mem- 
bers of this body. I agreed with his 
speech on the floor the other day. I 
think it was one of the best I have heard. 
He said, “This tax produces inequities 
to those who live at the greatest distance, 
and whose tax is the largest.” But I 
must say that it is no greater burden to 
a transportation company to collect 10 
percent on a $150 ticket than to collect 10 
per cent on a $15 ticket; and I do not 
believe he seriously thinks so. 

I believe the Senate adopted that 
amendment for the benefit of the tax- 
payers; and I was amazed when I heard 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATRH- 
ERS] say that the transportation com- 
panies are not satisfied with it, and that 
if we cannot give them what they ask 
for, we should give them nothing. Then 
my good friend from Louisiana made 
quite a contribution on that question. 
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He said that the Senate passed a whole- 
some amendment to repeal that tax, and 
the conferees wound up by giving the 
Senate a “lollypop.” 

Mr. LONG: An “eye drop.” 

Mr. KERR. An “eye drop.” It was 
the Senator from Florida who identified 
it as a “lollypop.” 

I did a little problem in arithmetic. 
Both Senators agreed that the entire 
amendment was an act of statesman- 
ship and a measure of substantial re- 
lief. One of them said that half of it is 
an “eye drop”, and the other said that 
it was a “lollypop.” 

If they are both correct, then the 
whole would be the sum total of an eye 
drop and a lollypop. 

I do not believe Senators thought they 
were doing that when they took their 
action. 

Then both Senators said that if we 
adopt a conference report, we are 
providing something which may or may 
not be. If that is true, then the drafts- 
men or the staff of the conference com- 
mittee is not living up to its fine stand- 
ard of excellence, because they were 
instructed to provide language which 
would definitely repeal one-half of the 
existing tax on human transportation 
effective June 30, 1960. 

I submit that if that is a “maybe,” 
then the repeal of it on June 30, 1959, 
would also be a “maybe,” because both 
would be final in the absence of action 
by Congress to the contrary in the 
future. 

I am amazed at the Senators who 
think that the action of terminating the 
tax now would be binding on future Con- 
gresses, but that the action of termi- 
nating half of the tax in a year from 
now would not be binding on anyone. 
I do not believe the Senators were serious 
about that contention. 

I believe it was the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers]—if I am mis- 
taken, I want him to say so; it might 
have been the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]; both Senators had a de- 
lightful and amazing unanimity in their 
action—who said that he did not want 
the tax to be half repealed as of a year 
from now, and the other half to be con- 
tinued. He said he did not want it to be 
included with the cosmetic tax and some 
other similar taxes. He wanted the 
ee tax to stand on its own 

eet. 

If that is true, I wonder why the re- 
peal of the transportation tax was offered 
as an amendment to this bill. If Sen- 
ators were serious in wanting the trans- 
portation tax to stand on its own feet, 
and to be entirely separate and apart 
from either the bill or the entire code 
of tax laws, they would have to devise 
a means that I know not of, because it 
would have to be a part of one or both of 
those instruments. 

But they could not be very serious 
about wanting the repeal of the trans- 
portation tax to stand on its own feet, 
and then wanting to reject a conference 
report because the conference report, 
while it handles the repeal, does so dif- 
ferently from the amendment which the 
Senate adopted. 
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I was quite impressed—almost carried 
away—by the remarks of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] about the 
Presidential pistol. There have been 
times on the floor of the Senate when I 
thought a man ought to be allowed to 
have a permit to carry a pistol, because 
I do not believe that if a man wanted to 
do what the Senator from Louisiana was 
talking about, rule XIX or ‘Jefferson's 
Manual,” or either one of them, would be 
an effective defense. 

A Presidential pistol? The President 
is not going to point a pistol at me, even 
if the Senate has to knock him down 
with a senatorial pistol, so that he can- 
not even pick up his own pistol. We will 
put an amendment he does not like on a 
bill which he cannot veto. That is 
simply mild persuasion. That would 
have the effect of a senatorial pistol. I 
am not above using a senatorial pistol. 

There are many things I am strong 
enough for so that if I had any way of 
including them in a piece of legislation 
which I knew would not be vetoed, I 
would do so. But as I did, I would not 
deny the President the right to use his 
pistol, which is the veto, and I do not 
believe the Senator from Louisiana 
would, either. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
this practice happens repeatedly. 

Mr. KERR, Which one, now? Which 
pistol? 

Mr. LONG. What I am about to say 
has happened repeatedly. The Senate 
has repeatedly before it appropriation 
bills containing provisions the President 
did not want or did not recommend. 
We felt, all things considered, that he 
would accept our amendments. That 
has happened many times with many 
bills. As a matter of fact, when the late 
Senator George was chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, he would wait 
until he received an administration bill, 
in order to see what amendments he 
thought should be put on the bill. There 
were some significant ones. There were 
many amendments to which we were 
told on the floor of the Senate the ad- 
ministration was opposed. They would 
be added to the bill, and the bill would 
p> passed and the President would sign 

The Senator knows how we can be 
faced with a Presidential pistol. Last 
year, with regard to a particular amend- 
ment, the Senator was doing a marvelous 
job in handling the social security bill. 
Someone asked us to converse on the 
side and said, “What you are trying to 
do will be vetoed. We will not be in 
session when the bill goes to the Presi- 
dent, so nothing will happen. If you 
will keep the amount in the bill down 
to about one-half in the matter of wel- 
fare benefits 

Mr. KERR. It was two-thirds. 

Mr. LONG. I happen to think we cut 
it two-thirds. 

Mr. KERR. No; we kept two-thirds. 

Mr. LONG. We took out $110 million 
of $300 million. So we took a major re- 
duction. It put the junior Senator from 
Louisiana in an embarrassing position 
to try to find a way to reduce what we 
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were trying to do for the aged and the 
orphans, to strengthen our hope that the 
President would sign it. 

Iam not opposed to the President hav- 
ing a veto pistol to use on us, but now 
we have a weapon which is to our ad- 
vantage, which is to take a bill which 
the administration wants and to hang 
an amendment or two onto it. We have 
a right to hope that the President, all 
things considered, will sign it; just as, all 
things considered, we had to decide that 
we could not sustain our position on the 
social security bill last year because we 
would not be in session to override a 
veto. 

Mr. KERR. I find no fault with that 
procedure. I think I have even at- 
tempted to inspire and provoke it. In 
doing so, I recognize that the President 
has a little pistol, too. I will not be 
greatly exercised about a pistol located 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, however, 
knowing it was there when we started, 
as long as we are not suggesting rules 
which would disarm us. 

But the Senate alone does not have 
that pistol. The pistol, for it to be ef- 
fective and usable, so far as the amend- 
ment to the bill which the President 
wants is concerned, has to be agreed to 
by both Houses. 

If Senators have a means of per- 
suading, coercing, intimidating, or other- 
wise influencing the House conferees, I 
want them to give me the benefit of that 
secret, not that I would use it, but be- 
cause, as an educated Senator, one hay- 
ing experience, I would not like to think 
I was coming to the end of my second 
term, and there was a matter of such 
great significance and such great value 
about which I did not know while other 
Senators with whom I have worked these 
many years, and for whom I have such 
esteem and affection, did know about it 
but would not share the knowledge with 
me. 

The Senator from Louisiana spoke 
about how adamant the House Members 
of the conference were. They were so 
adamant that one of them would not 
sign the conference report because the 
conferees accepted so much of what the 
Senate had passed. There might be a 
difference between that and the attitude 
of the Senate conferee who was so 
adamant that he would not sign the re- 
port because he thought we got so little. 
But that is just how narrow the bal- 
ance was drawn. 

The fact is that we had met for an 
hour. The first vote the conferees took 
on the last action the Senate took—and 
that was after we had been in confer- 
ence most of the morning and most of 
the afternoon—was an adverse vote of 
3 to 2. There were three Members of 
the House conferees who said they would 
not sign the report as it is now before 
this body. It was nearly an hour later 
before one additional House conferee 
agreed to sign the report; and when it 
became apparent that the report would 
be accepted by a vote of 3 to 2 by the 
House conferees, another one said, “I 
am just as much against it as I ever 
was; but if they are going to cram it 
down our throats, I will sign it, but not 
because I like it.” 
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So the business of being adamant was 
not a matter limited to one side. The 
business of being vigorous was not lim- 
ited to one side. 

I suggested that the conference sus- 
pend and meet again on Saturday. It 
was found that many Members on both 
sides would not be here on Saturday. I 
suggested that we recess until Monday. 
I was then advised that if we recessed 
until Monday, it would be possible that 
in view of the fact that a point of order 
could be made that a conference report 
has to be before the body for 24 hours— 
I am not like the Senator from Louisi- 
ana and the Senator from Kansas; 
there are many rules about which I do 
not know—if we recessed until Monday, 
we might not be able to get the report 
agreed to by both Houses by Tuesday 
night and signed by the President be- 
fore midnight Tuesday. 

I do not think the stars will fall away, 
that space satellites will cease to find 
their way around the earth or the sun, 
or wherever they may be, if the Senate 
does not approve the conference report. 
I do not know of anything sacred about 
it. But I will say to Senators that the 
Senate conferees are not entitled to have 
the Senate reject the report because of 
a lack of confidence on the part of the 
Senate in the integrity or the purpose 
or the vigor of the conferees in repre- 
senting the Senate’s position. 

I deeply regret that the matter has 
been presented to the Senate as though 
the Senate conferees let the Senate 
down without making all the effort they 
knew how to make to cause the position 
of the Senate to prevail. The Senate 
conferees are not entitled to a vote 
against this report on that basis. If 
Senators do not like the report, let them 
reject it. But I resent any Senator 
saying that the Senator from Oklahoma 
or any other Member of the Senate con- 
ferees did not honorably, honestly, and 
vigorously represent the views of the 
Senate in the conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for yielding. 

Since the colloquy I had a half hour 
ago with the Senator from Oklahoma, I 
have contacted the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives with reference to the hearings, and 
have had an opportunity to discover 
whether any of the amendments which 
were adopted by the Senate were con- 
sidered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I find that the facts are as fol- 
lows—and I communicate them now to 
the Senator from Oklahoma, because I 
believe they have a distinct bearing on 
the conference and on its results: The 
only hearing the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had on this matter was on June 
3, less than a month ago, when it in- 
vited the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Anderson, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to appear before it. 
The Secretary of the Treasury could 
not appear; and in his stead came Under 
Secretary Scribner, together with the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. Stans. The hearing was not 
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printed. It was not public. It was held 
solely to advise the committee as to the 
status of the taxes—both excise taxes 
and corporate taxes—which were due to 
expire. The staff of the committee has 
advised me that no hearing whatever 
has been held on any other aspect of 
the field we are discussing, as covered 
by the conference report. 

Mr. KERR. Ithank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, I have but little more to 
say. 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
HY] that I appreciate his concern about 
how the Senate conferees handled his 
amendment. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], who 
asked whether any one of the Senate 
conferees attempted to sustain the posi- 
tion taken by the Senate on the amend- 
ment. submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota, that to my surprise the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIaxSs] devoted himself beyond what 
I thought was any concept of what he 
would be called upon to do under his 
responsibility, and sought to obtain ac- 
ceptance of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. If I am not mis- 
taken—and if I am, other members of 
the conference committee are present, 
and I want them to stand and correct 
me—the Senator from Delaware, ably 
seconded by his colleague on the Demo- 
cratic side, made as much of an effort in 
behalf of the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] as was 
made in behalf of any amendment to 
which the Senate had agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. Iyield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What the Senator 
from Oklahoma has said with reference 
to the Senator from Delaware does not 
surprise me, since the Senator from Del- 
aware has a good memory and a fine con- 
science; and undoubtedly when he ar- 
gued so strongly for my amendment, he 
remembered what he did in 1954. The 
argument he made in 1954 was made at 
a time when the Federal debt was $270 
billion and at a time when we could 
not afford to lose any revenue. Simi- 
larly, today, in the face of the present 
Federal debt of almost $300 billion, the 
Government cannot afford to lose any 
revenue. 

It seems to me that it was highly 
consistent for the Senator from Dela- 
ware to argue that the Government 
could not afford to lose this great 
amount of revenue, in the face of the 
$13 billion deficit contemplated for this 
year and in the face of the recent in- 
crease in the national debt. 

So it does not surprise me at all that 
the Senator from Delaware, with his 
good memory and his fine conscience, 
should have taken that stand in the 
conference committee. I hope he will 
do the same today, when the Senate 
rejects this conference report, requests 
a further conference, and gives the Sen- 
ate conferees instruction in regard to 
this amendment. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I am not. the keeper of any 
other man’s conscience. If the Senator 
from Delaware was conscience stricken. 
I was not aware of it. It looked to me 
as if he was in the position of advocat- 
ing the action taken by the Senate and 
was seeking to have it accepted by the 
House. And that was true of the Sen- 
ate conferees with reference to every 
amendment the Senate had adopted, 
which had not been adopted by the 
House, and which amendments were 
before the conference committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma take the same position with 
reference to the Senate conferee who 
moved that the Senate recede from its 
position, and accept in toto the House 
version of the bill, without a single one 
of the amendments adopted by the Sen- 
ate, before the House conferees had 
even been officially appointed? 

Mr. KERR. I did not understand the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. LONG. I asked whether the 
Senator from Oklahoma would take the 
same view with regard to the Senate 
conferee who moved that the Senate re- 
cede from the Senate amendments and 
concur in the House version of the bill, 
even before the House conferees had 
been officially appointed? Would the 
Senator from Oklahoma say that 
Member was equally trying to maintain 
the Senate’s position? 

Mr. KERR. I must say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that he has propounded 
a question which I do not understand. 

I thought I made my position clear. 
If I made a misstatement of what hap- 
pened in the conference committee, I ask 
the Senator to say so. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly I will not differ 
with the Senator’s statement about the 
position the Senator from Delaware took 
in regard to the McCarthy amendment. 

But I believe the Senator from Okla- 
homa knows that a motion was made by 
one of the Senate conferees that the 
Senate recede from its amendments, and 
concur in the House version of the bill, 
even before the House conferees had 
been officially appointed. 

Mr. KERR. I did not hear that mo- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. I am pleased to say that 
the Senator from Oklahoma did not vote 
for it; but I thought he knew the motion 
was made. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say to the 
able Senator from Oklahoma that when 
I addressed some questions to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, I had 
no thought at all of criticizing any of 
the Senate conferees. I had no knowl- 
edge of what had happened in the con- 
ference. I was very much impressed by 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma; and today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows that I said 
the following: 


In view of the explanation by the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the exchange between 
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the able Senator from Florida and the able 
Senator from Louisiana, it seems to me that 
perhaps we have gone as far as we can go on 
the question of taxes. 


Mr. KERR. That is all I said: That 
the Senator from Colorado then made 
the delightful suggestion—and I was 
amazed at the lack of response it re- 
ceived, either from the Senator from 
Florida or from the Senator from Louisi- 
ana—that the Senate reject the confer- 
ence report, appoint new conferees, and 
instruct them to stand fast with refer- 
ence to sustaining the McCarthy amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
further? 

Mr. KERR. Was not that the sugges- 
tion which was made by the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. CARROLL. Not by me, I think. 
I was trying to following the line of argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and merely suggested that that 
could be done if there were dissatisfac- 
tion with the action of the conferees. 
But I was referring to the stateme::t 
made by the conferees on the part of 
the House, in regard to having the House 
recede, 

I know what a great fighter the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma is. He got the 
House conferees to partially recede from 
the House position on the transporta- 
tion tax. I agreed that that bridge had 
been crossed. But I had not then had 
the advantage of the explanation offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, and I 
had not fully satisfied myself in regard 
to the McCarthy amendment. 

My question was based, not on the 
integrity of the conferees, but on the 
right of the Senate to pass upon a legis- 
lative matter which we believe to be of 
very grave importance and significance, 
both from a political and an economic 
and a financial point of view. There 
was no attempt to challenge the integ- 
rity of the conferees. 

I am frank to say that I myself had 
no thought of moving for the appoint- 
ment of new conferees. I am frank to 
say that if the Senate now rejects the 
conference report, and once again puts 
the Senator from Oklahoma back into 
this fight, nothing would please me 
more, because there is no greater fighter 
or leader in this body; and if anyone 
can do what we want to have done, he 
can, even with the same group of people. 

I believe the conference report should 
be rejected, and that the Senate should 
request a further conference with the 
House, solely on the issue of the Mc- 
Carthy tax loophole-plugging amend- 
ment, without any more package deals. 

That is why I have tried to be very 
gentle and courteous in referring to my 
friends in the other body—including 
Representative MILLS. I have men- 
tioned them by name as courteously as 
I know how to do, because I have great 
respect for them. I believe we should 
try to get them to understand how 
deeply the Senate feels in regard to 
this one particular issue—the McCarthy 
amendment. 

That is all I sought to do. I never 
sought to impugn the integrity or the 
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ability or the leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 

I hope the Senate will reject the con- 
ference report, only insofar as the Mc- 
Carthy amendment is concerned, not 
otherwise. I do not think the Senate 
should do so on the basis of casting a 
reflection on any of the fine conferees 
on the part of the Senate. I want to 
keep the record clear in that respect. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his kind remarks. I 
would be equally kind to him. 

I must say, however, that probably he 
is as well acquainted with the House 
conferees as is any other Member of this 
body. I believe it was formerly his priv- 
ilege to serve with them in the House 
of Representatives. He knows the qual- 
ity of their determination, once it be- 
comes fixed; and I am sure he has seen 
them when they were in a mood to 
maintain or stand by a position. 

I wish to say to him that they reached 
a new high in their vigor in sustaining 
a position they had taken, insofar as my 
experience with them is concerned. I 
have not had many conferences with 
them; but among all my conferences 
with that fine committee, that one 
afforded, as we proceeded and as we 
reached the end of the conference, the 
least opportunity to make more progress 
than we did. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I make this one dis- 
tinction, that the other proposals would 
reduce revenues. They were com- 
mingled. The telephone transportation 
tax repeal was provided for. I voted for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. However, I sought to make 
this distinction, that we should try once 
more to present the amendment, hang- 
ing by itself, being considered separately 
from any issue which might raise the 
hackles of the other body. I am sure 
that the Members of the House, had 
they an opportunity to put this provision 
into law, would do so, because this is 
the first time in 6 months that Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to close 
the tax loophole. That is the issue. 
The statement is made that we are a 
“do-nothing” Congress. We are trying 
to do something. If the amendment 
could be presented to the other body, 
and if there were an opportunity to 
present it to its Members, they might 
be disposed to act favorably. 

Mr, KERR. I glory in the vigor and 
enthusiasm of the Senator from Col- 
orado. I can see him now making that 
presentation to the House. Usually, 
when the Senator from Oklahoma gets 
through exhorting his fellow Members 
in the Senate, he has exhausted just 
about the physical reserves he has, and 
would not look forward to the respon- 
sibility, even though it might be an op- 
portunity, of making a similar effort 
with the Members of the House. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleague, the 
Senator from Colorado, in his testimony 
of the high regard he has for the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. I am sure that he 
and I, together with many Members of 
the Senate, could think of no one they 
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would rather have represent them in a 
conference or in any controversy in 
which they might be involved. 

The Senator from Oklahoma knows 
I have made no effort to criticize the 
activities of the conference committee. 
I am satisfied the position of the Senate 
was well represented in the conference. 

I want to make one or two points, 
however. As I recall the remarks of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, following the 
earlier statement by the Senator from 
Colorado, he raised what he said was a 
grave question as to whether, if we had 
had the McCarthy amendment out in 
the open, it would have been supported 
by the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa did not make that statement. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thought the Sena- 
tor made that statement in his earlier 
remarks. 

Mr. KERR. No; and nothing remotely 
akin to it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. From the time I 
began to present the amendment, first to 
the Finance Committee, and then to the 
Senate, I had no intention of presenting 
it as any kind of package deal. It was 
not drafted with the idea that an 
amendment to repeal the transportation 
tax might be offered. It was not of- 
fered with any consideration of the fact 
that a move might be made to repeal the 
communications tax; it was not offered 
as a means of raising revenues to com- 
pensate for what might be losses as a 
result of the acceptance of any other 
amendment; but it was offered on the 
basis of the record made in the past on 
this particular proposition. As I pointed 
out in the debate in the Senate preced- 
ing the adoption of my amendment, in 
1954 the Senate voted on this question 
and, by a vote of 71 to 13, indicated that 
it did not wish to have this special divi- 
dend credit granted. 

I pointed out to the Senate it is a little 
difficult for me to understand why the 
House conferees were so concerned about 
this particular amendment, because I 
look back to the minority views in 1954 
on the revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code. In that year the minority views 
were filed, and they gave principal at- 
tention to opposition to this particular 
proposal. Among the men who signed 
the minority views were the three Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee who participated in the con- 
ference. 

So it is difficult for me to understand 
how they would be so offended that the 
Senate should send to them for their 
consideration an amendment which pro- 
vided for the repeal of the dividend 
credit, which they so strongly opposed 
when that measure was before the Con- 
gress in 1954. 

I have looked back at the remarks 
which were made by the distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. I served under 
him and with him for 4 years. I have a 
high regard for him, in much the same 
way as has any Member of Congress 
who has served with him, for his in- 
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tegrity and ability. I would say the 
action which the Senate took in regard 
to repealing the dividend credit pro- 
vision in no way contradicts the state- 
ment he made when the House was con- 
sidering an extension of the corporate 
and excise taxes. 

Let me read one sentence from his re- 
marks. He said: 

There was, as I say, interest in the com- 
mittee for giving consideration to a great 
number of these taxes, but the committee 
restrained itself on the specific assurance 
that if we would report this as a straight 
extension, the administration would oppose 
moves to add any amendments that would 
reduce revenues. 


The whole emphasis was on amend- 
ments which would reduce revenues. 
There was no emphasis given to any 
amendment which might increase re- 
venues. So, in effect, the Senate action 
to provide for an increase in revenues 
was in no way—I will not say in viola- 
tion, but was in no way in contradiction 
of the statement or warning which the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had made when he presented 
the extension of the corporate or excise 
tax measure to the House. 

There is no need to apologize or ex- 
plain what we have tried to do. The 
amendment which I have offered con- 
cerned only the repeal of the dividend 
credit provision of the present law, and 
would raise additional revenues of $335 
million for the Federal Treasury, begin- 
ning in 1960. 

I point out again, as I did in the debate 
the other day, that the Senate, in the 
appropriation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in- 
creased those appropriations above the 
budget by approximately $350 million. 
If we want to be fiscally responsible, if 
we want to provide the revenue to meet 
the programs which we approve and for 
which we appropriate, this is the time, it 
seems to me, to stand up and be counted. 

I am quite ready to have my amend- 
ment stand alone. As the Senator from 
Oklahoma knows, in committee and on 
the floor of the Senate I voted against 
the Long amendment. I supported the 
effort to provide some $300 million for 
desirable projects last year when I was 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. But I also believed the House 
Ways and Means Committee could make 
a point against the Senate’s adopting an 
amendment of this kind, which is, in 
a sense, not germane to the particular 
measure before the Senate, and which 
involves some complicated adjustments, 
as the Senator from Louisiana will ad- 
mit. I think my amendment is the 
stronger. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield, 

Mr. LONG. May I point out it was 
not the view of the chairman of the 
House committee that a point of order 
would lie against the amendment of- 
fered by the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana. It was his view the point of order 
would not lie, and his decision to resist 
the amendment was on a different basis. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana that a point of 
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order could not have been made against 
it. 

I think the justifiable arguments 
against his amendment are two; first, 
that this is an area in which, by more 
or less common practice, we have let the 
House take the initial action; and, sec- 
ondly, there is the complexity of the 
amendment, which requires modifica- 
tions of State law in respect to the sub- 
ject affected by the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I am not quarreling with 
the Senator about his position. 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; we are not 
quarreling. 

Mr. LONG. All I am saying is that 
there have been at least four occasions in 
the past 12 years when increases in pub- 
lic welfare proposals have been added as 
Senate floor amendments to House- 
passed bills and sent to the House and 
agreed to by the House. So this type 
of thing has been done before. When 
the Senator states the procedure tends 
to be that the House takes the initial 
action, I point out that in the last cou- 
ple of years such action has not been 
taken by the Senate and we did secure 
an opportunity to get the House to agree 
with the Senate on it only because we 
failed on a tie vote to have the Senate 
floor amendment adopted. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am impressed 
when the Senator from Minnesota says 
it is a revenue-raising measure and that 
it provides for additional revenues of 
$300 million, which are vitally needed 
for our defense program and for other 
emergencies and for such measures as 
the national health program, for which 
the Senate has appropriated above the 
President’s budget request. 

Would it not be in line with the nor- 
mal comity existing between the two 
bodies for us practically to agree in our 
action today, using the means the Sen- 
ator suggests, to accept most of the 
things the conferees have agreed to? 
We may not approve of them, but we 
know the process of give and take is 
necessary in trying to reach an adequate 
understanding of the divergent views 
of the two Houses. Should we not go 
back to the House with instructions to 
the Senate conferees that the $335 mil- 
lion contained in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, reenacting a tax with which we 
are all familiar, should be placed in the 
revenue-raising bill? 

I think that would demonstrate the 
most logical process of the recognition of 
the need for revenue, and avoid an 
undue increase of the public debt or 
straining at the interest-rate ceiling and 
many other things. 

I was greatly impressed by the Sen- 
ator’s argument the other night. I feel 
that the least we can do, as a responsible 
legislative body, having agreed to the 
amendment by a substantial majority on 
a yea-and-nay vote, is to send the 
amendment back for further considera- 
tion, agreeing in the process to accept 
practically everything else the conference 
has done. We should ask for another 
meeting and another effort to reenact 
the tax, as to which I am sure the Mem- 
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bers of the other body would not mind 
having a yea-and-nay vote in the House, 
in conformity with the Senator’s posi- 
tion on this matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
has made an important point. In the 
conversations I have had with Members 
of the House since the controversy arose 
I have found many who would like to 
vote on this specific proposition on the 
floor of the House. Many who have 
taken a stand in the past feel the same 
as does the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I have one or two more 
comments I should like to make on the 
question of the conference. I think we 
must agree that the Senate conferees 
did obtain concessions from the House 
conferees on the question of the trans- 
portation taxes and also on the question 
of the communications taxes. The ex- 
planation which was given by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] I think 
was quite pertinent. The Senator 
pointed out that we anticipate rising in- 
come in the year ahead. The provision 
regarding expiration dates, which will be 
in the law if we accept the conference re- 
port, does have some significance. 

There is an additional argument 
which has some validity, namely, as more 
and more taxes become due on an an- 
nual basis the Congress is put in the 
position of reviewing these taxes. In 
effect, Congress is required to review the 
taxes every year. This is an additional 
consideration which I think has some 
real justification and real significance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, each one 
can draw his own conclusions, but there 
is a serious question whether the Senate 
is getting anything substantial, or, in- 
deed, anything at all. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would say it is 
not substantial. It is a verbal commit- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. This is not how the 
House looked upon it. The House ac- 
cepted the report as being consistent 
with its philosophy of agreeing to no 
amendments of the Senate, because in 
effect this was nothing, since the two 
amendments will not go into effect until 
June 30 next year. There are going to 
be under consideration bills to extend 
excise taxes, and excise taxes along with 
the other taxes, will have to be consid- 
ered prior to June 30 of next year. If 
this action turned out to be a mistake, 
it could be easily undone when such mat- 
ters are considered prior to June 30 of 
next year. 

The conferees of the House do not 
regard what they agreed to as a tax 
reduction. The Senator can regard it as 
a tax reduction if he wishes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not. 

Mr. LONG. It is a mere hope. It is 
much like the reduction in taxes on per- 
fumes. It looks as if it might be a re- 
duction. It looks as if there might be 
a reduction of the tax on whisky be- 
cause it is scheduled to expire again. 
It might seem so. The transportation 
industry thought very little of the 
provision. 
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Let me make another point. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma tried to distinguish 
between the point of view of the trans- 
portation industry and of the transpor- 
tation client. That is a question com- 
pletely moot. The industry wants the 
tax reduction just as much as the person 
who travels on a railroad wants it. The 
industry has to do the lobbying for such 
bills, and knows much more about the 
parliamentary procedures than does the 
ordinary fellow who buys a bus ticket. 
The industry says that this provision 
will not help the industry at all. They 
want to see the same reduction the per- 
son who rides the airplane or the rail- 
road wants. 

This action is not going to give any 
such person a tax reduction, and will 
not get him any closer to securing it 
than he would be if there were not any- 
thing about it in the report. This pro- 
vision would not bring about any tax 
reduction at all. This is in the same 
category with the whisky tax, which is 
perennially extended. So far as the peo- 
ple are concerned, they, too, would 
probably prefer either some direct, de- 
pendable relief or would prefer that we 
vote against them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would agree with 
the Senator that there is no substantial 
relief in the provision. There is slightly 
more hope of relief than what there was 
before the Senate acted. 

Mr. LONG. This simply provides that 
on June 30, a year from now, we will 
hold out a hope. The House could take 
it away. If it were felt desirable not to 
reduce revenues, it would be consistent 
with the House point of view on that 
matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I should like to move 
the discussion outside the limits of the 
conference for a few minutes and dis- 
cuss some of the general arguments with 
regard to the subject of the amendment. 

There has been some talk about a 
Presidential veto. I think perhaps there 
has been enough discussion about that, 
but it is a fact that we have been sub- 
jected to it in the Senate of the United 
States. Within the last 10 days two 
farm bills have been vetoed. We cannot 
say the threat is idle. The veto has been 
exercised effectively against us in the 
field of agriculture. We are living under 
the threat of a veto with regard to the 
housing bill, as every Senator knows. 
This is not a threat we can brush off. 

That, however, is not the only device 
being used against us. I should like 
to talk about one or two other pressures 
which are being put upon us. One of 
these is the so-called expiration date. 

As Senators well know, early in the 
present session of Congress, shortly be- 
fore the Easter recess, we took up for 
consideration the extension of the un- 
employment compensation program, We 
proposed an amendment which was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, and which went to 
conference on the day before the Easter 
recess was supposed to begin. What was 
the argument then made? The argu- 
ment was that the Senate amendment, 
adopted by a vote of 52 to 32, could not 
be considered because it could not be 
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acted on by the House, in view of the 
fact that the Easter recess was due to 
start. In effect, it was said that in 
order to let the Members of Congress go 
away for a recess at Easter the $20 mil- 
lion or $30 million of relief to the un- 
employed had to be brushed aside. That 
was the threat. That was at the time of 
the Easter recess. 

Now what is the threat? The threat 
is that if we do not act on the excise tax 
and corporate profits tax bill these taxes 
will expire at midnight on June 30. Will 
they expire? The corporate taxes will 
not necessarily expire, for they are in- 
come taxes. Under the Constitution we 
can make those taxes retroactive. There 
is no problem in that regard. That 
takes care of some $6 million of the $9 
million we are supposed to lose every 
day, which leaves for our consideration 
only the $3 million a day of excise taxes. 

In the discussions in the Senate that 
point was made clear. If there is a will 
on the part of the leadership of the 
House and of the Senate we can pass a 
resolution to extend the excise taxes 
temporarily, for 10 or 20 or 30 days. 
The clearest evidence that we can do 
this is the fact that we have standing 
by now a similar resolution to extend 
appropriations into the next fiscal year. 
This is no real problem. 

If we were to lose $3 million a day, 
because of putting this decision off for 
2 or 3 days, the most we would lose would 
be $10 million. The prospect is that as 
a result we might gain $335 million by 
the adoption of the provision which 
woud repeal the dividend credit exemp- 

on. 

I say that there is no need to run the 
risk of losing a single dollar in excise 
taxes if the Senate and the House will 
set their minds to avoiding it. There is 
no problem whatsoever. 

The expiration date has become a new 
weapon. It was used on us with regard 
to the unemployment bill. It has been 
used on us today with regard to the 
question of the excise taxes and the cor- 
porate profits taxes. It was used the 
other night with regard to the exten- 
sion of the debt ceiling. Most of us knew 
we were going to have to act to increase 
the debt ceiling, but it seems to me there 
was no good reason why the matter 
should not have come up 2 or 3 weeks 
earlier, so that we could have had some 
discussion and some debate on the 
proposition. Some of us might well have 
wanted to quote some of the things 
which were said by the Republicans 
when Democratic Presidents in the past 
asked the Congress to raise the debt 
ceiling. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will recall 
that only last Thursday, when the Sen- 
ate was in the middle of the debate on 
the tax extension bill, we were asked 
unexpectedly to set aside everything else 
and pass without delay the bill to raise 
the debt limit. 

I had an amendment pending at the 
time, cosponsored by half a dozen other 
Senators which would have provided 
that sums owed to the United States be 
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set off against the sums owed by the 
United States in considering the debt 
limit, and which would have resulted, in 
my opinion, in the first step toward a 
capital budget. 

A gun was held at my head, not by the 
majority leader and not by any Member 
of this body, but because I was told the 
Secretary of the Treasury was going to 
make an announcement a few hours 
later about a refunding issue, and that 
many, many dollars would be lost if we 
debated for as much as 2 or 3 hours the 
question of the increase in the debt 
limit. 

Mr. President, I want to make it very 
clear indeed that I am not by implica- 
tion or in any other way criticizing any 
Member of this body for forcing me 
into that position, but I am criticizing 
an administration which would gear an 
announcement of a refinancing issue to 
a requirement that the Senate should 
vote in a few minutes on a matter of 
such great importance to the country 
at large. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I think 
the major burden of responsibility rests 
on the administration, but there is also 
a measure of responsibility resting on 
the House of Representatives, which 
must act first on these matters. The 
House of Representatives should insist 
that the administration present its re- 
quests to the House early enough so 
that the House can act upon them and 
send them to the Senate promptly 
enough to assure that we could have 
reasonable debate. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree completely with 
my friend. 

Mr. McCARTHY. To have situations 
occur such as the one which the Senator 
just described I think borders on the in- 
excusable. In the midst of that debate 
the word came that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was in the midst of an impor- 
tant refinancing operation and that it 
was important for us to act immediately 
so that some $2 billion of the public 
debt would not be held illegally by the 
citizens of this country. That was the 
argument which was made to us. 

I should like to discuss briefly the 
argument which has been made, that if 
we do not act on this proposal now we 
can expect some action by the Ways and 
Means Committee very soon, and that 
there may be some hearings. 

I point out that the same argument 
was made to us in the conference on 
unemployment compensation. The 
argument was made that the House 
Ways and Means Committee was going 
to hold some hearings in this field, and 
the indication was that there would be 
some action. There has been no action. 
Nothing has been reported by that com- 
mittee. 

Here we are again, being told that 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
is going to hold hearings on the ques- 
tion of inequities in the income tax, and 
on the question of broadening the base. 
We are told that there is to be a gen- 
eral review. 

I point out that statements of this 
kind have been made throughout the 
years. For example, when this par- 
ticular provision for the exclusion of 
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dividends from income for tax purposes 
was passed, the minority views stated 
that this was inexcusable, that this was 
a provision which should be stricken as 
soon as possible. This minority was a 
Democratic minority. As I pointed out 
earlier, among those who signed the mi- 
nority views there were three Demo- 
crats who were in the conference on this 
particular bill. 

In 1956 the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee made a speech in 
which he emphasized the need to elim- 
inate loopholes and to broaden the base. 

Again, in February 1957, in an inter- 
view entitled “Outlook for Taxes,” the 
chairman said that we must broaden 
the base. This, he said, was preliminary 
to revising the graduated scale, par- 
ticularly taking off the high rates, which 
do not mean anything anyway. 

In 1959 we have another statement, 
in which it is said that it is the intention 
of the Congress to broaden the base and 
to eliminate inequities. Isay that this is 
the time to broaden the base, and this is 
a time, not to eliminate a loophole, but 
to act on this issue, because what is in- 
volved here is not something that hap- 
pened by accident; this provision was put 
into the code by design, but it provides a 
special privilege for one type of income 
over other types of income. There is no 
better time than now for the Senate to 
act on this issue, and to permit the 
House itself—if we can get by the 
House conferees—to act on the issue. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is it not a fact 
that the excise taxes, which were largely 
war-born, are in the general category of 
consumer taxes? 

Mr. McCARTHY. For the most part 
they are consumer taxes, and regressive 
taxes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is there not plenty 
of evidence now that wartime taxes 
should be dropped? If the basic con- 
cept of raising revenue by the Federal 
Government is a graduated plan of in- 
come taxes, should we not proceed in 
that direction, so that those least able to 
pay will be given some consideration, 
which was the intention of Congress in 
enacting the revenue laws? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If my amendment 
is adopted, the graduated income tax 
scale, which recognizes the principle of 
ability to pay, will be further improved. 

I point out to the Senator that the 
reports following the incorporation of 
this provision in the code show that 75 
percent of all recorded dividends were 
contained in only 2.2 percent of all the 
income tax reports filed. This provision 
affords special relief in the high income 
brackets. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. It seems to me that 
the basis of the argument is the question 
whether we shall continue consumer 
taxes to such an extent as seemed jus- 
tified during the war. They were no 
more equitable then than they are now; 
but during the emergency the people 
generally accepted them. At the State 
level, and at almost every other level of 
government, the question is not whether 
we need revenue or not, but the question 
of who is going to pay. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. As he has indicated, in 
wartime, when we anticipated an end to 
hostilities and the removal of the con- 
sumer taxes, the people of the country 
did not complain about having to pay 
more than their fair share. 

The situation in which we find our- 
selves now is that of a cold war, the end 
of which no one can forecast. There is 
a vital obligation on Congress to try to 
establish the principle of ability to pay, 
a principle of equity and justice. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to state again his estimate 
as to the amount of money his amend- 
ment would raise, if enacted into law? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I point out to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that, as he knows, my amendment 
would not touch the $50 deduction, but 
it provides for repeal of the 4 percent 
dividend credit. It is estimated that it 
would raise $335 million in a full year. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the Senator clear 
in his own mind that the U.S. Treasury 
could use that $335 million for any one 
of a number of purposes, such as bal- 
ancing the 1960 budget, making it pos- 
sible to provide further needed public 
services to the people of the Nation, or 
making a payment in reduction of our 
national debt? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that the amendment 
which he has sponsored, and which was 
adopted by the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote on last Thursday, is 
equitable and fair, and does injustice to 
no one? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to add on 
my own. behalf, and on behalf of every 
other Member of the Senate with whom 
I have had the opportunity to talk to- 
day, that there is not a Member of the 
Senate who casts the slightest slur or 
doubt on the integrity of any member of 
the conference committee. Anyone who 
may be telling Senators to the contrary 
is mistaken. 

I honor and revere the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
as much as does any other Member of 
this body. I know that he did his best 
in conference to get the views of the 
Senate to prevail. I know that all the 
other Senate members of the conference 
committee did the same. We violated 
the precedents of the Senate, going back 
to the rules stated in “Jefferson’s Man- 
ual,” when we appointed a majority of 
conferees who had disagreed with the 
prevailing view of the Senate. I intend 
to speak on this point in considerable de- 
tail after this vote has been recorded. 

I do not believe any Member of this 
body ought to be influenced in any 
manner by the thought that rejection of 
the conference report might be con- 
strued as a slur on the conferees. Those 
who oppose the conference report have 
the highest regard for the integrity and 
dedication to the views of the Senate 
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and to the national interest of every 
Senator who served on the conference 
committee. 

So let the conference report be voted 
up or down, on the basis of whether 
or not the Senate desires to insist on 
its amendments. Let no Member of 
this body indulge the view that any 
Member of this body would ever, under 
any circumstances, attack, impugn, or 
cast the slightest shadow of doubt on 
the integrity of a single member of a 
conference committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. 

I should like to make one or two re- 
marks about the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

I have served under five different com- 
mittee chairmen in the course of my 
service in the House and Senate. I 
would not say that the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance is any more fair 
than the other committee chairmen un- 
der whom I have served. They were 
ail fair. But he has been more consid- 
erate, more understanding, more at- 
tentive and helpful to me, as a new 
member, than any of the other com- 
mittee chairmen under whom I have 
served, I appreciate the honor of serv- 
ing on the Finance Committee in the 
Senate; and, in addition, the privilege of 
serving under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
Mr. BYRD]. 

In conclusion, the repudiation of the 
conference report—which, I hope, would 
be followed by instructions to new con- 
ferees to the effect that they should 
support and urge the adoption of my 
amendment in conference, would in no 
way reflect upon any member of the 
conference. It would in no way reflect 
upon the House of Representatives, and 
it would do no injustice to the House 
of Representatives, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, or the chairman of 
that committee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator very sincerely for what he said 
about the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

I regard the Senator from Minnesota 
as one of the ablest, most experienced, 
and best members of the committee. I 
invite attention to the fact that three 
out of seven of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate voted in favor of the Mc- 
Carthy amendment, and three out of 
seven of the conferees voted in favor of 
the Long amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. If we did not have a few 
Republicans here we would get along 
fine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, support of my amend- 
ment would make for greater fiscal re- 
sponsibility on the part of Congress, and 
particularly on the part of the Senate. 
In addition, I think it would protect the 
integrity of the Senate, especially in 
view of some of the statements and criti- 
cisms which have arisen, not in the Sen- 
ate, but outside the Senate. 

Finally, I think my amendment prop- 
erly answers the basic question as to 
whether or not special treatment should 
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be given to the man whose income comes 
from investment in corporate securities, 
as against the man whose income comes 
from salaries, wages, interest, or rent. 
This is the basic question; and my 
amendment would afford a proper an- 
swer to that question. 

I grant that investment capital is 
needed in our economy, just as labor is 
needed. The question is not as to which 
is the more important; but it is my opin- 
ion that income which is gained by way 
of wages, salaries, interest, and rent 
should not be taxed more heavily than 
income which comes from investment 
in corporate securities. This is the basic 
and fundamental question of equity and 
justice which is involved in my amend- 
ment. I hope we can clarify the pro- 
cedure so that the Senate will have an 
opportunity to give specific instructions 
to new conferees on this question; that 
we can carry the amendment to con- 
ference; and that the House conferees 
will take it back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
first I commend my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. McCarruy] for a brilliant 
presentation, not only today, but on last 
Thursday, with reference to his amend- 
ment, and indeed with reference to the 
entire tax bill. The review of the Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as presented by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, out- 
lines the nature of the action of the 83d 
Congress in that year. 

The Revenue Act of 1954 was not what 
it was billed to be—merely a recodifica- 
tion. It was, indeed, a revision of the 
revenue laws, with many additions, 
changes, and adjustments. I shall not 
spend the time today to recite some of 
those adjustments. I participated quite 
actively in the debate on the Revenue 
Act of 1954. I felt that many of the 
amendments which were adopted were 
wrong. As I recall, in the final analysis 
I voted against the tax bill because I 
thought it was an unjust and inequi- 
table bill. 

On Thursday of the past week certain 
Members of the Senate were unable to 
be present. I was appointed a member 
of an interparliamentary body to attend 
an important conference with our Cana- 
dian friends in Ottawa and Montreal. 
The present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], also was a member of that 
group, as were other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. This was one of the 
important activities of this body. In 
the light of some of the strained rela- 
tionships between our two countries, it 
seems to me that it would have been 
embarrassing, and might even have 
been recognized as a lack of courtesy, 
not to have accepted the invitation of 
the Interparliamentary Conference, 
which conference, by the way, is the re- 
sult of joint resolutions on the part of 
both the Canadian Parliament and the 
U.S. Congress. 

I have examined the list of Senators 
who were absent last Thursday, and I 
find that of the 20 Senators not present, 
10 of them had announced support of 
the McCarthy amendment: So the vote 
would have been 57 to 41, under the 
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most extreme circumstances of opposi- 
tion, because 10 having been announced 
for the amendment, the result would be 
predicated on the fact that the other 10 
were not for it, even though no an- 
nouncement was made. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am interested in the 
point which the Senator from Minne- 
sota has been making. I compiled the 
vote plus those announced for or against 
the amendment. There were 55 Demo- 
crats and 3 Republicans who either 
voted for or were paired for or were an- 
nounced in support of the McCarthy 
amendment. That is a total of 58. 

There were 7 Democrats and 24 Re- 
publicans against the McCarthy amend- 
ment, or a total of 31. The position of 
the remaining Republicans, so far as I 
can tell, was not announced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his correction 
of the voting record. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I also 
was among those who attended the 
ceremonies in Canada. For that reason, 
I was absent from the Senate. But I 
would not want my absence to be con- 
strued as meaning that I would have 
voted against the McCarthy amend- 
ment. The way the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota made his ob- 
servation, it would have seemed that 
Senators who had not announced their 
position would have been recorded as 
being opposed to the amendment. I do 
not believe that necessarily follows. I 
had no announced position. I seldom 
make an announcement of my position 
with reference to a matter before it 
comes to the floor of the Senate. But 
had I been present, I would have voted 
for the McCarthy amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am grateful to 
the Senator from South Dakota for his 
statement. I did not feel that it would 
have been appropriate on my part to 
announce if a Senator were for or 
against a proposal if it were not in the 
printed RECORD. 

I am extremely pleased that there is 
now an additional vote for the Mc- 
Carthy amendment. This now brings 
the total to 59. If any other Senator 
wishes to make a declaration of inten- 
tion during the day in support of or in 
opposition to the McCarthy amendment, 
it will further clarify the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I opposed the dividend 
credit provision in 1954, both at the 4 
percent and the 10 percent rate. The 
$100 exemption and the 10 percent credit 
provisions were in the bill as it came 
from the other body. This amendment 
was rejected by 71 votes, as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
has pointed out. The 4 percent dividend 
credit and the $50 exemption provisions 
were the result of the committee of con- 
ference. It was the result of a com- 
promise in the conference committee. 

It is to this particular provision—I 
have forgotten the section of the law— 
which the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] was 
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offered, as he has explained so very well 
today. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Some of us, from time 
to time, have received letters from peo- 
ple, some of them widows, who are de- 
pendent for their existence entirely upon 
the proceeds of dividends. They receive, 
perhaps, $100 or $150 a month. Their 
entire income is derived from dividends. 
Since there are many more widows than 
there are dependent widowers in the 
country, I am wondering if the Mc- 
Carthy amendment does anything to 
take care of persons having very small 
incomes, and who are totally dependent 
upon dividends they receive as a result 
of small inheritances. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The McCarthy 
amendment is an equitable amendment. 
It treats income as income. It provides, 
as the Senator well knows, for the main- 
tenance of the $50 exemption on divi- 
dends. It taxes at regular personal in- 
come tax rates the amount above $50. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. My amendment 
treats widows who receive $100 a month 
in interest the same as it treats widows 
who receive $100 a month from divi- 
dends. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
very pertinent observation of my col- 
league. He would treat income received 
by widows from dividends in the same 
way as he would treat income received 
by widows from rents, for example, upon 
properties. 

Some persons receive equities. They 
have worked all their lives and have 
saved during better days, or perhaps 
more difficult days. Such equities are 
taxable. 

The argument with respect to widows 
and orphans is hardly one which I can 
accept, at this particular moment, as be- 
ing particularly pertinent to this debate, 
unless Senators are willing also to accept 
the Long amendment, which provides a 
little more assistance to those who are 
really needy and who do not have in- 
come. But I doubt that the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is willing to do 
that. 

Mr. SCOTT. Isuggest to the Senator 
from Minnesota that he read my voting 
record. He will find some indication to 
the contrary. 

I am reminded of the statement made 
by someone whose name I have forgot- 
ten at the moment, that the law in its 
infinite majesty forbids neither the rich 
nor the poor to sleep under bridges. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was Anatole 
France. 

Mr. SCOTT. Anatole France; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a very good 
line, but it is hardly relevant to this 
particular line. Nevertheless, it is good 
to have this literary genius brought into 
play in a rather mundane argument 
about taxes, 

Mr. SCOTT. Literary genius applies 
more to the Senator from Minnesota, 
who supplied the name of the author of 
the quotation. y 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I was speaking of 
Anatole France, not of contemporaries. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPRHEY., I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, without 
prejudicing the right of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the floor, and inasmuch as 
I think there should be a yea-and-nay 
vote on the Senator’s amendment, and I 
think we are going to have a vote on the 
conference report, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
for one want to join in the remarks of 
my colleagues relating to the good work 
of the Senate conferees. I do not believe 
that any Member of this body would 
want to have indicated in the record 
that the Senate conferees did not do a 
good job, as they usually do, to the best 
of their ability, under the circumstances 
in which they conferred. 

Some of us have been members of 
other conference committees. It is not 
an easy task; it is a very difficult one. In 
the field of taxation and revenue rais- 
ing, where the other body feels it has a 
particular function and priority, the task 
is exceedingly difficult. 

I, for one, would not want my remarks 
to be interpreted as anything else but 
a statement of appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance. 

Having disposed of our respect and 
admiration for our colleagues, which I 
am sure is genuine and will always be so, 
let me talk about the substance of what 
has been done. 

First, to maintain in the conference re- 
port, or, better put, to maintain in the 
tax law a special dividend credit when 
we have the votes, at least in this body, 
to remove it, is again to embrace special 
privilege taxation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The dividend 
credit provision is a big tax loophole. 
It should never have been placed in the 
law in the first place. The Senate never 
wanted it there, in the beginning. We 
ought, at least, to be able to take it out 
of the law. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
it is a somewhat well recognized proce- 
dure in this body, where one House has 
voted on a measure, as the Senate has 
voted on the dividend credit amendment, 
and the other House has never voted on 
it on its merits—it is well established 
procedure in conference, from time to 
time, for those who cannot agree to say, 
“All right. We will go back to our House 
and take a vote on it. You go back to 
your House and let your Members vote 
on it. Then let us come back and see if 
you are equally fortified.” 

In the Senate, we have voted on this 
amendment. But the House voted on the 
bill under a closed rule. I seriously 
doubt that the House, if given a chance, 
would vote against the amendment. 

So I suggest that we say to the House 
conferees: Let us see if your Members 
are with you. If they are not, you can 
come back prepared to yield, because we 
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are satisfied the Senate is determined on 
this amendment. 

It seems to me that that is one way to 
enthrone individual Representatives in 
the House of Representatives. At least, 
it will give them an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on the question of the 
dividend credit. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, if the 
House is allowed to vote on the dividend 
credit amendment on its merits, the 
House will vote it down just as heavily 
as the Senate did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana has again been very helpful 
in regard to the entire procedure of what 
happens when a conference report is 
brought back to the respective bodies. 
He has pointed out quite accurately that 
the House has not voted separately on the 
issue of the dividend credit. The Sen- 
ate has voted overwhelmingly against it. 
The Senate can only reassert the view it 
has previously expressed, by rejecting the 
conference report, with instructions. 

Then the other body can do exactly 
what the Senate did the other day in the 
case of the wheat bill. What happened 
in that case? I served on the conference 
committee on that bill. In the confer- 
ence, we reached an agreement. The 
House accepted certain of the Senate 
amendments. The bill as passed by the 
House was modified; the bill as passed 
by the Senate was modified. When the 
conference report came to the House, 
the House rejected it. Then the Senate 
had the choice of either accepting the 
bill as passed by the House or calling for 
a further conference. The Senate voted 
to accept the bill as passed by the House. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the rejec- 
tion of conference reports is not a new 
procedure. On August 13, 1954, the Sen- 
ate rejected the conference report on the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. How well I 
remember that. The Senate debated the 
Atomic Energy Act for days. Thirteen 
amendments were offered to that meas- 
ure. The House of Representatives de- 
bated that act for days. Ultimately 
there was a conference. We of the Sen- 
ate conferees who were opposed to cer- 
tain amendments which had been 
adopted in the conference, returned to 
the Senate, and said so, here on the floor; 
and, with the help of our current ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN] and other 
distinguished Senators, the conference 
report was rejected by a vote of 48 to 
41; and the Senate requested a further 
conference, and issued to its conferees 
instructions as to what was to be done 
by them in regard to that measure. That 
action was similar to what we are re- 
questing in this instance. 

I have asked members of the secre- 
tariat of the Senate to compile for me 
information about other conference re- 
ports which have been rejected. As I 
recall, the conference report on the Small 
Business Administration Act was reject- 
ed by the Senate; and the Senate re- 
quested a further conference, as I recall, 
in order to make certain adjustments, 
so that both bodies would act in harmony 
in regard to that measure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Word has gone out, 
through conversations I have heard on 
the floor, that to reject the conference 
report and to request a further confer- 
ence would literally be a repudiation or 
a loss of face for the distinguished, hon- 
ored, and grealy respected members of 
the Finance Committee who served as 
the Senate conferees. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota has often served on conference 
committees, as I have. Certainly the 
Senate conferees are, in the conference, 
representatives of the Senate. If the 
Senate disagrees with their report or dis- 
agrees with a part of their report, that 
is not in any way a repudiation of them 
or an act which causes them to lose face 
or a rebuke to them, is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed it is not. 

I hold in my hand a preliminary sur- 
vey of some of the conference reports 
which have been rejected. For example, 
in the 84th Congress, the report on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
was rejected. Mr. President, where is 
there a more esteemed Member of the 
Senate than the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen]? Yet the conference re- 
port on the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill, when some of the Senate’s 
most distinguished and able Members 
had served on the conference commit- 
tee, was rejected. 

In the 83d Congress, certain confer- 
ence reports were rejected. For instance, 
the conference report on the bill relat- 
ing to the disposal of rubber plants was 
rejected. 

Also in the 83d Congress the confer- 
ence report on the supplemental appro- 
priations bill was rejected. Also in that 
Congress, the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriations bill 
was rejected. In addition, the confer- 


ence report on the bill relating to eco- 


nomic controls was rejected. 

Of course it is unusual when a con- 
ference report is rejected; but such re- 
jections have occurred. 

In this instance, what greater obliga- 
tion is there upon any Member of the 
Senate than that of accepting responsi- 
bility in the case of tax legislation? 

What we are seeking to do here, as the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHy] has pointed 
out, is not to reduce the revenue, not to 
tie the hands of the President, not to 
limit the ability of the Congress to raise 
the revenues necessary for the general 
welfare and the common defense, but, 
rather, to give the Government an addi- 
tional $335 million with which to pay for 
programs which already have been au- 
thorized by Congress, and for which ap- 
propriations have been requested, and to 
remove from the tax law one of the in- 
equities which this body never wanted 
to have in the tax law. 

I appeal to my colleagues, without re- 
gard to their partisan affiliations, to re- 
member that twice the Senate has re- 
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jected the dividend credit as a type of 
special tax privilege in the tax law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In speaking of the 
alleged repudiation—and certainly I do 
not believe that rejection of this con- 
ference report would constitute repudia- 
tion; it would merely constitute an as- 
sertion of a difference of opinion as 
between the parent body and its repre- 
sentatives—I should like to call the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator to 
the fact that two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate have either voted for the 
repeal of the dividend credit or have 
had their position announced as being in 
favor of its repeal. Fifty-nine Mem- 
bers, including 55 Democrats and, now, 4 
Republican Members, have either voted 
for it or have been announced as favor- 
ing it. Only 31 have voted against it— 
including only 7 Members of the ma- 
jority party. So almost two-thirds of 
the Members of the Senate have favored 
the repeal of the dividend credit. 

I understand, of course, that in the 
Finance Committee there was a tie vote 
on this amendment, when it was taken 
up. Certainly there would be no great 
repudiation of the distinguished con- 
ferees by asking, in accordance with the 
expressed view of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senate, for nearly two- 
thirds of the Members of the Senate 
voted for the repeal of this specific tax 
provision, after there had been adequate 
debate—that there be another chance 
for our conferees to take this item to 
conference, following the yea-and-nay 
vote here in the Senate. Then let us see 
how the House of Representatives really 
feels about this matter, and let the 
House go on record regarding it. 

I know that many of the Members of 
the House would love to go on record to 
show how they stand on the question of 
providing an amount of income sufficient 
to help the Nation move toward financial 
stability and solvency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that to accept 
the conference report which eliminates 
the amendment of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] would be a repudiation of 
the majority of this body, in view of the 
vote cast by the Senate on this particu- 
lar issue. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In support of what 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY] has said, let me say that such 
action would give the House of Repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to vote on this 
question—an opportunity which the 
House has not had since 1954. There 
have been three elections since then; but 
in all that time the House of Represent- 
atives has never had an opportunity to 
vote on the question of repealing the 
dividend credit. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have been very 
much impressed by the argument which 
has been advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota; and I agree 
with everything he has said. 
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Of course, I am one of those who, like 
himself, voted for this amendment. But 
I question whether here we are arguing 
on the merits of the amendment for 
which we voted and in which we believe, 
or whether we are considering the prac- 
tical situation which will develop if the 
Senate rejects the conference report and 
if the measure is sent to a further con- 
ference. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
has said—and I have been very happy 
to hear him say it—that the action of 
the Senate in regard to this mat- 
ter should, indeed, constitute a vote of 
confidence in the Senate conferees. I 
was very much impressed by what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], said this afternoon. 
He said the conferees on the part of the 
Senate tried hard; and I am inclined to 
believe that they did try hard. As a 
matter of fact, the Senator from Okla- 
homa went so far as to say that a very 
valiant argument was advanced by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS.] 

After listening to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I was led to believe that if 
the conference report were rejected, and 
if the Senate requested a further con- 
ference, the Senate would accomplish 
very little. 

Is it not a fact that if the Senate re- 
jects this conference report, that will 
merely mean another conference by the 
Same conferees, and that the excise 
taxes will expire tomorrow night? 

As I understand the situation, the 
question before us is not on the merits 
of the amendment. It is true that two- 
thirds of the Senate voted in favor of 
the amendment. But if the conference 
report is rejected, will that mean that 
the Senate will repudiate its own action 
on the amendments which were adopted 
by the Senate? I do not understand the 
matter in that way, at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I was at- 
tempting to say was that acceptance of 
the conference report would represent at 
least a rejection of the earlier action 
taken by the Senate, because if the con- 
ference report is agreed to, the bill with- 
out the Senate amendments will become 
the law. 

Both results cannot be obtained. On 
the one hand, we know it is necessary to 
make compromises in connection with 
all legislative processes. But we also 
must recognize that when the Senate 
has had at least two yea-and-nay votes 
on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment which would eliminate the 
dividend credit, and when in both cases 
the Senate has voted against giving such 
special tax consideration, if the Senate 
now agreed to the conference report— 
with the result that the dividend credit 
would be retained in the law—surely 
such action by the Senate could not be 
interpreted as constituting anything but 
a repudiation of the action previously 
taken by a majority of the Members of 
this body. 

Mr. PASTORE. I follow the logic of 
the distinguished Senator’s argument; 
but I strongly disagree with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe it 
is a powerful argument. I did not in- 
tend it to be. I made it only as a re- 
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joinder to the argument that the con- 
ferees should be supported. It is not a 
question of supporting the conferees. 
They are our agents; and agents are to 
do the work of their principals, and in 
this case the principals are the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

What I think is important in this par- 
ticular matter is whether, if we reject 
the conference report, the argument 
which is made that we shall thereby 
jeopardize the revenue structure of the 
country is a valid argument. The argu- 
ment is made that there is no time. 
There is time to pass a joint resolution, 
if we want to use the time. There is 
still time to do it tomorrow. 

Mr. PASTORE. On that point, the 
other side would be just as right in being 
adamant as we would be to be adamant 
in our position. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
take the position that if we reject the 
conference report it will compel the 
House to pass a joint resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. It 
would only compel the House to re- 
examine. It could compel the House, 
or would afford the House—rather than 
compel—the opportunity for the indi- 
vidual Members of the House to vote on 
something, namely, the dividend credit. 

Mr. PASTORE. Realizing our re- 
sponsibilities—and I cannot emphasize 
this too strongly—and the argument the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy! has made on the 
merits of his amendment, and I voted 
for it 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
we heard the very cogent argument 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Kerr]. He had to abandon his 
own amendment in conference. A 
stronger position for his views cannot 
be made. After all, we must consider 
the fact that the Senate had a right to 
add amendments to the bill. I thought 
it was good strategy. But what the Sen- 
ate added were riders. Therefore, when 
we get to the last moment, when we get 
to 12 midnight on June 30, I think any 
conferees who had a sense of responsi- 
bility and were fighting for riders to 
the bill would have to retreat. I mean 
if one side or the other has to give, I 
think responsibility dictates that those 
who are fighting for riders, much as 
they may believe in them, will have to 
give in, unless they expect the excise 
taxes to lapse. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there were no 
other means left; but may I point out 
that resolutions have been passed ex- 
tending appropriations for the depart- 
ments. Believe me, the Government 
could have been stopped in its tracks, 
because it is a violation of the law to 
spend money which has not been ap- 
propriated. We have extended appro- 
priations for 15 or 30 days. We can do 
it again. 

Mr. PASTORE. Whether or not the 
House will do it will depend on action 
of the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can we not try? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think we ought to 
hear from the conferees and get their 
judgment this afternoon as to the like- 
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lihood of getting successful action if 
this bill is sent back to conference. I 
would be guided very much by the opin- 
ions of the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
they were of the opinion that the House 
would go along with the Senate, it would 
be my inclination to follow their ad- 
vice. But if they were of the opinion 
that the House, from their experience 
in conference, was determined to leave 
the bill exactly as it is, then I am sure 
I would abide by that decision. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know of the very 
deep sincerity of both the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the argument he 
makes. I may say the senior Senator 
from Minnesota does not want to see 
this country without a tax program any 
more than does the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I am sure he knows that, but in 
this instance, it is not as if it were 11:55 
p.m., June 30. It is still June 29. 

Mr, PASTORE. It is 5:15 p.m., June 
29. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, it is still June 
29. What is more, the other body has 
a way of acting rather quickly. What is 
more, there is an opportunity for a reso- 
lution to be adopted extending the ex- 
cise taxes. What is more, there is a deep 
feeling on the part of a number of Sen- 
ators that the particular provision to 
which we have been directing our atten- 
tion, namely, dividend credit, is inequita- 
ble and ought to be removed from the 
law. This amendment is not a rider. 
The rider was the dividend credit pro- 
vision which was put in the tax bill in 
the first place. That was the rider. We 
are trying to clarify the internal reve- 
nue law and to purge it of this inequity. 

Mr. BYRD or Virginia. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Rhode Island asked if the conferees 
thought the rejection of the conference 
report would change the attitude of the 
House conferees. It is my firm convic- 
tion that it would not, and I concur in 
the very fine speech on that point made 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], in which he told of our efforts to 
have the Senate amendments prevail. 
We had vote after vote. We did all we 
could. I voted against all amendments 
because, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, I did not think this was the 
appropriate bill in which to place such 
amendments, when taxes, mounting to 
$3 billion, had a date of expiration. 

This bill came to the Senate on June 
9. It came to the Senate Finance 
Committee on June 10. It was then 
necessary to send it to the Treasury De- 
partment and to have hearings, at the 
request of Senators. The committee re- 
ported it to the Senate on June 24. 
That was expeditious action. 

I voted, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota voted, in 1954 against the 4 percent 
dividend credit; but I want to be very 
frank. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee told the majority 
leader of the Senate that under no 
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conditions would the House pass a reso- 
lution of extension. And that it posi- 
tively would not agree to the amend- 
ments. One member of the conference 
refused to sign the conference report 
simply because the Senate had adopted 
amendments. So.I do not think there 
is going to be any change so far as the 
attitude of the House is concerned. 

The $2 billion of taxes in the corporate 
tax part of the bill can be made 
retroactive; there is no question about 
that; but there are $1 billion of taxes 
involved that cannot be made retro- 
active; namely, the tax on liquor, 
cigarettes, the 3-percent tax on au- 
tomobiles, and other taxes. We are 
told by the Treasury that if these taxes 
become inoperative for 1 week, it will 
create complete confusion in the tax sys- 
tem, as well as the loss of $3 million a 
day. It will cause great confusion. 

That is my opinion. I would like to 
have the other conferees state their 
opinions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I first respond 
to the senior Senator from Virginia. I 
have not any doubt that the House con- 
ferees were most adamant. I have ne- 
gotiated with House conferees. I find 
they have a capacity of being very will- 
ful men. I say that most respectfully. 

I will say there is an unusual tendency 
in this body to concede. I sometimes 
hope this process of concession does not 
become international, because if it did, 
conditions would be very difficult, I must 
say there is not a Member of the Senate 
who is trying to jeopardize the excise 
taxes upon the items listed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia—the 
automobile, liquor, tobacco, and other 
taxes. Some amendments were offered. 
‘They were voted down. That is not the 
argument. The argument is whether or 
not this conference report, particularly 
as it relates to the dividend credit pro- 
vision, should be accepted. 

There is an easy way to answer this 
question. There are two bodies in the 
Congress of the United States, the Sen- 
ate and the House. I see no reason why 
the individual Members of the other 
body should not have an opportunity to 
vote on a particular proposal. If we 
lose, then we lose, but at least then it 
will be a fair run with the membership 
of the respective bodies, rather than to 
have to accept merely the views of the 
House conferees. I have never heard of 
negotiations where the principles were 
not ultimately concerned, whether they 
be in international diplomacy, labor- 
management relations, or any other type 
of relations. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Let us keep in mind that 
the House of Representatives is telling 
the Senate either to bow down and take 
this bill strictly on its terms or else the 
Senate will be responsible for the excise 
taxes expiring. I say to the Senate that 
this is a two-way street. It takes two 
-to get the result, both the Senate and 
the House. If the House wants to be so 
adamant that it will not consider the 
Senate’s position, it must bear its share 
of responsibility for any undesirable re- 
sults attending such action. But I ob- 
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serve that if the House wants to work 
with the Senate, we can go the extra 
mile, but not the extra 10 miles, to pre- 
serve our responsibilities. 

I am not trying to relieve our great 
majority leader of his responsibilities, 
because he performs them well, far 
better than I could ever do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG. I would make a sugges- 
tion, however. We have on the calendar 
order No. 427, H.R. 7567, to extend for a 
period of 2 years the privilege of free 
importation of gifts from members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
on duty abroad. That bill relates to a 
revenue matter. The bill passed the 
Senate Committee on Finance in 30 sec- 
onds. We were talking about some- 
thing else and interrupted our conver- 
sation for a moment to report the bill. 
That is how much consideration the bill 
required, since similar bills have been 
passed a number of times. Some Sen- 
ators have said, Why not make this a 
permanent law, instead of extending the 
privilege to servicemen every 2 years?” 

It would be a very simple matter to 
hang the excise tax extension provisions 
on such a bill, as an amendment, and 
send the bill to the House, so that the 
House could send it to the President. I 
have such an amendment prepared. I 
see no reason why we could not extend 
excise taxes for 30 days, and then ne- 
gotiate with the House to see what we 
can do about the other matters. 

Mr. President, I am not here to criti- 
cize Senators. I hope people will not try 
to lift my language out of context to 
make it sound critical. But the Senate 
conferees have come to us and recom- 
mended to us that nothing can be done. 
Those Senators voted against these 
amendments—at least, the majority of 
them did. They did make a fight for 
them; yes. I will say that some Senators 
did. Some, of course, did not. I would 
certainly say that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee did, though 
he not only voted against the amend- 
ments on the floor and also voted against 
the amendments in the committee, he 
supported those amendments in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator did the best 
he could, being an honorable man and a 
sincere man. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I was opposed to having any amend- 
ments to the bill. I had a right to be 
opposed to them. I knew we had a short 
time to enact the bill into law. I an- 
ticipated there would occur what has 
now occurred. 

I should like to ask the Senator why 
he did not propose his amendments to 
some other bill. 

Mr. LONG. I would be willing to offer 
them with respect to some other bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
has that privilege. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
says I did not actively and energetically 
support these amendments in the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. LONG. I thought I said the Sen- 
ator did. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
said I voted against the amendments. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I should like 
to say why I voted against them. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to know 
what we are quarreling about. I said 
the Senator did support this position. 
The Senator urged it vigorously and ef- 
fectively. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
said I voted against the amendments, 
and indicated that I was not as active 
as I should have been. I advocated the 
Senator’s amendment, but I did not vote 
for the amendment. I advocated all the 
amendments. I though that was my 
duty, as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I prefaced 
my statement by saying I hoped that 
Senators would not read into the words 
that which was not there. That is what 
I started out by saying. 

I do not like to have the inference 
drawn that I said something uncompli- 
mentary about the Senator, when I said 
that the Senator did the best he could. 
I said that some members of the confer- 
ence committee who voted against the 
amendments fought for the Senate posi- 
tion. I particularly want to say the 
chairman of the committee did. To 
read into those words an inference the 
Senator did not do his duty is something 
I did not mean to say. 

All I say is that the Senate rules pro- 
vide a majority of the conferees should 
actually be in support of the position 
taken by the majority of the Senate. 
That is the provision in the Senate rules. 
Sometimes we violate it, by tradition, but 
that happens to be the provision in the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It has al- 
ways been customary to follow this 
practice. I have been on the Senate 
Finance Committee for 26 years. I have 
served with three of the most able and 
greatest men who ever served in the 
Senate; Pat Harrison, Walter George, 
and Eugene Millikin. It has always 
been customary to appoint conference 
committee members by seniority. It is 
nearly always customary to have three 
conferees of the majority party and two 
conferees of the minority party. I have 
followed that custom. 

This time the Senator from Louisiana 
had an amendment, and the Senator was 
in line for seniority. It was my pleasure 
to recommend the Senator's appointment 
as one of the conferees, which in this in- 
stance made seven conferees. It so hap- 
pens that three of the conferees voted for 
the McCarthy amendment and three 
voted for the Long amendment, and it 
so happens that two of those three signed 
the conference report. The Senator 
from Louisiana did not sign the report. 
Since the other two Senators signed the 
conference report and voted for the 
amendments, it seems to indicate they 
thought everything which could be done 
was done to induce the House to accept 
the amendments. 
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Mr. FREAR and Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LONG. That conclusion could be 
drawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
I will yield to the junior Senator from 
Delaware. Later I will yield again to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I believe 
it unlikely that the House would change 
its position if we were to re-refer the bill 
to the conference. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, if the Senate does 
not accept the conference report and if 
the junior Senator from Delaware were 
appointed a conferee the second time, he 
would do his best to uphold the position 
of the majority of the Senate, which he 
did at the first conference. 

The junior Senator from Delaware 
recognizes what the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee has said; that 
normally the conferees are appointed by 
seniority. However, should a decision be 
made that other conferees should be ap- 
pointed, if this bill goes to conference 
again, regardless of whether the junior 
Senator from Delaware were a conferee 
or not his position would remain the 
same. 

Mr. McCARTHY rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I will yield now to my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out the question is 
not one of failure on the part of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. The 
conferees conceded nothing to the House, 
because what resulted from the confer- 
ence was all in addition to what was pro- 
vided in the House bill. The question is 
whether we feel we did not get what was 
important in the action taken by the 
conference. 

By reemphasizing our position by the 
vote which we anticipate, I think the 
same conferees, who are quite satisfac- 
tory to me, can go back with their hands 
strengthened. 

Mr. President, since we have reached 
the point of prophecy and character wit- 
nessing, as one who most recently served 
on the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, I believe 
more recently than any other Member 
of this body, I am compelled to observe 
that I might have something to say about 
character and might make a few 
prophecies. 

I submit, Mr. President, from my 
knowledge of the other body, the House 
will not let develop the terrible situation 
which has been described, whereby the 
excise taxes will fall into chaos. I am 
quite persuaded that within the period of 
24 hours still remaining to them the 
House will respond and, if necessary, a 
resolution continuing the excise taxes 
beyond midnight of June 30 will be 
passed by both Houses in good time. I 
am sure the House can pass such a reso- 
lution in time for the Senate to act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank my 
colleague for what I consider to be pos- 
sibly the most pertinent remark made— 
at least, the most contemporary remark 
made and perhaps the most pertinent 
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observation as to what might be done in 
this great unknown area of the legisla- 
tive process between these two bodies. 

I should like to add that we should not 
indulge ourselves as to whether a confer- 
ence committee did a good job or a poor 
job. It think it is well accepted that our 
conferees did the best job they could do 
under the circumstances. That is not 
the issue at all. 

The issue is whether the principals in 
this argument—namely, the Members of 
the Senate—wish to redirect the con- 
ference committee to do the job all over 
again. This is not unusual. We do not 
need to have any false pride about the 
matter. As Members of the Senate, we 
serve on conference committees. It is a 
dubious honor, I will say. It becomes a 
very heavy burden at times. 

What we attempt to do is to give in- 
structions and guidance to our confer- 
ees. Wemust remember, these are con- 
ferees not of seniority but conferees of 
the Senate. On that basis they are en- 
titled to receive our instructions. They 
are entitled to receive our directions. 
They are entitled to receive our support 
or our criticism, whatever might be jus- 
tified. 

In this instance I have no complaint 
at all about our conferees. I have said 
that again and again. I feel that the 
Senate can do today what it has done 
before. We have rejected conference 
reports on other important bills, and we 
have rejected them with resounding 
votes. We have instructed our confer- 
ees to go back to conference and return 
with a different kind of bill. And we 
have said if they could not come back in 
agreement, to admit to the Senate that 
they were unable to obtain agreement. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] has pointed out what I think 
will be the reaction in the other body. 
The Senator from Louisiana pointed out 
with meticulous detail what can result 
from the rejection of a conference report 
and what procedures can be followed in 
a subsequent conference, or in the House 
of Representatives. 

This is not a situation where we are 
locked up in a dark room with no place 
to go and no place to look. There is a 
ray of light. A joint resolution can be 
passed. There can be a resolution of the 
difficulties with regard to what we are 
seeking. 

All we ask is that the majority of the 
Senate be given some opportunity again 
to reassert its right as a group of U.S. 
Senators acting on a tax bill. I hope 
Senators will believe me when I say there 
is no greater responsibility in this body 
than the fiscal responsibility. We are 
asked again and again to be responsible. 
Responsibility is now being fulfilled, 
Responsibility is being fulfilled in terms 
of removing from the tax laws what a 
majority of this body knows is an inequi- 
table provision, an unjust and unfair 
provision. Responsibility is being ful- 
filled by adding to the revenues of the 
U.S. Treasury. Responsibility is being 
fulfilled in many ways. 

The President surely will not veto a 
bill which provides him with $335 mil- 
lion more with which to pay some of the 
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costs it has been said are mounting. I 
think this is a very responsible action. 

I will add, I think there is a little bit 
of irresponsibility in maintaining a 
revenue structure which depletes the re- 
sources of the Nation. 

Mr. LONG. The point I wish to make 
is that we could take a noncontroversial 
bill, one approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, passed by the 
House and approved by the Senate com- 
mittee, the type of bill which has been 
passed repeatedly by the Senate, attach 
it to an amendment to extend the excise 
taxes for 30 days, and we would have 
time to discuss the subject and see what 
could be done. 

Second—and I hope I can make this 
point without anyone taking offense— 
the rules of the Senate do not contem- 
plate that members of a conference com- 
mittee should be required to support a 
point of view to which they cannot in 
good conscience subscribe. The rules 
contemplate that members of the confer- 
ence committee should represent the ma- 
jority view of the Senate, both so far as 
the divisions between the major parties 
are concerned, and also so far as con- 
cerns the prevailing view on the ques- 
tions at issue between the Senate and 
the House. That is the rule. I suggest 
that we follow the rule of the Senate, 
rather than to say that the tradition is 
to allow Democrats to outnumber Re- 
publicans by one, even though the Demo- 
crats may have a majority of two-thirds 
in the Senate. It seems to me that if 
the Democrats have a majority of two- 
thirds, six Democrats should be ap- 
pointed, and three Republicans; rather 
than five Democrats and four Republi- 
cans. It seems to me that a 2-to-1 ratio 
should be maintained. The ratio in 
committee is 2 to 1. That seems logical 
to me. 

I think we should follow the rules 
rather than some tradition contrary to 
the rules. 

I believe we should also respect some- 
thing else which is in the rule. The rule 
provides that the majority of the con- 
ferees should also reflect the majority 
view of the Senate. I appreciate the 
fact that a Senator who has voted 
against every Senate amendment may 
go to conference and fight in conference 
for the position of the Senate, in order 
to demonstrate that his vote in the Sen- 
ate does not control his action in the 
conference. Perhaps the fact that he 
had voted against the Senate amend- 
ments in the Senate would be a good 
reason for fighting harder in the con- 
ference than might otherwise be the 
case. On the other hand, the rule hap- 
pens to be that the majority of the con- 
ferees should represent the point of view 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this point I wish to place in the RECORD 
a partial list of conference reports re- 
jected between 1949 and 1957. 

On July 9, 1953, the Senate rejected 
the conference report on House bill 5728, 
the rubber facilities disposal bill. Of the 
entire list of conference reports rejected, 
the House has rejected only three. The 
Senate rejected nine. So our score is 
3 to 1 on rejecting conference reports. 
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On August 13, 1954, the Senate re- 
jected the conference report on House 
bill 9757, the Atomic Energy Act amend- 
ment. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] will remember that case 
very well. He played an important role 
in getting a much better atomic energy 
bill as the result of leadership in reject- 
ing a conference report. Rejection of a 
conference report paid off, in terms of a 
better public policy. 

On October 16, 1951, the House re- 
jected the conference report on House 
bill 4473, the Revenue Act of 1951. Did 
the House worry about the excise taxes? 
Did the House worry about the pande- 
monium and confusion which it was al- 
leged would take place? No. 

On July 5, 1952, the Senate rejected 
the conference report on House bill 
7268, the civil functions appropriation 
bill. On July 5, 1952, the Senate also 
rejected the conference report on House 
bill 8370, the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act of 1952. 

On May 26, 1949, the Senate rejected 
the conference report on Senate bill 900, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Act 
amendment. 

On January 20, 1949, the Senate re- 
jected the conference report on Senate 
bill 1008, the basing point, Antitrust 
Act. 

There are others in the list. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire list 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Conference reports rejected, 1949-59 


Date Title Body re- 
jecting 
July 9,1953 | H.R. 5728—Rubber facilities | Senate. 
disposal, facilities. 
Aug. 1,1953 e eee eee Do. 
propriation bill. 
Aug. 13,1954 | H.R. 9757—Atomic Energy Do. 
Act Amendment. 
Oct. 16,1951 ieee Re Act of | House, 
July 5,1952 | H.R,8370—Supplemental ap- Senate, 
propriations. 
D R. 7268—Civil functions Do. 
appropriation bill. 
May 26,1949 | S. 900—Commodity Credit Do. 
Corporation Act Amend- 
ment. 
Mar, 21,1950 | H.J, Res. 398—Cotton and Do, 
peanut allotments. 
Jan. 20,1949 | S. 1008—Basing point, anti- Do. 
trust laws. 
May 15,1957 | H.R. 4813—District of Co- | House 
lumbia Auditorium Com- 
mission. 
Aug. 20,1957 | H.R, 1937—District of Co- Do. 
lumbia Stadium. 
June 18,1959 | S. 1968— Wheat quotas Do. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
point out what we are attempting to do 
is not without precedent. There is rele- 
vancy and germaneness in what we are 
attempting to do, with respect to what 
happened in 1951, ina war, in connection 
with a reyenue act to provide financial 
resources for the prosecution of the war. 
The House rejected the conference re- 
port. As we all know, after rejection 
there were additional conferences. 
Amendments and adjustments were 
made, and the revenue bill was finally 
enacted into law. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to buttress 
something just said by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana, and then 
make a suggestion which I hope will be 
considered helpful in the event the con- 
ference report is rejected. 

Since before the time of Jefferson the 
principle has been acknowledged that 
the majority of conferees should repre- 
sent the prevailing view of the body on 
the bill to be considered. Cleaves’ Man- 
ual, which appears as a part of our Sen- 
ate Manual, states, in section 17: 

In the selection of the managers * * * of 
course the majority party and the prevail- 
ing opinion have the majority of the man- 
agers. 


I have before me a memorandum 
which I shall not bore the Senate by 
reading at the moment, but precedent 
after precedent down through the years 
shows that when seniority stood in the 
way of the prevailing view of the Senate 
being represented by a majority of con- 
ferees, seniority gave way. That has 
happened time after time. 

No more in the distant past than 
about 3 weeks ago the Senate followed 
the prevailing view in connection with 
conferees appointed to deal with the 
housing bill. Had seniority prevailed, 
the conferees appointed by the Senate 
would not have represented the majority 
view of the Senate in connection with 
most of the questions in disagreement 
with the other body. So the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Rosertson], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, wisely, 
in my judgment, did not serve on that 
committee. He did not appoint my 
good friend from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
who is present in the Chamber, and who 
is senior; but he did leave to the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, consisting of nine 
Members, six Democrats and three Re- 
publicans, the duty of carrying the views 
of the Senate to the other body. I re- 
gret that that was not done in this 
case. 

My suggestion is that if we should be 
in a position in which the conferees 
were sent back, the precedents started in 
Jefferson’s time should be used again, 
and the precedent established in the 86th 
Congress in connection with the housing 
bill should be followed. That would 
mean sending nine conferees, consisting 
of six Democrats and three Republicans, 
back to the conference. That could 
easily be done by adding members of the 
Finance Committee who voted in sup- 
port of the two amendments in conflict, 
namely, the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] and the junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for his observa- 
tions and helpful comments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
good qualities of the Senators who rep- 
resented the Senate in the conference, 
and I know that they were determined 
to follow the Senate’s point of view. 
But I remind the Senator that—as other 
Senators, I am sure, will remember— 
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there have been several occasions when 
the prevailing point of view was repre- 
sented, even though majority Members 
were selected. 

In 1949, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota will well remember, there was quite 
an argument over an agricultural bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certain Democrats 
believed in what was called the Bran- 
nan plan. The junior Senator from New 
Mexico took vigorous exception to the 
proposals which were made, and finally 
presented a substitute bill, which was 
anathema to most Democratic Members. 
It was passed by the Senate. A bill was 
finally passed by the House, which was 
a 1-year extension of the Agricultural 
Act. When it came time to select the 
conferees, the leadership. went as far 
down the committee as it could go, and 
selected the junior Senator from New 
Mexico as a conferee on the agricultural 
bill. It was my vote, coupled with the 
vote of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], which made it possible to get 
through an agricultural bill which we 
think had some benefits, even though it 
was not what the majority might have 
desired. 

When the able Senator from Vermont 
was chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in 1953, a new bill 
was passed, and the question of conferees 
came up. 

The Senator from Vermont went 
down the list on the Democratic side 
until he reached the name of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. There was an 
evenly divided conference—4 to 4 or 5 
to 5, because that type of conference 
represented the majority sentiment of 
the Senate. 

I am sorry that, with reference to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], we could 
not have had a stronger numerical 
superiority, although I am willing to 
concede that the Senate conferees tried 
their best. I believe that if the House 
were confronted with some sort of evi- 
dence which indicated that the Senate 
was not pleased with the House proposal, 
we might see some change in sentiment. 
It is not unusual for the majority senti- 
ment to prevail on conference commit- 
tees. I know that from experience with 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

R Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Inasmuch as our good friend, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] was 
brought into this discussion, perhaps he 
would like to say a word. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont was listening to the 
discussion, but he did not come into 
the Chamber with any idea of con- 
tributing to the comment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was all good. 

Mr. AIKEN. I could not help but 
hear the remarks of the Senator from 
New Mexico. What he says is true. As 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I did go down the 
list to make sure that the majority of 
the conferees represented the majority 
sentiment of the Senate, as required by 
the rules. At that time, the Senator 
from Vermont discovered that it was 
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impossible to obtain the majority of the 
conferees from the committee which 
handled the bill originally. I thought 
it was perfectly legal, desirable, and 
necessary to go outside the committee 
which handled the bill in order to get 
a majority of conferees who would 
favor the majority sentiment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for his observations. 

Mr, AIKEN. I learned it at that time. 
It has stuck with me ever since. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator may very 
well recall what I believe to be the most 
outstanding precedent concerning the 
argument which he is making at this 
moment, as to what has been illustrated 
about the position of the conference. 
The Senator may recall the vote in the 
Senate on the displaced persons bill, 
when the late Senator Pat McCarran 
was chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Senator McCarran fought 
that bill, so long as he had the breath to 
fight it. He opposed it at every step of 
the way. He kept it in committee for 
at least 2 or 3 months after it ordi- 
narily would have been reported. 

When the bill came to the floor, and 
he was not present, Senators such as the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] and the former Senator from 
Indiana, Mr. Jenner, engaged in a most 
determined fight against the bill until 
Senator McCarran could return from a 
European inspection trip back to the 
Senate to lead the fight himself. 

When that fight came to the Senate 
floor, it was one of the most bitterly 
fought contests I have ever seen in this 
body. When that never-say-die team 
lost its fight, it set up its confereees so 
that a majority of the conferees con- 
sisted of Senators who opposed the bill. 
It included the late Senator McCarran, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] and, on the Republican side, for- 
mer Senator Jenner, who had himself 
supported the point of view of Senator 
McCarran and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. They had been against the bill, 
and they constituted the majority of the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

I believe it was the late Senator Kil- 
gore, of West Virginia, who jumped to 
his feet and said, “Wait. This will not 
do. We are entitled, having won the 
fight for certain major amendments, to 
have the matters of difference between 
the House and the Senate considered by 
a majority of the conferees who are of 
our view.” 

The Senate, as soon as the point was 
raised and discussed briefiy, agreed that 
that was according to the rules and 
precedents of the Senate, and was the 
only way to settle the question. 

It is not uncommon for the Senate to 
be represented by conferees, the ma- 
jority of whom do not support the Sen- 
ate’s position on an amendment. On 
the other hand, if any member of the 
majority objects to them, it seems to me 
that we have the right to have conferees 
whose views are in accordance with the 
position taken repeatedly by the Senate 
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in prior votes when these matters have 
come before us. That is what the Sen- 
ate rules provide. 

If the Senator from Minnesota is suc- 
cessful in having another civil rights bill 
passed he had better not appoint a ma- 
jority of the conferees from the South, if 
he expects to have the bill become law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not expect me to do that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I call attention to 
a headline in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of this morning, reading, 
“Inflation Peril Called Critical—Nixon 
Committee Report Urges Fast Congress 
Action.” 

Then the committee proceeds to at- 
tack us on the ground of irresponsible 
spending. Does the Senator know 
whether the administration has taken 
any stand on this tax matter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To my knowledge, 
the administration has not taken any 
stand on this particular matter. But in 
case it is in recess, we would be happy 
to help the administration by not only 
extending the taxes which need to be 
extended, but by plugging a loophole 
which was put into the tax laws in 1954, 
and thereby offering to the Government 
of the United States, which needs reve- 
nue, an additional $335 million or $350 
million which would come from the 
McCarthy amendment. 

I do not want to engage in an argu- 
ment as to the nature of the conferees, 
This is an argument which must be 
taken up somewhat on its own. I think 
that the argument has been well made 
in the Senate that what we are primarily 
concerned with is the exercise, again, of 
the will of the majority of this body re- 
lating to a certain amendment to the 
tax bill. The only argument here is 
whether, after the Senate has twice 
shown its displeasure with what are 
called dividend credit exemptions, we 
shall again be brushed aside or pushed 
aside and have the majority will denied 
us. 
The purpose, therefore, of the argu- 
ment to reject the conference report is 
not to be insulting to the committee of 
conference; not to show a lack of con- 
fidence in any Senator. It is not to show 
that the Senators who were members of 
the conference did not do a good job. 
The purpose is simply that the Senate 
would like to see its will, as manifested 
in two votes, one in 1954 and one in 
1959, relating to dividend credits, be- 
come law. 

What is that will? That there shall 
be no special exemption, with the excep- 
tion of a $50 exemption which is offered 
for the recipient of small dividends. 

I have no other arguments to make 
except that I am confident that if the 
Senate will reject the conference report 
and then will instruct its conferees to 
seek agreement with the other body on 
the basis of maintaining the McCarthy 
amendment, our action will be inter- 
preted as responsible; our action will be 
interpreted as being statesmanlike; our 
action will be interpreted as being fair 
by any fairminded person. 
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I cannot imagine that the President 
of the United States or anyone else in 
a responsible position could say any- 
thing else but that, because what we are 
attempting to do is to help the fiscal re- 
sponsibility by responsible action on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota inquired of the senior 
Senator as to whether the administra- 
tion, which is now insisting upon fiscal 
responsibility, had been of any assistance 
in the matter of the amendments which, 
collectively, would have raised $2 billion, 
and would, therefore, have enabled other 
tax deductions and also the improve- 
ment of welfare benefits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not under- 
stand that that was the purport of the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the yea- 
and-nay vote on Thursday showed that 
only two Republicans voted for the 
McCarthy amendment, only three Re- 
publicans voted for the Clark amend- 
ment, and only four Republicans voted 
for the amendment I offered to reduce 
the oil depletion allowance. 

So the record is pretty clear that 
the administration has been opposed to 
this loophole plugging amendment. 

They now promise they will study the 
matter, after having been concerned 
with it for considerably more than 6 
years, and say that in the sweet by and 
by they may act upon it. But the ad- 
ministration spokesmen are the ones 
who have refused to deal with this issue 
in any constructive fashion, in the way 
which some of us were attempting to deal 
with it last Thursday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was under the 
impression that the question asked by 
my colleague from Minnesota was related 
to the news item. I read the article in 
the morning Post with respect to the 
Nixon committee and its study of eco- 
nomic problems. I saw no reference to 
this particular measure. But it is quite 
clear that the administration did sup- 
port the dividend credit provision of the 
1954 act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Republicans in 
the Senate, with two honorable excep- 
tions, opposed it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am speaking of 
1954. When the recodification of the 
Revenue Act was presented to us, the ad- 
ministration supported the tax loophole 
bills. The administration has resisted 
the efforts of some of us in the Senate 
to plug those tax loopholes and the tax 
loophole laws. It simply means that the 
requirements of the Federal Treasury, of 
x number of dollars, have not been met 
by equitable taxation, without special 
privileges going to select groups, and 
without the burden falling equally upon 
American citizens on the basis of ability 
to pay. 

Whenever a special concession is given 
to any special group, it means that the 
other citizenry are required to take on 
additional burdens. It is exactly as if 
six persons were required, under what we 
call Dutch treat to pay their own bills at 
a luncheon, but one man walks out and 
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says, “I have to make a telephone call.” 
That is Mr. Dividend Credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Another man is, I 
think, Mr. Oil Depletion Allowance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In this instance, I 
am going to speak only of Mr. Dividend 
Credit. When Mr. Dividend Credit walks 
out, six slips are still there, but five per- 
sons have to pay for the sixth. That is 
what it amounts to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Another one says, “I 
have an oil-depletion allowance,” and 
that leaves four. 

Another one says, “I won’t declare all 
the income I have,” and then there are 
three. 

Then someone says, “I will charge off 
my yacht,” and then there are two. 

Soon there are not 99 bottles hanging 
on the wall, and we will end by having a 
minority of the people paying all the 
taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We will end with 
a tax law filled with inequities, filled 
with loopholes, and filled with a growing 
number of them. 

What is being attempted here—and 
this will be my final comment—is to 
close one of the little loopholes. It is 
an attempt which has been made in the 
Senate twice before, and successfully, up 
to the conference committee. Then the 
report comes back from the conference 
with the dividend credit loophole fas- 
tened into the law. 

Now we have an opportunity again to 
remove that inequitable provision from 
the law and, at the same time, to pro- 
vide additional revenues for a Govern- 
ment which is at present incurring a 
tremendous deficit, which will amount 
to between $12 billion and $13 billion in 
fiscal 1959. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What the Senator 
is saying demonstrates the truth of the 
saying that the Democrats spend more 
than they collect, and the Republicans 
collect less than they spend. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota has added a final note to what 
is a most meritorious argument. Every- 
one is indebted to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
for the brilliance of his argument; not 
only for its logic, but for the justice of 
the argument. For the life of me, I can- 
not imagine a Democratic majority of 
two-thirds in this body running away 
from an opportunity to show that it 
believes in just taxation. 

This is a symbolic issue. With a two- 
thirds majority in this body, if we are 
unable to plug at least one loophole, 
then let the Democratic Party quit talk- 
ing about equitable taxation and loop- 
holes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Before 
the Senator yields the floor, I should like 
to ask him a question. 

In what practical situation will the 
Senate find itself if the Senate should 
adopt the suggestion which would tie 
the extension of the excise tax to an- 
other bill and to send the other bill to 
the House? My information is that the 
House is about to adjourn. If we want 
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to amend another bill and send it to the 
House, this being a revenue maiter, the 
bill would have to be referred to the 
Union Calendar for consideration by the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. Simply as a prac- 
tical matter, I do not believe we could 
get a bill over to the other House in 
time to have it referred tonight. It 
could not be taken from the Speaker’s 
table except by unanimous consent. 
The whole machinery of the House 
would run contrary to the acceptance 
of such an amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The suggestion to 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
refers was made by a member of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]: He has had 
several years’ experience on that com- 
mittee. He seems to believe that that 
procedure would not result in the dif- 
ficulties which are feared by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

I am simply saying that the Senate 
should reject the conference report, 
should request a further conference, and 
should instruct its conferees to return 
with a report which will include the 
amendment to remove the dividend 
credit provision of the Revenue Act of 
1954. That is my suggestion. However, 
it is not original with me. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But if 
that suggestion were adopted, the House 
would have to be in session, in order to 
authorize a further conference; and the 
conference committee would have to 
meet after the House met for that pur- 
pose; and such action would have to 
take place after the House meets tomor- 
row; and thereafter the conferees would 
have to meet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I imagine that is 
correct. If the situation is as dire as it 
is pleaded and if the pandemonium 
which has been described would result, 
I cannot believe that the Members of 
the House would be less responsive to 
their duties than would the Members of 
the Senate. I have no doubt that if the 
tax laws were to expire on June 30, the 
Members of the House, who are dedi- 
cated, able, fine public servants, would 
fulfill their responsibilities. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota think the 
House would appoint conferees other 
than the ones already named by it in 
connection with this measure? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not suggest- 
ing what the House should do. I am 
satisfied with the conferees who have 
been appointed by the Senate. But I 
say that when the Senate is displeased 
with the result of a conference, the Sen- 
ate should do as it has done before— 
namely, reject the conference report, re- 
quest a further conference, and give its 
conferees instructions to return with the 
sort of conference report the Senate 
wishes to have. That has been done be- 
fore. It is a tried and tested procedure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hold 
in my hands Cannon's Procedure of the 
House of Representatives,” from which I 
read, on page 104, the following: 

Bills raising revenue or providing a charge 
in money or other property against the Gov- 
ernment, or releasing liability to the Govern- 
ment, must be considered in the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion and therefore are referred to the Union 
Calendar. 


Further on, in the citations under that 
general paragraph, it is pointed out that 
that applies to amendments as well as to 
bills. 

So a Senate amendment to a House 
bill, when returned to the House, would 
be subject, under that rule, to reference 
to the appropriate committee. Can- 
non’s Rules of Procedure” further states 
that in the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table, House bills with 
Senate amendments which require con- 
sideration in the Committee of the 
Whole may not be called up for con- 
sideration, but are referred directly to 
a standing committee, and, on being re- 
ported therefrom, go to the calendar, 
and come up in the usual order, which 
would mean consideration by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Of course, there would be an alterna- 
tive—namely, by the adoption of a spe- 
cialrule. But, again, that would require 
considerable time. 

That would mean that if the Senate 
were to adopt the suggestion made by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, the bill would not be available to 
be taken from the Speaker’s table for 
immediate consideration, except by 
unanimous consent; and it would be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means; and that committee would have 
to meet; and, after it met, it would refer 
the measure back to the House, where 
it would be considered by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

It seems to me that would defeat the 
possibility of any extension of the excise- 
tax rates before midnight tomorrow 
night. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recognize some 
of the difficulties to which the Senator 
from South Dakota has referred, But 
I also note that whenever either one 
of the two bodies of Congress wishes 
to do something, it gets it done. I also 
note that when either of the two bodies 
does not wish to do something, it finds 
many ways to delay. It is entirely a 
matter of will, purpose, and direction. 

What I have recommended is not quite 
as complicated and complex as that 
which has just now been referred to by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

I recommend that the conference re- 
port be rejected; that the Senate request 
a further conference; that the Senate 
conferees, as the agents of the Senate, 
be instructed to hold a further confer- 
ence with the House conferees; and that 
the Senate conferees be given by the 
Senate a mandate that in such further 
conference its conferees insist on inclu- 
sion in the report of the amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

That is not too complicated; and that 
should be done. 

I see no reason for the Senate to ca- 
pitulate; I see no reason why we should 
not fulfill our responsibilities—simply 
because some members of the other body 
are not of our mind, 

The purpose of conference committees 
is to arrive at compromises. The Sen- 
ate adopted several tax amendments. 
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Some of them may not be included in 
the conference report. But I hope that 
at least one of them, namely, the one 
which removes an inequity from the tax 
structure, the one which eliminates a 
loophole; and it is an amendment which 
the Senate has adopted on two occa- 
sions; it is the amendment to repeal the 
dividend credit, an inequitable provision 
of the tax law which has no place in 
the tax law—will be included in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak for a few minutes on the pending 
motion. 

I have sat in the Chamber most of the 
afternoon and have listened to the pros 
and cons of the pending motion, because 
I was not here last Thursday, for reasons 
which I shall soon state. 

I have become convinced, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the argument this afternoon 
warrants my vote in support of the mo- 
tion to reject the conference report. 

Mr. President, I propose to discuss this 
matter from a completely nonpartisan 
and impersonal point of view. 

Every member of this body knows, I 
am sure, the consistent position I have 
taken for 15 years in this body in defense 
of procedural rights and in support of 
the proposition that government by law 
is dependent upon fair procedures for 
carrying out the functions of govern- 
ment. 

The difficulty arises time and again 
when we waive sound procedures, when 
we steamroller sound procedures, when 
we fail to adopt sound procedures or 
when we fa to follow the procedural 
safeguards already on the statute 
books—safeguards which give protection 
to the legislative rights of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives. 

So this afternoon I have listened to the 
case made in support of the motion to 
reject the conference report, as the case 
has been made by able debaters and fine 
statesmen, such as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and other Sena- 
tors who have been urging the Senate to 
take a very careful look at the procedural 
plight in which it finds itself this after- 
noon. 

I wish to discuss this matter strictly 
from the standpoint of the importance 
of our protecting certain procedural 
rights in the Senate. In view of the his- 
tory of the controversy in which we find 
ourselves, it bodes ill for the Senate if 
we permit the adoption of what I fear 
may be some very bad procedural prece- 
dents. 

Mr. President, no one should be sur- 
prised that we are where we are tonight. 
Last Wednesday night some of us fore- 
warned it. It was the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] who formally, 
here on the floor of the Senate, as a 
recent Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, suggested to our leadership 
that the Senate proceed to give imme- 
diate consideration to the passage of a 
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joint resolution on the part of both 
Houses of Congress to extend the excise 
taxes—I think his suggestion was for 
2 weeks—until adequate consideration 
could be given to the substantive and 
the procedural problems which were 
raised last Wednesday in an 11th-hour 
attempt to get this tax measure through 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I missed eight yea-and- 
nay votes on Thursday. My record is 
one that shows that I am very careful 
to avoid missing yea-and-nay votes. I 
take very seriously my duty to be at my 
desk in this Chamber when yea-and- 
nay votes are taken; and it is only under 
extraordinary circumstances that I am 
absent from this desk when such votes 
are taken. 

Last Wednesday the leadership of 
this body was warned of a position in 
which some 20 of us would be on Thurs- 
day if arrangements could not be made 
to postpone until the first of this week 
the votes on the tax extension measure. 
That was one of the motivating reasons 
why the Senator from Colorado pro- 
posed a joint resolution for an extension. 
There were some 20 of us who were act- 
ing, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
under legislation of the Congress of the 
United States when we were absent 
from the floor of the Senate and of the 
House, 

Mr. President, I speak very imperson- 
ally about what involves a matter of 
internal procedure of which I hope the 
leadership of the Senate will take cog- 
nizance. This water is over the dam. I 
hope we will not have a repetition of it 
in the future. I hope we can expect 
greater protection from the leadership 
than, in my opinion, we got from the 
leadership when we were carrying out a 
legislative mandate of this body in at- 
tending the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence in Canada. Some of us, as mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on American- 
Canadian Relationships of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and those in 
a similar position on the Public Works 
Committee, had been working on the 
agenda for the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference which took place in Montreal and 
Ottawa on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday of last week. We had been work- 
ing on the agenda for some 6 months, 
under the very able leadership of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on American-Canadian Relationships of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
We had made very definite commitments 
about that agenda, and that agenda, I 
may say to the Senate, involved inter- 
national problems of vital concern to the 
Senate and to the Nation. 

In my opinion, it was of signal im- 
portance that the members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and Public 
Works Committee, and other Senators, 
such as the present Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Muskie], carry out their duties un- 
der the resolution of the Congress set- 
ting up this Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence. 

One can bein only one place at a time, 
and the leadership of the Senate knew 
that. I am not criticizing anyone be- 
cause this particular matter did not get 
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before the Senate earlier than it did; but 
Iam saying that when it came up as it 
did, then it was incumbent upon the 
leadership of the Senate and, respect- 
fully, I say, of the House, to have a con- 
ference among themselves, pointing out 
that there would be some 20 Members 
or more from the Senate, and a similar 
number from the House of Representa- 
tives, who would be in Canada on official 
Government business, unable, therefore, 
to be present to participate in the de- 
bate and make their contributions to the 
debate and to the various rollcalls, in 
this instance some eight of them. 

Mr. President, a simple resolution of 
extension would have accomplished that 
purpose. There is nothing new about 
that procedure. There are ample prec- 
edents. We always seem to be able to 
suspend major business of the Senate to 
accommodate partisan events, whether 
it be for a few days off, for Lincoln’s 
birthday, or Jefferson’s birthday, or oth- 
er events during the year. But here we 
had a major international conference, 
and apparently no attempt was made on 
the part of the leadership of the two 
Houses to get a resolution of extension 
passed, which I think would have gone 
through as a matter of form, once the 
Members of the two Houses were ap- 
prised what the situation was. That was 
suggested Wednesday. I have reason to 
believe we would not be in this proce- 
dural hassle tonight if that common 
sense parliamentary approach had been 
made to this matter. 

I do not know why it was not. I do 
not know why the adamant attitude. I 
refuse to go along with the cloakroom 
suggestion that perhaps it was the best 
way, in the minds of some, to accomplish 
a pU poce to which some of us were op- 


posed. 

Mr. President, I hope that in the 
future some consideration will be given 
to what I think are at least the rights 
of parliamentary courtesy owed to such 
a large bloc in the Senate, which was not 
given to us by the leadership of the Sen- 
ate last Wednesday, when the suggestion 
was made that we ought to try at least 
to make a proposal to get.a resolution 
of extension. Let me say that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Jounnson], the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, with whom I 
disagree on occasions, but whose leader- 
ship I have supported most of the time, 
and will continue to, and Speaker RAY- 
BURN, the leader of the House, for whom 
I have an equal admiration, could have 
avoided this situation. They could have 
avoided it had they jointly taken the 
position last Wednesday that, because 
of the Interparliamentary Conference, 
they were joining on behalf of both par- 
ties, in an extending resolution; that 
the bill would be taken up on Monday, 
and an attempt would be made to pass it 
on Tuesday, but, if not, that it would go 
over for a few days. Under those cir- 
cumstances the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would have been almost a matter 
of form. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sure the 
Senator is familiar with the fact that 
the House Appropriations Committee 
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acted this morning on a standby basis 
by reporting the very kind of joint reso- 
lution the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. MORSE. The kind of action I 
am talking about is common practice in 
both Houses. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
know of any cases in the long history of 
the Senate in which a resolution of 
this nature has been refused? 

Mr. MORSE. There may have been 
such a case, but I know of none. I only 
know that here in this body it is of 
utmost importance, when such a large 
number of Senators are called away 
from the Chamber on official business 
of the Government, that this kind of ac- 
commodation be granted. We asked 
for it. The suggestion was made. 

Mr. President, each one of us can live 
with his own record and do his best to 
explain his absences; but I think it 
ought to be said here for the RECORD 
that by not passing the resolution, 
whether the leadership was aware of it 
or not, it is going to prove embarrassing 
to many Members of this body to ex- 
plain how in 1 day they missed eight 
yea-and-nay votes. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but I 
am greatly disappointed over the lack 
of accommodation made for those absent 
on Government business in regard to 
pairs on these votes. I have never re- 
fused a pair in 15 years in the Senate of 
the United States when someone asked 
me for the accommodation of a pair. 
There was a time when the practices of 
parliamentary courtesy in this body 
were such that pairs were almost a mat- 
ter of automatic granting, in order to 
accommodate Members away either on 
Government business or because of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. TI yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator 
agree that there was no overriding mat- 
ter of national emergency which made 
it necessary to have Senators such as 
the Senator from Oregon miss eight 
yea-and-nay votes? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, there 
was no reason from the standpoint of 
overriding national emergency to justify 
putting more than 20 Members of the 
Senate in a position where we missed 
eight yea-and-nay votes last Thursday; 
no reason at all. 

Mr. President, this is what causes 
friction and a lack of accommodation, 
and causes some of us, when we get that 
kind of parliamentary treatment, to 
make very clear to the leadership that 
it can be played both ways. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. And that we can exer- 
cise, and will exercise, our parliamentary 
rights to protect our parliamentary 
rights. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator care 
to comment on the consideration which 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, with respect to 
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changing the debt limit, received on 
Thursday? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am go- 
ing to take up the amendments, because 
I am going to make my record tonight 
for future reference. I know I had bet- 
ter make it, since I can read what the 
reactionary press will say about my 
missing eight yea-and-nay votes in the 
Senate of the United States last 
Thursday. 

What makes me sad is that it was very 
unnecessary. If the leadership of my 
own party had followed the parliamen- 
tary course of action suggested on 
Wednesday, for a resolution of extension, 
it would not have been necessary. 

The amendment I want to speak about 
is the Clark-Morse amendment in regard 
to the debt ceiling, in which we sought to 
set up a capital budget approach to the 
debt ceiling problem, so that the Ameri- 
can people would have the facts as to 
what their debt really is instead of labor- 
ing under the illusion, which they now 
have, that the debt is much greater than 
it really is. We must take a look at the 
assets of the country. The budget, how- 
ever, is set up so that it does not show, 
separated from administrative costs, the 
capital investments which should be off- 
set against the administrative costs and 
incidentally, against the debt. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The statement was 
made on the floor on Thursday that it 
had not been known any amendment 
had been offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from Oregon, 
and their colleagues. I did not question 
the statement at the time, but there is 
no doubt about the fact that such an 
amendment was offered in behalf of the 
Senator from Oregon, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and several other Sena- 
tors, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, is there? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about the fact that the amendment had 
been submitted. There is no question 
about the fact that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]! and the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon spoke at quite 
some length on the floor of the Senate 
the day we offered the amendment. It 
was the pending amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It was a very important amend- 
ment. 

This is further evidence as to what 
happens when such parliamentary pro- 
cedure is followed as was followed with 
respect to handling this piece of legis- 
lation before the Senate, with the knowl- 
edge that some 20 Senators were absent 
on official and important Government 
business, and with the knowledge they 
were not even being taken care of in 
regard to pairs in respect to their voting 
record in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, before I make the argu- 
ment I wish to make about the pro- 
cedural problem which confronts us with 
regard to the handling of a conference 
report, I want the Rrcorp to show I was 
a strong supporter of the McCarthy 
amendment to repeal the credit against 
income tax for certain dividends received 
by individuals. I was announced for the 
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amendment. I should have been paired 
for the amendment, Mr. President, but 
I was not. I have taken this position 
time and time again in the Senate. The 
Recorp will show that in 1954 I opposed 
the so-called dividend exemption, and I 
felt that dividends ought to be treated 
as income along with other income. 

Then there was the Clark amendment 
to deny deductions in excess of $1,000 
annually for entertainment expenses, 
gifts, dues, or initiation fees, and travel 
to places outside the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico to attend conven- 
tions or for advertising expenses. On 
this, Mr. President, a pair was arranged 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. Had I been here, I would have 
voted “yea.” I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] that 
I appreciate very much his courtesy in 
allowing me to be paired with him in 
respect to that vote. 

Then there was the Douglas amend- 
ment, to reduce the depletion allowance 
on oil and gas wells on a graduated scale 
from 2742 percent to 15 percent, with 
a Yarborough amendment respecting 
the tariff on certain oil imports in the 
nature of a substitute, to which a Ran- 
dolph amendment respecting the tax 
on residual oil was offered. On this I 
had.a so-called dead pair with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY]. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
for the Douglas amendment. Not only 
would I have voted for it, but I would 
have debated it at some length. 

That is another point I want to make. 
Each one of us who had a record to make, 
or who wanted to make a record on these 
amendments, should have been protected 
in regard to his right to be in a parlia- 
mentary position to make the record. I 
happen to think that the oil and gas 
amendment is one of the most important 
confronting this body. I think it repre- 
sents one of the great loopholes in our 
tax structure. I think it is an inexcus- 
able loophole which operates in a dis- 
criminatory fashion to the benefit of cer- 
tain very special interests who are not 
carrying their fair load of taxes in sup- 
port of the Government. 

I refer to the oil industry. It is about 
time, Mr. President, that we brought the 
oil interests into line with legislation 
which would require them to carry their 
fair burden of tax payments to the Fed- 
eral Government, 

I think it is most unfortunate that 
in the Senate we should follow a pro- 
cedure which would permit the amend- 
ment to be brought up when more than 
20 Members of this body were absent on 
official Government business and when 
all that was needed, in my judgment, 
was to have the leadership of the two 
Houses join in a request for an extension 
for a few days, so that we could have the 
full membership present, could have a 
full debate, and could all be given an 
equal opportunity to vote and keep the 
parliamentary record straight. 

Then there was the Long amendment, 
to increase Federal matching funds for 
public assistance for needy aged, blind, 
disabled, and dependent children. I was 
announced as being for the amendment. 
I was for the amendment when the Sen- 
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ator from Louisiana brought it up in 

past years. I shall continue to support 

this kind of assistance for the aged, the 

1 the disabled, and dependent chil- 
n. 

Mr. President, I think the whole Sen- 
ate ought to have had an opportunity 
to participate in the debate and the ac- 
tive vote on the amendment. We were 
confronted with the fact that 20 Sen- 
ators were away on official business, and 
performing very important business, I 
will say. I do not intend even to give 
a preview of what happened at Mont- 
real and Ottawa, because a full report 
on it will be made later by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. 

I only wish to say tonight that this 
entire body, both sides of the aisle, every 
Member of the Senate, all of us, are very 
much indebted to the Senator from 
Vermont for the great leadership he ex- 
tended to our delegation in Canada over 
the past weekend. Incidentally, the 
House Members also are indebted for the 
fine work Mrs. EDNA KELLY did on be- 
half of the House. This was an inter- 
national conference, coming to actual 
grips with some of the great problems 
which exist between Canada and the 
United States. Iam willing to prophesy 
tonight that in the years to come what 
we did in Canada this last weekend will 
accrue to the great benefit of the peoples 
of both nations. It was a very signifi- 
cant conference. 

The leadership of the Senate knew of 
the conference. I respectfully say, Mr. 
President, I think we were entitled to 
more parliamentary protection than we 
received as a result of the parliamentary 
course of action followed in the Senate 
with respect to the handling of the tax 
extension measure. 

Then there was an amendment to in- 
crease the Federal gasoline tax by 144 
cents per gallon until July 1, 1961. I 
have spoken against that amendment on 
other occasions. Had I been present I 
would have spoken against the amend- 
ment and I would have voted against it. 
I received no pair on it. I was simply 
announced as being against the amend- 
ment. 

The there was the Gore amendment to 
divert to the Federal highway construc- 
tion fund stated percentages of taxes 
received from trucks, buses, autos, oils, 
auto parts, et cetera. I was announced 
as for the amendment. I had no pair 
on it. I would have liked to be present 
to discuss it and I would have liked to be 
present to vote on it. 

Then there were two committee 
amendments. The first was to repeal the 
tax on transportation of persons. A 
later motion made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] to reconsider the 
vote whereby this amendment was 
agreed to was tabled by a vote of 52 yeas 
to 26 nays on motion of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHers]. The other 
amendment was to repeal the excise tax 
on communications as of June 30, 1960. 
The motion to reconsider was tabled. 

I would have voted for the Smathers 
amendment, Mr. President. I was only 
announced for it. No pair was arranged. 

Then there was the eighth and final 
vote, on passage of the bill. Of course 
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I would have voted for that if I had been 
present. I was announced as being for 
its passage. 

I have made these remarks about the 
praliamentary situation, Mr. President, 
because I am a little concerned about 
what I think is a growing trend toward 
the development of this type of parlia- 
mentary difficulty in the Senate of the 
United States. I hope that some of us, 
because we dare to stand up and protest 
the way this matter was handled from 
a parliamentary standpoint, will serve 
a good purpose for the future. This 
might cause at least a little more hesita- 
tion than existed on the previous occa- 
sion on the part of the leadership, and 
perhaps the leadership will take at least 
a little time to see if we cannot work 
out a better arrangement to accommo- 
date such a large body of Senators who 
necessarily had to be away on Senate 
business. I regret that very much. 

I am not one, Mr. President, who will 
discuss these matters in the cloakrooms 
and not talk about them on the floor of 
the Senate. There has been much ad- 
verse comment in the cloakrooms on the 
course of action taken, about the way 
this whole matter was handled parlia- 
mentarily on the floor of the Senate. 
There have been some very critical com- 
ments. I happen to believe that if Iam 
willing to criticize parliamentary pro- 
cedure in the cloakrooms I ought to be 
willing to come to the floor of the Senate 
and make my criticisms openly. 

I think this matter was wretchedly 
handled. I think many of us were done 
uncalled-for injustice so far as our rec- 
ords are concerned in this body. I hope 
in the future the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle will exercise a greater effort 
to try to avoid this kind of unpleasant 
situation which developed over this 
matter. 

Mr. President, I now turn to my views 
on the motion before the Senate today. 
I think it is true that there is a growing 
trend, as evidenced in this case, for vari- 
ous House committees to take the posi- 
tion that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] has pointed out is pretty 
much the position of the House commit- 
tee in this instance. These House com- 
mittees have begun to tell the Senate, 
“Take it or leave it.” I think we should 
start leaving it. 

The great strength of the Congress as 
a legislative body is to be found in its 
appreciation of comity, its appreciation 
of the importance of cooperation be- 
tween the two parliamentary bodies, and 
of our displaying at all times a demon- 
strable respect for the prerogatives and 
the legislative rights of each body. 

It would be most unfortunate if there 
should develop a relationship between 
the House and the Senate in which vari- 
ous House committees were to take the 
position that because of a certain parlia- 
mentary advantage they may have from 
the standpoint of a timetable they can 
say to the Senate, “If you do not like it, 
that is too bad; but take it or leave it.” 

If this were the first time this ques- 
tion had arisen, I would not be greatly 
concerned about it. But it is not the 
first precedent. Here, again, I think 
there is a great responsibility resting 
upon the shoulders of the Democratic 
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and Republican leadership of both 
Houses to nip any such tendency in the 
bud before this source of friction ever 
flowers. 

It is too bad that this measure came 
over under a House rule that permitted 
of no amendments. It came over under 
a House rule which denied to individual 
Members of the House specific votes on 
the tax issues which we are raising. I 
do not question the right of the House, 
under its rules, to do that if it wishes to 
do so; but I believe that if the leader- 
ship were to call the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House to the impression it 
creates on the Senate side, and call 
their attention to the fact that, in effect, 
the action of the House has the result of 
running rather roughshod over the Sen- 
ate, the practice would not grow. I re- 
fuse to believe, on the basis of my per- 
sonal relationships with individual Mem- 
bers of the House, that they would want 
such a pattern of friction to develop. 

When this situation arose it created 
an obligation on the part of the leader- 
ship in both parties in both Houses to 
see what could be done about arriving at 
a procedural approach which would not 
create the type of discussion we have 
had on the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon. I believe that discussion has been 
well within the rules of the Senate. I 
think the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Long] has stayed within the rules of the 
Senate at all times in his comment on 
the facts in connection with what hap- 
pened on the House side procedurally. 
When we point out the facts as to what 
happened on the House side, we are 
bound to arouse a rather critical atti- 
tude on the part of certain Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to point out 
to the Senator that it is very difficult, 
under the rules, to explain what hap- 
pened without someone insisting that 
his honor has been impugned. We 
merely state the facts and say, “Here 
are the rules. The rules were not fol- 
lowed, and this was the result because 
they were not followed.” 

I am not saying that the conferees 
did not do their best under the circum- 
stances. All I am saying is that cer- 
tain things happened, and the Senate 
should know about them. 

The Senator has not had the experi- 
ence of serving on the Finance Commit- 
tee. The junior Senator from Louisiana 
has served on that committee for some 
time. Frankly, it is very difficult to 
make one’s case completely when it is 
said that a certain thing happened in 
the Senate Finance Committee, because 
there is a tacit understanding on that 
committee that a member will not re- 
peat what some other member has said, 
and that he will not tell how another 
member of the committee voted. A 
member of the committee is privileged 
to state how he voted, but he is not privi- 
leged to state how some other member 
of the committee voted. 

I hope I can say this without being in 
violation of the rules of the Senate. It 
is something of a problem, now and then, 
to make a case and spell out the fact 
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that the majority of the conferees voted 
against certain amendments. As one 
who voted for them all, it seems to me 
that if the others had been as deter- 
mined to win as was the one who offered 
the welfare amendment, we might have 
been able to prevail. 

From my point of view, I should have 
liked to try harder. But in that type of 
conference, when the majority are going 
to vote down an individual Senator, 
there is no particular point in prolong- 
ing the agony. If one can see that the 
other Senate conferees are going to vote 
“no” and accede to the House’s position, 
he might as well say, “I see what you 
are going to do. There is no point in 
prolonging the procedure. Everything I 
could say has been said.” 

I appreciate the Senator’s saying what 
he has said about the rules. I have tried 
conscientiously to stay completely within 
the rules. However, I feel that the Sen- 
ate rules were made to provide that a 
majority of conferees would have to rep- 
resent the majority view of the Senate. 
That is good both from the standpoint 
of logic and the standpoint of propriety. 

Suppose I had voted against the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, and later had the de- 
ciding vote in conference as to whether 
or not to insist upon the Senator’s 
amendment. If I do not vote to con- 
tinue to insist on the Senator’s amend- 
ment, I am subject to the charge that I 
gave in too easily when I should have 
continued to fight. 

Why should I subject myself to that 
type of criticism or allegation? Why 
not remain off the conference commit- 
tee and allow some Senator who voted 
for the Senator’s amendment to be ap- 
pointed? Then there would be no one 
to suggest that I had not done my very 
best to uphold the Senator’s amendment, 
even though I was personally firmly op- 
posed to it. It seems to me that the 
rules have in them both the factor of 
propriety and the factor of diligence. 
One need not be accused of trading out 
or selling out if he continues to fight. 
It makes one’s position more under- 
standable if he voted for the amend- 
ment to being with, if he finally must 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am satisfied that the 
Senator from Louisiana was completely 
within the rules at all times this after- 
noon. I think it was not only his right, 
but in the light of his views on this sub- 
ject, it was his clear duty to make the 
record as to what happened procedurally 
on the House side, and the rules under 
which the House conferees came to the 
conference. 

I believe that one reason why we 
should reject the conference report is 
that it would have a very salutary effect 
on the House side. We seem to speak of 
the House in the debate this afternoon 
as though it were all of one mind. I 
happen to know that it is not. Iam not 
in a position to say how many House 
Members share the point of view that 
the House conferees were following a 
course of action which Members of the 
House thought they should not follow, 
but many Members of the House had 
communicated with several of us who are 
in opposition to the conference report. 
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They take exactly the same position we 
take. I think it is very desirable to get 
this bill back to the floor of the House, 
so that there can be discussion of it on 
the floor of the House. Rejection of the 
conference report would result at least 
in an opportunity for some consideration 
on the House side. 

The Senate is not a House of Lords. 
It is a coequal legislative body with the 
House. I take the position that we have 
a clear duty to protect our prerogatives 
too; and when we find that the House, 
though it may be staying within its 
rules, is nevertheless following a course 
of action which, in effect, treats us not 
as a coequal body, but as a body, on the 
bargaining end, which is given the choice 
of “take it or leave it,“ then it is desir- 
able, it seems to me, to reject a confer- 
ence report such as this in order at least 
to provide opportunity for further dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

I come now to my next point. I have 
already pointed out that rejection of the 
conference report would not mean that 
these taxes would be lost after midnight 
Tuesday. As I have said, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] offered the 
way out last Wednesday, and has done 
so again today; namely, a resolution 
of extension. 

I wish to offer our best point. We had 
it in the form of a statement this after- 
noon from the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCarry], until recently a 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, prior to his election to the 
Senate. Senators heard his testimony 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 
I paraphrase him, but I am sure accu- 
rately. He said, in effect, that, based 
upon his experience as a recent member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, if we were to follow the course 
of action suggested last Wednesday and 
again today by the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. CARROLL] the House would 
not allow these taxes to lapse. 

It would take such a course of action 
to see to it that the money is not lost to 
the Treasury of the United States. I 
accept that testimony as the most au- 
thoritative statement made by anyone 
on either side of the debate in the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. 

Now let me proceed for a brief con- 
sideration of the awful alternative. Let 
us assume the worst. Let us assume 
that the House does not take action by 
midnight tomorrow. The amount which 
will be lost seems to have varied in the 
debate. I do not know what the exact 
figure is. The figure has varied from $3 
million to $9 million as the amount 
which will be lost if these taxes lapse. 
Because I think orderly procedure is so 
important; because I think it is so im- 
portant that we not extend this trend 
which has been developing with the 
House, particularly in the last two ses- 
sions of Congress, it would be worth- 
while, from a procedural standpoint, for 
the Senate to stand firm. It would 
bring substantial future benefits to the 
American people, if, once and for all, we 
fought this matter out now, even though 
we were to lose those taxes for a few 
days. They would not actually be lost 
to America. The money which other- 
wise would go into the Treasury from 
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those taxes would still be in the economic 
structure of the country. Theoretically, 
at least, that money would be earning 
more income for new taxes at a later 
date. 

The assumption seems to be that we 
would be burning up that $3 million or 
$9 million as though we had taken a 
match and lighted it to paper money of 
that valuation. That does not happen 
to be true. That money would not be 
lost. It would not be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, but what 
would be protected is the matter of pro- 
cedure about which I have been speak- 
ing. That is most important to our bet- 
ter legislative relationships with the 
House. 

In order to stop the take-it-or-leave- it 
trend under discussion, I would be per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice to the Treas- 
ury of the United States a few million 
dollars. I think it would be worth it. 
I do not intend to be scared into ac- 
cepting the conference report on the 
basis of the argument that if we do not 
accept it, Uncle Sam will lose some money 
out of the Treasury. The country will 
not lose the money out of its economic 
structure. But what we will do is to 
get behind us, I think, once and for all, 
this very bad trend which I see develop- 
ing in the relationships between the Sen- 
ate and the House, in which the Senate 
is fast coming to be treated, by at least 
some of the committees of the House, 
as though we were a House of Lords, 
rather than a coequal legislative body 
with the House of Representatives. 

I think the rejection of this conference 
report would be to the long-time pro- 
cedural benefit of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Therefore, I shall vote to reject 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. ) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, earlier it was pointed out that 
the history of the Senate shows the re- 
jection of many conference reports. 
However, I call attention to the fact that 
in none of those rejections was the Sen- 
ate operating under a time limit such 
as is the case with respect to the report 
which is now before us. 

The contention also has been made 
that the conferees should represent the 
majority sentiment of the Senate. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lonc] to the fact that four 
amendments were attached to the bill as 
it left the Senate. Two of the amend- 
ments were supported by a majority of 
the conferees. For instance, as to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], four of the seven Sen- 
ate conferees supported the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida. i 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] offered an amendment in the 
Senate committee which was approved 
by six of the seven Senate conferees. 
Yet the Senator from Oklahoma lost 
one-half of his amendment in the con- 
ference, just as a portion of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida was 
lost in the conference. 

We cannot afford to reject this con- 
ference report tonight. To do so would 
result in the loss of millions. 
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Someone pointed out that the revenue 
involved amounts to about $9 million per 
day. 

However, I point out that this amount 
is only the average. Should we let these 
taxes lapse for only a day, every liquor 
store would sell practically all its inven- 
tory, as well as empty the shelves of 
all cigarettes; every car dealer would sell 
out his inventories before you could 
reinstate this tax. The loss in revenue 
may well exceed a hundred million 
dollars even if there is a lapse of only 
a couple days. 

When we went to conference, the situ- 
ation was that there was nothing in the 
bill which had been passed by the House 
and which had not been accepted by 
the Senate. All the additions were Sen- 
ate amendments. We were asking the 
House to yield in every instance. 

The bill, as passed by the House, car- 
ried not only an extension of corporate 
income tax rates, but also an extension 
of excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, 
beer, cigarettes, and automobiles and 
automobile parts. 

All of this was approved by your com- 
mittee and retained in the Senate votes. 

These two items alone represented 
nearly $3 billion in revenue. 

I emphasize again that the bill as 
finally approved provided for a continu- 
ation of excise taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages, champagne, beer, cigarettes and a 
3-percent tax on automobiles, all of 
which will expire as of midnight tomor- 
row if they are not extended. 

As one member of the conference, I 
know that all the Senate conferees tried 
to support the position of the Senate, 
whether they supported the amendments 
on the floor or not, but we were in a 
very poor bargaining position. 

I opposed the amendments on the floor 
of the Senate, as did the Senator from 
Virginia, because I felt it was not wise 
to attach them to the bill. But when 
we went to conference, the Senate hav- 
ing adopted the amendments, I joined 
the Senate conferees in urging the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendments. 

Numerous motions were made in the 
conference in an attempt to reach an 
agreement. For instance, one of the 
motions was that the Senate yield on the 
Smathers amendment but insist on the 
Long and McCarthy amendments. 

Another motion was made to insist on 
the Smathers and McCarthy amend- 
ments and to yield on the Long amend- 
ment. 

Practically every conceivable motion 
was made, but each was lost in the con- 
ference. I think the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone] will concede that prac- 
tically every combination of motions 
were made in an attempt to try to reach 
some area of agreement with the House 
conferees, but we were not able to get a 
majority of the conferees to agree to any 
of them. In many instances, we were 
unable to get a majority of the Senate 
conferees to agree. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows very 
well, does he not, that the House took 
the attitude in the very beginning that 
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the House had not offered amendments 
to the bill, so the House conferees would 
not accept any Senate amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true. But, by the same token, the Sen- 
ate conferees took the position that we 
would insist on all our amendments. 
When the final agreement in conference 
had been reached, the House had accept- 
ed two of the Senate amendments. 

One of the Senate conferees would not 
sign the report because his amendment 
was left out. On the other hand, one of 
the House conferees refused to sign it 
because he felt the House should not 
have accepted any of the amendments. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Assuming that the 
conference report shall be rejected, and 
the Senate conferees try again to reach 
agreement with the House conferees, will 
the Senator from Delaware take a strong 
position on the McCarthy amendment? 
If the Republican conferees joined with 
the Democrats, does not the Senator be- 
lieve something could be accomplished in 
conference to carry the manifest inten- 
tion of this body to the other House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not. 
The suggestion has been made that we 
could avoid this situation by passing 
H.R. 7567, which is now on the Senate 
Calendar with a simple extension at- 
tached. It is a minor bill which has 
come to the Senate from the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. If it is de- 
sired to extend the excise taxes, why not 
pass this conference report, then bring 
up H.R. 7567, which is already on the 
Senate Calendar, and adopt these same 
amendments as a part of that bill. Then 
we will have plenty of time in which to 
work out an agreement with the House. 

Why reject this conference report, 
which embraces legislation that will ex- 
pire at midnight tomorrow to attach an 
amendment of the Senate which, even 
if it were adopted, would not become 
effective until January 1960. 

The McCarthy amendment will not 
become effective until January 1960. If 
it is proposed to legislate for 1960, why 
not do it on a bill with respect to which 
we will have time to negotiate with the 
House. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
conference should have accepted all the 
Senate amendments in the name of fiscal 
responsibility. That is ridiculous. Had 
the Senate been successful in having the 
House accept all of its amendments as 
they passed the Senate, the loss in reve- 
nue would have been $188 million for 
the next fiscal year. It would have been 
$250 million in the next calendar year. 

The Smathers amendment, in the 1960 
fiscal year, would have caused a loss of 
$188 million, for a full year, the loss 
would be $250 million. 

There would have been a loss of $100 
million on the Long amendment during 
the next fiscal year. 

That is a total of $298 million loss for 
the 1960 fiscal year. 

But there would have been only $100 
million picked up by the McCarthy 
amendment for the fiscal year 1960. 
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This is because the McCarthy amend- 
ment does not become effective until 
January 1, 1960. 

Had we been successful in having all 
of the Senate amendments accepted by 
the House there would have been a loss 
of $188 million. 

Certainly the administration has ob- 
jected to such a loss in revenue. It is 
interesting and somewhat amusing to 
hear some of those advocating the re- 
jection of this conference report and to 
do so on the assumption that they are 
trying to balance the budget. The House 
took the firm position that it would not 
go along with that loss and the Senate 
conferees agreed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, considering 
all the factors involved, I believe we have 
arrived at the best possible report we 
can obtain. The question before us 
tonight is whether we want these taxes 
to continue or whether we want them 
to lapse. 

For the Senate to reject this report 
it would, in my opinion, be the height 
of fiscal irresponsibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on 
official business attending the Nuclear 
Test Suspension Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Montana would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] is detained 
on official business, 

The result was announeed—yeas 57, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—57 

Aiken Dworshak Langer 
Allott Eastland McClellan 
Beall Ervin Martin 
Bennett Frear Morton 
Bible Fulbright Mundt 
Bridges Goldwater Pastore 
Bush Green Prouty 
Butler Hartke Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Russell 
Capehart Hill Saltonstall 
Carlson Holland Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Hruska Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Smith 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Cooper Johnston, S. OC. Stennis 
Cotton Keating 

Kefauver Thurmond 
Dirksen Kerr Wiley 

d Kuchel Williams, Del, 


NAYS—35 
Anderson H Morse 
Bartlett Humphrey Moss 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Muskie 
Cannon Neuberger 
Carroll Lausche Proxmire 
Church Randolph 
Clark McCarthy Smathers 
Douglas McGee mington 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N. J. 
Engle Magnuson Yarboro’ 
Gruening Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Hart Monroney 
NOT VOTING—6 
Gore Jordan O'Mahoney 
Hickenlooper Murray Young, N. Dak. 
So the report was agreed to. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed 
to. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
on I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1, to the bill (H.R. 
7176) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and sun- 
dry General Government agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes, and concurred therein 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 
and that the House disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1 through 44, 
and 46 through 51, to the bill (H.R. 
7453) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses, and that the House agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
to the bill, and concurred therein with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] has a noncontrover- 
sial item on an appropriation bill which 
I should like to have agreed to, so that 
the bill can go to the White House to- 
night, if the Senate will permit. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Washington for the purpose of 
having the Senate consider a message 
from the House of Representatives re- 
garding the General Government mat- 
ters appropriation bill for 1960. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 

the message from the House of Repre- 
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sentatives on H.R. 7176, the General 
Government matters appropriation bill 
for 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 7176, which was read, 
as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
June 29, 1959. 

Resolved, That the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the 
bill (H.R. 7176) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Government 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes,“ and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of $250,000 named in said 
amendment, insert $125,000.” 

That the House disagree to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
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amendment of the House to the Senate 
amendment No. 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from 
amendment No. 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point a table show- 
ing a comparison between the estimates 
and the action taken on the items in the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Comparison of estimates with action taken on general Government matters appropriation 
bill, 1960 


Agency and item 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Compensation of the President 
The White House Oſlice 
Special projects 
Executive Mansion and Grounds.. 
Buréan of tha Budget. ~:~ 
Council of Economic Adviscrs -2-2-0 
National Security Council 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government 

89 E AA E E a 


Total, Executive Office of the President 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Emergency fund for the President, national defense. 


Appropri- 
ations, 
1959 1 


9, 911, 870 


1,000, 000 
Expenses of management improvement 


Estimates, Floor action 
1960 Senate bill lieu of 
conference 

$150, 000 $150, 00 

2, 221, 000 2, 221, 000 

1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 

475, 000 475, 000 

4, 665,000] 4, 665, 000 

395, 000 395, 000 

792, 000 792, 000 

57, 500 57, 500 


Total, funds appropriated to the President. 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


Salaries and expenses „„„„„41„.v 


1, 000, 000 


1, 268, 000 1,295,000 | 1. 205, 000 
09 ® (Q) 

1, 268, 000 1,295,000 | 1. 295, 000 

3 610, 500 4408, 000 | 4408, 000 

375, 000 360, 000 380, 000 

13, 165, 370 | 13, 568, 500 13, 463, 500 


Gender e 


Including amounts in H. R. 5916 (2d supplemental, 1959). 


2? Language only. 
Plus $91,800 from war claims fund. 
Plus $50,000 from war claims fund. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958, TO FACILITATE 
FINANCING OF CERTAIN AIR- 
CRAFT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to S. 1368, relating to sec- 
tions 503 and 504 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1368) 
to amend sections 503 and 504 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate 
financing of new jet and turboprop air- 


craft, which were, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That paragraph (2) of section 503(a) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument 
affects the title to, or any interest in, any 
specifically identified aircraft engine or en- 
gines of seven hundred and fifty or more 
rated takeoff horsepower for each such en- 
gine or the equivalent of such horsepower, 
or any specifically identified aircraft pro- 
peller capable of absorbing seven hundred 
and fifty or more rated takeoff shaft horse- 
power, and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto;”. 
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Src. 2. Section 504 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 


“LIMITATION OF SECURITY OWNERS LIABILITY 


“Sec. 504. No person having a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft, aircraft engine, or propeller under a 
contract of conditional sale, equipment trust, 
chattel or corporate mortgage, or other in- 
strument of similar nature, and no lessor of 
any such aircraft, aircraft engine, or propel- 
ler under a bona fide lease of thirty days or 
more, shall be liable by reason of such inter- 
est or title, or by reason of his interest as les- 
sor or owner of the aircraft, aircraft engine, 
or propeller so leased, for any injury to or 
death of persons, or damage to or loss of 
property, on the surface of the earth 
(whether on land or water) caused by such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller, or by 
the ascent, descent, or flight of such aircraft, 
aircraft engine, or propeller or by the drop- 
ping or falling of an object therefrom, unless 
such aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller 
is in the actual possession or control of such 
person at the time of such injury, death, 
damage, or loss.” 

Sec. 3. The proviso contained in section 
503(d) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, That 
an instrument recorded under section 
503 (a) (2) shall not be affected as to the 
engine or engines, or propeller or propellers, 
specifically identified therein, by any instru- 
ment theretofore or thereafter recorded pur- 
suant to section 503 (a) (3).” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of section 503(f) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) the identifying description of the 
aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller, or in 
the case of an instrument referred to in sec- 
tion 503(a)(3), the location or locations 
specified therein; and” and to amend the 
title so as to read: “An act to amend sec- 
tions 503 and 504 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 to facilitate financing of certain 
aircraft engines and propellers.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
changes in the bill are only of a technical 
and clarifying nature. I have cleared 
the matter with all Senators who are in- 
terested. There are no substantive 
changes. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND OR- 
DER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A.M. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I not have the floor? When did 
I lose my right to the floor? I yielded 
to the Senator from Washington, and I 
should like to yield now to the Senator 
from Mississippi for a brief announce- 
ment. Then I will yield the floor so that 
the Senator from Connecticut may ob- 
tain it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, that is 
agreeable to me. I should like to be 
recognized after the announcement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I will ask the Senator 
from Texas a question, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi correctly understand 
that the military construction bill will 
not be considered tonight, but will be 
considered immediately after morning 
business tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Texas expects the Senate to convene at 
10 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations today it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESS MUST DECIDE BETWEEN 
INFLATION OR A SOUND DOLLAR 
FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Cab- 
inet Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth has issued an interim 
report which deserves the most serious 
attention of all Members of this Con- 
gress and of all the people of the United 
States. 

We have, indeed, arrived at a time of 
decision as to the future course of the 
economy, as the Committee has con- 
cluded. 

Upon actions taken by this Congress 
will depend whether American families 
suffer from a new round of inflation, or 
whether sustained economic growth with 
reasonable price stability will advance 
the Nation into its greatest and sound- 
est period of economic progress and 
prosperity. 

In brief, the Committee recommended 
that the Congress take these actions 
without further delay: 

First. Recognize reasonable price sta- 
bility as an explicit goal of Federal eco- 
nomic policy. 

Second. Balance the budget for the 
fiscal year which begins on Wednesday 
of this week, holding the line against all 
but essential expenditures, and thus per- 
mit a start on reduction of the national 
debt. 

Third. Permit the Treasury to man- 
age the debt in a noninflationary way. 

Mr. President, my remarks today will 
touch upon all three of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, although I 
shall speak at greater length on the 
problems involved in noninflationary- 
debt management. 

First, I should like to discuss the need 
for amendments to the Employment Act 
of 1946 to include reasonable price sta- 
bility among explicit goals of Federal 
economic policy, as has been recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. 

I have introduced in this Congress, as 
I did in the last Congress, a bill to ac- 
complish this purpose. The Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which this and other bills dealing with 
the subject, have been referred, has not 
scheduled hearings. Instead, it has de- 
ferred any action until completion of the 
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studies on inflation and related problems 
being conducted by the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I believe the time has 
now come when evidence of dangerous 
inflationary forces in the economy is so 
clear that legislative action must be 
taken. The Joint Economic Committee 
is a study committee only, lacking juris- 
diction over legislation and without 
power to report bills to the floor. Ac- 
cordingly, I hope that full hearings on 
my bill, S. 64, will soon be scheduled by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with a view to reporting it for 
fioor action before this session is ad- 
journed. I intend to make this request 
to the able chairman of the committee, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. ROBERTSON] at the first 
opportunity. 

Mr. President, the Cabinet Commit- 
tee’s report draws battle lines between 
inflationists and believers in a sound 
dollar for sustainable economic growth 
for progress and prosperity. 

On one side are ranged the advocates 
of a sound dollar who are convinced 
that sound fiscal and monetary policies 
must be followed to protect the savings of 
the millions of American men and women 
who have a vested interest in the preser- 
vation of the value of their currency. 
Their savings have been accumulated in 
pension plans, in Government savings 
bonds, in social security accounts, in life 
insurance policies, in bank savings de- 
posits, in trust funds and in other forms 
of prudent investments by which people 
seek to provide for their old age and for 
the education of their children. 

On the other side are found those 
who, while professing their devotion to 
the interests of these people, have ad- 
vocated policies which could only result 
in further deterioration of the value of 
the dollar and destruction of the future 
security of the men and women who rely 
on present savings for their mainte- 
nance in old age. 

The conflict over the President’s rec- 
ommendations for a balanced budget 
has been a part of that battle. 

I think it can be fairly stated that 
many of our colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle have beat a hasty and dis- 
orderly retreat from the battle of the 
budget. I am glad they have done so. 

The people will recall how, last year 
and in the early part of the present ses- 
sion, some of our Democratic friends de- 
manded bold, new, imaginative pro- 
grams, all involving massive Govern- 
ment spending in excess of income, to 
cure the recession. 

We must all be thankful that few of 
the massive spending programs advocat- 
ed by the inflationists were enacted. 
The severe depression which they dire- 
fully predicted would result if their eco- 
nomic nostrums were not swallowed has 
not materialized. 

Instead, a free economy—in which in- 
flationists do not appear to believe—has 
accomplished an amazing recovery. In- 
dustrial production, consumer incomes 
and spendings, the earnings of factory 
workers—all have surged to new highs. 

Instead of wallowing in the depths of 
depression, we are riding on the crest of 
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a tremendous recovery. We face the eco- 
nomic problems arising on the threshold 
of a boom instead of those created by re- 
cession. 

Mr. President, there are pockets of 
persistent unemployment scattered 
throughout the Nation at this time of 
general prosperity and expanding eco- 
nomic growth. 

No one, whether he be Democrat or 

Republican, underestimates the hard- 
ships and suffering endured by individ- 
uals, able and willing to work, who are 
unable to find gainful employment at the 
present time. 
But, on close analysis, one finds that 
these situations arise from special situa- 
tions requiring special measures for a 
cure. In some areas, as in coal mining 
towns, the natural resource has been ex- 
hausted or competing products have won 
the preference of the consumer. In 
others, as in a few areas in my own State 
of Connecticut, industries have found 
themselves in an adverse position be- 
cause of competition from foreign and 
domestic sources. 

These special problems, under present 
conditions, cannot be solved by the shot- 
gun approach of deficit financing. This 
approach would only complicate the task 
of finding the specific solutions, adapted 
to special circumstances, needed for each 
community which now has an abnormal 
unemployment situation. And many of 
the solutions, in my judgment, must come 
primarily from initiative at the local 
level. 

In speaking of inflationists, I refer to 
members of the radical wing of the 
Democratic Party, who take their advice 
on economic matters from, or otherwise 
agree with, the ADA and the Democratic 
Advisory Council. I specifically exclude 
from the term those among our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
who often repudiate the advice which 
comes from such suspect sources. 

And, Mr. President, I would like to ex- 
press my sympathy for the distinguished 
majority leader, the able senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson! for the bar- 
rage of criticism which has been heaped 
upon him by the ADA and the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Committee. I assure 
him that I am not reaching for his 
jugular when I say that he has been a 
moderating influence on the radical wing 
of his party, even though he votes with 
them more often than I think he should. 

The able majority leader has sought 
to reduce the extravagance of some of 
the spending demanded by his radical 
colleagues. He has met with some suc- 
cess, although not as much as most of 
us on this side of the aisle would have 
wished. Apparently seeking to travel 
in the middle of the road within his 
divided party, he has been hit from both 
the right and the left—though most of- 
ten from the left. 

What do I mean by inflationists? 

I use the term to describe those who, 
in time of general properity and rising 
business activity, on the very threshold 
of a boom, advocate massive Govern- 
ment spending in excess of income, . 

I use the term to describe those who 
have fought against balancing the 
budget. 
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I use the term to describe those who 
insist upon the Government financing 
the debt by methods which only barely 
fall short of switching on the presses 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and trucking away the greenbacks. 

Mr. President, some of the leaders of 
the inflationists in the Senate have 
recognized the weakness of their posi- 
tion in demanding massive spending 
without offsetting increases in Govern- 
ment revenues. To bolster their posi- 
tion, they have advanced various pro- 
posals for raising revenues, including the 
closing of so-called loopholes in the tax 
laws. 

If this were done, so it is claimed, 
there would be enough money to pay for 
all their spending plans and leave some 
over to cut the debt, or to distribute tax 
reductions among selected groups in the 
population. 

Last week, when we debated the tax 
extension bill, some of these proposals 
were offered as amendments on the floor. 

With the principle behind some of 
these amendments, I was in agreement. 
For instance, I believe with the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK! 
that abuses in deductions from income 
tax for expense account spending should 
be corrected. And I believe that the 
whole question of depletion allowances, 
not only for the oil industry but for 
other extractive industries, should be 
reexamined. 

Without doubt, there is need for tax 
reform and the plugging up of loopholes 
which result in unjustifiable avoidance 
of taxes. But meaningful tax reform 
cannot be accomplished by hastily drawn 
amendments, singling out isolated sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which have not had the benefit of care- 
ful and painstaking study by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the other body, 
under the chairmanship of an able Dem- 
ocrat, the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, and 
by the Pinance Committee of the Senate, 
headed by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia, Harry Byrp. 

No, Mr. President, few among us are 
so naive as to believe that the Senate, 
by itself, can accomplish sweeping 
changes in the tax code, The other 
body is jealous of its prerogatives in 
these matters. We know that meaning- 
ful tax reform, when it comes—and I 
believe it must come—can only come as 
a result of long study and hearings by 
both the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees—hearings at which inde- 
pendent experts and all persons affected 
by proposed changes in the law will be 
given an opportunity to voice their 
views. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the time for 
tax reform will come when the budget 
has been balanced and a surplus 
achieved. As the Cabinet Committee 
has reported: 


If the line can be held on the adminis- 
tration budget, tax revenues should more 


-than meet current expenditures. 


This will provide the margin needed to 
provide for reduction in the debt and absorb 
any temporary loss of revenues which, by 
improving incentives, will enlarge the tax 
base. 


I welcome the Committee's announce- 
ment that it is conducting studies from 
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which should flow positive recommenda- 
tions for tax reform. 

Mr. President, I now turn my atten- 
tion to the administration’s request for a 
removal of the ceilings on interest rates 
on Government bonds, and some of the 
proposals which have been advanced by 
inflationists and radicals to hold down 
interest rates in defiance of market 
forces. 

It should be made clear that the ad- 
ministration does not desire an increase 
in interest rates as an end in itself. In- 
deed, the administration would prefer 
lower interest rates because of the heavy 
burden of financing a public debt of $285 
billion—a burden which costs the tax- 
payers in interest about $8 billion a year. 

The administration has requested the 
removal of interest rate ceilings because, 
in managing the debt, the Treasury is 
forced to meet competition for funds in 
the market at a time of general prosper- 
ity and expanding economic growth. 

Interest rates typically rise in times of 
general prosperity, and fall in periods 
of recession. The higher interest rates 
which the Treasury now must pay, if it is 
to meet competition for long-term loans, 
are a byproduct of the prosperity the 
American people are now enjoying. Cre- 
ated by market forces, they serve as a 
restraint on a boom, which might other- 
wise get out of hand and develop excesses 
leading to a later bust. They induce 
people to save instead of spending for 
consumption, and thus accumulate the 
investment funds needed for economic 
growth. 

The alternative to paying higher in- 
terest rates, under present circum- 
stances, is inflation, which would be 
much more costly to the Government— 
and to the people generally—than the 
increased cost of the higher interest 
rates which the Treasury must pay if it 
is to issue long-term bonds. 

Mr. President, to emphasize the point 
that under present circumstances the al- 
ternative to removal of interest rate ceil- 
ings is inflation, I quote a brief para- 
graph from the Cabinet Committee’s re- 
port: 

Without firm control of the quantity of 
money and credit, all other measures to 
check inflation will be futile. Sound mone- 
tary policy requires that the Federal Gov- 
ernment avoid making its bonds, other than 
those of comparatively small denomination 
designed for family savings, the equivalent 
of money. Government bonds are the 
equivalent of money if they can always be 
changed into actual money at virtually face 
value, not only when they are due and pay- 
able but any time before. This is the case 
if the Treasury is forced to issue only very 
short-term bonds, or if the Federal Reserve 
System stands ready to buy at a pi 
price all Government bonds offered to it in 
advance of the date when they are due to 
be paid by the Treasury. There is only an 
imperceptible difference between the Gov- 
ernment’s issuing bonds that are equivalent 
to money, and the Government's just crank- 
ing up the printing presses and rolling out 
greenbacks. The Government will be forced 
to continue issuing large additional 
amounts of short-term bonds that are the 
near-equivalent of money until the Con- 
gress allows the Treasury sufficient flexi- 
bility to achieve a balance in our debt struc- 
ture by inducing people of their own free 
will to invest their savings in long-term 
Government bonds. Thus, to avoid infla- 
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tion it is essential that the present limita- 
tion on the interest rate on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds be removed, as the adminis- 
tration has already recommended. The 
issue is whether we want price stability or 
whether we want, in a concealed way, to do 
the equivalent of printing money—some- 

the American public would not stand 
for if done openly. 


The fact is that even if the adminis- 
tration did wish to increase interest 
rates it is powerless to do so. Neither 
the President nor the Treasury can con- 
trol the rise or fall of interest rates. 
Such influence upon interest rates as 
exists—and it must be exercised with 
restraint—lies in the hands of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board, which is a creature . 


of Congress. 

Mr. President, I have often made that 
point on the Senate floor, especially at 
times when the administration has been 
wrongly accused of having a tight 
money policy. The fact is that the ad- 
ministration’s policy has been a policy 
of a sound dollar for sustainable eco- 
nomic growth, and in pursuit of that 
policy it has kept its hands off the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which is an inde- 
pendent agency subject only to the will 
of Congress. 

During the hearings by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the head 
of the Federal Reserve System, William 
McChesney Martin, was asked this 
question by my able colleague on the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress- 
man THOMAS Curtis, of Missouri: 

Now, in your capacity as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board, you are not a part of the adminis- 
tration, is that true? 


Mr. Martin replied: 
That is correct. 


Then he went on to explain the status 
of his agency in these words: 

We are a creature of the Congress, and 
the Congress has given us, has bestowed 
upon us, through the Federal Reserve Act, 
a trust indenture by which we handle the 
money supply which comes from the power 
of Congress to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and within the framework 
of that trust indenture we can exercise the 
independence of our judgment until such 
time as the Congress takes that trust in- 
denture away from us. 


Could anything be more clear than 
that statement by the able Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, first ap- 
pointed to that post by President Tru- 
man and reappointed by President 
Eisenhower? 

If Congress does not wish the Federal 
Reserve Board to exercise its independ- 
ent judgment about management of the 
money supply in the interests of all the 
people, it can strip the Board of its 
powers. 

Mr. President, I have repeatedly 
challenged our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, who have been critical 
of tight money, to submit amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act, to modify 
that trust indenture under which the 
Federal Reserve Board exercises the 
powers delegated to it by Congress. 

So far as I am aware, none of them 
has responded directly to that challenge. 
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The able senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara} has, indeed, on 
Monday of last week, introduced a reso- 
lution for the purpose, he said, of keeping 
interest rates down. 

And what would his resolution pro- 
vide? After a string of wWhereases“ 
complaining of the burden of financing 
the debt and rising interest rates, the 
resolving clause states: 

That the Federal Reserve System, while 
pursuing its primary mission of administer- 
ing a sound monetary policy, should be 
guided in its action by a balanced interpre- 
tation of the policy abjectives of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 (including maximum 
price stability); and that, to the maximum 
extent consistent with the requirements of 
a sound monetary policy, it should at all 
times utilize the monetary means and tools 
that will best assist the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the economical and efficient man- 
agement of the public debt. 


I submit, Mr. President, that nothing 
could be more ridiculous than a congres- 
sional resolution directing the Federal 
Reserve Board to do what it already is 
doing. 

The Board is now “pursuing its pri- 
mary mission of administering a sound 
monetary policy.“ 

It is guided in its action by a balanced 
interpretation of the policy objectives of 
the Employment Act of 1946—including 
maximum price stability.” 

And “to the maximum extent consist- 
ent with the requirements of a sound 
monetary policy” it is now utilizing “the 
monetary means and tools that will best 
assist the Treasury Department in the 
economical.and efficient management of 
the public debt.” 

From the language of his resolution, it 
is hard to tell what the distinguished 
Senator really wants. But, in introduc- 
ing it, he said it would “require the Fed- 
eral Reserve to enter the Government 
security market, if necessary, to help 
hold down the interest rate.” 

By this, does he mean that Congress 
should force the Federal Reserve Banks 
to “peg” prices of Treasury bonds at 
some fixed price, presumably par? This 
would require the banks to purchase all 
Government securities offered in the 
market, thus providing a floor under 
which bond prices could not fall, and a 
ceiling above which interest rates could 
not rise. 

If this is what the able Senator means, 
he should realize that such action would 
result in inflation of the most dangerous 
kind—inflation arising from the un- 
bridled creation of bank reserves. This 
is equivalent to simply printing the 
money. This is indeed monetizing the 
debt. 

To ask the Federal Reserve System to 
do this, and at the same time, in the 
words of the Senator’s resolution, ad- 
minister a “sound monetary policy” and 
achieve “maximum possible price sta- 
bility” is the height of absurd contra- 
dictions. 

This ridiculous proposal illustrates the 
dilemma in which the inflationists have 
trapped themselves. They want the peo- 
ple to think they are against inflation 
and at the same time they demand easy 
money when, under present circum- 
stances, the two are incompatible. 
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Mr. President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert Anderson, a native of 
the great State of Texas, so ably repre- 
sented by my friend, the majority leader, 
and now, I am happy to say, a neighbor 
of mine in my own State of Connecticut, 
has clearly pointed out the dangers in- 
volved in forcing the Federal Reserve to 
“peg” the market in Government bonds. 

In a statement presented to the Ways 
aa Means Committee, Mr. Anderson 


The unfortunate experience with this 
technique between the end of World War II 
and 1951 should convince serious observers 
of the dangers involved; the Federal Reserve 
System could indeed be transformed into an 
“engine of inflation” rather than a respon- 
sible central bank attempting to promote 
sustainable economic growth. Once market 
yields on Governments rose to the prede- 
termined levels, the system would be able 
to operate in only one direction: as a creator 
of bank reserves, through purchases of the 
securities, in whatever amounts market hold- 
ers might desire. Flexible administration of 
credit policies would be impossible. 

The dangers of this course of action, 
especially during a period of high and rising 
business activity, are obvious. Nor is it at 
all certain that, in the long run, the Federal 
Reserve banks could be successful in keeping 
interest rates from rising. As inflationary 
pressures mounted, borrowers of funds would 
be strongly encouraged to borrow heavily as 
soon as possible, in order to repay the debts 
in eroded dollars. Lenders would be en- 
couraged to cut back on lending, realizing 
that the dollars they received in payment 
would be worth less in real terms. Conse- 
quently, the pressures on interest rates to 
increase would magnify—borrowers would 
be willing to pay higher rates, lenders would 
be willing to lend only at higher rates. In 
order to stem the tide, the Federal Reserve 
banks would have to buy more and more 
Governments from market holders, and thus 
create even more bank reserves and provide a 
basis for further inflationary credit expan- 
sion. The spiral could ultimately come to 
a halt only as a result of a crisis and subse- 
quent readjustment, 

Some observers point to experience in this 
country in 1947 and 1948, when the Federal 
Reserve was indeed pegging prices of Gov- 
ernment securities at predetermined levels, 
as an illustration of an instance in which 
the consequences were not too bad. But it 
should be recalled that the Federal Gov- 
ernment experienced a total cash surplus 
of almost $14 billion in calendar years 1947 
and 1948. The lesson of that experience is 
that an inflationary monetary policy can 
be offset in part by large cash surpluses in 
Federal fiscal operations; but, if the cash 
surpluses had not existed, inflationary pres- 
sures would have been much more severe 
than they were. A disastrous spiral might 
well have occurred. Nowadays, advocates 
of System pegging of Governments most 
often do so because of a desire to facilitate 
easy Federal financing of deficits. The com- 
bination of a large Federal deficit and un- 
bridled creation of bank reserves, in a period 
of high and rising business activity, could 
only result in the severest type of inflation- 
ary pressures, ultimate reaction and reces- 
sion, and disruption of the process of eco- 
nomic growth, 


Mr. President, I ask ur ous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of June 23, headlined 
“The Old Shell Game” which discusses 
the Senator’s proposal, may be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OLD SHELL GAME 


If a U.S. Senator proposed that the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing simply run off 
dollar bills to provide the Government with 
whatever billions it wanted, we suspect he 
would be given short shrift by his fellows 
and the populace. 

But when Senator McNamara proposes 
that the Congress order the Federal Reserve 
System to buy Government securities in 
whatever amounts are necessary “to hold 
down interest rates,“ his plan will be gravely 
debated and there will be some who consider 
it a fine idea. 

The difference in the reaction is perhaps 
not difficult to understand. The dishonesty 
of speeding up the printing press is apparent 
to everyone; so are its dire practical con- 
sequences. There are men still living who 
can remember, and more who have heard 
from their fathers, specific examples of this 
kind of inflation and the ruin it has spread 
over countries. Moreover, the cause and 
effect relationship between the ruin and the 
printing press can be understood by any high 
school student. 

But Senator McNamara seems to be pro- 
posing something quite different. It sounds 
as though he is saying, “Look, the Federal 
Reserve has all this money hoarded away 
over there in the vaults and only the hard- 
heartedness of its managers keeps it away 
from the good people. If they were just 
made to use it to buy Government bonds, the 
Government could finance this deficit easily, 
interest rates would be held down and folks 
could borrow money cheaply and easily. 
Then everything would be wonderful.” 

Both Secretary Anderson, the man who 
runs the Treasury, and Mr. Martin, the man 
who runs the Federal Reserve, have offered 
lucid statements of what has happened to 
the Treasury's debt program and what will 
happen if we try to take the seemingly easy 
way out. But these complexities are not 
easily understood by high school students, 
Nor have the American people yet had a bit- 
ter enough experience to see that the Fed- 
eral Reserve can be as efficient an engine of 
inflation as the old-fashioned printing press. 

Even so, we imagine the public generally 
can see that modern inflation is much like 
the old shell game, with its trickery con- 
cealed by the patter of the spieler. And 
somehow it does not seem too much to ex- 
pect that Senators of the United States 
would refrain from playing this kind of game 
for the favors of the crowd. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on the 
same day that the senior Senator from 
Michigan introduced his resolution, two 
of our other colleagues, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
engaged in a colloquy on the floor. The 
burden of their remarks was that the 
Federal Reserve System should increase 
the money supply. 

The two able Senators, toward whom 
I have the most friendly feelings though 
we often differ on matters of political 
philosophy, advanced a more sophisti- 
cated argument than was involved in the 
proposal of the senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

The main point they sought to make 
was that the inflationary impact of bond 
purchases by the Federal Reserve System 
and consequent increases in the supply of 
money could be offset by raising bank 
reserve requirements. 
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This is an extremely technical matter, 
Mr. President, and again I turn to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for my own instruction and the in- 
struction of my colleagues. Of proposals 
similar to that advanced by the two able 
Senators, Secretary Anderson wrote: 


Recognizing the objection that large-scale 
purchases of Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks would be highly infla- 
tionary, advocates of this course of action 
sometimes maintain that the inflationary 
growth in the money supply could be avoided 
simply by raising member bank reserve re- 
quirements. In other words, the new re- 
serves created by the Federal Reserve pur- 
chases would be immobilized immediately 


by increasing the percentages of idle funds 


that member banks must hold in relation 
to deposits. 

There is an important practical objection 
to this proposal. The purchase of, say, $5 
billion of new Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks would result in the 
creation of $5 billion in new bank reserves, 
but these reserves would flow into the bank- 
ing system, and be disseminated among indi- 
vidual banks, in accordance with market 
forces. No one could predict the ultimate 
distribution of the new reserves in advance. 
Some banks would receive a large portion, 
some a smaller portion; the ultimate dis- 
tribution would depend primarily upon the 
location of the individuals and institutions 
who received the Government payments 
financed by the deficit borrowing. 

An increase in member bank reserve re- 
quirements, however, affects all banks in a 
given classification (central reserve city, 
reserve city, and country) equally in terms 
of percentage points of reserve requirements. 
Consequently, a blanket increase in reserve 
requirements of the magnitude required to 
neutralize the reserye-creating impact of 
large-scale Federal Reserv: purchases of 
Governments might well lead to severe dis- 
locations and disturbances in credit mar- 
kets. Some banks would have ample re- 
serves, others would find themselves severely 
pinched. It can be argued that market 
forces would tend to correct these imbal- 
ances, and they would—over time. But in 
the short run, forces might well be set in 
motion leading to abrupt swings in interest 
rates and availability of credit; credit 
droughts in one part of the country and 
surpluses in another; and so on. And, in 
any event, the credit market, while highly 
efficient, by no means operates with com- 
plete perfection in transferring funds from 
areas of plenty to areas of shortage. 

To this important practical objection 
against selling Government securities to the 
Reserve banks and then offsetting the in- 
flationary impact by raising member bank 
reserve requirements can be added a more 
basic objection, if it is assumed that one 
purpose of the action would be to prevent 
interest rates from rising. As I noted earlier, 
purchases of $5 billion of Federal securities 
by the Reserve banks would result in an 
equivalent increase in the money supply as 
the recipients of the checks deposited the 
proceeds in their commercial banks. In the 
first instance, then, there would be an im- 
portant inflationary impact, resulting from 
the spending of the funds by the Govern- 
ment and the expansion in the money supply. 

A large increase in reserve requirements 
could indeed nullify the growth in the money 
supply, but only by severely restricting the 
lending and investing activities of commer- 
cial banks. This, in turn, would exert pres- 
sures on individuals, business firms, and 
State and local governments, and tend to 
force interest rates for such borrowers to 
higher levels. The inflationary impact of 
the increase in money supply resulting from 
Treasury borrowing from the Reserve banks 
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can be offset only if credit contraction oc- 
curs in other segments of the economy; 
the $5 billion increase in deposits held by 
Tecipients of the Treasury checks must be 
offset by a $5 billion decline in funds of 
other individuals and institutions. This can 
be achieved, in free credit markets, only 
through credit restriction, which implies ad- 
ditional pressure on interest rates. Thus, 
during a period of prosperity and a growing 
demand for credit, the choice is either be- 
tween a somewhat higher level of interest 
rates, or stimulation of inflationary pres- 
sures through monetary expansion, There 
are no other choices. 


Mr. President, I believe that Secretary 
Anderson has answered convincingly the 
main argument advanced by my two able 
friends, the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin and the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. In short, their proposal 
would have an immediate inflationary 
effect, and an offsetting increase in bank 
reserves would increase interest rates for 
many borrowers instead of lowering 
them. 

Secretary Anderson’s statement sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the other body is an important 
contribution to public knowledge about 
interest rates. I have had time to quote 
only a few of the paragraphs it contains, 
but I believe it should be read in full 
by all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Secretary’s 
statement to which I have referred, en- 
titled “Interest Rates in a Free Market 
Economy” may be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the statement may be printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, there are 
many statements in the remarks of the 
two able Senators which are inaccurate, 
to say the least, 

For example, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin said that the Federal Reserve 
Board is today following the tightest 
money policy this Nation has had in 29 
years.” 

I would observe, first, Mr. President, 
that the Federal Reserve is following a 
flexible monetary policy. In times of re- 
cession the Board acts to ease the money 
supply, as it did to stimulate the econ- 
omy last year and in the early part of 
the present year. In times of prosperity 
and rising business activity, it restrains 
the rate of increase in the money supply 
to dampen the inflationary forces in the 
5 to prevent them from running 
wild. 

But the Board has no policy of tight 
money for its own sake. 

As Chairman Martin testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Federal Reserve System “does not like 
high rates of interest.” 

I have testified on many occasions— 


Mr. Martin said— 


that we would like to see as low interest 
rates as it is possible to have without pro- 
ducing inflationary pressures, Interest is 
Just a governor on the fiywheel of the econ- 
omy which, if you prevent its working, leads 
to distortions and maladjustments in the 
economy from which we all suffer. 

We are anxious, always, that interest levels 
be as low as consistent with sustained high 
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levels of economic activity, with a steady rise 
in our national well-being, and with reason- 
able stability for value for the dollar. We 
cannot, moreover, put interest rates where 
we would, whatever our likes. 


Next, Mr. President, I should like to 
observe that the able Senator’s charge 
that the Federal Reserve System has not 
increased the money supply to keep pace 
with the growth in the economy is not 
in accord with the facts. 

Convincing evidence on this point was 
submitted by Chairman Martin to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

For some months— 


He testified— 

we have been having rapid expansion of 
bank credit and money, based largely on 
borrowed reserve funds. The seasonably ad- 
justed money supply—demand deposits at 
banks plus currency in circulation—has in- 
creased by more than $2 billion in the last 
4 months, an annual rate of growth of 
about 5 percent. In the face of developing 
high-level prosperity and the potential 
threat of inflationary boom, the Federal Re- 
serve should not be in a position of encour- 
aging an undue expansion of bank credit 
and money. 


Mr. President, I shall not detain 
the Senate further by discussing all the 
erroneous statements made by my two 
able friends. But I should like to take 
exception to their charge, first made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] that administra- 
tion scare talk has been feeding the 
fires of inflation. 

A short but sufficient answer is con- 
tained in an editorial in the New York 
Times of June 24 from which I quote 
the following paragraph: 

We venture to suggest that if the coun- 
try has been frightened about inflation it 
has not been because the President has 
called attention to the actions of Senator 
Dovcras and his spending-minded col- 
leagues in Congress. We would like to sug- 
gest that if the country has been frightencd 
it is because of the actions themselves—the 
continuous attacks on the monetary au- 
thorities for refusing to pursue the policy 
of unlimited easy money, the deficit of $13 
billion for the fiscal year soon coming to an 
end, the insistence by this group on trying 
to keep alive the long discredited theory 
that inflation can come into being only in 
the presence of the full employment of the 
country's labor force and productive facili- 
ties and the naive attempt to justify a pro- 
gram of perpetual pump priming by invok- 
ing the equally discredited ‘quantity 
theory” of money. 


- Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the editorial 
from which I have quoted may be print- 
ed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THAT IMPOSSIBLE INFLATION 

In the month April 15-May 15 the con- 
sumer price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics broke out of the narrow range of 
123.6-123.9 to which it had been confined 
since May of last year. 

Now there is no basis in these figures for 
the conclusion that we are off on a new in- 
flation spree. But the situation focuses at- 
tention on the statement made by Senator 
PauL Douclas 2 weeks ago in criticizing the 
President's proposal to raise the ceiling on 
interest rates on the Government’s long- 
term debt. “A great deal of the present 
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difficulty,” declared Mr. DovorAs, stems from 
the scare talk about ‘monetary’ inflation, 
which does not now exist and a refusal to do 
anything about the ‘administered’ price in- 
flation, which does exist. The administra- 
tion has been shouting ‘inflation, inflation,“ 
so long and so hard that a great many people 
in this country have been unnecessarily 
frightened concerning the value of the dollar 
and the stability of the Government.” 

We venture to suggest that if the country 
has been frightened about inflation it has 
not been because the President has called 
attention to the actions of Senator DOUGLAS 
and his spending-minded colleagues in Con- 
gress. We would like to suggest that if the 
country has been frightened it is because of 
the actions themselves—the continuous at- 
tacks on the monetary authorities for refus- 
ing to pursue the policy of unlimited easy 
money, the deficit of $13 billion for the fiscal 
year soon coming to an end, the insistence 
by this group on trying to keep active and 
long-discredited theory that inflation can 
come into being only in the presence of the 
full employment of the country's labor force 
and productive facilities and the naive at- 
tempt to justify a program of perpetual 
pump priming by invoking the equally dis- 
credited quantity theory” of money. 

Both the Senator from Illinois and the 
Joint Congressional Committee of which he 
is chairman completely missed the boat in 
their report on the President’s economic re- 
port made public in March, They are not 
likely to recover their lost prestige by their 
present extraordinary position that (1) in- 
flation is a practical impossibility, and that 
(2) if we do have inflation the responsibility 
will not be that of the spenders in Congress, 
who, in a period of full-fledged recovery, 
have dedicated themselves to a policy of con- 
tinuous cheap money and Government 
spending, but on the President, who was in- 
considerate enough to call public attention 
to the inflationary nature of the program. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I entertain 
the most friendly feelings for the able 
and witty senior Senator from Illinois, 
with whom I have the pleasure of serv- 
ing on the Joint Economic Committee. 
He is an expert in the field of political 
economy. I have often quoted from a 
speech he made on the Senate floor in 
1951, sometimes, I suspect, to his discom- 
fiture. I have regretted the shift left- 
ward in his thinking which appears to 
have taken place since that time, and 
have suspected, perhaps unjustly, that 
there is now more politics than eco- 
nomics in his present approach to these 
problems. I hope for his reformation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I urge that this 
Congress, so heavily controlled by our 
friends on the other side of the aisle, 
begin to face up to its responsibilities 
and meet squarely the problems which, 
in large part, it and past Congresses have 
created. 

We are approaching the end of the ses- 
sion. Many of the President’s recom- 
mendations for restoration of fiscal re- 
sponsibility in the Government of the 
United States have not been acted upon. 
Indeed, some of them have not even been 
given the courtesy of a committee 
hearing. 

The time is fast running out. We face 
the necessity of reaching hard deci- 
sions—decisions which must be made 
either for inflation or for a sound dollar 
and sustained economic growth in the 
interests of all the people. 

I hope that responsible men, on both 
Sides of the aisle, will insist on the right 
decisions. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
INTEREST RATES IN A FREE MARKET ECONOMY 


(Supplemental statement on public-debt 
management by Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson before the House Ways 
and Means Committee) 


As I observed in the main portion of my 
statement before this committee, popular 
discussion of interest rates is often clouded 
by misunderstanding of their nature in a 
free market economy. The purpose of this 
supplementary statement is to discuss in 
some detail the nature of interest rates, 
particularly the factors that cause them to 
rise or fall; the reasons for the increase in 
rates since last summer; and several alterna- 
tive courses of action that might be effective 
in inducing a lower level of interest rates. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN CREDIT MARKETS 


Speaking broadly, the interest rate is noth- 
ing more nor less than a price, namely, the 
price of borrowed money. As a price, the 
rate reacts to the same sort of influences as 
other prices in a free market economy—influ- 
ences that operate through the demand for 
and supply of funds available in credit mar- 
kets. Just as an increase in the demand for 
goods or services tends to increase the prices 
of these items, so does an increase in the 
demand for funds tend to increase interest 
rates. And an increase in the supply of 
funds available in credit markets has the 
same basic effect as an increase in the supply 
of any goods or service in any market—price 
tends to fall. This is true under our present 
market arrangements; it will remain true so 
long as credit markets remain free and bor- 
rowers and lenders are permitted to manage 
their affairs with a minimum of interference 
and regulation. 

From the side of demand, the principal 
impact on interest rates reflects the actions 
of four groups of borrowers: individuals, cor- 
porations, State and local governmental 
units, and the Federal Government. As is 
shown in the chart, total indebtedness of 
these borrowers has almost doubled since 
1946. 

Individuals borrowing to finance pur- 
chases of a variety of goods and services and 
to construct or purchase homes, increased 
their gross indebtedness from $6014 billion 
to $240 billion between 1946 and 1958. The 
gross debt of business corporations, which 
seek credit to finance working capital needs 
and for longer run purposes in expanding 
and modernizing plant and equipment, rose 
from $110% billion to $298 billion. State 
and local governmental units, confronted 
with growing needs for schools, highways, 
and streets, and a variety of other facilities, 
have borrowed heavily in the postwar period; 
their gross debt expanded from $16 billion in 
1946 to $59 billion in 1958. The Federal 
Government, the fourth major borrower in 
credit markets, seeks funds to meet seasonal 
needs and to finance a deficit. The public 
debt increased from $259%% billion in 1946 to 
$283 billion in December 1958. As of the end 
of June, the debt is expected to total $285 
billion. 

The postwar pressure on interest rates aris- 
ing from the demand for credit is apparent. 
Concomitant with the large expansion in de- 
mand, however, has been a growth in the 
supply of funds available in credit markets. 
These funds come ultimately from two 
sources: savings or money creation. It makes 
little difference to the borrower whether the 
ultimate source is one or the other; dollars 
flowing out of money creation are fully as 
spendable as those made available from sav- 
ings. The ultimate source may be of crucial 
importance from the standpoint of achiey- 
ing price stability and sustainable economic 
growth, however, simply because dollars gen- 
erated through money creation represent an 
increase in the total pool of dollars available 
for spending and, if not matched by a more 
or less equal increase in the output of goods 
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and services, tend to force prices up. It is no 
accident that consumer and wholesale prices 
have more than doubled during the past 20 
years, in view of the fact that a fourfold in- 
crease in the active money supply was only 
partly matched by an approximate doubling 
of real production of goods and services. 

There is no need to go in detail into the 
various forms of saving—by individuals, busi- 
ness firms, and governmental units—or to 
differentiate sharply between funds flowing 
from current saving and those that represent 
savings of earlier years that subsequently are 
made available to borrowers. The really im- 
portant point relates to the distinction be- 
tween funds obtained from existing pools of 
dollars and those generated by money crea- 
tion. 

How does money ereatlon take place? 
Largely through the lending and investing 
activities of the more than 13,000 commercial 
banks in this country. Suppose that John 
Doe wants funds for use in his business, or 
to improve his home, or to meet medical or 
other expenses. And suppose that he applies 
for a loan from a commercial bank to obtain 
the funds. If the loan is granted, John Doe 
simply signs his promissory note and acquires 
a credit to his deposit account in the bank. 
This transaction represents no transfer of 
existing dollars; quite the contrary, John 
Doe has an extra $100, $1,000, or $10,000, de- 
pending on the amount of the loan, but no 
other individual or institution has any less 
money. Money creation has, indeed, taken 
place. Moreover, not only John Doe but 
thousands of business firms, many States 
and local governmental units, and the Fed- 
eral Government also borrow, directly or in- 
directly, from commercial banks. Each bank 
credit extension of this type which is not 
offset by a reduction in other bank loans or 
investments results in an equivalent amount 
of new money creation. 

Do commercial banks have unlimited abil- 
ity to create money in this fashion? Not by 
any means. People borrow money primarily 
in order to spend, and the banker who makes 
such loans knows that within a relatively 
short period of time the newly created de- 
posit will probably be withdrawn from his 
bank. This will probably take the form of a 
transfer to another bank, perhaps in the 
same city, perhaps somewhere else in the 
Nation. But, the important point is that 
the banker must be able to meet a drain of 
cash out of his bank; and his ability to do 
so depends on his cash reserve position. In 
other words, he cannot afford to make large 
extensions of credit unless he has extra cash 
on hand (or on deposit with his Federal Re- 
serve Bank) to meet the resulting drains, or 
unless he is in a position to obtain additional 
cash as the drains take place. 

This is where the Federal Reserve System 
comes into the picture. Through various 
devices (e.g., discount policy, open market 
operations, and control over member banks’ 
reserve requirements), Federal Reserve au- 
thorities can influence the cost and availabil- 
ity of bank cash reserves. In so doing, the 
willingness and ability of commercial banks 
to make new loans and investments—and 
thus add to the flow of funds available in 
credit markets—is very much affected. 

The resiliency of bank credit expansion 
and contraction can serve as an important 
balancing wheel in credit markets—or, it can 
operate as a serious destablizing factor in 
our attempts to achieve a stable price struc- 
ture and relatively full and efficient use of 
our economic resources. The critical ques- 
tion is, of course, the rate at which bank 
deposits come into or go out of existence. 
During a period of high and rising business 
activity, when credit demands are especially 
strong, and when men, machines, and mate- 
rials are being used at high capacity, an 
excessive amount of money creation tends to 
add to inflationary pressures. Spending in 
the economy as a whole may expand rapidly 
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but, with resources in relatively full uses, the 
volume of goods and services that can be 
produced can only be increased slowly. In- 
fiation is then the result. And judging by 
past experience, an inflationary upsurge is 
likely to be followed by readjustment and 
recession, so that our end objective of achiev- 
ing maximum economic growth is actually 
impeded. 

Since recession is a serious deterrent to 
sustained economic growth, bank credit ex- 
pansion may be desirable when economic 
activity is lagging. Under these conditions, 
the men, machines, and materials necessary 
to support increases in production are avail- 
able. Greater spending by consumers and 
business firms is to be desired. 

Consequently, sustained and rewarding 
economic growth—which requires reasonable 
price stability and relatively full and efficient 
use of our economic resources—can be at- 
tained only if the aggregate flow of credit is 
consistent with the ability of the economy to 
absorb that flow, when translated into spend- 
ing, at a given time. And, the Federal Re- 
serve System, in fulfilling its statutory obli- 
gations, is constrained to employ its mone- 
tary powers flexibly. In a free market econ- 
omy, an inevitable result of the interaction 
of demand and supply forces in credit mar- 
kets—including the impact of Federal Re- 
serve actions—is fluctuations in interest 
rates. 

Stated simply, flexible credit policies, at- 
tuned to the business situation as it unfolds 
over time, can be effective only if interest 
rates are free to respond to the forces of de- 
mand and supply in credit markets. But it 
must be emphasized that the major forces af- 
fecting those rates stem from actions of free 
and independent lenders of funds. The law 
of supply and demand is a powerful and in- 
escapable economic force; attempts to thwart 
it in the past have inevitably led to greater 
difficulties later on. 

At times interest rates seem to decline fast- 
er than might be expected in view of basic 
trends in credit demands, savings, and the 
availability of bank credit. At other times 
they seem to rise faster than might seem 
warranted in view of these forces. For ex- 
ample, the sharp decline in rates in late 
1957 and early 1958 seemed to outrun basic 
forces of demand and supply, and the same 
can be said of the sharp increase in rates 
in the summer of 1958. 

The explanation of such sharp shifts can 
be found primarily in the impact of expecta- 
tions on credit markets. In late 1957 it be- 
came clear that recessionary forces were 
gathering strength. The Federal Reserve 
System, consistent with its responsibility to 
conduct its operations flexibly, shifted from 
the restrictive policy of the preceding 214 
years toward a policy of monetary ease. In 
view of the shift in the business situation, 
which implied a slackening demand for funds 
in credit markets, and in view of the reversal 
of Federal Reserve policy, which implied an 
increase in availability of bank credit, mar- 
ket participants reasoned that the uptrend 
in interest rates that had prevailed since 1954 
would be reversed, and that the outlook for 
some time to come was for declining rates. 

Declining interest rates are synonymous 
with rising prices for outstanding Govern- 
ment and other types of bonds. Conse- 
quently, individuals and institutions with 
funds to invest tended to step up purchases 
of such instruments, the supply of funds 
available in credit markets expanded sharply; 
and individuals and institutions with bonds 
for sale became more reluctant to part with 
them, the demand for funds subsided, rela- 
tively speaking. The result, sharp declines 
in interest rates (or increases in bond prices), 
stimulated largely by expectations of lagging 
business and easy money. 

The decline in business activity came to 
an end much sooner than many observers 
anticipated. In June 1958 the strengthening 
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business picture gave rise to rumors that 
Federal Reserve policy might be in the 
process of shifting away from the aggres- 
sively expansive policies of preceding months. 
Many investors in debt instruments, includ- 
ing Government bonds, became anxious to 
dispose of the securities before interest rates 
rose and bond prices declined; potential 
buyers became less anxious to buy. The re- 
sult, sharp increases in interest rates, stimu- 
lated largely by expectations. 

Thus, one type of expectation is related 
primarily to the swings in business activity 
and the impact of flexible monetary policies. 
But at times other types of expectations exert 
important influences. During the past year, 
the increase in interest rates has been stim- 
ulated partly by a growing—but, in my judg- 
ment, mistaken—conviction that inflation is 
inevitable. Many investors have been reluc- 
tant to purchase debt instruments, which 
carry a fixed interest return and principal 
payment, as opposed to equities. This re- 
luctance to purchase bonds, and the prefer- 
ence for equities, has contributed to rela- 
tively low bond prices (high interest rates) 
and high stock prices. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that 
effects of expectations are likely to be short- 
lived, unless later ratified by the expected 
events. The sharp decline in interest rates 
in late 1957 and early 1958 could not have 
been sustained had it not been for the fact 
that recession did occur, credit demands did 
subside, and monetary policy did assume a 
posture of aggressive ease. Again, the sharp 
rise of last summer was later ratified, in 
part, by the vigorous expansion of business 
activity, with the accompanying demands for 
credit, and the impact of a $13 billion Fed- 
eral deficit on credit markets. Finally, the 
impact of inflationary expectations on the 
level of interest rates can be minimized only 
when it becomes clear to participants in free 
credit markets that the integrity of the dol- 
lar will be preserved. 

In summary, interest rates in a free market 
economy are influenced by a number of fac- 
tors which can best be understood in terms 
of the forces working through demand and 
supply in credit markets. Of primary im- 
portance on the demand side are borrowings 
by individuals, businesses, State and local 
governmental units, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The supply of funds available in 
credit markets is mainly a reflection of the 
availability of financial savings, coupled with 
net changes in commercial bank credit. Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, by influencing reserve 
positions of commercial banks, affects the 
rate of flow of bank funds into credit 
markets. 

Before examining the reasons for the rise 
in interest rates in this country since last 
summer, it might be worthwhile to discuss 
briefly two popularly held views concerning 
the nature of interest rates that, in my 
judgment, are mistaken. 

One often hears the statement that in- 
creases in interest rates are necessarily in- 
flationary, in that interest is a cost of doing 
business and sellers of goods tend to pass on 
rate increases in the form of higher prices. 
The people who hold this view overlook the 
fact that rising interest rates are indicative 
of pressures in credit markets growing out of 
strong demands for funds relative to the sup- 
ply. Inasmuch as individuals and institu- 
tions borrow money primarily to facilitate 
spending, rising interest rates reflect an in- 
ability of all potential borrowers to obtain 
as much credit as they would like to have. 
In other words, spending is impeded, and 
the rise in interest rates is one measure of 
the degree of restriction on spending. And, 
under normal circumstances, anything that 
tends to dampen spending when business 
activity is high and rising tends to dimin- 
ish—not to augment—inflationary pressures. 

Moreover, available figures indicate clear- 
ly that interest, as a cost of doing business, 
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is a decidedly minor expense. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, net interest costs of all manufactur- 
ing corporations were only four-tenths of 1 
percent of gross sales. Thus, if the cost of an 
article selling for $100, only 40 cents rep- 
resented interest cost. Admittedly, interest 
expenses of wholesalers and retailers, who 
also must finance some of their operations by 
borrowing, would add slightly to total in- 
terest cost included in items bought by final 
consumers. Still, however, the contribution 
of interest expense to total cost would be 
small. 

It has been suggested that public utility 
rates are influenced significantly by interest 
costs, since such firms rely heavily on 
bonded indebtedness. In this case, however, 
net interest expense is estimated to be less 
than 4%4 percent of gross revenues. 

The evidence seems clear that an increase 
in interest rates exerts only a small direct ef- 
fect on prices of goods and services, and 
that this impact is far outweighed by the re- 
strictions on total spending stemming from 
limited availability of funds in credit mar- 
kets. 

There is also a misconception concerning 
the identity of the recipients of interest pay- 
ments on the Federal debt. Some observers 
appear to believe that large financial institu- 
tions are not only the major recipients of 
such payments, but that their share has in- 
creased as interest rates have advanced in 
the postwar years. 

The accompanying table, which presents 
estimates of the distribution of interest pay- 
ments on the public debt in 1946 and 1958, 
indicates clearly that such is not the case. 
In 1946, the major financial institutions— 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, and 
insurance companies—received an estimated 
$2.1 billion in interest on holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities, or about 45 percent of the 
total of such payments. By 1958, the share 
of these institutions had declined to $2 bil- 
lion, representing only 26 percent of total 
payments. 


Estimated distribution of the interest on 
the public debt, fiscal years 1946 and 1958 


[In billions of dollars] 


Budget expend- 
itures 


Investor classes: 
Individuals: 
Savings bonds 0.7 1.5 
Other securities 5 4 
8 1.2 1.9 
Nee 1.4 1. 5 
2 72 
5 3 
2 6 
2 4 
Miscellaneous investors. 2 4 
Federal Reserve banks 1 8 
Government investment accounts. 7 1.5 
te) EE EE epee | 47 7.6 


Moreover, a significant portion of the in- 
terest income of banks has been passed on to 
customers in the form of higher rates on 
time and savings deposits. For example, in 
1946 member bank interest payments to de- 
positors were only 20 percent of interest in- 
come on their holdings of Treasury securi- 
ties. Reflecting the sharp increase in rates 
paid on time and savings deposits in the 
past few years, member banks in 1958 paid 
almost 90 percent of their interest income 
on Governments to depositors. 

Other important trends brought out by 
the table include an $800 million increase in 
interest payments on savings bonds, held 
mostly by individuals; a $700 million expan- 
sion in payments to Federal Reserve banks, 
which returned 90 percent of their net earn- 
ings to the Treasury; and an $800 million in- 
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crease in payments to Government invest- 
ment accounts, which are operated almost 
wholly for the benefit of individuals. 

These figures indicate, therefore, that a 
substantial portion of payments on the debt 
accrue directly or indirectly to the benefit of 
individuals, many of whom are of relatively 
modest means. Moreover, the increase in 
interest payments since 1946 reflects in- 
creased payments primarily to individuals, 
Federal Reserve banks, and Government in- 
vestment accounts, rather than to private 
financial institutions. 


THE RISE IN INTEREST RATES SINCE LAST SUMMER 


Trends in interest rates over a period of 
several years, or of several months, can be 
understood only in terms of the major de- 
mand-and-supply forces at work. Accord- 
ingly, it might be worthwhile to examine 
closely the increase in rates that has occurred 
during the current fiscal year in order to gain 
an understanding of the factors underlying 
the advance. 

Interest rates on Treasury and other secu- 
rities have risen considerably from the lows 
reached during the recession of 1957-58. 
Yields on long-term Treasury bonds, which 
averaged 3.12 percent in April 1958, had risen 
to an average of 4.08 percent in May 1959. 
Average issuing rates on 3-month Treasury 
bills, which fell below 1 percent in the spring 
and summer of 1958, have recently risen 
above 3 percent. Similarly, rates on com- 
mercial paper, bankers’ acceptances, prime 
bank loans, corporate and municipal bonds, 
and other debt instruments have advanced 
substantially during the past year. 

What factors lie behind this rise in rates? 
First, let’s look at the demand for credit. 

The growth of consumer credit in the cur- 
rent fiscal year has been less than in most 
recent years. Thus, pressure on interest 
rates from this source has been moderate, 
except for the past few months, in which 
demand for consumer credit has risen sub- 
stantially. Individuals have, indeed, been 
active borrowers of funds, primarily in the 
form of mortgage credit. Total real-estate 
mortgages, consisting largely of individuals’ 
borrowings, are expected to increase $18 bil- 
lion this fiscal year, a greater rise than in 
any of the past 5 fiscal years. This increase 
can be viewed as having contributed to 
demand pressures in credit markets. 

Total corporate bonds and notes, State and 
local government securities, and bank loans 
have increased less than in any fiscal year 
since 1954. Thus, these credit demands have 
not exerted significant pressures on financial 
markets. 

The demand for credit on the part of the 
Federal Government, to finance a record 
peacetime deficit of approximately $13 bil- 
lion, has been much greater than in any of 
the preceding 5 fiscal years. The publicly 
held Federal debt will increase by almost $9 
billion in this fiscal year, as contrasted with 
increases of $3.1 to $3.3 billion in fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1958, and declines of $4.7 and 
$3.5 billion, respectively, in 1956 and 1957. 
(The difference between the $13 billion deficit 
and the $9 billion increase in Federal debt 
in this fiscal year results primarily from a 
reduction in the Treasury’s cash balance.) 

These figures demonstrate clearly that the 
more important demand pressures on interest 
rates during the past year have stemmed 
from the increase in mortgage debt and the 
record peacetime Federal deficit. However, 
the rise in mortgage debt, although substan- 
tial, is not much greater than in fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. Thus, it appears that a major 
factor contributing to the sharply rising de- 
mand for credit in fiscal 1959 has been the 
record peacetime Federal deficit. The addi- 
tion of almost $9 billion in Federal securi- 
ties to what might be viewed as more or less 
normal aggregate credit demands could only 
exert strong pressure on interest rates. 
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As I noted earlier, however, trends in in- 
terest rates are also influenced by forces 
working through the supply of funds avail- 
able in credit markets. While data on sav- 
ings are difficult to interpret in terms of 
impact on credit markets, there appears to 
be no evidence that a shift in the availability 
of savings has contributed to the rise in 
rates during the past year. 

As to the timing of the events in the sum- 
mer of 1958, it is important to note that 
member bank reserve positions and short- 
term money market rates reflected a con- 
tinuation of monetary ease until August—a 
full 2 months following the reversal of 
market rates on intermediate and longer 
term Government bonds. Thus, the market 
appears to have led monetary policy and, as 
stated earlier, the market shift resulted pri- 
marily from radical changes in expectations. 
The shift in expectations resulted, in turn, 
from (1) a growing comprehension that the 
recession had ended and that vigorous recov- 
ery was under way, with its consequent im- 
pact on demand for credit; (2) a belief that 
Federal Reserve credit policies, in view of the 
shift in the business situation, would soon 
move toward restraint in keeping with the 
requirements of flexible administration of 
such policies; (3) a realization that in fiscal 
year 1959 the Federal Government would be 
confronted with a deficit of $10 to $15 billion, 
with its strong impact on demand for credit; 
and (4) a growing—even if unfounded—con- 
viction on the part of investors that further 
inflation would probably occur, stemming 
from the rigidity of prices during the reces- 
sion, the impact of business recovery, and the 
inflationary ramifications of a record peace- 
time deficit during a period of rising business 
activity. In addition, market pressures were 
increased significantly by liquidation of 
heavy speculative holdings of Government 
and other securities, built up earlier in the 
year and in June, sometimes on relatively 
thin margins. 

It should be emphasized again, however, 
that the increases in rates arising from ex- 
pectations could not have been sustained had 
not the expectations later been ratified. And 
most of them were indeed ratified. Business 
activity has expanded vigorously; a $13 bil- 
lion deficit was confirmed by official sources; 
and Federal Reserve credit policy did shift 
away from the strongly expansive policies of 
early 1958. The expectation of continuing 
inflation has not been confirmed; whether or 
not it will be depends in no small measure 
on the degree of fiscal and monetary dis- 
cipline that is maintained during this period 
of high and rising business activity. 

Furthermore, the available evidence points 
only to a mild degree of credit restraint since 
last summer. For one thing, the strong up- 
ward trend in production, employment, and 
income with, as yet, absence of strong infla- 
tionary pressures, indicates that credit has 
been sufficiently available to meet the needs 
of the economy. Moreover, monetary growth 
since last summer, as measured by the an- 
nual rate of expansion in the seasonally ad- 
justed money supply, has been at least equal 
to and perhaps slightly greater than what is 
usually thought of as a normal rate. 

All things considered, it seems to me clear 
that the major factor contributing to the 
rise in interest rates during the past year 
has been the $13 billion Federal deficit. It 
has exerted a twofold impact: first, by stimu- 
lating expectations in the summer of 1958 
of strong credit demands and of a further 
erosion in the value of the dollar; and, 
second, by adding almost $9 billion in Federal 
securities to the demand side of credit 
markets. 

CONSEQUENCES OF VARIOUS PROPOSALS TO INDUCE 
LOWER INTEREST RATES 


Are there any courses of action open to 
Congress, the executive branch, or the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which might be success- 
ful in inducing lower interest rates? It must 
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be emphasized that any such actions, to be 
effective without leading to later difficul- 
ties, must operate through the basic forces of 
demand and supply. As I stated earlier, the 
law of supply and demand is a powerful eco- 
nomic force. Any attempt to hold interest 
rates to artificially low levels would be 
doomed to ultimate failure unless appropri- 
ate steps were taken to adjust demand and 
supply forces consistent with the selected 
level of rates. And even then, later difficul- 
ties may well arise. The situation is parallel 
to attempts to maintain price ceilings on 
goods and services during national emergen- 
cies; prices can be prevented from rising, if 
inflationary pressures are strong, only 
resort to rationing, allocation of ma- 
terials and labor, and so on. Similarly, in- 
terest rates can be kept from responding to 
the forces of demand and supply only 
through direct intervention in credit markets 
and a consequent abridgement of economic 
freedom. It is, therefore, assumed that any 
courses of action to be considered would in- 
volve influencing demand and supply. 

With this stipulation accepted, six pro- 
posals might be mentioned. Several of these 
proposals, however, would so harm the Na- 
tion that responsible people would be un- 
willing even to consider them. They are 
presented solely for the purpose of bringing 
forward issues which apparently are often 
misunderstood. 

(1) One approach would be for the Goy- 
ernment, through various means, to promote 
recessionary pressures in the economy. In- 
terest rates commonly decline during reces- 
sions, partly because of a slackening demand 
for funds on the part of individuals and 
businesses, partly because of a relative in- 
crease in availability of financial savings, and 
partly because of greater availability of bank 
credit in connection with a flexible shift of 
monetary policy toward credit ease. 

This first alternative is, of course, absurd; 
no responsible government would attempt to 
induce recession—with its accompanying loss 
of production and rise in unemployment— 
simply to produce lower rates of interest. 
But the introduction of this alternative high- 
lights the fac: that high and rising interest 
rates are a sign of expanding business. For 
a responsible government, the choice between 
high levels of business activity and employ- 
ment as opposed to low interest rates is 
actually no choice at all. Stated differently, 
high interest rates are not an end in them- 
selves; rather they are the usual accompani- 
ment of the active credit demands that char- 
acterize expansion in production, employ- 
ment, and income. 

(2) It has been suggested that interest 
rates could be reduced if the Federal Reserve 
banks were directed by Congress to purchase 
all new issues of Government securities; this 
would tend to reduce pressures on interest 
rates, since the Federal Reserve banks would, 
in effect, create the funds necessary for the 
purchase of the securities. The actual 
process would involve credit to the Treas- 
ury's deposit balance in Federal Reserve 
banks in return for the newly issued Govern- 
ment securities. 

There are at least two serious objections to 
this course of action. In the first place, the 
prohibition of direct sales of securities by 
the Treasury to the central bank, except 
under unusual and very limited circum- 
stances, has been an important characteristic 
of our financial mechanism ever since the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Reserve System 
in 1913. As one adjunct to their primary 
function of influencing the flow of money 
and credit, the Federal Reserve banks were 
envisaged, by the framers of the Act, as fiscal 
agents for the Government—to hold Treas- 
ury working balances; to clear Treasury 
checks; to issue, redeem and pay interest on 
Government securities; and so on—not as a 
source of credit to finance the Government's 
needs. Experience in a number of foreign 


has, in effect, a 
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countries has demonstrated the dangers of 


easy access to central bank credit on the 
part of the branch of Government that has 
the responsibility for financing the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. Fiscal discipline is es- 
pecially difficult to preserve if the exchequer 
“blank check” on the 
money—creating authority. 

A second major objection to sale of new 
Treasury issues directly to the Federal Re- 
serve banks arises from the fact that the 
transaction would provide the basis for a 
highly inflationary expansion of the money 
supply. The recipients of Treasury checks 
drawn on the newly created deposits at the 
Reserve banks would deposit most of the 
proceeds in Federal Reserve member banks, 


and the member banks in turn would send 


the checks to their district Reserve banks 
for payment. Payment would be effected in 
the usual way, by crediting—or increasing— 
the reserve balances of the banks on the 
books of the Reserve banks. Bank reserves 
would be increased by the amount of the 


credits; this would provide a basis for ad- 


ditional lending and investing by the bank- 
ing system by an amount equal to about six 
times the increase in reserve balances. 
Growth in the money supply would, there- 
fore, be strongly stimulated. Interest rate 
pressures would have been restrained only 
at the cost of highly inflationary increases 
in bank credit and the money supply. More- 
over, as I pointed out in the main portion of 
my statement, strong inflationary pressures 
tend to promote even higher levels of in- 
terest rates. 

Recognizing the objection that large-scale 
purchases of Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks would be highly in- 
flationary, advocates of this course of action 
sometimes maintain that the inflationary 
growth in the money supply could be 
avoided simply by raising member bank re- 
serve requirements. In other words, he new 
reserves created by the Federal Reserve pur- 
chases would be immobilized immediately by 
increasing the percentages of idle funds that 
member banks must hold in relation to 
deposits. 

There is an important practical objection 
to this proposal. The purchase of, say, $5 
billion of new Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks would result in the 
creation of $5 billion in new bank reserves, 
but these reserves would flow into the bank- 
ing system, and be disseminated among in- 
dividual banks, in accordance with market 
forces. No one could predict the ultimate 
distribution of the new reserves in advance. 
Some banks would receive a large portion, 
some a smaller portion; the ultimate distri- 
bution would depend primarily upon the 
location of the individuals and institutions 
who received the Government payments 
financed by the deficit borrowing. 

An increase in member bank reserve re- 
quirements, however, affects all banks in a 
given classification (central Reserve city, Re- 
serve city, and country) equally in terms 
of percentage points of reserve requirements. 


Consequently, a blanket increase in reserve 


requirements of the magnitude required to 
neutralize the reserve-creating impact of 
large-scale Federal Reserve purchases of 
Governments might well lead to severe dis- 
locations and disturbances in credit markets. 
Some banks would have ample reserves; oth- 
ers would find themselves severely pinched. 
It can be argued that market forces would 
tend to correct these imbalances, and they 
would—over time. But, in the short run, 
forces might well be set in motion leading 
to abrupt swings in interest rates and avail- 
ability of credit; credit droughts in one 


part of the country and surpluses in an- 


other; and so on. And, in any event, the 


credit market, while highly efficient, by no 


means operates with complete perfection in 
transferring funds from areas of plenty to 
areas of shortage. 
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To this important practical objection 
against selling Government securities to the 
Reserve banks and then offsetting the in- 
flationary impact by raising member bank 
reserve requirements can be added a more 
basic objection if it is assumed that one 
purpose of the action would be to prevent 
interest rates from rising. As I noted ear- 
lier, purchases of $5 billion of Federal secu- 
rities by the Reserve banks would, result 
in an equivalent increase in the money sup- 
ply as the recipients of the checks deposited 
the proceeds in their commercial banks. In 


the first instance, then, there would be an 


important inflationary impact, resulting 
from the spending of the funds by the Gov- 
ernment and the expansion in the money 
supply. : 

A large increase in reserve requirements 
could indeed nullify the growth in the 
money supply, but only by severely restrict- 
ing the lending and investing activities of 
‘commercial banks. This, in turn, would 
exert pressure on individuals, business firms, 
and State and local governments, and tend 
to force interest rates for such borrowers 
to higher levels. The inflationary impact 
of the increase in money supply resulting 
from Treasury borrowing from the Reserve 
banks can be offset only if credit contraction 
‘occurs in other segments of the economy; 
the $5 billion increase in deposits held by 
recipients of the Treasury checks must be 
offset by a $5 billion decline in funds of 
other individuals and institutions. This can 
be achieved, in free credit markets, on! 
through credit restriction, which implies ad- 
ditional pressure on interest rates. Thus, 
during a period of prosperity and a growing 
demand for credit, the choice is either be- 
tween a somewhat higher level of interest 
rates, or stimulation of inflationary pres- 
sures through monetary expansion, There 
are no other choices. 

The recommendation that Federal Re- 
serve banks buy all or substantial portions 
of new issues of Treasury securities involves 
one other aspect that deserves discussion. 
Specifically, it has been recommended that 
the Federal Reserve banks be required to 
purchase only that portion of a new issue 
that investors other than commercial banks 
‘would not purchase; thus, the Reserve 
banks, in effect, would replace commercial 
banks as buyers of Governments. This 
recommendation is based partly upon the 
assumption that commercial banks do not 
perform a necessary service in buying Gov- 
ernment obligations, Their ability to create 
money, it is maintained, permits them to 
buy these securities; but in fact the au- 
thority over money creation is constitution- 
ally vested in Congress, Thus, it is argued 
that the Government should perform this 
function, through the Federal Reserve banks, 
without burdening taxpayers with interest 
charges. 

This argument deserves several comments. 
In the first place, as noted earlier, purchases 
of Government securities directly by Federal 
Reserve banks would be highly inflationary. 
Secondly, whether or not the commercial 


-banks perform a necessary service in creat- 


ing money, there is little doubt that they 
perform an important economic function. 
Demand deposits in commercial banks have 
assumed a monetary function simply be- 
cause people prefer to hold funds and make 


payments in that form, rather than in the 


form of currency. Moreover, money is essen- 
tial to efficient performance of a highly in- 
dustrialized market economy and, if the 
commercial banks did not perform the 
money-creating function, some other insti- 
tution or agency would have to do so. 
Furthermore, commercial banks do indeed 
perform a useful service in purchasing and 
holding Government securities. The busi- 


ness of commercial banking, in essence, is 


that of holding relatively illiquid assets— 
principally loans and investments—against 
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liabilities that are largely redeemable on de- 
mand. This involves a risk and, in assuming 
that risk, stockholders of commercial banks 
are entitled to a return for a service per- 
formed. The fact that an asset is a Gov- 
ernment security rather than a commercial 
loan is not germane; marketable Govern- 
ment securities, while devoid of risk relating 
to interest and principal payments, do pos- 
sess risk as to the price at which they can 
be sold in the market. Because of the na- 
ture of their liabilities, banks must be pre- 
pared—and at times may be compelled—to 
liquidate assets in order to meet deposit 
drains. They are therefore providing an 
economic service by holding illiquid assets 
which the public does not desire to hold at 
the time, and in return furnishing the pub- 
lic with the liquidity—or money—that it 
desires. 

There are at least two important reasons 
why the money-creating function should not 
be assigned wholly to the Federal Reserve 
banks. In the first place, under our institu- 
tional arrangements the money-creating 
function is closely allied with that of grant- 
ing credit to a wide variety of borrowers. It 
is a cardinal principle of our type of govern- 
ment that private institutions should domi- 
nate credit-granting activities; otherwise, the 
ability to obtain credit might rest less on 
credit worthiness and more on noneconomic 
factors. 

Secondly, lodgment of the money-creating 
authority wholly in the Federal Reserve 
banks, along with expanded authority for the 
Reserve banks to lend directly to the Gov- 
ernment, would permit the Government to 
finance its residual needs through the Re- 
serve banks and thus bypass the market. 
This would violate the basic principles set 
forth earlier, namely, that direct entry of the 
Government to the central bank for purposes 
of meeting fiscal requirements should be 
severely limited. 

In many respects, the question of transfer- 
ring in whole or in part the money-creating 
function from the commercial banks to the 
Federal Reserve banks is actually a question 
of whether the banking system should be 
nationalized. When it is said that “the 
commercial banks do not perform a necessary 
service in purchasing Government. securi- 
ties,” it should be realized that there are 
many other services that the Government 
could perform for itself. It could, for ex- 
ample, organize its own construction crews 
to build the interstate highways, rather than 
encouraging the States to undertake this 
work through private contractors; it could 
establish its own transportation network for 
carrying mail and other Government prop- 
erty; it could set up manufacturing estab- 
lishments to produce missiles, airplanes, war- 
ships, and a variety of items now purchased 
from private industry—it could, in short, 
perform many of the economic functions 
now performed by the private sector of the 
economy. The crucial question is, of course, 
whether it could perform those functions as 
efficiently as private enterprise and—of prime 
inrportance—whether the act of doing 
so would not ultimately destroy economic 
and political freedom in our Nation. 

(3) A third suggestion for inducing lower 
interest rates would involve a congressional 
directive forcing the Federal Reserve banks 
to peg prices of Government securities at 
some predetermined level, presumably par. 
Then, if market holders decided to sell Gov- 
ernment securities, purchases by the Federal 
Reserve banks would provide a floor under 
which bonds prices could not fall (interest 
rates on Governments could not rise). 

The unfortunate experience with this 
technique between the end of World War II 
and 1951 should convince serious observers 
of the dangers involved; the Federal Reserve 
System could indeed be transformed into 
an “engine of inflation” rather than a re- 
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sponsible central bank attempting to pro- 
mote sustainable economic growth. Once 
market yields on Governments rose to the 
predetermined levels, the System would be 
able to operate in only one direction: as a 
creator of bank reserves, through purchases 
of the securities, in whatever amounts mar- 
ket holders might desire. Flexible adminis- 
tration of credit policies would be impossible. 

The dangers of this course of action, espe- 
cially during a period of high and rising 
business activity, are obvious. Nor is it at 
all certain that, in the long run, the Federal 
Reserve banks could be successful in keeping 
interest rates from rising. As inflationary 
pressures mounted, borrowers of funds 
would be strongly encouraged to borrow 
heavily as soon as possible, in order to re- 
pay the debts in eroded dollars. Lenders 
would be encouraged to cut back on lend- 
ing, realizing that the dollars they received 
in payment would be worth less in real terms. 
Consequently, the pressure on interest rates 
to increase would magnify—borrowers would 
be willing to pay higher rates, lenders would 
be willing to lend only at higher rates. In 
order to stem the tide, the Federal Reserve 
banks would have to buy more and more 
Governments from market holders, and 
thus create even more bank reserves 
and provide a basis for further inflationary 
eredit expansion. The spiral could ulti- 
mately come to a halt only as a result of a 
crisis and subsequent readjustment. 

Some observers point to experience in this 
country in 1947 and 1948, when the Federal 
Reserve was indeed pegging prices of Gov- 
ernment securities at predetermined levels, 
as an illustration of an instance in which 
the consequences were not too bad. But it 
should be recalled that the Federal Govern- 
ment experienced a total cash surplus of al- 
most $14 billion in calendar years 1947 and 
1948. The lesson of that experience is that 
an inflationary monetary policy can be offset 
in part by large cash surpluses in Federal 


fiscal operations; but, if the cash surpluses 


had not existed, inflationary pressures would 
have been much more severe than they were. 
A disastrous spiral might well have occurred. 
Nowadays, advocates of system pegging of 
Governments most often do so because of a 
desire to facilitate easy Federal financing of 
deficits. The combination of a large Federal 
deficit and unbridled creation of bank re- 
serves, in a period of high and rising busi- 
ness activity, could only result in the se- 
verest type of inflationary pressures, ulti- 
mate reaction and recession, and disruption 
of the process of economic growth. 

(4) A fourth alternative that should per- 
haps be mentioned in passing relates to the 
apparent preference of some investors to 
purchase equities rather than debt instru- 
ments. To the extent this preference pre- 
vails, stock yields tend to be low and bond 
yields tend to be high. It might be, there- 
fore, that some action which would con- 
tribute to a severe break in the stock market 
would in turn contribute to a shift from 
stocks to bonds; interest rates would tend 
to decline. 

To suggest that a break in the stock mar- 
ket be induced either through Federal reg- 
ulation or otherwise would, of course, be 
irresponsible. Moreover, to the extent that 
preference for equities over bonds reflects a 
fear of inflation, the answer to the problem 
is to remove the bases of the fear of infia- 
tion. As stated earlier, this would require, 
in part, a clear demonstration of the deter- 
mination of the Government to maintain 
fiscal and monetary discipline. Conviction 
on the part of investors that the value of the 
dollar will be protected would do more than 
any other single thing to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of debt instruments and thereby re- 
duce pressures on interest rates. 

(5) Inasmuch as Treasury securities oc- 
cupy an important position in credit mar- 
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kets, interest rates could perhaps be reduced 
if significant progress were made in retiring 
part of the public debt. In this respect, 
there have been several proposals over the 
past few months to set aside a specified por- 
tion of Government revenues each fiscal 
year; these funds would be earmarked for 
debt retirement. 

During a period of prosperity, retirement 
of some portion of our huge public debt is 
certainly desirable; if we cannot achieve 
some debt reduction when incomes are high 
and rising, there is serious question as to 
whether we shall ever be able to do so. Con- 
sequently, all proposals to establish a fixed 
annual percentage of debt retirement should 
be given serious consideration. 

Many of the proposals, however, fail to 
drive to the heart of the problem, in that 
no provision is made for assuring that Gov- 
ernment revenues would actually exceed ex- 
penditures by an amount large enough to 
permit the selected percentage of debt retire- 
ment. The use of, say, $2.8 billion of tax 
revenues to effect a 1-percent reduction in 
the debt would, in the absence of a surplus 
in the budget, achieve nothing; additional 
borrowing would be necessary to supplant 
the tax revenues used for debt retirement. 
In essence, therefore, the securities retired 
would be replaced in the market by an 
equivalent amount of new securities; inter- 
est rate pressures would not be reduced. 
Moreover, total public debt would actually 
grow, instead of decline, if the revenue-tax 
relationship continued to refiect an overall 
deficit. Again, I should like to repeat that 
these plans are laudable in purpose; but 
undue attention to them tends to obscure 
the hard, basic fact that meaningful debt re- 
tirement can be effected only by means of 
an overall surplus of budget receipts over 
expenditures. 

(6) There is a sixth and final alternative 
for reducing pressures on interest rates, al- 
though it must be admitted that success in 
pursuing this sixth course of action would 
not necessarily result in lower rates. This 
is because the basic trends in demand and 
supply in free credit markets reflect the ac- 
tions of millions of individuals and institu- 
tions, and these actions might work toward 
higher rates even though some of the more 
significant pressures were reduced. 

The sixth alternative can be summarized 
quite simply, as follows: 

(a) Convert the Federal Government 
from a net borrower to a supplier of funds 
in credit markets by achieving a surplus 
in the budget during periods of high and 
rising business activity. A net surplus per- 
mits the Treasury to retire debt, on balance; 
consequently, Government actions would re- 
sult in a net supply of funds ayailable for 
private borrowers, not a subtraction as is the 
case when the Federal Government borrows 
to finance a deficit. A 

(b) Convince investors that the value of 
the dollar will be protected, thus removing 
the pressures for higher interest rates 
stemming from a conviction that further in- 
flation is likely to occur. This can be done 
only by means of attention to all of the 
factors and practices that stimulate infla- 
tionary pressures. But it should be reem- 
phasized that the most important single 
action would be a clear demonstration of the 
Government’s determination to maintain 
fiscal and monetary discipline. During pe- 
riods of high and rising business activity, 
fiscal and monetary discipline requires a 
surplus in the budget, for debt retirement, 
and freedom for Federal Reserve authorities 
to pursue flexible monetary policies, 

(c) Provide the Treasury with sufficient 
‘flexibility for sound management of the 
public debt, so that a better balance in debt 
structure can be achieved—including larger 
amounts of longer term securities outstand- 
ing—and so that bond markets will not 
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become unsettled over such things as an 
impinging interest-rate ceiling. The Gov- 
ernment securities market is understand- 
ably sensitive to the existence of an artificial 
interest-rate ceiling; this is one reason why 
the President has proposed the 4½ per- 
cent limit be removed completely, rather 
than merely raised. An increase in the limit 
would only act as a signal to investors that 
the new ceiling is the new normal level as 
defined by Government action. 

As I emphasized in the main portion of 
my statement, the interest burden on the 
public debt—now close to $8 billion—is of 
deep concern to me. But the alternative to 
sound fiscal and monetary policies—further 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
dollar—concerns me even more. In the 
long run, no one benefits from inflation; by 
stimulating the excesses that develop in a 
period of business expansion, and thus sow- 
ing the seeds of readjustment and recession, 
inflation actually hinders the attainment of 
a high rate of economic growth. Moreover, 
inflation strikes hardest at those groups in 
our society least able to protect themselves. 
The man of modest means, not the rich man 
or the large business institution, is the pri- 
mary victim of a shrinking dollar. 

The overriding advantage of this sixth and 
final approach to reducing pressures on in- 
terest rates stems from the fact that the 
actions it requires would not only be di- 
rectly beneficial in terms of economic 
growth, but would also transmit effects 
through market forces of demand and sup- 
ply rather than by means of Government 
decree or regulation. And I would like to 
repeat that, in proceeding in this way, the 
Federal Government would be promoting 
“maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power,” as required in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, in a manner con- 
sistent with those crucially important but 
often overlooked words in the act which 
stipulate that such actions be carried out 
“in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare.” 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
has just honored me by discussing at 
some length the concurrent resolution 
which I introduced on June 22. 

He also has inserted in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal, 
which is critical of the resolution. 

I am glad the Senator put this edi- 
torial in the Recor, since I would have 
215 it myself if he had not beat me 

I am very flattered by the attention 
given my resolution by the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Since one can be known by his enemies 
as well as his friends—their criticism of 
the resolution lends it importance it 
might not otherwise have achieved. 

The distinguished Senator says that 
the Federal Reserve Board already is 
guided by a balanced interpretation of 
the policy objeetives of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

If this is true, the Federal Reserve is 
being very secretive about this guidance 
since any effects certainly have not been 
visible in recent years. 

The Senator also takes some unwar- 
ranted liberty with my resolution by 
suggesting that my intent was for the 
Federal Reserve to “peg” the market. 

He then discusses at some length how 
terrible this approach would be. 
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Thus, he has effectively demolished his 
own strawman—since my resolution 
could, in no way, be construed as advo- 
cating “pegging” of the market. 

I do not suggest that the Federal Re- 
serve should “peg” the market. What I 
am suggesting is that the Federal Re- 
serve influence the market to maintain 
orderly conditions. 

There is a vast difference between 
“pegging” and maintaining orderly 
conditions,” by using its power to in- 
fluence the market, as the Senator from 
Connecticut, the Wall Street Journal 
and the Federal Reserve well know. 

It was this influence that helped keep 
the market stable between 1951 and 
1953—and could again today if the bank- 
ers’ philosophy of this administration 
were abandoned. 

I also would like to comment briefly on 
the report of the so-called Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth. 

The creation of this Committee by the 
President is like playing solitaire with a 
stacked deck. He could not lose. 

The President apparently told his 
Cabinet Committee to go out and prove 
that all the things he had been saying 
were 100 percent correct—and darned if 
the Committee did not come back and 
tell him he had been right all along. 

I am sure the American people recog- 
nize this Committee for what it is—and 
will demand a little more impartiality 
before reaching a conclusion in this 
important area. 


THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PRO- 
GRAM—OPPOSITION TO HR, 3, 
THE SMITH BILL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, general mana- 
ger of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, has issued a 
letter stating that the members of the 
REA are opposed to the Smith bill, 
H.R. 3, which has recently passed the 
House. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the body of the Recorp a statement by 
Mr. Earl J. Shiflet, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Association of Electric 
Cooperatives, in which it is made clear 
that the 100,000 members of the Virginia 
Association of Electric Cooperatives de- 
sire to disassociate themselves from any 
implication with respect to the opposi- 
tion to H.R. 3, known as the Smith bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

JuNE 25, 1959. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

In view of a report carried in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch June 25, 1959, report- 
ing that members of the Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association were opposed to the 
Smith bill (H.R. 3) and for fear that the 
people of the State of Virginia will construe 
this to mean that the consumer members of 
the rural electric cooperatives in Virginia 
took action opposing the bill, I must disasso- 
ciate the more than 100,000 Virginia mem- 
bers of the Virginia Association of Electric 
Cooperatives from such implication. 

1, At no time has the Virginia Association 
of Electric Cooperatives officially discussed 
the Smith bill. 
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2. At no time has any representative of the 
rural electric cooperatives of Virginia taken 
action concerning the bill as a representative 
of the electric cooperatives at national or re- 
gional meetings of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

3. No such action has been taken because 
we had not interpreted the bill to have any 
effect on the rural electric cooperatives. 

However, today I received a telegram from 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
author of the letter referred to above, in 
which he stated the statement carried in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch that “CELLER 
cited a letter from Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, who claimed its 4 mil- 
lion members opposed the measure. Several 
rural members disputed this,“ was untrue. 
What he did say, quoting Ellis’ telegram: 

“I did write five Members of the House in 
the hope of getting an amendment to ex- 
clude matters affecting the rural electrifica- 
tion program from H.R. 3 and such an 
amendment was offered on the floor. I did 
not say that our member systems or the 
members of NRECA opposed H.R. 3. But 
rather that NRECA, the service organization 
of the rural electric systems of the United 
States which represents some 4 million mem- 
bers consumers, has a vital and direct in- 
terest in this legislation.” 

Eart J. SHIFLET, 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Association 
of Electric Cooperatives. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, subject to further amendment to 
bills not finally enacted, I am advised 
that congressional action on spending 
bills to date would authorize Federal ex- 
penditures exceeding administration re- 
quests by $608 million. 

This situation is shown in a routine 
review, by Tax Foundation, Inc., antici- 
pating the end of the fiscal year tomor- 
row. 

The review covers all spending author- 
izations, appropriations and other, on 
which any action was taken between the 
beginning of the current session of Con- 
gress and today. The action covered by 
the review involves authorizations for 
expenditures in fiscal years 1959, 1960, 
1961, and future years. 

In terms of appropriation bills alone, 
in their present status, the review shows 
a reduction of $298 million under admin- 
istration requests, but in terms of back- 
door spending authorizations outside of 
the appropriation process, the review 
shows an increase of $906 million over 
administration requests. The net in- 
crease would be $608 million, subject 
to further action on pending bills. 

The Tax Foundation is an independ- 
ent research organization which I re- 
gard as the best in the field of govern- 
ment at all levels. 

As a matter of routine, the Tax Foun- 
dation for years has been keeping a run- 
ning box score on bills authorizing ex- 
penditures during their passage through 
the legislative procedure. This is the 
second release by the foundation, show- 
ing current status of such bills during 
the present session. The previous re- 
view was published at the time of the 
Easter recess. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Tax Foundation report follow immedi- 
ately after my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax FOUNDATION REVIEW OF BUDGETARY AC- 
TIONS IN CONGRESS AS OF JUNE 29, 1959 

As the fiscal year 1959 draws to a close 
(on June 30) a review of the budgetary ac- 
tions during the current session of Congress 
may be appropriate. 

Congressional procedures for authorizing 
expenditures make such a progress report in- 
volved, and perhaps misleading, unless the 
most careful attention is directed to the 
necessary explanations which accompany it. 

The attached tabulation, prepared by the 
Tax Foundation, covers only actions to date 
which, if finally enacted, permit obligations 
to be incurred without further procedures. 
The tabulation thus omits all authorizations 
for which another round of actions would be 
required. For example, appropriations au- 
thorized in the final omnibus housing bill 
and in the depressed areas bill passed by 
the Senate (in addition to direct spending 
authority in the tabulation) and such sepa- 
rate measures as those authorizing appro- 
priations for Federal aid to education and 
veterans’ pensions are not included. 

The tabulation does reveal, however, cer- 
tain information of interest. 

Session totals: New obligational authority 
(requiring no other action in advance of in- 
currence of obligations) in appropriation 
and other bills in amounts at latest stages 
of action is $608 million in excess of budget 
requests. The session totals affect fiscal 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961. Actions on appro- 
priation bills, including fiscal 1959 supple- 
mentals and the annual fiscal 1960 meas- 
ures, have resulted in a decrease of $298 
million, but on bills providing “backdoor” 
access to the Treasury without going through 
the appropriation process there has been 
an increase of $906 million over administra- 
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tion recommendations. Final actions by 
Congress on the urban renewal program in 
the omnibus housing bill and on the air- 
port grant bill, both applying to fiscal 1960 
and 1961, provide contract authority $306 
million above administration proposals for 
the comparable period of years. Authority 
“to expend from debt receipts,” meaning 
power to draw directly from the Treasury 
without appropriation, is $600 million above 
the budget. Included is Senate action on 
the depressed areas bill as well as housing 
and international agency programs. The ex- 
cess over the budget in “backdoor” financing 
comprising contract authority and so-called 
debt transactions, would be much greater 
except for reductions in the housing and 
airport bills. 

Fiscal 1959: For fiscal 1959 ending June 
30, as approved by Congress in this session, 
new obligational authority, including $500 
million in housing pr totals about 
$7.9 billion. This is about $800 million less 
than anticipated in the 1960 budget docu- 
ment submitted in January. Decreases in 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1959 
have been more than offset by increases in 
other forms of spending authority. The 
$800 million decrease is accounted for in 
part by curtailment of programs by the 
administration itself, but to a much great- 
er extent by delays which have shifted ac- 
tion to fiscal 1960. The original 1959 budg- 
et, submitted in January 1958, proposed new 
obligational authority of $72.4 billion; while 
the amount provided in last year's session, 
plus the supplemental amounts in the cur- 
rent session, total about $81.6 billion, an 
increase of $9.2 billion over the initial re- 
quest. The $81.6 billion will be reduced by 
$500 million if the omnibus housing bill and 
the veterans’ housing loans bill, which are 
before the President for his action, do not 
become law by June 30. 

Fiscal 1960: Appropriations for fiscal 1960 
remaining to be reported from the House 
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Appropriations Committee, including those 
relating to foreign aid, atomic energy, mili- 
tary construction, and miscellaneous items, 
will total more than $9 billion. Defense 
appropriations have not as yet been acted 
upon in the Senate, where increases may 
be made. There are other uncertainties 
with respect to action on the fiscal 1960 
budget. As matters now stand, increases in 
new obligational authority from “backdoor” 
financing, allocable to fiscal 1960, would a 
little more than wipe out reductions in the 
fiscal 1960 appropriation bills. Final dis- 
position of housing legislation may affect 
the totals of fiscal 1960 as well as fiscal 
1959. 

Increases in future costs: Whether or not 
fiscal 1960 expenditures are held within the 
limits of the budget program, existing leg- 
islation and provisions of pending fiscal 
measures imply an increase in future Goy- 
ernment costs, Examples: The omnibus 
housing bill provides no funds for pub- 
lic housing, but under its authorization for 
additional units future costs might range 
anywhere from $875 million to $3.7 billion. 
Unbudgeted new starts of water resource 
projects in the public works appropriation 
bill, as passed by the House, would lead to 
larger amounts in later years. A future in- 
crease in costs of ship subsidies is implied 
in provisions of the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation bill as passed by the 
Senate. Larger appropriations for the agri- 
cultural conservation program in next year’s 
Department of Agriculture appropriation bill 
than favored by the administration are made 
necessary by an advance authorization in 
this year’s measure. Failure of Congress to 
approve long-range recommendations of the 
administration in a number of important 
areas makes probable a steady increase in 
future years in costs of programs in which 
the Federal Government has made contin- 
uing commitments, 
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4 Housing bill passed by House authorized appropriations. 
s Appropriation authorization, 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR THURMOND 
AT DEDICATION OF CONFEDER- 
ATE MUSEUM, FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 28, 1959, a notable speech 
was made by Senator Strom THURMOND, 
of South Carolina, at the dedication of 
the Warren Rifles Confederate Me- 
morial Museum at Front Royal, Va. 

This museum was founded and 
financed through the efforts of the 
chairman of the committee, Miss L. 
Virginia Hale, with the cooperation of 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy and many others interested in the 
preservation of the memories of the War 
Between the States. 

It happens that Front Royal was the 
scene of many historic events in this con- 
flict, especially some relating to Stone- 
wall Jackson, Turner Ashby, John 
Mosby, and Belle Boyd. 

Senator THURMOND was introduced by 
Virginia’s Representative from the 
Seventh District, the Honorable Burr 
P. HARRISON, 

Senator THurMonD, as Governor of 
South Carolina, and as U.S. Senator, 
has been one of the ablest and most 
effective defenders of the rights of the 
States and the fundamental institutions 
of our constitutional democracy. 

I feel it was an honor to have Sen- 
ator THuRMoND come to Virginia to make 
the outstanding address he delivered. 
This eloquent address deserves the care- 
ful consideration of all who believe in 
the preservation of sound principles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the address made by Senator 
‘THURMOND. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or SENATOR STROM THURMOND AT 
DEDICATION OF CONFEDERATE MUSEUM AT 
Front ROYAL, Va., JUNE 28, 1959 
The United Daughters of the Confederacy 

has bestowed a great honor on me by in- 

viting me to participate in these ceremonies. 

There are several reasons I feel so honored. 
The occasion was first mentioned to me by 

Senator Harry BYRD. Any invitation from 
Senator Brrp is an honor. Your senior 
Senator is an inspiration to all who believe 
in constitutional government, and in the 
field of fiscal policies, he is indeed an insti- 
tution. The people of the entire Nation 
owe a debt of gratitude to Virginia for his 
services, as indeed they do for those of your 
able junior Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON and 
your Congressman, Burr Harrison. I value 
most highly the friendship of these out- 
standing public servants. 

The spirit of the people of Front Royal, 
past and present, make it an honor for me 
ec be associated with them. From its 

g as 50 acres and a dream 
12 1788 Front Royal has become a historic 
symbol of victorious courage to the people 
of the South, and, in fact, to all Americans 
who still cherish the principles of constitu- 
tional government. This town suffered the 
discomfort of occupation by Federal troops 
for almost the entirety of the late War for 

Southern Independence. It is, however, for 

the victory of Confederate arms on May 23, 

1862, which led to the capture of Winchester 

hy Stonewall Jackson in his valley campaign, 

that the town until recently was best re- 
membered. 

It is indeed fitting, in view of recent 
events, that one of the most singly coura- 
geous acts of the war took place during the 
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engagement at Front Royal. It was here 
that the 18-year-old “Cleopatra of the Con- 
federacy,” Belle Boyd, residing in the Oc- 
cupied town, braved the fire of both sides, 
and dashed through the Union lines and 
into the Confederate ranks to deliver infor- 
mation on the enemy’s strength to General 
Jackson. It was an act of extreme courage 
and conviction, equal in every respect to the 
occasion, 

Just 3 years less than a century later, 
Front Royal was again embattled, and its 
citizens again rose to the occasion. The 
courage and determination shown here in 
1959 was not inspired by flags, uniforms, or 
the sound of battle; rather, it was co 
and determination, born of deep conviction 
for a just cause. Just as the exemplary act 
of young Belle Boyd in 1862 contributed to 
the success of Jackson's valley campaign, and 
to the southern cause, your actions in 1959 
have contributed to the same principles and 
traditions. 

Not only did you preserve the right of self- 
control of the education of your children, 
but your actions also contributed immeasur- 
ably to the morale of your fellow south- 
erners, not only in Virginia, but far beyond 
the borders of this Commonwealth, through- 
out the entire South. Your example re- 
moved any doubt as to whether Virginians 
still retained the spirit and love of principle 
demonstrated so inspiringly in the 186078. 
The courageous and solid unity of action by 
the people of Warren County exemplify 
what is surely the real spirit, the true spirit, 
of the overwhelming majority of Virginians. 
That spirit will ultimately prevail in this 
Commonwealth and the entire South. 

Truly, my fellow citizens, by your calm 
determination, your courage, and your sac- 
rifice, you have made Front Royal the very 
symbol of the South's determination to pre- 
serve and maintain States rights. 

States rights. Just what do we mean, 
anyway, by this term “States rights’? Is it 
just a meaningless name that we south- 
erners love to prattle about? Is it simply 
an outworn political tradition? No. States 
rights is an enduring and valid principle, an 
ancient and a universal principle—it is the 
fundamental human right of local self- 
government. 

Local self-government, States rights, home 
rule, self-determination—call it what you 
will—they are one and the same. Applied 
to almost any other land except the South, 
the United States has always r and 
suported the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. 

In fact, the United States was founded on, 
and grew out of, the right of local self- 
government, of home rule—that was what 
the Revolutionary War achieved for the 
former Colonies. Yet, when the South as- 
serted this identical right in the 1860's, the 
right was denied by the United States. That 
the Southern States had every right to secede 
from the Union cannot be doubted. As sov- 
ereign States, they had voluntarily acceded 
to the constitutional compact, and as sov- 
ereign States, they had the right to with- 
draw from it. 

Today, here at Front Royal, in dedicating 
this Confederate Memorial Museum, named 
for the Warren Rifles, we honor the memory 
of those courageous and immortal men in 
gray who fought for the southern cause, 
No words that I could speak would be ade- 
quate to express the love, the appreciation, 
and the gratitude, which we, the southerners 
of today, feel for those men, who sacrificed 
their lives and their all for their beloved 
homeland. 

I would like to say this much, however; I 
think we make a great mistake when we 
speak of the cause for which they fought as 
the “lost cause.” It is far from being a lost 
cause—a fight for principle is never lost. 

True, the South suffered military defeat 
in the war, and failed in its bid for national 
independence, despite the heroic, almost 
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superhuman, efforts of these men in gray. 
Yet the fight they waged, by its very heroism, 
by their own glory and their sheer nobility, 
made the South’s sense of separate identity, 
its unity, its solidarity, stronger than ever. 

Moreover, the cause which they upheld is 
still a living cause today, albeit in modified 
form. Local self-government in the sense 
of complete national independence may be 
no longer an issue; but local self-government 
in the form of States rights definitely is an 
issue; and those who battle for States rights 
today are waging a fight for governmental 
principles which are founded on the bed- 
rock of the Constitution. 

This issue of States rights versus Federal 
usurpation of power is the most important 
domestic problem facing this country today. 
Actually, the encroachment of the Federal 
Government on the rights of the several 
States has been going on for a long period 
of time; but over the past two decades, and 
especially since 1954, when the Supreme 
Court embarked on its new sociological 
tangent, Federal usurpation has increased to 
an almost unbelievable extent. 

I shall not even attempt here to enumerate 
the specific usurpations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. To do so would require a great 
deal of time indeed, and, in any event, I 
think that most of us have become generally 
familiar—I might say painfully familiar— 
with what has been happening in this re- 
spect over the past few years. Suffice it to 
say, all three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been guilty of usurpation of 
power. This is important to remember, be- 
cause some people have gained the impres- 
sion that the Supreme Court alone is respon- 
sible for the entire situation. That is not 
the case. Although it is the Court which has 
led the attack since 1954, all three branches 
must share the blame—the Court, the Con- 
gress, and the Executive. 

We are indeed, my fellow citizens, at a 
late hour to defend our liberties. Already, 
as I have tried to emphasize and reempha- 
size, the essential foundations have been 
perilously weakened. Although there is 
much more awareness of the danger now 
than ever before, still the people—outside 
of those of us here in the south—have not 
yet been sufficiently aroused from their 
apathy to take effective political action to 
2 the trend toward Federal totalitarian- 

This trend must be stopped, and stopped 
now. If we do not take effective and im- 
mediate action to stop it, we will, much 
sooner than we think, arrive at the condi- 
tion which a Virginia editor so graphically 
pictured, in these words (and I quote): 

“The United States will cease to be a 
union of individual States, and will become 
instead a consolidated Nation. Virtually all 
government will center in Washington. 
The responsibilities of State and local ad- 
ministrations will dwindle to the merest 
sweeping of streets, the clipping of public 
parks. Immense, unapproachable, unreach- 
able, the monolithic structure of Federal 
Government will dominate men’s lives and 
control their destinies.” 

Already we are far advanced toward this 
condition of subjugation to an all-powerful 
central government. Yet still there are 
many people, especially in the Northern 
States, who seem unconcerned when we 
warn them of the consequences of Federal 
usurpation of the rights of the States. It 
must be that many people in the North do 
not have a clear grasp of the meaning of 
States rights. As a result of the propa- 
ganda efforts of the liberal, anti-South press 
in the metropolitan centers of the North, 
perhaps the northern people have really 
come to think of the terms “States rights” 
and “local self-government” as being noth- 
ing more than expressions of southern race 
exploiters. If, then, they cannot appreci- 
ate the principle for which we fight, when 
it is called by those terms— States rights” 
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or “local self-government’—surely they will 
know what we mean if we use, instead, the 
phrase “government by consent of the gov- 
erned.” This is a phrase that embraces, and 
is the embodiment of the philosophy of 
States rights; it is a phrase familiar to both 
North and South, a phrase deeply rooted in 
early American history. It is also, or at least 
it was in the past, a cherished American 
principle. 

My friends, if we want to see just how far 
we have already gone down the road to 
serfdom, to totalitarianism, we need only to 
consider how much of the government here 
in Virginia is “by consent of the governed.” 

Virginians took the lead in 1776 to secure 
the benefits of this principle of government 
by consent of the governed.” They felt 
strongly enough about this principle to 
pledge in its behalf their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor. Yet, today, 
in 1959, Virginians do not enjoy “govern- 
ment by consent of the governed,” in the 
most vital and the most purely domestic 
concerns of the people of Virginia. 

The people of Virginia are quite capable 
of running the educational system of Vir- 
ginia, as well as the other domestic affairs 
of this Commonwealth. The people of Vir- 
ginia elect a Governor and other State offi- 
cials. The people of Virginia, on a local 
basis, elect a State senate and a house of 
delegates. Time and time again the people 
of Virginia, as is the case with the people 
of the other Southern States, have made it 
abundantly clear just exactly how they feel 
about the relations of the races with respect 
to public education. They have made plain 
their desire to maintain racial separateness. 
Their Governors have spoken. Their legis- 
latures have spoken. The people themselves 
have spoken. 

The voice of the people, of their Gover- 
nors, and of their legislatures go unheeded. 
The control—not the authority, mind you, 
but the control—of the public educational 
system in Virginia has been assumed—yes, 
usurped—by Federal judges, officials who 
are neither elected nor appointed by Vir- 
ginians. Neither are they answerable to 
the people of Virginia. Yet these men, an- 
swerable only to what has been aptly called 
the “supreme school board,” in Washington, 
are the de facto directors of the ultimate 
decisions with respect to Virginia’s public 
education system. It was their direction and 
order that the white and colored races 
should be mixed in Virginia public schools, 
against the will of the majority of both races 
in Virginia. 

This is hardly “government by consent of 
the governed.” It is, in fact, government 
in direct opposition to the will of the gov- 
erned. 

Have the people of Virginia, or of any other 
Southern State, or of any State, surrendered 
the right to govern their own schools? The 
very thought of such an idea is absurd. 

It is true that through the means of the 
Constitution, Virginia, along with South 
Carolina and the other States, delegated— 
and we should ever bear in mind that the 
word used in the Constitution is “delegated,” 
not surrendered, and this is an important 
distinction—delegated certain powers to the 
new Federal Government. But these powers 
which were delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment were very carefully spelled out. No- 
where among this list of enumerated powers 
can be found any mention of education, In 
fact, the word “education” is not even to be 
found anywhere in the Constitution. This is 
one of the fields of jurisdiction which the 
States definitely retained and reserved unto 
themselves. 

There is no validity in the assertion that 
the Supreme Court derived jurisdiction to 
interfere in the public education systems of 
the States from what has been loosely called 
the 14th amendment. In the first place, it 
is obvious that it was not the intention of 
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either the people or the Congress that the 
so-called 14th amendment should prevent 
separation of the races in the schools. The 
same Congress which submitted the so-called 
14th amendment to the States set up segre- 
gated schools in the District of Columbia. 
No amount of rationalization by the nine 
usurpers can change that intention, which 
was recognized and respected by courts for 
almost a century. 

More important, however, and more fun- 
damental, this so-called amendment is not 
now, and never has been, legally a part of 
the Constitution, Not only were the man- 
datory provisions for the proposing and 
ratification of amendments not complied 
with, but the entire 14th amendment op- 
eration, from its conception to its purported 
adoption, was carried out under conditions 
of military occupation, duress and fraud, 
following the military aggression against the 
South. It is indeed ironic that this so- 
called 14th amendment should purport to 
guarantee, among other things, “due process 
of law’’—because, if in the history of the 
United States there has ever been one de- 
velopment that was characterized, from 
start to finish, by a total absence of “due 
process of law,“ that development is the 
creation and the purported adoption of the 
14th amendment. 

To say, as some have tried to say, that, 
nevertheless, we have “acquiesced” in the 
14th amendment, is an absurdity. No one, 
whether he be a Governor, a lawyer, a judge, 
or a plain citizen—not even a sovereign 
State itself—can “accept” as part of the 
Constitution, something that is not in fact a 
part of the Constitution. The desire or will- 
ingness to “acquiesce” or accept“ has noth- 
ing to do with it—it either is or is not a part 
of the Constitution, depending upon wheth- 
er certain requirements were or were not ful- 
filled. No proposed amendment can become 
legally a part of the Constitution unless it is 
brought into being in strict conformity with 
the procedures laid down in the amending 
clause—and that does not mean by military 
aggression, fraud and duress. 

Thus we find the Supreme Court’s 1954 
desegregation decision to be not only a 
false interpretation, based on sociological 
theory instead of on law, but a false inter- 
pretation of something that never has been 
legally a part of the Constitution in the 
first place. 

Contrary to repeated assertions, the de- 
segregation decisions are not “the law of 
the land.” Far from it, the decisions are 
built on a foundation of fraud, deceit and 
military aggression. I tell you, this deci- 
sion is no more the law of the land than 
the Nazi decrees in occupied France were 
the law of that land, or than Communist 
decrees backed by the guns of the Russian 
Army are the law of the land in Hungary 
today. 

As practical men, we must of course 
acknowledge the existence of the means for 
forcing compliance with the Court orders 
and decrees, We are well aware that there 
have been times, such as occurred in Ar- 
kansas, when even the most consecrated 
must yield to physical might. We are equal- 
ly well aware that force may be applied 
on other occasions in the future, and that 
there shall be no alternative to yielding. 
Let us be ever conscious, however, that any 
such yielding is to force, and not to au- 
thority of law. We shall never surrender 
our beliefs and convictions. We shall never 
accept the theory, as the anti-South argu- 
ments would have it, that the Constitution 
is what a particular court says that it is. 
The Constitution can be altered only 
through the method of amendment pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. Never shall 
we, nor should we, acknowledge that the 
Court can emasculate the Constitution by 
judicial fiat. 

The struggle in which we are engaged, 
and in which you have acquitted yourselves 
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so nobly, is not a struggle merely for the 
separation of the races in the schools. This 
is but one application of the principle for 
which we fight. Essentially, our struggle 
is for the triumph of a government of laws 
as opposed to a government of men. We 
must ever bear this in mind, lest we be- 
come so enmeshed in a particular battle 
that we lose sight of the total war. 

We should also bear in mind always that 
the South is not fighting for itself alone. 
The South’s cause is the Nation’s cause. It 
was on the principle of States rights that 
the Federal system of the U.S. Government 
was founded. States rights is a principle of 
vital concern, not only to the Southern 
States, but to all States; for States rights, 
or local self-government, is the indispensable 
element of our checKs-and-balances system, 
the very cornerstone of liberty. 

“Liberty,” said Lord Acton, “is not a 
means to a higher political end. It is itself 
the highest political end.” It is the ulti- 
mate issue at stake in the present constitu- 
tional struggle. Regardless of the efforts to 
becloud the picture by injection of extrane- 
ous issues, the fact remains that it is human 
liberty which is at stake. 

It may well be that our people in the 
South will suffer additional setbacks and 
reversals in their efforts to preserve their 
rights, as for instance when they are con- 
fronted with stark and naked force. Let us 
not be discouraged on such occasions, should 
they occur, 

The South has suffered from the applica- 
tion of force at the hands of the enemy be- 
fore, notably in the 1860's. Indeed, the 
South was overwhelmed with force, and held 
in subjugation through force. Actions of 
the South were thereby suppressed, but the 
spirit flowing from love of liberty never 
wavered, Even at the lowest ebb of Recon- 
struction days, the determination for the 
South to rise again burned in the heart of 
all true southerners. 

Today the South has risen again. Our 
perseverance for the cause of liberty, our 
very spirit of independence, is reaping the 
rewards of economic progress. I suspect 
sometimes that the degree of passion ex- 
hibited toward the South on the race issue 
may, in itself, be a reliable barometer of the 
South’s economic progress. At the time of 
the war for southern independence, and 
subsequently, during Reconstruction, slavery 
was played up emotionally as the cause of 
the war, although in fact, the basic causes 
of the war were of an economic nature, 
stemming from a political sabotage of south- 
ern liberty. Similarly, now that the com- 
petition of our economic resurgence is be- 
ing felt in other parts of the country, the 
tempo of the attack, almost dormant dur- 
ing our reconstruction-inspired depression 
of years duration, has risen to almost fever 
pitch. 

The people of Warren County have set the 
example of courage and ingenuity for the 
people of the South to follow. The people 
of the South will follow your example. The 
pattern of action may vary from place to 
place, since different circumstances necessi- 
tate flexibility. The means employed to re- 
sist the attack may vary, and probably will. 
Some will undoubtedly adopt a course ap- 
proaching open defiance of the Court, 
through the doctrine of interposition; others 
will adopt a course involving legal circum- 
vention; still others will follow your example 
in changing from public to private schools. 
Each occasion must be met by what appears 
to the local people, or to the people of the 
particular State, as the means of resistance 
which is most appropriate. The important 
thing is for all southerners to remain firm 
and unyielding to the encroachment on their 
rights. So long as we remain united in our 
consecration to principle, firm in our de- 
termination to resist the attack on our lib- 
erty, and courageous in implementing our 
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chosen courses of resistance, we need have 
no fear of defeat. 

It is, therefore, my hope, that the Con- 
federate museum which you have struggled 
to build, and have used so appropriately, will 
stand not merely as a material monument 
to those who sacrificed for the cause of 
southern independence. It is my fervent 
prayer that it shall stand also as a reminder 
that the spirit of the 1860's is still alive in 
the South, and that all who see it, or hear of 
it, shall be conscious that the fight we wage 
is for individual liberty, the most precious 
possession of man. I am confident that the 
reaction of the overwhelming majority of 
southerners will be that tryranny shall not 
prevail in this land. Liberty, freedom and 
constitutional government must, and shall, 
be victorious. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional reports of 
a committee were submitted: 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 819) to amend 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 in order to repeal certain provi- 
sions requiring affidavits of loyalty and 
allegiance, and I submit a report (No. 
454) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
gratified by the action of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in reporting out my bill to eliminate from 
the National Defense Education Act the 
section which would require any scholar, 
scientist, teacher, or other student who 
applies for a loan or grant under that 
act to sign an oath and to execute an 
affidavit declaring that he does not be- 
lieve in, belong to, or support any organi- 
zation which believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force or by any illegal method. 

This section of the act received very 
little attention last year, when the act 
was passed. It was inserted by the 
committee, without discussion, because 
the National Science Foundation Act 
contained a similar provision. There 
was no real discussion of this provision 
on the Senate floor. 

No thought was given to the question 
of how the section would be enforced, 
who would investigate the veracity of 
the affidavits, who would determine 
whether the students who did not be- 
long to any subversive organization 
might have some proscribed belief, what 
constituted the belief of an organiza- 
tion, and under what circumstances a 
method of overthrowing the Government 
was illegal. 
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Nor was there any discussion of what 
danger to the Nation was being avoided 
by this requirement—or why Congress 
was singling out recipients of Federal 
loans for educational purposes and not 
those who received old-age benefits, crop 
loans, or other unrelated payments. No 
one can quarrel with the principle that 
all Americans should be loyal citizens 
and should be willing to swear allegiance. 
But this is quite different from a doctrine 
which singles out students, who seek only 
to borrow money to complete their edu- 
cation—in our interest as well as 
theirs—as a group which must sign a 
rather vague affidavit as to their beliefs 
as well as their acts. 

The hearings which my cosponsor, 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I have conducted on our bill 
make it abundantly clear that this pro- 
vision hinders the objectives of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act—seriously 
handicaps our colleges and universities— 
and unnecessarily slanders the students 
who apply for loans so that they can 
complete their education. 

Such an affidavit is superfluous at best 
and discriminatory and subversive of the 
purposes of the act at worse. The act 
announces in the very first section that 
there is a need for cultivating and pro- 
tecting our resources of human skills and 
brains. It points out: 

The present emergency demands that ad- 
ditional and adequate educational opportu- 
nities be made available. The defense of this 
Nation depends upon the mastery of modern 
technology developed from complex scien- 
tific principles. We must increase our ef- 
forts to identify and educate more of the 
talent of our Nation. This requires pro- 
grams that will give assurances that no stu- 
dent of ability will be denied an opportunity 


for higher education because of financial 
need. 


Yet the affidavit requirements of the 
act have caused at least nine of our col- 
leges to refuse all participation under it. 
Many others are reluctant to participate. 
Representatives of virtually all our col- 
leges have testified that the section is 
offensive and should be repealed. 

More than just the right of the Gov- 
ernment to demand an oath of allegiance 
as a condition to a loan is involved. If 
we are to be faithful to our basic prin- 
ciples of freedom of thought, if we are 
to encourage the restless minds in our 
universities to go beyond the frontiers 
of knowledge, if we are to remove the in- 
hibitions that might foreclose inquiry, 
we must resist any attempt to force our 
students into a preconceived mold. 

It is not enough to say that we will 
undoubtedly have enough college stu- 
dents to fill our colleges regardless of 
the ultimate fate of this provision. We 
need to develop the best talent in the 
Nation; and, in the words of the act, no 
student of ability should be denied the 
opportunity for higher education be- 
cause of financial need.” Unlike the 
Soviets, we cannot take steps to keep our 
bright minds in scientific careers, but we 
can take steps to keep them out, That 
is the great danger. 

The loyalty oath is a direct descend- 
ant of the religious test of the Middle 
Ages. These oaths were so repugnant to 
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our Founding Fathers that our Constitu- 
tion has a specific provision prohibiting 
them. 

Those who framed the Constitution 
knew, as men of good will have always 
known, that no one can be forced to be 
devout by being forced to swear that 
they do not believe in the locally un- 
popular religion. Similarly, I am sure 
that no member of the Communist Party 
will hesitate to sign the oath and affi- 
davit. This provision will not keep any 
Communist out of the program. It will, 
however, keep out those who resent such 
a requirement, those who fear unneces- 
sarily the interpretation by some official 
of an unexpressed view, those who are 
conscientiously opposed to test oaths and 
those who consider the disclaimer affi- 
davit a bridle upon freedom of thought. 

Moreover, the imposition of this con- 
dition to a loan of funds for educational 
purposes is an insupportable invasion of 
educational autonomy, which has grave 
implications for the integrity of our 
educational system. 

Finally, and entirely apart from these 
policy considerations, this requirement is 
technically defective for the following 
reasons: 

First. It raises serious constitutional 
questions in seeming to approve the con- 
cept that “belief” as opposed to overt 
action may be a basis for sanetions. 

Second. It imposes an impossible bur- 
den upon our educational institutions 
who interpret the section, for each school 
may have a different concept for what 
is necessary to prove a belief in an 
organization which believes in the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by un- 
constitutional methods, 

Third. As the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare pointed out in his testimony, the 
inclusion of the oath and affidavit re- 
quirement in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act will make it necessary for 
educators and students to go through a 
meaningless, unenforcible procedure 
that adds greatly to the cost of admin- 
istering the program without making 
any real contribution to national se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, the oath and affidavit 
requirements of the National Defense 
Education Act are repugnant to our his- 
tory, our traditions, our law, and our 
basic philosophy. It has interfered with 
our efforts to improve our educational 
opportunities without benefiting us in 
any way. Rather, it represents a seri- 
ous new danger to the freedom of 
thought and inquiry that we as a na- 
tion are committed to support. It rep- 
resents a futile and unnecessary gesture 
to the memory of an earlier age. 

I urge, Mr. President, that this bill be 
scheduled for early action, so that no 
more time is permitted to elapse before 
all students and universities can feel free 
to accept the benefits of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp extracts from statements by 
various educational leaders, indicating 
the need for and urgency of the pro- 
posed legislation. 
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There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 


EXTRACTS From STATEMENTS CALLING FOR 
ENACTMENT OF KENNEDY-CLARK BILL 


Rev. Michael P. Walsh, S.J., president, 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass., and 
member of the Commission on Legislation 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
representing 775 colleges and universities: 

“The commission’s own considered judg- 
ment is that disclaimer affidavit required is 
counter to the spirit of the act as expressed 
in title I and would, in fact, militate 
against ‘discovery and development of new 
principles, new techniques, and new knowl- 
edge,’ creating apprehension and timorous- 
ness on college and university campuses. It 
feels that the real security of our country 
lies in the maintenance of freedom in spirit 
as well as in fact, and that democracy de- 
pends upon faith in the individual, trust 
in one another, the presumption of nonguilt 
until proved otherwise, and belief in de- 
bate to reveal error * * *. 

“Insistence upon the disclaimer affidavit 
represents a lack of confidence in the youth 
of this country and in their future as well 
as in the educational process itself. It says 
to those upon whose education our very 
survival as a Nation depends that we do not 
trust them and are not even sure that their 
education will contribute to our security. 

“Such a policy of distrust of students by 
their Government is not calculated to en- 
gender their respect, esteem, and affection, 
qualities that students have always demon- 
strated for our Nation, and with the great- 
est sacrifice. 

“The patriotism, loyalty, and integrity of 
the students in our colleges and universi- 
ties are a matter of public knowledge, and 
their positive allegiance a matter of public 
pride and confidence. But the requirement 
of a notarized disclaimer of disloyalty will 
never disturb or exclude the intentionally 
disloyal person. Tests, oaths, and affidavits 
can be readily taken and given only to be 
broken, because the disloyal will perjure 
themselves for their plans. 

“Thus it is the opinion of our commission 
and of our association that the affidavit is 
unn and inappropriate from the 
standpoint of public policy and ineffectual 
for the purposes sought to be achieved by 
the National Defense Education Act as a 
whole.” 

Hon. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“Requiring persons who receive funds un- 
der this act to sign an affidavit and an oath 
of allegiance will not uncover or deter any 
persons who themselves believe in, or who 
belong to organizations that believe in, or 
teach, the overthrow of the Government by 
force or violence. Such persons have no 
scruples about signing such an affidavit and 
taking such an oath. 

“The inclusion of this requirement in the 
National Defense Education Act singles out 
educators and students for special treatment 
without making a contribution to national 
security.” 

Louis Benezet, president, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., in a telegram: 

“My views * * * are strongly in favor of 
repealing those provisions [of National De- 
fense Education Act] singling out and im- 
pugning by implication American higher 
education.” 

Nathan M. Pusey, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.: 

“Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Mr. CHAIRMAN: I greatly appreciate the 
opportunity you and your committee have 
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given me to make a statement on the Ken- 
nedy-Clark bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 by eliminating 
the affidavit and oath requirements now 
contained in section 1001, subsection (f). 

“Without raising the question of the con- 
stitutionality of this aspect of the act, about 
which there has been some doubt expressed, I 
should like to draw your attention to the 
central reason that makes the requirement so 
unpalatable to the administrations, faculties, 
and student bodies of our colleges. 

“This requirement appears to them a di- 
rect personal affront. It also seems to them 
that, in adding it, the legislators have shown 
a lamentable lack of faith in American youth. 
The Congress has singled out college people 
alone as a special group and then said to 
them by implication, ‘We are not sure you 
are fine loyal Americans. As a matter of 
fact, we rather think you are not.’ Such 
an implication is utterly unfair to those same 
young people on whom the future of the 
country so largely depends, and who in event 
of war would, of course, as fliers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, have to carry more than 
a full share of the responsibility for our 
national safety. To make this requirement 
of our young people—and of no others in 
our country—demanding affidavits that they 
are good loyal Americans before they may 
borrow money from the Government or en- 
joy the Government’s fellowships seems both 
rude and unworthy of the Congress. 

“Please notice I am not speaking about 
normally required affirmations of loyalty. I 
am convinced that not one of the young peo- 
ple in our colleges would object, unless for 
religious reasons, to affirming his allegiance 
to his flag and to his country. This is some- 
thing any citizen is glad to do, voluntarily 
and proudly, when he takes public office or 
enters the military service. Patriotism, love 
of country, is a privilege. Our history has 
shown this time and time again. But, simi- 
larly, history has given us numerous exam- 
ples of the uselessness of oaths to the inten- 
tionally disloyal, has illustrated that oaths 
can even be used as convenient means of 
concealing the ulterior motives of those who 
would defy the law. To use oaths as a test 
of loyalty or of religious belief has been 
historically repugnant to Americans because 
the purpose of such tests can so often be dis- 
torted into a restriction of constitutional 
liberties. 

“While there have been demands from 
some quarters that Harvard assume a pub- 
lic posture of refusing Government funds 
available under the act in question, our uni- 
versity has not done so. The Harvard ad- 
ministration applauds the high motives 
which prompted Congress to pass the Na- 
tional Defense Educational Act. It believes 
that educational institutions should be 
grateful for this evidence of increasing con- 
gressional concern for higher education, and 
for the possibility of a greatly enlarged pro- 
gram in years to come. 

“Harvard has accepted its relatively small 
apportionment of loan fund money and has 
been pleased to have it. Harvard students 
have complied with the law. But their com- 
pliance, and that of students elsewhere, has 
been obtained at the expense of their own 
self-respect and of their opinion of the fair- 
mindedness and wisdom of the Congress. 
They quite rightly conclude that the affidavit 
and oath requirements are vague in intent, 
useless in effect, inappropriate in context, 
and insulting by implication to the very 
group the Congress seeks to encourage. 

“I respectfully urge your committee to 
recommend the elimination of this odious 
section of the law.” 

W. R. Davies, president, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wis.: 

“We at the Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire appreciate very much the sizable 
amount of money allocated by the Federal 
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Goyernment to this college for the loaning 
of money to students to enable them to com- 
plete their preparation for teaching. I am 
sure that it will prove to be a real aid to 
students of low income families, but with 
high potential as teachers. 

“One provision of the Federal loan fund 
should, in my humble opinion, be changed 
at once. 

“The unnecessary and distasteful loyalty 
oath should immediately be eliminated. If 
there are any Communists around they 
would be the first to sign such an affidavit. 
President Gould of Carleton certainly 
summed it up when he said, ‘We loan $6 bil- 
lion to farmers and never ask them to sign 
any such statement.’ I have complete con- 
fidence in our students, and do not believe 
we should be suspicious of them. 

“We trust that you will give this matter 
your attention and support an amendment 
to the act deleting the loyalty oath.” 

A. Whitney Griswold, president, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn.: 

“It seems to me that there are four main 
reasons why those of us who participate in 
the educational process, whether as students 
or teachers, dislike such measures; and that 
if these reasons could be more generally un- 
derstood it might help matters. The first 
reason is that we recall many instances in 
the long history of the education process in 
which it has been distorted and disrupted by 
forces operating under the shelter of test 
oaths. This knowledge has imbued us with 
an instinctive dislike of such oaths that is 
not unnatural in the circumstances and 
should be understandable to persons fa- 
miliar with history. Moreover, our instinc- 
tive dislike is fortified by reasoned objections 
such as that of the Supreme Court in ex 
parte Garland in 1867 when the Court de- 
clared ‘All enactments of this kind partake 
of the nature of bills of pains and penalties, 
and are subject to the constitutional inhibi- 
tions against the passage of bills, of at- 
tainder, under which general designation 
they are included.’ In our eyes such meas- 
ures are at best odious symbols, at worst a 
potential threat to our profession. 

“In the second place, as you yourself have 
pointed out, it is hard to understand why 
anyone should believe such oaths to be ef- 
ficacious as public safeguards. Far from de- 
terring real transgressors, they offer them a 
convenient cloak for their intentions and 
transgressions. In this respect they are 
worse than futile. They tend to alienate 
the good will of the loyal citizens without 
gaining a corresponding advantage in pro- 
tecting the public against the actions or 
intentions of the disloyal. They give the 
public a false sense of security which, if it 
became too literal and too strong, might 

to our undoing. 

ern, it is 55 conviction that belief 
cannot be coerced or compelled. On this 
principle the Russian novelist, Boris Paster- 
nak, whose treatment by his own govern- 
ment with respect to the Nobel Prize has 
been the object of indignant protest in 
the United States, has recently spoken elo- 
quently in his novel, ‘Dr. Zhivago’: 

think if the beast who sleeps in man 
could be held down by threats—any kind of 
threat, whether of jail or of retribution after 
death—then the highest emblem of hu- 
manity would be the lion tamer in the cir- 
cus with his whip, not the prophet who sac- 
rificed himself. But don’t you see, this is 
just the point—what has for centuries raised 
man above the beast is not the cudgel but 
an inward music: the irresistible power of 
unarmed truth, the powerful attraction of 
its example.’ 

“Thus we feel—and we think the over- 
whelming majority of those who have ever 
had any experience in teaching students of 
any age will agree with us—that belief in the 
rightness of our cause which assumes the 
positive form of loyalty to the United States, 
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its Constitution and its laws, can only be 
won by the powerful attraction of unarmed 
truth implicit in the educational process. 
It cannot be induced or assured by oaths 
exacted in advance as conditions to partici- 
pation in this process. 

“Finally, oaths and affidavits of this sort 
are especially distasteful when they are re- 
quired of young people who are just enter- 
ing upon the most important phase of their 
educational experience. They seem to rep- 
resent a lack of confidence in those young 
people and in their future as well as in the 
educational process itself. Since they were 
first embodied in early colonial laws and later 
made explicit in the teachings and writings 
of Adams and Jefferson, the right of all 
Americans to be educated up to the limit of 
their native ability according to the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity, and the necessity 
of providing for such education, have been 
fundamental articles of our national demo- 
cratic faith. To attach such conditions to 
this faith as now appear, particularly in the 
negative affidavit under section 1001 (f) (1), 
seems like a loss of faith in the faith itself. 
It seems to say to these young people upon 
whose education our very survival as a Na- 
tion depends that we do not trust them and 
are not even sure that their education will 
contribute to our security. 

“In the normal course of events it would 
be natural to expect that, as the National 
Defense Education Act becomes operative, 
it will undergo revision and improvement 
through the process of amendment. I hope 
very much that in this process the require- 
ment of the affidavit and oath may receive 
further consideration, and I again commend 
you for calling this matter to the attention 
of the public.” 


STUDY OF DESIRABILITY FOR 
CHANGES IN NATIONAL LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I report an original resolution pro- 
viding for a study of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act with a view to mak- 
ing any desirable changes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 66, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, agreed to February 6, 
1959, providing for a study of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act with a view to making 
any desirable changes, is amended (1) by 
striking out the date “July 1, 1959” in sec- 
tion 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the date 
“December 31, 1959“, and (2) by strking out 
the date “June 1, 1959” in section 3 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the date November 
30, 1959”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I assume the minority 
has consented. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Les. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 141) was considered and 
agreed to. 
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ADDITIONAL BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


The following additional bill and joint 
resolution were introduced, read twice by 
their titles, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. DovucLas, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. JAvits, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
MCGEE, Mr. McNamara, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. Younc of 
Ohio): 

S. 2304. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to pro- 
mote an adequate supply of qualified indi- 
viduals to serve the Federal Government in 
foreign countries as employees of the De- 
partment of State and the United States 
Information Agency; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WIILIAxts of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr, 
Javits, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Scorr, and 
Mr. Provuty): 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution to bring 
about greater uniformity in State taxation 
of business income derived from interstate 
commerce; to establish a Commission on 
Taxation of Interstate Commerce; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pinance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 141) pro- 
viding for a study of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act with a view to mak- 
ing any desirable changes, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full where it appears under the heading 
“Additional Reports of Committees.’’) 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut IMr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING], the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatinc], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youne], and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
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the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, in order to permit an adequate sup- 
ply of qualified individuals to serve the 
Federal Government in foreign countries 
as employees of the Department of State 
and the U.S. Information Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with my comments in connec- 
tion with it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2304) to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 in 
order to promote an adequate supply of 
qualified individuals to serve the Federal 
Government in foreign countries as em- 
ployees of the Department of State and 
the U.S. Information Agency, introduced 
by Mr. WıLLIAaMs of New Jersey (for him- 
self and other Senators), was. received, 
read twice by is title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
204(4) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof a comma and 
the following: “and (C) students with a 
superior academic background who express 
a desire to serve the Federal Government in 
a foreign country as an employee of either 
the Department of State (including the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration) or 
the United States Information Agency”. 

Sec. 2. Section 205(b)(8) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “or for 
full-time service for the Federal Government, 
in a foreign country as an employee of either 
the Department of State (including the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration) or 
the United States Information Agency, at the 
rate of 10 per centum of the amount of such 
loan plus interest thereon, which was unpaid 
on the first day of such service, for each full 
year of such service“. 


The statement presented by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
NEW JERSEY 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, adopted by the Congress last Septem- 
ber, provided for the granting of student 
loans for higher education. The Congress, 
realizing the importance of high caliber sec- 
ondary and elementary schoolteachers, gave 
special consideration to those who expect to 
make teaching a career, The act further 
provided that a loan recipient who teaches 
in a secondary or elementary school can 
absolve himself from up to 50 percent of 
the loan plus interest at the rate of 10 per- 
cent per annum for each full year of teach- 
ing. The purpose of the act was to make 
sure that this Nation's teaching staff will be 
of the high quality we need, and further, 
that a person need not forsake a teaching 
career because of the necessity to repay all 
the loan. 

The purpose of my amendment to this act 
is twofold: One, it provides that in the se- 
lection of students for loans, special con- 
sideration shall be given to a student with 
a superior academic record who expresses a 
desire to serve his country as its representa- 
tive in a foreign country, and, two, it adopts 
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the same provisions as regards loan repay- 
ments for those students who enter the De- 
partment of State or the U.S. Information 
Agency as is now enjoyed by those who elect 
to teach in a secondary or elementary school. 
This bill will relieve a person of 10 percent 
of his total debt, once he has received a 
loan, for each year that he serves his coun- 
try as a member of the State Department, 
the ICA, or the USIA and will enable him to 
so work off upward of 50 percent of his loan 
plus interest as teachers are now able to do. 

The Senate is well aware of America’s posi- 
tion as the leader of a coalition of free na- 
tions and of the importance of having this 
Nation well represented by able men in our 
foreign services. As it has increased in 
world power the country has assumed new 
responsibilities and obligations, namely in 
the programs for economic and technical as- 
sistance and information dissemination. 
These programs are vital to our security and 
national defense and there is no denying 
their permanence. We cannot suffer the 
illusion of isolationist futures. We have to 
begin to think of the technical assistance 
and information programs as long-term ven- 
tures and to plan for them as such. Proper 
and adequate training is the basis of progress 
in all types of endeavor. My amendment 
would give special consideration in the selec- 
tion for student loans to those who expect 
to join the foreign services after graduation 
from college. This bill will assure us of an 
adequate supply of qualified individuals to 
serve the Government in the several branches 
of our Foreign Service; and will encourage 
many of our best young minds to aim for a 
career in the State Department, the ICA or 
the USIA. 

Turning to the second part of my proposal, 
you will recall that the act stipulated that a 
man may receive up to $1,000 yearly toward 
his tuition but his total grants may not ex- 
ceed $5,000. Let us suppose that a student 
interested in the Foreign Service takes full 
advantage of the program and accumulates a 
debt of $5,000. The salary of personnel serv- 
ing in foreign countries, although adequate, 
is not lucrative. A man or woman with a 
debt of $5,000 might find it difficult to accept 
such a position with the Government even 
though his training has prepared him for 
this very field. This bill would let a student, 
who is accepted to work in the foreign serv- 
ices, take advantage of the same opportunity 
offered to teachers, namely that 10 percent 
of his total debt would be deducted for each 
full year of service until 50 percent of the 
debt is retired. 

This would act also as an incentive to all 
those who hold scholarships to make a 
career in the foreign services and would 
bring to the Service men and women skilled 
in science, engineering, and modern foreign 
languages. 

We know that our Foreign Service des- 
perately need young men with just these 
qualifications to work and administer the 
various programs our foreign relations en- 
compass today. America, being the world 
power that it is today, must have the very 
best representatives attainable to be able to 
compete with a nation which believes in 
fighting its battles on the diplomatic front 
just as effectively as it does on the military. 

We have to be able to compete with its 
ability to send scores of technicians speak- 
ing native dialects to any part of the globe. 
These technicians are making enormous 
gains in convincing the underdeveloped 
areas of the world to accept communism, 
unfortunately however, we have no such 
ability, in fact, a sadly large part of our 
Foreign Service personnel, much less of our 
technicians, cannot speak fluent native dia- 
lects. Under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act we are giving special 
consideration to those students who possess 
a superior capacity in science, engineering, 
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and modern foreign languages. It only 
makes good sense to try and encourage young 
people with these skills to enter the Foreign 
Service where they can be so useful and are 
so urgently needed. 

Unless America’s status as a world power 
deteriorates our Foreign Service will con- 
tinue to increase in importance. We must 
plan to make it increase in effectiveness at 
the same time. The quality of our Foreign 
Service cannot be bettered by any crash pro- 
gram but only by long-range planning. By 
encouraging young people to enter the For- 
eign Service, just as today they are encour- 
aged to enter teaching and industry, we can 
succeed in securing increasingly effective and 
able representation abroad. I feel that this 
bill is an important step forward in this di- 
rection for by granting student loans to those 
who are interested in the Service and by 
easing loan repayments for those who actu- 
ally do enter them we will be drawing the 
finest of our youth to work in this field. 

As we look to the future we see the United 
States playing an ever-increasing role in 
foreign affairs. With the capacity for total 
nuclear destruction possessed by both the 
United States and Russia we can expect to 
have to fight more of our battles on the dip- 
lomatic front than on the military. This is a 
healthy development only so long as we are 
assured of Foreign Service of the high cali- 
ber we need to conduct such a diplomatic 
war. This bill is an effort to insure ourselves 
so that in the future we will indeed have such 
Foreign Service. 


REPORT ENTITLED “STATE TAXA- 
TION ON INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE”—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 453)—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, I submit a report entitled 
“State Taxation on Interstate Com- 
merce.” Accompanying the report and 
spelling out its recommendations in 
legislative terms is a joint resolution, 
sponsored by 16 members of the com- 
mittee. I introduce the joint resolution, 
and ask for its appropriate reference. 

This report is based on hearings held 
by the committee on the problems fac- 
ing small businessmen in trying to com- 
ply with multistate taxation of income 
derived from interstate commerce. This 
situation was brought into focus in late 
February of this year when the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of the States to 
tax out-of-State businesses on that por- 
tion of their income which could be at- 
tributed to business activities within the 
taxing State even though the activity 
was “exclusively interstate commerce.” 

Since this problem is one which has 
an immediate and serious impact on 
thousands of small business firms, the 
Senate Small Business Committee re- 
spectfully urges prompt consideration of 
its proposals by the legislative commit- 
tee. 

Joining me as cosponsors of the joint 
resolution are Senators HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, GEORGE SMATHERS, WAYNE MORSE, 
ALAN BIBLE, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, CLAIR 
ENGLE, E. L. BARTLETT, HARRISON A. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., FRANK E. Moss, LEVERETT SAL- 
TONSTALL, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, JACOB 
K. JAVITS, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, HUGH 
Scorr, and WINSTON L. Proury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed; and 
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the joint resolution, introduced by the 
Senator from Alabama, will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 113) to 
bring about greater uniformity in State 
taxation of business income derived from 
interstate commerce; to establish a 
Commission on Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce; and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Sparkman (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for printing under the rule 
an amendment to Senate bill 1451, the 
Mutual Security Act dealing with a con- 
tinuation of the studies of the place 
of private enterprise in the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, which I au- 
thored in connection with the 1958 bill. 
I ask that the explanation of the amend- 
ment, from the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 7500, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Page 47 of House Report 440, Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on HR. 
7500, describes this amendment as follows: 


“SECTION 205 (L) (3), AMENDING SECTION 
412 (C): PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


“In 1958 a new provision was added to the 
act calling for a study under the direction of 
the President of the ways and means in 
which the role of private enterprise could 
be more effectively utilized and protected in 
carrying out the mutual security program 
so as to promote our foreign policy, to sta- 
bilize and to expand the U.S, economy, and 
to prevent adverse effects on our economy 
with special reference to areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus. 

“Two reports have been submitted pur- 
suant to that section; one dealing with the 
role of private enterprise, and the other deal- 
ing with the effect of the mutual security 
program on U.S. domestic economy. This 
provision, however, was effective for 1 year 
only. Section 204 (J) (3) makes the require- 
ment for reports continuing; that is, such 
reports shall be issued each year. Further- 
more, the amendment requires that the re- 
ports give special consideration, in their 
study of possible adverse effects on the U.S. 
economy, to the net position of the United 
States in its international trade balances. 
This is to help insure that our overall for- 
eign trade does not become so unbalanced 
as to affect adversely our domestic enter- 
prise. The studies should also include the 
question of the net flow of gold from the 
United States. Considerable concern has 
been expressed in some quarters that the 
gold reserves of the United States are de- 
clining, and the reports should devote them- 
selves to this problem.” 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954—EXPLANATION 
OF AMENDMENT 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I antic- 

ipate proposing an amendment to the 

mutual security bill which will shortly 
be before the Senate, to expand the in- 
vestment guarantee program to include 
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insurrection and civil disorder. In that 
connection, I have had the amendment 
printed. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be made a part of my remarks a 
detailed explanation of the amendment, 
which comes from the report of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SECTION 205(L)(1) AND (2), AMENDING SEC- 
TION 413(B) (4): INVESTMENT GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 


Section 205(1) amends section 413(b) (4) 
which relates to the investment guarantee 
program, in two respects. Paragraph (1) 
adds to the enumerated risks that may be 
insured against under the program the risks 
from revolution, insurrection, or civil strife 
arising in connection with war, revolution, or 
insurrection. Paragraph (2) increases from 
$500 million to $1 billion the ceiling on the 
face value of guarantees which may be is- 
sued, 

The investment guarantee program is a 
form of Government insurance against non- 
business risks to which new private invest- 
ment in foreign countries is subject. Sec- 
tion 413 of the Mutual Security Act author- 
izes the issuance of guarantees in the 
amount of $500 million against the risks of 
(1) inconvertibility of local currency earn- 
ings from investments; (2) loss of all or 
part of an investment resulting from ex- 
propriation or confiscation, and (3) loss re- 
sulting from direct damage to or destruction 
of physical plant, equipment, and facilities 
caused by war. 

The program is instituted in a country 
only after an agreement with that country. 
The agreement provides, among other mat- 
ters, that the United States will issue no 
guarantee to any project unless it is approved 
by the foreign government. Provision is 
made for the settlement of any claims 
against the foreign government by negotia- 
tion and, failing that, by arbitration. 
Forty-two countries in every part of the 
world are now participating in this program. 
Negotiations with 30 other countries are in 
various stages. 

The law limits issuing authority of guar- 
antees to $500 million. At the present time 
about $340 million in guarantees are out- 
standing, leaving an available issuing au- 
thority of about $160 million. As a result 
of committee urging last year, the program 
has been widely publicized. Applications 
now exceed $1 billion. About 60 percent of 
these are for projects in underdeveloped 
countries. These cover a wide variety of in- 
vestments, including many small enter- 
prises. It is this favorable response that has 
led the executive branch to request an in- 
crease in issuing authority to $1 billion. 
This additional authority does not require 
any additional obligational authority; in 
other words, it does not require any new 
money. 

Reserves to cover possible losses may be 
derived from three sources: receipts from 
premiums collected, funds realized from the 
sale of currencies or other assets acquired 
pursuant to the subrogation rights of the 
United States, and the note issuing authority 
provided in the law. Note issuing authority 
amounts to $199.1 million. A fee of one-half 
of 1 percent per annum is presently charged 
for each type of coverage. Through March 
1959 receipts from fees were $3.8 million. 
Thus the reserve sources amount to $202.9 
million. Until July 1956 the face value of 
each guarantee had to be backed 100 percent 
As a result of no claims having been paid, 
there are no recoveries under the subrogation 
rights. Since that date the law has per- 
mitted a fractional reserve, which currently 
is 25 percent of the face value. The total 
reserves obligated at the present time are 
$123.5 million. Deducting this latter from 
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the total reserve sources of $202.9 million 
leaves $79.4 million remaining for obligation. 
On the basis of a 25 percent reserve, con- 
tracts may be issued up to $317.6 million. 
At the present volume of issuance of guar- 
antees there are sufficient reserve sources for 
another year, possibly longer. 

In testimony before the committee, the 
Chief of the Investment Guaranty Division 
of ICA, Charles B. Warden, made this state- 
ment in support of the more extended cover- 
age provided in this amendment. 

“Despite the very considerable effort we 
have put in on the present war risk guaran- 
tee, it has failed to catch on with the Ameri- 
can investment community. It has been crit- 
icized as being too limited—that it will not 
be effective unless there is active war be- 
tween nations, since it has the specific defect 
of not covering the more common occur- 
rences of revolution and insurrection. In a 
number of the countries which are relatively 
new and need investment, the governments 
have had difficulties in achieving stability 
and continuity. 

“Although these political differences have 
been adjusted with a minimum of violence, 
still the hazards to prudent investment re- 
main. It is our belief that the war risk 
guarantee, to make any appreciable contribu- 
tion to the stimulation of private invest- 
ment, should be broadened to include ‘revo- 
lution, insurrection, and civil disturbances 
arising therefrom’” (hearings, pp. 894-895). 

Independent studies made on the subject 
of more extended coverage support the argu- 
ment of Mr. Warden. A report of the Com- 
mittee on World Economic Practices made at 
the request of the President and headed by 
Harold Boeschenstein, contains this state- 
ment: 

“The present ICA program of investment 
guarantees against specific risks should be 
expanded to cover the risk of loss attribu- 
table to revolution, insurrection, and other 
civil disorders. Such guarantees should also 
be made available for modification, expan- 
sion, or improvement of existing invest- 
ments as well as new investments. The State 
Department should continue to press for 
treaty agreements with countries which have 
not yet joined the guarantee program, and 
to this end should consider reducing some 
of the requirements and conditions current- 
ly being imposed which are found objec- 
tionable by the foreign countries.” 

Another study prepared under the direc- 
tion of Ralph I. Straus for the Secretary 
of State titled “Expanding Private Invest- 
ment for Free World Economic Growth” in- 
cludes this recommendation: 

“We recommend that the investment 
guarantee provision of the Mutual Security 
Act be amended to include coverage of losses 
arising from revolution, insurrection, or civil 
strife associated with war, revolution, or in- 
surrection.” 

In keeping with the congressional mandate 
to use the program to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent, guarantee protection is ex- 
tended to overseas investments made by 
contracting organizations. 

The investment guarantee program is 
unique in that it has never had to pay a loss 
and has no claims pending. It is a program 
that encourages private business to assume 
some of the large task of economic develop- 
ment. It does not insure against normal 
business risks. It simply insures against 
nonbusiness risks. 

While the committee is unanimous in its 
agreement that the investment guarantee 
program has been an important and highly 
nec part of our overall effort, and 
should be continued with such expansion 
as is practical and prudent, some members 
of the committee have raised the question 
whether insurance against losses occasioned 
by civil strife in connection with war, revolu- 
tion, or insurrection did not open the possi- 
bility of (1) involvement in the domestic 
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affairs of another nation, and (2) losses due 
to the vastly broadened coverage, and in- 
adequately provided for in premiums, that 
would wipe out the present reserve and en- 
danger the enviable financial position estab- 
lished up to date. 

Mr. Warden in his testimony before the 
committee said: 

“In talking this over with the investors, 
the war risk guarantee as it is now set is not 
the kind of guarantee which is going to be 
effective in moving private investment into 
the dangerous areas. 

It does not include the more common oc- 
currences of revolution and insurrection and 
these are the more common risks today. 
They are the risks that occur far more fre- 
quently—almost once a month in the latter 
part of the year—and an international war 
under which our present guarantee would be- 
come effective, is very rare” (p. 910 of hear- 
ings). 

The committee, realizing that this is in a 
new field of insurance wherein there is no 
past experience to furnish the basis of costs 
demanded for the maintenance of financial 
soundness, will expect the administration of 
the program to fix such rates, and to read- 
Just them from time to time as experience 
and prudence may dictate. It is in the pub- 
lic interest that the rates should be as low as 
conditions permit, as the purpose is to induce 
private American investment to carry an 
ever-increasing share of our mutual security 
undertaking. On the other hand, the entire 
program could collapse, or at least be se- 
riously endangered, if the cost of risk insur- 
ance were calculated solely by a desire to at- 
tract new investments and not consistent 
with the general principles of the insur- 
ance industry. Before premiums are set 
discussions should be held with experts in 
the insurance business. 

It is the committee’s understanding that 
determination as to what constitutes a civil 
strife incident to an insurrection is to be 
made on the basis of the contractual rela- 
tionship of insurer to insured. In this con- 
nection the committee endorses the state- 
ment of August 19, 1949, made by the then 
Under Secretary of State James E. Webb, for 
the State Department that it “would violate 
our international commitments if we inter- 
vened in the affairs of another nation in 
order to protect guaranteed investments, and 
we have no intention whatever of doing so.” 


CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECH- 
NICAL INTERCHANGE IN HAWAII— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY], I submit today a revised 
version of the bill to create in Hawaii a 
Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change Between East and West. 

The revisions are based upon consid- 
eration that has been given to Senate bill 
2135, which I introduced on June 9, on 
behalf of myself and Senators MANSFIELD 
and WILEY, who are members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Dis- 
cussion thus far has indicated that this 
would be a more effective manner in 
which to proceed. 

What I am offering today is an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to the 
June 9 bill. It would direct the Secre- 
tary of State to report to Congress by 
January 3, 1960, with a program to carry 
out the purposes of the act. 

I ask that the revision be referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
kue naiiai on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
ows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“SECTION 1. The purpose of this Act is to 
promote better relations and understanding 
between the United States and the nations 
of Asia and the Pacific (hereinafter referred 
to as “the East”). through cooperative study 
and research, by establishing in Hawaii a 
specialized educational institution to be 
known as the Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Interchange Between East and West, 
where scholars and students, in various fields 
from the nations of the East and the West- 
ern World may meet, study, exchange ideas 
and views, and conduct other activities pri- 
marily in support of the objectives of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, and title 
III of the Mutual Security Act of 1948, as 
amended, and title III of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act and other Acts promoting the inter- 
national educational, cultural, and related 
activities of the United States. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTER 


“Sec. 2, In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act the Secretary of State (herein- 
after referred to as Secretary), after consul- 
tation with appropriate public and private 
authorities, shall on or before January 3, 
1960, prepare and submit to the Congress a 
plan and program which shall provide for— 

“(1) the establishment and operation in 
Hawaii of an educational institution to be 
known as the Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Interchange Between East and West 
through arrangements to be made with pub- 
lic, educational, or other nonprofit institu- 
tions; 

“(2) grants, fellowships, and other pay- 
ments to outstanding scholars and authori- 
ties from the nations of the East and the 
Western World as may be necessary to at- 
tract such scholars and authorities to the 
Center; 

“(3) grants, scholarships, and other pay- 
ments to qualified candidates from the na- 
tions of the East and West as may be nec- 
essary to enable such students to engage 
in study at the Center; and 

“(4) making the facilities of the Center 
available for study to other qualified per- 
sons on a reasonable basis. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, to remain available until expended, 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act.” 


CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and Mr. 
Lonc) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H.R. 5674) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed, 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M, 
TOMORROW 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move the Senate adjourn until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 30, 1959, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 29, 1959: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Lane Dwinell, of New Hampshire, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State, vice Walter 
K, Scott, resigned, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ewan Clague, of Pennsylvania, to be Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, for a term of 4 years. (Re- 
appointment.) 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 

William H. Brett, of Ohio, to be Director 
of the Mint for a term of 5 years. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Sigurd Anderson, of South Dakota, to be 
a Federal Trade Commissioner for the term 
of 7 years from September 26, 1959. (Re- 
appointment.) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE 
Districr OF COLUMBIA 


Harold A. Kertz, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia for 
the term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1962. 
(Reappointment.) 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under tne 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President under subsection (a) of 
section 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Robert Wesley Colglazier, Jr., 
0223635, Army of the United States 
(brigadier general, U.S. Army Reserve) in the 
rank of lieutenant general. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, JUNE 29, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Robert L. McCachran, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Van Wert, Ohio, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O God, who hast made of one blood all 
the nations of the world, and who by Thy 
word and spirit dost marvelously work 
out the reconciliation of mankind, so 
that all may be brothers, cleanse Thou 
our hearts and forgive the selfishness 
that ignores the ties which Thou hast es- 
tablished. 

Give to these Thy servants, who rep- 
resent the people from every city, vil- 
lage, and farm in every corner of these 
United States, the will to work together 
as a team for the welfare of all our peo- 
ple, regardless of race, or class, or creed. 

Give them enlightened vision to see 
the sacrifices that must be made con- 
tinually by all of us if we are to do that 
which is righteous in Thy sight. 

May these men and women so live and 
work in these sacred Halls of Congress 
that the sacrifices that have already been 
made for our liberty and freedom shall 
not have been made in vain. 

In all issues, small or large, that come 
before these Representatives here today, 
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wilt Thou reveal to them Thy wisdom 
and Thy guiding love. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, June 26, 1959, was read and 
approved. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RaAur! I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill (H.R. 5676) making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1960, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
RaBAUr, NATCHER, CANNON, RHODES of 
Arizona, and TABER. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7343) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ROONEY, PRESTON, CANNON, Bow, and 
TABER, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRES- 
IDENT AND SUNDRY GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7176) 
making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and sundry 
general Government agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and consider the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 11, insert: 

“EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 

“For expenses necessary to assist the Presi- 
dent in improving the management of exec- 
utive agencies and in obtaining greater 
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economy and efficiency through the estab- 
lishment of more efficient business meth- 
ods in Government operations, including 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates 
for individuals not to exceed $75 per diem, 
by allocation to any agency or office in the 
executive branch for the conduct, under the 
general direction of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, of examinations and appraisals of, and 
the development and installation of im- 
provements in, the organization and opera- 
tions of such agency or of other agencies 
in the executive branch, $250,000, to remain 
available until expended, and to be avail- 
able without regard to the provisions of 
subsection (c) of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended.” 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, ANDREWS moves that the House con- 
cur in the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum of $250,000 named in said 
amendment, insert “$125,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 23, strike out “$380,000” and 
insert “$360,000.” 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS moves that the House dis- 
agree to Senate amendment No. 2. 

The motion was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may have 
permission to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


VAULT CASH BILL 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Barr], and 
myself, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House that we will 
have on the floor tomorrow the vault 
cash bill, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. There will be some 
discussion of it and its relationship to the 
question of the interest rate problem in 
the special orders that will follow this 
afternoon. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


MEMORIAL FOR JAMES MADISON 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives a significant article and editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday, June 28, 
1959, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

The article points out that James 
Madison, the fourth President of the 
United States and the man known in his- 
tory as the Father of our Constitution 
and author of the Bill of Rights, is the 
only American of the highest rank in 
history who is not honored with a me- 
morial. 

I am in full agreement with the Wash- 
ington Post editorial which suggests that 
Congress memorialize this great Ameri- 
can, and I wish to announce at this time 
that it is my intention to introduce in 
the near future legislation to authorize 
construction of a suitable memorial for 
our fourth President, James Madison. 

I am inserting both the editorial and 
the article in today’s Recorp. Any com- 
ments from those of you who read this 
material will be much appreciated. 


HAWAII VOTES FOR STATEHOOD 


Mr. BURNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday last, June 28, 1959, the sov- 
ereign people of Hawaii went to the polls 
to vote on three propositions submitted 
to them by the sovereign people of the 
United States, via their elected Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in the 86th Con- 
gress. The Members of this House and 
the Members of the other body of the 
Congress will be greatly pleased and 
gratified to learn that the people spoke 
in clear and unmistakeable terms. 

With more than 85 percent of the reg- 
istered voters casting their ballots 94.4 
percent, or a ratio of some 17 to 1 voted 
“yes” on each of the propositions. Thus 
did the people of Hawaii give the lie to 
the Bamboo and Iron Curtain propa- 
gandists who accused the United States 
of forcing Hawaii's people into the Union 
of States; thus did the people of Hawaii 
declare that they were fully aware of 
their responsibilities and prepared to 
meet them by a government of their own, 
fashioned by their own; and thus did the 
people of Hawaii seize the opportunity to 
demonstrate their belief in themselves 
and their ability to shape their own des- 
tiny in a climate allowing the maximum 
development of the magnificent and ex- 
traordinary talents they possess. 


June 29 


The propositions and the votes there- 
on were: 

First. Shall Hawaii immediately be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State? Yes, 
133,525; no, 7,921. 

Second. The boundaries of the State of 
Hawaii shall be as prescribed in Public 
Law 86-3. Yes, 132,217; no, 7,560. 

Third. All provisions of the act of 
Congress—Public Law 86—-3—reserving 
rights or powers to the United States, as 
well as those prescribing terms or condi- 
tions of the grants of lands or other prop- 
ery therein made to the State of Hawaii, 
are consented to fully by the State and 
its people. Yes, 132,263; no, 7,522. 

The practically unanimous action of 
the 86th Congress in voting to admit 
Hawaii as a State was met by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote of the people in 
accepting the opportunity so long sought. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 322) a joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “require” and 
insert “required.” 

Page 4, line 5, strike out “Moises Garza 
Barriga,”. 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “, and Francisco 
Gomez-Olvera.” 

i Page 4, line 14, after “fee” insert “and head 
ax.” 


Page 4, strike out all after line 14 over to 
and including line 2 on page 5. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
state what this is, in a few words? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate deleted the name of one of the aliens 
on the joint resolution for suspension of 
deportation, because there was an ad- 
ministrative remedy available. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATION TO PLACE UNIONS 
UNDER ANTITRUST LAWS 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, per- 
mit me to congratulate my friends, the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentle- 
man from California, who just referred 
to bills designed to limit the monopolistic 
power of unions. They are two of the 
most optimistic young men I have ever 
had the pleasure to meet. For years, we 
have had this situation confronting us. 
The Supreme Court has held, I will say 
to my friend, the gentleman from Texas, 
that, where the union and the employer 
join together in that kind of a deal to 
limit production or sales, they are under 
the present law. I do not know how 
many bills will have to be introduced be- 
fore we will act. I just came from the 
McClellan committee hearing over on 
the other side of the Capitol. Those 
hearings apparently are all useless, Mr. 
Speaker, not in the sense that they are 
not producing the facts, but they do not 
seem to have any effect on our problem 
or on the House. In my opinion, which 
may not be worth very much, it seems 
the racketeers would have to steal the 
ceiling of this room before this House 
would do anything about it—before the 
House will curb the extortionists. This 
committee has produced the facts—when 
will we act? 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Public Works 
has approved the work plans transmitted to 
you which were referred to this committee. 
The work plans involved are: 


Execu- 
tive 


State Watershed com- | Committee 
muni- approval 
cation 

No. 
Georgla 'Tobesofkee Creek. 1026 | June 23, 1959 
Illinois Big Blue Creek 1026 Do. 
Do-...-.| Shoal Creck 1026 Do. 
Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1960 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7453) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and 
consider the same. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

SUMMARY OF H.R. 7453—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, with one 
or two exceptions, the Senate amend- 
ments do nothing more than add the 
appropriations and provisions customar- 
ily carried in the Senate sections of the 
bill, as the Senate determines. As you 
know, when the bill is first before the 
House, it does not carry the Senate pro- 
visions. That matter is left for the 
Senate. 

The Senate added $28,518,030 to the 
House bill. Of this, $28,456,840, or all 
but $61,190, is for Senate items. The 
sum of $51,300 was added to a House 
item as requested. The only other 
change in money is $9,890 added to the 
Library appropriation for the position 
of specialist for a Near East law section. 

The Senate struck out language in 
the House bill making some adjustments 
with respect to five positions under the 
Architect’s organization, including one 
key position assigned exclusively to 
duties for the House. They added lan- 
guage, however, adjusting upward a 
comparable position assigned exclusively 
to duties on the Senate side. We do not 
agree with the deletion of the provision 
in the House bill. 

A summary of the bill follows: 

Budget estimates considered by House, 
$105,460,005. 

House bill, $100,279,350. 

House reduction, $5,180,655. 

Budget estimates considered by Sen- 
ate, $133,648,180. 

Senate bill, $128,797,380. 

Senate reduction, $4,850,800. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 through 
44 and Senate amendments Nos. 46 and 
49 pertain solely to the other body, I 
believe they should be considered en bloc. 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as these amendments apply to the other 
body I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments Nos. 1 to 44 and 46 through 
49 be considered as read and printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

(The Senate amendments referred to 
follow :) 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“SENATE” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Salaries of Senators, mileage of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and of Senators, eæ- 
pense allowance of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate, and salary 
and expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Compensation of Senators 

“For compensation of Senators, $2,425,255.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Mileage of President of the Senate and of 

Senators 

“For mileage of the President of the Sen- 

ate and of Senators, $58,370." 
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Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Expense Allowance of Majority and Minority 
Leaders 
“For expense allowance of the majority 
leader and the minority leader of the Senate, 
$2,000 each; in all, $4,000.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Compensation of the Vice President of the 
United States 
“For the compensation of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, $37,695.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Expense Allowance of the Vice President 
“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 


dent, $10,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Salaries, officers and employees 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and other” as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions as au- 
thorized, which shall be paid from this ap- 
propriation without regard to the below limi- 
tations, as follows:“. 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Office of the Vice President 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$112,140.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Chaplain 

“Chaplain of the Senate, 85,500.“ 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Office of the Secretary 

For Office of the Secretary, $639,140: Pro- 
vided, That effective July 1, 1959, two addi- 
tional messengers may be employed at not 
to exceed $2,040 basic per annum each.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Committee Employees 

“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees, and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $2,372,960.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Conference Committees” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$44,020.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
844.020.“ 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

Administrative and Clerical Assistants 
to Senators 

“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $11,- 
052,450." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $2,304,995; Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1959, three additional laborers at 
$1,740 basic per annum each, two additional 
inserting machine operators at $1,980 basic 
per annum each, and two additional offset 
press operators at $2,700 basic per annum 
each may be employed; and the basic annum 
compensation and titles of the following 
positions shall be: administrative officer, 
$4,140 in lieu of $3,780; automatic typing 
technician at $3,480 in lieu of foreman, re- 
pairmen at $2,820; four offset press operators 
at $2,700 each in lieu of two offset press op- 
erators at $2,580 each and two offset press 
operators at $2,160 each; repairman $3,120, 
repairman $2,880, and two repairmen at 
$2,640 in lieu of two repairmen at $2,520 
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each, file clerk at $1,980, and warehouseman 
at $1,800.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Office of the Secretaries for the Majority 
t and the Minority 
“For the offices of the secretary for the 
majority and the secretary for the minority, 
$112,185: Provided, That effective July 1, 
1959, the basic per annum compensation of 
the assistant secretary for the majority and 
the assistant secretary for the minority may 
be fixed by the respective secretaries at not 
to exceed $7,560 each.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Offices of the Majority and the 
Minority Whips 
“For two clerical assistants, one for the 
majority whip and one for the minority whip, 
at not to exceed $5,580 basic per annum each, 
$22,050.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Office of the Legislative Counsel 
of the Senate 
“For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, $206,- 
125.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Contingent expenses of the Senate” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Legislative Reorganization 
“For salaries and expenses, legislative re- 
organization, $117,150,” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Senate Policy Committees 
“For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $123,830 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $247,660.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Joint Economic Committee 
“For salaries and expenses of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, $156,950.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
“For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, $250,145." 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
Joint Committee on Printing 
“For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, $104,715; for ex- 
penses of compiling, preparing and indexing 
the Congressional Directory, $1,600; in all, 
$106,315.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Committee on Rules and Administration 
“For reimbursement to General Services 
Administration for space furnished the 
United States Senate, $10,000.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Vice President's Automobile 
“For the purchase, exchange, driving, 
maintenance, and operation of an automo- 
pile for the Vice President, 88,160.“ 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Automobile for the President pro tempore 
“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
nance, and operation of an automobile for 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
$7,660.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Automobiles. for majority and minority 
leaders 
“For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of two automobiles, 
one for the majority leader of the Senate, 
and one for the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, $15,320.” 
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Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Reporting Senate proceedings 
“Por reporting the debates and proceedings 
of the Senate, payable in equal monthly 
installments, $209,195.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Furniture 
“For services and materials in cleaning and 
repairing furniture, and for the purchase of 
furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the furni- 
ture purchased is not available from other 
agencies of the Government.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Inquiries and investigations 
“For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, including 
$380,000 for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to be available also for the purposes 
mentioned in Senate Resolution Numbered 
193, agreed to October 14, 1943, $3,550,000.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Folding documents 
“For the employment of personnel for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at a gross rate of 
not exceeding $1.77 per hour per person, 
$31,900.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Senate restaurants 
For repairs, improvements, equipment and 
supplies for Senate kitchens and restaurants, 
Capitol Building and Senate Office Buildings, 
including personal and other services, to be 
expended under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, United 
States Senate, $85,000.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Mail transportation 
“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Miscellaneous items 
“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
labor, $1,856,210.” 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Postage stamps 
“For Offices of the Secretaries of the Ma- 
jority and Minority; $140; for airmail and 
special-delivery stamps for Office of the Sec- 
retary, $160; Office of the Sergeant at Arms, 
$125; and for Senators and the President of 
the Senate, as authorized by law, $45,450; 
in all, $45,875." 
Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Stationery (revolving fund) 


“For stationery for Senators and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, $181,800; and for station- 
ery for committees and officers of the Senate, 
$13,200; in all, $195,000 to remain available 
until expended.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Communications 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 US.C 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U.S.C. 46d- 
1), $15,150.” 
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Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Administrative provisions 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1959, the table contained 
in section 4(f) of the Federal Employee's 
Salary Increase Act of 1955 (Public Law 94, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, approved June 28, 
1955) is amended by striking out the last 
line therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“13,000,000 but less than 15,000,000__ 28, 740 
15,000,000 but less than 17,000,000__ 31, 740 
17,000,000 or more 34, 740" 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“The third paragraph under the heading 
“Administrative Provisions” in the appropria- 
tions for the Senate in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1959 (2 U.S.C. 43b), is 
amended by striking out ‘from Washington, 
District of Columbia, to their resident cities 
in their home States, and return, for not to 
exceed two such round trips’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘between Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and any point 
in their home States, for not to exceed two 
round trips’.” 

Page 11, after line 10 insert: 


“Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures 


For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by section 601 of the Revenue Act of 
1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain available dur- 
ing the existence of the committee, $24,795, 
to be disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate.“ 

Page 14, after line 20, insert: 

Subway Transportation, Capitol and Sen- 
ate Office Buildings 

“For maintenance, repairs, and rebuilding 
of the subway transportation system con- 
necting the Senate Office Buildings with the 
Capitol, including personal and other serv- 
ices, $6,000.” 

Page 14, after line 20, insert: 

“Senate Office Buildings 

“For maintenance, miscellaneous items 
and supplies, including furniture, furnish- 
ings, and equipment, and for labor and ma- 
terial incident thereto, and repairs thereof; 
for purchase of waterproof wearing apparel 
and for personal and other services; includ- 
ing eight female attendants in charge of 
ladies retiring rooms at $1,800 each, for the 
care and operation of the Senate Office 
Buildings; uniforms or allowances therefor 
as authorized by the Act of September 1, 
1954, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2131); to be ex- 
pended under the control and supervision of 
the Architect of the Capitol; in all, $1,- 
819,700.” 

Page 14, after line 20, insert: 


“Extension of Additional Senate Office Build- 
ing Site 

“For an additional amount to enable the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direction 
of the Senate Office Building Commission, to 
carry out the provisions of Public Law 85- 
591, Eighty-fifth Congress, relating to the 
acquisition of property in square 725 in the 
District of Columbia, including necessary 
incidental expenses, $200,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

Page 14, after line 20, insert: 

“Remodeling, Senate Office Building 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
proviso contained under this heading in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958 (71 
Stat. 329), not to exceed $100,000 of the 
funds therein appropriated may be expended 
for the performance of work on a contract 
basis.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

The Clerk will report the first Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 45: Page 21, line 
11, strike out: 

“Hereafter, the Architect of the Capitol 
is authorized, without regard to the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, to fix 
the compensation of three positions under 
the appropriation ‘Salaries, Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol’, of one position 
under the appropriation ‘Capitol Buildings’, 
and of one position under the appropriation 
‘House Office Buildings’ at a basic rate of 
$8,000 per annum each: Provided, That this 
provision shall not be applicable to the posi- 
tions of Architect, Assistant Architect, or 
Second Assistant Architect of the Capitol.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Hereafter, the Architect of the Capitol 
is authorized, without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, to fix the 
compensation of one position under the ap- 
propriation ‘Senate Office Buildings’, at a 
basic rate of $7,020 per annum.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker,.I move 
that the House concur in the amend- 
ment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kirwan moves that the House concur 
in the amendment of the Senate numbered 
45 with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out and inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: 

“Hereafter, the Architect of the Capitol is 
authorized, without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, to fix the 
compensation of three positions under the 
appropriation “Salaries, Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol”, of one position under 
the appropriation “Capitol Buildings”, and 
of one position under the appropriation 
“House Office Buildings” at a basic rate of 
$8,000 per annum each: Provided, That this 
provision shall not be applicable to the po- 
sitions of Architect, Assistant Architect, or 
Second Assistant Architect of the Capitol. 

“Hereafter, the Architect of the Capitol 
is authorized, without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, to fix the 
compensation of one position under the 
appropriation “Senate Office Buildings“, at 
a basic rate of $7,020 per annum.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 25, line 2, 
strike out 81,400, 000“ and insert “$1,451,- 
300.“ 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 50. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 51: Page 27, line 24, 
strike out “$7,150,000” and insert 87,159, 
890.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 51. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. WHITTEN submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 7175) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes. 

(The conference report appears on p. 
12296 of the Record of June 30, 1959.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 7175) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this an attempt to 
bring up a conference report which re- 
port has not yet been published? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 
This is a matter over which there is no 
controversy whatever among the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. JUDD. It seems to me the mem- 
bership ought to have an opportunity to 
read the report. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that tomorrow is the last day 
of the fiscal year. Time is of the essence, 
and the conference report is in com- 
plete agreement. 

Mr. JUDD. I still believe it ought to 
be put over. I hope the gentleman will 
not insist. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I feel compelled to 


insist. The gentleman is within his 
rights to object. 

Mr. JUDD. Then I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1959 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
7523) to provide a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 587) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7523) to provide a one-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain excise-tax rates, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 4, and 5. 
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Amendment Numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 4. REDUCTION oF TAx ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF PERSONS, EFFECTIVE JULY 
1, 1960. 


“Section 4261 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax on transporta- 
tion of persons) is amended by striking out 
‘to 10 percent of the amount so paid.’ each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

9 4 .— 

1) 10 percent of the amount so paid 
before July 1, 1960; or 

02) 5 percent of the amount so paid on 
or after July 1, 1960.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 5. TERMINATION OF Tax ON GENERAL 
TELEPHONE SERVICE, EFFECTIVE 
JuLx 1, 1960. 


“Section 4251 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to tax on communications) 
is amended— 

“(1) by inserting (a) IN GEneRaL—’ at 
the beginning of the text of such section; 
and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(b) ‘TERMINATION OF TAX ON GENERAL 
TELEPHONE SERVICE.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—Effective as provided in 
paragraph (2), the tax imposed by this sec- 
tion on amounts paid for general telephone 
service shall cease to apply. 

“*(2) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

„A) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (B), paragraph (1) shall apply 
with respect to amounts paid on or after 
July 1, 1960, for services rendered on or after 
such date. 

“(B) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with 
respect to amounts paid pursuant to bills 
rendered before July 1, 1960. In the case of 
amounts paid pursuant to bills rendered on 
or after such date for services for which no 
previous bill was rendered, paragraph (1) 
shall apply except with respect to such serv- 
ices as were rendered more than 2 months 
before such date. Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply with respect to amounts paid for serv- 
ices rendered more than 2 months before such 
date.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

W. D. Mts, 
Ceci R. KING, 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
N. M. Mason, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Harry F. BYRD, 
ROBERT S. Kerr, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
JOHN BUTLER, 
By J. J. W. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing yotes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7523) to provide a 
one-year extension of the existing corporate 
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normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The bill, as passed the House, provides a 
one-year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates. Under the Senate amendments, the 
provisions of the House bill would be re- 
tained, but certain changes would be made 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and in 
the public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment would 
repeal the taxes on the transportation of 
persons imposed by section 4261 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 4261(a) of such Code imposes a tax 
on the amount paid within the United States 
for taxable transportation (as defined in sec- 
tion 4262 of such Code) of any person by 
rail, motor vehicle, water, or air. The tax is 
equal to 10 percent of the amount so paid. 

Section 4261(b) of such Code imposes a tax 
on amounts paid without the United States 
for taxable transportation (as defined in sec- 
tion 4262 of such Code) of any person by rail, 
motor vehicle, water, or air, but only if such 
transportation begins and ends in the United 
States. This tax is equal to 10 percent of the 
amount so paid. 

Section 4261(c) of such Code imposes a 
tax on amounts paid for seating or sleeping 
accommodations in connection with trans- 
portation with respect to which a tax is im- 
posed by subsection (a) or (b) of section 
4261. This tax is equivalent to 10 percent 
of the amount so paid. 

Under Senate amendment No, 1, the repeal 
of these taxes would apply with respect to 
amounts paid, on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of the bill, 
for transportation which begins on or after 
such first day. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Under the conference agreement the rate of 
tax under subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 4261 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is reduced from 10 percent to 5 per- 
cent, effective with respect to amounts paid 
on or after July 1, 1960. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment would 
repeal the tax on amounts paid for enu- 
merated communication services imposed by 
section 4251 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. The tax is equal to the percent of 
the amount so paid, for the enumerated 
service, which is specified in the following 
table: 

Taxable service 


Rate of tax 

(percent) 
General telephone service 10 
Toll telephone service 10 
Telegraph service. - 10 
Teletypewriter exchange service. 1 


Wire mileage service SNENA 
Wire and equipment service 8 


Under Senate amendment No. 2, the repeal 
of this tax would apply with respect to 
amounts paid on or after July 1, 1960, for 
communication services rendered on or after 
such date. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Under the conference agreement, the tax on 
general telephone service is terminated, ef- 
fective, in general, with respect to bills ren- 
dered on or after July 1, 1960. 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment would 
repeal the credit against tax provided by 
section 34 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 for dividends received by individuals, 
The amount of the credit is (subject to cer- 
tain specified limitations) 4 percent of the 
dividends which are received by individuals 
from domestic corporations and are included 
in gross income. Under the amendment, the 
repeal would be effective with respect to tax- 
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able years beginning after December 31, 1959, 

The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment added 
to the bill a new section 7, increasing the 
maximum amount of the State expenditures 
in which the Federal Government would 
share under the public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act (titles I, IV, X, and 
XIV, relating to old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, re- 
spectively). Under the new section 7, the 
maximum amount of State expenditures in 
which the Federal Government would share 
under the basic formula in titles I, X, and 
XIV (at the rate of four-fifths of the first 
$30 and the “Federal percentage” of the re- 
mainder) would be increased from $65 to $75 
per recipient, with a corresponding increase 
in the formula for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam (which is on a 50-50 
matching basis) from $35 to $38. The maxi- 
mum amount of State expenditures in which 
the Federal Government would share under 
the basic formula in title IV (which is pres- 
ently at the rate of fourteen-seventeenths of 
the first $17 and the “Federal percentage” of 
the remainder) would be increased from $30 
to $33 per recipient (and the rate of Federal 
participation increased to five-sixths of the 
first $18 and the “Federal percentage” of the 
remainder), with a corresponding increase 
in the formula for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam (which is on a 50-50 
matching basis) from $18 to $20 per re- 
cipient. In addition, the ceiling on the 
“Federal percentage” (applicable to States 
other than Hawaii) would be increased from 
65 to 70 per centum, The amendments made 
by the new section 7 would generally become 
effective October 1, 1959. 

The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment add- 
ed to the bill a new section 8, increasing the 
rate of Federal participation in the expendi- 
tures made by certain States under titles I, 
X, and XIV of the Social Security Act (re- 
lating to old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, respectively). Under the new section 
8, this rate would be increased from four- 
fifths of the first $30 per recipient (and the 
“Federal percentage” of the remainder) to 
five-sixths of the first $36 per recipient (and 
the “Federal percentage” of the remainder) 
in any State where the per capita income is 
less than 60 percent of the average per cap- 
ita income of the United States. The amend- 
ments made by the new section 8 would be- 
come effective with the quarter commencing 
October 1, 1959. 

W. D. MILLS, 
CECIL R. KING, 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
N. M. MASON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
earlier this month the House passed and 
sent to the Senate the bill (H.R. 7523) 
providing for a simple 1-year extension 
of the existing corporate normal tax rate 
and certain excise tax rates that would 
be reduced after June 30, 1959. 

The House took this action for the 
reason it felt that this amount of 
revenue, some $2 billion, would be neces- 
sary in the fiscal year 1960 if we are 
to have any prospect of a balance in the 
budget in fiscal 1960. It will be recalled 
that the full year effect was $3.138 
billion. 

When the bill was being considered 
by the other body certain amendments 
were added to the bill. The net effect of 
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those amendments would have been to 
reduce by $205 million the effectiveness 
of this bill in playing its part in main- 
taining a balance in the budget for 1960: 
In other words, the bill that passed the 
Senate would have resulted in net effect 
in $205 million less revenue when the 
expenditures of $117 million for in- 
creased public assistance payments and 
the loss of $188 million in transportation 
of persons tax is offset against the gain 
of $100 million from the repeal of the 
dividend credit provision for fiscal 1960. 
The conferees were faced with the same 
facts that the House was faced with 
earlier in the month. 

It was then called to the attention of 
the House that we anticipate on our best 
guess about $77.7 billion of revenue for 
fiscal 1960. 

The President’s January budget calls 
for an expenditure of $77 billion. There 
are three matters, though, which are 
still not definite that could possibly re- 
quire additional spending from the gen- 
eral funds by the Government that was 
not provided for in the January budget. 

To the $77 billion must be added $500 
million additional interest required to 
be paid on the public debt. Also there 
will have to be added $350 million of 
added postal deficit not contained in the 
budget if the Congress is not to increase 
the 4-cent postage stamp to 5 cents. 

When this extension of taxes was be- 
fore the House I pointed out there was a 
$241 million deficit in the highway trust 
fund that would have to come from the 
general fund if we paid our bills in the 
way of the interstate highway construc- 
tion program and do not increase taxes. 
That figure, however, has risen from $241 
million, we are now told, to $536 million. 
So to the $77 billion January estimate 
must be added, if nothing is done with 
respect to the highway trust fund, $536 
million; if nothing is done about the 
increase in postage rates, $350 million, 
and $500 million additional payment in 
interest on the public debt. Members 
may immediately add these figures to- 
gether and see that the conference com- 
mittee was faced with the prospect, with 
all of the revenue provided in the bill 
passed by the House and passing the 
Congress and becoming law, of a deficit 
in the fiscal year 1960 without the ad- 
dition of any new programs to that 
which is in the budget. 

We felt under the circumstances that 
we could not justify an immediate 
termination in the passenger trans- 
portation tax of 10 percent that would 
reduce revenues in fiscal 1960 by $188 
million. We felt also that we could not 
incur the additional expenditures which 
were involved in the provisions calling 
for increased Federal expenditures for 
public assistance because these pro- 
visons had no relationship to the con- 
tinuation of taxes and had not been con- 
sidered by the committees involved in 
our usual manner. All together, I re- 
peat, there would have been $205 million 
additional added to these figures just in 
fiscal year 1960. For that reason the 
conference committee agreed to elim- 
inate the amendments from the bill as 
it passed the other body, except for two, 
and to accept these two amendments in 
modified form. 
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Let me explain to you these two addi- 
tions to the bill agreed to in conference. 

The first such amendment would have 
repealed the tax on the transportation 
of persons, effective as of August 1, 1959. 
The conferees recommend that the tax 
on the transportation of persons be re- 
duced from the existing 10-percent rate 
to 5 percent, effective July 1, 1960. The 
recommendation of the conferees with 
respect to the tax on the transporta- 
tion of persons would result in no rev- 
enue loss for the coming fiscal year and 
the proposed rate reduction could be re- 
examined next year, along with the 
other scheduled rate reductions. 

The other amendment added by the 
other body would repeal the tax on com- 
munications, effective July 1, 1960. The 
conferees recommend that this proposed 
repeal be limited to the tax on general 
telephone service. Under the recom- 
mendation of the conferees, the tax now 
imposed on general telephone service 
would be repealed as of July 1, 1960, 
while the tax on toll telephone service 
and other taxable communication serv- 
ices would be retained. The recommen- 
dation of the conferees with respect to 
this amendment would result in no rev- 
enue loss during the coming fiscal year, 

The conferees agreed to recommend 
against the enactment of the other 
amendments at this time. 

The other body proposed to repeal the 
credit against income tax for dividends 
received by individuals, allowed by sec- 
tion 34 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The conferees recommend no action be 
taken at this time with respect to the 
dividends received credit for individuals. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has 
scheduled public hearings in the form 
of panel discussions to begin on Novem- 
ber 2, 1959, with a view to the considera- 
tion of opportunities for constructive 
reform of the Federal income tax sys- 
tem. The dividends received credit will 
be among the items considered in this 
study. It is contemplated that consid- 
erable study will be given to the treat- 
ment of dividends generally and the 
effect of taxing corporate income at the 
shareholder level. In my opinion no 
action should be taken in this area 
without study by the tax-writing com- 
mittee as to its relationship to the whole 
field of corporation-stockholder transac- 
tions. 

Two amendments added by the other 
body would increase the amount of Fed- 
eral participation in State expenditures 
under the public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Since these 
amendments have no relationship to the 
continuation of existing tax rates, the 
conferees agreed to eliminate these 
amendments. 

So, you see that the conference re- 
port so far as its effect on revenues in 
fiscal 1960 is identical with the bill that 
passed the House. For that reason I 
feel that the House should accept the 
conference report, because we have 
brought back to you almost exactly what 
you passed some days ago and the rev- 
enue will be preserved in fiscal 1960. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] did not 
sign the conference report because he 
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felt that the House conferees should 
have insisted on the House-passed bill 
without change. His position is con- 
sistent with that which he expressed 
all along, namely, that since he and 
other House Members refrained from 
offering amendments in which they are 
interested in order that the extension 
bill might be considered in an orderly 
manner, we should insist that the con- 
ference report be confined to the sub- 
ject of the extension of the Korean 
taxes. I fully appreciate and respect 
his position. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
SIMPSON. ] 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, my distinguished colleague 
from Arkansas, in urging the member- 
ship of the House to approve the con- 
ference agreement before us today on 
H.R, 7523. 

This legislation as it passed the House 
provided for the continuation for an 
additional year through June 30, 1960, 
of the 30 percent normal tax rate ap- 
plicable to corporate incomes—making 
the combined normal and surtax rate 
52 percent—and the existing excise tax 
rates on distilled spirits, beer, wine, cig- 
arettes, passenger automobiles, and auto 
parts and accessories. The House- 
passed version of this legislation would 
have prevented revenue losses to the 
Treasury scheduled under existing law to 
take place on July 1, 1959, of $2 billion 
in fiscal year 1960 or a full year revenue 
loss of $3.1 billion. 

In recognition of the urgent fiscal 
needs of the Federal Government, the 
membership of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the membership of the 
House of Representatives refrained from 
offering what might otherwise be con- 
sidered meritorious amendments to this 
must legislation. There are many tax 
rate adjustments and substantive 
changes in our tax laws that we would 
all like to support to ease the tax burden 
imposed on our citizens but the House 
faced its responsibility and recognized 
that the bill H.R. 7523 was not the legis- 
lative vehicle to use for this purpose. 
The June 30 termination dates contained 
in existing law that would be extended 
by this bill must be extended by mid- 
night tomorrow if we are to avoid the 
expiration of these tax rates and the 
consequent loss of up to several hundred 
million dollars to the Federal Treasury. 

When H.R. 7523 was returned to the 
House on Friday, June 26, 1959, there 
were five amendments to the bill on sub- 
jects which the Congress had not con- 
sidered recently in public hearings and 
which would have had an adverse im- 
pact on the Federal budget or which 
would have taken from our citizens a 
fully warranted tax saving that the Con- 
gress had previously granted to them. 

These five changes that were ap- 
proved.in the other body on which the 
Congress has had no recent hearings 
might be enumerated as follows: 

First. The 10-percent Federal excise 
tax on transportation of persons would 
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1 5 been repealed effective August 1, 
1959. 

Second. The communications taxes 
applicable to telephone, telegraph, and 
other wire services would have been ter- 
minated effective July 1, 1960. 

Third. The dividend received credit 
for individuals which gives to 124% mil- 
lion shareowners in American industry 
partial relief from the double taxation 
on dividends and which stimulates 
equity investment would have been re- 
pealed. 

Fourth. The maximum amount of 
State expenditures in which the Federal 
Government would share under certain 
public assistance provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act would have been in- 
creased, 

Fifth. The Federal share of public as- 
sistance would have been changed in 
certain States by increasing the Federal 
matching under a variable annuity for- 
mula. 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of whatever 
merit any of these provisions might 
have, I respectfully suggest that such 
merit is offset by the inclusion of 
amendments of this character in a tax 
rate extension bill in the absence of 
timely public hearings and without the 
most careful committee consideration. 

The House conferees were successful 
in having deleted from the bill the last 
three of the five amendments that I 
enumerated. The first two enumerated 
amendments were modified so that they 
will have no budgetary effect in fiscal 
year 1960 and so that their scope will 
be not as broad as originally provided 
in the amendments that came to the 
House. Under the conference agree- 
ment the Federal excise tax applicable 
to transportation of persons is sched- 
uled to be reduced from 10 percent to 
5 percent effective with respect to 
amounts paid on or after July 1, 1960. 
The proposed repeal of all communica- 
tions taxes effective July 1, 1960, has 
been modified so that the repeal will be 
applicable only to local telephone serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Speaker, as a consequence of 
this conference agreement we find two 
new categories of excises that are 
scheduled to be either reduced or re- 
pealed in part on July 1, 1960. I refer 
to the transportation tax and to the 
communications tax. To the billion- 
dollar package in excise tax reduction 
to which a termination date is presently 
applicable we have with this confer- 
ence agreement added another one-half 
billion dollars. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that the increasing size of the revenue 
loss that will in the future be entailed 
in permitting these termination dates to 
take effect will serve to make such an 
occurrence that much more remote. 

The mere enactment of a termination 
date will not of itself reduce anybody's 
taxes. By a succession of tax rate ex- 
tension bills we have seen the fallacy 
of the thinking that a termination date 
makes tax reduction closer at hand. If 
we are to have tax reduction, it is not 
a termination date that we must strive 
for but instead we must strive for and 
achieve less Government spending. 
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If during the course of the past 5 
years we had not permitted the expendi- 
ture side of the Federal budget to in- 
crease above the $69 billion level we 
maintained as recently as fiscal year 
1955, both tax reduction and debt re- 
duction would today be possible. Un- 
fortunately we have not been consistent 
in our attitudes toward spending and 
taxation; we have actually spent more 
so that today we are unable to tax less. 

Mr. Speaker, a conference committee 
meeting is usually a time for equitable 
compromise with respect to the differing 
versions of legislation passing the House 
and the other body. I submit, however, 
that compromise was not at stake in 
the conference meeting on this legis- 
lation for a number of reasons, First, 
we had the act of total forbearance on 
the part of the membership of the House 
in offering any amendments to this ur- 
gent legislation because of the recog- 
nized need of the Federal Government 
for the revenue involved. Secondly, we 
knew that many amendments in which 
we might be interested should receive 
careful committee consideration in pub- 
lic hearing and in executive session be- 
fore they could be offered to any bill. 
Thirdly, it was recognized by the House 
conferees that the imminence of the June 
30, 1959, rate reduction date in existing 
law for the taxes affected by H.R. 7523 
precluded the careful study in confer- 
ence of the amendments that had been 
approved in the bill. For those reasons 
the House conferees endeavored to 
bring back to the House a conference 
agreement that was as close as possible 
to the House-passed version of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend the work done by my fellow con- 
ferees on this bill. I would particularly 
mention for specific commendation our 
dis colleague from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp] who withheld his 
signature from the conference agree- 
ment. Mr. Foranp was of the sincere 
conviction that because this bill had 
gone through the House as a rate exten- 
sion bill without amendments being of- 
fered by the membership of the House, it 
should have been returned to the House 
in the same form. I am sure that it is 
fair to state that his record demon- 
strates that he has as much interest in 
tax reduction as does anyone but when 
tax reduction or tax adjustments be- 
come possible, he wants the membership 
of the House to be able to work its will as 
to the manner in which those reductions 
or those adjustments are accomplished. 

Unless the bill extending these Korean 
taxes is enacted they will lapse effective 
the first day of the next fiscal year, July 
1. We might keep in mind that if we 
fail to pass the extender provisions of 
this legislation, the loss to our Treas- 
ury will be in the nature of $8 million or 
$9 million each day and the budget will 
be thrown out of balance to that extent, 
to put it mildly, if we fail to act. 

So, your conferees did refuse to accept 
the amendments which were offered by 
the other body. The conference agree- 
ment deletes three of the amendments 
and modifies two of them, 
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The excise tax rates included in this 
extender bill are scheduled to be termi- 
nated in 1 year. They were originally 
passed for the most part as temporary 
tax rates. They have been terminating, 
so far as the law is concerned, each year 
and were it not for the fact that each 
year we have found it necessary to ex- 
tend them, those tax rates would no 
longer be in existence. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that 
Congress will see fit to agree to this con- 
ference report. There are many of us 
who were disappointed; many of us 
would have liked our particular pets 
with respect to taxes reduced or taxes 
eliminated included in some bill, There 
were gentlemen on our committee who 
felt quite sincerely that it was unfair for 
us in this body to send a tax measure 
over to the other body and then have 
the other body insert amendments in the 
bill when we, on this side, have refrained 
from offering any amendments to that 
particular legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to join in approving the con- 
ference agreement on H.R. 7523. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to thank the chairman of our 
committee and commend him and the 
other members of the conference com- 
mittee for the good job they did. 

I am constrained to take this time as 
I did the last time as a matter of protest 
to try to drive home certain points, I 
shall vote against this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to take 
this position for the same reasons that 
I explained last year when we had a 
similar situation, where the other body 
saw fit to put into the tax extension bill 
a repeal of the excise tax on freight. It 
just so happens that I think that the tax 
on freight is one of the poorest excise 
taxes that we haye, just as I happen to 
feel that the tax on communications is 
a poor tax. But the point is this. This 
bill that we have in the House and had 
in the Committee on Ways and Means 
has to do with the Korean excise taxes 
and the temporary upping of the corpo- 
rate tax. These amendments that the 
other body sought to put on this tax bill 
are not germane to that bill. 

The Constitution provides that the 
House is the only place where a tax meas- 
ure can originate. Some day, just as I 
said last year, sometime, we in the House, 
if we are going to protect this very basic 
prerogative, which I think was very 
wisely put in the Constitution, are just 
going to have to sit and refuse to agree 
even if it takes until the snow flies in 
December to establish this point that 
tax measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives. It is for that 
reason that I shall vote against this con- 
ference report and against any confer- 
ence report where the other body seeks 
to originate tax legislation which is not 
germane to the legislation that the House 
sends over. Just one final comment to 
emphasize the seriousness of this. Who 
should decide which of all the tax in- 
equities should be corrected? I think 
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the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
done an adequate job in pointing out 
one of the things that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] is par- 
ticularly interested in, a particular ex- 
cise tax, which he feels and I do too, is 
not only a bad tax but actually does not 
produce revenue. 

If we cut the rate in half and bring 
it down beyond the point of diminishing 
return, we would gain revenue and so 
improve the economic situation. I am 
talking about the tax on musicians. 
That is essentially what it amounts to. 
Unfortunately, it has an unfortunate 
name—it is a nondescriptive name. It 
is known as the cabaret tax, and a lot 
of people think they are voting for cab- 
arets if they were to ameliorate this 
particular situation. Actually, when 
you get right down to it, it is a tax on 
musicians. But there are many other 
taxes in our tax code that are unfair. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has 
gone into many of them. When the time 
comes when we can get a tax revision, we 
ought to consider them in relation to 
each other. I do not know any reason 
why we single out communications and 
transportation as we did last year with 
reference to freight and say that these 
areas need relief more than some of the 
other areas. I would like to put the shoe 
on the foot where it belongs by pointing 
this up. The gentlemen who are in- 
volved in that process are responsible 
to all these other groups that feel they 
have iniquitous taxes. They are respon- 
sible to them for saying, We think these 
are the ones which should be corrected 
and not the other areas of inequity.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the gentleman's feeling, that the 
House itself ought not to be put in the 
position of having to accept amend- 
ments added to tax bills in the other 
body, when they do not deal with the 
specific subject matter of a bill that has 
been sent to the other body. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLS. I share the gentleman’s 
thought in that respect, but I am sure 
the gentleman from Missouri recognizes 
that the other body does not operate 
under the rules of germaneness that we 
follow here in the House. I think the 
gentleman will admit that what we bring 
back in the way of a compromise is a 
pretty close approximation of what the 
House passed as compared to what the 
conferees on the part of the House were 
faced with in the way of amendments 
added in the other body. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree 
with the chairman. That is the reason 
I started my statement by commending 
the House conferees. I think under the 
circumstances, they did a good job. I 
tried to point out that I was doing this 
more in the nature of a protest to regis- 
ter a point of view. I did it last year 
because I thought it was important to 
have that registered, and I am register- 
ing it again at this time. But, I cer- 
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tainly do agree with the chairman that 
a very adequate job was done by the 
conferees. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman think he can get any- 
where with the other body just by pro- 
testing? Do they care anything abouta 
protest in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
know, but I will still continue that proc- 
ess, and I hope eventually it will do some 
good. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to make a statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
since this conference report proposes to 
reduce the transportation tax and elim- 
inate the telephone tax, I wish I could 
lend it my wholehearted support. To 
do so, however, would be to imply my 
approval of the rest of the bill, and that 
I will never be able to do as long as it 
contains the discriminatory 10 percent 
tax on automobiles. 

I quite agree that the existing tempo- 
rary wartime tax on travel and tele- 
phones is unjust and excessive. I would 
like to see them reduced. Yet in re- 
ducing them, we only aggravate what I 
have always held is wrong with our ex- 
cise tax system—we are only adding a 
few more patches to our crazy quilt 
excise tax pattern. 

If we improve the tax situation on 
travel and telephones, it only throws 
into sharper contrast the inequity of the 
automobile tax. Each year we pick an 
item here, an item there, according to 
no discernible logie or system of reduc- 
tion or repeal. On each, a good and 
persuasive argument is presented to 
which I can take no exception, but at 
the same time each of these arguments 
only strengthens my own position that 
our excise tax schedule is so riddled with 
inequities and inanities that the only 
solution is to scrap the whole thing and 
take a new start. We have reached the 
point where we are patching the 
patches. The one part of the tax fabric 
which has received no attention is the 
automobile tax. Again, I urge our dis- 
tinguished Ways and Means Committee 
to give this matter their prompt and 
thorough consideration. 

It is a fine thing to alleviate the con- 
sumer’s tax burden on his transporta- 
tion tickets and his telephone. The 
wartime reasons for those tax rates, like 
reasons for auto excise tax rates, have 
long since ceased to exist. There is no 
logical reason why that same consumer 
should continue to pay a 10-percent 
manufacturers excise tax on the cost of 
his automobile, other than for the reve- 
nue itself. As I have repeatedly said 
before, if we need the revenues to finance 
the Federal Government it is time to 
abandon the technique of a temporary 
tax and consider the enactment of per- 
manent legislation which would deal 
fairly and equitably with all segments of 
our industrial economy. 

Every argument advanced for these 
tax reductions can be advanced for cut- 
ting the auto tax, which would be re- 
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duced, I remind you, to 7 percent this 
Wednesday were it not for this extension 
bill. In addition, there is one more 
potent consideration: reducing the auto 
tax would be not only a break for the 
consumers but also a break for thou- 
sands of jobless autoworkers in the au- 
tomotive centers which are still our sore 
spots of unemployment. 

I have long protested and still protest 
passage of the tax extension bill because 
of this glaring inequity concerning the 
automobile, not because I favor the re- 
duction of tax rates on liquor, tobacco, 
and corporate income. Once more I find 
myself in a similar position on this con- 
ference report. If given a chance to 
record my vote, I would vote “nay,” not 
because I am opposed to reducing trans- 
portation and telephone taxes, but be- 
cause I am still adamantly opposed 
to further extension of the oppressive, 
punitive taxation of automobiles, which 
does just what the tax was originally 
designed to do, that is, to retard auto 
sales and auto production and conse- 
quently discourages job opportunities for 
the automobile workers of America. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vanix] for the purpose of making 
a statement. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to express my op- 
position to the provisions of the confer- 
ence committee report which provide for 
the reduction in the transportation tax. 

There is considerable justification in 
the reduction of this tax for surface 
travel—but there is absolutely no equi- 
table reason why this tax should be re- 
duced for air travel in view of the almost 
$20 billion of Federal funds which have 
been spent to build airport facilities 
throughout the country. 

At the present time we are spending 
over a half billion dollars a year to ex- 
pand airport facilities, operate airways 
control, and provide operative subsidies, 
In view of these expenditures from the 
Federal Treasury for the benefit of the 
airline industry and the users of the sys- 
tem, is it fair to reduce or remove a 
10-percent tax on air travel which does 
not even produce enough revenue to pay 
the interest on that portion of Federal 
indebtedness chargeable to expansion of 
the air transport system? Is it fair to 
spread the cost of this Federal expendi- 
ture among all of the taxpayers without 
regard to the special benefits to the 
users? The tax on air travel is not a 
war tax—it should be considered as a 
users tax, taxing those who use the air- 
ways in proportion to their use. 

The air transport tax should be con- 
tinued until such time as it has made a 
substantial contribution toward the ac- 
crued Federal investment in airport con- 
struction, aviation controls, and operat- 
ing subsidies. 

_I would be more enthusiastic about 
reducing the telephone tax if I felt that 
there would be any extended saving to 
the consumer. My fear is that the tele- 
phone companies would quite rapidly 
raise their rates to present levels, includ- 
ing the excise tax. The result would be 
higher telephone profits, reduced Fed- 
eral income, and a higher tax burden 
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on the consumer who would be faced 
with higher taxes in other areas to make 
up for the tax loss. 

Our experience tells us that a reduc- 
tion in excise taxes seldom results in 
reduced consumer prices. Last year the 
reduction in freight rates failed to re- 
duce a single consumer price. 

I also oppose the continuance of the 
dividend exclusion. In these days of dis- 
tress in Federal financing we should 
make every effort to preserve and con- 
tinue a tax system which will make debt 
reduction an early possibility. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Ke] for the purpose of making a state- 
ment. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend my colleague from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] on his astute observation 
on the constitutional implication of the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 7523. I, too, 
have some strong objections to the con- 
ference report on this bill. As I un- 
derstand it, the committee on confer- 
ence, meeting on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7523) to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of cer- 
tain excise-tax rates, agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective Houses that the 
Senate recede from its amendments 3, 
4, and 5, and that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree 
to the same, with amendments. 

In effect, then, the House is asked to 
approve Senate-proposed amendments to 
the House’s original tax bill, which 
amendments provide for the reduction 
of the transportation tax provided for in 
section 4261 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, from 10 percent to 5 per- 
cent, on or after July 1, 1960, and the re- 
peal of certain enumerated communica- 
tion services taxes imposed by section 
4251 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which repeal shall take effect, with 
certain qualifications, after July 1, 1960. 
The original tax bill of the House dealt 
with the 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates. 

My objections to the conference report 
are three in number. 

First, I object, in general, to the piece- 
meal overhauling of our tax system. 
That there are inequities which need 
correction, I do not doubt. That there 
are taxes which eventually need reducing 
and repealing, I likewise do not doubt. 
The transportation tax, in particular, is 
one which eventually should be stricken 
from the books. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, however, I do not feel that such 
radical revisions of our tax structure, 
involving the loss of many hundreds of 
millions of dollars of revenue to the 
United States, should be accomplished 
so casually and with so little considera- 
tion given to the total impact it will have 
upon our entire tax picture. 

As a general rule, I do not favor fre- 
.quent and multitudinous changes in our 
tax law. Through my experience as a 
practicing attorney, I know the mental 
torture one goes through in trying to ke2p 
abreast of the many current tax changes. 
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Mistakes become costly to clients. Be- 
cause of its almost unbelievable complex- 
ity, tax law should be changed cautiously 
and carefully. Frequent changes destroy 
predictability, and predictability in the 
law is one of the greatest stabilizing 
forces in our society. 

I object to the manner in which this 
proposal comes to us. To my knowledge 
there have been no hearings on it. No 
one can tell me with authoritativeness 
what the impact of this law will be on 
our present tax structure. No one has 
suggested to me how we shall make up 
these forfeited revenues, in the event 
that it should be found necessary to do 
so in order to prevent the budget from 
being thrown out of balance. I see no 
reason why such an important measure 
cannot be handled in the same manner 
as is handled every other tax measure, 
and because it has not, I feel inclined to 
object. 

Second, I feel that this is hardly the 
time to start talking about reduced 
taxes. During the fiscal year just 
drawing to a close, we have incurred a 
deficit in excess of $12 billion. It is true 
that our next fiscal year promises us a 
balanced budget, or even, we hope, a 
modest surplus. But even the most san- 
guine are cautious about predicting any 
great surpluses for 1960. 

I feel strongly that under the present 
circumstances, with a national debt well 
in excess of $280 billion and with an an- 
nual interest cost well in excess of $8 bil- 
lion, it ill behooves us to start talking 
about choking off our revenues. I feel 
that now is the time to hold that line.“ 
I would be very disturbed if I felt that 
every time we enjoyed prosperous times 
we automatically cut taxes. I do not en- 
joy paying taxes any more than anyone 
else, but I cannot allow my desire to cut 
taxes to deaden my feeling of urgency 
for reducing our national debt. 

My feeling is that we should let the 
present tax structure remain more or less 
as it now is, after adjusting some of its 
glaring inequities and plugging up some 
of its loopholes, for another year or two 
or more. We should give ourselves a 
chance to clearly demonstrate that we 
can hold the line on general tax cuts and 
keep the budget in balance and make 
some substantial payments on our na- 
tional debt. Then will be the time to 
embark upon a rather major tax over- 
haul. 

Third, I feel that this procedure vio- 
lates at least the spirit, and very likely 
the letter, of section 7, article I, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
provides: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 


The Senate, I realize, does not follow 
the rules of germaneness in quite the 
same way as does the House, and for 
that reason, I presume, the Senate con- 
cludes that its present amendments to 
the House bill are no different from 
amendments which it might propose to 
its own bills, even though such amend- 
ments would not be permissible in the 
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House. Nevertheless, if the words of the 
Constitution mean anything at all, they 
mean that all tax measures should origi- 
nate in the House, and that the Senate’s 
power to amend should be limited to 
amendments relating directly to the 
original bill. If the Senate is free to 
bring in any tax-reform measure which 
it may desire, and to tie it onto a House 
bill by amendment, then the aforesaid 
section 7 serves no purpose whatsoever. 

I believe that section 7 was placed in 
the Constitution for a very wise purpose, 
and I do not look with favor upon any 
effort of the other body to defeat its ob- 
vious intent by indirection. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I find 
myself compelled to vote against the 
conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] for the purpose of 
making a statement, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I just want to ask the gentle- 
man what he thought would happen if 
the House just once insisted upon its 
version of a bill. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I think our position would 
be more appreciated by the gentleman 
if he could know what goes on in con- 
ference involving members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means when these 
matters arise. 

I think the gentleman will admit that 
on the whole conference groups on the 
part of the House on these amendments 
have done a pretty good job over the 
years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, I 
will admit that. 

Mr. MILLS. In this instance we have 
brought back a pretty close approxima- 
tion of what the House passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I remember 
one time where a Member of the other 
body said when he came into confer- 
ence: “It is going to be this or nothing.” 
He was told it was nothing. He changed 
his mind. 

Mr. MILLS. They do not tell us that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
support the conference report on this 
tax bill. While I realize that tax reve- 
nues are necessary for the operation of 
this Government there can be no justi- 
fication for the continuing of war-levied 
transportation and communication 
taxes at their present rates, 

These taxes were levied as war emer- 
gencies. That is the way they were sold 
to Congress and the American people. 
These taxes could now be eliminated if 
Congress would take action to eliminate 
waste and unnecessary spending. 

It should be made plain that it is im- 
possible for a Member of the House to 
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properly approach this problem during 
the consideration of a conference report 
where there is but 1 hour of debate and 
that time is under the control of the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] 
to submit a request. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the changes 
made in the conference between House 
and Senate conferees of the House ver- 
sion of the Korean corporate and excise 
tax extensions bill forces me to oppose 
this conference compromise. I support- 
ed the House version because it is ob- 
vious that the Treasury needs the income 
produced by these specific taxes, if we 
are to strive for the balanced budget, 
which is so necessary. However, the 
changes made by the other body are un- 
acceptable to me, first for constitutional 
reasons, and second because of the in- 
come denied the Federal Government, 
the reason for supporting the tax exten- 
sion bill in the first place. 

To take the second reason first. The 
other body has seen fit to cut taxes in 
those fields wherein recently concerted 
pressure has been put on the Congress, 
including transportation, communica- 
tions, and stock dividends and has used 
this Korean tax extension bill as the ex- 
pedient vehicle with which to accomplish 
this. Surely, most Members of Congress 
want the taxes cut, and that includes the 
taxes in these fields. But let us face it. 
We cannot cut taxes capriciously or for 
popular appeal. We have got to look 
at the overall tax situation. We have 
got to reduce Federal spending to make 
tax cuts possible. Then there is the mat- 
ter of debt reduction in deference to our 
children and grandchildren to whom we 
have been charging the deficits for so 
long. 

I am one of those Members that be- 
lieves that tax cuts can be made re- 
sponsibly only within the framework of 
a balanced budget; otherwise, we take 
the risky and irresponsible course of 
cheapening our currency, a course that 
would hurt the people far more than a 
tax cut would help. Surely, a Member 
of Congress’ consistency of position de- 
mands that tax-cut votes must be 
matched by votes for economy in Federal 
spending. Yet some champion all or 
most of the Federal spending programs 
while simultaneously championing the 
tax cuts. This is like have your cake 
and eat it, too.” Such irresponsibility 
makes the job doubly difficult for the 
rest of us, genuinely trying to curtail 
spending as a prerequisite for tax cuts. 
These specific tax cuts tacked onto the 
Korean tax extension strike me as being 
of this irresponsible nature. 

My own voting record, consistently 
for economy in Federal spending, would 
permit me to vote for any and all tax 
cuts, so I could feel gratified in these 
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transportation and communications tax 
cuts added to this bill, even as I could 
oppose the entire bill categorically. But 
how can we equitably grant some tax re- 
lief and not others in this hasty, ill- 
conceived way? In a larger sense, the 
greater danger is the cheapening of the 
dollar's purchasing power. I cannot ap- 
prove these tax cuts within this bill 
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when the budget is not, nor appears in 
the future to be, balanced. 

Let us look at the facts. As of June 
14 of this year, House action has 
turned a balanced budget for 1960 into, 
at least, a $1 billion deficit, without 
considering any increased spending 
beyond the budget that we may do before 
adjournment. Here is the record: 


ACTION ON PRESIDENT'S BUDGET AS OF JUNE 14, 1959 
The President's budget for 1960 proposes a $70 million surplus. To date House action 


turns this into a $1,058 million deficit. 
$921 million. 


Senate action to date would create a deficit of 
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The President proposes that Congress en- 
act motor fuel and aviation gas taxes and in- 
crease postal rates, all of which would pro- 
vide $676 million. Congress has taken no 
action and the Democratic leadership indi- 
cates none is planned. 

The House has passed a voluntary pension 
plan for self-employed persons which would 
reduce receipts by $365 million. 

On the other hand, the House has taken 
the following spending action: 

Passed veterans housing loan act for $300 
million. Senate-passed housing bill includes 
$150 million for this purpose. (Status: Sen- 
ate bill in House Rules Committee.) 

Passed $297 million aid-to-airports bill. 
(Status: In conference committee.) 

Extended temporary unemployment com- 
pensation for remainder of this fiscal year, 
adding $75 million to 1959 expenditures, 
(Status: Law.) 

Passed Housing Act. (Status: In confer- 
ence.) 

Passed Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
(Status: Senate Public Works Committee.) 

Appropriation actions have reduced new 
obligational authority by $673 million. 


Effect on President’s budgets (1959 and sub- 
sequent years) 
Denies $676 million in needed revenues. 


Reduces Government's revenues by $365 
million. 


Three hundred million dollars more than 
President's budget. 


Ninety-seven million dollars more than 
President's budget. 

Seventy-five million dollars more than 
President’s budget. 


Four billion one hundred and forty mil- 
lion dollars more than President’s budget. 

Eight hundred and forty million dollars 
more than President’s budget. 

Six hundred and seventy-three million dol- 
lars less than requested. 


SENATE 


Failure to act on President’s proposed 
postal rate increase and certain tax in- 


creases. 

Passed housing act. (Status: In confer- 
ence.) 

Passed aid-to-airports bill. 
conference.) 

Area Redevelopment Act. (Status: House 
Banking and Currency Committee.) 
Extended temporary unemployment com- 
pensation for remainder of this fiscal year, 
adding $75 million to 1959 expenditures. 
(Status: Law.) 

Passed grants to States for education TV. 
(Status: House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee.) 

Passed extension of school milk program 
for fiscal years 1960 and 1961. (Status: 
House Agriculture Committee.) 

International medical research—$50 mil- 
lion annually. (Status: House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee.) 

Appropriation action has reduced new ob- 
ligational authority by $233 million. 


(Status: In 


Denies $676 million in needed revenues. 


One billion mine hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars more than President's budget. 

Two hundred and sixty-five million dollars 
more than President’s budget. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven million 
dollars more than President’s budget. 

Seventy-five million dollars more than 
President's budget. 


Fifty million dollars more than President’s 
budget. 


Ten million dollars more than President’s 
budget. 


Fifty million dollars more than President's 
budget. 


Two hundred and thirty-three million dol- 
lars less than requested. 


SUMMARY 


After 5 months of this session of Congress 
the House of Representatives has taken ac- 
tions that increased the President’s requests 
by $5,820 million. 

All Senate action to date has increased the 
President's requests by $3,155 million. 


Plus $5,820 million. 


Plus $3,155 million, 


And that’s not all. How about fiscal 
1961, the year that some of these tax 
cuts take effect. Is it statesmanlike for 
us to be offering future tax cuts with- 
out the accompanying necessary reduc- 
tion of Federal spending that will make 
such tax cuts possible (still assuming 


that we do not want to weaken the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar through def- 
icit financing and inflation. To the con- 
trary, Congress is pursuing an opposite 
course in spending. Present programs, 
part of the 1960 budget, have built-in 
increases in expenditures. Here are a 
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few of the increases in spending that 
we can expect in 1961, because of our 
present action. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE BUDGET 
EXPENDITURE OUTLOOK 


Possible changes in civilian programs from 


1960 budget. 
Built-in: 
Increases: (Billions) 
Interest (reflecting present market 
717 tee roreream A a. $0.7 
CCC and conservation reserve .3 
Mutual security (mostly DLF) .3 
Construction dine 9 
Space program (NASA) 2 
Aviation program (FA) 2 


Urban renewal and public housing 
(existing legislation) 2 


Other 


Inaction on revenue proposals: 


Highway fuel tax 8 88 
Postal rates 4 Se 
TOI cnoceencaey 5 1. 2 
=== 

Krea a ee. A i p B R, 3 


With expenditures going up, not down, 
how can we responsibly vote for tax cuts 
now to take effect later? By the way, 
where now are those who said that we 
ought to reduce the debt? These Mem- 
bers didn’t say tax cut first. They said 
let's reduce the debt. 

This brings me to the first objection, 
which probably I should have treated 
alone, as sufficient reason not to con- 
sider further this House-Senate com- 
promise, but rejecting it for a better 
compromise, more nearly along the lines 
of the House version. The constitu- 
tional question was brought up earlier 
by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Curtis]. Selective tax cuts, not speci- 
fically a part of the Korean corporate 
and excise taxes, added by Members of 
the other body are not germane to this 
bill, since tax matters must originate in 
the House according to the Constitution. 
Further, and rooted in the same good 
sense, when it comes time for us to grant 
long overdue tax relief to the heavy 
laden people of this Nation, it should be 
done with House study and approval, 
not in this haphazard way. Comprehen- 
sive hearings are already set up for No- 
vember by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, the committee has 
other tax matters pending that deserve 
equal or prior consideration to these tax 
= tossed in by Members of the other 

y. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, while some count 
on our growing, prosperous economy pro- 
ducing ever-increasing revenue to the 
Federal Treasury, such revenue expecta- 
tions are not a part of this bill, nor the 
arduous studies that the Committee on 
oe and Means must make to so ascer- 
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For these reasons, while I approve the 
temporary extension again of the Korean 
corporate and excise taxes, I cannot 
agree to this conference compromise. It 
looks to me like nothing but political ex- 
pediency or demagogery, unworthy of 
the support of the Members of the House. 
We should reject it and demand a 
straight extension of the taxes, while we 
go about the business sensibly of cutting 
spending, reducing the debt, and lower- 
ing taxes equitably. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JARMAN] to submit a request. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday of last week the upper cham- 
ber amended H.R. 7523 to include the 
entire abrogation of the excise taxes on 
communications and transportation of 
persons. At this time I want to go on 
record as being in favor of the Senate 
amendments. 

The greater majority of the excise 
taxes on communication services dates 
back to the Revenue Acts of 1941, 1942, 
and 1944. The purposes of the taxes 
enacted by these measures were two- 
fold: First, to discourage the use of 
communication facilities needed for war- 
time purposes, and second, to raise addi- 
tional revenue for defense needs. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as a matter 
of Federal tax policy, communication 
services have been treated in the same 
category as furs, jewelry, perfume, to- 
bacco, and liquor. However, the tele- 
phone is not a luxury but a necessity. 
It has joined the ranks of the other three 
essential household utilities—water, gas, 
and electricity. To my mind, such a 
necessary public utility service should 
not be taxed as a luxurious commodity. 

In like manner, Mr. Speaker, we find 
the excise tax on transportation of per- 
sons. This, too, was originally imposed 
because we were at war and its primary 
purpose was to curtail the traveling of 
the civilian population. This tax has 
remained in effect until today and, in 
my judgment, it can be safely argued 
that it still serves to discourage travel. 
Hence, Mr. Speaker, the excise tax on 
transportation of persons renders an 
economic obstacle. It hinders a trans- 
portation industry which must develop 
and grow if we are to have strength in 
an emergency and prosperity in time of 


peace. 

In all fairness and equity, Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe that it would be in the 
public interest if the Congress removed 
these onerous taxes. It is regrettable 
that the Conference Committee did not 
accept the Senate-passed amendments. 
My vote will be in opposition to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FuLTON] to submit a request. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the vote on this conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield half a minute for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, after all 
this discussion, really what has hap- 
pened is that you have the House bill; 
you have taken out these Senate amend- 
ments and have promised that in a year 
from now there will be certain reduc- 
tions. The fact remains that a year 
from now if the fiscal situation is the 
same as at present the House could then 
repeal this promise, could it not? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. I always 
find myself in the position of never 
arguing with my friend’s judgment and 
conclusions about these matters. He 
puts it precisely, when he states that the 
House would have an opportunity next 
year to pass judgment on these matters 
again. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the report of the conferees on the ex- 
cise tax bill leaves me with mixed emo- 
tions. On the one hand, I want to ex- 
tend to the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and to 
his colleagues among the conferees my 
deep appreciation for their agreement to 
language which has the effect—at least 
tentatively—of reducing the 10 percent 
transportation tax on passenger travel 
at the end of this coming fiscal year. On 
the other hand, I wish to express my dis- 
appointment that the language adopted 
by the other body was not accepted. 

The excise tax on passenger traffic, I 
believe, has not been justified as a reve- 
nue measure since the end of the Korean 
war, if it was justified then. Its effect is 
patently discriminatory against my part 
of the Nation. Its contribution to the 
national coffers is questionable, since so 
much of the passenger traffic taxed 
thereby is business travel, and since such 
travel expenses have been estimated as 
causing a $70-$75 million annual drop in 
income tax receipts. 

I would like to place before the House 
a letter which was signed by 25 Mem- 
bers of the House from the Western 
States, addressed to the distinguished 
and able chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, relative to the excise 
tax bill. This letter, I believe, sets forth 
our thinking on the transportation tax, 
and our reasons for believing in the jus- 
tice of what will be our continuing cam- 
paign for the outright repeal of this tax. 


June 29 


JUNE 26, 1959. 

Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 

Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, New. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. MILLS: It has come to the atten- 
tion of the undersigned that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has reported H.R. 7523 to 
the Senate, with a provision calling for the 
repeal of the remaining 10 percent excise tax 
on transportation of persons. This tax, a 
holdover from wartime conditions, was origi- 
nally designed to discourage unnecessary 
utilization of the Nation's transportation 
facilities, then strained to the breaking point 
by the demands of war. Under present con- 
ditions, this justification for the tax has 
vanished. 

Another basic objection to the continua- 
tion of this tax lies in its discriminatory ef- 
fect against the people of our Western States. 
Living as we do at great distances from the 
present major eastern centers of population 
and industry, our western constituents are 
obliged to pay out more for the purchase of 
transportation services. The excise tax, be- 
ing calculated as a percentage of this out- 
lay, Is, therefore, considerably higher for our 
constituents. In the foreseeable future, 
when the West contains the major centers 
of population and industry—a prediction the 
fulfillment of which is as inevitable as sun- 
rise—the injustice of the transportation tax 
will be compounded rather than eased. The 
location and identity of the section and the 
people discriminated against is irrelevant. 
The fact of tax discrimination is one which 
we feel should be eliminated now. 

The 85th Congress reduced the transpor- 
tation excise tax as it applied to property. 
We urge you, when the Senate returns H.R. 
7523 for conference, to concur with this 
Senate language and repeal this outmoded 
tax. 


Sincerely, 

Alaska: RALPH Rivers; Arizona: STEWART 
UpALL; California: Joun E. Moss, JEF- 
FERY COHELAN, CLYDE DoYLE, D. S. 
SAUND, CHET HOLIFIELD, HARLAN HAGEN, 
Harry SHEPPARD, JOHN MCFALL, CLEM 
MILLER, JAMES ROOSEVELT, B. F. 
SISK, GEORGE MILLER, HAROLD JOHNSON, 
JoHN F. SHELLEY; Colorado: BYRON 
Rocers; Idaho: Gracie Prost; Mon- 
tana: LEROY ANDERSON; Nevada: WAL- 
TER S. BARING; New Mexico: JOSEPH M. 
Montoya; Oregon: EDITH GREEN, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, AL ULLMAN; Wash- 
ington: Don MAGNUSON, 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think there are several things that 
ought to be said about the action of the 
conferees on the bill H.R. 7523 to pro- 
vide for extension of the wartime excise 
taxes. 

In the first place, their action in re- 
ducing the transportation tax, effective 
next year, is encouraging. As many 
members of this House realize better 
than I, because of their longer service 
here, this tax has provoked repeated ef- 
forts by literally scores of the Members 
of this House to bring consideration of 
it to the floor where we could have a 
vote of the entire membership on the 
issue of repeal. The tax has been on the 
books for 15 years, far beyond the period 
for which it was intended. It was in- 
tended to bring in revenue for the war 
effort, and was recognized as an extraor- 
dinary and fundamentally undesirable 
tax, justified only by the extreme ur- 
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gency of war. There was never any 
thought of imposing on one specific 
group of our people—namely those who 
do any traveling at all by common car- 
rier—a selective, heavy tax on a neces- 
sity of life. 

Its imposition, in fact, resulted in part 
from the need to restrict civilian travel 
on the trains, buses and airplanes dur- 
ing the war. As stated in the report of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
at the time the tax was raised to 15 
percent—the Revenue Act of 1943—it 
was the committee’s judgment that 
those who insisted on traveling should be 
made to pay extra for that privilege, and 
that is practically the language of the 
committee verbatim. 

Despite this long history, and despite 
the most solemn assurances year after 
year that repeal would be given due con- 
sideration, that issue has never yet been 
allowed to come to the House floor. I 
wish to remind my colleagues that the 
opportunity was available to bring it to 
the floor last Friday. I deferred to the 
specific requests of the committee and 
the leadership not bring it to the floor at 
that time, and it is my understanding 
that these distinguished gentlemen will 
act with appropriate consideration and 
serious intent in permitting full evalua- 
tion of this issue next year. 

It is essential that the Democratic 
Party take a stand on this issue. We are 
either devoted to appropriate taxation, 
based on ability to pay, and not dis- 
criminating arbitrarily and unfairly 
among individual groups of our citizens, 
or we are not, and no amount of talk 
about revenue deficits can offset that 
fact. As a matter of fact, if the House 
had agreed to the Senate amendment to 
eliminate the 4 percent dividend credit, 
the additional revenue to the Govern- 
ment would have far more than offset the 
possible loss from outright repeal of the 
transportation tax. 

The tax structure should be premised 
on fairness, and where it is unfair it 
should be changed and the Congress 
should set about dealing with each and 
every inequity as fast as they can be rec- 
ognized and the issue focused. In my 
opinion there is no item in our entire 
tax structure more unfair than this tax. 
I take it that this is the position of 
the Senate Commerce Committee which 
overwhelmingly voted last year for re- 
peal of this tax, and also of the two 
regulatory agencies concerned—the 
ICC and the CAB each of which has 
strongly advocated repeal. And, of 
course, it is easy to see why they did, 
because with the increased business to 
be expected from an elimination of the 
tax, the subsidy costs to the Government 
for supporting the local service airlines 
should go down and the entire trans- 
portation industry in general should be 
strengthened. 

Now just a word about the prospects 
we are facing next year. It is said that 
the present transportation tax brings 
into the Treasury $225 million per year, 
but because much common carrier travel 
is on business expense accounts, if these 
amounts which corporations thus deduct 
from their profits were included therein 
and consequently subject to corporate 
income taxes, it would probably bring in 
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somewhere between $50-$75 million to 
the Treasury. Thus, the net loss would 
probably not exceed $150 million and 
this is without even considering the sav- 
ings in subsidy due to the increased traf- 
fic of the local service lines and increased 
corporate income taxes resulting from 
travelers having more money to spend 
in other areas. 

Obviously with the tax to be reduced 
to 5 percent next year, these figures will 
be cut in half, and the loss to the Treas- 
ury from complete repeal at that time 
would have to be computed at $75 mil- 
lion, or less. Many think that there 
would be no loss at all. 

While I do not mean to minimize this 
sum, it is not, in view of the enormous 
figures with which the Government 
deals, such as to justify the continua- 
tion of this extremely unfair tax, and 
I have the faith to believe that we will 
have the cooperation of our able leader- 
ship and the strong support of the ma- 
jority of the Members of this House 
when this issue is voted on next year. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may extend their own remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, why 
would a large group of Western States 
congressmen urge the House conferees 
to accept the Senate amendment elim- 
inating the transportation tax? It is be- 
cause this 10 percent tax works a par- 
ticular hardship on our citizens in the 
western part of the country. In order 
to get back to our Nation’s capital or 
to any place on the east coast, they travel 
by common carriers. The fare in itself 
is expensive, yet we add an extra 10 
percent burden to it through this travel 
tax. It is discriminatory against our 
western citizens in conducting their 
business affairs. In addition it discour- 
ages travel to western resort and rec- 
reation areas and this is a very impor- 
tant activity in the economy of the West. 

I think it is particularly unfortunate 
that the conferees did not agree to re- 
move the travel tax. I hope the mem- 
bership of the House will have an op- 
portunity to vote on the repeal of this 
tax in the near future. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly 
disappointed that the conference com- 
mittee did not accept the Senate amend- 
ment to H.R. 7523, to repeal the 10 per- 
cent travel tax on passengers. This 
is a matter on which a large number of 
members of the House have strong feel- 
ings, and I believe repeal of the tax 
a be supported by a majority of this 

y. 

Leaving this tax on the books when 
it has outlived its primary purpose, that 
of discouraging travel, seems wrong to 
me. This is particularly true since the 
tax is of questionable value as far as 
producing revenue goes. It has been 
called a self-defeating tax. Since it dis- 
courages travel, its effect is to cut down 
on the earnings of the railroads, the 
buses and the airlines, and thus decrease 
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the income taxes which those companies 
pay. Secondly, it has been responsibly 
estimated that somewhere between 40 
percent and 60 percent of all travel is 
for business purposes. This means that, 
on the basis of a travel tax yield of $225,- 
000,000 per year, between 90 million and 
135 million dollars a year in travel tax 
is written off as a business expense. At 
the corporate income tax rate of 52 per- 
cent, this would mean an income tax loss 
to the Federal Government of between 
50 to 75 million dollars a year. 

I believe that the increased income 
taxes which the transportation compa- 
nies and other related commercial activi- 
ties, such as the hotels, resort establish- 
ments, travel agents, and others, would 
pay if the travel tax were repealed, and 
the increased corporate and business in- 
come taxes which would result from re- 
moving this tax as an income tax deduc- 
tion, would substantially, or even com- 
pletely, offset the loss of revenue to the 
Treasury Department from the 10 per- 
cent tax. 

Both the ICC and the CAB, the agen- 
cies set up by the Congress to regulate 
transportation, have said that repeal of 
the tax would vitally strengthen our 
forms of commercial transportation. 
Since this can be done at little or no 
revenue loss, we should make repeal 
of this tax our first order of business. 

FAVORS TERMINATING 10-PERCENT FEDERAL 

EXCISE TELEPHONE TAX 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
7523, the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1959, and particularly that provision 
which will terminate the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax on general telephone service 
after June 30, 1960. 

TAX WAS IMPOSED DURING WARTIME AS A 

TEMPORARY MEASURE 

This 10-percent excise on telephone 
service was intended to be a temporary 
wartime emergency tax to discourage 
new telephones and to raise necessary 
money for the war effort. 

TELEPHONES ARE NO LONGER A LUXURY, BUT A 
NECESSITY 

Mr. Speaker, the telephone is not a 
luxury, but is a practical necessity in 
every household today. I know of no 
telephone user who is not in favor of ter- 
minating this 10-percent excise tax. I 
think that my colleagues in the House 
will agree with me that we have received 
more mail from constituents advocating 
repeal of the telephone tax than excise 
taxes on any other item. 

The excise tax on general telephone 
use was never intended to be perma- 
nent. I certainly hope that the House 
will vote to end this tax next year by ac- 
cepting this conference report. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Do I understand 
that you estimate that the reduction of 
the telephone tax will cost about $350 
million? 

Mr. MILLS. The figures for repeal of 
the tax on general telephone service or 
so-called local telephone service it is 
around $430 million in a full year. $250 
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million is involved in the transportation 
tax on persons for a full year. 

Mr. MONAGAN. In view of the gen- 
tleman’s statement about the require- 
ments of the budget, can he state the 
reasoning of the committee in suggest- 
ing these tax reductions at the present 
time? 

Mr. MILLS. The conference com- 
mittee is not suggesting a reduction at 
the present time in any tax. What the 
committee did was to agree to a com- 
promise in conference that places a ter- 
mination date of June 30, 1960, on, in ef- 
fect, local telephone and cuts the 10 per- 
cent transportation-of-persons tax of 5 
percent on the same date so that the 
Committee on Ways and Means can look 
then to the situation and determine 
whether or not those taxes will be per- 
mitted to expire on that date or be con- 
tinued. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


I move a call of 


[Roll No: 103] 
Allen Forrester Pilcher 
Anfuso Fountain Porter 
Ashley Garmatz Powell 
Barden Gavin Quigley 
George Rabaut 

Bass, N. H Hall Rains 
Baumhart Halleck Riley 
Blatnik Healey Rivers, S. C. 
Blitch Hess Rogers, Colo. 
Brademas Hoffman, Ill. Roosevelt 
Bray Holifield Rostenkowski 
Brewster Holland St. George 
Brown, Mo. Jackson Santangelo 
Buckley Jennings Scherer 
Cahill Johnson, Calif. Short 
Canfield Jones, Mo. Siler 
Celier Kasem Smith, Iowa 
Chelf Kilburn Smith, Kans. 
Clark Kluczynski Smith, Miss, 
Collier Lafore Spence 
Cooley Landrum Steed 
Davis, Tenn. Loser Taylor 
Dent McDowell Teague, Tex. 
Di Miller, N.Y. Teller 
Dixon Minshall Toll 
Dollinger Mitchell Tuck 
Dorn, N.Y. Moore Van Zandt 

8 Morgan Watts 
Fallon Multer Wharton 
Farbstein Nix Willis 
Fisher Norrell Zelenko 
Fogarty Philbin 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 335 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1959 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is considered as 
ordered. 
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There was no objection. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I object on 
the ground that a quorum was not pres- 
ent on that vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
somewhat late. The Chair would not 
hold that the gentleman’s point comes 
too late, if the gentleman insists on it, 
but the Chair had already declared the 
result of the vote and the motion to re- 
consider the vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state clearly why I suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum when the voice vote 
on Conference Report No. 587 was taken. 

As a rule, I am sure that the confer- 
ence method is an effective means to 
compromise legislation which will effec- 
tively reflect the will of both Houses of 
Congress. On the other hand, the con- 
ference system can be used by the con- 
ferees as a method of frustrating the will 
of the legislative bodies they are author- 
ized to represent. Many times amend- 
ments that were fought for and finally 
agreed to in one of the legislative bodies 
is thrown over by a conference group af- 
ter a few minutes of cursory discussion 
by conferees who represent a point of 
view different from that of the legislative 
body it is supposed to represent. When 
this occurs, the body where the amend- 
ment was passed and the body that did 
not have a chance to debate the amend- 
ment both suffer. Such a situation, if 
not held in check, can result in the con- 
ferees becoming the dictators over the 
groups of which legally they are the 
mere agents. 

In this particular piece of tax legis- 
lation, an amendment of great impor- 
tance, passed by the Senate, but not 
debated in the House, was tossed out 
in conference. This amendment was 
sponsored by Senator McCartny, of 
Minnesota, who was formerly a Member 
of this House and an outstanding mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

His amendment would have provided 
for the repeal of section 34 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. This section al- 
lows credit against tax and exclusion 
from gross income for dividends received 
by individuals. It has been estimated 
that the simple removal of this privi- 
lege would produce approximately $335 
million in additional revenue for the 
American people. The theory of section 
34, a section which had strong support 
from Secretary George Humphrey, the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, is to 
give preferential treatment to those who 
receive their incomes from dividends in- 
stead of salary and wages. 

As Senator McCartuy has stated on 
page 8801, May 21, 1959, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The act of 1954 provided a $50 deduction 
for dividend income in addition to the regu- 
lar deductions which were given to all tax- 
payers, and it provided for a straight deduc- 
tion from income taxes of an amount equal 
to 4 percent of the dividend income up to 4 
percent of the individual’s taxable income. 
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There is a very basic question involved 
in this amendment. It is this: Why 
should a person who earns his money 
through wages or salaries be taxed more 
than the person who draws his income 
from dividends? Why should the per- 
son who, in fact, works for his liveli- 
hood, be penalized for not being able to 
be in a position to draw his earnings 
from dividends? I am sure that this 
body, if given a chance to consider this 
question would have agreed with the Mc- 
Carthy amendment. There is no reason 
why a person who receives his earnings 
in dividends should receive preferential 
income tax treatment from the Ameri- 
can people over the wage earner or 
salary earner. 

I am not arguing that a man who 
invests is not entitled to his income. But 
I am sure that this House would agree 
that there should not be any discrimi- 
nation against the wage earner or sal- 
ary earner in favor of the dividend 
earner. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
American people suffered when the Con- 
gress did not take advantage of the Mc- 
Carthy amendment to plug a loophole in 
the tax law which was clearly discrimi- 
natory. I sincerely hope that in such 
important matters better arrangements 
can be made so that the whole Congress 
will be the judge rather than the con- 
ferees of the type of legislation it ulti- 
mately wishes to pass. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have op- 
posed several of the provisions of this 
conference report which contain the con- 
tinuation of the principles of wartime 
excise taxes which are burdening our U.S, 
economy as well as our individual busi- 
nesses and taxpayers. 

We, in Congress, should encourage the 
expansion of our U.S. economy, business, 
and employment by prompt action elimi- 
nating Federal wartime excise taxes 
wherever possible. 

I also disagree with amendment 3 on 
page 4 of the conference report which is 
as follows: 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment would 
repeal the credit against tax provided by sec- 
tion 34 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for dividends received by individuals. The 
amount of the credit is (subject to certain 
specified limitations) 4 percent of the divi- 
dends which are received by individuals from 
domestic corporations and are included in 
gross income. Under the amendment, the 
repeal would be effective with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1959. 


I am in favor of amendment 4 and 
amendment 5 which are as follows: 


Amendment No. 4: This amendment added 
to the bill a new section 7, increasing the 
maximum amount of State expenditures in 
which the Federal Government would share 
under the public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act (titles I, IV, X, and 
XIV, relating to old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
respectively). Under the new section 7, the 
maximum amount of State expenditures in 
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which the Federal Government would share 
under the basic formula in titles I, X, and 
XIV (at the rate of four-fifths of the first 
$30 and the “Federal percentage” of the re- 
mainder) would be increased from $65 to 
$75 per recipient, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the formula for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam (which is on a 
50-50 matching basis) from $35 to $38. The 
maximum amount of State expenditures in 
which the Federal Government would share 
under the basic formula in title IV (which 
is presently at the rate of fourteen-seven- 
teenths of the first $17 and the “Federal 
percentage” of the remainder) would be in- 
creased from $30 to $33 per recipient (and 
the rate of Federal participation increased 
to five-sixths of the first $18 and the “Fed- 
eral percentage" of the remainder), with a 
corresponding increase in the formula for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
(which is on a 50-50 matching basis) from 
$18 to $20 per recipient. In addition, the 
ceiling on the “Federal percentage” (appli- 
cable to States other than Hawaii) would 
be increased from 65 to 70 percent. The 
amendments made by the new section 7 
would generally become effective October 1, 
1959. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment added 
to the bill a new section 8, increasing the 
rate of Federal participation in the expendi- 
tures made by certain States under titles I, 
X, and XIV of the Social Security Act (relat- 
ing to old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, respectively). Under the new sec- 
tion 8, this rate would be increased from 
four-fifths of the first $30 per recipient (and 
the “Federal percentage” of the remainder) 
to five-sixths of the first $36 per recipient 
(and the “Federal percentage” of the re- 
mainder) in any State where the per capita 
income is less than 60 percent of the average 
per capita income of the United States. The 
amendments made by the new section 8 
would become effective with the quarter com- 
mencing October 1, 1959. 


EXTENDING THE RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the House on the bill (H.R. 
7086) to extend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, and for other purposes, may have 
until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Postal Operations of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
permitted to hold hearings in the city of 
Philadelphia, on July 10 and 13, while 
the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1960 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7978) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 142 hours, 
one-half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
and one-half by myself. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
agreeable to this side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
UMr, THOMAS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 7978) with Mr. 
Mutts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
anything in this bill that will give any 
trouble. If I may summarize the high 
points, and I will try to do so as quickly 
as I can, there are about 15 agencies in- 
volved. In round figures, there are about 
$888 million as submitted by the Budget, 
Frankly, two agencies have 92 or 93 per- 
cent of the money and the remaining 
12 or 13 agencies have less than 10 per- 
cent of the full amount. The two 
agencies that. have the lion’s share of 
the money in this bill are the new Space 
Agency and the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization for critical materials. 

May I suggest to my colleagues that in 
their spare time, if they have any, they 
turn to the hearings and read our hear- 
ings on stockpiling. I think they will 
find some valuable information. I know 
the committee went into it fairly accu- 
rately and in a great amount of detail, 
and I hope you will read that informa- 
tion. It is something the House should 
pay more attention to in the future than 
it has in the last year or two. In other 
words, the problem is now becoming a 
considerable one, and I respectfully sub- 
mit it deserves the attention of the House 
now and in the future. 

In round figures, there is about $8,200 
million tied up in critical materials, and 
that is a lot of money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Of that amount, about 
$4,238 million is considered to be excess 
to our stockpile needs. Is that not about 
correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. Les. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is there in 
the bill for the purchase of the so-called 
strategic minerals? 

Mr. THOMAS. The budget estimate 
was $287 million, and this was not re- 
lated to what they needed, but was based 
on cancellations of losses. We boiled it 
down to $100 million. We think we will 
get the job done for that figure. 
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Another agency about which I wish to 
talk is our Space Agency, but before I get 
into that I want to mention a distin- 
guished Government servant, the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration, Mr. Floete, from Iowa. He is 
just simply grand. He is a hard worker, 
humble, honest, sincere, and just as in- 
telligent as they come. He is one of the 
finest administrators in the Government 
service. 

Do you know what he has done? We 
have some contracts totaling in excess 
of $1 billion where the Government is 
legally bound to carry them out. They 
will not be fulfilled until the end of the 
year 1965, in all probability. Mr. Floete 
has renegotiated some of those contracts. 
As the gentleman from Iowa has pointed 
out, these are for materials surplus to 
the stockpile needs. How much do you 
think he has saved in this renegotiation? 
He has saved us $297 million. That is a 
fine record, is it not? 

Then in the Space Agency we have 
two other distinguished Americans: 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, well and favor- 
ably known to the Members of the House 
who served on this committee. He was 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for at least one term; Dr. Glen- 
nan appeared before us when he served 
in that capacity; he is an able citizen; 
and his coworker, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
in my judgment, is one of the finest, not 
only gentleman and scientist, but one of 
the best business scientists in this Gov- 
ernment. 

Let me give you some unsolicited ad- 
vice: Let us not rush that Agency too 
much. You know, Rome was not built in 
aday. We have lived on this good earth 
for many years and the moon and stars 
are still up in the heavens above and will 
be for a long time. Let us not force them 
into mistakes by making them act too 
quickly. Let us give them 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 
15 years; whatever time it takes. Ihave 
confidence that they will come up with 
a tremendous program. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman explain to the House the basis 
on. which the cuts were made in that 
agency? 

Mr. THOMAS. Surely, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, as you all know, is the 
very able and learned chairman of the 
legislative committee. You had two 
bills dealing with it recently, a supple- 
mental of $45 million and a regular bill 
for 1960 of $485 million. You have an 
increase in jobs of 1,027 requested this 
year over last year, which gives a total 
of 10,000 employees. That is a lot of 
employees. We cut the increase over last 
year only 15 percent. In other words, 
out of 10,000 jobs we reduced it 150. In 
April, when we heard the testimony, they 
had 444 unfilled jobs. 

Now, the big money for research and 
development is made up, as the chair- 
man knows, of hundreds of projects in 
fresh and virgin fields that no one can 
tell within 5 to 15 percent what they are 
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going to cost. We reduced the $333,- 
070,000 requested by $33,070,000 and pro- 
vided a flat $300 million. 

They are going to do a good job, and 
in my judgment they have more money 
than they can wisely spend. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall only take a few 
minutes on this bill at the present time 
because I am not a member of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Most of 
the items in this bill and the funds re- 
quested in it, as our good chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], 
has just told you, represent about 90 per- 
cent of the total amount in the bill for 
two agencies. 

I shall at the proper time yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], who is 
a minority member of the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who will explain the 
bill at some length. I was very pleased, 
of course, to hear the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Tuomas, praise my fellow 
Iowan, Mr. Floete, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration. I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in all the compli- 
ments which the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. THoMAs] paid Mr. Floete, that fine 
public servant. He deserves it. He is 
a conservative at heart, and would not 
spend one penny of the American peo- 
ple’s tax dollar that was not completely 
justified if he knew it was not justified. 

He is the kind of public servant we 
need today in every department of Gov- 
ernment. This Congress has been on a 
spending spree that could soon destroy 
our free and private enterprise system, 
our priceless American heritage, through 
the bankruptcy route. So I praise Mr. 
Floete, as did our chairman. 

We have many wonderful public ser- 
vants in the Government, dedicated peo- 
ple who could go out in private industry 
and receive possibly twice the salaries 
they receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment. To them I bow, and say, “Thank 
God we have such people in America who 
are willing to sacrifice in order that we 
may have sound fiscal policies under 
their administration.” 

I want to mention for just a moment 
the amount in this bill for the Space 
Agency. I am wondering if we are not 
going overboard in appropriating money 
for that Agency. I am wondering if we 
have not got our heads in the clouds. In 
this bill you will find a request for funds 
to pay almost 900 additional employees 
for that Agency over and above what 
they have at the present time. I am 
wondering where they are going to get 
qualified people to participate in this 
great program. Every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry is not qualified to take part in a 
program of such a scientific nature. Of 
course, it is true they need stenographers 
and they need errand boys and they need 
folks that are not schooled in the arts 
and sciences of space, and may I say that 
I would not go along with the amount 
which is requested in this bill for the 
Space Agency did I not have so much 
faith and confidence in the Administra- 
tor of the Space Agency and the other 
agencies involved. 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. As I understand the 
gentleman, he is not opposed to the ob- 
jective, but he feels we should do more 
research as to where we came from and 
where we are going before we set up this 
overall program. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, to some degree. 
But, there is a very large sum of money 
in this bill for research. And, of course, 
we have no past record on which to base 
our action relative to space and all that 
it entails. So, we are appropriating in 
the dark, so to speak. I, of course, want 
to see the United States of America, my 
beloved country, go forward and keep 
pace with other nations in this great task 
of defending ourselves against every sort 
of destructive instrument that might be 
applied against us, but yet I cannot help 
but have the feeling that we are not 
completely justified under our fiscal con- 
ditions today to appropriate such huge 
sums for this experiment. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand there will 
be amendments offered to different sec- 
tions of the bill increasing the amounts, 
but I hope such amendments will not be 
adopted by this House. I would rather, 
much rather, see amendments offered to 
reduce this bill in certain places than I 
would approve any amendment to in- 
crease any item in this bill which was 
well considered by the committee. Let 
us not go overboard. Let us not spend 
recklessly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. PRESTON]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in one particular item in this 
bill which I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas]. Last year, by di- 
rection of our distinguished chairman of 
the full Committee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non], various subcommittees took out of 
the bills all items relating to ODM and 
Civil Defense. We felt we should con- 
solidate them and have them in one lump 
sum to see what was being done outside 
of the regular civil defense. That was 
done, and this year, for fiscal 1960, the 
consolidated amount came out as $12 
million. The subcommittee disallowed 
all of this $12 million. One million 
seven hundred thousand dollars is for the 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, part of the Department of Com- 
merce, which does very vital work teach- 
ing in defense mobilization. So, I am 
quite disturbed about the fact that this 
agency is being severely handicapped as 
a result of the committee’s decision not 
to allow any of the $12 million. 

I would like to inquire of the chairman 
as to his attitude toward this amount. I 
hate to offer an amendment to this bill, 
because the tendency is that once 
amendments are offered and accepted, 
others are accepted, and we do not want 
to increase any appropriation bill if we 
can help it. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to our genial 
friend from Georgia he certainly is well 
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versed in most of these matters, because 
he has worked as chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee for many years. To be 
frank about it, there are about 25 agen- 
cies or bureaus wrapped up in this pack- 
age, and they have been in and out for 
the last 4 years. 

One of the 25 that does deserve con- 
sideration under the circumstances is 
the BDSA. That is miscast and should 
not be in here, because it does business 
planning work. The rest of them pick 
up the pieces after it is all over with. 
I will say to my friend that when we go 
to conference on this we are going to 
put some money in there and it will be 
whatever amount the gentleman thinks 
is right; and I assume that is $1,700,000. 

Mr. PRESTON. $1,700,000 is the 
amount; and with that statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
that this matter will be taken care of 
in conference, I certainly shall not offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think there 
will be any trouble with it. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to discuss several items in this bill 
that probably will be further discussed 
when we read the bill under the 5-min- 
ute rule; and I understand some amend- 
ments will be offered. 

I am going to discuss the two funds 
for the Chantilly Airport and then I 
would like to discuss briefly the matter 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] has just dis- 
cussed; that is the Department of Com- 
merce and the BDSA appropriation. 

May I first address myself to the 
Chantilly Airport. It will be recalled 
that Chantilly is the new international 
airport for the District of Columbia to 
be located at Chantilly, in Virginia. 
Two items will be considered in this bill 
today. One is the access road to the 
airport and the other is the question of 
sewage disposal. First let me address 
myself to the access road. 

May I say first that we have now 
appropriated somewhere around $90 
million for this airport. First we under- 
stood it was going to cost about $60 mil- 
lion. Now we are talking about $90 
million. ‘Testimony will further show 
that before we finish the Chantilly Air- 
port we will have appropriated about 
$140 million. And that is a lot of money. 

It is going to create in this part of 
Virginia a new industry, a large payroll, 
and will be of great value to the area. 

Testimony before us has it that this 
$140 million will be amortized and the 
taxpayers will be paid back over a pe- 
riod of 40 years. I am sorry that I 
probably will not be here 40 years from 
now to find out whether that is true or 
not. But I think I will have to live 
many more years than 40 to see all of 
this money paid back. I do not think it 
is going to happen. Nevertheless, we 
must go easy on these appropriations 
and know what we are doing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I just wanted to know 
if the committee has given any consid- 
eration to what they were doing to the 
tax base of the area, when they are tak- 
ing so much of it for the airport and for 
the highways leading to it. There will 
not be any assessable property there. 

Mr. BOW. I think that is quite right, 
but we did consider it and I think the 
record shows that it was considered. I 
will say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia with whom I agree on prac- 
tically every matter that comes up, ex- 
cept the one that he is talking about 
now—and I think that has to do with 
the schools in the area—that that was 
considered. But if the gentleman will 
permit, I should like to go forward with 
the items I have in mind to discuss now. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
for a partial answer. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will read 
the record I am sure he will get a full 
answer, and if we have more time, I shall 
try to answer him completely, because I 
think it is important. We are spend- 
ing a great deal of money, of the tax- 
payers’ money, now, for the schools of 
that area. Now we are putting in this 
airport and that is going to bring in a 
great deal of new money. 

Mr. Chairman, let me proceed to the 
question of the access road. In the 
regular bill before the Department of 
Commerce Committee, a year ago, we 
had a provision that this access road 
should be located in an area determined 
after public hearings were held. We are 
putting about $14 million in this bill for 
this road, which is to be a road to the 
airport. There were hearings held and 
we determined the location, and the 
right-of-way is now being acquired. It 
will be a four-lane highway, later an 
eight-lane highway. The property that 
is being taken is for the eight lanes. For 
the present it will be a four-lane high- 
way. 

We have in the record, on page 23, a 
letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Strauss, pointing out that the hear- 
ings had been held and saying that a 
particular plan had been adopted and 
indicating where this road is to go. We 
would expect that this road would go in 
the area which was designated and that 
no change would be made from that 
which is under route B and the one upon 
which hearings were held. If there 
should be any deviation from that route, 
I am sure it would be the feeling of the 
committee and of the Congress that be- 
fore the deviation of the route is made 
that further hearings should be held and 
that the people who are affected should 
have a right to be heard. But, if they 
will go forward on the route now ac- 
cepted and under the plan as set forth 
on page 23, I see no reason for any fur- 
ther hearings. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield 

Mr BROYHILL. I am mighty happy 
to hear the gentleman make the state- 
ment that if the access road should be 
located in an area other than an area 
on which hearings have been held, that 
he, in effect, would support possibly an 
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amendment that would require further 
public hearings. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in referring to the letter from Mr. 
Strauss. Hearings were held on four 
particular areas. However, there is an 
access road which they now propose to 
construct outside of the area on which 
public hearings were held. The people 
in the area recognize that that access 
road must be constructed, but they do 
feel they should at least have their day 
in court to be heard before the plans 
for construction are finalized. I am also 
happy to hear the gentleman admit 
that this airport is for the District of 
Columbia and not for the people of Vir- 
ginia. We did not ask for the airport. 
In fact, for a number of years, we op- 
posed it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield further to my colleague. We have 
debated this subject before. The airport 
is to be located there and the roads are 
going to be built, and I do not favor an 
amendment. I think we made ourselves 
crystal clear as to where we expect this 
road to be built, the area where the 
hearings have been held. If they do 
change that or deviate from that, then 
further hearings should be held. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] saying, 
that Virginians are not going to use this 
airport? 

Mr. BOW. Well, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] will take care 
of that. I cannot yield any further for 
a discussion of that subject between you 
two delightful gentlemen. You will have 
to take that up under the 5-minute rule. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on this question 
of the sewage disposal plant, I say to 
you, my colleagues, this is an important 
question. We have had this question 
before the House on the purification of 
streams and so forth. I just want to 
call this to your attention. When we 
first planned the Chantilly Airport, 
when it was first before the committee, 
it was determined that an adequate 
sewage disposal plant could be located 
at the site for $750,000. Funds were ap- 
propriated on the basis that they would 
go ahead at $750,000. I have in my 
hands the International Airport interim 
report on sewage and sewage treatment 
by the engineers who have made the 
surveys there. They say that they have 
made a preliminary design for such a 
plant which would exceed all the re- 
quirements of agencies or authorities 
having jurisdiction. The plant would 
assure an effluent at all times which 
would be purer than the normal quality 
of water in the Potomac River above all 
waterworks intakes. 

That is the $750,000 sewage deal. The 
affluent would go into the Occaquan 
Creek from there and on about 9 miles 
into the Potomac above the intake. 

In this bill, we had from the Budget 
Bureau an amount of $6,200,000, as I re- 
call it, to build the line from Chantilly 
Airport across Key Bridge into the dis- 
posal plant of the District of Columbia, 
so that the sewage would come all that 
distance. We were told $6,200,000 was 
the amount, or at least that is what was 
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in the budget: When I studied this re- 
port to determine upon what basis this 
claim was made of the $6,200,000 I was 
surprised. In checking further the rec- 
ommendation, as offered by these engi- 
neers, it was not $6,200,000, but the rec- 
ommendation was $22,065,000. So if 
we go through with this plan, we do not 
increase it from $750,000. Rather the 
increase is to $22,065,000 under the rec- 
ommendation of the engineers that have 
been employed. If we go forward with 
this new plan, which has been recom- 
mended, which the engineers say will 
cost $22,065,000, the evidence before the 
committee is that it will last about 5 
years. After that time an entire new 
metropolitan area to which the sewage 
disposal from Chantilly can be hooked 
into will be much more substantial. If 
you increase this above the $750,000 fig- 
ure, the amount that is appropriated for, 
it will eventually lead to a $22,065,000 
expenditure, and it is a matter of 5 years 
only, then it will become inadequate. 

Let me point out also that after you 
spend this $22,065,000 you will have to 
pay $150,000 a year rental to the District 
of Columbia to take care of the sewage. 
Then in the natural course of events the 
District will be back here to have us en- 
large their sewage disposal plant to take 
care of the added burden and, of course, 
you know where they will come to get 
the money. So I urge the House on 
this matter before they exceed the $750,- 
000 which will provide an adequate sew- 
age treatment plant, the effluent of 
which goes about 17 miles before it 
enters the Potomac and is purer than 
the water in the river above the water 
intake. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The gentleman 
speaks of the effluent being purer than 
the water above the intake. It is still 
the effluent from the treatment plant. 
Does the gentieman support the plan to 
put treated or untreated sewage into the 
river above the water intake? 

Mr. BOW. No, not untreated sewage, 
certainly not. I support the $750,000. 
No matter if we built the more expensive 
plant something different would have to 
be worked out 5 years hence. It is at 
best a piecemeal plan. These engineers 
point out that this water is as pure as 
drinking water and purer than the water 
that is found in the Potomac above the 
intake. 

If we are going to spend $22,065,000 we 
may as well admit it is to provide a sew- 
age outlet for these little villages in Vir- 
ginia to let them hook on for another free 
ride. I say to you that when we can do 
all that is necessary for $750,000 of Fed- 
eral funds, it would be wrong for the 
Members of this House to appropriate 
$22,065,000 simply because somebody ob- 
jects to pure water flowing into the Po- 
tomac River. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The amount I in- 
tend to request is $2,450,000 additional 
to prohibit a Federal agency from dump- 
ing sewage into the Potomac River above 
the water intake. 

Mr.BOW. Thatstatement is mislead- 
ing. It is not raw sewage such as some 
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of the cities of Virginia are now pouring 
into the Potomac River south of the in- 
take; it is not the same as the raw sewage 
that the District of Columbia is pouring 
into the Potomac River below the water 
intake. Clean up your own house. I 
will be glad to vote for funds to clean 
up the Potomac River. Let us not ask 
this installation to spend. $22,065,000 to 
pour pure water into an area where raw 
sewage is now being dumped by Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The Director of Pub- 
lic Health of the District of Columbia, Dr. 
Finucane, says: 

The treatment plant produces an effluent 
which is still treated sewage and nothing 
more, certainly not water fit to drink. 


Mr. BOW. I urge support of the $750,- 
000 plan. 
COMMERCE MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES IN OCDM 
BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 
GENERAL 


The House committee action in delet- 
ing from the OCDM budget for fiscal year 
1960 all funds for allocation to various 
Federal agencies and departments is in- 
deed perplexing. The House subcom- 
mittee handling the Commerce bill re- 
quested the various Federal agencies to 
budget for mobilization and defense ac- 
tivities under one item. Accordingly, 
the various agencies removed from their 
1960 budgets those items which they had 
previously been conducting and financing 
on the basis that the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization would present a 
consolidated budget for these activities. 

Now we find that another subcommit- 
tee of the House deleted these funds, 
Stating that it does not believe that these 
delegated responsibilities are so dissimi- 
lar from the regular functions of the 
agencies that they require supplemental 
appropriations to the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

I must point out to the House that 
very important continuing defense and 
mobilization programs now being con- 
ducted in the various Federal agencies 
as contrasted from civil defense activ- 
ities must be discontinued for lack of 
financing in fiscal year 1960. This is a 
most disastrous consequence of the con- 
tradictory actions of the two House sub- 
committees. 

As an illustration, within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce there are four bu- 
reaus which now conduct essential de- 
fense and mobilization activities. These 
are the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, the Weather Bureau, the 
Defense Air Transport Administration, 
and a small amount of executive direc- 
tion in the Office of the Secretary. Let 
me describe the consequences of the sub- 
committee action on each of these pro- 
grams. 

BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Included in the $12 million of the 
OCDM budget is $1,775,000 for the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, In the budget request of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion made to the Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Commerce and Related 
Agencies it was indicated that the sum 
of $1,700,000 was spent during 1959 on 
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activities directly related to defense mo- 
bilization and delegated by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. It was 
further stated that in submitting the 
budget request for fiscal 1960 for the in- 
dustries and commodities item for that 
agency, the sum of $1,700,000 was sub- 
tracted from the Commerce budget re- 
quest and included in the OCDM budget. 

This raises the following questions: 
First, the Business and Defense Services 
Administration has important responsi- 
bilities in the defense mobilization field 
as distinguished from civil defense ac- 
tivities. This agency exercises the Pres- 
ident’s title I authorities under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. Under this authority the 
agency administers the defense mate- 
rials system which helps insure the 
prompt delivery of Department of De- 
fense and Atomic Energy Commission 
products and materials on schedule. 
This, of course, includes production and 
construction in connection with the bal- 
listice missiles and satellite programs. In 
addition, the agency has important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act of 1946, the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1958, as well as the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. These re- 
sponsibilities would not appear to come 
under the heading of civil defense ac- 
tivities as is stated in the committee 
report. 

Second, the funds for this agency in 
the amount of $1,700,000 would not ap- 
pear to be supplemental money in terms 
of the total executive branch budget. 
This amount was subtracted from the 
agency's regular request and appears as 
a request in the supplemental budget for 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. This amount is balanced out by the 
subtraction made from the regular Com- 
merce budget. Incidentally, this budget 
transfer was made in connection with 
the 1960 request at the direction of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in 
its report accompanying the Department 
of Commerce appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1959. 

The elimination of the $1,700,000 of the 
$12 million request in this bill in effect 
reduces the industries and commodities 
item of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration by almost 50 percent. 
Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that these important defense responsi- 
bilities, which the Congress authorized 
cannot be carried on in fiscal year 1960 
by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. Who is to carry them 
on? Or are we proposing that the Presi- 
dent’s powers contained in the Defense 
Production Act to compel performance 
on defense programs not be exercised at 
all? 

These are questions which trouble me 
very greatly. I am familiar with these 
activities as a result of my service on 
the Department of Commerce and Re- 
lated Agencies Subcommittee and I 
should like reassurance that the activi- 
ties will not be dropped. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


Included are funds which will permit 
the Weather Bureau, as a delegated 
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function from OCDM, to continue pro- 
viding the Nation with forecasts of areas 
which would be subject to fallout of 
radioactive debris. The $297,000 will 
permit continuation of this very vital 
program which has for the past 4 years 
been carried on by the Weather Bureau 
with funds supplied by the OCDM. 

The Weather Bureau has developed a 
very effective program to keep appro- 
priate defense units throughout the Na- 
tion constantly advised of the areas on 
the ground where radioactive particles 
from a thermonuclear explosion would 
be deposited. These radioactive fallout 
forecasts are prepared and disseminated 
to over 500 local civil defense points 
throughout the Nation at 6-hourly inter- 
vals throughout the day and night, 7 
days each week so that the defense of 
this Nation can be in a state of readiness 
at all times in making split-second de- 
cisions relative to warning, evacuation, 
dispersal, and sheltering, should an 
emergency situation develop. 

Evacuation of populated areas follow- 
ing an attack on this country must be 
planned with a knowledge of wind and 
weather patterns. If this program is not 
continued, where will the Civil Defense 
Director turn to find out whether the 
safest route is north or south? He can- 
not wait until after the attack to contact 
the Weather Bureau. OCDM planning 
provides him with this information reg- 
ularly ahead of time so he is always pre- 
pared. As a nation we cannot afford to 
take chances with the lives of millions 
of our citizens. 

I have been informed by the Weather 
Bureau that they will be unable to con- 
tinue to support this vital function from 
their normal appropriations and they 
must therefore rely on the same method 
of financing which has been carried on 
over the past 4 years. 

DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


Included in the amount disallowed for 
the Commerce Department is $106,000 
for the continuing program of the De- 
fense Air Transportation Administra- 
tion. This agency was established in 
1951 and is responsible for developing and 
administering preparedness measures 
relating to air transportation for current 
defense activities as well as readiness for 
future mobilization of the airline indus- 
try, both domestically and internation- 
ally. 

The Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration is responsible for the alloca- 
tion of civil aircraft for use of the mili- 
tary in time of war or national emer- 
gency. These aircraft are known as the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet or CRAF, The 
agency takes the airlift requirements 
given it by the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and 
from the total number of usable com- 
mercial civil aircraft allocates the need- 
ed equipment. These are four-engine 
aircraft that have been specially modified 
in accordance with procedures worked 
out by the agency and the Air Force. The 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet is part of the 
airlift capability relied on by our Armed 
Forces in the event of war, and in the 
event of police actions short of war. This 
is a particularly critical time in the allo- 
cation requirement to the military sup- 
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port because of the advent of jet air- 
craft in the airline inventories. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet program 
calls for a series of contracts between 
the airlines whose aircraft have been al- 
located and the Department of Defense 
and which include arrangements to sup- 
ply crews, parts, and operational per- 
sonnel and facilities. The Defense Air 
Transportation also administers an avia- 
tion war risk insurance program. pursu- 
ant to title 13 of the Federal Aviation 
Act, which is of immediate concern in 
the Berlin situation in view of the de- 
pendence of Berlin upon air transporta- 
tion, 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTION OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE 

As in all other phases of departmental 
management responsibility for overall 
coordination of departmentwide Civil 
Defense and Government continuity 
planning is conducted with a small staff. 
The budget request provides for two 
positions the annual salaries of which 
are approximately $15,000 and includes 
$5,000 for the expense of training activ- 
ities conducted at national and regional 
levels, 

CONCLUSION 


This covers only some of the conse- 
quences of the House Appropriations 
Committee action with respect to the 
OCDM funds for allocation to the De- 
partment of Commerce. I understand 
that similar conditions and consequences 
will result in other Federal agencies sup- 
ported by OCDM fund allocations. I 
cannot help but bring this very serious 
matter to the attention of this House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished Chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks], 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I find it one of the most pain- 
ful procedures of my legislative life to 
have to take the floor today to differ 
with my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, with reference 
to the appropriations regarding the 
Space Agency in this bill. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] and I 
came to Congress together; we have been 
friends both in and out of Congress, and 
he is a grand gentleman, most conscien- 
tious and faithful in the performance of 
his duties. 

I think, however, it would be unfair 
for me, the chairman of the so-called 
Space Committee, that is, the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, to let the 
opportunity pass by without calling your 
attention to the serious consequences of 
reduction in the amount of money au- 
thorized in this bill for this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed in 
the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in reducing the authorization for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in the amount of $45,500,- 
000. 

At the outset let me say that I fully ap- 
preciate the efforts of the committee to 
attempt to make savings and reduce the 
national budget. In nearly every in- 
stance, I have supported and will con- 
tinue to support these efforts. But, in 
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this instance, I believe the committee has 
gone too far. 

We are not in the business of explor- 
ing space merely to satisfy our curiosity 
of the unknown. Quite on the contrary, 
scientific data to be gained can be trans- 
lated into benefits to man’s peaceful ex- 
istence on his own planet. There are 
specific applications which are already 
obvious: expanded world communica- 
tions through the use of satellite relays, 
intercontinental television, advances in 
meterological sciences and possible 
weather control, navigation and map- 
ping. 

But, in my estimation these are not 
the most important applications we must 
consider. Whether we like it or not, we 
are in a race with the Soviet Union for 
space and all of the world is waiting to 
judge how well the United States per- 
forms in this respect. 

To be sure, we will continue to strive 
for understanding with the Soviets con- 
cerning the peaceful uses and control of 
outer space. But, if we are unsuccess- 
ful—and we have had little success up 
until now—then we must be prepared 
to proceed without Russia’s cooperation. 

The potential uses of outer space for 
military applications are frightening and 
all of them cannot be fully discussed 
here, but suffice it to say that if Russia 
should put a reconnaissance satellite into 
orbit, it would have the most serious 
repercussions in this country. 

I might also point out that an agree- 
ment on disarmament may well hinge on 
placing a reconnaissance or detector sat- 
ellite in orbit, for this will be the answer 
to an inspection system. 

So, at this time, we must consider the 
national security and how this bill affects 
it. In reducing this appropriation by 
$45,500,000 I believe we are weakening 
the national defense by just that much. 

When the survival of the Nation is 
concerned, it does not pay to be second 
best. We not only must be best, but we 
should be first as well. I think we can ill 
afford to take risks and take the calcu- 
lated chance that by saving $45,500,000 
we will not delay urgently needed pro- 
grams which could go far in preserving 
our peaceful way of life. 

I would not be taking issue with my 
good friends of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee if I did not have personal knowl- 
edge of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s budgetary re- 
quests. But, the House should remember 
that the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, has al- 
ready conducted the authorization hear- 
ings on NASA’s 1959 supplemental and 
fiscal 1960 budget. We went over both 
of these budgetary requests with a fine 
tooth comb. Our committee simply could 
not find any fat in these budgets and ap- 
parently the Congress agreed because 
the 1959 supplemental authorization bill 
and the 1960 authorization bill have 
both passed Congress and are Public Law 
today. These two bills authorized a 
total of $530,300,000. 

Now these bills passed the Congress 
only a few short weeks ago. By approv- 
ing the bills, the Congress was saying 
that NASA needed the total amount it 
had requested. What has happened in 
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the short time since then that we can 
now say: “No, we were wrong. NASA 
does not need $530,300,000. It only needs 
$484,800,000.” If we say that, then we are 
also saying that we made a mistake 
when we passed the authorization and 
gave them $45,500,000 too much. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that we did 
not make a mistake in giving NASA the 
total amount requested as their part of 
the President's budget and therefore it 
certainly follows that we did not give 
them $45,500,000 too much. For the 
security of the country, in order to not 
weaken the national defense, in order 
that we can keep up with Russia in the 
exploration and control of outer space, I 
think that the reduction made by the 
Appropriations Committee should be re- 
stored. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. The gentleman is filling 
his responsibility as chairman of a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. From now on I expect 
this agency that the gentleman has 
will be demanding more, more and more 
money. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Oh, I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman, but I do 
not think he is correct in his observa- 
tion, in two respects. 

First, I am not head of the Space 
Agency. I am still a legislative officer. 

, there is no assurance that 
there will be a demand for more and 
more money. But when the security of 
our Nation is involved—and it is in- 
volved, make no mistake about that 
fact—if I am tardy about speaking, I 
hope someone will get on the floor and 
call me to task for failing to do my duty 
for this country. I know we are working 
on such a thing as a reconnaissance pro- 
gram which will mean putting a satellite 
up to tell us what is going on in other 
countries of the globe. I know Russia 
is working on the same thing. I know 
that the security and the survival of our 
country is involved. I know if Russia 
gets a breakthrough before we get a 
breakthrough in science and astronau- 
ties, you will have your problems in your 
congressional districts and I will have 
mine down in my district also. The 
American people want this security pro- 
gram, and they are going to demand it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin IMr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to discuss with the committee 
the action on this supplemental appro- 
priation bill as it effects funds for the 
Business and Defense Service Admin- 
istration of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The supplemental appropriations bill 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, does 
not provide for any appropriation for 
the mobilization activities of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 
This agency, although small in number, 
carries the responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the defense materials system 
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which is deemed necessary for the proper 
progress of our defense production. This 
agency does the commodity and indus- 
try study work on which plans for indus- 
trial survival must be based. This small 
group—316 people—is the prime spot in 
Government where representatives of 
industry can obtain advice and informa- 
tion on the current and proposed opera- 
tions of the industry in the event of a 
national emergency, 

I recall that, last year, the Department 
of Commerce was instructed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of this House to 
request money for defense and mobiliza- 
tion activities from within the ODM 
budget. This the Department has done 
and you will recall that the Commerce 
budget, which this House approved on 
the 28th day of May of this year, car- 
ried $6 million for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, of 
which $1,819,000 was earmarked for the 
industries and commodities activities. 
You will further recall that it was stated 
that the funds for mobilization activities 
would be included in the OCDM budget. 
When they were so included in the 
OCDM portion of the supplemental bill 
under consideration, this $1,775,000— 
which is only $75,000 more than this 
agency is currently spending, and not a 
supplemental at all—has been deleted by 
the committee with the statement that 
his can be absorbed in the regular func- 
tions of the agency. 

Last year, you will recall, this agency 
was granted a slight increase. This year 
we will force a drastic cut in the opera- 
tions of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration—curtailing both the 
mobilization activities of the agency and 
the business service activities which the 
House approved in toto on May 28, as 
I have stated above. I view such an ac- 
tion with alarm. Any curtailment in the 
service which this agency is furnishing 
to Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission might have a drastic effect upon 
our production of critical military equip- 
ment. It is interesting to note that, at 
the same time as we are hearing testi- 
mony on the effect of nuclear war upon 
this country, we are, by eliminating an 
expenditure of $1,775,000, seriously cur- 
tailing the ability of this Government to 
minimize such a catastrophe. 
` I believe this action has been taken 
without a complete knowledge of all the 
facts. The mobilization activities of 
BDSA are not those which are normally 
ascribed to civil defense but rather 
their activities form the basis for indus- 
trial mobilization and national survival. 
The moneys requested for BDSA are not 
supplemental funds, but actually are 
funds necessary to maintain the agency 
at the current going rate. These are 
funds which were subtracted from the 
BDSA Commerce budget and transferred 
to this appropriation item at the request 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

In view of the language which was 
carried in the 1960 Commerce appro- 
priation bill and committee report, I 
wonder if the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Tuomas], could shed some light on the 
reasons for this particular reduction. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there was no disposition on 
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the part of the committee to upset the 
activities of that Department. In my 
humble judgment, that agency was mis- 
cast in putting it in a bill with some 14 
other agencies. This is a business serv- 
ice agency, as its title indicates. The 
other agencies in here are doing civil 
defense work, looking toward picking up 
the pieces after a bombing raid. These 
other people render a mobilization serv- 
ice. Of course you know the history of 
it. It is an agency with some 800 people. 

During the war it handled the alloca- 
tion of all metals. It gave priorities and, 
of course, it was the nucleus of the price 
control agency and so forth. But, di- 
rectly answering the question of the gen- 
tleman, it will be the policy of the com- 
mittee—and I have an understanding 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. JENSEN] and the other gentle- 
men and, as I told our colleagues, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], awhile ago—to take care of it 
in conference. Will that be satisfactory 
to my colleague? 

Mr. LAIRD. I appreciate that, and I 
thank the gentleman from Texas. This 
agency does the commodity and industry 
study work on which our survival could 
be based, and I thank the gentleman very 
much for his assurance. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself somewhat perplexed regarding 
the effect that the passage of this pro- 
posed bill would have on the defense mo- 
bilization activities presently being car- 
ried on in the Business and Defense 
Services Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

On page 3 of the committee report, 
under the heading of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, appears the 
following language: 

The request for an additional $12 million 
for salaries and expenses for allocation to 
various Federal agencies and departments for 
financing delegated responsibilities under the 
civil defense program has been disallowed. 
The committee does not believe that these 
responsibilities are so dissimilar from the 
regular functions of the agencies that they 
should require supplemental funds. 


Included in this $12 million is the sum 
of $1,775,000 for the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. In the 
budget request of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration made to 
the Subcommittee on Department of 
Commerce and Related Agencies it was 
indicated that the sum of $1,700,000 was 
spent during 1959 on activities directly 
related to defense mobilization and dele- 
gated by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. It was further stated that 
in submitting the budget request for 
fiscal 1960 for the industries and com- 
modities item for that agency, the sum 
of $1,700,000 was subtracted from the 
Commerce budget request and included 
in the OCDM budget. 

In the face of this situation it would 
be most helpful if I could be enlightened 
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on several subjects. First, the Busi- 

ness and Defense Services Administra- 

tion has important responsibilities in 
the defense mobilization field as distin- 
guished from civil defense activities. 

This agency exercises the President’s 

title I authorities under the Defense 

Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

Under this authority the agency ad- 

ministers the defense materials system 

which helps insure the prompt delivery 
of Department of Defense and Atomic 

Energy Commission products and ma- 

terials on schedule. This, of course, in- 

cludes production and construction in 
connection with the ballistic missiles 
and satellite programs. In addition, 
the agency has important responsibili- 
ties in connection with the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act 
of 1946, the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954, the Trade Agreements Extension 

Act of 1958, as well as the National Se- 

curity Act of 1947. These responsibili- 

ties would not appear to come under the 
heading of civil defense activities as is 
stated in the committee report. 

Second, the funds for this agency in 
the amount of $1,700,000 would not ap- 
pear to be supplemental money in terms 
of the total executive branch budget. 
This amount was subtracted from the 
agency’s regular request and appears as 
a request in the supplemental budget 
for the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. This amount is balanced 
out by the subtraction made from the 
regular Commerce budget. Incidentally, 
this budget transfer was made in con- 
nection with the 1960 request at the 
direction of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in its report accompany- 
ing the Department of Commerce ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1959. 

The elimination of the $1,700,000 of 
the $12 million request in this bill in 
effect reduces the industries and com- 
modities item of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration by al- 
most 50 percent. Under these circum- 
stances, it is clear that these important 
defense responsibilities could not be 
carried on in fiscal year 1960 by the 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration. Who is to carry them on? Or 
are we proposing that the President’s 
powers contained in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act to compel performance on 
defense programs not be exercised at 
all? 

These are questions which trouble 
me very greatly. I am familiar with 
these activities as a result of my serv- 
ice on the Department of Commerce 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee and 
I should like reassurance that the ac- 
tivities will not be dropped. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent I include at this point three letters 
in support of my position and that of 
BDSA: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C. June 25, 1959. 

Mr. Horace B. McCoy, 

Administrator, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mac: Bill Truppner has just told me 
of the situation that has arisen which might 
result in BDSA being unavailable for the 
administration of the defense materials 
system. I think I can speak with some au- 
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thority in regard to the importance of this 
system since, as you know, I was a part of 
the original CMP development, assisted in 
administering it, and subsequently in using 
it during the Korean War for the whole 
automotive industry when I was Director of 
the Motor Vehicle Division of NPA. 

The fact that through BDSA, and in par- 
ticular through the defense materials system, 
the Army is able to get priorities and direc- 
tives which require the delivery of important 
scarce materials for the production of mili- 
tary hardware, is a very clear reason to me 
why this activity should be continued. We 
are using the defense materials system at 
present whenever it is necessary to relieve 
bottlenecks and will continue to do so if it 
is available, even during peacetime. In any 
kind of an emergency the ability to get our 
materials and to preserve our production 
schedules is vital. Even in peacetime, if 
there is a strike in an important industry 
where we procure materials for programs 
such as the missile program, the communi- 
cations program, the various weapons pro- 
grams, and the combat and tactical vehicle 
program, BDSA is the agency through which 
we can get immediate relief through priori- 
ties and directives to take advantage of 
existing stocks. 

I cannot urge too strongly that this well- 
developed system which serves to guarantee 
our military production be preserved. 

Sincerely, 
COURTNEY JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
(Logistics). 
CHRYSLER CORP., 
Detroit, Mich., February 12, 1958. 

Mr. H. B. McCoy, 

Administrator, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McCoy: Chrysler Missile Di- 
vision, as you know, is the prime contractor 
for the Redstone missile system, In this 
capacity we are often faced with extremely 
short lead times for procuring long lead 
time items. Your organization has been 
helpful many times in assisting us in ob- 
taining such items. In particular, you have 
recently assisted us in a manner for which 
I would like to express our specific apprecia- 
tion. 

The item concerned was a scientific in- 
strument which is manufactured in England. 
The time of receipt of this instrument was 
so critical that every hour had to be counted 
in order to meet our production require- 
ments. Your organization was not only 
instrumental in expediting delivery of the 
item from the manufacturer but also ar- 
ranged to minimize the time required for 
customs inspection at the port of entry. As 
a result of your efforts the instrument ar- 
rived in our plant in time to permit com- 
pletion of the end item on schedule. 

This is but one of many cases in which 
your personnel have been most helpful. We 
wish to thank you for the assistance given 
us in this case as well as for the assistance 
on less spectacular, but equally important, 
cases 


Sincerely, 
F. N. TUTTLE, 
Priorities Administrator. 
HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. ZEPP, 

Priorities and Directives, Office of Industrial 
Mobilization, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce, Wishington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Zepp: I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation to you and 
your staff for the splendid cooperation re- 
cently shown in connection with obtaining 
bottleneck items for Spencer-Safford Load- 
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craft, Inc., of Augusta, Kans. In my opinion 
it was largely your kind assistance and that 
of your staff which enabled the contractor 
to obtain the materials and components on 
or before the date required for completion 
of this very important contract. 

The excellent work performed by Business 
and Defense Services Administration in ex- 
pediting various components and items in 
support of ordnance procurement programs 
has often been brought to my attention. 
However, this is the first opportunity I have 
had to extend to you and your loyal or- 
ganization my personal thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. C. CARLSON, 
Brigadier General U.S. Army, Assist- 
ant (For the Chief of Ordnance). 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. IKAR DJ. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the distinguished 
chairman, if I may, a couple of ques- 
tions. In the first place, I was greatly 
disappointed when it was made known 
that the committee had deleted an ap- 
propriation that was budgeted and re- 
quested by the President in the amount 
of some $2.7 million for a protoype re- 
gional defense center in my district, in 
Denton, Tex. This site was selected 
because Denton had been for 4 years 
the alternate national headquarters. 
This center weuld not be something 
that would be used only in the event of 
attack, but it would be an improvement 
of the present facilities which are a 
permanent headquarters, and there 
would be people from other Government 
agencies who would be there on a daily 
basis as a cadre to be pulled into serv- 
ice in the event of an emergency. I 
would like to dispel any doubt that this 
would be only a shelter to be used in 
the event of an emergency, which is not 
the case, but it is simply to replace a 
presently leased facility that has been 
used, and this would also have given 
added protection in the event of an 
emergency. 

To know the quality of this organiza- 
tion and its present situation and the 
real need for additional communica- 
tions and facilities, I would like to in- 
vite any Members of the House only to 
discuss their activities with those who 
are familiar with the disaster in Cam- 
eron, La., or any other cities and com- 
munities in the five-State area that they 
serve that have suffered as the result 
of a natural disaster. This is simply 
not, to repeat, a shelter that somebody 
thought of and wants to build. It is a 
prototype. It is one that must be built 
before any others are built in order to 
know whether it will function properly 
and whether the ideas and the designs 
that the people built in it will really 
work. 

I do not like on the floor to talk about 
this, and many of us get tired of hearing 
cries of wolf and despair, but to me it 
was a little more than significant last 
week that we were told by one congres- 
sional committee that some 49 million 
Americans would be directly affected in 
the event of a nuclear attack. Then, on 
the very next day, we decided not to go 
into this program, which is the only 
feasible way of providing a communica- 
tions center, a rallying point, where 
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those of us that might be left in the event 
of such an emergency might organize 
the Government and continue its opera- 
tions and effectively strike back. 

In view of the great importance of this 
program and particularly of this proto- 
type center, I would like to know if there 
is any possibility that there might be 
some further consideration given to this 
project which I consider to be a very 
worthy one. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my very 
dear friend from Texas, in the first 
place, the committee does not want the 
gentleman to think that there is any- 
thing in the slightest in this that might 
point toward him. This House has 
grown to love and admire and respect the 
gentleman and the high position he 
holds on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I think everybody on both sides 
of this aisle will bow to your good char- 
acter and your good, common horsesense 
and your sincerity to do a job. 

Now, the committee has backed away 
from starting to build shelters begin- 
ning in 1950. The first budget was pre- 
sented here in the order of $500 million 
to start shelters. In some varying de- 
gree every year there has been some little 
different angle presented to the commit- 
tee. 

As far as I am concerned, the item 
that was presented this year was the 
best of the lot. This is not to take care 
of the civilian population in that great 
area the gentleman represents between 
Dallas and Fort Worth, where you have 
a Strategic Air Command base and de- 
fense plants. But it is to take care of 
those 100 or 150 employees who are going 
to be manning those delicate civil de- 
fense operations there. They are deli- 
cate, because right there in that under- 
ground center you will control the com- 
munications for five States. 

Mr. IKARD. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, we will consider this and the 
other seven offices. Yours was a re- 
gional office and it covers five States. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to point out again the fact 
that he made, that this is, in effect, a 
communications center. It is not a vast 
shelter where everyone would gather. It 
is a point where the Government would 
rally. It would be a place from which we 
would actually carry on the day-to-day 
work of the Government, not only in the 
five States, but possibly even on a na- 
tional basis. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad the gentleman has taken the floor 
to explain his position on this question. 
I want the gentleman to know that I 
was one of the members of the commit- 
tee who favored appropriating money 
for the shelters; but I must say in all 
honesty that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomas] and I were outvoted to 
quite a degree. We tried our best to 
explain to the committee that these 
shelters were justified, as the gentleman 
has attempted todo. The committee did 
not see it that way. 
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Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman. 
I am aware of his support and I am 
grateful to him. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, on April 
20, 1959, the President submitted to the 
Congress a proposed supplemental ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1959 for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. The request for funds totaled 
$45 million. In the letter from the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to 
the President, dated April 15, 1959, there 
is this sentence which I would like to 
read: 

The amount of $20,750,000 is to further 
research and development for the early 
achievement of manned space flight, 


In other words, out of this $45 million 
the President requested, $20,750,000 was 
for our manned space flight program 
better known as Project Mercury. 

On June 16, 1959, the President again 
submitted a budget request for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
this time for fiscal year 1960. He re- 
quested a total of $485,300,000. In- 
cluded in that amount was $333,070,000 
for research and development in gen- 
eral for the space program. 

The subcommittee and the Committee 
on Appropriations took this action in 
reference to the Project Mercury and as 
I indicated before funds for Project 
Mercury are in the fiscal year 1959 re- 
quest and in the funds for research and 
development for fiscal 1960. 

On page 4 of the committee report 
you will find this sentence under the 
title “National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration”: 

Research and development, 
The entire item is— 


And that is $20,750,000— 


is for the design, engineering, and begin- 
ning construction of 12 satellite capsules. 
Funds for 1960 include an additional $70 
million for the balance of such procurement, 
and for 25 ICBM boosters. 


In other words, in the supplemental 
for fiscal 1959, on the research and de- 
velopment funds for the fiscal year 1960, 
for the space agency, there is a total of 
$20,750,000 for Project Mercury. The 
committee, as I understand the action, 
reduced the fiscal 1959 supplemental for 
Project Mercury by a flat 10 percent 
across the board. There was no effort 
to pinpoint where the reductions would 
be made. It was simply a percentage 
Slash in the funds requested. In the 
fiscal 1960 research and development 
funds, including the $70 million for 
Project Mercury, again a 10 percent cut 
was made across the board without any 
effort to pinpoint where the reduction 
should be taken by the agency. 

In this kind of an area, I think we 
have to admit there is a certain degree 
of uncertainty as to whether or not the 
funds are adequate or inadequate. But 
it is my strong feeling and very deep 
belief that when we are dealing in this 
problem of competition with the Soviet 
Union in space, we should err if we do 
err on the side of generosity. 
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Within the last several days, all of us, 
I believe, received this booklet from the 
Soviet Union. It is entitled “The 
U. S. S. R. Exhibition in New York, 1959.” 
They sent me, and I suppose all Mem- 
bers of the House, two tickets to see the 
Soviet exhibition on science, technology, 
and culture. However, if you turn to 
page 3 of this very well prepared book- 
let, you will find this paragraph, which 
I think will bear reading. Under the 
heading “Progress in Science and Tech- 
nology,” I quote from this booklet: 

The focal point of the display is the out- 
standing contributions of Soviet science to 
the study of outer space and problems of 
space travel. The visitor’s attention will be 
attracted by full scale models of the three 
Soviet sputniks, the world's first artificial 
earth satellites developed and launched in 
the Soviet Union, and the Soviet space 
rocket hurled into the cosmos to become the 
first artificial planet of the solar system con- 
stitute a whole epic in the advancement of 
mankind's scientific knowledge. 


_ At this point it might be interesting to 
read a quotation from Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev shortly after Sputnik III 
went into orbit. I quote: 

They [the United States] will need very 
many satellites the size of oranges to catch 
up with the Soviet Union. We have out- 
stripped the United States in science and 
technology. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not happen to be- 
lieve that we are behind the Soviet Union 
across the board in the science of space 
exploration. We may be behind in cer- 
tain limited areas, but on balance we 
are ahead. Nevertheless, Members of 
this body have repeatedly made state- 
ments on the floor of the House which 
I think we should read, and we should 
certainly consider seriously if we are to 
take any action today. My good friend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, said, on 
June 3, 1958, and I quote: 

We are thinking more about how to keep 
up with the Joneses than how to keep up 
with the Russians in space technology. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, if you turn to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 16, 
1958, you will find this quotation from 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mn 
McCormack]. I quote: 

It is not enough that the United States 
merely matches what the Soviet Union is do- 
ing. If we continue to follow in their 
scientific footsteps, their own program which 
has considerable momentum will lead ours 
for the indefinite future. We must leap 
frog their accomplishments. The problems 
of long lead times and the great stakes in- 
volved offer us no other logical choice, 


Mr. Chairman, one of the foremost 
technicians today, a man who has a repu- 
tation in the field of space, is Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, Technical Director of the 
Army Ballistic Missiles Agency. On 
April 13, 1958, he said. , 

If you give us scientists the support we 
need, we will give you the results you want. 


I say to you that this Congress should 
not make these reductions in the budget 
request of the President of the United 
States for the National Astronautics and 
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Space Agency. This is an area where 
we should be generous if we expect the 
success which is important for the 
United States of America in this race 
for supremacy in outer space. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In con- 
nection with what the gentleman just 
said, practically every scientist who 
knew anything whatsoever about the 
satellite and missile programs empha- 
sized the fact that we were lagging be- 
hind the Soviets in the development of 
the heavy booster program, the ICBM 
program to which reference was made 
in the report of this subcommittee on 
appropriations including the statement 
that we are lagging behind; and Dr. Von 
Braun said it would take us 5 years to 
overtake the Russians if we increased 
our effort on the average of 20 percent 
a year. 

Mr. FORD. I hope today we will take 
action to increase the funds to the ex- 
tent that the President recommended. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusets [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first supplemental bill for 1960; it 
is the second supplemental that has hit 
the floor this session. It does represent 
on the committee’s part a reduction of 
$256,362,572 below the budget estimate. 
The total budget estimate was $888,931,- 
417. The amount which we recom- 
mended should be considered was 
$632,568,845. 

I think it can be said after reading the 
record and this report and looking at all 
the facts, that this committee has been 
very fair in the sense that it has cut all 
agencies that came before it to justify 
these supplementals. 

There are only three areas in which we 
find some disagreement. The first is the 
critical materials area which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kin- 
wan], will discuss in a moment; the sec- 
ond is with reference to the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and specifically with 
reference to the Chantilly Washington 
International Airport, and the third, 
which was just discussed a moment ago 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp], one of the most 
able Members of this body with reference 
to defense and space expenditures; also 
the distinguished chairman of the Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

We did cut the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency by some $45 million. 
The fact of the matter is that we appro- 
priated for fiscal 1960 for the National 
Astronautics and Space Agency $145 mil- 
lion more than it requested in 1959. 

The fact of the matter is also that we 
made provision in this expenditure of 
some $484 million, for them to go out and 
hire some 875 additional people to help 
run the Agency. The NASA came before 
us with a request to hire 1,027 people. 
They now carry on the payroll 8,961 peo- 
ple. They requested funds sufficient to 
hire approximately 10,000. We gave 
them funds sufficient to hire about 
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9,900—practically everything they asked 
for with reference to the hiring of per- 
sonnel. 

AS was discussed a moment ago we 
did cut them somewhat in certain areas. 
In research and development, for in- 
stance, we cut them from $333,070,000 to 
$300 million. It was a 10-percent across- 
the-board cut. 

Is there anyone in this body who 
thinks this was not a justified cut? You 
know, in the less than 1½ years that this 
Agency has been in existence we have 
now appropriated over $800 million to 
the National Space Agency. Is there 
anyone in this body who will say that 
the Congress is not just as much in- 
terested in the progress and security of 
this Nation as are the members of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee? 

Is there anyone here who will assume 
that we are not willing to give them all 
the funds necessary in these critical 
areas? But can we not overdo it? All 
we hear from the spenders is research 
and development, research and develop- 
ment, research and development. I have 
just had the pleasure of listening to the 
testimony of Admiral Rickover, the 
father of the nuclear-propelled navy 
and one of our greatest physicists, one 
of our greatest scientists. 

He, himself, just last Thursday in- 
dicated to our Subcommittee on Public 
Works—the gentleman from Iowa will 
bear me out—that this is one field in 
which we are wasting a tremendous 
amount of money—research and devel- 
opment. Every single agency in the 
Government is in the research and de- 
velopment business, as well as all of the 
top agencies—Department of Defense, 
Army, Navy, Air Force. They are all 
interested in a booster program. The 
gentleman from Michigan complains, 
and I think he complains with some 
justification, that we cut the fiscal 1959 
budget from $45 million down to $20 
million. This money was to go for 12 
capsules for Project Mercury, for the 
manned space flight. There is not a 
member of the committee who wants to 
injure that particular program. All we 
want to do is to read some good com- 
mon sense into it, and I think we do 
that in this instance. The fiscal 1960 
budget provides for 21 boosters. 

Who else is interested in boosters? 
The Army, Navy, Air Force are all en- 
gaged in some sort of booster program. 
So all we are doing here is to tell the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency to 
cooperate and correlate its activities 
with the Department of Defense, with 
those agencies that are doing precisely 
the same work that the NASA is doing. 

I say that we have done, in connection 
with this particular program, a good job. 
It is very difficult to budget absolutely 
perfectly for this kind of an agency. It 
is not yet a year old. We have given it 
practically all the funds it has requested. 
We have only cut it by 10 percent. I 
think we have shown some good judg- 
ment here. This is one place where you 
can save money and one place where it 
ought to be saved. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. GROSS]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for the statement he has just 
made, and to say to him and to the 
Members of the House that this is one 
new agency of Government that is really 
blossoming out fast and big. The House 
will be well advised, the Congress will be 
well advised, to watch closely the dupli- 
cations that are bound to be taking place 
because of the fast growth of this agency. 

I want to ask a few questions concern- 
ing some of the provisions of this bill, 
including an appropriation of $2,500,000 
for the State Department. I wonder if 
the chairman of the committee can tell 
me just what is proposed. Does this 
provide furniture and equipment for the 
new State Department building? 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the Bureau of the Budget 
requested an appropriation of $5 million. 
It is for nice furniture, draperies, rugs, 
and for fixing up the quarters of some 
of the officials. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand now it 
is proposed to spend $212,000 to equip 
just two offices in the new State Depart- 
ment Building: the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Office of the Un- 
der Secretary of State? Could that be 
possible? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Bow, is that your 
understanding? 

Mr. BOW. I may say to the gentleman 
he will find in the record where inquiry 
was made and we found there was $212,- 
000 requested. Very shortly after that a 
letter was received from the budget offi- 
cer of the State Department withdraw- 
ing the request for $431,000 which in- 
cluded thisamount. They said they had 
checked up and found out they could 
use the old draperies, the old furniture, 
and they were going to do that. So they 
withdrew the request for $431,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Did that include the 
$263,000 proposed to be spent on the 
State Department dining room? 

Mr. BOW. No. I think they intend 
to go ahead with the international dining 
room. The gentleman asked about the 
two rooms and the reception room, That 
has been withdrawn. 

Mr. GROSS. But they are going to 
spend $263,000 on a dining room? 

Mr. BOW. I think that is included. 
That is the dining room and an inter- 
national conference room. 

Mr. GROSS. Are they going to use 
platinum on the fioors and walls? What 
do they propose to use in that dining 
room; does the gentleman have any 
idea? 

Mr. BOW. Ihave no idea. They want 
to spend $212,000, and I raised a ques- 
tion. The withdrawal of $431,000 was a 
good day’s work, to get that out. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
committee for applying the brakes to the 
$212,000, and I hope it sticks. I would 
have liked to have heard that the com- 
mittee also put the brakes on the $263,- 
000 to decorate and furnish the dining 
room. I just do not know how anyone 
can spend $263,000 on a dining room. I 
understand they are also out to spend 
about $10,000 to equip the office of the 
Chief of Protocol. Is it possible that 
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they are not going to use any furniture 
that they presently have? And, those 
$40 and $50 wastepaper baskets, are 
they just going to throw them out, or 
what are they going to do with them? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I wish somebody 
would throw some more light on it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I just 
discovered an item of over $4 million for 
a dining room in Colorado Springs. 

Mr, GROSS. Dining rooms are really 
becoming expensive, I guess. I notice a 
$27,000 appropriation in this bill for 
missions to international organizations. 
Will the gentleman tell me what that 
might be for? One gentleman just sug- 
gested maybe that was for the World 
Health Organization meeting he at- 
tended recently in some foreign country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may interrupt, this is the money used by 
the gentlemen of this body and the other 
body to attend a meeting in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, we can 
hardly pick up a newspaper or a maga- 
zine without seeing an article dealing 
with the farmer and the surplus of 
wheat. Then they say it is the sort of 
thing that Congress cannot do much 
about. The President has not done 
much about it. But, there is one thing 
about that surplus wheat; we can eat it if 
we ever get into a crisis or have a depres- 
sion in this country. Then they keep 
writing about the effect of bombs and 
missiles. Yes, they tell you about bombs 
and that we must have a big stockpile 
and surplus of this material, too. The 
Stockpile Act was created in 1951, and 
in the last 8 years it has cost us $8 bil- 
lions. It was testified to before the com- 
mittee that there is an $8 billion stock- 
pile of minerals on hand now and that $4 
billion of that is surplus, excess. They 
do not know what to do with it. Now 
you made it known to Mr. John America. 
This is the first time it has ever been put 
in the Recorp that this surplus has cost 
us $4 billion that was not needed. And, 
I again repeat, we do not know what to 
do with it. The only thing they will 
eventually do is to declare it surplus and 
then have a lot of men buying it and 
then resell it back to the Government. 
Now, last year, if they were not stopped, 
they would have had $600 million more 
added to the surplus. Now, what we 
should do is to stop, look around, and 
listen. Yes; we should have a certain 
amount of it on hand, but with this 
enormous amount of surplus, it is just 
wasteful. I wish every Member of Con- 
gress would read that report that for the 
first time gives these figures. In those 
hearings I accused them of buying dirt. 
And they do not deny it. But what was 
the cause of it? Congress lowered the 
value of the ore and they could go out 
with a scraper and scrape a couple of feet 
of dirt, as you would strip mining for 
coal, and sell it to the Government. 
They admit now that they are refining it 
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and trying to get a little tungsten out of 
the dirt. 

I again serve warning about what hap- 
pens when you get away from the system 
that the Founding Fathers set up, a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, and provide 
that you do not have to come back to the 
Congress of the United States and tell 
the Congress what became of the funds. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, a little 
over a year ago we marched up the hill 
with a program to meet what we felt 
to be a real threat to our security. All 
of us remember very well what hap- 
pened back in October of 1957, and the 
tremendous impact that it had. So last 
year we attempted to rectify, at least to 
some extent, that situation by the selec- 
tion of a select committee to consider the 
problem of meeting the Communist 
threat to our security. I might say that 
we have marched up the hill and now 
possibly are marching back down, but 
the trouble is we have not reached the 
top of the hill. 

The work of the select committee last 
year in setting up this new space agency 
and granting to it the authority to do 
some of the things that we feel so neces- 
sary in this particular field, I think cer- 
tainly was a step in the right direction. 
For the first time this year we were faced 
with a request for funds for that agency. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts 
made some considerable point a moment 
ago of what apparently to him repre- 
sented a big increase between those 
funds requested for 1960 as against the 
funds for the fiscal year 1959. 

Of course, this agency has barely got- 
ten out of the cradle. It was not even 
created until early in the fiscal year 
1959. In fact, most of the top personnel 
have been in office only a few months. 

Whether or not the amount of money 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
has set aside is sufficient I do not know 
and I do not know anyone else who does 
know for sure. Maybe they have put in 
enough, maybe not, but the thing to me 
that is important is this. Everyone of 
us was up in arms about the fact that 
apparently we had failed to do the 
things necessary to stay on a par with 
Russia when they launched sputnik and 
when they launched their other vehicles. 
We were up in arms; the whole country 
was alarmed. Today apparently we are 
gradually going back to sleep. And that 
is typical. America has ever operated to 
some extent in that way. Once the 
threat is upon us, we get very busy ap- 
propriating money to do all the things 
that are necessary. The minute the 
threat passes or we think it has passed 
we relax and pursue our various ways. 
Maybe that is the correct way to do 
things. But I think there is not a person 
in this House today who will not agree 
that if and when another war comes 
there is not going to be that time to pre- 
pare and we are going to have to fight 
with what we have on hand. 

It seems to me that it comes with poor 
grace that upon the first request of this 
new agency, upon whose shoulders we 
have placed so much responsibility and 
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upon who we have made so many de- 
mands in order to place us in a fair and 
equitable position in the world, that we 
start off at once cutting back on that 
program. 

A great deal of the money that is in- 
cluded in their request I might say rep- 
resents actually fixed costs, or obliga- 
tions heretofore entered into. In fact, of 
the $354 million represented in the 
R. & D. funds for the supplemental and 
the 1960 funds, $310 million is already 
obligated and represents actually fixed 
obligations at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, the NASA is headed 
by a group of dedicated public servants 
who are doing an outstanding job meet- 
ing their obligations to this Nation. We 
should do no less than to give them our 
complete support and it is my firm con- 
viction that they fully justified their 
needs for the money requested at the 
time they appeared before our commit- 
tee. I hope this Congress will see fit to 
grant to them the full amount of the 
budget request. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem we face here today is to de- 
termine what is an adequate budget for 
this Space Agency. I am sure every 
Member of the House is interested in 
having an adequate program and a full 
and well-balanced space and scientific 
research and development program. I 
am sure there is no one on this floor 
and no one within the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency who can tell 
within $10 million how much that pro- 
gram is going to require. We Members 
of Congress can have a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion on this particular ap- 
propriation bill and on this particular 
cut. 

I feel the members of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee have decid- 
ed the amount according to their own 
best lights what they think is most im- 
portant. We, on the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, of which I 
am a member, should accept that state- 
ment of current position of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee under the lead- 
ership of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS], the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary], and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], whose judgment I 
value highly. 

I would like to ask the subcommittee 
chairman, my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS ], as well 
as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN], the ranking Republican, what the 
future position of the committee will be. 

It is a serious question of how this 
proposed cut of approximately $45 mil- 
lion affects necessary research and de- 
velopment programs of the NASA agency 
for space and aeronautics. If there are 
necessary programs that are held back 
substantially or our authorizing com- 
mittee feels should be expedited and 
should be emphasized, will the subcom- 
mittee cooperate, and be open to our 
coming back in the future to point out 
further recommendations and require- 
ments? I am sure the answer will be 
Ves,“ but I would like to ask you wheth- 
er you will be open to further considera- 
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tion of recommendations from us on the 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
from time to time. 

Mr. THOMAS. The answer is “Ab- 
solutely yes.” I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement. The gen- 
tleman has expressed my own thoughts 
even better than I could in what he has 
just said. Of course, there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of anybody on the floor 
of this House to hold back this Agency 
in any way. But we realize, as the gen- 
tleman has stated, in talking about fixed 
costs, there is no such thing as fixed 
costs here except the item of salaries. 
There is no such thing as fixed costs in 
research and development. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I must 
add at this point that I agree 100 per- 
cent with what the chairman of my 
committee has just said. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GEORGE P. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, House Report No. 579, bill H.R. 
7978, the supplemental appropriation for 
1960, contains the statement: 

The request for an additional $12 million 
for salaries and expenses for allocation to 
various Federal agencies and departments 
for financing delegated responsibilities under 
the civil defense program has been dis- 
allowed. The committee does not believe 
that these responsibilities are so dissimilar 
from the regular functions of the agencies 


that they should require supplemental 
funds. 


It is my understanding that included 
in the $12 million is the sum of $1,775,000 
for the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. This sum is not a sup- 
plemental fund, it is not an increase for 
1960 over 1959, it is not for civil defense 
activities, but represents the current ac- 
tivities the Business and Defense Admin- 
istration is performing under its respon- 
8 in the defense mobilization 
field. 

The $1,775,000 was subtracted from 
the agency’s regular request and appears 
as a request in the supplemental budget 
for the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization in line with the request and 
direction of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in its report accompany- 
ing the Department of Commerce ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1959. 

Iam much concerned by the fact that 
the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will reduce the BDSA from its 
1959 current activity rate by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. The Business and 
Defense Services Administration has im- 
portant responsibilities in the defense 
mobilization field as distinguished from 
civil defense activities. This agency ex- 
ercises the President's title I authorities 
under the Defense Production Act of 
1950 as amended. Under this authority 
the agency administers the Defense Ma- 
terials System, which helps insure the 
prompt delivery of Department of De- 
fense and Atomic Energy Commission 
products and materials on schedule. 
This, of course, includes production and 
construction in connection with the bal- 
listic missiles and satellite programs. In 
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addition, the agency has important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act, the National Security Act of 
1947, the Trade Agreements Act of 1958, 
and in cooperation with all industries 
develops important mobilization pro- 
grams that have for their objective the 
development of our industrial and eco- 
nomic strength to meet any national 
emergency. 

Thus the elimination of $1,775,000 will 
terminate the Business and Defense 
Services Administration activities in 
these important mobilization areas and 
will greatly impair our national security. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 


ad. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Construction and development, additional 
Washington airport 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion and development, additional Washing- 
ton airport“, $22,470,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which not to exceed $400,- 
000 shall be available for an access road to the 
north from the airport provided the State of 
Virginia makes available the balance of 
funds necessary for the construction of said 
road. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language of 
the bill on page 3, line 6, beginning with 
the words “of which” and running 
through line 10, on the ground that this 
language is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
compelled to concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. Kitpay]. The 
gentleman from Texas concedes the 
point of order. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 
page 3, line 6, after the word “expended,” 
insert “provided that not to exceed $400,000 
of the foregoing appropriation may be used 
for an access road north from the airport.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, we 
think the amendment cures the objec- 
tion raised by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa. We think this one is 
purely a straight limitation. It requires 
no outside effort on the part of anybody. 
The first objection by the gentleman 
from Iowa was clearly good. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the additional point of order that the 
language is not germane, that this ap- 
propriation is not authorized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard briefly on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Virginia briefly, 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The authori- 
zation for these highways and roads is 
found in the original airport act au- 
thorizing construction of the airport. 
This is just one of the highways that is 
included in the general authorization for 
highways and necessary facilities to get 
to the airport. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KL DAT). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to that portion of the bill 
beginning on page 3, line 6, to which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
has made a point of order on the grounds 
that the amendment is not germane and 
that it constitutes legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The Chair is constrained to hold that 
inasmuch as the access roads were au- 
thorized by legislation creating the air- 
port and that the amount of $400,000 is 
a limitation on the purposes for which 
funds may be used, that it is germane 
to the bill and is not legislation. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] is recognized in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, as I under- 
stand it, provides $22,470,000 for the 
Chantilly Airport in Virginia, of which 
$400,000 is to be spent on an access 
road. I do not know where this road 
starts or where it ends, but I seriously 
question whether it was ever the intent 
of Congress to build roads for the State 
of Virginia to this airport. Certainly I 
do know that I never voted any funds for 


this purpose. 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that after spending this $140 
million of the Federal taxpayers’ funds 
to build this Chantilly, Virginia, Airport, 
that if we do not build these roads the 
State of Virginia would provide no funds 
to have access to and from the airport 
and that it would be a total loss? 

Mr. GROSS. The State of Virginia 
ought to have some obligation with re- 
spect to this airport. The gentleman 
says it will cost $140 million. I under- 
stand it is supposed to cost $62,500,000 
as of now; we have that much money in 
it. Less than 2 years hence, in 1961, 
it will have cost $90 million, and within 
8 to 10 years thereafter we will be ex- 
pected to put another $50 million into 
this airport, or a total of $140 million. 
How far are you going to go in taking 
money out of all the taxpayers’ pockets 
to be put into a facility like this in Vir- 
ginia, without Virginia making a sub- 
stantial contribution? 

I was very much interested in the 
hearings in this respect. As I under- 
stand, the land for this airport cost an 
average of $550 an acre for some 10,000 
acres. Am I correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. GROSS. 10,000 acres at $550 an 
acre. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. GROSS. That is a fancy price 
for some land I have seen across the river 
in Virginia. How did they get a val- 
uation of $550 an acre? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the gentleman will 
yield briefly, and I have no quarrel with 
the gentleman, and if the gentleman 
will read our report he will find that we 
expressed the hope that in the future if 
there are any general community facili- 
ties over and above these essential roads 
to the use of the airport, that the State 
of Virginia will make a contribution. 
Somehow or other I feel they will. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any idea as to what will happen to 
tax assessments in Virginia when farm- 
land of that kind sells to the Govern- 
ment for an average of $550 an acre? 

Mr. THOMAS. They are going to 
have a business over there of anywhere 
from $30 to $50 million a year. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the point I was 
going to make and the reason I say that 
Virginia ought to be making a real con- 
tribution to this huge airport. Not only 
that, but I was interested to read in the 
hearings that despite the fact this air- 
port will cost $140 million, and although 
it is claimed the Federal Government 
will be repaid, nobody knows as of this 
date what the operators are going to 
charge the commercial airlines for land- 
ing and other fees. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to the 
gentleman your committee will sit very 
closely to this problem. We are going 
to see that the compensation is adequate. 

Mr. GROSS. What I am afraid of is 
you are going to lock the door after the 
proverbial horse is stolen. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I might say to the 
gentleman that I am not so much con- 
cerned with the expenditure of $400,000 
for this access road as I am with having 
the commercial airlines pay a proper 
revenue toward the cost of this airport. 
I cannot see why an airplane with 100 
passengers can land at the Washington 
National Airport and pay but $15, or 15 
cents a head, for the passengers. That 
is the only revenue the Government gets 
from the airlines. You may say, “all 
right, they pay for the cost of ticket 
counters, hangars, and so forth“; how- 
ever, the actual profit or remuneration 
that the Government gets is 15 cents a 
head for each passenger in one of these 
big airliners. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to point 
out this is one item in the bill, the $400,- 
000, where the State of Virginia does 
contribute to the highway. This is not 
the main access highway from Washing- 
ton. It is one from the north to the 
airport off of Route 7. In the case of 
this one the State of Virginia is contrib- 
uting. I favor this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, usually I go along with 
my good friend from Iowa because he is 
trying to save a little money, but perhaps 
he is excited and has not directed his 
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efforts in the right direction: This 
morning I went over to the other body 
and listened in on the McClellan com- 
mittee. I do not know why we are fuss- 
ing about this tax business here, com- 
plaining because taxes go up. The Ap- 
propriations Committee ought to send 
somebody over there to the McClellan 
committee and see how Hoffa does it. 
He gets millions upon millions of dollars 
out of the taxpayers, the consumers, 
practically everybody kicks in to Hoffa. 
No one, apparently, cares anything about 
that or complains. At least we do not 
remedy the evil. Why do we not turn 
this thing of getting money over to Hoffa 
and let him use the dollars collected? 
He collects millions of dollars but they 
do not pay taxes on it. They build air- 
ports. But Hoffa and his buddies had a 
wonderful camp up in Wisconsin 8 or 
10 years ago. Union money went into it. 
Now they have a big deal down in Florida. 
Again union funds. 

I cannot figure it out. I will ask the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] why 
are you fussing about what the Govern- 
ment does with the taxpayers’ money. 
Sure all well and good. When Hoffa col- 
lects he does not build airports for the 
public. He just builds hunting camps, 
fishing camps, engages in business deals, 
and so forth, wonderfully fine places, for 
himself and his assistants, many of them 
ex-convicts. Hoffa takes care of them 
and while so doing thumbs his nose at 
the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam getting more than 
a little tired of spending millions of 
dollars constructing bridges across the 
Potomac River into Virginia and Mary- 
land at the expense of the Nation’s tax- 
payers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
does not do any harm. They do not 
rob anybody. Hoffa gets the little fel- 
low as well as the big one and uses the 
money for his personal advantage. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my taxpayers I am 
thinking about. These Virginians and 
Marylanders are on the backs of my 
taxpayers. Maybe they are not on the 
backs of the taxpayers of Michigan and 
perhaps it would not do them any good 
because all reports indicate Michigan is 
broke. Iam trying to save Iowans from 
a similar fate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, I 
do not like the gentleman’s unpleasant 
talk about Michigan. We have three 
great men up there. We have Hoffa, 
Reuther, and Williams. We have a big- 
ger tax rate than many. We do not do 
much hollering. When we are com- 
pletely broke, then we will come down 
here. But the gentleman has not told 
me why the House goes along with Hoffa 
and Reuther and Williams. I have not 
heard the House show any indication 
of a desire to end the practice so evil and 
so long followed by the crooks. 

When will we give our people the legis- 
lation for which they ask and should be 
given? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, T of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 3, line 5, strike out “$22,470,000” and 
insert 825,920,000. 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes after the 
gentleman has consumed his 10 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved for the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Bow. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will increase the appropri- 
ation for the construction of the inter- 
national airport at Chantilly by $2,450,- 
000. I fully realize the difficulty and the 
improbability of getting the House to 
disagree with the recommendations 
made made by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. However, I feel that this 
is a very serious matter. A very serious 
misunderstanding has occurred here, 
and certainly a very serious problem af- 
fecting our Nation’s Capital area. 

The purpose of this $2,450,000 increase 
would be to restore the amount request- 
ed by the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Bureau of the Budget for the con- 
struction of a sewage disposal line for 
the sewage there at this airport. And, 
incidentally, this airport is not a Vir- 
ginia airport. That was pointed out by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
earlier in his remarks. It is an airport 
for the Nation’s Capital which the Con- 
gress saw fit to locate in Virginia. The 
record will show that there were a lot 
of misgivings about having it located 
there, and we opposed it for a number 
of years, but finally wound up on a com- 
promise arrangement at Chantilly. $3,- 
200,000 was requested to construct the 
line down to and across the Potomac 
River in the Chain Bridge area into the 
District of Columbia disposal system. 
The Federal Aviation Agency originally 
planned to construct a $750,000 sewage 
disposal facility at the airport site. That 
seemed at the beginning to be the most 
practical, the most economical, and that 
is what is provided for now in this ap- 
propriation bill. However, it was dis- 
covered that if the sewage were disposed 
of there at the airport site, it would 
dump the effluent into the Potomac 
River above the water supply intake for 
our Nation’s Capital area. And, every 
agency of the Federal Government and 
of the District of Columbia stated that 
that would endanger the health of the 
people of the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ingon, including the Members of Con- 
gress who are temporarily residing here 
in our area. So, we tried to work out 
this problem as economically as possi- 
ble, and it was decided by the Federal 
agency and the Bureau of the Budget 
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that the most economical and practical 
way of disposing of the problem was 
to construct a $3,200,000 line across the 
Potomac and dispose of the sewage at 
the Blue Plains plant below the water in- 
take. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wonder if the very 
able and genial gentleman did not make 
a mistake in his arithmetic. You in- 
tended by your amendment to increase 
it by $2,450,000, which would bring it up 
to $24,920,000. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Nine hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars? ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. If that is true, 
the $25,920,000 is more than you really 
wanted. However, we can check those 
figures later. 

Mr. BROYHILL. My mathematics 
may be incorrect, but it should increase 
the appropriation by $2,450,000. I be- 
lieve you will find that is what the 
amendment does. That is what it is 
intended to do. It may have been read 
incorrectly but I agree that $22,470,000 
plus $2,450,000 is $24,920,000 and that is 
the way the amendment should read. 

Now, we have been authorizing mil- 
lions of dollars for cleaning up the 
streams of our Nation and to preserve 
and protect the water supply of the Na- 
tion, and we have provided the money 
here for cleaning it up here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area. There is a bill 
pending before the Congress to author- 
ize the expenditure of $75 million to help 
alleviate the disgraceful condition which 
now exists in our own beautiful Potomac 
River, and yet, in effect, we are directing 
the Federal agency to do what we would 
prohibit any private agency from doing, 
actually creating an additional hazard 
to the health of the people here in the 
area which we are trying now to al- 
leviate. 

There are several agencies, as I said 
before, of the Government that oppose 
this limited program, and they have all 
been alerted, and I have several state- 
ments from them here which I intend 
to submit for the Record to justify why 
this amount is needed. One is a letter 
from the Director of the Public Health 
Service of the District of Columbia, 
which I propose to read. 

I would like to point out a few ex- 
cerpts from this letter which pretty well 
explain why this particular amount is 
necessary. It refers in part to a report 
that was submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Area Problems 
which the Congress created last year to 
study the problem and coordinate the 
agencies in the metropolitan area of 
Washington. 

I read here the entire letter, which 
very effectively points out the problem 
involved: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROYHILL: This is in 
reply to your request for an opinion on the 
health hazards which might be expected 
from the discharge of treated sewage origi- 
nating from the Chantilly Airport and dis- 
charging to the Potomac River above the wa- 
ter intakes. On the subject of sewage dis- 
charges to the Potomac River above the wa- 
ter supply intakes, I refer to the report of 
Mr. Abel Wolman, sanitary engineer, entitled 
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“A Clean River in the Washington Metro- 
politan Area,” October 1957, and to the staff 
report entitled “Water Supply and Sewage 
Disposal,” December 1958, prepared by Mr. 
Gilbert V. Levin, sanitary engineer for the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropoli- 
tan Problems, 85th Congress, 2d session. 
Mr. Wolman based his report in part on the 
assumption that no sewage treatment plants 
would be permitted to discharge sewage in 
the area immediately above water intakes be- 
cause of the attendant health hazards, Mr. 
Levin's report states in part: 

“The council made a special request that 
no sewage be discharged above the Washing- 
ton water supply intake. The subsequent 
selection of the Chantilly site and the con- 
sideration of a plan by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to discharge the sewage effiu- 
ent in the upstream vicinity of the water 
supply intake constitutes flagrant disregard 
of community interests. No discharge of 
treated or untreated sewage from the Chan- 
tilly Airport should be permitted at any 
point where it will result in the contamina- 
tion of any public water supply in the metro- 
politan area.” 

The Engineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia has protested the proposal and 
the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council adopted a resolution condemning 
the Chantilly sewage disposal site. A sew- 
age disposal plan has been adopted by the 
local authorities through voluntary agree- 
ment to prevent the discharge of untreated 
or treated sewage into the Potomac River 
between Washington and the Monocacy 
River. This new proposal by the Federal 
Government for a sewage treatment plant at 
Chantilly is in direct conflict with the water 
supply and sewage disposal interests of the 
Washington metropolitan area. 

A sewage treatment plant produces an 
effluent which is still treated sewage and 
nothing more, certainly not water fit to 
drink. Discharge of such an effluent from a 
sewage treatment plant to a water course 
which serves as a source of water supply can 
only result in impairment of water quality. 
There is no practical way today for discharg- 
ing sewage from treatment plants without 
causing some pollution. It is recognized 
that research programs are needed to dis- 
cover new waste treatment methods for re- 
moving those impurities which cannot now 
be removed. Many chemical compounds 
which are of concern to public health now 
pass through the best known sewage treat- 
ment methods and are discharged virtually 
unchanged. Some of our newer detergents 
are an example of this. 

In the present and in the future, Wash- 
ington will draw water from the Potomac 
River at Little Falls. The location of sew- 
age treatment plants immediately above a 
water intake is a violation of fundamental 
public health principles and involves unwar- 
ranted health hazards. Sewage treatment 
plants eventually become overloaded or 
break down. It is because of this that sew- 
age treatment plants incorporate “bypasses” 
in their design. When such bypassing oc- 
curs, relatively fresh sewage is discharged 
into the stream and could easily be carried to 
the water supply intakes. 

The effluent from sewage treatment plants 
contains large amounts of nitrogen and 
phosphorous compounds. These compounds 
fertilize the receiving water, causing large 
growths of algae which cause taste and odors 
in the water at water treatment plants. The 
successful removal of taste and odors is diffi- 
cult and necessitates increased treatment, 
with resultant increased costs. It has been 
proven that disease organisms present in raw 
or partially treated sewage pass through wa- 
ter treatment plants because of breakdowns 
or improper operation, and can cause out- 
breaks of such diseases as typhoid and infec- 
tious hepatitis. 

Large amounts of Federal, State, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia moneys have ben spent 
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to clean up the Potomac River in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. Even though 
State and local authorities have no legal 
way to insure the proper location and 
operation of a federally owned and operated 
sewage treatment plant, they have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining sewage facilities on Fed- 
eral installations which are consistent with 
their water pollution control ‘plan. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, when it 
located at Germantown, constructed a sewer- 
line to Gaithersburg in order that sewage 
effluent would not be discharged to Seneca 
Creek, which is above existing and proposed 
water intakes. Now that the Cabin John 
trunk sewer has been completed, the sewage 
that once reached the Potomac River at 
Little Falls is now conveyed to the District’s 
sewage-treatment plant. The completion of 
this trunk sewer has resulted in a marked 
improvement in the quality of the Potomac 
River at the Little Falls water intake. The 
District of Columbia has recently reached 
an agreement whereby sewage from the Pim- 
mit Run sewage-treatment plant and the 
new Central Intelligence Agency facility at 
Langley, Va., will be conveyed to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sewage-treatment plant. 

The construction of a sewage-treatment 
plant at Chantilly is contrary to the policy, 
plans, and measures which have been taken 
to protect the metropolitan area water sup- 
ply. Even if it is argued that the pollution 
from this proposed plant will be relatively 
low, other small plants will be sure to follow. 
Such plants located in the same watershed 
area will cause a “buildup” of pollution to a 
significant figure. The discharge of sewage 
effluent to small streams in populated areas 
is contrary to accepted public health prin- 
ciples. Such sewage should be conveyed to 
acceptable locations and discharged to 
streams having large flows. 

It is my sincere hope that all sewage 
originating in the area immediately up- 
stream of our water intakes will be conveyed 
through interceptor sewers to sewage-treat- 
ment plants located below Washington. 

If there is any further information which 
you desire, we shall be pleased to furnish 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL LEO Finucane, M.D., 
Director of Public Health. 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the gentleman’s amendment 
and I should like to ask him this ques- 
tion. Do I understand that, by virtue of 
his amendment, the chances of accentu- 
ating the polluted condition of the Po- 
tomac so far as the water supply of 
Washington is concerned, will be re- 
duced or eliminated? In other words, if 
the gentleman’s amendment does not 
pass, the danger of pollution of the Po- 
tomac will be increased; in fact, not only 
the danger of it, but it will actually re- 
sult in increasing the polluted condition 
of the Potomac as we have it at the 
present time. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct, The gentleman has 
put forth a great deal of effort to try 
to alleviate the disgraceful condition 
that now exists within our Metropolitan 
Washington area. The purpose of this 
amendment is to prohibit a further con- 
tribution to that condition by a Federal 
agency. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman knows 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LANKFORD] and he and I have bills pend- 
ing before this body which will seek fur- 
ther the elimination of this condition of 
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pollution of the Potomac River Basin. 
As I understand the gentleman, he is 
contending that if his amendment is not 
approved a Federal agency will itself be 
contributing to the polluted condition in 
the Potomac above the intake of the 
wae supply of Washington; is that cor- 
rec 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct. 
Some Members may be under the im- 
pression that we are providing a sewage 
system here for the people of Virginia. 
We are merely trying by this amendment 
to prohibit a Federal agency from 
dumping its sewage into the Potomac 
River above the source from which all of 
us receive our water supply. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman for his effort 
and urge the Members of the Committee 
to support his amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] stated that this sewage 
would be treated so purely that you 
could drink it. I say if that were true 
we would not have to have any water 
supply at all, we could continue to use 
the sewage over and over again. We 
would not need any water supply. As I 
have pointed out before in quoting from 
Dr. Finucane’s letter you simply cannot 
treat sewage to the extent that it would 
not be a hazard to the health of our 
people if it were discharged above our 
water supply intake. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment which in effect would then pro- 
hibit this Federal agency from further 
aggravating a problem concerning pol- 
lution of the Potomac which we are all 
trying to correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels, in 
view of the colloquy that took place be- 
tween the gentleman from Texas and 
the gentleman from Virginia when time 
was limited, that he should point out 
that the time was limited to 15 minutes, 
with 5 minutes reserved to the commit- 
tee. At that time three Members were 
standing. That would provide 5 min- 
utes for each Member. However, time 
was extended from 10 minutes to 15 min- 
utes after the colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] with 
reference to another amendment. So 
the Chair is in the position of suggesting 
that three Members are entitled to rec- 
ognition for 5 minutes each, which would 
consume the entire debate on this para- 
graph, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, 
when could I offer this other amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. To this paragraph? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the dispo- 
sition of the pending amendment. The 
Chair would point out that under the 
arrangement made, the gentleman might 
find himself in the position of not being 
permitted to debate the other amend- 
ment, 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the gentleman from Virginia 
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IMr. BROYHILL] that I may have suf- 
ficient time so that the gentleman from 
Virginia may be able to offer his amend- 
ment. 

I simply want to state that I oppose 
this amendment to increase the Federal 
contribution to the Chantilly Airport 
project. It is extremely difficult for me 
to reconcile this effort to spend more 
money for airports with the current ef- 
fort that is going on to repeal the tax 
on transportation. I am among those 
Members of this Congress who feel that 
the tax on air transportation is a just 
tax, when we consider the fact that we 
have spent some 25 billions of Fed- 
eral dollars to expand and build air- 
ports all over the country. When we 
consider the Federal contribution 
through subsidies, and when we con- 
sider the Federal contributions to the 
operation of the airways through the 
Federal aviation agencies, it seems to me 
that a 10-percent tax on air travel is a 
just and necessary tax which taxes the 
users of the system. In my district, of 
my 490,000 constituents, I doubt that 
400,000 have had any oceasion to travel 
on the airlines. Is it fair to tax all of 
the people of the community for the 
special facilities of air travel which only 
a portion of the population use? It 
seems to me that a 10-percent tax on air 
travel hardly pays the interest on the 
Federal contribution’ in the construc- 
tion and the building and operating of 
these airport facilities throughout the 
country. I am inclined to agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa on this particular 
proposal. I feel that we should hold 
off any further contribution or expan- 
sion of our Federal grants until we can 
determine whether or not there is going 
to be a continued contribution by the 
users of the air system to this great cost 
of the system. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, may 
T withhold the use of this time until 
the pending amendment is disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was at- 
tempting to state the parliamentary sit- 
uation a moment ago. The time was 
limited on this paragraph to 15 minutes. 
The gentleman from Ohio has consumed 
2 minutes of that time. Therefore, there 
are 13 minutes remaining. The Chair 
now intends to recognize the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow) for 5 minutes. 
The committee is still entitled to 5 min- 
utes. Whatever time is not consumed 
will be available after the disposition of 
the pending amendment. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow}. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to point out in talking about this 
$750,000 sewage system at Chantilly, 
which has been authorized and appro- 
pirated for, and was agreed upon, and 
again I should like to read what the 
engineers have to say: 

The plant will assure an effluent at all 
times which will be purer than the normal 
quality of water in the Potomac River above 
all waterworks intakes. 


Mr. Chairman, that is as to the quality 
of the water. I should also like to point 
out to my colleagues that from the point 
where the effluent, the point where the 
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effluent from the Chantilly disposal 
plant, the $750,000 plant, until it reaches 
the water supply intake at Little Falls, 
would travel a distance of 32.7 miles. 
So from the point of the effluent go- 
ing into a stream, the Occaquan and 
then down through that stream un- 
til it reaches the Potomac, it is 22 
miles. Then from the point where 
it actually reaches the Potomac, pure 
water, until it reaches the point of the 
intake is another 10 miles. That is a 
total of 32.7 miles. I must point out 
again under these recommendations, 
which I have before me and which are 
the recommendations on which the FAA 
is proceeding, you are not here appro- 
priating $2,400,000 to be used to com- 
plete a system into Washington where 
you are going to pay $150,000 a year 
rental later, but what you are actually 
doing, and let me read this to you so 
that there will be no misunderstanding: 

It is recommended that the plan identi- 
fied as route H be adopted and that Federal 
funds, in the amount of $22,065,000 be made 
available for its construction. 


That is not $2,400,000 but it is $22,- 
065,000 before we get through. 

It reads further: 

This plan will include permanent gravity 
sewers from Chain Bridge up Difficult Run 
and temporary construction— 


And that is $22 million— 

and temporary construction from Broad Run 
to Difficult Run. The interceptor portion 
from Chain Bridge to the lower end of Difi- 
cult Run, representing over half of the total 
cost, would be in tunnel of capacity suffi- 
cient ultimately to carry all sewage from 
the entire drainage area of the Potomac, on 
the Virginia side. 


That is what we are getting into, my 
friends. It is $22,065,000 and not $2,400,- 
000. That is what it would take to carry 
it from the entire area. Then we will 
also be called upon someday to vote for 
the $75 million bill to clear up the raw 
sewage that the District of Columbia and 
Virginia are putting in the Potomac 
River. I am going to support that. I 
want the Potomac River to be one of the 
finest rivers in this Nation. I want a 
beautiful Potomac and this particular 
item here does not affect a beautiful 
Potomac. It is pure water that travels 
22.7 miles before it enters the Potomac 
River. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it not be cheaper 
just to take that area of Virginia into 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BOW. I do not know, but when 
you figure this addition we had here a 
few minutes ago, a mistake of a million 
dollars in simple addition, Iam wonder- 
ing how much good the Federal aid to 
education we have sent over there has 
done when you can make a million- 
dollar mistake that easily. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man from Ohio may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Is not the situation 
simply this? Of course, nobody in the 
world, especially nobody on the com- 
mittee, has any desire to pollute the 
river. As a matter of fact, the water 
that is in the river above the point of 
intake is much more contaminated than 
any effluent to be placed in the river. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 is this: If we were to 
spend literally a wagonload of money on 
this project in less than 5 years it would 
be virtually wasted and thrown out be- 
cause you would have to tear up the 
whole system again. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman is correct, 
5 years, approximately. 

Mr. THOMAS. Therefore, the less 
money we spend on this project the bet- 
ter off the taxpayers will be. 

Mr: BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment ought not to be adopted, for 
there is no sense in spending a lot of 
money that will be useless in 5 years’ 
time. 

Before relinquishing the time, let me 
compliment the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bnor nm] on his efforts and 
his tireless energy for the people of his 
district. He has done a wonderful job 
for them. The gentleman has taken a 
lot of punishment at times while he has 
been in Congress, but he has done so 
graciously and we respect him for it. 

Mr. BOW. And in addition to the 
punishment he has taken let it also be 
noted that he has taken a lot of good 
across the river for his people in Vir- 
ginia at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHIEL}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 3, line 10, add the following: “Provided, 
That no part of any appropriation made in 
this Act shall be used for land acquisition 
for any access road to the public airport in 
the vicinity of the District of Columbia 
authorized by the Act of September 7, 1950, 
until after the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency shall have consulted with 
the Board of Supervisors of Fairfax County, 
Virginia, on the location of such road and 
shall have had public hearings at a conven- 
ient location, or have afforded the opportu- 
nity for such hearings, for the purpose of en- 
abling persons through or contiguous to 
whose property such road will pass, to ex- 
press any objections they may have to the 
proposed location of such road.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Yes, if the Chair 
please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is similar to the limitation 
we had in the appropriation bill for this 
same project. last year. It merely re- 
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quires that the community be consulted 
as provided in the authorization act. It 
likewise requires public hearings as the 
authorization act requires. We feel that 
to require public hearings in the area 
which has been designated as the access 


road site is consistent with the authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

The CHARMAIN (Mr. KAY). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 


The gentleman from Virginia offers 
an amendment which has been reported. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]! makes a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The amendment seeks to enjoin upon 
the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency duties and obligations not 
now required by law. It is therefore 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For an additional amount for “Research 
and development”, fiscal year 1959, $18,675,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point order against the language on 
page 4, lines 2, 3, and 4, on the ground 
that there is no authorization in basic 
law for this appropriation to be made. 

In connection with that, I send a copy 
of Public Law 86-45 of the 86th Congress 
to the Chair. I make the point of order 
on the ground that there is no authori- 
zation in basic law for this appropriation 
to be made. The authorization for this 
appropriation did exist at one time, but 
it was repealed by the act of June 15, 
1959, Public Law 86-45, section 4, which 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, no appropriation may be made 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration unless previously authorized by 
legislation hereafter enacted by the Con- 
gress. 


This law, Mr. Chairman, was ap- 
proved on June 15, 1959. This language 
clearly indicates, Mr. Chairman, that ap- 
propriations can be made for items au- 
thorized by legislation which is hereafter 
enacted, meaning after June 15, 1959. 
Section 4 clearly states that appropria- 
tions can be made only for items author- 
ized after June 15, 1959, hence all pre- 
vious authorizations are voided. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
my distinguished friend from Iowa will 
withdraw his point of order. We studied 
this very carefully. I do not know what 
my able colleague now acting as chair- 
man of the committee will hold, but we 
are familiar with the gentleman’s point. 
We will let it go at that. But if it should 
be sustained, it will upset the plans of 
this agency. You notice the language 
goes one step further. This is a 1959 ap- 
propriation. I am trying to say in so 
many words I agree exactly with what 
you said. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam simply trying to get 
the Appropriations Committee to follow 
the law, that is all. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Of course, I do not know 
how the Chairman is going to rule on 
this point either, but the gentleman from 
Texas and others know that the legis- 
lation to which the gentleman from Iowa 
refers is legislation which he and I and 
others sought to amend to prevent this 
question from even arising, as we felt 
that the basic law which was passed last 
year, sponsored by the House and Senate 
Select Committees on Space, gave con- 
tinuing authorization for appropriations. 
The inclusion of an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill last year and the passage 
of this law this year has brought about 
a very unfortunate situation. The net 
result of the enactment of that provision 
in a law last year and the enactment of 
this law to which the gentleman from 
Iowa refers, if the Chairman rules for 
the point of order, proves the point we 
tried to make, that that law and that 
amendment last year will have a serious 
adverse impact on a good sound space 
program and will handicap the United 
States of America. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think the $20 
million is going to bankrupt America. I 
will not go that far. But I do hope my 
friend will withdraw his point of order 
before the Chairman makes a ruling. 
This is for a very useful purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I 
insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kitpay). The 
gentleman from Iowa has made a point 
of order against that portion of the bill 
appearing in lines 2, 3, and 4, page 4, 
and has called the attention of the 
Chair to section 4 of Public Law 86-45. 
In view of the language cited, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contractual research, development, op- 
erations, technical services, repairs, altera- 
tions, and minor construction, and for sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment necessary 
for the conduct and support of aeronautical 
and space research and development activi- 
ties of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, including not to exceed 
$5,000 for representation allowances overseas 
and official entertainment expenses, to be ex- 
pended upon the approval or authority of 
the Administrator; not to exceed $500 for 
newspapers and periodicals; and purchase of 
thirty-two passenger motor vehicles, of 
which nineteen shall be for replacement 
only; $300,000,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall also be available for other items of a 
capital nature only after such items in ex- 
cess of $250,000 shall first receive the ap- 
proval in writing of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the Senate: 
Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for payment 
of salaries of National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration personnel. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. I make the point of 
order against the language on page 4, 
lines 16 to 22, inclusive, beginning with 
the word, “Provided” and ending with 
the word “Senate” on the ground that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and requires additional duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, un- 
questionably the point of order is good. 
We were merely trying to straighten 
out some language in that Act, and I 
send an amendment to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas concedes the point of order, 
and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 
page 4, line 16, after “expended” insert: 
“Provided, That no part of the foregoing ap- 
propriation shall be available for other items 
of a capital nature which exceed $250,000 
until 14 days have elapsed after notifica- 
tion as required by law to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Pie Rs and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
a * 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it changes 
existing law and requires additional 
duties on the part of the Space Agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
my distinguished friend from New York 
is in error in this regard. It requires no 
additional duties. 

Let me explain to the House what the 
situation is. What this original amend- 
ment did was correct what in our judg- 
ment was a serious defect in the author- 
izing legislation itself. The authorizing 
legislation says that the Administrator of 
this new agency can spend, in the nature 
of a capital investment, for research and 
development, any amount of money he 
wants to in excess of $250,000, not be- 
neath it but above $250,000. By doing 
what? Upon notifying the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics that it is 
going to spend this money. Can you 
imagine that? What is notification? 
They could put a letter in the mail to 
the legislative committee saying “We are 
going to spend $15 million which has not 
been approved by the legislative com- 
mittee and which has not been approved 
by the Committee on Appropriations” 
and they are loose to spend that money. 
They can bind the taxpayers to spend 
any money they want to without ap- 
proval of the legislative committee and 
without approval of the Committee on 
Appropriations and without approval of 
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this House. You give them a blank 
check; that is what you are doing. 

Now, my able friend from New York 
knew that, and we tried to cure that 
basic defect, and he offered a point of 
order, and it was good. But, my friend 
is not noted for signing blank checks, 
but that is exactly what you are doing. 
We are trying to cure it by saying that 
you have to notify the legislative com- 
mittee, and you cannot bind the agency 
until you wait 14 days. That gives the 
good legislative committee 14 days to 
look around. It does not take away any 
authority. We are not assuming any 
authority in this committee. And, you 
Members of this good House, do not get 
any say-so, either, but it just gives the 
legislative committee 14 days. Now, 
what is wrong with that? a 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard fur- 
ther on the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
There never has been a provisiom in the 
statute requiring this sort of thing to be 
done. Any committee of this House that 
wants to know what an agency is doing 
along the line of letting contracts—and 
that includes the Space Agency—has the 
right to ask them, and they will receive 
information directly. Now, this amend- 
ment does require additional duties, and 
I do not see why we should require these 
people by statute to do something that 
is regularly and duly supplied by every 
agency of the Government, including the 
military. They do it to the Committee 
on Armed Services, of which the chair- 
man is an honored member. They do 
it to the Appropriations Committee and 
they do it to any other committee of 
either the House or the Senate. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. K DAY). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


THOMAS] has offered an amendment 
which has been reported. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] has 
made a point of order that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair calls attention to that por- 
tion of subsection (b) of Public Law 
86-45 approved June 15, 1959, with ref- 
erence to expenditures in excess of $250,- 
000 and notice to the legislative com- 
mittees. In addition thereto, the amend- 
ment contains a period of notice of 14 
days. However, this does not impose a 
new duty, because it is a limitation upon 
the expenditure of the funds within a 
period of 14 days. 

The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fier 
will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I — 
the point of order against the language 
on page 4, beginning with the word in- 
cluding“ in line 10 and running 
through the word Administrator“ in 
line 13, on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
note that there is an amendment pend- 
ing upon which the Chair has just over- 
ruled a point of order. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr Tuomas] is recognized 
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for 5 minutes in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was on 
my feet and have been on my feet con- 
stantly since this section was called up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to have the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross] indicate the point to which 
he makes a point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. The language on page 4 
beginning with the word “including” in 
line 10 and running through the word 
“Administrator” in line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
THOMAS] on the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I cannot recall that 
there was any legislation authorizing 
this entertainment fund for the Admin- 
trator. We reduced it drastically as it 
was sent up by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Perhaps it would serve a 
useful purpose. I think the gentleman's 
point of order is good and I concede it. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas concedes the point of order. 
The Chair sustains the point of order: 

Mr. THOMAS; Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas on his 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not delay the House any longer. I hope 
this amendment is sustained and sus- 
tained by a good majority. You are not 
doing anything but the right thing, the 
correct thing, in approving this amend- 
ment, You are being asked to give this 
agency a blank check for the expendi- 
ture of any funds over $250,000. The 
projects have not been authorized by this 
Congress or by any committee of the 
Congress. 

Talk about a back-door approach to 
the Treasury and about being embar- 
rassed by haying spent. $4 billion or $5 
billion more for critical materials than 
we need because of a back-door approach 
to the Treasury. The Congress had no 
notice and could not express itself on 
it. Now we are fixing to make that 
same mistake. 

We are not implying any bad faith 
on anybody’s part. But you cannot sign 
away your duties that our people send 
us here to perform. This Congress 
should keep control over the purse 
strings. My guess and my hope is, and 
I shall go all out and say that I am 
sure, that this Congress at all times will 
give this agency whatever funds it needs 
to do its job. But there is no need to 
give it a blank check like this. Think 
about it, for everything $250,000 and 
above, not below. Now with reference 
to this little amendment, all it does is 
this. It says that before you can go 
ahead and bind your taxpayers, this 
great committee must have at least 2 
weeks’ notice to think it over. That 
makes sense, gentlemen, and I urge 
you to vote for this amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
only add confusion. It will continue to 
delay the operation of the space pro- 
gram, which is important to this country 
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in its overall contest with the Soviet 
Union. 

May I review for just a moment the 
history of our National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency. Last year, after we had 
the launchings of the space vehicles by 
the Soviet Union, this Congress, on the 
recommendation of the President, en- 
acted a National Aeronauties and Space 
Agency law. The chairman of the select 
committee on the side of the House was 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
the ranking Republican on that commit- 
tee, was the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin}. After great con- 
sideration and care, we passed a good 
law: 

Subsequent to that, the majority 
leader in the other body decided that he 
or a committee headed by him had to 
have duplicating scrutiny and approval 
of space projects and programs. So 
through the process of amending an ap- 
propriation bill, it was necessary in 1959 
for the Congress to have a special auth- 
orization of all space projects and pro- 
grams. The net result of that amend- 
ment was to slow down the space agency 
in its efforts to do a good job. Subse- 
quently, this year, the space committees 
of the House and the other body approved 
a bill which required annual authoriza- 
tions for 5 years of every space project. 

Now we have a third layer of approval. 
Believe me, if we want to run a race, we 
should not try to handicap the people 
who are trying to win it. We should not 
try to handicap those who are trying to 
execute a program as expeditiously as 
possible. 

It seems to me that we have under 
existing law adequate safeguards. You 
have first the authorization process, 
which I do not think is necessary, on an 
annual basis through the space commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. Then we 
go through the appropriation process 
where the space agency program is 
scrutinized not by one committee but by 
two committees. In other words you 
have four committees of the Congress 
under the existing process, going into the 
budget and the programs of these ex- 
perts on space matters. Now this new 
amendment adds a third layer which 
says, “You cannot do anything despite 
the fact the Congress on two occasions 
gave you prior approval.” 

Believe me, this is the ultimate. This 
amendment hobbles the horse even worse 
in its effort to do a job and move ahead, 
Why we go through this torturous proc- 
ess is beyond my comprehension. If you 
want them to get ahead, so far as I am 
concerned, this is the ultimate in trying 
to slow down a program that needs as- 
Sistance and which needs a little push. 
I hope and trust this amendment is de- 
feated. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had offered an 
amendment very similar to the amend- 
ment which the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee has offered on 
page 4. I have offered another amend- 
ment later on on page 5 of the bill. 
These amendments, which I offered, are 
patterned after amendments previously 
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adopted over a period of years by the 
Congress of the United States. The 
original reading of the bill was not cor- 
rect because the wording of the proviso 
in the bill, as originally stated, was in 
violation of the opinion of the Attorney 
General of July 13, 1955, which has been 
cited before on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Somy amendment was 
offered as the Thomas amendment was 
offered and intended to comply with the 
opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States. Previously, faulty word- 
ing of this sort of amendment has re- 
sulted in vetoes of measures. So we fol- 
lowed the exact wording adopted by the 
Congress in years gone by which requires 
that the Congress be informed of the 
programs of the agency. There has been 
no objection to that type of amendment. 
There should be no objection now. 
There should be no delay in any pro- 
gram by anyone because we require the 
Congress or the congressional commit- 
tees to be simply informed as to what is 
going on in the agency and, where large 
sums of money are available to these 
agencies, I am sure the agency has no 
objection, 

In this particular instance I want to 
say that NASA—that is, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration— 
expressly stated it had no objection to 
that type of amendment and that it 
would not slow down their program. So 
there is no reason for not adopting this 
amendment; and, certainly, if this 
amendment is adopted, it is not going 
to slow down any space program. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Would the chairman of 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics admit that the language which 
was placed in last year’s appropriation 
bill, and because of the point of order 
which has been raised here which de- 
manded a double authorization, has 
brought Project Mercury to a standstill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will 
answer the gentleman that there is no 
double authorization there; as a matter 
of fact, the history of the program is 
this 

Mr. LAIRD. The authorization was 
repealed. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Let me 
answer the gentleman. The history of 
the situation is this, that when the ap- 
propriation bill went to the Senate last 
year, the Senate added a proviso that 
the legislative committees must have 
prior authorization. When that bill 
came back to the House the Appropria- 
tions Committee accepted that authori- 
zation and followed the lead of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee in pro- 
viding that there should be authorization 
by the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics until June 30, 1960. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think the gentleman 
misstates the fact. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Let me 
finish, When this year’s authorization 
bill went to the body at the other end of 
the Capitol they changed that provision 
and they said that in the future there 
should be prior authorization indefi- 
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nitely. In my book it is good law and 
there should be an authorization before 
there is an appropriation, and every 
member of a legislative committee in 
this body will go along with the thought 
that the legislative committee should 
have the right to report enabling legis- 
tion before it becomes a matter for a 
normal appropriation. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman has not 
answered me with regard to Project 
Mercury. The fact of the matter is 
there are two authorizations, one can- 
celing the other. That brings Project 
Mercury to a standstill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Iam an- 
swering the gentleman. Probably we 
will need legislation. Certainly, if en- 
abling legislation is needed it will be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. LAIRD. Which means we will 
have to go through the whole authoriz- 
ing procedure again. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
necessary we will provide it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph end in 30 seconds. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this paragraph 
close in 5 minutes, the last 2 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee We 
are all familiar with this subject; it has 
been amply debated. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. FORD. I have an amendment to 
the dollar figure in this paragraph. If 
the gentleman’s motion prevails would 
it preclude full debate on the dollar 
figure amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman’s 
motion should prevail all debate on the 
paragraph would end in 5 minutes. As 
to whether or not the gentleman would 
be permitted to debate the dollar figure 
would depend on how much of the 5 
minutes had been consumed before ac- 
tion on the pending amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the gentleman’s 
motion because of the inclusion of the 
2-minute reservation for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this paragraph 
close in 15 minutes, the last 5 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that in a motion limit- 
ing time that the gentleman from Texas 
cannot reserve the last 5 minutes for 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order with reference 
to the reservation of 5 minutes to the 
committee. 

The gentleman from Texas moves 
that all debate on this paragraph end 
in 15 minutes. 

The question is on the motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 


If that is 
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Mr. Chairman, someone has asked my 
good friend on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee why there was necessity for his 
amendment. 

This agency is spending a great deal 
of money. It is a new one. It is one 
that lends itself to the spending of 
money. But we must be doubly sure, be- 
cause it is a new agency, that the money 
is being spent efficiently and necessarily. 
If this were an old standard department 
of Government, perhaps there would be 
no necessity for safeguarding legislation 
and the expenditure of money as we are 
trying todo. But let me point out to you 
that on this floor less than a half hour 
ago a speech was made highly critical of 
the National Science and Astronautics 
Agency. Statements were made that 
they were getting out of hand in their 
spending, that they were spending too 
much money, that this was a wasteful 
squandering of public funds. 

The whole field of research and devel- 
opment is a nebulous one. We cannot 
say this much is good and this much is 
bad, but certainly the sincere people who 
are running the NASA do not object to 
justifying the expenses and the expendi- 
tures before a committee of this Con- 
gress. This is not a new practice. We 
have done it in the case of the armed 
services, an agency that spends money 
along wide guidelines. I can assure 
you that the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics is as devoted to its work 
as any committee in this House. They 
are conscious of the necessity for press- 
ing the program. 

There are things you cannot overcome. 
It is easy to make charges that the pro- 
gram is stalled. It is not stalled today 
because they have not gotten coopera- 
tion. All we are trying to do is to safe- 
guard and protect funds that could be 
charged were spent recklessly and with- 
out proper consideration. 

I think the amendment is a good one, 
and I commend it to the serious consid- 
eration of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 17. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 
4, line 16, strike out “$300,000,000” and insert 
“$343,675,000". 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment seeks to do two things. 
First, it seeks to increase the funds for 
fiscal year 1960 to the extent of $25 mil- 
lion for the Space Agency research and 
development program. The President 
recommended in this area $333,070,000. 
The committee cut it by $33,070,000. 
This amendment seeks to restore $25 
million of that reduction. 

The second portion of the amendment 
seeks to put back in the bill that portion 
which was stricken on a point of order 
made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. For that reason the total comes 
to $343,675,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the fiscal year 1959 
budget the President for project Mer- 
cury requested $20,750,000. The com- 
mittee cut that by $2,075,000. The com- 
mittee said in its report: 

The entire item is for the designing, engi- 
neering, and beginning of construction of 
12 satellite capsules. 


In other words, the committee reduced 
the funds for project Mercury by slight- 
ly over $2 million. Project Mercury is 
our only manned space project, and I 
think most Americans agree that we 
must have a manned space project, and 
that we should get along with the project 
as rapidly as possible. 

The responsible people in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
say they need this much money to do the 
job. I believe they are competent, better 
than we, to make such a determination. 
For that reason I believe that the $18,- 
675,000 should be approved. As a matter 
of fact, I think the additional $2 million 
should have been included. 

Now, the other part of the amendment 
pertains to $25 million which the com- 
mittee had stricken from the President’s 
request. The gentleman from Arizona 
in the full committee last week offered an 
identical amendment seeking to restore 
this amount of money. It seems to me 
that again, this cut made by the sub- 
committee and the full committee will 
have an adverse impact on Project 
Mercury. 

I am certain a year ago if this amend- 
ment had come to the floor of the House, 
there would not have been much diffi- 
culty in achieving success. The amend- 
ment would have been approved. I am 
fearful if we do not fully fund this pro- 
gram, the research and development for 
our Space Agency, we will not make 
headway; in fact, we will fall behind. 
The net result will be a situation similar 
to that which prevailed in October of 
1957 after the launching of the Soviet 
sputnik. 

I agree with those who say that you 
cannot be precise to the penny in a pro- 
gram of this magnitude, but I think if 
we are going to err, we should certainly 
be on the side of generosity. I know 
in the case of the military budget we had 
in the bill this year something over $3 
billion for research and development. 
Every penny that was requested by the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Force 
and to establish the Advance Research 
Project Agency program was approved. 

It seems to me incongruous, therefore, 
when we come to the civilian side of space 
exploration, when we are talking about 
the only projects that relate to man in 
space, that we should cut their funds. 
I consequently hope that this amend- 
ment, which restores the funds recom- 
mended by the committee itself for Proj- 
ect Mercury in fiscal 1959, and a part of 
the funds for research and development 
for fiscal year 1960, is approved. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BOLAND as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Forp: On page 4, line 16, strike out “$300,- 
000,000” and insert “$318,675,000”. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the committee will accept this amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
iMr. Forp]. The figure of $318,675,000 
that I offer at this point is offered to 
take care of the problem that was 
created on a point of order by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. I put 
back into this bill the sum of $18,675,000 
that was knocked out in that point of 
order. I think the gentleman from 
Michigan will agree with me that it is 
desirable that we put back in the 
$18,675,000, because failure to appro- 
priate at this time would stop Project 


Mercury in its tracks. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 


Mr. FORD. I would certainly agree, 
if my amendment does not prevail, that 
the gentlemans’ amendment should pre- 
vail. But, nevertheless, I feel that the 
larger sum, the extra $25 million, should 
be included so that the fund would be 
effective. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Of course, 
if we had the original $330 million, we 
would not be in this situation. However, 
I think the gentleman is correct in his 
observation, and I support it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. By this device now you 
are avoiding section 4 of the public law. 

Mr. BOLAND. In a way we are getting 
around that, but I think it is something 
we ought to do. 

Mr. GROSS. This is again the back- 
door approach. 

Mr. BOLAND. I think it is something 
we ought to do. This is a project under 
way, under obligations, as I have stated 
Project Mercury would be stopped dead 
in its tracks if this were not approved. 
And, I do not think we ought to do 
that. 

With reference to the $25 million, I 
think the subcommittee has gone far 
enough. We have provided in less than 
2 years more than $500 million for re- 
search and development. Is that not 
enough money to get along on? They 
came in with a supplemental request 
asking for $330 million, and we gave 
them $300 million. We recommended 
$300 million, because in all the testimony 
that was developed before our commit- 
tee we concluded that this was all they 
could prudently use during the next 
fiscal year. 

Remember that this is an agency 
which was created last year. Other 
agencies of the Government, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, are also engaged in 
similar kinds of program of research and 
development. Its biggest problem, as 
the gentleman from Michigan indicated 
in his speech during general debate, is 
the problem of boosting. We will never 
get a man into space unless we have the 
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proper booster power. The Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force are working 
precisely on the same projects on which 
this agency is working. If we have cut 
this item by $30 million, we have just 
put a little common sense, a little fiscal 
responsibility into this agency. I think 
we can doit. If we do not do it now, God 
help us in the future, because this is an 
agency that will be spending not $484 
million that we appropriate in this 1960 
budget, but that will be spending bil- 
lions of dollars in the foreseeable future. 
This is one way to curb them; not to 
curb them in the sense that we want to 
destroy their program, but in the sense 
that we ought at least to put some com- 
mon sense into the spending of this 
agency and to make them correlate their 
activity with the Department of Defense, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the gentleman to yield only for the pur- 
pose of making the observation that I 
think he was inadvertent in admitting 
that this is any sort of back-door ap- 
proach. I do not think the gentleman 
intended to agree to that characteriza- 
tion as made by the gentleman from 
Iowa. It is not a back-door approach, 
it is a direct appropriation. 

Mr. BOLAND. I only said that it is a 
back-door approach to the problem 
which the gentleman from Iowa pre- 
sented us a moment ago by knocking out 
the $18,675,000. 

Mr. JONAS. It is a way of getting 
around that. 

Mr. BOLAND. I think we ought to 
put it in. I think this Committee would 
be wise in voting for the $318,675,000 as 
included in the amendment that I have 
offered as a substitute to the amend- 
ment which was offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made here, this afternoon, that this pro- 
gram is vital to the security of the Na- 
tion and that we are tampering with 
this security by the acceptance of the 
cuts that the committee has recom- 
mended. This of course is not true. I 
take it that the real threat to our security 
would lay in our failure to provide for 
an adequate national defense; in a 
failure to appropriate sufficient funds to 
the Department of Defense to program 
for an adequate defense and offense. 
This, it seems to me, is a lot more im- 
portant than any money we appropriate 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency with reference to our security 
and any threat to it. 

No one disputes the tremendous im- 
portance and significance of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. The 
very fact that we are here today appro- 
priating some $485 million surely attests 
to that. But let us not be panicked into 
throwing millions more into its pro- 
grams. The $300 million for research 
and development for fiscal 1960 added 
to the $18,675,000 asked for as a supple- 
mental for 1959 and combining this with 
$204 million previously appropriated for 
1959 gives a grand total of more than 
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$500 million alone for research and de- 
velopment. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, this a power- 
ful amount of money to be spent in this 
area. And this is particularly so when 
we consider that the Department of De- 
fense is engaged in researching and de- 
veloping in kindred fields. No one can 
deny that many sins have been commit- 
ted in the name of research and develop- 
ment and it is one area where truck- 
loads of money can be and have been 
wasted. No member of this Committee 
seeks to withhold any money or one dime 
from the quick and effective development 
of doing the things our Nation has to do 
if we are not to be outstripped in our ef- 
forts to explore the complexities of outer 
space. Of course it is important that we 
move ahead rapidly and with daring 
and imagination. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee that 
considered this program would not, for 
an instant, hamper the desires of the 
Members of the Congress, the special 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency from doing the job that 
has to be done. We believe that we have 
joined in this desire and have provided 
sufficient funds to do that job. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the Com- 
mittee will adopt my substitute of $318,- 
675,000 instead of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan calling for 
$343,675,000. My amendment takes care 
of Project Mercury and insures that it 
can continue at the pace established by 
the Space Agency. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph close 
in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot help but harken back to 
the time not too many months ago when 
the first sputnik went into orbit. I can- 
not help but wonder if the House would 
have been as complacent about the de- 
nial of some $20 to $30 million for space 
exploration at that time as it now seems 
tobe. Also, Mr. Chairman, I cannot help 
wonder if the people of the country could 
be as complacent about the denial of that 
monay as we in the House now seem to 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, actually while this is 
a new agency as far as the space part of 
it is concerned, as far as the personnel 
are concerned, the people who are doing 
the work, it is not a new agency. It is 
an agency which has been in existence for 
quite some time and I think it is time 
here and now that we point out that this 
National Astronautics and Space Admin- 
istration is the successor to the well- 
thought-of agency known as the NACA, 
These are largely the same people. They 
have been given the additional job by this 
Congress and the administration of get- 
ting this country into outer space. May- 
be some of you do not feel a sense of 
urgency about getting into outer space. 
Mr. Chairman, I do feel a sense of 
urgency. It is not that I know what is 
out there. If I did maybe I would not 
feel such a sense of urgency about it. It 
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is not that I know what will happen if 
we do not get out there first. If I did, 
maybe I would not feel any sense of 
urgency about it. It is, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are dealing here now with a new 
concept of warfare, a new concept of 
life, the course of which nobody in this 
Chamber, nobody in this world, can pre- 
dict accurately. Space could contain or 
foster the most deadly elements or situa- 
tions with which we will ever deal. On 
the other hand, it could contain the most 
benign and favorable factors imaginable. 
But until we find out just exactly the 
character of this menace or benevoience 
which we face, we would be very poorly 
advised to do anything other than push 
ourselves into outer space with all the 
urgeney at our command. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The parliamentary situ- 
ation is this. Unless the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Ford] is adopted, as it is, without 
any substitute, then by no parliamentary 
device could a vote be had upon that in 
the House. Therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary if we are to get anywhere 
that the amendment be adopted as it 
was offered. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. If this bill 
were to be passed, minus $18,600,000 
which was taken from the bill by a point 
of order, it would result in a cut to this 
space administration of some $52 mil- 
lion out of a total budget request of 
$333,700,000 for research and develop- 
ment. To me, Mr. Chairman, that is too 
much to cut an agency which is in the 
business of building up these projects 
which are, in my opinion, very important 
projects. We talk about where we might 
be behind the Soviet Union. I will tell 
you where we probably are behind them 
in the type of boosters with great 
thrust needed to get people and hard- 
ware into outer space. We have heard 
talk about duplication between this 
agency and the Armed Forces. There 
need be no duplication. It is only neces- 
sary the Armed Forces have a booster 
big enough to put a payload into an 
intercontinental ballistic flight path, and 
to take that payload wherever it needs 
to be delivered in this world. The pro- 
pulsion of any payload over and above 
that in weight or distance properly be- 
longs in the jurisdiction of NASA and 
not in the Armed Services. There need 
be no conflict between the Armed Forces 
and NASA. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Ford 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to devote my time to the clarifi- 
cation of the picture that seems to be 
confronting us at the moment. It seems 
that under the point of order previously 
raised the funds in this bill for research 
and development for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
amounting to $18,675,000, have been 
eliminated. This item was included in 
the bill to cover fiscal 1959 expenditures, 
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The substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BotanD] would restore that amount, and 
that amount alone. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forn] would not only restore the 
$20,750,000 which was the original budget 
request for fiscal 1959, but this amend- 
ment would add $25 million to the fiscal 
1960 money for research and develop- 
ment. Originally this appropriation bill 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration amounts to some $484,- 
800,000. The budget request for this 
Agency, including funds for fiscal 1959, 
totaled $530 million, and this bill as re- 
ported reduces that amount by more than 
$45 million. I think it can be said that 
the whole issue of space exploration and 
involving space programs and projects 
can be boiled down into three areas of 
operation. First, the salaries and ex- 
penses that go with it. Second, the re- 
search and development which is the 
crux of the program, and I might add 
the big money and the key to the whole 
purpose. Third, the problem of con- 
struction and equipment. Under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ford], as I gather it, 
he would raise the $300 million as pro- 
vided in the committee bill to $345 mil- 
lion, which includes a restoration of the 
$20 million requested in the fiscal 1959 
supplemental plus an additional $25 mil- 
lion over and above the $300 million for 
fiscal year 1960, making a total amount 
for the research and development for 
fiscal year 1960 of $325 million. The 
fact remains that originally the budget 
amounts for the Space Agency for re- 
search and development alone amounted 
to $354,450,000. Mr. Forp’s amendment 
amounts to a total both for fiscal 
1959 and 1960 of $343,675,000. There- 
fore, his amendment, if adopted, would 
leave this bill $10,775,000 less than the 
original budget request. I think the im- 
portance of this far-reaching program 
has been well established here today, and 
that time is not only of the essence at the 
moment, but the funds necessary to carry 
out these experiments and these tests, 
particularly with regard to Project 
Mercury, are essential to the success of 
this mission. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency deals with outer space, 
which may involye far-reaching conse- 
quences, and it would seem to me to be 
pennywise and pound foolish for us to 
be niggardly in providing for this very 
important program. This program is so 
vital that a few million dollars may mean 
the difference between our competitive 
position and that of any other power in 
the world today. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Ford 
amendment will prevail, although I fa- 
vored the inclusion of 1959 fiscal moneys 
of $18,675,000 as offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND], 
but it seems essential that we include 
both; consequently I hope that the Ford 
amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is certainly no disposition on the part 
of anyone to slow down or hurt this 
Agency. All we ask our colleagues to 
do is just use a little of the common 
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sense that you use in applying your 
judgment to other agencies. 

There is no hysteria here; and, 
frankly, I am not sure that there is 
so much need for a lot of wasteful haste 
either. Certainly, proceed in due order; 
but let us not be hysterical about it. 

This country is depending upon the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to 
defend us from a military point of view. 
One of the great headaches that our 
President had was defining the jurisdic- 
tion between the military and this 
Agency; and cut it anyway you will, 
certainly there is an unlimited amount 
of overlapping between the military and 
the civilian in this regard; and, by na- 
ture of the problem that duplication 
must exist for at least another 4 or 5 
years. It is nobody’s fault; it is there, 
but let us be frank and recognize it. 

We cut this Agency’s research and 
development fund only $33 million. We 
allowed $300 million. There are 50 or 60 
different projects, and they are all brand 
new, dealing with subjects that no one 
knows too much about. If we knew all 
about them we would not have such a big 
research and development program. 
This money is being spent to learn some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMAS. Certainly I yield to 
my lovable friend from Iowa. I am just 
talking common sense. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly want to 
agree with my chairman in the state- 
ment he has just made. Three hundred 
million dollars is in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. And they admit they 
cannot tell within 10 or 12 percent what 
it is going to cost. ; 

Mr. JENSEN. We are guessing at 
least that we are right in spending $300 
million of the American people’s money 
for this purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. And my colleague will 
remember that they said when we began 
to press them about this in order to get 
a little information, they said: “Why, 
this is a new agency and a new field of 
endeavor. The chances are we will have 
to reprogram.” How much of this money 
will they reprogram? Thirty to forty 
percent, and then you quibble about a 
little 10 percent cut. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, does 
not my colleague think this committee 
has been liberal? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, of course. 

Mr. JENSEN. Liberal when we ask 
this Congress to appropriate $300 mil- 
lion for this experiment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me remind you 
that there is also a 5-percent transfer- 
ability clause with another fund of about 
$50 million to give them that much more 
leeway. 

Mr. Chairman, may I request a vote 
on this amendment? I hope that the 
Ford amendment is defeated and the 
Boland amendment is voted up. In so 
doing you will give them all the money 
they need, but you will save $25 million, 
and you will restore the $18 million that 
went out on a point of order. I think 
they need it; they can use it. It would 
not bankrupt them, of course, if they 
did not get it. 
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I ask that the Ford amendment be 
voted down and the Boland amendment 
be voted up. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Forp), there 
were—ayes 69, noes 34. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp], as amended 
by the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion and equipment,” fiscal year 1959, $22,- 
725,000, to remain available until expended, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
on page 5, lines 2, 3, and 4, on the same 
grounds as I indicated in my point of 
order against the language on page 4, 
lines 2, 3, and 4, on the ground that 
there is no authorization in basic law for 
this appropriation to be made. Author- 
ization for this appropriation did exist 
at one time, but it was repealed by the 
act of June 15, 1959, and I call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to section 4 of that act 
which clearly indicates that appropria- 
tions can be made for items authorized 
by legislation which is hereafter enacted, 
meaning after June 15, 1959. 

Section 4 clearly states that appropria- 
tions can only be made for items author- 
ized after June 15, 1959. All previous 
authorizations are voided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
request our distinguished colleague from 
Iowa to not press his point of order? 
Tam not even intimating about what our 
able and genial Chairman will rule. 

We considered this in subcommittee 
and we decided not to make a point of 
order because we thought that perhaps 
the little reduction we gave them, modest 
and mild as it is, would be perhaps am- 
ple under the circumstances. 

May I point out to my friend from 
Iowa the situation, and I am not in- 
timating that I know what the Chair- 
man will rule because I do not know and 
I do not profess to know. But should the 
Chairman uphold or sustain the point of 
order, then we would be precluded from 
adding it to the next money item down 
below, the $52 million. There is no back- 
door approach here and let me explain 
that. The legislative committee in this 
field will keep this thing in its hand. 
That is perfectly all right. I am glad 
to see them do it. I am against blank 
checks. I want the committees of the 
Congress to keep their hands on the 
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business of the Congress. A point of 
order would lie if we attempted to bring 
that money down and add it to this be- 
cause the authorization is not sufficient 
to take care of these. 

I submit this for the gentleman’s con- 
sideration, and I hope he will think 
about it and not press his point of or- 
der. The only alternative would be to go 
to conference with the other body and 
perhaps it could be taken care of then. 
This committee is in favor of the new 
agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa insist on his point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. I insist on the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kinpay). The 
gentleman from Iowa makes a point 
of order against that portion of the bill 
appearing in lines 2, 3, and 4 on page 5. 
The Chair refers again to Public Law 
86-45 and to section 4 thereof. 

For reasons previously stated, the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction and equipment for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and for the acquisition or condemna- 
tion of real property at Cleveland, Ohio, as 
authorized by law, $52,000,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall also be available for 
purposes as authorized by section 3 of Public 
Law 86-45, but only after such construction, 
expansion, or modification shall first receive 
the approval in writing of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the Senate. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
on page 5, line 9, beginning with ‘the 
words “Provided, That this appropria- 
tion“ down through line 15 on the ground 
that the language provides additional 
duties, in effect amends the rules of the 
House and Senate, and is clearly out of 
order in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
gentleman from Texas desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Briefly. I think the 
point of order is well taken. However, 
may I say that all the committee was 
attempting to do here was to prevent 
giving a blank check to the tune of $5 
million. Think about that. Now, if 
my friend from Iowa wants to tie the 
hands of this Congress and go back and 
tell his fine constituents that you fixed 
it up with your point of order whereby 
you lost control of $5 million, that is 
your business. That is what you are 
doing, because without this amendment 
the legislative committee, the Committee 
on Appropriations, the Members of this 
House can do nothing about it. The law 
says “upon notification.” You know 
what that means, upon notice the agen- 
cy, without any authorization from this 
Congress, or from any committee of this 
Congress can go and spend up to $5 mil- 
lion on construction, not a penny of it 
having been authorized. Now, if you 
strike out this legislation, you turn them 
footloose and fancy free. 
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Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
et this will save the taxpayers $5 mil- 

on? 

Mr. THOMAS. I could not say that in 
good conscience. All I can say is that 
we make them notify the legislative com- 
mittee and let them prove the need for 
it. And, without that amendment they 
never get a chance to prove it. All I am 
saying is that this language makes them 
Say yes or no, and if they say “Yes,” their 
judgment will be good enough for me. 
If they say “No,” of course, that is some- 
thing else. Of course, I should think it 
would save some money, does not the 
gentleman? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know. I am 
asking the gentleman. If the gentleman 
can demonstrate to me that he can save 
$5 million, I will withdraw the point of 
order so fast it will make his head swim. 

Mr. THOMAS. It can save many 
times $5 million. This is $5 million at a 
crack. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this is legislation 
on an appropriation bill and requires 
additional duties of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard fur- 
there on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the chair- 
man for the opportunity. I have had my 
say. If the gentleman from New York 
wants to go home and tell those fine 
folks that he is throwing the barn door 
wide open for the expenditure of $5 
million 
Mr. TABER. I am throwing no barn 
door open, and the gentleman knows it, 
and he knows that the thing can be.done 
better if it is done in the regular way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York makes the point of order 
against the language appearing on page 
5, line 9, on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and for 


the reasons stated in connection with 


an earlier provision in the bill in which 
the same point of order was conceded 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomMas: On 
page 5, line 9, after the word “expended” 
insert: “Provided, That no part of the fore- 
going appropriation shall be available for 
purposes authorized by section 3 of Public 
Law 86-46 until 14 days have elapsed after 
notification as required by law to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
known as the Thomas branchwater 
amendment. It provides that they can- 
not spend this money until they have 
notified the legislative committee 14 
days in advance. The taxpayers have 14 
days’ protection under this amendment, 
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I am sorry that that is as strong as we 
can make it. 

I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appro- 
priation made available to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration by 
this Act may be transferred to any other 
such appropriation, but the “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation shall not be thereby 
increased, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language on 
page 5, lines 17 to 21, inclusive, as being 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
We think this is not legislation. It re- 
fers entirely to funds within this bill. 
It starts off as a limitation and applies 
only to funds in this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. This is nothing more 
nor less than a limitation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KIL DAY). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] makes a 
point of order against that portion of 
the bill appearing on page 5, lines 17 
through 21, that it constitutes legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. It ap- 
pears to the Chair that the transfer 
applies to funds only within this bill, 
that it is not legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and overrules the point 
of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 

COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of June 28, 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 238; 73 Stat. 14), in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), $850,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
someone what is involved in this ex- 
penditure of $850,000 under Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. Has the Commission been estab- 
lished for this purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, this implements 
the legislation. The Commission is 
composed of a good many of our col- 
leagues in the House and in the other 
body and it is headed by Mr. Rockefeller. 
It is a worthwhile organization. We 
gave them a cut of $200,000. 

Mr. GROSS. You gave them a pretty 
good piece of money, too. May I ask 
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the gentleman, Does this involve a cen- 
sus of swimming pools and what have 
you? What do they do for this money? 

Mr. THOMAS. The word “census” is a 
pretty good word. They are to go into 
the various States and formulate a pro- 
gram, so they say, of the needs of the 
States, and of the needs of the Federal 
Government over a period of 35 or 40 
years. Census experts say that in 40 
years we are going to have 350 million 
to 375 million people in this country and 
they are trying to figure out what will 
be the impact of that population on the 
recreational needs and facilities of this 
country. I think it is pretty good 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this open the door 
to a big Federal spending program in the 
future? 

Mr, THOMAS. I do not think so. I 
will say to my colleague that I think this 
is a factual study, that it is needed in- 
formation and that the information will 
be published and made available to the 
States, and to the various recreational 
departments of cities and counties and 
the National Park Service, and so forth. 
I think it is pretty good money. 

Mr. GROSS. How much has been 
spent so far? 

Mr. THOMAS. $150,000. 

Mr. GROSS. And it now goes up to 
$850,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; and we hope 
we can get rid of it in another year. 

Mr. GROSS. And this is confined to 
this country, is it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not go over- 
seas? This Commission does not go 
overseas to look for some places to spend 
money on recreation in foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. May I ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee if I am not correct, 
that those who object to this, and there 
are some who feel that this is an unwise 
expenditure of money, should have ob- 
jected at the time the authorization bill 
was on the floor? 

Mr. THOMAS. 
man is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. This is a Commission 
that was created by act of Congress and 
our hands are more or less tied. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman from 
Iowa is not crying out like a voice in the 
wilderness; but by and large I think this 
will produce some results, I will say to the 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa whether, in 
view of the record of progressive incur- 
sion by the Federal Government in every 
field of education and community facil- 
ities, and so forth, if he entertains any 
real hope that after all this data has 
been amassed, there will not be pressure 
brought to bear on this Congress to bring 
the Federal Government into that field 
along with all the others? 


I believe the gentle- 
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Mr. GROSS. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s worry that that will be 
exactly the case. Ihope it can be stopped 
before it gets that far. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
heard the gentleman from Texas who 
just had something to say about 370 mil- 
lion people being around somewhere. 
Yesterday’s paper said that there was a 
million of them waiting to come in. 
Do you suppose we could fix the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and get them to come 
in? Does the gentleman know anything 
about that? 

Mr. GROSS. I am afraid I cannot 
help the gentleman on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the failure 
of the Congress to have enacted author- 
izing legislation promptly and in time 
for the consideration of this legislation, 
we are having some difficulties on the 
floor of the House today. The chairman 
of the House Committee on Space and 
Astronautics is here. Because I am 
deeply concerned about the program, 
that is the space program, proceeding 
as rapidly as possible without any im- 
pediments, without any slow down and 
without any road blocks, I ask him how 
soon legislation will come from his com- 
mittee to remedy the problem that we 
find ourselves confronted with today. I 
think it is important. 

How quickly can your committee bring 
in legislation to the floor of the House, 
how quickly can we get it to the other 
body, and how quickly can we get it 
down to the White House so that this 
program will not have any impediments 
or road blocks such as we are having 
today. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. We will 
give full cooperation in trying to remedy 
these problems. May I respectfully sug- 
gest that some of the problems could 
have been cured had not these reduc- 
tions been made. For instance, the $330 
million for research and development, 
had that been allowed, we would not 
have had the necessity for the amend- 
ment we adopted. 

Mr. FORD. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman, that does not have any re- 
lationship to the authorization law. The 
trouble that we are in today is because 
the authorization law that permits the 
appropriation is not on the statute 
books. This failure is slowing down the 
space program. What are we going to 
do and how quickly are we going to do 
it to remedy this situation? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I can as- 
sure the gentleman that we will move 
just as quickly as your committee would 
move under the same circumstances. 

Mr. FORD. I know the gentleman 
will do that because he is concerned 
about the program. But, the fact is, be- 
cause of this procedure, the necessity 
for an authorization bill, we are slowing 
down the United States effort to get the 
first manned yehicle into space. I hope 
that the committee in the House and in 
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the other body will do something 
promptly about it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it not 
true that we bring in the bill today, 
which many of us think is inadequate 
and we strain mightily and end up with 
about $22 million less than the bill we 
brought in because of the fact that 
points of order were made, and I might 
say properly so, against a very effective 
piece of authorizing legislation. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Arizona is absolutely right. The basic 
authorizing legislation was inadequate 
and that is why we are in this incon- 
gruous situation here today. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It seems 
to me, and I hate to be put in the posi- 
tion of doing this, but it seems to me 
that some members of the Committee on 
Appropriations who are very vehement 
about the language in the bill could very 
justly say, “I told you so,” to this one. 

Mr. FORD. We will let the record 
speak for itself. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? / 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What is defective about 
this section 4 of this bill? 

Mr. FORD. The only thing defective 
about it is that when you do not get 
the authorization bill passed promptly, 
and when you do not get an adequate 
authorization, you run into roadblocks 
that slow down the U.S. effort to achieve 
the first manned vehicle in space, I 
happen to think it is an important 
thing for the United States to be first. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
think the gentleman is taking the posi- 
tion here that he would want to do away 
with authorizing legislation. I do not 
think the gentleman would say there 
should not be any future authorization 
bills because he would be afraid that 
some authorization might be defective or 
inadequate or fail to represent the views 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
do not think that that is his view and it 
certainly is not my view. I think there is 
a technical reason why the two items 
were knocked out. We restored the one 
item. If there had been a more generous 
response in this bill, we would not have 
the serious problem we now have. 

Mr. FORD. May I ask the gentleman 
this question. How did he vote on the 
amendment to increase the funds to $343 
million instead of $318 million. My rec- 
ollection is that he voted for the smaller 
figure. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am in 
favor of the larger figure. I supported 
the committee on that to get them out of 
a difficulty. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield 

Mr. ROONEY. It is the fact, is it not, 
that the space committee will not be able 
to do very much about this once this ses- 
sion of the Congress adjourns sine die. 
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Mr. FORD. I do not fully understand 
that comment, but the gentleman from 
New York is always very astute and I 
suspect that he is probably right. But 
I urge emphatically that the authorizing 
committee start moving the necessary 
legislation along so that we can get this 
job done so that the agency can accom- 
plish its vital mission. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the great 
concern which has been expressed here 
this afternoon relative to the national 
security, and because of the emphasis in 
connection with these particular appro- 
priations upon national security, I have 
taken this time to read an item which ap- 
peared on the news ticker about an hour 
ago: 

The Supreme Court today struck down as 
unauthorized the Government's industrial 
security program which covers some 3 mil- 
lion defense plant workers. 


I might explain that this decision of 
the Court by an 8 to 1 vote with Mr, 
Justice Clark the sole dissenter relates to 
the so-called Greene case. It under- 
scores and emphasizes the desperate 
need for the Congress to take action to 
provide adequate security against Com- 
munist infiltration among workers or of- 
ficials of defense plants operating under 
contract with the Government of the 
United States. 

It is my hope that this Congress be- 
fore the end of the session will address 
itself to the correction of this situation 
and will provide an adequate authoriza- 
tion for protection on this vital front 
of the Nation's defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Census 
Salaries and expenses 

The appropriation granted under this head 
for the fiscal year 1960 shall be available to 
finance, through advances or on a reimburs- 
able basis, the procurement of materials, 
services, or costs of activities which relate 
to, or benefit, two or more appropriations 
to the Bureau of the Census, 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the following lan- 
guage, on page 7, lines 11 to 15, The ap- 
propriation granted under this head for 
the fiscal year 1960 shall be available 
to finance, through advances or on a re- 
imbursable basis, the procurement of 
materials, services, or costs of activities 
which relate to, or benefit, two or more 
appropriations to the Bureau of the 
Census“ constitutes legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill and is subject to a point 
of order. 

It refers to funds that are not in this 
bill but in another; and I noted in the 
report that the Comptroller General ex- 
presses the opinion that specific legisla- 
tive authorization should be obtained. I 
maintain that the place to obtain it is 
not here but in the legislative committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. T might say that the 
committee had no deep feeling one way 
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or the other on this provision. It was 
inserted in the bill because the Bureau of 
the Budget said the Census Bureau must 
have this language in order to expend 
their own funds. We are merely trying 
to help the agency out. It does not call 
for 5 cents expenditure; it does not call 
for either an increase or a decrease in the 
appropriation. It is merely the way costs 
are applied within the agency. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Krrpar). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The point of 
order is made that the following lan- 
guage, appearing on page 7, lines 11 to 
15, “The appropriation granted under 
this head for the fiscal year 1960 shall 
be available to finance, through ad- 
vances or on a reimbursable basis, the 
procurement of materials, services, or 
costs of activities which relate to, or 
benefit, two or more appropriations to 
the Bureau of the Census” constitutes 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
has no reference to the bill before the 
Committee. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read 2s follows: 

Bureau of Land Management 
Management of Lands and Resources 

For an additional amount for “Manage- 

ment of lands and resources“, $425,000. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tremendous re- 
spect for the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I have found 
that in every Democratic Congress of 
which I have been a Member in follow- 
ing the subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee I have ended up by 
practicing economy. They always cut 
pretty deeply into the budget. 

But now I am very much concerned: 
I hear that it is proposed that we spend 
something like $250,000 for a dining 
room, and I notice in the hearings the 
virile examination of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] that no such 
extravagance should be indulged in. I 
cannot go back to the people of the 
Second District of Illinois and explain 
to them that I am practicing economy 
when I am a party to spending $250,000 
for a dining room. In the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois we can build many homes 
for $250,000, and I cannot explain to my 
constituents why one dining room, even 
for the elite of the diplomatic world, 
should cost more than the combined cost 
of the many living quarters of the fam- 
ilies that many persons of equal im- 
portance and dignity occupy in my dis- 
trict. I do know that this never would 
have been called to our attention if it 
had not been for the alertness of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Rooney, and I take this opportunity 
of asking him whether it is time that 
he approved of an expenditure of $250,- 
000 for one dining room. I know that it 
is not true, but I wish the statement to 
that effect of the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I take it that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois has 
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noted that following the interrogation of 
the witnesses with regard to requested 
additional funds for the Department of 
State building, particularly insofar as 
the furnishings of the State dining room 
and the offices of the Secretary and Un- 
der Secretary, the committee saw fit to 
cut the requested amount in half, and 
instead of recommending the requested 
appropriation of $5 million, there is now 
before the House for approval, the 
amount of 82 ½ million. It is expected 
that something will happen in the future 
thinking of officials of the State Depart- 
ment as to the making of such demands 
upon the taxpayers. 

The testimony to which the gentleman 
from Illinois refers was of such nature 
that one of the members of this subcom- 
mittee communicated with certain re- 
sponsible officials in Government as a re- 
sult of which there was an immediate, 
within 2 or 3 hours, proffered reduction 
of over $400,000 in the amount of the 
request. I believe the exact amount of 
the voluntary reduction was $431,000. 

Mr. O’HARA or Illinois. I might say 
to the gentleman from New York I pre- 
sume that is what has happened because 
I read with great interest how, with his 
usual skill in getting at the facts, he 
brought out that the contract had been 
let without any bids, had been let to 
somebody without any experience ap- 
parently in this area, and I presume as a 
result of his skillful and patriotic han- 
dling of the matter the committee cut 
that out. 

Mr. ROONEY. I really think we have 
cut out all of the fat in this request. 

Mr. O'HARA or Illinois. I can tell the 
gentleman I could not face a constituent 
of mine in the Second Congressional 
District of Illinois if I ever subscribed to 
the principle that the State Department 
had spent $250,000 for a dining room to 
impress people all around the world. But 
I wish to make it perfectly clear that the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Rooney] was the very first to bring 
this to the attention of the House. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not think that is 
any worse than spending $900,000 for a 
cafeteria for Members of Congress and 
its employees, I did not hear the gentle- 
man complain about that. I have not 
heard him complain. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I take it that 
the gentleman is trying to becloud the 
issue by bringing in something else. Is 
the gentleman afraid to face the issue 
itself? Why does he seek to defend the 
expenditure of half a million dollars for 
one dining room? 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us be practical. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Let the 
gentleman come out and argue with our 
fists even on the issue at hand. I am 
willing to revert to fisticuffs, even at my 
age, on the issue that no dining room 
is worth $250,000 of the money of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us not get into a 
fight. I have never touched a man with 
fists since I have been married. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], without whose penetrating ex- 
amination the facts never would have 
been brought to public attention. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to point 
out to my distinguished friend from 
Iowa that he is making a comparison be- 
tween a formal dining room which will 
seat 126 people every once in a while and 
a cafeteria which feeds about 2,200 peo- 
ple a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to insist 
that the gentleman from Iowa speak 
until he is understood, and if he requires 
more time I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. JENSEN. I had my say. Has 
the gentleman any answer to my com- 
ment? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs 
Extension and Remodeling, State Depart- 
ment Building 

For expenses necessary for planning, and 
the extension and remodeling, under the 
supervision of the General Services Admin- 
istration, of the State Department Building, 
Washington, D.C., and for expenses necessary 
for providing temporary office space, includ- 
ing payment of rent in the District of Co- 
lumbia, alterations, and purchase and in- 
stallation of air conditioning equipment, to 
remain available until expended, $2,500,000, 
to be transferred to the General Services 
Administration. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this ought to be 
pursued a little further. We are getting 
a little interest stirred up on this subject. 

I notice a small appropriation here for 
the Fine Arts Commission. I wonder if 
they by any chance could have had any- 
thing to do with the State Department’s 
new building? What about this appro- 
priation for the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. ROONEY. There is no money 
in this bill for the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion—— 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes; there is. There 
is $4,500. 

Mr. ROONEY. For the Fine Arts 
Commission as such in connection with 
the new State Department building. 
That $4,500 is an entirely different item. 
As far as the State Department building 
is concerned, the State Department did 
ask the Fine Arts Commission to ap- 
prove certain phases of the building un- 
der construction. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the Commission in- 
terested in the draperies, the rugs, the 
murals, or what? What has the Fine 
Arts Commission got to do with it? 

Mr. ROONEY. The Fine Arts Com- 
mission is very expert on interior deco- 
rations, draperies and rugs, and I under- 
stand, according to testimony of repre- 
sentatives of the State Department, that 
they are the last word. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the Fine 
Arts Commission had anything to do 
with that building across the way that 
belongs to the other body. Did the 
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‘Fine Arts Commission have anything to 
do with that? 

Mr. ROONEY. I would not be fa- 
miliar with that, I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if they had 
anything to do with the tunnel which 
missed by 8 feet. Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. ROONEY. I would not know. I 
nave enough trouble with my work in 
this body without trying to take care of 
the other body, too. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the doors 
are going to be high enough to clear the 
rugs in the new State Department 
building. 

Mr. ROONEY. TI believe the gentle- 
man will find testimony with respect 
thereto in the printed committee hear- 
ings. 


Mr. GROSS. I do not believe I quite 
caught up with that. But, I did notice 
that supervision costs in connection 
with the State Department building 
have gone up tremendously. The cost 
of the building may not be the $57 million 
once estimated. I believe the cost now 
adds up to $49 million plus this $2.5 
million. So the costs have gone down, 
but supervision has gone up substan- 
tially for some reason. 

Mr. ROONEY. I must say to my dear 
friend that the current cost, including 
the $2.5 million carried in this bill. is 
still a number of millions below the 
amount of the original estimate of the 
cost of the building. 
Mr. GROSS. So they were really 
shooting at the moon when they 
started, were they not? 

Mr. ROONEY. >I would not say that. 
Note quite that far. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I assume the Fine 
Arts Commission had nothing to do— 
or I certainly hope they had nothing to 
do—with the selection of representative 
American art to be displayed at the 
Moscow fair, which is to be the subject 
of investigation by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Or with that $190,000 
worth of so-called art at the UNESCO 
building in Paris. I wrote over there 
several months ago asking for informa- 
tion as to who paid for that, and I cannot 
eyen get an acknowledgment of my let- 

r. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I understand that 

the Fine Arts Commission had nothing 
to do with the selection of the art at 
Moscow. 
Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
they had anything to do with it, or that 
monstrosity in the name of art at the 
UNESCO building at Paris, either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was amazed and disillusioned 
when I read the supplemental appro- 
priations bill for 1960, reported out by 
the Committee on Appropriations. There 
must be a misunderstanding of the job 
Congress—and the people—have en- 
trusted to the National Aeronautics and 
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Space Administration. It must have 
been a misunderstanding or else the 
Committee on Appropriations would 
have never reduced NASA’s budget esti- 
mate by nearly 10 percent. 

As the House knows, my colleagues 
on the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics and myself spent many hours 
with the NASA people before we ap- 
proved our budget authorization meas- 
ure that finally became Public Law 86- 
45. I had the privilege of being chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development. We had before us 
the hard working, talented scientists 
and engineers who face’ the gigantic 
task of space exploration every day. I 
want to state that we were astounded by 
the scope and breadth of NASA's pro- 
gram. We were amazed at the work and 
plans these officials laid before us. We 
were impressed, Members of Congress, 
by the urgent need of every one of these 
projects if this Nation of ours is to be- 
come the world’s leader in space tech- 
nology. 

Our concern at the time was whether 
8485 million and a supplemental of 845 
million for 1959 would be enough money 
to get going with these vitally and ur- 
gently needed projects. Since the com- 
mittee acted, the NASA budget proposed 
has become much tighter than it was a 
few months ago. Dr. Glennan states 
there is absolutely no slack in it. 

Congress created the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in the 
last session after lengthy hearings: in 
the House and Senate. Congress ap- 
propriated $181 million last year. An 
additional $154 million was transferred 
to NASA from the Department of De- 
fense. But that was before NASA's pro- 
grams were fully planned, before many 
of the projects were started and before 
NASA’s responsibilities were clearly de- 
fined in terms of a whole national effort 
in space. 

Now the supplemental appropriations 
bill for 1960 wants to hamstring these 
programs and projects by cutting nearly 
10 percent out of the estimates for their 
first full year appropriation. 

What do these reductions mean? They 
reduce the budget for Project Mercury 
the national program that will send an 
American into orbit around the earth. 
The people of this Nation want, if pos- 
sible, the man who orbits the earth first 
to be an American. We all want him 
to come back to earth safely and tell us 
about his experiences. But he will not 
be first and assuring his safety will take 
longer if we allow these cuts to remain. 
As I said before, the NASA has mapped 
out a breathtaking and challenging 
program for the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics and the Congress. 
This program requires the necessary peo- 
ple, facilities, contractors, equipment, 
and universities to support it. Scientists 
to examine concepts, ideas, plans, to per- 
form basic research, to look far into the 
unknown. Engineers, to put these ideas 
into some practical form so that man can 
fiy to the moon. So that we can look 
beyond the near planets and the stars for 
greater challenges, for other worlds to 
conquer. 


But remember, last year’s budget con- 


sidered NASA’s needs while it was still 
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planning for the future. This year many 
of fhese plans must be well on their 
way to becoming realities if this Nation 
is to be the world leader in space. But 
many of these plans, many of the proj- 
ects already begun, will have to be de- 
layed or canceled, or forgotten if the 
cuts in this supplemental bill are allowed 
to remain. 

Thirty-three million dollars has been 
cut from NASA’s research and develop- 
ment needs. We will not get to first base, 
let alone first to the moon if the reduc- 
tion in our fundamental research needs 
for space exploration is allowed to stand. 

Members of Congress, I know all of you 
feel about these things as strongly as I. 
I can only say it must be a mistake on 
the part of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in making these cuts to the NASA 
budget. I know that these reductions 
will be restored by the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. i 
The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. KL ba, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee; 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7978) making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just. 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AIRLINERS SHOULD STOP FLYING 
‘THROUGH THUNDERSTORMS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, two 
constituents of mine were lost in the re- 
cent crash of a TWA airliner outside of 
Milan, Italy, Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. 
Martino, Jr., of Schenectady; and their 
loss has left three little children under 
the age of five orphaned in my home 
city of Schenectady. 

For the second time in little more than 
a month two American planes have 
crashed under similar circumstances. In 
both cases the pilots appeared to have 
been deliberately flying into thunder- 
storms. There has been much discussion 
on both cases as to whether aircraft were 
or were not immune from lightning. 
Whether aircraft are or are not subject 
to lightning, the fact is that they are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to the kind of turbu- 
lence associated with thunderstorms. 

Is it true then that in spite of all of the 
advertising we have read about radar 
vision, our airliners are still unable to 
detect thunderstorms lying ahead of 
them? Or have we, in order to keep up 
with flight schedules, deliberately ac- 
eepted the calculated risk of fiying 
through thunderstorms rather than 
around them? 

Certainly the evidence at both Balti- 
more and Milan suggests the latter, a 
condition which investigation a couple of 
years ago also showed existed in the case 
of most modern transatlantic ocean 
liners. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today requested 
that the FAA conduct a thorough reex- 
amination of all flight procedures in con- 
nection with thunderstorms, and I have 
requested that until this reappraisal has 
been completed that instructions be is- 
sued to all airlines operated under their 
authority to avoid flying in or near thun- 
derstorms even at the risk of delaying 
flight schedules. Because of the fact that 
the safety of American citizens at home 
and abroad is involved, I believe this 
matter also merits the attention of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I believe that other 
Members may also wish to join me in this 
request. 


A STRONG LABOR BILL NEEDED 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous censent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the wishes 
of the majority of the people have been 
made eminently clear these past few 
months. 

They want a strong labor bill passed 
by this Congress. 

I hope the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee will soon bring forth its labor bill 
so that the Members of Congress can 
express their wishes. 

The people of this Nation, except cer- 
tain of the racketeering labor and busi- 
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ness leaders, are in favor of a bill which 
will guarantee freedom of speech and 
assembly in the union hall, protection 
of minority rights in a union, welfare 
fund and financial accounting disclo- 
sure, the elimination of the secondary 
boycott as it applies to “hot cargo” 
clauses in interstate commerce and other 
provisions which will make the union 
officer more accountable to the member- 
ship while affording protection to the 
public. 

The American people are not inter- 
ested in penalizing union members. 
They are interested in protecting union 
members. They do not want to see the 
union movement destroyed by a corrupt 
and dishonest few whose interests are 
not those of the men they are represent- 
ing. 

They do not want to see the labor 
movement destroyed by the bureaucrats, 
the gangsters and those in and out of 
unions who have encouraged violence in 
union activity for personal gain. 

They are interested in returning to 
the rank-and-file member greater con- 
trol over his union's activities. They 
want to see the labor movement continue 
as an important and responsible social 
and economic institution for the greater 
good of the whole society. 

The people of the United States are 
watching our actions in Congress in. this 
matter very closely. They are going to 
know who among this body. are inter- 
ested in union wrecking. They are go- 
ing to know who in Congress want labor 
reform, i 

The people want union reform, not 
union. destruction. Those who intend 
to destroy a labor reform bill for nar- 
row political motives had better beware. 
For in their haste to do so will be the 
seeds of their own political destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that the 
leadership of both parties bring out a 
labor reform bill for discussion and ul- 
timate passage this year. 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION APPLIED 
TO UNIONS 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill which, if enacted, 
would solve many of the problems at- 
tending unbridled union power as it 
exists and operates in this country. My 
proposal is in the nature of antitrust leg- 
islation, applied to labor unions. I have 
introduced similar legislation in the past 
three Congresses, and earlier this session, 
H.R. 378, which now languishes in a 
pigeonhole in the Judiciary Committee. 
I hope this bill, which takes a different 
approach than H.R. 378, will receive early 
pe nig aa i and be enacted at this ses- 

on. 

Antitrust laws have been on the statute 
books for many years. They were enact- 
ed, when the need arose, to prohibit com- 
binations and conspiracies among indus- 
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trial giants capable of exercising stifling 
control over trade and commerce. But 
this same monopolistic power remains in 
the hands of labor unions because of their 
immunity from antitrust regulation. 
This unusual immunity permits labor or- 
ganizations to form mighty combines and 
to enter into conspiratorial agreements, 
Such agreements are no less monopo- 
listic than would be similar agreements 
engineered by industry, since they affect 
production costs, wholesale and retail 
prices, output, supply, and demand. 

So today we are living with an unusual 
situation in which industry is restrained 
from monopoly activities, but its counter- 
part, union labor, is free of any restraint. 
This inequality under the law actually 
renders labor unions and labor leaders 
above the law, and is a travesty on the 
American idea and tradition of equal 
justice under the law, I hold this above- 
the-law status largely responsible for the 
abuses, intimidation, threats of violence, 
and actual violence sustained by the 
American people at the hands of indis- 
criminate and unbridled union power, 
exercised by a few union bosses. ~ 

My proposal would put a stop to many 
of the abuses. It is being introduced by 
several of our colleagues also. Perhaps, 
with this additional support, the Judici- 
ary Committee will see fit to give it a 
hearing. 


THEY PAID THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand an article en- 
titled “They Paid the Price of Liberty,” 
by H. N. Ferguson. This is a very in- 
spiring article which T am sure you will 
enjoy reading. It is as foilows: 

THEY Pam THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 
(By H. N. Ferguson) 


It had been an unusually fine day for that 
time of year: a comfortable 76 degrees in 
midafternoon; pleasant Indeed for July. 

But in the steepled, brick State House on 
Philadelphia’s Chestnut Street, the atmos- 
phere was anything but pleasant. The Con- 
tinental Congress was in session. For long, 
tiring days the delegates had wrangled over 
a document they had tentatively titled, “A 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Now the oratory was drawing to an end, the 
final phase of the historic conference had 
been reached. Yet there was not a happy 
man there. 

Each was faced with the most difficult de- 
cision of his life. For some it was an hour 
of heartbreak. For Thomas Heyward, of 
South Carolina, whose family was divided in 
loyalty between the king and the Colonies, 
it was a moment of deep sadness. 

It was especially a time of decision for the 
Quakers and Moravians, who would not shed 
blood, yet loved their country as fervently 
as the others. So there were many painful 
dilemmas in the State House. . The discus- 
sions droned on in the lemon-colored light of 
the candles. 

What manner of men were these 56 patriots 
who were willing, by signing their names, 
to risk everything—including their lives? As 
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a consequence of their act, some were to suf - 
fer imprisonment, exile, slander, and broken 
health. Others were to sacrifice their for- 
tunes, have their homes pillaged and burned, 
And yet, few Americans today can name even 
10 of this valiant band who put together a 
document establishing the greatest Nation on 
earth. 

As they painstakingly reworked each para- 
graph, every man in the room clearly un- 
derstood the dangers, both personal and na- 
tional, of signing. 

There were wealthy men present, like 
Charles Carroll of Maryland, John Hancock 
of Massachusetts, and Robert Morris of Penn- 
sylvania, With one stroke of the pen, they 
might well become paupers. Would they 
sign? 

In a different way, Sam Huntington of 
Connecticut stood to lose even more. He had 
been a poor man, a barrelmaker, studying law 
at night. Now he was a justice of the su- 
preme court and a member of the Governor's 
council—by appointment from George III of 
England. Would he sign? 

The afternoon wore on and the delegates 
were still far from agreement—they argued 
about the contents of the paper, the timing, 
the phraseology, even the wisdom of the po- 
litical step it proclaimed. And if they could 
have seen the future, one wonders how it 
might have affected their decision. 

What if Francis Lewis of New York could 
have foreseen his home pillaged and burned, 
his wife captured and cast into a filthy prison 
for months? General Washington finally 
succeeded in securing her release because of 
her failing health, but she died 2 years later 
as a result of her confinement. f 

What if Richard Stockton of New Jersey 
could have foreseen he would die in poverty 
because the English would seize all his prop- 
erty? A judge of the State supreme court, he 
at first advocated reconciliation with the 
Crown, but later opposed England and joined 
the revolutionists. 

Thomas Jefferson had written this declara- 
tion. “You are 10 times a better writer than 
I,” John Adams had said, pressing the task 
on him. Jefferson sat now, under the dim 
lights, undergoing the torture of literary 
vivisection. The Congress was busy cutting 
and changing the declaration. 

In spite of the bickering, there was really 
little doubt in the minds of the leaders that 
the instrument would finally be signed. For 
a “phrenzy of revenge“ had swept the Col- 
onies after Lexington and Concord, the Bos- 
ton Massacre, and the new tax laws. As 
Adams said, “the real revolution occurred 
in the minds of the people” before this Con- 
gress convened. 

The session was nearing its climax. With 
its conclusion, the delegates would scatter 
to await the workings of fortune. For some 
of them, tragic fates indeed lay ahead. 

Some were the biggest financial backers 
of the Revolution and lost every cent they 
had. Carter Braxton of Virginia, richest of 
them all, died in debt, brokenhearted. His 
fortune had been in ships, and all were cap- 
tured by the British. 

The wife of John Hart, a New Jersey farm- 
er, was dying when the Hessians reached his 
farm a few months after he signed the fa- 
mous document. He was driven from her 
side, his property was ruined, and his 13 
children scattered. 

Hart managed to escape into the woods, 
where he lived as a fugitive for more than 
a year, oftentimes in a cave. He refused to 
leave the State on account of his wife, but 
by the time he was able to return home she 
was dead. Though almost 70, he joined 
Washington's army as a private. 

As Lewis Morris was about to sign, he re- 
ceived word that the enemy was at the gates 
of his Long Island home, but that his prop- 
erty would be spared if he would withhold 
his vote for liberty. There are plenty of 
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homes, but only one country,” he answered, 
and signed. Everything he possessed was 
taken from him, and his family was exiled. 

Another signatory was Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
later Governor of Virginia. He mortgaged 
his estates and raised $2 million to help fi- 
nance the fighting in his colony, but al- 
though he had given his entire fortune to 
his country, he was never reimbursed. He 
died penniless. 

The candles in the State House were 
flickering out as a final reading of the dec- 
laration began: 

“When in 
events * * +” 

High in the steeple of the building, an old 
bellman had been patiently waiting since 
early morning to signal the ratification of 
the document. He had instructed a small 
boy to run to him with the news of the 
signing. 

Suddenly the lad was streaking toward 
him. “Ring. Ring,” he cried. 

The old man pulled the rope and the great 
bell began pealing forth its crucial message. 
On it was inscribed: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” 


the course of human 


PLACING UNIONS UNDER ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hiestanp] and others 
in the cosponsoring of legislation, put 
in the hopper today, to place the un- 
ions under antitrust law, rather than 
leaving unions and their leaders above 
and beyond the law, as now is the situa- 
tion. Union monopoly power manifests 
itself in two separate and distinct ways: 
First, restrictive trade practices such as 
price fixing, restrictions on use of new 
processes and technological improve- 
ments, exclusion of products for the 
market, and so forth; and, second, en- 
forcement of wage demands through in- 
dustrywide and pattern bargaining prac- 
tices with no regard for the economic 
problems of individual business firms or 
the impact upon the industry or area 
affected. This bill deals directly with 
both of these aspects of union monopoly 
power. 

At the present time in Texas, Texas 
antitrust laws are being put to use 
against a conspiracy or collusion be- 
tween business and labor, a suit that 
stresses the weakness in national labor 
relation law. Since Federal law now 
dominates the labor scene, it is obvious 
that such Federal restraint is needed 
to prevent monopolistic practices. Un- 
doubtedly, this bill introduced today 
would play a part in correcting such 
abuses. An editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News describes this Texas 
situation. 

Texas Surr POINTS FEDERAL NEED 


State Attorney General Will Wilson regards 
as highly important the civil antitrust suit 
filed last week against the Southeast Texas 
Chapter of the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association which asks injunctions and 
heavy fines against this organization, local 
716 of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and several individual electrical contracting 
firms. Singling out NECA as the principal 
offender, cancellation of its charter is sought. 
Says the attorney general: 

“We are here probing the newest frontier 
m our economic system—collusive agree- 
ments between a trade association and a 
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union in which the union is used by a small 
group of contractors to exclude, punish and 
break their competitors in exchange for easy 
raises in contract negotiation time.“ 

The suit is largely based on testimony 
given by the union local’s business agent in 
a formal court of inquiry. If the State can 
sustain the allegations, there can be no ques- 
tion that here is indeed a serious aspect of 
the new business warfare in which an un- 
scrupulous union racketeer can be employed. 

The point here is that in its own antitrust 
laws the State of Texas has an available, 
Serviceable weapon. Says the attorney gen- 
eral: “The antitrust laws are the founda- 
tion of a free market and must be enforced 
to the best of our ability.” However, State, 
like Federal, laws need strengthening. 

The State suit stresses the weakness in the 
national labor relations law which fails to 
make the organized union subject to the 
same antitrust penalties as apply to business. 
This is the most effective remedy for labor 
racketeering. Perhaps in a similar case Uncle 
Sam might be able to link the racketeers into 
an antitrust suit, but it is open to question. 

Sound union practice has no need to op- 
pose such a statute. Only the guilty would 
suffer under adequate laws and penalties. 

In organized labor as in business the least 
regulation may be the best regulation. But 
regulation we have points conclusively to a 
need for specific rules by which all must 
abide. Antitrust laws are as necessary for 
unions as for business. 


At this point I would like to include 
the following explanation of the bill I am 
introducing: 


EXPLANATION OF H.R. 8003, a Britt To Lratrr 
AND PREVENT CERTAIN CONCERTED ACTIVI- 
TIES BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS WHICH IN- 
TERFERE WITH OR OBSTRUCT OR IMPEDE THE 
Free PRODUCTION or GOODS FOR COMMERCE 
OR THE FREE FLOW THEREOF IN COMMERCE 


At present, labor unions enjoy a general 
immunity from the Federal antitrust laws. 
Although the antitrust laws do not them- 
selves specifically provide an exemption for 
unions, the Supreme Court in United States 
v. Hutcheson (312 U.S. 219 (1941)), read such 
an exemption into the law. In that case 
the Court concluded that “So long as a 
union acts in its self-interest and does not 
combine with nonlabor groups, the licit and 
the illicit are not to be distinguished by any 
judgment regarding the wisdom or un- 
wisdom, the rightness or wrongness, the self- 
ishness or unselfishness of the end of which 
the particular union activities are the 
means.” 

In other words, the Court said, if you are a 
labor union and you make up your mind 
that what you desire to do—although un- 
lawful to everybody else—is in your own 
self-interest, it thereby becomes lawful. No 
matter how much damage this activity may 
inflict upon the economy, or society or indi- 
viduals, it is lawful because you say it is 
in your interest. 

A few years after the Hutcheson decision; 
the Supreme Court considered a situation in 
which a labor union conspired with a group 
of employers to control the prices and regu- 
late the market for electric products in New 
York City. In its decision, the Court held 
that although a union may not conspire 
with employers to bring about a restraint of 
trade, it may, acting on its own, enforce the 
same restrictive practices and bring about 
the identical end result. In simple terms, 
the Court said, labor unions have a license 
to impose whatever economic restraints they 
wish, without regard to their effect upon the 
rest of society. (Allen Bradley Co. v. Elec- 
trical Workers Local 3, 325 U.S. 797 (1945)). 

Because of this freedom from legal re- 
straints, labor unions have, within the 18 
years since the Hutcheson decision, gained 
such economic dominance that they 
threaten the survival of our free enterprise 
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economy. In many industries they have 
eliminated, for all practical purposes, any 
effective competition at either the produc- 
tion or marketing level. They can keep 
products out of the market at will, and can 
control prices and limit production. 

It is unmistakably clear that unless some 
action is taken to limit this special economic 
license, our free enterprise economy is 
doomed and we will be rapidly forced into a 
socialistic system. H.R. 8003 is intended to 
impose some reasonable limitations upon 
this monopoly power by making certain 
types of union arrangements unlawful. 

Union monopoly power manifests itself in 
two separate and distinct ways: (1) restric- 
tive trade practices such as price fixing, 
restrictions on use of new processes and 
technological improvements, exclusion of 
products from the market, etc.; and (2) en- 
forcement of wage demands through indus- 
trywide and pattern bargaining practices 
with no for the economic problems of 
individual business firms or the impact upon 
the industry or area affected. H.R. 8003 deals 
directly with both of these aspects of union 
monopoly power. 

This bill deals with the first part of the 
problem by making it unlawful for a union 
to enter into any arrangement, either volun- 
tary or coerced, with an individual employer 
or group of employers or with other unions, 
which would lead to product boycotts, price 
fixing or other types of restrictive trade 
practices. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that in virtually all instances in 
which a union brings about a restrictive 
trade practice the cooperation of the em- 
ployer, either voluntary or coerced, is pres- 
ent. In a typical case, for example, the Milk 
Drivers Union presents to the various dairies 
in a community a union-sponsored pricelist 
and makes clear to each dairy that unless it 
adheres to the union pricelist it will find 
itself involved in various labor difficulties. 
In order to avoid the threatened labor trou- 
ble each dairy follows the union pricelist. 
The result is the same as would occur if a 
price-fixing agreement were entered into 
among the dairies themselves. But since the 
union induced the price fixing by arrange- 
ment with individual dairies rather than the 
dairies as a group, it is, under the present 
state of the law, not subject to antitrust 
prosecution. In another type of situation, 
the Carpenters. Union imposes a restriction 
on use of prefabricated door and window 
frames and advises each building contractor 
that use of the banned products will result 
in his labor supply being withdrawn from 
the project. To avoid the threat of a strike 
each contractor discontinues use of the pro- 
hibited materials. As can be seen, the re- 
strictive practice could not be imposed by 
the union if the individual employers re- 
fused to comply with the union demand. 
Their alternative, unfortunately, usually in- 
volves being put out of business by with- 
drawal of labor supply, strikes, slowdowns, 
eto. 

Under the language of H.R. 8003 any at- 
tempt by a union to induce an employer 
or a group of employers to comply with a 
union demand which would result in re- 
strictive trade practices would be unlawful, 
and an employer faced with such a demand 
could seek legal remedies to restrain the 
union from enforcing its demand. The con- 
sequent denial to unions of the right to fix 
prices or impose other artificial market 
limitations would not in any way interfere 
with normal and legitimate union functions 
or with their proper collective bargaining 
powers. They would merely be placed on 
an equal footing with all other groups in 
society as was the case during the fifty years 
prior to the Hutcheson decision. 

The second part of the problem, that of 
union bargaining power is much more com- 
plex and difficult, A labor union is in a 
sense a monopoly per se. That is to say, the 
purpose of a labor union is to organize into 
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one group all the workers in a particular 
trade, occupation, or enterprise in order to 
strengthen their ing position with 
their employer. Although the result may be 
a monopoly of the supply of labor this has 
been. construed as a permissible type of 
monopoly under our economic system for 
over 100 years. In this light, great reluc- 
tance has been felt toward any governmen- 
tal restraints on union organizational ac- 
tivity or upon use by unions of their tradi- 
tional economic weapons such as strikes, 
picketing, and boycotts to enforce their de- 
mands for wages and other conditions of 
employment, 

In actual practice, no serious problems 
were presented so long as organizational ac- 
tivity and collective bargaining functions 
were handled by the local unions. The 
problem only became acute when the na- 
tional and international unions began to 
take these functions away from the local 
unions and, through a system of industry- 
wide and pattern bargaining practices, im- 
pose upon entire industries uneconomical, 
and inflationary wage demands. 

The basic problem, then, is how to re- 
concile the right of unions to develop and 
utilize their economic strength and at the 
same time provide proper safeguards for the 
public and the consumer. Various measures 
to limit industry-wide bargaining for unions 
have heretofore been rejected as unwork- 
able. 

Under H.R. 8903 individual local unions 
would remain free to engage in all proper 
organizational activities and also to use all 
of their traditional economic weapons to 
enforce whatever wage demands they may 
wish to make. Any resulting interference 
with shipment of goods in interstate trade 
or commerce would be completely permis- 
sible within the antitrust laws, and the 
principle established by the Supreme Court 
in Apex Hosiery Co. v. Leader, 310 U.S. 469 
(1940), would not be disturbed. But any 
strike or other interference with interstate 
trade or commerce undertaken to enforce 
any concerted industry-wide or pattern de- 
mand arrived at through arrangement or 
combination with any other labor organiza- 
tion, whether it be another local or a par- 
ent or subsidiary union, would constitute 
an unlawful restraint of trade. 

Thus, H.R. 8003 would effectively prevent 
domination or control of local union bar- 
gaining activities by the parent national or 
international union and would restore to 
the rank and file workers at the local union 
level the authority to make their own de- 
cision as to what their wage demands shall 
be and when to go out on strike and when 
to return to work. Cooperation between 
local unions and national unions in organi- 
zational efforts and other broad spheres of 
action would be permitted, provided that 
such activities do not involve any concerted 
action which results in a restraint of trade 
or commerce. 

In this sense, a union would be in the 
Same position as any business firm or any 
other group or individual under the law. 
It would be in no way hampered in carry- 
ing out its proper purposes and objectives. 
At the same time the public interest would 
be protected from unreasonable restraints 
of trade and commerce and the inevitable 
corruption of the free economy which will 
result if unrestrained union power con- 
tinues to dominate our national life. 

H.R. 8003, it should be noted, is not an 
amendment to the antitrust laws, nor does 
it attempt to place unions under the exist- 
ing antitrust laws. It is a completely sep- 
arate and independent legislative approach 
to the problem of union monopoly power. 
It is, like the antitrust laws, based upon 
the premise that competition is essential 
to a healthy and progressive economy and 
is designed to insure that the consuming 
public has access to adequate supplies of 
needed commodities at prices which are de- 
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termined by the natural economic laws of 
supply and demand rather than by any 
artificial arrangement or combination. It 
has been amply demonstrated that when 
such a free market is maintained, consumer 
P is stimulated and business ac- 
tivity is constantly increased. It follows, 
therefore, that any arrangement or com- 
bination which limits or restricts competi- 
tion is undesirable. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the particular arrangement 
or combination is put into effect by com- 
peting businesses or by labor organizations 
operating upon or with busi- 
nesses. In either case the adverse effect 
upon competition is the same. 

It should also be noted that H.R. 8003 
does not provide the very severe legal penal- 
ties that are imposed under the antitrust 
laws. This bill does not provide for crim- 
inal prosecution nor does it specify the 
stringent penal damages that are provided 
in the antitrust laws, The principal means 
of enforcement under H.R. 8003 would be 
by injunctive relief. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANTI-INPLATION 
COMMITTEE REPORTS: THE SAME 
OLD ADVISERS GIVE THE SAME 
OLD ADVICE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has today sent to Congress the re- 
port of the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth, of which 
Vice President Nrxon is chairman, and 
has urged that Congress adopt its three 
recommendations for checking infla- 
tion. 

The Cabinet Committee is made up of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, in 
addition to the Vice President and the 
Committee’s executive vice chairman. 

The people advising the President, 
therefore, are the same old advisers. It 
is thus not surprising that the advice 
they are giving to the President, the 
Congress, and the American people on 
how to cure inflation is the same old 
advice. 

The report starts out with the obser- 
vation that “Our economy is now at a 
critical juncture, urgently requiring ac- 
tion to forestall infiation.” 

FIGHTING A COUPLE OF STRAWMEN 


The Committee next warms itself up 
by fighting a couple of strawmen. Straw- 
man No. 1 is a fellow who says that infla- 
tion is a good thing, and we ought to have 
more of it. The Committee, with an ad- 
mirable listing of the dangers of infla- 
tion, quickly dispose of him. 

The Committee next rejects strawman 
No. 2, Government control of prices and 
wages. 

I know of no Member of Congress who 
is plumping for either inflation, or for 
price and wage controls. 

I would not begrudge the President 
and his advisers these noisy battles with 
strawmen if their only effect was to 
make them feel better. But when this 
kind of activity is endlessly repeated, it 
prevents the public from facing up to 
the real issues involved. 
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We deserve better than this from the 
President and his advisers. 


THE THREE NIXON RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee then makes its three 
recommendations for checking inflation: 
First, amend the Employment Act of 
1946 to make reasonable price stability 
an explicit goal; second, balance the 
budget; and third, lift the 444 interest 
ceiling on U.S. bonds. 

The first two recommendations, while 
valid as far as they go, are wholly in- 
sufficient to come to grips with the real 
inflationary threat. The third, on bal- 
ance, actually presents an inflationary 
threat. Taken altogether, they reveal 
an administration barren of a single new 
idea to achieve the ‘oint goal of economic 
growth and stability. 

1. “MAKE ‘REASONABLE PRICE STABILITY’ A GOAL” 


The proposal to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to include reasonable 
price stability as an explicit goal, while 
harmless, is essentially pipsqueak in 
nature. H.R. 6263—the Clark-Reuss 
bill—recently reported out by the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and now awaiting a rule, makes reason- 
able price stability an explicit goal, al- 
though it rightly points out that the act 
has contained such a goal ever since 
1946. H.R. 6263 contains a number of 
other provisions which would not only 
pay lipservice to the concept of reason- 
able price stability, but try to do some- 
thing about achieving it. Unfortunate- 
ly, the administration opposes almost 
every one of these provisions designed to 
make the requirement of reasonable 
price stability a meaningful one. 

H.R. 6263 has the following additional 
provisions: 

First. It calls for “sustained growth” 
as a goal. 

Second. It says that the Employment 
Act of 1946 means what it says when it 
asks for the setting of definite goals for 
employment, production and purchasing 
power. It is incredible that the admin- 
istration should actually oppose a pro- 
vision which would require it to set as 
a goal for a particular upcoming year a 
consumer’s price index which does not 
rise by more than 1 percent. Yet that 
is precisely what the administration is 
doing. 

Third. It urges the administration to 
avail itself of the provision of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 for interim eco- 
nomic reports. Until the present ad- 
ministration, a midyear report was al- 
ways issued by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, thus giving the Joint Economic 
Committee an opportunity to go over 
the situation at midyear. Since 1953, 
the midyear reports have ceased alto- 
gether. Yet today’s Nixon report, is- 
sued at midyear, discerns a “critical 
juncture urgently requiring action.” If 
the juncture is so “critical,” and the re- 
quirement of action is so “urgent,” why 
does not the President submit a mid- 
year economic report to Congress, with 
figures rather than rhetoric to back it 
up, so that the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee may sink its teeth into it? 

Fourth. It requires that the President 
include in his Economic Report recom- 
mendations for appropriate monetary 
and credit policies, although of course 
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the Federal Reserve, being independent, 
is free to disregard them if it wishes. 
Since 1953, the doctrine that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should be “inde- 
pendent”—that is, free to stick to its 
monetary guns without being over- 
ruled—has been distorted into the doc- 
trine that the Federal Reserve should be 
irresponsible—exempt even from a mod- 
est suggestion from the President as to 
wherein it shall walk. Just last week, 
Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
national debt ceiling, we heard Republi- 
can Members say that the administra- 
tion should not be criticized for the 
monetary mess the Federal Reserve was 
making, because the Federal Reserve was 
“independent.” What kind of govern- 
ment by abdication is this? 

Fifth. It empowers the President to 
focus an informed public opinion upon 
price increases, and associated wage in- 
creases, in such concentrated industries 
as steel and automobiles, where power- 
ful pace-setting firms have been able to 
administer prices upward without im- 
mediate regard for market demand. By 
giving the public the facts on such is- 
sues as the current steel wage-price 
matter, it could moderate the constant 
upward surge in these industries, with- 
out invoking compulsory wage or price 
controls. When we recall that steel and 
steel-using industries have caused 
seven-eighths of the 8 percent rise in 
the wholesale price index since 1953, it 
is apparent that we are here dealing 
with an important cause of inflation. 
An excellent editorial in this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald ap- 
plies the proposal of H.R. 6263 to the 
current steel controversy: 

BETTER THAN A STRIKE 

The Steelworkers Union has taken a sen- 
sible course in heeding President Eisen- 
hower’s appeal for continued strike-free 
negotiations. This will mean that for at 
least 2 more weeks union and management 
representatives can continue to work for a 
settlement without the hardening of battle- 
lines inevitable in a full-dress strike situa- 
tion. Additionally, Steelworkers president 
David J. MacDonald deserves credit for walv- 
ing an earlier demand that whatever con- 
tract gains are ultimately negotiated be ap- 
plied to the original June 30 expiration date. 
The most important aspect of the delay is 
that it will create a psychological setting 
hospitable to a settlement without a shut- 
down. 

However, the issues in dispute are still 
left unclear in the chorus of conflicting 
claims. It is interesting that Mr. McDon- 
ald asked the President to name an impar- 
tial factfinding board to bring out “the 
relevant economic facts.” Mr. Eisenhower 
rejected this on the ground that the au- 
thority for such an action is limited by law 
to a national emergency, and that further 
bargaining on a voluntary basis would be 
the best way to resolve the dispute. Even 
so, one of the central problems of the pres- 
ent steel crisis is that the public finds it 
difficult to arrive at a fair judgment when 
independently established facts are not avail- 
able. 

Indeed, in his press conference 2 weeks 
ago, the President indicated his enthusiastic 
support for getting impartial facts on profits 
and wages before the public. Last Friday, 
Senator KEFAUVER seconded Mr. Eisenhow- 
er's off-the-cuff response and issued a steel 
fact sheet” based on a data dredged up dur- 
ing hearings of the Senator’s Antitrust Sub- 
committee. The figures that Mr. KEFAUVER 
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has assembled do not wholly satisfy the 
need, but the Senator deserves praise for 
showing what can be done with available 
facts. The long-run answer seems to re- 
main in the creation of a public fact-finding 
agency along the lines suggested by Senator 
CLank and Representative Reuss. Until 
then, the public must continue to grope in 
partial darkness while union and manage- 
ment mimeograph machines grind out par- 
tisan facts to fit partisan claims. 


2. BALANCE THE BUDGET 


The President’s second admonition is 
to balance the budget. Here one is 
tempted to say, Look who's talking.” 
Ever since the Democrats in Congress 
attained a majority in 1955, Democratic 
Congresses have appropriated less money 
than President Eisenhower has re- 
quested: 


Budget cuts by Congress 
{in millions] 
Fiscal year Budget | Appro- Decrease 


request 


priations | by Con- 


In the fiscal year on which we are cur- 
rently working, 1960, appropriations 
passed by the Congress thus far are con- 
siderably less than the amounts re- 
quested by the President. A balanced 
budget in fiscal 1960 is in prospect. 


3. RAISE THE 414-PERCENT INTEREST CEILING 


The President's third recommendation 
is the one currently before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, to re- 
move the 4½-percent ceiling on U.S. 
bonds. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has not yet delivered its verdict on 
the administration’s request. But from 
what I hear, it looks as if the commit- 
tee is about to pronounce what is known 
in the law as a Scotch verdict: “Not 
proved.“ y 

It is certainly true that, if it pursues 
its present policies of monetary and debt 
management, the administration would 
have great difficulty in issuing long-term 
bonds within the 4'%4-percent interest 
ceiling. But the question has been 
raised: “What’s all the hurry about”? 
There is no interest ceiling whatever on 
obligations of 5 years and under. The 
first more than 5-year Treasury bond 
to come due is a 6 year, 3 month matur- 
ity due November 15, 1960, of $3,806 mil- 
lion. Until next April 1, 1960, no re- 
funding of more than 13 months is due, 
On April 1, 1960, there comes due a rela- 
tively small $198 million, of a 5-year 
issue; on May 15, 1960, a $2,406 million, 
of a 39-month issue; on October 1, 1960, 
$278 million, of a 5-year issue. 

But it is argued that it would be nice 
to be able to refund some of the short- 
terms that are coming due with long- 
terms. We can certainly agree that the 
composition of the national debt is too 
heavily weighted now on the short side, 
and that maturities need to be length- 
ened, But the administration’s one- 
track solution for the problem of debt 
management—hiking up the interest 
rates even more—would be of dubious 
help to debt management, and would be 
of affirmative harm to the economy as 
a whole, 
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RAISING THE CEILING MAY HURT DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

Raising the interest rate again on the 
national debt, although it might initially 
attract some new investors by a higher 
rate of interest, is likely to repel even 
more by causing further downward fluc- 
tuations in the market price of Govern- 
ment securities. Those who bought Gov- 
ernment 6-years for 100 in June 1958, 
now find them selling at around 90. 

As the Treasury steadily increases the 
interest rates on new securities, issue af- 
ter issue, the Government bond market 
plunges downward more continuously 
and more deeply. Investors forego Gov- 
ernment securities, and instead purchase 
other fixed income securities which are 
in many cases freer of risk. Or they go 
into the stock market. In this morning’s 
New York Times is an advertisement for 
shares of a federally insured savings and 
loan association which headlines, High- 
est Yield, 4½ Percent, Insured, Safe, 
Fluctuation-Free Investment.” The 
Treasury, if it wants to know why it can- 
not sell its securities, might do well to 
read the advertisement. 


AND WILL SURELY HURT THE TAXPAYER 


The administration’s ever-higher in- 
terest-rate solution for the national 
debt problem would continue to work 
affirmative harm elsewhere than in the 
field of debt management. 

It would fasten a further grievous bur- 
den on the Federal taxpayer. Already 
the carrying charges on the national debt 
are the largest nondefense item in the 
budget. When the President submitted 
his 1960 budget last January, he included 
an item of $8.1 billion for servicing the 
national debt. Already, he has had to 
increase this to 8.6 billion. An increase 
of only one-half of 1 percent on the in- 
terest charge of the $285 billion national 
debt would add another $1.5 billion to 
the taxpayers’ annual burden. 

AND THE ECONOMY GENERALLY 


More than that, ever-higher interest 
on the national debt harms both the 
goals which give the President’s Commit- 
tee its name—price stability and eco- 
nomic growth. Higher interest rates, 
whether caused by increasing the inter- 
est rate on the national debt, or by gen- 
eral monetary policy, are quickly com- 
municated throughout the economy. 

IT CAUSES INFLATION 


Their inflationary impact is massive. 
The cost to the consumer of a new house 
or of an automobile, refrigerator, or 
other durables sold on the installment 
plan, can be increased by high interest 
charges not by merely 5 percent or 10 
percent, but by amounts two or three 
times that. 

State and local taxes, a very real bur- 
den on almost everyone, are increasing 
drastically because of the higher interest 
charges on local governmental bor- 
rowing. 

Utility rates are being caught up in the 
interest inflation. For more than a gen- 
eration, it has been considered that a 
6-percent return after taxes on the rate 
base was a fair rate of return for a util- 
ity. Today, under the blast of the ad- 
ministration’s high interest rate policy, 
the 6-percent formula is being discarded. 
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I am informed that the Federal Power 
Commission has already granted 614- 
percent, and the California Utilities 
Commission 6.85 percent. 

[ AND RETARDS GROWTH 


As for growth, the acknowledged ef- 
fect of high interest rates is to check 
production and growth. Particularly is 
this true in housing. In May 1959, the 
annual rate of starts on private homes 
dropped to 1,340,000 from 1,390,000 in 
April. The deadening impact of high 
interest charges seems to me the most 
plausible explanation of this decline in 
starts at a time when the real need for 
housing in America is greater than ever. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE NEEDED 


But Congress cannot merely conclude 
that the President’s recommendation for 
puncturing the interest ceiling would 
fail to help debt management, and would 
affirmatively hurt attainment of the 
goals of economic growth and price sta- 
bility. 

It is up to Congress to suggest a con- 
structive alternative. I would like, Mr. 
Speaker, to restate what I consider to 
be such a constructive alternative, at 
the risk of repeating what has been said 
here before. 

In a nutshell, that alternative is this. 

First. Achieve an adequate growth 
rate for the economy something around 
4 or 5 percent a year, instead of the 
inadequate 2.5 percent which has been 
our unenviable record since 1953—of 
course, the rates are much lower if taken 
on a per capita basis. 

Second. Achieve the other goal of 
national policy; reasonable price sta- 
bility. The rise in our Consumer Price 
Idex since 1953 of 8 percent, in the face 
of two recessions, is inexcusable. 

Third. Use means to achieve the goals 
of adequate growth and price stability 
that will help, rather than hurt, debt 
management. 

Let us have a look at these. 

AN ADEQUATE GROWTH RATE 


An adequate growth reite —4 to 5 per- 
cent a year—is primarily necessary in 
order that we may have the where- 
withal to provide for the common de- 
fense and the general welfare. But it 
will make debt management easier in 
two important ways: 

(a) By raising the Treasury’s reve~ 
nues, and thus permitting repayment of 
part of the national debt. The fiscal 
year which ends tomorrow will show a 
Federal deficit of around $13 billion, be- 
cause of a wholly unnecessary recession. 
Contrast this with 1947-48, when a 
growing and prosperous economy yielded 
enough revenue so that we were able to 
reduce the national debt by $17 billion. 
Balanced budgets do not, of themselves, 
solve all problems of debt management. 
Right now, we have the spectacle of an 
administration which in fiscal 1960 will 
attain a balanced budget, but which will 
have its hands full refunding around 
one-third of the outstanding national 
debt, brought on by its own high in- 
terest rate fetish. But for long-run 
management of the national debt, there 
is nothing like a budget surplus. 

(b) By encouraging higher individual 
and corporate savings. As the economy 
expands, both individuals and corpora- 
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tions are able to save more. A higher 
volume of savings will benefit all fixed- 
income securities—U.S. issues as well as 
the bonds, mortgages, and other fixed- 
income investments which compete with 
governments. 

To say that the more savings we have 
the merrier is not to say that the present 
supply of savings is grossly inadequate 
for the present demand for those sav- 
ings. The American people, fortunately, 
are saving at a very high rate—vastly 
higher than in most countries in the 
world. The current demand for savings 
by investors—whether to build new fac- 
tories, equipment, schools, hospitals, 
homes, or whatever—is by no means dan- - 
gerously high. In fact, I wish it were a 
little higher. 

Of course, we need more savings. But 
the present savings pattern is not the 
cause of the crisis in our debt manage- 
ment. 

REASONABLE PRICE STABILITY 


Likewise, achieving reasonable price 
stability is good, not only as an end in 
itself, but because the absence of infla- 
tion is necessary for satisfactory man- 
agement of the national debt. Obvi- 
ously, if you have a runaway inflation, 
investors are not going to want Govern- 
ment securities—or fixed-income securi- 
ties of any source, for that matter. 

But desirable though reasonable price 
stability is for the long-term manage- 
ment of the public debt, it is unfair to 
blame the present crisis in the national 
debt on inflation. In the first place, 
there is not. any—the consumer’s price 
index has been stable for more than a 
year. Secondly, investors, both directly 
and through the financial intermedi- 
aries, have more money invested in 
fixed-income securities than ever be- 
fore. What investors are fleeing from 
is not fixed-income securities—the rec- 
ord belies that—but U.S. fixed-income 
securities—the kind that fluctuate down 
and down and down. The administra- 
tion frequently attributes its troubles 
in marketing the national debt to the 
inflated stock market, which it claims is 
seducing away investors who otherwise 
would invest in Government securities. 
What is much closer to the truth, I be- 
lieve, is that investors have determined 
that U.S. securities under current ad- 
ministration policies are not very good 
investments; they have thus gone into 
the stock market rather than let their 
money sit idle. In the game of idiot’s 
delight that we play, it is actually true 
that a common stock, even at a yield 
of less than 3 percent, looks like a safer 
investment than Uncle Sam’s down- 
ward-fluctuating governments. 

THE GOAL’S REALIZATION HELPS DEBT MANAGE- 
MENT 


Sustained growth and price stability, 
therefore, are goals not only useful in 
themselves. Realizing the goal of eco- 
nomic growth tends to make easier the 
realization of the goal of price stability, 
and vice versa. And realizing both goals 
helps enormously in managing the na- 
tional debt. 

More than that, the way to reach 
these goals, if properly employed, can be 
of even more direct and immediate help 
to debt management. 
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ADEQUATE MONEY SUPPLY NEEDED 


The way to both adequate growth and 
price stability is by supplying the econ- 
omy with enough money to keep the 
wheels turning. Except for 8 months 
during the 1957-58 recession, the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve 
have pursued a policy of choking off de- 
mand by restricting the money supply 
and by high interest rates. From 1954 
to 1958, our money supply grew by only 
6.5 percent, while the gross national 
product increased 27 percent. As the 
British economist Barbara Ward recent- 
ly said: 

The technique of checking production in 
order to stop inflation—the most drastic 
cure conceivable in the face of Russia’s 
rising production—does not cure at all. In- 
flation goes on. New thinking is thus in 
order. 


What is needed, Mr. Speaker, is a 
Money supply that is adequate for 
sustained growth, and not one bit more 
than is adequate. 

THE REAL CAUSES OF OUR INFLATION 


Most of the inflation that we have is 
due to administered prices—the admin- 
istered price of such products of the con- 
centrated industries as steel, automo- 
biles, and oil, and the most administered 
price of all—the price of money—in- 
terest. 

We need to pay some attention to 
these two primary causes of inflationary 
price rises. If we do, we can then use 
monetary policy for its proper anti-in- 
flationary purpose—to complement fiscal 
policy in calling a halt to further ex- 
pansion at a time when the economy has 
reached the national goals of maximum 
employment and maximum production. 
AND MONEY SUPPLY MUST BE CREATED IN A 

WAY HELPFUL TO DEBT MANAGEMENT 

But if the provision of a money supply 
adequate for an expanding economy is 
to be of substantial help to the national 
debt, it must be accomplished in the 
proper way. By and large, there are two 
ways by which the Federal Reserve 
System can create the added money and 
credit needed for an expanding econ- 
omy—by lowering bank reserve require- 
ments, or by purchasing U.S. securities, 
of varying maturities. In each case, the 
reserves on which bank credit is based 
are expanded by an equal amount. 

If there were no national debt prob- 
lem, it would not matter tremendously 
which method were used. 

But there is a national debt problem, 
and it does matter tremendously. The 
proper method for creating needed 
monetary expansion is for the Federal 
Reserve to do so by purchasing U.S. 
securities. 

This method has three big advantages 
over the method of lowering member 
bank reserve requirements. To the ex- 
tent that the Federal Reserve rather 
than the banks hold a given portion of 
the national debt, the taxpayers get a 
break, because the Fed’s income flows 
back to the Treasury. By adding the 
purchasing power of the Fed to the 
demand for the national debt, downward 
fluctuations in outstanding U.S. secu- 
rities are materially eased. And, to 
the extent that a given portion of the 
debt is held by the Fed rather than by 
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the banks, the dangers of attrition, oc- 
casioned by a security-holder demand- 
ing cash, are lessened. 

Unfortunately, the administration and 
the Federal Reserve have followed a pol- 
icy of increasing the money supply, 
where it is increased at all, in the wrong 
way by reducing member bank reserve 
requirements rather than by purchasing 
U.S. securities. In recent years the Fed 
has added $4.3 billion to reserves by 
reducing requirements instead of by 
purchasing U.S. securities—and it 
threatens to continue. The sole reason 
given by the Federal Reserve for its 
policy is that it will serve to increase 
bank profits. Perhaps it will—although 
a number of patriotic bankers whom I 
know have called me in recent weeks to 
say that they wished the administration 
would concentrate less on increasing 
bankers’ profits, and more on helping 
the taxpayer and achieving an econom- 
ically managed national debt. 

WHY DOES THE ADMINISTRATION OPPOSE SOUND 
MONETARY MANAGEMENT? 

This question of method—decreasing 
reserve requirements, or purchasing U.S. 
securities—will come up when this 
House considers S. 1120—the so-called 
vault cash bill—within the next few 
days. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we shall 
make some legislative history during the 
consideration of S. 1120 which will tell 
the administration in ringing tones that 
we want some attention paid by the Fed- 
eral Reserve to the problem of debt 
management, 

The Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord 
of 1951 properly announced that the 
Federal Reserve should not assume a 
continuing obligation to support the 
US. security market at par where to do 
so would bring about the creation of in- 
flationary bank credit. The accord is 
certainly no warrant for the present 
policy whereby the Fed deliberately uses 
methods that are harmful to sound debt 
management, where other methods are 
available equally sound from the mone- 
tary standpoint that would help debt 
management. For the Fed to refuse to 
help in debt management, simply be- 
cause it wants to increase bank profits, is 
being a little too independent. I wish 
this monetary masochism would stop. 

As usual, the administration refuses to 
address itself to this problem of method. 
All proposals—orthodox or heretical, 
valid or crank, just or unjust—are de- 
nounced as “engines of inflation” by the 
administration’s spokesmen. And the 
editorial writers of all but a few of the 
Nation’s newspapers join in the know- 
nothing chorus. 

If the administration will propose a 
program of adequate growth, reason- 
able price stability, and proper man- 
agement of the debt, I will be happy 
to vote for the removal of the 4½ per- 
cent interest ceiling as an unnecessary 
check on administrative action. But 
unless and until it does, the ceiling re- 
mains one of the few checks left to the 
Congress to prevent the administration 
from making a bad job worse. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Iam glad to yield to my 
colleague. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Iknow the gentleman 
recognizes that there is some point at 
which the Federal Reserve System could 
protect the Government bond market. 
I believe the gentleman would agree that 
there is some point as to the interest 
rates where the Federal Reserve should 
step in and say that they shall not go 
higher than that. 

Mr. REUSS. I certainly do agree. 
However, of course, the Federal Reserve, 
as the gentleman knows, does not under- 
take to assume any such responsibility. 

Mr.PATMAN. Thatis right. But at 
the same time, the Federal Reserve offi- 
cials admit that they are the servants of 
the Congress and will carry out the will 
of the Congress. Do you not think the 
Congress should consider putting a pro- 
vision in this bill that the Federal Re- 
serve shall support the Government 
bond market at least at 4½ percent and 
say that the Federal Reserve will take 
any bonds that are sold over a certain 
figure, at 444 percent, in other words, at 
some point they should protect the Gov- 
ernment bond market. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman's ideas 
and mine differ somewhat in method. I 
believe the Federal Reserve owes a duty 
to the country, consistently with the ap- 
plication of sound monetary policy, to do 
what it can to make the national debt 
more economically and efficiently man- 
ageable. That does not mean, in my 
opinion, that the Federal Reserve need 
commit itself to the support of the bond 
market at par, or to yield any particular 
interest rate. It does mean, and I am 
very clear on this, it does mean that the 
Federal Reserve should do what it can, 
consistently with the appropriate ex- 
pansion of the money supply that even 
the Federal Reserve admits is going to 
be necessary in time to come, to see that 
that expansion of the monetary supply 
is achieved in such a way as to do a 
maximum amount of good for the man- 
agement of the national debt. 

While I am not in favor of any rigid 
pegging of the Government bond mar- 
ket, come hell or high water, or regard- 
less of the exigencies of the monetary 
situation generally, I think it is a crying 
shame that the Federal Reserve has 
abdicated what should be part of its 
responsibility to see that the Federal 
securities market is not left hopelessly 
high and dry, which is exactly what it 
has done. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would elaborate on the state- 
ment he started to make about what 
would happen to the Federal bonds now 
outstanding if the Government increases 
its interest rate to, say, 5 percent? 

Mr. REUSS. The effect on outstand- 
ing Federal bonds of an increase in a 
new issue to let us say 5 percent would 
be close to catastrophic. The smashing 
decline in the market prices of U.S. se- 
curities which has come about in recent 
months would be accelerated, because as 
the interest rate goes up the price of 
outstanding bonds goes down. If the 
present price of bonds is 90, there would 
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be a further drop and the price might 
go to perhaps 80. 

Mr. METCALF. We hear a great deal 
from our Republican friends about the 
evils of inflation and how it costs more 
to send a boy or girl to college, speaking 
of the money people have invested in 
Government bonds. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on what the effect 
would be of the issuance of say a million 
dollars’ worth of new bonds at the higher 
rate, what the impact upon the old long- 
term outstanding bonds would be. It 
would not help the holders of those 
bonds. 

Mr. REUSS. That is true. However, 
the individual investor’s series E type 
of bonds are protected against fluctua- 
tions on the downside. However, it is 
very true that financial intermediaries 
that buy Governments, such as savings 
and loan associations, pension funds, 
mutual savings funds, themselves invest 
in these U.S. securities which are subject 
to the smashing declines in capital val- 
ues which the gentleman has just re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. METCALF. I would like to go one 
step further, if the gentleman will yield 
again, and ask what would be the ef- 
fect upon commercial bonds, upon non- 
Federal bonds which have been issued 
during this other period and bear com- 
parable interest rates? 

Mr. REUSS. There would be a pre- 
cisely similar effect. New issues of such 
bonds would necessarily have to bear a 
higher coupon, and existing issues would 
tend to reflect the same downward 
movement signaled for the capital mar- 
ket as a whole by the decline in out- 
standing market prices of Government 
securities. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlernan yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, COHELAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman correctly to state that the 
Federal Reserve was committed to a 
policy of expansion of the quantity of the 
money supply? 

Mr. REUSS. The Federal Reserve 
has, to my delight, in its recent testi- 
mony before the Banking and Currency 
Committee by Governor Balderston, 
said that it thinks that to meet the needs 
of an expanding economy the money 
supply should be increased at a rate of 
around 3 percent a year. Now, I would 
have been much happier had they said 4 
or 5 percent a year, because in my opin- 
ion that is much closer to being the kind 
of monetary grease we need to make the 
wheels of our economy go round. At the 
same time, I am thankful for small 
favors because the unhappy fact is that 
the Federal Reserve has in past years 
been increasing our money supply, not at 
the rate of 3 percent a year, but at the 
wholly inadequate rate of around 1% 
percent a year. So in giving this testi- 
mony before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, they were in a 
genteel sort of way admitting error. I 
hope that they will practice what they 
preach, and that they will expand at the 
rate of at least 3 percent a year. 

Mr. COHELAN. I take it that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin is 
going to expand on this point. I person- 
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ally would benefit from it greatly if he 
were to go into this subject of the quan- 
tity of money. I know many people I 
have talked to have a notion that there 
is a constant money supply. They do 
know how to relate that to growth of 
money supply in relation to our economy. 

Mr. REUSS. Nothing could be more 
pernicious or more strangling from the 
standpoint of national growth, because 
a $500 billion economy needs a money 
supply and a credit supply which is vast- 
ly greater than that needed, say, for a 
$200 billion economy. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I have been following the 
discussion here with great interest. I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I believe he is one person 
who has been making a very scholarly 
effort to bring forth an impartial obser- 
vation on the monetary problems which 
face the country. I want to emphasize 
the word “impartial” because we are 
interested in the true facts. In the 
normal course of events is it true that 
interest rates are inclined to decline as 
a nation grows in wealth? For example, 
we have to provide funds for other coun- 
tries of the world because the interest 
rates in those countries are prohibitive 
to easy expansion. Is it not true that if 
the wealth of the country increases in 
the same proportion the interest rates on 
the money that is needed for expansion 
should decrease if the nation is growing 
and is a prosperous country? 

Mr. REUSS. That is a very true ob- 
servation. In an underdeveloped coun- 
try which has not had an opportunity to 
make adequate progress, of course the 
interest rates are extortionate, 20 or 30 
percent in some cases. In a country that 
has had a marvelous development, like 
our own, it is a fine thing that the 
American people today are saving ad- 
mirable amounts of their annual income, 
so that we do have real savings of the 
American people in sufficient amounts so 
that, properly channeled, they could 
handle the need of investors who want 
to build homes, highways, hospitals, and 
to expand business and build new plants 
and buy equipment. 

Mr. VANIK. Would the gentleman 
concur in the statement that in the 
prosperity of a country and in the wealth 
of a country one of the real measures of 
progress and one of the most material 
gains in the country would be the rea- 
sonableness of its interest rates for all 
purposes? That is one of the measures? 

Mr. REUSS. I have just said that in 
its early stages of economic development, 
a country is likely to have high interest 
rates. If you and I were debating this 
problem in the year 1801, we would prob- 
ably not be criticizing the monetary 
authorities by pursuing a policy of high 
interest rates, because that would be a 
necessary concomitant of that early 
stage of our growth. 

But today is 1959. It is my point here 
this afternoon that it is outrageous for 
the Federal Government deliberately to 
create high interest rate conditions, 
which cause the economy to stagnate at 
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a time when the American people are 
making adequate savings. The people 
should be given great credit for that. 
They are not being extravagant. 

Mr. VANIK. Now, is it not a fact 
we are placing ourselves at a disadvan- 
tage with Russia on interest rates when 
we are increasing interest rates all the 
time and when Russia is making loans of 
$100 million, and even more, to different 
countries of the world at what they con- 
sider to be a standard interest rate of 
2 percent? Are we not placing ourselves 
at a disadvantage in dealing with Russia 
by trying to get the countries on our side 
instead of going over on the side of Rus- 
sia, particularly in respect to high in- 
terest rates on our side? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes; I think the gentle- 
man has a point there. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Turning to the gen- 
tleman’s observation about housing 
starts and mortgage loans, I wonder if 
the gentleman would comment on what 
the state of the mortgage loan market is 
at the present time and what it will 
likely be in the event of an increase in 
interest rates generally? 

Mr. REUSS. I think the same answer 
that I gave to a question by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF] ap- 
plies to housing, too. I pointed out that 
all fixed income securities are affected 
by a high-interest-rate policy. There- 
fore, investments made in housing bonds 
or mortgages that are outstanding will 
tend to go down in market price. Hous- 
ing particularly has something that 
other forms of investments do not have. 
So sensitive is it to the price of money— 
because you buy a house on a long-term 
mortgage that may go on for 20 to 30 
years—that a slight marginal increase 
in the interest rate will actually cause 
thousands of prospective home-buyers 
not to buy or build a home that other- 
wise they would have bought or built. 

In many cases, other than in the 
homebuilding industry, adding onto the 
cost of interest simply transfers income 
from one segment of the economy, the 
money borrowers, to another segment, 
the moneylenders. It does not hurt 
economic activity. But in housing, it is 
clear and demonstrable, that the higher 
the interest rates, the fewer young Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers are able to buy 
the decent housing that they need and 
deserve. Therefore, in housing, the ef- 
fect of high interest rates and tight 
money is particularly devastating. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman would agree with 
the observation that was made, I think 
in the Sunday New York Times, in 
which the author of the article pro- 
ceeded to speculate on what the effect 
would be on the mortgage loan market 
if Congress fails to act on the Presi- 
dent’s request for a rise in interest rates, 
the idea being suggested in the article 
that this would free the mortgage loan 
market and loosen it up a little bit. 
Would the gentleman care to comment 
on that? 

Mr. REUSS. It certainly would free 
it in the sense that the mortgage lenders 
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could and would charge a higher in- 
terest rate. But as I pointed out, the 
housing industry is one of the most 
sensitive to price that there is. It would 
be my opinion that thousands and thou- 
sands of American young people who 
want to buy a home or build a home 
would be prevented from doing it, and 
so in the end, the mortgage lenders 
might find that even though they got 
a higher return on each mortgage, be- 
cause they charged a higher interest 
rate, nevertheless they had financed 
fewer mortgages and in the end it would 
be worse for them. 

I am not going to say a word this 
afternoon that in any way is going to 
subtract from the profits of lending in- 
stitutions or banks, mortgage houses, 
and savings and loan associations. I 
am all for them. I am all for their 
making a fair and reasonable profit, and 
more than that. 

What I am concerned about, however, 
is that this country have an adequate 
monetary supply so that we have a de- 
cent rate of growth; that this country 
really fight inflation and really see that 
we have a stable dollar, instead of just 
talking about it; and finally, that the 
problem of debt management, which 
should not be a critical problem at all, 
be brought in hand, and reduced to its 
proper proportions, so that we can get 
on with the business of standing up to 
Russian rates of growth and expansion, 
and realizing some of the dreams of 
American welfare here at home. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
‘THORNBERRY). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the present 
administration's bewildered dedication to 
a high interest policy is the primary in- 
flationary force at large today. During 
the past year, prices have generally been 
refreshingly stabilized—except for the 
skyrocketing price of borrowing. 

Just yesterday, the leading sales 
finance companies increased dealer in- 
terest rates from 4% to 5 percent. These 
loans are to be used to finance inven- 
tories. 

Ultimately these higher interest costs 
will be passed on to car purchasers in 
the form of higher prices. 

It is logical to expect further and dras- 
tic increases in the cost of appliance and 
automobile credit. Price increases in the 
1960 model automobile or refrigerator 
will be Eisenhower made—by adminis- 
tration support of the high interest doc- 
trine. These added interest charges may 
increase a cost of the 1960 automobile be- 
tween $60 to $100. 

This discrimination in favor of the 
productivity of money and credit could 
very well parlay the Nation into another 
administration-made recession. Con- 
sumer resistance could dull sales, high 
interest costs could force the depletion 
of dealer inventories. The result would 
be fewer jobs in production and conse- 
quent cutbacks in industrial expansion. 

To the prospective automobile pur- 
chaser, who needs a car, I urge “buy 
now“ —the interest rate next autumn 
may make it impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, in line with the splendid 
Speech that has been given today by the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin, I want to 
point out very, very briefly the effect of 
this high interest money policy upon an 
industry that is very close to my heart, 
the automobile producing industry of my 
community. 

During the past year, as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has pointed out, prices 
throughout the country generally speak- 
ing have been increasing. The retail 
sales finance companies are the ones that 
carry the paper on automobile purchases 
throughout the country on automobiles 
that are kept in inventory and kept in 
the showroom. These rates have gone 
up from 4% to 5 percent. This has the 
effect of parlaying upward the cost of re- 
tail automobile credit or consumer auto- 
mobile credit. 

I have some figures here that point 
out that the average automobile pur- 
chased today is purchased for the sum 
of about $3,000. Generally an automo- 
bile is turned in with a value of $1,000. 
This involves a loan in the sum of $2,- 
000, payable in 30 months. The rates on 
these automobile mortgages are going 
upward. 

To get to a case in point, the 4 percent 
discount rate comes to an annual rate 
of 7.7 percent, so that on a $2,000 loan it 
would cost $200 to finance it for 30 
months, or 6.6 percent of the retail cost 
of the automobile. At a 5 percent dis- 
count the interest rate is really 9.7 per- 
cent and the $2,000 loan on that kind of 
a purchase would involve $250 in inter- 
est, or 8.3 percent of the total car cost. 
At 6 percent discount the rate goes up 
correspondingly to $300, or 10 percent of 
the retail cost of the purchase. 

When the interest costs go up in the 
wholesale price to the dealer, it is bound 
to result in an increase in the consumer 
credit interest rate to as high as 8 per- 
cent, or something close to 15 percent 
in the aggregate, which will mean that 
the interest on an automobile will get 
pretty close to one-third of the total re- 
tail price. I say we have to expect that 
as long as these interest rates are going 
to go up they are going to go up on the 
consumer purchases of automobiles, ap- 
pliances, and everything else. 

The price rises that will come on the 
1960 models are, I can say very frankly, 
administration made. They result from 
obedience and responsibility to the high- 
interest doctrine. When the people of 
America find out that the new auto- 
mobile is going to cost $100 more be- 
cause of the high interest policy, my 
fear is that it could very well parlay 
this country into a high-interest reces- 
sion, because the consumer resistance 
to the added $100 that will have to be 
spent to buy that new automobile or the 
$50 that will be added to the cost of a 
new refrigerator or anything else that 
is involved, could result in the building 
up of dealer inventories and in a cut- 
back in sales and carry on to produc- 
tion cutbacks and result in a holdback 
in our industrial expansion. I say to 
the automobile purchaser who is con- 
sidering buying a car, buy now, because 
it is going to cost $100 more if you wait 
until the 1960 model comes out. I feel 
this is a very dangerous trend in our 
country and can parlay our country into 
a disastrous recession. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Is it not also true that 
it will not only cost the purchaser of an 
automobile an additional interest rate, 
but the dealer when he floors the car will 
have to pay an additional rate, the 
trucker that hauls the automobile from 
the factory will have to use financing and 
will have to pay an additional rate, and 
that will all enter into the cost? The 
automobile company itself in financing 
the company will have to pay increased 
interest rates and all along the line you 
will find an increase in prices. In other 
words, it will be cumulative? 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman is 100 
percent right. The only fuel that the 
inflationary spiral is getting today is in 
the disastrously rising cost of interest. 
I certainly think it is high time for this 
Congress to give serious thought to the 
enactment of a national usury law, be- 
cause usury has destroyed great civili- 
zations in the history of the world. I 
think there is very great danger in bring- 
ing irreparable damage to the American 
economy by permitting the cost of bor- 
rowing to disregard the limits of decency 
and decent living in this community. 


INTEREST AS IT AFFECTS OUR 
ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I have read with interest the 
interim report to the President of the 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. 

No one on this floor has been a more 
consistent antagonist of inflation than 
I have. I welcome the administration’s 
restatement of its concern for prevent- 
ing inflation. I regret, however, that its 
proposed cure does not treat the disease. 

Its first proposal to make price sta- 
bility an explicit goal of Federal policy” 
is embodied in the first bill that I intro- 
duced into this Congress. But congres- 
sional approval of that statement will 
not of itself prevent inflation. 

Secondly, I have voted for the neces- 
sary tax increases and I have voted for 
economy on appropriations. I would 
add, however, that Iam one who believes 
it is not only easier, but better, to bal- 
ance the budget at a high level of eco- 
nomic activity than at a low level of eco- 
nomic activity. I welcome the apparent 
admission by the administration that the 
rising level of economic activity may well 
indicate that next year’s budget will in 
fact be more than balanced and that 
debt reduction may be possible. My diffi- 
culty with the Committee’s report lies in 
its third recommendation, which con- 
tains this amazing sentence: 

Thus to avoid inflation it is essential that 
the present limitation on the interest rate 
on long-term Government bonds be removed. 


Interest is the price we pay for money. 
To say that the way to avoid raising 
prices is to raise the price of money 
is to indulge in an economic non- 
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sequitur. This proposition is buttressed 
by the slippery charge that the issue is 
higher interest or “in a concealed way 
to do the equivalent of printing money— 
something the American public would not 
stand for if openly done.” 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps because I am 
the child of Republican parents, I have 
an elephantine memory. I can remem- 
ber when the administration conducted 
what is called “Operation Candor.” I 
suggest that today would be a good day 
to conduct another “Operation Candor” 
with respect to interest rate, money sup- 
ply, the national debt, and inflation. 
For these issues are necessarily inter- 
twined; you cannot deal with any one 
without being concerned as to its im- 
pact upon each of the others. I would 
like to take my time today, Mr. Speaker, 
to speak the whole truth to this House 
and to the American people. Let me 
focus my remarks first upon the ques- 
tion of interest rates. 

It is commonly said that the forces of 
supply and demand control the interest 
rate in the market. In general, in free 
markets, it is argued that a higher price 
increases the supply and reduces the ef- 
fective demand for the ifem in question 


and thus establishes a new equilibrium: 


price. Every sophomore student of eco- 
nomics learns this formula. Let's take 
a look at the supply of money capital, 
and especially the supply of loanable 
funds, and see whether or not it responds 
to changes in the prices of money—in the 
interest rates. 

First, the biggest single supply of 
money capital comes from the deprecia- 
tion set aside by American corporations, 
which are currently running at rate of 
$41 billion. These allowances are pro- 
gramed; they are a function of, the 
accounting system; they are independent 
of the interest rate; they can be slightly 
modified by changes in our income tax 
laws. 

The second basic source of capital is 
from retained earnings. Corporation 
profits, mounting to new highs, may ap- 
proach or pass $50 billion this year, of 
which taxes will take 52 percent. Divi- 
dends will run at the rate of around 
812.5 billion, and that will leave about 
$12 billion of retained earnings. Inas- 
much as the taxes are fixed by law and 
dividend policy tends to favor stable 
dividends, retained earnings fluctuate 
with the economic activity, not with the 
level of interest. 

The third basic source of loanable 
funds is the repayment of debt. You 
might call this savings through con- 
sumption. Taking out of a new mort- 
gage, purchase of a new ear or other 
consumer credit contract requires the 
person who borrowed the money to save 
an equal amount through the retirement 
of that debt. The volume of the new 
mortgage debt taken out this past year 
exceeded the volume of repayment by 
at least $9.4 billion. 

Mortgage retirement provided per- 
haps $11 billion of the some $20 billion 
of new mortgage debt extended during 
the past year. This sector provided a 
smaller sum than it required for the 
current year’s operations. It used up 
other sources of savings last year. 
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Other consumer credit rose only slightly 
during 1958. There was a turnover of 
$41 billion of the $45 billion of outstand- 
ing consumer credit repaid last year, but 
an equal amount was extended, so that 
most consumer credit was self-financed. 

A fourth source of capital funds 
arises from the purchase of insurance. 
Some $3.8 billion arose out of increased 
insurance reserves. These are contract 
savings, which are independent of in- 
terest rate fluctuation. Indeed most of 
the present insurance policies were 
written under contracts carrying far 
lower interest calculations than the cur- 
rent market support. 

A small amount of savings occurs 
through taxes paid to State and local 
governments, which are held in seeurity 
investments by treasuries and trust 
funds. Last year this amounted to 
about $1.2 billion. These funds are 
completely independent of the interest 
rate, and respond solely to fluctuation 
in tax revenue and expenditure pro- 
grams of the State and local govern- 
mental units. 

There is only one other basic type of 
saving. In the last year there were 
some $7.8 billion deposited in time and 
savings accounts, and about $6.5 bil- 
lion of savings shares were purchased. 
The reasons people make these deposits 
and investments are that they antici- 
pate outlays for capital such as a new 
house; they wish funds for retirement; 
they anticipate larger consumption ex- 
penses such as a trip around the world, 
or marrying off a daughter. The 
habits of those persons who regularly 
Save are determined by personal cir- 
cumstances which are almost completely 
independent of the interest rate. The 
purpose of this argument, Mr. Speaker, 
is to point out that these basic sources 
of capital, money for investment are 
all functions of other forces than the 
level of interest rate. The level of eco- 
nomic activity will have far more to do 
with each of these. For example, the 
savings I have just referred to are far 
more dependent upon the level of per- 
sonal income than they are upon the 
interest rate. Raise the level of income 
and far more will be saved. Shrink it, 
and far less will be saved, because con- 
sumption patterns do not change as 
rapidly as savings patterns when income 
changes. 

I have not referred to the one other 
source of capital, namely, new money. 
New money takes three basic forms in 
our society: First, is the purchase of 
gold. At the moment there is net gold 
outflow and our money supply from 
that source is momentarily shrinking. 
Second, there is a modest increase in 
the money supply through the purchase 
of silver, and we receive warehouse re- 
ceipts for that silver in the form of sil- 
ver certificates which serve as our 1-, 5-, 
and 10-dollar bills. These are a trivial 
source of money. 

The third and basic source of new 
money arises from an increase in bank 
credit. This may take the form of pri- 
vate debt expansion, expansion to meet 
the needs of State and local govern- 
ment, or expansion on account of Fed- 
eral debt management. Regardless of 
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the source, the increase in the aggre- 
gate volume of demand deposits aris- 
ing out of an increase in bank loans and 
discounts serves to increase our money 
supply. Since 90 percent of our trans- 
actions are done by check, the volume 
of demand deposits is the significant 
measure of our money supply. We can 
increase the supply of funds just as 
rapidly with the bank loan officers’ foun- 
tain pen as with the printing press. 
To single out the Federal debt as the 
villain of the piece, is to ignore the fact 
that increases in consumer credit, in 
business loans, in mortgage debt, or in 
State and local borrowing—to the ex- 
tent that these debt increases are fi- 
nanced out of new money created by the 
banks rather than loans out of savings 
discussed heretofore—expand the mon- 
ey supply. We could be reducing the 
volume of Federal debt in the hands of 
the banks and at the same time have in- 
flation if there were to be an increase 
in State, local, or private debt, greater 
than the reduction in Federal debt and 
the expansion of economic activity and 
economy warrants. 

It should be noted, Mr. Speaker, at 
this point, that a growing population 
doing a larger volume of business, must 
necessarily have an increasing money 
supply. Inasmuch as gold and silver 
no longer provide a significant. part of 
our money, this must take the form of 
expanding demand deposits through in- 
creases. in bank credit. The important 
thing to watch is that the rate of in- 
crease be related to the needs of the 
community. It does not contribute to 
public understanding to treat bank pur- 
chases of the public debt as “printing 
money,” when in the same report the 
other related factors are ignored. The 
capacity of the banks to inerease the 
money supply is not a function of the 
interest rate. It is a function of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s reserve re- 
quirements and open market operations. 

We have shown here that the supply 
side of the equation is largely independ- 
ent of the interest rate. What about the 
demand side? Here the situation is a 
little more complicated. On the busi- 
ness and industrial side, the large corpo- 
rations are self-financed. The decisions 
which they make to invest their own 
depreciation reserves, and their own re- 
tained earnings are totally independent 
of the interest rate. But the small firm, 
which must borrow in the open market, 
is affected and to that extent the high 
interest favors monopoly and discourages 
competition. 

With respect to utilities and major 
enterprises which must make heavy in- 
vestments of capital out of borrowed 
funds, high interest rates tend to dis- 
courage long-term heavy construction 
and thereby discourage the expansion of 
the economy, which would fight infiation. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is it not true that at 
the present time most of the short-term 
bills, which are in very substantial vol- 
ume, are held by commercial organiza- 


tions? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This is 
an interesting footnote to the entire dis- 
cussion. At the moment, these look so 
attractive to them that they are invest- 
ing their money in them. However, as 
their commercial expansion programs 
develop, they may dump these bills on 
the market and the banks may have to 
pick them up. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it not 
true also that the commercial banks are 
somewhat concerned about this invasion 
of business enterprise into the field of 
banking itself? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
think so. This clearly is the case. The 
point that I was establishing, however, 
is that the business and industrial de- 
mand for funds is not a function pri- 
marily of the interest rate. It is a func- 
tion of the level of economic activity. 
Given a high level of economic activity 
and high income, they will borrow the 
money as they need it. 

With respect to the consumer, frank- 
ly, he rarely knows exactly what the 
interest rate is. He cares less about 
the interest rate than about all of the 
terms of credit. The Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury have been centering 
attention on one of the terms of credit. 
What are the terms of credit. They are 
downpayment, amortization period, eli- 
gibility to borrow, and the interest rate. 
And Operation Candor ought to start 
with a recognition that our money man- 
agers—the Board of Governors, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
FDIC—have an obligation to concern 
themselves with all of the terms of 
credit. 

Much of our postwar inflation has 
been financed by consumer credit which 
has expanded too rapidly in certain pe- 
riods in the last dozen years. 

The only effective check on consumer 
credit is changing amortization periods 
and downpayment requirements, and 
not changing interest rates. Changing 
the interest rate is totally incompetent 
to deal with this problem, as experience 
demonstrates. 

With reference to the demand for 
funds for State and local governments, 
these governments must meet the needs 
of their people for highways, hospitals, 
schools, water supply systems, et cetera. 
Those which are the most attractive 
public works, whose costs exceed the 
capacity of the unit of government to 
finance out of current taxes, must be 
paid for momentarily by borrowed funds. 
But the less politically attractive pro- 
jects, such as sewage disposal plants, will 
be deferred. The others will be built 
anyway and the cost to the taxpayers to 
finance that government will go up by 
that amount. Therefore, high interest 
rather than discouraging borrowing will 
simply direct it to the politically more 
attractive proposals at a higher net cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Everyone here knows that the Federal 
debt increase or decrease is not a func- 
tion of the interest rate. It is a function 
of the aggregate appropriations that are 
ordered to be spent and the aggregate 
revenues to be obtained from the tax 
rates then in force at current levels of 
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income. The deficit of the past year is 
not a function primarily of tax rates, it 
was a function of the cut in the level of 
economic activity, and the only alter- 
native to raising the debt ceiling would 
be to refuse to pay the bills of the Federal 
Government. So we have increased the 
debt ceiling. 

All of this is to say that the demand 
for funds is not appreciably influenced 
by interest rates. To assume that there 
is some mythical free market which is 
going to equate supply and demands for 
funds is to live in a world other than 
that which you and I inhabit. 

I submit, therefore, that Operation 
Candor ought to be calling for the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury, discuss- 
ing openly and competently with the 
American people the various powers that 
the Federal Reserve has or ought to 
have. We should not be asked to in- 
crease the interest rate ceilings. In- 
stead, we should be being asked by the 
Federal Reserve, as a part of S. 1120, the 
vault cash bill, tomorrow to raise the 
potential maximum reserve requirement. 
Take this simple statistic. The vault 
cash which we will then allow country 
banks to count equals 4 percent of their 
demand deposits. The present require- 
ment is that they have 11 percent and 
the maximum potential reserve require- 
ment is 14 percent. In order to keep the 
count of the vault cash from increas- 
ing the capacity of the banks to lend ad- 
ditional funds, we should raise the re- 
serve requirements by the amount of the 
vault cash, or by 4 percent. That means 
that the Federal Reserve should have 
the power to impose a 15 percent re- 
quirement, upon demand deposits in 
country banks. But, that is illegal. 
Under the law today, they can now go 
only to 14 percent. Yet, when I asked 
the witness for the Board of Governors 
whether we should increase the maxi- 
mum reserve requirement, he said, No, 
we do not need additional power. We 
will ask for it when we need it.” I 
would far rather give it to them now. 
Frankly, I would rather give it to them 
and have them not need it rather than 
need it and not have it. The Federal 
Reserve should be coming down and ask- 
ing us to give them the power jointly 
with the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, to effect terms of consumer 
credit so that they can do an effective 
job of fighting inflation, by changing 
the amortization periods and the down 
payment requirements and the eligibil- 
ity for loans. This is a far better way 
of rationally getting at this inflation 
question without raising interest rates. 
The Federal Reserve should be asking 
for an increase in its reserve require- 
ments, not just because it wants to count 
the vault cash, but because they have 
an obligation to provide an orderly mar- 
ket for Government securities. If they 
are to provide an orderly market, they 
may have to buy bonds some day and 
when they buy bonds they increase the 
bank reserves. If that is not to be in- 
flationary, they should have the power 
to raise the reserve requirements. They 
have in years past come down and ob- 
tained temporary special power to in- 
crease the reserve requirements. I sug- 
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gest that if they are really concerned 
with fighting inflation, they should be 
asking us here now to raise the maxi- 
mum reserve requirement that may be 
imposed. 

I submit these things because you and 
I know we will be faced in the not too 
distant future with the possibility of 
being asked to vote to take the ceiling 
off on a long-term Government bonds in- 
terest rate. I submit that this is voting 
for inflation in the name of anti-infla- 
tion and I refuse to cooperate because 
I know, and I know that they know, that 
there are other and, in my opinion, bet- 
ter ways to fight inflation. I have sug- 
gested what some of these ways are. 
Let me suggest one more. 

The President and the President’s com- 
mittee have rejected out of hand the 
use of wage and price controls. If the 
only kind of wage and price controls in 
contemplation are the full-blown wage 
and price controls we had in OPA days, 
then I concur. But I submit that there 
are steps short of that. A modest step 
would be to have standby wage and price 
control, and I am prepared to suggest 
that I would rather have the President 
have a shotgun in the closet and not 
need it, than to need it but not have it. 
If the President had the power to roll 
back an inflationary wage or price, then 
I suspect that when he talked to the 
leaders of the steel industry or the steel 
union they would listen more attentively; 
but when they know he has no power to 
act they can be somewhat indifferent to 
his request. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado, who 
is also a professional economist, would 
care to speculate so as to help me under- 
stand this: Why, in the face of the de- 
tailed analyses involving somewhat com- 
plex, economic theoretical propositions— 
which are so difficult for the average 
person and indeed for many of us here 
in Congress to understand—why the 
Federal Reserve Board not following this 
policy which seems to me to be so ob- 
vious. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I sup- 
pose the best answer is to say that one 
should never presume to impute motives 
to others. I will therefore refrain from 
imputing any motive. On the record, 
I submit that their behavior falls aside 
from what I think is proper. 

Mr. COHELAN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I do not impugn the 
motive of anybody. I believe that the 
economists who are advising the admin- 
istration are acting in good faith. It 
also seems to me that there is a funda- 
mental difference in economic policy; 
and it seems to me that the issue 
should be defined around that. It is a 
fundamental difference in policy, to be 
sure, if the Federal Reserve is pursuing 
irrevocably the policy that apparently 
they are doing, with the kind of conse- 
quences that I have described, that we 
are asked to follow without anyone 
pointing out the alternatives that have 
been discussed today by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado and 
also the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. The public memory for 
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this complex area of economic analysis 
is perhaps short. I joined the staff of 
the Fiscal Division of the Bureau of 
the Budget in 1942 when we were put- 
ting together the economic stabilization 
program. Most of the devices that have 
been here described were a part of the 
economic stabilization policy and to a 
substantial extent they were followed 
successfully right down through the war 
years. We should not need to recite 
here all of that experience, but we cer- 
tainly ought not to ignore it. Nor 
should we dismiss it out of hand with a 
contemptuous phrase as if we had no 
means to effectuate economic stabiliza- 
tion in these times. I think the time 
calls for a reexamination of the history 
through which I have lived and you 
have lived in order that we may profit 
by that experience. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Listening to the testi- 
mony of Governor Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, or a reading of the 
interrogation and his responses during 
the course of his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee in support 
of the administration program to in- 
crease the interest rate, will reveal, I 
think, that it is an irrevocable policy of 
the Board, or at least of the Chairman 
of the Board, to use these wrong-headed 
policies, and that position will continue 
in the future. 

I think one of the alternatives is what 
the gentleman from Colorado has sug- 
gested, not to increase the debt limit as 
suggested by the administration. 

I heard Secretary Anderson and was 
impressed by his testimony because he 
seemed to be an harassed man who was 
caught in between this persistency on 
the part of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the disinclination on the part of 
Congress to increase the interest rate. 
But I was also impressed with the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board is not 
going to do what any of us believe to be 
the right thing, not going to put into 
effect the policies that the gentleman 
from Colorado has outlined. Now, where 
do we go from there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. First, let 
me say with respect to the raising of 
the interest rate on maximum Govern- 
ment bonds, this happens to be one of 
those cases where we have a veto. We 
can refuse to pass a bill which in our 
opinion is unnecessary, and I submit this 
one is unnecessary. That is the first 
step. 

The second step is we can give some 
further instructions to the Federal Re- 
serve. I was in the office of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin this afternoon and 
heard a spokesman from the Treasury 
state that the Federal Reserve was in- 
dependent of the Executive agencies, 
therefore not subject to the will of the 
Executive, but was a creature of the 
Congress. I sit as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and I 
have yet to receive a policy report from 
the Federal Reserve indicating to me 
why they pursue the policies they do. 
They are not responsible to me as a 
member of the committee appointed by 
this House to superintend the activity. 
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I submit, however, that the parliamen- 
tary answer lies in an amendment which 
will be proposed to S. 1120 by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] be- 
cause it will clearly express the will of 
the Congress with respect to money 
management. 

Mr. METCALF. If the gentleman 
from Colorado will yield again, Iam in- 
terested in his comment, because as has 
been stated he is a professional econ- 
omist and a long-time student of these 
matters. Supose the Federal Reserve 
does not yield, and I am convinced from 
watching Governor Martin it will not, 
and suppose the Congress does not give 
the administration the increase in in- 
terest rates that it requests, are there 
alternatives for Secretary Anderson to 
finance the national debt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
There is no ceiling upon short-term obli- 
gations. If the Treasury is forced to go 
to further short-term obligations, that is 
what it will have to do. 

Mr. METCALF. Short-term obliga- 
tions are obligations, as I understand it, 
of 5 years or under? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. Is 
it not better to pay a high interest rate, 
if that be necessary—and I submit that 
it is unnecessary—but, if because of the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System it 
is necessary, is it not better to pay a 
high interest rate for a short time and 
know that the securities will be re- 
financed in the future at lower interest 
rates when this policy will be changed, 
as its weaknesses show up? 

Mr. METCALF. We are told that 
these short-term securities are so in- 
flationary that the effect upon our 
economy will be disastrous if we have 
to refinance some of our long-time 
securities in short-time debt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This is 
precisely why I have been concerned and 
will offer an amendment to S. 1120 to- 
morrow to raise the maximum potential 
reserve requirements in order that the 
Federal Reserve will have no alibi. By 
raising reserve requirements they can 
prevent the inflation which might flow 
from this so-called near money, and 
every Government bond is near money. 

Mr. METCALF. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is forced to finance some of this 
long-term debt by the issuance of short- 
time securities, the Federal Reserve still 
has a way to control the inflationary 
effect; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct, and to be doubly certain of that 
I suggest that the Congress act respon- 
sibly and expand the reserve requirement 
ceiling power in order that there be no 
question as to our intent that the Federal 
Reserve use this machinery to avoid in- 
flation. I am just as anti-inflation as 
they are, and I believe we can do this 
without raising the cost to the taxpayer. 

In the next to the last paragraph of 
the President’s message of June 8, he 
Says in effect, Oh, by the way, the in- 
crease in interest rates in the past 5 
months has caused my estimate of in- 
terest obligations next year to be wrong 
by $500 million, so please increase the 
appropriation by that amount.” 

If we approve this bill that the Ways 
and Means Committee is considering and 
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raise the interest rate again, before the 
fiscal year 1959-60 is out, we will have 
the Treasury back before the Congress 
requesting another billion dollars of tax- 
payers’ money to pay the interest on the 
debt, and for all of this interest money 
there is not one dime of increased service 
rendered to the American people. I say 
“No.” 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MOORHEAD. There is an alter- 
native, I would suggest, to the long-term 
financing which is not as inflationary as 
the short term is. When we remove the 
ceiling on interest we could do so only 
on condition that the bonds be callable. 
They can be long-term bonds and yet can 
be called in a short period when we can 
bring the interest rate down. Such bonds 
are used frequently by corporations at a 
time when they have to finance them- 
selves in times of high interest. They 
have been using callability in the public 
utility field. They are required by the 
SEC to do so. That is done to save the 
consumers of electricity from paying ex- 
cessive interest charges to electric utili- 
ties. The same analogy applies, in my 
opinion, in saving money for the taxpay- 
ers of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If we had 
to raise interest rates, I would thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman’s proposal. 


INTEREST AS IT AFFECTS OUR 
ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Barr} is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. This morning the 
Secretary of the Treasury said he would 
be opposed to the issuance of callable 
bonds because it would increase the cost 
to the taxpayer of one-fourth to one- 
half of 1 percent in interest rates. 
Now, can the gentleman from Colorado 
tell me something about the experience 
of the utility firms and other commer- 
cial bond houses and whether or not 
there has been such an increase in in- 
terest rates? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I sup- 
pose the real question facing the Con- 
gress and the Secretary is: Do we anti- 
pate that the present high level of in- 
terest rates is here to stay? If so, and 
it is a question of the issuance of calla- 
ble bonds, then it will result in higher 
interest to sell callable bonds than with- 
out such feature. On the other hand, if 
you assume that interest rates will 
surely come down again—and they will 
come down if we can make our concern 
to prevent inflation vivid and real and 
operational—then I submit even if it 
cost one-fourth or one-half of 1 percent 
more for 2 years, that is far less than 
having to pay some interest increase, 
but not as much, over a period of 20 


years. 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, BARR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. In a recent speech 
the chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Mr. Gadsby, re- 
ported on the experience of the SEC 
with respect to their requirement with 
utility issues, and he reported that data 
accumulated on corporate bond issues 
offered between 1945 and 1948 indicated 
that the presence or absence of the call 
privilege appeared to have no significant 
effect on the interest rate. In other 
words, here we have one branch of the 
administration saying that the call fea- 
ture does not mean an increase in cor- 
porate issues and another branch of the 
administration saying that it will. 

Mr. BARR. May I inquire as to the 
date of that statement? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. It was in May of 
this year. 

Mr. BARR. The market at the mo- 
ment seems to be very sticky on callable 
bonds, and I am sure the Secretary’s 
statement of this morning is correct, 
that it would add possibly a quarter to 
the interest rate. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. An alternative to 
increasing the interest rates would be to 
have a sufficient premium to make the 
bonds attractive. Now, if interest rates 
remain high, then we would never re- 
deem these bonds and the premium 
would never cost anything. If interest 
rates dropped off sufficiently, then we 
could save money by paying a premium 
and refunding with lower interest cost 
bonds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
simply like to conclude these observa- 
tions that I have been making by noting 
that the Government Operations Com- 
mittee has reported to the Committee on 
Rules the Clark-Reuss bill which does 
embody an even more modest proposal 
with respect to price and wage policy. It 
simply provides what you might call the 
power of compulsory investigation; that 
is, it gives the President the power to in- 
quire into wage and price situations in 
order to report to the public. At a re- 
cent press conference the President 
seemed to feel favorable toward this, and, 
therefore, I trust that the Members of 
the House will encourage the Committee 
on Rules to bring the Clark-Reuss bill to 
the floor in order that we may underline 
in still another fashion our own genuine 
concern about adding anti-inflationary 
powers to the administration, so that our 
reasons for refusing inflationary requests 
of higher interest rates will not be an ir- 
responsible but, rather, a most responsi- 
ble decision. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem which the United States currently 
faces is not unique to this Nation. I re- 
turned from Canada just yesterday. 
They are faced with exactly the same 
situation. I think you will find the eco- 
nomic trends all over the world point up 
the fact that the industrial world, the 
industrial nations all over the world, are 
faced with a real shortage of industrial 
development capital. This House, I 
imagine, will soon be considering the 
President’s request to raise the interest 
rates. I should only like to state that I 
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have had little experience in parliamen- 
tary affairs but I have been treasurer of 
five small corporations. Granting any- 
one the authority to move into the mar- 
ket at these ruinous rates I think should 
be carefully considered by this Congress 
before such permission is granted. The 
argument is often made that the debt 
should be shifted to another period of 
time. No one can question that point. 

The only point I raise is, Should we 
shift our debt to a long-term basis when 
this Nation is faced with a capital short- 
age and high interest in a free market? 
I should merely like to state that it is 
my opinion that Congress should use 
caution and care in moving into this 
field . 

It is not our job to be irresponsible. 
We must pay the financial obligations of 
the United States. We must maintain 
the confidence of the investing public in 
our securities. The only thing I would 
like to state is that any authority in my 
opinion should be limited and granted 
only after due consideration and much 
caution, 


SUSTAINED ECONOMIC GROWTH: 
KEY TO A DYNAMIC AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Bowis! 18 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for the floor this afternoon to 
speak on what I believe to be the pri- 
mary issue facing the American people 
and the 86th Congress. 

I refer to the persistent failure of our 
national economy in recent years to live 
up to its vast capacity for sustained 
growth—with high employment and 
without inflation. 

Directly or indirectly, this failure af- 
fects nearly every piece of legislation 
that comes before this House. It tem- 
pers our debates and decisions on such 
questions as wheat prices, housing, debt 
limits, highways, school construction, 
mutual security, minimum wages and 
scores of other issues. 

I believe that this body carries a con- 
stitutional responsibility to consider this 
question with the utmost care, and to 
provide whatever legislative action may 
be required to release the energies of the 
American people and the American 
economy. 

This responsibility has been made 
doubly clear by the publication this 
morning of a report by an administra- 
tion committee under the chairmanship 
of Vice President Nixon. The so-called 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. The Nixon com- 
mittee report refiects a deplorable lack 
of faith in the dynamics of our private 
enterprise system. It voices the same 
shopworn economic cliches which have 
led us into two recessions in 5 years. 

If allowed to go unchallenged, its ill- 
disguised doctrine of scarcity for the 
many and soaring returns for the few 
will continue to cost the American peo- 
ple dearly in terms of national security, 
prosperity, employment, and human 
dignity. 


June 29 


I, THREE THEORIES OF GROWTH 


In our approach to the questions of 
economic growth, high employment, and 
inflation, most of us fall into one of three 
groups. 

One group, which includes, Mr. Nixon, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Strauss, Mr. Summer- 
field and other signers of the Cabinet 
Committee report believes that our 
principal economic danger is inflation, 
and that whatever we may do deliber- 
ately to encourage growth and high em- 
ployment will increase that danger. 

Adherents of this group are prepared, 
therefore, to accept the heavy penalties 
resulting from our present slow rate of 
growth—idle men, idle machines, and 
idle capital—in the belief that all this is 
part of the price we must pay for a 
sound dollar. 

The second group believes that our 
greatest overall economic danger is our 
failure to produce at levels we are clearly 
capable of reaching. They believe that 
we can and must find a way to use our 
vast human and natural resources more 
fully, even if it means some continuing 
inflation. 

There is also a third and growing 
group to which I and many other Mem- 
bers of this House belong. While recog- 
nizing the extreme seriousness of these 
dangers we believe that ways can be 
found to meet them both. 

Mr. Speaker, our ability to expand our 
economy steadily without inflation is the 
No. 1 economic challenge now facing us. 
Its implications, however, go far beyond 
economics. 

Our success in meeting this challenge 
will determine not only the nature of our 
own society in the years immediately 
ahead, but our very capacity for leader- 
ship itself in a world of revolutionary 
change. 

If the solution were simple, we would 
have found it long ago. On this sub- 
ject, as on others, honest men may dis- 
agree. My objective this afternoon is 
not to sharpen such differences but to 
suggest some practical common ground 
for action. 

Operating a large business and meet- 
ing a payroll in the depths of the great 
depression taught me something of the 
problems of business. 

Wartime service as Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization left me with an abid- 
ing fear of inflation and a concern for 
the soundness of the dollar. 

Many years of experience in State and 
Federal Government have persuaded me 
of the complexities of politics and the 
limitations of bureaucratic action. 

Experience and common sense have 
also persuaded me, however, of the ur- 
gent importance of raising the issues of 
economic growth to the forefront of na- 
tional debate. If my remarks today do 
no more than stimulate further discus- 
sion of the complex and vital subject, 
they will have been worthwhile. 

II. THE EXTENT OF THE SLOWDOWN 


Let us first see if we can put the chal- 
lenge presented by the Nixon report in 
clear perspective. 

Since the Civil War, our national out- 
put of goods and services has doubled 
every generation. I do not mean in in- 
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fiated market values. I mean in actual 
tons and yards of goods produced. 

The rise, of course, has not come in a 
steady, soaring curve. It has been in- 
terrupted by a series of costly depres- 
sions when production has dropped 
sharply and when bankruptcies, fore- 
closures, and unemployment took their 
toll. 

Since the Korean war, however, our 
economy has been sluggish even in pe- 
riods of relative prosperity, recessions 
have become more frequent, and our 
traditional rate of expansion has tapered 
off alarmingly. 

Since 1953 our annual growth has been 
well below our historic 3-percent rate, 
the rate of growth which created our 
present industrial power and laid the 
basis for our present high living stand- 
ards, When we take into account our 
booming population, the post-Korea fig- 
ures represent an annual per capita 
growth of less than 1 percent. 

Much, but not all, of this lag can be 
accounted for by periodic dips in busi- 
ness activity. Half of our efforts since 
1953 have been spent getting back to 
where we were a year or so before each 
recovery effort began. 

We are now recovering from our third 
recession in 10 years. The first occurred 
in 1949, the second in 1953-54, the third 
in 1957-58. 

Between October 1957 and April 1958 
our durable-goods output dropped by 18 
percent, production of primary metals by 
33 percent, metal fabrication by 18 per- 
cent, automobile production by 35 per- 
cent, consumer durables by 30 percent. 

The production lost in recent years has 
been lost for good, and the total is sub- 
stantial. Had our growth since the 
Korean war continued at the previous 
post-World War II rate of 4 percent an- 
nually, we would have produced $170 
billion worth of goods and services more 
than we actually did produce. 

If we had achieved the 5-percent rate 
of increase which the Rockefeller report 
in 1958 asserted was both feasible and 
necessary, our added post-Korea produc- 
tion would have exceeded $400 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a colossal sum. 
It is nearly equal to a full year’s national 
income. It is one and one-half times 
our national debt of $285 billion. 

We are now finding our way back to 
where we were 20 months ago. As Mr. 
Nrxon and his associates properly point 
out, this is welcome news. But we must 
not allow it to destroy our perspective. 

Automobile production in 1959 will be 
considerably less than it was 4 years ago. 

New housing starts will barely equal 
the number of old dwellings continually 
slipping into the slum category. 

Despite the seasonal summer pickup, 
we still have 3.4 million persons actively 
seeking work, with many more ready to 
enter the labor market if jobs were more 
plentiful. 

Although there are 25 million more 
Americans to feed, net farm income is 
still 12 percent lower than in 1952. 

Despite the rise in the cost of living, 
poultry, hogs, corn and several other 
commodities are now selling for less at 
the farm than they were 15 years ago 
when I was Administrator of the OPA. 
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The farmer’s percentage share of the 
national income continues to slip steadily 
downward. 

By all means, let us welcome the 
marked economic improvement. which 
has taken place in the last 2 or 3 months. 
Let us pray that it continues. 

But let us not lose sight of the produc- 
tion that has been lost, of our wide- 
spread differences over the causes and 
the cures, and of the heavy cost of our 
continued failure to employ our people, 
our machines and our capital to ca- 
pacity. 

Ill, THE HIGH COST OF THE SLOWDOWN 


Mr. Speaker, before considering the 
causes of our failure to grow con- 
sistently, I shall briefly review some of 
the effects this failure has had in the 
conduct of our domestic affairs and our 
relations with the world. 

Although I have no desire to belabor 
these points, I believe it is important 
that we face up squarely to the heavy 
price we are paying for our failure to 
find adequate answers to the question of 
sustained economic growth. 

First. Our slow rate of economic 
growth endangers our national security 
and increasingly jeopardizes our capac- 
ity to deal effectively with world prob- 
lems. 

Khrushchev has bluntly challenged us 
to an economic contest. “The Soviet 
Union,” he has said, “intends to out- 
strip the United States economically 
and to surpass the level of produc- 
tion in the United States means to 
exceed the highest indexes of capital- 
ism.” 

Today our total annual output of goods 
and services remains more than twice 
that of the Soviet Union. But as Allen 
Dulles, the able director of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, points out, the 
much greater Soviet rate of growth is 
enabling them rapidly to close the gap. 

Soviet machine tool production, a key 
to ultimate industrial productivity, is 
already more than double our own. So- 
viet universities are graduating twice as 
many qualified technicians and scien- 
tists. The new Soviet 7-year plan calls 
for a further accumulated increase of 80 
percent by 1965. 

Mr. Dulles warns: If it is true that 
our industrial growth in this period will 
be only 2 percent a year, the United 
States will be virtually committing eco- 
nomic suicide.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that Mr. 
Dulles has overstated this challenge to 
the American people and their Govern- 
ment. 

The underdeveloped nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America are pro- 
foundly and increasingly awed by Soviet 
industrial achievements, and therefore 
by Soviet methods. 

Seven years ago, as Ambassador to 
India, in testimony before congressional 
committees, I suggested that the Krem- 
lin would almost certainly divert an in- 
creasing fraction of its fast-growing out- 
put to politically motivated development 
projects in these three crucial conti- 
nents. ; 

Two years later such a program was 
in fact launched. I believe it is now 
only in its earliest stages. We must 
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assume that it will be rapidly expanded 
and made vastly more effective. 

If our slow rate of growth, punctu- 
ated by frequent recessions, is allowed 
to continue, we will be placed at an in- 
creasing disadvantage. Within a dec- 
ade, the Soviet Union may unalterably 
replace the United States as the most 
appealing industrial model for the bulk 
of mankind. 

It is no less than startling that to- 
day’s Nixon committee report, signed by 
a group of the highest administration 
officials, ignores this challenge com- 
pletely. 

Now let me be blunt. 

If this timid concept of America’s po- 
tential prevails, Mr. Dulles’ warning of 
“economic suicide” may indeed become 
a fact. 

In that event historians will not blame 
the capitalistic system as such. West 
Germany, Mexico, Japan, and other non- 
Communist nations are showing rates of 
economic growth fully comparable to 
that of Soviet Russia. 

If the United States fails to match 
Soviet progress in productivity and eco- 
nomie expansion, history will hold the 
executive and legislative branches of 
our Government clearly responsible for 
their failure to keep our own capitalistic 
system in efficient working order. 

Second, Our slow rate of growth en- 
courages creeping isolationism. 

Unless we recapture and maintain our 
former economic dynamism, we will find 
it politically difficult to do what must be 
done to strengthen our position in world 
affairs. This is becoming increasingly 
apparent to the Members of the Con- 
gress. 

As our economy lags, competition 
from foreign imports, real or fancied, 
inevitably becomes more worrisome, and 
the pressure is thereby increased for ar- 
tificial barriers to bar or curb imports. 

As we saw 2 weeks ago, political pres- 
sures also grow to slash our mutual se- 
curity programs which are of such de- 
cisive importance to orderly political 
growth in the non-Communist world. 

Some Members of this House, with a 
lingering nostalgia for isolationism, have 
never been persuaded of the need for 
foreign aid. They opposed it this year 
as they have opposed it in the past. 

But in the recent debates on this leg- 
islation it was disturbing to see them 
joined by others who have always sup- 
ported this effort. 

While rejecting the economic policies 
which have led us into our present dilem- 
ma, these members feel politically stifled 
in the atmosphere of reaction and inac- 
tion which has been created by the prac- 
titioners of these policies. 

Last January many in this House came 
here pledged to support long overdue 
programs to build the schools, houses, 
dams, and roads that our country needs 
so: urgently. 

They now find themselves fenced in 
by the same mistaken theories: of scar- 
city economics which succeeding genera- 
tions of Old Guardsmen have been ped- 
dling since Andrew Jackson challenged 
the entrenched power of the banks over 
our money supply 130 years ago. 

In their frustration they now pose the 
obvious political question: If we cannot 
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afford to do what obviously needs to be 
done here in America, how can we ex- 
plain to our constituents back home 
economic grants and loans to people 
overseas? 

The sum total of these forces has pro- 
duced a dangerous drift toward the very 
isolationism which plunged us into two 
World Wars in the last 40 years. 

Third. Our present slow rate of growth, 
and the excessive unemployment which 
flows from it, increase the tensions and 
conflicts between groups within our 
country. 

In periods of full employment, dis- 
crimination among our industrial work- 
ers diminishes. But when jobs are scarce 
it is the members of our minority groups 
who suffer most. This is because they 
are traditionally the last to be hired and 
the first to be fired. 

Lagging growth also fosters tensions 
between labor and management. 

When our economy grows slowly or not 
at all, each group comes to feel that it 
can gain only at the expense of the 
other. 

Thus labor may press for increased 
wages without regard for prices and in- 
vestment capital needs, while manage- 
ment strives to expand its profits at the 
expense of the workers and their wages. 

In his press conference on June 3 Pres- 
ident Eisenhower warned that it is “be- 
coming a habit in this country to adopt 
certain theories that Marx advanced 
that there is inevitably a bitter and im- 
placable warfare between the man that 
works and the man that hires him.” 

Mr. Eisenhower could properly have 
placed the blame for the growing class 
consciousness which troubles us all on 
the marked slowdown in our rate of 
economic expansion since 1953. 

Fourth. A slow rate of economic ex- 
pansion feeds on itself. 

With a slow rate of growth, markets 
decline and the more concentrated in- 
dustries are tempted, as I have pointed 
out above, to raise their prices in order 
to sustain high profits from limited vol- 
ume. If sales then pick up, profits rise 
spectacularly and labor presses for its 
share in the form of higher wages. 

This provides a rationalization for 
still higher prices and discourages po- 
tential buyers. 

When jobs are scarce, labor itself often 
resorts to featherbedding and other de- 
vices to hold down production in order 
to spread the existing jobs. By fur- 
ther increasing costs, this also leads to 
higher prices and lagging sales. 

As consumer spending fails to rise, 
pressures on Congress grow for artificial 
restraints on competition. Again the re- 
sult is higher prices. 

At the same time, the ever present 
fear of recession discourages industrial 
expansion and persuades many fami- 
lies to postpone the buying of new homes 
or the improvement and refurnishing of 
old ones. 

Fifth. Our present slow rate of eco- 
nomic growth creates a lag in govern- 
ment revenues which makes it impossi- 
ble for us to undertake a serious over- 
hauling of our tax structure, to reduce 
our government debt, or to keep up with 
the demand for those things which we 
must rely on government to supply. 
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The degree and impact of our Federal 
taxes has a major influence on our rate 
of investment in the new factories and 
machines which are basic to a steadily 
expanding economy. Much of our pres- 
ent industrial plant is obsolescent. Our 
machine tool industry is operating in low 
gear. 

It is ironic that many capitalistic na- 
tions, through more rapid rates of tax 
depreciation and other devices, offer 
greater incentives than we do to plant 
modernization and expansion. 

Many of us would like to see taxes bet- 
ter adjusted to investment needs. We 
would also like to see a steady reduction 
in our national debt. 

Yet the necessary tax reduction and 
reform are economically and politically 
impossible until our rate of growth in- 
creases and becomes constant. 

At the same time, we are now faced 
with a severe financial crisis in our tax- 
starved States and communities which 
makes it increasingly difficult for them 
to handle their proper share of govern- 
mental functions. 

If this tax squeeze continues, more and 
more governmental responsibilities will 
inevitably be pressed upon Washington. 
Unless we can achieve and maintain an 
adequate rate of growth, therefore, we 
will face a steady increase of the very 
centralization which most of us seek to 
avoid. 

Finally, our present slow rate of 
growth discourages the urgently needed 
expansion of many programs which 
government—Federal, State and local— 
alone can finance. 

Our shortages in schools and hospitals 
should be wiped out. 

Effective steps must be taken to mod- 
ernize our transportation system. 

Yet as long as our economy lags, this 
badly needed construction will lag also. 

Sixth. Our present slow rate of growth 
has led to an enormous waste of human 
resources and injury to human dignity 
through continued unemployment in 
many areas, continued fear of new re- 
cessions, and continued low income for 
millions of marginal workers. 

Recent headlines about record indus- 
trial profits provide meager encourage- 
ment to workers who are still seeking 
jobs and to communities in many parts 
of America which the recovery has left 
behind. 

The booming stock market remains a 
mockery to the 6% million families still 
living on less than $2,000 a year. 

After paying for nothing but bare ne- 
cessities, how much purchasing power 
do such families have left to buy the 
goods already being produced? For such 
families, a higher rate of growth would 
mean both employment and consump- 
tion. 


Iv. THE REASONS FOR THE LAG 


Why have we failed since the Korean 
War to live up to our economic potential? 

Following World War II, we switched 
from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy with extraordinary smoothness. 
Except for a brief period of adjustment 
in 1949, employment was high. Profits 
were sufficient to provide for record 
capital expansion and the highest divi- 
dends in our history. 
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In January 1954, President Eisenhower 
could say in his economic report: “Per- 
haps never before in history have the 
American people come closer to realizing 
the ideal of high and expanding employ- 
ment without price inflation, than in 
1953.“ During that year there were 
fewer than 2 million unemployed. 

In 4 of the 6 years that followed, we 
have been either slipping into a recession 
or fighting our way back to where we 
were when the recession began. 

What has gone wrong? 

The causes are many and complicated. 
Honest men may differ on both their 
nature and their cure. 

Yet I will hazard the guess that his- 
torians will charge much of our failure 
to a strange lack of confidence in the 
dynamics of the private enterprise sys- 
tem to which we give such strong verbal 
support. 

Our mistakes have not been in our 
failure to use the Federal Government’s 
power over our economy. Our difficul- 
ties stem largely from the fact that we 
have used the power for the wrong pur- 
poses, for the wrong reasons, in the 
wrong ways. 

Instead of using the agencies and 
power of our Government to encourage 
growth and high employment, we have 
used it to inhibit growth on the totally 
false assumption that sustained growth, 
high employment and price stability are 
incompatible. 

In order to realize the significance of 
this miscalculation, it is essential that 
we have a clear understanding of the 
practical situation which confronts the 
business community. 

V. THE BUSINESS RISK OF INADEQUATE SPENDING 


Presumably every businessman 18 
eager to operate at full capacity and to 
expand his operation as demand in- 
creases. As he plans the future of his 
business, however, he faces two critically 
important questions. 

First, will his business be capable of 
turning out good products to sell at com- 
petitive prices and thus assure its sur- 
vival in a competitive market? 

In this competition the businessman 
cannot properly call on his Government 
for help. This primary individual risk 
is basic to a dynamic free economy. 

At the same time, each businessman 
faces an even more formidable second 
risk which should be the proper con- 
cern of the Federal Government. 

Will the market—in other words, the 
total national purchasing power—be 
available to keep the industry of which 
he is a part on a capacity or near- 
capacity basis? 

When businessmen fear that the pur- 
chasing power may not be available to 
buy the full output of their industry, 
they begin to restrict their production, 
to curb their plans for expansion, to 
build up increasingly large reserves, and 
to set their prices high enough to make 
satisfactory profits even on limited 
volume. 

Now where can we look for the essen- 
tial purchasing power which must be 
generated if we are to create and sus- 
tain the conditions necessary for high 
employment and growth? 

The purchasing power must be pro- 
vided by three different spending groups 
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in amounts which will vary in size and 
balance from year to year. 

First, there are the business spenders. 

Our corporations and merchants, 
large and small, spend many billions an- 
nually on industrial expansion, inven- 
tories, new equipment, and buildings. 

Second, there are the family spenders. 
As consumers, we spend all or part of 
our wages, salaries, and dividends for 
food, clothing, travel, houses, automo- 
biles, washing machines, haircuts, books, 
TV sets, radios, movies, and an endless 
variety of items which the imagination 
and productiveness of our economy pro- 
vides. 

Third, there are the government 
spenders—Federal, State, and local. 

Each year, and in varying amounts, 
our governmental departments and 
agencies invest more billions in our 
Army, Navy and Air Force; in our 
schools, hospitals, roads, bridges, and 
irrigation projects; in police depart- 
ments, fire departments and welfare 
services, 

Each of these three groups of spend- 
ers may change the pattern as well as 
the amount of its expenditures from 
year to year. But if we are to have 
steady, healthy expansion, the total 
which these three groups spend each 
year must be sufficient to absorb all, or 
nearly all, the goods and services we are 
capable of producing. 

The problem, therefore, is to maintain 
sufficient purchasing power among these 
three groups. ‘This, alone, can insure 
total production and employment at 
high sustained levels which will increase 
steadily as our productive capacity in- 
creases. It is here, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Federal Government carries a heavy 
and direct responsibility. 

Now many of us have deep-seated in- 
hibitions and prejudices about the role 
of Government in economic affairs. Yet 
the fact remains that Government must 
play a substantial role in our complex 
modern society. 

If we are unprepared to accept enough 
Government, we will surely end up with 
too much Government. 

This may be paradoxical, but it is true. 
If we refuse to allow our Government to 
help us to solve essential problems, the 
unsolved problems will eventually over- 
take us. 

In the ensuing crisis we will be obliged 
to use governmental controls far beyond 
those that would have been necessary 
had we taken adequate steps sooner. 

Therefore, to leave urgent problem un- 
solved in today’s explosive world it costly 
and dangerous. Eventually it may de- 
stroy the economic and social system 
which has carried the American people 
so far. 

The Government’s role in maintaining 
purchasing power is important for four 
reasons. 

First, government expenditures, Fed- 
eral, State and local, account for nearly 
one-fourth of our entire production. 
Equally important, these expenditures 
can be deliberately varied within reason- 
able limits from year to year, in line 
with the total needs of our national 
economy. 

Second, Government has the power to 
control, again within limits, the amount 
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of money and credit available for both 
businessmen and consumers. 

Third, Government has the legal power 
to eliminate bottlenecks that stand in 
the way of competition. 

Fourth, Government, by its decisive- 
ness, by its show of confidence, or by its 
lack of these things, can establish a mood 
which profoundly affects the investing 
and purchasing decisions of millions of 
business firms and families. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we must frankly 
face the fact that in all four areas of 
public responsibility our recent perform- 
ances have been inept and inadequate. 

We have failed to devise monetary 
and credit policies which would encour- 
age maximum industrial expansion, high 
employment, and maximum consumer 
purchasing within the limits of a stable 
price level. 

We have failed to use present author- 
ity, or to create new authority, with 
which to cope with the relatively new 
phenomena of rising prices in semi- 
monopolistic industries, where there are 
both unused manpower and facilities for 
increased production. 

We have failed to provide the neces- 
sary Federal financing for adequate slum 
clearance, urban renewal, school and 
hospital construction. 

We have failed to create a national 
economic climate of confidence and 
dynamism in which businessmen and 
consumers can move ahead with assur- 
ance. 

Most disturbing of all, we now find 
the inept and mistaken economic policies 
of the last few years reaffirmed by a 
cabinet committee composed of the ad- 
ministration’s highest economic officials 
under the chairmanship of the Vice 
President of the United States. 


VI. CAUSES OF LAGGING GROWTH 


A year or so ago, Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration accused members of the 
Democratic Party of being “disciples of 
gloom and doom,” of trying to talk the 
country into a depression. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this ad- 
ministration has sinned grievously in 
the opposite direction. 

Not only has it constantly peddled a 
doctrine of impending inflation, but it 
has attempted to meet whatever danger 
actively exists by methods which have 
sharply increased the danger itself. 

The administration’s misguided . ac- 
tions, and the panicky statements which 
have accompanied these actions, have 
helped to raise prices in key industries, 
encourage stock market speculation, and 
substantially increase the overall costs 
of Government, business, and the con- 
suming public. 

Businessmen and consumers, alike, 
have been frightened by public relations 
talk of “wild-eyed spenders fanning the 
flames of inflation.” Indeed the public 
state of mind created by this irrespon- 
sible campaign is in part responsible for 
the present deplorable situation in the 
Federal bond market. 

Why should we expect investors to buy 
long-term Government bonds in the un- 
easy speculative atmosphere which the 
administration has created? 

It was inevitable that there would be a 
rush from bonds to stocks and real estate 
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as a hedge against the rampant inflation 
which, we have been told again and 
again, is about to engulf us. 

VII. THE EFFECTS OF HIGHER INTEREST 


As much as any other single factor, 
the administration’s deliberate policy of 
high interest rates, lies at the heart of 
this situation. 

In the rampant, irresponsible, devil- 
take-the-hindmost 1920's, interest rates 
were high. But they were not as high 
as the administration has now pushed 
them. 

In the middle of the 1930’s, the Roose- 
velt administration lowered interest 
rates. From 1941 to 1951 the Treasury 
lowered them still further by supporting 
the bond market through purchases by 
the Federal Reserve Bank and by in- 
creasing the reserve requirements which 
the banks must hold against outstanding 
loans. 

This latter point is important and I 
shall return to it later. 

In the early 1950’s, this dual policy was 
abandoned. The Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System no longer assumed 
responsibility for keeping Government 
securities selling at par. 

The forces of the “free market“ were 
encouraged to take over, and this they 
promptly proceeded to do. 

By mid-October 1957, the yield on 
long-term Government securities and 
the cost of shortest term borrowing had 
climbed to the highest levels in 24 years. 

Now the Federal Reserve Board has 
again increased the discount rate and 
the President has asked the Congress to 
eliminate the 4½ percent ceiling on the 
interest rate on long-term Treasury 
bonds, a ceiling that has been in effect 
since 1918. 

Mr. Speaker, this is exhibit A in reverse 
economic reasoning. Our basic problem 
is how to get interest rates down, not how 
to get Treasury costs up. 

As long as we have idle men and idle 
machines, our task is to make credit 
more readily available to businessmen, 
consumers, and prospective homeowners 
in order to encourage economic growth. 

Interest, after all, is a cost. It is a cost 
of doing business. It is a cost to con- 
sumers who buy houses, cars, refrigera- 
tors, air conditioners, and other durables. 
It is a primary cost of government— 
Federal, State, and local. 

Let us consider, for instance, what 
these deliberately high interest rates are 
now costing us all in taxes. 

In our fiscal 1960 Federal budget more 
than $1 in every $10 goes for inter- 
est on the national debt. In the year 
1945, when the debt was only 2 percent 
less than it is today, we paid nearly $4 
billion less in interest, one-half the 
amount we have been called upon to 
appropriate for interest for fiscal 1960. 

These soaring interest rates have also 
created grave difficulties for State and 
municipal governments faced with 
financing the costs of school construc- 
tion, highways, and slum clearance. 

In my own State of Connecticut, the 
interest cost alone on a million-dollar 
school has risen $200,000 in 5 years. This 
increase is largely paid from taxes on 
overburdened real estate. 
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High interest rates are equally costly 
to family heads as consumers and bor- 
rowers. 

The extra interest we pay now on a 20- 
year, $10,000 home mortgage adds nearly 
$2,000 to the cost of a new home. The 
recent increase in the discount rate will 
add still more to the cost of loans for 
our cities and towns and for the pur- 
chase of homes. 

The recent Administration proposal 
that we remove the legislative ceiling on 
long-term Treasury bond interest rates, 
a ceiling which has been in force for 41 
years, would further compound our diffi- 
culties. 

Every time wages increase without a 
corresponding increase in productivity, 
the administration expresses grave con- 
cern. On this they have a point. 

Yet, since 1953, the administration it- 
self has deliberately increased interest 
costs by $12 billion. This colossal sum is 
equal to the total volume of all agricul- 
tural products that will be grown in the 
United States in 1959. 

Has this handout increased our indus- 
trial productivity? Has it helped us to 
build a more prosperous, more secure 
America? On the contrary, it has slowed 
down production and employment, raised 
taxes and industrial costs, and ham- 
strung the development of our schools, 
highways and cities. 

In the meantime, where is the price 
inflation? 

Although we all agree that most prices 
are too high, the cost of living indexes, as 
Mr. Nrxon’s Cabinet Committee admits, 
have been steady for well over a year. 
Indeed, according to the Department of 
Labor, we are now in the longest sus- 
tained point of price stability in 19 years. 

What has gone up are the prices of 
common stocks and real estate. These 
have increased by tens and tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

If this continues, Mr. Speaker, these 
so-called values will eventually collapse, 
as they have collapsed in the past. 

When this occurs, it will be the mil- 
lions of small investors, many of whom 
were frightened into the market by irre- 
sponsible, fear talk about inflation, who 
will be hurt most grievously. 

I have suggested that political oppor- 
tunists in the administration and 
throughout the country carry a heavy 
responsibility for the situation which 
has been created. I would like to add 
my opinion, however, that the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board, them- 
selves, have acted in obvious good faith. 
While their mistake is of the utmost 
seriousness, it is an honest mistake 
based on the false assumption that our 
economy cannot grow at a sustained 
high rate without inflation. 

The President’s Economic Report to 
the Congress in January of this year 
made this point clear: 

The proper objective of national economic 
policy is to strive to limit fluctuations in 
the rate of overall economic growth to a 


relatively narrow range around a rising 
Heng? 

We must learn to conduct our economic 
affairs in ways that will harness the expan- 
sionary forces of our free economy for the 
increase of our national strength and well- 
being and must prevent these forces from 
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finding. expression in a depreciation in the 
value of our money. 


This statement, coupled with the 
Nixon report, indicates that the admin- 
istration has now abandoned whatever 
hope it may once have had of maintain- 
ing the 4-percent growth achieved after 
World War II. 

In the meantime the Rockefeller re- 
port, prepared by a nonpartisan group 
headed by the present Governor of New 
York, confidently calls for a sustained 
annual growth rate of 5 percent. 

VIII. WHAT CAN CONGRESS DO? 


The reasons for our present plight are 
complicated. Although many Members 
across the aisle may disagree with my 
analysis, I am confident that they are as 
anxious as any of us to find sound and 
lasting solutions. 

Certainly they will agree that it is not 
enough for us to chastise our own fa- 
vorite political whipping boy, whether it 
be the labor bosses and the wild-eyed 
New Deal spenders, or the steel tycoons 
and the steely eyed bankers. 

We of the 86th Congress were elected 
last November to cope with the very sub- 
stantial problems which face our coun- 
try, both domestic and international. 

The failure of our economy to grow 
at a sustained high rate profoundly af- 
fects almost every question that comes 
before us. In good conscience we can- 
not shirk our responsibility in dealing 
with it. 

What then can we do? 

The first thing we should do is reject 
the administration’s appeal for legisla- 
tion to allow higher interest rates on 
Government bonds of more than 5-years 
maturity. 

It is difficult to conceive of any pro- 
posal better calculated to continue and 
to intensify our present difficulties. 

What we must do is to bring every 
proper pressure to bear on the adminis- 
tration to change its basic policy. 

We should call on the Federal Reserve 
Board to restore public confidence in the 
financial ability of the American Gov- 
ernment, its dollars and its obligations, 
by moving to support Government secur- 
ities at or close to par. This means pur- 
chasing present securities as the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations did 
successfully for a period of many years 
that included two wars. 

Mr. Nrxon and his associates allege 
that such a policy will generate credit 
beyond our needs and thereby create 
dangerous inflationary pressures. Of 
course it might if we did nothing to 
prevent it or counteract it. 

What the Nrxon report ignores is the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board to 
raise the reserve requirements which the 
member banks must hold. In this way 
the bank's power to create credit can be 
carefully controlled, expanded, or con- 
tracted. At the same time the newly 
purchased Government securities can be 
sterilized to whatever degree may be 
necessary, 

If additional powers are needed, Con- 
gress should provide them, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a highly complex 
subject. May I suggest to those Members 
who are still uncertain of their position 
that the least we can do is to postpone 
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our decision until studies now underway 
can be completed? 

The first Government issues of more 
than 13 months’ maturity do not come 
due until next April. No long-term 
issues become due until November 1960, 

The second thing we should do is re- 
examine the clearest statement of na- 
tional economic policy ever put together 
by Congress. I refer to the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

This legislation was written in a spirit 
of post-war cooperation and confidence. 
It was ushered through the Congress by 
a bipartisan team and supported by over- 
whelming majorities in both parties. 

It was addressed explicitly to the gen- 
eral welfare. Its objectives were plainly 
stated: 

The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practi- 
cable means consistent with the needs and 
obligations and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy—to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintain- 
ing—conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment for those able, 
willing and seeking to work and to promote 
maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power. 


The Employment Act called upon the 
President to transmit to the Congress 
“an economic report setting forth the 
levels of employment, production, and 
purchasing power obtaining in the 
United States and such levels needed to 
carry out the policy declared.” 

In his Economic Report last January, 
the President referred to this responsi- 
bility. However, he has never followed 
the precedent established by the earlier 
Economic Reports which set national 
goals adjusted annually, and prescribed 
the means of reaching these goals. 

Apparently, on this issue as on many 
others, the ball has been passed to Con- 
gress. 

If we duck this responsibility by fail- 
ing to clarify our national goals, we will 
continue to fall short of our opportu- 
nities. 

It is essential, therefore, that we reach 
some kind of consensus in this House on 
the causes of our present slow growth. 
Once this consensus has been estab- 
lished, we can devise a course of action 
which will put us back again on the 
high road to sustained and increasing 
high production with stable prices. 

One means of accomplishing this 
would be to expand the purpose and ob- 
jectives of Senator LYNDON JoHNSON’s 
proposed Commission on Unemployment 
Problems. This is the purpose of S. 
1631, which has been passed by the 
Senate and is now awaiting action by 
the House. 

Another approach already begun is 
the special study being conducted by the 
Joint Economic Committee under the 
chairmanship of that distinguished 
economist, the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas]. 

This study was set up to deal with the 
very issues which we are now consider- 
ing—maximum employment, economic 
growth and price stability. 

The concurrent resolution authorizing 
this study requires a report by January 
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31, 1960. That report can be of the 
utmost significance to the Congress and 
to the American people. I am hopeful 
that it will contain not only an exhaus- 
tive analysis of our problems, but spe- 
cific recommendations for congressional 
action in dealing with them. 

Finally, we must all welcome the initi- 
ative taken by the Ways and Means 
Committee under the capable chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILLS] 

This projected study of the entire 
scope of our tax structure is a monu- 
mental undertaking which can be of the 
greatest historical significance. 

Taken together, these three efforts al- 
ready launched, can provide the neces- 
sary solid basis for action at the next 
session of Congress. Not only can they 
enable us to set up worthy national ob- 
jectives, but they can prescribe the prac- 
tical means of achieving them. 

In this connection I offer the following 
comments. 

First. I hope the studies and report 
of the Joint Economic Committee can 
include a documented, statistical pic- 
ture of what our economy, public and 
private, would look like with maximum 
use of our men, machines, and capital. 

Second. I hope this report will give 
us some specific estimates of our real po- 
tential in terms of the purchasing power 
needed to help assure industry of ever 
wider markets, of the kinds and amounts 
of capital needed for the continued 
modernization and expansion of our in- 
dustrial plant, and of the size and 
variety of social services which could 
now be available to us in the richest Na- 
tion on earth, 

Third. I hope that the report will in- 
dictate the overall expansionist effect 
that our economy at full capacity would 
have upon our Federal, State, and local 
revenues. 

Fourth. I hope the Ways and Means 
Committee, in analyzing our present tax 
system and recommending improve- 
ments, will consider ways to provide an 
increased share of our tax revenues to 
State and local governments and what- 
ever special tax incentives may be re- 
quired for industrial expansion and 
growth. 

This latter point is of the utmost im- 
portance. 3 

Under communism, the Soviet Union 

is now investing on a proportionate basis 
about twice as much capital in industrial 
expansion as we capitalist Americans 
are. 
This year our net investment in the 
means of production in constant dollars 
will be less than in 1948. If we are to in- 
crease productivity and compete success- 
fully with other exporting nations, we 
must greatly increase our present levels 
of such investment. 

Since at least $2 of gross national prod- 
uct each year are created for every dollar 
of capital investment, such an effort will 
stimulate our entire economy. 

Fifth. Despite last week’s setback in 
the Senate, I hope that serious attention 
will be paid to existing tax loopholes 
such as excessive business expense-ac- 
count deductions. Some observers be- 
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lieve that we are losing in various ways 
as much as $4 billion a year. 

Sixth. I hope that various proposals 
for dealing with the problem of “ad- 
ministered” prices in semimonopolistic 
industries will be considered. Both the 
problem and possible solutions for it 
have been developed by reputable and 
responsible economists like Dr. Gardner 
Means. These proposals should be 
taken seriously. Should present monop- 
oly legislation be broadened? Would a 
special “excess margin” tax be practical 
and effective? 

Seventh. In this connection I hope 
that the House will have an opportunity 
to consider H.R. 6263 the proposal of 
Congressman Reuss, for public fact- 
finding hearings on prospective price or 
wage increases of a magnitude which 
353 our national economic stabil- 
ty. 

The present steel wage negotiations, 
for instance, are confused by sharply 
contradictory statistics in regard to 
wages, productivity, prices, and profits. 

H.R. 6263, which has been favorably 
reported from the House Committee on 
Government Operations, is designed to 
provide a clear picture of the facts in 
just such situations. 

By requiring both management and 
labor, in the large corporate organiza- 
tions, publicly to justify their increased 
price or wage demands in the context of 
our national welfare, we can create a 
better informed and more effective pub- 
lic opinion, 

The Nixon report spends several para- 
graphs warning us against the danger 
of price and wage controls. If there 
ever was a political red herring, this is 
it. 

As far as I know, no Member of Con- 
gress has suggested that possibility. If 
anyone did, I, as a former Price Admin- 
istrator who knows something of the 
problems that are involved, would be the 
first to speak against it. 

Eighth. Although our major agricul- 
tural problem lies in policies affecting 
production, the possibility of greatly in- 
creased food consumption should not be 
overlooked. 


The Senate has passed a resolution 
sponsored by Senators HUMPHREY, KEN- 
NED, and others expressing “the sense 
of Congress that the American people 
must employ the plentiful resources of 
the farmer to enhance the standard of 
living throughout the free world.” 

Legislation designed to carry out this 
statement of purpose would not only 
help our farmers but would also clarify 
our position and our purposes through- 
out the world. 

Our agricultural abundance can be- 
come a far more powerful instrument 
for aiding economic development and al- 
leviating the hunger of tens of millions 
of people in less fortunate lands. It is 
both unwise, uneconomic and immoral 
to allow them to remain idle. 

There is also urgent need for much of 
our “surplus” foods right here in Amer- 
ica. An expanded school lunch program 
and a food stamp plan continue to offer 
two practical opportunities to convert 
our $8 billion of food now in storage into 
a live domestic asset, 
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Ninth. In the report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, I hope a particularly 
thorough analysis will be made of inter- 
est rates and their effects upon indus- 
trial and farm production, construction, 
purchasing power, unemployment, and 
Government revenues at all levels. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in the 
opinion of many of us, has failed la- 
mentably to carry out its responsibility 
under the Employment Act of 1946 “to 
promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power.” The high 
interest rates on which it has insisted 
and which the Nixon report now en- 
dorses, have increased taxes, costs and 
prices, reduced demand discouraged ex- 
pansion. 

I hope the joint committee report will 
contain specific means to reverse this 
situation with recommendations for 
whatever congressional action may be 
required. 

Tenth. Finally may I add a few com- 
ments on a closely related subject with 
which I believe Congress must sooner or 
later come to grips. 

For years the Communists have been 
telling the world that above all else 
America fears the economic effects of 
disarmament. , 

If the flow of armament orders from 
the Pentagon should cease, the Kremlin 
asserts, American industries would go 
bankrupt and American workers would 
starve. The collapse of capitalism and 
the triumph of communism would then 
become inevitable. 

I am concerned that many responsible 
Americans seem unwittingly to have ac- 
cepted this Communist line. How else 
can we explain why so many of us recoil 
in dismay from an open discussion of 
the economic consequences of disarma- 
ment? 

Karl Marx to the contrary, I believe 
that our fears are grossly overdone. Al- 
though I do not suggest that the transi- 
tion would be an easy one, I believe it 
could be made much more smoothly than 
most of us assume. 

In 1945 as a member of the War Pro- 
duction Board, I participated in plan- 
ning our economic transition from war 
to peace. 

Within 18 months we switched some 
45 percent of American industry from 
wartime to peacetime production and ab- 
sorbed nearly 10 million men from our 
armed services into our civilian economy. 

To be sure we had the advantage then 
of a heavy backlog of war-accumulated 
demands for housing, schools, and con- 
sumer durables, 

But today, the percentage of our econ- 
omy devoted to defense production is 
only one-fifth of what it was in 1945. 
As for our backlog of unfilled needs, 
every mayor, city planner, educator, 
highway engineer, hospital superintend- 
ent, and sociologist knows that they are 
enormous. 

Mr. Speaker, the practical conditions 
necessary for disarmament with a totally 
trustworthy inspection system at the 
moment seem beyond our reach. The 
Senate Disarmament Committee under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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Humpurey] has conducted pioneering 
hearings on the economic implications of 
disarmament. I am convinced that fur- 
ther study of this subject would be re- 
assuring to the American people and 
proof to the world that it is the Soviet 
Union and not the United States that 
stands in the way of a realistic reduction 
of cold war tensions. 

Each of the proposals on which I have 
commented is the responsibility of one 
or more congressional committees. Yet 
they are all interrelated to our overall 
objective of sustained high national 
growth with stable prices. 

If the endeavors of the Joint Economic 
Committee and the Ways and Means 
Committee, in particular, are successful 
in the next few months, we may, for the 
first time in history, be provided with an 
authoritative, trustworthy evaluation of 
our total national requirement in both 
ends and means. 

IX. WHAT FULL PRODUCTION CAN DO 


In closing let me consider the enor- 
mous stake we have as a Nation and as 
individuals in finding practical answers 
to the questions which I have posed. 

What effect, for instance, would high 
employment and an accelerated rate of 
economic growth in the next fiscal year 
have upon Federal revenues and the Fed- 
eral budget? 

A 4 percent annual growth in fiscal 
1960, with unemployment no more than 
2 million would give us a gross national 
product of almost $500 billion. This is 
almost $30 billion more than the Presi- 
dent’s forecast anticipates. 

If we were able to achieve it, our tax 
revenues based on present rates would 
increase to $6 billion over the present 
estimates. 

In addition to this extra revenue, there 
would be a substantial reduction in cur- 
rent Government costs. With an ex- 

J economy the cost of Govern- 
ment programs covering unemployment, 
veterans and welfare payments would go 
down. So would the cost of our $6 billion 
farm program. 

If interest rates were reduced and tax 
Toopholes closed, the savings would be 
further increased by very substantial 
amounts. $ 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, sustained ex- 
pansion rate of 4 percent going on 
through the fiscal year 1961 would give 
us $18 to $20 billion more production over 
and beyond the increases that may be ex- 
pected in fiscal 1960. 

This would provide several billion dol- 
lars more in Federal tax income. With 
a drop in interest costs and Federal re- 
lief payments, we would then have ample 
revenues with which to meet our full 
responsibilities in construction, defense, 
education, medical research and welfare, 
while balancing the budget and cutting 
taxes all at the same time. 

In the following years, if we provide 
the wise policy direction that will assure 
continued rapid expansion without infla- 
tion, we could move further to reduce 
taxes and to start a long postponed 
and effective reduction of the national 
debt. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not daydreaming 
This is the hard, factual arithmetic of 
sustained economic growth. 
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X. THE PRESENT BUDGET 


There are two groups, Mr. Speaker, 
who will vigorously oppose the steps I 
have suggested to promote expanded 
growth, employment, and revenue. 

The first, as I have pointed out above, 
is made up of those who are sincerely 
convinced that when all is said and done 
we must choose between a slowed-down 
economy and lingering unemployment 
on the one hand, and rapid growth and 
rising prices on the other. 

Because they feel that the first of 
these choices is the least dangerous, they 
oppose any plan for more rapid national 
development. I believe them to be 
wrong, but I respect their directness and 
honesty. 

The second opposition group is made 
up of dyed-in-the-wool exponents of the 
status quo. 

From the earliest days of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s administration, they have 
opposed housing, slum clearance, social 
security, assistance to our farmers and 
federally constructed highways and 
schools on the grounds that these pro- 
grams add up to a welfare state that 
eventually will sap our national ener- 
gies and destroy our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Now, it is a matter of record that in 
recent years many of those who take 
this latter position have been having 
poor luck at the polls. Inevitably this 


suggests to them the desirability of a. 


flanking attack. 

And where, Mr. Speaker, could they 
find a more respectable club with which 
to belabor the economic and social ap- 
proach which they have opposed for the 
last 30 years than in the administration’s 
doctrine that we must stand still in order 
to remain solvent? 

These two groups, each in its own 
way and for its own reasons, will oppose 
any effort to do what is so clearly re- 
quired of us if we are to assure the se- 
curity of our Nation and the well-being 
of our people. 

They will condemn every proposal for 
dams, schools, or housing as likely to 
unbalance the budget and bring on a 
disastrous inflation. They will oppose 
every effort to get at the cause of our 
dilemma as useless or ill timed. The 
Nixon report provides a preview of the 
debate that lies ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be folly to allow 
this timid view of America’s future to 
intimidate a majority in this House into 
political impotence. 

As we examine the facts, it is clear 
that we can still move ahead effectively 
in the present session of Congress. 

For fiscal 1960 the administration has 
proposed an expenditure budget of $77 
billion. It tells us that our revenues 
in the coming year will not exceed this 
amount. 

Now most economists will protest vig- 
orously against any economic approach 
that so sanctifies our Federal budget un- 
der every and all conditions. The na- 
tional budget in no sense provides an 
accurate picture of our financial outgo 
and income. 

Yet we can afford to accept the chal- 
lenge on the administration’s own 
grounds. 
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Of the dozen or more appropriation 
bills on which the House has acted, 11 
have been cut, with the total reductions 
now near the billion dollar mark. 

Although we cannot assume that the 
positive measures I have suggested can 
materially affect revenues in the coming 
fiscal year, the present pace to recovery 
is likely to provide revenues in excess of 
the administration estimates by as much 
as $2 billion. 

This means that with our Federal 
budget in balance we can, in fact, pro- 
ceed to do what we were elected to do. 

We have already offered to provide our 
cities with a program of urban renewal. 

We have already offered prospective 
homeowners encouragement to go ahead 
with their building plans. 

Let us now carry forward in other es- 
sential fields. 

Many districts, including my own, 
urgently need low-cost loans to encour- 
age industrial expansion in chronically 
underemployed areas. 

Our unemployment insurance pro- 
gram and minimum wage laws need to 
be brought up to date. 

An education assistance program to 
our States and communities is essential 
to provide aid for classroom construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries, as well as to 
ease the load to our harried real estate 
taxpayers. 

Our huge food reserves should be put 

to more vigorous use both at home and 
overseas. 
The total cost of such a program 
should be well within our Federal income 
for the fiscal year 1960. Its adoption is 
essential to our national security and 
welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the sus- 
tained expansion of our American econ- 
omy at an accelerated rate without in- 
flation is the No. 1 challenge on the 
agenda of this Congress. 

I respectfully urge the majority of this 
House confidently to accept the chal- 
lenge laid down today by Mr, Nrxon and 
his associates, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
BOND GIVEAWAY BILL, S. 1120, TO 
BE DEBATED TOMORROW 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

THORNBERRY). Under previous order of 

the House, the gentleman from Texas 

ae PATMAN] is recognized for 20 min- 

u 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 

row, Tuesday, the House is scheduled to 
debate and vote on the bond giveaway 
bill, S. 1120. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate on May 13, so tomorrow the House 
will have the final say whether or not 
this bill is to be enacted. It is an ex- 
tremely bad bill. It involves the biggest 
giveaway in all history. 

I shall propose certain amendments to 
the bill tomorrow. So, I would like at 
this time to put those proposed amend- 
ments into the Recorp and explain how 
they will work and what their purpose is. 

First, however, in order that the Mem- 
bers may fully understand the proposed 
amendments, let me summarize briefly 
what the legislation is about. The best 
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way to begin the explanation is, first, to 

point out three things which the legisla- 

tion is not about. N 

S. 1120 IS NOT NEEDED TO PROVIDE FOR GROWTH 
IN THE MONEY SUPPLY 

First, let us ask whether S. 1120 is 
needed to provide for any normal growth 
in the money supply years ahead? Is 
any legislation needed for this purpose? 
No, definitely not. 

The Federal Reserve Board sent up to 
the House and Senate Committees on 
Banking and Currency an 88-page report 
on this legislation which examines the 
question of growth in the money supply, 
and examines practically every other 
question which could be related to the 
bill. The Federal Reserve report makes 
no claim and no suggestion that the 
legislation is needed to provide for an 
increase in the money supply. 

Before that, the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association made a 166-page report to 
the Federal Reserve Board proposing 
this legislation, and the American 
Bankers Association made no claim that 
the legislation is needed to provide for 
growth in the money supply. 

The reports of the committees of 
both the Senate and the House make no 
claim that the legislation is needed to 
ia for growth in the money sup- 
ply. 
Obviously, no such claim could be 
made for this reason. The Federal Re- 
serve has authority under present law 
to take care of the maximum expected 
growth in the money supply over the 
next 54 years. The present law will per- 
mit an increase in the money supply at 
a rate of 3 percent a year, compounded 
annually, over the next 54 years. So the 
legislation has nothing to do with pro- 
viding for a growth in the money sup- 
ply. 

S. 1120 IS NOT NEEDED TO HELP NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO BANKS 

Our next question is this: “Is the leg- 
islation needed to permit the Federal 
Reserve to reduce required reserves of 
the New York and Chicago banks down 
to the present level of reserves required 
for banks in the other large cities? No, 
definitely not. Some such suggestion 
has been made by some of the Members, 
but the facts are these: At present, re- 
quired reserves against demand deposits 
of the New York and Chicago banks are 
18 percent, and similar reserves of the 
banks in the other large cities are 16% 
percent; under present law the Fed 
could reduce required reserves of the 
New York and Chicago banks, not. just 
down to 16% percent, but down to 13 
percent. So, obviously, the legislation is 
not needed for this purpose. 

S. 1120 IS NOT NEEDED TO HELP THE COUNTRY 
BANKS 

Is the legislation needed in order to 
help the country banks? No, definitely 
not. The point which the sponsors of 
this legislation talk about most is the 
so-called vault-cash provision. If we 
listened to all the propaganda being 
turned out, we would believe that 99 
percent of the purpose and effect of this 
legislation is to help the country banks, 
The bill would give the Federal Reserve 
authority to permit any and all banks 
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to count part or all of their so-called 
vault cash as a partial or whole fulfill- 
ment of their reserve requirements. If 
all of the country banks’ vault cash were 
canceled, this would amount to a re- 
duction in their reserves of $1.2 billion. 
The fact is, however, the Federal Re- 
serve can now reduce required reserves 
of the country banks by 81.5 billion 
against demand deposits, and by another 
billion against time deposits. So ob- 
viously the legislation is not needed to 
reduce required reserves of the country 
banks. And it is equally obvious to any 
student of this legislation that the vault- 
cash provision was put into the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association plan, and into 
this bill, only to create confusion and 
create sentimental appeal on behalf of 
the country banks. 

We can dismiss the whole vault-cash 
idea. This idea was once tried in prac- 
tice and it proved unworkable, so much 
so that it was eliminated from the law 
in 1917. The idea is equally unworkable 
and unenforcible today. The Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency has admitted that 
in order to police this vault-cash pro- 
vision the Government would have to 
hire an additional 20,000 persons. 

S. 1120 MEANS THE BANKS WILL USE MORE OF 

THE GOVERNMENT'S MONEY -CREATING POWER, 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE WILL USE LESS 


What, then, is the purpose of this 
legislation? In technical language, this 
purpose is to “reduce required reserves” 
of all the banks, and to reduce these 
reserves by a huge amount. In plain 
language, this is a proposal to change the 
money-creating shares now enjoyed by 
the Federal Reserve and the private 
banks respectively. These shares are not 
only to be changed as to the future, but 
to be changed retroactively, so that the 
Federal Reserve System will have to 
transfer over to the private banks—with- 
out cost to the banks—many billions of 
dollars worth of Government securities 
which are now owned by the public. 

Let us keep these points in mind. The 
power to create money, and the power 
to regulate the value of money, are pow- 
ers reserved to Congress by the Consti- 
tution. But these powers are delegated. 
The power to create money is delegated 
in part to the Federal Reserve and in 
part to the private banks. The power 
to regulate the value—or to determine 
how much money will be in existence at 
any time—is delegated solely to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. The Federal Reserve has 
the authority to decide, within wide 
limits specified in law, what part of a 
given increase in the money supply it 
will itself create, and what part it will 
allow the private banks to create. And 
the purpose and effect of this bill is to 
widen the Federal Reserve's legal au- 
thority so that it may change the money- 
creating shares in favor of the private 
banks to a much greater extent than 
the present law permits. 

ABA’S PLAN WAS PARTLY PUT INTO EFFECT IN 
1958 

Let me illustrate. At the beginning of 
1958, the money-creating ratio between 
the Fed and the private banks was 1 to 6. 
In other words, at the level of required 
reserves then specified in the Fed’s regu- 
lations, the private banks could, by mak- 
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ing loans and investments, expand bank 
deposits up to $6 for each dollar of their 
reserves. This 6 to 1 ratio also meant 
that for each additional dollar of bank 
reserves the Fed might create, as it can 
do by buying Government securities in 
the open market, the private banks could 
create $6 of new money, by making loans 
and investments amounting to $6 for 
each new dollar of reserves. This ratio 
also meant that for each $7 billion in- 
crease in the money supply which the 
Fed allowed to take place, the Fed would 
acquire $1 billion of Government securi- 
ties and the private banks would acquire 
$6 billion of loans and investments, of 
which any part might also be Govern- 
ment securities. 

But during the first half of 1958, the 
Fed issued new regulations which 
changed this ratio. It reduced required 
reserves to the point where the banks 
could create almost $7 on each dollar of 
reserves. This permitted the banks to 
create up to $10.5 billion of new money 
on the same amount of reserves. And 
the banks did in fact create $10.4 
billion of new money in the process of 
acquiring $10.4 billion of Federal securi- 
ties and increasing their holdings of 
Federal securities by this amount. 

The alternate way in which the Fed- 
eral Reserve might have provided for 
the creation of new money to absorb this 
$10.5 billion of Federal securities would 
have saved the taxpayers $1} billion of 
principal, and save them in addition the 
annual interest charges on the 81% bil- 
lion of securities. In other words, if the 
Fed had itself bought $114 billion of 
Federal securities in the open market, 
left required reserves of the banks as 
they were, this would have increased 
bank reserves by $114 billion, on which 
the banks could have expanded loans 
and investments at the rate of $6 to $1, 
or to a total of $9 billion. In brief, the 
Fed would have had $1.5 billion of the 
$10.5 billion in Government securities, 
while the private banks would have had 
$9 billion, and the annual interest pay- 
ments on the Fed’s $1.5 billion would 
have gone back into the Treasury. If 
we assume an average interest rate of 4 
percent on these securities, this would 
have meant $600 million a year going 
back into the Treasury instead of into 
bank profits. Now what does the S. 1120 
provide? 

THE AMERICAN BANKER ASSOCIATION’S ORIGINAL 
PROPOSAL 


The economic policy commission of 
the American Bankers Association in its 
report to the Federal Reserve proposing 
this legislation set out its plan calling 
for these things: 

First. Elimination of the separate 
classification, central Reserve city” for 
the New York and Chicago banks. 

Second. A uniform 10 percent reserve 
requirement against demand deposits for 
all classes of banks. 

Third. Permitting the banks to count 
their “vault cash” as required reserves. 

Fourth. Authority for the Board to 
allow any and all city banks, on an indi- 
vidual basis, to keep required reserves at 
the level set for country banks. 

Fifth. Reducing reserves required to 
be held against time deposits to 2 per- 
cent. 
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At the time this report was submitted, 
required reserves against time deposits 
were 5 percent, as they are today, for all 
classes of banks, Required reserves 
against demand deposits are shown as 
they were then, and as they are now, as 
follows: 


[Percent] 
1957 June 1959 
Central Reserve city banks (New 
York and Chicago) pe egam 20 18 
Reserve city (other large 
TTT 18 164% 
Country banks 12 11 


THE FED RECOMMENDED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
ABA’S PROPOSED BILL 


In making its recommendations to 
Congress, the Federal Reserve Board 
made several important amendments to 
the ABA’s legislative proposals. Vice 
Chairman Balderston testified before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

The Board has given consideration to the 
careful and comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem of reserve requirements and the pro- 
posals for changes made by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, and also to other plans for fun- 
damental revisions in the reserve requirement 
structure. The Board has concluded, how- 
ever, that far-reaching changes in the law 
are not necessary. In particular, the Board 
opposes, for reasons already stated, the abo- 
lition of the three reserve classes of banks, 
It would also not favor a mandate to re- 
duce reserve requirements to any predeter- 
mined level by a given time. With the 
amendments proposed, along with other pro- 
visions of existing law, the Board would have 
adequate authority to make any changes in 
the structure and level of reserve require- 
ments that are likely to be appropriate under 
present or foreseeable conditions. 


In the main, the Board’s amendments 
to the ABA’s legislative proposal brought 
about this change. The ABA proposed 
to have Congress enact a law which 
would make it mandatory that the Fed- 
eral Reserve put its proposed reserve re- 
quirements into effect, and by a specified 
date—June 1962. The Board’s counter- 
proposal was these changes are only per- 
missive. 

S. 1120 contains authority for the Fed- 
eral Reserve to do everything the ABA 
asked for, but with one minor exception. 
The ABA asked that required reserves 
against time deposits be reduced to 2 
percent. S. 1120 leaves the minimum 
unchanged at 3 percent. 

As I read the bill, it gives the Federal 
Reserve the mechanical authority to 
adopt the ABA’s plan. And as I read the 
legislative history, it contains only clear 
Congressional intent that this authority 
be used, with no commandments that it 
not be used. Excerpts from the legisla- 
tive history appear in my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 15, be- 
ginning at page 10872. 

Such an increase in the money-creat- 
ing rate of the private banks must result 
in either of two things: One, almost dou- 
bling the money supply—a runaway in- 
fiation such as has never been approxi- 
mated in our history. Or, two, in the 
Fed's reducing the amount of reserves it 
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has created, by selling Government se- 
curities, so as to maintain the same 
money supply it would have maintained 
in any case. The reports of both the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association make it clear 
the result will be the latter, not a run- 
away inflation. 

THE MECHANICS OF THE GIVEAWAY OF PUBLICLY 

OWNED GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


How, then, will this be done? The 
arithmetic is readily understandable to 
any man who works at an hourly rate of 
pay. If he receives an increase in his 
hourly pay rate, and works the same 
number of hours as before, he will re- 
ceive more money at the end of the week. 
But if he receives an increase in his 
hourly rate, and works correspondingly 
fewer hours, the amount of wages he re- 
ceives at the end of the week will be the 
same as before. 

This same arithmetic explains the re- 
lationship between the amount of re- 
serves which the Fed is holding, the level 
of required reserves set by the member 
banks, and the amount of money and 
credit in the banking system. Let me il- 
lustrate with some simple and arbitrary 
figures. 

Let us assume that the amount of re- 
serves which are posted to the credit of 
the banks on the books of the Federal 
Reserve is $100. Let us assume that re- 
quired reserves of the member banks are 
20 percent. Required reserves at 20 per- 
cent means that the banks can expand 
their deposits, by making loans and in- 
vestments, up to $5 for each $1 of re- 
serves. This would mean that the banks 
could have maximum deposits of $500 
and maximum loans and investments 
amounting to $400. 

Let us assume, now, that the Fed de- 
cides to reduce required reserves of the 
banks to 10 percent, and that it takes no 
other action to reduce the amount of re- 
serves posted to the credit of the banks. 
This would mean that the banks could 
then expand their deposits up to $1,000, 
by making loans and investments 
amounting to another $500, bringing 
their total loans and investments up to 
$900. Such action could represent run- 
away inflation, which the Fed has said 
it will not allow to happen. 

So, what could the Fed do to prevent 
an increase in the money supply in this 
situation? It could sell $50 of its holding 
of Government securities on the open 
market. This would reduce reserves by 
$50, leaving $50 in reserves. On this re- 
maining $50 of reserves, the banks could 
then, at a 10 to 1 expansion rate, still 
have only $500 of deposits. But the dif- 
ference in the two situations is that $50 
of interest-bearing assets which were 
formerly in the vaults of the Federal Re- 
serve, are now in the vaults of the pri- 
vate banks. Previously the private banks 
could have only $400 of loans and in- 
vestments out of $500 of deposits. Now 
they can have $450 of loans and invest- 
ments out of $500 of deposits. These 
pate steps are shown in the following 
table. 

We should compare particularly the 
example A with example C, because as 
the Fed has made clear, it is not going to 
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permit this legislation to result in an in- 
crease in the money supply. Most of 
the money is, of course, in the form of 
bank deposits, and it is bank deposits 
that would be affected by this plan: 


Banks’ | Maxi- mum 

expansion mum | bank 

Reserves} rate on bank | loans 

each $lof| de- and 

reserves | posits | invest- 

ments 
Example A....... $100 $5-$1 $500 $400 
Example B--...... 100 10 1 1,000 900 
Example C 50 10-1 500 450 


HOW THE FED EXPLAINS THE GIVEAWAY 


By comparing what has happened to 
reserves and what has happened to bank 
loans and investments, as between ex- 
ample A and example C in the table 
above, we can understand precisely what 
the Fed means by the following state- 
ment in its report on this legislation: 

To the extent necessary to avoid undue 
credit expansion, reserves released by any 
reduction in requirements could be absorbed 
by Federal Reserve sales of securities in the 
market. This would in effect shift earn- 
ing assets from Federal Reserve banks to 
member banks. The present System port- 
folio is adequate to permit a substantial 
reduction and still leave enough to provide 
sufficient earnings to cover necessary ex- 
penses, as well as for current purposes of 
policy. 

This statement that reducing reserve 
requirements and making open market 
sales of the Fed's securities to absorb the 
reserves released would in effect shift 
earning assets from Federal Reserve 
banks to member banks,“ explains the 
matter precisely. The effect will be to 
transfer Government securities from the 
Federal Reserve vaults into the vaults of 
the member banks, and without cost 
to the banks. 

TRANSFERS OF FED’S SECURITIES COST THE BANKS 
NOTHING AND ARE TAX-FREE GIFTS 

This statement brings out two other 
interesting points. First, the many 
nonmember State banks of the Federal 
Reserve System will not benefit from this 
legislation. ‘The only benefits will go to 
the member banks. The member banks 
will be given additional reserves with 
which to buy securities while the Fed is 
simultaneously offering these securities 
for sale. Only the member banks will 
have additional money-creating powers 
with which to buy the securities. The 
effect is a 1-to-1 transfer, in that for 
each billion dollars of reserves the Fed 
makes available to the member banks, 
the Fed will sell $1 billion of its securi- 
ties. 

The second interesting point is this. 
The member banks will not pay income 
taxes on the free gift of these securi- 
ties. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s report argues that the loss of the 
interest payments to the Treasury will 
not be a complete loss, because the banks 


* U.S. Congress, House, Subcommittee No. 
2, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
hearings, “Member Bank Reserve Require- 
ments,” 86th Cong., Ist. sess. (1959), pp. 
27-28. 
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pay Federal income taxes. 
ABA report says: 

It is true that the Government would lose 
a small amount of revenue, since about 90 
percent of the Reserve banks’ annual earn- 
ings after dividends are now being volun- 
tarily paid over to the Treasury. However, 
the Reserve banks were never intended to be 
a source of revenue to the Government, and 
policy regarding the level of required re- 
serves should certainly not be determined on 
the basis of the effect on Federal Reserve 
payments to the Treasury * * roughly half 
of the revenue loss would be made up by 
the increased income taxes paid by the new 
holders of the securities. 


This overlooks the point, however, 
that the banks will not pay income taxes 
on the receipt of the principal amount 
of these securities, which will be about 
$15 billion. The banks have a unique 
position under the tax law. The Federal 
Government cannot give away $15 bil- 
lion worth of securities to any other kind 
of business, or to any individual, with- 
out the recipients of these gifts paying 
Federal income taxes on the principal 
amount of the gift. There is this modi- 
fication, of course. If the Fed gives the 
banks $80 of reserves with which to 
buy a $100 bond and sells the bond at 
$80, then when the bonds mature the 
banks will have a capital gain of $20. 
In other words, they would pay the 
capital gains tax on $20, but the initial 
gift of $80 would be tax free. So the 
Treasury would be better off if we 
amended this bill to require the Federal 
Reserve to divide up $15 billion of its se- 
curities and give them out to the 44 mil- 
lion American families, who already own 
the securities, because at least these 
families would pay income taxes on the 
$15 billion of principal as well as on the 
interest payments which they would re- 
ceive thereafter. 

ONLY ARGUMENT FOR REDUCING REQUIRED RE- 
SERVE IS TO INCREASE BANK PROFITS 


Now what is the argument for this 
transfer of publicly owned Government 
securities from the Federal Reserve to 
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the private banks? The fact is that one 


argument and one argument only has 
been made for the proposal. The argu- 
ment is that it will increase bank profits. 
The report on this legislation by the 
Federal Reserve Board submitted to the 
Committees on Banking and Currency 
of both the Senate and the House in 
support of the bill which the Fed recom- 
mended—not the bill which has been re- 
ported—assumes a great many proposi- 
tions. But in the conclusions which are 
set out on page 40 of the report page 
27 of the House hearings—one conclu- 
sion, and one conclusion only, is reached 
in support of the proposal. The conclu- 
sion is that it will increase bank profits. 
The report states: 

A lower level of requirements would im- 
prove the earning position of banks and aid 
them in building up their capital positions. 

In other words, the Fed is saying that 
by transferring its assets over to the 
banks and increasing bank profits, the 
banks will save more of their income. 
The same argument can be made for the 
44 million families in the country. If 
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their incomes are increased, they will 
save more. 

We come now to the question of what 
amount of securities will be transferred 
from the Federal Reserve to the private 
banks under this legislation. 

As I have pointed out, the bill con- 
tains all the authority which the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association asked for in 
its original report initiating the legis- 
lation, with one minor exception, which 
is that required reserves against time de- 
posits can be reduced only to 3 percent, 
and not 2 percent. This difference of 
1 percentage point on time deposits 
amounts to somewhat less than $500 
million of reserves, 

HOW THE ABA COMPUTES A $15 BILLION 
GIVEAWAY 

What, then, is the American Bankers 
Association’s estimate of the effect of its 
plan? The plan is to be put into effect 
in what is called a smooth way, in grad- 
ual stages, to be completed by mid-1962. 
The American Bankers Association’s es- 
timate of the amount of securities that 
would be involved is in two components. 
First, it estimates that by mid-1962 the 
plan would reduce the amount of re- 
serves already in existence at mid-1956 
by $9.8 billion. The second component 
is the amount of additional securities 
which the Fed has acquired since mid- 
1956, is now acquiring, and would con- 
tinue acquiring up to mid-1962, if re- 
serve requirements were left at the levels 
prevailing in 1956 and 1957. In other 
words, the difference in the amount of 
reserve balances on the books of the Fed 
by mid-1962 will be $16.8 billion, as be- 
tween the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s plan and what the reserves would 
have been if the Fed’s regulations re- 
mained the same as in 1956 and 1957. 

Speaking as of mid-1956, the American 
Bankers Association report states: 

If the Commission’s proposals were in ef- 
fect at the present time * * * required re- 
serve balances that member banks must 
maintain at the Federal Reserve banks would 
be $9.8 billion lower (53 percent lower) than 
their actual current level. 


Similarly, with reference to the addi- 
tional securities which the American 
Bankers Association expected that the 
Fed would acquire between mid-1956 and 
mid-1962 with no change in reserve re- 
quirements, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation report states: 

Reserve requirements and the growth of 
our economy: Looking ahead, it is clear that 
the needs of the public for currency and 
bank deposits will increase with the growth 
of the American economy. To meet these 
needs, it will be necessary to expand the re- 
serve base of the banking system either by 
creating more reserves through open-market 
operations or by reducing reserve require- 
ments. 

* . * » . 


To be more specific, if past relationships 
between production, currency and deposits 
are approximated in the future, then over 
the next 5 years demand deposits will in- 
crease by something like $20 billion, time 
deposits by about $12 billion, and currency 


2 American Bankers Association, Economic 
Policy Commission, “A Plan for Member Bank 
Reserve Requirements,” p. 26. 
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in circulation by more than $3 billion. If 
such an expansion were to be met without 
reducing reserve requirements, it would be 
necessary to supply the banks with about $7 
billion of additional reserve balances by 
means of open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Reserve banks. 

It would be far better to provide for this 
growth by lowering the reserve requirements 
of member banks over the coming years.’ 


We may, however, deduct $144 billion 
from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s estimate of $16.8 billion, because 
the Federal Reserve began to put the 
American Bankers Association’s plan 
into effect last year. It reduced reserve 
requirements by $142 billion in the first 
part of last year, although in this in- 
stance there was no transfer of securi- 
ties to offset the 81½ billion. This 
$144 billion counts against the long-run 
increase in the money supply, and 
against the additional securities which 
the Fed would have acquired if reserve 
requirements had been left at 1956 
levels. Further, another one-half bil- 
lion dollars might be subtracted by rec- 
ognition of the fact that S. 1120 falls 
short of providing everything the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association asks for with 
respect to this amount of reserves 
against time deposits. This leaves, ac- 
cording to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s estimate, a total of $14.8 bil- 
lion loss in the Federal Reserve’s hold- 
ings of Government securities by mid- 
1962, assuming that the plan is fully in 
effect by mid-1962. Since the Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency of both 
the Senate and the House have imposed - 
a mandatory elimination of the central 
Reserve city classification, and imposed 
a mandatory reduction in reserves of the 
New. York and Chicago banks within 3 
years—over the Federal Reserve's pro- 
test—we have some evidence that the 
legislative intent is that the plan will 
be in effect by that time. 

Obviously we must assume that if 
the House passes the bill without 
amending it, the Federal Reserve will 
use the authority provided in the bill 
in the way which it has told Congress it 
expects to use this authority. This is 
particularly true since no new author- 
ity is needed to accomplish any of the 
minor and incidental effects which are 
claimed to be purposes of the bill. 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE HAS CREATED BANK 

RESERVES, NOT TAKEN THE BANKS’ MONEY 

Now, what is the origin of the reserves 
which member banks have to their credit 
on the books of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem? Do these reserves represent 
money which the banks have deposited 
with the Federal Reserve? Has the Fed- 
eral Reserve used any of the banks’ 
money to acquire its present holdings of 
almost $26 billion of Government securi- 
ties? ‘The answers to all questions are 
no. A report of the Federal Reserve 
banks of New York gives the origins of 
bank reserves as of 1952 as follows: In 
1914 the member banks paid in in cash 
$1.5 billion in reserves. Gross additions 
to reserves between 1914 and 1952 came 
about mainly from two sources as fol- 
lows: First, $24.7 billion purchases by the 


„ Ibid, pp. 12 and 14, 
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Fed of Government securities from the 
open market; second, increase in the 
Treasury gold stock resulting, princi- 
pally, from inflow of gold from abroad, 
amounting to $21.1 billion. Thus gross 
additions to reserves by 1952 were $47.2 
billion. But the amount of currency in 
circulation had increased, and the point 
is that when the banks obtained cur- 
rency from the Federal Reserve banks 
either Federal Reserve notes or Treas- 
ury currency such amounts of currency 
are deducted from bank reserves. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1952 the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation had increased by 
$27.4 billion, leaving net reserve balances 
of the member banks with the Federal 
Reserve at $19.8 billion. These figures 
are summarized below. 


Reserves in 1914._-...-...-...---- 


ment securities 24.6 
Gold infiow from abroad-....--.-- 21.0 
Total gross reserves 47.2 

Less increase in currency in circu- 


Wan 27. 4 


Net reserves of member banks. 19.8 


What changes have taken place since 
1952? The Federal Reserve report on 
this legislation gives the data as of No- 
vember 1958. Total Federal Reserve 
credit had increased to $27.2 billion, of 
which $25.7 billion resulted from pur- 
chase of Government obligations. The 
remaining part of the Federal Reserve 
credit was in the form of loans to the 
member banks, “floats,” and other inci- 
dental items. 

Currency in circulation had increased 
to $31.7 billion, and member bank re- 
serve balances stood at $18.5 billion. 
THE FED HAS PAID FOR ITS $25.9 BILLION OF 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES WITH FEDERAL 

RESERVE NOTES 

In the last analysis the Federal Re- 
serve System was able to make its large 
purchases of Government securities 
only because of the increasing demand 
for currency. The Federal Reserve in 
effect issued Federal Reserve notes, 
which are non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States, in exchange 
for interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States. 

If you look at the Federal Reserve 
balance sheet, at page 601 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for June, you will 
find that as of May 27, 1959 the Federal 
Reserve was holding $25.9 billion of in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, which it had bought outright 
from the open market. On the liability 
side of its balance sheet, it shows as 
having outstanding $27.1 billion of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. So what has act- 
ually happened here, and Chairman 
Martin has stated this several times on 
the record, is that the Federal Reserve 
System has in reality bought itself $25.9 
billion of interest-bearing obligations, 
by issuing $27.1 billion of non-interest- 
bearing obligations, and Federal Re- 
serve notes which are in circulation. In 
other words, the Federal Reserve has 
acquired these interest-bearing securi- 
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ties by reason of the fact that the gen- 
eral public has been willing to accept 
in exchange noninterest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States. The $25.9 
billion of Government securities have 
been paid for with Government credit— 
with Government obligations. They do 
not belong to the private banks, The 
banks have no claim to them, and the 
American Bankers Association report 
makes no suggestion that the banks 
have any claim to them. 

FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLARS OF FEDERAL DEBT 

SHOULD BE CANCELED 

The first of the amendments which I 
shall offer to the bill will, therefore, re- 
quire the Federal Reserve System to 
transfer $15 billion of these securities to 
the Treasury for immediate cancellation. 
This will reduce the national debt by $15 
billion. 

Now, I fully expect that Chairman 
“Uncle Billy” Martin will scream “bloody 
murder” at this suggestion. He has his 
heart set on transferring these securities 
to the banks. He has figured out a way 
to transfer these securities without cost 
to the private banks, which they do not 
own and have no claim to, and without 
unbalancing the Government’s books. 
But I fully expect that when he en- 
counters the proposal that $15 billion of 
these securities be transferred from one 
Government agency to another, he will 
proclaim that this cannot possibly be 
done without unbalancing the Govern- 
ment’s books, bankrupting the Federal 
Reserve System, resorting to “greenback 
financing,” setting off inflation and in- 
ternational consequences, and all that 
sort of demagogery. 

Why the suggestion that $15 billion be 
transferred to the Treasury? ‘This is 
what the American Bankers Association 
has said in its report proposing this legis- 
lation: 

It is clear from the figures that the Sys- 
tem’s holdings are far in excess of the amount 
needed for the Reserve banks to cover ex- 
penses and dividends. Even if these holdings 
were reduced by as much as $15 billion, the 
System would still have some net earnings 
after dividends. 


This was said, furthermore, with ref- 
erence to the Fed's holdings of Govern- 
ment securities at mid-1956, when these 
amounted to only $23.7 billion—not the 
$26.9 billion as of today: 

THE FED ADMITS IT DOES NOT NEED TO HOLD 
$25.6 BILLION OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
And this is what is said in the report 

which the Federal Reserve Board sub- 

mitted to the Committees on Banking 
and Currency on this legislation: 

To the extent necessary to avoid undue 
credit expansion, reseryes released by any 
reduction in requirements could be ab- 
sorbed by Federal Reserve sales of securities 
in the market. This would in effect shift 
earning assets from Federal Reserve banks 
to member banks. The present System port- 
folio is adequate to permit a substantial re- 
duction and still leave enough to provide 


American Bankers Association, Economic 
Policy Commission, Member Bank Reserve 
Requirements,” page 29. 
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sufficient earnings to cover necessary ex- 
penses, as well as for current purposes of 
policy.* 

Certainly $10.9 billion of securities 
will leave the Fed with an amount much 
more than adequate for its needs. In 
1958, the Fed's distribution of its in- 
come was as follows: 


Millions 
eme. — $742 
EXPENSES- .. —— ee cee 159 


Surplus reserves „44% 
Paid back to Treasury as interest on 
Federal Reserve notes 


So if we assumed that the Fed will re- 
ceive an average interest rate of only 3 
percent on its holdings of Government 
securities, this would give it an income 
on $10.9 billion of $327 million, which is 
more than twice the income it needs for 
expenses. 

I expect to offer, therefore, an amend- 
ment to S. 1120 which will require the 
Federal Reserve to transfer immediately 
$15 billion of its holdings of US. Gov- 
ernment. securities to the Treasury for 
cancellation, If this amendment is not 
accepted, I will then offer an alternative 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1 


The effect of the first amendment 
would be to transfer $15 billion of the 
Government securities being held by the 
Federal Reserve over to the Treasury 
for cancellation. In addition, this 
amendment offers one of the ways in 
which the bookkeeping can be taken 
care of. I have no doubt there are 
many ways that the books can be kept in 
balance. For example, the Treasury 
could issue the Federal Reserve a non- 
interest-bearing note to replace the $15 
billion on the asset side of its balance 
sheet. My amendment, however, sim- 
ply transfers $15 billion of the Federal 
Reserve's so-called liabilities for out- 
standing Federal Reserve notes over to 
the Treasury. In reality the Federal 
Reserve notes are already liabilities of 
the Treasury, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing: 

First. These notes say so on the face 
of them, and they are signed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Treasurer of the United States, not by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Second. These notes are secured by 
the Treasury’s gold, and like any other 
dollar credits, foreign central banks may 
obtain the Treasury’s gold in exchange 
for them, W ct 

Third. When the Federal Reserve re- 
turns its unused income to the Treasury, 
it describes this payment, in language 
of its own choice, as interest on Fed- 
eral Reserve notes.” 

Fourth. All of the Federal Reserve 
notes outstanding are already carried. 
on the books of the Treasury as con- 
tingent liabilities” of the Treasury. 

I will insert at this point a portion of 
the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treas- 


U.S. Congress, House, Subcommittee No. 
2, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
hearings, “Member Bank Reserve Require- 
ments,” 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959) p. 28. 
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ury for April 30, 1959, wherein the full notes outstanding on that date are shown 
amount of $26 billion of Federal Reserve as contingent liabilities of the Treasury: 


Statement of contingent liabilities, Apr. 30, 1959 
{Compiled from latest reports received by Treasury] 
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On credit of the United States: 
U.S. Postal Savings System (Act June 25, 1910, 


as amended): Percent 
Donn Date of deposit. . On demand. 2f 81.081, 792, 589. 00 
Ce oes OE TSS AE SIRS S RL BES FLEE RRR RE E W 85. 923, 008, 00 
Canal Zone Postal Savings System (Act June 
18, 1940): 
Depos 5, 694, 090. 00 
Interest. 255, 721. 78 
Total based on credit of the Unite. 1, 178, 665, 408. 78 
States. 


Other obligations: Federal Reserve notes (face 
amount) (Act Dec. 23, 1913, as amended). 


So this makes the matter of keeping. 


the books in balance very simple. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 of this 
amendment would simply direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enter $15 
billion on the Treasury books as a direct 
liability, and subtract the same amount 
from the Treasury’s “contingent liabili- 
ties“ for Federal Reserve notes. 

The amendment will not require the 
Federal Reserve to call in $15 billion of 
the outstanding Federal Reserve notes 
and require the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue a corresponding amount of 
currency of some other kind. These 
notes are not expected to be “redeemed.” 
They will remain in circulation for the 
convenience of business and consumers 
in carrying on trade and commerce, 
Furthermore, the only thing that these 
Federal Reserve notes could be redeemed 
for, are other Federal Reserve notes. 

Amendment No. 1 is as follows: 

On page 8, immediately after line 17, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec, 4. (a) The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System shall direct each 
Federal Reserve agent to transfer to the 
Secretary of the Treasury an amount of in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States held by him as security for Federal 
Reserve notes such that the aggregate of 
the face amounts of the obligations so trans- 
ferred shall equal $15,000,000,000. Such 
transfers shall be effected not later than 15 
days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

“(b) Each Federal Reserve bank, upon the 
execution of the transfers directed by sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be relieved 
of liability as to an amount of the Federal 
Reserve notes issued to it equal to the sum 
of the face amounts of the obligations. held 
for the account of such bank and so trans- 
ferred. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transfer on the books of the Treasury, from 
contingent liability on Federal Reserve 
‘notes to direct currency liability, the amount 
of Federal Reserve notes as to which the 
several Federal Reserve banks are relieved of 
liability pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section.” 


If amendment No. 1 is not accepted, I 
will then offer amendment No. 2. 
AMENDMENT NO. 2 


Amendment No. 2 would not require 
the transfer of any of the Fed’s securi- 
ties to the Treasury. It would, how- 
ever, safeguard the public’s interest by 
these provisions: First, it would prevent 
the Federal Reserve from reducing its 


20, 044, 789, 951. 00 


holdings of Government securities to an 
amount less than $25 billion. This will 
make sure that there is no giveaway of 
these securities, at least not in a huge 
quantity. Further, this amendment 
would require the Federal Reserve in the 
future to maintain approximately the 
same division of the money-creating pow- 
ers as between itself and the private 
banks as prevails at present. 

On May 27 the Fed’s holding of Gov- 
ernment securities amounted to a sum 
equal to 25 percent of net demand de- 
posits of the member banks. The effect 
of the amendment would be to make 
sure that as the Federal Reserve allows 
the private banks to create more de- 
posits, it will also acquire more Govern- 
ment securities at approximately the 
same ratio as at present. Specifically, 
the amendment would make sure that on 
a yearly average basis the Federal Re- 
serve holdings would not fall below 24 
percent of demand deposits. 

Amendment No. 2 is as follows: 

Page 8, immediately following line 17, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 4. Section 12A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“‘(d) The Committee shall direct the sev- 
eral Federal Reserve banks to hold such an 
amount of interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States that— 

“*(1) the amount so held shall at no time 
be less than $25,000,000,000, and 

“*(2) the average amount so held during 
any calendar year shall not be less than 24 
percent of the average demand deposits in 
all member banks (excluding interbank de- 
posits, cash items in process of collection, 
and United States Government deposits) 
during such year as determined by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent that in two instances, at this 
point in the Recor, I may be allowed to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter, on two other 
subjects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There waano objection. 


TWO SENIOR SPECIALISTS OF RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTIONS CONDEMN 
BOND GIVEAWAY BILL, S. 1120 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
letters from the senior research special- 
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ists of two notable, nonprofit research 
institutions—the National Research In- 
stitution of Oakland, Calif., and the 
Brookings Institution of Washington, 
D.C.—both of whom oppose passage of 
S. 1120. 

One of these letters is from Mr. Lester 
O. Wisler of the National Research In- 
stitution, addressed to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives for the attention of the 
Honorable Brent Spence, chairman. 
Mr. Wisler, who is trustee of the Na- 
tional Research Institution and its 
senior research analyst, sent a copy to 
me asking that I call the letter to the 
attention of the whole committee. 

Dr. John G. Gurley is a distinguished 
economist and educator. He is associate 
professor of economics at the University 
of Maryland, is the author of several 
books in the field, and is presently en- 
gaged in research in money and bank- 
ing for the Brookings Institution. The 
two letters are as follows: 

NATIONAL RESEARCH INSTITUTION, 


Oakland, Calif., June 25, 1959. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 2 
(Attention of Hon. Brent Spence, Member 
of Congress (Ky.), chairman.) 

GENTLEMEN: Several hundred of your 
House Report No. 403 of the 86th Congress, 
Ist session, were mailed out of this office 
to citizens of all levels, including economists 
and research analysts concerned with bank- 
ing and currency. 

The bill (S. 1120) to amend the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act, with 
respect to the reserve required to be main- 
tained by the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System is preposterous; especially so 
in the proposed authorization to treat vault 
cash as reserves. 

~The dissenting views of Representative 
WRIGHT PATMAN are overwhelmingly pro- 
nounced as sound advice to be followed by 
all members of your committee to vote “No” 
on the passage of the bill (S. 1120). 


Sincerely, 
LESTER O. WISLER, 
Research Analyst, since 1915. 
(Copy for Hon, Wricut Patman, Member 
of Congress. Please see that this letter is 
read to the whole committee.) 


— 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON, June 29, 1959. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ParMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that S. 1120 (H.R. 5237), the vault and 
bank reserve bill, will come before the House 
for a vote tomorrow, and I am writing to 
urge that it be defeated. 

This bill does not change the goals of 
monetary policy, and there is no indication 
that it would increase the ability of the 
Federal Reserve to achieve its present policy 
aims. Instead, the bill is designed to trans- 
fer earnings assets from the Federal Reserve 
banks to commercial banks and to redis- 
tribute earnings assets among the several 
classes of commercial banks. The major 
effect of the bill would be to increase net 
earnings of commercial banks at the expense 
of the Federal Reserve banks. The increase 
in banks’ net earnings would raise their 
capital accounts, principally by increasing 
their ability to float new stock issues. A 
side effect of the bill would be to raise 
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interest rates on Federal Government secu- 
rities relative to those on private securities. 

I am opposed to passage of this bill for 
three reasons. First, the supporters of the 
bill have presented no evidence whatsoever 
that higher net earnings and capital ac- 
counts of commercial banks would increase 
the efficiency with which the Federal Re- 
serve carries out its monetary policies. And 
yet this is the only justification for higher 
bank earnings. What is needed, before any 
decisive action is taken on this bill, is an 
examination of what the proper level of 
bank earnings and capital accounts should 
be. The proper level is that which maxi- 
mizes the efficiency of monetary controls; 
but what this level is has not been deter- 
mined. 

Second, even if it is felt by Congress that 
bank earnings should be raised, there are 
alternative means to achieve this end, and 
Congress has not been given the oppor- 
tunity to examine these alternatives. The 
alternatives include changes in service 
charges on demand deposits, changes in in- 
terest rates paid by commercial banks on 
time deposits, and the payment of interest 
by the Federal Reserve to commercial banks 
on their reserve balances. This last alterna- 
tive especially should be given serious con- 
sideration, not only as a means of influenc- 

bank earnings but also as a means of 
implementing monetary policy and of in- 
fiuencing banks’ choice between vault cash 
and reserve balances at the Fed. 

Third, the effect of the bill would be to 
raise interest rates on Federal Government 
securities relative to those on private se- 
curities. This would happen because com- 
mercial banks would quite likely purchase 
both private and Government securities as 
they expanded their earning assets, while 
the Federal Reserve would be selling only 
Government securities. Therefore, the sup- 
ply of Government securities would exceed 
the demand for them, driving up interest 
rates on these securities. At the same time, 
the increase in demand by commercial banks 
for private securities would lower their in- 
terest rates. Congress has had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the desirability of this 
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outcome, which would undoubtedly have an 
effect on the allocation of resources in the 
economy. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun G. GURLEY, 
Senior Staf. 


BANK PROFITS HAVE JUMPED 
AGAIN — 135-PERCENT INCREASE 
IN THE PAST 10 YEARS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has just released its 
report on profits of the member banks 
for 1958. Bank profits last year jumped 
another 25 percent over the previous 
year, 1957. 

The member banks made profits of 
$116 million just from speculating—buy- 
ing and selling securities—most of which 
are Government securities. In addi- 
tion, the banks made $1,266 million in 
interest on Government securities. 

Over the past 10 years bank profits 
have increased by 135 percent. Further- 
more, profits, after taxes, gave the high- 
est rate of return on stockholders’ money 
in the banks of any year for the past 
10 years, exceeding even the bonanza 
year of 1954. Profits after taxes, as a 
percent of captal accounts which in- 
cluded the banks’ surplus in undivided 
profits, came to almost 10 percent. 

Earlier this year, the Federal Reserve 
Board submitted to the Committees on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate 
and the House a report supporting the 
bond giveaway legislation, S. 1120, giv- 
ing as its reason that the legislation 
would help the banks make more prof- 
its. This is a remarkable thing, it seems 
to me, when bank profits are at an all- 
time high and are still going up. The 
following table is a partial reproduction 
of a table which appears in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for June: 


Earnings of member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 1948-68 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Interest 
earni 
on U.S. 
Govern- 
ment 
securities 


1958.5 A 
Percentage of increase 1947-8 


Ratio of net 


profits to 
Total earn- Net profits| average 
ings total 
Earnings capital 
on loans accounts 
(percent) 
$1, 308 $2, 838 7.2 
1, 427 2, 986 7.6 
1, 634 3, 265 8. 3 
2, 003 3, 669. 7.6 
2, 306 4,120 7.9 
2, 632 4, 590 7.8 
2.711 4, 826 9.3 
3, 083 5, 343 7.9 
3,725 6, 078 7.7 
4, 208 6, 71 &3 
4, 326 7,127 9.7 
7, 231 +151 +3.5 


Source; Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1959. 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to state that I would like to be as- 
sociated with the gentleman who took 
part in the excellent dissertation this 
afternoon and have the Recorp show 
that I support the positions presented 
here today. 


RAISING THE INTEREST RATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempére. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. FLYNN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that a bill of great importance 
to the entire country is to be debated 
here tomorrow, I would like to take just 
a moment to discuss a few of the issues. 
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I believe we have had a splendid dis- 
cussion here by many Members of Con- 
gress this afternoon and I agree most 
heartily with the views of many of the 
Members. If we were to look at the 
U.S. News & World Report of June 15 
of this year, we would find that the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
states that as far as he is concerned, he 
just is not listening, his mind is closed. 
He is going to follow the same policies 
that the bank has been following, a 
hard money policy, a scarcity of money 
policy. And that is one which is having 
the effect of starving the economic life 
of the Nation. 

As I see it, this has several facets. 
There is first the question of interest. 
There is second the question of inflation. 
There is third the question of the welfare 
of all of the people of the country. And 
what are we going to do about it? 

To begin with, the supply of money in 
existence must have some relationship 
or ratio to the gross national product. 
When I first started in business I found 
that just a few dollars would run that 
business. But as the business grew I 
found that it took many thousands of 
dollars to run that business. In other 
words, as business increases, it takes 
more money to operate business with. 
That is true of this Nation. 

When we are turning out a gross na- 
tional product in excess of $600 billion, 
as we are at the present time, as com- 
pared with some $70 billion before World 
War II, it stands to reason that we must 
have a larger money supply with which 
to do business, at the present time, than 
we had then. j 

Yet this Congress has given up all 
control over the supply of money, and 
does not have the ability to create the 
money that our economic life needs in 
order to be healthy, in order to expand 
as a growing economy should expand, 

How can this money be created? If 
the Federal Reserve Bank, which is an 
instrument of this Congress, fails to play 
the part that I feel the majority of the 
Members in this Congress want it to 
play—that is, to be the instrument 
through which this additional money is 
created, in order that we may have, in 
the lifestream of business, adequate 
money to do business on. It appears to 
me that this Congress has little control 
over the activities of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The President, who appoints cer- 
tain members to the Open Market Com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Senate, 
might be the only one who has any con- 
trol over the Federal Reserve Bank. We 
are faced with their insistence that they 
are an independent agency and not sub- 


ject to the will of any administrative 


agency. But they are a creature of the 
Congress, but yet one that needs take no 
orders from Congress, ‘They can appear 
before our congressional committees and 
refuse to bend to the will of these com- 
mittees. Then what can be done? As 
I see it, there is very little that Congress 
can do. But I state that there is some- 
thing that could be done if we got the 
cooperation of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

What could be done is that the Federal 
Reserve Board, through the simple op- 
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eration of buying Government bonds, 
can use these bonds, with the power that 
it has to increase the money supply. For 
every billion dollars of Government 
bonds it buys, it can create new money 
to the extent of some $4 or $5 billion. It 
can pump new blood into the lifestream 
of our economy. 

I liken it to a situation where, if we 
had 180 million in this country and we 
had a famine and only enough food to 
feed 120 million people, then the strong- 
est, the healthiest, the most able, are 
going to get the food and the other 60 
million of necessity are going to die, 
because there will be no food to sustain 
life. If we have only enough money for 
a part of our economy, our entire econ- 
omy cannot flourish. It is no different 
in this case. If your own body requires 
say 6 quarts of blood and you have but 
4 quarts in it, it will not be healthy, it 
will not be strong and able to carry on. 

The problem is pumping into the life- 
stream of our economy adequate money 
to permit our economy to flourish. The 
banks are failing to create the money 
that this economy needs to be healthy. 
They have created a scarcity in the 
money market. Through the creation 
of this scarcity, there is, as we find in 
other branches of business, the law of 
supply and demand and when you have 
scarcity, the price goes up. So the price 
of money has gone up to the point 
where they can get more from the indi- 
vidual borrower than they can get from 
Government bonds. They now ask us 
to take the ceiling off the interest rates 
on Government bonds so that they can 
get more from the Government than 
they can get from the individuals or the 
corporations. When you do that, they 
will then increase the rate to individuals 
and corporations and they will have a 
steady seesaw with the rate going up 
and up and up. Already many private 
banks are charging 7-percent interest, 
and if we take the ceiling off Govern- 
ment bonds so that banks can charge 5 
percent or 6 percent on them, it will not 
be long before we see private interest 
rates at 9 percent or 10 percent. I am 
interested in this problem largely be- 
cause of the little man, the small bus- 
inessman, the small corporation, and the 
small farmer. I, as I know most Mem- 
bers of this body are, am a member of 
the boards of directors of several small 
companies. When, as in the June 15 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report, 
the head of the Federal Reserve Bank 
says the Government must compete like 
anybody else with municipals and cities 
and States and corporations big and 
small in the money market, what does 
that mean? It means that the small 
man doing business and the small cor- 
poration and small farmer cannot com- 
pete with the big corporations and with 
the municipals and with the Federal 
Government. They cannot pay the high 
interest rate in a market where there 
is scarcity of a money market with ever- 
spiraling increases in the interest rate. 
What does that mean, Mr. Speaker? It 
means this. When the small business- 
man and corporation cannot borrow 
money because of the high interest rate 
that he must pay, or the points which 
he must pay is out of sight, that small 
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business succumbs and goes bankrupt. 
There are more bankruptcies in this 
Nation today than there have ever been 
in the history of this country, and at 
a time when economic prosperity is 
reported to be at its peak. The stock 
market is going up and up, with ever- 
spiraling profits, and yet there are more 
bankruptcies than there has ever been 
in the history of this country. When 
you tighten the money market still fur- 
ther, it merely means that the small cor- 
poration will continue either to go out 
of business by selling out or quitting if 
he is able to or by going bankrupt in 
order to clean the slate of bills that he 
owes. That is the effect of the hard 
money policy. This will be the effect if 
we raise the interest ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds. This will be what will hap- 
pen to the small and little people. When 
that happens, Mr. Speaker, I say to you 
that we will have a depression which is 
so much worse than the depression of 
1929 and a depression that will be 
brought on so quietly and quickly that 
we will go from a period of prosperity 
immediately into a period of depression, 
just as happened in 1929. 

Iam not too young to remember what 
a thriving economy we had until all of a 
sudden and without notice or warning, 
we went into a period of depression, 
where not only the little man lost but 
the big man lost with him. That depres- 
sion was brought on through the same 
policies of the bankers and the Federal 
Reserve that they are trying to put into 
effect today. This is a repetition of 1929. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not like to impugn 
the motives of anyone but there is greed 
in all of us. There is greed in the human 
system and we are all anxious to make 
as much as we can. The greed of the 
bankers to make as much as they can 
today and to get an interest rate as high 
as they can on the money that they have 
to lend, and to get the biggest return 
they can for themselves and their stock- 
holders is the motivating force behind 
this bill. That greed, if it is not tem- 
pered by the will of the Congress, will 
lead this Nation in not too many months 
into a very, very serious depression. 

The only inflation that exists today is 
the inflation in the money market. We 
have inflation, in that we are paying 
more interest, and this country next year 
will pay some $6 billion in additional 
interest because of an approximately 2 
percent rise in the interest market. 
Each one of those dollars is an inflation- 
ary dollar, because this country gets not 
one penny in the form of services and/or 
commodities for the money that it pays. 
These are inflationary dollars. We can- 
not stop inflation by feeding inflation. 
When we agree to an increase in the 
interest rate, we are voting for the very 
thing that has brought about the infla- 
tionary situation that we have today in 
the money market. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE: TERRI- 
TORIAL SEA LIMITS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, FLOOD] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Isthmus since the Suez Canal crisis 
of 1956 has been the scene of a series of 
acute situations. All of them in some 
degree have affected the relations be- 
tween the Republic of Panama and the 
United States. 

Among those crucial incidents the one 
which evoked the quickest and strongest 
reactions on the part of the United 
States and other great maritime nations 
was the enactment by the National As- 
sembly of Panama of Law No. 58, ap- 
proved December 18, 1958, by President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. This measure 
declared the extension of Panama’s ter- 
ritorial waters from the internationally 
recognized 3-mile limit to a 12-mile limit, 
which extension included sea areas 9 
miles wide at both ends of the Canal 
Zone and is in line with Soviet policy. 

As pointed out at considerable length 
in my address to the House on February 
25, 1959, this unilateral action by Panama 
was taken without regard to existing 
treaty provisions. One of its obvious 
purposes was the maritime encirclement 
of the Canal Zone, in effect, to make the 
Zone, including the Canal, another Ber- 
lin. 

The United States was the first to pro- 
test. In a Department of State note de- 
livered on January 9, 1959, to the Pan- 
amanian Government, the United States 
declared its nonrecognition of the Pan- 
amanian enactment. The note de- 
scribed the Panama action as regrettable 
in view of the forthcoming international 
conference to consider the extent of ter- 
ritorial waters; stated that there is no 
obligation on the part of states adhering 
to the 3-mile rule to recognize claims of 
other States for a greater width, ex- 
pressed the hope that Panama would 
reconsider its action, and reserved all 
rights of the United States in the af- 
fected areas. 

This protest also pointed out that the 
Panamanian act cannot affect the rights 
of the United States with respect to the 
Panama Canal under article XXIV of 
the 1903 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. 
Because of the importance of its pro- 
visions I quote the pertinent paragraph, 
which is clear and unambiguous: 

No change either in the Government or in 
the laws and treaties of the Republic of 
Panama shall, without the consent of the 
United States, affect any right of the United 
States under the present convention, or un- 
der any treaty stipulation between the two 
countries that now exist or may hereafter 
exist touching the subject matter of this 
convention. 


Instead of complying with the request 
of the United States, the National As- 
sembly of Panama on January 13, 1959, 
unanimously voted not to reconsider, 
thus leaving the conflict unresolved. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, it is well 
to emphasize what I have previously 
stated in this Chamber: That existing 
treaty provisions grant exclusive U.S. 
control over the maritime approaches 
to the Panama Canal from one high 
sea to the other as essential for free 
and open navigation and efficient 
operation; that the Canal Zone is con- 
stitutionally acquired domain of the 
United States; and that if there is to 
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be any change in the extent of the ter- 
ritorial seas at the isthmus it must apply 
to the Canal Zone as well as to the Re- 
public of Panama. 

The last Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Sea adjourned on April 28, 
1958, without resolving the question of 
width of territorial seas. Another inter- 
national conference will meet in March 
1960 and take up this problem. I am 
sure that I reflect the views of every 
Member of the Congress that the marine 
approaches to the Panama Canal are 
vital features that the U.S. delegation 
must ever bear in mind for safeguard- 
ing as essential for the efficient operation 
of the Panama Canal. There should 
never be any territorial interposition 
between this artery of world commerce 
and the high seas. 

There are many angles to the marginal 
sea problem. The situation at Panama 
has served to produce considerable dis- 
cussions of it with growing understand- 
ing. The latest significant contribution 
was an able address on June 8, 1959, on 
“The 12-Mile Limit: Its Disadvan- 
tages” by Capt. Luis V. Castro, U.S. 
Navy, district legal officer of the 15th 
Naval District, before the Canal Zone 
Post, Society of American Military En- 
gineers. 

Because the headquarters of the 15th 
Naval District are at Balboa, Canal 
Zone, Captain Castro has had the ad- 
vantage of close observation of the 
isthmian problem. Though he does not 
specifically mention either the Panama 
Canal or Canal Zone, the general prin- 
ciples presented by him are pertinent 
and applicable to the Panama situation. 
To make Captain Castro’s thesis easily 
available, especially to Government 
agencies, I quote the text as part of these 
remarks: 

THE 12-Mtce Limrr: Irs DISADVANTAGES 
(By Capt. Luis V. Castro, U.S. Navy, district 

legal officer, 15th Naval District, Balboa, 

CZ.) 

At the United Nations Law of the Sea Con- 
ference held in Geneva early in 1958 agree- 
ment was reached on a number of significant 
matters. Conventions were adopted on (a) 
the territorial sea and the contiguous zone, 
(b) the high seas, (c) fishing and conserva- 
tion of the living resources of the high seas, 
and (d) the Continental Shelf. 

However, two important and troublesome 
questions, (a) the breadth of the territorial 
sea and (b) fishery rights in a contiguous 
zone, were left unsettled. 

The Geneva Conference on the Law of the 
Sea was convened on February 24, 1958, and 
finally adjourned on April 28, 1958. 

In the eyes of the world, and particularly 
in the somewhat meager press coverage in 
the United States, the major problem facing 
the Conference appeared to be the deter- 
mination of the legal limit of the territorial 
sea to a coastal state. The rest 


of the work was largely ignored in the press, 
It is true that the Conference was not able 
to resolve this inordinately difficult and con- 
troversial question. But this should not 
obscure the fact that, although several pro- 
posals as to the breadth of the territorial sea 
which would have been detrimental to the 
free world were advanced, none were adopted. 
Nor should it dim the success which the 
Conference achieved on other topics, some 
of which were equally involved and charged 
with political connotations. 

President Eisenhower and the Iate Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, as well as the Chairman 
of the U.S. delegation, knew before we en- 
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tered the Conference that it would be an 
exceptionally difficult one for many reasons. 

The U.S.S.R. Colonial Empire was insisting, 
for military reasons, on a 12-mile or 
greater territorial sea, a breadth of which, of 
course, had not been recognized in interna- 
tional law. The attitude of some of the 
Arab League countries toward the problems 
of the law of the sea was colored by the prob- 
lem of Israel’s rights of passage through 
straits connecting international bodies of 
water in the Gulf of Aqaba. Some of the 
Arab States (Saudi Arabia and United Arab 
Republic) had announced unilaterally their 
assumption of a 12-mile territorial sea just 
after the Conference convened. 

Several newly created states brought to the 
Conference a body of resentment toward 
those to whom they formerly were in a 
colonial position or at least a wish to exercise 
their sovereignty and make their own deci- 
sions with respect to the rights of older 
nations to fish off their coasts. 

Chile, Ecuador, and Peru had claimed 200 
miles of territorial sea, or of exclusive juris- 
diction, vitally affecting our tuna fleets’ op- 
eration in those waters, while Argentina had 
claimed sovereignty over the epicontinental 
sea (the water above the Continental Shelf), 
which would extend for hundreds of miles 
in many areas of the Atlantic coast. Mexico 
had claimed 9 miles, striking at our shrimp 
fleets’ rights to operate in parts of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Canada claimed the right to 
regulate fishing for 12 miles off its coast, 
despite the claimed historical rights and 
practices of other nations fishing off the 
Canadian coast, and had sponsored a pro- 
posal which, while retaining the 3-mile ter- 
ritorial sea, would grant exclusive fishing 
rights for 12 miles to the coastal state. 

This variety of conflicting claims and pur- 
poses insured a stormy passage at the con- 
ference table for the United States. Not 
only were we to meet the usual Soviet tac- 
tics of delay, deceit, and detour accompany- 
ing a bland disregard of facts, but also ex- 
pression of pious altruism for the problems 
of the newly created states as against the 
sinister motives of the maritime powers. We 
were also to be faced, on some matters, with 
the opposition of nations such as some of 
our good friends in Latin. America and 
Canada who were normally on our side in 
international negotiations. 

What was at stake? The United States 
together with Great Britain, Japan, Holland, 
Belgium, Greece, France, West Germany, 
and other maritime nations, adopted as its 
first goal in the Conference the preservation 
of the traditional limit of the territorial sea 
at 3 miles except as modified by reasonably 
greater historical limits. It did so, not sim- 
ply because that limit has long been recog- 
nized in international law, but for com- 
pelling military and commercial reasons. 

The territorial sea is the belt of water run- 
ning along the coast over which the coastal 
state exercises sovereignty, subject to cer- 
tain limitations imposed by international 
law. Any extension of the width of the na- 
tion’s territorial sea or of its internal waters 
cuts down the freedom of all other nations 
to sail on, fly over, or lay cables in, what 
was formerly the high seas. There is no 
right for aircraft to overfly another nation’s 
territorial sea except under a treaty, with its 
consent, or pursuant to the Chicago Civil 
Aviation Convention of 1944 as to the con- 
tracting parties thereto. 

Yes; strange as it may seem we are still 
anxious to keep a narrow belt for the terri- 
torial sea, and we realize how, without under- 
standing our reason, you may feel that our 
attitude stems from a desire to hold on to 
the traditions of the past; or because we are 
capricious. 

I assure you that none of the above moti- 
vate us. 

Our adherence to a narrow territorial sea 
finds its origin in the security of the free 
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world—our security and the security of every 
country in the world dedicated to the princi- 
ples of democracy. 

In March of next year we shall meet again 
to tackle our unresolved problem—the 
breadth of the territorial sea. We are hope- 
ful that this time our position will be better 
understood. I hope that, from this short 
presentation, will come a better understand- 
ing of this problem by you and by those to 
whom you may relay the information. Let 
us start the presentation by considering 
the strategic situation which confronts us. 

The United States believes that a narrow 
territorial sea is in the interest of all coun- 
tries of the free world for numerous reasons. 
(Later on I will endeavor to dramatize these 
reasons.) 

1. Encroachment on the high seas: Every 
extension of the territorial sea is an en- 
croachment on the high seas. It reduces 
the area held in common and long used for 
the common benefit. Such encroachments 
conflict with the doctrine of “freedom of the 
seas” to which all nations have wisely sub- 
seribed. 

2. Futility: Conventions adopted at the 
first Law of the Sea Conference provide that 
coastal states may exercise jurisdiction be- 
yond the limits of the territorial sea over the 
resources of the Continental Shelf; for such 
purposes as customs, immigration and sani- 
tation control; and for the prevention of 
smuggling. Likewise fishing interests are, 
or can be, protected by conventions or agree- 
ments without an extension of territorial 
seas. 

3. Dangers in piloting: Extensions of na- 
tional control over areas of the high seas 
would create situations harmful to naviga- 
tion and trade. Numerous areas which 
under a 3-mile limit allow an absolute right 
of passage for commercial vessels will be 
altered in character. A broad territorial sea 
would, inter alia, increase hazards of navi- 
gation by increasing the difficulties of pilot- 
ing for vessels which choose or are required 
to remain beyond territorial limits. 

4. Financial burdens: Broad territorial sea 
would impose financial burdens on all na- 
tions in order to administer and patrol the 
enlarged areas over which their criminal, 
and other, laws would apply, and to estab- 
lish and maintain the alds to navigation 
required by international custom. Signifi- 
cantly, only 20 percent of the world’s light- 
houses have a range of 12 miles. 

5. Dispersibility: The non-Communist 
world is an oceanic grouping of states; it de- 
pends on the seas for its life. The navies of 
the free world play a critical role in its de- 
fense in time of war. In peacetime their 
ability to operate effectively helps to preserve 
peace. Yet to operate effectively they have 
important needs: Under modern conditions 
of war, they especially need large high seas 
areas to allow dispersion against possible 
atomic attack. In several critical. marine 
bodies a wide territorial sea would severely 
restrict naval operations. 

6. Right of “innocent passage”: Aircraft, 
both military and civil, have no right of 
“innocent passage” comparable to that of 
ships. Territorial sea extensions threaten 
to restrict freedom of civil flight and to af- 
fect defensive military air operations. Fur- 
ther, in the case of warships the right of 
Innocent passage is not clearly established 
except through certain straits. Of 38 major 
international straits through which, under 
a 3-mile territorial sea, aircraft and ships 
have an absolute right of passage, 35 would 
be affected by a 12-mile territorial sea. 

7. Danger in case of war: An extended 
territorial sea would in many areas create 
an attractive corridor and wide, natural, 
deep safe havens for use by hostile subma- 
rines. Surface vessels, easily detected in 
violations of neutral waters, would be 
handicapped from taking effective counter- 
measures, 
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8. Breach of neutrality: Any extension of 
the breadth of the limits of territorial seas 
would increase correspondingly the risk that 
the neutrality of the seas of nonbelliger- 
ents would be violated in the event of a 
future war. Thus the likelihood that non- 
belligerents would become involved in the 
conflict would be increased. 

The following are arguments which have 
been put forward by those who advocate a 
wider territorial sea. 

1. That a 12-mile territorial sea is legal 
under international law. This is not really 
an argument but a statement of fact as- 
suming that an international conference de- 
termines upon a 12-mile territorial sea. If 
it is not so determined, all nations increas- 
ing their territorial sea to 12 miles are not 
doing a legal act under international law. 

2. It is necessary to have a wide terri- 
torial sea in order for a country to obtain 
jurisdiction over fisheries near its shores. 

Comment: It is the U.S. view that fishery 
Jurisdiction can be separate from complete 
sovereignty over sea areas, just as are ad- 
ministrative arrangements regarding cus- 
toms, sanitation and immigration; and that 
special rights in offshore waters may be 

without changing their character 
as high seas. As conservation, the 
United States believes that the most effective 
approach is through special arrangements or 
agreements between the parties concerned, 
dealing exclusively with these problems. The 
special interests of the coastal state in the 
maintenance of the productivity of the liv- 
ing resources in areas of the high seas ad- 
jacent to its coasts, as well as the right of 
the coastal states to adopt unilateral meas- 
ures of conservation under certain condi- 
tions of urgency, was recognized in the Con- 
vention on Conservation of Living Resources 
on the High Seas adopted at the last confer- 
ence, 

3. The determination of the breadth of 
the territorial sea is the prerogative of each 
independent nation. 

Comments: The United States believes that 
the high seas are the common property of 
all and that no state can expropriate any of 
this common property by unilateral act. Fur- 
ther, the common interest and proximity of 
states makes uniformity as regards terri- 
torial seas necessary. 

4. Some Arab countries have favored a 
12-mile limit because of the supposed effects 
such a limit would have on traffic through 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Comment: Even if a 12-mile limit were 
adopted, the right of free or innocent pas- 
sage could not be affected. 

5. Since almost 40 states now claim ter- 
ritorial seas of various widths greater than 
3 miles, the 3-mile rule is no longer estab- 
lished international law. 

Comment: The 38-mile limit has long 
had general acceptance as a rule of inter- 
national law. In spite of recent defections 
more states will recognize the 3-mile limit to 
the territorial sea than any other single 
breadth, It is the view of the United States 
that the territorial limit cannot be changed 
except by general acceptance of a new limit 
through international agreement. 

6. Some states reason that since the 3- 
mile rule was developed by the old colonial 
powers and is still favored by them, it must 
ipso facto be repudiated as contrary to the 
interests of newly independent nations. 

Comment: The 3-mile limit rests on 
a foundation of logic and facts, which if 
given an opportunity to be heard, should 
prevail over emotional argument. Every 
opportunity should be taken to show that 
agreement on a narrow limit to the terri- 
torial seas is in the interests of all free 
world countries, large and small, old and 
new, coastal and land locked. 

7. A few states argue that a territorial sea 
limit of more than 3 miles is written into 
their constitutions or laws and is therefore 
unalterable as far as they are concerned. 
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Comment: There are legal and constitu- 
tional problems in several countries. How- 
ever, the United States does not accept that 
these are insurmountable. The United 
States, too, has laws which will require mod- 
ification if agreement is on a territorial sea 
of more than 3 miles. In fact the very pur- 
pose of the second conference is to bring con- 
flicting practices and laws into harmony, 

At the Geneva Conference the United 
States put forward a compromise proposal 
which in essence would have provided for a 
6-mile limit to the territorial sea plus an ad- 
ditional 6-mile fishing zone in which fishing 
rights of other states established in the outer 
zone through fishing in the area during the 
preceding 5 years would continue. This pro- 
posal received more votes than did any other 
put forward at the Conference, but failed to 
receive the required two-thirds of the votes 
cast. The United States thereupon an- 
nounced that, as its compromise proposal 
had failed of adoption, it would continue to 
adhere to the 3-mile limit for the territorial 
sea as established by international law. 

The United States is actively preparing for 
the Second Law of the Sea Conference an- 
ticipating that agreement will be achieved 
on the territorial seas and fisheries issues. 
The U.S. position will be flexible to the ex- 
tent possible in relation to our overall in- 
terests. It is recognized that to be accepted 
by the required two-thirds majority at the 
Conference, a formula must be found which 
will attract more support than did the U.S. 
compromise proposal at Geneva. The United 
States looks forward to an atmosphere of ac- 
commodation and conciliation during the 
period of the very necessary preparations 
which must precede the Conference and will 
encourage and participate in a free exchange 
of views to the end that a formula accept- 
able to the required majority may be de- 
veloped. The United States will approach 
the Conference in a spirit of good will and 
compromise. It is hoped that other coun- 
tries will do likewise. 

As I offered before, I will dramatize the 
arguments against the 12 miles now. This 
is mostly based on a presentation sponsored 
by the International Law Division, Office of 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, in 
Washington and offered by Capt. Rafael Ben- 
itez, a submarine officer. He conducted 
these presentations in the Spanish language. 

The United States is today joined with 
over 60 nations in defensive pacts. This is 
the free world“ We are proud to be num- 
bered among its members. We are aware of 
the importance of each one of the nations 
represented; we are also aware of the desire 
of each nation to contribute within its 
means to the preservation of the Christian 
principles to which we are dedicated. We 
have joined together, voluntarily, in equal 
dignity, for our mutual protection and for 
the preservation and perpetuation of our 
way of life. 

Unfortunately we are widely scattered. 
Although spiritually joined together, count- 
less miles separate us physically. In most 
instances only the sea provides the link be- 
tween us. This is particularly true in time 
of war when we realize that 95 percent of all 
war material must be moved by sea. It is a 
sobering thought to learn from our studies 
that more than 60,000 miles of vital ocean 
routes must be protected to keep us joined 
one to the other. 

To gain a better understanding of the im- 
portance of the sea to us, let us look at a 
small segment of it. This slide shows the 
South Atlantic. Each dot represents a ship. 
Every day more than 2,000 merchant ships 
travel the South Atlantic sealanes. World- 
wide between 6,000 and 7,000 merchant ships 
are at sea daily. 

Now place yourselves in the shoes of the 
Russian high command. What is the ob- 


+The remainder of the speech refers to 
slides which were shown. 
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vious way of crippling us; of dealing us a 
mortal blow? The answer—to separate 
us, i.e., to break us away from each other 
physically. That is the purpose of the Rus- 
sian Navy. 

Do we have the evidence to prove their de- 
sign? Yes, the growth of the Russian Navy. 
Russia, as you well know, is a land power 
with internal lines of communication and 
supply. Why does she need a navy except to 
challenge our control of the sea? The Rus- 
sian Navy is new, powerful, well balanced 
for its intended purpose. Further, it is 
growing rapidly. Today some 2,700 ships fly 
the Russian flag. 

Foremost among its weapons is the sub- 
marine. The Russian submarine fleet is of 
the utmost concern to us in the free world. 
You may recall what Hitler did during World 
War IL with 57 submarines. You do recall, 
I am sure, the destruction which even that 
small number of submarines accomplished, 

Today Russia has over 450 submarines. 
These are modern, deadly weapons of de- 
struction, and we believe that they are con- 
tinuing to improve the capabilities of their 
undersea boats. You know what strides we 
have made in our submarine development. 
We cannot afford to believe that the Rus- 
sians are far behind. 

The submarine threat is a major one and 
we do not take it lightly. How do we plan 
to combat it? Obviously one way is to 
“close the gates”; i.e. to prevent the sub- 
marine from reaching the open sea. This is 
easier said than done. Let us see why. Let 
me review for you how a submarine operates. 

Let us turn back the clock to the dark days 
of World War II. This is the coast of Nor- 
way. The green line represents a 3-mile 
territorial sea. 

The submarine commander has been given 
the mission to proceed to a position in the 
open sea to attack shipping, and to disrupt 
the lines of communications. This is his 
primary mission. To gain the open sea, and 
while en route he will try to avoid detection. 
One means of doing this it to proceed close to 
the coast. Don't forget that he is submerged 
and that he will violate neutrality to remain 
undetected, ie.. he will hug the coast as 
much as possible. Supposing, however, that 
the territorial sea is extended to 12 miles. 
Note that he has 9 additional miles of pro- 
tection. He gains this additional protection 
because the surface ship cannot go after him 
without violating neutrality, i.e. the sub- 
marine submerged is unseen; the surface 
ship is always in view and its violation 
immediately noted. 

Isn't it apparent that the extension of the 
territorial sea favors the submarine, and 
haven't we admitted that the Russian sub- 
marine is one of our gravest threats? Is it 
any wonder that at the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference the Sino-Soviet Colonial Empire was 
so insistent in extending the territorial sea? 
The submarine is a grave threat, but it is 
only one of the threats which we all face. 

Let us consider some of the other contin- 
gencies which the navies of the free world 
must guard against. Our navies must be 
ready to meet: 

1. Constant crises and threats of war. 
Since the war there have been more than 20. 
For example, Jordan, Indochina, Lebanon, 
eto. 

2. Localized or limited wars such as Korea. 

3. All out ox total war. 

Gentlemen, the problem that faces us is of 
tremendous scope. The Government of the 
United States does not minimize its propor- 
tions. Today our Armed Forces are on the 
alert throughout the world. We are not 
scattered far and wide for aggressive pur- 
poses, but to assure the peace which men of 
good will throughout the world so earnestly 
seek. 

We realize that this is a Job not only for 
the Navy, but for the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Marines. But above all we realize 
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that to succeed in our mission we must have 
the assistance of free nations of the world. 
We ask positive assistance if it is within 
the means of friendly nations to give that 
assistance, but if not within their power, 
we then ask them not to take steps to de- 
crease the effectiveness of the Navy. 

An extension of the territorial sea reduces 
the mobility, and thus the effectiveness of 
our fleets. Let me show you why. 

To meet war threats or to fight limited 
wars we have previously mentioned that 
naval and marine striking power is indis- 
pensable since a fleet can move quickly and 
surround the trouble spot. 

In the recent past we have had four in- 
stances where the presence of our Medi- 
terranean Fleet was a dominant factor in 
stabilizing the situation. You will recall 
Greece in 1946; Suez in 1956; Jordan in 1957; 
and Lebanon in 1958. 

I hope that I have given you an insight 
into submarine operations and proven how 
an extension of the territorial sea favors 
Soviet Republic with her powerful submarine 
fleet. Let me now tell you something about 
our fast carrier striking forces and how the 
extension of the territorial sea affects its 
operations. 

First, what is a carrier striking force? It 
is a naval force consisting of various types of 
ships with one or more aircraft carriers as a 
nucleus. It is a high speed, hard hitting, 
naval aggregation which can perform a va- 
riety of missions. For example: It can de- 
stroy naval installations, fortifications, ship- 
ping, and can render support to ground 
forces. 

The fast carrier striking force was effective- 
ly used during World War II and was re- 
sponsible for our naval success in the 
Pacific. 

In World War II this force operated in a 
tight ring of about 8 miles diameter. De- 
velopments since World War II have changed 
its formation radically. To avoid destruc- 
tive effects of an atomic attack the force 
now operates widely dispersed. Today there 
may be as many as 340 miles between ships. 
That is, the sea room needed by this force, 
under our present concept, approximates the 
width of the area of the State of New York. 
This is a lot of sea room. Let us now see what 
happened to it when we extended the width 
of the territorial sea. 

This is the Mediterranean. The red line 
represents the 3-mile territorial belt; the 
green line the 12-mile limit. The separa- 
tion between the two is minute on the slide, 
but bear in mind that the scale is very 
small. 

What is the effect of the extension? Suc- 
cinctly stated it is this: Increasing the ter- 
ritorial sea from 3 to 12 miles causes an area 
of 145,000 square miles; that is, an area al- 
most one and a half times the size of Italy, 
to be removed from the regime of the high 
seas in the Mediterranean. This represents 
& loss of one-seventh the area of high seas in 
that sea. 

Remember the sea room needed by our 
carrier task force and you will better un- 
derstand our reluctance to an extension of 
the territorial belt to 12 miles; or better 
yet the desire of Russia to achieve that ex- 
tension. We believe this slide is highly 
significant, but let us look at another—the 
Aegean Sea and its many islands. 

This is the Aegean Sea with a 3-mile 
belt. The white areas indicate internal and 
territorial waters—the high seas are in blue. 
The area of the high sea is not extensive, 
but free navigation is possible. 

But now let us extend the territorial sea 
to 12 miles. All that remains now is a 
few pockets of high seas entirely surrounded 
by territorial waters. How cogent were the 
words of the Greek delegate when he said at 
the Law of the Sea Conference — an exten- 
sion of the territorial sea of 12 miles would 
convert the Aegean Sea into a Grecian Lake.“ 
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At this point it is well to take up a point 
frequently raised. That is—why the con- 
cern if the area lost is under the control of 
friendly nations? Wouldn’t our friends give 
us free passage? 

Gentlemen, please bear in mind that we 
are talking about limited wars and threats 
to peace. Let us be realistic and admit that 
even our closest friends may not wish to be- 
come involved in such affairs. A wide terri- 
torial sea may force a nation to take sides in 
a limited struggle in which it feels it should 
not take part. A wide territorial sea may 
therefore be the vehicle by which a nation 
becomes involved contrary to its wishes. 

Another factor worthy of remembering is 
that although innocent passage through the 
territorial sea exists for surface ships, it does 
not exist for aircraft. In other words, there 
is no right to overfly this area without 
specific consent. 

We have been stressing the military 
aspects of the problem. But a naval force 
at sea is not always employed aggressively. 
Many times it brings relief to those suffering 
disaster. Let us shift to the other side of 
the world to illustrate this point. 

This slide represents the routes that may 
be followed by a task force on an errand of 
mercy. Let us assume that a naval force 
operating in the vicinity of Guam is called 
to render assistance to Saigon heavily hit 
by a typhoon. The normal route is through 
the Aurigao Strait in the Philippines—7%4 
miles wide. A wide territorial sea would re- 
quire exercise of the right of innocent pas- 
sage. But, supposing the international sit- 
uations were such that we did not wish to 
exercise that right? Look at the alterna- 
tives—the northern route, 400 miles longer; 
the southern route, 1,300 miles longer. Any 
seaman can verify the additional time and 
expenditures involved in such a lengthened 
trip, particularly if the weather is bad. 

Are these situations uncommon? We 
think not. We proudly remember the as- 
sistance given by our Navy in recent times 
in Greece, Ceylon, and Mexico in times of 
national calamity, 

Up to now we have been considering mere 
extension of the territorial sea, but there are 
other concepts with which we must become 
familiar if we are to fully understand the 
problems facing us at the next Law of the 
Sea Conference. 

I am referring to the claims of Indonesia. 
Indonesia, a farflung archipelago, has ad- 
vanced a theory which we cannot under any 
circumstances accept. That is the claim 
that the base line of her territorial sea is to 
be measured from a line drawn between outer 
points of the archipelago. 

Let us look at what is involved. Here is 
Indonesia and the trade routes in its vicin- 
ity. Now let us show the effect of her claim. 
Note how she has drawn a ring around her- 
self. It is difficult on a slide to show the 
magnitude of her claim, but let me state 
that an area roughly 214 million square miles 
is contained within the red lines. Note also 
that all the sea within the area is internal 
water; that is, that the territorial sea would 
then be measured outward from this line. 
We feel this is the result of unilateral 
action—unilateral action which may be re- 
peated by other nations unless some agree- 
ment is reached on this important subject 
of the breadth of the territorial sea. 

What if other nations had similar ideas? 
Let us observe what could happen in our own 
hemisphere. 

These are the Bahamas. What if England 
decided to follow the Indonesian concept? 
Note how such an action would affect the 
trade between the Americas. In doing so, 
please bear in mind that these are internal 
waters in which there is no right of innocent 
passage. 

Let us assume that because of interna- 
tional tensions a nation does not desire to 
enter the internal waters of another coun- 
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try, or wishes to remain outside the terri- 
torial waters of another country. What are 
some of the consequences? 

One is obviously an increase in the length 
of the shipping routes. 

This slide shows a typical situation—the 
runs between Bombay and New York, and 
Bombay and Tokyo. Inability to use the 
normal route, according to our studies, rep- 
resents a 40-percent increase in shipping cost 
in the first and a 65-percent increase in ship- 
ping cost in the second. 

Increase in shipping costs is a commercial 
factor of the first magnitude. Here are the 
major trade routes of the world, any one of 
which may be disrupted, or made less attrac- 
tive, due to the unilateral claims being made 
by certain countries. 

Description of the maritime trade routes 
is not the only commercial aspect to be con- 
sidered if we permit excessive extensions of 
the territorial sea. 

The difficulties of navigation when navi- 
gating farther from the shore; the increased 
cost of maintaining additional aids to navi- 
gation; the cost of patrolling wider belts of 
territorial sea; the danger of incidents in 
such wider belts—all these are factors which 
must be considered when extending the ter- 
ritorial sea. 

And now we come to one of the most im- 
portant aspects of this presentation, and this 
was a point which was not well understood 
by some of the delegations at Geneva, That 
is what the security, and to a lesser extent 
the commercial considerations we have been 
discussing, can be divorced from ramifica- 
tions of our problem such as— 

1. The right of self-defense; 

2. The Continental Shelf; 

3. Fisheries; 

4, Customs laws; and 

5. Sanitation. 

That is, we believe it possible for a nation 
to deal with any of the above problems and 
still maintain a narrow territorial sea. The 
acceptance of a narrow belt—a necessity 
from the standpoint of security as far as the 
free world is concerned—does not prevent a 
nation from taking local measures to insure 
that its right insofar as self-defense, the 
Continental Shelf, fisheries, customs, and 
sanitation are respected. A sincere desire to 
find the solution to these local problems 
while bearing in mind the overriding security 
problem that faces us is one of the goals 
of our Government. We do not minimize the 
magnitude of local problems; we 
them and we have never questioned the right 
of individual nations to advance them. In 
return we request that our security prob- 
lem be recognized and that all friendly na- 
tions believe in our sincerity when we tell 
them that we will be deeply concerned with 
that problem at the next Conference of the 
Law of the Sea. 

Unfortunately the world has not known 
peace for quite a few years. We have hopes 
to some day recover it, but we doubt that the 
present world tensions will disappear in the 
immediate future. With the rapid daily 
growth in the development of new weapons, 
soon the day will come when no spot on 
earth will be safe from aggression. We hope 
that war will never come, but if it were to 
break out some day, we pray that it finds 
the free world united with our navies, our 
armies, and air forces ready to fight, and that 
we may not then have cause to regret past 
mistakes which favored the common enemy. 


ARMY AVIATION ROLES AND 
OBJECTIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FL oO D]] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 15 years 
ago in March 1942 off the coast of Africa 
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a small olive drab Army aircraft took 
off from the deck of a US. aircraft 
carrier to adjust Navy fire against fires 
opposing our landings. This little air- 
craft was shortly shot down by the 
same Navy. This is now remembered as 
the first combat flight of the famous 
World War II Cub later to become pop- 
ularly known as the “grasshopper,” the 
first flight of Army aviation in its mod- 
ern concept. This historic flight was 
the first of the innumerable combat mis- 
sions flown by our U.S. Army liaison 
pilots in World War II. 

During World War II this small group 
of a few hundred young aviators were 
to be seen flying their little aircraft in 
North Africa, Italy, France, Germany, 
Austria, and the Pacific theaters, adjust- 
ing artillery fire, performing command 
liaison and other functions required by 
Army commanders. Their small unpre- 
pared airfields were to be seen adjacent 
to the front in all theaters. The great 
part these small aircraft played in World 
War II and in Korea is an outstanding 
example of the increased effectiveness 
afforded our forces through farsighted- 
ness and initiative. To those who in- 
troduced Army aviation we owe our grat- 
itude. 

Although World War II was the be- 
ginning of organic Army aviation the 
concept of Army aviation was formu- 
lated in 1941 during Tennessee ma- 
neuvers when the War Department in- 
vited light plane manufacturers to 
furnish aircraft and pilots to partici- 
pate. As a result of these very favor- 
able tests the Army recommended that 
the program be expanded in order to 
furnish aircraft to all artillery units. 
Near the end of World War II an agree- 
ment was reached with the U.S. Army 
Air Corps to furnish the aircraft re- 
quired by the Army which were to be 
eventually assigned to the majority of 
our Army units. 

The National Security Act of 1947 
established the Air Force as a fully au- 
tonomous service and specifically made 
provision for aviation organic to the 
Army by the following wording: 

The U.S. Army should include land com- 
bat and service forces and such aviation as 
may be organic therein. 


Until March 1957 the Army and Air 
Force relied upon memorandums of 
agreement to further define the func- 
tions performed by organic Army avia- 
tion. 

On the 18th of March, 1957, the Secre- 
tary of Defense published a directive en- 
titled “Clarification of Roles and Mis- 
sions of the Department of Army and the 
Air Force Regarding Use of Aircraft.” 
One of the most significant parts of this 
memorandum is the definition of the 
combat zone which states that the com- 
bat zone will extend 100 miles beyond the 
general line of contact and will be desig- 
nated by the appropriate field com- 
mander. This line normally extends 
back of the line about 100 miles. Of 
more importance, this definition pro- 
vides a basis for the developing of Army 
aircraft requirements to perform specific 
functions within this combat zone. In- 
sofar as operation of the aircraft is con- 
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cerned, there is no restriction and I 
quote: 

Army organic aircraft will be used by the 
responsible Army commander as he consid- 
ers necessary for the discharge of his mis- 
sion. 


There are several restrictions con- 
tained in this directive. First, there was 
retained the 5,000 pound empty weight 
limitation on fixed wing aircraft and 
extended the limitation to include con- 
vertiplane VTOL-STOL aircraft. In 
addition, it places a 20,000 pound empty 
weight limitation on rotary wing air- 
craft. This has impaired the full devel- 
opment of aircraft of great versatility 
for the Army. The Army is also re- 
stricted from establishing a unilateral 
development facility and must depend on 
the Air Force and Navy for the develop- 
ment and engineer tests. Finally, this 
directive specifically prohibits the Army 
from providing aircraft to perform stra- 
tegic and tactical airlift, tactical recon- 
naissance, interdiction of the battlefield, 
and close combat air support. 

The Department of Defense has recog- 
nized the Army’s requirement for avia- 
tion in modern warfare. The advent of 
the atomic age has emphasized the 
Army’s need for greater mobility on the 
battlefield and an increased target ac- 
quisition capability. These require- 
ments are and should be met by in- 
creased emphasis on the use of Army 
aviation. Unfortunately the roles and 
objectives of Army aviation are fre- 
quently misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. Army aviation is in no sense 
competitive with the Air Force. Rather, 
it endeavors to provide Army units a mo- 
bility which is unobtainable with ground 
vehicles. 

The broad mission of Army aviation 
granted by the DOD directive is to aug- 
ment the capability of the Army to con- 
duct effective combat operations. Con- 
tained within this broad directive are 
several specific missions. The first of 
these is observation, which is use of an 
aircraft as an aerial platform for the 
purpose of locating, verifying and evalu- 
ating targets, adjusting fire and obtain- 
ing information otherwise obstructed by 
ground obstacles. This mission includes 
aerial photography incident to these 
purposes. Much has been done and will 
be done in the way of providing a capa- 
bility to perform this function against 
improved enemy countermeasures in 
future wars. Aircraft developments in- 
clude electronic surveillance devices such 
as side-looking radar, TV, camera, and 
infrared equipment. To improve this 
observation capability, the Army has in 
the last 2 years developed jointly with 
the Navy the new AO-1 Mohawk which 
will be equipped with electronic sensory 
and photographic gear to furnish an 
additional Army surveillance capability. 

The next function is airlift for troop 
movement in the combat zone. This 
function includes the movement of units 
to execute small scale air landed opera- 
tions, the movement of reserves and the 
shifting and relocation of units and in- 
dividuals within the combat zone as the 
situation may dictate. Battle tactics in 
the past have been largely conditioned 
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by obstacles. This fact is not likely to 
change in future wars; therefore, if we 
are to fiight the next war successfully we 
must have the capability to surmount 
these obstacles, 

Air mobility for land reconnaissance 
is another historical mission of Army 
aviation and is defined as the utilization 
of aircraft to assist the Army land re- 
connaissance forces in performance of 
their normal combat mission. This Army 
aviation function was first performed by 
a test unit in maneuver exercises in 1955. 
These Army aviation reconnaissance 
units will perform such missions as se- 
curing open flanks, reconnaissance, 
seizure of critical areas, and pursuit. 

The last two functions require only 
limited explanation. They are command 
liaison and combat zone casualty evacu- 
ation. For the function of command 
liaison, Army aircraft have been found 
to be the fastest and most economical 
means of transport for the commander in 
battle. New concepts of Army reorgani- 
zation and battlefield disposition empha- 
sizes the value of this means for the 
commander to cover great distances be- 
tween widely dispersed units, The last 
of the functions is combat zone casualty 
evacuation. The wide publicity given 
this evacuation in Korea is indicative 
of its enormous success in the task of 
saving lives and needs no further ex- 
planation. 

In World War II Army aviation con- 
sisted of only a few hundred aviators 
and mechanics and several hundred light 
fixed wing aircraft. The rapid growth 
of aviation in the period after World 
War II found us just before the Korean 
conflict with approximately 1,200 air- 
craft and 1,200 Army aviators. At this 
time there were only approximately 50 
helicopters in the Army inventory. 
Again as a result of the outstanding suc- 
cesses of Army aviation in Korea the 
program evidenced another rapid growth 
that now finds us with over 5,000 air- 
craft organic to the Army, 2,500 of 
which are helicopters. The Army aviator 
strength has increased to approximately 
5,900 officer and warrant officer aviators 
with substantial evidence that this in- 
crease will continue. 

Aviation units are generally composite 
organizations, equipped with aircraft 
varying in number, size and capability. 
These Army aviation units are tailored 
to best support the combat forces of 
which they are an organic part. All 
these aircraft are flown, maintained and 
utilized by an Army crew who knows and 
understands the requirement of his unit. 
In this manner aviation has been fully 
integrated in the organization of the 
Army and retained under the control of 
Army commanders. Army aviation is a 
means by which the modern U.S. Army 
meets the increased requirement for 
battlefield mobility, battlefield surveil- 
lance and target acquisition. The Army 
aircraft is a modern machine used to 
meet the needs of the modern Army. 

Since the first Army aviation combat 
flight off the coast of Africa, this still 
relatively small group of visionary young 
officers and men continue to strive to 
give the Army an increased mobility, 
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target acquisition and battlefield sur- 
veillance potential. They continue to 
seek ways and means to better accom- 
plish their historical missions and 
through initiative and forward thinking 
they seek and furnish the Army the ad- 
ditional support required if we are to 
survive on the modern battlefield. 

Much of the joy and glamour in Army 
aviation has been lost, but hazards have 
not. The simplicity of the old Army Cub 
has been replaced by the complexity of 
the modern aircraft required to compete 
on the battlefield. The Army aviator 
has become a skilled pilot and navigator. 
The Army mechanic has become a highly 
skilled specialist in order to maintain 
the complex modern aircraft. 

This relatively small elite group con- 
tinues to fight the unglamorous battle 
of the budget and shortage of the funds 
required to procure and develop new air- 
craft. They seek to devise more effective 
ways of employing these aircraft in sup- 
port of the Army and continue to strive 
to throw off the fetters of misunder- 
standing and reluctance for full accept- 
ance of Army aviation. The ability of 
Army Aviation to furnish combat com- 
manders an increased target acquisition 
and battlefield mobility capability de- 
mands our unreserved and enthusiastic 
support. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to assist small and 
independent business. 

It is well known that the small busi- 
ness community of our economy repre- 
sents the broad base, the foundation, 
upon which our entire economy rests. A 
continuation of a strong small business 
economy today will assure a vigorous 
and successful economy in the future. 
Therefore, we must face up to the re- 
sponsibility of providing the means by 
which small business concerns can grow 
and expand on a sound basis. 

Members of the House Small Business 
Committee and many other Members of 
Congress have introduced bills with 
similar philosophy and principles. 
However, action, as yet, has not been 
taken by this Congress. To be effective 
and to accomplish the necessary action 
we desire, this tax relief must be 
granted. i 

The purposes of the bill are spelled out 
— section 1. Briefly, they are as fol- 
ows: 


To provide for growth, expansion, and 
modernization of small and independent 


filing income tax returns for small and inde- 
pendent businesses engaged in trade or 
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commerce to revoke an election to be taxed 
as a corporation; 

To provide a normal tax rate of 20 percent 
for taxable years after June 30, 1959, and to 
increase the surtax exemption; 

To provide a growth, expansion and mod- 
ernization exemption on net taxable earn- 
ings for small and independent businesses 
engaged in trade or commerce; 

To liberalize the income tax treatment of 
losses incurred through loans to small and 
independent business enterprises engaged in 
trade or commerce; b 

To provide small and independent business 
an exemption for goodwill in the determina- 
tion of the value of an estate; 

To provide family-sized farmers and oth- 
ers engaged in agriculture pursuits an ex- 
emption for the improvement, moderniza- 
tion and renewal of buildings or equipment 
used in the production, care, and market- 
ing of farm products; and 

To provide family-sized farms, whether or 
not such farms are owned in fee or occupied 
by renters or tenants, an exemption for the 
improvement, modernization, and renewal 
of buildings or equipment used im the pro- 
duction, care, and marketing of the prod- 
ucts of such farms. 


Section 2 of the bill provides for ex- 
emptions by small business concerns for 
plant expansion, modernization, and im- 
provement. It is designed to provide the 
greatest incentive for small business with 
relatively low taxable income. 

Section 3 aims to increase the resist- 
ance of small firms to merge with their 
larger competitors and encourages them 
to adopt the corporate form of doing 
business and lessen their burden of ob- 
taining working capital by reducing the 
normal corporate tax from the present 
30 percent to 20 percent. 

Section 4 exempts corporations earn- 
ing up to $150,000 per year from the 22 
percent corporate surtaxes applicable to 
companies now earning more than 
$25,000. 

Section 5 grants an election to small 
business firms either individually-owned 
or partnerships to determine every 4 
years whether they should be taxed as a 
small unincorporated business or as a 
corporation. 

Section 6 provides an incentive to in- 
dividuals to lend to small business con- 
cerns by providing a more liberal treat- 
ment for bad debts than is presently al- 
lowed. 

Section 7 grants small business con- 
cerns accelerated depreciation on pur- 
chase of used equipment or property up 
to $50,000 per year. This section should 
be particularly helpful to small firms who 
are compelled to buy used machinery 
and do not have the funds available for 
new equipment. 

Section 8 provides an exemption from 
estate taxes for the goodwill of a firm 
and provides the necessary incentive to 
the owners and the ability to continue in 
business after the death of one of the 
leading principals of the company. 

The full text of my bill follows: 

A Brit To AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope To Assist SMALL AND INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, 4ND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE AND 

POLICY. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 

the Congress, and the purpose of this Act— 
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to provide for growth, expansion; and 
modernization for small and independent 
business enterprises engaged) in trade or 
commerce; 

to permit individuals and partnerships fil- 
ing income tax returns. for small and in- 
dependent businesses engaged in trade or 
commerce to revoke an election to be taxed as 
æ corporation: . 

to provide a normal tax rate of 20 percent 
for taxable years after June 30, 1959, and to 
imcrease the surtax exemption; 

to provide a growth, expansion, and 
modernization exemption on net taxable 
earnings for small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

to liberalize the income tax treatment of 
losses incurred through loans to small and 
independent business enterprises engaged in 
trade or commerce; 

to provide small and independent business 
an exemption for goodwill im-the determina- 
tion of the value of an estate; 

_ to provide family-sized farmers and others 
engaged in agricultural pursuits an exemp- 
tion for the improvement, modernization, 
and renewal of buildings or equipment used 
in the production, care and marketing of 
farm products; and i 
to provide family-sized farms, whether or 
not such farms are owned in fee or occupied 
by renters or tenants, an exemption. for the 
improvement, modernization, and renewal 
of buildings or equipment used in the pro- 
duction, care, and marketing of the products 
of such farms. 
Sec. 2. DEDUCTION- For EXPANSION OR MODERN- 
IZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE. j 

(a) Attowancr.—Part VI of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 180. EXPANSION. OR MODERNIZATION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS FACILITIES, 

a) DEDUCTIBLE EXPENDITURES: —If the 
taxable income of any person engaged in 
trade or business does not exceed $150,000 
for the taxable year, such person may treat 
expenditures which are paid or incurred by 
him during the taxable year for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, installa- 
tion, improvement, or acquisition of any 
facility, land, building, machinery, or equip- 
ment, or any part thereof, used in the trade 
or business as expenses which are not.charge- 
able to capital account to the extent that 
such expenditures do not exceed the limit 
determined under the following table: 

“If the taxable income The limit is: 
is: 


Not over $10,000__... 50% of taxable in- 
come. 

$5,000, plus 40% of 
excess of taxable 
income over $10,- 
000. 


Over $10,000 but not 
over $25,000. 


Over $25,000 but not $11,000, plus 30% 


over $50,000. of excess of tax- 
able income over 
$25,000. 
Over 850.000 but not $18,500, plus 20% 
Over $100,000. of excess over 
$50,000, 
Over $100,000 but $28,500, plus 10% 


not over $150,000. 


The expenditures so treated shall be allowed 
as a deduction. 

“(b) Liarrarions— 

“(1) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
corporation which, directly or indirectly, 
controls, is controlled by, or is under com- 
mon control with, any other corporation 
at any time during the taxable year, unless 
the combined taxable income of all such 
companies under common control does not 
exceed $150,000. : 

“(2) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
partnership which, directly or indirectly, 
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controls, is controlled by, or is under com- 
mon control with, any other partnership at 
any time during the taxable year, unless 
the combined taxable income of all such 
partnerships under common control does not 
exceed $150,000. 

“(3) Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any amount paid or incurred which is allow- 
able as a deduction without regard to this 
section, and shall apply only with respect to 
expenditures for construction, reconstruc- 
tion, erection, installation, or improvement 
of any facility, land, building, machinery, or 
equipment, or part thereof, begun and com- 
pleted, or acquired, during the period con- 
sisting of the taxable year and the preceding 
taxable year. 

“(c) TAXABLE INCOME DeFINeD.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘taxable in- 
come’ means taxable income computed with- 
out regard to this section.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. —The table of 
sections for such part VI is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 180. Expansion or- modernization of 
small business facilities.” 


(C) ADJUSTMENTS TO BASIS OF PROPERTY. — 
Section 1016(a) of such Code (relating to 
adjustments to basis of property) is amend- 
ed by inserting after paragraph (16) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(17) for amounts allowed as deductions 
under section 180 (relating to expansion or 
modernization of small business fachi- 
tles): 

(d) Errecrice Dar. — The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1958. 


Sec. 3. REDUCTION IN CORPORATE NORMAL TAX. 


Section 11(b)(2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to corporate normal 
tax for taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959) is amended by striking out “25 
percent of the taxable income” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “20 percent of the tax- 
able income”. 


Sec. 4, INCREASE IN CORPORATE SURTAX Ex- 
EMPTION, 


(a) INCREASE IN EXEMPTION.—Section 11 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to corporate surtax) is amended by 
striking out “$25,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 12(7) of such Code (cross ref- 
erences relating to tax on corporations) is 
amended by striking out 825,000“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $150,000". 

(2) Section 1551 of such Code (relating to 
disallowance of surtax exemption, etc.) is 
amended by striking out 825,000“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$150,000”, and by 
striking out “such exemption or credit” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the exemption 
from surtax provided in section 11(c) or the 
securing of such credit“. 

(c) Errective Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1959. In the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning before July 1, 1959, and ending after 
June 30, 1959, the amendment made by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall apply in the 
same manner as provided in section 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to changes in a rate of tax. 


Sec. 5. ELECTION OF INDIVIDUALS AND PARTNER- 
SHIPS TO BE TAXED AS CORPORATIONS. 


Section 1361(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to irrevocability of 
elections of partnerships and and individuals 
to be taxed as domestic corporations) is 
amended by adding after paragraph (2) 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the 
preceding sentence, an election described in 
subsection (a) may be revoked, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, with respect to taxable years 
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following the fourth or any subsequent tax- 

able year to which such election applies.” 

Sec. 6. LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES. 


(a) ALLOWANCE OF LOSSES AND BAD DEBTS 
AS DEDUCTIONS FROM ORDINARY INCOME. —Part 
VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Reyenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after section 166 the following new 
section: 

“Sec, 166A. LOSSES OF INDIVIDUALS ON LOANS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES, 

“(a) LOSSES ON DEBTS EVIDENCED BY SE- 
CURITIES.—If an individual sustains a loss 
from the sale or other disposition, or from 
the worthlessness, of a debt evidenced by a 
security of a corporation which is a small 
business enterprise, then for purposes of this 
subtitle such loss shall not be considered as 
a loss from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset. 

“(b) Bap Dests.—Section 166(d) (relating 
to nonbusiness debts) shall not apply in the 
case of an individual if the debt was created 
by reason of a loan by such individual to a 
small business enterprise. For purposes of 
section 166 (other than subsection (d)), a 
payment by an individual in discharge of 
part or all of his obligation as a guarantor, 
endorser, or indemnitor of an obligation of 
a small business enterprise created by reason 
of a loan to such enterprise by another in- 
dividual shall be treated as a debt becoming 
worthless at the time of such payment. 

“(c) NET OPERATING Loss DepucTION.—For 
Purposes of section 172(d)(4) (relating to 
limitation on nonbusiness deductions of tax- 
payers other than corporations for purposes 
of the net operating loss deduction) any 
deduction in respect of which subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section applies shall be treated 
as attributable to a trade or business of the 
taxpayer, 

(d) DEFINITIONS;—For purposes of this 

section— 
„) The term ‘debt evidenced by a se- 
curity’ means only a bond, debenture, note, 
or certificate, or other evidence of indebted- 
ness, issued by a corporation with interest 
coupons or in registered form. 

“(2) The term ‘small business enterprise’ 
means any trade or business carried on by 
an individual, partnership, or corporation, 
if the total assets held (at the time the 
security is acquired or the loan is made) 
by such individual, partnership, or corpora- 
tion for trade or business purposes does not 
exceed $250,000; but such term does not 
include any corporation the stock of which 
is owned (directly or indirectly) by or for 
more than 10 individuals.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part VI is amended by 
inserting 
“Sec. 166A. Losses of individuals on loans to 

small business enterprises.” 
immediately below 
“Sec, 166, Bad debts. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Datre—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1958. 

SEC. 7. DEPRECIATION OF USED PROPERTY. 

(a) Section 167(c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to limitations on 
use of certain methods and rates of depre- 
ciation) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof , or”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(3) acquired after December 31, 1958, if 
the original use of such property does not 
commence with the taxpayer, and the use 
of such property by the taxpayer commences 
after such date. 
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Paragraph (3) shall apply to property ac- 
quired in any taxable year only to the extent 
that the basis of such property (determined 
as of the close of the day of its acquisition), 
when added to the basis of all other prop- 
erty described in such paragraph (deter- 
mined as of the close of the day of its ac- 
quisition) which is acquired by the taxpayer 
during the same taxable year, does not 
exceed $50,000.” 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1958. 


Sec. 8. EXEMPTION FOR GOODWILL IN DETER<- 
MINING Gross ESTATE. 


(a) ALLOWANCE OF EXEMPTION.—Part III 
of subchapter A of chapter 11 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to gross 
estate of citizens or residents of the United 
States) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“SEC. 2045. GOODWILL. 

“In determining the value of-any interest 
of the decedent in any trade or business 
carried on by the decedent, by a partnership 
of which he was a partner, or by a corpora- 
tion the stock of which was owned (directly 
or indirectly) by or for not more than 10 
individuals (including the decedent), the 
goodwill of such trade or business shall be 
excluded. The amount excluded from the 
gross estate by reason of the preceding sen- 
tence shall not exceed $100,000.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part III is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2045. Goodwill.” 

(e) ErFecTIVE Date—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only 
with respect to estates of decedents dying 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
Dun), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
Hosmer), through Thursday, on account 
of official business of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Hosmer), through Thursday, on account 
of official business of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 20 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bartey, for 1 hour, on Monday, 
next. 

Mr. Scuenck, for 1 hour, on July 1. 

Mr. FLYNN, for 10 minutees, today. 

Mr. Flood, in two instances, today, for 
15 minutes each, on 2 topics, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter in each. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in thhe CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALFORD and to include an address. 
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Mr. Jupp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(At the request of Mr. BRooMFIELD, and 
to include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing): 

Mr. CANFIELD. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. MICHEL, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
elude extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. ULLMAN, and to 
ma extraneous matter, the follow- 

A) 

Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Focarty in three instances. 

Mr. HECHLER. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 26, 1959 pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R 5515. An act to amend the 1956 act 
authorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
Federal locks and dams in order to increase 
a certain authorization in such act relating 
to dam No. 3 on the big Sandy River, Ky.; 
and 

H.R. 7749. An act to increase the amount 
of obligations, issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, which may be outstand- 
ing at any one time. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, June 30, 1959, at 12 
o'clock noon. © 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


_ Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1145. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report covering the progress made in 
liquidating the assets formerly held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
quarterly period ending March 31, 1959, pur- 
suant to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Liquidation Act, as amended (67 Stat. 
230) and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 
(22 F. R. 4633); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

No. 1146. A letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting the final report 
on the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to tion Plan No. 
1 of 1957; to the Committee on Government 

1147. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
the transfer to the Navajo Tribe of irriga- 
tion project works on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1148. A letter from the Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting the 
Economic Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission entitled “Economic Inquiry Into 
Food Marketing—Interim Report“; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1149. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
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“Special Report of the Board of Actuaries 
on the Valuation of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System as of June 30, 1958,” pur- 
suant to section 16(g) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
ef committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 7175. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 588). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 56. An act to 
amend the act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 
674), and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 589). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6325. A bill 
to extend certain traineeship provisions of 
the Health Amendments Act of 1956; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 590). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6608. A bill to pro- 
vide for equal treatment of all State-owned 
hydroelectric power projects with respect to 
the taking over of such projects by the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 591). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2722. A bill to sup- 
plement the act of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 
137), entitled “An act to provide for the final 
disposition of the affairs of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes in the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes,” and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 592). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7063. A bill to author- 
ize a per capita distribution of funds arising 
from a judgment in favor of the Quapaw 
Tribe, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 593). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7339. A bill to author- 
ize the use of funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Coeur d'Alene Tribe, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 594). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7156. A bill to author- 
ize the use of funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians of Oklahoma, and the Prairie Band 
of Potawatomi Indians of Kansas, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 585). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. HR. 7157. A bill to make 
payments to Indians for destruction of fish- 
ing rights at Celilo Falls exempt from in- 
come tax; without amendment (Rept. No. 
596). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
bill to provide additional civilian positions 
for the Department of Defense for purposes 
of scientific research and development relat- 
ing to the national defense, to improve the 
management of the activities of such de- 
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partment, and for other with 
amendment. (Rept. No. 597). Referred to 


the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 403. Joint resolu- 
tion granting consent of Congress to a com- 
pact entered into between the State of New 
York and the State of New Jersey for the 
creation of the New York-New Jersey Trans- 
portation Agency; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 598). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALGER: 

H.R. 8003. A bill to limit and prevent cer- 
tain concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which interfere with or obstruct or 
impede the free production of goods for 
commerce or the free flow thereof in com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 8004. A bill for the relief of the 
Kensal School District, North Dakota; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 8005. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that amounts ex- 
pended to acquire subsurface coal to pro- 
tect. the taxpayer’s residence from damage 
by the removal of the coal shall be treated as 
casualty losses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 8006. A bill to relieve educational 
institutions maintaining Army Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps units from responsi- 
bility for Government property; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 8007. A bill to amend section 209 of 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to provide 
for an apportionment of not less than $1,400 
million annually for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 8008. A bill to limit and prevent cer- 
tain concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which interfere with or obstruct or 
impede the free production of goods for 
commerce or the free flow thereof in com- 
merce, and for other other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 8009. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that where a taxpayer or his spouse has at- 
tained the age of 65 no gain on the sale or 
exchange of the taxpayer’s home will be 
taxed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 8010. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 8011. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 8012. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the rates of 
percentage depletion for oil and gas wells; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

HR. 8013. A bill to amend title III of the 
act of March 3, 1933, with respect to the 
acquisition by the United States of articles, 
materials, and supplies for public use; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

HR.8014. A bill to provide for the issu- 

ance of a special postage stamp to commemo- 
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rate the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
the Right Reverend James Varick, the first 
bishop and founder of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R: 8015. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Toulouse as a national 
historic site; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8016. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction of facilities for the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, to increase the 
authorization of appropriations for the sup- 
port thereof, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 8017. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the Ship Canal Au- 
thority of the State of Florida certain lands 
acquired by the United States with funds 
furnished by such authority; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 8018. A bill to establish a National 
Wilderness Preservation System for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 8019. A bill to prescribe limitations 
on the power of the States to impose income 
taxes on business entities engaged in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

HR. 8020. A bill to amend title Hof the 
Social Security Act to provide a more liberal 
definition of “disability,” to eliminate the 
requirement that an individual attain age 50 
to be entitled to disability Insurance bene- 
fits, and to provide that full benefits (when 
based upon attainment of retirement age) 
will be payable to both men and women at 
age 60; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 8021. A bill to amend the act of April 
14, 1910, to provide that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
certain parts on railroad cars, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 8022. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to eliminate the 
special treatment of certain items for in- 
come-tax purposes and to provide that the 
savings resulting therefrom shall be used for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 8023. A bill to provide for the appor- 
tionment of all of the Federal-aid highway 
funds authorized for the fiscal years of 1961 
and 1962; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 8024. A bill to amend the act of May 
9, 1876, to permit certain streets in San 
Francisco, Ca-if., within the area known as 
the San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts, to be 
used for park and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. J. Res. 442. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval and re- 
duction of items in general appropriation 
bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Institute for International Health 
and Medical Research, to provide for inter- 
national cooperation in health research, re- 
search training, and research planning, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H. Con. Res. 238. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H, Con. Res. 239. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, PELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 240. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the with 
respect to a program for paying the national 
debt; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Con. Res. 241. Concurrent, resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
unity of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the construc- 
tion of the Tehama-Colusa Canal of the 
Sacramento Valley canals project; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to a minimum wage law for agri- 
cultural workers; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
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ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation prohibiting subliminal 
radio and television messages; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to demonstration sea-water con- 
version plants; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memortalizing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to remove certain restrictions 
to land situated at Wailuku, Maui, TH.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 8025. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Freund, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 8026. A bill for the relief of Miss Karo- 
lina Czopiak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 444. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution to facilitate 

the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
H.J. Res. 446. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

225. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Snohomish Tribal Council, Lake Stev- 
ens, Wash., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the proposed 
closing of the Cushman Hospital, and re- 
questing that present restrictions be lifted 
and the hospital restored to its former status 
as a general hospital; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

226. Also, petition of the clerk, Board of 
Supervisors of Orange County, Goshen, N.Y., 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 1826 
and House bill 5950, waiving the Byrd amend- 
ment to the Highway Act of 1956; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


An Author Looks at His Bill—The White 
House Conference on Aging Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the Third 
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New England Conference on the Aging, 
3 of Rhode Island, June 16, 
1959: 


Ax AUTHOR Looks at His BILL—THE WHITE 
House CONFERENCE ON AGING ACT 


Ladies and gentlemen of New England, 
you all know that the older population of 
the country and particularly that of New 
England is growing rapidly. Life expectancy 
is being extended far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the scientists of even a generation 
ago. I wish I could stand before you and 
say that the years we have added to life are 
satisfying years to all. Unfortunately, I 
cannot, 


From my position in the Congress I have 
been able to support and expedite a good 
deal of legislation which has helped to im- 
prove the health, welfare, income, and hous- 
ing of our older people. We have accom- 
plished a great deal over the past 10, 15, 20 
years. Yet, we have a long way to go. 

In spite of our social security and pen- 
sion programs, it is reported that fully half 
of our older people do not have enough in- 
come to live at a minimum level of health 
and decency. We are making great strides in 
medical research. Yet, three-fourths of our 
older people are suffering from one and often 
two or more long-term illnesses or disabling 
conditions and that many of them are in 
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desperate need of medical care. Poor health 
accounts for more than half of all retire- 
ment from work. 

In the matter of housing, the circum- 
stances are almost as tragic as those I have 
just mentioned. A few years ago our Rhode 
Island Commission on Aging made a survey 
of the situation of older people. One-third 
of them have no central heating in their 
homes. And more than one-fourth are liv- 
ing in homes that are either dilapidated or 
without elementary sanitary facilities. 

My friends, I know that many of our older 
people are here today, They could speak 
much more eloquently than I of the condi- 
tions under which they are trying to get 
along. 

I say to all of you that we must do better. 
We know that much of the deprivation and 
illness among our older people today is un- 
mecessary. We know that thousands who are 
vegetating in mental hospitals, infirmaries, 
and nursing homes could be living in the 
community if medical care and rehabilita- 
tion were available to them. In Rhode Is- 
land, in Massachusetts, and in Connecticut 
there are public housing programs for older 
people who are setting models for the whole 
country. 

We can provide a better life for older 
people. Our economy is growing even more 
rapidly than the older population. Auto- 
mation is giving us more and more goods and 
services and higher incomes with less and 
less expenditure of effort. It is said that the 
standard of living for the whole population 
will be increased by a half during the next 
10 or 15 years. We must learn how to share 
this increase with those who have retired; 
they are our neighbors, our friends, indeed, 
many of them are our relatives. They helped 
to produce this growing wealth; surely they 
are entitled to share in it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a year and a half 
ago, I decided that what we need is action. 
In many places around the country, States 
and communities haye been taking hold of 
this matter and are improving the conditions 
of living for their older people. There are 
many examples of fine programs in our New 
England States. Most of what is being done 
is excellent. The trouble is that there is 
not enough of it; that it is moving too 
slowly. I am very much afraid that our ef- 
forts are not increasing as rapidly as the 
older population itself. 

I believe that more people in our com- 
munities need to know about the problems of 
aging. More people need to become con- 
cerned. More need to be convinced that we 
must act and act now. 

This is the reason, these are some of the 
circumstances, that led me to introduce a 
bill for a White House Conference on Aging. 
It seemed to me that if we could stimulate a 
nationwide, grassroots recognition of the 
problems and the need we might get the 
whole country moving. 

Apparently there were others who thought 
so, too. I received a good many letters from 
all parts of the country and many other 
members of the Congress received letters 
urging that we pass the bill. And I am 
happy to say that we did pass it during the 
closing weeks of the session last summer. 

Since its passage, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging Act has attracted much at- 
tention and favorable comment, It is widely 
regarded as a clear reflection of the convio- 
tion of the Congress of the pressing need 
for broad-scale, stepped-up action on behalf 
of our mounting population of middle-aged 
and older citizens. 

Included in the act is a broad statement 
of the purposes of the White House confer- 
ence. The act states that it is “the policy 
of the Congress that the Federal Government 
shall work jointly with the States and their 
citizens to develop recommendations and 
plans for action * * è which will serve the 
purposes o 
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“(1) Assuring middle-aged and older per- 
sons equal opportunity with others to en- 
gage in gainful employment which they are 
capable of performing, gaining for our econ- 
omy the benefits of their skills, experience, 
and productive capacities; and 

“(2) Enabling retired persons to enjoy in- 
come sufficient for health and for participa- 
tion in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; and 

“(3) Providing housing suited to the 
needs of older persons and at prices they can 
afford to pay; and 

(4) Assisting middle-aged and older per- 
sons to make the preparation, develop skills 
and interests, and find social contacts which 
will make the gift of added years of life a 
period of reward and satisfaction and avoid 
unnecessary social costs of premature de- 
terioration and disability; and 

“(5) Stepping up research designed to re- 
lieve old age of its burdens of sickness, men- 
tal breakdown, and social ostracism.” 

These are the objectives of the White 
House Conference on Aging Act. I hope very 
much that we shall begin to achieve them 
while they can still be meaningful to the 
present generation of older citizens. 

Now, let me tell you something about how 
this legislation is being put into effect, about 
how we expect to get results. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
its predecessor the Federal Security Agency, 
has had a wealth of experience in this field 
of the aging population. Therefore, respon- 
sibility for organizing and conducting this 
Conference was assigned to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He is being 
aided by a national advisory committee 
composed of recognized leaders in geron- 
tology and in the fields of economics, educa- 
tion, health, housing, recreation, religion, 
and welfare, and distinguished citizens in 
public life. These individuals on the ad- 
visory committee have a vitally important 
role to play in relation to the Conference, 
and I understand that Mr. Fitch, staff di- 
rector of the Conference, will be telling you 
more about the committee and its first 
meeting last week. You will be interested 
to know that the average age of the ad- 
visory committee members is close to 60, 
with a number being well into the eighties. 
I certainly hope that older people, with their 
wisdom and personal concern, will be closely 
involved in all the State and local activities 
in relation to the White House Conference, 
I think you may wish to know, too, that 11 
of the members of this advisory committee 
represent our New England States. 

My colleagues and I in the Congress were 
convinced that the aims and objectives of 
the White House Conference Act could not 
be achieved merely by having a big meeting 
in Washington in January 1961. States and 
communities have a most significant part 
in this total national effort, and the legisla- 
tion provides for their participation, 

The act authorized grants of from $5,000 
to $15,000 per State to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities, which include the conduct 
of one or more statewide conferences prior 
to 1961 and the development of facts and 
recommendations about their older people, 
which are to be reported to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Funds not 
used for these purposes may be allocated to 
help pay for the expenses of the State's dele- 
gation to the White House Conference itself. 
These funds are available now and several 
States have already asked for their share. 

It is obvious that States cannot hope to do 
an effective job of preparing for this con- 
ference without the maximum possible in- 
volvement of individuals and organizations, 
governmental and voluntary, at the local 
and State levels. 

During my years in Congress I have had a 
part in the enactment of many pieces of 
legislation. Some of them have not always 
lived up to our expectations, and with oth- 
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ers the results have been a long time be- 
coming evident. This is assuredly not the 
case with Public Law 85-908, the White 
House Conference on Aging Act. 

There has been an immediate response 
to this law, and this naturally served to 
reinforce my already strong conviction about 
its wisdom and timeliness. Organizations 
and individuals began at once to express 
their interest, and I understand that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was deluged with offers of help and 
with requests for information as to how 
groups and people could start mobilizing 
their own resources in relation to the con- 
ference. 

Let me give you a few instances. The Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly named a 
liaison committee to work with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
relation to the conference. The American 
Public Welfare Association is naming a sim 
ilar committee. The National Tuberculosis 
Association promptly informed its State and 
local affiliates and urged them to participate 
to the fullest possible extent in the pre- 
paratory activities. The National Council of 
Churches has circularized all the local coun- 
cils with information about the conference 
and has urged its 40 affiliated denominations 
to offer their total resources in helping to 
establish stronger State and local programs 
and to take part in the White House Confer- 
ence planning. The Joint Council to Im- 
prove the Health Care of the Aged, whose 
first annual meeting I addressed last Friday, 
has as one of its major objectives the stimu- 
lation of greater interest in the White House 
Conference on Aging. 

Response from the States was equally 
swift and gratifying. In a number of State 
legislatures the White House Conference Act, 
and the need for coordinated State action 
to implement its provisions, was the major 
argument used in favor of creation of an 
official commission or committee on aging. 
In others the act served to give new life to 
groups which were lacking purpose or needed 
stimulation. There are now 38 of these 
Official State coordinating agencies on aging, 
and it is especially significant that some of 
them are now getting more adequate finan- 
cial support than they ever did in the past. 
I am glad to know that all but one of the 
States in our New England region have a 
statewide coordinating council or committee. 
For reasons of both our own obvious need 
and for pride of leadership, I hope that we 
shall continue to find ourselves in the front 
rank. The prospect of Federal grants to the 
States for White House Conference purposes 
is serving—as was hoped—to prime the 
pump at the State level. But much more of 
this financial support provided by the States 
themselves will be required in order to fully 
carry out the State and local activities which 
I regard as so essential. 

One of the State conferences on aging has 
already been held, and many others are now 
being planned. Efforts are underway in 
many States and localities to survey the 
needs of their older people and to assess the 
adequacy of present programs and resources, 
Demonstration projects of one sort or an- 
other are being set up so that they can be 
evaluated by the time of the 1961 conference. 
State and local leaders will get additional 
stimulation and concrete help next week 
through participation in the National 
Leadership Training Institute which the con- 
ference staff is conducting at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

It is an encouraging feeling to be able to 
review the progress which has been made as 
the result of a piece of legislation in which I 
was so vitally interested. But this progress 
only scratches the surface. We still have a 
long way to go to achieve the objectives of 
the White House Conference on Aging Act. 
More special commissions and committees 
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localities; more organizations and agencies 
need to be involved; more civic leaders and 
plain everyday citizens need to be stirred up 
about aging; more money needs to be ex- 

at all levels of Government and 
through voluntary sources, 

I am confident, however, that the big 
movement has been started, triggered by the 
White House Conference on Aging Act, and 
the Nation is now rolling up its sleeves to 
tackle this challenge. Together—at the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels—we can rise to 
this challenge and assure a better way of 
life for our older people in whose behalf the 
act was passed. 


DAV Services in Minnesota 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation serv- 
ices freely extended to thousands of 
Minnesota citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid human- 
itarian services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby directly, and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Minnesota, is the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. The DAV is the only 
such organization composed exclusively 
of those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 


country allied with it, during time of 


war. 
DAV SET-UP f 

Formed in 1920, under the leadershi 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla~ 
tive activities have very substantially 
benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national com- 
mander is another judge, David B. Wil- 
liams, of Concord, Mass. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Its national legislative di- 
rector is Elmer M. Freudenberger, its 
national director of elaims, Cicero F. 
Hogan, and its national director of em- 
Pployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at its National Service Head- 
quarters at 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation, in 
1920, the DAV National Headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff of any veteran 
organization of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
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need to be established in the States and 


istration, and its central office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
who have given them their powers of at- 
torney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less well-in- 
formed claimants. 

DAV SERVICES IN MINNESOTA 


The DAV maintains two national serv- 
ice officers in Minnesota, James L. Mon- 
nahan and Hiram J. Fuller, at the VA 
Center, Building 17, Fort Snelling, St. 
Paul; Mr. Frank A. Howard, 116 South 
13th Street, Minneapolis, full-time adju- 
tant of the Minneapolis chapter, is also 
an accredited national service officer. 
Mr. Monnahan also serves as department 
adjutant. Mr. Stuart A. Lindman has 
been succeeded by Mr. John Russo of 
Hibbing, Minn., as the department com- 
mander. Mr. Monnahan, Mr; Howard, 
and Mr. Lindman are long-time friends 
of mine. 

DAY national officers from Minnesota 
this year are Mr. Frank Barstow, na- 
tional executive committeeman, box 430, 
Brainerd, and his alternate, Mr. John 
Kalland, 1789 Bush Avenue, St. Paul. 
Past national commanders from Minne- 
sota, now living, are James L. Monna- 
han, John L. Golob, post office box 521, 
Hibbing and Millard W. Rice, now execu- 
tive secretary of the DAV Service Foun- 
dation, while Mr. Golob is the chairman 
of its board of trustees and Mr. Monna- 
han is also a trustee. DAV voluntary 
services representatives at the two VA 
hospitals are Carl F. Mousky at Fort 
Snelling, with 1,014 beds for GM pa- 
tients, and James L. Patterson, at St. 
Cloud, with 1,379 beds for NP patients. 

During the last fiscal year the VA paid 
out. $108,332,000 for its veteran program 
in Minnesota, including $32,237,484 dis- 
ability compensation to its 41,133 serv- 
ice-disabled veterans. These Federal ex- 
penditures in. Minnesota furnish sub- 
stantial purchasing power in all commu- 
nities, Only about 16 percent—6,444— 
are members of the 25 DAV chapters in 
Minnesota. 

This 16-percent record seems small, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officers in behalf of Minnesota 
veterans and dependents during the last 
10 fiscal years, as revealed by the follow- 
ing statistics: 

Claimants contacted — esti- 


FFT 48, 056 
Claim folders reviewed 40, 007 
Appearances before rating 

boards tele 17, 718 
Compensation increases ob- 

Wines. ons d se 4, 752 
Service connections obtained. 1, 494 
Non- service pensions 1, 072 
Death benefits obtained 627 


Total monetary benefits ob- 
anne $2, 345, 502. 18 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
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surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office they handled 58,282 reviews 
and appeals, resulting in monetary bene- 
fits of $5,337,389.05., Proportionate ad- 
ditional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Minnesota veterans, their dependents, 
and their survivors. 
SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 16 percent 
of whom. were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guarantee 
loans for homes, farms and businesses, 
and so forth. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement into 
suitable useful employment—to utilize 
their remaining abilities—civil service 
examinations, appointments, retentions, 
retirement benefits, and multifarious 
other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not au- 
tomatically awarded to disabled veter- 
ans—not given on a silver platter, 
Frequently, because of lack of official 
records, death or disappearance of 
former buddies and associates, lapse of 
memory with the passage of time, lack 
of information and experience, proof of 
the legal service-connection of a dis- 
ability becomes extremely difficult—too 
many times impossible. 

A VA Claims and Rating Board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed; pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury; 
cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendant, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can 
and does advise a claimant precisely 
why his claim may previously have been 
denied and then specified what addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The elaim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication 
agency, in the light of all of the cir- 
cumstances and facts, and of the perti- 
nent laws, precedents, regulations and 
schedule of disability ratings. No DAV 
national service officer, I feel certain, 
ever uses his skill, except in behalf of 
worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claims. 
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The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—partly because most 
claims are not properly prepared. It is 
very significant, as pointed out by the 
DAV acting national director of claims, 
Chester A. Cash, that a much higher 
percentage of those claims, which have 
been prepared and presented with the 
aid of a DAV national service officer, 
are eventually favorably acted upon, 
than is the case as to those claimants 
who have not given their powers of at- 
torney to any such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall reivew of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years 
ago, the disability compensation pay- 
ments of about 37,200 veterans have been 
discontinued, and reduced as to about 
27,300 others, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to more than $28 million per year. 
About 1.9 percent of such discontinu- 
ances and reductions have probably oc- 
curred as to disabled veterans in Minne- 
sota, with a consequent loss of about 
$532,000 per year. 

Most of the claimants suffering reduc- 
tion or discontinuance were not repre- 
sented by the DAV or by any other vet- 
eran organization. Judging by the past, 
such adjudications will occur as to an 
additional equal number or more during 
the next 3 years, before such review is 
completed. I urge every disabled vet- 
eran in Minnesota to give his power of 
attorney to the national service officer of 
the DAV, or of some other veteran or- 
ganization, or of the American Red Cross, 
just as a protective measure against los- 
ing disability compensation because of 
inadequate handling of his claim. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national serv- 
ice officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV re- 
ceives no Government subsidy whatso- 
ever. The DAV is enabled to maintain 
its nationwide staff of expert national 
service officers primarily because of in- 
come from membership dues collected 
by its local chapters and from the net 
income of its Idento-Tag—miniature 
automobile license tags—project, owned 
by the DAV and operated by its em- 
ployees, most of whom are disabled vet- 
erans, their wives, or their widows, or 
other handicapped Americans—a reha- 
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bilitation project in thus furnishing them 
with useful employment. Incidentally, 
without checking as to whether they had 
previously sent in a donation, more than 
1,400,000 owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAV’s 
Idento-Tag Department, 16,954 of whom, 
during the last 8 years, were Minnesota 
residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one 
of the 173 VA hospitals. 


MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its na- 
tional service officers. Its reserves hav- 
ing been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members and other social-minded 
Americans—by direct donation, by des- 
ignations in insurance policies, by be- 
quests in wills, by assignments of stocks 
and bonds and by establishing special 
types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago which con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV Chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first Perpetual Rehabilita- 
tion Fund of $1,000 with the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation to which it recently 
added another $100. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member—an ex- 
cellent objective for all other States. 
Benefactors from 32 States have, up to 
this time, become enrolled on the memo- 
rial honor roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earning 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to the DAV for its 
use in maintaining its national service 
officer program in the State of residence 
of each such benefactor, this is an ex- 
cellent objective also for Minnesota. 
Each such special benefactor is enrolled 
on a permanent memorial honor roll 
which, updated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and of its in- 
corporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation service 
for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Minnesota by 
sending in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington 9, D.C. Every such serv- 
iced” claimant who is eligible can and 
should also become a DAV member, pref- 
erably a life member, for which the total 
fee is $100—$50 to those born before 
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January 1, 1902, or World War I vet- 
erans—payable in installments within 2 
full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which refiects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations, and various religious, 
fraternal, and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be mem- 
bers of one or more of the patriotic, 
service-giving veteran organizations, All 
of America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 

If eligible, I would certainly be proud 
to be a life member of the DAV. 


Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of Congress, 
and, through this body, the attention of 
the Nation, to America’s greatest cul- 
tural bargain—the Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia, on the commencement of 
the 30th year of fine summer music in 
one of the world’s loveliest settings. Our 
Dell can guarantee superb music played 
by one of the world’s greatest orchestras, 
with celebrated conductors, instru- 
mentalists and vocalists. It can guaran- 
tee a full house, some 400,000 music- 
lovers each year for the series of 21 
concerts. 

Our Dell can guarantee an exemplary 
quality of music in a sylvan setting in 
verdant Fairmount Park—and that the 
highest of cultural standards will be at- 
tained without the fear of deficit. For 
the Dell budget is assured before the 
series begins. Each of the concerts is 
free—simply for the cost of a 4-cent 
stamp. 

This musical miracle is brought about 
by the Philadelphia plan of joint mu- 
nicipal-private sponsorship, the plan 
which has attracted international ac- 
claim as an agency of cultural contri- 
bution. Indeed, the Philadelphia plan 
which enables Robin Hood Dell to main- 
tain consistently superior standards, is 
a harbinger of the enlightened social 
planning that is sweeping our land. 
Under the plan, Philadelphia's City 
Council voluntarily assumed its responsi- 
bility to gratify the cultural hungers of 
its enlightened community. 

To perpetuate the Robin Hood Dell, 
our city council annually supplies half 
the budget—$75,000. The balance is as- 
sumed by a group of some 800 music 
lovers who buy membership in the 
Friends of the Dell for $100 apiece. 
This amount—equivalent of less than 
$2.40 for two reserved seats for each of 
21 concerts—is itself a bargain. But 
together—this merger of municipal and 
private investment in good citizenship 
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makes the Robin Hood Dell the greatest 
cultural bargain in the land. And, the 
plan is a pattern of patronage that 
might well be followed by cities the world 
over. 

Therefore, on the commencement of 
the 30th year of this world-leading sum- 
mer music series, I would like to extend 
to Robin Hood Dell, on behalf of the 
Congress of the United States of 
America, our greetings and gratitude and 
good wishes. 


Endorsement of H.R. 5752 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to add my endorsement of H.R. 5752, 
a bill which provides for Friday as a 
legal public holiday for Government em- 
ployees when Federal holidays occur on 
Saturday. 

Federal employees are supposedly en- 
titled to eight paid holidays a year, al- 
though they are deprived of the benefits 
of such holidays should they fall on Sat- 
urday. H.R. 5752 will correct this situa- 
tion. 

It was pointed out in the hearings on 
this bill that the tendency in private in- 
dustry is to increase the number of paid 
holidays and liberalize worker benefits. 
The least we can do for our Federal Em- 
ployees is to insure that all of them re- 
ceive equal treatment in terms of holiday 
observances. 

Existing laws and regulations provide 
that holidays falling on Sunday be ob- 
served Monday. In the spirit of fairness 
I think this same principle should apply 
when holidays fall on Saturday or on a 
regular weekly nonworkday of an em- 
ployee whose basic workweek is other 
than Monday through Friday. I urge 
adoption of the measure. 


Procurement of Commercial Trucks by the 
Department of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the recent 
statement by the Department of the 
Army that it is now attempting to work 
out for the first time, a method by which 
contracts for the procurement of com- 
mercial trucks could be shared with bid- 
ders in areas of substantial labor surplus 
could mean a great deal for employment 
prospects in Michigan. 

Information that I have assembled 
indicates that there are 46 commercial 
truck assembly plants in the United 
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States. Fifteen of these plants are today 
in areas of substantial labor surplus, and 
the firms operating these plants would 
thus be eligible for preference on any 
commercial truck contracts designated 
for labor surplus set-asides. In Michi- 
gan there were seven truck assembly 
plants in 1958 at Flint, Pontiac, Lansing, 
Dearborn, and Detroit. Five of the 
seven points where truck assembly was 
undertaken in Michigan during 1958 are 
today in areas of more than 12 percent 
unemployment. These are plants at 
Flint, Pontiac, Detroit, and Dearborn. 

It is my belief that it will be possible 
for the Army to work out a method for 
applying the principle of earmarking 50 
percent of the procurement on com- 
mercial truck contracts for areas with 
high unemployment. Certainly this is 
the type of situation for which the Office 
of Defense Mobilization issued this Man- 
power Order No. 4 a number of years 
ago. 

As the correspondence indicates, I 
have been working with the Department 
of the Army since last March to see if 
some attempt can be made to achieve 
a more meaningful application of the 
labor surplus set-aside program. I am 
encouraged by the latest advice from 
the Army that they are presently under- 
taking to accomplish this on the first 
fiscal 1960 major commercial truck pro- 
curement contract. 

For the period of July 1, 1958, to 
March 31, 1959, the total value of de- 
fense contracts going to Michigan firms 
as a result of the labor surplus set-aside 
order was only $1,543,000. This despite 
a very sizable number of Michigan firms 
in areas above 12 percent unemployment. 

The Army is to be commended for its 
interest in bringing more defense jobs to 
States with high unemployment such as 
Michigan. There may well be reasons 
why some States are receiving more mis- 
sile contracts than Michigan, although 
I certainly do not concede this, but there 
certainly is every reason why Michigan 
should today benefit from Federal pro- 
grams designed to bring defense con- 
tracts into areas of high unemployment, 
when the item being bought by the De- 
partment of Defense is commercial 
trucks. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
change of correspondence between my 
office and the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance of the Department of the Army 
with reference to the application of labor 
surplus set-asides under defense con- 
tracts to the procurement of commercial 
trucks by the Department of Defense, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1959. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HART: During my discussion 
with you, Senator McNamara, and Congress- 
man O'Hara on March 18, 1959, a question 
was raised as to whether or not any consid- 
eration had been given to a distressed labor 
set-aside on a recent procurement of com- 
mercial trucks from the Ford Motor Co. I 
wish to advise you that such consideration 
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was given in this case but a set-aside was 
considered impractical. 

As you probably know the set-aside system 
prescribes the matching of quotations be- 
tween the set-aside and non-set- aside por- 
tions of a procurement. In procurements 
of commercial vehicles bids are evaluated by 
destination on the basis of prices quoted 
f.0.b. origin plus transportation to each des- 
tination. As a result each destination be- 
comes a separate line item which, under the 
set-aside procedure, would have to undergo 
the splitting and matching process. In this 
case Ford Motor Co. had nine assembly plants 
to be considered and Chevrolet had three. 
Additionally, there were approximately 200 
different destinations for the vehicles. I 
think you will appreciate the permutations 
and combinations possible with 12 points of 
origin and 200 destinations. A further com- 
plicating factor is that neither of these 
manufacturers continuously assemble all 
types of trucks at each of their plants. 

Taking all these factors into consideration 
it was the determination of the procuring 
office that a set-aside was impracticable. It 
is to be noted, however, that although the 
assembly of these vehicles will not be per- 
formed in the Detroit area many of the com- 
ponents will be manufactured there and 
hence will provide some measure of relief to 
the distressed labor condition. 

I hope this will answer your question. You 
may be sure that we concern ourselves con- 
stantly with the distressed labor situation 
and consideration is given to set-asides in 
every possible case. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. McMorrow, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Assist- 
ant Chief of Ordnance. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 

Brig. Gen. F. J. McMorrow, 

Assistant Chief of Ordnance, Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL McMorrow: Your letter of 
April 15, concerning the difficulties sur- 
rounding the application of a labor surplus 
set-aside to the procurement of commercial 
trucks has given me more insight into the 
problems that you face in this regard. The 
comments, together with a nonexpert's read- 
ing of the many announcements my office 
has received concerning awards for cars and 
trucks from the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, indicate to me that it is unreasonable 
to expect the Department of Defense to 
apply any set-aside procedures to this type 
of procurements. 

Perhaps it is only accurate to draw this 
conclusion in those instances where vehicles 
are to be delivered to several different loca- 
tions as was the case in the procurement 
of commercial trucks from the Ford Motor 
Co. It may be that my general assumption 
is wrong, but it occurs to me that in the 
long run I will have a better understanding 
of the limitations of labor surplus area set- 
aside programs if I can delimit in my own 
mind the type of procurement activity to 
which such set-asides actually can be ap- 
plied. 

In addition to your comments on the 
above questions, I would appreciate your 
having assembled for me a set of announce- 
ments of contract awards for commercial 
trucks and cars that have been issued by 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance during 
the past 12 months with an indication on 
each announcement of the firms, other than 
those awarded the contracts, which had 
made bids. 

Thank you for your continued cooperation 
and assistance. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959. 
Hon. PRILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Hart: This is with fur- 
ther reference to your letter of May 14, 1959, 
to Gen. F. J. McMorrow, concerning the type 
of procurements to which labor surplus area 
set-asides can be applied. 

Generally, all procurements over $25,000 
where the total quantity desired is suffi- 
cient to permit dividing into two economical 
production lots (one for the non-set-aside 
portion and the other for the set-aside 
portion), are considered suitable for the par- 
tial set-aside procedure. However, other 
factors may be present which might make 
the set-aside procedure impractical in a spe- 
cific procurement. Among these factors are 
rates of delivery, timing of deliveries, mul- 
tiple destination points, and multiple points 
from which each of the contractors may 
ship. In most procurements, these factors 
present no special problem to the use of the 
set-aside procedure, or means can be found 
to overcome any difficulties which arise. In 
the recent case of the procurement of com- 
mercial trucks, the set-aside was imprac- 
ticable because of the combination of mul- 
tiple destination points and multiple con- 
tractors’ points of origin. However, since 
our discussions with you we have been at- 
tempting to develop a method which would 
permit the use of set-asides in our procure- 
ment of commercial vehicles. If we are 
successful, we shall apply the method on a 
trial basis to the first large commercial ve- 
hicle procurement in fiscal year 1960. 

Typical items for which the Ordnance 
Corps has made surplus labor area set- 
asides are ammunition metal components, 
rifles, repair parts for weapons, tactical ve- 
hicles, fire-control instruments, cleaning 
components and antifreeze. 

Enclosed as requested is a list of com- 
mercial vehicle awards reported by the 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command to 
the Department of Commerce for synop- 
sizing this fiscal year, together with the 
names of the unsuccessful bidders. 

For the Chief of Ordnance: 

Sincerely yours, 
G. C. CARLSON, 
Brigadier General, P. S. Army, Assistant. 


Congress Considers Libraries and 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the Ameri- 
can Library Association conference, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
on June 26, 1959. 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS OF Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND, AT AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, SHERA- 
Ton Pank, WASHINGTON, D.C., FRIDAY, JUNE 
26, 1959 

CONGRESS CONSIDERS LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 

I am grateful for this opportunity to meet 
with an organization that is doing so much 
on behalf of causes that I have long been 
proud to serve. I refer particularly to the 
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broad flelds of health and education. Few 
groups are more important than the Ameri- 
can Library Association in meeting these 
national challenges. 

These are times when every institution 
concerned with maintaining a free and in- 
formed citizenry is playing a critical part 
in our Nation’s destiny. Public libraries, as 
a mainstay of our communications structure, 
are indispensable in this era of science and 
technology, of farflung interests abroad, of 
international tensions and complex domestic 
problems. These are times when every 
thinking person needs the information, the 
background that only reading can give, and 
the kind of stimulation and diversion that 
literature alone affords. 

Let me say at the outset that the library's 
role in meeting the intellectual challenge of 
today is not, in my opinion, a passive one. 
It is a dynamic role that calls for action on 
the part of librarians, trustees, and the 
friends of libraries. It is a role that de- 
mands a strong organization, in which all 
members are highly sensitive to social needs, 
their own goals, and the roads that are open 
to those goals. The needs that face us— 
and I think again of our many interests 
in common—urge an attack with all our 
resources. 

For many years I have been concerned 
with those needs, both as a Representative 
to Congress from the Second District of 
Rhode Island and as chairman of the sub- 
committee in the House of Representatives 
which is responsible for appropriations to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Libraries share many of the De- 
partment’s interests in the fields of health 
and education, particularly those of the 
Public Health Service in aging, juvenile de- 
linquency, and blindness. Other common 
interests are the program of scientific trans- 
lation and the National Library of Medicine, 
which became a part of the Service in 1956. 

Since ancient times libraries have served 
the civilized community as storehouses of 
information. The importance of this func- 
tion alone is attested by the fact that an 
ability to accumulate knowledge and trans- 
mit it down the generations is an essential 
difference between man and the lower ani- 
mals. Increasingly, however, libraries have 
assumed additional functions—have taken a 
more active role in the community. The 
library today is not only a medium of com- 
munication; it is an integral part of our 
educational structure. One of its principal 
functions is to teach. 

We think immediately of school libraries 
and their importance in general and profes- 
sional education. But I have in mind a 
broader concept. The educational institu- 
tion—the school or college—must not only 
teach: it must point the student down the 
road of knowledge. With school behind us, 
our education has only begun. Here, then, 
is perhaps the main role of the library—to 
help us gain the education we need on our 
way through life. In this, the school library 
is Joined by the public and special libraries 
those of industry, societies, government. To- 
gether, these facilitate our self-development, 
our intelligent participation in public af- 
fairs, and our pursuit of special interests. 

The broader role of the library, in the eyes 
of a mere observer, calls for more intensive 
development of special resources for com- 
munication, such as films and recordings. 
The addition of musical and audio-visual 
dimensions to literature can provide a 
rounded approach to the library’s educa- 
tional mission. To be sure, there are many 
difficulties. But only through such ex- 
panded programs can libraries, it seems to 
me, realize their full potential for education 
and creative experience. 

This is most obvious with respect to spe- 
cial groups I have mentioned. Recordings 
for the blind, for example—an extremely val- 
uable service—certainly bring the library 
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into the forefront of educational institu- 
tions. The same might be said of records 
and prints used in seminars on music and 
art for the elderly. Or the showing of films 
in conjunction with courses under way in 
local schools, as an aid to the guidance of 
youth, It is these active ventures into edu- 
cation that I, in my work for these groups, 
find most gratifying in the progressive library 
of today. 

I should like to make a special point about 
the efforts of the ALA toward the control 
of juvenile delinquency. This is a problem 
that has come often to my attention as a 
legislator. We have worked out, I believe, 
some good measures, such as the collabora- 
tive activity proposed in the current appro- 
priation bills for the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
This is an effort to provide coordination and 
leadership through two agencies with in- 
terest, experience, and resources in the fields 
of child welfare, child behavior, and child 
psychology. But legislation, however, sound, 
can never solve this problem alone. It is 
a problem for the total community: the 
school, the church, the family—all of our 
social institutions. The library is very im- 
portant here, primarily as a preventive, for it 
can offer books and programs to help our 
young adults understand themselves and 
adjust to life. 

Many of you have given real thought to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
some of you, I know, are very active in this 
field. Libraries can reach children early and 
maintain contact as they grow and develop, 
Good progress has been made in bringing 
libraries to low-income areas; and in some 
cities, librarians trained for service to young 
people work cooperatively with welfare agen- 
cies. Given adequate funds and staffs, 
libraries can offer individual help, particu- 
larly to those who cannot read well. I believe 
the services to young people should be ex- 
tended and promoted through adult groups, 
collaborative projects with juvenile courts, 
and mass media such as radio and television. 
To learn the best role of libraries in this 
problem, studies might well be done in col- 
laboration with research and welfare agen- 
cies, 

A realistic view of the library as an educa- 
tional institution must take into account 
the question of funds. Legislation for the 
support of educational and research pro- 
grams should generally be interpreted to in- 
elude libraries as educational and research 
facilities. In the current research construc- 
tion program of the Public Health Service, 
for example, the National Advisory Council 
that recommends grants to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral holds that libraries are definitely re- 
search facilities. Few projects to date have 
included library construction because the 
funds have been insufficient to meet the need 
for laboratories, but the Council at its 
October meeting will consider whether re- 
search library construction can be ex- 
panded. 

One of the Nation’s most pressing medical 
and social problems is blindness. There are 
about 350,000 blind persons in this country, 
and the number is increasing despite public 
and private efforts over many years. The 
Public Health Service's National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness is at- 
tacking the problem from the medical stand- 
point. On the social side, I have introduced 
a bill to establish a temporary Presidential 
commission to study and report on problems 
related to blindness and the needs of the 
blind. A prime objective is to help create a 
national atmosphere more favorable to the 
blind person and his role in society. This 
will call for studies of existing conditions, 
including rehabilitation programs, the edu- 
cation of blind children, and social services 
and research. One consideration will be how 
to provide books and recordings, including 
problems of procurement and distribution. 
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I am confident that standards and legisla- 
tion will be developed through which the 
best library services now available for the 
blind will be augmented and extended. It 
gives me great satisfaction to work toward 
that end. 

Among the most important library services 
are those extended to the older citizen. The 
magnitude of the aging problem demands 
that major resources such as libraries, so val- 
uable in guidance, recreation, and many spe- 
cial activities, be encouraged in every way 
possible to do more in this field: Since 1900, 
people over 50 have increased in our popu- 
lation from 13 percent to more than 22 per- 
cent. By 1970, nearly 25 percent of the 
American people will be over 50, and 10 
percent will be over 65. Social institutions 
should prepare for the impact of this growth. 
In an effort to help libraries in this regard, 
I will urge that they be cited in current bills 
before Congress. 

Probably the legislation most directly sig- 
nificant to the ALA is the Library Services 
Act. As you know, the Congress has never 
appropriated the full $7.5 million authorized 
for this Office of Education program. But 
much progress has been made under the act, 
such as the extension of library services to 11 
million people in rural American areas. I 
understand that 50 States and Territories are 
now participating, and that the matching re- 
quirements have stimulated State and local 
governments to put 45 percent more money 
in libraries than they did before the pro- 
gram began. 

Because this is one of the appropriations 
my subcommittee handles, Iam proud of my 
own part in these achievements. The Presi- 
dent’s budget called for only $3 million last 
year. We in Congress raised this to $6 mil- 
lion—twice the budgeted amount. This 
year, the President's budget was $5 million. 
We in the House voted an additional million 
making it $6 million, the same amount as 
last year. The Senate on last Wednesday 
voted for $7.5 million. If a reasonable com- 
promise is agreed to the tremendous task of 
providing library services for 25 million more 
rural people in this country who do not now 
have access to public library service will be 
able to proceed. Having followed the pro- 
gram closely in Rhode Island, I am deter- 
mined to see similar benefits extended 
throughout the greater United States. 

I should like now to discuss some broad 
problems in which libraries are involved— 
problems impeding social and scientific 
progress, particularly in the field of medical 
research. One of these is the problem con- 
fronting the scientist when he searches the 
literature before undertaking an experiment. 
Although he may work in a highly specialized 
area, the information he needs will be widely 
scattered. Annually throughout the world, 
about 180,000 research reports appear in some 
5,000 journals, and an.estimated 10,000 books 
are published on medical and scientific sub- 
jects. The libraries can do little, of course, 
to control this volume of publication, al- 
though I am sure they would like to. There 
is, however, a major library responsibility for 
documentation—the vast field of lending 
order to this mountain of words. 

I do not presume to understand the prob- 
lem in detail—the many good proposals for 
solving it, the new equipment available, the 
programs under way. I do know that re- 
searchers in all fields, including the biologi- 
cal, physical, and social sciences, depend 
largely on libraries for the storage and 
retrieval of information. Those who write 
it and those who print it share the responsi- 
bility, but cannot come to grips with the 
problem because they are independent work- 
ers. The one unified element—the library— 
well organized and influential, should take 
the lead. 

If some major library organization, such 
as the ALA or Library of Congress, were to 
adopt a plan acceptable to scientists and 
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editors, cooperation would be assured 
through the desire of authors to be included 
in the system. For instance, authors would 
submit abstracts through editors to a cen- 
tral point for indexing, storage, and elec- 
tronic retrieval. But this is Just a thought; 
many of you are way ahead of me. I only 
mean to stress that the library—not the 
individual author, editor or reader—is the 
place to begin. It is the logical point of 
vantage for instituting a system that would 
streamline the search for data, now a task 
of such proportions as to threaten the value 
of reports themselves—even to threaten the 
continuity of knowledge. 

Another major need—one in which libra- 
ries could play a larger part—is the distri- 
bution of educational material on science 
and health. People are eager for literature 
on these subjects—current, factual, plain ma- 
terials that answer their questions and ex- 
pand their understanding. Federal, State 
and local health departments, voluntary 
health agencies, and many other groups pub- 
lish pamphlets and other materials on all 
the major health problems. Unfortunately, 
public libraries are often excluded from the 
distribution lists through doubt that the 
materials would be promoted or displayed. 
And the libraries have been unable to afford 
stocks of giveaways, the best approach to 
meeting the need. I believe, however, that 
cooperative arrangements could be worked 
out in which public libraries would play a 
key role in health education. 

In making these various suggestions, I 
have failed to specify how they might best 
be adopted. Who should set the ball rolling? 
Certainly, librarians and ALA officials can do 
much in their own right, and it is they who 
must follow through once the services are 
instituted. But their authority and influ- 
ence are limited. I appeal to the trustees 
and friends of libraries. They should take 
the initiative more often, lending their 
names and efforts to increasing support for 
their public libraries. Without the active 
participation of trustees and friends the 
library can be little more than a storehouse. 
With their active aid, the library can be a 
dynamic agency working side by side with 
educational, research and welfare groups. 
It is largely through trustees and friends 
that an ancient and honorable institution— 
a latent force for social betterment—can 
realize its potential in the modern world. 

To my mind, the most important ancillary 
function that a library can perform (a func- 
tion so intangible that legislators can only 
talk about it) is to further the spirit of learn- 
ing in this country. Basic to the improve- 
ment of domestic and foreign relations, to 
supremacy in science and technology, to the 
attainment of major national goals, must be 
a climate of public opinion more favorable 
to science, education, and scholarship in gen- 
eral. Our need for this is felt keenly when 
one talks to scientists and educators, to peo- 
ple abroad. We need a national shift toward 
deeper appreciation of all that the library 
represents in our culture—knowledge, art, 
and their advancement through communi- 
cation. 

Librarians, through the selection of read- 
ing matter, group activities, and individual 
guidance, can help immeasurably to further 
the understanding of science and of the need 
for research. They can help acquaint young 
people with names and events in science, 
shaping their image of the scientists and a re- 
search career. They can call attention to 
opportunities in the sciences—courses of 
study, scholarships, positions. And above 
all, they can capture and stimulate that in- 
terest in the humanities which affects so 
strongly our sense of values, and thus our 
attitude toward the learned professions and 
their contribution. 

To summarize, I would urge librarians to 
continue developing their programs along 
educational lines, You have an important 
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mission in helping young people—the mis- 
guided and the gifted—older people, and 
many special groups. Health education is a 
particularly appropriate field. I urge you, 
collectively and individually, to further the 
sciences through advances in documentation 
and efforts to improve the national climate 
for scientific endeavor. And I call especially 
upon the trustees and friends of libraries to 
work on behalf of their institutions in such 
matters as support and the expansion of li- 
brary functions. 

For my part, I will do all I can to help 
the libraries of the Nation extend their basic 
and special services to every citizen. 


Present World Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on his 
recent trip to California, our colleague, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
TON] delivered an excellent address be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club in San 
Francisco, one of the finest forums on 
the west coast. I believe that Members 
of Congress will find of interest these 
thoughtful remarks on the realities of 
the present world situation by the junior 
Senator from Missouri, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the text of his 
address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, BE- 
FORE THE SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., COMMON= 
WEALTH CLUB, May 29, 1959 


Back in the early twenties, in what has 
sometimes been termed the era of wonder- 
ful nonsense, a Frenchman named Dr. Emil 
Coué attracted a vast national following 
with a simple formula for uncomplicated 
living. 

Americans flocked by the hundreds of 
thousands to the Coué Institute to hear the 
master intone the magic words: “Day by 
day in every way I am getting better and 
better.” 


The Coué system, as it was called, was 
perfectly suited to the times. It was the 
period of the convivial Harding and the 
silent Coolidge, a period when the sole ob- 
ject of national desire was summed up in 
Garbo’s famous proclamation: “I want to 
be alone.” 

The art of ignoring the obvious was car- 
tied in those years to its highest perfec- 
tion. 

Painful truths were smothered in a thick 
meringue of self-confidence that was really 
self-doubt. 

Then in October 1929 the bubble exploded. 

The dream vanished. 

The painful truths struck home. The era 
of wonderful nonsense dissolved into the 
bitterness of the morning after. 

The Nation which had allowed itself to be 
hypnotized by the self-assurance of Emil 
Coué would have been far wiser to heed the 
warnings of another Frenchman, Emile Zola, 
who had written, “If you shut up truth and 
bury it under the ground, it will but grow 
and gather to itself such explosive power 
that the day it bursts through it will blow up 
everything in its way.” 
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It is in the spirit of the second French- 
man, and not the first, that I would speak 
with you today. 

For a long time I’ve had the unpleasant 
feeling that we are living through an echo 
of the 1920's. In certain respects, we have 
shown as a nation in the last few years the 
same disastrous disposition to hide from the 
facts, to delude ourselves with slogans and 
tidy formulas. 

Nowhere has this tendency been so strik- 
ing, and nowhere does it hold such explosive 
potential in Zola’s sense, as in our seem- 
ingly inexhaustible capacity for underesti- 
mating the nature of the current problems 
incident to our position in the world today. 

Seven weeks ago in New Orleans, Allen 
Dulles, the Chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, made an important address. It was 
a speech intended to alert the American 
people to the economic challenge of our 
possible enemies, 

It was closely packed with disturbing in- 
formation, gleaned from the best and pre- 
sumably the latest intelligence reports. 

It was a chilling report, which ought to 
have sobered a great number of people. 

Tucked away in the text, however, was a 
warning not to take the claims of the Soviet 
7-year plan at face value; and amazingly, 
press reports of the New Orleans speech 
featured this lone bit of reassurance and all 
but ignored the rest. 

Readers who had before them both the 
news report and the complete speech must 
have had great difficulty in believing one 
was taken from the other. 

Most of us simply do not want to believe 
that the Russian economic threat is as great 
as it appears to be—and we are ready to 
grasp at every little straw which offers us 
reassurance, 

The biggest fool is the fool who fools 
himself. 

Certainly we ought not to accept Soviet 
statistics at face value. 

Certainly we ought to realize that Soviet 
economic progress begins from a lower ab- 
solute base. 

Certainly we ought to stipulate that our 
economy is a good deal more mature than 
Russia’s. 

Certainly we ought to concede that in some 
of the areas where they are going all out 
to increase production we are producing 
More now than we can possibly use. 

Certainly we ought to admit that the 
crucial question is not how much of an 
economic increase, but what kind. 

Yet when all of these stipulations and 
concessions are made, I can derive no com- 
fort from the valid comparisons which re- 
main, 

One carries in one’s mind's eye the pic- 
ture of the jovial ruthless Nikita Khrushchev 
warning the West in his blunt and confident 
fashion: We declare war upon you in the 
peaceful field of trade. We declare war. We 
will win over the United States. The threat 
to the United States is not the ICBM, but 
in the field of a peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this and it will prove the supe- 
riority of our system.” 

The Soviet 7-year plan envisions an an- 
nual expansion in production of 8.6 percent, 
and concedes us an annual increase of only 
2.2 percent. 

“If this is true,” Mr. Dulles told his 
audience in New Orleans, that is, if we are 
unable to increase production more than 
2.2 percent a year, then—and let me em- 
phasize—“the United States will be virtually 
committing economic suicide.” 

The Chinese Reds today, after a decade in 

power, are well ahead of where the USSR. 
stood at a comparable stage in its develop- 
ment. 
This progress has been made possible 
partly through Soviet aid and partly through 
one of the most unbelievably inhuman slave 
labor programs in modern history. 
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The tragedy Is, we are not now maintain- 
ing even the rate which Allen Dulles says 
is the equivalent of economic suicide. 

From 1953 to 1958, U.S. production moved 
ahead and sideways and backward; and in 
the overall, achieved a forward progress of 
only 1.3 percent a year. 

This is not just a two-sided competition. 
The economic transformation now under- 
way on the Chinese mainland is, in ita way, 
even more significant than the performance 
of the Soviets. 

In the 6-year period from 1952 to 1957, 
the Chinese Communists increased their 
production of coal at an annual rate of 14 
percent; their production of oil, 28 percent; 
electric power, 21 percent a year; iron, 25 
percent a year; steel, 31 percent a year. 

The Chinese rate of growth far exceeded 
that of the Soviet Union in the period of 
the first 5-year plan, 1928-32. 

Soviet steel production in that first 5-year 
period went up 8 percent a year: The Chi- 
nese Communist rate, as I noted a moment 
ago, was 31 percent a year. 

The Chinese have done this by methods 
that almost defy belief. They have been 
producing steel in backyard furnaces em- 
ploying human muscle power in numbers 
estimated at anywhere from 20 to 50 million 
persons, 

Peiping radio claimed last year that the 
Chinese Communists have already out- 
stripped Great Britain in the production of 
pig iron and coal. 

Our own intelligence confirms that Sino- 
Soviet steel production in the recession year 
of 1958 exceeded that of the United States. 

Communist China is challenging Japan for 
the economic leadership of Asia. By 1965 
it is clear the Sino-Soviet empire will be the 
largest economic power on the Eurasian 
land mass, exceeding the combined output of 
Western Europe and Japan. 

Let me commend to your attention a study 
entitled “The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive 
in the Less Developed Countries,“ published 
by the Department of State in May 1958. 

The study is available in condensed form 
in a pamphlet entitled “The Communist 
Economie Threat,” released this past March. 

It shows that since 1954 the countries of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc have extended some $2.4 
billions in credits and grants to 18 under- 
developed countries. 

More than three-quarters of a billion has 

gone to furnish arms to the Governments of 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Yemen, Indonesia, and 
Afghanistan. 
On the economic side, the Sino-Soviet bloc 
has devoted itself to penetrating with cap- 
ital resources and technical personnel the 
least stable of the uncommitted nations of 
Asia and the Middle East. 

The Soviet Union has loaned $132 million 
to India for construction of a giant steel mill 
at Bhilai in the central part of the country; 
and other credits for purchase of Soviet 


India has received $304 million in economic 
aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc during the past 
4 years. 

Soviet technicians are descending on India 
in wholesale lots. And many Indians are 
receiving special training in the U.S.S.R. 

The object of these aid programs is some- 
what more subtle than the arms deals. The 
steel mill at Bhilai, for example, is fully under 
the control of Soviet technicians and engi- 
neers. It is, therefore, a demonstration pro- 
ject of Soviet industrial prowess. This is 
propaganda of achievement, the most con- 
vincing kind. 

Moreover, it is clear that the Communists 
hope to infect their temporary charges with 
Marxist dogma, and then leave them behind 
as a kind of Trojan horse. 

The Russians are also out to crack the 
Western trade marts. 

Between 1952 and 1956, the Soviet bloc in- 
creased its trade with Latin America by 609 
percent. 
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The political usages of trade connections 
are too complex a matter for treatment here. 

However, I would like to point out two 
techniques which the Soviets have used to 
great advantage. 

In some cases, they have offered to buy 
goods—Egyptian cotton, for example—at 
prices well above the prevailing market. 

The result is a diversion of trade leading 
eventually to the disappearance of the 
previously existing outlets. This leaves the 
trading nation at the mercy of the Commu- 
nists—and experience teaches that it is not a 
very tender mercy. 

The Soviet bloc has also utilized its vast 
and growing economic power to upset normal 
trade conditions by dumping commodities 
on the market, thus destroying the price 
structure. 

This is a powerful weapon, and permits 
the most persuasive blackmail. We will see 
a good deal more of it in the years ahead. 

The inescapable lesson, it seems to me, of 
all these statistics and facts is that we can- 
not afford to drift complacently along, con- 
soling ourselves with ready slogans. 

We must make a concerted effort to step 
up our own rate of growth to 4 or 5 percent 
annually. 

And I believe this can be done without 
experiencing ruinous inflation. 

The classic definition of inflation is too 
much money chasing too few goods. 

So far, all our efforts at controlling infla- 
tion have been directed at limiting the sup- 
ply of money. 

I am not satisfied that budget balancing 
is the end-all and be-all of sound economic 
policy. In the face of the Sino-Soviet chal- 
lenge, it may be a one-way ticket to disaster. 

We must either face the facts, or face the 
music. 

But we can't face the facts unless we know 
the facts. That is why it is so important for 
the people to have the truth. In this con- 
nection let me quote a remark made last 
month by the president of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, who said: “Our 
gravest danger is that we may learn to think 
we can reconcile freedom and secrecy—that 
we can have them both.” 

Yet, if I am certain of anything at all, I 
am sure that if we proceed as we are pro- 
ceeding, toward more and more secrecy, we 
shall have less and less freedom—and one day 
we shall pass the line that disting:ushes free 
and open government from secret and ab- 
solute government. 

The strength of a nation depends upon the 
will of the people, and in our democratic 
form of government that will can function 
properly only when the people are informed. 

That is why it is so important for the peo- 
ple to know the truth—then they will do 


whatever is necessary to remain strong and 
tree. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
or, I include the following newsletter of 
June 27, 1959: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The Housing Act of 1959 came back from 

House-Senate conference, allegedly a com- 

promise, represented as costing less than the 


1959 


administration program. A Republican com- 
mittee member called this a hoax, and the 
facts bore this out. The facts: The Senate 

a $3.6 billion bill, the House a $6.1 
billion (the administration bill which most 
Republicans and some Democrats supported 
requested $1.9 billion). Out of this came 
the conference compromise of $5.2 billion, 
not the $1.4 billion cost represented by pro- 
ponents of the compromise. Also objection- 
able were provisions for more public housing, 
urban renewal, and most objectionable to 
some of us, the deletion of the House amend- 
ment that kept Congress in constitutional 
supervision of the spending, permitting in- 
stead direct raids on the Treasury, bypass- 
ing Congress. Republicans joined by some 
Democrats could not defeat this sorry bill. 
It passed 241 to 177 (ALGER against). Lobby- 
ing pressures by the home builders’ organiza- 
tion is no credit to them. The people should 
check who voted for and against this free- 
spending budget-busting bill. The Texans 
split. As is true so often, those who sponsor 
debt reduction bills voted for the spending. 
Let's hope the President vetoes the bill. 

H.R. 3, the States rights bill, stipulates, No 
act of Congress shall be construed as indicat- 
ing an intent on the part of Congress to 
occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.“ The bill is aimed 
at the Supreme Court's inclination to pre- 
empt by implication” States rights in fields 
of traditional State or concurrent Federal- 
State jurisdiction. Liberals fought the bill 
fiercely and were joined by some who feared 
the language would create more problems 
than it solved. I am heartily for it. It 
passed 225 to 192. Only one Texan voted 
against it. Now, the question is, will it be 
killed in the Senate as it was last year 41 to 
40? Let's hope not. 

The Ways and Means Committee is cur- 
rently tinkering with the value of the dollar, 
which obviously will affect every citizen. 
Unfortunately, the technical nature of the 
subject results in (1) basic misunderstand- 
ing; and (2) political expediency. At the 
moment, the political matter of who's to be 
blamed as responsible for increasing the in- 
terest rate overshadows the fact that demand 
for a commodity in a free economy raises its 
price; that interest rates, as the price for 
money’s use, goes up in prosperous times (or 
deficit financing periods), a natural eco- 
nomic law, as gravity is a physical law. 
Failure to recognize or understand the facts 
and artificially to hold down interest rates 
by law will not only fail to solve the prob- 
lem but win hurt the free economy and 
debase our currency, 

The facts: (1) Money for investment is 
available from two sources: (a) Savings; and 
(b) money creation by the Federal Reserve, 
an independent Government agency. While 
it is true that the Federal Reserve does reg- 
ulate the “money creation” supply of money, 
it is equally true that the Reserve Board of 
Governors is motivated by natural economic 
Jaws of supply and demand to prevent infla- 
tion and cheapening the dollar, no matter 
the pressure on them from business, labor, or 
politicians, each of whom is vitally con- 
cerned; (2) Government spending beyond 
income results in Government financing and 
refinancing problems (Federal debt of $285 
billion plus), weakens bond values, adds 
pressure for interest rate increases and in- 
flation (or cheapening) of our money. So 
the big Federal spenders are (a) creating the 
very problem they seek to blame on others, 
and (b) preventing the imposition of the 
necessary interest rate corrections they haye 
necessitated. The 10 Republicans of Ways 
and Means are backing Bob Anderson’s 
sensible requests. 
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Facts versus politics is the problem. Sin- 
cere belief as a matter of conviction, liberal 
or conservative, as to rightness, is one thing. 
There can be healthy difference of viewpoint 
and debate, Regrettably, misunderstanding 
the facts is frequent. This is human and 
excusable. What is wrong and inexcusable, 
as I see it, is to play politics regardless of 
facts just to gain expediently an alleged po- 
litical advantage. Political parties should 
study issues and disagree. That’s their 
function. But neither parties nor individ- 
uals should disregard the facts or even be 
lazy in digging out the truth. Members, by 
accepted practice, do not question each oth- 
er’s motives or integrity in Congress. This 
is left to the people, 

“Every man has a right to his opinion, but 
no man has a right to be wrong in his facts.” 
(Bernard Baruch.) 

The AFL-CIO COPE (Committee on Politi- 
cal Education), yardstick for the six-State 
area including Texas, grades me wrong every 
time on 14 issues this Congress. I hope 
union members are interested in facts and 
what the union legislative program is cost- 
ing them and will cost in taxes from their 
pay envelopes. I look forward to any debate 
on this subject. 


National Welfare. Demands Republican 
Party Must Be Given Full Control of 
the Machinery of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 8 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
in Washington, there was a magnificent 
turnout of Ame who attended a 
testimonial dinner in honor of the serv- 
ice to the Nation of Republican Members 
of Congress. It was the first dinner of 
kind ever held, and it was a great suc- 
cess. 

One of the speakers at this dinner was 
the Honorable JosepH W. MARTIN, JR., of 
Massachusetts, one of the living great 
Americans, a former Republican Speak- 
er of the House and former minority 
leader, and who has served five times as 
permanent chairman of the Republican 
National Convention. He reviewed the 
accomplishments of the 80th and 83d 
Congresses when the Republican Party 
was in control of Congress. These Con- 
gresses produced a real record of 
achievement for the American people. 
This record suggests what accomplish- 
ments could be expected from another 
Republican Congress. 

Since the past is so easily forgotten, 
I include as part of my remarks the ad- 
dress of Mr. MARTIN, as a reminder to 
the Nation of the work of the 80th and 
83d Republican Congresses: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. MAR- 
TIN, JR., OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER HONORING REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS, SHERATON-PaRK HOTEL, JUNE 8, 
1959 
This splendid gathering, at the first testi- 

monial dinner ever held to honor the Re- 

publican Members of Congress, makes cer- 
tain of success in the 1960 election. 
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We firmly believe that we will, through the 
election of a Republiean President, be con- 
tinued in control of the future destinies of 
America. 

With energy and aggressiveness we can 
in addition win control of the Congress. 

Control of both the White House and Con- 
gress will give us the opportunity to demon- 
strate what we can accomplish by unity and 
cooperation in building a stronger and bet- 
ter Nation. 

As we see our present and former Members 
of Congress gathered together here tonight, 
we realize what their services have been to 
America, I wish to join with every per- 
son present to thank my friends and col- 
leagues of many years for a job well done. 

I am most happy to participate at this 
occasion when Republican Con en and 
Senators of long service are being specially 
honored. 

With the presentation of their long-term 
service pins, we recall how much we owe to 
them. 

They served in the dark days when there 
was a real threat of a one-party government. 
They stood steadfast; fought back; paved 
the way for the day when our Grand Old 
Party again emerged triumphant. 

The Republicans in Congress, in the past 
and today, are the torchbearers of liberty, to 
light the way for the Nation and for the 
entire world. 

These legislators have always been in the 
forefront of the battle for individual rights, 
for free enterprise for free people. 

They believe that a government is the 
servant of the people, not their master. 

They are workers for the ideal of an 
honest, efficient and economical Federal Gov- 
ernment, to provide protection and services 
that cannot well be handled on a State or 
local level. They seek to save, rather than 
seek to spend, 

They believe that a strong America repre- 
sents the world’s best hope for peace. 

They stand firm against appeasement of 
the Communists, against creeping socialism, 
reckless spending, inflation and crushing 
taxation, undue regulation and interference, 
against red ink and redtape in Government. 

These legislators are fighting the good fight 
for you, this year, as they did last year, and 
the year before, 10 years ago and 20 years 
ago, and I am sure they will continue to do 
so in the future. This splendid gathering of 
interested Americans will give them inspira- 
tion and courage to fight a never ending bat- 
tle for a free Government. 

Many of the people here tonight served 
in the Republican 80th Congress in 1947 and 
1948. 

The 80th Congress balanced the budget for 
a huge surplus. This is the Congress which 
cut the Democratic administration's budget 
by $6 billion. It passed the bill to improve 
labor-management relations, over a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Taxes were reduced by $4.8 billion per year 
for 47 million taxpayers, and 7 million Amer- 
icans with low incomes were removed from 
the tax books, all this over Presidential vetos. 

At the same time payments were increased 
for needy dependent children, the aged and 
the blind. 

The next bright Republican years were 
1953 and 1954 when President Eisenhower in 
the White House had the help of a Republi- 
can Congress in the Capitol. 

This Republican 83d Congress had a real 
record of achievement, continuing the good 
work of the Republican 80th. 

It cut down on Federal spending, reduced 
taxes, ended wage, price, rent, and materials 
controls to start the Nation on its greatest 
peacetime prosperity boom in history. 

It expanded social security coverage to 10 
million more citizens and increased benefits, 
It extended unemployment insurance cover- 
age to 4 million more citizens. 

It increased grants for research on cancer, 
heart disease, mental health and arthritis, 
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The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was established. 

A strong national defense was set up, as 
the fighting in Korea was ended. 

Legislation by the 83d Congress sparked 
a big housing boom. 

It adopted 12 reorganization plans for 
greater Government economy and efficiency 
and revived the Hoover Commission. It 
created the Small Business Administration. 

That is the record many in this hall creat- 
ed and it should inspire us for the future. 

Since that time, with Democrats in con- 
trol of the 84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, 
the Republican minority has been most ef- 
fective in stopping bad legislation, but we 
have only been able to get a fraction of our 
Republican programs adopted. 

When one party controls the White House 
and the other party controls the Congress, 
legislative accomplishment slows down to a 
snail’s pace. 

We must go forward again and give the 
Republican Party full control of the ma- 
chinery of government. Of course, we un- 
derstand that the task ahead is a difficult 
one, Our journey back to White House con- 
trol was a long and arduous struggle but we 
did it. We can do it again if our hearts are 
in the task and if we struggle unselfishly 
to that end. 

The Republican Congress will accomplish 
those things which need to be done for the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

It will cut Federal spending and balance 
the budget to provide for a surplus which 
can be used to start reducing the national 
debt and to reduce the crushing burden of 
taxation, 

In my opinion, the only hope of any sub- 
stantial tax cut in the future is the election 
of a Republican Congress. It is our hope 
for tax relief. 

The Republican program of fiscal sanity 
with our friendly attitude toward free enter- 
prise which has made America great is the 
Nation's best guarantee for future progress 
and prosperity—for continued sound eco- 
nomic growth, for full employment so that 
there is a job for everyone, for a curb to 
the inflation which robs the retired senior 
citizen, the widow and the orphan, the 
housewife buying her family’s groceries. 

The Republican Congress will back the 
Republican administration in its American 
foreign policy—stand firm to all the world 
against aggression and gangsterism, build 
further on our present sound national de- 
fense. Our policy is the strong policy that 
offers the world its best chance for peace. 

The fine record of accomplishment by the 
Eisenhower administration with its strong 
appeal to the people, plus a hard-hitting 
campaign, will bring the election of another 
Republican President next year, along with a 
Republican Congress. 

This gathering here tonight is just one 
phase of the campaign which is underway 
all over the country to elect a Republican 
House and Senate, 

With the help of every Republican and 
every thoughtful American, we shall succeed. 
Won't you enlist in this worthy cause? 


The Dangers of Socialized Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
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address which I had the honor and, 


privilege of delivering at the Arkansas 
breakfast on the opening day of the 
annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J., June 8, 
1959. This invitation was extended by 
Dr. James Kolb, president of the 
Arkansas Medical Society, and Dr. R. B. 
Robins, past president of the American 
Academy of General Practice and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The address 
follows: 
THE DANGERS OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

There is, perhaps, no subject about which 
there is more discussion than the various 
proposals for so-called health insurance. 

Sometimes they are presented as a brand- 
new idea for achieving a utopian state. 
Actually, of course, we know that systems of 
so-called national health insurance date back 
to ancient history. In the United States 
these proposals began as early as 1912. The 
most recent proposal for compulsory health 
insurance is for the age group over 65 who 
are social security recipients. This is the 
Forand bill, with which I am sure you are all 
familiar. 

You will notice that these proposals are 
never described as socialized medicine. 
Perhaps its proponents believe that if we do 
not call it socialized medicine, then, in fact 
it will not be socialized medicine. This re- 
minds me very much of the ostrich burying 
his head beneath the sand when an un- 
pleasant problem or a danger seems immi- 
nent. And if we accept any plan of socialized 
medicine to solve our problem, if we bury 
our head beneath such a political panacea, 
we may as well expect to keep our heads 
buried, for that is one part of our anatomy 
that will be of less and less use. We can just 
sit back and let the Government take care of 
us, and give us security; but we must be 
very careful to keep our heads covered, be- 
cause if we should ever take a good look at 
our “security” we might begin to see the 
bindings and fetters. Incidentally, it might 
also be wise to include the cost of prefrontal 
lobotomies in the compulsory health insur- 
ance, as this might be the only remedy for 
those of us who would persist in the insanity 
of thinking in terms of individual rights 
and freedoms or questioning the merits of 
the new role of our Goyernment as brother 
and keeper. 

However, before we bury our heads, let 
us first look directly at our problem. I 
think we all agree that medical care should 
be available to everyone. We know that 
there are segments of our population who 
cannot afford adequate medical care. I 
think we agree that we must not, nor do 
we intend to, ignore the needs of those 
elderly and low income groups who cannot 
afford medical care. We should and we will 
find a solution to our problem. 

Let us also define socialized medicine. A 
simple definition is that it is a Government- 
operated system of providing medical care. 
All legislation which has been introduced 
in our country for remedying our problem 
is, then, by this definition, socialized medi- 
cine, All such proposals call for some de- 
gree of Government control—some more and 
some less than others. You doctors have 
recognized this all along, and you haye been 
diligent and articulate in calling a spade 
a spade. 

Now, we do not have to conjecture about 
the nature of socialized medicine. We have 
at our fingertips very adequate documenta- 
tion of the contents of the Pandora’s box 
we would open if we should accept any de- 
gree of socialized medicine. We know that, 
historically, the beginning of socialized 
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medicine is associated with despotism. As 
early as the Roman Empire, medical care 
was furnished by Greek slaves who were 
trained in the medical profession and sold 
to wealthy households. The poorer people 
depended on the services of quacks who 
roamed the country drumming up business, 
Doctors were not respected. They were even 
exploited by thelr own countrymen, for it 
was their own countrymen who trained them 
and then sold them to the Romans. It is 
noted by Jacob Burckhardt in his The Age 
of Constantine the Great” that the whole 
system of Roman government resulted in 
an unexampled rise in taxation. The system 
rested on the principle of dispensing do- 
mestic wealth through political channels 
without regard to productivity. Eventually 
the number of those who received far ex- 
ceeded the number of those who paid. Such 
a system thrived on high taxation. It col- 
lapsed when the sources of taxation dried 
up. 

In more recent times we have the examples 
of Bismarck, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, and Mus- 
solini, among others, who used government 
provision of health care as a political power, 
incorporating socialized medicine as an in- 
tegral part of their totalitarian, welfare 
states. And we should give the Devil his 
due: even Satan was smart enough to offer 
the Lord all worldly security in return for 
His soul. As modern dictators used it, the 
control of medical care by the government 
provided them with another economic 
means of enslaving a nation of people who 
had allowed themselves to become so de- 
pendent upon the machinery of government 
that, in turn, they became helpless and 
could not wrest themselves free of the so- 
cialized” octopus that bound them, Social- 
ized medicine in origin and in practice is 
associated with a way of life completely 
alien and repulsive of Americans. Most of 
us intuitively recoil at the term “socialized 
medicine,” as well we should, unless we are 
willing to give our souls in return for 
security. 

Let us consider also the dollar cost of 
such a free medical care system. Americans 
today are spending approximately $11 billion 
on medical and health needs, yet the esti- 
mates of a government-run program range 
anywhere from $16 to $23 billion. The 
total income tax in the United States 
ylelds about $39 billion a year, so that ap- 
proximately one-half of this would cover 
the cost of a nationwide system of compul- 
sory health insurance. The estimates of the 
cost of the Forand bill, which would cover 
only those who are eligible for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, indicate an in- 
crease of three-fourths of 1 percent in the 
social security tax, split 50-50 between em- 
ployers and employees. This latter provi- 
sion would cover all those people age 65 or 
over who were receiving social security bene- 
fits, regardless of their need for help with 
hospitalization and surgery costs, 

It has been found that almost none of 
the compulsory health systems are self-sup- 
porting—that is, none are completely sup- 
ported by payroll deductions or any single 
form of tax, but that there are hidden sub- 
sidies and, in many instances, notably in 
France, the system must be maintained in 
part by charity. In France, large firms take 
over much of the clerical work inherent in 
the free care system; local authorities and 
charitable organizations contribute to the 
cost of hospitalization, since the French sys- 
tem provides payment of 80 percent of med- 
ical costs. Another subsidy is the other 20 
percent, which the consumer himself pays 
in addition to the taxes he has already paid. 

Also, consider that the bureaucracy which 
accompanies compulsory health insurance 
absorbs a higher percentage of total outlay 
than do similar costs in commercial health 
insurance. More importantly, there is no 
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way to accurately estimate what the prob- 
able total cost of any degree of socialized 
medicine would be. The British estimated 
that their system would cost £107 million 
each year; however, in 1958 the cost of 


this system had sOared to £705 million and 


it is estimated that it will cost £740 
million in 1959, On the basis of others’ 
experience, how can we remotely think it is 
practical to consider socialized medicine? 

We have mentioned that some of the pro- 
posed legislation required governmental con- 
trol to lesser degree than others. It has 
been pointed out by Melchior Palyi in his 
book, “Compulsory Medical Care and the 
Welfare State,” that compulsory medical in- 
surance “puts a mechanism of its own into 
motion.” When the poor are taken care of 
on a charity basis, there is a means-test 
which provides an automatic check. When 
this check is gone, gone also are all preten- 
sions that we are not socializing our system 
of medical care. We then have a situation 
much like the old adage, “people who get 
everything for next to nothing think next 
to nothing of everything they get.” 

We are, if we accept socialized medicine, 
condoning and even promoting a system 
which discourages any incentive to be provi- 
dent, thrifty, and self-reliant. Now—even 
though some of the proposals for compul- 
sory health insurance would not initially 
cover all segments of our population—it is 
the nature of such socialistic systems to 
grow. First it takes in new age groups or 
occupational classes and their dependents. 
All socialistic systems have this tendency. 
In our own country we have only to look at 
the similar growth of our social security 
program and the gradual increases in taxa- 
tion necessary to keep it self-supporting. 
Unlike other security measures, however, 
compulsory health insurance, which is so- 
cialized medicine, provides gratuities in 
kind, Le., free“ medical care service. To 
quote Mr. Palyi, Distinet from any other 
field of social security legislation, govern- 
mentalized health care means direct inter- 
vention by the authorities into a large sec- 
tor of business activities and private lives.” 

Then there is the increase in benefits 
and the growth of the bureaucracy which 
accompanies all such programs. In actual- 
ity, there are no degrees of socialized medi- 
cine. In most instances, the beginnings 
were small, gradually evolving into a na- 
tionwide system of socialized medicine. 
This method of socialistic evolution, com- 
mon to all nations having socialized medi- 
cine, is much like creeping paralysis in that 
the significant factor is the presence of the 
disease, not the degree to which it has es- 
tablished itself, for each will cripple its vic- 
tims in time. In Great Britain the program 
of socialized medicine actually began in 1912 
when workers were partially covered by a 
national health insurance plan. The phi- 
losophy of governmentalization and cheap- 
ness being synonymous is contagious. As a 
result, What's good for the goose is good 
for the gander,” made the program spread 
to include all groups. At present, approxi- 
mately 97 percent of the British are now 
included in the National Health Service. 

Now, how have the doctor, the patient, 
and hospitals fared? What has been the 
result in other countries? They are all bur- 
dened by the redtape typical of bureau- 
cratic operations. The doctor’s time is so 
taken up with filling out forms for patients 
requesting everything from sick leave to 
wigs, from hearing aids to prescriptions, 
that his office has become little more than a 
clearinghouse for clerical work and referral 
to specialists. The doctor’s job is not so se- 
cure, either. Doctors are subject to dis- 
missal from medical service by tribunals ap- 
pointed under the National Health Service 
Act. Only one of the three members of the 
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tribunal is a medical man. They, therefore, 
become subservient to their patients who 
may make complaints to the tribunal about 
the quality of service or even the doctor's 
refusal to grant them a sick leave permit. 
It is, therefore, much easier for the doctor 
to give the patient what he wants, regard- 
less of whether his state of health war- 
rants it. 

To make a net income of around $4,000 a 
year, a doctor in Britain under the National 
Health Service needs approximately 3,000 
registered patients and superhuman 
strength to take care of that number—which 
is almost 2,000 too many. A private practice 
is almost a thing of the past, The doctor 
has so little time for private patients (and 
there are very few doctors who have any pri- 
vate practice left) that the cost to those 
very few is very high. There is no reward 
coming to a doctor for the quality of his 
work, as his remuneration is not based on 
his effort, skill, or inventiveness, but on the 
number of patients registered with him. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in U.S. News & 
World Report, about 20,000 family doctors 
were threatening to pull out of the whole 
setup and go back to private practice unless 
the Government gave them a 24-percent in- 
crease in fees, At the present time they re- 
ceive an annual fee of about $2.45 per pa- 
tient, no matter how many visits are in- 
volved. 

Another complaint is that the system is 
killing the general practitioner's interest in 
medical adyances since he must send all un- 
usual cases to specialists who are the only 
ones who have access to hospital facilities in 
their practice. The specialists are paid on a 
salary scale ranging from $5,040 to $8,680 a, 
year. As one British doctor phrased it, 
“could any system of payment be more ut- 
terly absurd than the present one which re- 
wards more work with less pay.” 

How does the patient come out in the con- 
veyor-belt dispensing of medical care? After 
all, we are concerned literally with life and 
death. I would like to quote from an article 
written by a British general practitioner. 
“Of some 40 or 50 people seen during the 
course of a morning, there may be one or two 
suffering from some serious organic disease. 
Of the remainder, there will be some half 
dozen with injuries of various sorts, ranging 
from a Colles’ fracture to a scratch so small 
that it can hardly be seen without ¢ magni- 
fying glass. There will be a dozen patients 
with coughs and colds and the rheumatic 
complaints so common in this part of the 
world, There will be at least 10 persons suf- 
fering from psychiatric disorders, usually of 
a minor degree. The remainder will be peo- 
ple who require a certificate—certificates for 
extra milk, certificates to have an eye test, 
certificates to draw money from a NHI office. 
‘I haven't quite got over my cold yet, doctor. 
I think I'll have another week off work, Can 
I have a certificate?’” The patients who are 
really sick must suffer through hours of wait- 
ing. The really sick ones who cannot be 
cured with a pill or a certificate will be re- 
ferred to specialists at a hospital and go 
through another waiting period to see an- 
other doctor. 

The result is that the doctor has about 3 
minutes for each patient—now that may be 
fine for boiling an egg, but I want a little 
more time with my doctor. The few min- 
utes a doctor has to give to each patient 
could not possibly create the very personal 
rapport that underlies an effective doctor- 
patient relationship. This relationship, it 
seems, is basic to both preventive and cura- 
tive medicine, especially since we have come 
to realize more and more how complex sick- 
ness really is and the extent to which psy- 
chological factors contribute to illness. Is 
this actually medical care as we recognize it? 
What have we gained by substituting quan- 
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tity for quality? We might accept this sub- 
stitution for other commodities: we can buy 
cheaper brands of food and yet be properly 
fed. There is no such quality scale in med- 
icine—we must have the best H it is to be 
enough. 

The tendency of socialized medicine is to 
dehumanize the relationship between doctor 
and patient, and to leave the doctor far less 
than adequate time for the really sick per- 
son. Those who can afford a better kind of 
medical care and are willing to pay twice— 
once privately and once to NHS—find that 
no amount of money can buy the best medi- 
cal care, for it has ceased to exist. They 
simply pay to get ahead in the waiting line. 

It is also the case that a new group of 
submarginal patients is an ow of free 
medical care—those who cannot get what 
they are entitled to in place of the former 
group who could not pay for medical care. 

The condition of hospitals was a big sell- 
ing point in Great Britain for socialized 
medicine. Yet, to quote a recent American 
Medical Association publication, “Presently, 
the Government is investing in hospital 
buildings and equipment barely one-fourth 
of the amount measured in dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power, that charitable and 
other institutions were spending in 1938—in 
the depression—while a growing population 
is becoming increasingly hospital-conscious.”* 
Only in Great Britain are women advised to 
request a bed in a maternity ward 12 months: 
before their expected confinement, accord- 
ing to the same recent American Medical As- 
sociation publication. 

We are also informed by this pamphlet 
that hospitals are forced to economize’ on 
medicine, food; and X-ray films. And the 
simplest matter of acquiring an instrument 
which the hospital urgently needs goes to 
ridiculous lengths—first a detailed descrip- 
tion of the instrument, then a statement as 
to whether it is to be a replacement or addi- 
tional equipment must be submitted. This 
request must be referred h the cogs 
of five committees before a decision may be 
reached as to whether or not the request 
is to be granted. In „as regards 
hospital care, patient care, and the status of 
doctors, the system has little to offer except 
redtape, confusion, personal frustration, 
burgeoning taxes, and the substitution of 
quantity for quality in medical care service. 
After 10 years of socialized medicine in Brit- 
ain, cases of whooping cough, smallpox, and 
measles are far more common than they are 
in the United States. 

We in the United States have the best and 
highest quality of medical care in the world. 
We have the best doctors in the world. We 
have the highest wages in the world and we 
have developed, and are developing volun- 
tary plans of health insurance which are 
designed to meet the needs of our people and 
to give them some choice as to the kind of 
health insurance which is best suited to ther 
particular situation. .At present some 121 
million people out of a population of some 
175 million are cOvered by some form of vol- 
untary health insurance. Three out of eight 
people over age 65 have health insurance. 
And the proportion of people in the United 
States covered by voluntary health insurance 
is steadily increasing, according to the May 
1959 publication of the Health Information 
Foundation. 

Why, then, should we regress to any such 
archaic, demoralizing, and dangerous system 
as socialized medicine—a system which 
crushes Individuality. Even though the wolf 
is sometimes presented to us in sheep’s 
clothing, by being described as “national 
health insurance,” or “compulsory health 
insurance,” let us remember the words of 
John Stuart Mill who said, “Whatever crushes 
individuality is despotism, by whatever name 
it may be called.” 
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Labor Plans Active Political Push 
for 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in my 
opinion it is important to maintain the 
stability of American institutions so that 
both the political parties in America re- 
tain their integrity and independence. 
Neither political party should become 
the tools of either big business, organized 
labor, or any other pressure group. 

From the column written by Doris 
Fleeson which appears in the Washing- 


ton Evening Star for May 13 of this year- 


entitled “Labor Active on Plans for 
1960,” it appears as though organized 
labor is attempting to take over the 
Democrat party and use that party as 
the vehicle to implement its own ends 
after the 1960 election. 

The Margaret Thornburgh referred to 
in this column has been active in my 
State of South Dakota organizing and 
teaching Democrat precinct workers the 
techniques of big city machine politics. 
Since the regional director for the 
AFL-CIO in a recent address in Rapid 
City, S. Dak., stated that I should 
be retired from political life, I am not 
surprised that labor organizers are 
teaching Democrat precinct workers 
their techniques for winning elections. 

In the belief that Doris Fleeson’s anal- 
ysis of labor's present political sophis- 
tication will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, along with the report on this 
subject contained in my newsletter en- 
titled, “Eastern Labor Leaders Turn 
‘Scalp Hunters’ Loose in South Dakota.” 
I also request permission to have in- 
cluded in this insertion the United Press 
International story appearing in the 
Huron Plainsman for June 19 entitled, 
“Trade Union Leaders To Meet To Con- 
fer on Political Education.” Quite ob- 
viously, insofar as COPE is concerned, 
its campaign to control the country 
through political victories in 1960 is al- 
ready underway. 

There being no objection the articles 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

From the Huron Plainsman, Friday, June 
19, 1959] 
TRADE UNION LEADERS To MEET To CONFER ON 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 

President Albert J. Maag of the South 
Dakota State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO 
announced today (Thursday) that trade 
union leaders throughout the State will at- 
tend a conference in Fargo, N. Dak., June 
20 and 21 on political education procedures. 

The conference will be sponsored by the 
Committee on Political Education (COPE), 
the political arm of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, 

Meeting with South Dakota delegates will 
be those from North Dakota. Those attend- 
ing the conference will include State organ- 
ization, and national union officers, local 
union officers, local union officials, and del- 
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egates from city central bodies; city, county, 
and congressional district COPEs, and wom- 
en's activities departments. 

Wives of delegates have been invited to 
participate in all sessions. 

Officers from national COPE headquarters. 
in Washington, D.C., headed by national 
director James L. McDevitt and deputy di- 
rector Alexander Barkan, will attend the 
conference, 

The conference is aimed at stimulating 
COPE’s organizational activities. The con- 
ference program will include procedures and 
problems of COPE’s activities in voting reg- 
istration, education and campaign tech- 
niques. 

Maag pointed out that the labor movement 
is confronted with a concerted, organized 
drive on the political front by businessmen 
and industrialists. He said that emphasized 
the necessity of trade unionists to become 
involved in political education and to be 
politically active. 

Conferences held last year are credited 
by COPE officials with a large measure of the 
success which organized labor achieved in 
the 1958 elections, 

“The 1958 conférences were the most suc- 
cessful we have ever held,” McDevitt said, 
“and undoubtedly a major portion of our 
accomplishment in the November elections 
can be attributed to them. This year we 
are confident that the opportunity which 
the conferences afford for people in the same 
area of the Nation to exchange informa- 
tion regarding political tactics and strategy 
and regarding know-how on political is- 
sues, and to renew contacts with the na- 
tional COPE staff, will give similar impetus 
to our efforts in the national and congres- 
sional elections in 1960.” 

Twenty area conferences are being held 
during the spring and early summer, 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 13, 1959] 
LaBoR ACTIVE ON PLANS FOR 1960—LEADERS 
FouND APPLYING LESSONS LEARNED IN EF- 
FORT To PURGE Tarr 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


In the earliest presidential campaign in 
years, labor is getting ready actively for the 
battle of 1960. There will be exceptions, 
but the chief target will again be the Re- 
publicans. 

David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, has 
sounded the tocsin. He has told his union’s 
convention in Miami that the way must be 

«cleared for “a positive rather than a nega- 
tive Government.” He is a member of New 
York's Liberal Party, but he was speaking 
for the Democrats against the Republicans— 
the only choice which greatly matters in 
this country. 

Labor has learned a great deal about poli- 
tics since the days when it went down to 
defeat with “Jumping Joe” Ferguson in the 
effort to purge Senator Taft. That was the 
nadir of labor’s political reputation in Amer- 
ica, if not its fortunes. It has learned a 
great deal since. 

One of the things it has learned is to keep 
quiet about what it is doing politically. To- 
day labor rarely brags in public of its power; 
neither does it openly threaten its foes. 

It learned the hard way that the political 
choices made by its officers cannot always 
be effectively communicated to its members. 
In this area it has recently done its most 
effective work. There is little doubt that in 
the 1958 campaign Iabor voted more solidly 
than ever before. And more members of 
labor unions voted than perhaps had ever 
voted in a nonpresidential campaign. Labor 
was helped notably by the presence of right- 
to-work proposals on the ballots of several 
States. 

A secret discovered by labor’s political 
experts is now paying off. That is that a 
powerful factor in a union man’s yote was 
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his wife’s opinion. With remarkable as- 
siduity labor has been cultivating its wives 
for 4 years. The effort has paid off to an 
astonishing degree. Now not only union 
women but the wives of union men con- 
stitute the most formidable political weapon 
in labor’s arsenal. 

The two women who head this work, Es- 
ther Murray in the East and Margaret Thorn- 
burgh in the West, are personally unassum- 
ing. They have nevertheless become among 
the most influential women in American 
politics. 

Labor's Political Education Committee is 
now holding a series of 30 area meetings 
of local officials in preparation for 1960. 
An AFL-CIO officer says that the meetings 
are for the purpose of studying our navel. 
Actually the meetings are for a reassessment 
of labor’s performance in 1958 and a preview 
of techniques. 

The meetings have been embarrassingly 
successful. They were doubled in number 
this year so that they would be smaller and 
supposedly more effective. The attendance 
has remained as high as when far fewer 
meetings were held. A recent workshop at 
Cleveland for labor leaders from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania drew 1,500, 

Labor has now forged, and is perfecting, 
an organization which in many States is 
far better manned than the organizations 
of either of the major political parties, And 
whether leaders of national labor like it or 
not, the organization is beginning to pro- 
duce candidates. That was certainly not 
the intention, but when one initiates the 
unschooled into the mysteries of politics it 
probably is the inevitable result. 

EASTERN LABOR LEADERS TURN “SCALP HUNTERS” 
LOOSE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
(By Senator KARL E. MUNDT) 

On my arrival in Watertown, S. Dak., dur- 
ing the Memorial Day weekend to begin a 
series of South Dakota appearances, my at- 
tention was called to a news story in which a 
regional representative of the AFL-CIO had 
made a number of statements about me 
during a speech he was giving in Rapid City. 
I learned that the speaker was a Carl Winn 
from St. Paul, Minn. 

The fact that my record was attacked is 
not of significance; anyone who serves in 
public life sooner or later becomes a tar- 
get. But, because this particular statement 
comes from someone sent into the State for 
this purpose, I am bringing my reply to the 
attention of “Your Washington and You” 
readers. My statement follows: 

The fact that Carl Winn, of St. Paul, Minn., 
a regional director of big labor's AFL-CIO is 
reported by our South Dakota wire services 
as selecting me as a prime target for attacks 
by out-of-State labor politicians, financed by 
the big bosses of eastern unions, comes as no 
surprise to me. 

The only surprising feature is that these 
paid political “scalp hunters” have come out 
into the open so early in an obyious attempt 
either to influence my votes in the Senate or 
to frighten me into silence or retreat. They 
tried the same tactics last year on Senator 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, due to his member- 
ship on our Senate Labor Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

They have made similar threats against 
Senator McCOLELLAN, the chairman of our 
committee. It was expected that they would 
employ the same techniques against me as 
vice chairman of this committee. But the 
tactics of these political mercenaries did not 
work against GOLDWATER or MCCLELLAN, and 
they will not intimidate me. 

I promise my fellow South Dakotans I shall 
continue to try to provide American workers 
with the democratic tools they need to con- 
trol their own destinies and that I shall fol- 
low my conscience in an effort to reflect in 
Congress as faithfully as I can South Da- 
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kota’s needs, ideals, and attitudes, regard- 
less of the tough talk and threats of these 
big city labor bosses, 

Actually, I have known for over a year that 
certain eastern labor politicians whose toes 
we have tramped on by our Senate investi- 
gations have put out the word “to get KARL 
Mownor.” Carl Winn was apparently firing 
their opening salvo. These men have had 
such success in pushing around and domi- 
nating their members in certain unions, they 
bitterly resent any congressional committee 
or public official they cannot control. 

If I am the Republican senatorial stand- 
ard bearer in 1960, these outside political 
overlords will try to find a candidate against 
me who will accept their money and their di- 
rections. If they succeed, they will assure 
him of almost limitless financing; if they 
cannot find such a candidate, they will spend 
their money surreptiously and send in carpet- 
bag political workers disguised as tourists 
and visitors in an attempt to defeat me. 

They are determined to demonstrate to 
the country that no man can defy them and 
live in public life. These power-bloc labor 
politicians do not like the labor reform leg- 
islation our committee’s investigation has 
inspired, and the measures we have supported 
to strip unsavory labor bosses of their power 
and privilege through giving the authority 
for union direction to the rank and file mem- 
bership who pay the dues. 

Weak and inadequate though it is, these 
eastern labor czars, egged on by Jimmy Hoffa, 
are now even opposing in the House the 
key sections of the Kennedy-Ervin bill, adopt- 
ed by the Senate. In their wrath they are 
out to get all of us on the committee who 
helped produce the evidence and who wrote 
the reforms which put some teeth into this 
labor-reform legislation. 

Fortunately, tens of thousands of dues- 
paying union members applaud our commit- 
tees efforts to protect them from being 
cheated or coerced by corrupt bosses whom 
they can neither vote out of office or con- 
trol. The last-ditch fight of these retreating 
labor bosses to defeat or destroy the men in 
public life whom they cannot intimidate or 
control is just one more manifestation of 
the strong-arm tactics to which they have 
become accustomed. 

They will learn that neither the votes nor 
the voters of South Dakota are for sale. 

The workers, farmers, and other citizens of 
our State will not be misled into following 
the siren call of outside political promoters 
who have only their own selfish interests to 
serve. 

I suggest that Mr. Winn take his advice 
and his money back home to St. Paul where 
he has much to do in trying to end the 
chaos and the financial crisis in State govern- 
ment which he and his confederates helped 
to create in Minnesota. 


Representative John M. Slack, Jr., Ana- 
lyzes the West Virginia Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday evening the Kanawha County 
Young Democratic Club held a summer 
rally at St. Albans, W. Va., at which the 
main address was delivered by my col- 
league, the Honorable Jonn M. SLACK, JR. 
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I was present at this rally, Mr. 
Speaker, and I had an opportunity to 
observe firsthand the respect and affec- 
tion which the voters of West Virginia 
hold for Representative SLACK. As I said 
at the rally, there are few freshmen 
Members of the House who have done 
as much in a short time. Representa- 
tive Stack has pioneered in analyzing 
the problem of “gone” employment in 
certain areas of the country. He has 
done an outstanding job in evolving new 
approaches to this problem through 
community enterprise. He has gained 
high prestige among his fellow Mem- 
bers of the House for his grasp and un- 
derstanding of key issues. 

I believe that Representative SLACK’S 
address of June 26 represents a deep, 
perceptive, and statesmanlike approach 
to some of the major economic issues 
of today. His address is a credit to West 
Virginia and the Nation. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. SLACK, 
JR., DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT SUM- 
MER RALLY OF KANAWHA COUNTY DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB, ST. ALBANS, JUNE 26, 1959 


We Democrats have always taken our poli- 
tics seriously. And so we should. The big- 
ger our Nation grows, in population and re- 
sources, the more we will need serious- 
minded men and women to administer our 
public affairs. In my judgment there was 
never a time in West Virginia when our 
politics should be taken more seriously. 

Most of us are convinced that the pros- 
pects for the Democratic Party are good in 
1960. We have reason to believe that we will 
win the support of a majority of the voters, 
and will again return to the administration 
of our State’s public affairs. I have not 
come to visit with you this evening for the 
purpose of opening the 1960 political cam- 
paign a year in advance. What I would like 
to do here is to place before you some con- 
clusions I have reached about trends in our 
State, economic and political, and as serious- 
minded Democrats, to ask you to think care- 
fully about them during the coming months. 

First of all, let us recognize the fact that 
the Democratic Party is the majority party 
in West Virginia. It has a strong registered 
majority. Most State elective offices, and 
seven of the eight Federal elective offices are 
held by Democrats. In the last statewide 
election we won a resounding victory, in- 
cluding the election of a heavy majority of 
our candidates to the State legislature. 

We have earned the majority status in the 
years since 1932, because each year an in- 
creasing number of voters became convinced 
that our party programs came nearer to 
meeting the needs of the people. But—with 
that majority there is included a very heavy 
responsibility. We must continue to devise 
programs that are in tune with the needs 
of the State and the will of the majority or 
we will fail in our trust, and be swept from 
office. 

Looking about us today, what is the major 
need facing our State? 

I don’t think there can be any argument 
about it. Our one big problem today is an 
economic one, the need to take steps which 
will correct the negative position of West 
Virginia in relation to the expansion of 
American economy as a whole. 

What is the will of the majority? Again, 
I think our economic problem outweighs 
other considerations in the minds of most 
of our citizens, and they will rally around 
the party and the candidates who give most 
convincing evidence of a sound program to 
attack this problem. 

We have many other needs, roads, schools, 
public institutions, to name a few, but all 
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States have those needs to a greater or lesser 
extent. Our one great need is for a turn- 
about in the State’s economic cycle, because 
if that is achieved, it will be much easier 
to obtain the public facilities we would 
like to enjoy. 

Now I ask you to look at the situation 
through the eyes of a typical voter, not com- 
mitted to either party. What can he do about 
the situation in 1960? 

He can do one of three things, in view 
of the majority position of the Democratic 
Party: 

First, he can help support and elect a 
State government consisting of a Republican 
Governor and a Democratic legislature. 

Second, he can elect a Democratic Gov- 
ernor and a Democratic legislature with a 
program of promises which will appear to 
provide betterment for the State, but which 
actually serve only as a means of spending 
tax money, and improving the political for- 
tunes of those elected. 

Third, he can elect a Democratic Governor 
and a Democratic legislature, pledged in 
advance to a program which will come to 
grips with our basic economic problems on 
a short-range and long-range basis com- 
bined. Such a program must inevitably 
require that the Democratic Party be re- 
tained in office over a period of 8 or 12 
years. 

In the first instance, the new State ad- 
ministration will be ineffective. It will be 
a continuation of what exists today in the 
State capitol. The clash of partisan politics 
and aims will forbid organized progress, and 
the big State problem will receive only par- 
tisan attention. 

In the second instance, there will be some 
progress, but not enough, because a West 
Virginia Governor cannot succeed himself. 
Influential elements often begin to groom 
another gubernatorial candidate the day 
after a Governor is elected. As a result, a 
Governor is always conscious of what he 
can do and can receive credit for in only 4 
years. 

In the third instance, there is a real op- 
portunity for impressive statewide progress, 
and for the Democratic majority in this 
State to demonstrate its responsibility and 
willingness to provide leadership. 

Let me say that Iam not here this evening 
to criticize the program of the present Re- 
publican Governor or to debate whether or 
not he might have done more if the legisla- 
ture had agreed with him. We all know 
that he was elected with the help of Demo- 
cratic voters who had lost confidence in 
some candidates and had doubts about the 
path the party leadership was taking. 

Under the present State administration, 
suffice it to say that the routine affairs of 
our State have moved along in a routine 
fashion, but too little has been accomplished 
in the major area of need, the relationship 
between the economic condition of West 
Virginia and the general economic progress 
of the Nation as a whole. This issue will, 
I am sure, be debated in great detail during 
the 1960 campaign, and it is not necessary to 
discuss it here. 

What we must begin to think about and 
to discuss is the big economic problem. The 
solution of this problem is the very center 
of any hope for State betterment, and gives 
evidence of being the one big issue of the 
1960 political campaign, Now, how do we 
know that this problem will dominate the 
campaign? I suggest two big reasons: 

First, the Governor elected in 1960 will 
face a very distasteful fact. The 1960 census 
will almost certainly find that our State has 
suffered a population loss of some 200,000 
persons—a decline in the face of national 
population growth. This loss will reflect the 
migration of young people to areas of greater 
job opportunity, and can lead to a very seri- 
ous condition for the State if it is not re- 
versed. 
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Second, the State will still have in 1960 
some 50,000 unemployed-employables—men 
who want to work, but whose job sources 
have vanished. They are with us today and 
will be with us next year. They are the 
unwilling victims of scientific progress in 
industry. They reside chiefly in the coal 
counties where mechanization is replacing 
the miner, even while coal production is 
high. At present there is no sound long- 
range program to recreate Job opportunity 
for them, or to hold out hope for their 
children, All of the evidence to date indi- 
cates that no matter how prosperous our 
national economy may be by 1960, that level 
of prosperity will offer little or nothing to 
those who reside in the one-industry areas 
where technological advance is displacing 
men with machines every day. 

Purther, the administration elected in 
1960 must work against a rigid deadline— 
and the deadline is June 20, 1963. That is 
the date of the probable opening of the 
State centennial celebration, and during the 
remainder of that year the Governor and his 
aides must use every means to focus na- 
tional attention on the State. That is the 
chief purpose of the celebration, to mark our 
milestones of past history and to tell the 
world where we intend to go during our 
second century, and how we expect to get 
there. At that time there will be millions 
of Americans who will read about us, and we 
hope that thousands will visit with us, and 
we must have for them a program in being, 
we must have tangible evidence that we 
have come to grips with our major problem 
and that our State is united in a determined 
effort to gain its proper place in the national 
economic picture—that our morale is high, 
our confidence unshakable, and our deter- 
mination strong. 

The technological unemployment in our 
coal counties affects all of us, because it 
increases the tax burden on all who work, 
and limits the services we can obtain 
through State government for ourselves and 
our children. It did not arise overnight. It 
has been gradually assuming alarming pro- 
portions ever since 1947. It is an economic 
illness that cannot be cured overnight. But 
it will never be cured unless we begin to 
work on it. We must assume that a 10- 
year program will be required if we expect 
to show a definite about-face in the economic 
situation of the State. 

During the 10 years between 1949 and 
1959 we did nothing to arrest the creeping 
sickness in our economic position which 
arose out of technological advance in the 
mining industry. I suggest that during the 
10 years between 1959 and 1969 we apply 
ourselves to a program of cure, sacrificing 
some other things to that program, so that 
the census of 1970 will show that West Vir- 
ginia holds her own and attracts others. 

Have you ever stopped to think what will 
happen if the census of 1970 shows that an- 
other 200,000 people have left the State? We 
have almost 300,000 receiving surplus food 
commodities today, and that is certainly no 
incentive for them to stay. We cannot afford 
to lose another 200,000 of our educated young 
people and our skilled and determined older 
workers. 

During the past 5 or 6 years there has 
been a great deal of public attention devoted 
to the hardship resulting from unemploy- 
ment in the coal counties. There have been 
a lot of stories about a depression in West 
Virginia in the midst of plenty everywhere 
else. This has begun to create a defeatist 
complex among our own people, and uneasi- 
ness among outside investors and employers. 

All of this talk about a one-State depres- 
sion is false, foolish, and dangerous. 

It is false because technological advance is 
striking seriously today at the employment 
of seven major industries, not Just mining. 
Its effects on employment are noticable in 
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210 counties in America, not just 2 dozen 
mining counties in West Virginia. 

It is false because our general economic 
condition, aside from the depressed mining 
counties, is good. We have growing job op- 
portunities in the river valleys, and industry 
generally is showing more appreciation every 
day for our natural resources, climate, and 
location. 

It is false because our State’s credit is un- 
impaired and our State fiscal affairs are in 
much sounder condition than those of a 
dozen larger States—Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and California to name a few. 

It is foolish because it paints the wrong 
picture of our total condition and our 
future prospects, and thereby discourages 
many investors who would otherwise join 
with us to provide further economic develop- 
ment. 

It is dangerous because it adds to defeatism 
and eats away atour morale, One of the best 
ways to lose any contest is to tell yourself 
you are licked before you start. 

I am opposed to all depression talk. I say 
that we must take a realistic look at our con- 
dition, and concentrate on our points of 
weakness, while encouraging and praising at 
every opportunity those aspects of our econ- 
omy which are moving ahead with the na- 
tional trends. 

I mention this matter because it leads to 
something else—the question of the economic 
redevelopment program to be adopted. I 
know that many of our fellow citizens have 
given much thought to our situation, but to 
date no overall program has been established. 
I believe that any successful program cannot 
consist of a single pattern adopted on a state- 
wide basis. We must have a program con- 
taining three separate and distinct patterns, 
each based on the particular advantages of 
three separate portions of the State: 

First. A pattern of encouragement for 
heavy industry in the river valleys where 
cheap water transportation and abundant 
power are advantageous. 

Second. A pattern concentrating on pro- 
curement of sensitive Government-sponsored 
industry, or experiment and testing stations, 
in the mountain-locked coal counties where 
such installations are defensible to the maxi- 
mum extent and can be given full security 
treatment. 

Third. A pattern encouraging development 
of vacation and recreation facilities in the 
20 counties facing the East where excellent 
climate and attractive mountain terrain can 
prove a great attraction to tourists. The 
swarming millions residing in the Eastern 
States have no place to go any more. Vaca- 
tion and travel expenditures are now re- 
ported to constitute the second largest in- 
dustry on a national basis. With the growth 
of leisure time, the coming of a shorter work- 
week, and the displacement of more man- 
hours by automation in industry, tourism 
may well be the No. 1 industry in a few years. 
We are ideally situated to profit from this 
trend. 

A unified and integrated State program 
based on these three patterns, in my judg- 
ment, offers the best hope for a complete 
reversal of our economic position within the 
next 10 years. 

But remember, the State administration 
we elect in 1960 must work against a cen- 
tennial deadline—against the spotlight of 
national attention which will be on us, 
noting what we are doing and how well we 
are doing it. The centennial Governor and 
his official family, and the legislature, there- 
fore, must have this program split into two 
parts—the short-range objectives which can 
be accomplished before 1963, and the long- 
range objectives which must be under way 
and showing signs of initial success when 
viewed by our thousands of visitors. 
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What does all of this add up to? To my 
mind, only one conclusion is possible: 

The next State administration must be a 
Democratic administration. 

The centennial Governor must be a Demo- 
crat. 

Only an administration representing the 
will of the majority party can hope to ac- 
complish the things that must be done in 
the limited time available to us. 

And we must elect him. We must adopt 
principles which will merit overwhelming 
public support and public confidence. We 
must choose wisely when we select candi- 
dates. And by that I mean candidates at the 
local level also. Our standard bearers in 
city and county must be leaders who will 
add to the strength of our statewide effort, 
not shirttail riders who will hold back the 
State's progress. Because much of what is 
to be undertaken will need strong efforts 
at the local level also, and that means local 
public officials must represent the best local 
thinking and planning. 

I am not suggesting here that we should 
sit on our hands and close our minds until 
1960. Far from it. We who represent the 
State in Washington will keep our atten- 
tion concentrated on the big economic prob- 
lem, I assure you, and will turn our hands 
to any practical effort to help solve it. 
Thoughout this session of Congress our two 
Senators and the Democratic Representa- 
tives in the House have demonstrated a 
teamwork that is the envy of many other 
delegations. We will continue to press for 
measures that will bolster the economic 
foundation of the State—for area redevel- 
opment, aid for small business, public works 
improvements, coal research, additional sur- 
plus commodities, funds for forest manage- 
ment and elimination of stream pollution, 
and many similar programs. I have strong 
hopes for the success of the community 
enterprise bill which will give funds and 
encouragement to the depressed coal com- 
munities and stimulate redevelopment at 
the local level. 

But there is a limit to the things that 
can be done through the Congress and at 
the Federal level. In fact, there is a limit 
beyond which we would not want the Fed- 
eral Government to go. Most of our pros- 
pects for the future must depend upon our 
own skill and energy at the State level, un- 
der the direction of a State administration 
that is committed to concentrate its major 
attentions on tools and devices which will 
deal with the big economic problem that 
faces us. 

All of us must get our thinking caps on, 
and set to the job of creating a program 
shaped to fit the big problem that faces the 
State. The people will support the party 
and the candidates who offer the most con- 
crete evidence that they have some sug- 
gestions to offer about solutions to that 
problem. We are the majority party. 
Ours is the major responsibility. It is up 
to us to offer a program that meets the 
need, and to convince the people that we 
will put that program into operation. 

When we have the program, it will be 
time to review the possible candidates. We 
must choose men to fit the measure of the 
public needs, not a program which is com- 
promised to fit the quality of the candi- 
dates. 

I am sure all of you have heard the names 
of many candidates mentioned already, as I 
have. During recent weeks I have heard or 
read of a dozen Democrats who are reported 
to be interested in becoming candidates for 
the governorship. Each of these men has 
good points. 

I am not attempting to define who the 
candidate should be. I am rather attempt- 
ing to create a picture of the job ahead of 
us, so that the dimensions of the job will 
give us an image of the man we need to 
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lead the party in 1960 and the State in the 
4 years to follow. 

I have two suggestions to offer for the 
consideration of all Democrats: 

Pirst, that we deliberately dedicate our- 
selves to the formulation of a program which 
will merit the continuous support of the 
electorate in this State for sufficient time 
to create and entrench a 10-year plan for 
economic redevelopment, a plan which will 
reverse our present negative position in 
relation to the national economy. Obvi- 
ously, this means we must win not just in 
1960, but in three consecutive statewide 
elections, 

This is a big order indeed. It means our 
leadership must consist of men who are 
above reproach. It means that we must con- 
vince a heavy majority of the electorate that 
we are undertaking the job in the public in- 
terest. It means we must have a moratorium 
on the sectionalism, factionalism and the 
bowing and scraping before special pressure 
groups, 

We must not lack the courage to make sig- 
nificant proposals toward solution of the 
State’s one big problem, or we may well lose 
public confidence again after 4 years. But 
an action program devised to grapple with 
the problem will draw wide and sweeping 
support. It must—because it is to the ad- 
vantage of everyone—the workingman, the 
merchant, the banker, the union leader, the 
public official, all of us must gain by remov- 
ing more than 200,000 fellow West Virginians 
from the relief rolls. 

My second suggestion is that our party 
leadership signify an understanding of the 
situation we face, and take first steps to- 
ward consideration of it. A seminar study 
session of those who hold responsible Demo- 
cratic Party positions and of those Democrats 
in major public office would be one way to 
begin. Let us pool our thinking and see 
where we stand. As a lifelong Democrat I 
assure you that I will always be available to 
meet with my fellow Democrats in consider- 
ation of what lies ahead. 

The strength of the Democratic Party has 
always been at the grass roots, and, therefore, 
I urge you to give careful thought to the 
situation we face, and to make your views 
known to fellow Democrats. We can profit 
most from a full exchange of ideas. Your 
ideas and your support are both necessary 
to our success in 1960. 


Tribute to Interns and Residents of 
Freedmen’s Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the annual 
banquet of the Association of Former 
Internes and Residents of Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 

The address follows: 

I am happy to be with you today, as I 
always am when in the company of physi- 
cians and other medical scientists. Usually, 


the medical people are talking to me, telling 
of the lishments of research in health 
and medicine and of their hopes and plans 
for future progress. 

Today, the shoe is on the other foot, and 
I have the privilege of talking to physicians 
and medical scientists, While I shall not 
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presume to talk to this audience about 
specific details of medical research, I do 
want to tell you how proud I am of the 
accomplishments of such research, I am 
proud, too, that I have been able, through 
my many years of service in the Congress 
of the United States, to secure support for 
research and other programs leading to ad- 
vancement in health and medicine through 
appropriations to the Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I want to tell you, also, of some of my 
hopes for future progress in health and 
medicine. 

I know that some of the national progress 
in medical research has been made right 
here at Freedmen’s Hospital and Howard 
University. Some of you in this audience— 
your program chairman, Dr. Spellman, 
among many others—have made notable 
contributions. I daresay many of you who 
are now in general practice assisted, during 
your student days, in the research then 
under way here. And I am sure that all of 
you, inspired by the example of your teach- 
ers here, have continued your interest in 
research, although I know the demands of 
the general practice of medicine make it 
difficult to deyote much time to scientific 
investigations per se. Even if you cannot 
actively engage in research, I know that you 
keep abreast of research findings and their 
application to medical practice through the 
postgraduate seminars your association con- 
ducts, and doubtless through other means, 
too. 
Because of my interest in medical and 
health research, and in my role as chairman 
of the House subcommittee that hears testi- 
mony of health and medical scientists in 
connection with appropriations for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
I do a little homework myself, reading 
over the testimony and the reports that 
sketch for me the progress of research and 
its probable application to practice in the 
control and prevention of disease and the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

From this homework, I gather that our 
medical researchers now think that we can 
look forward perhaps—and I know that they 
stress the perhaps! to such advances as the 
following: 

1. Solution to the present question of 
whether some or many human cancers are 
caused by viruses, with all that implies for 
possible prevention or treatment. 

2. Better, or perhaps complete, under- 
standing of that artery disease you medical 
people call atherosclerosis. From such un- 
derstanding would come methods physicians 
could advise for prevention of this major 
cause of death. 

3. Better drugs or other means for treat- 
ing high-blood pressure, resulting from an 
understanding of its cause, and with this 
understanding, even development of a ra- 
tional method for its prevention. 

4. More and better vaccines for control or 
prevention of infectious diseases, including 
tuberculosis and the common cold. 

5. New knowledge in the field of mental 
and emotional disease and the environmental 
factors leading to deviant behavior of both 
children and adults. 

Perhaps from advances in this last area will 
come the most striking changes in your prac- 
tice of medicine. I have been told that 
physicians in the future—and I hope it will 
not be a too distant future—will be apply- 
ing the new knowledge in the field of mental 
health to both individual patients and to 
community groups. Through such an ap- 
proach we—you as physicians and I as legis- 
lator—may be able to contrive a more intelli- 
gent social environment, so that each of our 
younger and our older citizens can better 
make his total contribution to his com- 
munity and his nation. I know that you 
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here today look forward especially to such 
future advances, as I do, and I can assure 
you that as our scientists show us, through 
their research, the way to improve the health 
of individuals and of communities, I, as a 
legislator, stand ready to work with you 
physicians to implement the improvements, 

Now let me talk a few minutes about some 
of my hopes in a broader area—the area of 
international medical research. I believe 
these hopes of mine may be of especial inter- 
est to you because this institution of which 
you are alumni serves not only our Nation 
but has for many years served in interna- 
tional areas also. In fact, some of you here 
today may have returned for this occasion 
from your homes and practices outside the 
United States. And I am sure all of you, 
while students, internes and residents, estab- 
lished friendships with men and women who, 
students or internes then, are now your col- 
leagues in medicine in other lands. 

I have just returned from Geneva where 
I had the pleasure of joining other workers 
for health—dedicated health workers from 
all over the world—at the World Health As- 
sembly. A major concern of the Assembly 
this year was the advancement of medical 
research. In my opinion, no subject could 
be more important, or more timely, for de- 
liberation by the Assembly. 

It seemed significant to me, too, that this 
World Health Assembly was meeting at the 
same time and in the same place as another 
group of world leaders were assembled. This 
other group met for the purpose of discussing 
ways to ease international tensions and to 
make a beginning, at least, toward a solid 
and lasting world peace. Yet it may be that 
the seeds of such a peace lie in the hands of 
delegates to the World Health Assembly and 
the medical scientists of the nations they 
represent. 

After all, the fruits to be reaped, as medi- 
cal research advances around the world, are 
vastly better health for vaster numbers of 
the world’s population. They are improved 
nutrition and housing. They are happier 
and friendlier people. And they are the 
unities of a healthier and stronger peace. 

On my way to and from Geneva I visited 
with medical and health workers in London, 
Dublin, Rome, Madrid. Everywhere I went, 
I found these men and women of medical 
and health science in agreement with me 
on the importance of expanding medical 
research. They feel, as I do, that expanding 
research and disease control around the 
world is one—perhaps the one—truly global 
effort in which all nations can and will join 
as real partners. 

As I visited various health workers, and 
talked with others at Geneva, I gained fresh, 
firsthand knowledge of some of the health 
problems of the world, some of the po- 
tentials, some of the programs and their 
cost. These matters may be familiar to you. 
Yet, perhaps, busy with your patients and 
your local community health problems, you 
have not been aware of worldwide needs, as 
well as of your own—needs for research, for 
more trained medical manpower, for health 
facilities and better education and informa- 
tion dissemination. 

Overall, the world health situation shows 
that man has progressed far in his fight for 
health; the world is healthier than it has 
ever been before. There have been sizable 
declines in the death rates from disease all 
over the globe, not just in highly developed 
areas. The world’s population has, there- 
fore, been increasing. Yet the increase has 
not, as some may believe, come about be- 
cause of great increases in the birth rates. 
Primarily, the population increase is a re- 
sult of decreasing death rates in many 
countries. 

This means that medical research ad- 
vances have been great and have been ap- 
plied in enough force to effect declines in 
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deaths from disease in many areas. In the 
last half-century, it has been said, the prog- 
Tess of science has been more rapid than in 
the previous 2,000 years. The lowering of 
mortality from disease proves the statement. 

Moreover, directly against disease itself we 
see progress on many fronts. There have 
been real advances against cholera, a tre- 
mendous world problem. Perhaps the most 
notable victory, although it is like the win- 
ning of a battle and not a whole war, has 
been malaria, Then there have been 
gains against typhus, a deadly disease enemy 
in many parts of the world. 

Again from the overall viewpoint, the life 
span of man on earth has been extended and 
there has been some decline in the death 
rate of infants. Progress has been made 
against venereal disease around the world, 
and some advance, though little and far 
from what could or should be accomplished, 
against tuberculosis. 

All of this is to the credit side of the 
ledger. The other side shows that, while we 
have come far, we have further still to go. 
‘The familiar illustration of the iceberg is 
apt. What has been achieved is but the top 
part, which we see, of the iceberg. Nine- 
tenths of it is underneath. Just so, the 
greatest part of the world's health problems 
is still unsolved. 

I found, too, that in countries abroad 
where the communicable diseases have been 
reduced, as they have here in our country, 
chronic illnesses have emerged as today's 
great cripplers and killers. 
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I was impressed again by the fact that in 
the past medical contributions to knowledge 
have come from all quarters of the globe 
and that today, as in the past, participation 
in medical research is widespread around 
the world. You know, even better than I, 
that the roots of any great medical dis- 
covery lie in scientific findings made over 
the years by many researchers, I have been 
told, and I am sure you know this, too, 
that careful observations at the bedside and 
in the clinic—observations such as you men 
and women in general practice may make— 
have often pointed the way to important ad- 
vances in control of disease. 

The history of institutions, too, shows that 
they are erected upon and stem from meth- 
ods and organizational structures developed 
in no one country. But in many. I have 
been told that Freedmen's Hospital offers an 
excellent training in hospital administration. 
I am sure that those of you who have taken 
this training, and followed careers in hos- 
pital administration, know full well how 
much any of our modern hospitals and re- 
search and teaching institutions have drawn 
from others around the world for methods 
and organizational details. 

Coming back closer to home and close, 
I know, to all your hearts, is the matter of 
the relation of Freedmen's Hospital to How- 
ard University and the possibility of transfer 
of its jurisdiction to the university, I know 
that many major changes in physical struc- 
ture, expansion of bed capacity of the hos- 
pital, and changes in program, are being 
deferred until this matter is settled. I share 
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your hopes and those of the hospital's ad- 
ministrators that the matter may be set- 
tied. soon, and in a way that will be to the 
best advantage of all concerned, 

As you know, I have; during every one of 
my many years of service in the Congress, 
devoted myself to the advancement of health 
and of medical research. I think you know 
that I can be counted on to espouse any 
measures which, in my considered judgment, 
will contribute best to such advancement. 

This hospital has a proud record of 
achievement in service to the sick and suf- 
fering, in teaching, and in research. I am 
sure that each of you, and all who are fol- 
lowing in your footsteps, will add to the 
brilliance of that proud record and that 
Freedmen’s Hospital will continue to be 
known as a national and international cen- 
ter for training, for service, and for the 
advancement of the world's store of health 
and medical knowledge. 

May I say that I include that in my 
hopes for the future? It is one in which 
I am sure you share. And because you are 
physicilans—“standing above the common 
herd” as the flower of our civilization,” as 
Robert Louis Stevenson so beautifully and 
truly wrote—I am sure you share also my 
larger hopes that in our lifetime we may 
have: 

Means to conquer such dreadful diseases 
as cancer, heart and blood-vessel disorders, 
mental and emotional sickness. 

Such extension and expansion of medical 
and health research and practice that health, 
happiness, and peace shall spread through- 
out the world, 
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Tuespay, June 30, 1959 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God 

In this morning hour, at a wayside 
altar of prayer, may the consciousness of 
Thy overshadowing presence grip our 
Spirits with the possibilities which rise 
for each of us in every new dawn, wait for 
us upon every threshold, challenge us in 
every duty, and which open for us on 
golden hinges in every door of opportu- 
nity. 

In all the hurried pace we go, help us 
this day not to forget the things we ought 
to remember. 

In our contacts with others may we be 
especially thoughtful of those whose 
skies take light and color from what we 
give or withhold, of children whose gaiety 
our frown may quench and whose gleam 
or gloom so often reflects our tempers, 
and of the aged and aging who are 
so dependent upon our courtesy and 
consideration. 

Before turning now to waiting tasks, 
we pause for Thy benediction. We are 
grateful for a great heritage, worth liv- 
ing for and dying for, and for a deathless 
cause that no weapon that has been 
formed can ever defeat. 

We ask this in the Redeemer’s Name. 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the read- 


ing of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Monday, June 29, 1959, was dis- 
pensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING ° 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee be permitted to 
en during the session of the Senate to- 

ay. 

However, there is objection to that. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, let the 
Record show that there is no objection by 
the minority to the request for the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee of thè 
Judiciary Committee to meet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Foreign Relations Committee be permit- 
ted to sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
District of Columbia Committee be au- 
thorized to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Objection. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority has interposed an objection to any 
meeting of the Labor Committee or its 
subcommittees today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
make the situation clear. I understand 
that objection was made to the request 
that the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare meet today. Is that correct? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection was made. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 


stand that no objection was made to the 
request for authority for the District of 
Columbia Committee to meet today dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Objection 
was made to the request for the Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I further 
understand that no objection was made 
to the request for authority for the For- 
eign Relations Committee to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. : r 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as I 
have pointed out, there is no objection 
by the minority to the request for au- 
thority for the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that. But there is objection. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
may meet at 2 o’clock tomorrow, even 
though the Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider ex- 
ecutive business, to consider the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr, FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Bernard Gufler, of Washington, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ceylon; and 

G, Lewis Jones, of the District of Columbia, 
a Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
postmaster nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


THE NAVY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James Henry Wakelin, Jr., of New 
Jersey, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Regular Air 
Force, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
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eral, under the provisions of section 
8066, title 10, of the United States Code. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, these nominations will be 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for temporary ap- 
pointment in the U.S. Air Force under 
the provisions of chapter 839, title 10, 
of the United States Code. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of Naval Academy 
midshipmen to the rank of ensign in 
the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, these nominations will be 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 14 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to include coffee under the parity payment 
program 
“Whereas the Congress of the United 

States has passed numerous legislative meas- 

ures assisting farmers in the production of 

specific agricultural commodities; and } 

“Whereas such assistance and support 
through programs authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is necessary to encourage the growing of 
coffee in the Territory of Hawaii: Now, 


ore 
` “Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“Secrion I. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to include coffee among the 
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basic agricultural commodities assisted and 
supported by programs under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and to authorize parity payments to coffee 
growers in the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec, 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
2 85 1 ee Agriculture and to the Dele- 

e Congress 
ene g from the Territory of 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution 
effect upon its approval. ee 

“Approved this 18th day of May 1959. 
“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 

Territory of Hawaii” 


Two joint resolutions of the legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commi 
on Appropriations: ene 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 25 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congr 
ess of 
the United States to establish and techn 
a Forest Research Center in the Territory 


“Whereas the U.S. Forest Service h 
regional forest experiment stations 2 se 
continental United States and a research 
center in Puerto Rico and Alaska; and 

Whereas the legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii in 1957 passed act 234, under sec- 
tion 8 of which the board of commissioners 
of agriculture and forestry was directed (a) 
to take immediate steps to secure the estab- 
lishment and operation of a forest research 
center by the U.S. Forest Service, and (b) 
in this connection, to cooperate with the 
U.S. Forest Service in conducting a forest 
resource survey in the Territory, the survey 
to gather information on (1) kind, volume 
and location of timber stands, (2) produc- 
tivity, ownership, condition and extent of 
forest land, (3) rates of timber growth and 
depletion by cutting and destruction by in- 
sects, diseases and other natural agents, (4) 
present and prospective requirements for 
timber production, and (5) other data. es- 
sential to an adequate appraisal of the tim- 
ber supply and forest condition; and $20,000 
was appropriated to the board to be ex- 
pended for such services, equipment and 
supplies as was deemed necessary for effec- 
tuating the purposes set forth above; and 

“Whereas it is found that the Territory 
is in urgent need of technical assistance for 
purposes of developing commercial timber 
and other forest products, such assistance 
being best supplied by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice: Now therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
appropriate necessary funds for the estab- 
lishment of a forest research center in the 
Territory to be administered by the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
Delegate to the Congress from the Territory. 

“Sec.3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this Ist day of June 1959. 

“WILLIAM F, QUINN, 

“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Governor of the 


“JoInT RESOLUTION 13 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
provide for a survey of the shipping chan- 
nel and harbor of the Kahaluu area, Oahu, 
by the U.S, Army Corps of Engineers: 
“Whereas the existing channel off 

Kahaluu, Oahu, now under limited use for 

shipping purposes by the U.S. Navy should 
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be developed to allow greater use by other 
navigable military and commercial vessels; 
and 

“Whereas the development of harbor fa~ 
cilities at Kahaluu, Oahu, would ease the 
congestion at Honolulu Harbor and further 
benefit the Territory by stimulating the eco- 
nomic growth of windward Oahu: Now, 
therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to en- 
act legislation to appropriate funds for a 
survey of the channel at Kahaluu, Oahu, and 
of harbor facilities in the area, and to di- 
rect the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to 
conduct the survey and to prepare plans for 
the widening of the channel and for the de- 
velopment of a harbor at Kahaluu, Oahu. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers and to the Delegate to the 
Congress from Hawali. 

“Src. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its aproval. 

“Approved this 18th day of May 1959. 

“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION 6 
“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to remove certain re- 
strictions to land situate at Wailuku, 

Maui, T.H. 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
amend Public Law 377, 82d Congress, 2d 
session (66 Stat. 128), section 2 (a) to read: 

“*(a) That the Territory shall not alienate 
its title to the property conveyed nor shall 
it lease the same or any part thereof except 
for public airport purposes: Provided, That 
particular structures and parcels of land not 
required or used for airport purpose may be 
sold, exchanged, or leased by the Territory 
with the consent of the Secretary of Navy, 
Provided further, That the proceeds there- 
from or the property received in exchange 
therefor be used for airport purpose; and 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
execute an instrument in conformance with 
this Act.’ 


“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution, upon its adoption, shall be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States, and the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawall. 


“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 


“Approved this 8th day of May 1959. 
WI LIAN F. QUINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawali; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 19 
Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to eliminate Federal 
taxes upon passenger transportation be- 
tween islands of the Territory 
“Whereas the geography of the islands 
comprising the Territory of Hawaii dictates 
that transportation between the several 
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parts of the Territory be on or over water; 
and 

“Whereas the burden of the Federal trans- 
portation tax rests much more heavily upon 
the residents of the Territory than upon the 
residents of the continent in that the people 
of the Territory are heavily dependent upon 
transportation subjected to the tax in order 
to carry on their normal business and social 
lives: Now therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
eliminate taxes upon passenger transporta- 
tion between the several islands comprising 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Congress of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 29th day of May 1959. 

“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 9 


Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to amend the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954, as amended, so that 
income from the sale of perennial crops 
may be prorated to the number of years 
required to cultivate the crops 
“Whereas income derived from the culti- 

vation of perennial crops is attributable to 

the year the income is received; and 

“Whereas income derived from the produc- 
tion of sugarcane in any 1 year is distorted 
since the crop requires more than 1 year of 
cultivation; and 

“Whereas actors and inventors under sec- 
tion 1302 of the Internal Revenue Act of 1954, 
as amended, receive tax relief by prorating 
their income: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
amend the Internal Revenue Act of 1954, as 
amended, Public Law 591, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, 68 Stat. 730, so as to permit farmers 
cultivating perennial crops to prorate their 
income over the number of years required 
to cultivate the crops before they are 
harvested. 


“Src. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to the Dele- 
gate to the Congress from the Territory. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 12th day of May 1959. 

“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
“Governor oj the Territory of Hawaii.“ 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 12 

“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States of America to author- 
ize the Hawaiian Homes Commission to 
approve and guarantee loans made to 
Hawaiian homes homesteaders by private 
financing institutions, amending the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920 (42 
Stat. 108), as amended 


“Whereas the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act, 1920, as amended, does not empower 
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the Hawaiian Homes Commission to guaran- 
tee loans made by private financial houses to 
prospective and existing homesteaders; and 

“Whereas the Hawailan Homes Commis- 
sion is entrusted with a limited fund for 
loan purposes; and 

“Whereas the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion is finding difficuity in placing qualified 
homesteaders on available public lands be- 
cause of the financing problems; and 

“Whereas private lending institutions 
have expressed willingness to make loans 
to homesteaders for home construction or 
repair purposes if the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission would guarantee such loans; and 

“Whereas funds made available in this 
manner would further the purposes of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920, 
as amended: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
amend the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920 (42 Stat. 108), as amended, by 
authorizing the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion to approve and guarantee loans not 
exceeding $10,000 made to Hawaiian homes 
homesteaders by private financial institu- 
tions, said guarantee not to exceed $10,000 
for each homesteader. 

“Src, 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawail. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 


“Approved this 18th day of May 1959. 
“WILLIAM F. QuINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to amend 
title 8, U.S.C., section 1440a, to permit 
aliens serving in the Armed Forces after 
June 29, 1950, to file petitions for natural- 
ization until December 31, 1965 
“Whereas title 8, United States Code, sec- 

tion 1440a permits the naturalization of 

aliens serving in the Armed Forces after 

June 29, 1950, if such aliens filed petitions 

for naturalization by December 31, 1955; and 

“Whereas, although this privilege has been 
terminated, there are still many aliens who 
have actively served or are actively serving 
honorably to whom this privilege should be 
extended: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to amend section 1440a, title 8, 
United States Code, to permit aliens who 
have actively served or are actively serving 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States after June 29, 1950, to file petition for 
naturalization until December 31, 1965. 


“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint res- 
olution shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 


“Approved this 19th day of May, 1959, 


“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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“JoInT RESOLUTION 16 


“Joint resolution requesting the United 
States Congress to enact legislation to per- 
mit entry into the United States of wives 
and minor children of Filipino aliens who 
have established permanent residence in 
the United States 
“Whereas many men who are citizens of 

the Republic of the Philippines are now 

permanent residents of the United States, 
but have wives and minor children living in 
the Philippine Islands; and 

“Whereas such Filipino residents have con- 
tributed much to the economic development 
of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas it would be to the interest of 
community growth to have the families of 
such Filipino residents reunited: Now, there- 
fore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to permit the wives and 
minor children of citizens of the Republic 
of the Philippines who were legally within 
the United States prior to July 2, 1946, and 
who have established permanent residence 
therein, to enter the United States as non- 
quota immigrants. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii, 

“Sec, 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 19th day of May 1959. 

“WILLIAM F. QuINN, 
“Governor Of the Territory of Hawaii.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION 26 

“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to provide funds for the 
construction and maintenance of the 
‘Gateway House’ at the University of 
Hawaii 


“Whereas the University of Hawaii, being a 
meeting place for numerous cultures and 
races, would be an ideal place at which to 
establish an orientation center, conference 
site and study ground for both Asiatics and 
Americans under a number of Federal, for- 
eign, and private programs; and 

“Whereas the University of Hawaii would 
be able to provide training in marine sci- 
ence, tropical agriculture, social work, pub- 
lic health programs in nursing, health edu- 
cation, dental hygiene, public health engi- 
neering, and other educational subjects of 
great value to persons from Asia and to pro- 
vide foreign service training for Americans 
interested in Asia; and 

“Whereas the University of Hawaii has 
formulated a plan which would provide a 
fresh approach in the field of American- 
Asiatic relations, the implementation of 
which is inhibited by the lack of adequate 
funds and facilities; and 

Whereas the technical and cervice train- 
ing under the plan envisioned by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii would constitute one of 
the most significant contributions the 
United States can make in the betterment 
of international understanding and the ad- 
vancement of Asiatic countries, and hence 
should be a matter of national concern: 
Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation providing funds in the 
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amount of $2 million to be used for the 
construction of facilities which may be ap- 
propriately named ‘Gateway House’ and the 
establishment of an orientation center at 
the University of Hawaii for the training 
of persons from Asia and the orientation of 
American personnel preparing for service in 
various programs of international assistance 
and development, 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Secretary of Health, Welfare, 
and Education, and to the Delegate to the 
Congress from the Territory. 

“Sec.3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this Ist day of June 1959. 

“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 

“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 24 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States to construct a road 
around the rim of Haleakala Crater, a part 
of the Hawaii National Park 


“Whereas the national parks are public 
lands dedicated to the conservation of the 
scenic, natural, and historic objects of the 
country, and for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people of the United States; and 

“Whereas the crater of the world’s largest 
dormant volcano, Haleakala, is a part of the 
Hawaii National Park; and 

“Whereas the crater is the first sightseeing 
objective of visitors to the island of Maui; 
and 

“Whereas natural formations of volcanic 
origin, as crater cones, caverns, desert plains 
and lakes, are rare spectacles in the United 
States, and a geological wonder and interest; 
and 

“Whereas vegetative growth of forest 
niches, luxuriant meadows, and exotic Sil- 
versword, thriving within the crater, is a 
botanical and tourist’s wonder; and 

“Whereas it is incumbent upon the gov- 
ernment to make the most beneficial use of 
these natural inheritances for the enjoy- 
ment of the people of the United States: 
Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to construct a road around 
the federally owned portion of the rim of 
Haleakala Crater. 


“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Director of National Park Service, and 
to the Delegate to the Congress from the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 


“Approved this ist day of June 1959. 
“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 18 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to provide 
that the Territory of Hawaii receive equal 
consideration under the Federal-aid high- 
way program and appropriations made 
therefor 
“Whereas the Highway Revenue Act of 

1956 imposes certain taxes on the purchase, 

use and operation of motor vehicles; and 
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“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii is an 
integral part of the United States of America 
and the taxes apply therein; and 

“Whereas certain amounts collected there- 
under are appropriated to the Highway 
Trust Fund for expenditure on the construc- 
tion and reconstruction of highways on the 
Federal-aid systems and the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways; and 

“Whereas certain highways in the Terri- 
tory of Hawail are vital to the National De- 
fense; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii does not 
now receive full and equal consideration in 
the authorizations and apportionment of 
Federal-aid highway funds; Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 


“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby requested to en- 
act legislation to provide that the Territory 
of Hawaii shall receive full and equal con- 
sideration in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram and in any Federal funds authorized 
and apportioned therefor, 


“Sec, 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of De- 
fense and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Sec, 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 29th day of May 1959. 

“WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii." 


PREFERENCE CLAUSE IN FEDERAL 
POWER LAWS HELPS NONPROFIT 
AND RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
TO HELP THIS NATION’S PEOPLE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the benefits which rural electricity has 
brought to this Nation are numberless. 
And the benefits are still accruing. 

However, these benefits would be 
wiped out if any of a number of plans 
advocated by certain enemies of REA are 
put into effect. One of these plans is 
the weakening of the clause in the Fed- 
eral power laws giving preference to 
nonprofit and rural electric systems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
resolution adopted at the recent Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation annual convention held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., opposing reduction of this 
preference clause. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION E-12 
Subject: Preference clause. 

Whereas for more than 50 years the pref- 
erence clause in Federal power laws, giving 
preference to nonprofit and rural electric 
systems, has been an important influence in 
insuring the continuation of a healthy com- 
petition in the electric industry; and 

Whereas over 400 of the rural electric sys- 
tems are dependent either directly or indi- 
rectly upon Federal power projects for their 
power supply; and 

Whereas constant attempts are being made 
to weaken the preference clause by such de- 
vises as the Case amendment and the Ni- 
agara limitations enacted in the 85th Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we reaffirm our strong sup- 
port for the preference rights of nonprofit, 
consumer-owned electric systems and express 
our complete opposition to any repeal, water- 
ing down, or evasion of the preference 
clause; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly oppose any and 
all attempts to weaken or destroy the prefer- 
ence clause and recommend enactment of 
legislation to remove the effects of the Case 
amendment to the Rivers, Harbors, and 
Flood Control Authorization Act of 1958. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1960, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 455). 

(See the remarks of Mr. HAYDEN when he 
reported the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4454. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to eliminate the requirement 
that certain District of Columbia corpora- 
tions be managed by not more than 15 
trustees (Rept. No, 458). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res. 52. Joint resolution directing the 
Commisisoners of the District of Columbia 
to cause a study to be made of all factors 
involved in the establishment, construction, 
and operation of heliports within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 457). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1921. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Inc., in the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 462); and 

H.R. 5534. An act to designate the bridge 
to be constructed over the Potomac River 
near 14th Street in the District of Columbia, 
under the act of July 16, 1946, as the George 
Mason Memorial Bridge, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 463). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 715. A bill to amend the law relating 
to indecent publications in the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 460). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 660. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act (Rept. 
No. 461); and 

H.R. 836. An act to amend the code of 
law for the District of Columbia by modi- 
fying the provisions relating to the attach- 
ment and garnishment of wages, salaries, 
and commissions of judgment debtors, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 459). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4072. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the 
practice of dentistry in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for the protection of the people 
from empiricism in relation thereto”, ap- 
proved June 6, 1892, as amended (Rept. No. 
464); and 

H.R.6662. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Hospital Center Act in order to 
extend the time during which appropria- 
tions may be made for the purposes of such 
act (Rept. No. 465). 
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By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to establish 
an objective for coordinating the develop- 
ment of the District of Columbia with the 
development of other areas in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan region and the policy to be 
followed in the attainment thereof, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 456). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Ervin, Mr, KEATING, and 
Mr. TALMADGE) : 

S. 2305. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the priority 
and effect of Federal tax liens and levies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2306. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Woman's 
Party, Inc., in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 2307. A bill to set aside permanently 
certain land in McKinley County, N. Mex., 
for use of the Navajo Tribe of Indians; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S, 2308. A bill to validate certain extended 
oll and gas leases; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2309. A bill for the relief of Gim Bong 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCGEE (for Mr. O'MAHONEY) : 

S. 2310. A bill for the relief of Mr. Peter 

Dolas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

S. 2311. A bill to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act, as amended; 

S. 2312. A bill to establish revolving-type 
funds in the Treasury for the Southeastern 
Power Administration and the Southwestern 
Power Administration, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2313. A bill to set aside and reserve 
Memaloose Island, Columbia River, Oreg., 
for the use of The Dalles Dam project and 
transfer certain property to the Yakima Tribe 
of Indians in exchange therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2314. A bill to provide for a Federal in- 
dustrial security program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THURMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 RELATING TO 
PRIORITY OF FEDERAL TAX LIENS 
AND LEVIES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleagues, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKal], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the priority of tax liens and 
levies, and for other purposes, 
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This bill is being advocated by the 
American Bar Association. It is a bill 
of wide import. It meets a very urgent 
need at this time. There are parts of 
it which no doubt should have the atten- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee, as 
well as the Committee on Finance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
remain on the desk for a period of 1 week 
so that any other Senator who wishes 
to join in its introduction may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The bill (S. 2305) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the priority and effect of Federal 
tax liens and levies, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Curtis (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN EXTENDED 
OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
designed to clear up a problem with re- 
spect to the extension of oil leases based 
on assignments thereof. This bill is 
identical to H.R. 7610, introduced by 
Representative ASPINALL in the House on 
June 8. 

Hearings have been scheduled before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Lands for July 14 and 15 on a similar 
bill, S. 1272, introduced by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] on 
March 5. 

S. 1272 uses a different approach to 
correct the same problem. I believe our 
committee should have before it both 
bills when we conduct hearings on this 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2308) to validate certain 
extended oil and gas leases, introduced 
by Mr. ALLorr, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DODD submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1451) to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1451, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 22, 1959, the names of 
Senators Moss, BUSH, LAUSCHE, SCOTT, 
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HARTKE, GREEN, DODD, HUMPHREY, HART, 
NEUBERGER, Younc of North Dakota, 
KEATING, ENGLE, CURTIS, LANGER, MORSE, 
and Case of New Jersey were added as 
additional cosponsors of the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 111) providing for the 
designation of the week following the 
Fourth of July as Captive Nations Week, 
introduced by Mr. Dovctas (for himself 
and Mr. Javits) on June 22, 1959. 


CONFERENCE TO REVIEW THE 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 23, 1959, the names of 
Senators LouNd of Ohio, Byrp of West 
Virginia, BEALL, WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, and HENNINGS were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 52) favoring a gen- 
eral conference to review the United 
Nations Charter, submitted by Mr. 
CLARK (for himself and others Senators) 
on June 23, 1959. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him before the Con- 
ference on U.S. Economy and International 
Relations, June 30, 1959. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

Article entitled “Our Education Budget 
Also Needs Balancing,” written by Repre- 
sentative STEWART L. UDALL, and published 
in the June number of the Reporter maga- 
zine. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Letter dated June 20, 1959, from Senator 
NEUBERGER to the editor of the Bend (Oreg.) 
Bulletin, and published in the June 22, 1959, 
issue of that newspaper, dealing with per- 
sonal relations between Oregon Senators. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR AGREEMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to give notice that on July 14 at 
10 a.m. in room 4221 of the New Senate 
Office Building, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations will hold hearings on the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1959— 
Executive E, 86th Congress, 1st session— 
and the International Sugar Agreement 
of 1958—Executive D, 86th Congress, 1st 
session, 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HAROLD K. WOOD TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that the public 
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hearing originally scheduled for 10:30 
a. m., Thursday, July 2, 1959, in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Harold K. Wood, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be U.S. district judge for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice 
William H. Kirkpatrick, retired, has been 
postponed until 10:30 a.m., Wednesday, 
July 8, 1959. 

At the newly scheduled time all per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7175) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes, and that the House had re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 16, 
26, and 30 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7349) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Preston, Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. CANNON. Mr. Bow, and Mr. 
TABER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bill 
and joint resolution, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.7978. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1960, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 1368. An act to amend sections 503 
and 504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
to facilitate financing of certain aircraft 
engines and propellers; 

H.R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7523. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
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rate and of certain excise-tax rates, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

H.R. 7978. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1960, and for other purposes. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Bus] delivered a very able speech 
on monetary policy. It was a speech 
in defense, generally, of the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. In the course 
of the speech, the Senator from Con- 
necticut referred to the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doueras], and myself. During the 
course of his remarks, the Senator from 
Connecticut said: 

Mr. President, there are many statements 
in the remarks of the two able Senators— 


He was referring to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and myself 
which are inaccurate, to say the least. 


Then the Senator from Connecticut 
documented that serious charge by re- 
ferring to only one statement. He re- 
ferred only to a statement made by me. 

It is interesting that the single state- 
ment the Senator from Connecticut 
picked out to document his allegation of 
the inaccuracy of our remarks was the 
following—and again I quote the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]: 

For example, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin said that— 


And then the Senator from Connecti- 
cut quoted a statement made by me— 
“the Federal Reserve Board is today follow- 
ing the tightest money policy this Nation 
has had in 29 years.” 


Mr. President, the Senator from Con- 
necticut notwithstanding, I submit that 
statement is completely, thoroughly, and 
wholly accurate. I documented the 
statement very carefully. I placed in the 
Record at the time when I made the 
statement a table which gave statistics 
going back to 1916; and I think that 
any perusal of that table shows that, 
without question, the monetary policy 
followed by the Federal Reserve Board 
at the present time is the tightest that 
its policy has been since 1930. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table I presented for the Recorp during 
my remarks yesterday, which appears on 
page 11424 of the Recorp, be printed at 
this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


F 28.9 3.5 
=, S ee 26.6 3.8 
27.6 3.6 

$77.9 $21.2 27.2 3.7 
85.0 23.7 27.9 3.6 
68.2 20.8 30.5 3.3 
69.9 21.4 30.6 3.3 
81.6 22.7 27.8 3.6 
82.0 23.5 28.7 3.5 
88. 0 25.2 28.6 3.5 
92.3 25.7 27.8 3.6 
90.9 25.8 28.4 3.5 
93.7 26.3 28.1 3.6 
104.4 26.4 26.6 3.8 
91.1 25.3 27.8 3.6 
76.3 23.3 30.5 3.3 
58.5 20.8 35. 6 2.8 
56.0 19.8 35.4 2.8 
65.0 21.4 32.9 3.0 
72.5 25.1 34.6 2.9 
82.7 29.0 35.1 2.9 
90. 8 30.4 33.5 3.0 
85.2 30,4 35.7 2.8 
91.1 33.8 37.1 2.7 
100.6 39.0 38.8 2.6 
125.8 45.5 36.2 2.8 
159.1 54.8 34.4 2.9 
192.5 71.7 37.2 2.7 
211.4 84.7 40.1 2.5 
213.6 98.2 46.0 2.2 
210.7 105.7 50.2 2.0 
234. 3 109. 4 46.7 2.1 
259.4 109.9 42.4 2.4 
258.1 108.8 42.2 2.4 
284.6 111.5 39.2 2.6 
329.0 117.2 35.6 2.8 
347.0 123. 2 35.5 2.8 
365. 4 126.2 34.5 2.9 
363. 1 127.9 35.2 28 
397.5 132.4 33.3 3.0 
419.2 134.2 32.0 3.1 
440.3 134.9 30.6 3.3 
437.7 136.3 31.1 3.2 
29.8 3.4 


Jud 

1 Year marked by j —— rapt —. ee 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I did state a defini- 
tion of tight money; but that definition 
has not been challenged by the Senator 
from Connecticut; and, indeed, it would 
be difficult to challenge it. 

I pointed out that the tightness of 
money can be measured by the rela- 
tionship between the money supply and 
the gross national product. The gross 
national product is obviously the job 
which the supply of money has to do. 
The gross national product is the total 
amount of goods, services, and transac- 
tions which take place in our economy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Has my able friend 
notified the Senator in question on my 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; on yesterday 
I told the Senator from Connecticut that 
I should like very much to engage him 
in colloquy. He very generously and 
thoughtfully gave me a copy of his 
speech, on yesterday; and at that time 
I wanted to engage him in colloquy. But 
it was impossible, because, as the Sen- 
ator from California will recall, on yes- 
terday the Senate was engaged in debate 
on the conference report on the tax bill 
until nearly 7:30 p.m.; and it was im- 
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possible for the Senator from Connec- 
ticut to yield for colloquy. 

At that time I told him that today, 
in the morning hour, or at a subsequent 
time, I should like to comment on what 
he said. And he said that would be all 
right with him. 

So I presume that would take care of 
the courtesies involved in this situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Very well. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
was saying, the record could not be 
clearer. The money supply is now lower, 
in relation to the job it has to do, than 
it has been since 1930—lower than it 
has been in 29 years. 

It seems to me that makes my state- 
ment completely and thoroughly accu- 
rate and documented; I refer to my 
statement that: 

The Federal Reserve Board is today fol- 
lowing the tightest money policy this Nation 
has had in 29 years. 


Mr. President, I shall conclude in just 
a moment by referring to a statement 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut used in order to document his posi- 
tion. He said: 

Next, Mr. President, I should like to ob- 
serve that the able Senator’s charge that the 
Federal Reserve System has not increased 
the money supply to keep pace with the 
growth in the economy is not in accord with 
the facts. 


Then the Senator from Connecticut 
quoted the head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Martin, as follows: 

For some months we have been having 
rapid expansion of bank credit and money, 
based largely on borrowed reserve funds. 
The seasonably adjusted money supply—de- 
mand deposits at banks plus currency in 
circulation—has increased by more than $2 
billion in the last 4 months, an annual rate 
of growth of about 5 percent. 


That is exactly my point, The money 
supply has increased 5 percent; but 
economists tell us that the gross 
national product is increasing at the 
rate of 8 percent. That means that 
although the supply of money is increas- 
ing, it is increasing more slowly than the 
increase in the job which money has to 
do. That is how the Federal Reserve 
Board is tightening the screws on our 
economy. It is true that the Board is 
following a moderate course; neverthe- 
less, it is a course that has resulted ex- 
actly as I said in the tightest credit 
policy in this Nation in the last 29 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time available to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, under the 3-minute rule in the 
morning hour, has expired. If the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin desires to speak 
further, he should request additional 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute, in order to 
conclude my statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
stated at the outset of my remarks, the 
speech the Senator from Connecticut 
made yesterday was an able one. I 
think he argued the case as well as it can 
beargued. I must say it is an extremely 
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difficult case from the standpoint of my 
good friend from Connecticut and the 
administration. 

But in this particular instance I think 
the Senator from Connecticut is not cor- 
rect because the record shows with over- 
whelmingly clarity that the money sup- 
ply has not increased as rapidly as the 
job which that money supply has to do. 
I refer to the job of servicing the gross 
national product. This is because the 
GNP has increased faster than the 
money supply has. So it is true as I 
stated that the Fed is following the tight- 
est money policy this Nation has had in 
29 years. 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 
Wednesday will mark the beginning of 
World Refugee Year. The implications 
of this event should stagger the imagi- 
nation of all who have been concerned 
with the plight of the world’s homeless 
peoples. It should serve to inspire all 
who have been working to resettle these 
people in lands where they can have an 
opportunity to earn a living and raise 
their children in peace and security. 

The problems of the world’s homeless 
thousands must command the immedi- 
ate attention of Congress. There is 
no humanitarian task to which we can 
better devote our attention. As a co- 
sponsor of legislation to make possible 
American participation in World Refu- 
gee Year, I am delighted that Congress 
is now studying the entire problem. I 
am glad that President Eisenhower has 
given his wholehearted backing to efforts 
to insure the United States does its part 
to end this global and heart-rending 
problem. I applaud the vigorous work 
of the United Nations in this field. 

A vital force in this Nation’s partici- 
pation in World Refugee Year is the 
great group of agencies and organiza- 
tions which for years have worked un- 
ceasingly to ease the lot of homeless peo- 
ples. One of them, the National Cath- 
olic Resettlement Council—a tireless 
leader in the crusade to provide for ref- 
ugees—recently sent me an important 
telegram concerning World Refugee 
Year. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

At a meeting today in New York the Na- 
tional Catholic Resettlement Council repre- 
senting 13 nationality groups and diocesan 
resettlement directors of the United States 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas the United Nations has pro- 
claimed World Refugee Year to run from July 
1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has urged wholehearted support of 
this endeavor by all American citizens and 
voluntary agencies, and 

Whereas the free world looks to the leader- 
ship of the United States of America in in- 
ternational affairs, and 

Whereas there are many thousands of 
refugees in Europe, the Middle East, and Far 
East who need the help of the free world 
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to build new lives either in their present 
country of residence or overseas; 

Be it resolved that the Congress and ad- 
ministration be urged to make a generous 
appropriation of funds looking toward per- 
manent solution for many of these refugees, 
and 

Be it further resolved that Congress be 
asked to authorize the admission of refugees 
from all of the areas mentioned above on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, and 

Be it further resolved that all individuals, 
groups, and o tions be urged to co- 
operate to the fullest in attaining the ob- 
jectives of the World Refugee Year. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. EDWARD E. SwANSTROM, 
Chairman, 


FEDERAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the de- 
cision yesterday of the Supreme Court 
in the Greene case, relating to employees 
of industries having defense work with 
the Government, poses a serious chal- 
lenge to Congress. 

Whether this decision is right or 
wrong is beside the point. It certainly 
points up a situation which cries out for 
prompt action by Congress. We should 
immediately make a very careful study 
of the decision and endeavor to frame 
whatever legislation is needed to pro- 
tect our country from enemies who 
might endeavor to subvert our defense 
effort. 

With the very large amount of defense 
work which is done by private industry, 
and with the continuing effort of the 
Communists to infiltrate into those in- 
dustries, we have an absolute duty and 
responsibility to deal with this problem. 
We must endeavor to frame legislation 
which will fall within the four walls of 
the Constitution, but which will insure 
needed protection to our country in this 
vital field. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished author and lecturer, Frederick 
Taylor Wilson, has written a very brief 
article entitled “Praise for Nrxon.” It 
contains some very interesting historical 
facts in regard to the Vice President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the body of the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAISE FOR NIXON 

If RICHARD M. Nrxon lives to complete his 
second term as Vice President, he will be the 
fifth man in American history to serve for 
two consecutive terms in that high office. 

The other four were John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, under Washington, 1789-97; D. D. 
Tompkins, of New York, under Monroe, 1817 
25; Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, under 
Wilson, 1913-21; and John Garner, of 
Texas, under F. D. Roosevelt, 1933-41, 

Regardless of politics—it is generally agreed 
that Mr. Nox has been the most helpful 
and active of all these two-term Vice Presi- 
dents. He is also the youngest one of the 
five. 

Whatever may be his political future, he 
deserves the thanks of the Nation for his un- 
ceasing devotion to the Fresident and his ex- 
tended public service, a great contrast to 
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others in that high position, who have large- 
ly slept away their time awaiting the call of 
fate. 


FREDERICK TAYLOR WILSON. 


FISCAL POLICY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for not in excess of 7 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. The Nixon Committee’s 
interim report on how to promote price 
stability for economic growth” is “cer- 
tainly one of the most redundant, unin- 
spired and generally useless documents 
lately to come off the Government’s 
mimeographing machines.” 

Mr. President, these are not my words. 
They are those of an editorial appearing 
this morning in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, entitled “Words, 
Words, Words.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may appear in the REcorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worps, Worps, WORDS 

The Nixon Committee’s interim report on 
how to promote “price stability for economic 
growth” (how deceptively that for“ bridges 
the chasm) is certainly one of the most re- 
dundant, uninspired and generally useless 
documents lately to come off the Govern- 
ment’s mimeographing machines. 

As the President and the Cabinet Com- 
mittee both note, the three interim recom- 
mendations of the Committee have already 
been made to Congress. Two of them, more- 
over, are already well established (if neces- 
sarily ill defined) policy with both this 
administration and this Congress: the inten- 
tion by “all appropriate means” to protect 
the buying power of the dollar, and, the pro- 
vision of a balanced budget for the coming 
fiscal year. The Nixon Committee adds no 
definition to either policy. We know of not 
a single important dissenting voice, in Con- 
gress or in the executive branch, on either of 
these matters. As for the third proposal, to 
remove the interest ceiling on Government 
bonds, this would hardly be a cure for 
inflation but merely an acknowledgment of 
present financial realities which, without 
other far-reaching moves in the field of taxa- 
tion and debt management, would do little 
either for stability or for growth. 

The Cabinet Committee’s restatement of 
the obvious—and of the more or less mean- 
ingless—is carried so very far in some phrases 
as to suggest a lack of serious purpose or of 
careful editing. For example, the report 
says, “Excessive authorizations, by making 
deficits or higher taxes likely in the future, 
could create permanent inflationary forces.” 
What, in heaven’s name, would necessarily 
be inflationary about a bigger budget 
balanced with higher taxes? 

We are glad to know that the Nixon Com- 
mittee believes taxes, the farm price sup- 
port program, the export trade and labor and 
business monopoly all need further studying. 
If this may be translated to mean that the 
Cabinet Committee knows that the prob- 
lems of growth and of stability can be solved 
only by the making of some hard decisions 
in these and other areas, the country may 
perhaps take encouragement. But this par- 
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ticular Cabinet Committee has precious 
little time left for its studies. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] delivered 
an elaborate address on the report of 
the Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility for Economic Growth, in which he 
lavishly praised this rather verbose and 
quite unhelpful report of the Nixon 
Committee and undertook to criticize 
the speeches made recently on the floor 
by the present occupant of the chair 
(Mr. Proxmire], the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and 
myself. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
was kind enough to notify me that he 
was going to make some comments ad- 
verse to my position; and I told him, as 
we adjourned last night, that I would 
reply to him on the floor this morning. 
I regret that he is not here, but I am 
sure that he would want me to go ahead. 

The three recommendations of the 
Nixon Committee merely reiterate the 
obvious. They advocate reasonable 
price stability as an explicit goal of 
Federal economic policy. I do not think 
there is a man, woman, or child in the 
United States, Member in the Congress, 
who does not agree with that. I my- 
self happen to be a sponsor of a bill be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee which would make this objective 
specific. 

But I do not think even a first year 
student of economics would argue that 
adopting that recommendation into law 
would by itself have the slightest effect 
on price stability or economic growth. 
Whatever could be done with that law 
on the books could be done now. 

The second recommendation made by 
the Nixon Committee is to balance the 
budget for the fiscal year which begins 
tomorrow. I do not think there is a 
single Member of the Congress who does 
not want to balance the budget. I am 
sure everybody who has an understand- 
ing of even the rudiments of economics 
would want to have a balanced budget 
in a time of high productivity. This is 
another reiteration of the obvious, with 
which everybody agrees. The question 
is not, Shall we balance the budget? 
Of course, we should. The question is, 
At what figure should we balance it? 
Does the President’s figure of $77 billion 
provide enough revenue or must we 
spend more money in the interest of 
national defense and our national prog- 
ress and well-being. 

My views on that question are well 
known. I shall not repeat them. I only 
say that after we eliminate all the 
waste—and let us eliminate it all—we 
are still going to have to appropriate 
more money if we are going to balance 
the budget at a sound figure for na- 
tional security and for national well- 
being. 

The third recommendation is that the 
Treasury be permitted to manage the 
debt in a noninflationary way. Mr. 
President, that is bureaucratese at its 
worst. I do not think anybody in the 
country or in the Congress wants the 
Treasury to manage the debt in an in- 
flationary way. Nobody wants that. 
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Nobody suggests it. What those who ob- 
ject to the Treasury policy suggest is 
that the Federal Reserve Board is not 
utilizing the powers given to it by Con- 
gress to help stabilize the bond market. 
That can be done easily and without in- 
fiationary consequences and no sound 
reason why it cannot be done has ever 
been given to the Congress or to the 
American people. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Nixon Committee and the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
have gone about this matter in the old, 
old dreary way of setting up a straw- 
man and then knocking it down. They 
have engaged in a sham battle against 
a nonexistent enemy and then have 
tried the timeworn technique of guilt by 
association. They have tried to identify 
those of us who insist on an adequate 
national defense and a first-class Amer- 
ica at home with the nonexistent enemy 
called “inflationists.” I suggest that 
neither our colleagues in the Senate nor 
the people of the country are going to 
be fooled by that obvious device much, 
if any, longer. 

I would point out, however, that the 
principal danger of inflation, as the last 
few days have indicated, results from 
the actions of our friends on the other 
side of the aisle, who have been unwill- 
ing to vote to close the loopholes in our 
tax structure. To close these loopholes 
would help balance the budget, heip re- 
duce the national debt, help stabilize 
the bond market, and, generally speak- 
ing, have a strong anti-inflationary im- 
pact. 


Mr, President, I close by suggesting to 
my friend from Connecticut and to vari- 
ous others of my friends across the aisle 
that though they talk about balancing 
the budget, their primary objective is 
not really to balance the budget; their 
primary aim is to see to it that we do 
not, under any circumstances, get more 
revenue into the Federal Treasury than 
the $77 billion that has been projected, 
and that we then cut back national de- 
fense and important domestic programs 
in order to meet that sacred figure of 
$77 billion, a position which I must say, 
is pretty well discredited in the country 
today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
able friend yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield with pleasure to 
my good friend the senior Senator from 
California, pointing out to him that we 
are working under a time limit. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let the Recorp be 
abundantly clear that in the critically 
important domestic field of the inter- 
state highway construction the votes to 
kill the increase in the gasoline tax, 
recommended by this administration, 
came from my beloved friends on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to my good 
friend the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia that, while I disagree with his 
conclusion, the Recorp will also show 
that the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania joined the senior Senator from 
California in voting to increase the gas- 
oline tax. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CLARE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
ask my able friend from Pennsylvania 
if he does not think it is extraordinary 
that this year the administration, which 
constantly berates a Democratic Con- 
gress for not having proper considera- 
tion of the importance of money, has 
now run up the largest peacetime deficit 
in the history of the country. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is of 
course correct. There is not only the 
largest deficit this year, but, as I recall, 
there have been deficits in 3 of the other 
5 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, after campaign pledges of which 
perhaps the most important was that 
the administration was going to balance 
the Federal budget. Let no man say 
it was the Congress which unbalanced 
the budget; it was the executive arm 
which did so, by its actions affecting the 
national economy and its recommenda- 
tions relating to the budget. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Few Americans 
realize that 85 cents of the tax dollar 
is used to pay for past or possible future 
wars. Inasmuch as it is generally esti- 
mated that we are wasting tens of mil- 
lions of dollars a week in the effort to put 
each military service in a position to 
fight a future war—God forbid we ever 
have one—is it not extraordinary to 
hear all these complaints about the 
Democratic efforts to provide a better 
life, to take care of the older people, 
and so forth? While nothing is done 
with respect to the 85 cents of the tax 
dollar, the criticism is made, one might 
say, of the social programs at the same 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is 
quite correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the able Sena- 
tor from Missouri is quite correct. We 
are about to debate the defense con- 
struction bill, and shortly thereafter we 
will debate the defense appropriation 
bill. I know the strong views my friend 
from Missouri has regarding waste in 
the Department of Defense. I ask him 
if it is not a fact that while the Congress 
can complain, and can point out ways 
in which action should be taken, it is 
the responsibility of the Executive— 
General Eisenhower and his subordi- 
nates in the Defense Department—to 
cut out the waste; and that they have 
done very little, if anything, about it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
exactly correct. The Senator has been 
an executive, and so have I. To me 
one of the more extraordinary aspects 
of recent events in this town is the 
criticism by the executive branch that 
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the legislative branch does not make 
executive decisions. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his helpful interjection. 


THE CHINA POLICY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
several weeks ago our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ENGLE], performed a service to 
the Senate and to the Nation by calling 
attention to our present policy on China. 

His thoughtful speech was the subject 
of considerable comment, particularly 
in his home State, which has tradition- 
ally taken keen interest in Far Eastern 
affairs. 

In order that all Members of the Con- 
gress and the public generally may have 
the opportunity to read two significant 
editorials on the speech by the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from the San Francisco Sunday Chron- 
icle of May 31, entitled “Senators Doubt 
Peiping Policy”; and an editorial from 
the Sunnyvale Standard-Daily Moun- 
tain View Register Leader of June 2, 
entitled “Reviewing Our China Policy.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 31, 
1959] 


Senators DOUBT PEIPING POLICY 


The U.S. Senate is currently showing vigor- 
ous and proper interest in American relations 
with Red China and recent weeks have pro- 
duced numerous demands from the floor for 
@ reexamination and revision of a China 
policy that has undergone little discussion 
and virtually no change since 1949. 

Prominent among such revisionists is Cali- 
fornia’s junior Senator, CLAIR ENGLE, who 
recently declared himself thus: “I do not 
believe that it is necessary to replace one ex- 
treme policy with an opposite extreme. I do 
not believe that the Mao government should 
now be recognized or admitted to the United 
Nations. I would suggest the need of exam- 
ining the many middle courses available to 
us—courses that may serve the national in- 
terest 10 years from now far better than our 
present policy.“ 

In common with numerous other Senators, 
ENGLE believes that the existing policy has 
enjoyed an inordinate degree of sanctity 
which has foreclosed discussion and left the 
public in ignorance. Thus, he argues, the 
policy has remained frozen, though based on 
considerations no longer valid; and it no 
longer serves the Nation's military, economic 
or other interests. He argued that it is a 
negative and defensive thing, lacking force 
to reduce China’s power now or in the future, 
driving China into closer relationship with 
the Soviet Union, fostering an atmosphere of 
war, promoting anti-Americanism in China, 
alienating many of our allies, and preventing 
the free world from learning about China. 

To cure such defects, proposals are brought 
forward for an exchange of correspondents 
between the United States and Red China, for 
trade arrangements similar to those with 
Russia, for a declaration to maintain treaty 
objectives with Formosa while withholding 
all support from military action against the 
Chinese mainland, for international super- 
vision of Formosa, for United States-China 
negotiations at a high level. 

Implicit in such a program, the revisionists 
note, is a realistic acceptance of the fact 
that the Chiang government is the Govern- 
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ment of Formosa, not of mainland China, and 
that it has scant likelihood of regaining the 
mainland. 

Senator CrarK of Pennsylvania, terming 
the present policy “totally wrong,” called 
upon the new heads of the State Department 
to change that policy in line with middle- 
ground suggestions, saying that otherwise: 
“We are headed for disaster.” 

So many other Senators have taken up 
the cry that a thorough review of China pol- 
icy appears inevitable. Such a review would 
appear timely. The existence of Red China 
cannot be forever ignored, 


[From the Sunnyvale Standard-Daily Moun- 
tain View Register Leader, June 2, 1959] 


REVIEWING OUR CHINA POLICY 


Senator Cram ENGLE in a most significant 
speech has called for a reexamination of 
American foreign policy as it affects the 
Nation’s relations toward Communist 
China. It is most appropriate a Senator 
from California made the summons; tradi- 
tionally the States bordering on the Pacific 
have been more aware of the events and 
potential of this ocean basin. 

In presenting his argument, Senator 
ENGLE has broken the curtain of silence 
which for too long has hung around any 
public debate of American policy in the Far 


“I do not see,” said Mr. ENGLE, “why our 
policy in China should be any more sacro- 
sanct than our policy in Europe which has 
come under continuous discussion and 
analysis not only on the floor of the Sen- 
ate but by the columnists and throughout 
the public generally in the United States.” 

China is central to all American policies 
in the Far East, Senator ENGLE emphasized, 
and since China policy has such an impor- 
tant bearing on our future in Asia, I would 
like to take that policy off the shelf where 
it has been gathering dust since 1949, take 
a look at it, and ask some questions about 
it.” 

While Mr. ENcLE himself did not make the 
point, it should be noted in passing one 
reason the policy has been on the shelf was 
the influence of Mr, ENc.Le’s predecessor, 
William F. Knowland, the former minority 
leader of the Senate. It was he who so tena- 
ciously held the bulwarks against any exam- 
ination of the policy; a review might well 
have shown the inadvisability of placing all 
American hopes upon the exiled Nationalist 
Government on Formosa. 

But a new Senator from California now 
holds the office and with him there is the 
opportunity for a fresh look at the U.S, 
policy. 

“All logic tells me our present China pol- 
icy is based more on emotion than upon 
reason,” said Senator ENGLE. “This China 
policy is based on a reaction to the past 
rather than a calculated look into the fu- 
ture.” 

And, he continued, the American attempt 
“to build a military, economic, and psycho- 
logical wall around China * * * is the Magi- 
not-line response. It is a negative and 
defensive posture (which) drives China 
into a closer relationship with the Soviet 
Union than otherwise might exist. 

“It creates an economic dependence of 
China upon the Soviet Union which serves 
to amalgamate a relationship which other- 
wise in all probability would be one of dif- 
ferences and frictions. It maintains an at- 
mosphere of war in which solutions in our 
own interest remain impossible. It helps 
to keep the fires of anti-Americanism alive 
in China. 

“Among most of our allies and the neutral 
nations of Asia it puts the United States in 
the ludicrous position of weakness and arti- 
ficiality. We appear in the position of at- 
tempting to escape behind this flimsy curtain 
we have created, rather than facing the re- 
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ality of Communist China and dealing with 
it with the manly forthrightness becoming 
the world’s leading military and economic 
power. 

“At the opposite extreme, two allies, the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of China 
on Formosa, hold an interest in having the 
United States involved in a total war with 
Communist China. They not only benefit by 
the illusion that Communist China does not 
legally or factually exist, they employ every 
device and opportunity available to identify 
the United States with the eventual libera- 
tion of the mainland. (I have not heard any 
responsible military officer support the view 
that the United States could or should at- 
tempt to liberate the mainland of China. A 
few weeks ago President Eisenhower ruled 
out fighting a ground war in Europe; how 
much more a reason for ruling out a ground 
war in the vast expanse of China?)” 

Having ticked off the bankruptcy of past 
policy, a policy which certainly has not 
adversely affected the Communists’ hold on 
the mainland, Senator ENGLE predicted only 
a continuation of negative results if the 
negative policy is maintained. 

However, warned the Senator, the need for 
revision should neither blind the United 
States to the evils of past Communist acts 
nor should it swing the United States to 
either recognizing Red China at this time or 
agreeing that Red Chinese assume China’s 
seat in the United Nations. Where the 
alternatives in policy exist is in a middle 
ground of action, among which Senator 
ENGLE included: 

A willingness “to negotiate the entrance of 
Chinese correspondents to the United States 
on a basis of reciprocity and equality with 
U.S. correspondents admitted to Red China;” 

A readiness to discuss with Red China the 
possibility of placing our trade with Red 
China on the same basis as our trade with 
the Soviet Union;” 

A reassertion that while the United States 
intends “to maintain our treaty obligations 
with reference to Formosa, we have not the 
intention of supporting military adventures 
against the mainland of China;” 

“Placing the defense of Formosa on the 
broader international base than it is at pres- 
ent and lay the foundation for the long- 
range status of Formosa; ” 

A consideration of “the possibility at some 
stage during these proceedings—especially if 
the Mao government shows any willingness 
to meet us half way—to negotiate with the 
Mao government on issues of substance at 
a level higher than the present ambassadorial 
talks in Warsaw;” 

“And last, throughout all of these negotia- 
tions they should be on a quid pro quo 
basis, and we should make it clear that our 
determined aim is to halt any Communist 
aggression in the Far East. We should give 
substance to this determination by continu- 
ing to strengthen military and economic de- 
fenses but at the same time we should per- 
mit the countries of Asia to participate with 
us in progress made in economic and cul- 
tural relations with China.” 

Senator ENGLE has done an important serv- 
ice in opening up discussion of American 
policy toward China. Even while the world’s 
eyes are on Geneva and Berlin, there should 
not be blindness to the challenges the Far 
East presents to the United States now and 
in the future. 


THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on Thursday last the question 
of the highway trust fund came before 
the Senate in connection with two 
amendments proposed to the bill which 
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sought to extend excise taxes. One was 
a proposal to increase the gasoline tax. 
The other was a proposal which would 
have had the effect of placing the burden 
of the deficit in the highway trust fund 
on the general funds of the Treasury. 
That would have come about by a dedi- 
cation of certain additional excise taxes 
to the highway trust fund. Had those 
funds been dedicated to the highway 
trust fund, automatically the general 
funds of the Treasury would have suf- 
fered by the amount so transferred. 

During that debate the observation was 
made that the situation was critical and 
that there were three choices before the 
Congress, while Congress was dealing 
with two of them. 

Mr. President, it is my belief there are 
more than three choices before the Con- 
gress, and I have so stated at various 
times, perhaps most precisely and defi- 
nitely when I spoke at the annual as- 
sociation meeting of the State highway 
Officials in San Francisco. I pointed out 
at that time that there could be another 
approach, which would be to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
name of the highway trust fund, to issue 
notes or bonds which would be against 
the highway trust fund, payable both 
as to interest and principal from the 
revenues in the highway trust fund as 
it receives revenues from the taxes al- 
ready dedicated or assigned to it. 

The further suggestion of an alter- 
nate course or a different course was 
made when I pointed out that we could 
change the schedule for the completion 
of the system, by adding another year 
or two, which would level out construc- 
tion somewhat. 

We could provide a combination of 
several methods. We could have a slight 
increase in the gasoline tax. We could 
give the Secretary the authority to is- 
sue debentures or notes against the high- 
way trust fund, payable from it, so that 
the burden would not fall on the gen- 
eral Treasury. We could perhaps exer- 
cise a sharper scrutiny over some of the 
frills which are reported to have crept 
into the construction program in some 
States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
able friend yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I will be glad to yield, if Imay 
have a little additional time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the able Senator 
from South Dakota may have not to 
exceed 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, first I 
wish to say that in regard to the en- 
actment of the original interstate high- 
way construction legislation, no man was 
more active or more effective in the Con- 
gress than the able Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case]. 

I desire to point out, if I may, as an 
example of the difficulties which now in- 
here in the several States, what Mr. 
George McCoy, the State highway engi- 
neer of the California Division of High- 
ways, indicated to Bertram Tallamy, of 
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the Bureau of Roads, when he sent him 
a telegram under date of June 3, which 
was printed in the Recorp at page 11853 
on June 25. Mr. McCoy said: 
Reurphone today last interstate project 
advertised May 15; bids June 10, 1959. Any 
further advertising discontinued as of May 
15. We are now holding several large inter- 
state projects totaling in excess of $50 mil- 
lion pending decision 1961 apportionment. 


Mr. President, this is an example of 
what the President of the United States 
has repeatedly indicated to the Congress. 
Congress invited the States to step up 
their programs of highway construction 
of the Interstate System. After Con- 
gress invited the States to do so, and 
after the States responded, we now find 
ourselves in a situation where, as is true 
in my State as an example, all construc- 
tion programs must stop and the agency 
which the State created in order to mesh 
with the Federal law is now compelled to 
grind down to a halt. 

I congratulate the able Senator from 
South Dakota for his recommendations, 
because it may be that in what he has 
proposed, about which he now speaks, 
we will find an opportunity for Con- 
gress to remedy an untenable and ugly 
situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr.Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the remarks and ob- 
servations of the distinguished Senator 
from California. He has sharply pointed 
up the crisis which exists by reference 
to the plight of California, which State 
has been obliged to discontinue the let- 
ting of contracts where the maturing ob- 
ligations of the contractors, which it 
was anticipated would be met by the 
scheduled apportionments for 1961, will 
run on into the years ahead. 

Without something to rehabilitate the 
highway trust fund, the Secretary of 
Commerce is forbidden by law to make 
apportionments beyond the funds in the 
highway trust fund. Statistics in regard 
to this matter indicate that no appor- 
tionments can be made for 1961, and 
only a very small apportionment can be 
made for fiscal 1962. 

However, Mr. President, the situation 
is not hopeless. There is a solution, I 
think, proposed in the bill which I have 
introduced, which would give the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury authority to issue 
a limited amount of interim bonds pay- 
able out of existing levies before those 
levies expire. I stress that, because 
there is a difference between that pro- 
posal and the ordinary proposals for 
long-term revenue bonds. These bonds 
must have a time of maturity, and must 
expire before the expiration of the ex- 
isting tax levies. 

There are other things which point 
up the differences between this proposal 
and other proposals. As compared with 
the TVA self-financing, so-called, in 
this matter the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have direct control over the 
time, terms, rates of interest, and 
amounts of bonds to be offered at any 
one time. He would only need to issue 
short-term notes, in some instances, to 
take care of a temporary cash situation. 
He could make the notes longer, if that 
was what was indicated. The overall 
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ceiling on the bonds would be $5 billion, 
which would amply take care of the 
situation through the entire program, 
according to present estimates. 

Mr. President, there is another solu- 
tion, which would be a combination of 
methods—a smaller increase in the gas 
tax, smaller authority for issuance of in- 
terim bonds, a change in the scheduling 
of the completion of the program, or a 
modification in some of the plans. This 
solution should be explored promptly, so 
that the apportionments can be made in 
July. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks a brief 
statement which I have prepared on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF SOUTH 

DAKOTA 


WAYS TO MEET HIGHWAY FUNDING PROBLEM 


During the debate on the tax bill, Thurs- 
day night, three courses were discussed as 
possible ways to meet the crisis in the high 
way trust fund which prevents making of al- 
lotments for the Interstate System for fiscal 
1961 and 1962. They were: 

1. An increase of 14% cents in the gas tax; 
it was defeated 33 to 46. 

2. Allocation of additional existing taxes 
to the fund; that was rejected 32 to 47. 

3. A proposal that the so-called Byrd 
amendment be waived and that apportion- 
ments be made with the load falling on the 
General Treasury. That was not voted upon 
but it is not desirable and it is not the only 
choice remaining. 

There are at least two other possible ways 
to meet the situation. I mentioned them 
when I spoke at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Highway Officials 
at San Francisco. They are: 

4. To give the Treasury authority to issue 
interim revenue bonds payable, both as to 
principal and interest out of revenues the 
trust fund will receive before existing trust 
fund levies expire in 1972. 

5. A combination of methods—a slight in- 
crease of the gas tax (perhaps one-half 
cent), authority for temporary borrowing to 
meet short-term cash needs, and elimination 
of some of the frills which have crept into 
the plans of some States. 

To show how choice No. 4 could work, I 
recently introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
109. It is not an ordinary revenue bond bill; 
the Secretary of the Treasury (not the Sec- 
retary of Commerce or the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads) would control time, terms, amount 
and rate of interest. Revenue from existing 
levies would be available to pay the maturi- 
ties, whether short- or long-term. It would 
be restricted to 1 year’s need in borrowing 
until the new 1961 cost study is available on 
which a long-range solution could be based 
with better knowledge than we now have. 

The situation does require action, but it 
is not hopeless. The highway program is 
not dead. I hope those interested will study 
the possibilities in choices 4 and 6. 


THE ECONOMIC PICTURE ATA 
GLANCE 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
economic progress and prosperity which 
we enjoy is by now universally hailed. 

One of the most striking characteris- 
tics of the present economic advance is 
that it is so broadly based; it shows up 
in every segment of our society. 
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A roundup of a great many of these 
indicators of good times was recently 
put together by the Federal Reserve 
System. The picture is impressive: 

Industrial production is at a record 
index of 152, reflecting a spectacular 20 
percent recovery since the recession low 
point of last year. 

Housing construction, while somewhat 
reduced last month, is still running at 
a record annual rate. 

Employment stands at 66 million, a 
record for the month of May. 

For the first time in history average 
factory wages are over $90 a week. 

Retail sales have increased continu- 
ously this year and are now 10 percent 
above last year. 

Consumer prices have been remark- 
ably steady for a period of economic 
prosperity such as this, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
Federal Reserve’s “National Summary 
of Business Conditions.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a report on business capital 
spending plans as compiled by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. and published in 
Business Week magazine for June 13. 
This shows a very encouraging upward 
trend in the capital spending plans by 
business—a sign of business confidence 
in the continued strength of the econ- 
omy. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


NATIONAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


(By the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, June 15, 1959) 


Expansion in industrial activity continued 
in May, employment increased further, and 
the decrease in unemployment was again 
considerably larger than seasonal. Con- 
sumer incomes and buying attained new 
highs, and business plans for plant and 
equipment outlays in 1959 were revised up- 
ward. Commercial bank loans and the sea- 
sonally adjusted money supply continued 
to increase. Security yields tended upward 
in May and early June. Wholesale prices 
of industrial commodities generally changed 
little. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The Board's seasonally adjusted index of 
industrial production rose in May to 152 
percent of the 1947-49 average, 2 points 
above the revised April figure and 6 points 
or 4 percent above the prerecession peak in 
early 1957. Activity in the durable goods 
industries advanced to a new high. Pro- 
duction of nondurable goods, which had 
surpassed earlier highs by mid-1958, con- 
tinued to expand and output of minerals 
increased. 

The gain in output of durable goods in- 
dustries was broadly based as output of 
finished products and materials expanded. 
Production of farm machinery, motortrucks, 
and industrial and commercial equipment 
showed further gains. Output of household 
durable goods and autos also rose. Pro- 
duction of building materials and most non- 
ferrous metals continued to increase. Steel 
mill operations, maintained at 93 percent of 
capacity in May, rose 1 additional percent- 
age point in early June. 

Activity in the nondurable goods indus- 
tries in May was about one-tenth above the 
highs of 1957. Output of apparel and 
leather products, and of such industrial ma- 
terials and supplies as textiles, chemicals, 
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and paper rose further. Activity in the rub- 
ber industry remained at reduced levels, 
however, as work stoppages continued. Out- 
put of mineral fuels and metal ores in- 
creased. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Private nonfarm housing starts in May, 
while somewhat below the March-April level, 
were at a high seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 1,340,000 units. Total new construc- 
tion put in place changed little in May at a 
level slightly below the record high of March. 
Commercial building activity rose sharply 
further, to a new high, but private resi- 
dential, utility, and total public construc- 
tion continued to decline. Private indus- 
trial building remained at a reduced level. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Seasonally adjusted nonfarm employment 
increased 230,000 further in May and, at 
52.1 million, was 2 million above a year ear- 
lier. Gains were widespread among durable 
goods manufacturing industries, which ac- 
counted for one-half of the total increase. 
With the average workweek at factories up 
about seasonally, average weekly earnings in- 
creased to $90.32, 10 percent above May 1958. 
Unemployment again declined substantially; 
the seasonally adjusted rate was 4.9 percent 
of the civilian labor force compared with 
5.3 percent in April and 5.8 percent in March, 


DISTRIBUTION 


Seasonally adjusted retail sales have in- 
creased continuously this year, and in May 
were 2 percent higher than in April and 10 
percent above a year earlier. Sales at dura- 
ble goods outlets remained at advanced lev- 
els in May while sales at department stores 
and a number of other groups rose sub- 
stantially. The number of new autos sold 
was at the highest rate for this time of 
year since 1955. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Average wholesale prices of industrial com- 
modities were unchanged in May and early 
June at a level 2½ percent higher than a 
year earlier. Prices of textiles rose further, 
steel scrap turned up, and nonferrous 
metals changed little, while prices of hides, 
rubber, lumber, and some other sensitive 
materials declined somewhat following sub- 
stantial increases. 

Wholesale prices of farm products and 
foods declined slightly. Supplies of foods 
have been larger than a year ago and, al- 
though consumer demands have increased, 
food prices average about 5 percent lower 
than in the spring of 1958. 


BANK CREDIT AND RESERVES 


Total commercial bank credit changed 
little in May. Sharp expansion in loans 
continued but banks reduced their holdings 
of U.S. Government securities. The season- 
ally adjusted money supply—demand de- 
posit and currency holdings of businesses 
and individuals—increased $300 million 
further, 

Member bank borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve averaged $835 million and excess re- 
serves $440 million during the 4 weeks 
ending June 10. Over this period, reserves 
were absorbed by currency and gold out- 
flows and by reductions in Federal Reserve 
holdings of U.S. Government securities. 
Reserves were supplied mainly by a decrease 
in required reserves. 


SECURITY MARKETS 


- Yields on long-term Treasury and State 
and local government securities have re- 
mained relatively stable since mid-May, but 
those on corporate bonds and on short- and 
intermediate-term Treasury issues have in- 
creased further. At the end of May, Federal 
Reserve Bank discount rates were raised one- 
half percentage point to 3½ percent. In 
early June, common stock prices declined 
appreciably and then partially recovered, 
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[From Business Week, June 13, 1959) 


Climb in capital spending gets steeper—Spending for new planis and equipment 
[Billions of dollars} 


October-| January- 
ag nya} March 
r 


Seasonally adjusted—Annual rates 


Manufacturing 0. 86 10. 58 11.20 12. 82 11. 43 12. 40 
Durable goods industries 5. 16 4. 86 5.20 6.31 5. 47 6.01 
Primary iron and steel. 4 1.20 -90 1. 02 1.38 1. 19 1.28 
Primary nonferrous metals «36 ot 32 4 44 35 
Electrical machinery and equip- 
Wenn. -43 «44 44 52 46 50 
Machinery except electrical „84 70 -79 1.01 92 .95 
Motor vehicles and equipment. - 52 40 „ 50 70 50 „6t 
Transportation equipment (ex- 
cluding motor vehicles) 35 30 3 2 37 40 
Nondurable goods industries 5.70 5.72 5, 04 6.51 5. 90 0, 38 
Food and beverages -76 75 77 85 .83 74 83 
‘Textile mill products... 29 30 32 37 45 20 . 30 
Paper and allied products . 59 +52 . 55 60 62 58 50 
Chemicals and allied products 1.27 1. 17 1. 14 1.26 1.32 1.32 1.26 
Petroleum and coal products... 2.17 2. 36 2.53 2.45 2. 58 2.43 2.62 
Ao a mr -88 97 . 9⁵ 1.02 97 „H 98 
Railroads 63 88 . 63 + 99 1.07 75 87 
‘Transportation ot 1. 20 1.62 1.71 2.06 2.06 1. 50 1.99 
Public utilities. 6. 10 6, 26 5.80 5.91 5.94 6. 00 5.89 
Commercial and oth 9.85 9, 96 10. 33 10. 36 10. 53 9, 81 10. 44 
r A 20. 61 20. 97 30. 62 32.20 33. 39 30. 53 32. 57 


The quickening tempo of new plant and 
equipment buying is showing up in the 
official figures (table)—and not only in ex- 
panding capital outlay plans, but in a steep 
climb in current spending. 

After 6 months of cautiously watching the 
economy pull out of a recession, business- 
men are sharply raising their capital plans 
(Business Week, June 6, 1959, p. 23). They 
now report in a Government survey that 
they will increase their spending 7 percent 
this year over 1958. Three months ago a 
similar survey—taken, like this one, by the 
Commerce Department and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission—revealed plans. 
for only a 4 percent increase. 

There's even a sign that the increase may 
be approaching the tempo of a modest 
boom: Outlays in the current quarter are 
running at an annual rate of $1.67 billion 
above the January-March quarter. That's 
the largest jump in one quarter since 1956, 
when capital goods spending was heading 
toward an all-time high. 


EVEN STEEPER 


A strong upbeat for the rest of 1959 is 
indicated. 

Industry expects to spend $32.57 billion 
for the year as a whole, but in the first 6 
months it hit an annual rate of only $31.45 
billion. This means the second 6 months 
will have to rise to an annual rate of $33.69 
billion if present intentions are to be met. 


BOOSTER 


Transportation is giving industry spending 
the biggest boost. 

Outlays by airlines for jet planes are send- 
ing the nonrail transportation category up 
almost a third over 1958. 

The sharp rise in airline capital spending 
comes for two reasons: (1) Equipment pur- 
chases are heading for a peak in 1960, when 
nearly $1 billion will be paid out for jet and 
jet-prop planes previously ordered; and (2) 
airlines are devoting more attention and 
money to building $250 million worth of 
ground support facilities. 

Until 6 months ago, or even less, the air- 
lines’ ability to pay for all they had ordered 
was in doubt. Today, the industry’s plans 
are more stable than they have been for 
years—assured by a rising U.S. airline pas- 
senger market, additional traffic generated 
by the jets (Business Week, March 21, 1959, 
p. 34), fare increases, a Civil Aeronautics 


Board examiner's recommendation for a fair 
return on investments, and greater willing- 
ness of lending agencies and investors to put 
money into airlines. 


RAILROADS, TOO 


In addition, the railroads, in a surprise 
burst, now expect to increase spending 15 
percent over 1958. In the survey of 3 months 
ago, they expected no gain at all this year. 

But though the percentage increase now 
expected seems substantial, the dollar 
amount of the increase—$120 million— 
sounds less impressive. Last year, the rails’ 
capital spending was slashed way back; a 
few were barely keeping up necessary 
maintenance. Now, however, with carload- 
ings heading up, the Federal Government 
giving assorted bits of aid, and earnings a 
fraction above 1958, the rails are making 
what they can of this slightly better oppor- 
tunity for capital improvements. Most of 
the money is going into the freight end— 
electronic freight yards, track controls, and 
freight cars. 

DURABLES UP 


Durable goods manufacturers, who now 
plan to top 1958 outlays by 10 percent, show 
up as another pace setter. Every durable 
goods industry except nonferrous metals 
looks for an increase—and with aluminum’s 
profit outlook rapidly improving, even this 
laggard could join the expansion parade 
before the year is out. 

Among the durables, the stone, clay, and 
glass category is charting the biggest dollar 
gain over 1958—$112 million. 


STEEL’S SWITCH 


Tron and steel companies, which were fore- 
casting a cutback 3 months ago, now antici- 
pate a $90 million gain for 1959 over 1958. 

Like everything else in the industry, this 
depends to some extent on strike eventuali- 
ties. A protracted strike would cut down on 
what could be spent—yet a lot of the work 
recently announced will be in the engineer- 
ing shops at strike time, and thus sheltered 
from strike impact. 

Regardless of that, steel’s capital spending 
is headed back toward the boomy side. 
Since early in the year, National Steel has 
announced a $300 million program; Repub- 
lic Sveel a $375-million program of which 
$185 million is already authorized; and 
Jones & Laughlin a $234 million program, 
with $165 million already budgeted. 
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One main reason why steel’s capital spend- 
ing plans have expanded in the last 90 days 
is the spurt in technology. Many new things 
are coming along that a prudent steelmaker 
simply can't afford not to buy. The spend- 
ing now, though isn't mainly for more ca- 
pacity; mostly, it’s for lower costs. 

IN THE PARADE 

As a group, nondurables are posting a 7- 
percent rise in capital spending over 1958— 
with petroleum out in front with a $190- 
million gain. Chemicals make up the only 
nondurable group still lagging behind 1958. 

The catchall “commercial and other” 
category looks for a 6-percent gain—due 
chiefly to communications and construction 
companies, and retailers. 

The only major industry group that ex- 
pects to fall below 1958 is the utilities. Gas 
companies plan a rise, but electric power 
companies are lagging. 

SWITCHING AROUND 

The overall jump in spending plans since 
3 months ago confirms earlier indications of 
a faster than expected revival of capital 
spending. In the individual industries, how- 
ever, there has been considerable switching 
around in the 3 months. 

In March, natural gas companies went all 
out in spending forecasts; and when permits 
from regulatory bodies for new lines failed 
to come through, they sliced estimates. So 
the utilities category shows a sharp contrac- 
tion—$250 million—in the current survey 
compared to 3 months ago. Chemical and 
petroleum companies also cutback—and 
there were smaller cuts by nonferrous met- 
als, electrical machinery, paper, autos, and 
nonautomobile transportation equipment. 

But these cuts were overbalanced by in- 
dustries—such as iron and steel, and rail- 
roads—that stepped up spending plans. 
Biggest jump between March and now was a 
$650 million rise in the “commercial and 
other” category. Others that raised the ante 
were stone, clay, and glass; food; textiles; 
rubber; mining; and nonrail transport. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr, STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with- 
out his losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 

t the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 

roll. 
a KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
it is necessary to obtain unanimous con- 
sent to proceed with the consideration 
of the military construction bill. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the military construction bill be laid be- 
fore the Senate and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill, H.R. 
5674, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 5674) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, unanimous 
consent has been given to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill, notwith- 
standing the fact that 2 hours have not 
elapsed since the convening of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
are actually two Military Construction 
Authorization bills for fiscal year 1960 
before the Senate, H.R. 5674 and S. 2280. 
Senate Report No. 296, which accom- 
panied H.R. 5674, substantially covers 
the subject matter of this bill. Subse- 
quent to the reporting of H.R. 5674, the 
committee has given further considera- 
tion to a revised plan for continental air 
defense that was submitted to the com- 
mittee by the Secretary of Defense on 
June 12, 1959. This revised plan for 
continental air defense required modifi- 
cation of the committee action on H.R. 
5674. Instead of proposing modification 
of H.R. 5674 by a committee amendment, 
the committee has elected to report a 
new bill, S. 2280, incorporating the modi- 
fied continental air defense recommen- 
dations. Report No. 434 relates to this 
bill. 

Mr. President, in light of these cir- 
cumstances I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the committee amendment to 
H.R. 5674, Calendar No. 284, and in lieu 
of that amendment insert the text of 
S. 2280, Calendar No. 429. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object— 
and, of course, I shall not object—will 
the Senator state for the Recorp that 
Senate bill 2280 embraces the text of 
House bill 5674 as it was originally re- 
ported, but as amended and approved 
by the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota has correctly stated that 
the substitution proposed is the House 
bill as it came to the Senate, plus the 
proposed Senate committee amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
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utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 
Inside the United States 
Technical Services Facilities 
(Ordnance Corps) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: 
Training facilities and troop housing, 
$785,000. 

Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania: Maintenance facilities, $454,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Operational 
facilities, research, development, and test 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$4,543,000. 

Savanna Ordnance Depot, Illinois: Supply 
facilities, $1,160,000. 

(Quartermaster Corps) 

Fort Lee, Virginia: Training facilities and 
troop housing, $414,000. 

Columbus General Depot, Ohio: Utilities, 
$2,783,000. 

(Chemical Corps) 

Fort Detrick, Maryland: Research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, $270,000. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Research, 
development, and test facilities, operational 
facilities, and utilities, $532,000, 

(Signal Corps) 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Operational facil- 
ities, research, development and test facil- 
ities, and utilities, $3,230,000. 

(Corps of Engineers) 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational facil- 
ities, research development, and test facil- 
ities, and utilities, $628,000. 

(Medical Corps) 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Colorado: 

Medical facilities and utilities, $188,000. 
Field Forces Facilities 
(First Army Area) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Training fa- 
cilities, $59,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$64,000. 

(Second Army Area) 

A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Virginia: 
Training facilities, $229,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
community facilities, $2,541,000. 

Fort Meade, Maryland: Training facilities, 
medical facilities, and utilities, $2,530,000, 

(Third Army Area) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Training facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $1,090,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Operational 


facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$958,000. 
Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Utilities, 
$2,300,000. 


Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities and supply facilities, 
$2,636,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$238,000. 

(Fourth Army Area) 

Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, troop housing, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $7,260,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Operational 
and training facilities and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $620,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Operational and 
training facilities and maintenance facil- 
ities, $5,337,000. 

(Fifth Army Area) 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: 
$160,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Operational 
facilities, medical facilities and utilities, 
$553,000. 

Army Support Center, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Administrative facilities, $261,000. 


Utilities, 
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(Sixth Army Area) 

Presidio of San Francisco, California: 

Utilities, $218,000. 
(United States Military Academy) 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Family housing and util- 
ities, $6,303,000. 

(Alaska Command Area) 

Fort Greely: Family housing and com- 

munity facilities, $2,395,000. 


Fort Richardson: Training facilities, 
$321,000. 
(Tactical Installations and Support 
Facilities) 


Various locations: Family housing, $1,- 
646,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities and utilities, 
$13,194,000. 


Outside the United States 
(Pacific Command Area) 


Helemano, Hawaii: Real estate, $90,000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Training fa- 
cilities and community facilities, $1,259,000. 

Camp Buckner, Okinawa: Training facili- 
ties, $217,000. 

Pacific Scatter System: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $3,104,000. 

(Caribbean Command Area) 


Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone: Training facil- 
ities, $228,000. 


(European Command Area) 


France: Training facilities, $140,000. 

Germany: Operational and training facil- 
ities, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $10,338,- 
000. 

Italy: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, community fa- 
cilities, troop housing and utilities, $1,973,- 

j (Army Security Agency) 

Various locations: Administrative facil- 
ities, operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, troop housing, medical facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, tam- 
ily housing, and utilities, $5,573,000. 


(Strategic Army Communications) 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,288,- 
000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $81,830,000. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
may establish or develop Army installations 
and facilities by proceeding with construc- 
tion made necessary by changes in Army 
missions, new weapons developments, new 
and unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, or improved production sched- 
ules, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that deferral of such construction for inclu- 
sion in the next military construction au- 
thorization Act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in con- 
nection therewith to acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $10,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Army, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
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tion, including those real estate actions per- 
taining thereto. This authorization will 
expire as of September 30, 1960, except for 
those public works projects concerning 
which the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been notified pursuant to this section 
prior to that date. 

(b) Section 103 of the Act of August 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636, 638) is hereby repealed 
except for those public works projects 
thereunder concerning which the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been noti- 
fied prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Src. 104. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
construct, or acquire by lease or otherwise, 
family housing for occupancy as public 
quarters and community facilities at the fol- 
lowing locations by utilizing foreign cur- 
rencies acquired pursuant to the provisions 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454) or 
through other commodity transactions of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Various locations, France, 400 units. 

Army Security Agency, location 12, 157 
units and community facilities. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized to construct fam- 
ily housing for occupancy as public quarters 
at the following locations: 


Inside the United States 


ARADCOM Tac Sites, 575 units. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 200 units. 
Port Eustis, Virginia, 223 units. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey, 200 units. 

Fort Ritchie, Maryland, 27 units. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 367 units. 
Fort Bliss, Texas, 1,000 units. 

Fort Hood, Texas, 800 units. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, 867 units. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, 800 units. 
Camp Irwin, California, 140 units. 

Fort Ord, California, 500 units. 

Port Knox, Kentucky, 350 units. 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts, 1,200 units. 


Outside the United States 
Camp Losey, Puerto Rico, 150 units. 


Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 85-241, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading Cowrr- 
NENTAL UNITED STATES”, in section 101, as 
follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Ordnance Corps)”, with 
respect to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mary- 
land, strike out “$2,288,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$2,613,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Quartermaster Corps)”, 
with respect to New Cumberland General 
Depot, Pennsylvania, strike out 464,000“ 
and insert in place thereof $597,000". 

(3) Under the subheading “TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Signal Corps)”, with re- 
spect to Fort Huachuca, Arizona, strike out 
“$1,936,000” and insert in place thereof 82, 
276,000“. 

(4) Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (Fifth Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, strike out 
“$4,663,000” and insert in place thereof “$5,- 
051,000". 

(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts “$116,915,000” and 
*$294,394,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$118,101,000” and “$295,580,000”, respective- 


TITLE IT 
Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
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converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities and equipment for the following 
projects: 
Inside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 


Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,422,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, New York: 
Maintenance facilities, $365,000. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $318,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, California: 
Subsidence protective measures, $500,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Connecticut: Troop housing, utilities, and 
real estate, $3,146,000, 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance and production facilities, $3,497,000. 


Fleet Base Facilities 


Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Operational facilities, $7,353,000. 

Naval Station, Treasure Island, California: 
Utilities, $701,000. 


Aviation Facilities 
(Naval Air Training Stations) 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Mississippi: Operational and training facili- 
ties, supply facilities, and administrative fa- 
cilities; and, at Outlying Landing Field, 
Bravo, operational and training facilities, 
utilities and ground improyements, and real 
estate, $5,147,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Community facilities, $400,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
and real estate, $2,811,000. 


(Fleet Support Air Stations) 


Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $24,554,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Operational facilities, $305,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $336,000. 


(Marine Corps Air Station) 


Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Beau- 
fort, South Carolina: Operational facilities, 
$51,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $48,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
California: Troop housing, $2,216,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, 
Arizona: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$3,851,000. 


(Special Purpose Air Stations) 


Naval Air Facility, Towers Field, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Maryland: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $1,051,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey: 
Utilities, $726,000. 

Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Mary- 
land: Research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $1,050,000. 

Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Research, development, and 
test facilities, $333,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements; at Point Arguello, mainte- 
nance facilities, research development, and 
test facilities, ammunition storage facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 


Florida: 
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utilities and ground improvements; and, at 
various Pacific islands, operational facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
and troop housing, $30,000,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval Supply Depot Bayonne, New Jersey: 
Administrative facilities, $123,000. 

Military Medical Supply Agency, Brooklyn, 
New York: Administrative facilities, $113,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, California: 
Administrative facilities, $100,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities, $432,000. 

Marine Corps Base Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Operational and training facilities, 
and ammunition storage facilities, $328,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, ammunition storage facilities, and utili- 
ties, $1,137,000. 

Ordnance Facilities 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $972,000. 

Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Utilities, $1,025,000. 

Naval Communication Training Center, 
Corry Field, Florida: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $1,000,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Troop housing and utilities, $4,712,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Real Es- 
tate, $81,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities, $144,000. 

Medical Facilities 

Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New 
London, Connecticut: Medical research facil- 
ities, $75,000. 

Communication Facilities 


Naval Radio Station, Buskin Lake, Kodiak, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, $84,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Camp 
Chiniak, Alaska: Operational facilities, $40,- 
000. 
Naval Communication Station, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Operational facilities, $1,781,000. 

Naval Radio Research Station, Sugar 
Grove, West Virginia: Maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, administrative facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $3,957,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Washington County, 
Maine: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, community facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, and ground im- 
provements, $3,179,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Winter Harbor, 
Maine: Troop housing, $271,000. 

Office of Naval Research Facilities 

Naval Research Laboratory, District of Co- 
Tumbia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $1,591,000. 

Outside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 

Naval Ship Repair Facility, Guam, Mariana 

Islands: Operational facilities, $507,000. 
Aviation Facilities 


Naval Station, Argentia, Canada: Troop 
housing and community facilities, $4,133,000. 

Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, $1,640,000. 

Naval Station, Bermuda: Troop housing, 
$295,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cubi Point, Luzon, Phil- 
ippine Islands: Operational facilities, $76,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kameohe Bay, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii: Operational fa- 
cilities, $47,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, hospital and 
medical facilities, troop housing, community 
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facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $3,579,000. 

Naval Air Station, Rota, Spain: Opera- 
tional facilities, $5,400,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval Supply Center, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii: Supply facilities and 
administrative facilities, $4,796,000. 

Communication Facilities 


Naval Security Group Activity, Karamur- 
sel, Turkey: Utilities, $105,000. 

Naval Radio Facility, Londonderry, North 
Ireland: Troop housing, $267,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Okinawa: 
Operational facilities, $2,038,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Sebana Seca, Puerto 
Rico: Utilities, $86,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Wahiawa, Oahu, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii: Utilities and ground im- 
provements, $274,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 


Public Works Center, Guam, Mariana Is- 
lands: Utilities and ground improvements 
and real estate, $10,947,000. 

Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 
Utilities, $760,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $18,495,000. 

Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of the Navy 
may establish or develop Navy installations 
and facilities by proceeding with construc- 
tion made necessary by changes in Navy 
missions, new weapons developments, new 
and unforeseen research and development 
requirements, or improved production sched- 
ules, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that deferral of such construction for in- 
clusion in the next military construction 
authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with interest of national security, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total 
amount of $10,000,000: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, shall 
notify the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions 
pertaining thereto. This authorization will 
expire as of September 30, 1960, except for 
those public works projects concerning 
which the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been notified pursuant to this section 
prior to that date. 

(b) Section 203 of the Act of August 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636, 646) is hereby repealed 
except for those public works projects there- 
under concerning which the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives have been notified prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 204. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as 
amended, the Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to construct, or acquire by lease 
or otherwise, family housing for occupancy 
as public quarters and community facilities 
at the following locations by utilizing for- 
eign currencies acquired pursuant to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (68 
Stat. 454) or through other commodity 
transactions of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration: 

Naval Station, Bermuda, 100 units. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 
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1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to con- 
struct family housing for occupany as pub- 
lic quarters at the following locations: 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Charleston, 
South Carolina, 40 units. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California, 500 units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada, 106 units. 

Naval Air Station, Glynco, Georgia, 225 
units. 


Naval Station, Key West, Florida, 500 


units. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, 
500 units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Mayport, 
Florida, 40 units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian 


Mississippi, 320 units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, New Iberia, 
Louisiana, 178 units. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut, 500 units. 

Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island, 500 
units, 

Naval Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida, 42 units. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia, 
450 units. 

Naval Radio Research Station, Sugar 
Grove, West Virginia, 142 units. 

Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California, 150 units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Field, Florida, 229 units. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, 
Yuma, Arizona, 100 units, 

Sec, 205. (a) Public Law 534, Eighty- 
third Congress, as amended, is amended by 
striking out in section 202, “$72,785,000”, 
and in place thereof “$72,935,000”. 

(b) Public Law 534, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 502 the amounts 
“$72,785,000”, and “$212,833,000", and in- 
serting respectively in place thereof “$72,- 
935,000” and 212,983,000“. 

Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 968, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
Srarzs“ in section 201, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “AVIATION FACIL- 
ITES (Naval Air Training Stations)”, with 
respect to the Naval Air Station, Memphis, 
Tennessee, by striking out “$511,000” and 
inserting in place thereof “$664,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “AVIATION ra- 
ctuirres (Marine Corps Air Stations)“ with 
respect to the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, North Carolina, by striking 
out “$273,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$330,000”. 

(b) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by 
out in clause (2) of section 402 the amounts 
“$312,004,000", and “$460,716,000" and in- 
serting respectively in place thereof “$312,- 
214,000", and “$460,926,000”. 

Sec. 207. (a) Public Law 85-241, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading INS 
THE UNTTE States” in section 201, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Under the subheading “AVIATION FA- 
cILITIES (Marine Corps Air Stations)”, with 
respect to the Marine Corps Air Facility, 
New River, North Carolina, by striking out 
“$39,000” and inserting in place thereof 
"$52,000". 

(2) Under the subheading “MARINE 
CORPS FACILITIES”, with respect to the Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Califor- 
nia, by striking out $1,469,000" and insert- 
in in place thereof 81,596,000“. 

(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended under the heading “OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES” in section 201 as follows: 

Under the subheading “COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES” with respect to the Naval Se- 
curity Group Activity, Istanbul, Turkey, by 
striking out “$130,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$320,000”. 
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(c) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of 
section 502 the amounts 230,356,000“, 
“$48,199,000”, and “$337,611,000", and in- 
serting respectively in place thereof “$230,- 
496,000", “$48,389,000”, and ‘$337,941,000". 

TITLE IM 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Min- 
nesota: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and community facilities, $766,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington: 
Maintenance facilities, $190,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $2,309,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,285,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, community facilities, and troop 
housing, $2,779,000. 

Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and real estate, $955,000. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Sault Sainte Marie, 
Michigan; Training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $1,755,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$523,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North 
Dakota: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $3,371,000. 

NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs 
Area, Colorado: Operational facilities and 
real estate, $10,000,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,234,000. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and real estate 
$255,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Maintenance facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $866,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Maintenance facilities, $612,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, New York: Operational facilities, 
and real estate, $269,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $4,266,000. 

Alaskan Air Command 

Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska; Com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $1,181,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, and utilities, $1,150,000. 

Galena Airport, Alaska: Ground improve- 
ments, $100,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Alaska: Supply fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,690,000. 

Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska: Maintenance 
facilities, $250,000. 

Various locations, Alaska: Operational and 
and training facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $16,510,000. 

Air Materiel Command 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$676,000, 
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Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, $341,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
S facilities, and utilities, 81,180, 


. Air Force Base, Sacramento. 
California: Operational facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,548,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, medical 
facilities, and community facilities, $2,676,- 
000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Supply facilities, and troop housing, $900,- 


8 Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,036,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, and supply facilities, $12,000,000, 

Air Research and Development Command 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, and utilities, $5,- 
690,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and medical facilities, $787,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $833,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico: Research, development, and test 
facilities, and utilities, $909,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Training facilities, and re- 
search, development, and test facilities, $1,- 
452,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and real estate, $1,- 
822,000. 

Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research Site, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and utilities, $616,- 
000. 

Air Training Command 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo,Texas: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $1,828,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $216,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, and utilities, 
$1,307,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Operational facilities, $405,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Call- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and community 
facilities, $1,980,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $408,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $807,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities, $250,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, utilities, ground improvements, and 
real estate, $2,168,000. 

Air University 

Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,915,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Operational facilities, $391,000. 

Headquarters Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, supply facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $20,000,000. 
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Military Air Transport Service 

Charleston Air Force Base, Gharleston, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $822,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, and utilities, $750,000. : 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $1,083,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Supply facilities, $253,000. 


Strategic Air Command 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Maintenance facilities, $110,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Califor- 
nia: Supply facilities and ground improve- 
ments, $187,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $300,000. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $416,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $1,099,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $1,725,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,484,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, ground improve- 
ments, and real estate, $425,000. 

Chennault Air Force Base, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana: Utilities, and ground improve- 
ments, $350,000. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio: Troop housing, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $2,475,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$621,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $264,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $895,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and supply facilities, $1,071,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, $292,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
South Dakota: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $1,445,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $158,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kansas: 
Operational facilities, $762,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Administrative facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 
utilities, $1,461,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $3,661,- 
000. 


Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities $6,364,000. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, $410,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operatfonal facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,036,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Maintenance facilities, $164,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, $325,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Maintenance facilities, $48,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$866,000. 
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Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Montana: Maintenance facilities, $712,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $6,052,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kansas: 
Operational facilities, and community facili- 
ties, $1,039,000. 

McCoy, Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $8,402,000. - 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,361,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $1,802,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $542,00. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,134,000. 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Kansasville, 
Wisconsin: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $21,533,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Operational facilities, $4,147,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and community facilities, $1,098,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and real estate, 
$147,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mexi- 
co: Operational facilities, and ground im- 
provements, $942,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Knobnoster, 
Missouri: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $2,406,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and utilities, $2,- 

4,000. 

Tactical Air Command 


Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mexi- 
co: Maintenance facilities, $800,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and utilities, $2,- 
468 


Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Virginia: 
Maintenance facilities, $540,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $557,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennessee: 
Maintenance facilities, $2,249,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $3,- 
150,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, $505,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ari- 
zona: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $246,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, administrative facilities, 
family housing, troop housing, community 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $74,- 
651,000. 

Outside the United States 
Military Air Transport Service 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
and utilities, $2,199,000. 


Pacific Air Forces 


Wake Island: Supply facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, and utilities, $2,- 
211,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, medical facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, utilities, and 
ground improvements, $21,778,000. 
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Strategic Air Command 


Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Utilities, 
$106,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Oper- 
ational facilities, and supply facilities, $1,- 
309,000. 

Various locations: tional facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, and utilities, 
$6,996,000. 


United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $15,160,000. 


United States Air Force Security Service 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, and utilities, 
$4,908,000, 

Special Facilities 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 

$105,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, utilities, and 
ground improvements, $16,987,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities for ballistic, stra- 
tegic, and defense missiles and ballistic mis- 
sile detection by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment in the 
total amount of $417,541,000. 


Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary of the Air 
Force may establish or develop Air Force 
installations and facilities by proceeding 
with construction made necessary by changes 
in Air Force missions, new weapons develop- 
ments, new and unforeseen research and de- 
velopment requirements, or improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of De- 
fense determines that deferral of such con- 
struction for inclusion in the next military 
construction authorization Act would be in- 
consistent with interests of national secu- 
rity, and in connection therewith to acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $15,000,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Air Force, or his 
designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives immediately upon reach- 
ing a final decision to implement, of the 
cost of construction of any public work un- 
dertaken under this section, including those 
real estate actions pertaining thereto. This 
authorization will expire as of September 30, 
1960, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

(b) Section 303 of the Act of August 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636, 655) is hereby repealed 
except for those public works projects there- 
under concerning which the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives have been notified prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Src. 304. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125),.as amended, 
the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized 
to construct, or acquire by lease or other- 
wise, family housing for occupancy as public 
quarters and community facilities at the fol- 
lowing locations by utilizing foreign curren- 
cies acquired pursuant to the provisions of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454), or 
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through other commodity transactions of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Various locations, France, 300 units. 

Alconbury RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
203 units and community facilities. 

Bentwaters RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
187 units and community facilities. 

Burderop Park Hospital, United Kingdom, 
152 units and community facilities. 

Croughton RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
31 units. 

Greenham Common RAF Station, United 
Kingdom, 135 units. 

High Wycombe RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 136 units. 

Lakenheath-Maldenhall Area, United 
Kingdom, 468 units and hospital facilities. 

Ruislip (West) RAF Station, United King- 
dom, community facilities. 

Sculthorpe RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
61 units and community facilities. 

Welford RAF Station, United Kingdom, 31 
units. 

Wethersfield RAF Station, United King- 
dom, community facilities. 

Woodbridge RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
community facilities. 

Classified locations, 1,083 units and com- 
munity facilities. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to construct 
family housing for occupancy as public quar- 
ters at the following locations: 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas, 
100 units. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Arkansas, 470 
units. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Indiana, 400 
units. 

Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, 160 
units. 


Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, 100 units, 

Charleston Air Force Base, South Carolina, 
200 units. 
=f SUR County Air Force Base, Ohio, 150 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa, 400 units, 

Columbus Air Force Base, Mississippi, 340 
units. 

Craig Air Force Base, Alabama, 200 units. 

Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, 250 units. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 480 units. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
190 units. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo- 
ming, 156 units. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Montana, 500 
units, 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
670 units. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, 240 
units. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Michigan, 520 
units. 

K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 470 
units. 

Larson Air Force Base, Washington, 330 
units. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Texas, 110 units. 

Loring Air Force Base, Maine, 114 units. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, 100 units. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana, 560 
units. 

Mather Air Force Base, California, 230 
units. 

Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 530 
units. 

Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, 200 units, 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 
820 units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, 400 units. 

Travis Air Force Base, California, 600 units. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Texas, 200 units. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Kansas, 200 
units. 

Vance Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 170 
units. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, 
600 units, 
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Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, 350 
units. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Michigan, 390 
units. 

Sec. 305. (a) Public Law 85-241, as 
amended, is amended, under the heading 
“OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” in section 301, 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “ALASKAN AIR COM- 
MAND”, with respect to Ladd Air Force Base, 
strike out “$1,630,000” and insert in place 
thereof 81,895,000“. 

(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 502 the amounts “$160,705,000" and 
“$607,460,000” and inserting in place thereof 


“$160,970,000" and ‘$607,725,000", respec- 
tively. 
Sec, 306. (a) Public Law 85-685 is 


amended, under the heading “INSIDE THE 
UNITED States” in section 301 as follows: 

Under the subheading “STRATEGIC AIR COM- 
MAN Dp“ 

(1) with respect to Malmstrom Air Force 
Base, Great Falls, Montana, strike out 81. 
832,000" and insert in place thereof “$2,- 
182,000”. 

(2) with respect to Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebraska, strike out “$3,265,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$3,890,000”. 

(3) with respect to Richard Bong Air 
Force Base, Kansasville, Wisconsin, strike 
out “$15,552,000” and insert in place there- 
of “$16,655,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 502 the 
amounts “$542,161,000" and “$952,415,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$544,239,000" 
and “$954,493,000", respectively. 


TITLE IV 
General provisions 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to sections 3648 and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 529; 40 U.S.C. 259, 267), and sections 
4774(d) and 9774 (d) of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place permanent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be ex- 
ercised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned land, or otherwise. 


Src. 402. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for public works projects authorized 
by titles I, II. III, and IV shall not exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$65,900,000; outside the United States, 
$24,210,000; section 102, $81,830,000; section 
103, $10,000,000; or a total of $181,940,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$111,326,000; outside the United States, 
$34,950,000; section 202, $18,495,000; section 
203 $10,000,000; or a total of $174,771,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$286,746,000; outside the United States, 
$71,759,000; section 302, $417,541,000; section 
303, $15,000,000; or a total of $791,046,000. 

Sec. 403, Any of the amounts named in ti- 
tles I, II, and III of this Act, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and by 
10 per centum for projects outside the United 
States or in Alaska, However, the total cost 
of all projects in each such title may not be 
more than the total amount authorized to 
be appropriated for projects in that title. 
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Sec. 404. Whenever 


(1) the President determines that com- 
Pliance with section 2813 (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with 
the carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon alter- 
native methods of adequately auditing those 
contracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 


Sec, 405. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, under this Act shall be executed un- 
der the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, unless the Secretary of 
Defense determines that because such juris- 
diction and supervision is wholly imprac- 
ticable such contracts should be executed 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of 
another department or Government agency, 
and shall be awarded, insofar as practicable, 
on a competitive basis to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, if the national security will not 
be impaired and the award is consistent 
with chapter 137 of title 10, United States 
Code. The Secretaries of the military de- 
partments shall report semiannually to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives with respect to 
all contracts awarded on other than a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible 
bidder. 

Sec, 406. As of July 1, 1960, all authoriza- 
tions for military public works to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military de- 
partment in connection with the establish- 
ment or development of military installa- 
tions and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in Acts approved before August 31, 
1957, and not superseded or otherwise modi- 
fied by a later authorization are repealed, 
except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set 
forth in those Acts in the titles that contain 
the general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
tracts or land acquisitions in whole or in 
part before July 1, 1960, and authorizations 
for appropriations therefor; 

(3) the authorization for the rental guar- 
antee for family housing in the amount of 
$100,000,000 that is contained in section 302 
of the Act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 622); 

(4) the authorization for the develop- 
ment of the Line of Communications, 
France, in the amount of $10,000,000 that is 
contained in title I, section 102, of the Act 
of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 609); 

(5) the authorization for development of 
classified facilities in the amount of $6,- 
439,000 that is contained in title I, section 
102, of the Act of September 28, 1951 (65 
Stat. 336, 343) ; 

(6) notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 507 of the Act of August 20, 1958 
(72 Stat. 636, 661), the authorization for: 

(a) family housing at a classified instal- 
lation in the amount of $2,234,000 that is 
contained in title I, section 101, of the Act 
of July 15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 328); 

(b) classified facilities in the amount of 
$369,000 that is contained in title I, section 
102, of the Act of July 15, 1955 (69 Stat. 
324, 328); 

(c) the United States Army, Europe in the 
amount of $6,925,000 that is contained in 
title I, section 101, of the Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 991, 994); 
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(d) the Caribbean Command Area, in the 
amount of $1,060,000 that is contained in 
title I, section 101, of the Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 991, 994) ; 

(e) classified facilities in the amount of 
$6,300,000 that is contained in title I, sec- 
tion 102, of the Act of August 3, 1956 (70 
Stat. 991, 994) ; 

(f) land acquisition and obstruction re- 
moval for flight clearance in the amount of 
$754,000 at various locations that is con- 
tained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “AVIATION FACILITIES (Special 
Purpose Air Stations)” of the Act of July 
15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 332), as amended; 

(g) operational facilities in the amount 
of $700,000 at the Naval Air Station, Jack- 
sonville, Florida that is contained in title IT, 
section 201, under the heading “INSIDE THE 
Untrep Srares” and subheading “AVIATION 
FACILITIES (Fleet Support Air Stations)” in 
the Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 996), 
as amended; 

(h) the authorization for the construction 
of family housing contained in the Act of 
July 15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324), to the extent 
that section 504 of the Act of A’ 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636, 660), made available such 
authorization for the construction of family 
housing for the Department of the Army at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, and Fort Shafter, 
Hawaii, and for the Department of the Air 
Force at Sundance, Wyoming, and at four 
locations outside the United States. 

(i) the authorization for the construction 
of medical facilities in the amount of 
$5,000,000 for Camp Jackson, South Caro- 
lina, that is contained in title I, section 101, 
of the Act of July 15, 1955 (69 Stat. 324, 
826): Provided, That the unit cost per bed 
does not exceed $16,000. 

(j) medical facilities in the amount of 
$2,667,000 for Lincoln Air Force Base, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, that is contained in title III, 
section 301, of the Act of July 15, 1955 (69 
Stat. 324, 344): Provided, That this authori- 
zation shall expire on January 1, 1961, if not 
funded prior to that date. 

Sec. 407. Section 515 of the Act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1959 through 
and including 1962, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military tactical installations for as- 
signment as public quarters to miiltary per- 
sonnel and their dependents, if any, without 
rental charge upon a determination by the 
Secretary of Defense, or his designee, that 
there is a lack of adequate housing facilities 
at or near such military tactical installa- 
tions. Such housing facilities shall be 
leased on a family or individual unit basis 
and not more than seven thousand five hun- 
dred of such units may be so leased at any 
one time. Expenditures for the rental of 
such housing facilities may be made out of 
appropriations available for maintenance 
and operation but may not exceed $150 a 
month for any such unit.” 

Sec, 408. Subsection (a) of section 406 of 
the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 556), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, and effective July 1, 1958, no 
family housing units shall be contracted for 
or acquired at or in support of military 
installations or activities unless the actual 
number of units involved has been specifi- 
cally authorized by an annual miiltary con- 
struction authorization Act except (1) hous- 
ing units acquired pursuant to the provisions 
of section 404 of the Housing Amendments 
Of 1955; (2) rental guarantee family housing 
authorized under section 302 of the Act of 
July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 622): Provided, 
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That not more than five thousand units 
shall be contracted for under the authority 
of such section prior to June 30, 1964; and 
(3) housing units leased for terms of one 
year, whether renewable or not, or for terms 
of not more than five years pursuant to the 
provisions of section 2675 of title 10, United 
States Code.” 

Sec. 409. The Secretary of a military de- 
partment may acquire by lease for indefinite 
periods of time real property in the Ryukyu 
Islands needed by the United States Govern- 
ment, Rentals for such leases may be paid 
in advance from appropriations available for 
operation and maintenance except advance 
payments for periods in excess of five years 
which shall be from appropriations available 
for military construction. 

Sec. 410. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 4774 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(g) Not more than 10 percent of the 
family quarters constructed from appropri- 
ated funds for officers of the Army may be 
four-bedroom quarters having a net floor 
area of 1,400 square feet or less for occupancy 
by officers holding grades below major.” 

(b) Section 7574 is amended by adding the 
following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(e) Not more than 10 percent of the 
family quarters constructed from appropri- 
ated funds for officers of the Navy may be 
four-bedroom quarters having a net floor 
area of 1,400 square feet or less for occupancy 
by officers holding grades below lieutenant 
commander.” 

(c) Section 9774 is amended by adding the 
following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(g) Not more than 10 percent of the 
family quarters constructed from appropri- 
ated funds for officers of the Air Force may 
be four-bedroom quarters having a net floor 
area of 1,400 square feet or less for occu- 
pancy by officers holding grades below 
major.” 

Sec. 411. To the extent that any author- 
ity provided by the Act of August 20, 1958 
(72 Stat. 636), or this Act, for the construc- 
tion of appropriated fund family housing at 
locations in foreign countries is not utilized, 
the construction or acquisition of the num- 
ber of housing units so authorized may be 
accomplished at the same locations under 
the authority of section 407 of the Act of 
September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as 
amended. 

Sec. 412. No money may be appropriated 
after December 31, 1959, to or for the use of 
any armed force of the United States for the 
design, development, or procurement of any 
aircraft or missile unless the appropriation 
of such money has been specifically author- 
ized by legislation enacted after that date. 

Sec. 413. Section 109(a) of Public Law 
85-685 (72 Stat. 636, 641) is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end there- 
of: “However, the Secretary of the Army shall 
not make available to the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, or his 
designee, for sale pursuant to this section, 
such lands, or interests therein, not exceed- 
ing one hundred and eighteen acres for 
channel straightening, and four hundred 
acres for a temporary spoil disposal area for 
a period of ten years, as the Chief of Engi- 
neers determines to be necessary for the 
improvement or maintenance of the Houston 
Ship Channel Project.” 

Sec. 414. Section 403 of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(d) On request by the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Attorney General shall furnish to 
the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, an 
opinion as to the sufficiency of title to any 
property on which it is proposed to construct 
housing, or on which housing has been con- 
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structed, under this section. If the opinion 
of the Attorney General is that the title to 
any such property is good and sufficient, the 
Secretary of Defense is authorized to guar- 
antee, or enter into a commitment to guar- 
antee, the mortgagee, under a mortgage on 
such property which is insured under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act, against any 
losses that may thereafter arise from adverse 
claims to title. None of the proceeds of any 
mortgage loan hereafter insured under such 
title VIII shall be used for title search and 
title insurance costs.” 

Sec. 415. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project within the continental United 
States (other than Alaska) at a unit cost in 
excess of — 

(1) 832 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $6 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that, because of special circum- 
stances, application to such project of the 
limitations on unit costs contained in this 
section is impracticable. 

Sec. 416. Section 4 of the Act of April 3, 
1958 (72 Stat. 78), is amended by striking 
out “$500,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$900,000.” 

Sec. 417. Section 404(c)(2) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 is amended by 
striking the first two sentences thereof and 
substituting the following language: In any 
condemnation proceedings instituted to ac- 
quire any such housing, or interest therein, 
the court shall not order the party in pos- 
session to surrender possession in advance of 
final judgment unless a declaration of taking 
has been filed, and a deposit of the amount 
estimated to be just compensation has been 
made, under the first section of the Act of 
February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421). The 
amount of such deposit for the purpose of 
this section shall not in any case be less than 
an amount equal to the actual cost of the 
housing (not including the yalue of any 
improvements installed or constructed with 
appropriated funds) as certified by the spon- 
sor or owner of the project to the Federal 
Housing Commissioner pursuant to any stat- 
ute or any regulation issued by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner, reduced by the 
amount of the principal obligation of the 
mortgage outstanding at the time possession 
is surrendered, but any such deposit shall 
not include any excess mortgage proceeds or 
“windfalls,” kickbacks and rebates received 
in connection with the construction of said 
housing as determined by the Department of 
Defense, or any other Federal agency. The 
amount of such deposit in any case where 
the sponsor or owner has not certified the 
cost of the project to the Federal Housing 
Commissioner at the time of the enactment 
of this Act, shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, or his designee, in accord- 
ance with the Act of February 26, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1421) : Provided, That in the event there 
is withdrawn from the registry of the court 
by the owner or sponsor a sum of money in 
excess of the final award of just compensa- 
tion, this excess shall be repaid to the United 
States plus a sum equal to 4 per centum per 
annum on such excess from the time such 
sum is deposited in the registry of the court: 
Provided further, That any court in which 
money is deposited as provided in this sec- 
tion shall require the furnishing of security 
by the owner to protect the United States 
from any loss by reason of a final award of 
just compensation of less than the amount 
deposited: And provided further, That the 
deposit required to be made by this section 
shall be without prejudice to any party in 
the determination of just compensation, 
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Unless title is in dispute, the court, upon 
application and subject to the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection, shall promptly pay 
to the owner at least 75 per centum of the 
amount so deposited, but such payment shall 
be made without prejudice to any party to 
the proceeding.” 

Sec. 418. The Secretary of Defense shall not 
later than July 31, 1959, report to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives— 

(1) the feasibility of expediting the 
Bomare program and utilizing its greater 
potential coverage and economy of operation 
in lieu of certain proposed Nike-Hercules 
installations; 

(2) the results of a complete review of all 
previously programed missile sites with as- 
surance that the selection of those sites to 
be constructed was made strictly on the 
basis of military priorities; 

(3) the opinion of the respective Chiefs of 
Staff on the authorized program for the de- 
fense of Hawaii with their recommendations, 
if any, for modification or change in em- 
phasis and corresponding adjustment of such 


rogram: 

(4) the latest information on the progress 
of antimissile programs with recommenda- 
tions, if any, for expediting them; 

(5) the latest opinion of the respective 
Chiefs of Staff with respect to the nature of 
any military threat to the security of the 
United States in the next five years and 
their judgments as to whether it is best met 
by continuing military programs as presently 
authorized, or whether certain 
should be made in that programing. 

Sec. 419. Titles I, II. II, and IV of this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1959”. 

TITLE V 
Reserve forces facilities 


Sec. 501. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop the following fa- 
cilities for reserve forces: 

(1) For Department of the Army: 

Army Reserve 

Aberdeen, South Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $168,000. 

Akron (Number 2), Ohio: Training facili- 
ties, $574,000. 

Allentown-Bethlehem, 
Training facilities, $302,000. 

Anderson, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$136,000. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan: Training facilities, 
$317,000. 

Aurora, Illinois: Training facilities, $302,- 
000. 


Pennsylvania: 


Bardstown, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$160,000. 

Beaver Dam, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$176,000. 

Bellaire, Ohio: Training facilities, $302,000. 

Bloomington, Illinois; Training facilities 
$168,000. 

Bloomington, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$302,000. 

Bridgeport-Fairfield, Connecticut: Train- 
ing facilities addition, $64,000. 


Bronx, New York: Training facilities, 
$98,000. 
Brownsville, Texas: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 


Butler, Pennsylvania: Training facilities, 
$136,000. 

Champaign, Illinois: 
$302,000. 

Chicago Heights, Illinois: Training facili- 
ties, $302,000. 

Chico, California: Training facilities, 
$168,000. 

Cumberland, Maryland: Training facilities, 
$288,000. 

Dallas (Number 2), Texas: Training fa- 
cilities addition, $64,000. 

Dayton, Ohio: Training facilities, $48,000. 


Training facilities, 
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Delaware, Ohio: Training facilities, $302,- 
000. 

Detroit (Number 1), Michigan: Training 
facilities, $602,000. 

Detroit (Number 2), Michigan: Training 
facilities, $602,000. 

Duluth, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$317,000. 

East Saint Louis, Illinois: Training facil- 
ities, $156,000. 

El Dorado, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 

Evanston, Illinois: Training facilities, 
$574,000. 

Flint, Michigan: Training facilities, $551,- 


000. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 

Fulton, Missouri: Training facilities, $160,- 
000. 

Gadsden, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$144,000. 

Galveston, Texas: Training facilities, $152,- 


000. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylyania: Training facil- 
ities, $168,000. 

Glens Falls, New York: Training facilities, 
$176,000. 

Hammond, Indiana: Training facilities, 


Arkansas: Training facilities, 


Jefferson City, Missouri: Training facil- 
ities, $288,000. 

Joliet, Ulinois: Training facilities, $302,- 
000. 

Kankakee, facilities, 
$168,000. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$317,000. 

Lafayette, Louisiana: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Mankato, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$176,000, 

Marion, Ohio: Training facilites, $168,000. 

Meadville, Pennsylvania: Training facil- 
ities $168,000. 

Milwaukee (West), Wisconsin: Training 
facilities, $602,000. 

Morristown, New Jersey: Training facil- 
ities, $317,000. 

Mount Vernon, Ohio: Training facilities, 
$168,000. 

Muncie, Indiana: Training facilities, $168,- 
000. 


Alinois: Training 


New York: 


Muskogee, Oklahoma: Training facilities, 
$288,000, 

New Orleans (Number 1), 
Training facilities, $520,000. 

Odessa, Texas: Training facilities, $152,- 
000. 

Okmulgee, Oklahoma: Traning facilities, 
$160,000. 

Olean, New York: Training facilities, $176,- 


000. 
Oswego, New York: Training facilities, 
Painesville, Ohio: Training facilities, $168,- 
000. 


Louisiana: 


$176,000. 


Pittsburgh (Number 3), 
Training facilities, $574,000. 

Purcell, Oklahoma: Training facilities, 
$160,000. 
We pi Missouri: Training facilites, $160,- 

Rutland, Vermont: 
$143,000. 

Sacramento, California: Training facilities 
addition, $61,000. 

Saint Cloud, Minnesota: Training facil- 
ities, $330,000. 

Salem, Oregon: Training facilites, $61,000. 

San Antonio (Number 2), Texas: Training 
facilities, $520,000. 

San Diego, California: Training facilities, 
$526,000. 

San Marcos, Texas: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 


Pennsylvania: 


Training facilities, 
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Santa Barbara, California: Training facil- 
ities, $136,000. 

Savannah, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$259,000. 

Springfield, Missouri: Training facilities 
addition, $73,000. 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania: Training facil- 
ities, $220,000. 


Vallejo, California: Training facilities, 
$302,000. 
Washington, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$160,000. 
W. Missouri: Training facilities, 
$160,000. 


Washington, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
cilities, $136,000. 

Wenatchee, Washington: Training facili- 
ties, $168,000. 

Westminster, Maryland: Training facili- 
ties, $160,000. 

Various locations: Training facilities 
minor additions, $1,788,000. 

Land acquisition: Training facilities, 
$800,000, 

San Jose, California: Parking lot and drill 
grounds, $1. 
Army National Guard of the United States 

(Armory) 


Amsterdam, New York:Training facilities, 
$55,000. 
Alaska: Training facilities, 


Baltimore (Dundalk), Maryland: Train- 
ing facilities, $215,000. 

Bayamon, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 

Beebe, Arkansas: Training facilities, 


Benson, North Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $105,000. 

Birmingham, Alabama: Training facili- 
ties, $160,000. 

Bound Brook, New Jersey: Training fa- 


cilities, $80,000. 

Buffalo, New York: Training facilities, 
$75,000. 

Butte, Montana: Training facilities, 
$70,000. 

Cape May Court House, New Jersey: 


‘Training facilities, $250,000. 

Colby, Kansas: Training facilities, $80,000. 

Coleville, Washington: Training facilities, 
$150,000. 

De Witt, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

Donna, Texas: Training facilities, $99,000. 

Durant, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina: Training 
facilities, $105,000. 

Elyria, Ohio: Training facilities, $160,000. 

Enosburg Falls, Vermont: Training facili- 
ties, $169,000. 

n, Missouri: Training facilities, 

$115,000. 


Flemington, New Jersey: Training facili- 
ties, $80,000. 
Freehold, New Jersey: Training facilities, 


Hackettstown, New Jersey: Training facil- 
ities, $80,000. 

Hazen, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

Idaho Falls, Training facilities, $105,000. 

Inman, South Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $99,000. 


Lancaster, Ohio: Training facilities, $160,- 
000. 
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Leominster, Massachusetts: Training fa- 
cilities, $200,000. 
Milan, Tennessee: Training facilities, $91,- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$235,000. 

Mount Olive, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $105,000. 

New Brockton, Alabama: Training facil- 
ities, $70,000. 

Newton, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$80,000. 

Norwalk, Ohio: Training facilities, $140,- 
000. 

Olean, New York: Training facilities, $46,- 
000. 


Omaha Nebraska: Training facilities, 


Oswego, New York: Training facilities 
$52,000. 

Plentywood, Montana: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 

Ponce, Puerto Rico: Training facilities 
$150,000. 


Princeton, West Virginia: Training facil- 
ities, $60,000. 

Quitman, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 

Ronceverte, West Virginia: Training facil- 
ities, $54,000. 

Roswell, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$200,000. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$565,000. 

Salem, Oregon: Training facilities, $160,- 


San German, Puerto Rico: Training facil- 
ities, $150,000. 

Savannah, Georgia: Training facilities, 
$600,000. 


Tomahawk, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$160,000. 
3 New York: Training facilities, $47,- 


s Tuckerton, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
oe Mississippi: Training facilities, $54,- 

Various locations: Training facilities minor 
conversions, $84,000. 
Army National Guard of the United States 

(Nonarmory) 

Bismarck, North Dakota: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, $57,000. 

Buckhannon, West Virginia: Administra- 
tive and supply facilities, $206,000. 

Camp Drum, New York: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, $308,000. 

Hayward, Wisconsin: Maintenance facil- 
ities, $52,000. 

Jersey City, New Jersey: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, $49,000. 

(2) For Department of the Navy: 

Naval Reserve (Aviation) 


Naval Air Station (Dobbins Air Force 
Base), Atlanta, Georgia: Operational facil- 
ities, supply facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $838,000. 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Opera- 
. facilities and supply facilities, $348,- 

Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois; Op- 
erational facilities, $59,000. 

Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Michigan: 
Operational facilities and utilities, $771,000. 

Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and utilities, $563,000. 

Naval Air Station, New Orleans, Louisiana: 
Supply facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$178,000. 

Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kansas: Opera- 
tional facilities, $192,000. 

Naval Air Station, South W. „Mas- 
sachusetts: Operational facilities, $76, 000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and medical facilities, 6797, 000. 
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Naval Reserve (Surface) 


Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Beaumont, Texas: Operational facili- 
ties, $65,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Cham- 
paign, Illinois: Training facilities, $70,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Training facilities, $655,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Galveston, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $204,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Kings- 
ville, Texas: Training facilities, $35,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, New Haven, 
Connecticut: Operational facilities, $323,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Saint Louis, Missouri: Training fa- 
cilities, $697,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, San Diego, 
California: Operational facilities, $226,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, White- 
stone, New York: Operational facilities, 
$104,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve (Ground) 


Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Chicago, Illinois: Training facilities, $518,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
Johnson City, Tennessee: Training facilities 
and land acquisition, $330,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Saint Louis, Missouri: Training facil- 

, $370,000. 

ge ta Corps Reserve Training Center, San 


Rafael, California: Training facilities, 
000. 
sad bse Corps Reserve Training Center, 


Tampa, Florida: Training facilities, $391,000. 
(3) For Department of the Air Force: 


Air Force Reserve 


Bakalar Air Force Base, Columbus, Indiana: 
Supply facilities and operational facilities, 
$364,000. 

Davis Field, Muskogee, Oklahoma: Troop 
housing and utilities, $92,000. 

Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $823,000. 

General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Troop housing, $43,000. 

O'Hare International Airport, Chicago, Il- 
linois: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities and utilities, $1,890,000. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Operational facilities, $588,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Supply facilities, $105,000. 

Willow Grove Naval Air Station, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities and troop housing, $188,- 
000. 


Air National Guard of the United States 

Alpena County Airport, Alpena, Michigan: 
Operational facilities, $105,000. 

New Orleans Naval Air Station, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana: Operational facilities and 
supply facilities, $274,000. 

Baer Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana: Opera- 
tional facilities, $238,000. 

Bradley Field, Hartford, Connecticut: 
Maintenance facilities, $123,000. 

Buckley Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo- 
rado: Operational facilities, $591,000. 

Burlington Municipal Airport, Burlington, 
Vermont: Maintenance facilities, $123,000. 

Camp Williams, Camp Douglas, Wisconsin: 
Operational facilities, $82,000. 

Cheyenne Municipal Airport, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming: Operational facilities, $238,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Main- 
tenance facilities, $123,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington: Main- 
tenance facilities, $245,000. 

Gore Field, Great Falls, Montana: Mainte- 
mance and operational facilities, $665,000. 

Gowen Field, Boise, Idaho: Operational 
facilities, $238,000. 

Haleakala Aircraft Control and Warning 
Facility, Maui, Hawaii: Operational facilities, 
$446,000. 

Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Operational facilities, $3,222,000. 
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Hancock Field, Syracuse, New York: Oper- 
ational facilities, $596,000. 

Hector Field, Fargo, North Dakota: Opera- 
tional facilities, $946,000. 

Hubbard Field, Reno, 
tional facilities, $259,000. 

Hulman Field, Terre Haute, Indiana: Op- 
erational facilities, $238,000. 

Kokee Aircraft Control and Warning Fa- 
cility, Kauai, Hawaii: Operational facilities, 
$283,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and maintenance facilities $2,323,000. 

Memphis Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
Tennessee: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities and supply facilities, $1,825,- 
000. 


Nevada: Opera- 


Ontario Municipal Airport, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia: Training facilities, $233,000. 

Peoria Municipal Airport, Greater Peoria, 
Illinois: Operational facilities, $430,000. 

San Juan International Airport, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico: Operational facilities and sup- 
ply facilities, $943,000. 

Sioux Falls (Foss Field), Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota: Maintenance facilities, $123,- 


000. 

Springfield Municipal Airport, Springfield, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, $105,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $123,000. 

Tucson Municipal Airport, Tucson, Ari- 
zona: Maintenance facilities, $123,000. 

Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Operational facilities, $317,000. 

(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assign- 
ment of weapons or equipment to reserve 
forces units, if the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that deferral of such 
facilities for inclusion in the next law au- 
thorizing appropriations for specific facilities 
for reserve forces would be inconsistent with 
the interests of national security and if the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee notifies 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the nature and estimated 
cost of any facility to be undertaken under 
this subsection: Provided, That the first sen- 
tence of section 2233a of title 10, United 
States Code, shall not apply to facilities au- 
thorized by this subsection. 

Src. 502. (a) Public Law 85-685 is amended 
under the heading “NAVAL RESERVE (AVI- 
ATION)” in clause (1) of section 603 by strik- 
ing out the following: 

“Naval Air Station, 
Maintenance facilities, 
acquisition, $652,000.” 

“Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, New 
York: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities, $652,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-685 is amended under 
the heading “AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES” in clause (2) of section 603 
as follows: 

(1) With respect to Barnes Field, Westfield, 
Massachusetts, strike out “$740,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$1,030,000”. 

(2) With respect to various locations: 
Runway arrestor barriers, strike out ‘“$300,- 
000” and insert in place thereof 8480, 000“. 

(c) Public Law 85-685 is amended under 
the heading “ARMY RESERVE” in clause (3) of 
section 603 as follows: 

(1) With respect to Canton, Ohio, strike 
out 840,000“ and insert in place thereof 
861.000. 

(2) With respect to Greenwood, South 
Carolina, strike out 885,000“ and insert in 
place thereof “$117,000”. 

(3) With respect to Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, strike out “$99,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$136,000”. 

(d) Public Law 85-685 is amended under 
the heading “ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES (ARMORY)” in clause 3 of sec- 
tion 603 by striking out the following: 

“Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
cilities, $45,000.” 


Colorado: 
and land 


Denver, 
utilities, 
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“Carlisle, Pennsylvania: Training facilities, 
$45,000.” 

“Chester, Pennsylvania: Training facilities, 
$206,000.” 

“Cincinnati, 
$300,000.” 

“Clayton, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$57,000.” 

“Ligonier, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $45,000.” 

“Northwest Saint Paul, Minnesota: Train- 
ing facilities, $130,000.” 

“Princeton, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$175,000.” 

“Salem, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$15,000.” 

(e) Public Law 85-685 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 606 
“$11,886,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$10,582,000;" and by striking out in clause 
(2) (b) of section 606 “$11,976,000” and in- 
serting in place thereof “$12,446,000;” and 
by striking out in clause (3) of section 606 
“$28,330,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$27,402,000”. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and section 4774(d) and 9774(d) 
of title 10, United States Code. Ti. e authority 
to place permanent or temporary improve- 
ments on land includes authority for surveys, 
administration, overhead, planning, and 
supervision incident to construction. That 
authority may be exercised before title to the 
land is approved under section 355 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 504. Appropriations for facilities proj- 
ects authorized by section 501 for the respec- 
tive reserve components of the armed forces 
may not exceed 

(1) for Department of the Army: 

(a) Army Reserve, $20,916,000; 

(b) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $8,596,000. 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve, $8,300,000; 

(3) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air Force Reserve, $4,093,000; 

(b) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $15,580,000, 

Sec. 505. Any of the amounts named in 
section 501 of this Act may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Defense, be increased by 
15 per centum, but the total cost for all proj- 
ects authorized for the Army Reserve, the 
Army National Guard of the United States, 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, the Air 
Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard 
of the United States, may not exceed the 
amounts named in clauses (1)(a), (1)(b), 
(2), (3) (a), and (3) (b) of section 504, re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 506. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1959”, 


TITLE VI 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
city of Santa Cruz, California, all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to four and five-tenths acres of land, more 
or less, comprising the United States Army 
Reserve Center Lighthouse Point site and be- 
ing a part of the lands known as the United 
States Coast Guard Santa Cruz Light Station, 
situated on the northerly side of West Cliff 
Drive, approximately seven hundred feet 
south of Pelton Avenue, in the city and 
county of Santa Cruz, California, and in ex- 
change for said conveyance to accept on be- 
half of the United States of America from 
the city of Santa Cruz a deed conveying fee 
simple title to not less than four acres of 
land situated within the city of Santa Cruz, 
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California, to be utilized as the site for a 
United States Army Reserve Center: Pro- 
vided, That the city of Santa Cruz pay to the 
United States a sum of money representing, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the Army, 
the aggregate of (1) the amount by which 
the fair market value of the property so con- 
veyed by the Secretary of the Army exceeds 
the fair market value of the land accepted 
in exchange therefor; (2) the amount here- 
tofore expended by the Department of the 
Army in connection with the proposed con- 
struction of the United States Army Reserve 
Center at Lighthouse Point for work and 
materials which cannot be utilized in con- 
nection with the construction of the United 
States Army Reserve Center on the site to be 
acquired from the city; and (3) the amount 
by which the costs for providing adequate 
foundations, sewer and water facilities, and 
site preparation for the construction of a 
United States Army Reserve Center at the 
site to be acquired from the city exceeds the 
estimated costs for providing foundations, 
sewer and water facilities, and site prepara- 
tion at the Lighthouse Point site. 

Sec. 602. The moneys received by the Sec- 
retary of the Army under this title shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts except that 
any moneys received under section 601 (2) 
and (3) of this title shall be credited to the 
appropriation to which such costs are 
charged. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the bill 
provides construction and other related 
authority for the military departments 
both within and outside the United 
States, and includes similar authority 
for the Reserve components. 

Beginning early in March, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services conducted a 
series of extensive hearings with refer- 
ence to the construction requirements of 
the military departments, spending con- 
siderable time on what is believed to be 
a well balanced military construction 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1960. 

The committee was not content to 
consider only the line items contained 
in the bill, but as in past years, the com- 
mittee again placed great emphasis on 
the major policy areas which generate 
the forces that require the facilities. It 
becomes more and more apparent that 
the act of authorizing bases and other 
construction items from which the mili- 
tary operates cannot be separated from 
the broad field of policy. 

Policy decisions are inevitable on the 
part of Congress when passing this type 
of legislation; and the responsibility can- 
not be avoided. It was with this grave 
responsibility in mind that the com- 
mittee considered the bill before the 
Senate. 

Expressed another way, this bill is 
the one which really brings into review 
almost all the major military policies; 
and even though those policies are con- 
sidered elsewhere, this bill comes nearer 
to being the annual review of such poli- 
cies than any other one particular piece 
of legislation. It is unavoidable that we 
go into these matters on an extensive 
seale. 

Before proceeding further, I should 
like to commend and thank the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Cask], who this year, as in past years, 
have worked faithfully and long on the 
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many items and policies reflected in the 
bill. 

I wish also to commend and thank 
the three new members of the Military 
Construction Subcommittee whose con- 
tributions were of inestimable value in 
fulfilling the responsibilities of the sub- 
committee. I refer to the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 
Later I shall have a special word to say 
about the assistance of the staff. 

The bill we are considering today to- 
tals $1,209,971,000, consisting of $1,147,- 
757,000 in new authority for the Active 
Forces; $58,045,000 for the Reserve com- 
ponents; and $4,729,000 increase in au- 
thorizations of prior years. This is 
$146,319,000 below the bill as originally 
submitted to the Congress, and $41,- 
936,000 below the amount approved by 
the House of Representatives. 

By way of review, the Army is author- 
ized $182 million; the Navy $175 million; 
the Air Force, $791 million; and $58 mil- 
lion for the various units of the Reserve 
Forces. The bill also contains authority 
for the construction of 27,726 units of 
family housing, consisting of 461 units 
of appropriated fund housing; 3,444 
units to be constructed under the surplus 
commodity program; and 23,821 units of 
Capehart housing, commonly referred 
to as title VIII housing. An amend- 
ment will be offered on that subject mat- 
ter. It is, in effect, a committee amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota with a special explanation. 
While this latter type of housing is not a 
budget item, nevertheless the units must 
be paid for and the eventual construction 
of the units authorized in this bill repre- 
sents a contingent liability against the 
Government in excess of $632 million. I 
shall discuss this matter further, later 
on. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
bill presented involved certain under- 
lying policy matters, it would have been 
possible for the committee to approve 
the bill with only a few changes in those 
line items the committee felt were cf 
lesser priority than others being deferred. 
This matter will be discussed at a later 
point. 

The Department of Defense is to be 
commended for the care with which the 
general construction program was re- 
viewed before its submission to Congress. 

AIR DEFENSE 


Now a few words with reference to air 
defense. The bill we are considering 
provides for construction that is neces- 
sary to support new weapons systems 
and new defense concepts, to augment 
existing bases and support changes in 
weapons and operating concepts due to 
advancing technological developments, 
and to modernize supporting facilities 
against the ravages of time to assure 
adequate support in times of emergency. 

The basic policy of the Department of 
Defense continues to have these objec- 
tives: First, the consideration that our 
primary responsibility is that of protect- 
ing the ability of the country to retaliate 
with large weapons in case of an out- 
break of general war; second, but equally 
pressing, the responsibility to provide a 
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capacity to apply military forces prompt- 
ly to areas of local conflict. The contin- 
uation of a strong continental air defense 
and the maintenance of open sea lanes is 
also of prime importance and high pri- 
ority. The items in this bill support these 
objectives. 

We have entered into a missile and 
space era. Our supporting facilities must 
be expanded or adjusted to meet the 
vastly different and fast changing con- 
cepts of weapons, weapons systems, and 
military operations. 

The Atlas missile program is moving 
ahead at an accelerated rate. Construc- 
tion has started on a number of launch- 
ing sites, and by the end of this year it is 
hoped that the first few operational mis- 
siles will be in position in the hands of 
trained military personnel. The de- 
velopment of the Titan, an advanced liq- 
uid-fuel intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, has advanced to the large-scale 
testing phase. Work has already begun 
on the design of launching facilities. 
Development work on a solid propellant 
intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
Minuteman, is also being accelerated. 
Continuing the program for providing 
ballistic missile facilities which was be- 
gun in earlier construction programs, the 
bill provides for new operational Atlas 
facilities, support for previously pro- 
gramed Atlas sites, hardened facilities 
for the Titan sites, and construction of 
additional intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile test facilities at research and de- 
velopment test locations. Consistent 
with current concepts, protective con- 
struction is to be provided for some 
Atlas missiles, all of the Minuteman in 
order to withstand overpressures and 
improve the serviceability of the missile 
force. 

Although our retaliatory and deterrent 
strength is enormously increased by the 
development of ballistic and guided mis- 
siles, the need for manned bombers still 
exists. 

A strong and capable force of manned 
aircraft, bombers and interceptors, will 
be required for several more years. Ac- 
cordingly, this bill contains authoriza- 
tion for additional facilities to support 
the operations of the Strategic Air 
Command, 

However, the support expenditures for 
manned aircraft are decreasing as our 
missile force increases, and the authori- 
zation this year for this purpose is less 
than one-half of that of last year. 

This program also contains construc- 
tion authorization to support use of air- 
to-ground missiles by bombers. The use 
of these missiles will permit the bomb- 
ers to stand hundreds of miles from the 
target and deliver a weapon of immense 
destructive power. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
statement which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has made with 
reference to the capability of bombers 
which stand off hundreds of miles from 
a target and lob in their missiles calls 
attention to one of the most significant 
developments in the whole defense pic- 
ture. 
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If we are developing that kind of capa- 
bility—and we are—it must be recog- 
nized that others also may be doing like- 
wise. If a manned bomber can stand 
off from the target and toss its warheads 
on ahead of it, that has a tremendous 
significance as to the kind of defense 
which needs to be authorized to be 
maintained. 

It was the contemplation of that pos- 
sibility which led members of the sub- 
committee to have very serious questions 
about the efficacy of so-called point de- 
fense, and even some doubts about area 
defense. If a bomber placed 500 miles 
away from its target can send its missiles 
into the target, obviously then, a defense 
system which has a range of 80 miles, 
or even 200 miles, is relatively useless. 
That is one of the considerations which 
forced itself upon the minds of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and led us, 
initially, to put in the roadblock which 
we provided for against the Nike-Her- 
cules program, particularly as originally 
presented. 

I note that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is about to go to the defense aspect 
of this subject. I did not mean to an- 
ticipate him, but I did want readers of 
the Recorp and Senators who are now 
in the Chamber to recognize that when 
he has set forth the capability of 
bombers to stand off and still reach tar- 
gets, he has put his finger on one of the 
most significant things to be considered 
when we try to establish a possible de- 
fense program. 

Mr. STENNIS. TI agree heartily with 
the comments made by the Senator from 
South Dakota. No one is better quali- 
fied to speak on that subject than is he. 
I think it very timely that he points out 
with emphasis the meaning of this new 
development and a growing develop- 
ment in the threat of missiles from the 
air. That, we believe, is a more real 
threat than the threat from the bomber 
or other aircraft itself which comes in 
anywhere near its target. 

The security of this country demands 
a strong continental air defense, which 
includes the operation and coordination 
of detection systems, manned inter- 
ceptor aircraft, and surface-to-air mis- 
siles. With technological advances, the 
intercontinental ballistic missile is in- 
creasingly becoming the primary threat 
to our cities and offensive forces. 

In the area of defense against manned 
aircraft and airbreathing missiles, the 
committee felt again impelled to at- 
tempt a resolution of the wasteful du- 
plication of weapons systems. For sev- 
eral years, the committee has been 
called upon to make recommendations 
for authorization of various types of mis- 
Sile sites. Recognizing that the act of 
approving sites for the various missile 
programs inevitably enters the realm of 
policy and results in a huge expenditure 
of funds, the committee has carefully 
scrutinized each program. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of scrutinizing these programs at the 
stage when construction is beginning, be- 
cause there the pattern is laid for a sys- 
tem which will spread into many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year, even 
billions of dollars, when we add up the 
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supporting facilities, operation costs, and 
everything else which goes with and fol- 
lows the initial construction. 

Efforts have consistently been made to 
prevent a duplication in weapons systems 
and to force the necessary decisions in 
this regard. 

Three years ago in considering the 
fiscal year 1957 military construction au- 
thorization bill, the committee was pre- 
sented with requests for authorizations 
pertaining to the construction of facilties 
for the Nike-Ajax and Talos ground-to- 
air missiles. The Ajax was to be used in 
connection with the Army’s point defense 
responsibilities, and the Talos was part 
of the Air Force area defense mission. 
At that time, the committee in its report 
stated: 

The committee concluded that both the 
Army and the Air Force are assigned over- 
lapping roles and missions in the antiaircraft 
and continental air defense fields. While the 
Air Force views its mission as one of area 
defense, and the Army views its as perimeter 
or point defense, it is clear that a definite and 
urgent need exists for the Department of 
Defense to quickly and positively clarify the 
specific responsibility of each service. The 
committee believes that unless concise re- 
sponsibilities are assigned, duplication of 
weapons systems costing in the multibillion 
dollar range might result, and that such 
duplication would obviously be too costly as 
well as inexcusable from the military stand- 
point. 


That was the committee speaking sev- 
eral years ago. 

The committee then denied the author- 
ization for the establishment of Talos 
sites and called upon the Secretary of 
Defense to make a determination. Sub- 
sequently, the Secretary of Defense as- 
signed Talos to the Department of the 
Army and, eventually, the land-based 
Talos system was discontinued. 

The committee took the action of deny- 
ing the authorization for Talos not be- 
cause it believed that Talos was an in- 
effective weapon; on the contrary, testi- 
mony indicated that it gave promise of 
being ideally suited for a role in the air 
defense system. The committee felt 
then as it does now that Congress should 
not be called upon to make a determi- 
nation between the relative merits of 
weapons systems, each of which was 
strongly supported by its developers; that 
this was a responsibility that should be 
accepted by the Department of Defense. 

In considering the military construc- 
tion authorization bill for fiscal year 
1959, the committee found a similar sit- 
uation apparently existed with regard to 
Nike-Hercules and Bomarc. 

In an attempt to force a decision in 
this regard, the construction authoriza- 
tion for each of two antiaircraft missiles 
was reduced by 20 percent, and the com- 
bined remainder of some $183 million was 
made available for authorization in the 
system selected by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The committee was desirous that 
an entire reappraisal be made of the air 
defense concept, solely in terms of effec- 
tiveness and without preference to indi- 
vidual systems or military departments. 
This action was intended to assure the 
most defense for the dollar spent. The 
Senate endorsed the committee’s action 
by approving the bill by an 80 to 0 vote. 
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The desired clear-cut decision was not 
made. In this regard, I call attention 
to the testimony of the Secretary of De- 
fense which was given during the hear- 
ings on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1960, and 
which clearly illustrates the current 
status of the subject. This testimony 
appears on page 11 of the Committee Re- 
port 296 on H.R. 5674, which is before 
the Senate. 

The Secretary, in effect, testified that 
the Defense Department had not reached 
a decision between the principal air de- 
fense systems. He frankly stated that 
this is one area where the Department 
had not done very well in making a deci- 
sion and that he would not look un- 
favorably upon the Congress taking steps 
to force such a decision. Certainly, I do 
not intend to imply that the Secretary 
has been negligent in this regard, but, to 
the contrary, Mr. McElroy is an out- 
standing administrator and has proved 
himself many times over in his most 
difficult position. Needless to say, he 
must have the support to which he is 
entitled if he is to accomplish his formid- 
able tasks. 

In considering this bill the committee 
concluded that the time had come when 
a reappraisal of the entire continental 
air defense system had to be made. We 
can no longer afford to support various 
weapons systems that are ineffective or 
duplicate each other. 


The committee is not alone in its con- 
cern over the air defense picture. The 
ad hoc panel for the evaluation of the 
Bomare weapon system stated: 

The panel became alarmed at the multi- 
headed approach to the defense problem. 


This panel, headed by Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
was composed of a distinguished group 
of scientists who are familiar with the 
problem, It was not only the multi- 
headed” approach to the problem that 
caused the committee concern, but the 
serious questions of the effectiveness of 
some weapons against modern bombers; 
the fear that the weapons themselves 
might be outmoded before bases previ- 
ously authorized could be constructed; 
the dangers attending the storage of 
atomic warheads in urban areas; and the 
results that might be expected by the 
detonation of these warheads over the 
defended populated areas. 

To bring about the desired decision, 
the committee deleted some $17 million 
of the $22.4 million requested in the bill 
as new authorization for the expansion 
of the Nike-Hercules system within the 
continental United States. The com- 
mittee likewise rescinded authorization 
previously granted in fiscal year 1959 for 
the construction of some 50 Hercules bat- 
teries at 25 locations within the United 
States, and 8 batteries in Hawaii which 
had not yet been placed under contract. 

The remaining authority granted—a 
little over $5 million—was for the im- 
provement of the system outside the 
United States and for construction af- 
fecting the welfare and comfort of per- 
sonnel assigned to existing installations 
within the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that the action of the committee was 
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designed to bring about a reappraisal of 
our air defense in order to strengthen 
it. The Secretary of Defense was asked 
to make the desired reappraisal and to 
come forward with a revised plan for 
air defense before the adjournment of 
this Congress. 

The action of the committee produced 
some results. The Secretary of Defense 
did submit for consideration a revised 
plan for continental air defense. While 
the plan proposed leaves much to be de- 
sired in scope and content, and in many 
respects represents a further compro- 
mise between the Air Force Bomare and 
the Army Nike-Hercules missile systems, 
it is a step in the right direction—a step 
that would not have been taken except 
for the action and insistence of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, a word of further ex- 
planation. The bill would have been be- 
fore the Senate some 6 or 7 weeks ago. 
But, because of the action to which I 
have just referred, we were especially 
requested by Secretary McElroy—who, I 
think, had been doing the very best he 
could with this bad situation—to allow 
further time. That is why the bill has 
been held up, and really has been back 
before our committee, to be reviewed in 
the light of what Secretary McElroy sub- 
mitted later. 

Briefly, the new plan proposed—which 
will save the taxpayers an estimated $1.4 
billion over the next few years—provides 
for a reduction and revision in the 
planned deployment of both Bomare and 
Nike missiles sites and a revision and 
strengthening of the electronic ground 
environment so necesary to the control 
of the weapons and the air battles. The 
Bomare deployment will be on the per- 
imeter of the east and west coasts and 
the Canadian border. The Nike defenses 
will continue to be provided for urban 
areas now protected, and will be ex- 
tended to certain carefully selected SAC 
sites. Although it does not affect the bill 
before us, the plan further provides for 
putting more funds, some $137 million, 
into the Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile 
program for engineering development 
type of work. Although the committee 
members did not clearly understand 
whether this program is successful, there 
is great hope that a solution to the bal- 
listic missile threat will be found. While 
the Nike-Zeus system at this stage is not 
ready for production, every possibility 
must be explored; and the committee, 
therefore, agrees with the intensification 
of the program, and expresses a strong 
desire that the Department of Defense 
proceed with all possible haste with the 
Nike-Zeus and all other anti-missile 
missile possibilities. 

Mr, President, that is something that 
should not be enlarged upon very much 
here; it is largely a classified subject. 
But certainly no time must be lost, and 
every emphasis must be placed upon 
some kind of anti-missile missile. 

The committee believes that the ques- 
tions it raised in the draft bill originally 
submitted were abundantly justified by 
the fact that the revised plans, as sub- 
mitted by the Secretary, have brought 
forth specific revisions in the program 
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originally submitted, which will provide 
for a better defense at less cost. 

In accepting the revised plans and 
amending the bill accordingly, the com- 
mittee does so with some deference to 
the review that was made. However, 
the committee still has some reserva- 
tions about the premises and philosophy 
employed in the plan. For instance, the 
committee questions whether too much 
reliance is being placed upon defense as 
compared to sharpening our offense with 
modernization of the Army, the fleet, 
and perhaps more emphasis on manned 
interceptors, 

The committee expects the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to again carefully review the proposed 
program before construction is begun 
on new sites. It urges that full consid- 
eration be given to all sites originally 
contained in the program, with a view to 
selecting for deployment only those of 
the highest military priority. Careful 
consideration should be given to expe- 
diting the Bomare program in certain 
selected areas, as recommended in the 
Furnas report. Particular attention 
should be given to the early completion 
of Bomarc sites in localities where Nike- 
Hercules sites are proposed as a stopgap 
until Bomare sites can be completed. 
This may preclude the duplication of 
these weapons. 

The committee never was convinced 
of the wisdom of proceeding on a stop- 
gap basis with the Nike-Hercules sites 
which most probably would be replaced, 
soon after they were completed, by the 
longer-range Bomare. Those matters 
boil down to the very end point of being 
military decisions; but we continue to 
urge the utmost caution before putting 
money—which is very badly needed else- 
where—into that kind of a system. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff should de- 
vote additional study to whether it is 
advisable to equip surface-to-air mis- 
siles with atomic warheads in situations 
where, in times of conflict, detonation 
over heavily populated areas might rea- 
sonably be expected. 

Certainly that is not something the 
committee took out of thin air, Mr. 
President; but it is based upon the testi- 
mony of the most eminent scientists 
who can be found in this country. 

The immediate effect of this revised 
plan on the military construction au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1960 is not 
great, since construction costs are merely 
the beginning of the huge expenditures 
necessary to place these defense sites in 
operation. 

The Secretary of Defense has re- 
quested certain fiexibility in utilizing ex- 
isting authorization substantially to 
complete the programs outlined. He has 
advised that the adjustments in the 
amount of some $17 million made by the 
committee in the Nike-Hercules program 
need not be restored, provided the com- 
mittee’s action in rescinding authoriza- 
tion for certain sites authorized last year 
is withdrawn. The Secretary further in- 
dicated that some $29 million in re- 
quested authorization may be deleted 
from title III, the Air Force portion of 
the bill, to reflect adjustments in the 
Bomare and SAGE programs under the 
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revised plan. The pending bill reflects 
these changes, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has referred to the withdrawal of 
the committee’s action, as first contem- 
plated, on the House version of the bill; 
and the Senator from Mississippi has 
said that “The Secretary further indi- 
cated that some $29 million in requested 
authorization may be deleted from title 
III, the Air Force portion of the bill, to 
reflect adjustments in the Bomare and 
SAGE programs under the revised 
plan.” 

However, I hope the Department of 
Defense will not interpret that action as 
giving the approval of the committee or 
of the Congress to restoration of the 
program which previously had been de- 
authorized or would have been deau- 
thorized. That is to say, our action in 
withdrawing the first proposed rescind- 
ing language was not taken with a view 
to restoring the precise sites for con- 
struction which had been contemplated, 
but was to recreate for the Defense De- 
partment certain funding authority 
which we expect will be used for placing 
these Nike-Hercules and Bomarc in- 
stallations on a revised site list. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Senator from 
South Dakota is entirely correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We are 
not restoring the original sites, neces- 
sarily; but we are restoring fund au- 
thority with regard to those defense sys- 
tems, but are expecting it to be utilized 
on the revised master-plan site program. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct; and that was 
done after the fullest consideration of 
the selection of the possible sites, strictly 
from a military and military-security 
standpoint. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We 
sought to stress that by drafting section 
418 of S. 2880, which specifically places 
on the Secretary of Defense certain re- 
sponsibilities for continuing this review. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senator 
from South Dakota supplied some very 
pertinent and very valuable language on 
that very point, which is contained in 
the bill before the Senate today. These 
matters must be under continuing re- 
view, because the committee is far from 
satisfied that this is the only solution to 
our problem. 

Now that the pattern for the conti- 
nental air defense has been designed, it 
is the desire of the committee that the 
Department of Defense proceed with all 
reasonable speed to place the perimeter 
defense portion of this program in opera- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 

That refers particularly to whatever 
value can come from the Bomarc system 
and its new development phases. We 
feel that if it is not put into effect as 
quickly as possible, it will be too late— 
that is, the picture is changing so fast 
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and new offensive developments are be- 
ing developed so fast that in order to 
get whatever good we can out of the 
program, it must be put into effect 
rapidly. 

The committee still feels the best de- 
fense is a strong, effective offense. We 
have emphasized that concept for years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator speaks 
of offense. Does he mean the construc- 
tion of facilities, let us say, in Western 
Europe and in the Far East for offensive 
purposes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I was not referring 
particularly to any area, but when Imade 
that statement I was referring to the de- 
fensive concept, beginning with a fixed 
point defense of a city or a small area, or 
the maginot-line concept, as contrasted 
with striking power which is termed of- 
fensive—that being, in modern times, the 
only real and only effective way to de- 
fend our country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is quite a 
large authorization provided in the bill 
to construct facilities in Western Europe. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suppose security 
restrictions preclude the Senator from 
stating where those facilities are to be 
constructed and what the cost will be. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
Senator’s committee went into the sub- 
ject of trying to ascertain how much 
our allies may contribute to the cost of 
the construction of those facilities. I 
assume that this country is bearing al- 
most the whole burden. 

Mr. STENNIS. Virtually all of the 
facilities provided for in the bill are to 
take care of our forces which are in cer- 
tain areas on a more or less special mis- 
sion. There is, in addition, as the Sen- 
ator knows, a NATO program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We will consider 
that program a little later in the foreign- 
aid legislation. However, many of the 
facilities provided in this bill will, I hope, 
be manned by troops from Western 


Europe. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not by troops from 
countries in Western Europe; not for 
the time being. These are facilities to 
support our own troops there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean in Western Europe? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, and elsewhere; 
not only in Western Europe. The NATO 
contingents in the organization are a 
separate matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to what extent his 
committee has undertaken to coordinate 
efforts with respect to providing for the 
number of our own troops who are in 
those areas and what ought to be done 
for their protection, in contrast to what 
we expect our so-called allies to do in 
Western Europe? 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course, those two 
programs run along together and are 
considered side by side. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By the committee? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I mean by all the com- 
mittees and the military planners, in 
the various phases of the problem that 
come before the different committees. 
The bill before the Senate pertains to 
support items for our own troops, for 
which we have a primary responsibility. 

Mr, ELLENDER. But in making the 
determination of what ought to be done 
for our own troops and what is being 
done for our own troops, was any con- 
sideration given to what is being done by 
our Western allies in order to assist this 
effort? 

Mr. STENNIS. I frankly think the 
Senate Appropriations Committee goes 
into the overall review of that matter 
more than the subcommittee does. In 
the consideration of the bill before the 
Senate, we made some review of the 
entire picture, but, frankly, not a com- 
plete analysis of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It strikes me that 
in order to determine what we should 
do, efforts ought to be made to present 
to the committee evidence of what our 
allies are doing. 

That is what I am trying to impress 
upon the Senate. I think if the commit- 
tee had before it information as to the ef- 
forts which are being put forth by our 
allies, it might serve as a guide as to what 
we ought to do. As the Senator well 
knows, since 1948 we have been assisting 
our friends across the seas, and we have 
up to now appropriated in excess of $80 
billion for that purpose. The reason for 
that effort was to put our friends in a 
position where they could carry a part of 
the load themselves. 

It strikes me that the subcommittee of 
which my good friend is chairman should 
at least be well acquainted with the ef- 
forts being put forth by our friends, as 
well as their capability to do more, be- 
fore calling on the American taxpayers 
to spend the huge sum in this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator's 
remarks are well put. I think they are 
entirely timely. 

In the particular case of the military 
construction bill, however, the pattern 
and the policy in Europe have already 
been set, and the only question is the 
extent to which we think we should rec- 
ommend support for our divisions which 
are in those countries under agreements 
we have made, and the support of which 
is our responsibility. Therefore, the 
committee made certain recommenda- 
tions with reference to schools and hous- 
ing, and even more directly military fa- 
cilities themselves, for European areas 
and other areas in the world. We did 
not attempt to review the overall policy 
which is here involved. We started with 
the assumption that the policy had been 
determined. What I have stated does 
not detract one bit from the soundness 
of the Senator's position. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May J ask my friend 
when the policy to which he has referred 
actually was determined? As the Sena- 
tor well knows, in the early days of the 
present defense effort we envisioned that 
our friends would provide, if I recall cor- 
rectly, 36 active divisions. I do not think 
it would reveal a secret to state the num- 
ber of divisions in Europe now. The 
number, I believe, is 21, and of those I 
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would say that practically half are sup- 
port divisions, which are not fully 
equipped, by any means. We have car- 
ried through with our commitments and 
have in Western Europe today almost 
the exact number of soldiers we planned 
to have there when the program was first 
initiated years ago. 

The Senator well knows that France 
has withdrawn a good many of its troops. 
The British have withdrawn a good many 
of their troops. Yet when it comes to 
good old Uncle Sam, we maintain the 
same number promised by us. 

I am wondering the extent to which 
the Senator has taken all of that into 
consideration in presenting this authori- 
zation bill to authorize more expendi- 
tures in that area of the world. 

Mr.STENNIS. Ican assure the Sena- 
tor that the committee worked with con- 
siderable restraint at holding down the 
expenditures, but we did not undertake 
to change the policy decision which has 
been made, which is reviewed annually, 
as to the support for NATO, which is en- 
tirely outside the provisions of this bill, 
or the policy as to how much military 
authority the United States will provide 
particularly on the continent of Western 
Europe and, of course, in other areas, 
including Korea. We merely recommend 
in the bill the minimum we think is 
necessary for the physical support, as- 
suming this is the policy which has al- 
ready been decided. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is re- 
ferring to support for our own troops? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what we are 
being asked to provide. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The bill pro- 
vides support for our own troops. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice on page 2 
of the report, under title I, that the bill 
carries $65,900,000 for the Army, inside 
the continental United States, and, out- 
side the continental United States, $24,- 
210,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER, For what will that 
money be spent, particularly the money 
to be used outside the continental United 
States? Will that be spent for schools, 
housing, and so forth, for members of 
the armed services and their dependents? 

Mr. STENNIS. The list starts with 
the very items the Senator has men- 
tioned. There are schools, family hous- 
ing, and contract housing. By the way, 
some of the items are to be paid for 
through the sale of commodities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With Public Law 
480 funds? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are the Public Law 
480 funds to be in addition to what we 
are now asked to authorize? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. The authoriza- 
tion which the Senator has stated is cor- 
rect. The money includes the authori- 
zations to be paid for with Public Law 


480 funds. 

Mr. ER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that some of the cash which is 
now being authorized will be used to buy 
local currencies? Are the Public Law 
480 funds to be used to construct build- 
ings in Western Europe, or in countries 


where we dispose of surplus commodities? 
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Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. This 
applies to housing and other support 
items. I have a list of the items. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I want the Senator 
to understand my position, and I want to 
understand the Senator’s position. As 
the Senator knows, every year the Sen- 
ate provides means by which surplus 
agricultural commodities are sold to 
countries throughout the world for their 
own currencies. A part of the money is 
used to help finance the Army, to help 
in paying the expenses of the State De- 
partment, and to defray the cost of edu- 
cational exchange programs, and so 
forth. Additional sums are loaned, on 
a long-term basis, to the countries where 
Public Law 480 commodities are sold. 

The question which I should like to 
propound supplements that which I just 
asked the Senator. Is the Senator cer- 
tain that some of the amounts which are 
to be authorized under the provisions of 
the bill will be used to buy some of the 
local currencies, so that the local cur- 
rencies can be used in the host country 
in order to construct the housing, and 
so forth. If not, just how will the funds 
be handled? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have these funds 
in certain countries, as the Senator 
knows. I do not know exactly how the 
machinery works, but the commodities 
will be sold or disposed of in these coun- 
tries. The money obtained from the 
sale of the commodities will be used to 
construct the military support items. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that not in ad- 
dition to the amount of authorization 
incorporated in the bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think not. My re- 
collection is that those items were in- 
cluded in the figures; and the clerk of 
8 advises me that is cor- 
rec 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice on page 24 
of the report that we have completed 
4,368 housing units in the United King- 
dom, Spain, and Japan. All of these 
units were constructed by local con- 
tractors, and paid for with funds which 
were derived from the sale in those coun- 
tries of Public Law 480 surplus com- 
modities. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Were these trans- 
actions not transactions consummated 
directly with the governments, using 
Public Law 480 funds instead of the au- 
thority similar to that in the bill now 
pending before the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. The units were built 
as the Senator has outlined. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. But we have the ques- 
tion of rental allowances coming back 
from the military personnel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have to pay 
those to the personnel. That is not a 
profit we make. 

Mr. STENNIS. The net effect of the 
way the units were built is as outlined 
by the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The units were built 
with money realized from the sale of 
surplus commodities. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, our 
money. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We provided the 
goods, and in turn the goods were paid 
for in local currencies. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the local cur- 
rencies were used to construct 4,368 units. 

Mr. STENNIS. The objectives were 
accomplished by the use of commodities 
instead of money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. For the units 
completed, the amount was $37,005,000. 
As I understand, there were built, 
using Public Law 480 funds, some 4,446 
units. There are 822 in the United King- 
dom, 493 in Italy, 552 in Spain, 2,403 in 
France, 140 in Morocco, and 36 in Japan. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those are separate 
and apart from any appropriations we 
have provided in the past, similar to the 
request now pending? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Some of 
that housing has been provided under 
the authority which was carried directly 
in the military construction bill of 1954. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Authority to use 
funds derived from sales under Public 
Law 480? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It 
amounts to substantially the same thing, 
but the basic authority for the first con- 
struction of housing by the use of credits 
earned from the sales of surplus com- 
modities was under the authority of the 
military construction bill rather than 
Public Law 480. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I realize that. In- 
stead of using cash, as is sought to be 
provided in the pending measure, we 
used money from the sale of surplus 
commodities. Those surplus commodi- 
ties were sold in certain countries. The 
proceeds from those sales were used to 
construct the buildings. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
precisely what Iam saying. The original 
authority for that was in the military 
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construction bill rather than in Public 
Law 480. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Irealize that. Ire- 
call very well being in London in 1954, 
or perhaps 1955. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
there was construction of some tobacco 
houses? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Some so-called to- 
bacco houses. That is exactly correct. I 
do not now the number of units we were 
building. We sold England some tobacco 
worth, I think, $30 million. The British 
pounds which were paid for the tobacco 
were used in the United Kingdom. Brit- 
ish labor and British material were used 
to ae the buildings at Burton- 
wood. 

Before the buildings were completed 
we abandoned Burtonwood. It is no 
longer under our control as I under- 
stand the situation. All of the houses 
which we built now belong to the Brit- 
ish. I wish to point that out. That is 
happening in many other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, the Senator could also point out 
that even in the United States we mod- 
ify our programs and occasionally close 
military installations in the States. 

Mr, ELLENDER. That is no reason 
why we should do it abroad. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; of 
course it is not. It was not done for 
the same purpose abroad. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I know of a 
good many projects which were con- 
structed, particularly with Public Law 
480 funds, as to which we put up all the 
money, the local governments built the 
projects with our money, and then our 
people took over the projects and paid 
rent. I do not know what were the 
terms of the contracts for all the units 
to which I have referred, shown on page 
24 of the report. 

Would the Senator from Mississippi 
object if I were to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
Recorp at this point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would be glad to 
have the table printed in the RECORD. 
A: ELLENDER. I ask that such be 

one. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Department of Defense, surplus commodity housing program, cumulative report 
(status as of Mar. 31, 1959) 


Completed and 


United Kingdom 
8 —— 
Spain. 


ž 22 certain units which are part of a contract but which are 
In thousands 


of dollars. Includes as much as 26 


Under contract ! 


Current execu- 
tion program 


Units | Costs? 


854 | $11, 443 + $37, 155 
77 14540 133, 832 
400| 8,000 s, 00 
ips treet Ae 180 47050 4.000 
. 135| 2.000 2.000 
. 13, 773 
PUREED, — 50 2000 2.000 
PREC Stans 500 | 11, 160 11, 150 
2,866 | 53, 533 173, 132 
completed and occupied. 
funds in most projects. 


percent a 
: 9 not include costs of community facilities which total approximately $3,900,000 in the United Kingdom and 


Spain. 
* 1,582 units leased for a period of 7 years. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The table shows the 
completed and occupied units, the units 
under contract, and the current program, 
This will constitute an aggregate of 11,- 
680 units at a cost to our Government of 
$173,132,000 derived from surplus com- 
modity funds. 

Mr. STENNIS. The surplus commod- 
ity funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. These units are being 
constructed, have been constructed, and 
will be constructed in the United King- 
dom, Italy, Spain, France, Morocco, Ber- 
muda, Portugal, Azores, Japan, Iceland, 
and the Philippines. This program, 
I may say, is separate and apart from the 
program we are now discussing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Involving the direct 


appropriation of money. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 


Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would be good enough to point out in 
the program the number of units which 
have been built, the number under con- 
struction, and the number to be con- 
structed in foreign countries by direct 
appropriation of funds. Is that infor- 
mation anywhere in the report? 

Mr. STENNIS. The number of hous- 
ing units 

Mr. ELLENDER. The number which 
have been completed, the number now in 
the process of being constructed, and the 
number which will be contracted for 
with funds on hand and funds to be ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. STENNIS. The table on page 24 
undertakes to bring the Senate up to 
date with reference to the surplus com- 
modity housing program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. A comparable table is 
what the Senator requests, for construc- 
tion of these items from appropriated 
funds. That information is on page 20 of 
the same report. The period covered is 
from July 1, 1952, to February 28, 1959. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force constructed 
103,731 units from appropriated funds, 
at a total cost of $1,594,205,000. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the total for 
appropriated funds, Capehart housing, 
surplus commodity housing, and rental. 
guarantees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will be good enough to tell us, if he 
has the information 

Mr. STENNIS. Before the Senator 
finishes that question, let me say that 
the funds reflected on page 20, to which 
the Senator referred, cover the total pro- 
gram for the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean from appropriated funds? 

Mr. S Housing from appro- 
priated funds, and Capehart housing too. 
That is the total program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Capehart funds 
are not appropriated. The cost of such 
project is privately financed and paid 
back through rentals. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. We 
do not appropriate money for Capehart 
-housing. The money is authorized. 
The money is borrowed on a Govern- 
ment guarantee, and it is supposed to be 
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paid for by allowances, but there is a 
cost to the Government of about $900 a 
year per unit for maintenance, upkeep, 
and so forth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the housing units 
built in Bordeaux, France, a few years 
ago. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Some local con- 
tractor constructed the buildings, and 
we agreed to supply occupants. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under a rental guar- 
antee arrangement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under a rental 
guarantee arrangement, to the tune 
of five-hundred-thousand-odd dollars. 
Lately it seems that the plans have been 
changed, and that there is no longer any 
use for the facilities. It appears from 
page 29 of the report that our Govern- 
ment paid $486,000 in rentals for facil- 
ities we never occupied. The contractor 
will be paid the $486,000, and will have 
the use of the buildings, to do whatever 
he desires with them. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know of any other projects in that cate- 
gory? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. That is the only 
one I know of. I am not familiar with 
all of this program, but in 1953, in com- 
pany with the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Case], I visited some of the 
areas and saw the conditions under 
which our military personnel were living. 

We attended the dedication ceremonies 
in connection with one of the rental- 
guarantee projects. I realized then first- 
hand the need. Generally I have been 
pleased with the way the program has 
operated. I regret this loss, of course, 
but I think perhaps it is one of the most 
advantageous programs we have had, 
and we are continuing it on a small scale. 
I believe it is limited in this bill to a 
thousand units a year. There is some 
other condition, too, I believe. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As to all the rental- 
guarentee projects, is it not a fact that 
the builder takes little or no risk, because 
he constructs the buildings, and he is 
guaranteed by our Government a suffi- 
cient number of tenants every year to 
amortize the entire cost within from 5 to 
7 years? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is the gen- 
eral plan. We offer a minimum guar- 
antee of rent to induce the builder to 
construct a building, and we have certain 
rights so long as we choose to exercise 
them. I read from the report on page 38: 

At present some guarantee periods run 
from 5 to 10 years. It is the desire of the 
committee that no further contracts be en- 
tered into where the guarantee period ex- 
ceeds 5 years, or not more than the period 


equaling the base rights agreement, if for a 
lesser period than 5 years. 


The Senator from South Dakota has 
returned to the Chamber. He is very 
familiar with this program. Perhaps the 
Senator from Louisiana would like to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It appears from page 
38 that the committee has been some- 
what critical of the rental program. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I read from page 38: 

While the committee has not looked with 
favor on rental-guarantee housing, it recog- 
nizes that in some countries where the need 
is greatest it is not always possible to arrange 
for commodity-credit housing, and the un- 
certainty of occupancy precludes the use of 
appropriated-fund housing; therefore, it is 
necessary to utilize the rental-guarantee pro- 
gram. 


While we are on the subject of hous- 
ing, I wonder if the Senator will describe 
for us the other methods which are used. 
First, we have the Public Law 480 plan. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under which we sell 
farm surpluses, and the funds which 
are collected are used to construct build- 
ings wherever we desire. 

Secondly, we have the rental guarantee 
program which we have just been dis- 
cussing. What other programs are in 
effect in other parts of the world, and 
how do they work? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Capehart housing 
plan would not apply in many places. 
The only other plan we have is direct 
appropriation of funds. Under that plan 
we put up the money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know what proportion of the funds ap- 
propriated in the past has been used, 
and what proportion of the funds pro- 
posed to be appropriated under the 
terms of the pending bill will be used, 
to construct buildings in the fashion just 
described, that is, from direct appropria- 
tion of funds? 

Mr. STENNIS. The housing author- 
ized in this bill is to be taken care of by 
the surplus commodity housing plan. 
All housing outside the United States will 
be taken care of by surplus commodities, 
subject to one limitation, and that is the 
rental guarantee. That is my recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
Public Law 480 program is separate and 
apart from the program we are now dis- 
cussing, and for which we are now mak- 
ing authorization. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is separate and 
apart from the rental guarantee. The 
only reason we authorized any new 
rental guarantee authority was to take 
care of situations in which the testimony 
showed surplus commodity housing 
would not apply. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is, it would 
not apply because, for example, in the 
case of England, she does not want to buy 
any more surplus commodities. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. She is afraid of dis- 
turbing her own economy. She prefers 
that we spend American dollars, I am 
familiar with that situation. 

We have accounted for rental guar- 
antee housing. We have accounted for 
Public Law 480 housing, and also for 
Capehart housing. 

How are the direct appropriations 
handled? I wonder if the Senator can 
place in the Recorp, if he does not have 
the figures available now, figures showing 
how much will be added under this bill 
by way of direct appropriations for con- 
struction of housing, and how much has 
been appropriated in the past for that 
purpose. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I have the figures be- 
fore me. There are a few items in this 
bill, I believe, in that category. Under 
the heading of direct appropriations, 
the figure is $12,457,000. That is to take 
care of isolated places where Capehart 
housing would not apply. It is still the 
opinion of the committee that the best 
and cheapest way to buy housing is to 
appropriate the funds and put up the 
housing. But that is not the policy; and 
we do not change the policy. I believe 
that the figure of $12,457,000 in appro- 
priated funds, which I have just cited, 
is entirely for housing inside the United 
States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was speaking of 
construction outside the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. There are no appro- 
priated funds this year for construction 
outside the United States. 

May we yield now to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was about to observe that there 
were some instances in which trailers 
were bought, rather than using any of 
the methods to which reference has been 
made. In some places where no hous- 
ing could be obtained, the time element 
was in favor of using trailers. There is 
also some salvage value to trailers, and 
we did buy some trailers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When was that 
done? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In 1954 
or 1955. 

Mr, ELLENDER. From appropriated 
funds? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. From 
appropriated funds. 

Also within the past few years we 
have built some housing in isolated 
places, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has said. For instance, on some of the 
islands in the tracking range, below 
Canaveral, and I presume it will also be 
necessary below Vandenberg, and on the 
new range off Arguello. There may be 
some other isolated places where it is 
not possible to rent any housing. There 
simply is none, and it would not be pos- 
sible to get a rental guarantee because 
there would be no customers to whom 
to rent other than the military. We can- 
not expect the men assigned to those 
areas, and who have families, to be with- 
out their families over any long period 
of time. The amount of housing needed 
is not great; but if no other way is pro- 
vided, we must simply use appropriated 
funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am simply trying 
to develop as much information as pos- 
sible so as to indicate the extent to 
which we have embarked upon the var- 
ious housing programs and to express 
the hope that more of our surplus com- 
modities will be used in order to con- 
struct these buildings. If this were done 
then direct appropriations could be re- 
duced. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Louisiana certainly is talk- 
ing to sympathetic ears when he talks 
to this subcommittee on that subject, 
because it was this subcommittee which 
felt something ought to be done in 1953, 
after we had been in Europe and north 
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Africa, and had seen the dire need for 
housing, where families were living 40 
miles from a military post and children 
were being taken by automobile to school 
40 miles away, and then when they got 
housing, even in France, in many in- 
stances, it was substandard housing 
measured by any standard. 

As the report indicates, we have not 
looked with favor upon rental housing 
because that can become expensive. We 
found that sponsors for rental guaran- 
tee housing in some oversea countries 
wanted pretty high rent. They wanted 
things their way. They wanted us to 
guarantee rental for a period of some 
years, and in some instances longer than 
that. 

The committee has put the lid on that 
and has said that, as a general rule, we 
would not approve any rental guarantee 
housing where the guarantee ran beyond 
a period of 5 years. In one or two in- 
stances we approved a period of 7 years; 
and I think perhaps in one instance up 
to 10 years. But the subcommittee has 
been watching this item and has been 
putting the lid on it. 

The situation is not perfect. It is not 
possible to have a military program to- 
day which is subject to the changing 
winds of opinion in various countries, 
and find that the planning is always per- 
fect. Some of the installations we would 
like to have become, we find, of less use 
by the changing technology and chang- 
ing opinion in the country where the in- 
stallation is located. But this is the 
subcommittee which proposed the use of 
surplus commodities. 

When the subcommittee was in Spain 
in the fall of 1953, there was a drought. 
It was evident that there would not be 
sufficient wheat to meet the needs. So 
we returned to the United States and 
arranged for a hearing with the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Defense, and 
insisted that they get together and seek 
to use some of the credits which could be 
established by the sale of wheat to Spain. 
We found some reluctance on the part 
of the Department of Defense to do that. 
I recall the admiral in the Department 
of Defense who said it would be simpler 
to draw a check to pay for the housing. 
But we appealed to the White House to 
get some support from the executive side 
to have these branches of the Govern- 
ment cooperate. We suggested that the 
State Department should get off its high 
horse; that the Department of Agricul- 
ture should make a determined effort; 
and that the Department of Defense 
should not hesitate to get credits and 
pesetas. They could store pesetas much 
cheaper than they could store grain. 

So the Senator is talking to sympa- 
thetic ears when he says to this subcom- 
mittee that he would like to have hous- 
ing accomplished by the sale of more 
surplus commodities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am familiar with 
what the subcommittee has done, I wish 
to compliment the Senators who serve 
on it. The great difficulty, however, has 
been not because of action taken by the 
subcommittee. Rather, it is the fault of 
the military planners. In many in- 
stances, housing programs are begun 
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where it may have been possible for the 
Army, the Air Force, or the Navy to 
tell well in advance the length of time 
the particular branch of the armed serv- 
ices would be in that location. 

For instance, in the case of Burton- 
wood, England, to which I have referred, 
the armed services should have known 
when they were going to leave. Yet 
the Government spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to build big homes and 
warehouses there, only to abandon them 
almost before they were occupied. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Burton- 
wood is a big depot. A large amount 
of money was spent there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
and it has been abandoned. That is 
what I am complaining about. I have 
no doubt that in many other areas of 
the world the same thing has occurred 
or will occur. Of course, the subcom- 
mittee is not to be blamed for that. The 
subcommittee takes its advice from the 
armed services. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not al- 
ways. Since the Senator from Louisiana 
brings up that point, I hope he will per- 
mit me to say that the subcommittee 
went into north Africa and stopped the 
construction of a headquarters base at 
Rabat Salet. 

When Secretary Talbot went there 
and investigated, he agreed with the rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee as 
to the construction that was to have 
taken place at Rabat Salet. 

In Spain, in the first week of April 
of this year, I was pleased to have rep- 
resentatives of the Air Force tell me that 
they were glad we had done that, They 
could see that it was wise that we had 
stopped construction. 

There were other installations origi- 
nally contemplated which were not built 
because this subcommittee was far- 
sighted enough to say, “Do not build 
them.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to hear 
that, and I hope that if any similar 
projects come up for consideration, and 
the committee sends someone to look at 
them, they will have the foresight to say, 
“Don’t go ahead with this work.” 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota has worked diligently on 
the matter of housing and toward bring- 
ing into proper focus this problem in 
Europe and also in north Africa. He 
has familiarized himself with as much 
detail as he possibly could. He has used 
excellent judgment, from which the 
committee has benefitted. 

The Senator from South Dakota took 
an active part in the committee’s work 
toward having commodity credit funds 
used. I think the Department of De- 
fense, too, has responded and deserves a 
great deal of credit this year. 

All this housing was built within the 
commodity credit program except where 
there were special plans. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I join with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi in paying tribute 
to the Senator from South Dakota. I 
know what a hard trader he is, because I 
have had some dealings with him in re- 
spect to some public works projects in 
my own State. I know he is a hard 
worker and considers every detail before 
he makes up his mind. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Before the Senator 
makes a comment about abandoning 
Burtonwood, let me point out that a 
change of plans or a change of emphasis 
in military programs is an essential part 
of such programs. We always have to 
review and revise, particularly military 
programs. Perhaps it was not due to any 
shortsightedness on the part of Congress 
or the Department of Defense, either, 
that Burtonwood was built, and then its 
activities were lessened. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The sub- 
committee also was careful to see that 
the rental guarantee housing was made 
available not only to the dependents of 
Defense families. We made the use of 
such housing eligible for other U.S. 
personnel stationed in the areas 
where the accommodations existed, 
where they could use such housing in 
order to supply a part of the guarantee. 
If we could supply other U.S. custom- 
ers, they also could use the hous- 
ing, in order that we would not have to 
make up the guarantee by cash. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the question of 
trying to expand Commodity Credit 
housing and on military installations, I 
have prepared an amendment which 
could not be formulated until after our 
committee had finished its work. I shall 
offer it in the hope that it can be taken 
to conference, to see if we cannot then 
further expand the program and use 
Public Law 480 goods, even for items 
which are more strictly military, such as 
runways. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I appreciate the 
willingness of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to answer questions. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made a great contribution 
to the debate, as he always does. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to know 
the extent to which the committee goes 
into details, or makes studies, to deter- 
mine whether facilities in, let us say, 
the continental United States are neces- 
sary or whether they could be postponed. 
For instance, there is one item of con- 
struction at Fort Knox, Ky., where it is 
proposed to spend $347,000 to build a 
post office. I wonder if that project 
could not be postponed. 

It is also proposed to construct many 
chapels. I favor chapels. However, I 
see one listed here for Fort Greeley, 
Alaska, to seat 300 persons, which will 
cost $584,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is necessary to 
multiply by 242 times the ordinary con- 
struction costs in the United States if a 
building is to be built in Alaska. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. 
I see an item to be built at Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh is not far distant, and it is 
quite a large city where I am certain our 
service people could get all the facilities 
they desire and could purchase all the 
things they need. Yet it is proposed to 
provide exchange sales stores, snack- 
bars, and a service club, to cost in excess 
of $350,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield, so that I may comment upon 
those items? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. I have an answer 
as to one of them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With 
respect to the chapels, I admit that pos- 
sibly I am a little less severe regarding 
the requests of the Defense Department 
than I am in the case of some other 
items. 

During the past summer it was my 
privilege to dedicate one of the chapels. 
The military base was located about 12 
miles from the nearest city or town. The 
military personnel and their dependents 
who were living on the base were in ex- 
cess of 7,000 or 8,000, in addition to sev- 
eral other thousands who lived in the 
city. When I realized the appreciation 
of the mothers and when I heard the 
comments made by the mothers about 
having a chapel with a little wing where 
the boys and girls could have their club 
activities and when I heard them say it 
was much easier to get their youngsters 
to go to Sunday school if there was a 
chapel on the base, rather than if they 
had to get them together and take them 
12 miles to town, I felt that the money 
was well spent. That happened to be on 
a base of the Strategic Air Command, 
in connection with which our great prob- 
lem is to keep trained personnel. 

I must say that when it comes to pro- 
viding facilities that make it possible 
for an airman to say to his wife, We are 
going to have a chapel” or we are go- 
ing to have an educational wing“ or even 
“we are going to have a swimming pool, 
so our kids can grow up like kids in a 
normal community,” and when that can 
be used as an argument to keep the 
trained personnel in the Air Force and 
persuade them to pursue their careers 
in it, I may be a fairly good mark for 
such an argument. 

The costliest thing we have in connec- 
tion with the Strategic Air Command 
is personnel. It takes a great deal of 
money to train them. If an airman 
reaches the point where he is a good 
mechanic or a good aviator or a good 
navigator or is highly trained in elec- 
tronics, if we have to train others to re- 
place them, that costs a great deal more 
than to provide chapels which enable 
their families to say, “Our kids can grow 
up like normal kids,” because of having 
those facilities, 

Mr. LONG. I agree, where the facili- 
ties are necessary. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the Senator think the chapel in Alaska 
was necessary? 

Mr. ELLENDER. One of my constit- 
uents visited a chapel in Olmstead, Pa. 
There was a good chapel there, built 
during the war. But the Armed Forces 
want a new one which will cost $304,000. 
It seems to me that in that case, as well 
as in other cases about which I have 
information and data before me, the 
work on the new ones could be post- 
poned, instead of using borrowed funds 
upon which the Government will have 
to pay 4 percent interest or even higher 
interest rates, in order to obtain the 
funds. 

Another case—one not too far from 
here—is at Andrews Field, It is only 10 
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miles from here. There are all sorts of 
amusement facilities all around the field. 
But this measure would provide $755,000 
to build an open mess for the noncom- 
missioned officers. That building will 
cost $755,000, and the field is located 
only a few miles from here. I am sure 
the airmen there have access to ade- 
quate facilities. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana really think it 
is better for the morale of those non- 
commissioned officers to be required to 
come into Washington, to some of the 
attractions in this city, rather than to 
have a mess hall on the base? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know; but 
we have done all sorts of things to keep 
personnel in service, as the Senator from 
South Dakota knows. We have raised 
their pay and we have given them this, 
that, and the other thing. I think any 
good thing can be overdone. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in ample freedom of debate, and 
ample time for that purpose; but I de- 
sire to finish the overall presentation of 
this measure. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 
Will the Chair please do something more 
than merely tap the gavel and request 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please get order, instead of merely 
tapping the gavel? There are quite a 
few Senators who are waiting to ask 
questions. 

Let me say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that the committee has very care- 
fully scrutinized the entire program he 
has mentioned; and the committee has 
done so for many years. We have elim- 
inated a great many semideluxe or de- 
luxe items of the kind to which he has 
referred. 

Of course my observation is that the 
chapels are among the last thing that 
are requested by the Department, al- 
though they should be the first. 

Let me refer particularly to the rec- 
reational facilities in isolated areas. 
For instance, I remember on one Sun- 
day afternoon seeing a group of young 
sailors, on Kodiak Island, with no place 
to go except the beer hall, and with 
nothing to do except drink beer. I re- 
vised a great deal of my thinking along 
that line, as did others who saw that. 

In the case of the items to which the 
Senator from Louisiana has referred— 
such as the one at Pittsburgh—let me 
say that one is not in the city of Pitts- 
burgh; it is in the Pittsburgh area, out 
in Allegheny County. That is a part of 
the program which this very committee 
has criticized as being overdone—the 
program for the ground-air defense, 
which is a classified matter. But if the 
men are to be there on duty, day and 
night, our position was that small rec- 
reational facilities—one of them for 
$102,000 and the other for $126,000—are 
the minimum we can do for their rec- 
reation, such as the snack bar, the ex- 
change, the retail activities, and so 
forth. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The facilities to 
which I have referred 

Mr. STENNIS. They are in the Pitts- 
burgh area; and that program is classi- 

fied. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The cost of the 
facilities to which I referred total ap- 
proximately $350,000. Are all of them 
on the same base? 

Mr. STENNIS. They serve several 
different military installations, but they 
are connected with the ground-air de- 
fense in that area. They are on the 
confidential list which I have before me, 
but which I cannot read to the Senate 
now. 

The program is one about which the 
committee is not happy. But there 
must be minimum facilities to carry it 
out. I know that some of the men who 
are on duty day and night are entitled 
to some facilities. 

In the case of Andrews Field, a trans- 
fer has been made from Bolling Field to 
Andrews Field. The main reason for 
that transfer is to relieve the heavy air 
traffic pattern over and around the city 
of Washington, as the Senator from 
Louisiana knows. A separate mission is 
really being set up there; Andrews Field 
has a mission of its own; but there is 
an added mission, and those facilities 
must be installed. 

We did eliminate some of the items 
which were requested. But the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has urged that we 
did not eliminate enough. We elimin- 
ated $1,800,000 of the increment; and 
this is the second of three increments, 
before that transfer was made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi object if I request con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a tabulation showing the 
various facilities which are being built 
at certain places? I should like to have 
this tabulation printed in the RECORD, 
in connection with my remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly not; I shall 
be glad to have the Senator from Louisi- 
ana do so. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for that purpose, for I 
believe the printing of the list is very 
timely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list 
submitted by Mr. ELLENDER was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

H.R. 5674—Senate 
ARMY—1960 AUTHORIZATION 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Installation Cost 
Fort Knox, Ky........| Post off eo e-na annia 347 
Fort Greely, N 584 


Chapel G (@00-seat) with 
Schofield Barracks, Chapel (i 
Hawaii. ‘ Gee ee 
Army Security 
Agency (location 
kinawa). 
Missile Master and 
raha facilities, 


Post exchange ies SES 
Exchange sales store 
and snack bar 


EIN 5 Defense | Service club. 148 
Missile Master an Exchange sales store 55 
electronic Helles, and snack bar. 
Philadelphia De- Enlisted men's service 148 
fense Area, club, 
Total; AMR yee cc cccccecmeeedeceas 2,716 
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NAVY—1960 AUTHORIZATION 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Installation 


NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 
NAS, Lemoore, Calif. 
PMR, Point Mugu...| G 


NRRS, Sugar Grove..| Navy exchange 311 
Recreational building, 425 
all-purpose 

eludes enlisted men’ s 
club in building), 
Total, Na Fel- sonnii an a 3,006 
AIR FORCE—1960 AUTHORIZATION 
{In thousands of dollars} 
Installation Cost 
Eielson Air Force Open mess, noncommis- 780 
Base. sioned officers. 
PA Chapel, annex. 195 
Tath Air Force 1 RE 128 
Richords-Gebaur. ene tenets 8 137 
. Open mess, noncommis- 477 
sioned officers. 

AndrewI inana C T PRE AE SEA 755. 

Bunker Hill... V 306 

Clinton County Open mess, noncommis- 373 

sioned officers, 
Open mess, officer. 397 
xchange cafe (addi- 220 
tion). 
((( ([ 396 
Exchange 272 
Open mess, noncommis- 456 
sioned officers, 
h 357 
Turner. 162 
Adair Air Force 198 
Station, 

K. I. Sawyer 408 

Olmsted 304 

Charleston 102 

Clinton Soa 282 

McConnell.. 109 

R. I. Bong. es a 319 

Iwo Jima oha 8 Bowling alley 188 

DO aAa Open mess, noncommis- 460 
tioned officers, 

Doe Recreation ſneility 640 

bss sro Air Forces „ 160 

Ballin, Oxete cssii Open mess, noncommis- 157 
“tog officers. 
F n 122 
Kume Shima — —.—— workshop. 17 
Miyako Jima r 17 
Okino Eraba Shima G 17 
San Vito Open mess, noncommis- 142 
Sioned officers. 

145 

130 

148 

3 on 139 

5 Open mess, noncommis- 188 
sioned officers. 

Northeast Ca Recreational facilit 327 

R. I. Bong. Chapel 306 

Do....- 272 

A Open mess, noncommis- 456 
sioned officers. 

oo ened Meet ee me! Der 357 

——ů ——-„V—ê — 11, 680 


AIR FORCE—PRIOR YEARS’ AUTHORITY—PROPOSED 
FOR FUNDING WITH 1960 APPROPRIATIONS 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Item 


Installation 
Main site, Turkey. Commissary..........-- 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I am not complaining 
about the construction of chapels, and so 
forth. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the point is 
that in the case of many of these items, 
they are to replace buildings which are 
still serviceable and quite adequate. Of 
course, I have contended for many years 
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that the armed services seem to request 
all they can get, in order to construct 
new facilities, although the existing fa- 
cilities might do. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; and that is one 
of the guidelines we have. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Mississippi may remember that 4 or 5 
years ago an effort was being inade to 
build a brand new veterans’ hospital 
with 500 beds at Fort Belvoir; but there 
already was available there a hospital 
with beds for 1,500 men, and a new hos- 
pital was not needed. 

That year we were successful in hay- 
ing that item deleted from the bill. I 
do not know what has happened to the 
item since then; I presume they finally 
succeeded in getting a new hospital 
there, built of brick and mortar. 

But I have visited some of these fa- 
cilities. Whereas some of them are not 
of the best, they certainly can serve for 
a long period of time. 

I was in hope that in the case of many 
of these projects, the subcommittee 
would have a chance to send someone to 
look at the sites of the specific improve- 
ments proposed to be made, in order to 
ascertain whether existing facilities 
might not suffice—and thereby save 
some money. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the comments 
of the Senator from Louisiana are very 
timely. But I assure him that we have 
screened these as best we could. The 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction is further screening 
them now. I certainly appreciate the 
attitude and the contributions of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. KEATING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I pre- 
viously told the Senator from North 
Carolina that I would yield next to him. 
Therefore, I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the able Senator from Mississippi in 
regard to the Nike-Hercules program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is not true that when 
the House bill for the construction of 
these military projects was first con- 
sidered, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee proposed that the Senate 
adopt an amendment which would have 
done, among other things, the follow- 
ing: First, it would have deleted new au- 
thorizations of approximately $17 mil- 
lion, which were designed to procure new 
sites and the construction of new sites 
for the Nike-Hercules program; and, 
second, it would have rescinded certain 
authorizations made last year by the 
Congress for sites of this nature. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
North Carolina is correct. We first de- 
leted $17 million of funds from the bill; 
I refer to funds which were to be used 
for the construction of Nike bases. 

I was interrupted, and I did not un- 
derstand the second part of the question 
the Senator from North Carolina asked. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did not the amendment 
also provide for the withdrawal of the 
deletion of certain authorizations of such 
sites as had been made by the Congress 
last year? 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
North Carolina is correct; and I say here 
that one of the primary purposes was to 
force the making of a review of this en- 
tire program. 

Mr. ERVIN. While I should like to 
have done. 

Mr. STENNIS. We decided we were 
not going to get it unless we took some 
action to bring the issue to a head. 

Mr. ERVIN. After the committee had 
taken action for that purpose, the De- 
fense Department made reply to the com- 
mittee to the effect that the Defense 
Department thought there was a place 
in the overall national defense program 
for a continuation, to a more limited ex- 
tent, of the Nike-Hercules program. The 
Defense Department asked the commit- 
tee to reconsider the matter, and the 
committee did reconsider, after the De- 
fense Department had presented to the 
committee a revised program in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the able and 
distinguished Senator if it is not also true 
that the Defense Department represent- 
atives, including the Secretary of Defense 
proposed, before the Armed Services 
Committee a revised program which con- 
templated, among other things, a con- 
tinuation, to a more limited degree, of 
both the Nike-Hercules program and the 
Bomare program, and an expansion of 
the Nike-Hercules program. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect, except that the revised plan was 
not exactly an expansion of the Nike- 
Hercules program. It involved some re- 
duction of the Nike-Hercules program. 
Otherwise the statement is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, it in- 
volved a reduction of the Nike-Hercules 
program and a reduction of the Bomarc 
program, but an intensification of the 
Nike-Zeus program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the research and 
early development of the Nike-Zeus pro- 
gram. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator a further question. Believing 
it might be necessary to provide for a 
restoration of the some $17 billion of 
additional authorizations which had 
been deleted, I had had prepared an 
amendment, which I had intended to 
offer, making a restoration of the amount 
which I thought would be necessary to 
carry out the revised program of the 
Defense Department. But, as I under- 
stand, the Defense Department has as- 
sured the committee that if the Senate 
will restore the authorizations for cer- 
tain sites and construction for the Nike- 
Hercules program which were made last 
year by the Congress, it will be unneces- 
sary for the Congress to restore the 
approximately $17 billion which had 
been deleted. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the situation, as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi understands it. 
After getting that assurance, the pro- 
posal to deauthorize those bases was 
withdrawn—all bases authorized then 
and authorized now—and the Secretary 
of Defense has advised the committee 
that, because of a backlog of authoriza- 
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tions, it is not necessary even now to 
authorize the $17 billion; that the revised 
program which the committee put back 
in the bill will provide enough author- 
ization to proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, under 
the bill as it now stands, when coupled 
with prior authorizations, it will be pos- 
sible for the Defense Department to 
carry out its program without any addi- 
tional authorization. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. That 
is so stated in the letter written to the 
Senator from Mississippi on that point. 

Mr. ERVIN. Since the circumstances 
are as they have been stated, it is no 
longer necessary for me to offer the 
amendment which I had contemplated 
offering. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi does not object, I should like to 
have the amendment printed at this 
point in the Recorp, with the under- 
standing that it will not be pressed for 
action. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be placed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLARK in the chair). 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will withhold ruling on the request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. President, 
I should like to make it clear that, by 
printing the amendment following the 
colloquy, there should be no interpre- 
tation made that the subcommittee had 
agreed to the matter encompassed in an 
amendment which had not been read to 
the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The amendment is 
merely to be printed in the Recorp. As 
the Senator from Mississippi under- 
stands, the wording of a bill cannot be 
changed merely by reading an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to assure the Senator I did not offer 
the amendment to be printed in the 
Record for that purpose, but I merely 
offered it for printing for the purpose 
of showing I had prepared an amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer, but, 
by reason of what had taken place, I 
was not offering my amendment, which 
expressed only my own personal opinion 
as one Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. The bill speaks for 
itself. We restored the program with 
the specific understanding that it would 
be reviewed again and that all the sites 
were going to be considered from the 
military standpoint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not advised as to whether the 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina has been with- 
drawn. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I withdraw my reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reservation is withdrawn, and the unan- 
imous-consent request is agreed to. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ments of Mr. Ervin were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

On page 5, line 7, of the committee sub- 
stitute, strike out “$13,194,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof 829,026,000“. 

On page 6, line 14, strike out “$81,830,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 883,330,000“. 

On page 41, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“$65,900,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$81,732,000"". 

On page 42, line 1, strike out “$81,830,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$83,330,000". 

On page 42, line 2, strike out “$181,940,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$199,272,000". 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know how 
hard the committee worked on the bill 
and the judgment it exercised in holding 
the feet of the Defense Department to 
the fire in order to get the results which 
have been obtained. Senate bill 2280 is 
a clean bill, arrived at as a result of 
action on the Nike-Hercules, the Bomare, 
and so forth. 

I should like to call to the Senator's 
attention section 418, which appears on 
page 54 of the Senate bill. In that sec- 
tion the Secretray of Defense is request- 
ed to make a report before July 31 of this 
year, to answer five questions, and to 
give the answers to those questions to 
the Committees on Armed Services of 
the House and of the Senate. 

This is the question I wanted to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee: The purpose of that report 
is to provide the basis of a further study; 
is it not? The first study was a rather 
hasty one. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Les. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. From such a 
report it could be ascertained whether 
the judgment of the committee had been 
confirmed and whether there should be 
any changes in its judgment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
He has well stated the situation. The 
revised plan was necessarily hurriedly 
considered and was brought before the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
There were telephone conversations 
with the Secretary of Defense, Dr. Hola- 
day, and others. The question involved 
was the military soundness and the 
feasibility of the program, The agree- 
ment reached was that there would be 
another review of the question to make 
certain the judgment which had been 
rendered was the correct one. It was not 
contemplated that the law would be 
changed after July 31; that date was 
arrived at merely to set a definite date 
on which there would be a further ap- 
praisal and a further report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask one 
more question to clarify the under- 
standing? 

Mr.STENNIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The answers 
which are requested to the questions may 
be very broad. It certainly is not the 
intention of the subcommittee or of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi to 
have the Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary 
of Defense give publicity to the programs 
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of the defense of our country over the 
next 5 years. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course not. The 
subcommittee has had considerable diffi- 
culty over the years in having decisions 
made. Split decisions are still being 
made, and there are still double track 
programs. We want a further review. 

Mr. President, perhaps the Senator 
from South Dakota would like to say a 
word on that point. 

First, may we have order, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senator 
from Mississippi has on many occasions 
pointed out the desirability of the 
Senate’s maintaining order. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, in his opening remarks, credited 
me, I think, with the language or the 
suggestion contained in section 418. 
Therefore, I welcome his suggestion that 
I comment on the intent, the scope, and 
the meaning of this section. 

Let me say first that there is no Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I think, who is more 
desirous than I am of maintaining the 
control of the Defense Establishment in 
a civilian Secretary of Defense. I would 
regret it if at any time the Congress took 
action to put a man who has a primarily 
military background in the position of 
the civilian Secretary of Defense. I 
think that is a tradition we should pro- 
tect. At the same time I feel that when 
we are making decisions which involve 
basic military policy, the Congress and 
the committees of Congress are entitled 
to the opinions of the military heads of 
the several services as to the efficacy and 
dependability of the defense programs 
submitted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In all 
fairness it must be said that in this re- 
view program the submission was made 
to the subcommittee by the Secretary of 
Defense and by other civilian heads. The 
heads of the military services did not 
participate in the presentation to the 
committee of the so-called revised plan 
or the so-called master plan. One gen- 
eral of the Army was called before the 
committee to testify with respect to cer- 
tain scientific developments, but we did 
not have direct testimony from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or from the Chiefs of Staff 
for the various services as to their opin- 
ions about the adequacy or the efficacy 
of the revised master plan. 

It is true we had general statements 
on the plan by the Secretary of Defense, 
but I personally felt we should also have 
the assurances of the Chiefs of Staff 
that they regarded the authorized pro- 
gram as proper. 

I have never felt that the committees 
of the Congress should surrender their 
own responsibility or back away from 
their responsibility in making decisions. 
This subcommittee, under its able chair- 
man, the Senator from Mississippi, has 
said to the Defense Department, “We 
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want you to make some decisions.” I 
think the phrase was used, when the 
able Senator from Mississippi was ques- 
tioning the Secretary of Defense in the 
Committee on Appropriations about this 
matter, “holding our feet to the fire.” In 
fact, that was the phrase which the Sec- 
retary of Defense himself used. The 
committee did that by the action pro- 
posed on the original treatment of the 
House bill, H.R. 5674. We did force a 
decision, so to speak. We did get a de- 
cision. While it was perhaps hurried to 
a certain extent, the Defense Depart- 
ment was pretty definite and made some 
recommendations. 

I felt we should have the benefit of the 
direct testimony of the Chiefs of Staff 
with reference thereto, so I proposed 
what became section 418, in order that 
we should have a further review by the 
Secretary of Defense and a further re- 
port by him to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says 
this is broad language, and the Senator 
wants to be sure it is not expected the 
opinions of the Chiefs of Staff will be 
broadcast to the world, or even to the 
country, with respect to the nature of 
any military threat. There was no such 
intent as that in the language or in the 
proposal. The language does not call for 
a published report; it calls for a report 
to the Armed Services Committees. The 
Secretary of Defense would be in entire 
control over the security classification 
given to any such report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It could be a 
verbal report? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It could 
be a verbal report. It could be—and I 
presume initially, at least it would be— 
a report in executive session, with se- 
curity classification entirely under the 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The regular rules of 
classification will apply to this report, as 
they apply to anything else. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
think so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from South Dakota, the Senator 
from Washington, and the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
NON in the chair). The Senator will 
suspend. The Senate will be in order. 
Senators desiring to converse will retire 
to the cloakrooms. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
had in mind, I believe, getting a more 
full, a more calm, and a more careful 
estimate of the effectiveness of the Bo- 
marc, of the Nike-Hercules, and of gen- 
eral defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think the language will carry out 
the desire. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
New York will permit me, I should like 
to yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], who is a member of 
the subcommittee and who worked long 
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on the bill. The Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CxurcH] has been on his feet ever 
since I have, almost. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to take 
my turn. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Washington such time 
as he may wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
only a short question about one provision 
of the bill. I do not think it will take 
much time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

Mr. KEATING. It has to do with sec- 
tion 415, relating to what is apparently 
a new method of examining into unit 
costs. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from New York and also the Senator 
from Idaho, who is interested in the 
same subject, to let me cover the point 
in my general statement? That might 
clear it up to some extent. 

The Senator from Washington at my 
request has been waiting. May I yield 
to him, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this title matter, would the 
Senator also remember to yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of our subcommittee [Mr. STENNIS] and 
the able ranking Member on the Repub- 
lican side, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

I should like once again, as I have in 
the past, to let the Senate know the 
unanimity of the subcommittee in act- 
ing on all these matters. The party 
aisle has been absent in the delibera- 
tions over the problems presented to the 
committee. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. Stennis] for his 
tireless and effective efforts, and Mr. 
Case for his able work on all aspects of 
this bill. 

We have three new colleagues on the 
committee, the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. These Senators 
have made outstanding contributions in 
their first year on the subcommittee. 

Our new staff director, Mr. Gordon 
Nease, has done a first-rate job. 

I should like to make a few comments 
of a supplemental nature in connection 
with the pending measure. 

Mr. President, we have cut the “fat” 
out of the bill wherever we could find it, 
without impairing the “muscle.” Not 
one item deleted from the bill would in 
any wise impair our overall military 
capacity. 

In this connection, I think the Senate 
should be advised that there may well 
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be need for a supplemental authoriza- 
tion for additional ballistic missile sites 
prior to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress. There is a substantial lead time 
involved in the construction of base 
sites. We should authorize additional 
ballistic missiles of a strategic nature 
and should meet the concurrent require- 
ment of providing the additional bases. 

Mr. President, closing the missile gap 
and building an indestructible retalia- 
tory force is the real deterrent to a 
Soviet attack upon the free world. 

The air defense problem resolves it- 
self into two parts. One part relates to 
the threat of the air-breathing vehicles, 
manned and unmanned. In this area 
we have, first of all, interceptors, and 
we also have the Bomarc coming in, and 
the Nike-Hercules, and the Nike-Ajax. 

Mr. President, I think it is the feeling 
of most of us on the committee that if 
we are going to take advantage of the 
existing defense capabilities in this area, 
we should expedite our effort to the 
point where we can wrap it up and get 
on with the job of trying to find an 
answer, if it is possible, to the next 
problem of air defense. This, of course, 
pertains to the threat of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

Science has been unfair in its treat- 
ment of the offense and of the defense. 
Science has been uniquely partial to the 
offense, but niggardly in aid to the de- 
fense. With the development of new 
offensive systems, the role of defense be- 
comes almost impossible, so we must 
rely more and more on the invulnerable 
deterrent. In other words, we should 
achieve at the earliest possible date a 
deterrent retaliatory force which the 
enemy cannot knock out in a surprise 
blow. When the enemy knows we have 
that capability at all times, no matter 
what kind of an attack he contemplates 
unleashing upon the United States and 
upon the free world, he will hesitate be- 
fore undertaking such a dangerous ad- 
venture. 

So in connection with the problem of 
the ballistic missile threat, with the 
progress of science working constantly in 
favor of the offense, there will come a 
time when we must tell our citizens we 
may not have a ready answer to that 
threat. 

We should be intellectually honest 
with the American people on this point. 
I know that eminent scientists who are 
competent to speak in this field have 
serious reservations as to our ability to 
provide an effective defense against bal- 
listic missiles. This is not to say that 
we should not make every effort. I ven- 
ture the guess that even though we 
make every effort in this field, we may 
well fall short of the kind of defense 
anticipated and expected by our people. 
The people should be told the facts, be- 
cause if we go off on a wild spending 
spree for defense against missiles, we 
may well be taking dollar resources and 
limited manpower resources away from 
those vital areas which pertain to our 
deterrent capability, with the result that 
we may provide ourselves an inadequate 
deterrent to war. 

I should like to make two observations 
in connection with the overall air de- 
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fense problem, and particularly the bal- 
listic missile effort. 

First, we need to continue to maintain 
our detection and identification systems. 
This is important from the standpoint 
of defense, and absolutely essential for 
the successful operation of our retalia- 
tory forces. ‘They must be notified. 
They must be placed on the alert. 

Second, we should proceed with all 
diligence and prudence in the research 
and development effort now being under- 
taken by the Army in connection with 
Nike-Zeus. We should explore all ave- 
nues which might lead to an answer to 
the ballistic missile problem. 

We heard considerable testimony in 
the committee. We heard from Dr. 
Herbert York, of the Department of De- 
fense, an able scientist, who assured the 
committee that this was being done. 

We should push the Nike-Zeus along 
with rapidity, but we should make sure 
that before we start purchasing hard- 
ware, and before we invest large sums 
of money, we have a workable program. 
We sympathize with the terrible problem 
which has been thrust upon the Army 
in connection with its responsibility in 
this field, because, as I stated a moment 
ago, science has been unfair in its treat- 
ment of the defense. It has given most 
of the advantage—and this advantage 
increases each year—to the offense. 

Let me make one last point. The most 
important thing that we can do today— 
and it should be done without delay—is 
to improve our organization within the 
Department of Defense, dealing with the 
problem of air defense. We have done 
a fairly good job in bringing about uni- 
fication of command as it pertains to the 
Department of Defense. But when it 
comes to providing the necessary hard- 
ware and equipment in support of our 
air defense objectives, we find a frac- 
tionated situation on our hands, 

The truth is that decisions as to the 
type of equipment which should be used 
in support of our air defense objectives 
are divided among the services, result- 
ing in unfortunate interservice conflict. 

In connection with the submission of 
the so-called air defense master plan, 
our committee was faced with a unique 
situation, in which we did not have one 
bit of testimony from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. We had to rely primarily on 
the testimony and advice of Dr. Holaday, 
in the Department of Defense. We 
hope—at least I hope—that out of all 
this we will get from the Department of 
Defense some assurance that there will 
at least be unification in this area of air 
defense, an area which is so essential 
to our survival, an area in which we can 
save billions of dollars if we exercise a 
little more prudence in organization. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington for his 
very fine statement and contribution to 
the Recorp. I do not believe there is 
any Member of the Senate—without ex- 
ception—any better qualified to speak 
with intelligence, knowledge, and discre- 
tion on this subject than is the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator permit me to 
associate myself with those sentiments? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I be- 
lieve that the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services and the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction are exceedingly 
fortunate to have as a member the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington. 
His background and knowledge of the 
scientific aspects of defense are invalu- 
able. He warns us that we must not buy 
obsolescence. He is on the alert to see 
that we do not. It is a pleasure for me 
to associate myself with the comments 
the Senator has made. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of three Senators in par- 
ticular, namely, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] and the two Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
KEATING], who have asked me to yield to 
them in connection with the item relat- 
ing to title search and insurance, I will 
yield to them in the order in which they 
requested me to yield. First, however, I 
feng to offer an explanation of this sec- 

on, 
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Another consideration relating to fam- 
ily housing pertains to title search and 
insurance and is contained in section 
414 of the bill. This section was in- 
serted in the bill upon the strong recom- 
mendation of the Comptroller General 
on the basis of audits made with respect 
to military housing constructed with 
proceeds of FHA insured mortgages. It 
has the unanimous approval of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. 

This section simply provides that, 
first, on request of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Attorney General of the 
United States shall furnish an opinion as 
to the sufficiency of title to any property 
on which military family housing is to 
be constructed with proceeds from FHA 
insured mortgages. That is on property 
already owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government buys 
the land as a site for these houses. 

Second. On the basis of such an opin- 
ion, the Secretary of Defense will guar- 
antee the mortgages against any losses 
oe may arise from adverse claims to 
title. 

Third. Proceeds from FHA-insured 
mortgaged loan for construction of so- 
called Capehart housing shall not be 
used to pay title search and insurance 
costs. 

On that point, the Attorney General 
may have occasion to have some title 
search made. Customarily that is done 
through local attorneys. He would still 
have the same authority, and could pay 
for the service from his funds. We do 
not preclude the use of title search by 
local attorneys. 

Title search and insurance has been 
required for the military family housing 
projects because the financing arrange- 
ments for these projects are similar to 
those on private commercial construc- 
tion. Lending institutions—the mort- 
gagee—provides funds for construction 
of the housing to the builder—the mort- 
gagor—selected by the Government on 
the basis of competitive bidding. At the 
completion of construction, the U.S. 
Government assumes the mortgage and 
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pays the mortgagee principal and interest 
over a 25-year period. The mortgagor- 
builder has been required to obtain a 
title search and title insurance policy 
even though the projects are being con- 
structed on Government-owned land on 
which the Department of Justice has 
determined the validity of the title at 
the time the real estate was acquired 
by the Government. The cost of the 
title search and insurance are included 
in the 25-year mortgage. 

In providing this title service, the De- 
partment of Justice will follow the same 
procedure as is now followed in all other 
Government cases. I have already re- 
ferred to that. The mortgagee interest 
will be fully protected against adverse 
claims to title at all times, including the 
period of construction. In addition to 
the guarantee provided by the Secretary 
of Defense, the mortgagee is also pro- 
tected through FHA insurance of the 
mortgage, the initial endorsement on the 
mortgage being made prior to the time 
construction commences. Likewise, dur- 
ing the construction period a 100-percent 
performance and payment bond is re- 
quired which provides protection against 
the contractor’s default and mechanics 
liens during the construction period. 

As to the cost involved, the Comptrol- 
ler General estimates that for approxi- 
mately 300 housing projects now in ex- 
istence the Government will pay in 
excess of $6 million for title search and 
title insurance. 

I remind Senators that this is on land 
which the Government already owns, and 
with respect to which it has already 
proved the title. 

The fee for title search and title in- 
surance at Fort Belvoir, near Washing- 
ton, totaled $15,000. The search cost 
was $1,000 and the insurance fee was 
$14,000, and, since the insurance runs 
for the period of the mortgage, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office estimates that the 
total cost of this project over 25 years 
would amount to $22,500. The Govern- 
ment has, of course, owned the land at 
Fort Belvoir a great number of years. 
I do not know how long—I think 40 or 50 
years. I am informed that some of this 
property was acquired before the War 
Between the States. The Government 
has owned some land at Fort Belvoir for 
more than 100 years. I do not know 
whether this particular property has 
been owned that long. We do not want 
to set precedents which will reach over 
into the field of private enterprise. But 
consider the Air Force Academy. The 
land there was already owned by the 
Federal Government, as the committee 
understands the facts, for a project of 
Capehart housing. We paid out $32,589, 
as the committee figures reflect, for the 
title search, and $24,097 for the title in- 
surance, a total of $56,686. That money 
was paid for the search and insurance of 
title to land which the Government 
already owned. So it is to meet situa- 
tions of that kind that the committee 
recommended the approval of this sec- 
tion which I have already outlined. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Mississippi in 
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yielding. I should like to ask two or 
three questions relating to the amend- 
ment. 

First, am I correct in my understand- 
ing that this amendment is designed 
to cover so-called Capehart-type hous- 
ing located on Government property or 
on military installations on Government 
property? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not true chat the 
committee recognizes a clear distinction 
between this kind of housing con- 
structed on Government property, on 
military installations owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and other types of public fi- 
nanced housing, such as FHA and GI 
housing, where the Government guaran- 
tees the loans, but the housing is lo- 
cated on property which does not belong 
to the Government? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a very clear 
distinction, one which the committee 
fully recognizes and would not propose 
to disturb. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have received a 
number of communications from my 
home State which register concern on 
the part of persons who are legitimately 
engaged in the title business. One of 
the letters is from the Honorable R. M. 
Wetherell, of Mountain Home, Idaho; 
another is from Mr. Gordon Gray, presi- 
dent of the Twin Falls Title & Trust Co., 
Twin Falls, Idaho; another is from Mr. 
Frank C. Sparks, president of the Idaho 
Abstract & Title Co., Nampa, Idaho. 

I think Mr. Wetherell's concern is reg- 
istered, in part, in these words. He 
writes: 

It is very simple to visualize FHA insured 
loans, Veterans’ Administration insured 
loans, Federal Land Bank Loans, Farmers 
Home Administration loans, and others, be- 
ing handled in the same manner. If this 
were to ever happen, another private busi- 
ness, composed of small individual abstract 
title companies, such as my own, which pay 
thousands upon thousands in taxes, and 
employ thousands of people, would become 
extinct. 


The concern of Mr. Gordon Gray is 
registered in these words: 

However, I am concerned because I believe 
the enactment of this section will put the 
Government into direct competition with 
privately owned title companies. If the 
Government is to enter the title insurance 
field in this instance, I fear it may do so in 
many others and become a real threat to us. 


I have mentioned these letters simply 
to make it clear that the committee does 
not intend this provision to constitute 
a precedent of any kind which would 
have the effect of opening the door to- 
ward embracing other public-financed 
housing guarantees in fields unrelated to 
military installations on Government 
property. Am I correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Idaho is correct. The committee does 
not propose to go any further than this 
amendment goes, and does not wish to 
invade private enterprise at all, as out- 
lined by the Senator. This is simply a 
case where the Government already owns 
the land and is guaranteeing everything 
from the first movement until the very 
last, which will extend over a period of 
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many years. It has already acquired 
title. It has already looked into the suf- 
ficiency of it. We simply thought it was 
absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment be protected. 

But if any title search work is to be 
done or if any abstract work is to be 
done, the Attorney General, of course, 
will be authorized to employ such local 
facilities and professional skill as he may 
see fit to do. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr.STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This 
matter has, I think, been brought to 
the attention of all members of the sub- 
committee. In considering it, it has oc- 
curred to me that possibly our language 
might be revised at one point. Here I 
should like to place a suggestion in the 
Recorp, in order that it might be studied 
between now and the time the bill goes 
to conference. 

The last sentence of section 414, on 
page 51 of the bill, reads: 

None of the proceeds of any mortgage loan 
hereafter insured under such title VIII shall 
be used for title search and title insurance 
costs. 


That language would preclude the use 
of any of the proceeds of any mortgage 
loan being used for title search and title 
insurance costs, even though the Secre- 
tary of Defense might have been given 
an adverse opinion by the Attorney 
General. 

What I fear is that if the Attorney 
General found a defective title, which 
prevented the Secretary of Defense from 
guaranteeing the title, the language I 
have just read would prevent the pro- 
ceeds of the mortgage being used to 
correct the title. So I suggest that we 
give some consideration to adding to the 
sentence these words: 

Where the Secretary of Defense, on the 
opinion of the Attorney General, has made 
such a guarantee. 


The last sentence would then read: 

None of the proceeds of any mortgage 
loan hereafter insured under such title VIII 
shall be used for title search and title in- 
surance costs where the Secretary of De- 
fense, on the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, has made such a guarantee. 


That would make it possible, it seems 
to me, if a defective title were found or 
suspected, and which led the Attorney 
General to advise the Secretary of De- 
fense against giving such a guarantee, 
to use the proceeds of the loan to correct 
the title. 

Mr. STENNIS. While expressing a 
desire to study the language which the 
Senator from South Dakota has sug- 
gested, one answer is that the Attorney 
General could make his own search 
through his staff or through locally em- 
ployed persons to determine the correct- 
ness of the title, and sometimes to cure 
the title. But we would certainly want 
to study any suggestion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. That was going to be 
my point. I should like to press it a 
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little further. Suppose the Department 
of Defense decides it does not want to 
go into the guarantee business contend- 
ing there is no liability on the United 
States for title having its origin in pri- 
vate hands, in many cases, although the 
Senator from Virginia says the Govern- 
ment has owned some of this property a 
long time. Why can we not let the At- 
torney General use a title company if 
he thinks that is the best way to serve 
the national policy? Why cut that out 
altogether and disable him from doing 
that, even if he thinks it is a good thing 
to do, and there will be a saving of 
money by doing it in that way? 

Mr. STENNIS. The bill prohibits only 
the proceeds from loans being used for 
that purpose. The other avenues are 
open. But I think the question is worthy 
of study. For my part, I shall be glad 
to consider it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe the colloquy 
which has now taken place has been 
most helpful in establishing a legisla- 
tive record on the floor of the Senate. 
It will remove any possible construction 
that might be applied to this amend- 
ment upon which any threat to the pri- 
vate title business could be founded. 

I think in view of the colloquy and 
the very helpful explanation which has 
been given by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and the Senator from South 
Dakota, and other remarks made on the 
floor of the Senate, it has been made 
clear that this provision is meant to be 
applied to those restricted cases where 
Government property is involved and 
where no particular need for a special 
title search is necessary. 

I think, in the light of the record 
which has now been made, this pro- 
vision could not properly be construed 
to constitute any threat to the private 
abstract or title business. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for raising the point. He 
has very clearly and forcefully stated 
the problem. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the answers 
given by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi to the letters read by the 
Senator from Idaho are very reassur- 
ing. I have had similar correspondence. 
I know of the great concern of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
the free-enterprise system, and that he 
would certainly be the last one to do 
anything, knowingly, to interfere with 
that system. 

There are some cases, are there not, 
where the housing is built upon prop- 
erty newly acquired? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, they 
are not all cases such as that cited by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
where the property has been owned by 
the Government for many years. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. KEATING. The last sentence is 
the one which gives me concern. I am 
correct, am I not, in understanding that 
this is new language? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a new provision; 
it will be in conference. 
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Mr. KEATING. I hope that in con- 
ference every consideration will be given 
to some proposal which is considerably 
less than a total bar to the use of any 
of these funds for title search or title 
insurance costs. It strongly impresses 
me that it may actually be to the ad- 
vantage of the Government, in certain 
cases, to obtain title insurance. 

Furthermore, although figures to indi- 
cate a saving, by not continuing the 
present practice, have been given, I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact—and 
I know that from his experience he 
realizes it—that if the Attorney General 
is given responsibility for doing every- 
thing which a title company would do, 
and for giving an opinion, so that the 
Secretary of Defense can guarantee the 
title, that very likely would result in a 
request for a considerable enlargment of 
his staff, in order to meet that problem 
and that burden. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. We encounter such 
situations all the time, when we give a 
Government department additional work 
to do. 

So I hope this matter will receive 
serious consideration by the conferees 
for both Houses. 

I am very grateful to my friend for 
giving me this opportunity to present 
this matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate greatly 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
York. He has contributed to the debate. 
His suggestions are very timely, and cer- 
tainly the matter will be studied. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think I have made my 
main point. But I have received an 
analysis of this matter from the Title 
Guaranty Co., William H. Deatly, presi- 
dent, of New York, a very large concern 
which is very experienced in this field. 
I think the points that concern has 
made, are, first, in regard to the question 
of cutting out private enterprise. I 
think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] has covered that point. 

Second, in regard to the fact that a 
good deal of this property had its origin 
in private ownership, and therefore title 
insurance is necessary. We have cov- 
ered that point. 

Third, that there will be cost, even if 


the Attorney General does the work. 


My colleague from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] has covered that point. 

Fourth— and most important of all, 
I believe—that we are imposing on the 
U.S. Government a new obligation to 
make guaranties, and therefore we 
should leave the door open to the ob- 
taining of title insurance, if that seems 
the best and the cheapest thing to do. 
None of the title insurance companies 
wants the Government to spend more 
money; these companies are as anxious 
as anyone else is to have the Govern- 
ment save money. But these companies 
are not in a position to jeopardize un- 
necessarily the position of either the 
United States or themselves. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, I urge on the 
Senator, first, that the matter of leaving 
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the door open to the obtaining of title 
insurance, if that is the best way to 
handle the matter, be left to the Attor- 
ney General; second that the provision 
forbidding any proceeds to be used, and 
so forth, be omitted, because the use of 
such proceeds may be the best way to 
proceed—in other words, to proceed in 
a traditional way, saving money where 
possible, but not saving it unwisely. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I rise to commend the Senator from 
Mississippi for his great interest in these 
matters and for the very fine work he has 
done in regard to this amendment. 

I think the amendment is a good and 
proper one. As has been stated, it does 
not apply generally to the FHA pro- 
gram; it applies only to military proj- 
ects on land already owned by the Gov- 
ernment, where the titles to which have 
already been examined. 

As the Senator from Mississippi 
knows, the same land in these projects 
is owned originally by the Government, 
find after the construction period it re- 
verts to the Government; it is simply 
leased for the purpose of building the 
houses. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The situation 
is ridiculous. The Government owns 
the land. It temporarily leases the land 
to a builder. When construction is com- 
pleted, the Government takes over the 
building company with all of its liabili- 
ties and assets, including the mortgage 
and the lease which secures it. And at 
that point the Government guarantees 
full and complete payment of the mort- 
gage which is already insured by another 
Government agency—the FHA. 

The Senator from Mississippi con- 
stantly amazes me, with the meticulous 
attention he gives to these military con- 
struction matters. I commend him in 
the highest terms, because he is seeking 
to save money wherever it can be saved. 

The Comptroller General has said 
that in this particular instance, as the 
Senator from Mississippi knows, the 
total cost of title search and insurance 
fees on Capehart housing programs may 
amount to as much as $7,770,000, al- 
though the titles already have been ex- 
amined, and although the land is owned 
by the Government. 

As the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
the Comptroller General has thoroughly 
and carefully examined this matter; and 
he strongly advocates that this amend- 
ment be adopted. 

I commend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Armed Services Commit- 
tee for going into the matter as care- 
fully as it has. 

I also commend the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for the contribution he has made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor the comments by the Comp- 
troller General and a statement which 
I have prepared. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and the statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Costs (SAvINnGs) 

On the subject of costs and savings with 
respect to the purchase of unnecessary com- 
mercial title search and insurance, a Comp- 
troller General’s memorandum of June 18, 
1959, makes the following statement: 

“The presently authorized Capehart pro- 
gram and future short-term plans for Cape- 
hart housing call for at least 140,000 housing 
units (91,367 now authorized, 22,000 in the 
fiscal year 1960 program, and 28,000 planned 
in total for the 1961 and 1962 programs). 
The title search and insurance costs thereon 
are computed as follows: 

140, 000 


“Housing units.......-...--..--- 


Title search and insurance costs: 


Initial costs $5, 180, 000 
Interest payable thereon for 

( ———— 2. 590, 000 

iS a A ͤ A IE 7, 770, 000 


“This amount of $7,770,000 could have 
been saved if section 414 had been in effect 
from the inception of the Capehart pro- 
gram. The figure of $6 million in the above 
mentioned GAO letter was on the conserva- 
tive side because no consideration was given 
to programs beyond the fiscal year 1960. 

“The possible saving under section 414 is 
represented by the costs applicable to the 
more than 50,000 housing units not under 
construction at this date, computed as 


follows: 
“Housing units --- = 50, 000 
Title search and insurance 
costs 
Initial costs $1, 850, 000 
Interest payable thereon for 
26 Peers. 1 925, 000 
—— he enn cdr arto meee ne 2, 775, 000“ 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 
SOURCE 


Section 414 is recommended by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States on the 
basis of audits already made with respect to 
military housing constructed with the pro- 
ceeds of FHA-insured mortgages. 

The language of the section was originally 
drafted by counsel for the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office. It has been checked and 
perfected by the Senate Legislative Counsel, 
It is unanimously approved by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 


PROVISIONS 


The section simply provides that: 

1. On request of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
shall furnish an opinion as to the sufficiency 
of title to any property on which military 
family housing is to be constructed with 
proceeds from FHA-insured mortgages; 

2. On the basis of such an opinion the Sec- 
retary of Defense will guarantee the mort- 
gagee against any losses that may arise from 
adverse claims to title; and 

3. Proceeds from the FHA-insured mort- 
gage loan for construction of so-called Cape- 
hart Housing shall not be used to pay title 
search and insurance costs. 

This would eliminate any reasonable re- 
quirement for outside title search and in- 
surance, and substitute for it. 


BACKGROUND 


Construction of quarters for military per- 
sonnel with loans under privately held mort- 
gages insured by FHA, instead of with ap- 
propriated funds, was started in 1949, 

The policy was established in a housing 
act; not under military construction legis- 
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lation. The first of these programs was 
known as Wherry housing. Under this pro- 
gram 267 projects, including nearly 84,000 
units, costing nearly $700 million in FHA- 
insured mortgages were constructed on or 
near military installations. 

Wherry housing was succeeded in 1955 by 
another Federal Housing program for mili- 
tary quarters generally referred to as Cape- 
hart housing. Under Capehart housing pro- 
visions privately held mortgages totaling an 
additional $2.3 billion could be insured by 
FHA for military housing. As of March 31, 
1959, mortgages totaling $1.4 billion had been 
insured and authorization for $900 million 
more remained. 


CURRENT (CAPEHART) HOUSING PROGRAM 


Under the current FHA-insured military 
housing program: 

1. Practically all construction is on land 
already owned by the Government within 
the confines of military reservations—many 
of them under tight security. The title 
should be clear. 

2. For each of these projects the military 
department involved—Army, Navy, or Air 
Force—leases the Government-owned land 
to the private builder. 

3. The private builder uses the lease as 
security for the FHA-insured mortgage. 

4. The construction costs are met with 
proceeds from the mortgage, and during 
construction a 100 percent performance and 
payment bond is required. 

5. Immediately upon completion of the 
construction the military department in- 
volved takes over the private builder com- 
pany, takes over the houses, assumes the 
mortgage, and guarantees repayment of the 
joan. 

In summary, under present practice: 

The housing is built on land already 
owned by the Government. 

The projects are financed with proceeds 
from mortgages insured by the Government 
through FHA. 

The construction is carried on under a 100 
percent performance and payment bond. 

Upon completion of the construction the 
Government, through the military depart- 
ment involved, takes over the housing, as- 
sumes the debt completely, and guarantees 
its repayment, 

Under present practice, title search and in- 
surance is added to all of this. 


ARGUMENT FOR COMMERCIAL TITLE SEARCH 
AND INSURANCE 


Three arguments are made for the pres- 
ent commercial title search and insurance. 

1. Some lending institutions contend that 
even with FHA insurance, performance and 
payment bond, and Government guarantee, 
the first-mortgage status of the loan needs 
protection from mechanics and tax liens 
during the construction period. 

2. Counsel for the Defense Department 
indicates fear (without proof or experience) 
that interruption of the existing routine 
will deter lenders, and slow down the pro- 


m. 
3. Title companies are contending that 
this is another effort by Government to com- 
pete with private enterprise, and that Fed- 
eral guarantee will be extended to all FHA 
programs. 
ARGUMENT FOR SECTION 414 


The answers to these arguments are 
obvious. 

Under section 414 the Secretary of Defense 
backed by the integrity of the United States 
Government, would guarantee the mortgagee 
against any losses arising from adverse 
claims to title in FHA-insured military 
housing projects. 

The guarantee in section 414 is full and 
complete. It is for all purposes at all stages 
in the life of the mortgage. It protects 
against mechanics and tax liens, and all 
else. 
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Assuming the current and proposed rates 
of interest, there is no reason to think lend- 
ing institutions are going to be deterred very 
long from such risk-proof mortgages. (The 
current interest rate is 444 percent.) 

With respect to title work for military 
housing projects: the Comptroller General 
says the Department of Justice performs this 
function in all other Government cases. 
The Federal Government traditionally has 
been a self-insurer. Section 414 simply 
eliminates military housing as an exception 
in both instances. It is contemplated that 
the Justice Department would follow normal 
established procedures. 

Competition with private enterprise is not 
the purpose of section 414. No other Fed- 
eral housing program is comparable or sim- 
ilar to the military program where the 
houses are built on Government property 
for Government use, to be paid for from 
Government funds under Government 
guarantee. The contention that the pro- 
visions of section 414 will be extended to 
other FHA programs is groundless. 


SAVINGS 


The current examination of this matter 
reveals that the elaborate title search and 
insurance services now being purchased for 
FHA-insured military housing projects is 
used primarily for protection in the rela- 
tively short construction period. 

With this in view it is easy to understand 
the Comptroller General's criticism of the 
fact that the title search and insurance 
costs are paid in one advance premium from 
mortgage proceeds on which interest is paid 
for 25 years. 

In fact, the Fort Belvoir audit shows that 
most of the title costs are for the insurance; 
not for the searches. This insurance is in 
addition to the FHA insurance on the mort- 
gage, performance and payment bond, and 
the Government's guarantee of full repay- 
ment, 

The fee for title search and insurance at 
Fort Belvoir totaled $15,000. The search cost 
was $1,000. The insurance fee was $14,000. 
The Comptroller General estimated interest 
on the $15,000 fee would increase the cost 
to some $22,500, 

Estimates by the U.S. General Accounting 
Office indicate these costs on projects yet to 
be built under the current military housing 
program would run into millions of dollars. 

The Comptroller General simply takes the 
position that the Justice Department could 
render the service necessary at far less cost. 

SECTION CHECKED OUT 

The only formal objection was raised by 
Department of Defense counsel. He sug- 
gested a substitute which would make the 
provisions of section 414 permissive. 

Section 414 is based on a strong recom- 
mendation by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. It has the unanimous 
approval of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I support both. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Virginia for his re- 
marks, and I accept them on behalf of 
the entire subcommittee, all the mem- 
bers of whom worked on this matter. 

The Senator from Virginia has made 
a fine contribution, and I thank him for 
it. As all of us know, he is deeply con- 
cerned about these matters, and he has 
given this point a great deal of study. 

At this time, I wish to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
to whom I previously promised to yield; 
and then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Florida, if I may. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to thank my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, for his patience. 
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Mr. STENNIS. It is always a delight 
to deal with the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
from Mississippi knows, I have prepared 
an amendment to the bill; the amend- 
ment is intended to be submitted by me, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
myself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
ELLENDER, for himself and Mr. Lone, was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

On page 125, between lines 22 and 23, 
insert “Alexandria, Louisiana: Training fa- 
cilities, $290,000.” 

On page 126, between lines 2 and 3, insert, 
“Bastrop, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$161,000.” 

On page 126, between lines 7 and 8, in- 
sert “Bogalusa, Louisiana: Training facili- 
ties, $180,000.” 

On page 127, between lines 8 and 9, insert 


“Monroe, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$191,000.” 

On page 127, between lines 10 and 11, in- 
sert “Natchitoches, Louisiana: Training 


facilities, $161,000.” 
On page 137, line 23, strike out “$8,316,- 
000”, and insert in lieu thereof 89,299,000.“ 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendment with the 
Senator from Mississippi. I am aware 
of his position in regard to the amend- 
ment, which would authorize the con- 
struction of certain National Guard fa- 
cilities in Louisiana—one at Alexandria, 
one at Bastrop, one at Bogalusa, one at 
Monroe, and one at Natchitoches. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At the time the 
committee considered the bill, the State 
of Louisiana had not then provided the 
necessary funds to match those of the 
Federal Government in order to defray 
the cost of these installations. I wish 
to inform my good friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi, and the committee as 
& whole that only 2 weeks ago the Lou- 
isiana Legislature provided the sum of 
$325,000 in order to match the Federal 
funds, in connection with the construc- 
tion of the facilities to which I have 
just referred. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Are all 
of them National Guard armories? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Les. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point I desire 
to make to my good friend is that a limi- 
tation has been placed by the State of 
Louisiana in regard to the period for 
which the funds will be available. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Their availability 
terminates June 30, 1960. 

That is what I wanted to bring to the 
attention of my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I am most hopeful he will 
consider accepting my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, let me ask a 
question. The time limit in regard to 
the money from the State of Louisiana 
is until when? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Until June 30, 1960. 
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Mr. STENNIS. If obligated by then, 
the money would still be available; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that even 
though his State acted after we had 
closed the hearings and had formulated 
our policy on the bill, his request—in 
view of the logic of his presentation— 
was considered by us even further, in 
view of his interest and in view of the 
special circumstances. 

But the committee had to measure 
that request by a very firm policy which 
already had been formulated, and which 
the committee has been applying 
strictly, without any exception. That is 
that in the case of National Guard 
armories for this year, we would confine 
our recommendations solely to armories 
which had been recommended by the 
adjutant general of each State—and of 
course that would also include the Gov- 
ernor—and also had been approved by 
the National Guard Bureau, and came 
within the budget. Under that rule— 
and we received many applications to 
vary it—we, respectfully, had to decline 
all which did not come within that rule, 
in order to carry out what we thought 
was & sound policy. 

We are in sympathy with the Na- 
tional Guard armory construction pro- 
gram. It has a local aspect which we 
think is very good for the community 
concerned, and for the backing of the 
national military effort. 

But a number of armories have al- 
ready been authorized throughout the 
Nation—far more than there are appro- 
priated funds for. So we did not add a 
single armory in this bill. I know that 
some of them in my State are very close 
to where I live, and were on the list. 
However, that fact is purely incidental. 
In every case, we adhered to the rule. 
We had to apply to the list in the case 
of Louisiana the same rule that we have 
applied to others. 

So, under the circumstances, we have 
to oppose the proposal of the Senators 
from Louisiana. 

But we hope there will be time, next 
year, to get it authorized—if it is on the 
list I have mentioned and if we have the 
same policy—in time before the State 
money expires. 

We did make some shifts within a 
State, but still within the budget, when 
there was a desire to abandon one, in 
favor of another. But otherwise we 
made no exception. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I appreciate the 
consideration given me by the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I have no illusions 
about the prospect of obtaining Senate 
approval of my amendment in the light 
of the Senator’s remarks. Under the 
circumstances, it would be more or less 
a futile gesture for me to offer the 
amendment and bring it to a vote. I 
am most hopeful, however, that it will 
be possible for appropriate action to be 
taken by the Armed Services Committee 
on these five National Guard armories 
before the end of the 1960 fiscal year. 
They are needed. The State of Louisiana 
has available for immediate use suffi- 
cient funds to match the usual Federal 
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contribution. These funds will lapse 
after June 30, 1960. I am most hopeful 
that these facilities can be authorized, 
and that both Federal and State funds 
can be obligated prior to June 30, 1960. 

I only regret that the committee did 
not feel it could accept my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. We regretfully opposed 
it, but we felt required to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor, in connection with my remarks, 
a letter from Maj. Gen. Raymond F. 
Hufft, the adjutant general of Louisiana, 
dated June 24, and addressed to me; and 
a letter from the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], dated 
today and addressed to me, concerning 
the amendment we are now discussing. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATE OF LOUISIANA 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
New Orleans, La., June 24, 1959 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: The following 
information is submitted in accordance with 
request contained in your telegram this date 
regarding State funds for construction of 
armories: 

Amount of funds available, $325,000. 

Limitation on availability, fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960. 

Date of availability of funds, July 1, 1959. 

Bills for the appropriation of these funds 
were signed by Acting Governor Frazar on 
June 15, 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maj. Gen. RAYMOND F. HUFFT, 
The Adjutant General, 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: Reference is 
made to your letter and our oral conversa- 
tion concerning the possibility of adding to 
the Military Construction Authorization bill 
for 1960 certain additional armories at vari- 
ous locations in Louisiana, 

This matter, along with other similar ones, 
was given the careful consideration of the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction, It 
was determined, however, that it would be 
undesirable to add any armories over and 
above those sugggested by the Department 
of Defense. The basic reason for this is 
that in the past years far more armories have 
been authorized than have been funded and 
built. The subcommittee felt that it would 
be much better for all concerned to en- 
deavor to cause the Department of Defense 
to provide funding for this backlog of 
armories previously authorized, thus permit- 
ting the funding and the actual construc- 
tion of these to catch up with the authoriza- 
tions. 

Iam enclosing a copy of the Committee re- 
port which reflects the Committee’s views on 
pages 75 and 76. While the Committee was 
certainly in sympathy with the situation ex- 
isting in Louisiana, favorable action could 
not be taken in the light of the existing cir- 
cumstances. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
J 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to again state that, if at all pos- 
sible, when the military construction bill 
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of next year is considered, I hope atten- 
tion will be given to the projects covered 
by my amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the sentiments of the Senator 
from Louisiana, and I appreciate the 
vigor and the spirit with which he has 
presented this matter to the committee, 
and also to the Senate, today. I cer- 
tainly appreciate his fine attitude about 
the matter. I hope that next year the 
pattern will be worked out in time to 
make possible the use of the money 
authorized by his State. 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I congratulate him 
and the members of his committee on 
the fine work they have done on this 
bill. They have been generous and fair. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall not offer an 
amendment on the matter I wish to dis- 
cuss with him briefly because I think the 
committee has been generous and fair. 
In the case of my own State, because of 
the location of a sizable number of im- 
portant military establishments, I notice 
it has been granted authorizations of 
something over $27 million. But the 
item I wish to bring up at this time is 
similar to the one which has just been 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is, of course, fully familiar with 
it, because I have had it up with him 
once before. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I remember the 
Senator's interest and his presentation 
of the problem. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The National Guard 
unit which uses the National Guard 
Armory at Jacksonville is probably one 
of the largest in our State. That build- 
ing has recently settled, and the north 
wall, having settled about 2 feet more 
than the south wall, has made the build- 
ing unsafe. In effect, it has been con- 
demned, although the actual, official con- 
demnation of the building has been 
withheld in the hope that we might get 
early legislative action. 

The State legislature, in spite of the 
fact that the State was trying to oper- 
ate on a somewhat limited budget this 
year, appropriated the State's share of 
the cost for replacement of the armory. 
It was the only armory in Florida for 
which funds were provided by the State 
legislature for the biennium which will 
begin tomorrow. 

In discussing the matter with the 
Senator, I remember he was generous 
enough to say that if we had another 
project authorized of substantially the 
same size, he would be glad to make an 
exchange. We find, while we have 
another project or other projects au- 
thorized, they are not of the same size 
as this one. 

I want the Recor to show simply that 
there is a critical need. I hope we will 
have the distinguished Senator’s sup- 
port when the item is taken up in his 
committee, because it is an emergency 
matter, as I have already stated. We 
have been assured this matter will be 
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in next year’s requests. So, it should 
come up quickly. 

We ask the sympathetic consideration 
of the Senator from Mississippi and his 
committee, because we think a going in- 
stallation as large as the one in Jack- 
sonville, and as important to our State 
and the Nation, should receive emer- 
gency consideration of a need which has 
come into existence so recently and 
which has been met so immediately by 
the action of the State legislature. 

I wanted reference to the matter to 
appear in the Recorp. Also I wanted to 
say I found sympathetic consideration 
on the part of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. I do ‘not blame the 
Senator at all for applying the same rule 
to my State he has applied to his own 
and to other States. I did want the 
Recorp to show the emergency situa- 
tion, and I wanted to express my grati- 
tude to the Senator for his patience. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his remarks and for his 
contribution to the discussion. I wish 
the facts were such that we could help 
him immediately. One thing I have 
noticed about his State, not only in this 
matter, but in others: His State always 
comes forward with its part of the 
money, and comes forward in advance. 
His State appropriates the money in ad- 
vance. The Senator comes well heeled 
and well armed when he asks for par- 
ticipation in Federal programs. 

I could not, of course, promise ab- 
solutely that his situation will be taken 
care of, because, as the Senator knows, 
we have to adopt a pattern of some 
kind that is fair across the Nation; but 
I hope we can at an appropriate time 
adopt a program which will include the 
project which he has mentioned. How- 
ever, we cannot do it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand and 
appreciate the situation. I am happy 
over the kind words the Senator has 
spoken with reference to the attitude 
of my State, which are true, because 
my State, throughout the 13 years I 
have been in the Senate, has acted 
speedily to meet its part of any obliga- 
tion to the Federal Government, and 
has done so in this instance. I hope 
the $265,000 of Federal appropriation 
can be authorized and made available 
with the greatest possible speed, because 
the situation is a dangerous one. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
now proceed with my presentation with 
reference to a major amendment. 

PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION 


Another area of major concern to the 
committee is the aircraft and missile 
procurement program. It is believed 
that a thorough examination of this 
area by the Committeee on Armed 
Services may serve to reduce the cost 
of defense, and should assist the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations in their con- 
sideration of the enormous defense 
budget. 

For this reason, section 412, which ap- 
pears on page 50, has been added to the 
bill. This provision will initiate a re- 
quirement for an annual authorization 
for the design, development, and pro- 
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curement of aircraft and missiles. 
Large amounts are being appropriated 
annually for aircraft and missiles on 
the basis of authorizations that are ex- 
ceedingly broad in terms. More than 
$9 billion of proposed appropriations for 
these purposes are contained in the de- 
ae appropriation bill for fiscal year 
0. 

The authorizations on which these 
large appropriations are based are no 
more specific than that the Secretary 
of the Army may procure materials and 
facilities necessary to maintain and sup- 
port the Army”; that “the President 
may acquire, construct, or manufacture 
naval airplanes, spare parts, and equip- 
ment necessary to provide and maintain 
15,000 useful naval airplanes”; that “the 
Secretary of the Navy may procure and 
construct guided missiles,” and that 
“the Secretary of the Air Force may pro- 
cure guided missiles and 24,000 service- 
able aircraft or 225,000 airframe tons of 
serviceable aircraft, whichever the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate.” This is 
in sharp contrast to the detailed annual 
authorizations for military construction 
which prescribe locations, categories, 
and amounts of construction to be 
undertaken. 

This amendment is highly important, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. It was offered in the subcom- 
mittee by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], and was adopted. The 
committee presents it to the Senate for 
its consideration. It has the commit- 
tee’s full backing. 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word with reference to hospital con- 
struction. Contained in the bill as orig- 
inally submitted to the Congress were 
requests for authorization for seven new 
hospitals and the conversion of two oth- 
ers. Details concerning these hospitals 
are set forth on page 7 of the committee 
report. After careful review, the com- 
mittee concluded that, with the excep- 
tion of one conversion of a hospital in 
Puerto Rico, and two new structures, 
one in England and one in the Philip- 
pine Islands, the cost estimates of these 
requested hospitals were entirely too 
high and unrealistic. 

With all deference to each of the serv- 
ices, which have very fine medical 
corps, we thought the cost of these in- 
stallations, buildings, and hospitals 
should be more realistic. 

Thus, the authorizations for five new 
hospitals and one conversion have been 
deleted from the bill with the under- 
standing that this does not mean the 
committee considers the hospitals un- 
necessary, but that further considera- 
tion would be given to the requests if 
more realistic cost estimates were sub- 
mitted. The cost per bed of these hos- 
pitals ranged from $18,347 for a con- 
version to the high of $44,933 per bed 
for one new installation. I should like 
to remind the Senate that these esti- 
mates include only the building struc- 
ture and utilities—exclusive of equip- 
ment. Data available to the committee 
revealed that during the last 4 months 
of 1958, Hill-Burton hospitals averaged 
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$19,500 per bed, which figure was for a 

hospital complete in all respects, ready 

to receive patients. During the past few 

days the committee has received revised 

estimates, which are now under study 

and will be available to the conferees. 
RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES 


Mr. President, I should like to men- 
tion one final item of importance which 
is of interest to all of us and received 
the close consideration of the commit- 
tee. This relates to the Reserve com- 
ponents. 

With few exceptions, the requested 
authorization for Reserve component 
construction was generally approved. 
One exception pertains to the Air Na- 
tional Guard. The bill as originally 
submitted contained an Air National 
Guard item in the amount of approxi- 
mately $5 million, which was with- 
drawn by the Air National Guard sub- 
sequent to House action on the bill. In 
lieu of this withdrawal, an additional 
list of high priority items approximating 
the same amount was submitted for con- 
sideration, and was approved by the 
Senate committee. 

The authorization for National Guard 
armories was approved by the commit- 
tee in the approximate amount origi- 
nally submitted. In the past, the au- 
thorizations granted for armories have 
far exceeded the funding program. On 
pages 75 and 76 of the Committee Re- 
port No. 296 on H.R. 5674, it is pointed 
out that the committee considers that 
the Department of Defense should place 
additional emphasis on the construction 
of National Guard armories, and urges 
the Department to give a higher pri- 
ority to the construction of the facilities 
required by the existing troop strength 
of the National Guard. The only excep- 
tions to the original requests pertain to 
two States where the State adjutants, 
with the approval of the National Guard 
Bureau, requested substitutions of cer- 
tain armories for those contained in the 
bill or previously authorized in the same 
or lesser amounts. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to 
give the highlights of the pending bill. 
As I stated, I have an amendment I want 
to take to conference, which pertains to 
the funds obtained from the sale of sur- 
plus commodities by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for the construction 
of facilities overseas, which will tend to 
broaden the base of the objective for 
which those funds are available. I have 
some remarks in support of the amend- 
ment, Mr. President, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Statement BY Senator STENNIS In SUPPORT 
OF USING FOREIGN CURRENCIES (PUBLIC Law 
480 FUNDS} FOR CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY 
HovusIne 
The mounting surplus of agricultural 

commodities emphasizes our need for build- 

ing foreign agricultural trade relations on a 

sound and long-range basis. The sale of 

agricultural commodities, under Public Law 

480, for foreign currencies has been of sub- 
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stantial help. The currencies we obtain for 
commodities sold under this act benefit both 
the United States and foreign countries. 
Substantial amounts of funds received under 
this program are used for construction of 
military housing and other worthwhile proj- 
ects which otherwise would require US. dol- 
lar appropriations. 

Our Construction Subcommittee 
has given special attention to the use of sur- 
plus commodities in connection with the 
construction of military housing. Success 
of this program has justified the increase 
in authorization of Public Law 480 curren- 
cies to $250 million for construction of 
needed military housing and related facili- 
ties such as chapels, schools, bakeries, fire 
stations, etc. 

Under this program the Department of 
Defense is required to repay the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from its quarters allow- 
ance which is withheld from occupants of 
such housing. This program has already 
provided more than 8,000 units of housing 
in the United Kingdom, Spain, France, Japan, 
and Italy. Additional construction is 
planned in these countries, and in addition 
the Azores, Philippines, Bermuda, Iceland, 
and other countries will be explored for the 
possible use of Public Law 480 funds. This 
program has stimulated the export of agri- 
cultural commodities and has held these na- 
tional defense costs to a minimum. 

The Department of Defense has advised 
me that 11,680 units have been constructed, 
or are under construction, or are planned 
through this program at a total cost of 
approximately $173,133,000. I would like to 
insert in the Recorp an accumulative report 
breaking down this amount by the various 
countries. 

Our committee has been intensively con- 
scious of exploring every potentiality for 
paying for part of our military construction 
program and disposing of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 

I would like to commend the Department 
of Defense for the businesslike manner in 
which they have developed an active pro- 
gram to use these funds to the maximum 
extent for the construction of military 
housing. 

The major part of family housing and 
supporting facilities can and should be made 
through use of foreign currencies. Our com- 
mittee has also urged the negotiation of 
barter transactions in countries where Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds are not available. Over 
2,400 units of family housing have been con- 
structed in France through barter contracts 
for cotton and wheat. While the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prohibited barter 
transactions under revised rules, our com- 
mittee has urged the Secretary or Agricul- 
ture to review the barter program with the 
hope that this program can be reopened for 
the barter of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for use of military construction. 

I strongly believe that we should also 
explore the possibility of expanding the use 
of surplus commodity funds for military 
construction in addition to military hous- 
ing. For le, this bill authorizes other 
military construction of $505,000 in Pakistan, 
which under present law will be paid for 
from appropriated funds. At the same time, 
we now have to our credit 7 million equiva- 
lent U.S. dollars available from sale of agri- 
cultural commodities in Pakistan. I see no 
reason why some of this $7 million unobli- 
gated balance could not be utilized to com- 
plete other military construction in Pakistan. 

The use of foreign currencies for con- 
struction of military housing has proved to 
be a sound approach for construction of 
military housing at the least possible dollar 
cost, and I would favor financing a substan- 
tial share of the total foreign ald program 
by the use of foreign currencies, 
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Depurtment of Defense surplus commodity 
housing program, cumulative report, units 
completed, under contract, and planned 
(status as of Mar, 31, 1959) 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, at the 
proper time I shall offer an amendment 
which pertains to an armory in Texas, 
which is a substitution of the type I have 
mentioned. It is within the formula of 
the committee. It is within the budget. 
In fact, it would authorize an armory at 
a lesser amount than the one which au- 
tomatically would be canceled. 

Mr. President, before I close my re- 
marks I should like to especially thank 
our subcommittee staff member, Mr. 
Gordon Nease, who has done an excep- 
tionally fine job in connection with this 
bill. He has been working on the bill for 
the 5 months he has been with the com- 
mittee and has shown a remarkable grasp 
of this intricate and far-reaching meas- 
ure. He has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to us. He has worked days and 
nights, too, when necessary. We all owe 
him a very great debt of gratitude not 
only for his work but also for his fine 
judgment in connection with the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
members of the subcommittee for the 
work they have done in studying, prepar- 
ing, and reporting the bill. It is really a 
big job, and I know something of the 
work that has gone into it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama, He has been very help- 
ful to us. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry I was not 
able to be in the Chamber for the earlier 
presentation of the Senator’s statement, 
but I was in a committee meeting. I 
imagine the Senator discussed the mat- 
ter in which I am interested, but I should 
like to ask him a few questions. 

When the bill was originally 
there was a provision relating to the 
Nike-Hercules program and to the Bo- 
mare program. Following that, the De- 
fense Department submitted what is 
sometimes referred to as a compromise 
plan. 

Mr. STENNIS. A revised plan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A revised plan. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I presume that the 
revised plan is carried in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I came to the 
floor, the Senator was referring to an 
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amendment to be submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. Is 
that the amendment the Senator was 
discussing? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. That was with 
reference to procurement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was some- 
thing else? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The revised plan 
is incorporated in the bill. All the sites 
which have heretofore been authorized 
are made eligible. The Secretary of De- 
fense will make his final choices after 
another review. The Secretary has re- 
viewed this matter once and has re- 
ported to us, but he was a little hasty 
and we asked that he make another re- 
view and select, from all the eligible 
sites, those he considers to be the most 
sound, militarily. The decision will be 
made solely on a military basis. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 
knows from my discussions with him 
heretofore, I personally was not partic- 
ularly concerned with a site, but I felt 
rather strongly that perhaps we were 
taking too precipitate action and we 
might find ourselves with a gap in which 
we would not have any defense at all 
against missiles. However, I do not in- 
tend to discuss that further at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator is tulk- 
ing about the Nike program, the air de- 
fense against missiles, the part of the 
program on which we made a special 
recommendation did not pertain to de- 
fense against missiles but only pertained 
to defense against manned bombers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Defense against 
manned bombers; that is true. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the Nike pro- 
gram is a developing program? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a new phase, 
the Nike-Zeus, which we did not curtail. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The anti-missile 
missile? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand, 
the program the Secretary submitted is 
incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The rogram is incorporated 
without restriction, although without 
enthusiasm, also. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly appre- 
ciate the Senator’s position when he says 
“without enthusiasm,” because we all 
know it is more or less temporary. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Until a better 
solution can be found. 

Mr. STENNIS. We wish we had a 
better solution. That is what I meant. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the day 
will come when we will have a better 
solution, but it will take a little time. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi thinks so, also. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi if there is any provision in the bill 
relating to Wherry housing. We have 
considered that problem before, as the 
Senator knows, at different times. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was wondering 
about that matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has 
shown a great interest in Wherry hous- 
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ing and has strongly presented some 
problems in connection with it. 

On page 52, section 417 is the section 
which pertains to Wherry housing. I 
think that covers one of the matters in 
which the Senator is interested. It has 
reference to condemnation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I should like 
to make certain that the affected per- 
sons receive fair treatment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. And they should be 
dealt with with reasonable dispatch. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. We 
thought the law should be changed in 
favor of the owners. We tried to insure 
that the owners would get a downpay- 
ment, so to speak, at least, and get it as 
early as possible. That would be in 
keeping with the facts of life. There- 
fore, we wrote into the bill language 
which does not meet all the situations 
the Senator from Alabama urged on us, 
but which is our effort to solve the prob- 
lem and to go as far as we can with 
reference to a rather intricate and diffi- 
cult matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 
from Mississippi will recall, while it is 
true I have suggested language from 
time to time—last year on the floor we 
had an exchange with reference to it 
what I have been striving for, since I 
thought it should be the minimum re- 
quirement, is that every person from 
whom the Government takes one of 
these projects should be assured of be- 
ing paid what it is reasonably worth. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Secondly, the own- 
er should receive his compensation as 
soon as possible, and should get a hear- 
ing within a reasonable time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
our attention has been called to some 
cases which have been dragging for a 
long time, and in connection with which 
it appeared there might not be a hear- 
ing for many years to come. In some 
cases the amount the Government paid 
to the court was only nominal. 

Mr. STENNIS. A token payment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A token payment, 
and at times hardly enough to be called 
a token. Certainly that is not fair. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
and those who worked with him in trying 
to solve this difficult problem—because 
it is a difficult problem—deserve com- 
mendation. 

I should like to ask about Capehart 
housing. I understand there are some 
provisions in the bill relating to Cape- 
hart housing. I wonder if the Senator 
would bring those to my attention. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is going to be 
brought into real focus by an amend- 
ment which is to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. Was the Sen- 
ator referring to the substance of the 
law, or to the authorizations for dif- 
ferent locations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, 
latter. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator referred 
to the substance of the law? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. What is the 
section involyed? 


not to the 
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Mr. STENNIS. As the Senator knows, 
no bill has yet become the law in that 
regard. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The omnibus hous- 
Ang Bill carried a provision in that re- 
gard. 

Mr. STENNIS. That bill has gone to 
the President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill is on the 
President’s desk at the present time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I will state it this 
way: As yet no bill has become law 
which covers this situation. There must 
be a Capehart housing program for next 
year. The Senator from South Dakota 
is going to offer an amendment to the 
bill under consideration. If the Presi- 
dent should sign the omnibus housing 
bill, which is on his desk, of course the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota could be left out in con- 
ference. 

However, we want to preserve for an- 
other year, at least, Capehart housing. 
We propose to offer an amendment 
which will make it possible for the con- 
ferees, at least, to have jurisdiction 
over this matter. Then we will see what 
happens to the bill which is on the 
President's desk. 

That matter will really come into focus 
when the Senator from South Dakota 
offers the amendment. I am going to 
yield the floor shortly, if the Senator 
wants to obtain it next. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The question of the 
substantive law on Capehart housing has 
always been under the jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. We were not trying 
to assume jurisdiction, but the commit- 
tee has not reported a bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me we 
ought not to assume that the President 
is not going to sign the omnibus housing 
bill, or that there will not be a housing 
bill. I agree with the Senator that the 
Capehart housing program should be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. STENNIS. This is necessary. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But let me say 
something else. There is another mili- 
tary housing program, the section 809 
program, which will expire at midnight 
tonight. Certainly there ought to be a 
section 809 housing program. That is 
badly needed. It is a program which 
furnishes the research and development 
installations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could name many 
housing programs which are running out 
provided this bill is not signed. It does 
not seem to me that individual housing 
programs should be included in a bill 
like this. I am not saying that the 
Committee on Armed Services does not 
have some jurisdiction over housing. 
However, with respect to the substantive 
law relating to Capehart housing, that 
has always been in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. As a matter 
of fact, the Wherry housing has been 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, although 
when it was originally brought up it was 
referred to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and the Armed Services Committee 
sent it to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 
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Mr. STENNIS. We have responsibil- 
ity for the line item with reference to 
the Wherry housing. We have gone over 
various requests, and agreed upon a list, 
taking into consideration the backlog. 
We are recommending an overall ceiling 
for the year of 20,000. That is already 
agreed upon. I think that is fairly sat- 
isfactory to everyone. The problem is 
to provide some law which would au- 
thorize continuance of the program. As 
a matter of safety, we proposed to in- 
clude the amendment to which I have 
referred, authorizing the program for 1 
year, and take it to conference. 

Mr. President, I should like to yield at 
this point to the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Cass], or yield the floor, if 
he would like the floor in his own right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I assure the Senator from 
Alabama that the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction is not seeking to 
take jurisdiction away from his commit- 
tee or any other committee. However, 
we do have the responsibility of provid- 
ing military housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We can 
hardly measure the military housing 
needs without taking into consideration 
how much would be provided by the 
Capehart housing program. In consid- 
ering the estimates of need for housing 
at the several installations, we must take 
into consideration what is there, what 
may be provided by direct appropria- 
tions, what may be provided by the local 
economy, and what may be provided by 
Capehart housing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? I had in- 
dicated to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] that I would yield 
to him for a few brief remarks, He is 
engaged in other matters. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
has had a long and arduous task. I 
should like to take this 3 to 
congratulate the chair- 
man, the Senator from e (Mr. 
STENNIS], and the other members of his 
subcommittee, for the fine job they have 
done. It was a task which involved a 
great deal of study and consideration. 

I agree that our greatest deterrent is a 
strong offense, a strong striking force, 
and that we must maintain the strong- 
est striking force in the world. 

I am also of the opinion, however, that 
while we are maintaining a strong of- 
fense, we must maintain a strong de- 
fense, because I think that, in itself, is a 
deterrent. I think both are needed. 

I commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the other members of 
the subcommittee for their openminded 
consideration of the revised plan, and 
congratulate them on bringing this plan 
to the Senate. 

I am very much interested in seeing 
that the people of this country are pro- 
tected in every way possible. Some of 
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the missiles we have now are very vital, 
in my opinion, to the defense of the citi- 
zens of this country. 

One missile which was given consider- 
ation in the report was the Nike-Hercu- 
les. The Nike-Hercules has a range of 
more than 80 miles. In actual tests it 
has repeatedly demonstrated its ability 
to kill targets flying from below 1,000 
feet altitude to well above 100,000 feet 
altitude. 

In November 1958 Nike-Hercules 
achieved the first free world intercept of 
a very high altitude supersonic target 
missile by destroying a supersonic target 
missile traveling faster than 1,500 miles 
per hour at an altitude greater than 
60,000 feet. 

In December 1958 Nike-Hercules suc- 
cessfully intercepted a supersonic target 
missile traveling over 2,000 miles per 
hour 14 miles above the earth. 

On November 6, 1958, a Nike-Hercules 
successfully intercepted a rocket- 
launched parachute target at an altitude 
over 100,000 feet. 

These tests have proven the Nike-Her- 
cules capability to engage any known 
manned bomber or cruise-type aerody- 
namically supported missiles, such as 
Hound Dog. 

The fact that air-to-surface cruise- 
type missiles can be launched beyond 
the range of Nike defenses in no way 
reduces the effectiveness of these de- 
fenses since Hercules can in fact destroy 
the incoming missile before it reaches 
the target. 

These are Hercules facts. 

Therefore, I consider an adequate air 
defense an integral part of our deter- 
rent forces. I believe that the ability to 
counter effectively a sneak attack serves 
to deter such an attack. 

As I stated a few minutes ago, I be- 
lieve that our greatest deterrent is a 
strong offense, as has been stated here 
today. I also feel that an adequate air 
defense is a strong deterrent. 

Again I wish to commend the subcom- 
mittee for bringing before us a bill which 
would continue the Nike-Hercules work 
and also promote the Nike-Zeus, which 
is the antimissile missile, under the over- 
all plan which has been promulgated. I 
feel that this is a very important plan 
for the defense of our country. I know 
that this program required a great deal 
of study and consideration. I commend 
the chairman and the other members of 
the subcommittee for the fine job they 
have done in taking into consideration 
all views, not only with respect to strik- 
ing power, but also with respect to the 
defense of the citizens of our Nation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his very kind 
remarks. 

I would not engage in a debate as to 
the relative merits of various weapons. 
As I stated once in the committee, they 
all have some good points, and those 
points are front-page news. They have 
some defects, and the defects are classi- 
fied. So I will not go into that question. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for his remarks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi for the tireless 
efforts he has put forth in bringing forth 
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rH gg military public works 
bill. 

I am interested to ascertain, if the 
figures are available, the amount of air- 
port work which is included in the bill. 
For months I have made inquiries of the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Bureau of the Budget. I can find no 
clear line of demarcation as to the air- 
port expenditures which are included, 
particularly in the Air Force appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is re- 
ferring to situations in which there is a 
municipal airport and an airbase, work- 
ing in conjunction? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is a part of 
the question. Another part relates to 
the dualing of runways. I notice from 
the report that we are to spend, as an 
initial part of the payment on Andrews 
Field, for removing Anacostia and Bol- 
ling Fields, $20 million. I was inter- 
ested to know what the total amount of 
that expenditure will be when the pro- 
gram is finished. 

Mr. STENNIS. It will be a large 


figure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is what Iam 
afraid of. 

Mr. STENNIS. With respect to 
Bolling Field, there are three increments. 
This is the second. I think there are 
three increments with respect to Ana- 
costia. My recollection is that this is the 
second one. Those figures are available. 
We have them in the record. Frankly, 
I cannot place my hands on them 
quickly. Perhaps before the debate is 
concluded we can give the Senator a 
rough outline. We will obtain the figures 
and submit them to him later. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the weekend fliers will not require such 
heavy service at Andrews Field when 
Bolling and Anacostia Fields are aban- 
doned. I have seen a figure published 
somewhere. My recollection is that it 
ran to $90 million for the dual runways 
and all the additional facilities, when the 
final phase of the improvement of 
Andrews Field is reached, 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is one of those who urged 
the removal of flying from Anacostia and 
Bolling Fields. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I supported the 
Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. As to the cost, I was 
shocked. It involved an enormous sum 
of money. We have the question before 
the Appropriations Committee now, in 
connection with the second increment. 
4 55 can supply the figures to the Senator 

T. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I know that the 
figures include dual runways—I believe 
two dual runways—when the traffic is far 
less at Andrews Field than it is at Wash- 
ington National Airport or any other 
metropolitan airport. 

It seems to me that when the military 
does something it always does it—par- 
ticularly in connection with airports— 
with a grand flourish, and without too 
much reference to expense. But when 
we try to build civilian airports we are 
given to understand that the country 
cannot afford a first-class national air- 
port system. 
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Ik the figure runs in the neighborhood 
of from $70 million to $90 million, I 
should like to ask if, in connection with 
future increments, the committee will be 
concerned with the tremendous plans for 
simply improving the existing airport. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the remarks 
and the points are very timely, coming 
from the Senator from Oklahoma. It is 
rather agonizing to consider the large 
sums of money which are necessary to 
meet our military requirements, when we 
have to cut down and deny some item, 
relatively small, for civilian use. If we 
could save only 5 percent of the military 
expenditures, it would be possible to build 
almost any civilian installation which 
is needed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the bill con- 
tain any funds for the so-called airport 
at the Air Force Academy? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, the bill does not 
provide funds for the airport. The com- 
mittee deleted the request for an exten- 
sion of the authorization for the airport 
at the Air Force Academy. The bill con- 
tains a prohibition that, until expressly 
authorized, no Air Force Academy air- 
port shall be built. The statement on 
page 10 of the report will give the answer 
to the Senator's question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the airport which is proposed to be built 
would not be used by the students to en- 
able them to acquire flying time in low- 
powered planes during the summer. The 
airport would be used primarily to en- 
able the members of the faculty to ac- 
quire flight time. 

However, the airport at Colorado 
Springs is only about 15 minutes away 
by highway. Also, there is a little-used 
Air Force base at Denver, and one even 
farther east from Denver. So it seems 
to me that the Regular Air Force pro- 
fessors could very well easily reach those 
fields by automobile or helicopter, to 
round out their flying time, without the 
need to spend $15 million or more for an 
airport right on the grounds of the Air 
Force Academy. 

I would not object to a small flight 
strip being constructed at the Air Force 
Academy, so that students could learn 
to fly in low-powered planes, but I cer- 
tainly do not feel we ought to install a 
jet-sized field for the benefit or conven- 
ience of Air Force officers who have been 
given the great privilege of being mem- 
bers of the Air Force Academy faculty. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has been proposed 
to our subcommittee, but we have never 
approved an airfield for the Academy. 
However, the authorization act for the 
Air Force Academy was not handled by 
our committee. It was handled by spe- 
cial legislation and did not come through 
a bill of this kind. That is explained in 
the report, on page 10: 

The committee further desires that it be 
distinctly understood that no steps be taken 
to construct airfield facilities at the Academy 


unless line item authorization is first ob- 
tained from the committees. 


We did not join in the general con- 
demnation of the Air Force Academy ex- 
pansion, as contained in the Comptrol- 
ler General’s report. Secretary Douglas 
asked, we thought properly, for more 
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time to study that report and to answer 
it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not condemn 
the Air Force Academy. I think it is 
a beautiful building. Aside from the 
landscaping and the highways, perhaps, 
it is a very excellent institution. I was 
referring simply to the expenditure of 
large sums of money for an airport im- 
mediately adjacent to it, which would 
not be used for the education of Air 
Academy students in actual flight train- 


g. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for his usual economy viewpoint and for 
watching all these details. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have the figures or 
the amounts of the total cost of moving 
Bolling Air Force Base and Anacostia 
Naval Air Station. The Department of 
Defense figures place it at around $75 
million. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is the first in- 
crement of $20 million? 

Mr. STENNIS. The second increment 
on Bolling is now before the Military 
Construction Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Iremember that definitely. This 
is the second increment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill 
provides $21 million for Andrews Air 
Force Base, but only a part of that is 
for parking and things of that sort: 
two high speed turneffs for taxiing, air- 
craft parking, such things as a wash 
rack, a communications building, and 
similar items. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But if this $75 
million is to accommodate the removal 
of Anacostia and Bolling Airfields, I 
should like to put it in perspective by 
saying that it is $12 million more than 
we are appropriating for the entire na- 
tional airport system in 50 States of the 
Union. This could be an extravagance, 
and the military should be cautioned to 
hold down their designs and to reduce 
costs. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota desires to 
give his views on the bill, so I shall yield 
the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, before I discuss a number of 
phases of the bill, I will yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] for 5 minutes, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor. 


SMEARING THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
current national game among some of 
the Nation’s press is to see which pub- 
lication can do the best job at smearing 
the State of Michigan. In the heat of 
this contest truth, logic, and fairplay 
are tossed away, to be replaced by lies, 
distortion, and slander. 

Time magazine, which has a world- 
wide reputation for bias and distortion, 
provides one of the latest examples in 
the “smear Michigan” campaign. An 
article in the June 22 issue of Time pur- 
ports to discuss a recent Michigan Su- 
preme Court ruling which held that 
Michigan employees of the Ford Motor 
Co. were entitled to unemployment com- 
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pensation when laid off because of a 
strike in a Ford plant in another State. 
The Time article presents only Ford’s 
view of this decision and makes abso- 
lutely no effort to give the other side. 

The article refuses to report the most 
important fact of the decision, that it 
brings Michigan law into conformity 
with that of 48 of the 51 jurisdictions 
where the question already had been 
decided. In other words, today only the 
States of Georgia and Ohio hold differ- 
ently. This vital fact was beneath the 
notice of Time’s writer because it would 
have ruined the story. 

Further, the Time article comes close 
to libeling Associate Justice George Ed- 
wards, who wrote the majority opinion 
in the case. 

Time holds that to the surprise of 
Michigan lawyers Justice Edwards did 
not disqualify himself because he once 
was an employee of the United Auto 
Workers Union. Of course Time neg- 
lected to point out that this employ- 
ment was only of about 2 years dura- 
tion, and that it took place more than 
20 years ago. 

Mr. President, this surprise on Time’s 
part is just as fictitious and distorted as 
are most of the other comments in the 
article. To hold that a judge should 
disqualify himself solely because a for- 
mer employer is involved in a case is 
ridiculous on the face of it, as Time 
could learn from the American Bar 
Association. 

Following this logic, Justice Edwards 
should disqualify himself whenever his 
court hears a case involving the city of 
Detroit, where he had served brilliantly 
as president of the common council. 

Time attempts to bolster its libelous 
allegation, by noting that another as- 
sociate justice, Thomas M. Kavanagh, 
did disqualify himself. 

This was perfectly proper since Jus- 
tice Kavanagh, unlike Justice Edwards, 
had been intimately involved in the case 
as State attorney general and had pre- 
viously decided the merits for himself. 

Time further fails to report that while 
the case was decided by a 4-to-3 vote, 
even the minority opinion expressed it- 
self in favor of the majority’s decision. 

The minority objected on grounds 
that the decision would overturn a 
precedent, but it stated it would have 
sided with the majority had the issue 
come before the court for the first time. 

Nor can the State supreme court de- 
cision be labeled as a partisan one, since 
among those voting with the majority 
was a former two-term Republican Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 

Mr. President, this Time article is a 
gross distortion of the truth. It seeks 
to reflect adversely on the integrity of 
the Michigan Supreme Court, and Jus- 
tice Edwards, in particular. 

Justice Edwards needs no defense be- 
fore the people of Michigan. They have 
already displayed their high regard for 
him, when they elected him to the State 
supreme court by the highest margin 
ever given an elected official in Michi- 
gan's history. 

He needs no defense among his col- 
leagues in the legal world who know of 
his national reputation for integrity. 5 
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But because there are still some who 
read Time without making the neces- 
sary allowances for bias and fiction con- 
tent, I am taking this opportunity to 
set the record straight. 

So that my colleagues can see the 
lopsided reporting job done by Time, 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article be printed in the 
Recorp, at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, an- 
other interesting example of how the 
press has treated this issue can be found 
in the strange case of the Detroit Free 
Press. 

Back in 1954, when the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission first held 
against the Michigan Ford workers, the 
Free Press bemoaned the decision in an 
editorial entitled Good Grounds for a 
Union Appeal.” Yet in 1959, following 
the decision of the State supreme court 
favorable to the workers, the Free Press 
completely reversed itself in an editorial 
entitled Michigan's Prospects Get a Jar- 
ring Blow.” 

This, it would seem, is a continuation 
of the “smear Michigan” campaign 
which the Free Press originally did so 
much to launch. 


Exuisir 1 
LABOR: MAKING STRIKING CHEAP 


“This decision will force an employer, in 
effect, to finance a strike against himself 
through providing companywide strike bene- 
fits.” So said Ford Motor Co.'s Vice President 
John Bugas, commenting on a Michigan 
State Supreme Court decision which the U.S. 
Supreme Court declined to review last week. 
What the Michigan court decision did was to 
repeal a longstanding rule that function- 
ally integrated plants are all part of the same 
establishment. Hereafter, employers may be 
taxed to pay unemployment compensation 
even when the union strikes a plant on which 
the whole company operation depends for 
an essential part. 

The case grew out of a United Auto Work- 
ers’ strike at Ford’s Canton, Ohio, castings 
plant in 1953. Seeking a reason for reopen- 
ing a 5-year wage contract, the UAW claimed 
& safety violation at Canton, then the sup- 
plier of all the rear axle shafts used in Ford 
cars and trucks. The UAW held the union- 
ists out 5 weeks, forcing Ford to shut down 
across the Nation, grant the union a big 
pension-fund increase. The Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission ruled that 
the Michigan workers were involved in the 
Canton strike and so were ineligible for un- 
employment pay. A circuit court upheld the 
commission. But last January the State's 
highest court reversed the ruling, ordered 
the commission to pay Ford employees about 
$1 million in benefits. Author of the major- 
ity opinion was Associate Justice George 
Edwards, 44, onetime UAW employee (di- 
rector of education and welfare). To the 
surprise of Michigan lawyers, Edwards did 
not disqualify himself, although another as- 
sociate justice, Thomas M. Kavanagh, State 
attorney general when the case got into 
court, did. 

To Ford and other automakers, the Michi- 
gan decision means that thereafter, when 
the union strikes a key production plant, the 
employers will have to pay the bulk of the 
strike benefits, except at the establishment 
actually on strike. Under the law, each com- 
pany is liable for benefits paid to its em- 
ployees. When its balance is drawn down, its 
payroll taxes go up until the proper reserve 
is established. In any future strike on the 
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Canton pattern, said a Ford spokesman last 
week, the company must figure on paying 
$3 million a week to UAW members on top 
of the loss of sales. 


Again I wish to thank the Senator from 
South Dakota for his courtesy. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5674) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this time I may yield to the distin- 
guisned Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered; and the Senator from 
Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
that following the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, I may yield to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON], without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I 
should like to compliment the distin- 
guished members of the Armed Services 
Committee and the Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee, who have spoken on 
this measure, for the able presentations 
they have made. 

I, too, support passage of this bill, and 
I voted for it in committee. But I did 
so with extreme reluctance and disap- 
pointment. I would be less than frank if 
I did not say that it would be regret- 
table if this Nation were to expect to 
find comfort in the revised plan for con- 
tinental air defense which is a vital part 
of this bill. 

The Senator from Nevada voted for 
this measure, and supports it now, be- 
cause it is the only plan. It is the plan 
which comes closest to the consensus of 
the Department of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Pentagon. 

As the able Senators from Georgia 
and Mississippi have said, this commit- 
tee does not originate military policy. 
Its function is not to dictate how Amer- 
ica is to be defended. 

However, the committee has the ob- 
ligation and the duty to point out the 
apparent weaknesses in the programs 
presented to it, and to make recommen- 
dations to the military and to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The deficiencies which are pointed out 
in the committee’s latest report are not 
to be taken lightly. 

It has pointed to wasteful overlapping 
in weapons systems. It points out that 
“during the years since unification, 
much trial and error could be expected, 
but it is believed that sufficient time has 
now elapsed to provide the necessary ex- 
perience upon which to predicate posi- 
tive decisions.” Our insistence on posi- 
tive decisions is of utmost importance. 
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It is a sad and tragic thing for the com- 
mittee to be asked by the experts to 
make determinations between the rela- 
tive merits of one system of weapons 
over another. Yet, the Secretary of De- 
fense asked that the subcommittee hold 
his feet to the fire because the services 
and his subordinates were unable to 
agree. 

As a result of prior Senate support, 
Mr. President, the committee was re- 
cently given a so-called revised master 
plan for continental air defense. While 
it is an improvement, and will provide 
for a slightly improved defense, at an 
estimated savings to the taxpayers of $1.4 
billion it is not, in my opinion, satis- 
factory; it is not a report from which the 
American people can draw confidence. 
Like a political speech at election time, 
it contains something for everybody— 
only, instead of serving the security of 
the country, it appears to me that it 
serves the rivaling services. It has 
something for the Army’s Nike-Hercules 
system, and something for Air Force 
Bomarc. It even has something for one 
admiral’s position, which is to go slowly 
or eliminate both of these systems. But 
the master plan refuses to come to grips 
with the real need—namely, to make a 
definite decision, and to meet squarely 
the missile challenge from enemies of 
the free world. 

The whole program is a calculated 
risk. I hope the Senate will never again 
be asked to support so great a risk—a 
risk so shaky that even our top military 
leaders have to apologize for it, and 
scarcely are able to defend or demon- 
strate a reassuring faith in their own 
basic decisions. 

Still, it was not a unanimous opinion, 
because the Joint Chiefs of Staff could 
not agree. So the Secretary of Defense 
was forced to make the decision. 

We are told by the military, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even by the Commander in Chief, 
that our best defense is a good offense. 
But the so-called master plan is pri- 
marily defensive. It is based on the con- 
cept that we should make it more costly 
for any enemy to contemplate an attack 
on this country. So, in effect, the ad- 
ministration would have us raise the 
price which must be paid by any aggres- 
sor. This is well and good; but it pain- 
fully neglects conviction in the concept 
that any attacker, while destroying this 
country, would himself be destroyed. 
This concept, after all, is the only real 
deterrent between the free world and the 
slave world. 

Without the clear potential of being 
able to destroy an enemy in a retaliatory 
blow, the United States is vulnerable to 
attack from bombers, from missiles, and 
from submarines, and may indeed be in- 
viting it from an overly ambitious, overly 
confident aggressor. I view the current 
direction of our military decisions as too 
much concerned with what the enemy 
might do, and too little concerned with 
supporting a military establishment 
which would make such an attack 
suicidal from the viewpoint of any nation 
contemplating warfare. It is a plan 
growing out of the concept of purely de- 
fensive warfare which pays little more 
than lipservice to offense. It is a plan 
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upon which nations older than ours have 
fallen. 

We have spent tens of billions of dol- 
lars on defense in this decade, and now 
we are confronted with an army that is 
not modernized and a military establish- 
ment of dubious power when evaluated 
for practicality in the age of missile 
warfare which we are entering. 

One year we expend the taxpayers’ 
dollars on a costly system designed to 
protect the industrial centers and cities 
of large populations. Next year, we 
practically have the open admission that 
all of this is wrong—that the defensive 
emphasis should be placed on defending 
military bases in order to protect our 
retaliatory positions. Members of the 
committee have asked, why is it that 
now we are finally getting around to de- 
fending our retaliatory system? Why 
wasn't it done before? The answers 
have not been given. We are told that 
our leaders know what they are doing, 
and that therefore, we should believe, 
and should not question. 

Seven years ago, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of this country voted 
for a great military hero and leader of 
our forces in World War II. They felt 
with some justification—that they would 
be safer, that this country could rest 
easier in a time of international peril 
with a military hero at the helm. Yet 
rivalry among the services has never 
been greater because of the absence of 
affirmative leadership on the part of the 
President as Commander in Chief. 

Mr. President, I suggest that not only 
has the tension between the services in- 
creased, but so has also the general in- 
security of the public in the capability of 
this country to withstand attack. 

Until the President resolves the prob- 
lem of interservice rivalry, there will be 
justification for questioning the deci- 
sions of the military. These vital mili- 
tary decisions cannot be made by the 
members of this subcommittee. 

There is one further comment I would 
make on this portion of the military au- 
thorization bill. It is the observation 
that while we are preparing for a period 
during which we hope to close the mis- 
sile gap, I do not believe that we have 
gone far enough in filling this void with 
a sufficiently powerful system of manned 
interceptors to cover the interim period 
between now and the time when the bal- 
listic missile threat becomes the all- 
consuming reality. And, in my opinion, 
this bill, with all of its faults, will serve 
a good purpose if it can make clear our 
demand that the military be forced to 
agree on an adequate system of offensive 
missile power. 

The administration can accomplish 
this, as the committee suggests, by con- 
stant review of the program, 

Until we can perfect our inter- 
continental ballistic missiles as an im- 
mediate and overdue offensive deterrent, 
all that we can do is hope against hope 
that the Russians are having as many 
ICBM misfires as we are encountering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, in connection with my remarks, 
an editorial entitled “Air Defense Plan,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Star of June 25. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am DEFENSE PLAN 


It is not difficult to understand the re- 
luctance with which a Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Subcommittee has approved the Defense 
Department’s master plan for air defense. 
The Senators were reluctant because, despite 
their misgivings, they were not technically 
qualified to pass Judgment on the details of 
the air defense plan. And this, needless to 
Say, goes double for armchair strategists 
whose information in this area is much more 
limited than that of the Senators. 

Generally speaking, however, the misgiv- 
ings grow out of a suspicion that we may be 
betting too heavily on the wrong horse. We 
may be investing too much money and effort 
in the Army's Nike-Hercules and the Air 
Force’s Bomarc, which are designed for de- 
fense against manned bombers, and not 
enough in missiles designed for defense 
against other missiles. At the moment, it is 
believed, any significant Russian attack on 
the United States would have to be made 
with bombers, and this is a possibility which 
cannot be, and has not been, ignored. The 
picture is changing, however, and within a 
few years the Soviets’ ICBM’s, not their 
bombers, will pose the real threat. When 
that time comes, the anxious Senators do 
not want this country to be long on bomber 
defense and short on missile defense. 
Therefore, the subcommittee is going along 
with the master plan, which provides for 
cutbacks in both the Nike-Hercules and Bo- 
marc programs, and gives some extra push 
to the Nike-Zeus, which is being brought 
along as an antimissile missile. 

Senator STENNIS, the subcommittee chair- 
man, made two points, however, which de- 
serve attention. First, he said that his 
group continues to believe strongly in the 
deterrent influence of offensive striking 
power—in other words, our capacity to hit 
back will continue to be our first and best 
line of defense. Second, he urged that we 
should proceed speedily with all antimis- 
sile research and programs. 

The significance of this is that some quali- 
fied people doubt that the Nike-Zeus, even 
when perfected, will provide an effective de- 
tense against incoming ICBM's. They think 
a more advanced and more sophisticated 
weapon will be needed. And if they are cor- 
rect it would be a grave mistake to lull the 
country into believing that development of 
the Nike-Zeus will enable us to sleep com- 
fortably at night in the years to come. It 
may just be a first step in missile defense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the terms of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senator from Missouri is 
recognized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon] on the able presentation he has 
just now concluded on the floor. 

RETIREMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 


Mr. President, today a great man 
leaves the service of his country. 

The retirement of Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, of Missouri, brings to a close a 
distinguished military career. 

Few men in our history have served so 
well in such a variety of military respon- 
sibilities. 

An idea of the range of his talents and 
his service comes from recalling some of 
the career of the retiring Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Max Taylor is a great student. He is a 
great linguist. He led the airborne at- 
tack in the early hours of D-day. His re- 
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connaissance mission behind the lines 
into Rome during 1943 is legendary. 

He became the first postwar comman- 
dant of West Point, and brought the cur- 
riculum at the Military Academy in line 
with the demands of modern soldiering. 

General Taylor commanded our armies 
in Korea. 

Every job he has done has been per- 
formed in the highest traditions of the 
military service. 

Despite the energetic efforts of such 
dedicated officers as General Taylor, the 
U.S. Army has not been permitted to keep 
pace with the changes necessary to keep 
our relatively very small Army either 
modern or mobile. 

It is no secret—as General Taylor 
himself said the other day, before the 
National Press Club—that he is retir- 
ing with a complete sense of frustra- 
tion, as a result of the sad condition of 
the American Army—a condition for 
which the Congress shares responsibil- 
ity with the executive branch. 

Mr. President, I now turn to a sub- 
ject even more directly related to the 
defense bill before the Senate. 

UNBALANCED FORCES 


It is not clear to me why the adminis- 
tration's so-called master plan for our 
continental defense has received favor- 
able consideration. That statement on 
my part is no reflection on anyone. I 
realize the difficult task the committee 
had; but it is hard for me to under- 
stand why we vote for something we do 
not approve. 

As I have previously stated, there 
would appear to be three primary requi- 
sites for our national security: First, 
after a possible attack, this country 
must have the strength to get up off the 
ground and, in turn, destroy the aggres- 
sor; second, there must be prior knowl- 
edge on the part of any would-be ag- 
gressor that we have that strength, and 
would use it. No one ever started a war 
which he did not expect to win. Finally, 
in order to protect this country and ful- 
fill our worldwide commitments, we 
must have the capacity to wage ef- 
fectively so-called limited war. 

Today, the first of these three points 
depends almost entirely upon the mod- 
ernity and effectiveness of the planes of 
the Strategic Air Command. Tomor- 
row, it will depend increasingly upon 
long-range missiles, augmented by such 
new and promising delivery systems as 
the Polaris submarine system. 

Despite the lack of progress in the cur- 
rent diplomatic negotiations looking 
toward peace, we nevertheless are now 
asked to approve a program which means 
we would plan to continue to drag our 
feet in modernizing what everybody, 
from the President down, asserts is the 
chief deterrent—SAC. 

And, although our gross national prod- 
uct is now running at a rate of some 
billion and a quarter dollars a day, we 
attempt to justify this policy on the 
grounds we cannot afford to do more. 

At the same time we know that today 
we do not have adequate capacity to 
handle our worldwide commitments in 
any extended limited conflict. 

Those of us who have studied the mat- 
ter also know that our relatively very 
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small ground combat forces, Army and 
Marines, which face the Communists in 
such places as Germany and Korea, are 
outmanned, outgunned, and out-tanked. 

Most of the ground equipment which 
these forces have has not been modern- 
ized since World War II. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, have 
completely modernized their divisions 
since World War Il—in some instances 
twice over. 

The Congress is now being asked to 
approve a program which, in theory, 
might give some protection against ene- 
my bombers here at home. As they 
weigh the manner in which our wealth 
is being allocated, the people should 
know the very low number of long-range 
Soviet bombers we now estimate the 
Russians have. 

At the same time the administration 
continues to refuse to recommend any 
plan for adequate modernization of our 
ground combat strength. 

Because of their realism, and their 
rapid progress, the Soviets will be less 
likely to originate a nuclear war than 
they will be to continue to promote local 
conflicts all around the world. 

It is natural for people to want to look 
after their own skins. 

But I do not believe that, practically 
speaking, these billions now going into 
ground-to-air defense can be justified 
from the standpoint of protecting any- 
body’s skin; because these defenses are 
either already obsolete, or will be obso- 
lete by the time they are operational in 
any quantity. 

All this so-called master plan really 
does, therefore, is give the same false 
sense of security once given to free peo- 
ple by the Maginot line. 

Why do we condone spending billions 
for an unsound defense, at the same time 
we refuse to spend less than one-half of 
the one day’s national income of this 
country to modernize our relatively very 
small ground forces? 

This plan, at best, represents but fur- 
ther compromise between the warring 
services; and forces the taxpayer to con- 
tinue to waste billions of dollars on an 
unsound defense. 

I would hope that in the future the 

recommend this money be ex- 
pended to obtain those previously re- 
ferred to minimum requirements neces- 
sary for our national security. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent that a column of Walter Lipp- 
mann’s of June 25, “Debate on Defense,“ 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEBATE ON DEFENSE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last week the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil issued a long pamphlet dealing with 
national defense. The worst thing that can 
be said about it is that it is sponsored by a 
political party, or rather by a faction of a 
political party, and that it will, therefore, be 
heavily discounted. This is a pity. For, dis- 
regarding a few unnecessary and extraneous 
partisan phrases, the pamphlet deserves a 
very careful reading. 

There is a large literature already existing 
which is critical of our defense policy. Hav- 
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ing read a good deal of it, I would venture 
to say that this pamphlet is much the best 
in its field, evidently quite expertly in- 
formed, reasonable and civilian in its tem- 
per, and lucidly written. 

It ought not to be brushed aside as a 
partisan document. For, in fact, the argu- 
ment it makes has the support of large 
numbers of Republicans, especially of those 
who have paid close attention to the prob- 
lem of defense, and of many of the military 
men who by common consent are leaders 
in military thought. Moreover, the pam- 
phlet is not a Democratic Party document 
since there is no reason to think that the 
present Democratic leadership in Congress 
agrees with it. 

The two main points of the pamphlet are 
familiar enough. The first one deals with 
the missile gap which, on the admission of 
Secretary McElroy is likely to bring it about 
that in the next 3 years the USSR. will 
have in intercontinental ballistic missiles 
a supremacy of 3 to 1. This could mean 
that during these years the U.S.S.R. would 
be theoretically capable of knocking out the 
bulk of our Strategic Air Force. The pam- 
phlet does not say that the U.S.S.R. would, 
or is likely to, try for such a Pearl Harbor. 
But it is right in saying that the existence 
of this theoretical power would have an im- 
portant effect on the political relations be- 
tween the West and the Communist powers. 

The other point, which is also familiar, is 
that defense cannot be allowed to depend 
solely on nuclear weapons—the big ones 
which are suicidal or the small ones which 
would be devastating to our allies and to 
the uncommitted countries. 

The pamphlet contains a carefully rea- 
soned and persuasive argument why expend- 
itures should be increased to close the missile 
gap and to increase our conventional forces. 

What interested me most in the pamphlet, 
given the fact that it was written under the 
auspices of Mr. Dean Acheson, was the illu- 
minating candor with which it explains how 
things have changed since the Truman ad- 
ministration. The critical change is this: 
Our original strategy in NATO was based on 
our possession at the time of a monopoly of 
nuclear weapons. Under those conditions, a 
small ground force, backed by the irresistible 
power of the Strategic Air Force, was quite 
sufficient to hold in check the enormousiy 
superior masses of the Red army. 

Our monopoly was broken by the Soviets 
in 1949, and this has brought with it, as the 
U.S.S.R. developed its bombs and its mis- 
siles, a radical change in the balance of pow- 
er. We are far from being defenseless against 
this new might of the Soviet Union. But 
there is no doubt that our allies in Western 
Europe and our client states in Asia are far 
more vulnerable than they were 10 years ago. 
This could have serious political conse- 
quences, if the missile gap is allowed to be- 
come so wide that this country, which is the 
ultimate protector of the non-Communist 
world, becomes itself highly vulnerable. 

No matter what it costs, this must not be 
allowed to happen. 

It would be a very useful thing if the ad- 
ministration issued a thoroughgoing, fully 
considered reply, This would not be easy to 
do, because within the Pentagon and within 
the administration itself there are so many 
who agree with the pamphlet. But it would 
be a true public service if the President, who 
does not agree, would see to it that there is a 
reply. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate will have another opportunity to 
evaluate this situation when the fiscal 
year 1960 defense appropriation bill 
comes to the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY and Mr. CLARK 
addressed the Chair. 


June 30 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield first to the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to compliment my distin- 
guished colleague the junior Senator 
from Missouri for again calling to the 
attention of the Senate the great 
urgency and need for a balanced na- 
tional defense. I should also like to 
join in the well-deserved tribute he has 
paid to Gen. Maxwell Taylor. Cer- 
tainly, the retirement of Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor on July 1 will, I feel, mark the 
premature end of one of our great sol- 
dier-statesmen. 

In his retirement from active duty, I 
feel America will indeed be the great 
loser. I feel, with respect to a system 
of defense in which there is an adequate 
ground force to hold the line against 
Communist aggression short of nuclear 
warfare, Gen. Maxwell Taylor was per- 
haps the most able of any of the men 
I have seen in the Department of De- 
fense since the great Gen. George C, 
Marshall left that office. 

Certainly we all regret that General 
Taylor will not longer be able to make 
his voice heard in urging such matters 
as a modern airlift capability and light- 
weight equipment for a mobile striking 
force of adequate capacity. Certainly 
we shall miss his able, competent, and 
sincere voice in an effort to bring about 
a well-rounded system of weapons and 
of national defense. 

I am happy to join my distinguished 
friend and colleague in the position 
which he has stated to the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Oklahoma for his kind re- 
marks with respect to this great general 
who is retiring today. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD an 
article from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 26, which the 
able Senator from Nevada has thought- 
fully handed to me. The article is en- 
titled “Taylor Asks Revamping of Mili- 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAYLOR ASKS REVAMPING OF MILITARY—CHIEF 
or Starr WoọouLD RESHUFFLE SEPARATE 
SERVICES : 

(By John G. Norris) 

Retiring Army Chief of Staff Maxwell D. 
Taylor, in a parting broadside at the Penta- 
gon setup, called yesterday for a complete 
reappraisal of American military strategic 
objectives and a revamping of forces to meet 
changed world conditions. 

In a farewell speech at the National Press 
Club, General Taylor said these changes have 
made invalid the Nation’s rellance on mas- 
sive retaliation as the keystone of its strat- 


egy. 

He indicated that his limited success 
in modernizing the Army was one reason 
for his retirement. 

He gave President Eisenhower some advice 
on what he had in mind to bring peace at 
the Pentagon by telling the parable of 
the unhappy mess sergeant. In it, a com- 
pany commander—obviously the President— 
improved the bad food in his mess by tak- 
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ing personal charge and setting his inex- 
perienced mess sergeant—Defense Secretary 
Neil H. McElroy—straight. 

Taylor said that after a thorough review 
of national aims, the Nation should deter- 
mine the kind of military forces it needs 
and set yardsticks of sufficiency for them 
by functional categories. 

Funds then should be divided by func- 
tional forces, consisting of strategic re- 
taliation, continental air defense, limited 
war, and antisubmarine commands, rather 
than allotted to the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

To illustrate what should be done, Taylor 
told of the company commander who cured 
what was wrong with his mess by stepping in 
personally instead of calling for outside ex- 
perts. He said he found that his new mess 
sergeant was relying on his four stubborn 
cooks, none of whom was boss. Two were 
specialists in airy souffles, another a seafood 
expert, and the fourth a meat and potatoes 
man, 

They never could agree on the next day’s 
menu, and gave the mess sergeant separate 
shopping lists each morning as he went to 
market. The latter did his best, listening to 
vendors hawking their wares, spending his 
money, but never coming back with enough 
food to provide three square meals for the 
troops. 

The captain solved the problem by order- 
ing menus prepared a week in advance, sub- 
ject to his approval, and limited buying to 
what was on the menu. 

He ordered the cooks to get together, pre- 
pare the dishes they could do best, and 
make the right chow out of it. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I would point out 
to the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, who is one of the authorities in 
this body on military matters, that those 
soldiers who protest the lack of modern- 
ity and mobility in the Army are gen- 
erally out of the Army in a fairly short 
time. Such outstanding officers as Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, General Ridgway, Gen- 
eral Gavin, and now General Taylor 
come to mind. 

It is my recollection the Army took 
80 percent of the casualities in Korea 
and that the Marine Corps took 18 per- 
cent of the casualties. These statistics 
reveal with stark realism the burden 
carried by our ground forces. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
join my friend from Oklahoma in com- 
plimenting the Senator from Missouri 
for his very forthright address, which 
I hope will receive far more attention 
across the country and in this body than 
I am afraid it will. I should like also, 
if Imay, and I am sure the Senator from 
Missouri will join with me, to compli- 
ment our distinguished new colleague 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] for the per- 
fectly splendid address he made, indi- 
cating his grasp of a very technical mat- 
ter and his interest in the defense of 
our country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to join 
the Senator in his appropriate reference 
to the statement by the Senator from 
Nevada. In fact, I expressed myself pre- 
viously on that matter and am pleased 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
further emphasized it. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy the Senator 
has done so, 

As I turn to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, which he was kind 
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enough to furnish me in advance, I no- 
tice that he believes that the primary 
prerequisite for our national security is 
that, first, after an attack, this country 
must have the strength to get off the 
ground and in turn destroy the aggres- 
sor. I fear we may not have that 
strength now, and if matters continue as 
they are now for a couple of years more, 
we will not have that strength. Would 
the Senator from Missouri mind com- 
menting on that observation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In my opinion, 
we do have that strength now; but un- 
less we radically change now our present 
plans and policies we will not have suf- 
ficient strength within 2 or 3 years. 

I recall that on January 23 of this 
year I corrected the Secretary of De- 
fense, who had said the day before that 
we would have the Atlas ICBM ready 
for combat by June 30 of this year. He 
had previously said we would have the 
Atlas operational even earlier than June 
30. I had corrected him then also. 
Such optimistic misinformation gives 
the American people a false sense of 
security. Just this last Saturday, in a 
press conference at Quantico, the Sec- 
retary said that probably within 2 
months we would be operational in 
ICBM’s. Again I say that is not cor- 
rect. More care should be given by high 
officials to the accuracy of what they say 
to the American people with respect to 
our national defense. 

Mr. CLARK. Is my friend of the view 
that we need something approaching a 
crash program to bring our intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile and intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missile units into far 
quicker utilization than is presently con- 
templated? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In my prior re- 
marks I stated that what the Russians 
really fear today is the Strategic Air 
Force. Although the testimony is that 
over 75 percent of the bombers in SAC 
are obsolescent and becoming obsolete, 
the administration’s plan is to correct 
that growing obsolescence by replacing 
only about 5 percent of those planes over 
the next few years. 

So far as the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles are concerned, we could double 
the scheduled production of these mis- 
siles with the existing plant facilities and 
organization. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is well in- 
formed with respect to our strategic ne- 
cessities. Does the Senator not believe 
as a matter of national security it would 
be a wise step to take to double our ex- 
isting missile production? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe that the 
Russians are deterred from attacking us 
today because of our Strategic Air Force. 
This deterrence will continue to exist 
only if we produce quickly and in suffi- 
cient quantities the intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and the Polaris subma- 
rines. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not want to press 
my friend too far or to ask him to answer 
questions which he thinks it would be 
wiser not toanswer. Perhaps I am mis- 
taken, and that is why I ask the Sena- 
tor’s opinion. 

Is it not true, with respect to the pro- 
duction of ballistic missiles, both inter- 
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continental and intermediate range, that 
our present rate of progress is unsatis- 
factory in the light of the obsolescence of 
the Strategic Air Force, which we now 
know is going forward? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree. I think 
the more Atlases, the more Titans, the 
more Minutemans, and the more Po- 
larises we build and disperse, the greater 
will be the security of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator feel 
that the authorization for the missile 
program which has been reported from 
the Armed Services Committee is ade- 
quate? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When one talks 
about missiles, I will say to the able Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, it is a question 
of the type and capability of the missile, 
a question of dispersion of the missile, 
and a question of hardening of the mis- 
sile bases. My view of the proposed au- 
thorization has been made clear. We 
are stressing defense at the expense of 
needed offense. 

An excellent article written by Edward 
Hymoff appeared in the June 25 issue of 
Reporter magazine. It gives the truth 


in detail for the first time. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article appear at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some or Our LAUNCHING Paps ARE MISSING 
(By Edward Hymoff) 

Last January, when the missile experts in 
and around Vandenberg Air Base in Cali- 
fornia read that Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy had stated that the first squadron of 
10 Atlas ICBM’s would be on station and 
ready for use by mid-July, there were many 
derisive references to McElroy’s “magic 
wand.“ The derision did not abate when 
McElroy quickly corrected the error and 
shifted the deadline to the end of the year or 
when the President, in his TV report to the 
Nation on March 16, appeared to support his 
Defense Secretary’s corrected deadline by in- 
dicating that Atlas ICBM’s would be gen- 
erally available in 1959. 

The simple truth of the matter—if any- 
thing at all in the missile business can be 
considered simple—is that if all goes well, 
we shall have the means to fire in anger only 
three Atlas missiles by midsummer this 
year. Early next year we shall have a second 
launching complex capable of firing three 
more Atlases, which will still leave us four 
short of the promised full squadron. The 
rest will come later, and most of it a good 
deal later—and therein lies the story of 
one aspect of the missile lag that has not 
been fully reported or understood, 

The public announcements from Wash- 
ington are almost exclusively preoccupied 
with the production and testing of the 
“birds” themselves. But missiles are very 
much like bullets: without a gun—which is 
to say an operational launching site—they 
are absolutely useless. And like a quality 
gun, a launching complex requires pains- 
taking design, individual machining in 
construction, and precise testing. Today it 
is far easier, quicker, and cheaper to build 
the missiles than to build the bases that will 
launch them. 

GETTING TO FIRST BASE 

One man who understands thoroughly this 
unpublicized area of the missile lag is Lt. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, former chief of 
the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division and 
now head of that service’s Air Research and 
Development Command. At Senate hearings 
early this year he skirted the subject briefly. 
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Preparedness for missile warfare, he testi- 
fied, includes “base construction, it means 
training, it means the setting up of new 
units.“ Moreover, he added, “we are intro- 
ducing this type of weapon for the first time 
in the history of this country, and it requires 
an entirely new operational environ- 
ment. 

“Money isn’t everything,” General Schriever 
‘repeated for my benefit in the quiet of his 
office. Even with money, time problems 
can’t be compressed. This is what we have 
to consider when we transform technology 
into a missile weapons system. In this rela- 
tively new technology we often require lead 
times in excess of 2 years—sometimes even 3 

ears.” 

4 Setting aside the intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles, effective against the Soviets 
only from overseas bases, we are relying for 
missile retaliation on a hard core of three 
ICBM weapons systems: the Atlas, the Titan, 
and the Minuteman, and on the inter- 
mediate-range Polaris, which when mounted 
on nuclear submarines will have an effective 
range equal to the ICBM’s. The Atlas has 
been tested successfully but after five con- 
secutive flight failures is still far from achiev- 
ing the 80 percent operational reliability Air 
Force missile experts hope to attain. The 
Titan is now undergoing basic flight tests 
and is at least a year to 18 months behind 
the Atlas in its operational schedule. Min- 
uteman, a less expensive solid-fuel long- 
range weapon, is 4 to 6 years in the future, 
while the solid-fuel Polaris is at least 2 years 
from installation in submarines capable of 
underwater launchings. 

The first step in getting the ICBM's off 
the ground is the creation of a missile base. 
Today Vandenberg Air Force Base, spread 
over 65,000 acres of wasteland some 175 miles 
northwest of Los Angeles, is the only one in 
existence—and it is far from completion. 
(Cape Canaveral, so often in the headlines, 
is a launching base for test and research 
missiles only.) Vandenberg though de- 
signed primarily for training purposes, could 
be used as an operational base. Work on 
this site is now going into high gear, with 
double shifts and overtime. Construction 
workers have begun excavating deep holes 
and tunnels that will become part of the 
most diggings in the Western 
World. 


These excavations will ultimately house 
four underground silos for the mighty Titan. 
According to top Air Force officials, there 
will also be two Atlas launching complexes 
each of which will consist of three launch- 
ing pads accommodating the same number 
of missiles. (Eight additional launching 
pads at Vandenberg, of which four are now 
completed, will be used for the training of 
missilemen for the intermediate-range Thor 
and the launching of modified Thors used in 
the current Discoverer satellite program.) 
When this huge integrated complex is finally 
completed in late 1961, it will provide the 
capability of one 10-missile ICBM squadron— 
though of mixed breed—which Secretary Mc- 
Elroy promised for the end of 1959. 

LONG AND SHORT OF HARD AND SOFT 

Three major steps are required to bring a 
launching complex to a state of operational 
readiness; Design, construction, and check- 
ing. The design phase covers a period of 
engineering conferences to establish what the 
launching complex will look like and to iron 
out the many problems posed by the 
geography and geology peculiar to each site. 
As General Schriever put it to me, each com- 
plex must be “tailor made for the base where 
you're going to locate the missiles.” The 
design phase alone, he pointed out, “runs 
from 5 to 6 months” before the construction 
contracts are even let. 

The construction phase which follows may 
run from 15 to 20 months. It will have 
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taken 20 months, for instance, to build 
Vandenberg’s first launching complex. 

The final phase—what General Schriever 
calls the installation and checkout of 
the supporting equipment that makes 
a missile “truly operational“ takes about 
9 months. In all, then, 30 to 35 months 
is required to bring these intricate launch- 
ing bases to complete readiness. 

There is little chance of this leadtime 
being cut back. The Atlas was originally 
designed in 1954 as a soft“ weapon stand- 
ing above ground in a vertical position. 
The radio guidance system then in use re- 
quired ground antennas about a mile down- 
leg to keep the bird on course as it slowly 
climbed into the sky. However, as a result 
of subsequent breakthroughs in inertial 
guidance systems which have made it possi- 
ble to fire the Atlas from underground or 
“hard” sites, all but the first three bases will 
be semihard or hard—and hard sites take 
about 10 months longer to build than soft 
sites. The Titan, of course, has been 
planned from conception as an underground- 
based missile. The Minuteman is expected 
to be emplaced in both mobile (railroad 
flatcar) soft sites and in stationary hard 
sites 


Hard and soft sites have been the subject 
of a heated debate between their respective 
proponents. Many top-ranking officers in 
the Air Force have lobbied for the hard sites 
with colorful and often dramatic presenta- 
tions based upon what they consider valid 
intelligence. Our missiles, they say, will 
some day be accurate enough to hit a hun- 
dred-foot-diameter bull’s-eye. And if 
they're going to be this accurate,” a Stra- 
tegic Air Command officer warned, “it 
stands to reason that the Soviets will reach 
this degree of effectiveness with their mis- 
siles.” 

One prominent civilian missile engineer, 
with considerable experience in the nuclear- 
weapons field, . “An Atlas site 
above ground but built in a narrow ravine 
or canyon has greater protection than an 
underground site,” he told me. Let's face 
it: we can build a hell of a lot of soft sites 
in canyons and ravines much faster, put the 
birds on them, and have our deterrent and 
retaliatory power at least 2 years earlier than 
present construction schedules call for.” 

He acknowledges that a direct hit will 
naturally knock out a soft surface installa- 
tion, “but experience in nuclear tests has 
shown us that a near miss on the other side 
of a hill or mountain will barely shake up 
a soft site.“ Describing his own studies of 
the blast effects of air, surface, and under- 
ground nuclear test explosions, he told me 
that a near miss at a hard underground site 
can do far greater damage. It's like an 
earthquake,” he explained. “Underground 
communications and control cables can be 
knocked haywire—and remember, some of 
the most sensitive equipment ever devised is 
a part of a missile’s ground installation.” 

He conceded, however, that the monu- 
mental cost of building what General 
Schriever calls “an entirely new operational 
environment” can be cut down by emplac- 
ing ICBM’s in many of the hundreds of 
abandoned mines spotted throughout the 
Nation: There's no reason at all why some 
of these mines can’t be converted,” he said. 
“The Army Corps of Engineers has pre- 
sented studies of the feasibility of utilizing 
abandoned mines, but they’ve been turned 
down cold by the Air Force. And the Corps 
of Engineers has been in the construction 
business longer than the Air Force has been 
in existence.” 

The Air Force refused to comment beyond 
a brief statement that the decision to table 
the study “is not completely correct.“ Sub- 
sequent investigation indicates that aban- 
doned mine sites will probably be used for 
future generations of missiles like the solid- 
fuel Minuteman of 1963-65. 
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At present the only completely hardened 


site under construction is Vandenberg’s 


first Titan complex. A giant silo, 155 feet 
deep and 40 feet wide, is well under way and 
will take a total of 2 years to build. When 
finished, it will be covered by massive steel 
and concrete doors that will automatically 
open to permit the huge 110-ton bullet- 
‘shaped missile to rise to ground level on an 
elevator. 

Trained manpower is one of the biggest 
problems facing the Air Force today and 
contributes measurably to the over-all time 
lag of our missile program. As of now, an 
Atlas squadron calls for 550 men and a Titan 
squadron for 600. Air Force officers at Van- 
denberg responsible for the ballistic- 
missile training program say that these re- 
quirements will ultimately be reduced as 
more automation becomes available, 

Training for IRBM squadrons is proceeding 
at an accelerated pace in many parts of the 
United States, but the ICBM training pro- 
gram is off to a slower start. Probably the 
most advanced training on this front is to 
be found in Vandenberg’s 576th Strategic 
Missile Squadron, where the cream of Air 
Force enlisted technicians and officers are 
undergoing various phases of Atlas launch- 
crew training which began last September. 
The 576th is a combination training and 
operational squadron, and it is a far cry from 
the kind of Atlas combat squadron that De- 
fense Secretary McElroy envisioned would 
be on station and ready for action in Janu- 
ary. In carefully censored hearings before 
the Senate, which M seems to have 
overlooked, General Schriever explained that 
the missile training program for the various 
ICBM squadrons “is in the order of 30 
months.” 

ARITHMETIC REGRESSION 


Perhaps the key factor in our missile pre- 
paredness program during what has come to 
be called the dangerous early sixties will be 
the ratio between the number of launching 
pads and the number of available ICBM’s. 
Although production figures are secret, no 
less authoritative a journal than Aviation 
Week recently disclosed that the Convair 
plant manufacturing the Atlas is operating 
at 40 percent of capacity. If, for the sake 
of argument, a total of 50 Atlas ICBM’s are 
produced this year and a similar number in 
1960 and 1961, by the end of the third year 
there will be many more missiles than 
available launching pads. 

By early March, the Pentagon had an- 
nounced plans to build five ICBM bases in 
addition to Vandenberg—four Atlas bases, 
consisting of Warren (near Cheyenne), Of- 
futt (near Omaha, which is also SAC head- 
quarters), Fairchild (near Spokane), and 
Forbes (near Topeka), plus a Titan base at 
Lowry (near Denver). Three weeks later, 
four additional missile bases were announced 
for construction next to existing operational 
airbases. Two of the four (Ellsworth near 
Rapid City, S. Dak., and Mountain Home 
near Boise, Idaho) were designated as 
Titan bases, and the other two ( 
near Salina, Kans., and Lincoln near its 
namesake city in Nebraska) as additional 
Atlas bases. Present plans call for each of 
these missile areas to hold a single squad- 
ron, with the exception of Warren, which 
has been expanded in recent planning to 
house two more Atlas squadrons, and Lowry, 
which will have a second Titan squadron. 
Adding this up, one arrives at a total of 
three Titan bases and six Atlas bases, with 
Vandenberg—the 10th base—incorporating 
both Atlases and Titans. 

The number of missiles planned for each 
base, however, has been revised by a policy 
decision, made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
last January, to both harden bases and dis- 
perse missiles. 

Dispersal, according to a high-ranking mis- 
sile officer, means buying small plots of land 
scattered around the compass around the 
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existing airbase. One launch site can be 
15 miles from the base, another 10 miles, and 
a third 20 miles, with all of them many miles 
from one another and as much as 40 miles 
apart on opposite sides of the base.” He 
told me that as part of the dispersal plan 
it had been decided to maintain 10 missiles 
and launching pads in Atlas and Titan 
ICBM squadrons. But he acknowledged that 
the communications problem between mis- 
sile sites will be magnified tenfold as a 
result of dispersal. 

With a total of 10 missile bases, 2 with 
additional squadrons, and 10 missiles to a 
squadron, the Nation would have—if all 
bases were completed on time—a total de- 
terrent and retaliatory capability of 130 At- 
las and Titan ICBM’s on station in 1962. 
Present construction schedules, however, pre- 
clude all 10 bases being completed by that 
time. Vandenberg is the most advanced in 
construction. Warren is a year behind, and 
its two additional squadrons will set back 
its semihardsite schedule by some 30 months 
more. Contracts for brick-and-mortar con- 
struction of missile-launching facilities have 
been recently allotted at Lowry and Offutt 
for one squadron each. 

The Air Force admits that construction 
has not yet begun at any of the remaining 
programed sites, adding, however, that 
“certain preliminary soil investigation and 
site preparation is under way at the other 
locations.” The Directorate of Installations 
at Ballistic Missile Division headquarters has 
acknowledged, without naming the bases in- 
volved, that some of the time-consuming 
land-acquisition program is still in the 
courts “and will be for some time to come.” 


STRIKE ONE—YOU'RE OUT? 


With the prospect that by the end of 
1962 we shall have far fewer launching sites 
ready than are now scheduled, it becomes 
more important than ever to establish the 
performance and capability of those which 
will be completed by that date. The ques- 
tion arises, first of all, whether these missile 
bases will be capable of launching a second 
salvo of ICBM’s to follow our first retaliatory 
barrage. According to current military 
thinking, ICBM warfare will be more or less 
limited to a “strike” by the enemy and a 
“strikeback” by our own missiles. There 
seems to be general agreement in the Penta- 
gon and among the missilemen at Vanden- 
berg and the missile-weapons-system de- 
signers and evaluators in the manufacturing 
plants that there may well be no chance to 
reload and fire again. 

A certain number of assumptions underlie 
this view: First, it is assumed that the 
enemy will know the location of most of our 
missile sites and will achieve a high propor- 
tion of direct hits and near misses. (Many 
military analysts, in and out of uniform, 
anticipate that in the event of a Soviet ICBM 
attack 60 percent of our ICBM retaliatory 
force would be knocked out.) Second, given 
the damage suffered from the strike, includ- 
ing intense radiation and widespread dis- 
ruption of communications, the retaliatory 
strikeback will be largely limited to what can 
be achieved by missiles already in firing posi- 
tion and subject to automatic control. For 
those sites which escape damage from the 
original attack, the time factor alone pre- 
sents almost insuperable obstacles to an 
effective second salvo. Some of the strike- 
back problems were taken up in the afore- 
mentioned congressional hearings with an 
admission by Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. 
Thomas D. White that it would be a matter 
of considerably more time to set up new 
missiles on launching pads after the first 
salvo had been fired. In the give-and- 
take of the hearing an Air Force technical 
spokesman told the committee that there 
are two distinct disadvantages to thinking 
in terms of reloading and launching a second 
salvo. “One is that the response rate (me- 
chanical capability of launch sites for a sec- 
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ond launch) is very low,” he explained, “so 
they are vulnerable for a long period of time. 
Two, they must be reloaded in an environ- 
ment which we have to assume is going to be 
very hostile to the reloading crew in terms 
of radiation hazard. Under these circum- 
stances * * * you can only come to the con- 
clusion that there is more value to providing 
some hardening than there is to providing 
additional soft missiles that are not on 
launch pads.” 

Another Air Force general officer in the 
missile field refused to comment on the 
availability of launching pads for a second 
shot, but admitted that even under ideal 
conditions it could take “some number of 
long hours” to pull another Atlas or Titan 
out of its storage hole, deliver it to the 
launching pad, emplace it, refuel it, check 
components, and then begin what is still a 
lengthy countdown procedure. The ines- 
capable fact at present is that it will take an 
estimated day or longer to ready a launching 
pad for a second shot (assuming such a shot 
to be either possible or desirable). One of 
the civilian construction engineers at Van- 
denberg with launching-pad construction 
experience at Canaveral frankly admits that 
the heat generated by powerful rocket en- 
gines often causes the thick steel plate cov- 
ering the launch pad to melt and run. Ex- 
cessive noise vibration also loosens steel sup- 
ports and cracks even the special heat-re- 
sistant concrete that has been developed. 
He explained how at Canaveral thousands of 
tons of cooling water are sprayed under high 
pressure on a launching pad from which a 
research-and-development test vehicle is tak- 
ing off. “And we still have to spend a day 
or two inspecting a cooled-down pad before 
we can use it again,” he continued. “Some 
little thing is usually knocked out, and once 
in a while extensive repairs force us to down 
the pad fora week. No,I can’t buy an opera- 
tional launch site being used more than once 
in a 24- or 30-hour period.” 

There is, it appears, a more optimistic 
minority view which holds that completely 
hardened sites like those now envisaged for 
the Titan and later in the Atlas program will 
permit more than one salvo. But even this 
group concedes that the first soft sites now 
undergoing construction at Vandenberg and 
Warren would be useless after the first shot. 

All this would seem—in the elusive mathe- 
matics of the missile controversy—to add up 
to the fact that of the 10 missile bases and 
13 squadrons (including Vandenberg) now 
scheduled, only the hard-site squadrons— 
perhaps 6—can expect to remain in busi- 
ness after launching their first rounds. And 
since the state of the art during the dan- 
gerous early 1960’s precludes all missiles 
functioning reliably, perhaps only 50 of the 
60 missiles in those squadrons would be able 
to take off. Finally, one cannot assume, for 
either the Soviets or ourselves, that each and 
every missile will find its way to its respective 
target. Missile technology is such—and will 
be for some time to come—that a single 
malfunctioning component among the many 
tens of thousands of working parts in both 
our own and the Soviet missiles can send one 
of these awesome weapons well off its course. 

SECURITY AND INSECURITY 

The entire area of the Nation’s retaliatory 
missile capability is shrouded in security 
and censorship, and is complicated by a 
series of constantly shifting evaluations and 
new technological developments in what the 
civilian director of the Atlas project calls 
“a period of technological obsolescence.” 
New evaluations and conflicting claims are 
constantly publicized by Pentagon leaders 
seeking public and congressional support for 
either an increase in manpower or the ac- 
quisition of new types of missile hardware 
for their respective services. On the eve of 
the NATO foreign ministers’ conference in 
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Washington, statements by American mill- 
tary leaders declaring that we now have the 
power to “break Russia's back“ were widely 
published. While admitting the Soviets’ 
three-to-one lead in missiles, they asserted 
that the total capacity of our “mixed” forces 
was more than adequate for the job, and 
that U.S. nuclear delivery capability was far 
greater than that of the Soviet Union. A 
few days later the headlines carried a state- 
ment by Gen. Thomas S. Power, SAC com- 
mander, flatly contradicting such asser- 
tions. In testimony before the House Ap- 
priations Subcommittee he declared that 
SAC—the backbone of our mixed-force 
strategy—was rapidly “deteriorating” and 
that the B-47, which comprises roughly two- 
thirds of SAC’s striking power, was obsoles- 
cent. Warning that the weapons lag was 
“risking the whole country,” he asked that 
the B-47 be replaced. “I want more B-52’s 
than are in the program,” he declared, “and 
I want more Atlases—and I want them 
faster—and I want more B-58s.” 

As a result of such conflicting statements, 


public uncertainty over our defense policies 


is acute. In turn, the absence of reliable 
and consistent public information in the 
area of weapons development tends to crip- 
ple congressional efforts to force through 
decisions that would help close the missile 
gap. The broad base of such decisions has 
been set forth by General Schriever; it lies 
in wide public recognition that “The nature 
and size of our forces must, at the earliest 
possible date, be such as to absorb an at- 
tack of many hundred missiles hurled at us 
simultaneously—and still retain the capabil- 
ity of devastating the aggressor. We simply 
don't know when the Soviets for their part 
will achieve their capability; therefore it is 
only safe to assume that they will have it 
sooner rather than later.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. We are not only 
lagging in missile production, but our 
plans for dispersal and for hardening 
are such that it is going to take a long 
time to provide a truly operational pic- 
ture. 

General Schriever talked about an 


‘over 30 months’ requirement from a fiat 


start to get an operational missile on a 
hardened base. During that time it 
would certainly seem to be the better 
part of wisdom, to me, for us to modern- 
ize further our Strategic Air Force, which 
we can do with our present production 
facilities. 

I will say to my able friend, it is my 
belief that liklihood of having a nuclear 
war is far less than the liklihood of hav- 
ing a conventional war. When I went 
to Berlin month before last, I found to 
my sorrow that we are not only heavily 
outmanned, but also our forces are not 
modernized. 

As the Senator knows, the Russians 
are supposed to have 175 divisions, of 
which about 22 divisions are directly ad- 
jacent to West Germany, while we have 
only 5 divisions in that area. I do not 
understand why we do not modernize 
the equipment those five divisions have, 
in order to give them at least some 
chance in case of Communist aggression. 
Nothing even approaching such moderni- 
zation has been presented by the admin- 
istration to date. Adequate moderniza- 
tion of our ground forces is one of our 
greatest needs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. 
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Mr. JACKSON. In further response 
to the question asked by my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania, I 
wish to say that the pending military 
construction bill is geared to what I 
think is an inadequate production pro- 
gram for our intercontinental ballistic 
missile effort. It is my personal feel- 
ing that before the present session of 
Congress adjourns, we should come back 
with a supplemental authorization bill 
for additional base sites. In that way, 
if we add to the output of ICBM’s, we 
will be able to take care of the long 
lead time items, which, of course, in 
this instance, happen to be the base 
sites. In other words, it takes much 
longer to have the bases ready to receive 
the delivery systems than it takes to 
produce the individual ballistic missiles. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Washington for his comments. I won- 
der if I correctly understand the posi- 
tions of my friends from Washington 
and Missouri when I say that based at 
least to some extent on their better 
judgment it is my own view we need 
substantially more effort and substan- 
tially more money, first, to increase the 
production rate of intermediate and in- 
tercontinental ballistc missiles; secondly, 
to place more defensive missiles in sup- 
port of the bases of the Strategic Air 
Force, and, third, to provide more dis- 
persion of the Strategic Air Force than 
we have at present. I further believe 
that all of these things should be going 
forward at the same time, and that they 
will require substantially higher appro- 
priations than are presently contem- 
plated to be authorized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. More funds will 
be needed, if we don’t get more effec- 
tiveness through some real unification in 
the services. The Senator is correct, 
particularly as regards ICBM’s and dis- 
persal of bases. The Senator has just 
been listening to a great authority on 
this subject, my able friend from the 
State of Washington. As for ICBM’s, 
one must have the missiles themselves, 
one must have dispersion of their bases, 
and one must have those bases ade- 
quately protected or hardened. 

The point which the able Senator from 
Washington is making is entirely sound. 
Once one is in production of an ICBM it 
takes a great deal longer to build the 
base and to train the crews, than it takes 
to build the missile. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to see my 
friend from Washington is interested in 
this colloquy. I should like to ask an- 
other question. 

For the relatively short period of 
years—3, 4, or 5 years—during which 
our Strategic Air Force must continue 
to be our primary deterrent against at- 
tack, is it not true we need an increase 
in the production of jet tankers to re- 
duce the dependence of our strategic 
bombers on overseas bases, which are 
threatened by Russian missiles? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no ques- 
tion about that. Every expert testifies 
to the need. Yet, we are told that we 
cannot afford to build enough tankers. 

Mr. CLARK. An adequate number of 
additional jet tankers, as I understand 
the situation, is not contemplated in the 
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pending measure or in the other military 
authorization bills which will soon be 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is not cov- 
ered in this particular bill, of course, be- 
cause this is a military construction bill. 

Under oath several years ago the 
world’s foremost authority, perhaps, on 
strategic air power, General LeMay, tes- 
tified that the tanker program was to- 
tally inadequate. Yet, we still have a 
relatively small number operational and 
only about 96 more are provided for in 
the 1960 budget request. 

Mr. CLARK. Is there not presently, 
also, an acute shortage of air crews for 
SAC, which limits the ability of SAC to 
maintain an air alert? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ido not know the 
exact figures with respect to crews, but 
I know there has never been a time in 
recent years when SAC has had an ade- 
quate number of trained crews, accord- 
ing to the sworn testimony of the SAC 
authorities, such as General LeMay and 
General Power. 

Mr. CLARK. I appreciate that some 
of the lack of adequately trained air 
crews comes about as a result of the 
difficulties of recruiting personnel and 
holding them in service, but it is also 
to some extent the result of inadequate 
appropriations, is it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator, as 
usual, is correct, 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to turn to 
another matter mentioned by my friend 
from Washington. Does my friend from 
Washington, as well as my friend from 
Missouri, feel we should be pressing 
ahead faster than we are in connection 
with the Polaris missile and our anti- 
submarine program? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. I would be happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania so that he may ask the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
questions. The only reason I stated it 
in that way is that I am taking care to 
protect the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, who asked unanimous 
consent to yield to me. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be happy to 
have my friend from Missouri give his 
views on that question, also. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would prefer 
to have the Senator from Washington 
answer the question. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I agree 
wholeheartedly with the observation 
made by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. We should be 
making an all-out effort to achieve at the 
earliest possible date an invulnerable re- 
taliatory deterrent. This involves, in my 
judgment, the Polaris weapons system. 
It involves the Minuteman, which, as the 
Senator knows, can be hardened by being 
placed in the bowels of the earth or on 
mobile platforms in various places. 

I think this should be our primary 
objective. I believe the Soviet leaders 
are deterred from undertaking an all-out 
war against America and the free world 
by the possibility of an all-out retaliation 
from us. We must have in being, there- 
fore, a deterrent which the enemy cannot 
destroy. It is that simple. Once we 
achieve such a deterrent, it seems to me, 
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we shall have gone a long way toward 
providing assurance against an all-out 
nuclear or thermonuclear conflict. 

Mr. CLARK. We do not have that 
deterrent in being today, do we? 

Mr. JACKSON. We do not. We are 
far from having that kind of a de- 
terrent today. 

Mr. CLARK. I am grateful to my 
friend for his patience in continually 
yielding to me. 

Let me turn to the third point the 
Senator made at the beginning of his 
talk; that in order to protect this coun- 
try and to fulfill our worldwide com- 
mitments we must have the capacity to 
wage effectively limited war. It has been 
my judgment—and I ask my friend to 
either confirm it or modify it—that we 
do not have such a capacity today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We do not. Our 
deficiency in this respect is very serious. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that our 
troops are understrength; that our 
troops are armed with obsolete, World 
War II weapons; that our troops do not 
have adequate conventional ammunition 
with which to fight a “brush war”; that 
we tend to rely on tactical atomic weap- 
ons which we may never politically be 
in a position to utilize; that our Marine 
Corps is under strength and lacking in 
adequate airlift; and that this situa- 
tion should be a matter of the first pri- 
ority in connection with securing the 
safety of the United States of America 
and its position abroad? 

I realize that that is a pretty compre- 
hensive question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me answer my 
friend in this way: In order to have any 
chance with the relatively small Army 
we have, that Army should be modern 
and mobile. Several months ago I was 
having dinner with Mayor Brandt in 
Berlin. The question was asked me, “We 
are very glad that you do not intend to 
give an inch with respect to West Ber- 
lin, but how can we reconcile that with 
our knowledge that you plan further to 
reduce the number of combat divisions 
in your already small Army?” 

I had no answer for that question, and 
I do not believe anyone else has an 
answer for it. 

Each year the Army has petitioned the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for adequate air- 
lift. Each year the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have rejected the petition of the Army 
for adequate airlift. Then the American 
people are told that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff do not believe that we need more 
airlift. They are not told it was a de- 
cision by majority vote of the other 
services against spending the money so 
the Army could be mobile. That is one 
of the reasons why Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor has decided to resign, because of 
lack of mobility of his Army. 

Another aspect of the Army’s situa- 
tion involves modernization of equip- 
ment, such as tanks and guns. As I men- 
tioned in my speech, the gross national 
product of the United States is around 
$1% billion a day, and it would require 
less than a third of that amount of money 
added to the budget to give some reason- 
able amount of modernity to our Army. 
Neverthless, our already very small— 
relatively speaking—Army facing the 
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Russians around Berlin has tanks which 
have less than one-half the range of the 
Russian tanks. The Russian tanks are 
newer than ours, having been built since 
World War I, while we have not even 
spent the money to change from gaso- 
line engines to diesel engines in any 
quantity. 

In addition, the heavy Russian tanks 
have 120 millimeter guns, whereas our 
tanks have a maximum of 105 millimeter 
guns, 

If we have the right to draft boys from 
the farms and cities in peacetime to go 
into military service, we have the duty 
to give them the best equipment and the 
best training, in order to give them the 
best chance to do their jobs successfully 
and to return home safely. We are not 
performing this duty. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend for his frank and pertinent 
answer to my question. 

Let me say briefly, for myself, that I 
stated on the floor of the Senate, as long 
ago as March 5 of this year, that in my 
judgment the appropriations recom- 
mended in the President’s budget to 
preserve the security and defense of the 
United States were totally inadequate. 
I pointed out that the Gaither Commit- 
tee, the Rockefeller Committee, and the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations had requested substan- 
tially larger appropriations, and that I 
hoped they would be forthcoming. 

I find that this authorization for mili- 
tary construction cannot well be ana- 
lyzed by an amateur in the field, as I 
am, without knowing what is to be done 
in other fields of military authorization 
and appropriation; and I would be 
sorely tempted to vote against the pres- 
ent bill as a protest against the inade- 
quacy of the entire system if I did not 
believe that would be a futile gesture. 

We must increase the number of Army 
divisions. We must bring the Marine 
Corps up to strength. We must give the 
Marine Corps an adequate airlift. We 
must modernize and protect our Stra- 
tegic Air Force. We must move ahead 
more rapidly with the development of 
ballistic missiles, and give the Navy what 
it needs to go full steam ahead with the 
Polaris missile and antisubmarine war- 
fare. In my judgment that cannot be 
done within the limits of the President’s 
budget. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is an excel- 
lent summation of our needs. I thank 
my able friend from Pennsylvania for 
his fine contribution. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). The Chair in- 
forms the Senator from Colorado that 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has the floor. He yielded, under a 
unanimous-consent agreement, to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], with the understanding 
that he would not lose the privilege of 
the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
for a unanimous-consent. request. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to introduce a 
bill and propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to the Senator from Colorado 
for the purpose of introduction of a bill 
and the propounding of a unanimous- 
consent request, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota include 
in his request the privilege of yielding 
to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]; and the request that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside in order that the Senate may con- 
sider the conference report on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and that that 
be done without the Senator from South 
Dakota losing his right to the floor at 
the conclusion of consideration of the 
conference report on the agricultural 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, Iso request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Also that there 
may be a quorum call without the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota losing the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to yield with the same understanding. 

I now yield to the Senator from Col- 
orado. 


THE BUDGET 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
South Dakota in yielding to me. I point 
out that the Senator from Colorado has 
been standing on his feet on the floor for 
33 minutes, attempting to gain recogni- 
tion, during which time a number of 
Senators spoke. Some of them ques- 
tioned the Senator from Missouri, who 
temporarily had the floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, which was re- 
printed in the Ohio Republican News, 
and which I believe deserves wide 
readership. 

It contains in a very brief and clear 
analysis, a restatement of some of the 
facts of economic life. 

All the politically motivated nonsense 
I have been reading in the Recorp will 
not make it otherwise. There is only 
one way to balance a budget and that is 
to adjust expenditures to income. Any 
effort to avoid these facts is not only 
unrealistic, but unfair to our children 
and their children, when we leave them 
nothing but a heritage of debt. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FAMILY BUDGET 
(Editorial reprinted from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer) 

At one time or another the head of every 
prudent family tries to make out a budget. 
He or she first writes down the amount of 
income the family can reasonably expect 
during a given period. Against that there 
are certain expenses which must be met, such 
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as rent or mortgage payments, taxes, utili- 
ties, food, clothing, transportation, and in- 
surance, 

Too often, alas, these amounts eat up all 
the anticipated income, but sometimes, after 
the necessities have been provided for, there 
is something left over for other things, such 
as entertainment, vacation trips, new furni- 
ture and so on. The problem then is to 
decide which of thees other things the fam- 
ily can afford. Obviously, the family can’t 
have everything it wants because if it could 
there would be no budget problem to worry 
about. 

But the leftwing Democrats who are com- 
plaining that President Eisenhower's $77 
billion budget isn't big enough would go 
about things in a different way. First they 
would list everything that the family wants 
under the heading of necessities and, if there 
wasn't enough money coming in to pay for 
them, they would borrow the balance. 

That’s what has been done all too often in 
the past, so that the Federal debt is now 
above $280 billion, a staggering amount. 
But the people who have loaned this money 
to the Government expect to earn interest 
on it, and that includes holders of $25 U.S. 
savings bonds, as well as the banks and 
insurance companies that buy larger 
amounts of Government bonds in long- and 
short-term issues. As a result, interest on 
the Government debt is one of the big; 
irreducible items in the Federal budget. It 
amounted to $7% bililon this year and will 
be over $8 billion next year. 

That brings us to the spokesman of the 
Democratic leftwingers, the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council. It complains that “the only 
people who benefit in a big way from the 
new budget are those who have money and 
lend it to the Government.“ That's because 
the Government has had to increase its in- 
terest rates in order to induce the owners of 
capital to lend it to the Government. If 
the people who have money to lend can get 
better interest rates elsewhere, or if they 
fear that inflation will erode the value of 
their money if they put it in Government 
bonds, they will invest in something else. 

As Raymond Moley pointed out in a col- 
umn on this page, the time might come 
when the Government couldn't borrow any 
more money to finance its deficits. Then it 
would have to resort to the printing press 
and runaway inflation would be upon us. 

The Democratic Advisory Committee is 
completely oblivious to this potential disas- 
ter. It wants the Government to spend 
more, to borrow more, and to cut down on 
interest rates, thus leading to a situation 
when the Government could no longer bor- 
row. It’s the classic road to ruin, whether it 
happens to your family’s budget or the 
Government's. 


(At this point Mr. Attorr introduced 


a bill, which appears elsewhere in today’s 
Record under the appropriate heading.) 


INFLATION IS NO LONGER A JOKE 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, inflation represents a far more 
serious and dangerous threat to the 
future of the United States than many 
people realize. 

One of the best editorials that has 
come to my attention on the subject of 
inflation is one that appeared in the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin under date 
of Wednesday, June 24, 1959, under 
headline “Inflation No Joke.” 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION No LONGER A JOKE 


Except for war itself, the most ominous 
shadow that clouds the American economic 
skies today is the menace of expanding in- 
flation. Inflation used to be a two-dollar 
word that people stuck into their conversa- 
tion to show off their vocabularies. It did 
not mean anything, because it never really 
happened to us. 

The American people were vaguely aware 
that it happened in Germany after the first 
great war. There were fantastic stories 
about a loaf of bread costing millions of 
marks. It wasn’t funny in Germany, but 
our jokesmiths made quite a thing out of it. 

Well, it isn’t funny in America any more, 
either. Inflation has really happened to us 
at last, and it hurts. If it goes on long 
enough, and keeps on getting worse, it is 
going to destroy us. 

What inflation does to us is to take so 
much of our income as individuals and as 
families that the little left for living is not 
enough. So everybody demands higher 
wages, and then prices of everything go up. 
Then along comes the Congress, the State 
legislatures, the boards of supervisors, and 
taxes are raised and new taxes levied. The 
whole vicious spiral spins and spins. 

The American people, and their lawmak- 
ers, are going to get smart about this very 
quickly, or they are going to get hurt very 
badly. The remedy for inflation must ori- 
ginate with government at the highest 
levels. 

Government spending in excess of reve- 
nues is one of the major causes of inflation, 
but the Congress goes right on appropriating 
money that the American people have not 
even earned yet. President Eisenhower 
pleads earnestly for a balanced Federal 
budget, but spending and taxing and bor- 
rowing go blithely on. 

Caught up in the whirlwinds of inflation, 
America must make a safe landing or crash. 
And as we suggested in the beginning, the 
only thing worse than that kind of a crash 
is war itself. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside in 
order that the Senate may proceed to 
consider the conference report on the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration appropriation 


ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7175) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today, pp. 12296-12298, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr: RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
make a brief statement with respect to 
some of the items which are included 
within the conference report. As is 
usual in matters of this kind, there was 
a compromise on the Senate increases 
for the Agricultural Research Service. 
The Senate was sustained in these activi- 
ties in many instances, but was com- 
pelled to make some reduction in the 
amount of money involved. 

In the appropriation for watershed 
protection, for which the House had al- 
lowed $25,500,000, and the Senate had 
allowed the budget figure of $20 million, 
the conference report provides $22,750,- 
000. That is an increase of $2,750,000 
above the Senate figure and the budget 
estimate. 

With respect to the flood prevention 
item, in which great work is being done 
on such important projects as the 
Washita and Trinity Rivers, the Senate 
receded from its amendment, which re- 
duced the House item of $18 million to 
$15 million, and a total of $18 million 
is included. 

The Senate was able to maintain its 
position with respect to the Great Plains 
conservation program. 

In the item for poultry inspection, we 
have provided $10,203,000. This is 
$294,000 under the estimate, but the evi- 
dence before us indicated that only 
about 550 of the 750 plants eligible to 
to be inspected have so far been brought 
under the operation of the act. It will 
probably be very late in the fiscal year 
which begins tomorrow before all the 
plants will be included. So there should 
be adequate funds with which to carry 
on that work. 

One of the most highly controversial 
items in the bill was that which had to 
do with the 1960 program authorization 
of the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank. Senators will recall that 
the Senate, by a yea-and-nay vote, on 
the basis that this would be the last year 
in which this program would be in oper- 
ation, allowed $450 million. The House 
figure was $325 million. I regret very 
much to advise the Senate that despite 
every argument which we would bring 
to bear, we were unable to get above the 
budget estimate of $375 million for the 
soil bank conservation reserve program 
for next year. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the sum agreed 
upon permit the continuation of all con- 
tracts which have been made in the past 
fiscal year? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, indeed. Not only 
will it carry out all the contracts made 
during the past fiscal years, but it will 
allow for at least 5 million acres addi- 
tional which will be brought into the pro- 
gram in 1960. 

Mr. COOPER. The program will con- 
tinue to remain in operation through 
fiscal year 1960; will it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The program will be 
carried through the calendar year. 

Mr. COOPER. We discussed this item 
when the bill was before the Senate. I 
remember the vote. I congratulate the 
Senator from Georgia and the other con- 
ferees for at least maintaining the 
amount which they did. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. I assure him that it 
was not an easy matter. Almost all the 
House conferees seemed to agree with 
the views of the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] on this 
program. The Senate was compelled to 
yield $75 million in conference. 

I think I have dealt with some of the 
major items in the conference report. 
Three amendments have been reported 
in disagreement. I therefore move that 
the conference report be agreed to; then 
we can take up the amendments which 
are in disagreement, including the one 
which has to do with the limitation on 
the amount of support which can be 
extended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Georgia 
explain what the conferees did in re- 
pect to the $50,000 limitation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be very happy 
to undertake to explain that item. ‘This 
was the most controversial item in the 
entire bill. It had to do with the $50,000 
limitation on the amount of support 
which could be extended to any one per- 
son. That was the amendment which 
was adopted by the Senate. 

I ask Senators to bear in mind that, 
as is always the case when we legislate 
hastily on the floor of the Senate, we 
made a grievous error in that the origi- 
nal amendment made no provision for 
the continuation of the effective price 
support program with respect to dairy 
products, meats, and any other prod- 
ucts supported by this method of pur- 
chase. The amendment as agreed upon 
by the conferees contains language which 
corrects that error. 

There are three or four very substan- 
tial differences between the amendment 
agreed to in the conference and the origi- 
nal Senate amendment. First, the orig- 
inal amendment limited the amount of 
support to $50,000 to any one person for 
whatever number of commodities he 
might produce. The House conferees 
were adamant in their opposition to that 
proposal. 

It was pointed out that some 24 differ- 
ent agricultural commodities have pro- 
grams; 22 of them have support; in 2 of 
them, wool and sugar, payments are 
made; also, some of the commodities are 
in surplus, and some are not in surplus, 
In fact, with respect to wool and sugar, 
the subsidies were paid to increase pro- 
duction, and therefore it was highly im- 
practicable to apply the $50,000 limita- 
tion. Of course, the purpose of the Sen- 
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ate in adopting the amendment was to 
attempt to discourage the production of 
great surpluses—primarily by the large 
farmers. 

So the provision, as reported to the 
Senate from conference, limits the 
amount of the price support to $50,000 as 
to any commodity. It limits its appli- 
cation to commodities which are declared 
by the Secretary to be in surplus supply. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at 
wae will the Senator from Georgia 

9 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I recall, the Sen- 
ate amendment was, likewise, limited to 
support prices paid by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—which is not the 
case with reference to sugar and wool. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret to say that 
the Senator from Florida is in error on 
that point. I took that position in con- 
ference; but the House conferees pulled 
out the legislative acts and showed that 
with respect to wool the payments were 
made directly by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But not in the case 
of sugar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not too sure 
about that. I think the operation of the 
Sugar Stabilization Act is also under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, because 
I was thrown into some confusion when 
the House conferees handed me the acts. 
In the conference I took the same posi- 
tion the Senator from Florida has taken 
just now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly would 
have been similarly confused, because I 
believed that in all cases in which the 
processing tax was involved, the pay- 
ments were made by an agency other 
than the Commodity Credit Corporation, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I made that state- 
ment, and said that the Wool Act would 
be amended by requiring that the pay- 
ments be made out of the funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, if ade- 
quate funds from the processing taxes 
were not available. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, do I correctly understand that 
there is also this difference: The amend- 
ment, as adopted by the Senate provided 
a $50,000 limitation in the case of all 
agricultural commodities produced by 
any one person, whereas the conference 
report provides a $50,000 ceiling on each 
individual commodity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, and 
limits it to the commodities which are 
declared to be in surplus supply. We did 
not think the purpose of the action taken 
by the Senate was to destroy the support 
program. We apprehended that the pur- 
pose of the action of the Senate was to 
do away with the enormous payments 
which were made and the great losses 
which were incurred on loans in excess 
of $50,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was the purpose of the Senate action, 
and it was also the intention of the Sen- 
ate that it be limited to $50,000 in the 
case of any one individual for all com- 
modities which he might produce. 
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The conference report, if I correctly 
understand it, also provides two excep- 
tions from the $50,000 limitation. If I 
understand the conference report it 
would be possible under certain circum- 
stances for a person to be exempted from 
the $50,000 limitation and get as much 
as $1 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not unless he reduced 
his production by 20 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But the 
conference report does not so provide. 
It provides that he shall reduce it “not 
to exceed 20 percent.” Conceivably the 
reduction could be as little as 1 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL, “As the Secretary may 
determine.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As the 
Secretary may determine? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
ease of cotton, if the Secretary deter- 
mines the amount of cotton acreage 
which will be allocated for the crop year 
1960 and if a farmer complies with that 
allotment, then, as I understand the 
conference report he will then be eligible 
for price support loans in any amount 
provided only that he agrees to pay back 
all except $50,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, if he 
reduces his production by 20 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Where 
does the conference report require that 
he reduce his production by 20 percent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, we assume 
that the Secretary will make him reduce 
it to the maximum, if he is in favor of 
this general idea at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Was it 
the intention of the conference commit- 
tee that the Secretary would make it 
mandatory that the production of all 
crops in surplus would automatically be 
reduced 20 percent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not think 
that. But I think it is left up to each 
producer. 

In this case we are not dealing with 
a great number of producers; we are 
dealing with a great deal of agricultural 
production, but not with many pro- 
ducers. The number of producers who 
produce more than $50,000 worth is 
comparatively small, but they produce 
a great proportion of the total produc- 
tion. This matter relates only to those 
who produce more than $50,000 worth. 
We should bear that point in mind. It 
has nothing to do with a producer who 
produces less than $50,000 worth of a 
commodity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But as 
I understand the conference report, con- 
ceivably a man who produces cotton or 
wheat can comply with the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in connection with his quotas and still 
be eligible for, let us say, a $1 million 
loan, on that particular crop. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, if he 
reduces his production by 20 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Again 
I ask where in the conference report is 
it provided that he must reduce his pro- 
duction by 20 percent? The report says 
“not to exceed 20 percent.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. It says “as the Secre- 
tary may determine.” 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is correct. But a cut “not to exceed 20 
percent” does not necessarily mean that 
a cut of that amount will be required. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course the Senator 
from Delaware would not assume that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would refuse 
to do his duty. 

I may say that the House vigorously 
insisted that this be kept down to 10 per- 
cent, on the whole; and the other Senate 
conferees will bear out my statement 
when I say that the Senate conferees 
pi that it be increased to 20 per- 
cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
simply trying to obtain an understand- 
ing of how the provision will work should 
it be adopted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall state my un- 
derstanding of it. Let us consider the 
largest producers—for instance, one 
who produces $500,000 worth of wheat. 
He could not be entitled to receive any 
support in excess of $50,000 unless he re- 
duced his production by $100,000 worth, 
That is my understanding of that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MUND T. As a member of the con- 
ference committee, let me say that my 
understanding is precisely that which 
has been stated by the chairman of the 
committee. During the conference com- 
mittee deliberations, I raised the same 
question as the one to which the Senator 
from Delaware is now devoting his at- 
tention—namely, to the use of the words 
“not to exceed.” 

After I raised the question, it was the 
understanding of the conference com- 
mittee that the provision would operate 
in precisely the way the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has just 
stated—namely, that it was left to the 
determination of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but that he could insist and that 
he would insist on a reduction of at least 
20 percent. He could not insist on a re- 
duction of more than that, but he could 
insist on that much reduction, before 
the processor would be entitled to a loan 
of more than the original $50,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was suggested that 
we add the words not less than 20 per- 
cent.” But that would have permitted 
the Secretary to insist that a producer 
could not produce more than 5 percent; 
such a provision would have given the 
Secretary unlimited authority. 

We provide that the Secretary can 
compel a reduction by as much as 20 
percent. 

I think everyone agrees that if we are 
ever to get out of the terrible morass we 
are in, production must be reduced or 
the program must be made so unattrac- 
tive that the producers will not par- 
ticipate in it. 

I state that insofar as the payment of 
more than $50,000 is concerned, the 
amendment meets both of those require- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it the 
intention of the conferees that if the 
conference report is adopted by the Sen- 
ate the Secretary of Agriculture will be 
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bound to require a reduction by 20 per- 
cent of the production of all crops which 
are in excess supply in order to receive 
any loan in excess of $50,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Unless he was willing 
to make a nonrecourse loan. 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; and I will say 
that if the option in (a) is utilized, so 
far as the principal commodities— 
wheat, cotton, and corn—are concern- 
ed—and they are the ones that are 
causing us trouble now—I would con- 
sider the Secretary to be derelict in the 
performance of his duty if he did not 
require a reduction of the full amount 
of 20 percent. 

So far as I am concerned, as one of 
the conferees, it is my understanding 
and my hope and my wish that the Sec- 
retary would require a reduction of 20 
percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sup- 
pose farmer X is on the border line, and 
suppose that last year he produced 
$55,000 worth of such commodities. In 
that case he would have to make a re- 
duction of 20 percent, which would give 
him $44,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. So he 
would have to produce less than would 
be produced by a farmer. who the pre- 
vious year produced $49,000 worth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct; the 
provision would have that effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Was 
that the intention of the committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; that would be 
just in case he would be entitled to re- 
ceive a loan—but not if he produced 
only $49,000 worth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what I mean. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Nothing in the 
amendment would affect in any way a 
farmer who produced less than $50,000 
worth—for instance, the farmer who 
produced only $49,000 worth. There 
was nothing of that sort in the bill or 
in the amendment, as it was approved 
by the Senate, when the matter was be- 
ing considered by the Senate. 

This provision of the conference re- 
port touches only those who are paid 
$50,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When 
could the Secretary make such a deter- 
mination under the law with respect to 
crops? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion he 
would issue a regulation which would 
be published in the Federal Register at 
the same time that he announced his 
loan program—as he does each year. 
At that time he would make his find- 
ing as to the amount that a producer 
would have to reduce his production. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. At 
what time of the year does that an- 
nouncement usually come? 

Mr. RUSSELL. At different times. In 
the case of cotton that is marketed in the 
fall, I think the announcement is made 
sometime late in the spring, it varies by 
commodities. I am not sure as to wheat. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. On the 
first of June. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For the spring wheat 
of the following year? 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So the producer would 
have to be given notice. He just could 
not be required to reduce his production. 
These producers know about how much 
they have been producing, and they know 
what the situation is; and each farmer 
knows how the amendment will affect 
him. The Senate need not worry that 
the farmers will not understand this pro- 
vision, because it does not deal with the 
small farmers. It only deals with those 
who produce more than $50,000 worth of 
a commodity; and such a farmer knows 
about as much about the regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture and about 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program as anyone else does, because his 
livelihood depends on knowing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In con- 
nection with the proposed 20-percent re- 
duction of production, I have received 
this comment from the Department: 

While the provision is not clear, it is pre- 
sumed the measure of reduction in produc- 
tion would be in terms of acreage for field 
crops and in units of quantity for all other 
commodities. 

What is the intention of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my opinion it 
should be in production units. I do not 
think we are going to get anywhere on 
acreage. I think it should be in bushels 
or pounds. If I were the Secretary, that 
would be my view. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I asked 
the Department for its view. I have a 
reply signed by Mr. Morse under today’s 
date. I read again his comment on this 
particular point. He says: 

While the provision is not clear, it is pre- 
sumed the measure of reduction in produc- 
tion would be in terms of acreage for field 
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commodities. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That is the construc- 
tion the Department puts on it. I would 
not have construed it that way, but the 
Secretary so construed it. It is stilla 20- 
percent reduction in units on field crops. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
Senator's opinion, does the language in 
the report provide differently? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. We used the 
word “production” deliberately, because 
that would leave it up to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to define the word. 
It must be remembered we are dealing 
with 22 different commodities. It is very 
easy by looking at the great glut in 
wheat to be swept away and to say, “We 
are going to legislate to do away with 
that glut,” but when we legislate in the 
field of agriculture we are dealing with 
such commodities as rice, barley, oats, 
dairy products, peanuts—22 or more dif- 
ferent commodities. So we left it up to 
the Secretary, by giving him the author- 
ity to define the term and prescribe the 
proper regulations. I hope he makes it 
either on a bushel or pound basis; but 
if he does not, he has the right to con- 
strue it as he chooses. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I be- 
lieve the area I represent probably grows 
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the most diversified crops of any area 
in the United States. We grow prac- 
tically every field crop except tobacco 
and cotton. Many of those products are 
price supported, including oats, barley, 
rice, and soybeans. Although some of 
them have very low price supports, we 
get into a very complicated situation if 
we provide only one description for all of 
them. 

I may say I was not at all satisfied with 
the compromise which was accepted, but 
I think it was the best possible com- 
promise the Senate could have obtained 
from the House. The House conferees 
were perfectly willing to stand on their 
amendment, which was practically 
meaningless. Those of us who believe 
in a limitation on price supports that 
any one individual can receive think this 
is far better than the House amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At the outset of the 
conference the House conferees did in- 
sist on the House amendment very 
vigorously. If the chairman of the con- 
ferees had been representing only the 
Senator from Georgia, he would have ac- 
cepted their amendment; but he felt 
duty bound to get something which ap- 
proximated, as nearly as possible, what 
the Senate had done. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Following the discus- 
sion of the intention of the legislation 
and the meaning of the words “‘produc- 
tion in terms of units or acreage,” I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Senator from Delaware the fact that, 
in the first place, the letter does not 
come from the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who will finally 
render the Department’s opinion. This 
was a hasty opinion which Mr. Morse had 
to make, because he had less than 24 
hours in which to make it. 

The language of the letter contains 
the word “presumably.” He does not say 
that with finality, we have made this 
decision.” By reading the letter, one 
gets the implication which the Senator 
from Georgia has suggested. The lan- 
guage is in terms of units. It uses the 
word “production,” not commodity. 
That means unit. It states that “the 
limitation would not apply to a person 
who reduces his production of the sur- 
plus commodity below 1959 production 
by such percentage not to exceed 20 per- 
cent as the Secretary” determines to 
bring into production—that means har- 
vest—in line with the needs to meet the 
domestic supply, and so forth. 

I think that as the Solicitor considers 
the language he will give to it the in- 
terpretation which has been given to it 
by the Senator from Georgia, namely, 
that weight will be given to the inter- 
pretation and meaning in the conference 
report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me state that I 
wholeheartedly agree with the statement 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 
When this language was urged by the 
conferees, it was stated they wished to 
use the particular word so the Secretary 
could deal with the question in terms of 
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pounds or bushels. I think this language 
was an invitation to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to consider it that way and 
deal with the question in terms of 
pounds, bushels, or such production 
units, rather than by acreage. We have 
seen again and again and again that a 
mere reduction in acreage does not in 
all instances reduce production. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Are we 
to understand that if the conference re- 
port is accepted it is the intention of the 
conferees to contend that the Secretary 
should interpret it to mean that no 
farmer or individual or corporation or 
person, as defined in the bill, is eligible 
for a loan in excess of $50,000 unless it 
can be shown that he has reduced his 
production by 20 percent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is undoubtedly 
my intention. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is precisely it, and 
it is as clear as it can be stated in brief 
legislative language. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I will yield to the 
Senator from Vermont, if the Senator 
from Delaware is through. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think he is through. 

On June 2 I explained to the Senate 
that the provisions of the agricultural 
appropriations bill limiting to $50,000 
the amount of price support which any 
person may receive on all of his 1960 
production of any agricultural commod- 
ity is impossible of administration in the 
case of the dairy price support program. 
I pointed out at that time that dairy 
farmers market milk and that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation does not pur- 
chase or make loans on milk. As re- 
quired by law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation supports the price to pro- 
ducers of milk and butterfat through the 
purchase of products thereof; namely, 
butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. 
These purchases are made from dealers 
and manufacturers in carload lots, and 
it matters not at all whether the prod- 
ucts originate from one plant or another, 
or whether the products are made from 
the milk of one group of farmers or an- 
other. Milk delivered by farmers is com- 
mingled at the plant where it is proc- 
essed. The products made from the milk 
may be sold to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration or they may be sold in the 
market. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration merely stands ready to purchase 
products of milk in an amount necessary 
to support the price for all producers. 
The identity of the farmers whose milk 
is purchased as products by Commodity 
Credit Corporation is lost and is of no 
consequence. 

Many small plants cannot assemble 
carload lots for sale to Commodity Credit 
Corporation, but forward less than car- 
load lots to assemblers or other han- 
dlers who may sell to Commodity Credit 
Corporation as well as to the trade. Un- 
der these circumstances it would be im- 
possible and not important to determine 
the amount of price support extended 
to any participating farmer through the 
purchase of dairy products under the 
dairy price support program. For this 
reason, I explained on June 2 that it was 
essential that an exception to the limita- 
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tion be made where price support is ex- 
tended to purchases of a product of an 
agricultural commodity from processors 
and dealers, and there is no practicable 
way or need to apply such a limitation. 

At that time I suggested an amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation 
bill to provide this exemption, and at 
that time I was given to understand by 
the Senator from Georgia that this mat- 
ter would be studied and considered by 
the conference committee of which he 
served as chairman. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say I went 
further than that. I assured the Sen- 
ator I would endeavor, to the best of 
my ability, to work it out; and I did. 

Mr. AIKEN. The purpose of the Sen- 
ator from George was entirely clear at 
the time. I am not questioning that 
he did everything in his power to make 
the conference report clear. 

The conference report did not adopt 
the specific language which I had sug- 
gested. It would appear that the lan- 
guage of the price support limitation as 
agreed upon by the conferees would be 
applicable to producers of commodities 
which maintain their identity as farm 
commodities and to producers whose 
identity as owners of the commodity can 
be maintained until the commodity is 
acquired by CCC. It is evident that in 
cases where the identity of the producer 
and the identity of the commodity is not 
maintained as in the marketing of dairy 
products that the conferees’ language 
regarding limitation of payments cannot 
be applied, and therefore is not intended 
to be so applied. 

I would ask the Senator from Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate conferees, to 
tell me if I am correct that the lan- 
guage as finally reported exempts this 
type of price support operation from the 
$50,000 limitation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Vermont that 
it was the intention of the conferees— 
and I am confident it is the effect of the 
language—to exempt from the limitation 
any price supports which are the result 
of purchases from persons other than 
the producers of the commodities. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator from 
Georgia say that any other interpreta- 
tion placed upon the legislation would 
not be in accord with the intent of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not only would it not 
be in accord with the intent of the con- 
ferees, but in my opinion it would be 
farfetched and completely unjustified by 
the plain language of the provision. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not disagree with the intent as ex- 
pressed; however, I think we should put 
into the Recorp the interpretation 
which the Department places upon this 
point. I think the Department’s inter- 
pretation is most important. I read 
from the letter I received from the De- 
partment wherein they comment upon 
this point: 

Where price support is extended by pur- 
chases of a product of an agricultural com- 
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modity from persons other than a producer 
the limit does not apply to the purchases or 
loans to such person but does apply to the 
amount of price support extended to the 
producer through such person. Presumabiy, 
this provision was inserted to facilitate the 
conduct of such programs as the dairy and 
cottonseed price support programs. It 
would have the opposite effect, since it 
would make it impossible to operate such 
programs. It is impossible to determine the 
amount of price support that has been ex- 
tended to any particular farmer with re- 
spect to dairy products or with respect to 
cottonseed through purchases of or loans to 
persons other than the producers of agri- 
cultural commodities. In this connection 
there is attached a copy of the hearings 
held by the Appropriations Committee on 
June 9, 1959, which contain on pages 31 and 
32 the Secretary’s letter of June 12, 1959, to 
Representative WHITTEN concerning this 
matter. 


I have not had a chance to review 
the hearings to which reference is made; 
however, there does seem to be a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

The Department has given an opin- 
ion from what we grant was a hasty 
analysis of the amendment. When I 
called the Department around 9:30 or 10 
o’clock this morning they had not seen a 
copy of the conference report. They had 
to review it very quickly. Again I quote 
from the Department’s interpretation of 
the amendment, “It would have the op- 
posite effect, since it would make it im- 
possible to operate such a program.” 

I wonder if the Senator from Georgia, 
whose sincerity I certainly do not ques- 
tion when he gives his answers to the 
Senator from Vermont, can explain this 
point further. I am disturbed by this 
conflict in interpretations. I wonder if 
it would not be advisable to let this con- 
ference report go over until tomorrow 
so that we could have more time to 
study it and so that we could give the 
Secretary opportunity to call in his legal 
counsel for a careful analysis of the 
amendment? 

We do not want to agree to an 
amendment which is going to be un- 
workable. We do not want to adopt an 
amendment which will nullify the in- 
tent of Congress. Nor do we want to 
adopt an amendment which is full of 
loopholes. I know the Senator from 
Georgia has no such intention. I do not 
for a moment suggest that he has. I 
simply ask if the Senator would, with- 
out prejudice at all to the conference 
report, agree to let it go over until to- 
morrow. By that time we could have a 
clear interpretation and a report from 
the Department. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to say that I do not think there is 
any necessity for the report going over 
until tomorrow. I think it would be a 
great mistake for the Senate not to 
agree to the report. If we open up the 
amendment and send it back to confer- 
ence, or to the other body, for my part 
I will not assume any responsibility for 
the kind of provision we may bring back 
to the Senate the next time. 

Let me invite the Senator’s attention 
to subparagraph (4) of the amendment. 
No one seems to have paid any atten- 
tion to that. In this subparagraph we 
try to give the Secretary of Agriculture 
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the authority to do whatever is neces- 
sary to make the amendment function, 
when we say: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall issue 
regulations prescribing such rules as he de- 
termines necessary to carry out this pro- 
vision. 


The very purpose of that language 
was to make it a workable provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The De- 
partment in its reply recognized the in- 
tent, but they questioned the language. 
In this letter they continued 

Mr. RUSSELL. Who signed the let- 
ter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
True Morse. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I should like to know 
whether Mr. Morse came to that conclu- 
sion as a result of his own study of the 
amendment, or whether the conclusion 
was handed to him by some attorney 
whose nose was out of joint because the 
conferees did not use the identical lan- 
guage in the conference report he had 
prepared and sent to us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
sure that Mr. Morse did his best to inter- 
pret the language of the report. I want 
to make sure we know what we are doing 
in this connection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will say, for the 
benefit of all concerned, it is my judg- 
ment we had better agree to the confer- 
ence report now. If there is any question 
about the matter, or if the Secretary can 
get a lawyer who will find some hin- 
drance to the program, it will be much 
safer to enact a joint resolution to clarify 
it than to send the report back to con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield further, I should like 
to ask another question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think clari- 
fication of intent will be necessary, but if 
the Secretary does by some strange con- 
struction reach that conclusion, it could 
be better handled that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield further, I should like 
to ask a question in connection with the 
$50,000 limitation. I am fearful the lan- 
guage in the conference report will not 
have the effect which the Senate in- 
tended. 

Specifically, I refer to the exceptions 
which are placed in the conference 
amendment. The conference report first 
spells out there shall be a $50,000 limi- 
tation on any one commodity and then 
adds “unless”. 

Subparagraph (a) provides for a re- 
duction of production of not to exceed 
20 percent, as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Continuing I refer to subpara- 
graph (b), which says: 

Or such person shall agree to repay all 
amounts advanced in excess of $50,000 for 
any agricultural commodity within 12 
months from the date of the advance of such 
funds or at such later date as the Secretary 
may determine. 


Under that latter exception, subpara- 
graph (b), do I correctly understand that 
if a person has, let us say, a million dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat, cotton, or any other 
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crop, he can apply to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for a million dollar loan and 
if he agrees in advance to the repayment 
of all but $50,000, the Secretary would be 
obligated to grant him the full loan? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I think that is 
correct. That would be correct, if the 
person were entitled to a loan under 
existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
right. If the person has complied with 
the quotas. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Even 
though he had not reduced his produc- 
tion 20 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. That 
is in the disjunctive; it is “or.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
“or” and not “and.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Either one, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
the exception in subparagraph (b) he 
would not have to comply with the 20 
percent provision? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Instead 
he could agree to the repayment of all 
but $50,000, and under such circum- 
stances the limit would not apply. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Assum- 
ing that the person elected to take the 
loan under subparagraph (b), and the 
loan, we will say, was for a million dol- 
lars, what collateral would the person be 
required to put up? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He would be required 
to put up a million dollars’ worth of the 
commodity, as is true under existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Very 
well. Let us assume the person puts up a 
million dollars’ worth of cotton or of 
wheat. For collateral purposes that 
would be appraised at the full support 
price, would it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would come into 
the loan under whatever support price 
had been fixed for a commodity of that 
quality and of that grade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Now, let 
us assume that the loan has been made 
and that there has been no cutback of 
production. The loan has been made for 
a million dollars on cotton, we will say, 
and the farmer has agreed to repay all 
but $50,000. The Government has as 
collateral a million dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton at the support loan price. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
maturity date of the loan 1 year after- 
ward arrives. Cotton is selling, let us 
say, at 75 percent of the support price, 
and the farmer says, “I do not have the 
money to pay.” Under this provision, 
does the Government have any collateral 
other than the cotton? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. The Government 
has no collateral other than the cotton. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No col- 
lateral other than the cotton. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand the 
situation, the Government would be in 
exactly the same position that a private 
lender would be. The Government would 
proceed to sell the cotton and would ap- 
ply the amount received to the loan, and 
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then would sue the man who had taken 
the loan for the difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what I am interested in. Are we to un- 
derstand that the Government would 
have as collateral not only the crop but 
also the signature of the farmer which 
would include all his assets? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Government 
would be just as well off as a bank would 
be, if they loaned the money, under my 
construction of this language. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. If the farmer had 
formed a corporation which had no as- 
sets except the cotton, then the Govern- 
ment would be out of luck? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The basic law does not 
permit that, I will say to the Senator. 
The farmer has to qualify for the loan 
under the basic law, which gives him a 
cotton quota. Of course, if the man is 
insolvent the Government could not col- 
lect the money, whether the loan is to 
an individual or to a corporation, I 
agree with that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This language was 
put in the bill for a number of reasons, 
not the least of which is that although 
the Government may lose a few thousand 
dollars under this provision, or may even 
lose $2 or $3 million, the effect will be 
very severe if we do not adopt this pro- 
vision. The supply of agricultural cred- 
its through private channels has all but 
vanished in this country. Farmers have 
done all their borrowing from the Gov- 
ernment. If we cut them off, they are 
going to be compelled to throw their 
commodities on the market, which will 
break the prices, and the Government 
will lose money on the loans under 
$50,000. The Government may lose 
some money under this provision, be- 
cause there will be some instances in 
which some men will fail. The Govern- 
ment will not lose a great deal by it, and 
it will at least give the farmers a chance 
to get back into the commercial banking 
channels, something which is not gener- 
ally available to them today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the borrower de- 
faulted on his loan to an extent of more 
than $50,000, would he be eligible for 
a loan the following year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That I cannot answer. 
That is a question which has not previ- 
ously been raised with me, and I had not 
thought about it. I would not think he 
would be, but there should be some way 
to cover it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood, when the 
matter was discussed at one time, that if 
the borrower defaulted he would not be 
eligible for a loan the following year. I 
do not know what the conference report 
says in that regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The reason that ques- 
tion did not arise was that under the 
language of the provision this limitation 
has been for the 1960 crops, and is not 
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permanent legislation. We simply did 
not deal with that matter. The Gov- 
ernment may lose a little something, but 
it will not lose much in that way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Government has 
a legal claim against whatever assets the 
man may possess. I will admit that 
farmers are going broke mighty fast, 
but most of the farmers who are going 
broke produce less than $50,000 a year. 
When we are considering the farmers 
who make $50,000 or more, most of them 
have other assets. 

I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand 
this particular feature of the conference 
report, an attempt was made, first, to 
make the $50,000 limitation effective, at 
least in terms of possible loss to the 
Government. If vast amounts of com- 
modities are dumped on the market 
without the $50,000 limitation apply- 
ing, it tends to lower the market price. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Which, in turn, 
lowers the value of the stocks in the 
Government inventory. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY: The effort is made 
to have a $50,000 crop loan limitation 
with respect to any crop in the crop year 
of 1960, a 1-year trial period, unless 
the producer reduces his production by 
20 percent. That is one of the first 
provisos. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then he can get 
whatever loan the present law entitles 
him to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But he can get a 
$50,000 loan, in terms of the limitation 
which will apply upon $50,000 worth of 
the 1960 crop; and he can get an addi- 
tional loan for a 12-month period, but 
he must pay back everything over and 
above the $50,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He is just as liable for 
everything above $50,000 as though he 
had borrowed from a bank. He is liable 
to the extent of everything he has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The collateral is 
the commodity on which he takes the 
loan, 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If he does not re- 
pay the loan, the Government can fore- 
close, so to speak 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has that authority 
under existing law. It can also sue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It can sue for any 
amounts not reclaimed from the sale of 
the commodity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to make one 
point clear. I listened to the colloquy 
between the Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from Vermont with respect 
to part 3 of the proviso, which was in dis- 
agreement, and upon which the House 
has acted. I refer to the language: 

In the case of any loan to or purchase from 
a cooperative marketing organization 


And so forth. I do not want the REC- 
orp to be beclouded or confused by the 
letter from True Morse. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the legislative 
intent will not be confused with a letter 
from True Morse. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
what I am getting at. Mr. Morse is en- 
titled to his opinion. He is entitled to 
have it put in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Other items of less value—although 
that is dubious—have been put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The fact is that the legislative history 
of a proviso of law is made by the Con- 
gress, and not by the administrative of- 
ficial at this stage. As I understand the 
legislative history of this particular con- 
ference report, it is to the effect that the 
$50,000 limitation does not apply where 
there are direct purchases from market- 
ing or cooperative organizations, involv- 
ing transactions wherein the commodi- 
ties are commingled and it is impossible 
to determine the amount any one pro- 
ducer put into the general accumulation 
or supply of the marketing or coopera- 
tive organization. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my interpre- 
tation of the language. As one of the 
conferees who labored long and diligently 
for many hours, that was the objective 
I was seeking. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we must 
nail that objective down, because with- 
out it the letter that has been referred 
to in all good faith by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS} 
could lend itself to a considerable 
amount of confusion. I think we need 
to establish the rules of legislative pro- 
cedure. While it is very desirable to 
get the attitude of the administrative 
officer in relation to a proviso in a bill 
before it becomes law, once it is estab- 
lished as law by official action of both 
Houses of Congress, the legislative in- 
tent and the meaning of the legislation 
is what Members of Congress establish 
as the meaning of the legislation, rather 
than any document which may come 
before us prior to the enactment of the 
law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Any construction Mr. 
Morse may put upon the language is 
after the event, and without any knowl- 
edge whatever of legislative intent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
made clear in his statement today, as 
he did in connection with the previous 
legislative history relating to our action 
in the Senate, the intent, the purpose, 
and the objective of the limitation, and 
its lack of application to cooperative 
marketing organizations. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to have 
the Senator’s interpretation of the lan- 
guage as applied to price support ad- 
vances extended through cooperatives to 
tobacco farmers. As the Senator knows, 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
are loaned to tobacco cooperatives, 
which pledge the tobacco as collateral 
until it is sold. The cooperatives—or to- 
bacco “pools” as they are called in turn 
extend to farmers the price support ad- 
vances. I know that in Kentucky no 
burley producer has received a price 
support advance approaching $50,000— 
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and I am informed that there is no 
recent case anywhere else—but that is 
unimportant to my question. 

My question is this: Is there any limi- 
tation intended by this language with 
respect to the loans made to tobacco 
cooperatives which, in turn, make price 


support advances to the tobacco 
growers? 
Mr. RUSSELL. None whatever. 


From the beginning, in the Senate 
committee, we have excluded them, as 
legal entities, from the operation of any 
of these limitations. 

Mr. COOPER. The language which 
has been interpreted during the debate 
has nothing to do with tobacco pools or 
marketing cooperatives? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has nothing to do 
with the authority of the cooperatives. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. What would be the 
limitation on a farmer who had not 
raised the particular crop in the pre- 
ceding year? Would he be able to ob- 
tain as large a loan as he desired? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If he did not have an 
allotment for the previous year, he could 
not have grown the crop. 

Mr. KEATING. He must have an 
allotment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot say that that 
would be true with respect to every one 
of these commodities, but it would apply 
to those declared by the Secretary to be 
in surplus supply. It would apply to 
corn, wheat, and cotton, and they are 
the commodities on which a large per- 
cent of the loans have already been 
extended. 

Mr. KEATING. That leads up to the 
next question. Let us leave out of con- 
sideration the weather or the availabil- 
ity of the land for crops. As I under- 
stand it, if a farmer raised less than 
20 percent—or such amount as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture might fix—less this 
year than last year, could he get an un- 
limited loan? 

Mr. RUSSELL, That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. The word “produc- 
tion” is a good word, rather than “acre- 
age.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I venture to 
say that this provision would be used 
sparingly by producers. It applies only 
to those who produce above $50,000 
worth. The great farm factories are 
not going to cut production back in 
order to obtain these loans. 

Mr. KEATING. Suppose a corporate 
farmer reduced his production 20 per- 
cent, and thereby was eligible to borrow 
$1 million and then planted 20 percent 
of the land which he did not put into 
cotton in peanuts, rice, tobacco, or some 
other crop. What would stop him from 
getting an unlimited loan on those com- 
modities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The three commodi- 
ties the Senator has named are all un- 
der very strict quotas. Land which has 
an acreage quota of tobacco or rice is 
worth five or six times more than simi- 
lar acreage alongside it. The farmer 
could not plant it to any of the crops 
named. Those commodities are under 
strict quotas. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. With 
the exception of wheat. Anyone can 
plant wheat up to 15 acres. 

Mr. KEATING, Let us shift the ques- 
tion to wheat. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the Secretary 
of Agriculture would issue some regula- 
tions which would control that situation. 
We have some legislation now with re- 
spect to all the commodities that are un- 
der supports. The Senator from North 
Dakota is a member of the standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Some time ago the Senate passed a bill 
which would have prevented a man from 
reducing his acreage in corn and plant- 
ing it to sorghum, rye, or oats. Did that 
bill ever become a law? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Not to 
my knowledge. There is no requirement 
for cross-compliance now. 

Mr. KEATING. Under this amend- 
ment, as I read it, the Secretary of 
Agriculture could only issue regulations 
prescribing rules within the four walls 
of this legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it the interpreta- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would have authority, under the 
present amendment, to issue regulations 
which would prevent the use of the land 
taken out in order to reach the 20 per- 
cent figure, for the purpose of getting a 
big loan on that land? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am confident that 
the Secretary would have authority to 
limit a person with respect to any com- 
modity which was under quota, but I do 
not believe a farmer could be denied the 
right to plant the other 20 percent of 
his land to some other commodity. 

The Senator understands that only 
certain commodities are under quotas. 
I think that if a farmer, under that 
provision, were to take 500 acres out of 
production, he could plant it to alfalfa 
or hay, or he could plant up to 15 acres 
to wheat if he had not already planted 
any wheat. He could not plant it in 
tobacco or rice or any of the other 
quota crops. He could plant it to some 
other commodity for sale. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, the land 
should be made useful. There would 
be no objection in planting it in crops 
he could sell. But the Senator is clear 
in his own mind, is he 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am clear in my own 
mind that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would have the authority to prevent him 
from planting the land to any commod- 
ity which is now under quota. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To get 


back to the question of limitations on 
loans, let us assume that a farmer forms 
a corporation, then elects not to cut 
back 20 percent but to plant the whole 
quota. Under paragraph (b) he is eligi- 
ble, then, for any amount of loans—a 
million dollars or whatever it may be— 
on each and every commodity subject 
only, as I understand it, to the promise 
that he will agree at the end of the year 
4 pay his loan down to $50,000 limita- 
on, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My 
question is this: Suppose this operator 
who is producing around a million or a 
million and a half dollars of wheat or 
cotton a year forms this corporation 
with practically no assets. The corpo- 
ration produces a million or a million 
and a half dollars’ worth of cotton. It 
borrows the money but at the end of the 
year is in default on the loan due to the 
fact that the price of cotton is lower 
than the support price. That is all the 
Government could collect, is it not? 

Tr. RUSSELL. I think the Senator 
from Delaware has suggested a set of 
facts which are very highly unlikely to 
occur. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
using that as a hypothetical case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the event that 
happened, I am not certain that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would not have 
the authority, provided under subsec- 
tion 4, to deny the loan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
suppose the loan had already been 
made. At the time the loan was made 
the Department would not know that 
it was not going to be paid off. 

Suppose the loan had been made at 
the full support price. The farmer now 
has a million-and-a-half-dollar loan. 
When it comes time to pay off the loan 
the market price of the commodity is 
about half the value. He forfeits the 
loan, and the Government takes the 
crops—wheat or corn. Is that not 
about. all the Government could get? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It all depends on what 
commodities the man has, The Senator 
talks about a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of commodities, as though they 
were scattered all over the country. Ido 
not know how many there are. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. We do 
not have a single producer of that kind 
in North Dakota. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know of one 
in my State whose production comes 
anywhere near a million and a half dol- 
lars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
there are such corporations. Loans of 
this size have been made in the past. 
Suppose the farmer places his operations 
under corporation X. He would still 
be eligible under this provision for the 
full loan provided he agreed to pay back 
all but $50,000. But the agreement to 
pay it back would be by the corporation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. One of the first things 
my instructors tried to teach me in law 
school was that if anything was con- 
nected with fraud, everything relating to 
it was tainted with fraud and was to be 
avoided. 

If there were a borrower of a million 
and a half dollars, I am sure the people 
would be talking about him, not only in 
the county where he lived but in the 8 
adjoining counties. I do not believe he 
could possibly get in under the loan pro- 
gram, 

Mr. WILLLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not an attorney. I am asking this ques- 
tion for information. As I understand, 
there would not be any question of fraud 
if a farmer at the beginning of the crop 
year formed a corporation and placed all 
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his farm operations under that corpo- 
ration, then raised his crops putting 
them under a Government loan with the 
Government accepting these crops as 
collateral, I do not see how that could 
be a case of fraud. 

Mr. RUSSELL, What would the 
farmer produce? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Assume 
he just leased the land. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It may be. I do not 
contend that in the 4 days we spent in 
conference on the bill we have drawn a 
provision which will completely elimi- 
nate any possibility that some criminal 
might not attempt to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it the 
interpretation of the Senator from 
Georgia that such an operation would 
be criminal? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; in my opinion 
it would be. If a man, with knowledge 
of the law, simply unloaded on the Gov- 
ernment without having any assets, it 
would, in my opinion, be criminal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If his 
assets are the crops he produces, and 
if the Government makes a loan and ac- 
cepts as collateral those assets 

Mr. RUSSELL. That might be, but a 
farmer does not produce a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of any commodity 
today without having a great many as- 
sets. He has to have assets to be able 
to borrow money with which to buy fer- 
tilizer. He has to have assets some- 
where with which to buy tractors, plows, 
and harvesting machines. 

A fly-by-nighter who intends to con- 
nive and lease a little land here and 
there and then attempt to get a million- 
and-a-half-dollar loan will have to have 
a large sum of money with which to do 
it. Then he will have to get rid of all 
the tractors, on every one of which the 
Government could get an attachment. 
The leasehold itself would be liable to 
a judgment. 

While as a matter of theory the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is correct; as a prac- 
tical matter it would be impossible to 
produce a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of agricultural commodities and 
have nothing else but the shirt and 
breeches he travels with. 

He could have the assets in his own 
name and lease them to the corporation. 

When I was a lawyer—I managed to 
make a living as a lawyer for about 11 
years before I was elected Governor of 
my State—we often heard of instances 
where a man borrowed money and then 
tried to transfer his property to his wife 
or someone else. We used to institute 
lawsuits to set aside those conveyances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what I am trying to get in the RECORD, 
Iam not sure that we have here an ef- 
fective limitation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A man having no as- 
sets to start with could not lease the 
land. He could not pick up all the 
choice farmlands and under the lease 
produce a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of commodities. He would have 
to be a well known, substantial citizen of 
the community. He would have to have 
substantial assets and have the money 
with which to lease the land. He would 
have to have money with which to buy 
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tractors and trucks. I hesitate to say 
how many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of farm machinery he would have to have 
in order to produce a million and a half 
dollars’ worth of commodities. 

Perhaps theoretically the Senator 
from Delaware is correct; as a matter of 
practice, what he suggests is impossible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
one more question relating to loans made 
under section (b). The Government is 
taking collateral, and the farmer agrees 
to pay back all but $50,000. As the Gov- 
ernment makes loans, will it be acting 
under the terms of existing law with 
this repayment clause? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it would have 
to rewrite completely the indenture or 
the instrument which the farmer signs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate that. As I understand the ex- 
isting law, loans are made on some com- 
modities whereby at the end of the year 
if the Government takes them over for 
payment there is no interest charged. 
Would interest be charged on loans 
made under the terms of the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Unquestionably the 
Government would have the authority to 
charge interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
interest be charged in all cases, regard- 
less of the crop produced? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Beyond the maturity 
of the loan, undoubtedly; not on the 
$50,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On 
anything in excess of $50,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it the 
intent of the committee that interest 
shall be charged on all these loans re- 
gardless of the commodities and regard- 
less of how the transaction is treated un- 
der existing law? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I do not think there is 
any question that in the average enter- 
prise interest is charged, but as nonre- 
course. Interest is charged, but there is 
no recourse. Under the existing law, in- 
terest may still accumulate, but not on 
the $50,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The rea- 
son I asked the question is that that point 
was not clear to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. In that connection, Mr. Morse 
made this statement: 

The limitation would not apply to any 
person who agrees to repay advances in ex- 
cess of $50,000 within 12 months or other 
later time determined by the Secretary. No 
express provision is made for interest on such 
amount, and it is uncertain whether it is 
intended that interest is to be charged on 
the excess over $50,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should think that in- 
terest would be charged. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. So it is 
clearly the intent of the conference com- 
mittee that interest would be charged. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am giving only my 
opinion as to intent, because that mat- 
ter was not discussed in the conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
rate would be charged? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Whatever the going 
rate is, as charged by the Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What- 
ever is the normal rate? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Whatever the going 
rate is today. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do 
not believe the Federal Government 
makes a loan to any individual without 
interest. There is no precedent for such 
action. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had never heard of 
its being done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Government does make loans without 
interest. Does not the Government as to 
some commodities at the expiration date 
take the crop as full payment not only 
for the original loan but for the accumu- 
lation of all interest? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is on recourse loans. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But suppose the price 
of a commodity goes up and the farmer 
redeems his property and sells it on the 
market, as was done time and time again 
before the present administration con- 
trolled the Department of Agriculture. 
He paid the interest and carrying charges 
~ the commodity while it was under 
oan. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield, 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure that the 
point which was raised a short time ago 
in my colloquy with the Senator from 
Georgia was entirely cleared up. 

I should like to read the paragraph of 
the conference report which is in ques- 
tion, and then I wish to ask the Senator 
from Georgia another question, 

I now read subdivision (3) of the con- 
ference report: 

(3) That in the case of any loan to, or 
purchase from, a cooperative marketing or- 
ganization, or with regard to price support 
on an agricultural commodity extended by 
purchases of & product of such commodity 
from, or by loans on such products to, per- 
sons other than the producers of such com- 
modity, such limitation shall not apply to 
the amount of price support received by the 
cooperative marketing organization, or other 
persons— 


And now we come to the language 
which appears to be in controversy; it 
follows the comma after the word “per- 
sons“ 
but the amount of price support made avail- 
able to any person through such cooperative 
marketing organization or other persons 
shall be included in determining the amount 
of price support received by such person for 
purposes of such limitation. 


Is it correct to assume that the last 
proviso applies to members of a coopera- 
tive for whom the cooperative market- 
ing organization acts as agent, and is 
not intended to apply to members of a 
cooperative who deliver their product to 
the cooperative plant, where it is com- 
mingled with similar products from 
possibly 1,000 other producers and then 
is processed and sold to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or sold on the open 
market or a loan is made upon it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Vermont has stated the purposes we had 
in the amendment better than I could 
have stated them. The latter part of the 
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language he has read was inserted be- 
cause of the existence, for instance, of 
the great cotton cooperatives. Thou- 
sands of farmers are members of one 
cotton cooperative. That would mean 
that no one farmer could get more than 
$50,000 worth of a nonrecourse loan, by 
handling the cotton through the co- 
operative. The cooperative handles all 
of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or in the case of dairy 
products. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I see it, it does not 
apply to the purchasers at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not intended to 
apply to members of the dairy coopera- 
tives, as to whom it will be impossible 
to determine the amount of support they 
had received. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To my mind, it was 
primarily directed to the loan programs 
which are dealt with in paragraph (1). 

Mr. AIKEN. That is my understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, that final part of the 
paragraph is what raised the issue. 

Let me sum up the matter in this way: 
The limitation of $50,000 in the case of 
any person who is a member of a co- 
operative is intended to apply when the 
cooperative acts as agent for that mem- 
ber, and is not intended to apply when 
the member delivers his milk which is 
commingled with the products of other 
members of the cooperative, and is pro- 
cessed, and when the processed product 
is supported by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, either through purchases 
or through loans; is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In answer I point out 
that the language loan to, or purchase 
from, a cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion” and the subsequent words “such 
limitation shall not apply to the amount 
of price support received by the co- 
operative marketing organization, or 
other persons, but the amount of price 
support made available to any person 
through such cooperative marketing or- 
ganization or other persons shall be in- 
cluded in determining the amount of 
price support received by such person 
for purposes of such limitation,” appear 
identically, verbatim, in the original Sen- 
ate amendment. The other language 
was incorporated to remedy the defects 
which were pointed out by the Senator 
from Vermont just before the passage of 
the agricultural appropriation bill, by 
the Senate, and in an effort to protect 
the existing price support program on 
dairy products, meats, and other com- 
modities that have been handled 
through supports. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not see how there 
can be any misinterpretation of the in- 
tent of the Congress, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Neither do I. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does 
the Senator from Georgia feel that the 
term “marketing organization” would 
apply to a pool arrangement, such as 
that by means of which the wool pro- 
ducers pool their wool on the market, 
through their organization? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it would ap- 
ply to any association of growers or 
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producers. But of course wool is not in 
surplus supply, and is not covered by this 
provision. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. But in 
the case of any commodity which 


was 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; any association 
of such commodity producers in a pool 
would be covered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, let me 
say that in the case of this provision, I 
think we are arriving at something. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me, in 
order that I may make a one-sentence 
statement, either now or later on? 

Mr. RUSSELL. First, Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 16, 26, 
and 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought the confer- 
ence report had already been agreed to 
earlier. These amendments are not in- 
cluded in the report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask a question about the item 
which relates to funds for the humane 
slaughter program. Is that item in- 
cluded in the conference report? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the conference report is 
agreed to, I should like to have some in- 
formation about that item. 

As I understand, the report allows 
only $100,000 for research on the various 
types of slaughtering methods which are 
classified as humane. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The $100,000 item to 
which the Senator from Minnesota refers 
caused more difficulty than any million- 
dollar item in the bill. 

The conference report includes a pro- 
vision to which the Senate conferees fi- 
nally were compelled to agree. The con- 
ferees felt that the Department should 
make a determination with the present 
staff as to the various types of slaugh- 
tering methods which qualify as humane. 
The additional $100,000 would be used 
for research and the preparation of 
plants for adaptation to such methods 
and devices to the needs of smaller 
slaughtering establishments. 

Let me say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that the House conferees took 
the position that the larger packers 
were able to use, and knew all about, the 
different methods available now; and 
the House conferees did not propose to 
allow one thin dime for the benefit of 
the larger packers. But as a result of 
unusual exertions by some of the Sen- 
ate members of the conference com- 
mittee—I refer to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Younce], 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER ]—the conferees finally did al- 
low this $100,000 for the dissemination 
of information and for research into 
methods of slaughtering, for the bene- 
fit of the smaller packers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Although I recog- 
nize that the larger packers might very 
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well engage in research on these meth- 
ods of slaughter, some of them do not. 
Furthermore, the legislation which was 
passed directed the administration, with 
the cooperation of the Congress, to do 
this research. It had been indicated 
that possibly some of it could be done 
at the research facilities at Ames, Iowa, 
at the Iowa State College. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the Department 
does not wish to do it there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I have re- 
ceived from the Department a letter 
signed by Assistant Secretary E. L. 
Peterson, in response to my letter to 
Mr. Peterson of May 20, in which I re- 
ferred to the possibility of locating the 
humane slaughter research at the new 
animal disease laboratory at Ames, 
Iowa. Mr. Peterson properly pointed 
out that the purpose of the animal dis- 
ease laboratory is to provide facilities 
for disease research, and that the fa- 
cilities are not designed for the kind of 
research which would be required in the 
case of slaughtering practices. He also 
noted that the Agricultural Research 
Service is conducting studies on meat 
quality at the agricultural research cen- 
ter at Beltsville, Md., and that the fa- 
cilities used for those studies, with some 
modification, could also be used for 
research on humane slaughtering 
methods. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret to advise the 
Senator from Minnesota that no funds 
are included for construction of facili- 
ties at the Beltsville research station. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I see what the con- 
ferees have done. I simply protest it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that he can protest it 
freely here. We protested it in the con- 
ference; and we came from the confer- 
ence with the very best we were able to 
secure. 

Mr. MUNDT. In fact, it was not until 
we had had two or three complete break- 
ups of the conference that the House 
conferees were willing to go this far. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it was only the 
insistence of the Senator from South 
Dakota that persuaded the House con- 
ferees that humane slaughtering meth- 
ods are available now and can be uti- 
lized by the smaller slaughterers, if they 
are able to employ the methods used by 
some of the larger slaughterers at this 
time. 

So they would at least be willing to 
provide $100,000 in the bill to give an 
opportunity to do research into adopt- 
ing the methods used by Hormel and 
other big slaughterhouses. 

I do not think the Senator from Min- 
nesota would object to our solicitude for 
the small slaughtering plants, because 
they have problems different from those 
of the large plants. The large plants can 
do their own research. They can finance 
their own experimentation. A small 
plant does not have such facilities. So I 
think we drove a pretty good bargain in 
getting $100,000. Also, I think we drove 
a pretty good bargain in getting it de- 
voted to the particular problem which 
confronts us. The problem is, How can 
the small packing and slaughtering house 
comply with the law and still stay in 
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business? We want to meet that prob- 
lem. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I may say I did not 
favor the Humane Slaughter Act, but I 
felt under an obligation in the confer- 
ence to make a strong effort to retain 
the Senate provision for funds. The con- 
ference was exceedingly difficult. For 
two or three meetings the House con- 
ferees said they would not yield in any 
way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the con- 
ferees for their diligence and persever- 
ance. I heard it was a difficult series of 
meetings. I only say the budget had a 
request of $250,000, and the Bureau of 
the Budget is not, during this day and 
age, known for its overly large requests 
in terms of expenditures. The Senate 
adopted a $200,000 appropriation, with 
some of the funds to be used at Ames. 
I think the decision not to use the Ames 
facilities was probably a sound one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree. At the time 
we wrote that language into the bill, that 
matter had not been fully considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am grateful 
there is a provision of $100,000 for re- 
search, which will be of assistance to the 
small packers. I think the time will 
come when it will be realized that the 
Beltsville facility will have to be modified 
or something else done. I want the 
record clear that, once having adopted 
humane slaughter legislation, and by a 
very substantial vote, we have an obliga- 
tion to make it work, because we imposed 
some severe restrictions on the packers. 
Therefore, there is an obligation to ful- 
fill our part of the bargain. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am well aware of 
that. As a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee I assisted in placing 
the amount in this appropriation bill. 
Previously I assisted in putting this in 
the supplemental appropriation bill but 
we were not finally able to bring back 
an appropriation for the item. Even 
though this amount is less than half of 
the original sum proposed, in the light 
of the experience we had on the supple- 
mental bill, I was very much gratified we 
yore able to get the work under way at 
all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it is agreeable 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD a letter I received from E. L. Peter- 
son, relating to the humane slaughter 
appropriation, and also a letter I re- 
ceived from the outstanding veterinarian 
scientist, Dr. Ralph L. Kitchell, who di- 
rects my attention to some of the limi- 
tations of the facilities and also what 
might be done with a broadened pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1959. 


Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for 
your letter of May 20, 1959, concerning the 
possibility of locating humane slaughter re- 
search at the new Animal Disease Laboratory 
at Ames, Iowa. We appreciate your sugges- 
tion, and are pleased to discuss it with you. 
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The purpose of the Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory under construction at Ames is to 
provide facilities for disease research. Such 
facilities will not be suitable for studies of 
slaughter operations. Facilities for disease 
studies require careful protection against 
contamination. The laboratory will have 
definite restrictions that animals cannot be 
brought in except under controlled condi- 
tions necessary for the disease studies. The 
animals used for the disease studies cannot 
be used for studies of humane slaughter 
methods and their effects on meat quality 
since the diseased animals would not be 
normal animals. Therefore, it is not feasible 
to do humane slaughter research at the 
Ames laboratory. 

The Agricultural Research Service is con- 
ducting studies on meat quality at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
The facilities used for these studies, 
with some modification, could also be used 
for research on humane slaughter methods 
and could be made available for such re- 
search at less cost than at any another loca- 
tion. 

In fiscal year 1959, the Agricultural Re- 
search Service has made a survey of existing 
information and has initiated limited studies 
on humane slaughter methods. Mainly, 
these studies have been directed at mechan- 
ical and electrical stunning instruments and 
accompanying physiological responses in the 
animal and effects on the carcass and meat. 
A request for $100,000 in supplemental funds 
for research on humane slaughter methods 
for fiscal year 1959 was submitted to Con- 
gress, but was not approved. The 1960 
budget estimates include an increase of 
$250,000 for research on humane slaughter 
methods. The House deleted this item, the 
Senate approved it in the amount of $200,- 
000, and the bill is now in conference. 

Your interest in this research is appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., June 5, 1959. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator HUMPHREY: On September 
17, 1956, you were kind enough to forward to 
me two copies of correspondence (see enclo- 
sures) which you wrote in my behalf. I am 
writing this letter to solicit your further 
assistance relative to my interest in doing 
additional research on improving slaughter- 
ing procedures. 

It is my understanding that the Senate 
has before it a bill which grants additional 
funds for research in this area. I also un- 
derstand that there is a stipulation to the 
bill that the work should be done at the new 
research laboratory (Federal) at Ames, Iowa. 
This, I believe, would make it impossible for 
any of these funds to be used by university 
scientists, like myself. I believe this stipu- 
lation to be against the best interests of pro- 
ponents of humane slaughtering. I base this 
belief on my 8 years of experience in this 
field. I do not believe there is anyone at 
Ames who is qualified to direct or perform 
research in this highly technical field. They 
do not seem to be equipped to do such re- 
search either. 

I think it is important to get these funds 
in the hands of people who are interested in 
humane slaughter, who have an active re- 
search program in progress, and who have 
the necessary technical background to make 
the best possible use of the funds. I am not 
going to state that I should be the one to 
receive some of these funds. Someone else 
will have to judge this point. I feel that it 
is basically wrong to put provisions in a bill 
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which would direct funds to disinterested 
and nonqualified personnel and exclude from 
consideration the people who are interested 
and better qualified. I can speak from ex- 
perience that there are at least three State- 
supported research units, in addition to ours, 
which would be excluded from consideration 
as the bill now stands. 

I am sure you share with me concern rela- 
tive to the humane slaughter program. I 
am grateful to you for your interest in the 
past and am confident that whichever course 
of action you may take will be taken consci- 
entiously as you see the facts which are pre- 
sented to you. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

RALPH L. KrroHELL, D.U.M., Ph. D. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also note that there are university facil- 
ities which can be used, under contract, 
to aid the Department of Agriculture in 
the fulfillment of the research obligation 
part of the Humane Slaughter Act. 

May I ask the Senator one final ques- 
tion in reference to the meat inspection 
item? Am I correctly informed that the 
sum of money which the Senate au- 
thorized for meat inspection was the 
final sum which was included in the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. We 
managed to sustain the position of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that the lan- 
guage relating to the school lunch pro- 
gram, making possible the purchase of 
proteins and red meat, is made a part of 
the conference report? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the intention 
of the conference report and by the 
change of the language made in confer- 
ence. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. So that would 
mean food for school lunches could be 
supplemented outside the realm of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; under section 6 
of the school lunch program, which has 
nothing to do with section 32 purchases, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Those are fine and helpful pro- 


visions, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. 5 I yield to the Senator 
from W 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator about a vegetable which is 
grown by farmers in my section of the 
country, namely, peas. Other vegetables 
are also grown there. I understand the 
provision of the Senate relating to re- 
search was not agreed to by the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was not. The 
Senate had provided $200,000 for re- 
search into vegetable seed and produc- 
tion. As I recall, $20,000 was to be used 
for the item which the Senator had in 
mind. The Senator from Washington 
had been very active in that matter, 
and the Senator from Idaho had likewise 
supported it. The Senate was compelled 
to yield on the amount of money con- 
tained in the item of $200,000, due to 
the very large sum already in the bill for 
research work on vegetables. We did 
not yield with any idea that the Depart- 


ment would be deterred from doing the 


work which was necessary to be done, 
but we were compelled to retreat on the 
$200,000 item. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. That would in no 
way be construed as meaning that the 
Department would not be justified in go- 
ing ahead? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at all The 
showing which was made in the course 
of the hearings would indicate to me the 
Department would be fully justified in 
directing its attention to the research 
matter to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington has referred. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the Senator has 
discussed this particular item. I refer 
to amendment No. 16, which appears 
on page 6 of the conference report, re- 
lating to the school lunch program. As 
I understand, the item provides that 
$43 million shall be transferred to this 
appropriation from section 32 funds, and 
that the Secretary is directed to supply 
a balanced diet to schoolchildren under 
the school lunch program, so far as is 
possible, from these funds. 

Mr, RUSSELL. That is set forth in 
the report of the conference. 

Mr. COOPER. And if foods such as 
red meats and other high protein foods 
are not in surplus, the Secretary is nev- 
ertheless directed to buy those foods for 
the school lunch program, where they 
are needed to provide balanced diets for 
schoolchildren. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The language of the 
conference report is as follows: 

The conferees direct that the full amount 
of these transferred funds be used to pur- 
chase foods necessary to provide balanced 
diets for the schoolchildren. In 
such purchases, attention should be given 
to the needs of the schools for red meats 
and other high protein foods. As far as 
possible, foods in surplus supply should be 
given priority. The necessary foods should 
be supplied from these funds, however, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be in surplus 
supply, 

Mr. COOPER. The reason I asked 
the question is that there was such a re- 
striction last year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We adopted language 
last year that such additional funds 
shall be used for the school lunch pro- 
gram, and the Department seized on 
that language to limit its purchases to 
surplus commodities, but we have elimi- 
nated that language this year. 

Mr. COOPER. I raised this question 
because of my effort to get the Secre- 
tary to buy these foods for the program 
in eastern Kentucky. I recognize that 
such foods can be bought for the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Secretary has 
ample authority. 

M. COOPER. He has not used it. The 
Secretary has stated he believed he did 
not have such authority under the law, 
as long as there was a possible market 
for the surplus food. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe that 
is correct. . 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I want to ex- 
press my personal commendation to the 
managers on the part of the Senate for 
the ability and diligence which they 
have displayed in the conference with 
the House, particularly in connection 
with the school lunch program and the 
effort to get a balanced diet to as many 
schoolchildren as possible. 

I have an inquiry to propound to the 
Senator from Georgia concerning the 
watershed protection by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Reference has been 
made in our area of the country that 
the Bureau of the Budegt has put into 
effect an artificial limitation—I say it is 
artificial since it has not been approved 
by the Congress—on the number of new 
starts. 

In my State, for example, with about 
a million dollars to spend, the Bureau of 
the Budget has imposed a limitation of 
not over four new starts in a year. It 
was represented to me by the Soil Con- 
servation authorities that instead of hav- 
ing four new starts at $250,000 a year 
they could spread the money out and 
get more done if they had 10 new starts 
at $100,000 a year, though it would not 
require the expenditure of more money. 

My inquiry of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia is this: Do I under- 
stand correctly that the conferees have 
not expressed their approval of this ar- 
tificial limitation by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, we did not express 
any approval of it. By implication, we 
expressed our disapproval of it by pro- 
viding for the appropriation of more 
money than the Budget Bureau allowed 
for this particular item. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I simply wanted 
to clarify the point that the conferees 
had not approved the Bureau of the 
Budget’s artificial limitation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have not. Under 
the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget 
the appropriation would have been $20 
million. We provided for an appro- 
priation of $22,750,000. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia for the 
clarification. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the conference 
report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I respect the position of the 
conferees in connection with this bill; 
however, I am fearful particularly of the 
provision in connection with the $50,000 
limitation. I do not feel it does the job 
properly. 

In the colloquy earlier today, it was 
admitted that while the conference bill 
does provide a ceiling of $50,000 for 
each agricultural commodity, it imme- 
diately proceeds to place two exemptions 
on the $50,000 limitation. 

One of the exemptions is that a per- 
son may agree to a reduction of not to 
exceed 20 percent of his production as 
prescribed by the Secretary. That re- 
duction of production could conceivably 
be as little as 1 percent. He would then 
not be bound by the limitation. 

The second exemption provides that 
the person does not have to agree to any 
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reduction at all, can plant his full quota, 
and get his full loan of a million dollars 
or whatever it may be, and all he has to 
do is put up the commodity as collateral 
for the loan with an agreement to pay 
back all but $50,000. I think the net re- 
sult of this language will be that many 
of the large loans will still be continued 
and the Government will be left holding 
the bag. I shall vote against the con- 
ference report. I cannot support this 
watered down version of the Senate’s 
original intention. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from Mr. Morse 
dated today commenting upon the con- 
ference amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1959. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: As you requested 
by telephone this morning, we submit the 
following analysis of the provision in the 
conference report on the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill for 1960, re- 
garding the $50,000 limitation on price sup- 
ports, which you sent to me; your copy is 
attached, 

The provision would place a $50,000 limi- 
tation on the amount of price support that 
could be made available to any person on 
the 1960 production of any single agricul- 
tural commodity, subject to the following 
qualification and exceptions: 

(1) The limitation would only apply with 
respect to commodities determined in ad- 
vance by the Secretary to be in surplus sup- 
ply. This determination could not be made 
until after the 1959 crops are harvested and 
the production outlook for 1960 can be esti- 
mated. 

(2) The limitation would not apply to a 
person who reduces his production of the 
surplus commodity below 1959 production by 
such percentage not to exceed 20 percent as 
the Secretary may determine to be required. 
While the provision is not clear, it is pre- 
sumed the measure of reduction in produc- 
tion would be in terms of acreage for field 
crops and in units of quantity for all other 
commodities. 

(3) The limitation would not apply to 
any person who agrees to repay advances in 
excess of $50,000 within 12 months or other 
later time determined by the Secretary. No 
express provision is made for interest on 
such amount and it is uncertain whether it 
is intended that interest is to be charged on 
the excess over $50,000. 

(4) Where price support is extended by 
loans to or purchases from a cooperative 
marketing organization the limitation would 
not apply to the amount of price support 
received by the cooperative, but would apply 
to the amount of price support made avail- 
able to any person through such cooperative. 

Where price support is extended by pur- 
chases of a product of an agricultural com- 
modity from “persons” other than a pro- 
ducer the limit does not apply to the pur- 
chases or loans to such person but does 
apply to the amount of price support ex- 
tended to the producer through such per- 
son.” Presumably, this provision was in- 
serted to facilitate the conduct of such pro- 
grams as the dairy and cottonseed price sup- 
port programs. It would have the opposite 
effect, since it would make it impossible to 
operate such programs. It is impossible to 
determine the amount of price support that 
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has been extended to any particular farmer 
with respect to dairy products or with re- 
spect to cottonseed through purchases of or 
loans to persons other than the producers of 
agricultural commodities. In this connec- 
tion there is attached a copy of the hearings 
held by the appropriations committee on 
June 9, 1959 which contain on pages 31 and 
32 the Secretary's letter of June 12, 1959 to 
Representative WHITTEN concerning this 
matter. 

This hasty analysis is based on an un- 
Official report of the action of the Conference 
Committee. The suggestions of the Depart- 
ment with respect to this matter are con- 
tained in explanatory notes sent to the con- 
ferees. These are shown on pages 96 and 
97 of the attached hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I share the appre- 
hension the distinguished Senator has 
stated concerning the report. I respect, 
as does the Senator from Delaware, the 
hard work the conferees have put in, but 
I must join with my friend from Dela- 
ware in voting against the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL., Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendments in disagreement 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 7175, which was read 
as follows: 


In the House or REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
June 30, 1959. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 16 to the bill (H.R. 7175) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes,” and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert “: Provided further, That 
$43,657,248 shall be transferred to this ap- 
propriation from funds available under sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935, for 
purchase and distribution of agricultural 
commodities and other foods pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the National School Lunch Act.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 26, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “: Provided 
further, That (1) no part of the funds au- 
thorized for 1960 may be used to enter into 
annual rental contracts for a period of time 
or at rates or in amounts which are in ex- 
cess of limitations imposed by present regu- 
lations or announcements, (2) in establish- 
ing annual rental rates for new contracts, no 
such rental rate shall be established in ex- 
cess of the local fair rental value of the acre- 
age offered, such fair rental value to be based 
upon the average annual crop production 
harvested from such acreage during the past 
five crop years including the current year, 
(3) in handling funds within any State, first 
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consideration shall be given to those appli- 
cants who were not offered contracts during 
the 1959 sign-up due to limitation of funds, 
and (4) in the allocation of funds and ad- 
ministration thereof, the Department shall 
not allocate funds on any basis not in accord 
with the purposes as set forth in the basic 
law”. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 30, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In Heu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “: Provided 
further, (1) That no part of this authoriza- 
tion shall be used to formulate or carry out 
a price support program for 1960 under which 
a total amount of price support in excess of 
$50,000 would be extended through loans, 
purchases, or purchase agreements made or 
made available by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to any person on the 1960 produc- 
tion of any agricultural commodity declared 
by the Secretary to be in surplus supply, un- 
less (a) such person shall reduce his produc- 
tion of such commodity from that which such 
person produced the preceding year, in such 
percentage, not to exceed 20 per centum, as 
the Secretary may determine to be essential 
to bring production in line within a reason- 
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able period of time with that necessary to 
provide an adequate supply to meet domestic 
and foreign demands, plus adequate reserves, 
or (b) such person shall agree to repay all 
amounts advanced in excess of $50,000 for 
any agricultural commodity within 12 
months from the date of the advance of such 
funds or at such later date as the Secretary 
may determine; 

“(2) That the term ‘person’ shall mean an 
individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, es- 
tate, or other legal entity, or a State, politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, or any agency 
thereof; 

“(3) That in the case of any loan to, or 
purchase from, a cooperative marketing or- 
ganization, or with regard to price support 
on an agricultural commodity extended by 
purchases of a product of such commodity 
from, or by loans on such product to, persons 
other than the producers of such commodity, 
such limitation shall not apply to the amount 
of price support received by the cooperative 
marketing organization, or other persons, but 
the amount of price support made available 
to any person through such cooperative mar- 
keting organization or other persons shall be 
included in determining the amount of price 
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support received by such person for purposes 
of such limitation; and 


“(4) That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall issue regulations prescribing such rules 
as he determines necessary to carry out this 
provision,” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 16, 26, and 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD a 
table showing a comparison between ap- 
propriations and authorizations for 1959, 
the estimates for 1960, and the amounts 
recommended by the House, by the Sen- 
ate, and by the committee on conference. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations for 1959 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1960 


REGULAR ACTIVITIES (TITLE I) 


Appropriations, Budget esti- Recommended | Amount recom- Conference 
Agency and item 1959 1 mates, 1960 ded b; 3 
* 8 Service: 
FFT... setae A i Tomi aage 
t and animal d pest control... -| i „ ' p 
Meat — ͥ ͤ ͤ— ‘ 20, 785, 100 21, 475, 000 21, 324, 900 21, 324; 900 
Total, salaries and expenses eee ee „ 136, 634, 390 134, 825, 000 142, 854, 890 138, 847, 990 
State experiment stations: 
ts to States and Puerto Rico 31, 553, 708 31, 553, 708 31, 553, 708 
— okt: 3. 250, 000 250, 000 250, 
Total, State experiment stations 81, 803, 708 31, 803, 708 $1, 803, 708 
Total, Agricultural Research Service ain ool 168, 438, 098 174, 658, 598 170, 651, 008 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States and Puerto Rico.. 2 58, 497, 755 53, 715, 000 53, 715, 000 
Retirement costs for Extension agen 5, 479, 375 5, 674, 375 5, 674, 375 
LUNES | i ee ae 2, 491, 307 2, 491, 307 491, 307 
Fed Extension Service. 250, 2, 242, 540 2, 242, 540 
TOL ROOMS U -W. ³¹ 5KKͤ ;. —— 8 63, 719,077 64, 123, 222 64, 123, 222 
% az A • S E E 617, 615, 800 615, 800 
nservation Service: 
Fate 2 tio 80, 882, 800 82, 322, 000 82, 322, 000 
25, 500, 000 20, 000, 000 22, 750, 000 
000, 15, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
335, , 000 75, 000 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
E e aaan A 134, 717, 800 127, 397, 000 133, 147, 000 
Agtcaltaral — reii gee ee ee 235, 000, 000 241, 500,000 | 241, 500,000 
— — 
arke: an ce: 
‘esearch and tural estimates, 15, 371, 100 15, 514, 100 15, 344, 500 
peti phen Sia 3 22, 595, 600 26, 426, 600 26, 072, 600 
37, 966, 700 39, 907, 100 | 4411, 940, 700 
Pirman 10 Biata 1, 160, 000 1, 160, 000 5 1, 195, 000 
School-lunch program 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
Total, Agricultural Marke Service 140, 126, 700 151, 067, 100 153, 015, 700 152, 612, 100 
Foreign Agrica tural eel epee 4, 234, 320 3, 518, 300 668, 000 3, 518, 300 
Commodity Exchange Authority. „ 909, 500 909, 
Soil bank J 
lr SEEN aeai BENA TO SEF AEA EE ELES S a- OTR 3 176, 764, 593 335, 000, 000 
E E gA ee brs OSES LE ae A e ESISTE eS Sees . E - 
Total, soil bank programs en E a E 786, 214, 593 335, 000, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and market! uotas 41, 715, 000 39, 135, 000 
Sugar Net program 22 76, 000, 000 1, 500, 
Total, Commodity Stabilization Service -== — 117, 715, 000 635, 000 110, 635, 000 110, 635, 000 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Operation and administrative expenses 6 376, 700 6, 376, 700 6, 376, 700 ae 700 
Rural Electrification Administration: Salaries and expenses 1 9, 601, 300 9, 632, 000 9, 632, 000 ), 632, g 
Farmers Home Administration: Salaries and expenses 2 31, 189, 500 31, 300, 000 30, 300, 000 30, 744, 750 
Office of the General Counsel. 208, 750 3, 310, 500 3, 115, 300 3, 162, 025 
Qin ot esa iwel i iae 5 65 
umes of Information. 5 932. 600 „ 900.000 000 ' 
1, 277, 842, 950 1, 235, 643, 585 1, 272, 252, 935 | 1, 267, 840, 760 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1959 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1960—Continued 
CORPORATIONS (TITLE II) 


Agency and item 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Administrative and operating expenses. 


Commodity Credit <a eee 
de of capital impairment... 
dministrative expense tation... 


Total, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for special activities: 


International Wheat Agreement 


Appropriations, 
p 1859 1 


($2, 297, 000) 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1960 


($2, 330, 000) 


Recommended | Amount recom- 


Conference 


by House mended by allowance, 
for 1960 Senate 1960 
($2, 330, 000) ($2, 330, 000) ($2, 330, 000) 


1, 510, 870 
1, 336, 754, 811 


1, 535, 424, 413 
(45, 


1, 435, 424, 413 
G0. 000) 


1, 435, 424, 413] 1,435, 424, 413 
(42, 771, 000) (42, 000, 000) 


1, 435, 424, 413 


RELATED AGENCIES (TITLE III) 


Farm Credit Administration. t ($2, 125, 000; ($2, 125, 000) ($2, 125, 000) ($2, 125, 000 ($2, 125, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks TTT... — — PNS 
Total, related agencies. v aeS (3,818, 000) (2, 125, 000) (2, 125, 000) (2, 125, 500) (2, 125, 000) 
Total, titles I through III 1 4, 813, 330, 350 4, 081, 364, 863 3, 939, 165, 498 3, 975, 774,848 | 3, 971, 362, 673 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Electrification $136, 000, 000 $136, 000, 000 
Telephone , 000, 000 000, 
Total, Rural Electrification Administration. 215, 000, 000 215, 000, 000 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Farm ownership. 24. 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
Farm o tion (production and subsistence) 180, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 
Soil and water conservation. 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Total, Farmers Home Administration 206, 000, 000 206, 000, 000 
Total, loan suthiorizations E oon isos ees ———7ꝙ«ũ5ð:..ků 421, 000, 000 421, 000, 000 
Permanent authorizations 
Agency and item 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Alterations and improvements, Animal Quarantine Station, Clifton, N.J_............--..-.-----.-...------- 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities....-....-..-- 22-2 2-2 n no-one nee no enn ee nnn -o no-one nee eee 


* 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund....... 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service 
Commodity 8 Stabilization Service: National Wool Act 


Total, permanent authorizations. .............---.. 


+1 337 
2 05 


10, 073, 337 
23, 176, 901 


1 Includes all adjustments for pay act, poy mail, and other costs covered in the 


Poua Supplemental Appropriation Act 


An appropriation of $53,715,000 was provided for 1959. Amount reduced by trans- 
y increases and penalty mail costs as provided in Second 


— to other activities for pa 
Supplemental 2 Act, 1959. 


fers for pay costs, 
mental Appropriation’ 
Funds 


approved by conferees, 


3 An appropriation of $200,000,000 was provided for 1959. Amount reduced by 


rages ty mail, and other costs as provided in Second Supple. 


. for liquidat ion merged with conservation reserve and $600,000 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5674) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the pending business before 
the Senate is the military construction 
authorization bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
have been quite a few inquiries as to 
how much more debate there will be, 


how many more amendments will be 
offered, and whether there will be a yea- 
and-nay vote on the passage of the bill. 
I think we should have a yea-and-nay 
vote on passage of the bill. I think the 
committee has agreed to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote. I do not believe the 
amendments will require yea and nay 
votes; I believe they can be disposed of 
more simply. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
some very pertinent remarks to make. 
Perhaps we can finish the debate within 
an hour, or slightly more, if we have 
relevant comments. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me so that I may ask for the yeas 
and nays on passage of the bill? 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for the purpose of having the yeas 
and nays ordered, without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the passage of the 
bill I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the authorization bill for military 
construction, which is now the pending 
business—may not ordinarily be thought 
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of as a policy bill, but those who have 
worked with the bill through the years 
have come to realize that whether we 
planned it that way, desired it that 


Way 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Conversations will 
be held in the cloakrooms. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Presiding 
Officer insist on order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will insist on order. The Senate 
will be in order. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, those who have worked 
through the years on this bill have 
learned, whether we wished it that way 
or willed it that way, that the authoriza- 
tion bill for military construction has 
become a policy bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
fact was never more evident than in re- 
spect to our work upon the particular 
bill now before the Senate. The bill is 
sizable in dollars, containing some $1.2- 
billion-odd in authorizations, but it is 
far more important than the dollars 
when we came to consider the questions 
involved. As the bill came to us from 
the House of Representatives and as pre- 
sented by the installations officers of the 
Defense Department it called for aug- 
menting the authorization for the Nike- 
Hercules system and also for the 
Bomare system. Both of these are terms 
which are applied to a defense missile 
system; the Nike-Hercules being the rel- 
atively short-range missile with a maxi- 
mum effectiveness of 80 miles, and the 
Bomare being a 200-mile defense system 
in its initial stage, the Bomarc-A, or up 
to 400 or 450 miles in the second gener- 
ation, the Bomarc-B missile. 

Consideration of those proposals led 
the committee, as has already been 
stated on the floor today, to propose that 
we deauthorize some prior authorizations 
for these defense weapons, and also re- 
fuse authorization for the new, until the 
Defense Department has come up with a 
review of its request. That resulted in 
bringing before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and now before the Senate, two 
reports. One report deals with the items 
in the bill exclusive of the items for the 
defense missile systems. The second, or 
the supplementary report, deals with 
those. 

During the early part of the debate we 
had considerable discussion of this mat- 
ter, and I shall not go into any extended 
review of the bill or even of these sys- 
tems, but I should like to emphasize a few 
points. 

The bill is noteworthy not only for its 
treatment of the Nike-Hercules and Bo- 
mare questions, but also for the cur- 
tailment of the hospital program, for the 
committee recommended that certain 
hospitals not be authorized and, further, 
that the Defense Department seek to 
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bring its estimates into line. We found 
too much variation between costs at hos- 
pitals recommended by one service and 
another service, and too much difference 
between hospital costs per bed in the 
service hospitals and costs per bed found 
in the civilian economy. 

The bill is notable also for what it 
does in the field of military housing, par- 
ticularly the so-called Capehart housing 
program, on which I shall say more a 
little later. 

The bill is noteworthy also because it 
proposes to create authcrity for a Norad 
headquarters. Many Members of the 
Congress have visited the SAC head- 
quarters at Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, but few Members have visited 
the Norad headquarters, or the North 
American Air Defense Command head- 
quarters, at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
‘Those who have visited the headquarters 
have been struck by the disparity be- 
tween the facilities afforded for the Air 
Defense Command headquarters as com- 
pared with those afforded for SAC head- 
quarters. 

The bill is also noteworthy for what it 
does in regard to the reserve program. 
We have spelled out certain recom- 
mendations for National Guard armories, 
and I think we have set up some land- 
marks which will be helpful to every 
Member of Congress in answering in- 
quiries he receives from his home State 
in this regard. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
few words about the so-called master 
plan, the revised plan for the defense 
missiles systems, Nike-Hercules and Bo- 
marc. Our committee report says: 

In accepting the revised plan and amend- 
ing the bill accordingly, the committee does 
so with some deference to the review that 
was made. However, the committee still has 
some reservations about the premises and 
philosophy employed in the plan. 


At that point I should say that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has some very 
definite reservations about the premises 
and philosophy employed in the plan. 

I certainly agree with the following 
sentence in our committee report: 

The committee questions whether too 
much reliance is being placed upon defense 
as compared to sharpening our offense with 
modernization of the Army, the fleet, or 
perhaps more emphasis on manned inter- 
ceptors. 


The report further states: 

The committee expects the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
again carefully review the proposed program 
before construction is begun on new sites, 


To make certain that there would be 
further review, we wrote into the bill 
a new section, section 418, which re- 
quires the Secretary of Defense to make 
certain reviews, and in those reviews to 
give us the assurance that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are satisfied with cer- 
tain aspects of the revised program. 

It is my personal opinion that the 
committee was abundantly justified in 
accepting a plan which will save $1,400,- 
000,000 over the next several years, but 
we might have gone further, I think, and 
deauthorized some of the prior authori- 
zations for certain defense weapon in- 
stallations. The reason is this: No pro- 
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gram suggested to the committee pro- 
posed placing either Nike-Hercules or a 
Bomare system in sufficient numbers to 
cover all the important targets in the 
United States. The result is that a rel- 
atively few points would have a point 
defense system. A few areas would have 
an area defense system, but there would 
be left unprotected a sufficient number 
of targets so that an incoming group of 
enemy bombers, if they did not want to 
strike at one of the defended systems 
could easily find an alternate target of 
almost equal attractiveness. That would 
simply mean that if we assume that 
either Nike-Hercules or Bomare would 
be 100 percent effective—which, paren- 
thetically, I say is a considerable as- 
sumption—or that they would be any- 
where near 100 percent effective, there 
would be still left enough alternate tar- 
gets so that an incoming bomber could 
find another target beyond the range of 
either of these defense systems. 

That would mean that the major de- 
fense reliance, if we were to stop an in- 
coming bomber, would have to go to the 
interceptors or fighters, which have con- 
siderably more range and much more 
flexibility. That is why I, for one, strong- 
ly emphasize the suggestion in the 
report that— 

The committee questions whether too 
much reliance is being placed upon defense 
as compared to sharpening our offense with 
modernization of the Army, the fleet, and 
perhaps more emphasis on manned inter- 
ceptors. 


The opinion has been expressed by 
Senators on the floor of the Senate, and 
by others, that a good defense system is 
in itself a powerful deterrent. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota takes little com- 
fort in any such hope. Personally, I do 
not believe that the Soviets, or any other 
possible adversary, would be too greatly 
concerned about what we might do if 
they once got bombers into the country. 
The capabilities which we are demon- 
strating with such techniques as the 
Hound Dog, in which a bomber car- 
ries piggyback a missile that can be 
launched several hundred miles from the 
target, means that the enemy bomber 
could stand off a considerable distance 
and lob in its missiles, beyond the range 
of the defense systems such as Nike- 
Hercules or Bomarc. 

When I think of that situation, I am 
reminded of an actual occurrence in my 
State some years ago. Aman was on trial 
for a particularly heinous or aggravated 
sort of crime. The prosecution was rely- 
ing very heavily on the fact that some 
bloodhounds had been used to follow the 
trail right to the very door of the man 
who was accused of the crime. 

The defense attorney placed on the 
stand the man who had the bloodhounds 
in charge and asked him how he could 
be sure that the bloodhounds had trailed 
the man to his own door. The man who 
had the bloodhounds testified that they 
had gone right to the door and placed 
their paws on the very door of the man 
who had been accused. 

The defense attorney asked him, 
Don't you know that this man has a 
wife and two lovely little girls? Weren't 
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you afraid that, with the bloodhounds 
putting their paws on the door, the 
family might think that there was some- 
one knocking at the door and open the 
door, permitting the bloodhounds to burst 
in on the wife and little girls?” 

The man in charge of the bloodhounds 
said, “They couldn't.“ 

The defense attorney asked, Why 
not?” 

The witness replied, “I had them on a 
leash.” 

Then the defense attorney said, “You 
led them there, didn’t you?“ 

Of course, the case fell pretty flat, be- 
cause it was obvious that, with the blood - 
hounds on a leash, they went where the 
man took them. 

There is no certainty that any incom- 
ing planes would go to the point where 
we might have a Nike-Hercules or Bo- 
marc, unless we had them on a leash. 
They would use alternate targets, or 
stand outside the range and lob their 
missiles into the Nike-Hercules or 
Bomarc area. 

So I say that any reliance upon de- 
fense as deterrent does not register very 
heavily with the Senator from South 
Dakota. I do not believe the enemy 
would be deterred by an incomplete and 
scattered presentation of fixed anti- 
plane weapons, If they are tied down, 
they are tied down, and incoming bomb- 
ers would simply go to other places, or 
stand off and lob their missiles in. 

So our primary deterrent reliance must 
still be in a capable offense. That means 
strategic bombers and medium-range 
bombers, if they are so placed that they 
can go to the targets on their own, or 
if they can be refueled and get to the 
targets; it means reliance on the offen- 
sive striking capability of carriers or 
carrier-based aircraft. 

Perhaps the greatest hope right now 
for strengthening our offense is the rapid 
development of the Polaris, tied to 
atomic-powered submarines. I, for one, 
would not want the Recorp to indicate 
that I believe that even with the so- 
called revised master plan, we are ac- 
complishing very much in the way of 
deterrence, or even of defense. It there- 
fore becomes of interest to everyone who 
wants the security of the United States 
to be improved, strengthened, and main- 
tained, that we insure the capability of 
our striking arms. If we take note of the 
testimony of the past week before an- 
other committee of the Congress, it must 
become apparent to anyone that the 
world is approaching a situation in which 
any la of a nuclear war may 
bring destruction for both the so-called 
victor and the vanquished. 

President Eisenhower has said on var- 
ious occasions that in the next war the 
only difference between the victor and 
the vanquished would be in the degree 
of destruction. That being so, we are 
well advised to bend every effort to try 
to find some solution for the problems 
of the world at conference tables, rather 
than through the arbitrament of a nu- 
clear war. 

I wish to direct attention to two or 
three specific things in the bill. In the 
report on the House bill, as it was orig- 
inally presented, to accompany House 
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bill 5674, at page 9 we find a paragraph 
on the Naval Air Station at Rota, Spain. 
The paragraph reads: 

The committee has deleted from the bill 
an authorization request for operational fa- 
cilities at the Naval Air Station, Rota, Spain, 
in the amount of $11,934,000. If granted, 
this authorization would permit the dredg- 
ing of Rota Harbor to a depth of 40 feet 
for the purpose of permitting large tankers 
and certain carriers to go alongside a pier. 
Considerable sums have been previously au- 
thorized and obligated for facilities at this 
naval air station, including dredging the 
harbor to a depth of 35 feet. After care- 
fully considering testimony and other data 
relating to this project, the committee is of 
the opinion that it does not have the pri- 
ority of others that are being deferred. 
Present facilities are sufficient to accom- 
modate large tankers. The committee be- 
Heves that the funds required to accomplish 
this dredging might better be used for mod- 
ernizing the fleet and other high priority 
requirements, 


The committee wrote and endorsed 
that paragraph because we had heard 
Admiral Burke and others testify that 
there was a great need for improvements 
in the existing fleet. We also heard, and 
I think with some regret, that the plans 
for a new aircraft carrier called for it 
to be powered with conventional engines. 
I myself feel that if we are to build an- 
other carrier, we ought to go the full road 
and provide nuclear power for it. It will 
take 3 or 4 years to build it. When it is 
finished, I do not want it to be obsolete. 
Four years from now a new carrier con- 
ventionally powered will be, if not obso- 
lete, certainly at a great disadvantage. 
The increasing speed of submarines and 
the very large number of submarines 
which the Soviet Union has suggest that 
a conventionally powered carrier will be 
at a great disadvantage 5 years from to- 
day. If we are to build a new carrier, 
I hope we will have enough courage and 
can find the funds to provide for equip- 
ping it with nuclear power, so that it will 
have speed and endurance on the ocean 
and can stay out for long enough periods 
of time to give it a chance to perform the 
missions it should perform. 

So when we were evaluating priorities, 
we deleted the Rota Harbor item. How- 
ever, the Navy made a second request 
for it. They interviewed members of 
the committee personally. When we got 
down to brass tacks, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] asked the Senator 
from South Dakota to look into the mat- 
ter when I was in Europe. I was there 
for the purpose of attending the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. I was able to get 
away after the committee sessions had 
concluded and went to Spain to make 
some inquiries. I talked with the captain 
who has charge of nayal construction, I 
talked with some of the Air Force per- 
sonnel who will have the benefit of the 
petroleum fuel supplies which would 
come in through Rota Harbor. I found 
they had already been getting supplies 
from some of the large tankers having 
a draft of about 37 feet. So the com- 
mittee decided to delay the item. 

However, upon further presentation 
by the Navy, and particularly based on 
their plea to have the harbor developed 
so that some of the new class carriers 
could enter, the committee restored the 
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item in the amount of $5,400,000. Rep- 
resentatives of the Navy, after reviewing 
the whole situation and talking with us, 
decided they could do the job for 
$5,400,000, because the carrier would not 
come in very often, and this amount will 
provide a channel which will enable the 
carrier to come alongside the pier. The 
new proposal merely eliminates a turn- 
around basin which would have been 
installed at the end of the harbor. Since 
the carriers come in very infrequently, 
it was felt that they could back out 
without too much difficulty. 

This provision makes it possible for 
the bill to represent a saving of 
$6,500,000 as compared with the original 
estimate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly, so that I may 
comment on the Rota Harbor matter? 
I should like to have my remarks on 
that item appear following the remarks 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I point out a very 
signal service which I think the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has rendered to 
the Senate, to Congress, and to the 
Navy, too, with reference to his devel- 
opment of facts and his inquiries con- 
cerning the harbor at Rota. Originally, 
the item provided $11.9 million as the 
amount necessary to make that harbor 
serviceable for the carriers and the 
tankers. The Senator from South Da- 
kota went to Europe to attend the 
NATO Conference. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

Mr. STENNIS. He was advertised be- 
fore the Nation as having gone to Eu- 
rope for an Easter vacation. As a matter 
of fact, he was in Europe on official 
business and while there had the op- 
portunity to look into this matter. 
Directly due to his views and sugges- 
tions concerning another way to use the 
harbor, the Navy cooperated. Now, in- 
stead of having a recommendation of 
$11.9 million, the amount is $5.4 mil- 
lion. All the essential services will be 
carried out under the $5.4 million plan. 
So a saving of $6.5 million has been 
effected. This is not only an illustra- 
tion of the Senator’s fine service in his 
capacity as a Member of this body; it 
also illustrates the value and the wis- 
dom of checking, rechecking, and 
getting new viewpoints and additional 
facts in order to pass upon a matter. I 
commend the Senator from South Da- 
kota very highly. It is due particularly 
to his work that this saving was made, 
and the Navy was willing to cooperate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I deeply 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. In 
all fairness, I should say, however, that 
the Senator from Mississippi himself 
was in the area of Rota Harbor a year 
earlier. I think some doubts entered 
his mind at that time about the rather 
grand scheme which he thought was 
evolving for Rota Harbor, so he sug- 
gested to me that I look into the mat- 
ter. Therefore, the credit certainly ex- 
tends to the Senator from Mississippi, 
if any credit is due anywhere. 

The next item to which I call attention 
is the Air Force Academy item. The 
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committee, in its basic report, at page 
10, said: 

The committee is greatly concerned over 
many aspects of the construction program 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 


Springs, Colo. 
The Comptroller General of the United 


States in a report dated April 1959, states 
that the original authorization of $139 mil- 
lion will have been expanded without specific 
authority from Congress to $269 million. 
This seems to be a disregard of congressional 
authority. 


The committee took considerable 
testimony on that point. 

We were disturbed by the evidence 
that there is being expended or has been 
obligated $269 million for the Air Force 
Academy, whereas the original author- 
ization came to about $139 million, so the 
expenditure is practically double what 
the legislative authorization was for the 
Air Force Academy. 

We had hearings with some of the 
representatives of the Air Force on the 
matter. The precise legal authority may 
be a little cloudy, but it seems that the 
position of the Air Force is that the 
original authorization related to land 
and structural facilities; that the au- 
thority for the equipment and some of 
the interior features of the buildings, 
they hold, derived from other authority 
in general legislation. 

Regardless of that, I am certain it is 
shocking to anyone who has followed the 
history of the Air Force Academy to 
find that we are spending some $269 
million whereas only $139 million had 
been set forth in express authority. Be- 
cause of that, the committee considered 
an amendment, and I have been au- 
thorized to present it. I think it was un- 
derstood that this would be considered 
as a committee amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We had that under consideration, 
and it has the approval of the subcom- 
mittee. I am sure it was considered by 
some of the members of the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
read it, but I shall not call it up until I 
have concluded my remarks. On page 
40, after line 24, it is proposed to insert: 

Src. 307. Except as specifically authorized 
by legislation hereafter enacted, no contract 
shall be entered into by the Department of 
the Air Force or the Air Force after the 
effective date of this act for (1) the acquisi- 
tion of any interest in real property, (2) the 
grading, landscaping, or improvement of any 
real property, or (3) the construction of any 
structure or facility at, or in connection 
with, the Air Force Academy if that con- 
tract provides for the expenditure of any 
amount in excess of $25,000. 


I send the amendment to the desk and 
shall call it up later. 

The next item to which I wish to call 
specific attention is the housing pro- 
gram. As has been pointed out, the bill 
contemplates the continuation of the so- 
called Capehart housing program. To- 
day, we understand, is the last day on 
which the President might sign the 
housing bill now before him. I have not 


been advised whether he will sign it or 


veto it. But if he were going to sign it, 
I assume it might have been signed prior 
to this late hour on this day, 
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In any event, in order to insure that 
there be no interruption in the Capehart 
housing program, the committee has au- 
thorized me to present an amendment 
the purpose of which is to extend that 
program. The amendment would ex- 
tend the provisions of the National 
Housing Act which are embraced in sec- 
tion 803. Section 803 of the National 
Housing Act closes with this proviso: 

Provided further, That no mortgage shall 
be insured under this title after June 30, 
1959, except pursuant to a commitment to 
insure issued before such date. 


The language we propose in the 
amendment changes the proviso to read: 

No more mortgages shall be insured under 
this title after September 30, 1960, except 
pursuant to a commitment to insure before 
such date, and not more than 20,000 family 
housing units shall be contracted for after 
June 30, 1959, pursuant to any mortgage in- 
sured under section 803 of this title after 
such date, 

Then there is another paragraph, 
which I shall not take the time to read; 
but it reinforces the 20,000-unit limita- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today, in my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, I referred to sec- 
tion 809 housing. I said that section 
809 is badly needed around the research 
and development installations. At that 
time I had not seen the Senator’s amend- 
ment. Shortly afterward, the Senator 
from South Dakota showed me the pro- 
posed amendment; and I noted that sec- 
tion 809 housing is covered. 

I understand that what the Senator 
from South Dakota has done is to in- 
clude a provision which will continue 
what is popularly known as Capehart 
housing—that is to say, housing under 
section 803 of the Housing Act—and also 
section 809 housing, which is the housing 
around research and development instal- 
lations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is correct. 

Let me reread the proviso which is in- 
cluded in the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I heard the Sena- 
tor read it a few minutes ago, and I 
notice that in it he continued the pro- 
viso that not more than 20,000 units shall 
be built under section 803, which is the 
section which deals with Capehart hous- 
ing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; but 
it extends the life of the title until Sep- 
tember 30, 1960; and the title of the 
Housing Act embraces both section 803 
and section 809. 

So the housing in the research and de- 
velopment areas, under section 809, would 
also be extended, under the proposed 
language. But the 20,000-unit limitation 
will apply specifically to the Capehart 
housing, which comes under section 803 
of that title. 

Mr. President, the committee is of the 
opinion that there is a continuing need 
for military housing to be constructed 
under the Capehart housing provisions; 
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and in the pending measure the commit- 
tee has authorized a total of 23,821 units. 

I hope the Department has the same 
doubts as to the firmness of many of 
those requirements. It is desired that 
the Department of Defense carefully re- 
view this program, to assure that only 
the essential requirements are met—giv- 
ing preference only to those of the most 
urgent nature. 

Therefore the committee has so 
phrased the proviso that the 20,000 units 
would be all that could be contracted for 
under this extension, and the committee 
assumes that the Department of Defense 
will use those 20,000 units in stations of 
the highest priority among those that 
are authorized. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. What criteria are 
sought to be applied in determining the 
priority? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With re- 
spect to every installation where Cape- 
hart housing is proposed, the Depart- 
ment of Defense sets up its estimate of 
requirements for the mission of the sta- 
tion. Then it determines how many 
can be taken care of by any existing 
units which are not substandard. It may 
take into account substandard housing 
units which may be built up to a proper 
standard. It also takes into considera- 
tion those that can be provided by the 
local economy. Where there is the 
greatest deficiency and when there is no 
prospect that the necessary housing will 
be provided by the local economy, the 
Capehart provision will provide for 
housing up to the 20,000-unit total limi- 
tation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I assume the De- 
partment will take into consideration 
the continuing activities on any base. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. In fact, the base is required to 
have a certification that it is of a per- 
manent character, before any such 
housing is authorized. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I understand. But 
suppose a base should, in the judgment 
of the military, be reduced in the fu- 
ture—knowledge which only the mili- 
tary might have earlier. Would that be 
taken into consideration? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If in the 
planning the Department of Defense 
contemplated a reduction in the number 
of men at a base, I am sure that fact 
would be reflected in its proposals for 
additional housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore this measure is acted on by the 
Senate, I should like to state that, as 
I indicated in the remarks I made 
earlier today, I have some question as 
to the propriety of the action proposed, 
because both section 803 housing and 
section 809 housing constitute programs 
provided for under the National Hous- 
ing Act. That act, from its very in- 
ception in 1934, came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and so did all the amendments 
to it. I do not believe it was ever sup- 
posed that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee or any other committee except 
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the Banking and Currency Committee 
would assume jurisdiction of that pro- 
gram. 

I do not make that statement only 
because I am interested in the juris- 
diction of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. But I think we had better 
proceed in an orderly fashion, and I 
believe we should observe the guidelines 
which have been established for the 
handling of such legislation. 

Housing is a complicated subject. 
The entire FHA insurance program is 
complicated, and fits together like the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. We do not 
profit by having one part of the hous- 
ing program in the jurisdiction of one 
committee and another part of the 
housing program in the jurisdiction of 
another committee. 

I have stated many times, both here 
on the floor and to other Senators, in- 
cluding the Senator from Mississippi, 
that, certainly, housing for military 
personnel, to be built with appropriated 
funds, should be handled by the Armed 
Services Committee. I do not think 
there is any question about that. 

But when it comes to an FHA insured 
program, I think it should be handled 
by the committee which has handled 
such measures for the last 25 years. 

I recognize the urgency of the occa- 
sion. That is what prompts the Senator 
from South Dakota, I understand, to 
propose this action, and it is what 
prompted other members of the com- 
mittee to be willing to go along with it, 
and certainly it is what makes me re- 
luctant to protest about it. 

The military housing program is about 
to expire. Section 809 housing will ex- 
pire at midnight tonight. 

I happen to know that various places 
in the country need section 809 housing. 
Today, I received a long-distance tele- 
phone call in regard to a military in- 
stallation. There had been a transfer of 
military personnel; and this situation 
is one of those in which the FHA nor- 
mally will not participate. The FHA 
issues commitments based upon what it 
calls economic soundness; and the FHA 
measures the expected growth of the 
community separate and apart from 
military installations. Therefore, the 
FHA will not issue commitments for 
those who are moving in, in the case to 
which I refer, which involves a great 
number of persons. The only way they 
can obtain housing is through the sec- 
tion 809 program or a similar one. 

I felt very badly to have to tell the 
mayor of that city that section 809 will 
expire at midnight tonight, unless the 
President signs the housing bill. I made 
clear to the mayor that I was not sure 
whether his city would be able to qualify 
under that measure, even if the Presi- 
dent did sign it, because the Department 
of Defense has to declare the installation 
to be of the type that is supposed to re- 
ceive such help. 

At any rate, there is an urgent situa- 
tion, and in view of that, I shall not offer 
any protest. 

I have consulted with the Senator from 
South Dakota; and I made to him a 
suggestion with reference to the change 
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which has been made in the amendment. 
I am willing to see this measure go 
through. 

Let me say, further, that I hope this 
action will not be regarded as establish- 
ing a precedent. As I said to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, if the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee would take over the re- 
sponsibility for measures providing 
housing for military installations, on 
an appropriated basis, that is what I 
should like to see done. I think that 
would result in more housing for less 
money; and of course I would be willing 
to have the Armed Services Committee 
take over that field, and relieve our com- 
mittee of that responsibility. 

But so long as the program is tied in 
with the FHA insurance programs, I 
believe it belongs under the jurisdiction 
of the committee which has jurisdiction 
of other FHA insurance programs— 
namely, the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Although I am not protesting at this 
time, I want it to be understood that I 
certainly hope this action will not be 
regarded as establishing a precedent. 

Furthermore, when the President 
signs the housing bill, which now is on 
his desk—and he has several more days 
in which he can sign it—I assume the 
provision will be dropped in conference, 
because in the housing bill there is a 
provision very similar to this amend- 
ment. 

With that explanation, I certainly will 
not lodge any protest. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my appreciation 
for the very fine cooperation of the 
Senator from Alabama and his commit- 
tee; and I wish to state that we certainly 
do not regard this case as a precedent, 
and we are not changing the policy 
which his committee has established, 
and in this measure we are not chang- 
ing this law. We are simply continuing 
its breadth for this limited time, due to 
this emergency. If the emergency dis- 
appears, we shall drop the matter in 
conference, as we planned, except for 
the 20,000-unit limitation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I, too, wish to express to the 
Senator from Alabama my appreciation 
for his understanding attitude. There is 
no desire on the part of our committee 
to take over the jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. We 
do have the responsibility of authorizing 
such housing construction as is neces- 
sary for the Defense Establishment. 

If there were to be no Capehart hous- 
ing program, we would face the respon- 
sibility of authorizing some housing di- 
rectly by appropriated funds, in view of 
the situation which has been set forth. 
We had the choice either of doing that or 
of assuring that the Capehart program 
would be extended. The committee, 
consistent with the attitude of the Sen- 
ate in approving the Capehart program, 
felt we should insure its continuance by 
the inclusion of this provision. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. T hope the committee on 
which the Senator from Mississippi and 
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the Senator from South Dakota serve 
will take a good look at the military 
housing program, with the thought in 
mind that it would be far wiser to provide 
for it out of appropriated funds. 

As a member of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, each year it has seemed to me 
that it was the obligation of the Military 
Establishment to provide housing for 
military personnel in and about bases, 
and that such a program should not be 
mixed up with the FHA and the VA pro- 
grams, where we get into problems of 
priorities, special assistance funds, bond 
markets, and the availability of credit. 
But this affects a need for soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the United States at 
our military installations. 

I hope the committee will take another 
look at the question and see whether 
such housing should not be provided with 
appropriated funds. I should like to an- 
nounce my complete agreement with the 
statement of the Senator from Alabama 
on that point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Mississippi, chairman of 
the subcommittee, and the chairman of 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] for the broadminded 
way in which they have handled this 
whole matter. I think it shows a fine 
spirit. I know everybody connected with 
the project will appreciate their atti- 
tude very much, 

One of the biggest problems facing 
the military for many years has been 
the problem of housing its personnel. 
When I was in World War I, 40-odd 
years ago, I think 75 or 80 percent of 
those in the Armed Forces were single, 
and 20 or 25 percent were married. 
Today, the situation is reversed. About 
75 percent of the military personnel are 
married, and about 25 percent are single. 

The military has faced the problem of 
having men reenlist so that there could 
be maintained what we call a profes- 
sional army. One of the problems in- 
volved was that a boy could serve 3 years 
or longer, but he could never find a 
decent place in which to house his fam- 
ily. However, if he left the service, the 
next day he could go to the Veterans’ 
Administration, and arrange to buy a 
house for X amount of money, with- 
out any downpayment, and pay for it 
over a period of 30 or 35 years. If he 
stayed in the Army, he could not find a 
decent place in which to house his 
family. 

Nobody is to blame for that situation. 
It would be necessary to appropriate 
billions of dollars to provide for 100,000 
units. As we know, we are spending 
too much money now. Taxes are too 
high, and expenditures are too great. 
So that kind of appropriation could not 
be made. 

Nobody is to be criticized for that sit- 
uation. 

What is proposed is that the housing 
ean be paid for by military personnel 
out of their rental allowance. One tak- 
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ing advantage of the law would be en- 
titled to the same right a veteran has, 
of being able to obtain a house with 
no downpayment and have 30 years to 
pay for it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Except 
in this instance the Government is going 
to own the house. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In this instance, at 
the end of 30 years, the Government will 
own 100,000 houses, and they will not 
cost the Government any money. In the 
meantime, the military personnel will 
have suitable houses in which to live. 

There is no question that it would be 
better if Congress could appropriate the 
money for such housing. We must be 
realistic. We do not have the money to 
appropriate for that purpose. Bonds 
would have to be sold to get the money 
with which to build the houses. The 
Government would sell mortgages to pri- 
vate enterprise, the banks, and let the 
banks amortize the mortgages over a 30- 
year period. 

Some day we may get our financial 
affairs in good enough condition to be 
able to appropriate money to build such 
houses. Until we can do it, I do not know 
of anybody who is not enthusiastic about 
building the houses under the plan we 
are proposing. 

I think we should be very careful 
that we do not overbuild. We do not 
want to permit more houses to be built 
in any given area than are needed. We 
ought to look three times before such 
houses are authorized, because I can 
think of nothing more undesirable than 
to have 25 units built in a certain area, 
and, 10 years later, have the military 
installation abandoned and have a sit- 
uation where those housing units are no 
longer needed. 

I think if common sense and caution 
are used all the way through such a pro- 
gram, and if we do not go wild, such a 
program will be good for the future. I 
think it has been a good thing in the past. 
I congratulate those who have handled 
the bill today for the way in which they 
have done it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Indiana has 
made a very good statement on the whole 
problem. If the Government had the 
funds to appropriate, undoubtedly we 
could save money in the long run by 
building the houses directly with appro- 
priated funds; but, under present condi- 
tions, what we have done, has been the 
way to provide needed houses, and it has 
resulted in some very good housing, and 
we feel justified in seeking its continu- 
ance. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I have 
had the great privilege of serving on this 
committee this year under the able 
chairman, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis]. He has proved himself 
again, as he has in many other instances, 
absolutely fair, and he has shown states- 
manship and soundness in his approach 
to the problems coming before the com- 
mittee. 

This year we had the privilege of hav- 
ing additional members on the commit- 
tee. I regard them as having been of 
great help to the committee. They have 
brought to the committee new experi- 
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ences and new points of view. They 
have all made contributions, So has 
Mr. Nease, clerk of the committee. 

Mr. President, I should like to call up 
and move the adoption of the first 
amendment I send to the desk, the $25,- 
000 limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 40, after line 
24, it is proposed to insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 307. Except as specifically authorized 
by legislation hereafter enacted, no contract 
shall be entered into by the Department of 
the Air Force or the Air Force after the ef- 
fective date of this act for (1) the acquisi- 
tion of any interest in real property, (2) the 
grading, landscaping, or improvement of any 
real property, or (3) the construction, com- 
pletion, alteration, expansion, modification, 
or improvement of any structure or facility 
at, or in connection with, the Air Force 
Academy if that contract provides for the 
expenditure of any amount in excess of 
$25,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I now call up my housing 
amendment, which has been discussed at 
some length. In view of the fact that it 
has been read, unless there is a request 
for its reading, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp in full at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota, to the committee amendment was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


On page 51, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 414. (a) Section 803 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the last proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘And provided further, 
That no more mortgages shall be insured un- 
der this title after September 30, 1960, except 
pursuant to a commitment to insure before 
such date, and not more than twenty thou- 
sand family housing units shall be contracted 
for after June 30, 1959, pursuant to any 
mortgage insured under section 803 of this 
title after such date.’ 

“(b) Notwithstanding the authorizations 
for the construction of family housing con- 
tained in subsections 104(b), 204(b), and 
304 (b) of this Act, the total number of units 
of family housing contracted for after June 
30, 1959, and before October 1, 1960, pursuant 
to the authority contained in such subsec- 
tions shall not exceed a total of twenty thou- 
sand units. The Secretary of Defense shall 
determine the total number of units to be 
constructed by each of the military services 
in conformity with the provisions of this 
section, The Secretaries of the three military 
departments, or the designee of each, shall 
promptly notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of any determination made here- 
under as it affects each such department.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I do not think it is necessary 
to advance any further argument in fa- 
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vor of the amendment. The Senator 
from Alabama has indicated he has no 
objection. The Senator from Indiana 
has no objection. I know of no opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the Senate acts 
on the amendment, I should like to say 
I have been involved in two committee 
meetings this afternoon, the District of 
Columbia Committee, and then, follow- 
ing that, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and I was called to the floor in order 
to present. my views on this matter be- 
cause I understood it was under dis- 
cussion, 

It may be that something has already 
taken place on the floor in regard to it, 
so I should like to have the help of the 
Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Some of my constituents who are in- 
volved in the title insurance business 
have written me expressing their concern 
over section 415(d) of House bill 5674, 
regarding Government guarantee of land 
title on Capehart housing projects. 
They feel that by allowing the Justice 
Department to guarantee such land 
titles, their businesses will be sorely af- 
fected. They feel that the many title 
and loan associations throughout the 
country are able to perform this service 
adequately, and that the Government 
should not deprive them of this business. 

I should like to ask whichever Senator 
wishes to answer to respond to the in- 
quiry why this section was included in 
the bill. Was it to deprive these con- 
cerns of their business or was it to give 
the Attorney General a duty which he 
already performs in the case of other 
Government projects? 

My understanding is that it will save 
the Government about $6 million. I am 
going to insert in the Recor, if I may, 
some communications I have received 
from the title insurance people in my 
State and my response to their inquiry. 

On June 2, I received a telegram from 
the Harney County Abstract & Title Co., 
of Burns, Oreg. 

I said in my reply of June 5: 

June 5, 1959. 
Harney County ABSTRACT & TITLE Co., 
Burns, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter is in reply to your 
telegram of June 2 referring to H.R. 5674, 
section 415(d) concerning Government guar- 
antee of land titles on Capehart housing 
projects. The House of Representatives has 
passed H.R. 5674, and it has been reported 
to the Senate by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

As our committee explained in its report 
on the bill, the purpose of the amendment 
is to standardize already existing Govern- 
ment procedure. The amendment “will re- 
quire this service to be performed by the De- 
partment of Justice as it is on all other Gov- 
ernment property” (S. Rept. 296 on H.R. 
5674, p. 71). It has been the practice of 
the Government in the past to perform this 
service for other Government projects. The 
committee felt that since this service did 
exist it would be best to have the Capehart 
projects conform with this practice. 

The Department of Defense, incidentally, 
estimates that this amendment will save the 
Government $6 million on the current 300 
Capehart projects. 
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I recognize your great interest in this mat- 
ter, and I want to thank you for bringing 
it to my attention. When the bill comes 
before the Senate I can assure you that I will 
raise this question with the committee on 
the Senate floor. The arguments of uni- 
formity and even economy are not neces- 
sarily the conclusive ones, and I believe the 
matter deserves a full discussion. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


It seems to me this item calls for a leg- 
islative history on the floor. I am only 
asking for information, because if the 
allegation is true that this is going to 
work to the disadvantage of private con- 
cerns, I do not think we ought to adopt 
this type of provision. What we have 
been doing in regard to our military 
services is to get the military services 
out of private enterprise. That is why 
we have eliminated laundries and ga- 
rages and whatnot in connection with 
many installations. 

I have raised my point. I hope the 
Senators will answer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from South Dakota to 
permit me to answer the question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
very question was completely covered 
in the debate this morning in answer to 
some very explicit questions, carefully 
phrased, which covered the points which 
are of concern to the Senator. Very 
strong assurance was given by several 
members of the committee that this pro- 
vision was not intended at all as a prec- 
edent to apply to other so-called fed- 
erally financed housing, for veterans or 
for any of the other programs. 

The terms of the amendment are 
limited to the cases where the Govern- 
ment owns the land in question. The 
Government starts the program and 
leases the land, in effect, to a builder, 
guaranteeing the liens and everything 
else on the property, and in turn gvar- 
antees the payment of the mortgage, so 
it is a Government transaction from the 
beginning to the end. This does not ap- 
ply to any other case. 

Also, there have been cases where the 
Government has already acquired the 
property and evidently had title ap- 
proval of the Attorney General or of 
someone else, which approval was ac- 
cepted as being valid. The language 
proposed does not preclude the Attorney 
General himself from having the title 
checked by abstract companies or by 
lawyers. It does not set up any outside 
machinery or any new bureau. This is 
very narrowly limited. 

There was a case, I believe, where 
$56,000 was spent on title insurance and 
record checks and everything for a 
Capehart housing unit at the new Air 
Force Academy, on land which had al- 
ready been bought and was owned by 
the Government, with the title approved. 
At Fort Belvoir we had instances where 
some of the land had been owned for 100 
years, but still a considerable amount of 
money was spent in this way. 
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This is a narrow gauge, limited 
amendment. I think the Recorp will al- 
ready show a very satisfactory history 
for the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. I am 
sorry I was not able to be present for 
the other discussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish the Senator 
could have been present. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot be in commit- 
tee meetings transacting business and 
still be in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s re- 
marks are very timely. 

Mr: MORSE. I wish to have the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi 
that we are not establishing any prece- 
dent which will do injury to the title 
and abstract companies of the various 
States, as a general matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator is 
correct. I do not think this will be a 
precedent or will encroach on that field 
at all. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think it was well for the 
Senator from Oregon to bring up this 
matter. I am sorry the Senator was 
detained on other Senate business in 
the committees. 

I have received several letters with 
regard to this subject, and since the dis- 
cussion has been renewed, I should like 
to ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter from 
Herbert A. Heidepriem, of Miller, S. Dak., 
and a letter from the Beemer Abstract 
Co., of Lake Andes, S. Dak., on this par- 
ticular title problem. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEMDEPRIEM & WIDMAYER, 
Miller, S. Dak., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Francis: I am writing you relative 
to section 415 of H.R. 5674 which I under- 
stand is before a subcommittee of which you 
are a member which has to do with military 
housing. 

I am told that this section provides that 
in the erection of Capehart housing projects 
that opinions on title will be furnished by 
the Attorney General’s Office in lieu of ab- 
stracts or title insurance or any other type of 
title evidence. It appears that this is con- 
tained in the bill because a committee study- 
ing efficiency and economy in Government 
headed by Senator Brno recommended it as 
a matter of economy to the Government. 

However, there is some doubt as to whether 
more economy would result. The title in- 
dustry feels that the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be as great, and that this means 
of handling the title matters is an unjustified 
intrusion into a field now competently cared 
for by private enterprise. 

I do not have the evidence before me, so 
am unable to assess the situation. However, 
I am advised that you are being sent some 
information on the subject by Ernest Loeb- 
becke, president of the American Title Asso- 
ciation, from Los Angeles. Because this mat- 
ter has come to my attention rather sud- 
denly, I have not been able to obtain a copy 
of Mr. Loebbecke’s information and conse- 
quently do not necessarily endorse what he 
has to say. I do ask, however, that you 
give it the careful scrutiny which is typical 
of your legislative activity. 
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Thanking you for your assistance in this 
matter, and with kindest personal regards to 
you and Mrs, Case, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT A. HEIDEPRIEM. 
BEEMER ABSTRACT Co., 
Lake Andes, S. Dak., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CasE: It has come to my at- 
tention that a bill now in committee (House 
bill 5674, sec. 415), will be brought on the 
floor this week. The bill is an amendment 
to the housing bill, and concerns the Cape- 
hart Housing Act. I believe that you are a 
member of the subcommittee. 

The effect of this particular section, as I 
understand it, would be to substitute 
searches and findings by the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Office for title guarantees made by title 
companies in the customary manner, there- 
by placing the Government in direct com- 
petition with the established title industry. 
This is a dangerous trend. 

It is my conviction that this would be 
neither advisable nor economical. The title 
industry, over many years, has developed a 
system of title plants and trained personnel 
which is able to render efficient and accu- 
rate services. Their work is guaranteed as 
to accuracy. Persons unskilled in title work 
would not be able to render as prompt serv- 
ice, and there would be no guarantee against 
losses. 

As to cost, it would seem that the rates of 
title companies are extremely reasonable. 
Should the title searches be performed by 
members of the Attorney General’s staff, 
the time and expenses I am sure would 
greatly exceed the charges made by title 
companies. 

I am asking Mr. Ernest Loebbecke, presi- 
dent of the American Title Association, to 
send you findings of that association which 
show that the title industry has rendered 
satisfactory service at reasonable charges in 
connection with the types of title involved. 

This matter has doubtless already received 
your attention. The p of this letter 
is to call to your attention the fact that this 
bill, in its present form, would adversely 
affect title men throughout the United 
States, including every county in South 
Dakota. 

I feel sure that we can rely upon your 
good judgment, and that you will continue 
to represent us in your proven satisfactory 
manner. 

Yours very truly, 
a L. H. Beemer. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like, for the Recorp and 
for the benefit of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, as well as for the benefit of the pos- 
sible conferees on the bill, to suggest 
that when the bill goes to conference it 
might be well to check the language, to 
be sure the language does exactly what 
it is stated on the floor it will do. 

If I correctly understood the Senator 
from Mississippi in his response to the 
Senator from Oregon, he said this was 
for projects where the property was 
owned by the United States. I am not 
sure the language in the bill says exactly 
that. I invite attention of Senators to 
the first sentence, line 9, page 51: 

On request by the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General shall furnish to the 
Secretary of Defense, or his designee, an opin- 
ion as to the sufficiency of title to any prop- 
erty on which it is proposed to construct 
housing, or on which housing has been con- 
structed, under this section, 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If it is 
intended that this language should deal 
only with property owned by the United 
States, I think it might be well—and I 
have so written on my copy of the bill— 
for us to consider the possibility of in- 
serting, after the word “property,” the 
words “owned by the United States,” so 
that the language would read “to any 
property owned by the United States on 
which it is proposed to construct hous- 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course, my state- 
ment that this applied to property owned 
by the United States also referred to the 
fact that in the setting up of a Capehart 
project the first thing the Government 
does, if it does not own the land, is to buy 
the land. The starting point, in any 
event, is that the Government will own 
the land, either through ownership in 
years past or through recent acquisition. 
Therefore, it cannot go beyond the Cape- 
hart project being built on the Govern- 
ment land. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The other 
suggestion I made earlier in the day is 
one which I shall also renew at this point, 
for a continuity in the RECORD. 

The last sentence of the paragraph 
reads: 

None of the proceeds of any mortgage loan 
hereafter insured under such title VIII shall 
be used for title search and title insurance 
costs, 


I am not a lawyer, but the language 
would seem to me to mean it would pre- 
vent any of the proceeds of any mort- 
gage loan from being used for examin- 
ing the title or for title insurance costs, 
even though the Secretary of Defense 
had been advised by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that there might be some imper- 
fection in the title and the Secretary 
did not give the guarantee. 

If the Secretary of Defense or the 
Attorney General finds some defect in 
the title, then it seems to me it might 
be appropriate for some of the pro- 
ceeds of the mortgage loan to be used 
to continue the title search and to get 
some insurance on the title. 

I suggested earlier that when the bill 
goes to conference, if further study by 
the technicians indicates it should be 
needed, we might add the words, when 
the Secretary of Defense, on the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, has made 
such a guarantee.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to join 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
in that suggestion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi would not object, if the 
Senator will yield, to some language 
along that line. However, if the Sec- 
retary of Defense does not certify and 
guarantee the loan, the whole project 
stops at that point anyway. I think 
we can work out language to cover the 
situation. 
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Mr. MORSE. Is it understood that I 
may have printed in the RECORD com- 
munications which I have received from 
Oregon similar to those offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota? I ask 
unanimous consent that I may do so, 
Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Burns, OREG., 
June 2, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 5674, section 415(d) contains material 
which allows the Government to guarantee 
land titles. This is not warranted since 
private industry adequately provides this 
service. Passage of this section will jeop- 
ardize the stability of all the title guarantee 
companies in the Nation. We request that 
you do everything in your power to effect 
elimination of section 415(d) from H.R. 5674. 

Harney County ABSTRACT & TITLE Co, 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
June 2, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It has come to our attention that section 
415(d) of H.R. 5674 provides that the U.S. 
Attorney General will furnish opinions as to 
the sufficiency of the land title to the Cape- 
hart housing projects so that the Secretary of 
Defense may then guarantee the title on 
such property, thereby eliminating the need 
for private title service. We feel that insur- 
ing and evidencing of titles are best per- 
formed by private business and that section 
415(d) of H.R. 5674 clearly places the U.S. 
Government in the title insurance industry 
and in direct competition to private enter- 
prise. 

Bupp G. BURNIE, 
President, Pacific Title Insurance Co. 
PENDLETON, OREG., June 2, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our attention has been drawn to H.R. 
5674, sec. 415(d) which we believe to be a 
usurpation of the function of private indus- 
try by the Government which would ulti- 
mately be detrimental to both. We urge 
your opposition to this legislation. 

JohN D. LOGAN, 
Chief Title Officer, Oregon Title In- 
surance Co. 
PORTLAND, OREG., June 2, 1959. 
Hon, WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It has come to our attention that section 
415(d) of H.R. 5674 provides that the U.S. 
Attorney General will furnish opinions as to 
the sufficiency of the land title to the Cape- 
hart housing projects so that the Secretary 
of Defense may then guarantee the title on 
such property thereby eliminating the need 
for private title service. We feel that insur- 
ing and evidencing of titles are best per- 
formed by private business and that section 
415(d) of H.R. 5674 clearly places the U.S. 
Government in the title insurance industry 
and in direct competition to private enter- 
prise, 

JoHN M. SMEATON, 
Vice President, Pacific Title Insurance 
Co. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in concluding my statement, I 
recognize, of course, that if the Secretary 
did not certify the project it would not 
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proceed, but it does seem to me it would 
be desirable to make it possible for the 
project to proceed by utilizing some pro- 
ceeds of the mortgage loan, if that were 
necessary, to get the title in shape. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, some communications I 
have received on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 26, 1959. 
Hon. HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Section 415 added to H.R. 5674 by Senate 
committee unrealistic. Title insurance pro- 
vides essential service Capehart projects at 
less cost than Government can render equiv- 
alent service. Senate amendment is another 
encroachment in fleld of private business. 
Unalterably opposed to amendment, 

L. M. Brown TITLE Co., INC, 
RUSSELL A. Furr, President. 


THE AMERICAN TITLE ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 27, 1959. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I am writing you 
as president of the American Title Associa- 
tion on a matter of the utmost importance. 
Our members are located in practically every 
county of the United States. 

The Subcommittee on Military Housing, 
under the chairmanship of Senator JoHN 
STENNIS, has added section 415 to H.R. 5674. 
The effect of section 415 will be to place the 
U.S. Government in competition with the 
title insurance industry. We believe that 
this section is not in the best interests of 
the Federal Government or the public, nor 
will it result in lower costs. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a 
copy of my letter and supporting data sent 
the Honorable CLAIR ENGLE, of California. 
This same material has been sent to Sen- 
ator THOMAS H. KUCHEL. I believe this ma- 
terial will substantiate our position and I 
hope that someone of your staff will have 
the time to read this material in order to 
familiarize you with the basic problem and 
our position in this matter. 

It is my understanding that H.R. 5674 
has been reported to the Senate under Sen- 
ate Report No. 296 to be considered some- 
time next week. Our industry strongly 
urges your support in having section 415, or 
any substitute therefor which would have 
the effect of placing the Government in com- 
petition with private industry, eliminated 
from this bill. 


Very truly yours, 
Ernest J. LOEBBECKE, 
President. 
May 19, 1959. 


The Honorable CLAIR ENGLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Cikins.) 

Dear SENATOR ENGLE: This letter is written 
in connection with my telephone conversa- 
tion with your office this morning and deals 
with the matter of title insurance on Cape- 
hart housing projects. For your information 
I am enclosing a copy of a report made to 
Mr. Robert Dechert, Chief Counsel of the 
Department of Defense; a letter to Mr. De- 
chert concerning charges for title insurance 
on Capehart housing projects; a copy of sec- 
tion 415, which has been added to H.R. 5674 
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by the Senate committee; and a copy of Com- 
mittee Print No. 2, dated May 15, 1959. 

This amendment to H.R. 5674 is apparently 
the result of an investigation by the General 
Accounting Office and their conclusion that 
title insurance and services of title companies 
are not n in conjunction with the 
Capehart housing projects. They base their 
conclusion on the fact that the land is Gov- 
ernment owned and, therefore, it would be 
proper for the Attorney General's Office to 
render an opinion of title and for the De- 
partment of Defense to guarantee the mort- 
gages. 

From the material, which I enclose, I be- 
lieve you will agree with me that this is an 
oversimplification of the problem. While 
it is true that the United States has title to 
the land, it should be remembered that the 
Capehart program was instituted as a sub- 
stitute for the Wherry Act housing program 
and was designed to encourage private financ- 
ing of military housing. 

The loans are actually secured by a lease- 
hold. In some instances the land is ac- 
quired specifically for the Capehart project 
and there have been occasions when the 
title insurance companies have found that 
the Government did not have good title to 
the land on which the project was to be 
built. We realize that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power to correct any such de- 
ficiency that may occur. However, until such 
deficiency is corrected the leasehold thereon 
is impaired and the loan made by the in- 
terim lender is not, in fact, a good loan. 
Even where the title to the land is good, if 
the leasing corporation, which builds the im- 
provements, has not been properly instituted, 
or has not taken all necessary steps to exe- 
cute the lease, then again a defect would 
exist in the lease which is security for the 
mortgage. During the course of construc- 
tion there are matters that can affect the 
lessee and the rights of the interim lender. 
All of these matters are covered by title in- 
surance and by the services performed by 
the title companies, thus insuring the in- 
terim lender that when the project is fin- 
ished he has a good loan which can be readily 
transferred to a permanent lender. The 
permanent lender is either the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association or a private lend- 
ing institution. 

We recognize that after the project is 
completed and all intervening matters have 
been taken care of and the loan transferred 
to the permanent lender a guarantee by the 
Department of Defense in leu of title in- 
surance would probably be satisfactory. 
However, this is not true of the interim 
lender and one of the important factors that 
would be missing insofar as either the in- 
terim lender or the permanent lender are 
concerned and also insofar as the Govern- 
ment is concerned is the fact that where 
title insurance is used the title insurer will 
undertake the defense of any matters in- 
sured against in the policy. 

The Department of Justice, which han- 
dies land acquisitions, does a good job and 
is capable of rendering opinions of title. 
However, they do not have staff available to 
make the search of title, and from our dis- 
cussions with them it is obvious that if this 
amendment is adopted the Government will 
have to create either in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office—or someplace else—a staff of 
people whose job it will be to go to the area 
where the Capehart housing project is to 
be built and make an examination of all of 
the public records to cover not only the ac- 
quisition of the land by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but also all of the other matters that 
are presently covered by the title companies 
during the course of construction and 
through the time the mortgage is trans- 
ferred to the permanent lender. 

The title industry is made up of title 
experts throughout the United States. Its 
members are located in practically each 
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county of every State. It seems obvious 
that the services that should be performed 
in conjunction with a Capehart project can 
be better and more cheaply handled by the 
title industry than by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are particularly concerned be- 
cause this is, in our judgment, an encroach- 
ment into the field of private industry. I 
do not believe that it is unreasonable to 
assume that if a department is created to 
search and examine titles in conjunction 
with Capeharts that it would not be long 
before pressure was exerted to extend this 
to FHA- and VA-insured loans. 

In the light of this, it seems to us in the 
title industry that section 415 should be 
stricken from H.R. 5674, for it puts the 
Government into competition with private 
enterprise. We believe that the title indus- 
try has recognized that a reduction in cost 
was warranted, as has been indicated by 
my letter to Mr. Dechert on this subject. 

In closing, I want to again point out that 
the last sentence of proposed section 415 
will mean that there will be no search of 
the records on which the Attorney General 
can give an opinion and that the funds will 
have to come from some place to pay the 
cost of providing that information, 

I appreciate very much your interest in 
this matter and believe that title insurance 
is the most feasible method of handling 
title problems in conjunction with the 
Capehart housing projects and is in the best 
interest of the Government, the public, and 
the private investor. It is my hope that 
section 415 can be eliminated from H.R. 
5674. 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest J, LOEBBECKE, 
President, American Title Association. 


MEMORANDUM 


From: American Title Association. 

To: Mr. Robert Dechert, Chief Counsel, De- 
partment of Defense. 

Subject: Title insurance on Capehart hous- 
ing projects. 


I, STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION 


The construction of military housing un- 
der the so-called Capehart program as au- 
thorized by the Congress (Public Law 345, 
84th Cong. and amendments) was de- 
signed as a substitute for the construction 
of housing with funds appropriated from the 
Treasury. Instead of the appropriated-fund 
method with resulting budgeting of large 
capital expenditures, the Capehart program 
invites the cooperation of private industry 
and private financing under a procedure 
whereby Government owned land is leased 
for a nominal sum to a private builder who 
agrees to construct thereon housing in ac- 
cordance with Government requirements and 
specifications, The cost and expense of 
construction is to be arranged by the builder 
through private financing sources and is to 
be secured by an FHA insured mortgage on 
the builder’s leasehold estate. Under the 
authorized procedure, the builder agrees that 
as housing units are completed they will be 
turned over to the control of the interested 
service and that upon completion of con- 
struction the ownership of the lessee-mort- 
gagor corporation will pass to the Depart- 
ment of Defense by a transfer of the capital 
stock of such corporation. 

To encourage the participation of private 
capital and since the Government is to be- 
come the owner of the lessee-mortgagor cor- 
poration upon completion of construction 
and is in direct control of the extent to 
which the project will or might derive reve- 
nues through occupancy, the Government, 
and rightly so, guarantees to the mortgagee 
that commencing with its ownership the 
payments on the mortgage debt will be there- 
after paid as they become due. As an in- 
ducement to participation in the program, 
the private builder receives all of his costs 
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and estimated profit from the proceeds of 
the loan that will be insured by FHA and 
ultimately repaid by the Government. One 
of these items is the cost of title insurance 
provided by the builder to assure the mort- 
gagee and the FHA that the mortgage con- 
stitutes a valid first lien on a marketable title 
to a valid leasehold estate free of prior liens, 
encumbrances or defects of title. 

It has been proposed that a form of Gov- 
ernment guaranty (a new concept of title 
evidence) be substituted for the standard 
form of title evidence now provided for by 
Government regulation. 

The question is whether such substitu- 
tion would in fact result in (a) less cost to 
the public and (b) furthering the purposes 
of the program by providing the service and 
protection required by private lenders, to the 
degree that such service and protection is 
now provided by the use of title insurance. 


Il, PRESENT METHOD OF EVIDENCING TITLE 
UNDER EXISTING LAW 
A. Procedure 

The present method of evidencing title is 
by means of a title insurance policy of a 
qualified private insurance company. Un- 
like fire and other forms of insurance, mort- 
gagee title insurance is a single premium in- 
surance that remains in full force and effect 
so long as any part of the mortgage debt 
remains unpaid. Its issuance as related to 
a Capehart transaction encompasses the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Preparation of a title search of all 
available public records and responsibility 
therefor from the time the property orig- 
inally became a part of the United States 
down. to date. 

(2) Examination of the title search by a 
qualified attorney. 

(3) Examination of surveys for accuracy 
and sufficiency. 

(4) Examination of plot plans for en- 
croachments of improvements on to ease- 
ments or outside the lines of the leased 
areas. 

(5) Examination for sufficiency of corpo- 
rate proceedings and resolutions of the mort- 
gagor-builder corporation. 

(6) Examination and investigation to de- 
termine due execution, sufficiency, and de- 
livery of all documents in the transaction, 

(7) Periodic examination of the public 
records during the course of construction to 
show the condition of title at the date of 
each disbursement as disbursements are 
made, 

(8) In most cases attend the preliminary 
and final closings for the purposes of resolv- 
ing title questions and arranging for the 
recording of all documents. 

(9) Negotiate with all interested depart- 
ments, agencies, and parties, as to the form 
of the title policy and the propriety or 
validity of any exception shown. 

B. Effect of present procedure 

Title insurance policies provide to the 
governmental agencies, investors and others 
interested a form of title evidence accept- 
able to investors. The bases of this ac- 
ceptability are as follows: 

1. Service: The utilization of the services 
of a title insurer accelerates the time at 
which the project may be commenced and 
makes possible the discovering and over- 
coming of title problems which might later 
arise to give trouble to all parties concerned. 
We do not know of a single instance in 
which a closing was delayed because the 
title insurer was not ready with evidence of 
title, and it should be remembered that in 
all instances the armed service and the 
builder are anxious to proceed with the least 
possible delay after issuance of the letter of 
acceptability. As an example of one in- 
stance, that of Fort Campbell, involving 
property in Tennessee and Kentucky, one of 
our members through the utilization of the 
time and personnel of its home office, Wash- 
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ington office, Louisville, Ky., office, Dallas 
office, and associated practicing attorneys in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, received the order 
for the title evidence on a Friday; the titles 
had been examined and interim binders 
were prepared and in the mail in a form 
acceptable to the mortgagee, FHA, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and others by Thursday 
night of the following week. We do not 
believe that such service can be matched 
by any other procedure. 

In our experience with Capehart projects 
we have had instances where the Govern- 
ment, contrary to its belief, did not have 
title to all the land proposed to be leased, 
instances where the Government had ac- 
quired title by purchase and the title so 
acquired was subject to material outstand- 
ing defects, and instances where the Gov- 
ernment had acquired title by condemnation 
subject to general exceptions to easements 
without knowledge that the proposed proj- 
ect area was traversed by outstanding ease- 
ment grants of record. In another instance 
one of our members discovered that the 
areas surveyed and proposed to be leased 
for a Capehart project overlapped upon an 
existing Wherry project. The timely dis- 
covery and report of matters of these types 
has prevented subsequent trouble of a sub- 
stantial nature and has enabled the closing 
to proceed on schedule. 

In practice, the title insurer at its own 
cost and expense acts as a clearinghouse 
for the receipt and dissemination of infor- 
mation for the benefit of all interested par- 
ties in the preparations leading up to the 
initial closing. Through the availability of 
its facilities in the various States and 
through its familiarity with the laws thereof 
the title insurer is able to provide valuable 
assistance and information not only to the 
mortgagee but also to the builder and to the 
interested Service. 

As a part of the title insurer's service, it 
has a representative at the initial closing 
and at the final closing of each unit in the 
project after completion of such unit. Such 
representative passes upon the sufficiency 
of form, content, and execution of all doc- 
uments required to establish the leasehold 
estate and the validity and priority of the 
mortgage lien. He supervises the transpor- 
tation of the documents to his representa- 
tive at the county seat who continues the 
title check, records the papers and reports 
by telephone to the closing so that it can be 
carried to completion and the title policies 
delivered. 

During the period of construction, the 
title insurer furnishes the mortgagee with 
title continuation reports and title policy 
endorsements at the time of each disburse- 
ment. 

Because of the short period of time al- 
lowed in the closing of these cases between 
the issuance to the builder of the letter of 
acceptability and the closing date required 
by the armed service, it not infrequently 
happens that the armed service does not re- 
ceive the final survey and cannot prepare the 
final lease description until just before the 
closing and neither the mortgagee nor the 
FHA nor the title insurer see the description 
and survey until the day of the closing. 
The title insurer must approve description 
and survey and the other interested parties 
rely on that approval. Not infrequently 
errors of description or survey are caught at 
the closing in time to prevent the recorda- 
tion of leases and mortgages with erroneous 
descriptions. 

2. Mechanics’ and materialmen’s lien cov- 
erage: It is the practice for construction and 
permanent lenders to require the title in- 
surer to protect against loss because of me- 
chanics’ and materlalmen's liens including 
all litigation expense resulting therefrom in 
addition to any payment and performance 
bonds that are required. The coverage pro- 
vided by the title insurer in this respect is 
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broader than that of the payment and per- 
formance bonds, and the added coverage is 
not available to the mortgagee by any other 
means. The bonds required, at costs far in 
excess of the cost of title insurance, by no 
means protect against all possible claimants, 
have not been interpreted by the courts and 
provide no protection as to marketability 
during the course of mechanics’ lien litiga- 
tion. In some cases where a claim is as- 
serted on these types of bonds there can be 
a valid question as to whether or not there 
is liability on the bonds. This may result 
in costly negotiation or litigation on the 
part of the lender or the Federal Housing 
Commissioner which is obviated when the 
lender and the Commissioner also have title 
insurance protection. 

3. Possessory and survey coverages: Lend- 
ers require and the present law provides that 
the title insurance policy afford coverage 
as follows: that the leased premises as lo- 
cated on the ground be within the title lines 
of the United States; that the improvements 
be within the leased premises and not en- 
croach onto other lands of the Government 
or onto private lands; and that the improve- 
ments not encroach onto easements. In this 
respect the title insurer has discovered that 
the engineer's description does not always 
conform to the facts on the ground or of 
record and has obtained corrected descrip- 
tions. 

4. Marketability of the loan: One of the 
factors that has increased the effectiveness 
of the program has been the acceptability of 
the loans. When the validity and priority of 
the lien of the mortgage on the leasehold 
estate are supported by a standard title in- 
surance policy of a responsible title insur- 
ance company, so far as title is concerned, 
the loan has been readily acceptable to any 
institutional investor whether it be the con- 
struction or the permanent lender, or a sub- 
sequent assignee from the permanent lender, 
and whether the institutional investor is 
located in the community where the property 
might be situated or on the opposite side of 
the country from the situs of the project. 
This fact alone materially aids the attractive- 
ness of the investment to the institutional 
lender. It should also be noted that various 
pension trusts furnish financing for Cape- 
hart projects. Some of these trusts are con- 
trolled by private contracts or agreements 
which, in many cases, specify the types of 
real estate investments that may be made 
by the trustees and the form of title evidence 
required. These trusts uniformly accept and 
generally require title insurance. If title 
insurance is not provided such trusts might 
be eliminated as potential lenders on Cape- 
hart projects. 

5. Responsibility and responsiveness of 
title insurers: Title insurers are required by 
law and in their interests do respond 
promptly when any claim is asserted against 
which they have insured. The title com- 
panies have experts on their staffs to handle 
claims as well as title experts who work on 
the matters incident to the issuance of their 
policies. 


II. PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR TITLE INSURANCE 


The proposal is that a method be set up for 
the Office of the Attorney General to furnish 
a basis for the Secretary of Defense to in- 
demnify the mortgagee with respect to any 
loss sustained by reason of adverse claims 
against the title. 

It is inconceivable that the Government 
would undertake to guarantee title without 
knowing its status. To effectively give the 
same protection now afforded to mortgagees 
under a title insurance policy it would be 
necessary for some branch of the Govern- 
ment to perform or to procure the services 
presently rendered by title insurers, which 
services are listed under II-a above. Many 
of the areas proposed for Capehart develop- 
ment are currently acquired by the Govern- 
ment and where the Government has had 
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title for some years many instances are en- 
countered in which the Government did not 
in fact know the status of its own title or 
its evidences of title were lost or were in 
inaccessible storage or where various depart- 
ments of the Government had created out- 
standing rights in third parties by grants 
or licenses. 

1. Comparative service: The Government 
lacks the experienced and qualified person- 
nel and the adequate countrywide title 
facilities available to the title insurer and 
could not possibly perform the necessary 
title functions with the speed and the de- 
cision such as has been rendered by the title 
insurer. These deficiencies will necessarily 
result in delays that will be detrimental to 
the program. These same deficiencies would 
necessarily pertain to the handling by the 
Government, efficiently and economically, of 
claims against the title. 

We again point out that the title industry 
has available on a nationwide basis trained 
experts in the field of title searching and 
examining and in the handling of title 
claims. 

In the matter of claims there may be both 
valid and invalid claims. The valid claims 
must be paid promptly and all claims must 
nevertheless be defended and disposed of 
without cost or damage to the mortgagee. 

2. Comparative costs: Although the rates 

in different sections of the country, gen- 
erally in the absence of State regulation re- 
quiring different rates for premium compu- 
tations in a particular section, the title insur- 
ance premium, which includes all costs of 
the title insurer and, in these Capehart proj- 
ects, the cost of title examination, is usually 
less than one-quarter of 1 percent of the 
amount of the loan. In fact, as the size of 
the loan increases the cost percentagewise 
is appreciably lower and in most instances 
is less than one-sixth of 1 percent. Any 
attempt to handle these cases titlewise, 
could not be accomplished as expeditiously 
or at less cost by the proposed procedure. 

8. Policy consideration: A program of the 
suggested type would be a distinct departure 
from the Government's traditional attitude. 
Traditionally the Federal Government has 
never warranted the sufficiency of the title 
to any land owned or sold by the Govern- 
ment. The suggestion which has been made, 
if carried out, would result in the Federal 
Government entering into the title insur- 
ance field in competition with private in- 
dustry. It would require either (a) the crea- 
tion of a substantial staff of trained person- 
nel to perform all of the duties now being 
performed by the title industry, or (b) the 
handling of title insurance on these projects 
on a casualty insurance basis. This would 
clearly and unequivocally be an encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government into the 
business field and would be in contraven- 
tion of the express policy of the present ad- 
ministration and of the Congress. 

The result of such encroachment would 
not be to the best interests of the public. 
As has been indicated, if all of the srvices 
now performed by the title industry were 
furnished by Government, the cost of such 
services would be greater, not less, than the 
present costs. If the Government chose to 
handle the guarantee of these titles without 
adequate staff and without any examination 
of title or evaluation of the risks being as- 
sumed, the immediate cost might be less, but 
in the long run the risks assumed would un- 
questionably result in far greater costs than 
at present. In addition, the Government has 
no right, fundamentally, to create future lia- 
bilities by such a procedure. Further, if the 
suggestion is followed, there is no doubt 
that many lenders would hesitate to par- 
ticipate in a program that would place them 
in the awkward position of having a pos- 
sible dispute with the Government, the 
debtor, on a title claim. Conversely, the 
Government might be embarrased to expend 
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funds in defense of a title which would re- 
sult in an increase in the Government's debt 
on that particular Capehart project. 

In setting up the Capehart program, it was 
the intent of Congress to enlist the aid of 
private industry in providing military hous- 
ing. The purpose of this memorandum is to 
establish the fact that when housing is cre- 
ated under the Capehart program, title in- 
surance is the most feasible method of han- 
dling title problems and is in the best 
interest of the Government, the private 
investor, and the public. 

AMERICAN TITLE ASSOCIATION, 
Ernest J. LOEBBECKE, President, 
GEORGE C. RAWLINGS, Chairman, 


Committee on Title Insurance on 
Capehart Housing Projects. 


TITLE INSURANCE & Trust Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 12, 1959. 
Mr. ROBERT DecHERT, 
Chief Counsel, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mx. DECHERT: During our conference 
last week when I presented you a memo- 
randum on behalf of the American Title Asso- 
ciation on the subject of title insurance on 
Capehart housing projects, I promised to ad- 
vise you what the situation is in my own 
company in regard to charges. The following 
sets forth what has been done by Title In- 
surance & Trust Co, and its subsidiaries in 
this regard. 

Under the Capehart housing program, this 
company has participated in the insuring of 
the construction lender and the transfer of 
the paper after completion both as a direct 
insurer and as a reinsurer. Our first contact 
with the program was as a reinsurer and we 
were not advised as to the method of bid- 
ding nor the actual coverage that were ex- 
pected by the lenders. 

In the latter part of 1957, this company, 
as a direct insurer, was requested and we did 
issue policies covering three Capehart proj- 
ects in California. In each of those cases 
we discussed with the lender the coverages 
that the lender required and we discussed 
with the FHA its requirements as to title evi- 
dence. The charge that was made was based 
upon our then effective schedule covering the 
issuance of an ATA policy upon the recording 
of the construction loan on the leasehold, 
monthly date downs, and the issuance of an 
ATA policy with 100 endorsement upon the 
completion of the project for all three of 
those services. In addition, a service charge 
was made for monthly reports as to mechanic 
liens. These charges under the schedule for 
an aggregate loan of $5 million in the Los 
Angeles area were approximately $14,203. 

After a review of the early projects and an 
analysis of the risks and services to be per- 
formed, the company decided that the charge 
on the Capehart loans could be reduced. It 
was felt that because of the fact that we had 
to use our most experienced attorneys in 
handling the closing of the transaction at 
the time the loan was recorded and in han- 
dling the phaseout of the project upon com- 
pletion that we were justified, if all of the 
expenses of the closing were absorbed in the 
premium charged for the policy, to continue 
making rather a substantial charge; however, 
we did feel that because of the substantially 
smaller risk assumed in this type of policy a 
lesser charge for a single ATA policy of title 
imsurance would be proper. Effective July 
7, 1958, our published schedule of rates was 
amended to permit this reduction on poli- 
cies issued on Capehart loans. In Los An- 
geles County under this new schedule, the 
fee on a $5 million Capehart is $7,608.75. No 
additional charge is made for closing costs 
other than recording fees and no additional 
charge is made for the monthly mechanic lien 
date downs, 
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Similar revisions of schedules applicable 
to our branches and subsidiaries outside of 
Los Angeles County were adopted at about 
the same time. 

While each title insurer sets its own rates, 
except in those areas which have State regu- 
lation of rates, because of the competition 
in bidding on Capehart projects, it is our 
understanding that other title insurers have 
also reduced their rates on these projects, 

Very truly yours, 
J. LOEBBECKE, 
President. 


H.R. 5674 


An Act to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other 
purposes 
Sec. 415. Section 403 of the Housing 

Amendments of 1955 is amended by adding 

at the end thereof a new subsection as 

follows: 

“(d) On request by the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Attorney General shall furnish to 
the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, an 
opinion as to the sufficiency of title to any 
property on which it is proposed to construct 
housing, or on which housing has been con- 
structed, under this section. If the opinion 
of the Attorney General is that the title to 
any such property 1s good and sufficient, the 
Secretary of Defense is authorized to guar- 
antee, or enter into a commitment to guar- 
antee, the mortgages, under a mortgage on 
such property which is insured under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act, against 
any losses that may thereafter arise from ad- 
verse claims to title. None of the proceeds 
of any mortgage loan hereafter insured un- 
der such title VIII shall be used for title 
search and title insurance costs.” 
COMMITTEE Print No. 2, May 15, 1959— 

Report To Accompany H.R. 5674 


Section 415: The purpose of this section is 
to eliminate the practice of purchasing title 
search and insurance for Capehart housing 
projects built on property owned by the 
Government. The provision will require this 
service to be performed by the Department of 
Justice as it is on all other Government 
property; authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to guarantee the mortgages in all respects 
and prohibit the use of mortgage funds for 
the payment of fees for title search and 
insurance. 


THE AMERICAN TITLE ASSOCIATION, 
June 11, 1959. 
Mr. JoHN HANCOCK, 
Care of Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hancock: When I was in your 
office on May 28, I was on my way to Dallas, 
Tex., and this is the first opportunity I have 
had to write to express my appreciation for 
the courtesy shown me by you and Senator 
CAPEHART. 

It is apparent from the reaction of some 
of the Senators that they fail to realize the 
basic factors in section 415. 

The enclosed copy of my letter to Senator 
LYNDON B. JoHNson sets forth in as con- 
cise way as possible the real facts concerning 
the basic issues. 

I would appreciate your reviewing the en- 
closed letter and placing the information be- 
fore Senator CarEHART for his information. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE C. RAWLINGS, 
Chairman, Title Insurance. Section. 


THE AMERICAN TITLE ASSOCIATION, 
June II, 1959. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Mr. Charles C. 
Hampton, president, Texas Title Association, 
Dallas, Tex., has forwarded to me a copy of 
your letter to him dated June 4, 1959, 
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An erroneous impression has been created 
to the effect that the Attorney General is 
only permitted by section 415 of H.R. 5674 
to perform the function customarily done 
on other Government real estate transac- 
tions. The fact is: 

The Attorney General, nor any other Goy- 
ernmental department, has ever performed 
the function permitted under section 415. 
It has been common practice for the At- 
torney General to pass on the sufficiency of 
titles to land acquired by the Government 
where the improvements to be erected are 
paid for out of appropriated funds. There 
is a vast difference between this and the 
Attorney General, together with the Depart- 
ment of Defense undertaking to guarantee 
to a private investor the validity and priority 
of a mortgage lien merely because the se- 
curity for the loan is a lease arising out of 
Government-owned land. This latter prac- 
tice has never been followed and is not 
permitted by law which accounts for sec- 
tion 415. 

The cost element of title insurance has 
been grossly exaggerated in some quarters. 

From one source, it is stated that the Gov- 
ernment will save $6 million by eliminating 
title insurance. Another source states that 
the Government will save millions. The 
facts are: 

Page 23 of the report of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, dated May 15, 1959, 
states as of April 20, 1959, total cost of 
72,713 Capehart units completed and under 
construction as $1,186,725,150. The total 
title insurance cost on the aggregate amount 
should not have exceeded $1,750,000. This 
is fait accompli and not affected by section 
415. No further charge is to be made. 

Section 412 of the bill limits the number 
of Capehart units to 21,500 for the fiscal 
year 1960. This limitation may or may not 
be approved, but it is a fair basis for esti- 
mating title insurance costs in the future. 
21,500 units at the maximum amount of 
$16,500 per unit is an aggregate amount of 
$354,750,000. The title insurance cost will 
not exceed $550,000. The cost for title in- 
surance has not in the past nor will the 
cost in the future, exceed $25 per unit. 

Even though the fanciful theory sug- 
gested in the Comptroller General’s report 
that the charges for title insurance would 
be doubled on account of the amount being 
included in the mortgage loan does not jus- 
tify the estimated cost of millions for title 
insurance—why apply this theory to only 
title insurance charges? The same thing 
is true of construction cost and all services 
included in the mortgage loan. 

The statement to the effect that section 
415 will save the Government millions of 
dollars is fantastic. The bare truth is the 
services that will have to be performed by 
Government departments will result in the 
cost to the taxpayers being more rather than 
less. Private business can and will perform 
the services at less cost, including a reason- 
able profit on which 52 percent income tax 
is paid, than can Government departments. 

There are many other disturbing elements 
indicated in the proposal contained in sec- 
tion 415, but the basic factors are: 

1. It requires the Departments of Defense 
and Justice to perform services and to invade 
a field not now permitted or authorized by 
statute to the detriment of private business. 

2. The cost to the taxpayers in additional 
expense to governmental departments in- 
volved will exceed the amount paid private 
business. 

3. It is a further invasion by Government 
into the legitimate field of private, taxpay- 
ing enterprise, without beneficial results. 

These basic factors are presented for your 
consideration before casting your vote on 
section 415. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE C. RAWLINGS, 
Chairman, Title Insurance Section. 
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RICHMOND, Va., May 28, 1959. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Received telegram of 27th. My views 
known to Senators Brno and ROBERTSON. 
Will be at your office today 2 p.m. Hope you 
will be available for a few minutes. 

GEORGE C. RAWLINGS, 
President, Lawyers Title 
Insurance Corp. 
May 27, 1959. 
Mr. GEORGE C. RAWLINGS, 
President, Lawyers Title Insurance Corp., 
Richmond, Va.: 

Received your letter of May 26. Thanks, 
Suggest you make known your views to 
Senators Brno and ROBERTSON as soon as 
possible. This legislation expected to be 
pending business on Senate floor Thursday, 
May 28. 

HOMER E. CAPEHART. 


— 


LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE CORP., 
Richmond, Va., May 26, 1959. 
The Honorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: Enclosed is copy 
of a memorandum from the American Title 
Association to Robert Dechert, General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, and a copy 
of letter from the president of the American 
Title Association to Senator ENGLE. The in- 
formation contained in the memorandum 
and letter will give you in detail the posi- 
tion of the title insurance industry with 
respect to section 415 that has been in- 
serted in H.R. 5674 by the Senate commit- 
tee. I should like to emphasize two points: 

1. It is proposed in section 415 that the 
Attorney General shall furnish to the Sec- 
retary of Defense an opinion as to the suffi- 
ciency of title. This will require that an 
examination of the title be made, as various 
title insurance companies have found on 
previous Capehart transactions handled 
many instances in which the Government 
did not, in fact, know the status of its own 
title, or where various Departments of the 
Government had created outstanding rights 
in third parties by grants or licenses. In 
addition to the examination of the title, 
there are many other services that a de- 
partment of the Government would have 
to furnish that are now being furnished by 
the title insurance companies; and the net 
result will be that the cost to the tax- 
payer will not be less and probably will ex- 
ceed the reasonable charge made by title 
insurance companies. 

2, The proposal as contained in section 
415 is another step in the Government in- 
vading the field of private business. His- 
torically, the Government in disposing of 
lands has only conveyed by quitclaim deed 
without warranty of any kind. Now, at one 
jump, it proposed to engage in the title 
insurance business by guaranteeing title 
in every respect. It is disturbing to con- 
template what the next step may be. 

The adoption by Congress of section 415 
of H.R. 5674 will be a disservice to the mili- 
tary housing program and to the taxpayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE C. RAWLINGS, 


(See above-mentioned letter to Senator 
ENGLE, and memorandum to Mr. Robert 
Dechert following the letter to Senator 
CaPEHART.) 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for a vote on the amendment 
to extend the Housing Act with respect 
to the title which covers the Capehart 
housing program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
Was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the military construction 
authorization bill now pending before 
the Senate which corrects what I call a 
technical error in the bill. I have con- 
ferred with the chairman of the sub- 
committee and he is agreeable to the 
amendment. 

The amendment refers to line 2 on 
page 47 of the bill and will insert the 
words “now Fort Jackson” after refer- 
ence to Camp Jackson. The purpose of 
my amendment is to clearly show to any- 
one reading this bill or referring to this 
authorization that the Camp Jackson 
referred to in the bill is Fort Jackson, a 
permanent installation. Camp Jackson 
was Officially designated a fort on March 
21, 1956, by the Department of the Army; 
however, the first reference to this med- 
ical facility came in the authorization 
act of July 15, 1955, preceding the desig- 
nation of the installation as a fort. 
Therefore, subsequent references have 
been to Camp Jackson rather than to 
Fort Jackson. 

My amendment simply reaffirms the 
fact that Fort Jackson is a permanent 
installation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 47, line 2, 
after the words “Camp Jackson” it is 
proposed to insert the words “(now Fort 
Jackson)“. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
rendered a service in detecting this 
matter and in correcting it. I join with 
him in asking that the amendment be 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. THURMOND. I detected in the 
bill that the words Camp Jackson” were 
used, instead of “Fort Jackson,” and I 
spoke to one of the staff members of the 
Committee on Armed Services about it. 
I was informed it would make no differ- 
ence, since the original act provided for 
Camp Jackson, but I would feel better 
to have it listed as Fort Jackson, because 
in 1956 the fort was placed back on the 
list of permanent stations. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, THURMOND. The correct name 
is Fort Jackson.” The Post Office ad- 
dress is Fort Jackson, That is the way 
I think we should refer to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnsron] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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TRIBUTE TO GEN. MAXWELL D. 
TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. 
ARMY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that an outstanding 
American has come to the close of a bril- 
liant career of public service to our 
country. I refer, of course, to the dis- 
tinguished Gen. Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, who this afternoon at Fort Myer 
takes his final salute as Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army, culminating nearly 41 
years in the uniform of his country. 
General Taylor’s service has been one of 
dedicated and selfless devotion—in peace 
and war—to the security and defense of 
the United States. His soldierly accom- 
plishments and contributions to this 
cause have won for him a place of first 
rank among the great captains of our 
military history. But General Taylor 
has proved himself far more than a sol- 
dier and commander. He has won ac- 
claim as a thoughtful scholar, and as a 
military statesman possessed of pene- 
trating insight into the complexities of 
international relations and politico-mil- 
itary matters in the tense world in which 
we live today. 

General Taylor has truly earned the 
respect and esteem of the Congress and 
the people of the United States—indeed, 
the people of all the free world. There- 
fore, I believe it fitting at this time that 
as General Taylor’s official career comes 
to a close we should pay tribute to this 
outstanding gentleman, who occupies an 
important place in the history of our 
times. 

Maxwell D. Taylor was born in Keytes- 
ville, Mo., August 26,1901. Following at- 
tendance at Northeast High School and 
Kansas City Junior College, Missouri, he 
entered the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point in 1918. On gradu- 
ation, he stood No. 4 in the class of 1922, 
and was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the Corps of Engineers. 

General Taylor entered the Army at a 
time when it was in the final throes of its 
decline following World War I. The 
world had been made safe for democracy 
and war was never tohappen again. Al- 
though the view of the years ahead as a 
career officer was one which might have 
discouraged many lesser men, he entered 
upon it with enthusiasm, determination, 
and a zeal for seeking the farthest hori- 
zons of knowledge. 

In the lean years of peacetime service 
in the skeletonized Regular Army, Max- 
well Taylor laid the foundations of his 
global perspective and military compe- 
tence. 

As a young officer, he served in Hawaii, 
the Far East, Europe, and Latin America. 
Everywhere he went he became profi- 
cient in the language of the people and 
gained insight into these areas of the 
world where—many years later—he was 
to play such vital roles. Through his 
early service with Engineer and Field 
Artillery units, attendance at the various 
Army service schools, and duty with the 
Army General Staff, he acquired a sol- 
dier’s skill with the tools of the trade. 
More importantly, he also honed to razor 
sharpness his keen perception of the 
functions and roles of military power 
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and the military needs of the United 
States in a world of rapidly crumbling 
international relationships. 

Thus, when war came to us, he was 
prepared and ready. He was one of that 
group of military pioneers who developed 
our magnificent airborne divisions. As 
artillery commander of the famed 82d 
Airborne, he participated in the hard- 
fought campaigns of Sicily and Italy. 
History has recorded General Taylor s 
daring mission to Rome on September 7, 
1943, when he went by British PT boat 
and Italian corvette through enemy lines 
to Rome 24 hours ahead of the planned 
airborne operation and scheduled in- 
vasion of Italy to confer with Italian au- 
thorities in order to advise the Allied 
commander whether or not an air drop 
on the airfields about Rome should be 
attempted in view of possible violent 
German reaction. General Eisenhower 
in his book, “Crusade in Europe,” wrote: 

The risks that he [General Taylor] ran 
were greater than I asked any other agent 
or emissary to undertake during the war— 
he carried weighty responsibilities and dis- 
charged them with unerring judgment, and 
every minute was in imminent danger of dis- 
covery and death. 


During the Italian campaign, General 
Taylor was initially the senior U.S. mem- 
ber of the Allied Control Commission 
in contact with the Italian Govern- 
ment. Later, he became command- 
ing general of the gallant “Screaming 
Eagles! —the 101st Airborne Division— 
which he personally led in the airborne 
invasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944; 
the airborne invasion of Holland on 
September 17, 1944; and the bitter cam- 
paigns of the Ardennes and central 
Europe. 

At the war's end in 1945, he became 
Superintendent of the Military Academy 
at West Point. There, he instituted 
vigorous and forward-looking reforms in 
curriculum and organization so as to pre- 
pare future West Point graduates for 
service as professional officers in the 
changed world conditions which he fore- 
saw following World War II. He subse- 
quently became an active participant 
himself in the emerging postwar clash 
of ideologies and interests, when, as the 
first U.S. commander of Berlin, he dealt 
for 2 years with the increasing intran- 
sigence of the Soviet Government in this 
key outpost of our newly acquired world 
responsibilities. 

Following this, starting in early 1951, 
he held a succession of increasingly im- 
portant posts in the Army General Staff, 
until he was assigned to command of the 
8th U.S. Army in Korea, where he took 
over in February 1953. Under General 
Taylor’s command, the 8th Army en- 
gaged in some of the severest fighting of 
the Korean war. When the armistice 
was signed in July 1953, the troops of the 
United Nations stood well above the 38th 
parallel, and the 8th Army had won 
world fame as one of the great combat 
commands of military history. 

Numerous historic and noteworthy 
events occurred in General Taylor’s com- 
mand of the 8th Army following the 
end of hostilities in Korea. These in- 
cluded the historic prisoner of war ex- 
change operations and the building up 
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of the Army of the Republic of Korea 
into an effective component of free 
world military strength. Looking be- 
yond purely military considerations, as 
always, General Taylor quickly perceived 
the need to relieve the intense suffering 
and devastation which had been inflicted 
upon the people of South Korea. He 
readily saw the urgent necessity of re- 
habilitating the shattered country and 
economy immediately to give heart to 
the people and encourage conditions 
conducive to democratic self-govern- 
ment. Thus, General Taylor initiated 
the Armed Forces assistance to Korea 
program, under which the Armed Forces 
in Korea extended material assistance 
to the Korean people, and participated 
directly in rebuilding their nation. This 
program became a major mission of the 
8th Army, second only to that of main- 
taining combat readiness, By the time 
General Taylor left Korea, more than 
1,200 separate projects were completed 
and another 750 begun. Today, the pro- 
gram has repaid many times over the 
investment that has been made. 

In November 1954, General Taylor 
was placed in command of all ground 
forces in Japan, Okinawa, and Korea. 
A few months later he was named com- 
mander in chief of both the Far East 
Command and the United Nations Com- 
mand, the post he held until on June 
30, 1955, he was sworn in as the Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army. 

It has been in this capacity that most 
of us in the Senate have come to know 
and admire General Taylor for the great 
breadth of his experience, his depth of 
intellect, and his mature wisdom as a 
counselor on the grave and urgent mat- 
ters affecting our national defense today. 

As the first soldier of the Army for 
these past 4 years, he has demonstrated 
the highest order of leadership, excep- 
tional professional competence, and de- 
votion to duty in his direction of the 
Army as an indispensable element of 
our country’s war deterrent forces in an 
era of serious and recurring interna- 
tional tensions. General Taylor's stead- 
fast and continuous efforts on behalf of 
Army modernization, together with his 
creative visualization of the require- 
ments of future ground combat, sparked 
the far-reaching pentomic reorganiza- 
tion of the Army in the field and the 
extension of this reorganization to the 
Reserve components of the Army. This 
major achievement in military organi- 
zational concepts greatly enhanced the 
effectiveness of our Army as a ready, 
hard-hitting mobile force, capable of en- 
gaging sucessfully in prompt, sustained 
combat under either nuclear on non- 
nuclear conditions. 

General Taylor realized early that the 
spectrum of threats posed by aggressive 
communism required of the Army the 
ability to meet a wide variety of possible 
military challenges. This imposed an 
imperative need for a highly mobile, 
combat-ready strategic reserve force 
with the capability to react swiftly to ag- 
gression against United States national 
security interests anywhere in the world. 
As a result of his foresight in this re- 
gard, this need was met by the estab- 
lishment of the now-famous Strategic 
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Army Corps. Additionally, General Tay- 
lor’s discernment and timely decisions 
contributed materially to the significant 
strengthening of the continental air de- 
fenses of our country against bomber 
and surface-to-air missile attack. This 
can be attributed in large measure to his 
insistence on the continued improve- 
ment and perfection of operational Army 
surface-to-air missile systems and the 
advice he furnished as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the deployment 
of these modern defense systems. Ini- 
tiation of the development of the anti- 
ballistic missile defense weapons system 
as an early available defense of our 
country against long-range interconti- 
nental ballistic missile attack stemmed 
directly from his strategic perspective. 

General Taylor was aware that, under 
the predicted conditions which future 
wars might be fought, an extensive mo- 
bilization and training period, such as 
the United States has had in the past, 
would probably no longer be available 
for us to prepare ourselves. He there- 
upon undertook several highly impor- 
tant actions to improve materially the 
readiness of the Reserve components of 
the Army. Under his personal guidance 
the Army implemented, with a high de- 
gree of effectiveness, the legislation au- 
thorizing voluntary 6 months’ active- 
duty training for young men entering 
the Reserve components. The Army es- 
tablished a soundly based emergency 
Reserve reinforcement pool and placed 
into effect a new Reserve component 
troop structure. Each of these actions 
was a milestone along the road of 
achieving—for the first time in our his- 
tory—strong, truly ready Reserve com- 
ponents, well prepared for future exi- 
gencies. 

As a leader of men, he was mindful 
of the importance, the dignity, and the 
well-being of the individual American 
soldier. He worked constantly on behalf 
of the improvement of conditions of 
service and the welfare of the men and 
women of the Army. He advocated leg- 
islation authorizing higher induction 
and enlistment standards and his posi- 
tive actions in placing the provisions of 
this law into effect resulted in a marked, 
prompt improvement in the effectiveness 
and quality of Army enlisted personnel. 
This has been manifested by a signifi- 
cant reduction in behavioral and dis- 
ciplinary problems, improved conduct 
and morale of Army troops worldwide, 
and a notable improvement in the per- 
formance of duty of Army personnel. 

By his devotion to the discharge of 
his heavy responsibilities as Chief of 
Staff, General Taylor has been a moving 
force in the preparation of the US. 
Army and the armies of the free world 
for the deterrence of war by the achieve- 
ment of the highest possible degree of 
visible readiness. His dedicated service 
in the development of the mutual secu- 
rity of the community of free nations 
as the foundation of the preservation 
of peace are worthy of the profound 
gratitude of his fellow Americans and 
of freedom loving peoples everywhere. 

Even more important than those 
things he has accomplished by his lead- 
ership of the Army, however, has been 
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General Taylor’s eminence as a military 
statesman. While he has clearly and 
ably presented the Army's views and re- 
quirements, he has risen above service 
considerations in his objective advice 
and recommendations for improving our 
national defense posture, and by his 
grasp of the broad requirements of 
effective national strategy. 

He has made penetrating analyses of 
our military strategy and force struc- 
ture relative to the changing nature of 
the threat with which we are confronted 
in the Sino-Soviet dictatorships. From 
his scrutiny, General Taylor has isolated 
and pointed out with objectivity and 
candor major shortcomings which exist 
in the formulation of this strategy and 
force structure and in the weaknesses 
in the method by which the vast finan- 
cial resources budgeted for defense pur- 
poses are apportioned. In so doing, he 
has transcended purely Army interests, 
and has taken the broadest possible tri- 
service perspective. Furthermore, ne 
has presented a positive, sound approach 
to the solution of these serious matters 
of concern to all Americans. 

General Taylor's recommendations in 
this respect are of far-reaching signifi- 
cance and should be taken under serious 
consideration when the 87th Congress 
begins its work on the defense budget 
for the fiscal year 1961. In view of this, 
I would like to briefly review General 
Taylor's recommendations and the 
courses of action which he has pro- 
pounded to guide a rational defense 
budget process which is fundamental to 
a sound and effective military strategy. 

Of principal importance among his 
recommendations is the proposal that 
the higher levels of the Department of 
Defense and the Government consider 
the requirement for integrated military 
strength horizontally—that is, in the 
context of functional, operational forces 
of all the services—rather than from 
the traditional vertical viewpoint of the 
compartmented departmental structure 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
These functional operational forces, ac- 
cording to General Tayler’s view, would 
include the following: First, a modern 
powerful strategic nuclear retaliatory 
force, with the evident capability to de- 
stroy any aggressor who initiates a gen- 
eral war. This force is a composite of 
the strategic means of the Air Force 
and Navy, comprised of both aircraft 
and long-range missile delivery systems. 
For maximum war deterrent effect, this 
counteroffensive force must be guarded 
against surprise attack. It requires a de- 
fensive counterpart which is represented 
in the second category of functional 
forces, those involved in the air defense 
of the continental United States. These 
are comprised of the interceptor air- 
craft of the Air Force, the surface-to-air 
missile units of the Army, and are sup- 
plemented by the Navy and our Cana- 
dian allies. In the light of the chang- 
ing nature of the air threat, there should 
also be included in this category of force, 
at the earliest possible time, the means 
of sige se: against ballistic missile at- 
tack. 

The third essential category of func- 
tional war-deterrent forces in General 
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Taylor's concept are our overseas deploy- 
ments—those forces of all Services which 
are a shield against further expansion 
of communism on the ground. He con- 
siders these forces of important mili- 
tary significance, not only in providing 
defensive strength in important strategic 
areas, but as a source of encouragement 
to the allies of the United States. He 
has frequently stated that the sight of 
our American fighting men in the vil- 
lages and cities along the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains serves as a day-to-day re- 
minder of the United States’ intentions 
to stand by its international obligations. 
These overseas deployed forces consti- 
tute visible evidence of our national de- 
termination to carry out fully our re- 
sponsibilities for mutual security. 

To back up these forces, General Tay- 
lor refers to a fourth category—stra- 
tegic mobile reserves of all Services to 
assist the overseas deployed forces if 
they are attacked, or to move quickly 
to other areas of the world which may 
be threatened with Communist aggres- 
sion. Important elements of this stra- 
tegic reserve strength are the civilian 
components which provide a cushion of 
strength for the active forces and the 
mobilization base necessary to support 
the strategic reserve forces if they are 
committed to extensive operations. 

Finally, the fifth category of forces as 
viewed by General Taylor, consists of 
the air and naval forces capable of keep- 
ing the air and sea lanes open for the 
global deployment and support of the 
other categories of forces in the event 
of war so that our military strength can 
be brought to bear in timely manner 
and at the decisive place. 

Coupled with this broad analysis of 
the functional basis for the examina- 
tion of our military force structure, Gen- 
eral Taylor has further recommended 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
undertake to establish criteria of suf- 
ficiency in each of these categories of 
operational forces. Such action would 
have the rewarding effect of insuring 
that the various programs and weapons 
systems of all the Armed Forces are 
brought into focus with the changing 
nature of the threat and would provide 
a basis for sound and prompt decisions 
by responsible civilian authority. More- 
over, such a procedure would encourage 
a more economic and logical distribu- 
tion of the fiscal resources which we are 
devoting each year to our national se- 
curity efforts and to the deterrence of 
war. The development of the rational 
force structure which would result from 
such a procedure would have many sig- 
nificant advantages. The determina- 
tion of how much is enough in each 
category of force should increase our 
visible, ready war deterrent strength 
without a marked increase in overall 
defense expenditures as a result of a 
more balanced allocation of fiscal re- 
sources. All the military services and 
the functional forces to which they con- 
tribute would assume a form and size 
appropriate to their missions, tasks, and 
the spectrum of threats which they may 
be called upon to meet. General Tay- 
lor believes that, in this way, excesses 
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would be eliminated and deficiencies 
filled in the aggregate force structure of 
the Armed Forces. In addition, a ra- 
tional defense budget-making procedure, 
based on a horizontal analysis of the 
categories of functional operational 
forces and governed by the yardsticks 
of sufficiency arrived at by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would permit the United 
States to move away from the outmoded 
strategy of massive retaliation as our 
principal response to all dangers, and 
develop a modern strategy of flexible re- 
sponse. For, as General Taylor has 
pointed out, the danger of the erosion 
of the free world by Communist aggres- 
sion short of general war presents—in 
the long run—as great a threat to our 
national security as does that of sur- 
prise nuclear attack. We must have 
the balance of strategic military capa- 
bilities appropriate to respond to a wide 
range of possible aggressions in the criti- 
cal years to come. As General Taylor 
has often emphasized, this is not a task 
for any single service, any single wea- 
pons system, or any single rigid strategic 
concept. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
the country is losing the services of this 
great scholar and soldier. I am sure 
that each of you on both sides of the Sen- 
ate share with me the pride that I feel 
in the fact that the United States has 
a man with the integrity, ability, and 
attainments of Maxwell Taylor, not only 
as professional head of our Army during 
these past 4 turbulent years, but as a 
wise and sagacious mentor to counsel us 
in arriving at solutions to the many 
complex and difficult problems of our 
national security. If there is such a 
thing as a “military mind” and Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor is representative of 
it, then I say we need much more of the 
same in the Department of Defense and 
in all the Armed Forces. 

Today, as the howitzers roar their sa- 
lute across the historic valley of the Po- 
tomac and “The Old Guard” of the 3d 
Infantry presents arms for the last time 
to this great Chief of Staff of the Army 
in his official capacity, I hope each 
Member of the Senate will join with me 
in honoring this eminent and gallant 
soldier, farsighted military statesman, 
and exemplary American, Gen. Maxwell 
Davenport Taylor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
reference to General Taylor, I am de- 
lighted to join in honoring a man who I 
think is one of the truly great soldiers 
of his generation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like also to be asso- 
ciated with what was said about the 
work of General Taylor. He is retiring 
with the respect and esteem of every 
Member of this body. 

In his address before the National 
Press Club last week he gave one of the 
most stimulating summaries of military 
judgment that has been presented to the 
country for some time. I hope it will 
receive wide reading, and that we may 
continue to have the benefit of General 
Taylor’s mature and well considered 
opinions on our national defense prob- 
lems. 
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CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5674) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors are waiting to vote. Some are com- 
pelled to leave the city. I do not wish to 
rush any Senator or cut off anyone. We 
have a very few amendments. Unless 
some extraneous matters intervene, I be- 
lieve that we can dispose of the amend- 
ments in a few minutes, and then have 
the yeas and nays ordered on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk which has as its purpose the 
substitution of an armory at the Mar- 
tindale Army Air Field, Tex., in the 
amount of $210,000, in lieu of one au- 
thorized for Houston No. 1, Tex., in the 
1959 military construction authorization 
bill in the amount of $323,000. This is 
a substitution requested by the State 
Adjutant General with the approval of 
the National Guard Bureau and is, in 
fact, a savings to the Government of 
$113,000. 

This is in keeping with the formula 
followed by the committee in consider- 
ing armory construction. 

The committee added no new armories 
to the bill, but did agree that if the 
State Adjutant Generals and the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau desired to substi- 
tute one armory for another, as long as 
there was no increase in price, the com- 
mittee would accept such substitutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, 
between lines 10 and 11, in the commit- 
tee amendment, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Houston Number 1, Texas: Training fa- 
cilities, $323,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 55, 
between lines 12 and 13, in the commit- 
tee amendment, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Sec, 419. In carrying out any project au- 
thorized by the foregoing provisions of this 
Act in a foreign country, currencies of such 
country acquired pursuant to the provisions 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 
Eighty-third Congress) shall, to the extent 
available, and feasible, be used in lieu of dol- 
lars. The Department of Defense shall re- 
imburse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from appropriations made pursuant to au- 
thorizations contained in this Act for the 
dollar value of foreign currencies used as 
provided in this section. 


On page 55, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out “Sec. 419” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Src. 420”, 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is the one which was dis- 
cussed earlier. It merely provides for a 
broadening of Public Law 480, so far as 
military construction is concerned, by 
using the proceeds from surplus com- 
modities. Public Law 480 now applies to 
schoolhouses, farm housing, and items 
of that nature. This amendment pro- 
poses to broaden it whenever it is 
feasible. We shall be glad to take the 
amendment to conference and see what 
we can do with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a brief statement to make 
in connection with the bill. I have been 
in conference all afternoon. 

First, I want to express my admiration 
for the members of the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee who, under the 
most able chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, and 
the very able senior minority member, 
Senator Francis Case of South Dakota, 
can always be counted upon to do a 
most thorough and dedicated job. 

This is not an easy bill to handle and 
the issues involved have far-reaching im- 
pact on our national defense structure. 
It has never been handled lightly. I 
would like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man, Senator STENNIS, a few questions to 
clarify the record, for I know he has an 
intimate knowledge of the subject pos- 
sessed by few. 

As indicated earlier today, am I not 
correct in stating that the committee ac- 
tion now reflects the so-called revised 
plan submitted by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and that it was the committee’s 
initial intention not necessarily to point 
out weapons systems which should be ex- 
panded or deleted, but rather to insist 
that the Department of Defense properly 
review the subject and make decisions? 

Mr. STENNIS. The immediate con- 
cern was to obtain a review, and then a 
decision. The revised plan, to a degree, 
was in part, at least, such a decision 
and such a revision. We adopted it and 
put it in the bill. However, we want 
continued surveillance and continued 
reexamination and appraisal. We were 
not trying to select military weapons, 
but, after all, there is a matter of policy 
involved. There is not enough money 
to go around, and someone must make 
the decision as to how much money 
should go into various projects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Am I cor- 
rect in believing that this plan does not 
then really deny either the Nike system 
or the Bomare system, but requires the 
Secretary of Defense and his senior 
military advisers, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to make the decisions and forward 
their recommendations to Congress? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is another attempt 
to obtain more clear-cut decisions on 
these questions, and a reevaluation of the 
various systems of defense. We have 
not yet had a clear-cut, unanimous opin- 
ion from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is 
one other area I would like to mention 
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briefly, and that is military family hous- 
ing. I know the Subcommitee and the 
Armed Service Committee, of which I 
am a member, has for some time now 
thoroughly reviewed the military family 
housing picture with three objectives 
in mind: First, to insure that our people 
in uniform have adequate housing; sec- 
ond, to insure, of course, that this hous- 
ing is provided on the most economical 
basis; and third, that maximum depend- 
ence is placed on the local communities 
to provide rental housing. 

Would the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee care to comment on 
this? 

Mr. STENNIS. Generally speaking, 
that is in keeping with the policy of the 
committee. We have believed for a long 
time that the Government got more for 
its money under the system of appro- 
priated funds. We have also thought 
that there was a limit to the percentage 
of eligible personnel to whom we could 
furnish housing. The military has made 
a real effort to arrive at an equitable 
plan, and we have insisted upon giving 
proper consideration to local conditions, 
and utilizing local housing when avail- 
able. 

While, for emergency reasons we have 
just extended the Capehart housing pro- 
gram for another year, the entire matter 
ought to be brought under complete re- 
view before it is extended again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In further- 
ance of the subject, is it the committee’s 
intent to survey continually the needs of 
the military for family housing units 
and to insist that the Department of 
Defense continuously review and bring 
up to date even the numbers of units 
now being authorized in this bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, yes. That is cer- 
tainly one of our requirements. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It seems 
that such would be most essential and 
necessary in order to insure that the 
three previously mentioned objectives 
are accomplished, for certainly while 
we want to provide the military with 
the facilities, it must not be construed 
as the intent of Congress either to over- 
produce military family housing or to 
completely upset the local communities 
where such facilities are being estab- 
lished. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi and join with many 
others of my colleagues in expressing 
our compliments to him, to his associate, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], and to the entire 
subcommittee members for their most 
thorough and expert consideration of a 
very difficult piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, as originally presented 
to Congress by the Department of De- 
fense, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the military construction authori- 
zation bill for fiscal year 1960 included 
a request for a taxiway-runway access 
at Hickam Air Force Base in the amount 
of $1,299,000. 

This request was deleted by House ac- 
tion and the Senate Armed Service Com- 
mittee also omitted the item because of 
lack of adequate testimony. 

The Armed Services Committee is now 
in receipt of a letter, signed by the Sec- 
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retary of the Air Force, indicating the 
current and future need for this facility. 

Secretary Douglas says: 

With construction of the new Honolulu 
Air Terminal Complex, operation of Air Force 
functions will depend on this taxiway to 
provide a ground movement return to Hick- 
am Air Force Base. This project will pro- 
vide greater ease of access to the runway 
system and shorter taxiway distance. Long, 
time-consuming waits are experienced in get- 
ting to parking areas. This is extremely 
costly in wasted man-hours and increased 
fuel consumption. In addition, Hickam is a 
major terminal and a parallel taxiway con- 
necting to each runway is an important part 
of any major airport. 

The Air Force considers this to be a very 
important project. 


Mr. President, because the Air Force 
has now indicated its operational re- 
quirement for the facility, I shall pro- 
pose an amendment to the bili under 
consideration, providing the necessary 
authorization. With the approval of the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, I offer the amendment and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 34, after line 
5, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
operational facilities, $1,299,000. 

On page 42, line 8, strike out 871,759,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 873,058,000.“ 

On page 42, line 10, strike out $791,046,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$792,345,- 
000.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, upon 
reconsideration of this matter, the com- 
mittee is willing to take the amendment 
to conference for further consideration 
of it there. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
agreeable. I think we may want to get 
further information about the matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Secretary has 
written a very strong letter on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, earlier, 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] asked that I yield to him; 
and at this time I do so. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi about the item on page 
76, in line 19, by which the construction 
of 1,000 units of family housing at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., is authorized. 

A communication, under date of June 
22, has gone from the Department of 
Defense to Representative JohN T. 
RUTHERFORD, of Texas. 

In the letter the Department states 
that the Department of the Army plans 
to construct the proposed 1,000 units 
under one general contract, which is 
considered to be in the best interests of 
the Government. 

My question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is this: Did the 
committee, in including the item of 1,000 
units at Fort Bliss, Tex., intend to direct 
the Government to let that contract bid 
under one bid? 
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Mr. STENNIS. No; there is certainly 
no intent on our part to let the contract 
under one bid. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There is wide- 
spread protest over letting the work out 
under one contract. Contractors tell me 
they can build the housing cheaper if 
the contract is broken down to cover 
units of 100, 200, or 300. Requiring the 
1,000 units to be built by one contractor 
limits the number of contractors who can 
bid. It is their contention that the Gov- 
ernment can get better and cheaper 
housing if the contract is broken down 
so more contractors can bid, and thereby 
make for more competitive bidding. 
Yet it is stated that it is intended to let 
the contract out under one general con- 
tract, which would thereby limit the 
number of contractors who could bid. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have had reports 
that there were not many contractors 
who could build as many as 1,000 units, 
and that in many of the States no such 
large projects could be taken care of by 
one contractor. Really, the only bidders 
would be large operators from a great 
distance. 

The idea, of course, is to try to get the 
most for the Government’s dollar. If 
there are cases where local contractors 
can bid on a smaller number of units and 
make a better bid, that should certainly 
have a strong influence with the Depart- 
ment of Defense in issuing the bids in 
smaller units. 

There is another point involved. Re- 
frigerators and other appliances are 
needed for such houses. A contract for 
such appliances could be let for 1,000 
units, even though the needed housing 
units were constructed in units of 250 
each. 

Iam glad the Senator from Texas has 
directed our attention, as well as the 
attention of the Department of Defense, 
to this real problem. I hope the De- 
partment will take the counsel of the 
Senator from Texas and others and work 
out a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
Senator from Mississippi for his handling 
of the bill and for the expression of his 
sentiments and opinion, because in the 
area of Fort Bliss, Tex., there is no con- 
tractor who can build 1,000 units, but 
there are a number of contractors who 
can build several hundred of them. 
They maintain that, with their local 
offices and organizations, they can build 
the houses and give the Government a 
better bargain than if the contract were 
to go to one contractor who would have 
to come from a distance of perhaps a 
thousand miles and bring to that area 
its offices and other facilities. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to make a 
few further remarks with reference to 
the statement by the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Senator from Indiana re- 
lating to the housing provision. I think 
each of those Senators made sound, con- 
structive statements relating to Cape- 
hart housing for military installations. 

Our subcommittee has always favored 
the idea of appropriated funds for mili- 
tary housing construction. In exercising 
jurisdiction over the subject, we were 
not trying to get the subject matter 
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handled altogether by our committee, but 
were merely exercising surveillance over 
the program from a military standpoint, 
and determining the number the com- 
mittee felt should be built at any instal- 
lation, and also the total number which 
should be constructed throughout the 
Nation in any one particular year. 

Those are certainly relevant matters 
for the committee to pass on and to have 
the responsibility of passing on. 

I again emphasize that, by adoption of 
the Case amendment, we are not chang- 
ing the substance of the law or amend- 
ing it, but are merely extending it. 

Mr. President, I assume there are no 
further amendments to be offered. If 
that be true, I suggest we have the third 
reading of the bill. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the passage of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question first comes on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son], which was offered a little while 
ago. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is absent on 
Official business attending the nuclear 
test suspension conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] are absent on official business of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—89 

Aiken Bush Carroll 
Allott Butler Case, N. J. 
Anderson Byrd, Va. Case, S. Dak, 
Bartlett Byrd, W. Va. Chavez 
Beall Cannon Church 
Bible Capehart Cooper 
Bridges Carlson Cotton 


Curtis Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Dodd Keating Prouty 
Dworshak Kefauver 
Eastland Kennedy Randolph 
Ellender Kerr Robertson 
Engle Kuchel Russell 
Ervin Langer Saltonstall 
Frear Lausche Schoeppel 
Fulbright Long Scott 
Goldwater M Smathers 
Green McClellan th 
Gruening McGee Sparkman 
Hart McNamara Stennis 
Hartke Magnuson Talmadge 
Hayden Mansfield Thurmond 
Hennings Martin Wiley 
Hill Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Holland Morse Williams, Del. 
Hruska Morton Yarborough 
Humphrey Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Jackson Mundt Young, Ohio 
Javits Muskie 
NAYS—3 

Clark Douglas Symington 

NOT VOTING—6 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Gore Jordan O'Mahoney 


So the bill (H.R. 5674) was passed. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I move that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
advised that the parliamentary situa- 
tion is such that Senate bill 2280 should 
now be indefinitely postponed. I so 
move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the House bill, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, be printed so as to show the amend- 
ments adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I 
may at this time, I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendment, request a 
conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Jackson, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. Case of South Dakota 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 439) making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1960, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 455) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution, 
which passed the House this afternoon, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 439) making temporary ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1960, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
3 to consider the joint resolu- 

on, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution is the usual type, in order 
to make provision for continuing in op- 
eration the functions of the Govern- 
ment, for which annual appropriations 
for the full fiscal year 1960 have not been 
perfected. The joint resolution will con- 
tinue these functions for the month of 
July, ending July 31, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res, 439) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of order No. 405, 
Senate bill 1451. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1451) to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which is a state- 
ment of policy, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. STATEMENT OF POLICy.—(a) 
Through programs of assistance authorized 
by this Act and its predecessors, the United 
States has helped thwart Communist intimi- 
dation in many countries of the world, 
helped Europe recover from the wounds of 
World War II, supported defensive military 
preparations by nations alerted by Com- 
munist aggression, and has soundly begun to 
help peoples of economically underdeveloped 
areas to develop their resources and improve 
their living standards. 

“(b) Programs authorized by this Act con- 
tinue to serve the following principal pur- 
poses: 

“(1) The Congress of the United States 
perceives the identity of interest which ex- 
ists between the people of the United States 
and the peoples of other lands who are striv- 
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ing to establish and develop politically in- 
dependent and economically viable units, to 
produce more goods and services and im- 
prove ways of living by methods which re- 
flect popular will, and to establish respon- 
sible governments which cooperate with 
like-minded governments. The Congress de- 
clares it to be a primary objective and need 
of the United States to share these strivings 
by giving generously of our knowledge and 
substance to peoples willing to work ener- 
getically toward these ends. 

“(2) The Congress of the United States 
recognizes that the peace of the world and 
the security of the United States are en- 
dangered as long as international commu- 
nism and the nations it controls continue 
by threat of military action, use of eco- 
nomic pressure, internal subversion, or other 
means to attempt to bring under their 
domination peoples now free and independ- 
ent and continue to deny the rights of free- 
dom and self-government to peoples and 
nations once free but now subject to such 
domination. The Congress declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue as long as such danger to the peace 
of the world and to the security of the United 
States persists to make available to free 
nations and peoples upon request assistance 
of such nature and in such amounts as the 
United States deems advisable compatible 
with its own stability, strength, and other 
obligations, and as may be needed and effec- 
tively used by such free nations and peo- 
ples to help them maintain their freedom. 

“(c) It is the sense of the Congress that 
inasmuch as— 

“(1) the United States, through mutual 
security programs, has made substantial 
contributions to the economic recovery and 
rehabilitation of the nations of Western Eu- 
rope; 

“(2) due in part to those programs, it has 
been possible for such nations to achieve 
complete economic recovery and to regain 
their military strength; and 

(3) certain other friendly nations of the 
world remain in need of assistance in order 
that they may defend themselves against 
aggression and contribute to the security of 
the free world, 


those nations that have been assisted in 

their recovery should, in the future, share 

with the United States to a greater extent 

the financial burden of providing aid to 

those countries which are still in need of 

5 of the type provided under this 
ct. 

“(d) It is the sense of the Congress that 
assistance under this Act shall be adminis- 
tered so as to assist other peoples in their 
efforts to achieve self-government or in- 
dependence under circumstances which will 
enable them to assume an equal station 
among the free nations of the world and 
to fulfill their responsibilities for self-gov- 
ernment or independence. To this end, as- 
sistance shall be rendered where appropriate 
and feasible in such a way as to promote 
the emergence of political units which are 
economically viable, either alone or in co- 
operation with neighboring units.” 


CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Military assistance 


Sec. 101. Chapter I of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
military assistance, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 103(a), which relates 
to authorization, to read as follows: 

“(a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use be- 
ginning in the fiscal year 1960 to carry out 
the purposes of this chapter not to exceed 
$1,600,000,000, which shall remain available 
until expended: Provided, That of the funds 
made available pursuant to this section, 
$1,100,000,000 shall be available only for 
assistance to countries party to the North 
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Atlantic Treaty or for activities of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in such coun- 
tries. Programs of military assistance sub- 
sequent to the fiscal year 1960 program shall 
be budgeted so as to come into direct com- 
petition for financial support with other ac- 
tivities and programs of the Department of 
Defense.” 

(b) Amend section 105(b), which relates 
to conditions applicable to military assist- 
ance, as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (4) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) Military equipment and materials 
may be furnished to the other American 
Republics only in furtherance of missions 
directly relating to the common defense of 
the Western Hemisphere which are found by 
the President to be important to the secu- 
rity of the United States, or for assistance 
to an international military force under the 
control of the Organization of American 
States for the protection of nations against 
external aggression. The President annu- 
ally shall review such findings and shall de- 
termine whether military assistance is neces- 
sary. Internal security requirements shall 
not be the basis for military assistance pro- 
grams to American Republics. Of the funds 
made available pursuant to section 103(a), 
not more than $65,000,000 shall be available 
for military assistance in American Repub- 
lics during the fiscal year 1960. An addi- 
tional $31,500,000 shall be available during 
the fiscal year 1960 only for assistance to 
an international military force under the 
control of the Organization of American 
States: Provided, That any balance remain- 
ing from such $31,500,000 not so used may 
be transferred from the military assistance 
account to the special assistance account 
(sec. 400(a)) and shall be available under 
the terms of that section only to promote 
economic development in Latin America.” 

(2) Add the following new paragraphs: 

“(5) To the extent feasible and consistent 
with the other purposes of this chapter, ad- 
ministrators of the military assistance pro- 
gram shall encourage the use of foreign mili- 
tary forces in underdeveloped countries in 
the construction of public works and other 
activities helpful to economic development. 

“(6) Military assistance to a country found 
by the Secretary of State to be underde- 
veloped shall, unless the Secretary authorizes 
an exception, be programed, and force goals 
shall be recommended, according to the prin- 
ciple that economic development needs shall 
have first call on the internal resources of 
such country.” 

CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
Defense support 

Sec. 201. Section 131(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to defense support, is amended by 
striking out 1959“ and “$810,000,000" and 
substituting “1960” and “$835,000,000", re- 
spectively. 

Development Loan Fund 

Sec. 202. Title II of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to the Development Loan 
Fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 203, which relates to 
capitalization, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 203. CaPprranization.—(a) The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to make, during the fiscal years 
1960 through 1964, loans to the Fund in 
amounts needed to cover obligations in- 
curred against the Fund. Except as provided 
in section 204(b) of this Act, the maximum 
amount of obligations incurred against the 
Fund during each of such fiscal years shall 
be $1,000,000,000; and any unused portion 
of the maximum applicable to any period 
shall be added to the maximum applicable to 
the succeeding period. 
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“(b) For purposes of the loans provided for 
in this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to use the proceeds of the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as here- 
after amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act are hereby extended to 
include this purpose. The President shall 
determine the terms and conditions of any 
advances or loans made to the Fund pur- 
suant to this section.” 

(b) In section 204(b), which relates to 
fiscal provisions, after the first sentence in- 
sert: “The amount of such obligations also 
may not exceed the limitations specified in 
section 203(a) of this Act except that, to 
the extent that assets of the Fund other 
than capitalization provided pursuant to 
section 203(a) are available, obligations 
may be incurred beyond such limitations.” 

(c) Amend section 205, which relates to 
management, powers, and authorities, as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “three” 
in the second sentence and substitute “four”. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out the last 
sentence, 

Technical cooperation 


Sec. 203. Title III of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to technical cooperation, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 304, which relates to author- 
ization, strike out “$150,000,000" and 1959 
and substitute '$179,500,000" and “1960”, re- 
spectively. 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation and re- 
lated programs, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations ex- 
panded program of technical assistance and 
related fund, strike out 620,000, 000“ and 
“1959” and substitute “$30,000,000” and 
“1960”, respectively, and strike out “and for 
succeeding calendar years not to exceed 40 
per centum of the total amount contributed 
for such purpose for each such year” and 
insert “, for the calendar year 1959 not to 
exceed 40 per centum of the total amount 
contributed for such purpose, and for suc- 
ceeding calendar years not to exceed 39 per 
centum of the total amount contributed for 
such purpose (including assessed and audited 
local costs) for each such year”. 

(2) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out 1959“ and substitute 
“1960”, 

(c) In section 308, which relates to the 
International Development Advisory Board, 
insert “or officers” after “officer” in the first 
sentence and strike out “to administer this 
title” in that sentence. 


Special assistance and other programs 


Sec. 204. Title IV of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to special assistance and other 
programs, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 400, which relates to 
special assistance, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), which relates to 
authorization, strike out “1959” and 8202, 
500,000” and substitute “1960” and “$244,- 
620,000“, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (c), which relates to as- 
sistance to American-sponsored schools and 
libraries abroad, strike out “$10,000,000” and 
substitute “$20,000,000”. 

(b) Insert after section 400 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 401. UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY 
Force.—The Congress of the United States, 
recognizing the important contribution of 
the United Nations Emergency Force to in- 
ternational peace and security, declares it 
to be the policy of the United States and 
the purpose of this section to support the 
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United Nations Emergency Force. The 
President is hereby authorized to use during 
the fiscal year 1960 funds made available 
pursuant to section 400(a) of this Act for 
contributions on a voluntary basis to the 
budget of the United Nations Emergency 
Force.” 

(c) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out 1959“ in the 
first sentence and substitute “1960”. 

(d) In section 403, which relates to re- 
sponsibilities in Germany, strike out “1959"" 
and 8,200,000“ in the first sentence and 
substitute 1960“ and “$7,500,000”, respec- 
tively. 

(e) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (e), strike out “1959” 
and 81.200, 000“ and substitute 1960“ and 
“$1,100,000”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “1959” 
and “$8,600,000” and substitute “1960” and 
“$5,200,000”, respectively. 

(f) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren's welfare, strike out “$11,000,000” and 
“1959” and substitute “$12,000,000” and 
“1960", respectively. 

(g) In section 407, which relates to Pal- 
estine refugees in the Near East, strike out 
1959“ in the first sentence and substitute 
“1960”. 

(h) In section 408(c), which relates to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
strike out “four” and substitute “five”, 

(i) In section 409(c), which relates to 
ocean freight charges, strike out 1959“ and 
“$2,100,000” and substitute “1960” and 82, 
300,000”, respectively. 

(j) Section 410, which relates to Control 
Act expenses, is repealed. 

(k) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out 1959“ 
and “$33,000,000” and substitute 1960“ and 
“$39,500,000”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (o), strike out “, not to 
exceed $7,000,000 in any fiscal year,“; and 
insert before the period “, and for expenses 
of carrying out the objectives of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (22 
U.S.C. 1611): Provided, That, in addition, 
funds made available for carrying out chap- 
ter I of this Act shall be available for carry- 
ing out the objectives of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951 in such 
amounts as the President may direct“. 

(1) After section 411, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 412. PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING Funp.—Of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 103(a) for use 
beginning in each of the fiscal years 1960 
through 1964, $10,000,000 for each such year 
shall be available only as follows: 

“(a) $5,000,000 shall be available until ex- 
pended only for financing studies, research, 
instruction, and other educational activities 
of citizens of underdeveloped countries in 
educational institutions in the United States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Such 
financing may include payment for trans- 
portation, tuition, maintenance and other 
expenses incident to scholastice activities. 
The President may employ such funds to 
augment programs of this character author- 
ized by section 32(b)(2) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended, and by the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, and he 
may consolidate such portions of such 
$5,000,000 as he may deem appropriate with 
appropriations made to carry out these two 
Acts. 


“(b) $5,000,000 shall be available until ex- 
pended only for the training of people of 
underdeveloped countries in skills which will 
contribute to economic development. Such 
training shall be carried out in accordance 
with the policies set forth in title III of chap- 
ter II, relating to technical cooperation, and 
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such $5,000,000 may be consolidated with 
appropriations made for carrying out title 
III of chapter II.“ 

(m) Amend section 413(b) (4), which re- 
lates to encouragement of free enterprise and 
private participation, as follows: 

(1) In subparagraph (A), strike out “any 
of the purposes of this Act” and substitute 
“the development of the economic resources 
and productive capacities of economically 
underdeveloped areas“. 

(2) In subparagraph (F), strike out “$500,- 
000,000" and substitute 61.000, 000, 000“. 

(3) In subparagraph (G), strike out 
“achieving any of the purposes of this Act“ 
and substitute “furthering the development 
of the economic resources and productive 
capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas”. 

(n) In section 419(a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out 1959“ and 
“5,500,000” in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute 1960“ and ‘$6,500,000”, respectively. 


CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec. 301. Section 451(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to the President’s special authority and 
contingency fund, is amended by striking 
out 1959“ and “$155,000,000” in the first 
sentence and substituting “1960” and “$180,- 
000,000”, respectively. 


CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. Chapter IV of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lIates to general and administrative provi- 
sions, is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 501, which relates to trans- 
ferability of funds, designate the present 
text as (a)“ and add the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) In view of the rapidly increasing 
danger to the independence of friendly 
countries which is presented by the trade 
and assistance programs of international 
communism, and notwithstanding subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the President is 
authorized to transfer to and consolidate 
with funds made available for nonmilitary 
use under titles III and IV of chapter II 
up to 30 per centum of the funds made 
available for military use under chapter I.” 

(b) In section 503, which relates to termi- 
nation of assistance, designate the present 
text as subsection “(a)” and add the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) The President shall include in his 
recommendations to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1961 programs under this Act a 
specific plan for each country receiving bi- 
lateral grant assistance in the categories of 
defense support or special assistance, 
whereby such grant assistance shall be 
progressively reduced and eliminated.” 

(c) In section 504, which relates to small 
businesses, add the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1960 not to exceed $2,500,000 to make 
available to foreign small business concerns 
in underdeveloped countries, or to foreign 
government organizations established for 
the purpose of helping such concerns in un- 
derdeveloped countries, on such terms and 
conditions as he may determine, machine 
tools, industrial equipraent and other equip- 
ment owned by agencies of the United States 
Government.” 

(d) In section 505(b), which relates to 
loan assistance and sales, strike out the third 
sentence and substitute the following: 
“United States dollars received in repayment 
of principal and payment of interest on any 
loan made under this section shall be de- 
posited into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. Foreign currencies received in re- 
payment of principal and payment of inter- 
est on any such loan which are in excess of 
the requirements as determined from time 
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to time by the Secretary of State for purposes 
authorized in section 32(b)(2) of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 
U.S.C. app. 1641 (b)), may be sold by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to United States 
Government agencies for payment of their 
obligations abroad and the United States dol- 
lars received as reimbursement shall also be 
deposited into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. Foreign currencies so received 
which are in excess of the requirements of 
the United States in the payment of its obli- 
gations abroad, as such requirements may be 
determined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent, shall be credited to the Development 
Loan Fund, and, notwithstanding section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953, or any other provision of law relating to 
the use of foreign currencies or other receipts 
accruing to the United States, shall be avail- 
able for use for purposes of title II of chap- 
ter II of this Act.” 

(e) Amend section 523, which relates to 
coordination with foreign policy, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), add the following 
new sentence: “The chief of the diplomatic 
mission shall make sure that recommenda- 
tions of such representatives pertaining to 
military assistance are coordinated with po- 
litical and economic considerations, and his 
comments shall accompany such recommen- 
dations if he so desires.” 

(2) Amend subsection (c) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of the assistance programs author- 
ized by this Act, including but not limited 
to determining whether there shall be a 
military assistance program for a country and 
the value thereof, to the end that such pro- 
grams are effectively integrated both at home 
and abroad and the foreign policy of the 
United States is best served thereby.” 

(f) In section 527(b), which relates to em- 
ployment of personnel, strike out “sixty” and 
“thirty-five” in the first sentence and sub- 
stitute “seventy-five’ and fifty“, respec- 
tively. 

(g) Amend section 537, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: 

(1) In paragraph (5) of subsection (a), 
strike out “$3,300” and substitute “$3,800”. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out “$26,- 
000,000” and substitute “$27,750,000”. 

(3) Amend subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

“(f) During the annual presentation to 
the Congress of requests for authorizations 
and appropriations under this Act, there 
shall be submitted a detailed report on the 
assistance to be furnished, country-by-coun- 
try, under title I of chapter II, and under 
section 400(a), of this Act. The report with 
respect to each country shall contain a clear 
and detailed explanation of the proposed 
level of aid for such country, and shall in- 
clude a listing of all significant factors con- 
sidered in determining the level of aid for 
such country; the reason for including each 
such factor and an explanation of the man- 
ner in which each of such factors is related 
to the specific dollar figure which constitutes 
the proposed level of aid for each such coun- 
try. In addition, with respect to assistance 
proposed to be furnished under title I of 
chapter II of this Act, the report shall con- 
tain a clear and detailed explanation on a 
country-by-country basis of the determina- 
tion of the particular level of forces to be 
supported by the proposed request for au- 
thorization and appropriation for military 
assistance, the factors considered in arriving 
at each country determination, and where 
the level of forces supported by military as- 
sistance differs from the total level of forces 
maintained in any such country, an explana- 
tion, in detail, of the reason for the differ- 
ence in such level of forces.” 
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(h) In section 543(d), which relates to 
saving provisions, strike out the words be- 
tween “repealed” and “shall” in the first 
sentence and substitute “subsequent to the 
time such funds are appropriated”; insert 
“or subsequent Acts” after 1957“ both times 
it appears in the second sentence; and strike 
out the last sentence. 

(i) Section 549, which relates to special 
provisions on availability of funds, is 
repealed. 

(j) After section 549 add the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 550. INFORMATION Porter. — The 
President shall, in the reports required by 
section 534, or in response to requests from 
Members of the Congress or inquiries from 
the public, make public all information con- 
cerning the mutual security program not 
deemed by him to be incompatible with the 
security of the United States. 

“Sec. 551. LIMITATION ON THE USE OF THE 
PRESIDENT'S SPECIAL AuTHORITY—The au- 
thority contained in sections 403, 451, and 
501 of this Act shall not be used to augment 
appropriations made pursuant to sections 
103(b), 408, 411(b), and 411(c) or used 
otherwise to finance activities which nor- 
mally would be financed from appropriations 
for administrative expenses.” 


CHAPTER V—-INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
HEALTH; COLOMBO PLAN COUNCIL FOR TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION 


International cooperation in health 


Sec. 501. The Congress of the United 
States recognizes that large areas of the 
world are being ravaged by diseases and 
other health deficiencies which are causing 
widespread suffering, debility, and death, 
and are seriously deterring the efforts of 
peoples in such areas to develop their re- 
sources and productive capacities and to im- 
prove their living conditions. The Congress 
also recognizes that international efforts are 
needed to assist such peoples in bringing 
diseases and other health deficiencies under 
control, in preventing their spread or reap- 
pearance, and in eliminating their basic 
causes. Accordingly, the Congress affirms 
that it is the policy of the United States to 
accelerate its efforts to encourage and sup- 
port international cooperation in programs 
directed toward the conquest of diseases and 
other health deficiencies, 


Colombo Plan Council for Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec. 502. To enable the United States to 
maintain membership in the Colombo Plan 
Council for Technical Cooperation, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time to the Department of State 
such sums as may be necessary for the pay- 
ment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the Colombo Plan Council for 
Technical Cooperation. 


CHAPTER VI—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. Public Law 885, Eighty-fourth 
Congress (70 Stat. 890, 5 U.S.C. 170f-170t), 
which provides certain basic authority for 
the Department of State, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new section read- 
ing as follows: 

“Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized to make grants to individuals who 
are engaged in teaching any modern foreign 
language, in an elementary or secondary 
school or an institution of higher education. 
Such grants shall be for the purpose of 
enabling such individuals, during the sum- 
mer period when their services as teachers 
are not required, to obtain in an area, region, 
or country in which the language they are 
teaching is commonly used, advanced train- 
ing in such language and training in other 
fields needed for a full understanding of 
such area, region, or country. The Secre- 
tary shall consult with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with respect 
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to the selection of individuals for grants 
under this section and the establishment of 
standards for their selection, and the Secre- 
tary of State may make arrangements for 
the performance by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of euch func- 
tions under this section as may be mutually 
agreeable to the Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
State, in carrying out the provisions of this 
section, may use currencies, or credits for 
currencies, of any foreign government (1) 
held. or available for expenditure by the 
United States and not required by law or 
agreement with such government to be ex- 
pended or used for any other purpose, or 
(2) made available under the provisions of 
subsection (c) of this section. 

“(c) In order to make additional funds 
available for the purposes of this section 
the Secretary of State is authorized to enter 
into an executive agreement or agreements 
with any foreign government for the use of 
currencies, or credits for currencies, of such 
government deposited pursuant to agree- 
ments entered into under section 142(b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 or section 
115(b)(6) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, or any other Act not required by 
agreement with such government to be ex- 
pended or used for any other purposes.” 

Sec. 602. Section 522 of the Foreign Sery- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (60 Stat. 1009, 
22 U.S.C. 922), is amended by striking out the 
word “and” at the end of subparagraph (1), 
by striking out the period at the enu of sub- 
paragraph (2) and substituting a semicolon 
and the word and“, and by adding at the 
end thereof a new subparagraph (3) which 
shall read as follows: 

“(3) extend the appointment or assign- 
ment of any Reserve officer, or continue the 
services of any such Reserve officer by reap- 
pointment without regard to the provisions 
of section 527 of this Act, for not more than 
five additional years if the Secretary deems 
it to be in the public interest to continue 
such officer in the Service, except that the 
assignment of any Reserve officer under para- 
graph (2) above may not be extended under 
the provisions of this paragraph without the 
consent of the head of the agency con- 
cerned.” 

Sec. 603. Section 1011(a) of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1442), is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That the purpose of 
making informational media guaranties 
shall be the achievement of the foreign pol- 
icy objectives of the United States, includ- 
ing the objective mentioned in sections 413 
(b) (4) (A) and 413(b) (4) (q) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended”, 

Src. 604, EXPENSES OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY PARLIAMENTARY CON- 
FERENCE.—There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $100,000 for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses incident to the 
annual meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Parliamentary Conference for the year 1959, 
to be held in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. Funds appropriated pursuant to 
this authorization shall be disbursed on 
vouchers jointly approved by the chairman 
of the Senate and House delegations to the 
Conference, and such approval shall be final 
and conclusive upon the accounting officers 
in the auditing of accounts incident to the 
annual meeting. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
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the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10:30 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF DAVE EPPS, STATE 
CHAIRMAN OF DEMOCRATIC PAR- 
TY IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the State 
Democratic chairman of Oregon, Dave 
Epps, known to many of my colleagues, 
died of a heart attack this morning. His 
death comes as a great shock to Mrs. 
Morse and me, because Dave Epps was 
one of my former students and a true 
friend of many years. 

All of us in Oregon have suffered a 
great loss in the riches of human values 
that made Dave Epps admired and re- 
spected by all who knew him. His fine 
work as State chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Oregon will long be re- 
membered by Democrats not only in 
Oregon, but throughout the Nation. 

To his loved ones, Mrs. Morse and I 
send our deepest sympathy. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask all Senators 
who are interested in the mutual se- 
curity bill to realize that the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] will make the presen- 
tation on behalf of the proponents of 
the bill this afternoon. We shall keep 
the Senate in session as late this eve- 
ning as any Senators may care to dis- 
cuss the bill. We shall convene tomor- 
row at 10:30, have the morning hour, 
i proceed to the consideration of the 

ill. 

I am sure Senators who have amend- 
ments have already filed them. If not, 
I hope they will file them and have them 
printed. We shall sit late tomorrow 
evening, and the next evening, and the 
next evening, until we have concluded 
action on the bill, because the House is 
awaiting action of the Senate on the 
authorization bill before it acts on the 
appropriation bill. 

If we are able to conclude final action 
on Thursday night on the authoriza- 
tion bill, it is our hope to adjourn over 
until Monday of next week. If not, we 
shall continue in session through Fri- 
day evening and then go over until 
Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we can conclude 
our business, I wonder if there could 
be an understanding there would be 
no yea-and-nay votes on Monday. We 
would, probably, have a call of the 
calendar. That procedure would 
lengthen the holiday period. Members 
of the Senate will be going home for 
meetings and speeches, I am sure, and it 
would help them rather materially. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to check as to what business we will 
have at that time. I wish to see such a 
plan worked out, if we have no legisla- 
tion requiring yea-and-nay votes on 
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that day. So far as I am aware, there 
is none with that deadline. I will try 
to cooperate with the Senator. 


COTTON TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I have been advised that 
the National Cotton Council this morn- 
ing has filed a petition under section 22 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Act with 
the Secretary of Agriculture seeking re- 
lief for the cottongrowers of America 
from the growing threat of foreign cot- 
ton textile imports to this country. 

I first want to say that the petition and 
allegations of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil are well taken. At the present time 
cottongrowers of America are faced with 
the threat of drastic cuts in domestic 
consumption of cotton due to the mount- 
ing imports of foreign textiles which are 
causing curtailments of our domestic tex- 
tile industry. 

Under the present program, foreign 
manufacturers can purchase American 
cotton at 6 cents per pound cheaper 
than American manufacturers. Begin- 
ning August 1 of this year, under orders 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, for- 
eign industrialists will be able to buy 
American cotton at a rate of 8 cents per 
pound cheaper than American textile 
mills. This unfair privilege given to for- 
eign industries coupled with the slave- 
level of wages foreign manufacturers en- 
joy makes it impossible for American- 
made products to compete either abroad 
or at home. 

In late 1955, realizing the threat 
against the American textile industry, I 
appealed to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to act under section 22, as the 
American textile manufacturers did 
then, and as the National Cotton Coun- 
cil is doing now, and bring relief to our 
industries. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture refused to act. The President re- 
fused to act, and throughout the years 
the Tariff Commission has refused to act. 

The situation has done nothing but 
worsen, and the fact that the foreign 
price of cotton is going to drop another 
2 cents within 6 weeks will aggravate the 
situation even more. 

Exports of American products are 
dropping day by day while foreign im- 
ports are increasing steadily. Three 
years ago the textile industry was prac- 
tically alone in this situation. But now 
nearly every industry is threatened with 
foreign imports. 

I endorse the cotton council’s petition, 
and I urge that the Department of Agri- 
culture take a serious look at this peti- 
tion and act favorably upon it. 

There are dark and ominous clouds 
forming over America’s once bright eco- 
nomic picture. We see our people being 
burdened with taxes in order to support 
foreign aid giveaway programs that are 
building up foreign industries and farm 
programs in unfair competition with our 
industries and farms. We see foreign 
exporters buying up American raw ma- 
terials cheaper than Americans can buy 
them, and we see these materials being 
shipped back into our country in unfair 
competition with American products, 
underselling our industries and putting 
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our people out of work and our indus- 
tries out of business. 

Meanwhile, our overtaxed citizens 
cannot bear the burden; so domestic 
programs languish for lack of funds 
while billions of dollars borrowed at high 
interest rates continue to flow into for- 
eign lands to bolster foreign economies. 

American taxpayers are being drained 
of blood money being used to put them- 
selves out of business. It would be bad 
enough if we were to let Russian dollars 
work to cut our throats, but sadly indeed 
we are seeing American dollars coming 
out of American taxpayers’ pockets used 
to cut our own throats. 

Mr. President, a good start to put an 
end to this foolish and terrifying situa- 
tion is for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to act favorably on the National Cotton 
Council’s petition and initiate action 
which will result in cutting back foreign 
imports. 

I have wired Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson today in support of the Cotton 
Council’s petition. I ask that this tel- 
egram be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

We cannot undo all mistakes at once, 
but we can make a beginning and this 
would be a major one. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I have been advised that the National 
Cotton Council has today filed with you 
under section 22 of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act seeking relief from foreign 
textile imports threatening American cotton 
growers. Beginning August 1, foreign man- 
ufacturers will be able to purchase Amer- 
ican cotton at 8 cents per pound cheaper 
than American manufacturers. The situa- 
tion has been bad enough with the present 
6 cents per pound subsidy to foreign man- 
ufacturers, but this 2 cents increase will 
aggravate the situation. We face a tragedy 
in our Nation’s economy if we continue 
down the road of subsidizing foreign indus- 
tries with foreign aid and cheap commod- 
ities while our domestic industries are being 
put out of business by the returning flood 
of foreign manufactured products. Cotton 
growers of America as well as the manufac- 
turers of cotton products urgently need your 
support for initiation of action under sec- 
tion 22 of the AAA for import quota relief. 
Your consideration in this matter will be 
appreciated. Please keep me advised. 


STEEL FACTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
his press conference of July 17, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in response to a ques- 
tion from a member of the press, indi- 
cated his approval of a fact sheet on the 
steel industry which would bring to- 
gether in a readily available form figures 
on profits, wages, productivity, and 
prices in the steel industry. 

On June 26, I issued such a fact sheet, 
based on data available to the public, 
much of which has been presented, dur- 
ing the course of hearings, to the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 
I join with the President in expressing 
the hope that the compilation of the es- 
sential facts might be of some assistance 
in averting the disastrous prospect of a 
nationwide steel strike. Shortly there- 
after the President urged that the strike 
be at least temporarily postponed and 
that representatives of labor and man- 
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agement continued their negotiations. 
His request has been acceded to and the 
deadline has been moved back from 
July 1 to July 14. It is the devout hope, 
I am sure, of all of us that during this 
extension of time a responsible and fair 
settlement of the dispute can be achieved 
without harm to the legitimate interests 
of management, labor and last, but not 
least, the public. 

In issuing this fact sheet, I drew one 
general conclusion, which I wish to re- 
peat here. In view of the increase in 
productivity and given good faith on the 
part of both management and labor, a 
reasonable wage settlement can be ar- 
rived at which would not necessitate a 
price increase. We must not have an- 
other round of inflation. 

If moderation prevails, management, 
labor, and the public will win. If it 
does not prevail, everyone will lose. 

In making this conclusion, I am not 
in any way arguing against the desir- 
ability of a price reduction. Obviously 
if the margin between cost and price 
in the steel industry is ample to permit 
a moderate increase in wages without 
the necessity of a price increase, it is 
also ample to permit a price reduction if 
wages are not increased. The steel 
companies have apparently taken an 
adamant position against any wage in- 
crease. This it seems to me is a de- 
fensible position if they do their part 
in the fight against inflation by making 
the reductions in price which the facts 
certainly seem to indicate can be made 
without necessitating any sacrifice by 
the companies of legitimate earnings. 

To my knowledge the accuracy of only 
1 of the 15 facts set forth has been 
challenged. On Sunday evening, Mr. 
Patton, president of Republic Steel 
Corp., speaking for the steel companies, 
disputed on “Meet the Press“ the accu- 
racy of the fact listed as No. 7, namely: 

The increase in steel prices in 1957 was 
at least twice the increase in costs result- 
ing from the wage adjustments called for in 


the contract between the steel companies 
and the United Steelworkers. 


As I am sure Mr. Patton realizes, the 
source of that fact is a report of the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly— 
Senate Report No. 1387, 85th Congress, 
2d session—page 41. I might add that 
subsequently the noted economist, Dr. 
Gardiner Means, contended that the 
estimate by the subcommittee of the in- 
crease in costs arising from the provi- 
sions of the wage contract for 1957 was 
overly generous and that the true in- 
crease was not the figure of $2.50-$3 
per ton estimated by the subcommittee, 
but only $1.75. 

The basis cited by Mr. Patton in his 
challenge of the subcommittee’s finding 
was a measure repeatedly used by the 
steel industry, employee cost per man- 
hour.” 

This is the same measure used in a 
recently published pamphlet, The Steel 
Negotiations and You,” issued by the steel 
companies coordinating committee: 

In 1958, employment costs per hour worked 
of all employees of steel-producing com- 


panies were more than 314 times higher than 
they were in 1940. 


The measure, like a similar one used by 
the union of profit per man-hour, is 
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almost completely devoid of meaning. 
The reasons why both employment costs 
per man-hour and profits per man-hour 
are spurious were described by the sub- 
committee in its report on the steel in- 
dustry in the following words: 


The corporation’s exhibit III illustrated 
the increases in employment costs and total 
costs per employee-hour since 1940. The 
measure of costs per employee-hour re- 
sembles a series used by the union on profits 
per man-hour. In both, the denominator is 
essentially the same—man-hours. In the 
former the numerator is costs, in the latter 
profits. Since technological progress will 
tend to constantly lower man-hour require- 
ments, it follows that if everything else re- 
mains constant, both series will rise; the 
significance of such increases, reflecting 
nothing more than a shift from labor to cap- 
ital resources, is something less than ap- 
parent. To be meaningful, both the costs 
and profits should be related to the product 
sold by the industry, which in this case is 
tons of steel. Unlike law firms or consulting 
engineers, what the steel industry sells is 
steel, not man-hours (p. 34). 


Mr. President, the 15 points in the 
steel fact sheet are as follows: 
STEEL Fact SHEET 
A, WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY 


1. The level of steel wages: Apart from 
bituminous coal mining, miscellaneous 
building and construction trades, and flat 
glass, wages in terms of average hourly earn- 
ings are higher in the steel industry than 
in any other American industry. 

2. The rise in unit labor costs: Since World 
War II the upward trend of hourly earnings 
in the steel industry has exceeded the ad- 
vance of man-hour productivity, with the 
result that unit labor costs have tended to 
rise. Between 1947 and 1958 average hourly 
earnings in the steel industry, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have risen 
from $1.44 to $2.88, an increase of precisely 
100 percent. Depending on the measure 
used, man-hour productivity during the 
same interval has risen between one-quarter 
and one-third. As a consequence, unit labor 
costs have risen over 50 percent. 

3. The increase in wages in 1959; During 
1959 hourly earnings in the steel industry 
have continued to rise, advancing from 
$3.04 an hour in January to $3.10 in April, 
or 2 percent. Reflecting the higher rate of 
operations, productivity has undoubtedly 
also risen, though the extent is not known. 

4. The annual increase in productivity: 
The average annual rate of increase in man- 
hour productivity in the steel industry ap- 
pears to lie in a range of from 3 to slightly 
over 4 percent. In recent years the rate of 
increase appears to have been somewhat 
greater for the United States Steel Corp. than 
the remainder of the industry. 

5. Productivity in 1958: Despite a sharp 
decline in the steel operating rate from 85 
percent in 1957 to only 61 percent in 1958, 
man-hour productivity measured on the 
basis of hours paid showed only a 3.2 percent 
decline, while based on hours worked it re- 
mained virtually unchanged. It would thus 
appear that improvements in efficiency were 
of sufficient magnitude to offset the decrease 
in productivity resulting from the lower 
levels of output. 


B. COSTS AND PRICES 

6. The trend of unit labor costs and prices: 
Although the upward trend of hourly earn- 
ings in steel since World War II has been 
more pronounced than the increase in the 
industry’s man-hour productivity, the result- 
ant rise in unit labor costs has been substan- 
tially exceeded by the increase in steel prices. 

7. The relation of the 1957 steel price in- 
crease to the increase in labor cost: The in- 
crease in steel prices in 1957 was at least 
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twice the increase in costs resulting from 
the wage adjustments called for in the con- 
tract between the steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers. 

8. Changes in materials costs: To the ex- 
tent that it has exceeded the increase in 
labor costs, the increase in steel prices does 
not appear to be due, except in small part, 
to increases in materials costs. Most of 
the materials consumed in the making of 
steel are produced by the steel companies 
themselves. Increases in labor cost resulting 
from higher wages paid workers engaged in 
production of the steelmaking materials, 
if treated as an increase in the steel indus- 
try’s labor costs, cannot also be regarded as 
an increase in materials costs. Apart from 
the increase in labor costs, the steel com- 
panies have failed to demonstrate any sig- 
nificant increases in the costs of producing 
their own steelmaking materials. More- 
over, there has taken place since 1956 a 
sharp decline in the cost of one important 
steel making material—purchased scrap. 

C. PROFITS 

9. The increase in profits rates: With the 
increase in steel prices exceeding the in- 
crease in costs, profits expressed as either 
earnings per ton or as rate of return on net 
worth have tended to rise. In analyzing the 
change in profit rates it is necessary to rec- 
ognize the existence of a close historical 
relationship in the steel industry between 
profit rate and operation rate (production 
as percent of capacity). In recent years, 
particularly in 1957 and 1958, the rate of 
return on net worth has risen sharply above 
the historical relationship. For the industry 
as a whole the historical relationship be- 
tween operating rate and profit rate would 
indicate at the operating rate prevailing in 
1958 (61 percent) an expected profit rate 
of approximately 5 percent; instead the 
actual showing was 8.5 percent. For the 
United States Steel Corp. the 1955 operating 
rate of 59 percent would also have indicated 
on the basis of the historical relationship 
a profit rate of around 5 percent. Instead 
the actual showing was 9.8 percent. This 
same improvement is evident from the quar- 
terly financial statements issued by the 
United States Steel Corp. In the fourth 

s of 1954 and 1958 United States 
Steel’s operating rate was approximately the 
same—around 75 percent. In the earlier 
quarter the net profit per ton was $11.78 and 
its rate of return 10.1 percent; in the latter 
quarter its net profit per ton was $19.31 and 
the rate of return 12.1 percent. It is inter- 
esting to note that the extent of the im- 
provement in the profit showings is greatest 
at the lower operating levels and tends to 
diminish as the rate of operations increases. 

10. The low level of the break-even points: 
At present cost and price levels, United States 
Steel could operate less than one-third of its 
plant leaving the remainder of its capacity 
idle, and still not lose money. In other 
words its break-even point is less than 
one-third of its capacity. Such a break-even 
point is well below the levels of 1937-38 
and 1947. This decline in the break-even 
point reflects a substantial improvement in 
the industry's cost-price relationship. 

11, The financing of plant expansion out 
of retained earnings: Profits have generally 
been sufficient to enable the major steel 
companies to finance most of their expan- 
sion since World War II out of retained earn- 
ings. They have made little use of the 
vast amount of savings in the hands of the 
investing public as a source of funds to 
finance plant expansion and improvement, 
According to a leading investment firm, cash 
retained from operations from 1946 to 1958 
by United States Steel in the forin of depre- 
ciation, amortization and retained earnings 
has amounted to $3.9 billion which has been 
almost sufficient to finance the $4 billion 
expended by the corporation since 1946 on 
property improvement, replacement, and 
modernization, 
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D. NATURE AND EXTENT OF STEEL PRICE INCREASES 


12. The pace-setting nature of the steel 
price rise: Instead of being just part of a 
general inflationary movement, the price ad- 
vance in steel since World War II has been 
substantially greater than that of the rest 
of the economy. This is shown by a com- 
parison of the price increases to 1958 of 
finished steel with the advances in wholesale 
prices of the other BLS commodity groups. 
The price increase was greater in finished 
steel than in any of the BLS wholesale com- 
modity groups from 1947 to 1958, from 1953 
to 1958, and from 1956 to 1958. The increase 
in the price of finished steel was approxi- 
mately four times the increase in the all- 
commodity index from 1947 to 1958 and from 
1953 to 1958, and three times that from 1956 
to 1958, 

13. The cost of the steel price increases: 
The cost to the direct buyers of steel of the 
price increases between the second half of 
1955 and 1958 has been in excess of $5 bil- 
lion. Had the amount of steel which actu- 
ally was shipped during this period been 
sold at the price prevailing in the second 
quarter of 1955, the total amount paid by 
direct buyers would have been $31.6 billion, 
Instead at the prices which actually did pre- 
vail, the amount paid was $36.8 billion, or a 
difference of $5.2 billion. This is without 
allowance for the pyramiding which takes 
place between the direct buyer and the ulti- 
mate consumer. The pyramiding occurs as a 
result of the efforts by sellers in each suc- 
cessive stage of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion to raise their prices by sufficient amounts 
not only to cover the higher dollar cost to 
them but also to preserve their customary 
percentage margins. The magnitude of the 
pyramiding is unknown, but it is probably 
several times the amount of the increase in 
the cost to the direct buyers of steel. 

14. The imperviousness of the steel price 
rise to decreases in costs or demand: Since 
World War II the upward movement of steel 
prices has continued during periods in which 
unit labor costs have fallen or demand has 
declined. During 1949-50 and 1954-55 the 
index of unit labor cost declined but the 
price of steel continued to rise. Similarly, 
the price of steel maintained its advance dur- 
ing the recessions of 1953-54 and 1956-58, 
during each of which the demand for steel 
was sharply curtailed. It is interesting to 
note that during these recessions products 
which have much the same demand as steel 
but in which the level of economic concen- 
tration is considerably lower declined in 
price. 

15. Steel exports and imports: One effect 
of the steady increase in steel prices has been 
to curtail steel exports and spur imports. 
Indeed, the American steel industry appears 
to be in the process of pricing itself out of the 
world markets, and inviting expansion of 
imports. Exports so far this year are at 
their lowest level while imports are at their 
highest level in 7 years. This year, import 
tonnage is running ahead of exports, for the 
first time in a generation. 

Imports of fabricated goods, such as auto- 
mobilies and machinery, made largely of 
steel, have also surpassed exports in the last 
year or two, and are continuing to gain at 
the expense of exports. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement I prepared June 26, 1959, with 
the data backing up the statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and data were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STEEL Facts 
(Statement by Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat of Tennessee) 

Last week President Eisenhower at his 

press conference was asked for his reaction 
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to the idea that a fact sheet might be 
prepared on the important issues involved in 
the present labor-management dispute in 
steel. The question, as put by the distin- 
guished reporter, Mr. Raymond P. Brandt of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was as follows: 

“Mr. President, both the steel manage- 
ment and the steel unions are issuing self- 
serving statistics which are in great conflict. 
Is there any way that Government can bring 
out some impartial figures on profits and 
wages and productivity so the people can 
understand the issue and make their own 
decisions?” 

In reply the President indicated his en- 
thusiastic approval, stating that he would 
have the idea studied. The President said: 

“Well, I think you have asked about the 
most intelligent question on this particular 
question, particular matter; and I haven’t 
thought about it in this particular way, to 
put these statistics together, you might say 
in columns right down the line and seeing 
what the judgment is. I don't know whether 
this would be helpful or not, but I'll take 
your suggestion and I'll have it studied. It’s 
one that I just wouldn't want to shoot too 
rapidly on for the simple reason that—that 
they are tough questions, they are people 
that are bargaining right now and it’s not 
my business to try to influence them. But 
I do say, this is a matter that affects the 
public, and I do have a public duty to do 
what I can, as long as I don’t get into the 
business of the bargaining itself. 

“Therefore if I can do anything, why 
you can bet I will.” 

I am in complete agreement with the 
President that the issuance of a “fact sheet” 
might aid in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the issues involved in the pres- 
ent dispute. It happens that the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, of which 
I am chairman, has gathered together a 
great number of facts concerning the steel 
industry as part of its inquiry into admin=- 
istered prices. In the thought that their 
compilation in a readily available form 
might be of some assistance in averting the 
disaster of a nationwide steel strike, I have 
prepared a “Steel Fact Sheet.” The facts 
contained herein, which are all taken from 
the public record, concern the issues most 
directly involved in the current dispute. 
Each of the facts presented is supported by 
an exhibit, bearing the same number. 

I have for some weeks now resisted mak= 
ing any comment on the current steel sit- 
uation. I did not wish to say or do any- 
thing which could in any way be inter- 
preted as constituting an interference with 
the institution of free, collective bargaining. 
It now appears, however, that collective bar- 

in the steel industry is breaking 
down and that a strike impends. According 
to newspaper accounts, if a steel strike is to 
take place upon the expiration of the pres- 
ent contract on June 30, the companies will 
begin banking their furnaces tonight. Time 
is, therefore, rapidly running out. Under 
these circumstances, a responsibility de- 
volves on any of us who might have useful 
information to contribute to speak out. 

If there is one conclusion which appears 
evident to me from these facts, it is that, 
given good faith on the part of both man- 
agement and labor, there is ample room for 
a reasonable upward adjustment in wages 
without the necessity of a price increase, 
which would touch off another round of in- 
flation. If moderation prevails, manage- 
ment, labor, and the public will win. If it 
does not prevail, everyone will lose. 

EXHIBITS 

1. For the year 1958 hourly earnings of 
production workers in the steel industry, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
average $2.88. The only manufacturing in- 
dustry for which the BLS reported higher 
average earnings—flat glass, with average 
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hourly earnings of $2.92. The BLS includes 
such fringe benefits as paid vacations, holi- 
days, and sick leave. The American Iron 
and Steel Institute reports hourly payroll 
cost for 1958 as $3.18. Neither of these 
hourly figures includes certain other fringe 
benefits, namely contributions for pensions, 
insurance, and supplemental unemployment 
benefits. 

2. Between 1947 and 1958 average hourly 
earnings in the steel industry, as reported by 
the BLS, rose 100 percent. The increase in 
man-hour productivity based on hours paid 
was 26.6 percent, while based on hours 
worked it was 32 percent. Using hours paid 
as the basis of measuring productivity, the 
increase in unit labor costs between 1947 
and 1958 was 58 percent; using hours worked 
as the basis it was 52 percent. 


Steel 
[1947 = 100] 
Whole- Unit Produc- | Average 
sale labor tivity hourly 
prio cost (hours | earnings 
dex paid)! 
100, 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
113.7 100. 3 100, 4 109.7 
123.1 111.4 102.8 114.6 
129. 3 104. 9 111.9 117.4 
139. 7 116. 1 113.0 131.2 
142.8 117.5 117.6 138.2 
153.6 126, 3 118.8 150.0 
100. 3 131.8 115.9 152.8 
167.8 127.2 129. 4 164. 6 
181.9 134.2 130. 4 175.0 
109. 2 144.4 128. 9 186, 1 
206.2 158.0 126.6 200.0 


KK EAD. TE E 
1 For index of productivity based on hours worked, 
see exhibit 4. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; unit labor cost 
derived from productivity and average hourly earnings. 

3. According to the BLS, average hourly 
earnings in the steel industry thus far in 
1959 have been: $3.04 in January, $3.06 in 
February, $3.08 in March and $3.10 in April. 

4. Various estimates of productivity in 
the steel industry may be found. These vary 
with the data and concepts used. The prin- 
cipal estimates are as follows: 

Mr. R. Conrad Cooper, vice president of 
United States Steel, said in a prepared state- 
ment for the 1957 hearing that output per 
man-hour (which he carefully does not call 
productivity) im the corporation showed: 
“From 1950 through 1956, a progressive in- 
crease of 2.9 percent annually.” (Hearings, 
“Administered Prices,” pt. 3, p. 1132.) 

In the steel report of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Cooper’s estimate was analyzed: 

“Since United States Steel itself has taken 
the position that 1956 is not a representa- 
tive year for this type of estimate, it is de- 
sirable to eliminate that year in calculating 
the growth in productivity. On the basis 
of Mr. Cooper’s figures (exhibit III of his 
statement), it appears that output per thou- 
sand man-hours rose at an average rate, 
compounded annually, of 3.5 percent a year, 
from 1950 through 1955.” (S. Rept. 1387, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., “Administered Prices: 
Steel,” p. 41.) 

Dr. Gardiner C. Means, an independent 
economist, estimated from BLS data that 
the productivity increase from 1953 to 1955 
in the steel industry was around 4.3 per- 
cent a year. These were both years of rela- 
tively high production in the industry. 
(Hearings, “Administered Prices,” pt. 9, pp. 
4764-4765.) 

Mr. Otis Brubaker, research director, 
United Steelworkers of America, estimated 
that productivity increase averaged about 
3.1 to 3.2 percent a year over the period 
1939 to 1955. (Hearings, “Administered 
Prices,” pt. 2, p. 446.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, using 
hours paid (including time for paid vaca- 
tions, holidays, etc.), has published its series 
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(6 corrected May 6, 1959) for index of out- 
put per production worker man-hour. The 
subcommittee staff, using the same produc- 
tion index as the BLS, but using the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute data on hours 
worked, constructed an index of output per 
man-hour worked. Both of these are shown 
below, together with the operating rate for 
the industry. 


Steel productivity indezes 


BLS | Subcom-| Oper- 

(hours mittee | ating 

paid) (hours | rate 
worked) 


With the same operating rate (93 percent 
of capacity), productivity in 1955 can be 


compared directly with that in 1947. A rise 
of 29.4 percent in 8 years represents a com- 
pound annual rate of 3½ percent in both 
series. In the BLS figures the apparent de- 
cline from 1956 to 1958 shows the effect of 
the sharp reduction in operating rate, as 
well as the increase in paid holidays and 
vacations. 

Using the hours-worked index, output per 
man hour has remained almost constant for 
the last 3 years, despite the 32 percent drop 
in operating rate. The rise from 1954 to 
1958, when operating rates are more nearly 
comparable (although still showing a sig- 
nificant decline), represents an annual rate 
of increase of 3.3 percent. 

All the above figures are based on yearly 
production per man hour for the industry. 
Cruder, but more current, figures for quar- 
terly shipments per employee can be com- 
puted from United States Steel Corp. 
reports: 


Operating | Shipments 
Quarter and year rate per em- 
ployee 
(tons) 
80.8 19.8 
85.5 22.6 
98.0 24.9 
95. 7 24.4 
54.1 17.4 
82.6 25.0 


The average rate of increase from first 
quarter 1954 to first quarter 1959 (when op- 
erating rates were about equal) was 43% 
percent a year. This comparison cannot be 
made more precise, since U.S. Steel includes 
all employees in the figures given and does 
not publish quarterly data on hours per 
week. It appears from general industry 
data, however, that U.S. Steel’s record of 
shipments per 1,000 production-worker man- 
hours would probably show an average an- 
nual increase of approximately 4 percent, if 
the figures were published. ; 

5. Steel productivity index based on hours 
paid and hours worked: 


[1947= 100 


hours | centage} hours | centage 
paid change | worked 
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Source: See exhibit 4 above. 
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6. Between 1947 and 1958 the increase in 
unit labor costs was 52 percent (on the basis 
of hours worked) or 58 percent (on the basis 
of hours paid). For the purpose of compar- 
ing the trend of unit labor costs with that 
of prices, a further upward adjustment con- 
ceptually should be made to include certain 
fringe benefits. Some fringe benefits (paid 
vacations, holidays and sick leave) are in- 
cluded in the hourly earnings figure of the 
BLS on which the indexes of unit labor 
costs are based, But there are certain other 
benefits (pensions, insurance and supple- 
mental unemployment benefits) part of 
which are conceptually a cost of labor borne 
by the employer but which are not statisti- 
cally quantified by the BLS. If these costs 
were quantified, however, the resultant in- 
crease in unit labor costs would still be well 
below the 103 percent increase in finished 
steel prices which has taken place between 
1947 and 1958. 

7. In July 1957 the base prices for steel 
were increased by an average of $6 per ton. 
This was preceded by increases in the so- 
called extra charges in the first quarter of 
the year which, according to trade journals, 
were the equivalent of an increase of $5 a 
ton in finished steel prices. According to 
the subcommittee’s report, “a reasonable 
guess as to the magnitude of increased labor 
costs which have arisen from the July 1957 
adjustments in wages and other benefits falls 
somewhere between $2.50 and $3 per ton of 
finished steel.” (S. Rept. 1387, 85th Cong., 
2d sess., p. 41.) Dr. Gardiner C. Means, on 
the basis of the data presented during the 
subcommittee’s hearings, has placed the cost 
of the July 1957 wage adjustments at only 
81.75 per ton and has held further that the 
proper comparison is between an $11 increase 
for base price plus extras against this labor 
cost increase of $1.75. (Hearings, Adminis- 
tered Prices,” pt. 9, p. 4766.) 

8.“ The principal materials used in steel 
works and rolling mill operations are pig 
iron ($2.1 billion worth in 1954) and scrap 
($551 million worth of purchased scrap was 
used in 1954). The next largest items shown 
in the 1954 census were ferromanganese, val- 
ued at $146 million, and iron ore, $94 million. 
The cost of other materials used was small in 
comparison to these items. United States 
Steel secures its pig iron and ferromanganese 
from its own blast furnaces and mines its 
own ore. Thus for both blast furnace and 
steelmaking operations, the major element of 
purchased materials appears to be iron and 
steel scrap. 


* * * . ` 


“The price of scrap to United States Steel 
and Bethlehem was estimated to be about $34 
a ton in September 1957. This figure was de- 
termined by applying the percentage decline 
in open market scrap prices from the 1956 
average to September 1957 to the average 
price paid by United States Steel in 1956. On 
this basis, the cost of scrap per ton of finished 
steel in September was $8.69, in comparison 
to an average cost per ton of $12.56 in 1956. 
In other words, the estimated reduction in 
the cost of purchased scrap ($3.87 per ton 
of finished steel) from 1956 to September 
1957 has been more than enough to offset 
even a generous estimate of the increased la- 
bor costs incurred through the July 1 wage 
adjustments.” (Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, S. Rept. 1387, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., “Administered Prices: Steel,” pp. 42 
and 44.) 

It will be noted that the above calculations 
were based upon the decrease in the price 
of steel scrap between 1956 and October 1957. 
The average price of scrap for the year 1958 
was at approximately the same relatively low 
level that prevailed in October 1957. 


1959 


Exuisir 9-A 


Steel—Relationship between operating rate 
and rate of return on net worth after 
tazes 


Steel industry | United States 
Steel 


Year 


76.7 12.1 86.2 11.5 
34.9 2.2 48.3 4.3 
61.7 3.8 70.9 4.6 
77.3 9.4 89.1 10.9 
64.6 6.5 72.2 8.4 
75.4 7.6 81.7 8.6 
84.1 9.3 89.1 10.1 
75.4 6.6 79.8 7.4 
84.6 8.4 $4.6 9.0 
88.7 12.1 90. 4 12.6 
62. 8 5.1 67.2 5.8 
38. 0 =$ 37.5 7 
19.7 | —4.5 17.7 -41 
33.5 —2.2 29. 4 —22 
374 =T 81.7 —1.3 
48. 7 14 40.7 1 
68.4 4.8 63.4 3.8 
72. 5 7.2 71.9 7.0 
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Steel—Relationship between operating rate 
and rate of return on net worth ajter 
taxes—Continued 


Steel industry | United States 
Steel 


Year 


ore Rate of | Operat- 
return i 


l 
1 


2 
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acts“ (pamphlet); Moody's Industrials. 


Exursir 9-B 


United States Steel Corp. Com 


arison of relationship between operating rate and (a) net 


profit per ton (after taxes) Ay 3 (b) rate of return (after taxes) on net worth by quarters, 


1954-66 and 1957-58 


Net profit per ton Rate of return on net worth 
Operating rate 
1954 1957-58 1954-56 1957-58 
reen $9.32 (11/56) | $15. 41 (1/58) BA dla fs Cts) 
FCC . . 5 . 
phd es 17. 10 at n 9. 8 4 58) 
TEA aar Re e 10.0 (III/58) 
60 to 70 percent e eee eee 9,88 (ITI/54) |....-..-...-..-- end 
r E E S A 9.14 (II/54) 17.62 (1V/57) 8.7 E 54) 13.1 (IV/5 
11. 78 (LV/54) | 19.31 (TV/58) 10.1 (IV/54) 12.1 (IV/58 
80 to 90 percent ede 07 (1/54 18.11 Ron 8.0 en 16.8 a1 570 
57 (1/55; 18. 55 (111/57) 12. 4 (1/55) 14.1 157) 
2 -| 15.3 (11/85) |. x 
17.9 0 
1 . T ON E E 9 
CaN same 17. 4 (IV/55) 
16.1 (1/56) Š 
MA 
Opera 


ting rate: 
bard 180.8; I-70, T; TI-66, 3; IV-75,3. 


955: 1-85.57 7 

1956: I-98.0; II-89.4; III- 56.63 IV-96.9. 
1957: I-95.7; II-89.5; III-SI. I: IV-74.9. 
1958: I-54.1; I1-53.0; II-57.1; IV-72.7. 


: Moody's on Standard & Poor's Corp. Records; and reply to subcommittee questionnaire by 


Source 
United States Steel 


10. The break-even concept is the com- 
parison of fixed or overhead costs (such as 
depreciation, interest, salaries, which are in- 
dependent of operations) and variable costs 
(such as labor and materials costs which 
are directly related to volume of production) 
with receipts from sales. The final results 
can be expressed either in the amount of 
sales or in percentage of capacity operated, 
required to cover total expenses. Beyond 
this point—the break-even point—additional 
sales at the same prices bring increasing 
profits. 

Mr. Fred V. Gardner, a professional man- 
agement consultant, expert in the use of 
the break-even technique, discussed the 
break-even points for United States Steel 
and for several other companies in various 
industries in his testimony before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in 
1957 and 1959. Using sales, he showed that 
the break-even point in 1956 for all U.S. in- 
dustry was 50 percent; for all primary steel, 
45 percent, and for United States Steel Corp., 
44 percent. Converting to capacity (instead 
of sales), all American industry would have 
shown a break-even of about 45 percent; 
the primary steel industry about 40 percent, 
while United States Steel Corp. could have 
broken even at about 36 percent. 


A presentation to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in 1939 by United 
States Steel (a study which Mr. Gardner as- 
sisted in preparing) showed their break-even 
point in 1938 at about 50 percent of capac- 
ity—8.3 million tons out of 16 to 17 million 
tons capacity. 

In April of this year, Mr. Gardner stated 
that the 1958 break-even was at 41 percent 
of sales, while operations were only 59 per- 
cent of capacity. For 1959, he placed the 
point at 30 percent of sales, which would 
convert to an even lower figure in terms 
of capacity. 

He submitted a table showing break-even 
data for United States Steel Corp. The ton- 
nage and capacity figures are shown below, 
together with a conversion of his break-even 
points to capacity: 
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Mr. Gardner stated that he has seen, in 
20 years of break-even analysis, only a few 
instances of large companies with break-even 
points as low as that of the United States 
Steel Corp., and that in his view such a low 
break-even point is undesirable for the econ- 
omy. 

It should be noted that a break-even point 
can be lowered either by reducing costs or 
by raising prices. It appears that United 
States Steel has done both in recent years. 

11. “Since the beginning of 1946, United 
States Steel has spent $4 billion on facilities 
for property improvement, replacement, and 
modernization—or the equivalent of nearly 
$75 per share of the 53.8 million common 
shares. For the period of 1946 to 1958, $3.9 
billion of cash throwoff (i.e., cash retained 
from operations) has come from retained 
earnings, depreciation, and amortization and 
this has been almost sufficient to finance 
this major capital expenditure program.“ 
(“Investment Comment on United States 
Steel,” Goldman, Sachs & Co., June 1959.) 


Exuisir 12 


Major commodity groups and finished steel, 
percent changes in wholesale prices to 
1958 


Percent 8 to 1958 


P. foods 
All commodities other 
than farm and foods. 492. 4) 
Textile products and ap- 


household durables _...| 77. 8 28. 9 +-7.9 
Nonmetallic minerals, 


structural 
Tobacco manufactures 

and bottled beverages +31. 9) ae 1)}+10.7 
Miscellaneous products. - —6. 60 —3. 7 73. 5 


Sources: Finished steel: Joint Economic Commit; 
“Productivity, Prices, and Incomes,” materials pre 
for the 9 25 conomio 8 b the committee 
staff, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 195 pe ron Age, Jan. 1, 
1050. Other groups; Bureau of bor Statistics, 


Exurir 13 


Finished steel, cost of steel price increases 
since second half of 1955 


È 
8 


ggg, Seg ER 
8885 S282 8 
8888 8888 8 
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Exuisir 13—Continued 


Finished steel, cost of steel price increases 
since second half of 1955—Continued 


Shipments 
1958; 

Ist quarter 13, 929 145. 42 
2d quarter. 14, 769 145. 42 
14, 303 147.75 
4th quarter... — 16, 924 149. 73 

Total 266, 987 

X 8118. 45 

6 $31, 624, 6100 5, 165, 245 


1 Average price, 2d quarter, 1955. 

Source: Shipments: AISI form AIS 16; prices: Steel, 
Jan. 5, 1959, p. 8-17. 

An example of pyramiding is provided by 
an account in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 23, 1958, describing a statement from 
a tractor manufacturer: 

“Another tractor maker explains how last 
year's 4-percent increase in the price of steel 
affected one model in his line. Immediately 
after the steel hike, prices of stampings from 
a supplier went up 4 percent too. Forging 
shops raised prices. Machine shops passed 
along the increase. Components, such as 
wheels, hydraulic systems, and axles, arrived 
with higher price tags. Where costs of that 
tractor totaled $1,800 on July 1, several 
months later they were $1,875.” (Hearings, 
“Administered Prices,” pt. 10, p. 5047.) 


ExkHrurr 14, A, B. C 
STEEL 


A. Percentage change in price and indez of 
unit labor cost 1949-50 and 1954-55 


Percentage change 


1949-50 


1954-55 


Finished steel price 
Index ol unit labor cost: Steel. 


B. Operating rate and index of price of fin- 
ished steel, 1953 and 1954, 1956 and 1958 


1953 | 1954 | 1956 | 1958 
Price of finished steel 

(4047-40100 136.9 142.8 1621] 1837 
Operating rate 95 71 20 61 


C. Percentage changes in prices of selected 
pairs of products with comparable de- 
mand, 1953-54 and 1956-58 


Percentage chango 
1953-54 1956-58 
Pig iron, base +13 8.7 
Steel scrap No. 1, heavy melt- $ 
piieis, — 2 ine 
„carbon 
Red brass ingot Te 5 —31.4 
on bars, hot rolled, carbon.. o 3 22 
Steel sheets, hot rolled, carbon. +4.3 +14.3 
Copper sheets A 00 —18.8 
Stee pipe, black, carbon. -+10.4 -+13.6 
Con tubing ©) —14.5 
shapes, structural +41 +19.9 
Denar timbers, construc- 
een 
5 3 rein - 
Douglas fir, dimension, con- 
—— ̃ ee ＋. 8 —10. 4 
t Not available. 


Source: Hearings, pt. 10, pp. 4997-5013. 
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15. Exports and imports of iron and steel 
products (excluding scrap) since 1952 are 
shown below: 


Un thousands of tons} 


Year 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics. 

Exports of steel thus far in 1959 are run- 
ning at an annual rate of 2,349,000 tons, 
while imports are running at a rate of 3,482,- 
000 tons—the lowest and highest figures, re- 
spectively, for the 8-year period shown. In 
no other year since 1932 have imports of 
steel exceeded exports. 

Automobiles, a major export item for over 
50 years, became a net import item in 1957, 
when for the first time since before 1920 
the number and value of imports exceeded 
the number and value of exports. This ad- 
verse trend is still continuing. 


Passenger cars, exports and imports 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as the very 
junior member of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, which is un- 
der the chairmanship of the able Senator 
from Tennessee, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity accorded me on the commit- 
tee to watch the developments in the 
steel negotiations and the singular char- 
acteristics which seem to attach to the 
pricing of steel. I think the hearings of 
the committee will permit a much 
broader understanding by the people of 
America of the problems involved. 

No person of whom I am aware has 
more effectively related this story than 
Bernard D. Nossiter, whose stories we 
read quite frequently in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orD an article from the current issue of 
Harper’s magazine, written by Bernard 
D. Nossiter, which relates not alone to the 
basic problem to which the Senator from 
Tennessee addressed himself, but also to 
the subcommittee of which the Senator 
from Tennessee is chairman, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE HIDDEN AFFAIR BETWEEN Bic BUSINESS 
AND BIG LABOR 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

A big part of American industry is now 

quietly reshaping itself into an entirely new 
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kind of economic structure. This pattern is 
quite different from anything that Adam 
Smith—or Karl Marx—ever dreamed of. It 
is also a flat contradiction of both the classi- 
cal idea of competitive free enterprise, and 
the Communist theory of class war. 

In crude terms, it might be described as a 
sort of corporate syndicalism, linking big 
business and big unions into an unacknowl- 
edged partnership. The pattern varies great- 
ly, of course, from one industry to another. 
Even where it is most advanced, the liaison 
between the supposedly rival institutions is 
far from solid. It is more often a furtive 
and uneasy alliance between the top bureau- 
crats of the unions and the corporations— 
an arrangement that neither party can pub- 
licly admit and that most of the participants 
insist is just gossip. 

But thanks to the longest-continued hear- 
ings in Congress—the highly publicized Mc- 
Clellan investigation and the little-noticed 
Kefauver inquiry—a great body of evidence 
has been assembled. It points to two un- 
mistakable conclusions: 

(1) The tacit collaboration between man- 
agement and union officers has been thriv- 
ing all through the period of postwar pros- 
perity, and is still spreading. 

(2) It seems to be closely connected with 
rising prices, persistent unemployment, and 
slow economic growth. 

Like any couple, the corporate and union 
partners have their spats. Moreover, the 
need to conceal their illicit if pleasurable 
goings-on requires them perlodically to de- 
nounce each other. And, as in the most 
harmonious affairs, there is a master and 
his mate. The company executives get the 
most money, as shown by a glance at the 
relative incomes and capital gains of such 
pairs as Roger Blough, chairman of United 
States Steel, and David McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers; or Jack L. 
Smead, president of Consolidated Freight- 
ways, and James R. Hoffa, president of the 
Teamsters Union. 

In some of the biggest industries, romance 
has not yet blossomed. Frederic Donner, 
chairman of General Motors, for example, 
won't be dancing around maypoles with 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, for a long time to come. But 
if this prospect seems fantastic, remember 
that John L. Lewis—once the villain of in- 
dustry in general and coal in 
has become the hero of every major coal 
producer, as well as of those miners who are 
still digging coal. 

The current goings-on in the steel in- 
dustry would seem to belie this analysis, 
The union and the companies have been 
verbally belting each other with apparent 
enthusiasm as their wage contract runs to 
an end on June 30. But appearances can 
be deceiving. Economists recall that the 
industry forced a strike in 1946 to pry loose 
a price increase from OPA. Many suspect 
that the periodic outbursts of industrial 
warfare are a cover under which the com- 
panies only appear to resist wage increases. 
Then, after a comparatively brief strike to 
work down the inventories steel customers 
have built up in fear of a stoppage, the 
companies reluctantly settle for a substan- 
tial increase in wages and fringe benefits. 
Finally, as John Kenneth Galbraith, of Har- 
vard, has pointed out, the companies use 
this settlement as an excuse to boost prices 
enough to cover the wage increase several 
times. 

This technique has become so well pub- 
licized in Washington this year, however, 
that a new script may have been written for 
the 1959 bargaining. 


THE JOYS OF STABILITY 


This new pattern is often described by its 
beneficiaries in one magic word “stability.” 
To the big corporation’s managers, stability 
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means ever-rising prices and profits, freedom 
from new competitive threats, and profitable 
stock options in an ever-rising stock market. 
To the big union’s officers, stability means an 
ever-rising level of wages and fringe benefits 
for the members—with suitable rewards for 
the leader whose wisdom has brought this 
about. Neither union members nor corpo- 
rate stockholders complain much. The 
workers who are employed enjoy ever bigger 
paychecks that outstrip any rise in prices. 
The stockholders usually can expect their 
dividends and the prices of their shares to 
march upward even faster than the wage 
gains. 

Unhappily, not everyone can rejoice in the 
pleasures of this brave new world. About 
10 million Americans own stock; about 165 
million don’t. Employed union members in 
the high-wage basic industries are also a 
relatively small, favored group. Trailing be- 
hind are pensioners, farmers, the unem- 
ployed, white-collar workers, public employ- 
ees, and many others. Several economists 
believe that the recent “paradox”—an eco- 
nomic recession side by side with a rising 
price level—was caused by the industry- 
union arrangements and the distortions 
they created. These theorists also think 
that the current state of affairs—a compara- 
tively slow recovery (by most measurements, 
the advance has been slower than that in 
any of the three postwar slumps), relatively 
high unemployment (between 5 and 6 per- 
cent of the work force compared to a normal 
3 to 4 percent), and slow overall economic 
growth—can be traced to big industry and 
big unions taking a disproportionate share 
of the pie. 

Meanwhile, many Americans are becoming 
disturbed because our economy has hardly 
gained an inch since 1955 in terms of real 
per-capita income. At the same time a 
number of other countries, ranging from 
Puerto Rico to China, are showing rapid 
rates of economic growth. 

These curious and disconcerting facts 
have touched off a major economic debate 
in Washington. Indeed, they have gener- 
ated on Capitol Hill some of the freshest 
thinking about the problems of power and 
economics since the days of the New Deal. 
The recent stability in consumer prices has 
not put an end to this intellectual ferment, 
because the stability is almost entirely due 
to a fall in farm prices; costs of manufac- 
tured goods have in general continued to 
creep upward, 

The Capital has been treated to some rare 
spectacles as a result. Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, the conservative Chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, prepared an economic report in De- 
cember that singled out union wage in- 
creases as the source of most economic woe. 
By February, Saulnier was publicly de- 
nouncing price increases in autos and heavy 
industry for holding back production and 
employment in the President's first term. 
(To be sure, Saulnier was discreet. His pub- 
lic denunciation came in a letter printed as 
an appendix to a hearing of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee.) And by late April, the 
flexible Saulnier was once again blaming 
price rises on wage increases. Unhappily, 
his analysis was based on some productivity 
figures hurriedly assembled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. A few days after Saul- 
nier’s new approach, the BLS conceded that 
its productivity figures were in error, that 
they had understated the change in recent 
output per man-hour in the crucial steel 
industry. 

Even more remarkable, Woodlief Thomas, 
the distinguished economic adviser to the 
Federal Reserve Board (an agency not 
notorious for unconventionality) wrote a 
lengthy communication to the Washington 
Post. In this letter, Thomas analyzed the 
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consequences of administered prices and 
wages—those which are set by powerful eco- 
nomic units and held constant or raised 
despite a fall in demand. He concluded that 
they push up the general price level or pre- 
vent it from sinking when demand drops. 
The worst feature of administered prices 
and wages, Thomas said, “is not so much 
that they create inflation but that they tend 
to retard growth and to increase unemploy- 
ment.” 

Monetary restraint, the Reserve Board’s 
stock in trade, and balanced budgets or 
other fiscal magic by the Treasury, Thomas 
said, simply can’t cope with this phenom- 
enon. As Galbraith noted 2 years ago, the 
large corporations are virtually exempt 
from tight money as well as from many of 
the consequences of the law of supply and 
demand. The curbing of credit, he ob- 
served, will force banks to ration loans to 
small firms trying to expand. But the large 
industrial corporations finance most of 
their new plants and new machinery from 
their own profits. So they can applaud 
the Puritan virtues of tight money and 
enjoy a free-spending life, too. 

Washington could not decide what was 
more astonishing—the fact that the Federal 
Reserve Board’s top economist should feel 
it necessary to take his case to the public 
prints or that he should soberly conclude 
his own powerful agency could not cope 
with the new inflation. 

If this was not enough, the steel masters 
supplied the final touch. In midwinter and 
early spring, McDonald, the union president, 
was denouncing Senator KEFAUVER with as 
much vigor as Blough of United States 
Steel. Kerauver’s crime, of course, was to 
suggest that the public had a vital interest 
in steel wage demands as well as steel price 
increases. 


HOW THE PARTNERSHIP WORKS 


The steel case is not an isolated ex- 
ample—although union captains perform 
different services for their corporate colo- 
nels, depending on the degree of concentra- 
tion in the industry. However, they all 
work with each other, regardless of whether 
the industry is concentrated or competitive. 
The trucking industry has rushed to de- 
fend both Beck and Hoffa. In coal, the 
incorruptible Lewis will be memorialized by 
both miners and operators. New York's 
garment manufacturers have learned to 
love David Dubinsky, president of the 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; on the Pa- 
cific coast, Harry Bridges has no bigger 
booster than the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion unless it is his ILWU stevedores; Alex 
Rose, president of the Hat, Cap, and Mil- 
linery Workers is applauded by some hat 
makers for his stabilizing efforts. 

Some observers see in this harmony a new 
age of enlightenment. The reality is a little 
less appealing. These union leaders, in vary- 
ing degrees, perform important services for 
their industry's employers. They discipline 
dissidents and prevent wildcat strikes. In 
expanding industries, they fight for wage 
gains which enable the industry to obtain 
a more than offsetting increase in prices. In 
competitive industries like trucking and 
ladies garments, they make it harder for new 
firms to start up and compete with estab- 
lished companies. In big industries, the 
rising wage-price structure makes the cap- 
ital requirements for potential new firms al- 
most prohibitive. In many industries, union 
leaders argue vigorously for technological 
change, persuading the membership to accept 
the machines that will put their less fortu- 
nate colleagues out of work. In several in- 
dustries, notably coal, the union is as vig- 
orous a supporter of protection against for- 
eign competition as the American Tariff 
League, 
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This is not to suggest that an illegal wage- 
price-fixing conspiracy is necessarily afoot 
throughout the economy. Steel masters, 
lunching at the Duquesne Club, have long 
ago learned that there are lawful ways to in- 
sulate a market from the inroads of new com- 
petitors. The Justice Department has looked 
askance at some of the Dubinsky union prac- 
tices and indicted a vice president along 
with a racketeer and some biggish employ- 
ers—but even if these antitrust charges can 
be proven, they probably will only serve as a 
guide to keep future corporate-union ar- 
rangements out of legal trouble. 

If this sketch of the economy’s inner dy- 
namics appears paradoxical, it is nevertheless 
a logical paradox. Many social scientists are 
convinced that collaboration between man- 
agement and labor leaders—either conscious 
or unconscious—is the normal consequence 
of a free market system. Industries with 
many firms grope for ways to simplify their 
structure—and the union helps in the search. 
In industries with only a few firms, the 
union's basic role is to ventilate grievances 
and discipline the work force. 

Multifirm industries like trucking, cloth- 
ing, and longshoring are simply looking for 
an escape from the rigors of competition. 
With some justification, large employers in 
these fields long for the security of oil, steel, 
and auto producers. In these basic indus- 
tries, the market structure is oligopolistic— 
an evil-sounding piece of economics jargon 
which simply means that a few producers 
dominate the market and have broad powers 
to fix both prices and output. (In pure 
competition, there are so many producers 
that no one can dominate a market. More- 
over, each producer turns out as much of 
his product as he can; he is too small to 
raise his prices and profits by withholding 
some of his supply. All this is true in 
farming, the most competitive of indus- 
tries—so the Government has stepped in to 
limit output and to put a floor under prices, 
at enormous cost to taxpayers and food 
buyers.) 

In oligopoly, no such Government help is 
needed. If United States Steel raises a price, 
its juniors will soon follow. And if at that 
price demand is not big enough to take 
all the steel the mills can produce, then 
output and employment are reduced. Econ- 
omists long ago figured out how in theory 
monopolies and oligopolies can make more 
profits by raising their prices and limiting 
demand instead of lowering prices to in- 
crease demand. Steel, autos, and oil have 
been demonstrating for years that the 
theorists were correct. 

WHY EXECUTIVES LIKE HIGHER PRICES 

But why should the corporate managers 
be so willing to see prices rise? 

A Washington investment adviser, Eugene 
Havas, recently supplied an answer. Share 
prices largely reflect earnings and dividends, 
As earnings go up, stock prices go up. And 
thanks to stock options, Havas had noted, 
the corporate managers can get handsome 
rewards from rising stock prices. They can 
and often do vote themselves options on 
large blocks of their company’s stock. 

For example, United States Steel last year 
gave 120 of its executives options on 151,100 
shares at $55. This spring, the stock had 
risen $40 a share above this. Any time a 
top steel executive needed cash, he picked 
up his telephone, told the company treas- 
urer to issue him a few thousand of his 
optioned shares, and told his broker to sell 
them at the market price. Thus our exec- 
utive cleared $40 a share with two telephone 
calls—and without investing a cent of his 
own money. And if he can wait 6 months 
and 1 day before calling his broker, he will 
be taxed no more than 25 percent on his 
profit because it is a long-term capital gain. 
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Since the stock profit depends on investors’ 
estimates of the corporation’s future profits, 
the managers with options have a vested 
interest in raising prices to increase their 
company’s earnings. 

An instructive case was cited by John 
Blair, the economist for Kefauver’s antitrust 
subcommittee. He calculates that the net 
profits per ton for United States Steel rose 
from $7.47 in the first quarter of 1953 to 
$19.31 in the fourth quarter of 1958. At the 
same time, United States Steel was produc- 
ing at 102.1 percent of capacity in the first 
1953 quarter and at only 72.7 percent in the 
last 1958 quarter. 

This remarkable result has earned United 
States Steel a new status in stock market 
letters (No longer a cyclical stock,” the tip- 
sters write, “but a steady growth equity like 
A. T. & T., with the capital appreciation po- 
tential of a pioneering chemical company.“) 
This is in part a tribute to steel's great 
technological strides which have displaced 
thousands of workers by more efficient ma- 
chines. It is also a tribute to steel’s price 
leadership. From 1947 to 1958, the whole- 
sale price of finished steel products soared 
101 percent; in the same period, all whole- 
sale manufacturing prices advanced only 32 
percent. 

The great oil and auto producers, also 
marvels of technological efficiency, have en- 
joyed results nearly as spectacular. 

But in steel, autos, and other industries 
trying to imitate their success, the unions 
have economists with sharp pencils, too—so 
labor had to get a slice of the pie. In some 
cases, it appears that the pie was consciously 
and amicably divided by rationalists like 
Hoffa. In other cases, notably autos, the 
heritage of opposition and the personality 
of the dominant corporation and union 
leaders has prevented anything but an un- 
conscious parallelism of interest. In either 
case, the result was the same: wages in 
these industries went up, prices generally 
went up even more; and both corporate and 
union managers could blame the other for 
the result. 


A FEW QUALMS 


Against this backdrop, thoughful actors in 
the contemporary economic drama began ex- 
pressing their concern openly last fall. One 
such was Arthur Goldberg, the wise general 
counsel for the Steelworkers. 

Goldberg has a deserved reputation for 
attempting to harmonize his client’s inter- 
ests with the public welfare. He is counsel 
to AFL-CIO’s ethical practices committee 
and probably did more than any single man 
to bring about the merger of the two feder- 
ations in 1955. 

Last November, he suggested periodic dis- 
cussions between corporate and union lead- 
ers, with Government officials sitting in on 
the talks. The talks, he said, should deal 
with inflation, automation, and all the 
other things that the managers could use- 
fully discuss. But even this modest pro- 
posal fell on deaf ears. Some sophisticated 
managements have shown a speck of inter- 
est; a few powerful financiers are enthusi- 
astic; no union manager has yet been will- 
ing to endorse it. 

But Goldberg appears to be giving his 
union clients some good advice. It really 
runs like this: 

“Boys, you'd better show some voluntary 
moderation while you can. If you don't, 

Uke enforced wage-and-price 
control is on the horizon.” 

Goldberg, as usual, was a good prophet. In 
the late winter, KEFAUVER warned McDonald, 
Blough & Co. that the forthcoming negotia- 
tion was their last chance to arrive at a bar - 
gain that would not be made the excuse for 
a price increase. Kerrauver said Congress 
would not stand for another performance of 
the shopworn drama—big wage demand, a 
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strike, a wage increase, and a price boost. 
The Washington Post said editorially that 
Keravver had read not only the temper of 
Congress but of the Nation. Several days 
later, President Eisenhower virtually repeated 
Keravuver’s theme. However, the steel indus- 
try chided the administration for interfering 
and the administration has since adopted a 
much less interventionist stance. 

Taking the congressional temperature is 
a difficult task. But reporters on Capitol 
Hill are sensing a new mood that spills across 
party lines. Democrats with such diverse 
constituencies as Senators CLARK of Penn- 
sylvania; O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming; NEUBER- 
GER, of Oregon; Gore and KEFAUVER, of Ten- 
nessee; Proxmire, of Wisconsin; and Dova- 
Las, of Illinois, are troubled about adminis- 
tered prices and wages. In the House, Demo- 
cratic Representatives as far apart geographi- 
cally as Bowis in Connecticut, Reuss in 
Wisconsin, UDALL in Arizona, JOHNSON in 
Colorado, and CoHELAN in California are sim- 
ilarly troubled. 

Several farm-belt Republicans, notably 
Wir, of Wisconsin, have also grumbled 
about the price-wage spirals of big business 
and big labor. He and two fellow Republi- 
cans, LANGER, of North Dakota, and KEATING, 
of New York, have put in their names as co- 
sponsors of KEFAUVER’s bill to establish a De- 
partment of Consumers. 

Some of these legislators may be longer on 
intelligence than influence. However, if they 
are reinforced by the collective wisdom of the 
Federal Reserve Board—a group with a dif- 
ferent political orientation but certainly just 
as dedicated to the public welfare—the eco- 
nomic game could well find itself with some 
new rules, 

In brief, circumstances have dictated what 
one reporter has called a quiet revolution in 
economic thought among Washington’s most 
thoughtful officials, This revolution has 
three leading ideas: 

(1) Oligopoly, not competition, has be- 
come the dominant mode of American eco- 
nomic life. In their search for profits, 
oligopolists tend to restrain production and 
employment and raise prices. 

(2) The traditional antagonism between 
unions and management in oligopolistic or 
concentrated industries is disappearing. 
Conscious and unconscious collusion takes 
its place, lifting wages for some and prices 
(including stock prices) for others. 

(3) The public interest in economic affairs 
has long ago been established in theory and 
practice. Business enjoys outright subsidies, 
plus hidden subsidies like tariffs and tax 
gimmicks, and makes large sales to govern- 
ment. Unions are also supported by govern- 
ment through complex codes guaranteeing 
organizing and bargaining rights. There- 
fore, it is no real departure to insist on a 
public interest in the key wage and price 
decisions. 

PROPHET OF THE REVOLUTION 

Even quiet revolutions have a book, and 
the text for this one is now being written. 
Its author is a little-remembered economist 
from New Deal days, Gardiner C. Means. 
Unhappy at group-think, he recently re- 
signed from a shrewd business-backed or- 
ganization, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, to write his book alone in 
Vienna, Va. 

It was Means who invented the concept of 
administered prices back in 1935. The theory 
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Nation set about defeating Fascists, making 
money and, later, crusading against com- 
munism. 

Immediately after the war, advanced eco- 
nomic thought turned to the mathematical 
arabesques of the econometricians (at Har- 
vard's graduate school in 1947-48 a student 
had no future as an economist without in- 
tegral calculus). Thinkers who suggested 
that chromium-loaded cars were not the 
answer to communism were liable to be 
haled before hostile investigating commit- 
tees; unionists who detected a softening in 
their leaders were barred from jobs. 

But in 1955 and 1956, the iconoclastic 
John Blair, one-time assistant chief econom- 
ist of the Economic Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, rebutted the three eco- 
nomists who had attacked Means. Then 
Blair became Kerauver’s chief economist; 
and in the summer of 1957, a lengthy in- 
quiry relying on case studies of administered 
pricing was started by Kerauver’s subcom- 
mittee. It went on almost unnoticed except 
by the business press. 

Meanwhile, Galbraith—the witty Harvard 
professor who annoys his colleagues by 
writing so well—was producing his influen- 
tial book “The Affluent Society.” Among 
other things, it raised many questions about 
the conventional economic wisdom. Gal- 
braith’s point was underscored by the post- 
war's sharpest recession, the 1957-58 slump 
in which prices actually kept on rising. 

‘There was more heresy at the annual tong 
meeting of economists at Chicago in De- 
cember. Profs. John Lewis, of Indiana, and 
Ben Lewis, of Oberlin, along with Blair, 
made new contributions to the administered 
price idea. In January Means took time 
out from his book to present some simple 
charts to Kerauver’s committee. They ar- 
gued that the recent inflation was a new 
kind, caused by concentrated industries 
(those dominated by a few firms) raising 
their prices in the face of falling demand. 
In contrast, Means showed that the com- 
petitive industries, with many producers, 
were behaving according to Adam Smith's 
precepts, lowering prices as demand dropped. 


Do WE WANT TO BREAK UP BIG BUSINESS? 


The curious recovery lent strength to the 
analysis by Thomas of the Federal Reserve 
that administered prices and wages distort 
the economy—enriching one group at the 
expense of others, breeding unemployment 
and potential inflation with which the Fed 
could not readily cope. 

What, then, can be done about it? The 
Capital’s better minds have been busy wres- 
tling with this one for months. A respect- 
able but small minority favors the tradi- 
tional antitrust approach. If concentra- 
tions of economic power exist on either the 
industry or the union side, then break them 
up and restore free, competitive markets. 

This is a Jeffersonian approach that is 
not only concerned with proper pricing, pro- 
duction, and employment but has a deep 
commitment to the spiritual values of the 
independent man. It is attractive and sanc- 
tified by tradition. Everybody, including 
the biggest violators, pays allegiance to the 
antitrust laws and the glories of competi- 
tion. 

But most of the economists and many 
lawyers are skeptical of its practical value. 
They make two objections to the antitrust 
approach: 

(1) Existing laws—the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts—outlaw collusive arrangements be- 
tween producers or between employers and 
unions. But in the sophisticated modern 
world, you can enjoy all the blessings of 
a price-fixing conspiracy without violating 
the law. That’s what trade associations, 
conventions, friendly lunches, and the trade 
press are for. 
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(2) New laws to make administered price 
arrangements illegal probably would lead 
into a blind alley. 

H. Thomas Austern, partner in Covington 
& Burling, a Washington firm on a par with 
Wall Street's corporation law factories, has 
some pertinent observations about any such 
new law which would necessarily rely on a 
doctrine of “assumed conspiracy.” 

“The resulting violation is not readily sus- 
ceptible to judicial remedy,” Austern says. 
“I cannot see how a court could by injunc- 
tion tell a price leader never to change its 
prices up or down, or enjoin other producers 
from following in order to remain competi- 
tive. 

“Unless our courts are to fall into the 
trap of regulating prices by continuous judi- 
cial supervision of an industry, I cannot 
fathom what form of injunction they might 
fashion.” 

However, the trust busters reply, under an 
“assumed conspiracy” doctrine, couldn’t the 
court order divestiture—breaking up one big 
corporation into many little ones? The Jus- 
tice Department's Antitrust Division is ex- 
ploring this possibility, even without new law 
and relying on the old acts. 

Conservatives like Austern argue that “even 
if fragmentation of companies were desirable 
or feasible, there are many who doubt 
whether modern mass production could sur- 
vive under it.” 

Many more economists, on the other hand, 
are convinced that mass production would 
be carried on much more efficiently by more 
and smaller units. They doubt that total 
output is increased when one corporation 
like General Motors dominates everything 
from autos to buses to diesel locomotives to 
auto financing. They believe output would 
be increased if United States Steel were not 
either first or second in producing most 
major steel products. 

Even so, few economists would rely on 
trustbusting to achieve the major economic 
goals. They think that dissolution to re- 
store competition will not work and that 
antitrust laws cannot really bust trusts. 

As Galbraith told the Kefauver subcom- 
mittee, “To suppose that the antitrust laws 
will work the kind of revolution which will 
reconcile full employment with price stabil- 
ity is out of the question. This would 
mean a wholesale revision in industrial 
structure—a wholesale distintegration of 
existing business units.” 

This does not mean that anyone wants 
to repeal the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
The biggest violators defend them largely 
because they serve as an excuse to do noth- 
ing more. Less interested observers would 
retain the laws because, as Galbraith said, 
“They bring the conscience of the commu- 
nity to bear on the problem of economic 
power. * * * And thus they restrain the 
strong firm in its relation with weaker 
customers, suppliers, and competitors.” 


GOVERNMENT PRICE FIXING? 


What then? Thinking in academic and 
political circles is now being drawn to some 
form of public intervention in the key price 
and wage decisions. However, there is al- 
most universal opposition to direct con- 
trols over wages and prices. Instead a kind 
of middle ground between free markets and 
controls is being sought. This would be a 
remote but noncoercive relative of the 
processes which now decide public-utility 
prices. 

Galbraith, one of the first to suggest this, 
lays down three principles for such inter- 
vention. It should, he says, be: 

(1) Limited: It should apply only to 
firms and unions in concentrated industries 
which have a decisive share of the market 
power. 

(2) Simple: Perhaps a Government panel 
should require these corporations and 
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unions to justify in advance each proposed 
price and wage increase. The panel would 
then make specific recommendations in the 
light of agreed-on national goals. 

Just what criteria would be used to de- 
termine a justified increase is a puzzler. 
Business critics of the idea have said that 
inability to spell out these criteria will make 
the scheme unworkable. Since the corpora- 
tion will likely argue that it needs the in- 
crease to restore a past level of profits or 
to fatten its present inadequate earnings, 
the just price implies a just profit rate. 
And any such notion frightens the corporate 
managers. 

On the other side, the unions contend that 
the proposal could lead to great industrial 
unrest. Smart corporation lawyers, it is 
said, would tie any price change to periods 
when wage contracts expire, Then, the 
union could be foreclosed from getting any 
increase until lengthy arguments had been 
settled, perhaps in court. Meanwhile, work- 
ers would grumble at being asked to con- 
tinue work under their expired contract un- 
til the lawyers all had their day. 

(3) Conciliatory factfinding: At least at 
first we might rely on panel findings to 
mobilize public opinion to serve as a re- 
straint on union and corporate managers, 
If this did not work, then sanctions or pen- 
alties would be in order. 

Some of the obvious respondents before 
such a panel would be Donner's General 
Motors (51 percent of 1958 auto output) and 
Walter Reuther's United Auto Workers; 
Blough’s United States Steel (29 percent of 
ingot capacity), and McDonald's Steelwork- 
ers; Ralph Cordiner’s General Electric Co. 
(owned 16 percent of the electrical ma- 
chinery industry’s assets in 1947, the last 
year in which data was compiled) and James 
Carey’s International Union of Electrical 
Workers. Trailing along with the price lead- 
ers would likely be Ford, Chrysler, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Republic Steel, Westinghouse, 
Western Electric (an American Telephone 
& Telegraph subsidiary), and Radio Corp. 
of America. With their leaders, they domi- 
nate autos, steel, and electrical machinery— 
the industries that Means has shown ac- 
counted for the lion’s share of the whole- 
sale price rises since 1953. 

So far, big industry and big labor have re- 
coiled in horror from this idea. There are 
some notable exceptions. Reuther, for exam- 
ple, is a vigorous, longtime supporter. A 
few executives in one of the smartest steel 
companies think Government intervention is 
inevitable. Incidentally, this corporation is 
one of the 10 biggest producers. 

On Capitol Hill, O'MAHONEY, CLARK, and 
Russ have sponsored bills along Galbraith's 
line. NEUBERGER has introduced one author- 
izing temporary price, wage, and rent ceil- 
ings. Kerauver has written one to insure 
that the general public has an advocate—via 
a Consumers Department—before any panel. 

The idea is in its infancy—or, strictly 
speaking, second childhood, because the vol- 
untary, wartime price fixing before OPA re- 
sembles it. There hasn’t been enough dis- 
cussion yet for realistic notions to emerge 
about its strengths, weaknesses, and the 
technical details of how it would work. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING: PRIVATE OR PUBLIC 

One obvious argument is that the method 
interferes with free markets. But Galbraith 
replies that the panels “bring the public in- 
terest to bear on what is now private price 
fixing. It is obvious that if private discre- 
tion did not exist, the problem would not 
arise.” 

Another argument holds that prices would 
never be reduced if an industry always had 
to justify an increase. 

To this proponents answer that concen- 
trated industries almost never cut prices 
anyway. Moreover, Keravuver’s Consumer 
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Department might petition for a price de- 
crease and set the panels in motion whenever 
it decided that output, employment, and 
price stability would benefit thereby. 

Finally, the critics point to the long his- 
tory of Federal regulation. They note that 
in time, the “independent” commissions be- 
come willing vassals of the industry they are 
regulating. The Federal Communications 
Commission, for example, is suspected of 
having been far too friendly to the radio 
and television networks; one of its former 
commissioners has been accused of selling 
his vote to a TV license applicant. Similarly, 
the airlines and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
are thought to have had unprofessional re- 
lations. In New York, Governor Rockefeller 
thinks his racing “czar” has enjoyed too 
many favors from track owners, The sen- 
sation-minded Harris Committee on Legis- 
lative Oversight (Sherman Adams and Ber- 
nard Goldfine were its two major diversions) 
scratched a little of this surface. Another 
subcommittee on the Senate side, under 
JOHN CARROLL of Colorado, may complete the 
abortive Harris inquiry. And Hares him- 
self is readying another investigation. 

However, the march toward rationalization 
—an industrial structure with fewer corpora- 
tions and considerable private planning— 
appears unlikely to be halted. All over the 
globe, men are planning their material ar- 
rangements to overcome the obsolete prob- 
lem of material want. In India, Puerto 
Rico, the United Kingdom, in Europe's coal- 
steel community and the Common Market, in 
all the Communist nations, men have turned 
from reliance on impersonal market forces to 
some conscious and public planning of in- 
vestment, prices, and wages. 

More of this already goes on in the United 
States than is generally understood. Tax 
laws play a potent part in investment de- 
cisions. The planning of a General Motors, 
United States Steel, or a Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) plays a decisive part in the Na- 
tion’s economy. The question now posed 
is whether these private corporations will be 
allowed to continue making decisions of vast 
public consequence without some kind of 
informed public surveillance. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] for his re- 
marks and for his work on the subcom- 
mittee in connection with the steel hear- 
ings in our effort to make some contribu- 
tion toward getting facts which may 
make it possible for a settlement to be 
reached, 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID C. EPPS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire to join in the tribute voiced by 
the senior Senator from Oregon to David 
C. Epps, the State chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in our State, who died very 
tragically at an early age last night in 
Salem, Oreg. Mr. Epps and I had been 
personal friends ever since we were stu- 
dents together at the University of Ore- 
gon. I particularly appreciate the singu- 
lar contribution which he made to the 
welfare of our State while he was a mem- 
ber of Oregon State Legislative Interim 
Committee on Indian Affairs, during the 
past 2 years. In that capacity Mr. Epps 
came to Washington with his opposite 
number in the Republican Party, State 
Senator Leander Quiring. Both Mr. 
Epps and State Senator Quiring testified 
extremely effectively before the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, of which I am privileged to be the 
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chairman. In that capacity both Mr. 
Epps and State Senator Quiring helped 
materially in the solution of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation problem, thus con- 
tributing to the conservation of some 
4 billion feet of pine timber—located in 
the greatest ponderosa pine forest left 
in the new world—which would have 
been decimated and liquidated. 

In addition to such achievements in 
public affairs, Mr. Epps was one of the 
most outstanding basketball and base- 
ball players ever developed at the 
University of Oregon. 

Both my wife and I join with others 
in expressing profound sympathy at the 
great loss his family and his State have 
suffered. 


THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning Mr. George Dixon in his syndi- 
cated column entitled ‘Washington 
Scene” employs his engaging light, hu- 
morous touch in a discussion of an 
amendment I presented on Wednesday, 
June 24, designed to reduce the size of 
President Eisenhower's lobbying staff. 

In the course of his amusing consider- 
ation of this matter, Mr. Dixon says 
that I am—and I quote Mr. Dixon—his 
“personal nomination for the No. 1 
jackass of the Senate.” Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this was an appropriate, and I be- 
lieve a happy, animalistic analogy se- 
lected by Mr. Dixon. I choose to think 
the best of Mr. Dixon and to interpret 
his selection favorably. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary indicates that the jackass is a 
male ass; that is, a patient and sure- 
footed animal. These are splendid qual- 
ities, and I appreciate that a man of Mr. 
Dixon’s prescience can find them in me. 
It is true that the dictionary goes on to 
say that the jackass has become the type 
of obstinacy and stupidity; and that 
when applied to persons it means dull, 
stupid. Now of course that is not so 
good; but I feel sure that Mr. Dixon, 
since he was talking in a political con- 
text, was referring to the political im- 
plications of the jackass. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of America the jackass is known av the 
very symbol of the Democratic Party, 
with all the virtues and all the vices the 
Democratic Party embodies—patient, 
sure-footed, and often stubborn; not sel- 
dom stupid, but never dull. 

Mr. President, I will not labor this 
point excessively. But the jackass has 
even more exact political forebears. 

On November 7, 1929, Senator Moses, 
of New Hampshire, who had been a dis- 
tinguished president pro tem of the Sen- 
ate since 1925, addressed the New Eng- 
land Manufacturers’ Association. Sen- 
ator Moses was the recognized leader of 
the eastern conservatives within the Re- 
publican Party in the embattled struggle 
of the twenties with the western pro- 
gressives. The western progressives in- 
cluded at that time some of the great 
names of Senate history—Borah, Hiram 
Johnson, George Norris, Bob La Follette, 
Jr., Brookhart, Nye, Shipstead, Wheeler. 
Moses attacked these western progres- 
sives in his New England speech that still 
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rings through the history of this body— 
as “sons of the wild jackass.” Moses was 
referring to Jeremiah, chapter XIV, verse 
6, of the Bible, where it says, “And the 
wild asses did stand in the high places. 
They sniffed up the wind like dragons.” 

Mr. President, in a colloquy that took 
place on the Senate floor November 8, 
1929, the day after Moses’ famous speech, 
Senators Walsh and Wheeler made it 
clear that they didn’t regard the refer- 
ence at the time as complimentary. But 
somehow the sons of the wild jackass— 
did stick—and as the years passed the 
connotation became not “irresponsible” 
or “recklessly unsound”; but on the con- 
trary, dedicated to the public interest 
and militant opposition to predatory 
wealth. Although he died four years be- 
fore Moses’ speech to the New England 
Manufacturers’ Association, no man 
more consistently or militantly typified 
western progressivism—the sons of the 
wild jackass—than Old Bob La Follette. 
Today his picture shines forth in the 
waiting room of the Senate—as one of 
the five greatest Senators in the history 
of this body. 

No men in the history of the Congress 
fought harder or better for the farmer, 
the wage earner, the independent busi- 
nessman, than did these western pro- 
gressives—the sons of the wild jackass. 
In ever: battle against a vested wealth 
that was in the early years of this cen- 
tury arrogant and predatory, the sons 
of the wild jackass led the way. They 
were always fighting and working and 
voting for the average man who has no 
pull in Washington—and against the 
corruption of vested interests. 

In this context, I am proud and grate- 
ful to Mr. Dixon for calling the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin the No. 1 jack- 
ass of the U.S. Senate. This is a dis- 
tinction I cannot begin to merit. But I 
am grateful to Mr. Dixon for so flat- 
teringly thinking I do. 

Mr. President, Mr. Dixon being a man 
of excellent humor and a responsible 
newspaperman, too, will, I am sure, be 
grateful for my calling to his attention 
a factual error in his column this morn- 
ing which makes much of what he says 
meaningless. Mr. Dixon described my 
amendment to the general Government 
appropriations bill. The amendment 
would have reduced the size of the Pres- 
ident’s lobbying staff. On this amend- 
ment, says Dixon, PROXMIRE was snowed 
under 75 to 5 with 18 Senators not vot- 
ing. Dixon then proceeds to pay his 
disrespects to the Senators who, accord- 
ing to Dixon, supported the Proxmire 
amendment. 

If Mr. Dixon will refer to page 11767 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of Wednes- 
day, June 24, he will find that this 
amendment was defeated on a division. 
There was no record of yeas and nays. 
There was no rolicall. Most of the Sena- 
tors were not even on the floor when the 
vote was taken. Accordingly, Dixon was, 
of course, totally wrong in his analysis 
of who voted how. Everything Mr. 
Dixon says in derogation of those who 
supported the amendment as well as his 
conclusion on the outcome is based on 
falsity: A rollcall that never took place. 
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Mr. President, none of this should be 
construed as critical of Mr. Dixon as a 
columnist. He is highly successful, very 
widely read throughout our country. He 
has a delightful light touch that makes 
the often grim and dull business of Gov- 
ernment human, entertaining, and fre- 
quently funny. Even today I honestly 
feel he makes life in this country a little 
happier and more livable. And I par- 
ticularly thank Mr, Dixon for the moni- 
ker—Jackass. I shall cherish it proudly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Mr. George 
Dixon be printed in the Recor at this 
point. I have edited this column to de- 
lete at least one reference that might be 
interpreted as a violation of the Senate 
rules. Since I have made it clear that I 
think Dixon’s description of this Senator 
as a jackass constitutes a compliment I 
presume the remainder of the column 
will qualify—within the rules of the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By George Dixon) 


PROXMIRE HELPS SAVE JOBS OF MEN HE WANTED 
FIRED 


President Eisenhower's lobbyists didn’t put 
enough pressure on the Senate to save the 
job of Adm. Lewis S. Strauss, but they were 
guilty of no such laxity in saving their own. 
After all, a man has more incentive to give 
his best when his own meal ticket is at 
stake. 

The dust kicked up by the Senate's 49-to- 
46-vote rejection of Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce had barely settled when Demo- 
cratic Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of Wis- 
consin, offered a motion to abolish the jobs 
of Ike’s five lobbyists, or congressional 
liaison aides, as the White House prefers to 
dub them. 

PROXMIRE, who is my personal nomination 
for No, 1 jackass of the Senate, * * * pro- 
posed a budget-cutting amendment that 
would have eliminated the salaries of presi- 
dential lobbyists Homer Gruenther, Earl D. 
Chesney, ex-Representative Jack Z. Ander- 
son, Edward A. McCabe and Clyde A. 
Wheeler. 

PROXMIRE was snowed under by a vote of 
75 to 5, with 18 Senators not voting. In 
addition to the aforementioned Morse, the 
only ones who went along with him were his 
companion in bootless antics (such as wax- 
ing a Senate floor for the edification of 
photographers), PauL Dovuatras, of Illinois, 
and JOHN A. CARROLL, of Colorado, and 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, who 
are eminently sensible gentlemen, and 
must have been thinking of something else. 

The thing Proxmme—who doesn’t seem 
to have learned anything about the Senate, 
although he has been in it for nearly 2 
years—didn’t understand was that the bulk 
of the Senators want those White House lob- 
byists on the job almost as much as Ike 
does. They represent a knife that cuts two 
ways. They induce Senators to do favors for 
the White House, but they also see that the 
White House pays off handsomely with favors 
to the Senators. 

There are 10,000 variations of this. The 
lobbyists have “contacts” on Capitol Hill, 
and the Senators have “contacts” in the 
White House. The Senators provide their 
quid pro quo by stringing along with Presi- 
dential proposals that aren't too loathsome 
to their consciences—or constituents; and 
also by tipping the word to the lobbyists 
that Ike would be advised to pull in his 
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meck because there is enough strength 
against him to override a veto. 

Ike hates to be overridden. Private tips to 
lobbyists have saved him many a galling 
overriding. 

If the preposterous Proxmime had been 
hired by the White House lobbyists, he 
couldn't have done a more timely job for 
them. He tried to have them fired at a 
time when Ike's estimation of his congres- 
sional staff was at its lowest. In fact the 
President had been asking the Messrs. 
Gruenther, Chesney, Anderson, et al., why 
he was paying them a combined $84,281 a 

when they didn’t have enough influence 
on Capitol Hill to get him a measly two 
votes to put over Strauss. 

The lobbyists could have kissed ProxmMme 
for giving them the opportunity to demon- 
strate that they were still effective, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 439) making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1960, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 
1959 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1451) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
is my responsibility to present to the 
Senate S. 1451, the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959. 

Perhaps, after all these years, it is 
pertinent to observe that those who 
work closely with this legislation, in 
both the executive and legislative 
branches, still refer to the program as 
mutual security. We have no shorter, 
less formal term for it. I think this is 
because collective, or mutual, security is 
precisely what this extraordinary pro- 
gram represents. It reminds us of the 
kind of world we live in. It is evident 
that high principle and simple expedi- 
ency have merged into a single urgency. 
For at the heart of this program is the 
knowledge that survival lies in the 
strength of many, besides ourselves. 

The world is changing. It sometimes 
seems that the events of a mid-20th cen- 
tury week offer as much history as was 
contained in a year, or even 5 years, of 
life in the mid-19th century. 

In Leopoldville and Djakarta, from La 
Paz to Conakry to Baghdad to Rangoon, 
we are confronted with what is being 
called a revolution of rising expectations. 
What we are seeing, I think, is the early 
flowering of a profound discontent with 
the old ways, with the old order. This 
is understandable. Historically, it was 
inevitable, just as the future influence 
of such a force will inevitably be great. 
Clearly, we must strive to lead this dis- 
content toward productive and compati- 
ble ends, instead of being led by it into 
an uncertain but dangerous future. The 
mutual security program is an essential 
means to our best ends. 
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This is one explanation for the legis- 
lation. There is another. 

The mutual security program grew out 
of a morality upon which our very 
society is based. I think that the ma- 
jority of our citizens understand the 
moral imperatives, the spirit behind the 
program. And this spirit, I think, is re- 
lied upon by Moslems, Buddhists, 
Hindus, Orthodox Christians, and count- 
less others around the world who require 
assistance and whose faith rests on 
moral and humanitarian values. 

Before discussing the substance of this 
year’s proposals, I should like to say that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
worked long and hard on this bill. The 
report on the desks of my colleagues rep- 
resents 1,315 pages of testimony taken 
from 63 witnesses, plus uncounted hours 
of exhaustive discussion. Ishall presume 
to speak for the other members by say- 
ing that the hearings and markup of this 
bill were an arduous but instructive ex- 
perience. This is not the first bill of this 
kind that I have worked on, but it is one 
of the best. I wish all the Members of 
this body could somehow have shared 
in it. Especially those among us who 
harbor doubts about the wisdom and 
effiicacy of the program. 

The cumulative effect of these multiple 
exposures to the problems as they exist 
throughout the free world is impressive. 
And this bill, as reported from the com- 
mittee, has a unique spread of political 
support. Although opposed by two com- 
mittee members, it is supported by the 
great majority—by Senators from the 
West, the North, the South, and the East. 
These are Republicans and Democrats, 
representing both the conservative and 
liberal wings of each party. With this 
endorsement, they are discounting, or ig- 
noring, the risk of offending that formid- 
able body of opinion which opposes 
spending, especially abroad. Instead, 
these committee members have given S. 
1451 a loud, clear affirmative vote. They 
did so, first, because this legislation is 
plainly in the national interest; second; 
because the committee is satisfied that 
the changes it made in the administra- 
tion’s proposals have produced a bill that 
is addressed not merely to the Nation’s 
short-term requirements, but to its long- 
term objectives, as well. 

The bill before the Senate affects a 
major transformation in the mutual 
security program. It changes the direc- 
tion of the legislation, putting it into line 
with the recommendations made 2 years 
ago by the special Senate committee on 
the foreign-aid program. 

Frankly, I would have liked to effect 
even greaver changes in the legislation 
than has been possible. I would have 
preferred to see the loan authority of 
the program increased even further, the 
grant authority reduced more substan- 
tially. 

Over the years, however, the mutual 
security program has developed a mo- 
mentum of its own, and it is most diffi- 
cult to turn the program even slightly to 
a truer course. Members of the Senate 
naturally hesitate to substitute their 
judgment for that of the experts in the 
executive branch. But this year we have 
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to a considerable degree done exactly 
that. We felt competent to make these 
independent judgments for several rea- 
sons. 

First of all, the members of the com- 
mittee have developed some knowledge 
of their own in this field. Many of us 
over the past 12 years have devoted no 
less than 4 to 6 weeks each year in day- 
long hearings on every aspect of this 
program. I would estimate that more 
than half of the committee members 
have over the past 12 years spent no 
less than 12 months in such hearings. 
Furthermore, every year or two, we are 
confronted by a brand rew squadron of 
experts from the executive branch, most 
of whom hadn’t even a remote connec- 
tion with mutual security when we be- 
gan struggling with these problems. I 
say this not in a spirit of condescension, 
which would be misdirected, but as a 
reminder that the committee’s altera- 
tions in this bill were not made lightly 
or casually. ‘They represent the in- 
formed judgment of men who have re- 
ceived a considerable education in this 
very inexact science, thanks to all the 
revolving experts who have paraded be- 
fore them down through the years. 

In the second place, the Senate has 
had the advice of a series of special 
studies which were undertaken 2 years 
ago when we created a Special Commit- 
tee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. 
We have waited 2 years for the Executive 
to familiarize itself with the specific 
recommendations of that study and to 
incorporate them into its legislative pro- 
posals. The response of the executive 
branch has been disappointing, although 
the recommendations are, in many re- 
spects, still valid. The committee has 
incorporated many of them in S. 1451. 

Finally, we have substituted our judg- 
ment for that of the Executive in some 
respects because as elected Members of 
the Congress we have, I believe, a better 
idea of just what kind of aid program 
the American people are willing to sup- 

Mr. President, it is not my intention 
to describe all of the changes we have 
made in this bill. Each Senator has a 
copy of the report which fully and 
clearly explains each of the amend- 
ments. 

I should say that most of the amend- 
ments represented an effort by the com- 
mittee to give this program flexibility 
and greater vigor; to make it more re- 
sponsive to shifting needs, and hence 
more palatable to the American taxpay- 
ers. Some were major changes, some 
minor. 

The Development Loan Fund, for 
example, is granted authority to borrow 
$1 billion in each of the next 5 fiscal 
years. 

Of comparable importance is an 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
which, as slightly altered by the com- 
mittee, directs the President to include 
in his recommendations for 1961 specific 
plans for progressively reducing and ul- 
timately eliminating grant aid in the 
categories of defense support and spe- 
cial assistance. When this amendment 
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is considered in connection with my pro- 
posal to give the Development Loan Fund 
a long-term authority, its significance 
becomes clearly visible. It shows that 
we are moving, as the report of the spe- 
cial committee recommended, in the di- 
rection of eliminating grant aid and 
putting our assistance on a self-liqui- 
dating, loan basis. And if Congress en- 
dorses the committee’s proposal for a 
long-term loan fund in adequate amount, 
I anticipate that the amount to be au- 
thorized for grant assistance next year 
can be substantially reduced. I think it 
is significant that the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Montana gave full 
support to my amendment to give the 
Development Loan Fund a 5-year life, 
and I gave his amendment requiring 
progressive reduction and elimination 
of grant aid my full support. Our only 
difference on this point in the committee 
was this: The Senator from Montana 
felt that reductions in grant aid should 
begin this year. It is my belief that 
the administration should first have the 
opportunity of advising and helping to 
prepare the countries that would be af- 
fected by so major a change in the pro- 
gram. 

The administration requested slightly 
less than $4 billion for this year’s pro- 
gram. The committee has voted $3,164,- 
820,000 not counting the additional $1 
billion authority granted to the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. However, since no- 
body expects the Fund to be able to ap- 
prove loans amounting to more than one- 
half of this amount, if that, the total 
expenditure under the bill should not 
exceed $3.6 billion. Some critics will say 
this is too much, that the budget cannot 
stand the strain. On this subject, I 
should like to mention briefly some in- 
teresting figures prepared by a distin- 
guished group of economists who are 
concerned about the bill and about the 
worsening international position of the 
United States. 

Their figures show that between 1941 
and 1945, we increased our spending for 
military security from $6 billion out of 
$126 billion of gross national product, to 
$90 billion out of $214 billion. This was 
an increase of from 5 percent to 42 per- 
cent. 

Between 1950 and 1953, our outlay on 
military security rose from $14 billion 
out of a gross national product of $285 
billion, to $49 billion out of $365 bil- 
lion—an increase from 5 percent to 14 
percent. 

We are now spending about 10 percent 
of our gross national product—roughly 
$46 billion out of some $460 billion—on 
national security. These economists, by 
projecting their figures, suggest that if 
during the next 2 years we boosted this 
figure back up to 14 percent we would 
by 1961 be able to spend about $70 bil- 
lion on defense, given a predictable climb 
in the gross national product to $500 
billion. I have quoted these figures only 
to make the point that we can afford 
to spend whatever the national security 
requires us to spend—and usually with- 
out imposing any damaging stress on 
the economy. 
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It will be argued that we should not 
spend these sums when we cannot even 
sell our Treasury bonds. I shall place 
in the Recorp a letter to the editor of 
the Washington Post, dated June 20, 
from Eugene Havas, concerning the 
question of improving Government 
credit. It seems that we are quite 
capable of supporting country club 
memberships and expensive resort ho- 
tels. If we cannot support what is vital 
to our security, it is because, as Mr. 
Havas suggests, this administration lacks 
either the astuteness or the courage to 
reimpose the excess profits tax. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
some will suggest cutting the program 
in order to minimize the amounts that 
are wasted. Of course, there is waste in 
this program, as there is waste in any 
large and complex endeavor undertaken 
by man. 

I do not like waste any more than 
anyone else. But it is a fact that waste 
makes news, and success does not. 
Waste and inefficiency in Laos or in the 
construction of the Senate Office Build- 
ing is page 1 news. But our postwar 
success in the Marshall plan, which put 
Western Europe on its feet, is quickly 
forgotten. 

While I do not justify waste in Laos, 
I think it only fair to note that our 
Nation has not had close links with that 
part of the world heretofore. Our ex- 
perience in assisting Western Europe 
has not been readily adaptable to condi- 
tions in the Far East and south Asia. 
But we are learning and, despite some 
shameful incidents of bad administra- 
tion and graft, it must not be forgotten 
that had it not been for our aid program, 
Laos would by now most likely be a 
Communist enclave. 

Often in this Chamber we have heard 
the phrase “too little and too late“ 
usually in reference to China. I hope we 
will not hear it again in the context of 
south Asia. 

Actually, the committee adopted 
amendments which should considerably 
improve the general management of the 
program. The Department of State, for 
example, is to gain a tighter control over 
the entire program, particularly over 
military assistance matters, which its 
ambassadors in the field are now to 
judge with more authority. 

The military assistance program, in 
the language of another amendment, is 
to “come into direct competition for 
financial support with other activities 
and programs of the Department of De- 
fense.” The purpose of this measure is 
to direct the budgetmakers to treat both 
foreign military assistance and our do- 
mestic defense programs in the total 
context of national defense, thus assur- 
ing the American people that dollars 
spent for foreign military assistance are 
as vital to our survival as dollars spent 
for the Strategic Air Command and 
other strictly U.S. military operations. 
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The question of military assistance 
has been difficult and perhaps I should 
touch briefly on what the committee has 
done to this part of the program and 
why. Military aid, it is felt, in some 
countries has served chiefly to prop up 
tottering but despotic regimes. In oth- 
ers, it has represented a heavy burden on 
economies that could also be generously 
described as tottering. In most of the 
countries that fall into either or both of 
these categories, military aid has not 
represented a significant contribution to 
the free world’s defenses. 

The administration requested $1.6 bil- 
lion in military aid. Of this, $877 million 
was proposed as contributions to NATO 
countries and NATO programs. The 
Draper Committee has recommended 
increasing that figure by $400 million. 
Secretary McElroy told the committee 
that with more funds NATO could has- 
ten the long overdue modernization of its 
forces. The committee, mindful of this 
testimony, decided to approve the ad- 
ministration request for $1.6 billion, but 
to raise the amount earmarked for 
NATO to $1.1 billion, an increase of $223 
million. The remaining $500 million will 
be ample to meet the goals which have 
been programed for Korea, Taiwan, and 
Vietnam, while the proposals for other 
non-NATO countries obviously will have 
to be scaled down. 

The administration proposed increas- 
ing military aid to Latin America this 
year by more than a third. The 1959 
program amounted to $67 million, and 
the figure in this year’s request was $96.5 
million. It is no secret that the size and 
persistent growth of this program has 
been a source of special concern to the 
committee. It has encouraged arms 
races and darkened the image of the 
Latin Americans’ great neighbor to the 
north. The committee decided to re- 
duce the authorization for fiscal 1960 to 
$65 million, or $2 million below the 1959 
figure. However, this amendment also 
provides that up to $31.5 million—the 
difference between $65 million and the 
$96.5 million proposed by the adminis- 
tration—can be used for “assistance to 
an international military force under 
the control of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States.“ Such a force, in the opin- 
ion of committee members, would repre- 
sent an ideal solution to the dilemma 
that the competition for arms has pro- 
duced in Latin America. We do not ex- 
pect that such a force will be organized 
this year, or even next year, but by 
making a sizable sum of money avail- 
able, we may encourage a move in this 
eminently sane direction. 

A less ambitious but extremely useful 
amendment to the military assistance 
program would encourage the use of for- 
eign military forces in the development 
of their public works, sanitiation, and 
other such facilities. The military 
forces of Vietnam, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia have made considerable progress 
in this direction. The Army of the 
Philippines has even set up an Economic 
Development Corps. Its activities are 
broader than our own Corps of Engi- 
neers and its success is such that the 
phrase “an army with a social con- 
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science” has recently been applied to the 
Philippine forces. 

There is little doubt that in the less 
developed countries, Communist eco- 
nomic penetration is the immediate and 
great danger. Thus, the President is 
given discretionary authority to trans- 
fer up to 30 percent of military assist- 
ance funds to technical cooperation and 
special assistance purposes. 

The most far reaching—and most im- 
portant—amendment adopted by the 
committee concerns the Development 
Loan Fund. The President requested 
$700 million for this Fund. The commit- 
tee amendment, authorizes the Fund to 
borrow $1 billion from the Treasury for 
each of the next 5 years. The primary 
purpose of the amendment is to give this 
truly vital program continuity and the 
capability of functioning in a manner 
consonant with sound banking proce- 
dures. 

In its short, year-and-one-half his- 
tory, the Development Loan Fund has 
reviewed loan requests amounting to 
more than $3 billion. This figure ig- 
nores many more requests which were 
screened out as utterly impractical. In 
committing $765 million to 38 countries, 
the Fund has almost exhausted its re- 
sources. Indeed, had it not been for the 
$150 million supplemental appropriation 
passed this year, it would be out of busi- 
ness. Yet the requests continue to pour 
in, at the rate of roughly 25 per month, 
or nearly one a day, and applications 
before the Fund now total around $1.5 
billion, 

The Department of State is fully 
aware of the pressing needs for capital in 
the less advanced parts of the world. At 
this point, I should like to insert into the 
record a section of a memorandum sub- 
mitted by Under Secretary Dillon en- 
titled The Need for External Capital in 
the Less Developed Countries.” This re- 
port cites seven eminent advisory studies 
in this field. Im summarizing the con- 
clusions reached by all seven, the mem- 
orandum says: 

First, they indicate that the present rates 
of capital flow to the less developed coun- 
tries are insufficient to support any but the 
most minimal rates of economic growth. 
Second, they show that the additional capital 
from all external sources required to support 
satisfactorily higher growth rates ranges be- 
tween $2 and $5 billion per year. Third, 
those who have estimated the magnitude of 
the U.S. Government's contribution to such 
an increase in capital flows have suggested a 
figure of between $1 to 2 billion per year. 


I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
tion of the memorandum be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am not suggesting that under this 
amendment the Development Loan Fund 
would start exporting $1 billion yearly in 
loans. Such is simply not the case. The 
needs, of course, are there. But the ab- 
sorptive capacities are not. As I have 
indicated, most of us feel that the max- 
imum outlay in the first year could not 
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exceed a half-billion dollars. What is 
required is the authority to loan ade- 
quate amounts as the program develops, 
along with the stability of a genuinely 
businesslike operation. Both the man- 
agers of the Development Loan Fund and 
the governments they deal with must be 
assured of stability and continuity in 
the program. In the long run, an effi- 
cient operation will cost the taxpayers of 
this country less than the current, un- 
certain, and fluctuating procedure. 

Mr. President, I believe this fund is 
the most attractive and the most promis- 
ing product of the mutual security pro- 
gram. But I also believe that by con- 
tinuing the uncertainty of the annual 
appropriations process, we shall assure 
its eventual failure. I am certain of this. 
Our 2 years of experience with the Fund 
support no other conclusion. 

Besides discrediting the Fund in the 
eyes of others, and inhibiting those who 
direct it, the uncertainty that derives 
from the appropriations procedure can 
cause further serious consequences. It 
may, for instance, force the hasty con- 
clusion of loans near the end of the 
year, so that the Fund will be in a better 
position to ask Congress for another ap- 
propriation. It is no secret here that 
an agency caught at the year's end with 
unused funds is likely to find its next 
appropriation substantially cut. 

The public debt transaction that the 
committee is proposing for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is, on its record, the 
soundest and most reliable method of 
financing certain kinds of programs, in- 
cluding those which lend money. Some 
persons disagree, and say that such a 
transaction is just a cunning device 
aimed, first at bypassing the Appropria- 
tions Committee; second, at promoting 
bankruptcy in the United States. The 
contrary, of course, is the case. The 
best recommendation for the public debt 
transaction is the fine record of the 
agencies and programs that have em- 
ployed this kind of financing, in part or 
in whole, some for more than 25 years. 
A partial list includes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation—which, incidentally, 
returned a profit to the Government, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
which did likewise, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the Defense Production Act, the 
Civil Defense Act, and Public Law 480— 
the Agricultural Trade and Development 
Assistance Act. The activities of these 
organizations have been useful and 
beneficial to the people of the United 
States. They have contributed to our 
prosperity and to our stability, with a 
minimum of waste and inefficiency. 

Congress, by adopting this procedure, 
does not give the Executive a free hand, 
All activities carried on under public 
debt transactions are clearly set forth in 
the annual budget, and there is nothing 
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to inhibit Congress from making an an- 
nual review of these activities. And 
there are suitable sanctions which can 
be applied if Congress should conclude 
that a program needs correction. 

Some of the criticism of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is tinged with the sus- 
picion that the loans are poor risks. 
This, I believe, is uninformed thinking. 
For instance, our debtor nations have 
an excellent record in repaying interest 
and principal on mutual security loans. 
They have, in my opinion, added a mea- 
sure of dignity and probity in the con- 
tinuing story of international diplomacy. 

As of December 31, 1958, foreign loans 
disbursed under mutual security and re- 
lated legislation amount to nearly 82% 
billion. As of that date, there were no 
defaults or delinquencies in the payment 
of principal on Development Loan Fund 
loans or mutual security and Marshall 
plan program loans. Two of our least 
well-off debtors were behind on interest 
payments, and we have eased the repay- 
ment schedule of another country . 

Let us look at the Export-Import 
Bank, as well. As of December 31, 1958, 
it had authorized loans and credits total- 
ing $9,573,954,530.06. Since beginning 
its activities in 1934, the Bank has writ- 
ten off as losses less than one-twentieth 
of 1 percent of this total. I should like 
to include in the Recorp charts showing 
the status of loans made to European 
countries under the Marshall plan; 
mutual security, Export-Import Bank, 
and Treasury programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the charts be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
is argued the Development Loan Fund 
loans are repayable in soft currencies; 
that we cannot expect as good a repay- 
ment performance from the less devel- 
oped countries as was made by the Mar- 
shall plan countries. This is all conjec- 
ture. I will say only that with help and 
encouragement a good many of the cur- 
rencies in question need not be perma- 
nently nonconvertible. Moreover, I 
would remind my colleagues that the 
Marshall plan was created for countries 
all of whose currencies were also soft 
when the program began. The objective 
of the Development Loan Fund, as with 
the Marshall plan, is to help create the 
kind of economic visor that will place a 
poorer country on the path to a sound 
currency and good economic health, as 
has happened in the Marshall plan 
countries. 

Furthermore, by shifting the stress 
from grants to loans, we are starting 
many of these newer countries up a 
parallel path to financial maturity. 
Quite a few of them are inexperienced in 
conducting transactions of this nature, 
but if they are to survive as independent 
states, they will have to gain such expe- 
rience. I think there is an analogy be- 
tween these new countries and the young 
man who is thought to have matured 
when his elders are confident that he has 
learned to manage his funds. 
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Mr. President, 2 years ago the Senate 
established a special committee to study 
the foreign-aid program, Its members 
included the chairman emeritus and 
ranking members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as well as the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], and the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. I should like to read one 
of the conclusions that was reached by 
the Senate special committee: 

The committee recommends discontinu- 
ance of grants for development assistance, 
except insofar as technical aid may contrib- 
ute to this end. It urges, further, that all 
funds for development assistance be central- 
ized in the proposed development fund. The 
concept of this fund must not be that of a 
new name for grants or solely that of a new 
source of loans on easy terms. The concept 
should be such as to permit the fund to 
supplement the lending operations of the 
Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank, to promote the flow of private capital 
abroad and to encourage the development of 
private enterprise within recipient countries. 
As already noted, there are banking and 
financing devices in addition to loans which 
might well be encompassed in this concept. 
It is possible, for example, to envisage the 
revolving fund being used for joint deben- 
tures in national and regional development 
banks of a quasi-public nature established 
by other countries. The fund should be so 
operated as to encourage expanding partici- 
pation by private enterprise in international 
development. 


Mr. President, the Development Loan 
Fund, in order to be operated in so am- 
bitious a fashion, must have a long-term 
authority. It should be of interest to 
make a comparison at this point: Lloyd’s 
bank review recently estimated that 
Soviet bloc credits and grants now avail- 
able to underdeveloped countries total 
$1,270,000,000. Bloc credits and grants 
already extended amount to about 
$1,970,000,000, according to this source. 
There is little doubt about the long- 
term authority of the sponsors of this 
program. 

Mr. President, in order to live and to 
grow, everything must have a life cycle, 
whether it is a species of plan, a civili- 
zation, or an institution dedicated to 
the purpose of giving others a chance 
for life and growth. I do not know what 
the Development Loan Fund's life cycle 
should be. But it should be granted a 
provisional life. With continuity, the 
Fund’s operation would resemble a para- 
bolic are. Its initial outlays would be 
relatively small, then growing as the 
productive and, hence, the absorptive 
capacities of its clients grow, but finally 
dropping off when these countries reach 
a point at which they begin to generate 
their own capital. This is precisely the 
goal we seek ultimately through the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

Mr. President, before concluding my 
statement, I would like to comment 
briefly on a letter—which I assume also 
went to all other Members of the Sen- 
ate—from a Member of the other body 
showing that the mutual security pro- 
gram had available for expenditure in 
the fiscal year 1959 a grand total of 
$8,766,343,107. 
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This figure is correct, but it is also 
irrelevant and meaningless. 

It is irrelevant, because we are not now 
talking about 1959; we are talking about 
1960. 

It is meaningless, because the signifi- 
cant figure is not funds available for ex- 
penditure, but funds available for carry- 
ing on the program. 

The figure of almost $8.8 billion which 
was available for expenditure in fiscal 
1959 is composed of almost $3.5 billion 
in new appropriations and of $5.3 billion 
in prior year funds. But, Mr. President, 
out of this $5.3 billion in prior year funds 
available for expenditure in 1959, only 
$105 million was available at the start 
of the year for obligation or commit- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. President, we are approach- 
ing the start of fiscal year 1960. It is 
estimated that the mutual security pro- 
gram will begin that year with unex- 
pended funds, exclusive of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, of $4.1 billion. But 
the significant figure is unobligated 
funds, and these are estimated at only 
$60 million. The uncommitted balance 
in the Development Loan Fund, inciden- 
tally, will be negligible. 

I mention these figures to show that 
the mutual security program does not 
have billions of dollars lying around that 
it has been unable to spend. On the 
contrary, it is very close to the bottom 
of the barrel. 

Mr. President, because of what seems 
by now to be our long history in donat- 
ing goods and currency to less fortu- 
nate peoples, we tend to think that we 
alone perform such enlightened works. 
Such is not the case. The other free 
world countries together are contribut- 
ing more than $1 billion in economic aid. 
And this does not even include West 
Germany’s commitments, which rose 
considerably in 1958, and include a $2.3 
billion revolving fund for export credit 
imsurance. 

It is often argued that the mutual se- 
curity program has won few friends, so 
why go on with it? I would remind any- 
one who feels this way that we are not 
running a popularity contest. Basically, 
we are trying to provide alternatives to 
communism. and to want, which on the 
record usually go together. The record 
also shows that people do not necessarily 
have to be pro-American in order to be 
profoundly anti-Communist. 

We must meet what clearly have be- 
come our responsibilities—not only this 
year, but next year, the year after, and 
for many years to come. And we must 
avoid what a distinguished educator has 
called the illusion of American self- 
sufficiency. History reveals that on rare 
occasions men have tried to survive in 
concert rather than face subjugation 
alone. The Delian League, founded in 
478 B.C., is an example. It collapsed— 
and freedom with it—when Athens, the 
key state in the concert, defaulted on its 
responsibilities as leader. 

I have remarked before that there is 
no assurance that the United States will 
remain forever invincible or that the 
mantle of leadership which has fallen 
P our shoulders will continue to rest 

ere. 
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Whether this Nation and our civiliza- 
tion will ultimately fail, regardless of 
communism or the threat of a nuclear 
war, depends on the answer we give to 
the question asked by the late Henry 
Stimson: 


Can we make freedom and posperity real 
in the present world? If we can— 


Said Mr. Stimson— 


communism is no threat. If not, with or 
without communism, our own civilization 
will ultimately fail, 

How soon this Nation will fully under- 
stand the size and nature of its present 
mission— 


Continued the former Secretary of 
War— 


I do not dare to say. But I venture to as- 
sert that in a very large degree the future 
of mankind depends on the answers to this 
question. 


Mr. President, we have the material 
means to meet our responsibilities. 
Whether we are willing to make the sac- 
rifices necessary to assure the future of 
the Nation and mankind depends in 
large part on the wit, the audacity, the 
perserverance, and the courage with 
which we face the issues posed by the 
bill now before the Senate. 


Exursir 1 
IMPROVING GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


The swift rebound of the stock market 
after the President's message on lifting the 
debt and interest ceilings demonstrated again 
that these long expected inescapable tech- 
nical measures are not enough to restore 
faith in the Government’s credit. 

When he took office in the summer of 1957, 
Secretary Anderson showed remarkable 
sensitivity to grasp the economic facts of 
life. He started by deploring the just-an- 
nounced price increases in the steel industry, 
as if he know that such an inflationary move 
would soon turn our booming economy into 
a steep recession, 

It is also to the credit of Secretary Ander- 
son that he did not follow the counsels so 
popular last year for a massive tax reduc- 
tion, when even the head of the house of 
Morgan, H. C. Alexander, urged such a 
course, though the foreseeable deficit for 
fiscal 1959 was in excess of $10 billion. 

That the two directors of the Morgan 
house, sitting on the board of the United 
States Steel Corp., should have joined the 
management to raise prices at a time when 
the industry was operating at 50 percent 
capacity, instead of reducing them, would 
have seemed to the elder Morgan a strange 
economic philosophy. Like the elder Ford he 
believed in a profit and loss economy where 
business paid for its own mistakes, 

Unfortunately in our days free market 
apologist business leaders turn to the Gov- 
ernment for intervention whenever a re- 
cession hits the booming economy, to cure 
its own excesses. But when the bills come 
in to finance the deficit, they desert the 
Treasury. 

This is clear from the statistical data Secre- 
tary Anderson presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee. It shows that the Treas- 
ury's real difficulties started after the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax in 1954, which 
coincided with the reversal of the hard 
money policy. These measures were in- 
tended to revive business after the recession 
of 1953. 

To further this end Secretary Humphrey 
and his deputy, Mr. Burgess, decided not to 
take advantage of the 2½ percent rate then 
prevailing in the bond market for the Treas- 
ury's funding operation. This was a serious 
mistake: It started the stock market boom 
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and the Treasury never again had the op- 
portunity to lengthen the debt by convert- 
ing short-term bills into long-term bonds at 
2% percent. 

Astute financiers realized early in 1955, 
what the Fulbright investigation failed to 
pinpoint, that if big business can charge 
billions of plant expansion costs to the Gov- 
ernment and to the consumer, the result is 
bound to be a booming stock market cou- 
pled with liquidation of Government bonds. 
The inevitable consequence of the huge 
profits of the heavily concentrated industries 
was inviting labor unions to share in the pie 
at the consumer's expense. 

Now, when the economy is again ap- 
proaching boom proportions, is the time to 
tax the excess profits of 1959, before the 
steel power elite will distribute the gains 
of increased productivity in higher wages 
and dividends, ignoring again that these 
profits have accrued from the sacrifices made 
by the Treasury, repealing the excess profit 
tax and granting special tax relief for ac- 
celerated depreciation running into billions 
of dollars in the last 6 years. 

Another example of disregarding the rules 
of the free market economy is to be found 
in the rumors that some of our more for- 
ward-looking steel executives wanted to cut 
prices by $5 per ton in order to meet the 
price cut of the British Steel Board and to 
forestall another wage increase. 

The plan has not succeeded so far because 
some of the steel companies felt that it 
would be unfair to their customers who ac- 
cumulated steel supplies in anticipation of 
a strike. In a free economy business must 
be prepared to take risks; and to pay a small 
premium for adequate supply is a small price 
when a strike is in prospect. 

The steel industry has a unique oppor- 
tunity to reverse the now prevailing infla- 
tionary expectations of the public by an- 
nouncing a substantial cut in the price of 
steel. This would lay the foundation of a 
better balanced economy for future growth 
and for the restoration of the badly shaken 
credit of the Government. 

EUGENE Havas. 

WASHINGTON. 


EXHIBIT 2 


B. THE NEED FOR EXTERNAL CAPITAL IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


A number of organizations and individuals 
outside the U.S. Government have over the 
past 2 or 3 years, estimated the amounts of 
external capital which the less-developed 
countries require and can effectively use in 
attaining satisfactory rates of growth. While 
the estimating techniques have varied, the 
various studies show certain elements of 
agreement. 

First, they indicate that the present rates 
of capital flow to the less-developed coun- 
tries are insufficient to support any but the 
most minimal rates of economic growth. 
Second, they show that the additional capi- 
tal from all external sources required to sup- 
port satisfactorily higher growth rates ranges 
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between $2 to $5 billion per year. Third, 
those who have estimated the magnitude of 
the U.S. Government's contribution to such 
an increase in capital flows have suggested 
a figure of between $1 and $2 billion per 


year. 

The estimates referred to above are as 
follows: 

1. The Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) in “Economic Survey of Europe in 
1957.“ prepared by the Research and Plan- 
ning Division: In connection with a study 
of actual and projected trade patterns be- 
tween the industrialized and primary pro- 
ducing countries of the world, the report 
concluded that the primary producing coun- 
tries could not finance from prospective 
foreign trade earnings the capital imports 
required for an adequate rate of growth. 
The report concluded that the additional 
flow of capital from the more- to the less- 
developed countries required to enable the 
latter to approach the growth rate of the 
former would probably not exceed $5 billion 
annually, or 1 percent of the national income 
of the industrial countries combined. The 
report concluded that this gap could not be 
expected to be met to any large extent in 
the future through the export of private 
capital.” 

2. The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (CED): In an assessment of economic 
aid programs issued in the form of a policy 
report entitled “Economic Development As- 
sistance” in April 1957, the CED suggested 
that an outlay of $1 billion per year for the 
next 5 years in addition to current U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance program would be a “de- 
sirable and necessary investment.” This 
group of American businessmen envisaged 
that the U.S. outlay would be considerably 
less in the first years of an enlarged pro- 
gram. They concluded with the statement 
that “such an additional outlay for devel- 
opment assistance would deserve priority 
over many items contained in or proposed 
for the budget. 

3. Paul G. Hoffman, Director of 
the United Nations Special Fund, in an ad- 
dress before the 17th Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 20, 1959: In this and other 
speeches, Mr. Hoffman has reported that the 
less developed countries can absorb and ef- 
fectively use some $30 billion of goods and 
services from abroad for capital formation 
in the next decade, or an average of $3 bil- 
lion from all sources per year. He points 
out that although $30 billion can be used 
over the next decade, the annual rate of 
absorption will grow with the years. He 
suggests that funds in this amount would 
facilitate an increase in the rates of growth 
in per capita incomes from 1 percent to 
roughly 2 percent annually. 

4. MIT study for the Senate Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Program, 
January 1957: The MIT study estimated that 
the underdeveloped countries require and 
could absorb between $2.5 and $3.5 billion 
of additional funds from all sources (p. 2). 
They made no estimate of the amount which 
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would be required from U.S. sources but it 
can be inferred that this would be of the 
order of $1 billion to $2 billion per year above 
the level of U.S. economic assistance prior to 
— mANE of the Development Loan 

5. The University of Chicago study for the 
Senate Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program, March 1957: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago study estimated that eco- 
nomic aid to Asia, the Near East and Africa 
from all public sources should be a mini- 
mum of $2 billion per year at the outset and 
might eventually rise to a minimum of $5 bil- 
lion per year before beginning to decline. 

6. “A Proposal-Key to an Effective Foreign 
Policy,” by Max F. Millikan and Walter W. 
Rostow: The Millikan-Rostow book estimates 
that over the next 5 years a maximum an- 
nual figure of $3.5 billion, from all foreign 
sources, is required by the underdeveloped 
areas for successful economic growth. Out 
of this total, it is estimated that the U.S. 
share would come to a maximum of $2 billion 
per year. 

Because of the problem involved in using 
so large a volume of foreign capital, Millikan 
and Rostow go on to estimate that actual 
demands for U.S. aid will more probably run 
at about $1.2 billion a year, “if sound criteria 
for efficient use were applied.” 

7. National Planning Association (NPA), 
“A New Approach to Foreign Economic As- 
sistance,” April 1957: The NPA statement 
concluded that the optimum level of aid 
which could be extended to underdeveloped 
countries “now substantially exceeds that 
amount of U.S. aid funds currently available. 
Hence to insure their maximum effectiveness, 
the size of our economic aid program should 
be increased.” The NPA committee went on 
to suggest that a foreign aid corporation 
should be established with an original capi- 
tal fund not less than $1 billion and addi- 
tional capital obtained as required. 

8. Executive branch views: The executive 
branch has confined its estimates on external 
capital requirements of less-developed coun- 
tries to evaluations of individual investment 
activities of country programs comprised of 
specific activities. This has been done be- 
cause a nation’s ability to use capital effec- 
tively is governed by a variety of tangible and 
intangible and measurable and nonmeasur- 
able factors. 

Capital formation estimates are influenced 
by a whole range of political, economic, and 
social forces such as skill of the native popu- 
lation, cultural habits, social formation, and 
political revolution. They are affected by 
supplies of raw materials, fluctuations and 
commodity pricing, changes in patterns of 
trade, financial, and fiscal measures, etc. 

For these reasons, the executive branch 
prefers making funding decisions with re- 
gard to particular countries on much the 
same basis as that employed by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. This is done through a detailed 
examination of specific development projects 
and programs. 


Status of dollar repayment loans to European countries (Marshall plan and mutual security program—Eximbank—and Treasury) 
as of Dec. 31, 1958 


Repayments of 
interest and 
principal 


$24, 363, 000. 00 
13.282 342. 32 
115, 042; 000. 00 


131, 436, 342. 32 


5, 998, 191. 76 
14, 761, 000, 00 


20, 759, 191. 76 
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Status of dollar repayment loans to European countries (Marshall plan and mutual security program—Eximbank—and Treasury) 
ý ci . as of Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 


Repayments of 
Country interest and 
Finland. - Eximbank loan . .. 02-2 n+ -e-0e-- $93, 623, 000. 00 
France. — ton — Public Law 472; Public Law 165... 38, 523, 388. 64 
Eximbank loan........--.-.-.---. 999, 075, 000. 00 
Total 1, 087, 598, 388. 94 
E324 „„«44„„„ꝙ 3̃ p --| Public Law 165. 1, 056, 
Germany. 65, 145, 000, 00 
Total „„! A 66, 201, 828. 76 
ATO O N T ̃ :: ENEA Public Law 742; Public Law 165; et Seqgq - 3 1, 209, 693. 31 
Eximbank loan 623, 000. 00 
Total 1, 832, 693, 31 
Public Law 472. „ 22, 761, 216. 29 
Public Law 472; Publie Law 165_-....-.---.-------------- 17, 081, 825. 49 
e ... a y 164, 150, 000. 00 
r y i EE p . 181, 231, 825. 49 
500, 000, 21, 370, 929. 78 
loan... » 284, 000. 193, 073, 000. 00 
Nei b Ä 220, 443, 929. 78 
E A E TNS ES Public Law 472; Public Law 165......-------------------.- 000. 00 000. 10, 432, 095, 54 
Eximbank loan ———— ũ— 37, 802, 000. 00 
Total cp enmencennssccnwncesesescnsesssessns 48, 234, 095. 54 
Por IJ keen a oaan FUDUC LW Mies 8, 444, 908. 58 
* Eximbank loan... 3, 512, 000. 00 
Bh: CSR ae CO a EN alee Va! Tee eel 11, 956, 905. 58 
Spain....... HOLDE ban AES SE — aang LAW TOD steed —. ——. —— 62, 408, 484. 02 17, 011, 424. 57 
ximbank loan . 86, 749, 000. 00 42, 072, 000. 00 
Total-. 50, 083, 424. 57 
Sweden ennenen Public Law 472.. 5, 438, 470, 89 
F Eximbank loan... 446, 00 
To —.———.— 11, 884, 470. 89 
T Public art 472; Public Law 166.75 62, 713, 540. 24 
Eximbank loan TI, 565, 000. 00 
Treasury Loan (as of June 30, 1958). 279, 700, 000. 00 
Total 540. 24 
European Coal and Steel Community. Public Law iia 11 22 88 5 
Wee Ed cree Spence — — Public Law 472; Public Law 165.. 73, 806, 686. 10 6, 460, 435. 94 


3 Public Law 165; et 6 jç—r—jç—9—ç—ꝙsð§«ß»*è i) 
Eximbank 


International Cooperation Administration Status of Marshall plan country loans executed under authority of Publie Law 472, 80th Cong., 
as amended as of Dec. 31, 1958 


Collections 
Date of loan 
Country 
— — NRA x 
Nov. 7 1948 Sat 8 
June 20, 1950 
June 18, 1951 
Denmark ] Oct. 7. 1048 
France bee e A 
“Nov. 7, 1550 do ECAX 38-3 
—— case nc asec: Nov. 14, 190 (a 
July 14, 1950 — 
Total 
Indonesia 8 Nov. 22,1049 . do 8 — 1 8. 000: 80 
C.. e a jk o a r Eee 
. ͤ — NO 2 I0 ECAX 441 and 2. 84, 964, 306, 30 
June 30,1050 do. EOAX 44-3....... 5 41, 250, 000. 00 
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International Cooperation Administration—Status of Marshall plan country loans executed under authority of Public Law 472, 80th Cong. 
as amended as of Dec. 31, 1958—Continued 


Collections 


Initial Balance of 
Country amortization Loan No. principal 
due date Principal Total outstanding 
repayments 

„ eee $14, 381, 575. 35 $63, 400, 000. 00 
do- ECAX 45-3. 2.22.) 1, 286, 976. 17 5, 678, 568. 00 
Total 69, 078, 568. 00 
Netherlands. Feb. 1. 1949 do ECAX 47-1 and 2. 25, 580, 607. 27 124, 800, 000. 00 
Feb. 16,1950 fd ECAX 7-3. 739; 684. 3, 857, 144. 00 
ee Mig | oll ee 133, 500, 000. 00 26, 370, 381. 83 128, 717, 144. 00 
Norway. Oct. 20, 1948 do. . ECAX 8-1 35, 000, 000. 00 9, 323, 587. 33 31, 250, 000. 00 
Portugal. ] May 15, 1950 |..... do . ECAX 50 27, 600, 900. 00 6, 520,846.51 | 25,382 621. 85 
3 do. I ECAX 50-2. 8. 551, 000. 00 1, 924, 059. 07 7. $92, 610. 91 
36, 051, 000. 00 8, 444, 905. 58 83, 275, 282. 76 
Sweden. Dec. 29,1949 do 5, 438, 470. 89 18, 210, 000, 00 
eee eee eee Nov. 1, 1948 f. do apa 
y he er me ee 3,326, 301.37 | 28. 000, 000. 00 
Oct. 17, 1019 8 3, 134, 134. 57 35, 806, 686. 10 


1 Turkey has been in default on the payments of interest and principal since 


June 30, 1956. 


Nores.—Country loans totaling $1,139,758,164.65 were disbursed, and were funded 
„664.72 from public debt authority and the balance of 


to the extent $1,121 


6, 160, 435, 94 


322, 700, 000. 00 
14, 200, 000. 00 


ECAX 57-1 and 2. 
ECAX 57-3 


Total loans, 
Public 
Law 472, 


as 
amended.. 


percent 
menced June 30, 1 


$17,768,499.93 from ECA appropriations. Grace periods for interest expired on June 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to com- 
mend the able chairman of our com- 
mittee for the very fine presentation of 
the bill which is now before the Senate. 

I wish to ask him a question. Does 
not the chairman feel that the Foreign 
Relations Committee this year, in its 
study of the program, gave it probably 
the most thorough going over of any 
similar program which has been before 
the committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that is 
correct. The hearings were not only 
more extensive in time and effort, but, 
due to the fact that many Members had 
participated in the study of this pro- 
gram 2 years ago, I think the study was 
more informed and more discriminating. 
I think this is the best job the commit- 
tee has ever done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I myself feel that 
way. That was my own reaction. I 
thought the hearings were more thor- 
ough and that the individual members 
of the committee went into the differ- 
ent programs and the different items 
more carefully than ever before. As 
the chairman of the committee has 
stated, this is not something new. There 
has been a continuing study over the 
years. 

By the way, with reference to the loan 
fund, the change in that program is not 
new this year, is it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. The Senator 
will recall that 2 years ago the admin- 
istration itself proposed and endorsed 
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@ program for $2 billion over a 3-year 
period, I believe 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was after the 
committee had made a study and had 
reported and had made definite recom- 
mendations. The administration then 
proposed a long-term loan program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the committee has been urging this mat- 
ter now for at least 3 years? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I dare to suggest that the 
State Department favors this approach. 
I think the President in his statement in 
two or three press conferences, indicated 
his approval of the principle of the loan 
development fund. It is true that the 
administration proposed a different 
method this year. I think it was in- 
fluenced in this respect by the Treasury. 
It appears that the current and, I hope, 
temporary dislocation of the Govern- 
ment bond market, persuaded the ad- 
ministration to recommend the other 
method. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that in the long run this is a 
much sounder program than we have 
had in the past? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am convinced 
that the long-term method of financing 
the loan fund will save the American 
people money. It will result in a sounder 
and a more efficient administration. It 
will be much more effective in its results. 
The most inefficient and wasteful use 
of the American taxpayers’ dollars has 
resulted from a program which has been 
administered on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
which cannot be administered efficiently, 


1, 139, 758, 164, 65 | 179, 080, 867. 92 


57, 201, 089. 18 
2, 517, 060. 65 


39, $80, 228. 44 | 218, 961, 096. 36 | 1, 000, 877, 936. 21 


30, 1952, and for principal on June 30, 1956. The loans carry an interest rate of 2}4 
r annum, poan semiannually. Payments on account of principal com- 

, and are payable semiannually on June 30 and Dec. 31 through 
Dee. 31, 1983. The loans call for repayments in U.S. dollars. 


which results, as I indicated, in a drive 
to make loans at the end of the fiscal 
year in order to be in a position to ask 
for additional funds. This criticism is 
applicable not only to this program, but 
to all programs whose activities are 
often speeded up at the end of the year 
in order that the agencies concerned may 
be in a position to ask for further funds, 
Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the difference 
between a hurry-up program, working 
on an annual basis, and one that is well 
planned, in which we can look forward 
to a span of years in which to accom- 
plish the purpose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. I think the fact that there were 
annual appropriations prevented the 
development. of basic projects which 
would advance the solution of the most 
serious economic problems in other 
countries. That shortcoming tended to 
make the programs superficial. Because 
it was short term and because the re- 
cipient countries could not rely on the 
continuity of the program, they tended 
to make superficial requests. Projects 
having to do with communications, rail- 
roads, docks, irrigation—the types of 
projects which really involve basic 
growth—were shoved aside, because they 
were of a long-term nature. So in those 
countries there was a tendency to under- 
take superficial programs which could 
be easily financed, but which really did 
not make a great contribution to the 
nation’s economic development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama in com- 
mending and complimenting the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee for the statement he has just made. 
I think Senators know that, as chairman 
of the committee, he has been under- 
standing, he has been tolerant, he has 
given all of us a chance to express our 
various points of view—and they have 
been many—and he has shown great 
knowledge and interest in this particu- 
lar program. 

The chairman of the committee would 
be the first to admit, of course, that 
there are still differences between us, 
as members of the committee, as to how 
far we should go in maintaining inter- 
national cooperation at the present time, 
in its present capacity, and in the 
amount of money allocated under the 
bill for the operation of the ICA this 

ear. 

s It is my belief, counting the $1 bil- 
lion fund for the first year of the 5-year 
plan for the Development Loan Fund, 
that we are appropriating a little bit too 
much money this year, and I made my 
position known to the committee in that 
respect. But I think in all fairness it 
should be said, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the chairman of the com- 
mittee have both pointed out, the future 
of a program of this kind lies in the 
development of an institution such as 
the Development Loan Fund, which was 
advocated by the committee 3 years 
ago—unanimously, I believe—and which 
was advocated by the administration 2 
years ago, and which is now being advo- 
cated on a long-term basis, in line with 
the administration wishes, for a 5-year 
period. 

I am distressed and disturbed, Mr. 
President, to find the minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois, saying this 
morning, upon emerging from a meeting 
with the President, that the adminis- 
tration is opposed to this type of financ- 
ing, which it advocated 2 years ago, and 
was only going to stand for $700 million 
for the Development Loan Fund this 
year. I think that is a mistaken posi- 
tion. I think too much emphasis is 
being put on the idea of a balanced 
budget, because in the long run the re- 
sult of the emphasis on the year-by-year 
appropriation for the Development Loan 
Fund will be much greater cost and 
much less production of results. 

I want the Recorp to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in my opinion the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has per- 
formed a real service in the consideration 
of this bill this year. The Senator has 
brought to it many good reforms long 
overdue, and on his own initiative the 
Senator has tried to bring about a sepa- 
ration between the economic and mili- 
tary aspects of the program, to the end 
that military aid as such would be placed 
in the Department of Defense. I sup- 
ported the distinguished chairman in his 
attempt to bring about this separation, 
which I think is long overdue. We were 
unsuccessful. 

I think by and large we have reported 
a good bill to the Senate, a bill which 
can still stand something in the way of 
amendments but a bill which is a decided 
improvement, thanks to the personal in- 
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terest shown by the distinguished chair- 
man and by the members of the commit- 
tee, the great amount of study, and the 
very careful consideration given to the 
bill this year. 

Again I wish to express my thanks to 
the Senator from Arkansas for his out- 
standing work as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and to commend him for his un- 
derstanding, his knowledge, and his abil- 
ity in this respect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his kind words. 
I also thank the Senator from Alabama. 

I wish to say that the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Alabama 
were extremely helpful. They were pres- 
ent throughout the consideration of this 
measure. Their contributions not only 
in stimulating discussion but in propos- 
ing worthwhile amendments were very 
great indeed. 

I think the committee members, gener- 
ally speaking, worked together in an at- 
mosphere of great harmony this year. 
There were very few serious differences. 
I grant that there are still differences, 
but I do not think they go to the essen- 
tial nature of the bill. They really per- 
tain to relatively minor aspects. Some 
aspects are not so superficial, of course. 

For example, there is the matter of 
timing. I think one of the main differ- 
ences between the Senator from Mon- 
tana and myself with regard to the elim- 
ination of the grant aid is one of timing. 
The question is whether we can stop this 
aid suddenly, without giving either the 
administration or the foreign countries 
concerned a period in which to adjust, or 
whether we should give notice and move 
toward the same objective more gradu- 
ally. That is not a really serious differ- 
ence. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Montana in commending 
our chairman for the leadership he has 
extended to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It has been a great pleasure to 
serve under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Arkansas, as we have con- 
sidered this very complex piece of major 
proposed legislation, and as we have 
considered other proposed legislation. 

The Senator from Arkansas has al- 
ways respected the rights and preroga- 
tives of each member of the committee, 
even though he might find himself in 
opposition to an individual Senator on 
some specific issue before the committee 
I desire to say that the Senator’s lead- 
ership in respect to the Development 
Loan Fund, I think, represents a great 
contribution to the improvement of our 
mutual security bill. 

In the Senator’s speech tonight he re- 
ferred to the fact that a very detailed 
study was made on behalf of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and, through 
it, on behalf of the Senate, more than 
2 years ago, by various recognized re- 
search groups, such as the University of 
Chicago, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Columbia University, 
Brookings Institution and others, at a 
cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States of some $250,000. These institu- 
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tions came forward with a series of rec- 
ommendations which all of us on the 
Foreign Relations Committee supported 
in a unanimous report which we made 
to the Senate. 

What the Senator from Arkansas has 
done, particularly in respect to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, has been to give 
support to one of the recommendations 
of that study. I think it is one of the 
most important contributions in the 
whole field of foreign aid made in recent 
years. As one member of the commit- 
tee, I want to thank the Senator from 
Arkansas for his leadership and states- 
manship in regard to it. I was such an 
ardent advocate of it in the committee 
that it turned out to be my privilege 
to make the motion which resulted in 
the compromise figure which was agreed 
to by the committee. 

The Senator from Arkansas first pro- 
posed $114 billion for 5 years. It seemed 
to me that the time period was more 
important than the amount and that 
we could add a different amount later 
if we decided more money was needed. 
It seemed to me what was important 
was to get a period of 5 years approved 
by the committee and, we hope, by the 
Congress, so that we can have some con- 
tinuity with respect to the program. 

In fact, it took the study of authori- 
ties on this subject to change the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Oregon with re- 
gard to the desirability of a long-term 
Development Loan Fund. I believe, how- 
ever, in following where the facts lead, 
and after I studied the reports of the 
experts I could not, in my judgment, 
logically hold to the position I had pre- 
viously held of requiring annual ap- 
proval of the loan. I was privileged in 
the committee this year to move that we 
reduce the amount to a billion dollars 
but retain the period of 5 years. That 
was agreed to. I think it is the greatest 
contribution made by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in connection with this 
bill this year, and it was made because 
of the leadership and the statesmanship 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Tomorrow I shall present the minority 
point of view in regard to the bill, but in 
presenting the minority point of view, 
as I shall develop tomorrow, I do not 
mean to imply that we are at logger- 
heads in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on a great many items in the bill. 
To the contrary, I think we find our- 
selves as a committee in agreement on a 
substantial majority of the individual 
points involved in the bill. 

However, there did develop differences 
among us, as I shall point out tomorrow, 
which caused me, at least, to decide I 
could not support the bill in its present 
form. Another colleague joined me. 
Two other colleagues voted “present” 
rather than voting for the bill pro or 
con. 

It also should be pointed out that other 
colleagues have a considerable number 
of reservations as to certain parts of the 
bill. I think that is good, Mr. President. 
I think it is good to bring to the floor of 
the Senate the differences in points of 
view, amplified as we have amplified 
them in the majority report and the 
minority views, in the hope that we can 
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iron out our differences on the floor of 
the Senate and thereby improve the bill. 

I am sure my friend the Senator from 
Arkansas knows this and does not have 
to be told, but I think the Senate ought to 
be told the fact that there will develop, 
in the course of the debate, differences 
among the members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in regard to certain 
items in the bill. These represent in no 
measure whatsoever any disrespect for 
our chairman, any personal differences 
with our chairman, or any lack of high 
esteem for the leadership of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. To the contrary, these differences 
are honest differences of opinion within 
the committee as to how we can have the 
best possible mutual security program for 
the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for his remarks about 
my role with respect to the bill. The 
Senator certainly was most assiduous in 
his attendance at the committee and 
contributed a great deal to the discus- 
sions. I know the Senator will also con- 
tribute a great deal to the debate on the 
floor. 

I certainly join the Senator in approv- 
ing of members developing the different 
points of view. I have no illusions about 
the infallibility of my own ideas. 

I think we have the basis for a good 
bill. If this bill has done nothing else, it 
has turned the direction of the mutual 
security program a little bit away from 
emphasis upon the military towards the 
economic. At the same time, it does not 
actually hurt the military effort. My 
hope is that one of these days we can 
separate the military assistance program 
from this legislation and deal only with 
the nonmilitary aspects. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as a 
Member of the Senate and of the com- 
mittee, I would be remiss if I did not 
take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for having had the privilege 
of serving under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. As a new member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
Senator for his forbearance because of 
my limited knowledge of foreign affairs 
and foreign relations. It has been a 
pleasure to serve with the Senator. I 
am looking forward to continued service. 

I, too, am greatly pleased with the 
bill which has been reported. I did not 
support all of its provisions but after 
listening to days and days of debate I 
have become convinced that we should 
begin to shift from a grant program to 
a loan program. I think this is in the 
interest of our own Nation, and I am 
convinced it is in the interest of nations 
we are trying to assist. I think it is the 
proper and the sensible answer to a 
problem which is going to confront this 
Nation for many years. 

I supported the Senator’s proposal for 
a 5-year program in connection with 
the Development Loan Fund. I do not 
believe this is a year-to-year program. I 
think we must look forward to its con- 
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tinuance for many years. I wish it were 
not so. But the problem is a practical 
one which must be met, and I believe 
that is the solution to it. 

I again state that it has been a real 
pleasure to serve with the chairman and 
the other members of the committee. 
As the Senator from Oregon has said, 
there were differences of opinion in 
committee, and there will be differences 
of opinion on the floor of the Senate as 
the debate continues. However, I think 
we gave this bill a deeper analysis and 
closer study than most legislation which 
comes before the Senate receives. 

I assure the Senate and the country 
that the chairman of the committee 
spared no time and effort on his own 
part to study every phase of the bill. 
I was pleased at the way matters were 
handled when they came before the com- 
mittee. Members of the committee were 
not hesitant to express their views and 
cast their votes; and when the votes 
were cast we would start on another 
problem. 

I believe we have brought before the 
Senate one of the best mutual security 
bills to come before it since I became 
a Member of the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas for his kind words. He 
need not ask for forbearance. He has 
made a great contribution. He may be 
new on the committee, but he is not new 
to the Halls of Congress, or to political 
matters. He recognizes, better than do 
most people, the significance and the 
necessity for this program. 

There is one characteristic about the 
legislation which should be mentioned. 
Unlike domestic legislation, which bears 
directly on the interests of our citizens 
in every section of the country, the ef- 
fects of this program are remote and not 
even easy to visualize. Of all the bills 
which come before the Congress, this one 
is the most difficult to explain in such a 
way that the results may be understood 
by the people whose taxes support it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH JULY 9 AND 16 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that there will be 2 days of 
hearings conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Or- 
ganizations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations as part of its in- 
ternational health study. 

This study is being conducted pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress, 
and Senate Resolution 42, 86th Congress. 

The hearings will be devoted to the 
subject of “The U.S. Government and the 
Future of International Medical Re- 
search—The Long-Range Trends, Op- 
portunities, and Problems.” Hearings 
will be conducted in room 3302, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, commencing at 10 
a. m., on July 9 and 16. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations reviews 
this general subject as a part of its spe- 
cial, as well as its longstanding jurisdic- 
tion. Medical research is conducted by 
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no less than seven agencies of our Fed- 
eral Government. In turn, world med- 
ical assistance involves numerous inter- 
national organizations of which the 
United States is a member. It is for 
good reason, therefore, that this sub- 
committee studies the pattern of Govern- 
ment effort and the future trends. 

As my colleagues are aware, under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, itself, has the duty of studying 
the operations of Government activities 
at all levels with a view to determining 
efficiency. 

Under Senate Resolution 347, the com- 
mittee was specifically directed to make a 
full and complete study of any and all 


materials relating to international 
health, research, rehabilitation, and as- 
sistance programs. 


DR. WHITE, DR. PAPANICOLAOU, OTHER WITNESSES 


For purposes of these July hearings the 
subcommittee has selected a small num- 
ber of expert witnesses, each of whom is 
renowned in his respective field. 

On July 16, for example, the subcom- 
mittee will hear from Dr. James Shan- 
non, Director of the National Institutes 
of Health. 

In addition, among the witnesses who 
will be present are the following: 

On July 9, our leadoff witness will 
be Dr. Paul Dudley White, past president 
of the American Heart Association, and 
world-famous authority on cardiovascu- 
lar research. 

We will hear as well from Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Bortz, a past president of the 
American Medical Association and now 
associated with Lankenau Memorial 
Hospital, Philadelphia, on geriatric re- 
search. 

Other witnesses during the 2 days of 
hearings will include Dr. George N. Pa- 
panicolaou, known as the father of ex- 
foliative cytology, speaking on cancer 
research. Dr. Papanicolaou is, of course, 
the man who devised the great tool of 
diagnosis by which literally thousands 
of lives are saved each year, through 
diagnosis of cancer. This is done 
through sampling and analyzing cells 
cast off, that is, exfoliated by organs 
of the body itself. 

Still others will include Dr. William 
G. Lennox, father of modern epilepsy 
research, speaking on this subject on 
which he is no doubt the foremost single 
authority. 

Dr. Clement Smith, director of re- 
search on the newborn at Boston Lying- 
In Hospital, associate professor of pedi- 
atrics at Harvard Medical School, com- 
menting on perinatal morbidity. 

Dr. H. J. Muller, Nobel award-win- 
ning scientist, of the University of In- 
diana, speaking on genetics. 

Dr. George Stevenson, national and in- 
ternational consultant of the National 
Association for Mental Health and treas. 
urer of the World Federation for Men- 
tal Health, speaking on psychiatry. 

Indicative as well of our broad inter- 
national interest will be the testimony 
of another witness, Dr. Nicholson J. 
Eastman, professor of obstetrics at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. East- 
man has served as Chairman of two ex- 
pert committees of the World Health 
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Organization, the Committee on Mid- 
wife Training and the Committee on 
Maternal Care. 

There will be other witnesses as well, 
whose names will be announced shortly. 
OUTSTANDING WORK BY SENATOR HILL'S 
COMMITTEE 

Let it be noted that I, for one, am 
deeply cognizant of the outstanding 
hearings previously held on certain 
phases of this general subject by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HILL]. 

He has done so, not only as the chair- 
man of the expert Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, but as chairman of 
the Subcommittee for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Last Wednesday, the Senate soundly 
indicated its well-justified confidence in 
his and his colleagues’ judgment in the 
overwhelming vote of confidence by 
which the Senate sustained his most re- 
cent subcommittee report, providing in- 
creased funds for the Nationa] Institutes 
of Health. 

May I say that it is my earnest hope 
that the Senate’s position will be sus- 
tained in the Senate-House conference 
committee and that the more adequate 
Senate appropriation figure will be re- 
tained in the final version of this legis- 
lation. 

My colleagues’ judgment was based, 
as usual, on exhaustive hearings which 
had proved the wisdom of raising the 
budget for NIH programs. 

The fact, as some critics point out, 
that the NIH budget has considerably 
increased over the years is not, as he 
well stated in rebuttal, a cause of con- 
cern. Rather, it is à cause of national 
pride and satisfaction. Our Nation is 
only now belatedly catching up with its 
humanitarian and scientific responsi- 
bilities. 

Our Nation is at long last spending 
medical research money to save money, 
to save tax revenue which would other- 
wise be lost, but more important to save 
lives, to prevent suffering, to minimize 
the tragic human and social cost of pre- 
mature disability and death. 

In view of all this, it is not the inten- 
tion of the subcommittee of which I am 
chairman to review those matters which 
have long since been well covered by my 
colleague from Alabama in his tireless 
endeavors. 

Thus, questions of current appropria- 
tions are not within the jurisdiction of 
our subcommittee, nor are questions of 
substantive health legislation, such as 
are considered by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Rather, we are concerned with the 
policy problems indicative in our two au- 
thorizing bills, such as I have earlier 
mentioned. 

I issue a most cordial invitation to the 
public to be present at our July 9 and 
July 16 hearings. 

COMMITTEE PRINT ON CANCER TO BE RELEASED 
NEXT WEEK 

Lastly, may I mention that next week 
the subcommitte expects to release the 
fifth in its series of committee prints. 
This will be entitled “Cancer, a World- 
wide Menace.” This committee print 
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will present through charts and ques- 
tions and answers an outline of the in- 
cidence of the different types of cancer 
throughout the world. 

This print will show that, according 
to present rates, at birth, one male 


American out of every five may con- 


tract cancer in the course of a lifetime, 
one female out of every four. 

It will show that, by 1975, there will 
be more than a million cases of cancer 
under treatment in the United States 
each year, according to conservation es- 
timates, compared to the 700,000 cases 
now. 

The print will show that 2 million in- 
dividuals die throughout the world each 
year from cancer. 

These facts, I believe, underline the 
importance of the great bill which my 
colleague from Alabama authorized, 
Senate Journal Resolution 41, to create 
a National Institute for International 
Medical Research. 

This bill is now pending before the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

It is hoped that the bill will be re- 
ported favorably and acted upon. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege to join with my distinguished 
colleagues, Senator Douc tas and Sena- 
tor Javits in their introduction of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 111, providing for 
the designation of the week following the 
Fourth of July as Captive Nations 
Week. Recently I told the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance in Chicago that the 
United States and the West should issue 
a new charter of hope to the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. My proposal 
called for a declaration of intent and 
concern from the leadership of the West 
and certainly this resolution points up 
to a great degree the intent and concern 
of the people of our country. 

In my charter of hope I proposed that 
the West will never lose the opportunity 
to point out to the world the monstrous 
hypocrisy of Soviet colonialism; the 
Soviet leaders who shed crocodile tears 
over the remnants of Western colonial- 
ism have imposed in Eastern Europe the 
most savage and brutal colonialism the 
world has ever known. As the day ap- 
proaches when we stop to observe the 
anniversary of our independence I feel 
it is only fitting that we impress upon 
our friends behind the Iron Curtain our 
deep interest in their God-given right to 
live as free men and to restate our hope 
that the day will soon dawn when they 
are freed from the yoke of Soviet 
tyranny. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I submitted an amendment which 
I intend to offer during the debate on the 
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mutual security program, relating to 
freedom of information. This particular 
amendment was offered in the House, and 
was made a part of the House bill. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
lay down a mandate on the part of the 
Congress to the ICA that certain infor- 
mation which is vital to a proper under- 
standing of the Mutual Security Act be 
made available. I merely mention the 
amendment now for purposes of the 
Recorp. I know that many of my col- 
leagues are keenly interested in this sub- 
ject matter. 

The amendment was sponsored in the 
other body by a distinguished Repre- 
sentative from California, Mr. Moss, who 
has such a fine record in the field of free- 
dom of information. 

I also submitted a second amendment, 
relating to U.S. participation in the 
World Refugee Year. This will be 
offered as an amendment to the mutual 
security bill, calling for an appropriation 
of $10 million to be used in furtherance 
of permanent refugee solutions. The 
World Refugee Year begins tomorrow. It 
will be launched by appropriate cere- 
monies in the city of New York, in which 
representatives of the Presidential Com- 
mittee for the Refugee Year will partici- 
pate. 

The amendment which I have submit- 
ted, and which will be offered, would do 
much to forward active participation 
on the part of our Government in the 
solution of refugee problems. 

I shall also offer certain other amend- 
ments to the mutual security bill, which 
amendments I have previously sent to 
the desk. One relates to the use of our 
surplus foods. A situation exists in con- 
nection with the present law which I am 
sure we shall wish to correct. That situ- 
ation is that when surplus foods are 
available there is a priority for the use of 
such foods abroad rather than at home. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] testified before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on certain bills relating to the 
distribution of surplus foods for needy 
persons. He brought to our attention 
a situation which is almost incredible. 

If there is surplus butter, for example, 
under the present rules of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the butter will be 
offered for sale abroad, under the terms 
of Public Law 480, or the soft currency 
purchase program, before it is made 
available as a gift for needy and hun- 
gry people in the United States. 

I cannot believe that the Congress 
wishes to preserve such a situation; and 
I intend to offer an amendment to cor- 
rect it. I have used the item of butter 
as an example. I realize that the De- 
partment has certain requirements to 
meet under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration charter, calling for the sale of 
such commodities first, and then distrib- 
ution on the basis of need, at a lower 
priority. 

But we received evidence in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
the effect that certain commodities were 
being currently denied needy people in 
the United States on the basis of a 
grant program or a gift program, while 
they were being sold abroad on the basis 
of sales for soft currency. 
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I believe in international cooperation, 
I expect to support the magnificent mu- 
tual security bill which is before us. I 
think it is the best one we have ever 
had. I, too, wish to commend the chair- 
man of the committee for his fine out- 
standing leadership. I compliment the 
staff of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions for their fine work in providing 
us with information which made pos- 
sible some constructive work in the prep- 
aration of a mutual security bill. 

With all that, let me add that I still 
feel that our No. 1 obligation, when it 
comes to humanitarian purposes, is with 
our own. 

This is not to be selfish. It is simply 
to be what I think is prudent of our 
own needs and considerate of the needs 
of our own people. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


ELEVATION OF MOST REVEREND 
BERNARD J. SHEIL, AUXILIARY 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO, TO RANK 
OF ARCHBISHOP 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently an article in the Chicago Daily 
News described the elevation to arch- 
bishop by Pope John XXIII of Chicago’s 
Auxiliary Bishop Bernard J. Sheil. 

Archbishop Sheil has served the peo- 
ple of Chicago in a remarkable manner 
for 49 years as a priest and innovator, 
31 of them as auxiliary bishop to the 
late Cardinals Mundelein and Stritch. 
He was the founder of the pace-setting 
Catholic Youth Organization for the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, and initiator of 
many leisure-time activities for young 
people. 

As a personal friend, I esteem this 
great native son of Illinois for the hu- 
manitarian and liberal ideas he has 
often shared with me and other law- 
makers. I join with his hundreds of 
friends throughout the Nation in ex- 
tending best wishes on this auspicious 
occasion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pore RAISES SHEIL TO ARCHBISHOP—HONOR- 
ARY TITLE GOES To SHEIL 
[From the Chicago Daily News, June 17, 


Pope John elevated Chicago's Bishop Ber- 
nard J. Sheil to archbishop, the Vatican 
announced Wednesday. 

The honor bestowed on the 71-year-old 
Chicago-born prelate was that of titular 
archbishop of Selge, an ancient archdiocese 
in Asia Minor. 

With the new title Bishop Sheil’s position 
as auxiliary bishop to Archbishop Albert 
Gregory Meyer does not change. Archbishop 
Meyer remains the head of the Chicago 
archdiocese. 

Archbishop Meyer, appointed September 
24, 1958, is also assisted in his duties by a 
second archbishop, William D. O’Brien, 80, 
appointed November 18, 1953. 

With his new title, Archbishop Sheil will 
not have any archdiocese to administer 
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a Roman Catholic spokesman ex- 
plained. 

Nevertheless, the honor was considered a 
significant one for the pastor of St. An- 
drew's parish, on Chicago’s northwest side, 
often considered a stormy petrel in church 
and political circles. 

Bishop Sheil said he learned of the honor 
Tuesday from Archbishop Meyer but under 
the strict code of secrecy laid down by the 
Vatican in such matters, it was not made 
public until announced by the Pope. 

“I am profoundly grateful to his holiness, 
Pope John XXIII, for the high honor he 
has personally conferred upon me,” said 
Bishop Sheil in a statement Wednesday. 

“My 49 years as priest, my 31 years as a 
bishop, have been spent in working closely 
with the people of Chicago. 

“Always I have found them friendly, gen- 
erous, and cooperative.“ 

Bishop Sheil said he felt the honor was 
“one for the people of Chicago also, and to 
them also I wish to express my gratitude on 
this occasion.” 

Archbishop Sheil returned from a 5-day 
visit to Rome 2 months ago. 

“I went over to see the holy father,” 
he said. “I did not know him before.” 

He said he spent 40 minutes with Pope 
John but had no hint that the new honor 
would be bestowed upon him. 

The archbishop was born in Chicago in 
1888 and grew up on the South Side. 

He was a better than average sandlot 
baseball player and at one time it appeared 
that little Benny“ Sheil might carve out 
a career in the big leagues. 

He was ordained in 1910, after attending 
St. Viator’s College at Bourbonnais, III. 

He served as assistant pastor in St. Mel’s 
parish, on Chicago’s West Side, then chap- 
lain at the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion in 1918-19. 

Between 1919 and 1923 he served as chap- 
lain at the county jail, assistant pastor of 
Holy Name Cathedral, and spiritual director 
of Quigley Seminary. 

Since then he has served as assistant 
chancellor of the archdiocese, chancellor and 
as treasurer of the International Eucharistic 
Congress. 

He was made an auxiliary bishop in 1928 
and was the administrative right arm of 
Cardinal Mundelein, whom he served as 
vicar general between 1928 and 1939. 

He is best known for his founding of the 
Catholic Youth Organization in 1930, which 
he served as director until 1954. 

He has been pastor at St. Andrew’s Church, 
3546 North Paulina, for 23 years. 


PROPOSED YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill, S. 812, which I have introduced, 
along with 20 other Senators, to es- 
tablish a Youth Conservation Corps of 
young men to work on planned conser- 
vation projects on our National and 
State public lands, is currently on the 
agenda of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and we hope for early 
action by the full committee. 

Mr. President, indicative of the con- 
tinued growth of interest and support 
for this legislation is the news that the 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO has under- 
taken to support the bill officially and 
has brought it to the attention of its 
full membership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “Youth Con- 
servation Corps—State AFL-CIO Urges 
Support of Humphrey Plan,” published 
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— e ag Labor Press of June 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CorPs—StTaTe AFL-CIO 
URGES SUPPORT OF HUMPHREY PLAN 


Support for Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY'S 
Youth Conservation Corps was urged by 
the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO’s community 
services director, in letters sent to all Wis- 
consin central bodies this week. 

“Organized labor has a deep and abiding 
interest in conservation of both human and 
natural resources,” Wilbert Walter, the 
State labor group’s community services head, 
said. 

“The Humphrey Youth Conservation 
Corps—patterned after the old CCC camps— 
will do much to help save our topsoil, pro- 
tect our wildlife, streams, and forests—and 
at the same time give 300,000 young men an 
opportunity to partake of rugged outdoors 
life away from the grime of city streets,” 
Walter said in his letter. 


APPROVAL GIVEN 


The proposal has been approved by a Sen- 
ate Labor Subcommittee in Washington 
heanded by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, West Virginia, and has a good 
chance of passage by Congress, 

Young men between the ages of 16 and 
21 would work under professional conserva- 
tionists, such as Forest Service rangers, in 
groups of 40. They would be paid $60 
monthly, with additional stipends for 
leadership assignments and tenure, plus 
room, board, medical care, and transporta- 
tion. 8 

Senator HUMPHREY, writing in Harpers 
magazine recently, described the dual pur- 
pose of his program: 

“A giant step toward the prevention of 
delinquency and the improvement of phys- 
ical fitness could be accomplished if the CCC 
were in existence today to provide not only 
healthful, useful outdoor work, but educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and young 
men with too much time on their hands.” 

WASTE IS CITED 

“The waste of human resources is matched 
in another field by an outrageous dissipation 
of our resources of soil and water. * * * Mil- 
lions of acres of cut-over forest lands le 
abandoned to brush, wind, fire, and insects— 
ugly and unproductive, at a time when the 
U.S. Forest Service predicts that our need 
for lumber and other wood products is ris- 
ing beyond our expected forest yields.” 

The State AFL-CIO official said that “our 
Washington lobbyists tell us that the pros- 
pects for passage of a Youth Conservation 
Corps this year or next look very good—but 
a bundle of letters from home will make it 
that much easier to get affirmative action. 

CITES LOCAL NEED 

“We in Wisconsin,” said Walter, “have a 
special reason to desire a program of this 
kind. Many of our State parks today are a 
result of CCC projects 20 years ago. And 
many of our own active union leaders got a 
wholesome start in life as CCC campers.” 

Senator HUMPHREY, during his recent 2- 
day visit to Wisconsin pointed out that the 
Youth Conservation Corps “will cost only 
about one-tenth of the Republican rise in 
the interest rate cost,” estimated to run an- 
nually now at $2.5 billion. 

The Humphrey program would provide job 
opportunities to 50,000 young men the first 
year, an additional 100,000 the second year, 
and 150,000 the third year. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

wish to address the Senate with respect 
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to a matter of great importance to our 
Nation, namely, labor-management re- 
lations in the steel industry. 

It was most gratifying and reassur- 
ing to every American, and I am cer- 
tain to every person throughout the free 
nations of the world, to learn that over 
the weekend the president of the United 
Steelworkers Union, Mr. David McDon- 
ald, announced that there would be no 
strike for at least the next 2 weeks; that 
every conceivable effort would be made 
to settle the dispute between the steel 
companies and the highly respected 
Steel Workers Union on a peaceful and 
objective basis. 

Prior to that announcement, I had 
issued a statement which reads as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

A steel shutdown at this time would be a 
serious blow to American prestige through- 
out the world. We are in the midst of 
critical international negotiations. We can- 
not negotiate from strength with the Soviet 
Union at a time when our most vital defense 
industry is closed down by an economic 
dispute. 

The President has evidenced his lack of 
understanding of the importance of the 
crisis by ref the union's request to 
appoint an impartial factfinding body. 

By its action today, the union has demon- 
strated a high degree of statesmanship in 
accepting President Eisenhower's alternative 
suggestion that the present steel negotia- 
tions be continued and a shutdown post- 
poned. 

Surely with this additional time thus af- 
forded it should be possible for the union 
and the companies to arrive at a fair agree- 
ment. 

The facts reported by Senator KEFAUVER 
on the basis of testimony before the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee demonstrate that 
improved wage and fringe benefits are pos- 
sible without increasing steel prices. 

Perhaps the leaders of the steel companies 
will use this period of extension to join with 
representatives of the union in developing 
a reasonable solution of the present crisis. 


Mr. President, I sent a copy of that 
statement to Mr. David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers 
of America, 1500 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. I felt that Mr. 
McDonald was deserving of the thanks 
and appreciation of persons in public 
life, as well as of private citizens, be- 
cause certainly there is a need for an 
amicable and just settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the steel companies 
and the Steelworkers Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of a letter sent by Mr. 
David J. McDonald to President Eisen- 
hower under date of June 25, 1959; the 
reply of President Eisenhower dated 
June 27, 1959; and a telegram of the 
same date from Mr. McDonald to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

MCDONALD LETTER 
New Yorx Crry, June 25, 1959. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is my duty to in- 
form you that the steel negotiations are 
deadlocked. From all present indications, 
steel furnaces will be banked this weekend 
and the mills shut down at 12:01 a.m., 
July 1, 1959. The United Steelworkers of 
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America does not want a strike; the Nation 
does not want steel production shut down. 

The impasse between the parties is such 
that the impending shutdown may well be 
prolonged unless a way is found to resolve 
the issues in dispute. 

We respect your expressed position that 
the Federal Government should not inter- 
fere with the actual bargaining process, The 
final settlement should be and will be made 
by the parties themselves. In this situa- 
tion, however, the Government, short of in- 
tervening in collective bargaining, can pro- 
vide some method to help facilitate collec- 
tive bargaining. You yourself indicated 
in your press conference on June 17, 1959, 
that an appropriate method might well be 
for the Government to bring out the rele- 
vant economic facts. The parties in this 
dispute are in total disagreement as to the 
facts. The public is understandably con- 
fused. 

We respectfully suggest that you consider 
implementation of the intent of your June 
17 statement by creating an impartial fact- 
finding board to hear the evidence for the 
sole purpose of determining and bringing 
out all of the relevant facts in the dispute, 
including wages, profits and productivity in 
the steel industry. 

On behalf of the United Steelworkers of 
America, I pledge you, Mr. President, that 
the union, on the basis of the facts deter- 
mined by this impartial board, is prepared 
to negotiate night and day, if necessary, a 
noninflationary settlement which is fair 
both to the workers and the industry, and 
such that in your words the “price is not 
compelled to go up.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Davin J. MCDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of America. 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


JUNE 27, 1959. 

Dear Mr. McDonatp: I have your June 
25th letter suggesting I appoint a board to 
hear evidence and determine all relevant 
facts in the negotiations between your union 
and the steel industry. 

As you know, Congress in the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorized the President, in emergencies 
affecting the national health or safety, to 
appoint boards of inquiry for fact finding 
in labor and management disputes. In lim- 
iting this authority to emergencies, Con- 
gress, in my opinion, acted wisely, and I 
do not believe it would be in the national 
interest for me to follow your suggestion. 
Congress has also provided for conciliation 
and mediation through the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, and that serv- 
ice stands ready at any time to assist the 
parties to reach agreement. 

I suggest to both parties to this dispute 
that they continue to bargain without inter- 
ruption of production until all of the terms 
and conditions of a new contract are agreed 
upon. Acceptance of this suggestion, I am 
sure, will be in the interest of the steel 
workers, the steel companies, and the public. 

It was reassuring to note the statements 
in your letter that the “Federal Government 
should not interfere with the actual bargain- 
ing process” and that “the final settlement 
should be and will be made by the parties 
themselves.” I think that you and I are in 
agreement that free voluntary collective 
bargaining is an integral part of the Amer- 
ican democratic way of life. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


McDONALD TELEGRAM 
Dear Mr, Present: The United Steel- 
workers of America accept your suggestion 
that both parties to this dispute continue to 
bargain without interruption of production, 
Accordingly, we will extend, without con- 
ditions, prejudices, or qualifications, the 
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agreements with the 12 steel companies 
which would otherwise expire on June 30, 
1959, for a period of 2 weeks from that date. 
This will provide ample time to conclude 
new collective-bargaining agreements in 
good-faith negotiations. 
With all good wishes. 
Respectfully, 
Davm J. MCDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of 
America, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
McDonald, in his telegram to President 
Eisenhower, expressed the willingness of 
the United Steelworkers of America to 
accept the President’s suggestion that 
both parties to the dispute continue to 
bargain without interruption of produc- 
tion. This dispute is of such impor- 
tance that it leaves no room for any 
form of intransigence or arrogance. 
There is a public interest in these mat- 
ters—a very definite public interest in 
the light of the international situation. 
I am hopeful that during the period of 
time which has been made available by 
a conciliatory attitude on the part of 
Mr. McDonald and his union, there will 
be negotiations which will lend them- 
selves to conclusions and settlements. 

There is no doubt that some matters 
will require very careful negotiation. 
As a result of the experience which 
many of these men have had in the field 
of collective bargaining, a justifiable, 
honorable settlement ought to be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota. I think that David McDonald and 
his colleagues on the union team are to 
be commended for the solid statesman- 
ship which they have shown in the field 
of labor relations. I am delighted that 
they acceded to the request of the ad- 
ministration, which I understand was 
made by the President, that negotiations 
be carried on for 2 weeks longer in the 
hope that, if possible, the difficulties 
could be overcome. 

I am happy to note also that the 
leaders of the steel industry have been 
willing to renew their efforts to reach 
a settlement, although I am sorry to 
note that as of now there seems to be 
no give-and-take, so far as negotiations 
are concerned. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, conditions at present are where 
they have been over the past several 
months. 

It is my hope that in the next 2 weeks 
labor and industry, in the field of steel, 
will get together. If they can reach 
reasonable agreements, if they can 
show the same kind of statesmanship 
which they showed in agreeing to a 2- 
week extension, then I think the out- 
look for America’s economy will be good. 
If they do not, I think the effects will 
be distressing, because not only will the 
steel industry feel the results of a strike, 
but all segments of our economy will 
feel them, as well. 

Again, I wish to join with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota in commending Mr. David McDon- 
ald and his colleagues for agreeing to a 
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2-week extension of negotiations under 
the present contract, and also the steel 
industry for agreeing to continue to 
negotiate. Let us all hope that these 
2 weeks will be the straw which will 
break the camel’s back in bringing about 
an agreement between these two seg- 
ments of a great industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana for those remarks. I 
am sure they will be helpful in this situ- 
ation. We are expressing today our 
deep concern over a possible shutdown 
in the steel industry. I say this because 
the metropolitan edition of the Wash- 
ington Star this afternoon has a ban- 
ner headline which states quite cate- 
gorically that Moscow today has an- 
nounced a new program of industrial 
activity, development, and production. 
Great new programs of automation are 
to be installed in steel plants and many 
other industrial plants of the Soviet 
Union. 

A few weeks ago I addressed the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the economic chal- 
lenge of the Soviet Union. I regret to 
point out that all too few people seemed 
to take this challenge seriously. 

Let me say quite frankly that if our 
dispute with the Soviet Union can he 
limited to economic competition, that 
will be a blessing. What a wonderful 
way that would be to test the vitality of 
the two systems. What a splendid way 
it would be to really be able to determine 
which political and economic system 
offers the greatest opportunity for the 
largest number of people. I hope the 
contest can be confined to the economic 
areas. 

But I wish to say to my fellow Ameri- 
cans that we have our work cut out for 
us. This is no longer a race between 
the hare and the tortoise—the hare of 
U.S. industry and the tortoise of Soviet 
state capitalism. Instead, it is becom- 
ing a race between two hares; and there 
is no room for napping, there is no room 
for complacency, and surely there is no 
room for just getting along, as we used 
to do. Instead, we are going to have to 
be on the move; we are going to have to 
become competitive; we are going to 
have to modernize every plant; we are 
going to have to attempt to improve pro- 
duction, thereby reducing costs; and we 
are going to have to have tremendous 
investments in new plant equipment. 

Our labor force, thank goodness, is 
highly skilled. Our management is the 
best in the world. All we need to do 
now is understand the nature, the 
dimensions, and the proportions of the 
challenge which has come to us from 
the Soviet state capitalistic system; and 
that is what itis. When Americans un- 
derstand that it is not communism, but 
it is the Soviet state capitalistic system, 
they will be better able to meet the chal- 
lenge. I repeat what Mikoyan said to 
me, in giving his definition of a Commu- 
nist. He said, “The modern Commu- 
nist has the zeal of an old-time Bolshe- 
vik and the practicality of a modern 
capitalist.” I think that describes the 
nature of the challenge which faces us. 

Speaking of the Soviet challenge, Mr. 
President, my attention has been called 
to an advertisement by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, The advertise- 
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ment urges a halt in the—and I quote 
from the advertisement—“inflationary 
rise in wage costs that is undermining 
the job security of American workers.” 

Of course, the advertisement is neatly 
timed with the current labor dispute be- 
tween the steel industry and the Steel- 
workers Union. The advertisement has 
appeared all over the country, in many 
of the metropolitan newspapers. The 
advertisement gives the impression that 
the wages paid to U.S. steelworkers, in 
contrast to the wages paid to steel- 
workers in other countries, are ena- 
bling European and Japanese steel pro- 
ducers to undersell American steel-pro- 
ducing companies, both at home and 
abroad. The implication that foreign 
competition is due to low wages in other 
countries is conveyed by the text and by 
presenting a picture of a Russian steel- 
worker next to the headline, “Will He 
Take Away an American Steelworker's 
Job?” 

I rise to discuss this advertisement, 
because it is a clever attempt to mislead 
the American people. It is nothing more 
than deceptive propaganda which seeks 
to spread misinformation and confusion. 
The issue involved is too important to 
permit such an advertisement to go un- 
challenged. 

The advertisement, for example, com- 
pares hourly wages of steelworkers in 
America and those in Russia; but these 
figures are meaningless, in themselves. 
The average foreign country has gen- 
erally two or three times as many 
workers, who work longer workweeks, 
than do American companies with the 
same production, The foreign em- 
ployer's total wage bill could be, and in 
many instances is, actually higher. In- 
formation obtained from the Steel- 
worker’s Union and from the Iron & 
Steel Institute itself shows the falsity 
of this advertisement’s implications. 

Mr. President, I have looked into this 
matter, over a period of time; and I 
made up my mind that I would challenge 
the validity, the authenticity, and the 
honesty of that advertisement. I hap- 
pen to come from a part of the Nation in 
which the largest amounts of domestic 
iron ore are to be found. In our area 
in the northeastern part of Minnesota, 
the iron range has been suffering from 
unemployment. It is a distressed area, 
in terms of the definition of distressed 
areas. Our steelworkers are fine, out- 
standing citizens, and they are good pro- 
ducers. When they see an advertise- 
ment like this one, it disturbs them. 
This advertisement was sent to me by 
one of them. Therefore, I determined 
2 look into the matter and ascertain the 

acts. 

If we look at the production costs of 
Russia—America’s nearest rival—the 
advantages of U.S. production become 
obvious. Using the American steel in- 
dustry’s own figures, we find that mate- 
rials, in relation to wages, are five times 
more expensive in Russia than they are 
in the United States. That is the reason 
why the Soviet Union announced today 
an expanded program of automation. 
Labor productivity in terms of tons per 
man in Soviet plants is low, by Ameri- 
can standards. This fact appeared in 
the publication “Steel in the Soviet Un- 
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ion,” a report given by the Russian study 
delegation of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. Manning crews offer one 
example of the larger working force 
necessary in Russia; for each furnace 
crew there is an additional helper, while 
two extra helpers are needed on their 
440-ton furnaces. 

A comparison between U.S. and Brit- 
ish production also illustrates the falsity 
of the advertisement. In 1957, for 
example, according to figures recorded 
by the United Steelworkers of America, 
the average materials cost in the United 
States was 39.3 percent of sales. In 
Great Britain, it was 54.6 percent, a dif- 
ference in our favor of 15.3 percent of 
sales. U.S. labor costs were 36.3 percent 
of sales, compared with 21.8 percent in 
Great Britain, a difference to our dis- 
advantage of 14.5 percent. The Ameri- 
can steel industry has thus a cost ad- 
vantage of material which more than 
cancels out the foreign companies’ cost 
advantage on labor. 

In other words, in the case of the cost 
of materials, and on the basis of a com- 
parison with the material costs in Great 
Britain, the American firms have a dif- 
ference in their favor of 15.3 percent of 
sales. On the other hand, the American 
producers are at a disadvantage in the 
case of labor costs; and that disadvan- 
tage amounts to 14.5 percent. But that 
leaves the American producers with an 
overall advantage of eight-tenths of 1 
percent. 

Mind. you, Mr. President, U.S. labor 
costs were 36.3 percent of sales, and U.S. 
material costs were 39.3 percent of sales. 
So when the figures are prorated, we find 
that the American producers actually 
have an advantage of 1½ percent in the 
competitive market. 

Other factors which must be taken 
into consideration are the hidden labor 
costs in Europe and Japan. Health 
insurance, and pensions are listed in 
the United States as labor costs. This 
is not the case in Great Britain, where 
health insurance, pensions, and so 
forth, are financed mostly out of gen- 
eral government revenues. State unem- 
ployment in the United States is a labor 
cost, while in France the national gov- 
ernment and communes pay for all of 
it out of taxes. German employers 
have an additional expense of building 
houses for workers. In contrast to the 
wages in these countries, American 
wages include the hourly equivalent of 
annual vacations and paid. holidays. 

The American steel industry is pro- 
ducing at the highest levels in history. 
This country is a steel-exporting, not a 
steel-importing, nation. Fear of a strike 
in the steel industry has recently served 
to stimulate an increased importation 
of steel products; but, in spite of this, 
the amount of foreign imports has re- 
mained extremely low. During the first 
3 months of the year, imports of steel 
totaled 757,555 net tons, 3.6 percent of 
the total supply. This percentage is not 
significant enough to threaten, even 
from a long-range viewpoint, the Ameri- 
can steel industry. Proof of this can 
be seen in the U.S. Tariff Commission’s 
reaction to an application from four 
steel companies regarding foreign com- 
petition. The Commission stated that 
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the information which it had obtained 
did not suggest that steel imports were 
“causing or threatening serious injury 
to the domestic producers.” 

Mr. President, the only injury to Amer- 
ican producers is that to the producers 
of raw materials. The steel industry 
benefits from that. It does not publish 
any advertisements which show workers 
digging out ore in Venezuela or in Af- 
rica, to the disadvantage of the workers 
in northeastern Minnesota, on the iron 
range. No, Mr. President; instead, the 
American processors of the iron ore, the 
American steel industry which brings in 
these imports, to its own advantage, now 
attempts to frighten the American 
worker who works in the plant, by pub- 
lishing an advertisement in which it is 
stated that the American worker will 
lose his job to a Japanese or a British 
or French or a Russian worker in the 
processing part of the steel industry. 

Mr. President, the facts are to the con- 
trary. All will be well if the American 
industry remains modern, and if we keep 
our plants up to date, and if capital is 
plowed back into the plants, for invest- 
ment purposes, to keep the American 
steel industry the most modern in the 
world. Fortunately it is that, in the 
aggregate, today, although in some parts 
of the world there are some plants that 
are more modern than some of the plants 
in our country. In fact, Mr. President, 
when we consider the total industry, the 
American people can be very proud of 
the steel industry of the United States. 
Let us keep it that way. 

But let there be no more false adver- 
tising, no more public relations programs 
which, on the basis of misleading infor- 
mation, tend to frighten the American 
worker and the American citizen. 

The advertisement of the Iron and 
Steel Institute which attempts to con- 
vince the Nation that a wage increase 
will only serve to export jobs is decep- 
tive. The misuse of statistics should not 
be a device employed to influence the 
public; and I am saddened to find that 
the steel corporations have resorted to 
propaganda of that type, rather than 
to candidly discuss the real issues in- 
volved in the present steel industry nego- 
tiations. Those issues can be discussed 
fairly and frankly, and I am sure there 
are good points on both sides. 

But the advertisement which I hold in 
my hand—and I wish that all of it could 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp—misleads the American people and 
misrepresents the facts. The advertise- 
ment is deceptive. It is not honorable 
advertising. I regret that that is the 
case, because there is no industry which 
more fully represents the strength of 
America and the genius of American 
technology than does the American steel 
industry; and I pay my respects to the 
management of that industry and to 
the technicians, the scientists, and the 
workers in the mines, the factories, the 
processing plants, the rolling mills, and 
the blast furnaces. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Is it not this type of de- 
ception which adds materially to the 
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difficulty the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Senator 
from Minnesota and other Senators will 
have tomorrow in considering the mutu- 
al security program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is so 
correct. This is part of a scare program, 
which I think is beneath the dignity of 
the United States. This is the most 
powerful Nation on the face of the earth. 
May we always be so. We are the rich- 
est Nation. May we always be so, and 
yet be humble in the use of our wealth 
for good purposes. 

All I say is that if we exercise some 
reasonable, prudent judgment, and com- 
mon sense, and keep our plants modern 
and up to date, increase the productivity 
of our workers, see to it that their work 
is rewarded by wage increases which are 
deserving, and see to it that standard 
of living is improved, the United States 
is not going to price itself out of the 
market, because the United States today 
is still the greatest steel-producing Na- 
tion on the face of the earth, and the 
largest exporter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement to which I have referred be 
made a part of my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn, as follows: 

WII. He Take AWAY AN AMERICAN 
STEELWORKER’S Jon? 

Meet Viadimir Petrov, Russian steelworker. 
He earns about 56 rubles a day. 

American steelworkers earn $24 a day, four 
times as much as steelworkers of Western 
Europe, over four times as much as Vladimir, 
and seven times as much as Japanese steel- 
workers. 

So what? 

So this: Many foreign countries have 
zoomed their output of steel—they’re selling 
it all over the world—and in increasing 
amounts even in the United States. For in- 
stance, more barbed wire is being imported 
here from abroad than American mills are 
producing. 

Soaring costs in this country are hurting 
the American steelworker as he tries to com- 
pete with his counterparts all over the world. 
European and Japanese steel producers are 
even now underselling American steel right 
here in this country. Some American steel- 
workers have already lost their jobs just for 
this reason; foreign steelworkers have gotten 
their jobs. 

Certainly it will not help America if the 
spread between U.S, and foreign wages is in- 
creased. It will only serve to export jobs. 

Isn't It time to stop this inflationary rise 
in wage costs that is undermining the job 
security of American workers? 

The American Iron and Steel Institute 
brings you this message from the steel in- 
dustry because inflation robs us all. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what I have said lends itself to a state- 
ment which appeared yesterday when 
the President of the United States re- 
leased an interim report by his special 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. 

In an editorial, appropriately titled 
“Words, Words, Words,” the Washing- 
ton Post has severely criticized this re- 
port for its failure to add any construc- 
tive proposals or facts for our national 
goals of economic growth and stability. 
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The committee report is called “re- 
dundant, uninspired and generally use- 
less,” in the editorial. 

That is just about as devastating a 
description as one could give to a re- 
port or that one could possibly con- 
ceive of. 

In this view I thoroughly concur. I 
wish this administration would give a 
little more attention to our essential 
needs in the fields of national defense 
and domestic welfare, instead of looking 
under the bed for an inflation bogey to 
excuse its lack of action on these over- 
due needs. 

As the Post editorial points out, we 
are all in favor of protecting the value 
of the dollar and balancing the budget. 
I believe our rich productive Nation 
can operate without inflation on a bal- 
anced budget. But there are three ways 
to balance the budget. 

We can cut public spending regard- 
less of public needs. 

That is being done currently. 

We can raise taxes. We tried to raise 
an additional $335 million by removing 
from the tax law an inequitable pro- 
vision known as the dividend credit pro- 
vision, which would have eliminated a 
tax loophole, which would have been 
fair and just; but the administration 
was opposed to it, and, regrettably, the 
Senate, under the threat that there 
would be no tax legislation and that we 
would lose revenue, went along with the 
conference report. 

The third way—which seems most 
reasonable to me—is to meet the costs 
of our defense and welfare programs 
with fiscal and monetary policies which 
stimulate economic growth and stability. 
The report of the Cabinet Committee 
fails to give any constructive suggestions 
on how we are to achieve the national 
economic growth which brings full em- 
ployment with higher production and 
larger incomes, which in turn bring 
larger tax revenues. 

Mr. President, in Monday’s Washing- 
ton Post appears a significant article on 
the recently released “World Economic 
Survey 1958” by the United Nations Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs. In this re- 
port, United Nations economists warn 
that the world economy will recover 
more slowly from the 1957-58 recession 
than it did from the 1952-54 recession 
and that budget-cutting and restrictive 
monetary policies will delay recovery in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, here is an objective, 
outside group. I say an outside group; 
I mean a group that represents no one 
country, that has no particular national 
prejudice or interest, that is made up 
of eminent economists—the “World Eco- 
nomic Survey” of the United Nations 
Bureau of Economic Affairs. It is known 
as a competent bureau and organization. 
The bureau says that because of the 
monetary policies being pursued, and be- 
cause of the budget cutting, the United 
States of America is going to have a 
delayed recovery and has experienced 
a delayed recovery. 

Mr. President, if we were to add up 
the cost of that delay, I am of the opin- 
ion that we could pay for many hundreds 
of school buildings, many hospitals, 
many hundreds of miles of highway con- 
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struction, and great amounts of research 
for medical care. We could have well 
paid for such programs. 

The cost of the Government’s mone- 
tary and fiscal policies has been a tre- 
mendous burden on the American econ- 
omy. I include not only the rise in 
interest rates, which is a subject unto 
itself, but the restrictive policies which 
have been pursued have resulted for 
months in, if not economic stagnation, 
at least a kind of economic lethargy. 

Of course, that has been compensated 
for by slogans. The administration has 
been characterized appropriately as hav- 
ing dynamic apathy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to my good friend and colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The proper defini- 
tion of dynamic conservatism would be 
the exertion of oneself to try as hard as 
he could to do nothing. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s defi- 
nition is accurate from a political, eco- 
nomic, and physiological point of view. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator may 
have noted that the ultimate in dynamic 
conservatism is the symbol of a man 
standing on his head at the top of a flag- 
pole. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is the ulti- 
mate, I accept it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
not think that symbol represents the ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me 
that is a little too risky for the admin- 
istration. If the Senator would like to 
have the symbol be one of standing on 
its head on a 

Mr. McCARTHY. On a low pedestal? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On a low pedestal, 


T will accept it. 
Mr. McCARTHY. That is not quite 
accurate, but I will accept it. 


I am sure the Senator noticed a news 
release which stated that at the end of 
the fiscal year not only had the admin- 
istration accomplished the largest peace- 
time deficit in history, but, more than 
that, it was twice as large as any other 
peacetime deficit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had not noticed 
that dispatch, but it sort of jibes with 
the general information which is avail- 
able. That accomplishment again adds 
to the description of this administration 
as having dynamic apathy. How did the 
Senator state it? Dynamic conserya- 
tism? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is language 
which has been used to describe the ad- 
ministration’s approach to problems. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. It is the sub- 
stitution of slogans for substance and of 
public relations for policy that has 
placed a heavy burden upon the Amer- 
ican economy. 

The Associated Press article by Wil- 
liam N. Oatis reports that the U.N. econ- 
omists believe America’s recovery will de- 
pend on a higher rate of growth, based 
on growing demand for goods and serv- 
ices, bolstered by government spending, 
since private consumption is not rising 
at an adequate rate. 

The hesitation of this administration 
to promote economic growth is based on 
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a mistaken fear of price increases, the 
U.N. economists say. Very properly, they 
point out that a higher rate of growth 
will foster a rapid increase in produc- 
tivity, which will counteract the infla- 
tionary effect on prices of rising demand. 

This is particularly true if the admin- 
istration keeps a watchful eye on the in- 
dustries which have administered 
prices—in other words, which have a 
price structure which comes about, 
not as a result of monopoly, but as a re- 
sult of oligopoly, which results from the 
association of a group of industries and 
major factories in production and 
distribution. I do not necessarily mean 
monopolies, but I refer to monopolistic 
tendencies and practices and attitudes 
when certain industries work under an 
oligopoly. By the way, a good book has 
been written by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
subject of monopolistic practices. He 
has defined the word “oligopoly,” which 
is more accurately a description of cur- 
rent economic operations than is the 
description “monopoly.” 

We must act to maintain rising con- 
sumption, rather than let unjustified 
fears of price inflation delay recovery in 
the U.S. economy, as well as the world 
economy. 

All of this relates to the item I refer- 
red to earlier, namely, the dispute in 
the steel industry. 

When we discuss economic matters we 
need not only descriptive language but 
also factual and objective statistics, It 
appears to me the least the Government 
can do in the current labor dispute is to 
have an objective fact-finding board. I 
think the American people would like 
to know exactly who is right in this dis- 
pute, from the economic point of view. 
They would like to have the facts. 

There are questions of policy and of 
judgment, questions of social policy and 
economic policy, which are not neces- 
sarily to be determined by a factual 
analysis of statistical information. 
There is information on production, pro- 
duction per hour, production per worker, 
prices and profits. 

At least an objective, impartial fact- 
finding board appointed by the President 
of the United States, carrying the maj- 
esty and the power of that office, would 
do much to clear away the confusion, 
to clear away the doubt, to clear away 
the propaganda, to clear away the de- 
ception, and to give to the American 
people facts with which to make objec- 
tive judgments on grave and important 
matters such as a dispute in the basic 
industry of our Nation, the steel industry. 

Mr. President, I desire to read, for the 
information of the Senate, the editorial 
published today in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. It is entitled 
“Words, Words, Words,” and reads as 
follows: 

The Nixon Committee’s interim report on 
how to promote “price stability for economic 
growth“ (how deceptively that for“ bridges 
the chasm) is certainly one of the most re- 
dundant, uninspired, and generally useless 
documents lately to come off the Govern- 
ment’s mimeographing machines. 

As the President and the Cabinet Com- 
mittee both note, the three interim recom- 
mendations of the Committee have already 
been made to Congress. Two of them, more- 
over, ‘are already well established (if neces- 
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sarily ill-defined) policy with both this ad- 
ministration and this Congress: the inten- 
tion by “all appropriate means” to protect 
the buying power of the dollar, and, the pro- 
vision of a balanced budget for the coming 
fiscal year. The Nixon Committee adds no 
definition to either policy. We know of nota 
single important dissenting voice, in Con- 
gress or in the executive branch, on either 
of these matters. As for the third proposal, 
to remove the interest ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds, this would hardly be a “cure” 
for inflation but merely an acknowledgment 
of present financial realities which, without 
other far-ranging moves in the field of taxa- 
tion and debt management, would do little 
either for stability or for growth. 

The Cabinet Committee's restatement of 
the obvious—and of the more or less mean- 
ingless—is carried so very far in some phrases 
as to suggest a lack of serious purpose or 
of careful editing. For example, the report 
says, “Excessive authorizations, by making 
deficits or high taxes likely in the future, 
could create permanent inflationary forces.” 
What, in heaven's name, would necessarily be 
inflationary about a bigger budget balanced 
with higher taxes? 

We are glad to know that the Nixon Com- 
mittee believes taxes, the farm price support 
program, the export trade and labor and 
business monopoly all need further “study- 
ing.” If this may be translated to mean that 
the Cabinet Committee knows that the prob- 
lems of growth and of stability can be solved 
only by the making of some hard decisions 
in these and other areas, the country may 
perhaps take encouragement. But this par- 
ticular Cabinet Committee has precious little 
time left for its studies. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I previ- 
ously referred, written by William N. 
Oatis, from the United Nations, N.Y., 
published as an Associated Press dis- 
patch on June 29, 1959, relating to the 
world economic situation, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD UPTURN SEEN BEHIND 1952-54 Rate 
(By Wiliam N. Oatis) 

Unitep Nations, N. T., June 28—U.N. 
economists predicted tonight that the world 
will recover more slowly from the 1957-58 
recession than it did from that of 1952-54. 
They held that U.S. budget-cutting tended 
to slow down America’s recovery. 

The economists’ outlook was contained in 
the U.N.’s latest annual world economic sur- 
vey. They said such recovery depends on a 
growing demand for goods and services and 
Government spending and private consump- 
tion are needed to bolster this demand. 

But, they said, the U.S. Budget “implies 
a slight decline in expenditure from the first 
to the second half of the calendar year 1959. 

“This could lead to a significant slowing 
down in the pace of recovery,” they con- 
cluded, if it came “together with any slack- 
ening in residential construction and inven- 
tory accumulation” on industry’s part. They 
foresaw such slackening. 

The economists said businesses in the 
United States spent at an annual rate of $6 
billion in the first quarter of this year to 
build up inventories after the recession. But 
they went on: 

“Some of this was concentrated in the 
steel-using industries, in anticipation of a 
steel strike, and to this extent was likely to 
be followed by some reaction later in the 
year.” 

They saw no hope that private consump- 
tion would provide the necessary spark to 
quicker recovery. They said consumers 
would not go on for long dipping into their 
sayings to buy; could not get easier credit 
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terms, and lacked “specific Government 
measures to raise personal disposable in- 
come,” such as lower taxes or higher pen- 
sions. 

The economists said some governments— 
and they named the United States—hesi- 
tated to promote a higher rate of economic 
growth largely because of “fear of price in- 
creases if the recovery accelerates.” 

“What is * * * left out of account * * *” 
they said, “is that while a higher rate of 
growth would tend to increase the pressure 
of demand in the raw material and labor 
markets, it would also permit a more rapid 
advance in productivity. Moreover, produc- 
tive capacity in raw materials has increased 
much faster than demand for some years.” 

They noted that in the United States, 
“credit began to be tightened from August 
1958, when industrial production was still 
6 percent below the previous peak.” 

“World Economic Survey 1958"—the first 
part was released last Monday and the sec- 
ond part tonight—was prepared by the eco- 
nomic survey branch of the U.N. Bureau of 
Economic Affairs. 

Its authors said the world’s industrial 
countries generally—Western Europe, North 
America, and Japan—were recovering at the 
start of 1959 and would go on recovering, but 
not so fast as they did in the 1954-57 boom. 


FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
a result of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case of Greene against McElroy, 
and others, delivered on June 29, 1959, 
our country is without any effective in- 
dustrial security program. It is impera- 
tive that the Congress act immediately 
to overcome the result of this decision 
and to protect the internal security of 
the country. 

The Department of Defense has long 
had an industrial security program, as 
have other Government agencies and 
departments. These departments and 
agencies have specified in their contracts 
with contractors that no classified in- 
formation was to be revealed, and no 
access to areas where classified projects 
were conducted was to be permitted, to 
any person not given security clearance 
by the Government department or 
agency. Pursuant to such contractual 
provisions, the departments and agencies 
have granted and declined security 
clearances to employees of their con- 
tractors. 

In determining whether clearances 
should be granted or declined, the vari- 
ous agencies and departments of Gov- 
ernment have carefully avoided damag- 
ing the Government’s security program 
by not revealing the identification of the 
sources of their information. In so 
doing, the person for whom the security 
clearance was sought has often not been 
confronted with the witnesses who gave 
information on his case, nor has such 
person been given access to all the in- 
formation which is available to the de- 
partment or agency which determines 
the matter. 

The Greene case was probably a typ- 
ical example. Greene was the executive 
vice president of a contractor of the De- 
partment of Defense. He was an aero- 
nautical engineer. He had had prior 
clearances for classified work. In 1954 
his security clearance was revoked. 
Since his employer was almost exclu- 
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sively working on contracts for the Gov- 
ernment, the contractor had no further 
need for his services and he was dis- 
charged. Greene was unable to find 
other employment in his field and 
brought an action to have the denial of 
a security clearance declared unlawful. 
The district court and the court of ap- 
peals decided adversely to Greene, but 
the Supreme Court reversed the lower 
courts and granted Greene’s petition. 

During the conduct of the proceed- 
ings to determine whether the security 
clearance should or should not be 
granted, Greene was not confronted 
with the agents who had furnished the 
information against him, nor was he 
given access to all of the specifics of the 
reports concerning his activities. 

The Supreme Court based its invalida- 
tion of the Department of Defense in- 
dustrial security program on the nar- 
row ground of lack of authorization of 
the program by either Congress or the 
President. The majority opinion of the 
Court reasoned that neither congres- 
sional nor Presidential authorization 
could be inferred for a procedure which 
did not provide the traditional safe- 
guards usually thought of in the context 
of procedural “due process”—to be pre- 
cise, the right of a person to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him 
for cross-examination, and to have ac- 
cess to all specifics of the charges 
against him. The Supreme Court 
pointedly declined to express any view 
as to whether the procedures used in the 
case at hand would have been in viola- 
tion of the Constitution had they been 
authorized specifically by Congress and 
the President. Thus, while admitting the 
authority of the Department of Defense 
to establish an industrial security pro- 
gram by virtue of Executive Order No. 
10501 and inferred congressional ap- 
proval, the Court declined to infer from 
the same actions an authorization to 
conduct the program in such a manner 
as to deny the traditional and historical 
procedures of due process. 

I would be the last to criticize the 
Court for declining to infer authoriza- 
tions for executive departments and 
agencies. Such inferences could be ex- 
tremely dangerous, and we are all most 
acutely aware that the departments and 
agencies are granted or assume the 
widest authorizations, as it is. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 
decision is wrong. The Court has failed 
to distinguish between what is a matter 
of right with the individual, and what 
is, at the greatest, a matter of privilege. 
This case did not deal with the right of 
an individual to hold a job or to pre- 
serve any right guaranteed to him by 
the Constitution. It involved solely the 
question of whether an individual should 
have access to properly classified infor- 
mation presumably in the exclusive con- 
trol of the Government. Under such 
circumstances, the Government has the 
right to determine who, under what con- 
ditions, shall receive classified informa- 
tion. The loss of employment which 
occurred in this instance, and undoubt- 
edly in others, was incidental to the 
decision of the Department of Defense to 
deny such information to Greene. Since 
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no right of the individual was involved, 
the procedure utilized by the Department 
of Defense in arriving at the decision is 
and was immaterial. Justice Clark 
wisely noted this distinction in his dis- 
senting opinion. 

Regardless of whether we agree or 
disagree, individually, with the rationale 
of the Supreme Court’s opinion, the fact 
remains that the country is now without 
any effective industrial security pro- 
gram. The existing procedure could be 
made effective only through compromise 
of our entire security program by the 
process of “burning informants and 
agents.” The burden rests squarely on 
the Congress to remedy the situation. 

For the reasons stated, Mr. President, 
I send to the desk a bill to authorize and 
establish a Federal Industrial Security 
program. In drafting this measure, I 
have relied heavily on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Government 
Security, published in June 1957. The 
bill I introduce would establish specific 
criteria for granting or denying clear- 
ances. It would deal with the questions 
of confrontation and cross-examination 
forthrightly. While granting the maxi- 
mum degree of safeguards for the indi- 
vidual, this proposal would also protect 
the identity of agents in the security 
program, and thereby, the security pro- 
gram itself. 

I fervently hope that the committees 
and the Congress will expedite action in 
this field so that Congress may meet its 
responsibility in full on this vital ques- 
tion prior to adjournment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 2314) to provide for a Fed- 
eral industrial security program, intro- 
duced by Mr. THuRMoOND, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Industrial 
Security Act“. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “security program“ means 
any program established by or pursuant to 
law or Executive order, and administered or 
supervised by any executive agency, to pre- 
vent untrustworthy individuals, in the in- 
terest of the national security, from gain- 
ing access to classified information or to any 
security facility. 

(2) The term “security officer” means any 
officer or employee of any executive agency 
who is charged with the duty of carrying 
into effect in whole or in part the require- 
ments of any loyalty or security program. 

(3) The term “security clearance” means 
authorization duly given to any individual 
by the appropriate executive agency for ac- 
cess to classified information or to a se- 
curity facility. 

(4) The term “security facility” means the 
whole or any part of any 

(a) installation or facility of any execu- 
tive agency; 

(b) industrial plant or facility; 

(e) vessel, port, or port facility; 
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(d) aircraft, alrport, or airport facility; or 

(e) other area or facility, 
which has been duly designated by the Pres- 
ident or by any officer or employee of any 
executive agency, under any law or Execu- 
tive order, in the interest of the national 
security as a facility to which access may be 
granted only to those individuals who have 
received security clearance from the appro- 
priate executive agency. 

(5) The term “classified information” 
means any information or material which 
has been duly classified in the interest of 
the national security, by any officer or em- 
ployee of any executive agency acting under 
authority conferred by law or Executive 
order, as “top secret” or “secret” or, in the 
case of the Atomic Energy Commission, as 
“Restricted Data”. 

(6) The term “Government contractor" 
means any individual, partnership, corpo- 
ration, association, institution or other legal 
entity obligated to furnish any goods or 
services to or for the use of any executive 
agency under the terms of any contract or 
subcontract containing any requirement for 
the safeguarding of classified information. 

(7) The term “contractor representative” 
means any individual who is an officer, di- 
rector, partner, member, employee, agent, or 
other representative of any Government 
contractor. 

(8) The term “national agency check”, 
when used in relation to the investigation 
of any individual, means an investigation 
of that individual made upon the basis of 
written information supplied by him in re- 
sponse to official inquiry, and by reference 
to files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Civil Service Commission, ap- 
propriate intelligence files of the Armed 
Forces, appropriate files of any other inves- 
tigative or intelligence agency in the execu- 
tive branch, and appropriate files of any 
committee or subcommittee of the Congress. 

(9) The term “full field investigation”, 
when used in relation to the investigation 
of any individual, means an investigation of 
that individual made by reference to all 
sources required for a national agency check, 
and in addition thereto: 

(a) law enforcement files of the munici- 
pality, county, and State, within which that 
individual resides or is employed; 

(b) records of schools and colleges at- 
tended by him; 

(c) former employers of that individual; 

(d) references given by him; and 

(e) any other available source of in- 
formation. 

(10) The term “executive agency” means 
any department, agency, bureau, commis- 
sion, office, or Armed Force in the executive 
branch of the Government, and any cor- 
poration whose share capital is wholly owned 
by the United States or any department or 
agency thereof. 

(11) The term “head of the agency” or 
“agency head“, when used in relation to any 
executive agency, means the head of such 
agency, or in the event of his incapacity or 
other absence, the officer of that agency who 
is authorized to act in his stead. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. (a) Each executive agency en- 
gaged in the procurement of goods or serv- 
ices from Government contractors shall, if 
such procurement involves access by con- 
tractor representatives to classified informa- 
tion or to any security facility, establish and 
administer, in such manner consistent with 
the provisions of this Act as the President 
shall prescribe, a security program to pre- 
vent access by untrustworthy individuals to 
such information or to any such facility. 

(b) No contract shall be executed by any 
executive agency with any Government con- 
tractor for the procurement of goods or serv- 
ices involving access by contractor repre- 
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sentatives to classified information or to any 
security facility unless such contractor enters 
into an appropriate security agreement in 
writing under which that contractor is ob- 
ligated— 

(1) to withhold from any individual ac- 
cess to information and security facilities 
of any classification unless that individual 
holds a security clearance for access to in- 
formation and security facilities of that clas- 
sification; and 

(2) to incorporate within any contract 
executed with any subcontractor, for the 
procurement of any goods or services re- 
quired for the performance of the contract 
with that agency, such security provisions 
as may be prescribed in the security agree- 
ment executed with such executive agency. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONTRACTOR REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 4. (a) No executive agency shall grant 
to any contractor representative any secur- 
ity clearance for access to any information 
or security facility which has been classified 
as “secret” (or, in the case of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Restricted Data) unless 
a national agency check has been made with 
respect to that individual by the appropri- 
ate investigative organization of such 
agency. If that check discloses as to that 
individual any derogatory subversive infor- 
mation requiring further investigation, the 
matter shall be referred to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which shall then 
conduct a full field investigation of that in- 
dividual. If the national agency check dis- 
closes as to that individual any other derog- 
atory information requiring further inves- 
tigation, such further investigation shall be 
conducted by the investigative organization 
of such agency. 

(b) No executive agency shall grant to 
any contractor representative any security 
clearance for access to any information or 
security facility which has been classified as 
“top secret” (or, in the case of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Restricted Data) un- 
less a full field investigation of that individ- 
ual has been made by the appropriate in- 
vestigative organization of that agency, If 
in the course of that investigation any 
derogatory subversive information is dis- 
closed as to that individual, such investiga- 
tion shall be transferred to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which shall then 
conduct a full field investigation of that 
individual. 

(c) If any executive agency has no in- 
vestigative organization, the investigations 
required by this section to be made by that 
agency shall be made by the Civil Service 
Commission, 


EVALUATION OF PERSONNEL INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The head of each executive 
agency administering an industrial personnel 
security program shall designate, from per- 
sonnel of that agency specially qualified for 
such service, such number of screening offi- 
cers as may be required for the administra- 
tion of that program. It shall be the duty 
of such officers to examine investigative re- 
ports made concerning contractor repre- 
sentatives, and to determine whether such 
reports disclose any substantial information 
raising doubt as to the eligibility of such 
individuals for any security clearance. 

(b) Whenever a screening officer of any 
agency determines that an investigative re- 

contains information raising doubt as 
to the eligibility of any individual to receive 
any security clearance, such officer shall 
grant to that individual an opportunity for 
an interview in which he may offer his ex- 
planation of the facts and circumstances 
upon which that information is based. 
Whenever such officer determines that such 
@ report contains information raising doubt 
as to the eligibility of any individual to hold 
a security clearance previously granted, he 
shall accord to that individual an opportun- 
ity for such an interview unless that officer 
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determines that immediate suspension of 
such clearance is necessary in the interest of 
the national security. 

(c) If, after the conclusion of any such 
interview and any further investigation con- 
sidered by the screening officer to be neces- 
sary, the derogatory information concerning 
that individual has not been explained to 
the satisfaction of the screening officer, he 
shall withhold or suspend the security clear- 
ance of that individual, and shall prepare 
and transmit to him a letter of charges 
which shall be as specific and detailed as the 
interests of national security permit, and 
shall include such pertinent information as 
names, dates, and places in such detail as 
reasonably to permit answer to be made 
thereto. The letter of charges so transmitted 
must advise the individual concerned as to 
his right to a hearing under this Act. 

(d) Before issuing any such letter of 
charges, a screening officer of any executive 
agency shall obtain the opinion of the appro- 
priate legal officer of that agency on the 
question whether— 

(1) the proposed letter of charges is suf- 
ficiently specific and detailed; and 

(2) all other procedural requirements for 
ee issuance of such letter have been satis- 

ed. 


SECURITY HEARINGS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Sec, 6. (a) Within the time prescribed by 
regulations which shall be promulgated by 
the President, the recipient of any such let- 
ter of charges— 

(1) may file his sworn answer thereto, 
accompanied by any affidavits or other writ- 
ten statements he may care to submit; and 

(2) upon the filing of such sworn an- 
swer, may request a hearing upon those 
charges in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, 

(b) Whenever any individual has availed 
himself of his rigħt to receive a hearing up- 
on a letter of charges issued by any execu- 
tive agency under this Act— 

(1) the screening officer shall forward 
that request, together with the letter of 
charges transmitted to that individual and 
all papers filed by him in reply thereto, to 
the head of the agency for filing and hearing 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act; and 

(2) the head of that agency shall desig- 
nate, from personnel of that agency, such 
hearing officer, counsel, and other person- 
nel as may be required for the conduct of 
such hearing. 

(e) Upon the basis of all evidence con- 
tained in the record of such hearing, the 
head of the executive agency concerned shall 
make his determination on the question 
whether the individual concerned is eligi- 
ble to receive or hold a security clearance. 
If the agency head determines that such in- 
dividual is not eligible to receive or hold 


such security clearance, that individual may, 


within such time as the President shall pre- 
scribe by regulations, make written appli- 
cation to the agency head for a review of 
that determination. Upon receipt of timely 
application for such review, the agency head 
shall forward that request, together with all 
documents and records pertinent thereto, to 
such officer or agency as the President shall 
designate for that purpose in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

(d) If, after any such determination, the 
individual concerned declines, or fails to 
make timely application for, such review, 
that determination shall, upon the expira- 
tion of the period within which application 
for review may be made, become final and 
conclusive, and shall be binding upon the 
head of every other executive agency. 

STANDARD AND CRITERIA FOR SECURITY 
DETERMINATIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) No contractor representative 
may be granted or hold any security clear- 
ance if it is determined in accordance with 
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the provisions of this Act, on the basis of 
all information, that his possession of such 
clearance will endanger the common defense 
and security. 

(b) In determining for the purposes of 
this section whether the possession of any 
security clearance by any individual will en- 
danger the common defense or security, 
activities and associations of that individual 
of one or more of the following categories 
may be considered— 

(1) sabotage, espionage, or attempts or 
preparations therefor, or knowingly associ- 
ating with spies or saboteurs; 

(2) treason or sedition or 
thereof; 

(3) advocacy of revolution or force or vio- 
lence to alter the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment of the United States; 

(4) intentional, unauthorized disclosure to 
any person of classified information; 

(5) performing or attempting to perform 
his duties, or otherwise acting, so as to serve 
the interests of another government in pref- 
erence to the interests of the United States; 

(6) membership in, or affiliated or sympa- 
thetic association with, any party, group, or 
association which has been found by the 
Congress of the United States, or any agency 
or officer of the United States duly author- 
ized by the Congress for that purpose: 

(A) to seek to alter the form of govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence, or other unconstitutional means; or 

(B) to have been organized or utilized for 
the purpose of advancing the aims and objec- 
tives of the Communist movement; or 

(C) to have been organized or utilized for 
the purpose of establishing any form of dic- 
tatorship in the United States or any form 
of international dictatorship; or 

(D) to have been organized or utilized by 
any foreign government, or by any foreign 
party, group, or association acting in the 
interests of any foreign government, for the 
purpose of (i) espionage, or (ii) sabotage, 
or (ili) obtaining information relating to the 
defense of the United States or the protec- 
tion of the national security, or (iv) ham- 
pering, hindering, or delaying the production 
of defense material; or 

(E) to be affiliated with, or to act in concert 
with, or to be dominated or controlled by, 
any party, group, or association of the char- 
acter described in (A), or (B), or (C), or 
(D) above; 

(7) membership in or affiliation with any 
organization which the Congress of the 
United States, or any agency or officer of 
the United States duly authorized by the 
Congress for that purpose, has found to 
have adopted a policy of advocating or ap- 
proving the commission of acts of force and 
violence to deny others their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States; 

(8) refusal to testify upon the ground of 
self-incrimination, in any authorized in- 
quiry relating to subversive activities con- 
ducted by a congressional committee, Fed- 
eral court, Federal grand jury, or any other 
duly authorized Federal agency, as to any 
question relating to subversive activities of 
the individual involved, or others, unless the 
individual, after opportunity to do so, satis- 
factorily explains his refusal to testify; 

(9) refusal to testify upon the ground of 
self-incrimination, in any other authorized 
inquiry conducted by a congressional com- 
mittee, Federal court, Federal grand jury, or 
any other duly authorized agency, unless the 
individual, after opportunity to do so, satis- 
factorily explains his refusal to testify; 

(10) willful violations or disregard of se- 
curity regulations, or recurrent and serious, 
although unintentional, violation of such 
regulations or unauthorized disclosure of 
classified information: 

(11) any illness, including any mental 
condition, of a nature which in the opinion 
of competent medical authority may cause 
significant defect in the performance, judg- 


advocacy 
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ment, or reliability of the individual, with 
due regard to the transient or continued 
effect of the illness and the medical findings 
in such case; 

(12) any behavior, activities, or associa- 
tions which tend to show that the individual 
is not reliable or trustworthy; 

(13) any deliberate misrepresentations, 
falsifications, or omission of material facts 
from a Personnel Security Questionnaire, 
Personal History Statement, or similar docu- 
ment; 

(14) any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion; 

(15) any facts which furnish reason to be- 
live that the individual may be subjected 
to coercion, influence, or pressure which may 
cause him to act contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the national security; or 

(16) any other activity, association, or 
condition which tends to establish reason- 
able ground for relief that access by such 
individual to classified information or to any 
security facility will endanger the common 
defense and security. 

(c) In determining the significance to be 
given for the purposes of this Act to mem- 
bership of any individual in, or the associ- 
ation of any individual with, any organiza- 
tion, consideration must be given to— 

(1) the character and history of that or- 
ganization; 

(2) the time during which such individual 
was a member of, or associated with, such 
organization; 

(3) the actual knowledge of that individ- 
ual, at the time of such membership or asso- 
ciation, as to the nature and purposes of that 
organization; 

(4) the extent to which the nature and 
purposes of that organization were publicly 
known at the time of such membership or 
association; 

(5) the purpose for which that individual 
became a member of, or associated with, that 
organization; 

(6) the degree to which that individual 
participated in the activities of that organi- 
zation; and 

(7) if that individual no longer is a mem- 
ber of, or associated with, that organization, 
the time at which his membership or asso- 
ciation was terminated, the circumstances of 
such termination, and the degree to which 
he has separated himself from the activities 
of that organization. 

(d) The normal relationships within the 
family shall not be deemed to create a 
reasonable doubt as to loyalty unless they 
fall within the class of close, continuing, or 
sympathetic association, and unless such as- 
sociation with members of the family is of 
such a nature as to indicate sympathetic 
association with an organization of the type 
described in paragraph (6) of subsection (b). 

POWERS OF HEARING OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. (a) A hearing officer assigned to 
conduct any hearing under this Act shall 
have the power to administer oaths for the 
purpose of taking evidence in that proceed- 
ing. 
(b) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a 
hearing officer assigned to conduct any hear- 
ing under this Act shall have the powers of a 
district court of the United States to issue 
process to compel witnesses to appear and 
testify in the hearing, and to compel the 
production of other evidence. Any process 
so issued may run to any part of the United 
States or its Territories, Commonwealths, 
and possessions. 

(c) Any person who willfully neglects or 
refuses to appear, or refuses to qualify as a 
witness or to testify, or to produce any evi- 
dence in obedience to any subpena duly 
issued under authority of this section shall 
be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or both. 
Upon the certifications by the hearing officer 
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of the facts concerning any such willful 
disobedience by any person to the United 
States Attorney for any judicial district in 
which such person resides or is found, such 
attorney shall proceed by information for 
the prosecution of such person for such 
offense. 

(d) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
a hearing officer assigned to conduct any 
such hearing shall have the power to (1) 
authorize any party to such hearing to ob- 
tain the testimony of any person by deposi- 
tion upon oral examination or by written 
interrogatories, and (2) appoint any person 
to take any such deposition or interrogatory. 
Any person so appointed shall have the 
power to administer oaths and to take such 
testimony, 

PROCEEDINGS GENERALLY 


Sec.9. (a) In any hearing conducted 
under this Act the applicant for such hear- 
ing shall be allowed— 

(1) a reasonable time to prepare for such 
hearing; 

(2) to appear at his own expense at such 
hearing; 

(3) to be represented, at his own expense, 
by counsel; and 

(4) to present evidence and rebuttal evi- 
dence on his behalf. 

(b) The rules of evidence applied by 
courts need not be applied in hearings under 
this Act, but no evidence shall be received by 
the examiner in any such hearing unless it 
is relevant to one or more of the allegations 
contained in the letter of charges which 
provides the basis for such hearing. 

(c) Any letter of charges issued by any 
executive agency may thereafter be amended 
by such agency, at any time before the con- 
clusion of hearing thereon, to include addi- 
tional or different charges. Whenever any 
such amendment occurs, the party who is 
the subject of inquiry shall be allowed such 
additional time as the President shall by 
regulations determine to be reasonable for 
the filing of the amended answer of such 
party to such additional or different charges. 

(d) Each witness who appears before a 
hearing officer in any such hearing shall be 
examined under oath or affirmation. Subject 
to any right of confrontation conferred by 
this Act upon the party who is the subject 
of inquiry, there may be received in evidence 
in any such hearing the affidavit of any wit- 
ness offered by either party to such proceed- 


(e) All proceedings in any hearing under 
this Act shall be made a part of the record, 
but only the hearing officer, personnel as- 
signed for official duty at such hearing, the 
party who is the subject of inquiry, counsel 
for each party, and witnesses may be present 
at such hearing. 

(f) The hearing officer shall cause to be 
prepared a verbatim stenographic tran- 
script of all proceedings in each hearing, in- 
cluding all evidence received therein. At 
the conclusion of the hearing in each case 
the transcript of the record shall be authen- 
ticated by the certificate of the hearing 
officer. 

(g) After the conclusion of the hearing 
in any case, the hearing officer shall prepare 
a written report thereon, which shall con- 
tain a recitation of the questions presented, 
a summary of the evidence received, his find- 
ings as to the facts as to each allegation 
made with respect to the party who is the 
subject of inquiry, and his conclusion on 
each question presented for hearing. Upon 
the completion of that report, it shall be 
forwarded to the head of the executive 
agency concerned for his action. 

(h) If the determination made by the 
head of the executive agency is unfavorable 
to the party who is the subject of inquiry, 
a true and correct copy of the transcript 
of the record of proceedings in the hear- 
ing, and a true and correct copy of the 
report prepared by the hearing officer upon 
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such hearing, shall be furnished without 
charge to that party as soon as may be 
practicable after timely application has 
been made by such party to the head of 
such agency for the review of that de- 
termination under this Act. 


RIGHT OF CONFRONTATION 


Sec. 10 (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided by this section, no derogatory 
information concerning the loyalty of any 
party who is the subject of inquiry in any 
hearing under this Act may be received in 
evidence in such hearing, over the objec- 
tion of that party, unless the supplier of 
such information is identified by name 
and— 

(1) gives oral testimony under oath or 
affirmation before the hearing officer, sub- 
ject to cross-examination by or on behalf 
of the party who is the subject of inquiry; 
or 

(2) gives testimony under oath or affirma- 
tion by deposition or interrogatory in the 
taking of which opportunity has been ac- 
corded to that party to propound cross- 
questions. or cross-interrogatories relevant 
to all allegations made by the supplier of 
such information with respect to that party; 
or 

(3) gives testimony by affidavit executed 
under oath, and is available for the giving 
of further testimony on application by the 
party who is the subject of inquiry through 
the issuance of a subpena or by deposition 
or interrogatory. 

(b) Confrontation of a regularly estab- 
lished confidential informant engaged in 
obtaining intelligence or internal security 
information for the Government shall not 
be allowed if the head of the investigative 
agency concerned determines that the dis- 
closure of the identity of such informant 
will prejudice the national security. In such 
cases the report supplied by the investigative 
agency shall contain as much of the infor- 
mation supplied by the informant as may be 
disclosed without revealing the identity of 
the informant and without otherwise endan- 
gering the national security. 

(c) If confrontation is not permitted un- 
der subsection (b), the hearing officer shall 
furnish the party involved with a statement 
of the substance of the information obtained 
from such informant to the extent that such 
information is material to the consideration 
of the issues involved, and shall read into 
the record the substance of such informa- 
tion and the evaluation as to reliability 
placed upon such confidential informant in 
the investigative report. 

(d) If the party who is the subject of 
inquiry questions the accuracy or complete- 
ness of the information furnished pursuant 
to subsection (c), that party may file with 
the hearing officer a written statement set- 
ting forth in detail so much of the informa- 
tion which is challenged as to accuracy or 
completeness. If the hearing officer is of the 
opinion that additional investigation as to 
the specific matter challenged is required in 
the interest of ascertaining the facts, he shall 
request the investigative agency to make 
such additional investigation. Information 
obtained as a result of the additional inves- 
tigation shall be treated in the same manner 
as provided for in the original investigation. 

(e) Derogatory information supplied by 
confidental informants other than those de- 
scribed in subsection (b) shall not be con- 
sidered, over the objection of the party in- 
volved, by any hearing officer in arriving at 
his determination, or by any officer charged 
with the responsibility for making a final 
determination, unless such informants con- 
sent to the disclosure of their identity so as 
to enable the party involved to obtain their 
testimony through the issuance of subpenas 
or by depositions or written interrogatories. 

(f) Derogatory information supplied by 
identified persons shall not be considered, 
over the objection of the party involved, by 
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any hearing officer in arriving at his deter- 
mination, or by any officer charged with the 
responsibility for making a final determina- 
tion, unless the party involved is given the 
opportunity to obtain the testimony of such 
identified persons through the issuance of a 
subpena, or by depositions or written inter- 
rogatories. If the party involved is given 
the opportunity to obtain the testimony of 
such identified persons through the issuance 
of a subpena, or by depositions, or written 
interrogatories, such derogatory information 
supplied by identified persons shall be con- 
sidered. If the identified person supplying 
the derogatory information is unavailable 
for service of subpena or the taking of his 
testimony by deposition or written inter- 
rogatories because of death, incompetency, 
or other reason, such derogatory information 
may be considered by the hearing officer 
with due regard for the lack of opportunity 
for cross-examination. 

(g) In any hearing under this Act upon 
a letter of charges issued under this Act, 
the right of confrontation granted by this 
section shall be limited to evidence received 
in support of charges of the kinds listed in 
paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 6(b) 
of this Act. 

ISSUANCE OF SUBPENAS 


Sec. 11. (a) Upon his own motion, or upon 
application made by any party to any hear- 
ing upon charges of the kinds listed in para- 
graphs (1) through (8) of section 6(b) of 
this Act, the hearing officer may issue sub- 
penas to compel the attendance of witnesses 
or the production of other evidence. Each 
such application for the issuance of a sub- 
pena to require the attendance of any wit- 
ness must state the name and address of the 
witness desired and the substance of the 
testimony which such witness is believed to 
be qualified to give. Each such application 
for the issuance of a subpena to require the 
production of other evidence shall state the 
name and address of the person to whom 
it is to be directed and the nature of the evi- 
dence desired. 

(b) The hearing officer shall deny any 
such application if he determines that the 
evidence sought (1) is not relevant to any 
issue presented for hearing, or (2) would be 
merely cumulative to other evidence received 
in the hearing. If, upon any such applica- 
tion, the hearing officer determines that a 
substantial sum would be required for the 
payment of per diem and mileage allowances 
incident to the issuance of a subpena, and 
that the evidence desired can be obtained by 
deposition or interrogatory, he may deny the 
application and require such evidence to 
be obtained by deposition or interrogatory. 

(c) No subpena or other process may be 
issued by the hearing officer to compel the 
attendance, or otherwise to obtain the evi- 
dence, o 

(1) any individual certified by the head of 
any investigative agency of the executive 
branch of the Government to be a regularly 
established confidential informant engaged 
in obtaining intelligence or internal security 
information for such agency; or 

(2) any other individual, without the con- 
sent of such individual, if such individual is 
certified by the head of any such agency to 
have given information to such agency con- 
cerning the party who is the subject of in- 
quiry upon the condition that the supplier of 
such information would not be called as a 
witness to testify with respect to the infor- 
mation so given. 

(d) The provisions of section 1821 of 
title 28, United States Code (relating to per 
diem and mileage allowances of witnesses), 
shall apply to witnesses summoned to ap- 
pear at any hearing conducted under this 
Act. The per diem and mileage allow- 
ances of witnesses summoned on behalf 
of the executive agency by which the 
hearing is conducted shall be paid from 
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funds appropriated to such agency. No wit- 
ness shall be summoned by process issued 
on behalf of any party who is the subject 
of inquiry unless that party has deposited 
with the hearing officer such sum as he de- 
termines to be necessary to defray the per 
diem and mileage allowances payable to that 
witness, Such allowances of each witness so 
summoned shall be paid from the sum so de- 
posited. If, after the conclusion of any hear- 
ing, the head of the executive agency con- 
cerned, upon the record of proceedings in 
that hearing, determines the question pre- 
sented in a manner favorable to the party 
who deposited any such sum, there shall be 
paid to that party from funds appropriated 
to such executive agency a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all deposits so made 
by that party in that hearing. 


APPLICATION FOR REVIEW OF DETERMINATION 


Sec. 12. (a) Upon receipt of any appli- 
cation for the review of any determination 
made under this Act, the head of the ex- 
ecutive agency concerned shall— 

(1) transmit to such officer or agency as 
the President shall have designated for the 
review of such determination (A) the appli- 
cation for review, (B) a copy of the deter- 
mination to be reviewed, (C) the report 
of the hearing officer upon which that de- 
termination was based, and (D) the record 
of proceedings in the hearing upon which 
that report was based; and 

(2) notify each party to such review as 
to the time and place of any hearing which 
may be granted upon that review. 

(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
President, parties to any review under this 
Act may be accorded an opportunity to sub- 
mit to the reviewing authority briefs and oral 
argument upon any or all questions pre- 
sented for consideration in that review. If 
such opportunity is accorded, the head of 
the executive agency concerned shall desig- 
nate, from personnel of that agency, one or 
more individuals authorized to represent 
him before the reviewing authority. 

(e) The reviewing authority shall take 
such action as may be required to insure to 
the greatest possible extent the prompt dis- 
position of matters referred to such au- 
thority for review. 

(d) Determination of any question pre- 
sented by any application transmitted to 
the reviewing authority for review under this 
Act shall be made in conformity with the 
standard and the criteria prescribed by this 
Act. 


SCOPE OF REVIEW 


Sec. 13. (a) In the review of any deter- 
mination under this Act, the reviewing au- 
thority shall— 

(1) review the proceedings taken in the 
hearing of such case by the hearing officer 
to determine whether they were taken in 
conformity with law and applicable regu- 
lations; and 

(2) prepare its written report of such re- 
view, and its recommendation as to the 
action to be taken by the head of the agency 
concerned with respect to each question pre- 
sented for review. 

(b) The review of any case shall be limited 
to an examination of the report of the hear- 
ing officer in that case and the record of 
proceedings in the hearing before that 
officer. If in the opinion of the reviewing 
authority the report and record are in- 
sufficient to permit the preparation of its 
recommendation, the reviewing authority 
may return the report and record to the 
head of the executive agency concerned for 
reference to the hearing officer who con- 
ducted the hearing, or to any other hearing 
officer, for such further proceedings as the 
reviewing authority may direct. Upon the 
completion of such proceedings, the record 
thereof shall be transmitted to the review- 
ing authority for its action thereon in con- 
formity with subsection (a). 
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(c) If the reviewing authority is composed 
of more than one individual, and any mem- 
ber of the reviewing authority does not con- 
eur in any recommendation made by the 
reviewing authority in any case, he may pre- 
pare his separate report stating his reasons 
for his disagreement. 

FINAL DETERMINATION AFTER REVIEW 


Sec. 14. (a) As soon as may be practicable 
after the completion of its review of any case, 
the reviewing authority shall transmit its 
report, and the separate report of any mem- 
ber of the reviewing authority, to the head of 
the executive agency concerned for his action 
thereon. 

(b) The determination made by the head 
of that executive agency, upon the basis of 
the report or reports so transmitted to him, 
as to any question considered in that review, 
shall be final and conclusive, and may not 
be reviewed by any other officer, any execu- 
tive agency, or any court. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the sixth month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this Act, or on such 
earlier date as the President may prescribe 
by proclamation published in the Federal 
Register. 


ADDRESS BY ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Orville L. Free- 
man, Governor of Minnesota, at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, Newark, 
N.J., May 9, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR OF 
MINNESOTA, TO JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day 
DINNER, NEWARK, N. J., May 9, 1959 


Democrats here in New Jersey have a great 
deal in common with Democrats in Minne- 
sota. I know that you, here, as we in Minne- 
sota, are determined to work vigorously to 
see that Democratic principles prevail in our 
respective States. I know that you also share 
with us a profound determination to do 
everything possible to bring about a sweep- 
ing Democratic victory on the national level 
next year. In order to win—and to be worthy 
of winning—such a victory, we know that the 
Democratic Party must meet its responsi- 
bility to provide the kind of program and the 
kind of leadership this country needs. 

The Republican Party has failed to pro- 
vide this kind of leadership—primarily, I 
think, because it is a party of the past. One 
cannot lead into the past. One can only 
lead into the future. 

Yet, the Republicans look with longing, 
with a kind of childish nostalgia, toward the 
past. They want to return to the “good old 
days”—when dollars were bigger and budgets 
were smaller—when there was still a frontier 
in the West to offer escape to our unem- 
ployed—when oceans were still moats so wide 
an enemy couldn’t cross—and when people 
thought the population of the United States 
would stabilize at 170 million. 

They want to return to the comparative 
simplicity and security of those good old 
days. They can’t seem to realize that those 
days are gone forever. 

And so they are prisoners of the past; 
bound and tied by slogans and shibboleths 
such as the “free market,” that never meant 
as much as they said and that means even 
less today. 

In the sphere of international relations 
they are bound and tied by concepts that 
developed in an age of isolation, and there- 
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fore they cannot act with the courage and 
vision needed in an age of space. 

In the sphere of our domestic economy 
they are bound and tied by the shackles of 
an age of scarcity, and therefore they can- 
not even recognize the problems—to say 
nothing of making the most of the oppor- 
tunities—of an age of abundance. 

No party thus bound and shackled can 
provide the leadership that is so imperative 
in the United States and the world today. 
In fact, leadership, by its very definition, 
must recognize the need for change. 

In the current issue of Fortune there is 
a definition of leadership in business that is 
equally valid in describing leadership in 
public life. In an article entitled “The Rar- 
est Man in Business,” Perrin Stryker states 
that leadership actually boiled down to two 
main hallmarks. “(The leader’s) clearest 
identification marks are these: (1) he has an 
innate propensity for change and innova- 
tion; (2) he manages to change men’s be- 
liefs, attitudes, and behaviors with benefit 
to many people.” 

“The true leader,” Stryker continues, “will 
always have a cause, perhaps a towering 
vision, that cannot be appreciated from its 
nether side where others—practical, sus- 
picious, or greedy—stand and watch. This 
sense of mission will often give him the 
look of a radical or a nonconformist. But 
the leader is not primarily a rebel. He is 
for something, and he aims ahead of oth- 
ers of his time.” 

Mr. Stryker's two hallmarks for leadership 
in business—the propensity for change and 
the concern for benefit to many people—are 
imperatives for leadership in American poli- 
tics today, On both counts the Republican 
national administration has failed. Yet that 
Kind of leadership is indispensable if the 
United States is to meet its responsibilities 
on the three major fronts on which we must 
make rapid progress if we are not to run 
the risk of defeat. 

No one of these three fronts can be neg- 
lected, and success on each of them is de- 
pendent upon success on the others. 

(1) We must face the demands of leader- 
ship in the field of international relations 
if we are to have any hope for a peaceful 
world. 

(2) We must face the demands of leader- 
ship in the field of human relations, and 
make a living reality of our ideals of equal- 
ity of opportunity and human freedom. 

(3) We must grasp with vision and cour- 
age—with a recognition of the need for 
change and a concern for benefits for all 
of the people—the demands for leadership 
in making use of the plenty that is at hand 
to further economic well-being here at home. 

It is the latter problem that I want to 
consider particularly here tonight—and I 
want to discuss our economic well-being 
especially as it relates to the problems of 
American agriculture. 

You might well ask why I should come 
here, to your State of New Jersey, known 
as an industrial State and as the home of 
Standard Oil, to discuss the problems of the 
American farmer. I know that what agri- 
culture you have is primarily truck farming, 
or should I say truck gardening—since New 
Jersey is known as the Garden State. Per- 
haps I should explain my venturing to talk 
about agricultural problems here in one of 
the greatest centers of urban population in 
the world. 

Let me, then, summarize briefly my rea- 
sons for talking about your stake in a solu- 
tion of our agricultural problem. 

First, the crisis in agriculture in America 
today is—along with, and related to, our 
continuing unemployment—the most urgent 
problem we face in relation to our economic 
well-being here at home. 

It is urgent because it points up our fall- 
ure to think in terms of an age of abun- 
dance. It is a glaring illustration of a fail- 
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ure which gives rise to an analysis in the 
London Economist that concludes ironically: 
“At this rate, Mr. Khrushchev’s Russia may 
yet learn how to produce more than the 
United States before Mr. Eisenhower's 
America learns how to produce less.” 

It is urgent because it points up how a 
major segment of the American economy 
has failed to share in the prosperity of re- 
cent years. We know that if any substantial 
segment of our economy is in serious trouble 
that trouble will be reflected in all aspects 
of our economic life. Farmers who can't 
earn can't buy. And those who are driven 
off farms must seek work in a labor market 
that already has too many unemployed. 
Until we abandon the psychology of scarcity 
and learn to make the most of the abun- 
dance that is possible today, we will continue 
to have unemployment in our cities and 
low incomes on our farms, 

Second, I speak of agriculture here in this 
great urban center because I know that the 
public generally, and even many well-in- 
formed liberal leaders from nonfarm areas, 
understand too little about the problems 
involved. Yet these problems will not be 
solved without the understanding and help 
of labor and liberal leaders. 

This lack of public understanding does 
not result solely from lack of experience and 
familiarity. Our Republican opponents 
have deliberately fostered misunderstanding. 
They do this both ways, using the old and 
timeworn tactics of divide and rule. They 
tell the farmer that the cost-price squeeze 
is caused by the high wage demands of labor. 
And they tell city consumers that they are 
penalized to the tune of billions of dollars 
in order to pay subsidies to farmers. 

The facts and figures clearly refute these 
statements. I present only a few of them 
here to show how false these ideas are. 

What is the real relationship between farm 
prices and your cost of living? Since 1946 
the average family’s food bill has increased 
by $243 per year, but only $3 of this 
increase goes to the farmers. When you 
buy a cotton shirt for $3, the farmer's share 
is only 25 cents. Of the 20 cents you pay 
for a loaf of bread the farmer gets 24% cents. 
If you pay 21 cents for a quart of milk, the 
farmer gets about 7 cents. And he gets about 
30 cents out of every dollar you spend for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

During the past 10 years the cost of living 
has risen materially, but not because of in- 
creases in the cost of food. In terms of real 
wages, the following figures are of interest. 
Ten years ago the average wage-earner had 
to work 9.8 minutes to earn the price of a 
quart of milk—now he works 7.3 minutes. 
The minutes of work it takes to buy a pound 
of steak have decreased from 30 to 18; for a 
soera eggs ge 32 to 19; for a loaf of bread 

om 61% to 5; and for five pounds of sugar 
from 27 to 17. * 

Another way of expressing this is to note 
that between 1952 and 1957 (the Benson era) 
farm prices decreased 20 percent, and there- 
fore food prices remained relatively stable 
while other prices went up. If farm prices 
had gone up as much as other cost-of-living 
items, you would have paid 25 percent more 
for food and clothing, or a total extra bill of 
$70 billion. To this amount, then, the de- 
crease in farm prices has meant a subsidy to 
consumers. A $70 billion subsidy taken out 
of the shrunken billfolds of the farmers: 

But this is not all of the contribution 
farmers have made to the rest of our econ- 
omy. Farmers buy goods amounting to $14 
billion each year, and they pay for these 
goods at high, inflated prices. Eight billion 
dollars of their expenditures are for the pur- 
chase, operation, and maintenance of motor 
vehicles and farm machinery. The farmers’ 
ability to buy is of major importance to 
steelworkers, to autoworkers, and to all who 
produce consumer goods in general. 
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Farmers make up only 12 percent of our 
population. But if we add to the 8 million 
farmers and farmworkers the 10 million en- 
gaged in marketing and distributing agri- 
cultural products, and the 6 million engaged 
in producing goods and services for farmers, 
we have a total of about 37 percent of our 
work force. Their sustained buying power 
is of real significance in our economy. Their 
prosperity is pretty important to the pros- 
perity of us all. 

I hope that this brief account of some 
of the facts that bear upon the farmer- 
consumer relationship can help to bring 
about a better recognition of the fact that 
city consumers, industrial workers, and our 
entire economic health depend on agricul- 
ture. A better understanding of this fact 
would greatly facilitate the task of working 
for a better farm program. 

In my efforts toward such a program, I 
have again and again been confronted with 
the dominant idea—held even among liberal 
leaders—that programs urged by farm lead- 
ers are primarily special interest programs 
and pressure politics—to be treated as such 
rather than as sound programs in the in- 
terest of all the people. 

Those of us who are politically active in 
States where agriculture is an important fac- 
tor often experience, in our contacts with 
friends from metropolitan areas, and par- 
ticularly from the eastern seaboard, an atti- 
tude that seems to say: “Yes; we under- 
stand you have to take that stand in order 
to win the farm vote, and we, therefore, 
sympathize with your position. “But,” they 
imply, “let us just between ourselves rec- 
ognize that immediate political results are 
behind that stand.” 

Such an attitude does not recognize the 
importance of finding a real solution for a 
serious problem. Nor is it entirely fair. 

Of course we are interested in presenting 
a program which will merit for us the sup- 
port of the voters. Of course we have stud- 
ied the returns of the 1958 election in the 
agricultural States of the Middle West, and 
have considered the implication of these re- 
turns for the election of 1960. But mere 
vote getting is not the chief motivating fac- 
tor in our efforts to secure a program that 
we believe is vitally necessary for the well- 
being of the people and the health of our 
economy. And, therefore, I speak to you 
about these problems tonight because we 
need your help in formulating and enacting 
such a program. 

A third reason for directing your attention 
to American agriculture lies in the tremen- 
dous fact that our agricultural productivity 
could be our greatest weapon in the cold 
war—if we but had the wisdom and the in- 
genuity to use it to that end. 

Here again the Republican leadership, 
with its psychology of scarcity and its em- 
phasis on outmoded concepts of the past, 
has miserably failed to grasp the oppor- 
tunity. Instead of regarding our abundant 
supplies of food as capital assets to be in- 
vested abroad, it has cried from the house- 
tops about the necessity of “getting rid of 
the surplus.” Imagine the effect of this con- 
stant publicity about unwanted surplus 
food in the United States on the millions of 
hungry people in underdeveloped parts of 
the world. I can think of few things that 
would make them resent us more effectively 
than this. 

Don't we all, in our hearts, recognize that 
it is morally indefensible to consider food a 
surplus in a world where people are starv- 
ing? Don’t we all recognize the truth in the 
statement made a few years ago by 94 re- 
ligious leaders, representing all major Ameri- 
can religious faiths, when they said: “It is 
contrary to the will of God that islands of 
prosperity should persist amid oceans of 
poverty, hunger, and distress. * * * In a 
moral universe, the continued prosperity of 
one nation can only be justified by its faith- 
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ful and courageous efforts to make compara- 
ble abundance available to all nations.” 

A leadership with its eyes on the future 
could meet this moral challenge. It could 
lead in extending our abundance to less 
favored areas. It could grasp the oppor- 
tunity to create and operate a world food 
bank to be drawn upon whenever and wher- 
ever hunger created the demand. 

Our unmatched agricultural productivity 
could be of great material value as well as 
of great moral value. It, along with accom- 
panying technological know-how, could be 
our greatest asset for investment abroad. It 
is one weapon in which we have unques- 
tioned superiority over our Soviet opponents. 
And food on earth could be much more mean- 
ingful to millions of hungry people than 
satellites in the sky. 

I want to give due credit for the beginning 
we have made, through our use of Public 
Law 480, in recognizing some of the possi- 
bilities and opportunities for a constructive 
use of our abundance. But we must do 
much, much more. We in Minnesota are 
especially proud of Senator HUMPHREY for 
his leadership in putting forward a real 
food-for-peace program, and for his insist- 
ence that we make it a major goal in our 
efforts for defense and mutual security. 

The Democratic Party must intensify its 
leadership in this field. We must put ‘orth 
programs to invest our food surplus to pro- 
vide payment for workers on constructive 
projects in developing areas of the free world. 
In many instances such an investment would 
be more helpful than an investment in 
money. Just as the Marshall plan and the 
point 4 program gave inspiration and courage 
in the years just past, a food-for-peace pro- 
gram could turn the tide in many parts of 
the world today. With imagination and 
courage, in cooperation with other free na- 
tions, we can find ways to use our plentiful 
supply to further the cause of peace, good 
will, and freedom in the world today. 

With these possibilities in mind it seems 
to me that the agricultural problem in the 
United States is of vital concern to all 
Americans, whether they live in the country 
or in the city, whether they earn their living 
on the farm, in a factory, or behind a desk. 

Let us turn, then, to some of the salient 
facts about American agriculture that con- 
sumers should understand. 

The two features we hear most about are 
declining farm income and increasing farm 
surpluses. 

What is the significance of the farm in- 
come situation? Briefly, last year farm in- 
come was down 21 percent from 1951, during 
a period when the total national income 
rose by 27 percent. While nearly all other 
phases of our economy have been moving 
upward, agriculture has moved downward. 

Just a few other figures. Minnesota 
farmers earn more than the national farm 
average. But the average net income of 
Minnesota farmers is $2,700. The average 
wage-earner's income is $4,800. And that 
average Minnesota farmer has more than 
$30,000 invested in his farm, not counting 
his house. The $2,700 he gets, then, must 
cover not only the reward for his labor but 
also the interest on his investment. 

Why this decline in comparative income? 
Could it be because the farmer is inefficient? 
The answer is decidedly “No.” Granted that 
there are many marginal farmers on 
marginal farms. But the typical American 
family farm is one of the most efficient pro- 
ductive units we have. 

Let’s consider just a few facts and figures 
indicating the tremendous increase in pro- 
ductivity on American farms, In 1820 one 
farmer produced enough for himself and 
three others. In 1940 he produced enough 
for 10 others. By 1959 he is producing 
enough for 20 others. It is estimated that 
by 1972 he will produce enough for 42 or 
more. 
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Thus, since 1940 farm production per man- 
hour has gone up 100 percent, while in 
industry d that same period the aver- 
age production increase per man-hour has 
been 26 percent. Technological and scien- 
tific advances, rapidly adopted by the Amer- 
ican farmer, have brought about this in- 
crease in efficiency. In the past 18 years 
farmers boosted their efficiency as much as 
they had in the preceding 120 years. 

Thus our low farm income cannot possibly 
be attributed to inefficiency. Could it be 
possible that in agriculture the usual rule is 
reversed so that increased efficiency produces 
an opposite effect from that which it ought 
to bring about? Certainly greater efficiency 
brings about greater production. And 
greater production has created surpluses. 
And surpluses, at least according to Benson, 
bring about lower prices. 

Just what are these surpluses? This could 
be answered in many ways. 

Surpluses are what the Republicans under 
Ezra Taft Benson were going to get rid of— 
by lowering support prices. Let's see how 
that came out. In January 1953, surpluses 
held by the U.S. Government amounted to 
$1.1 billion. By June 1959, they will amount 
to $6.5 billion—up by nearly 600 percent. It 
is estimated that by June 30, 1960, they 
will amount to $9.1 billion. Benson lowered 
support prices all right, with just the oppo- 
site effect on surpluses. 

Is there another way of defining surpluses, 
other than the amount being held in Gov- 
ernment storage? Yes, the national admin- 
istration regards as surplus all that abun- 
dance in excess of the market demand at 
existing prices. What does this mean? 

Well, the 12 million American families 
with incomes of $2,000 or less, and especially 
the 7 million with incomes less than $1,000, 
cannot buy all the food they want at pres- 
ent prices. They cannot even buy all the 
nutritious food they need at present prices. 
Therefore, the foodstuffs that could provide 
them with adequate nutrition, but which 
they can't afford to buy, is considered a part 
of the surplus. 

It is possible that the 4 or 5 million un- 
employed are not buying all of the fresh 
fruits and vegetables they want, and it is 
certain that they are not buying all the 
steak they would like. These foods that 
they can’t afford to buy could be a part of 
the surplus. 

And, as we have already seen, the food 
that under a different leadership, able and 
willing to use our abundance as a weapon 
for peace and freedom—the food that under 
such conditions could be used to help allevi- 
ate the hunger of millions who suffer from 
malnutrition all of their lives—that food is 
now a part of our surplus. 

You see, there is a third way of defining 
surplus—a definition we would use if we 
were ready to accept the challenge of 
plenty. We would then define surplus as 
the supply that exists in excess of actual 
physical need. In these terms, there is no 
surplus of foodstuffs in the world today. 

We must work unceasingly toward that 
goal of full employment, full productivity, 
and full utilization of our potential for 
abundance. But, even with the best of lead- 
ership, we cannot reach this goal overnight. 
And, therefore, we must face the problem 
of farm surpluses today—realizing that as of 
now they represent a major aspect of the 
farm problem. It exists because, as Wayne 
Darrow expressed it a year ago, “agriculture 
remains the only major industry that will 
invest money in a factory (farm), incur the 
necessary production expenses, and expect 
to market the product without having some 
idea in advance of the specific market for 
it, and the approximate price to be received.” 

Consider the position of the farmer in 
this situation. It is estimated that an 8- 
percent cut in production would get rid of 
our farm surpluses. But the individual 
farmer has no control of total production, 
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Unless he does it through cooperatives, he 
has no control over marketing. He cannot 
set his selling price. As 1 of the 4.8 mil- 
lion producers, he has no bargaining power. 
In spite of his increased efficiency and know- 
how, he cannot control one of the most im- 
portant factors in the production process— 
the weather. 

Certainly the aim of Government policy 
should be to provide agriculture with some 
effective means by which it can plan pro- 
duction in terms of need. We must be will- 
ing to use the instrumentalities of Govern- 
ment to give to agriculture some of the bar- 
gaining power—some of the economic 
tools—that Government now insures to 
labor and industry. 

The Republicans have not accepted this 
aim. And rarely in history has any Govern- 
ment program failed as miserably as has the 
Republican agricultural policy. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been pictured as a 
man dedicated to thrift and economy—yet 
he has spent more than all other Secretarys 
of Agriculture put together. He described 
himself as a man eager to cut down on the 
swollen bureaucracy in his Department— 
yet he increased its number of employees 
by 32 percent, from 67,406 to 89,464. He pro- 
claimed his goal as the reduction of sur- 
pluses, as he piled up the greatest surpluses 
in history. The only area in which he seems 
to have met with some success is in reduc- 
ing the number of farmers. There are 5 mil- 
lion fewer people on farms in America today 
than there were in 1950. 

The Benson policy has failed because in 

my opinion it typifies the Republican dedi- 
cation to slogans and shibboleths of the 
past, its failure to see the possibilities in- 
herent in an age of plenty, its inability to 
face leadership in a world of change. To 
talk about a free market for agriculture to- 
day is perfect evidence of the extent to which 
Republican leadership is a prisoner of the 
past. 
Big industry in the United States today 
operates its own planned economy, deter- 
mines its rate of production for its own 
purposes, estalishes administered prices, 
seeks and gets Government subsidies. Right 
here in New Jersey you have a perfect illus- 
tration—in Standard Oil. 

In the words of A. A. Berle: 

“The oil industry claims to be the most 
non-Socialist, freewheeling, private busi- 
ness that ever was. But the fact is that 
after many vicissitudes it sought control by, 
and is controlled by, various acts of Con- 
gress. After orderly discussion certain laws 
were passed. Under these laws, first, the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of In- 
terior estimates the probable consumption 
month by month of gasoline and the chief 
oil products. Second, an interstate treaty 
exists among the oil-producing States, rati- 
fied by the Congress. Third, a congressional 
act makes it illegal to transport oil in inter- 
state commerce which has been produced in 
excess of a State allowable. This legislation 
might break down if it were not for the fact 
that because there is a relatively concen- 
trated system in the oil industry the re- 
fineries will not buy noncertified oil any- 
way. 

“As a result, the big companies do not vio- 
late the act; the little ones cannot; and the 
result is a planned oil economy by which 
supply is equated to demand and the oil 
industry from well to refinery to gas sta- 
tion is more or less geared to meet it.” 

These words describe dramatically what 
exists in one form or another in many major 
segments of the American economy. Big 
industry can administer prices so effectively 
that even during the recession it was able to 
increase prices and make a profit regardless 
of a drop in demand. The amounts paid 
and assistance given, in one form or an- 
other, by government to industry far out- 
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weigh—in fact, if not in the public mind— 
the amounts paid as subsidies to the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

We need, therefore, a new approach to the 
farm problem—a new policy that looks to 
the future rather than to the past. 

Let me summarize what I believe ought 
to be our goals in a program for agriculture. 

First, for the well-being of our people and 
for the strength of our Nation, our agri- 
culture must provide, now and in the future, 
for the production of food and fiber in 
amounts geared to the real needs of people, 
both within and without our borders. We 
should maintain a reserve large enough to 
serve as a stockpile to meet any natural or 
man-made emergency. We should plan for 
enough to provide good diets for all Amer- 
icans, whatever their level of income. We 
should plan for enough to use food effec- 
tively as a weapon for peace. 

Second, we should provide conditions 
under which farmers can receive a fair eco- 
nomic return. The term parity has been 
used and misused, understood and misun- 
derstood, to such an extent that I some- 
times wonder if we should not find a better 
word. Iam inclined to agree with the sug- 
gestion that if parity means fairness, then 
we should stop talking about any certain 
percent of parity—for certainly our goal 
must be 100 percent of what is fair. But 
in terms currently used, farmers should be 
entitled, not only to parity in prices, but 
to parity in income, and Government pro- 
grams should insure a situation in which 
farmers could achieve such parity. Parity 
in income means that farmers operating 
efficiently could achieve an income which— 
in terms of ability, effort, and investment 
involved—would be on a par with those 
averaged by nonfarm families or the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Third, we should strive to achieve these 
first two goals by methods and policies that 
will insure the maintenance of the best 
American, political, economic, and social 
standards and at the same time meet the 
challenge of the future. Among these I 
would emphasize the maintenance of the 
family farm economy that has contributed 
so much to agricultural progress and to com- 
munity life. I would urge vigorous en- 
couragement of maximum participation by 
farmers themselves in the operation of all 
farm programs, whether carried on through 
Government agencies. or through coopera- 
tives. I would recognize that the manpower 
needed in agriculture will continue to de- 
crease, and would face this situation real- 
istically by encouraging industry in areas 
where it can make use of labor from the 
farm, and by providing vocational guidance, 
training, and assistance to help marginal 
farmers transfer to other occupations. And 
I would advocate the use of Government 
machinery wherever needed to accomplish 
essential p: that could not be car- 
ried out by private or individual action— 
providing bargaining and control machinery 
where necessary, unhampered by either the 
worship of the free market or the fear of 
subsidy. 

The Democratic Party must provide lead- 
ership toward these goals; just as it must 
provide the philosophy, the vision, and the 
courage to lead our Nation into a future 
of abundance and peace. Scientific and 
technological advances have opened the door 
to the possibility of enough of the material 
things of life to meet the needs of every 
man, woman, and child on earth. But this 
potential is something new in a world that 
has been characterized by scarcity since his- 
tory began. 

For the first time in human history we 
have within reach the possibility of elimi- 
nating those causes of war and strife and 
destruction that are based upon human 
misery, want, and privation. But these 
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physical potentials are so new to us that 


we have not yet developed the political 
know-how, the social techniques, and the 
economic methods by which we could make 
the most of our opportunities. We haven't 

far enough along the frontier of 
human relations so that we can even feel 
secure. 

We can, and must, win on the frontier of 
human relations. We can do it only by dis- 
carding the shackles of the past. We can 
do it only with leadership that has the 
courage to face the changing needs in a 
changing world—and the wisdom and the 
will to direct those changes in the interest 
and for the benefit of all of the people. 

The Democratic Party faces the greatest 
challenge in all its long and glorious history 
as it assumes the responsibility for provid- 
ing the leadership we need today. We honor 
Thomas Jefferson tonight for his dedication 
to the principles of democracy and human 
freedom and for his wisdom and leadership 
in recognizing that all instruments of Gov- 
ernment, including the Constitution of the 
United States, must acknowledge the need 
for change. And we honor Andrew Jackson 
for his insistence on government in the 
interest of all of the people. 

We have leadership today that can meas- 
ure up to our finest traditions. I am con- 
fident that we will do just that. I am con- 
fident that we will go forward, with courage 
and vision, to help to create a world in which 
peace and plenty and freedom prevail. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 30, 1959, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1368) to 
amend sections 503 and 504 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to facilitate 
financing of certain aircraft engines 
and propellers. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 10:30 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order which was entered 
earlier today, I move that the Senate 
now stand in adjournment until 10:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959, at 10:30 o’clock 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 30, 1959: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navr 


James Henry Wakelin, Jr., of New Jersey, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


In THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The following officers to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the rank of 
lieutenant general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10, of the United States 


Code: 


To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Truman Hempel Landon, 93A. 

Maj. Gen. Emery Scott Wetzel, 464A. 

Maj. Gen. Mark Edward Bradley, Jr., 552A, 
icant Gen. Walter Campbell Sweeney, Jr., 
Maj. Gen. Archie Jordon Old, Jr., 605A. 
Maj. Gen. John Paul McConnell, 611A. 
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TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR AIR 
FORCE 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the U.S. Air Force under 
the provisions of chapter 839, title 10, of the 
United States Code: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Wendell W. Bowman, 596A. 
Brig. Gen. Harold H. Twitchell, 19034A, 
Brig. Gen. Harry C. Porter, 976A, 

Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, 1074A. 

Brig. Gen. Robert M. Stillman, 1114A. 
Brig. Gen. Daniel E. Hooks, 1166A. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 1206A. 
Brig. Gen. Albert P. Clark, 1218A. 

Brig. Gen. Von R. Shores, 1236A. 

Brig. Gen. Conrad F. Necrason, 1246A. 
Brig. Gen. J. Stanley Holtoner, 1283A. 
Brig. Gen. Lewis L. Mundell, 1286A. 
Brig. Gen. Robert Taylor III, 1347A. 
Brig. Gen. Robert J. Priedman, 1397A. 
Brig. Gen. Waymond A. Davis, 1470A. 
Brig. Gen. Marcus F. Cooper, 1543A. 
Brig. Gen. Sam Maddux, Jr., 1561A. 
Brig. Gen. Frank E. Rouse, 1595A. 

Brig. Gen, Osmond J. Ritland, 1731A. 
Brig. Gen. Beverly H. Warren, 1768A. 
Brig. Gen. Keith K. Compton, 1849A. 
Brig. Gen. Horace M. Wade, 1872A. 

Brig. Gen. David A. Burchinal, 1936A. 
Brig. Gen. James F. Whisenand, 1945A. 
Brig. Gen. Glen W. Martin, 1955A. 
Brig. Gen. William W. Momyer, 1964A. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Norman L. Callish, 951A. 

Col. Clair L. Wood, 1157A. 

Col. James R. McNitt, 1183A. 

Col. Robert S. Brua, 19063A. 

Col. Charles H. Morhouse, 19057A. 

Col. Theodore C. Bedwell, Jr., 19101A. 

Col. Frederick Bell, 1223A. 

Col. William G. Lee, Jr., 1234A. 

Col. John N. Ewbank, Jr., 1381A. 

Col. Harold K. Kelley, 1408 A. 

Col. Henry C. Huglin, 1436A. 

Col. Robert F. Burnham, 1534A. 

Col. Clyde Box, 1535A. 

Col. Irving L. Branch, 1557A. 

Col. John S. Samuel, 1638A. 

Col. Henry C. Newcomer, 1641A. 

Col, Frederic C. Gray, 1729A. 

Col. John A. Pechuls, 1754A. 

Col. Horace D. Aynesworth, 1771A. 

Col. William E. Elder, 1772A. 

Col. John A, Rouse, 1807A. 

Col. Theron Coulter, 1819A, 

Col. Gladwyn E. Pinkston, 1828A. 

Col. James B. Tipton, 1854A. 

Col. John A. Dunning, 1855A. 

Col. Milton H. Ashkins, 1876A. 

Col. Harvard W. Powell, 1921A. 

Col. Gilbert L. Pritchard, 1974A. 

Col. Reginald J. Clizbe, 2004 A. 

Col. Joseph A. Cunningham, 2054A, 

Col. Dorr E. Newton, Jr., 2055A. 

Col. Thomas R. Ford, 2065A. 

Col. Walter R. Graalman, 2274 A. 

Col. Charles H. Terhune, Jr., 3424A, 

Col. Harold E. Humfeld, 3857A. 

Col. Selmon W. Wells, 3991A. 

Col. William T. Seewell, 403 4A. 

Col. George S. Brown, 4090A. 

Col. Grover C. Brown, 4144A. 

Col. Seth J. McKee, 4279A. 

Col. Loran D. Briggs, 4412 A. 

Col, John C. Meyer, 4496A. 

Col. Jack J. Catton, 4719A. 

In THE Navy 

The following- named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to have the rank of ensign in the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 

Richard L. Buxton 

Ronald J. Doyle 

Gilford G. Rowland, Jr. 

PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Louise R. Fulford, Faunsdale. 
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ALASKA 
Wallace G. MacNiece, Cold Bay. 
ARIZONA 
Pauline L. Clark, Eloy. 
Forrest C. Bacus, Jr., Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
Ruth J. Crouse, Carthage. 
Kathryn F. Slocum, Hickory Ridge. 
Edward Harrison, Jr., Huntington, 
Travis G. Carroll, Waldo. 
Mae R. Willis, Watson. 
CALIFORNIA 
John W. Henry, Altadena. 
Allan Muilenburg, Artesia. 
Irene K. Chilcote, Clearlake Oaks. 
Violet A. Schultz, Elverta. 
Orlando P. Farnesi, Jackson. 
Edna M. Bequeaith, Kenwood. 
Max A. Swaney, Lucerne. 
Earl J. Copenhaver, Norco. 
Allen O. Peterson, Perris. 
John W. Baker, Porterville. 
Hazel R. Jacobson, Tecopa. 
COLORADO 
Harold E. Hendrix, Limon, 
CONNECTICUT 
Emeline T. Slaiby, Lakeside. 
FLORIDA 
Robert L. Burgust, Apopka. 
Blanche E. Williams, Cassadaga. 
Lulu M. Barns, Coleman. 
Ora E. Terry, Fort White. 
Charles L. English, Greenville. 
Ray H. Schmidt, Panama City. 
Marie C. Stanger, Salerno. 
Clarence C. Christilles, Seville, 
Charles A. Lee, Windermere. 
Fred H. Bekemeyer, Winter Garden. 
GEORGIA 
Susie D. Bryant, Calvary. 
William R. Cook, Fairburn. 
Willard W. Mann, Riverdale. 
IDAHO 
William J. Miller, Bonners Ferry. 
Paul L. Byrd, Palisades. 
ILLINOIS 
Louise E. Schultz, Beecher. 


Robert E. Seely, Jr., Manhattan. 
Aileen H. Adams, Rapids City. 
INDIANA 
Roscoe H. Bockman, Huntertown. 
Charles H. Drew, Washington. 
IOWA 

Don F. Sanchez, Martinsburg. 

Arthur L. Kastman, Paullina. 

Donald L. Morse, Sheldon. 

KANSAS 

Frances L. Warkentine, Auburn, 

Paul B. Rhoades, Cawker City. 

Dorothy M. Gardner, Plevna. 
KENTUCKY 

Robert E. Morehead, Hebron. 
LOUISIANA 

N. Landis Robertson, Pineville. 

MAINE 

John B. Tschamler, Augusta. 

Virginia V. Morton, North New Portland, 

Bert A. MacKenzie, Orono. 

Earl A. Fraser, Rangeley. 

Margaret M. Given, South Harpswell. 

Albert A. Ayotte, Strong. 
MARYLAND 

James L. Christopher, Preston. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Glyndywr Oldfield, Avon. 

Herbert A. Thurber, Bedford. 

Raymond W. Wilson, Charlemont. 

Daniel F. McAuliffe, Holden. 


Paul H. Smith, Monument Beach, 
Jack B. Jordan, West Barnstable. 
Edward R. O'Hara, West Peabody. 
Ralph M. Clark, West Townsend, 
MICHIGAN 
E. George Moser, Richville. 
Mary S. Porter, Samaria. 
MINNESOTA 
Lester W. Graner, Kellogg. 
Seth G. Withers, Red Wing. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Eugene H. Webb, Beaumont. 
James W. Bingham, Guntown. 
MISSOURI 
Truman R. Nickerson, Bethany. 
Kenneth V. Hollocher, Eolia. 
Oliver M. Judd, Mapaville. 
Jesse F. Kilpatrick, Rolla. 
MONTANA 
Arla M. Bullock, Basin. 
Helen C. Heringer, Lambert. 
NEBRASKA 
Allen D. Irish, Genoa. 
James S. Harrison, Morrill. 
Joseph M. Schaaf, Superior. 
NEVADA 
Shirley G. Walker, Empire. 
NEW JERSEY 
Robert C. Roy, Branchville. 
Natalie F. Steele, Highland Lakes. 
Josephine A. Latimer, Laurelton. 
Spartaco Pavesi, Tenafly. 
NEW MEXICO 
William D. Reams, Silver City. 
NEW YORK 
Alfred F. Cook, Baldwin. 
James D. Sproull, Cayuga. 
John A. Dilg, Jr., Hewlett. 
Jane M. Snide, Newcomb. 
Angeline M. Rose, Roosevelt. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter E. Berry, Aurora. 
Thaddeus H. Pope, Dunn. 
Viola E. Whitehart, Efland. 
William L. Snypes, Ridgecrest. 
Virginia E. Sears, Seaboard. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Sidney G. Muirhead, Keene. 
OHIO 
Richard E. Hasenfiue, Birmingham. 
Raymond V. Korby, Burton. 
Loyal Lee Andrews, Greentown. 
OKLAHOMA 


Thomas H. Henderson, Fort Cobb. 
James R. Henderson, Lindsay. 


OREGON 


James F. Egan, Tangent. 
Vedda A. Goodell, Valsetz. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harold C. Stiffler, Boalsburg. 
William I. Wolfinger, Chalfont. 
Marion G. Vail, Chester Springs. 
Antoinette M. Klarman, Folsom. 
Steve Olen, Lyndora. 
F. Ruth Horst, Neffsville. 
Elmer C. Maurer, New Berlin. 
Gaynelle A. Stewart, Penn Run. 
Russell A. Rosengrant, Wyalusing. 
Abel S. Landes, Jr., Wycombe. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Henry G. Rutland, Sr., Fairfax. 
Cecil E. Mason, Hampton. 
Charles C. Morgan, Jr., McCormick. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ray H. Woods, Colome. 
Bertel W. Bertelson, Marvin. 
TENNESSEE 


Maggie L. Bell, Auburntown. 
Carlin T. Brooks, Bolivar. 
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John L. Sanders, Somerville. 
Joseph E. Hollingsworth, Whiteville. 
TEXAS 
Benedict M. Kocurek, Caldwell. 
Jewell I. Brewer, Westbrook, 
UTAH 
Lorenzo Hawkins, Blanding. 
Leo J. Walker, Fort Duchesne. 
Vernald W. Johns, Garland. 
Michael Kolovich, Jr., Hiawatha. 
Bliss R. Packard, Springville. 
VERMONT 
Wilson L. Grant, Chelsea. 
VIRGINIA 
James K. Sullivan, Grottoes. 
Joseph F. Downing, Jr., Keller. 
Albert F. Bennett, Saltville, 
WASHINGTON 
Gordon E. Carr, Coleville. 
Sidney A. Morton, Longview. 
Kenneth G. Draper, Palouse. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert N. Allen, Union. 
Frances D. Rowe, Wolf Summit. 
WISCONSIN 
Stephen D. Angelo, Redgranite. 
Howard T. Rose, Tomahawk. 
Roger K. Erickson, Twin Lakes. 
WYOMING 
Oral O. Harvey, Greybull. 
Leo M. Buckley, Lander. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspaAy, JUNE 30, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 33:4: The Spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of the Al- 
mighty hath given me life. 

O Thou who art the giver of life, 
may we enter upon the appointed task 
of this day renewed and refreshed in 
body and soul and with Thy spirit shed- 
ding its light and radiance upon our 
pathway. 

Grant that we may not view the hours 
of this new day with apprehension and 
anxiety but with an awareness that 
they will afford us many opportunities 
to have a part in building a better and 
happier world. 

We pray that when we are confronted 
by challenging situations we may not 
stand still in a confused and perplexed 
state of mind but go forward with con- 
fidence and courage for Thou wilt guide 
and guard us. 

Show us how we may enlarge and 
expand our faith to new dimensions and 
make us more eager to accept and ful- 
fill our responsibilities toward Thee and 
all mankind. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Car- 
rell, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1368. An act to amend sections 503 and 
504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
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facilitate financing of new jet and turboprop 
aircraft, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1 to the bill (H.R. 7176) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senate recedes from its amendment 
No. 2 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7523) entitled “An act to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates.” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1960 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 7349) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. PRESTON, ROONEY, CAN- 
NON, Bow, and Taser. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill H.R. 7349. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill (H.R. 7343) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 

up the conference report on the bill (H.R. 

7175) making appropriations for the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and Farm Cred- 
it Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 588) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7175) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes,” hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7, 9, 10, 17, 18, 19, 25, and 
31. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 23, 24, and 32, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum pro) by said 
amendment insert “$67,722,490"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 62,939,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 849,800,600“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$22,750,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 815,344,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 826,072,600“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ““$335,000,000”"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 818,600,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3'75,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro) by said amend- 
ment insert 830,744, 750“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,162,025”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 842,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 16, 26, 
and 30. 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Partof the House. 
RicHarp B, RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
LISTER HILL, 
By R.B.R. 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 


METON R. Youns, 

Kart E. MUNDT, 

Henry DworsHak, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7175) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 


Amendment Nos. 1 and 2—Research: Ap- 
propriates $67,722,490 instead of $63,961,590 
as proposed by the House and $70,479,390 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase above 
the amount approved by the House includes 
$1,235,900 for soil and water conservation 
research, $1,100,000 for research on boll 
weevil and other cotton insects and pests, 
$1,100,000 for research on insects affecting 
corn and other grains, $100,000 for research 
on Coastal Bermuda pellets, $100,000 for 
sweetpotato utilization research, $25,000 for 
apple breeding in the southeast, and $100,- 
000 for research on humane slaughter. 

The additional $1,235,900 provided for soil 
and water conservation research includes 
$355,000 for equipment for four laboratories, 
$50,000 for full year’s operations in eastern 
South Dakota, and $830,900 for part year 
operating costs at the additional locations 
provided by the Senate. The conferees feel 
that the Department should expand these 
facilities to full operating strength gradually 
during the year so as to make certain that 
the new research programs are r on 
a sound basis. 
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The $1,100,000 included for research on 
boll weevil and other cotton insects and 
pests provides $559,200 for the main labora- 
tory building and office space. The balance 
is to cover necessary greenhouses, storage 
buildings and other auxiliary buildings, to- 
gether with architect, engineering and su- 
pervisory fees and contingencies. 

The funds provided for research on in- 
sects affecting corn and other in- 
cludes $550,000 for construction of a labo- 
ratory and necessary auxiliary buildings to 
be located at or near Brookings State Col- 
lege in South Dakota and $550,000 for the 
construction of a laboratory and necessary 
related facilities at the Coastal Plains Ex- 
periment Station. 

The conferees feel that the Department 
should make a determination with present 
staff as to the various types of slaughtering 
methods which qualify as humane. The ad- 
ditional $100,000 is to be used for research 
and preparation of plans for adaptation of 
such methods and devices to the needs of 
the smaller slaughtering establishments. No 
funds are included for construction of fa- 
cilities at the Beltsville Research Station. 

Based upon the fine results obtained at 
the Peoria Laboratory, where it was found 
that certain types of corn have certain 
chemical characteristics that will broaden 
the industrial use of corn, the Conference 
Committee feels that research on breeding 
of corn should be furthered to make such 
varieties available. Since grain sorghums 
have similar prospects, basic breeding work 
ought to be furthered in that field also. The 
$100,000 included in the bill as passed by 
the House for additional research on utili- 
zation of corn and grain sorghums was in- 
tended to further this type of research work. 

Amendment No. 3—Plant and animal dis- 
ease and pest control: Appropriates $49,- 
800,600 instead of $48,340,600 as proposed by 
the House and $51,050,600 as proposed by 
the Senate. The additional amount ap- 
proved includes $1,250,000 for brucellosis 
eradication, $100,000 for general control 
work, $75,000 for soybean cyst nematode 
control work, and $35,000 for eradication of 
sheep scabies. 

Amendment No. 4—Meat inspection: Ap- 
propriates $21,324,900 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $21,135,100 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 5—Special fund: Inserts 
language as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are in full agreement that the 
funds provided under this head are to be 
used by the Agricultural Research Service 
for the employment of additional labor and 
nonprofessional help by contract, coopera- 
tive agreements, or temporary or permanent 
employment. 


Soil Conservation Service 


Amendment No. 6—Watershed protection: 
Appropriates 822,750,000 instead of $25,500,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $20,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7—Flood prevention: Ap- 
propriates $18 million as proposed by the 
House instead of $15,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8—Great Plains conserva- 
tion program: Appropriates $10,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $7,500,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Agricultural conservation program 

Amendment Nos. 9 and 10: Insert lan- 
guage concerning eligibility requirements, 
cost-sharing practices, and allocation of 
funds as proposed by the House. 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

Amendment No. 11—Marketing research 
and agricultural estimates: Appropriates 
$15,344,500 instead of $15,044,500 as proposed 
by the House and $15,514,100 as proposed by 
the Senate. The additional funds agreed to 
in conference includes $150,000 for consumer 
preference studies, $125,000 for cattle-on- 
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feed reports, and $25,000 for research at 
Clemson, S. C. 

Amendments Nos. 12, 13, and 14—Market- 
ing services: Insert relative to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act as proposed by 
the Senate, appropriate $26,072,600 instead of 
$24,862,600 as proposed by the House and 
$26,426,600 as proposed by the Senate, and 
earmark $15,000 for range and feed lot market 
reporting in Colorado. The funds agreed to 
above the amount in the House bill provide 
an additional $1,150,000 for poultry inspec- 
tion and $60,000 for enforcement of fair trade 
practices under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

Amendment No. 15—Payments to States, 
Territories, and possessions: Appropriates 
$1,195,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,160,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16—School lunch pro- 
gram: Reported in disagreement. The man- 
agers on the part of the House intend to 
move to recede and concur with the Senate 
language with the elimination of the phrase 
“such additional funds to be used for the 
general purposes of section 32”. 

The conferees direct that the full amount 
of these transferred funds be used to pur- 
chase foods necessary to provide balanced 
diets for the schoolchildren. In making 
such purchases, attention should be given to 
the needs of the schools for red meats and 
other high protein foods. As far as pos- 
sible, foods in surplus supply should be given 
priority. The necessary foods should be sup- 
plied from these funds, however, regardless 
of whether or not they are determined by 
the Secretary to be in surplus supply. 

Foreign Agricultural Service 


Amendments Nos. 17 and 18—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,518,300 as proposed 
by the House instead of $3,668,000 as pro- 

by the Senate and authorize the use 
of $1,310,000 of foreign currencies as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $1,160,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


Commodity Exchange Authority 


Amendment No. 19—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $909,500 as proposed by the 
House instead of $900,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Conservation reserve program 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates 6335. 
000,000 instead of $310,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $340,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Authorizes $18,600,000 
for administrative expenses instead of $18,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $18,- 
900,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Authorizes $375,000,- 
000 for contracts under the 1960 program 
instead of $325,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $450,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 23: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Establishes limit of 
$5,000 on amounts payable to any individual 
or corporation as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $3,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 25: Restores language of 
the House relating to annual rental pay- 
ments which was stricken by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Farmers Home Administration 

Amendment No. 27—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $30,744,750 instead of $30,300,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $31,189,- 
500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of the General Counsel 
eee, No. 28—Salaries and ex- 
ppropriates $3,162,025 instead of 
257706 as — by the House and $3,- 
208,750 as proposed by the Senate. 
Commodity Credit Corporation 

Amendment No. 29—Limitation on admin- 

istrative expenses: Authorizes $42,000,000 
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instead of $39,600,000 as proposed by the 
House and $42,771,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
Amendment No, 30: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
General provisions 
Amendments Nos. 31 and 32—Section 406: 
Restore language which establishes floor un- 
der contfact research as proposed by the 
House, and eliminate authority for research 
grants as proposed by the Senate. 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
FRED MARSHALL, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 16, line 
24, strike out “Provided further, That, for 
additional payments to States in accord- 
ance with the National School Lunch Act 
for the purchase of food, $43,657,248 shall 
be transferred to this appropriation from the 
funds available in the fiscal year 1959 under 
section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935“ and 
insert “Provided further, That $43,657,248 
shall be transferred to this appropriation 
from funds available under section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935, for purchase and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities and 
other foods pursuant to section 6 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, such additional 
funds to be used for the general purposes of 
section 32.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “: Provided further, That $43,657,248 
shall be transferred to this appropriation 
from funds available under section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935, for purchase and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities and 
other foods pursuant to section 6 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 19, line 25, 
strike out “: Provided further, That no part 
of these funds may be used to enter into con- 
tracts for a period in excess of five years or 
to pay annual rentals in excess of a fair 
rental value of land placed under contract, 
such fair rental value to be based on the 
actual production diverted each year.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 26, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “: Provided further, That (1) no part of 
the funds authorized for 1960 may be used 
to enter into annual rental contracts for a 
period of time or at rates or in amounts 
which are in excess of limitations imposed by 
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present regulations or announcements, (2) in 
establishing annual rental rates for new con- 
tracts, no such rental rate shall be estab- 
lished in excess of the local fair rental value 
of the acreage offered, such fair rental value 
to be based upon the average annual crop 
production harvested from such acreage dur- 
ing the past five crop years including the 
current year, (3) in handling funds within 
any State, first consideration shall be given to 
those applicants who were not offered con- 
tracts during the 1959 sign-up due to limi- 
tation of funds, and (4) in the allocation of 
funds and administration thereof, the De- 
partment shall not allocate funds on any 
basis not in accord with the purposes as set 
forth in the basic law.” 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recor and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we have spent several days in 
conference with the other body, and this 
conference report contains what I con- 
sider a most desirable compromise of 
most of the differences. We gave a great 
amount of thought to every item at issue, 
discussed each thoroughly, and I per- 
sonally believe we have done the best job 
possible under the circumstances. 

To recapitulate the whole measure, the 
budget estimates totaled $4,081,364,856. 
In the earlier action the House approved 
a total of $3,939,165,498, which was in- 
creased in the other body to $3,975,774,- 
848. These differences were adjusted in 
conference to a total figure of $3,971,- 
362,673, which represents a reduction of 
$110,002,190 below the budget estimates. 

In my judgment, some very worthwhile 
increases have been made in the items 
for research. I have often said that the 
money we spend for necessary basic re- 
search may, in the years ahead, prove 
to be the wisest investment we have ever 
made in our natural resources. For soil 
and water conservation there is an in- 
crease of $1,235,900, which includes a 
sizable increase for the soil and water 
research laboratory now under construc- 
tion at Morris, Minnesota. Among the 
several other increases for research is an 
item of $1,100,000 for necessary research 
on insects affecting corn and other 
grains, and of special interest to my 
area is the fact that we have earmarked 
$550,000 of this for the beginning of a 
research laboratory at the South Dakota 
State College at Brookings. This fine 
institution of higher learning is just a 
few miles from my hometown of Tyler, 
Minn., and our entire area will benefit 
from the research carried on at this 
new facility. In all, we have increased 
research funds a total of $3,760,900. 

Modest increases are also proposed for 
plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol. For the vital work on brucellosis 
eradication there is an increase of $1,- 
250,000, an additional $100,000 for gen- 
eral control work, $75,000 more for the 
soybean cyst nematode, and $35,000 
added for eradication of sheep scabies. 
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A good case was made for increased 
funds for meat inspection in the interests 
of consumers, and we approved an addi- 
tional $189,800 for that work. Another 
increase of $1,150,000 was provided for 
poultry inspection, together with some 
modest increases for marketing research 
and reports, 

An additional $444,750 is provided for 
the administration of the Farmers Home 
Administration. This organization is 
doing a very necessary credit job for farm 
people, and it is doing it efficiently. We 
are convinced that these added funds 
are necessary in the best interests of the 
proper administration of the loan pro- 
gram. 

CONSERVATION ITEMS ADJUSTED 


In addition to basic research, I con- 
sider our soil and water conservation 
work of vital importance to future gen- 
erations. I have personally visited areas 
of the world which were once veritable 
Gardens of Eden but which are today 
desert wastelands because men years ago 
mined their soil and did nothing to pre- 
serve it for the future. Once you have 
looked from horizon to horizon and seen 
no living thing where once fertile fields 
had been, you cannot help becoming a 
stanch advocate of conservation. 

I have deplored the fact that Congress 
after Congress has harnessed generations 
yet unborn with burdens of public debt, 
but when it comes to the conservation of 
our soil and water resources I have no 
doubt that any mortgage we may make 
upon the future will be gladly paid. It 
seems to me that we, as custodians of our 
soil, have a moral obligation to leave it 
as good—if not better—for future cus- 
todians and we cannot possibly do that 
without effective conservation programs. 

I regret that the only item in this re- 
port which reflects a decrease below the 
House figure is that for our watershed 
program. Although we found it neces- 
sary to recede $2,750,000 below our figure, 
we still show a healthy amount of $22,- 
750,000 which, together with the carry- 
over, will doubtless meet the need for 
next fiscal year. 

We also agreed upon a $2% million 
increase for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program which will see this work go 
forward during the coming year. 

CONSERVATION RESERVE EXPANDED 


In compromising the differences in the 
advance authorization for the conserva- 
tion reserve, we have agreed upon the 
budget figure—$375 million. This pro- 
gram, as everyone knows, has been very 
near to me and I have followed its devel- 
opment as closely as any other during 
my 21 years in Congress. 

I was interested in the soil bank ap- 
proach to our agricultural surplus prob- 
lem long before the present program be- 
came law. Iam still interested. I think 
the conservation reserve of the soil bank 
is the best approach presently available 
for reducing surpluses and conserving re- 
sources. I say this despite the fact that 
the administration of the program is not 
entirely as I would like to see it. 

Contrary to some opinion and some 
press articles this program is helping 
farmers—the bona fide small farmers— 
who need help most. The fact that av- 
erage annual payments average only a 
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little over $1,000, and the fact that a very 
small percent of the annual payments 
are as high as the limit of $5,000 con- 
vinces me that the small farmer is bene- 
fited. I am also convinced that the 
program is getting results—it is taking 
producing land out of production and 
getting it protected with grass, trees, 
and wildlife cover. 

Available information also indicates 
that far too much emphasis has been 
placed on the few instances of recent 
purchasers of farms putting the cropland 
into the conservation reserve. The pro- 
gram should not be any more attractive 
to new owners than to the sellers—the 
same offer was available to the seller as 
to the buyer. The Department of Agri- 
culture recently conducted a survey in 
Aroostook County, Maine, and found that 
of 124 farmers interviewed who had all 
or part of their cropland in the conserva- 
tion reserve, ownership of the land ex- 
ceeded 20 years. Certainly those farm- 
ers could not be classed as recent 
purchasers. I am sure that for the coun- 
try as a whole a very small percentage 
of participating farms have recently 
changed hands. 

The Maine survey also showed that for 
every dollar spent for annual payments, 
crops taken out of production had a 
value of $8.53—at 1958 prices. That is a 
good record of accomplishment. 

The time has come when the record on 
the conservation reserve must be set 
straight by facts. The press recently has 
given wide attention to incidents and 
situations, representing a few isolated 
cases, and the result is that many people 
are confused and ready to condemn the 
whole program. 

Some of the recent attacks on the pro- 
gram include reports from Colorado and 
New Mexico in which cases are cited of 
farmers who rent State-owned land and 
place the land in the conservation re- 
serve for a higher annual rental rate than 
the rental rate paid to the State. To me 
that means one thing—that the State 
leases State-owned land at a rate entirely 
out of line with its value. In addition, 
the land would be in production if it was 
not in the conservation reserve. As a 
general rule, I am sure that the conser- 
vation reserve annual payment rates are 
in line with the productive ability of the 
land. Certainly, three elected farmer- 
committeemen—taxpayers like the rest 
of us—can be depended upon to set a fair 
rate of payment for a program of this 
type. In addition, in many cases the 
State-owned land has been leased by the 
farmer for so many years that it has be- 
come a part of his farm for practical 
farming purposes. 

j land frequently has 
wheat or cotton acreage allotments as- 
signed to it—so when the land is placed 
in the program the allotment crops on 
the land go out of production as do any 
other crops normally produced on that 
land. State-owned land that is cropped 
produces surplus crops the same as pri- 
vately owned land in a farming unit. In 
most States the same numbered sections 
in each township were reserved as State 
lands. There was no picking and 
choosing—therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that State-owned land is of aver- 
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age quality—despite the fact that the 
rental to the State is very low. 

The cost to taxpayers on price support 
on wheat from average New Mexico 
cropland in 1958—which was a good crop 
year—would have been over $50 an acre. 
Current price-support costs on wheat if 
applied to the long-time average yield of 
wheat of only 8.4 bushels per acre would 
amount to $22.68 an acre—a cost about 
2½ times the average conservation re- 
serve annual payment rate for the State. 

Colorado wheatland had a 1958 aver- 
age wheat yield of 25.4 bushels—price- 
support cost on that yield would be about 
$67.58 or on the long-time average State 
wheat yield of 15.7 bushels, the price sup- 
port loss per acre per year would amount 
to $42.39. 

The facts on grain sorghums are simi- 
lar: The Colorado 10-year average yield 
of 12.2 hundredweight per acre would 
cause a price-support cost to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of $21.83 an 
acre. For New Mexico grain sorghum 
on the same basis, the price-support cost 
would be $24.55 an acre. With these 
facts there is only one logical conclu- 
sion: An average annual conservation 
reserve payment of about $8 an acre in 
New Mexico and Colorado is a better buy 
than supporting the prices of the wheat 
or grain sorghum which we do not need. 

Statements about the conservation re- 
serve in a part of the Great Plains are 
incomplete without some facts about the 
regional land use benefits from the pro- 
gram. During this year, 1959, about 
10.5 millions in that region either have 
been or will be planted to grass. The 
grass is being planted in areas where 
the acreage planted to grains was ex- 
panded as a result of the last war. That 
land has not been converted or restored 
to peacetime use. The program is help- 
ing do that conversion job, Farmers 
need help to do it just as wartime in- 
dustry needed help to convert to peace- 
time operations. 

The planting of forest trees in parts 
of our country that are adapted to tree 
planting is another trend in land use 
that is being speeded up as a result of 
the conservation reserve—outstanding 
progress has been made in the South- 
eastern States and in the States border- 
ing the Great Lakes. The planting of 
trees in former forested areas in my 
State has made remarkable progress. 

Many farmers who have been having 
difficulty because of uneconomic size 
units, health or age, are finding this 
program of benefit. They can put all 
their cropland in the program and con- 
tinue to live on the farm. The land is 
out of production and the farmer can 
still live on the land. 

I have assurances from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that steps are being 
taken to limit participation in areas and 
in counties because of the popularity 
of the program. Such limitation is 
needed to reduce the impact of the pro- 
gram on the local economy. An effective 
limitation will also spread participation 
and make more funds available in places 
where participation is not now exten- 
sive. 

One other feature of the conservation 
reserve program which is worthy of 
mention is the contribution it is making 
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to improved hunting and fishing. A 
survey made by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1955 showed the proportion of 
people who hunt and fish in America 
make up a surprisingly large percent of 
the total. 

For instance, this survey showed that 
one out of every three family units has 
at least one member who hunts or fishes. 
Twenty-one percent of all the people 12 
years of age or over participated in the 
sport of hunting and fishing that year. 
The survey also showed that interest in 
this fine form of outdoor recreation is 
shared by people in urban as well as 
rural areas. 

Supplying this army of hunters with 
places to hunt and game to pursue has 
become a nightmare for the State game 
and fish departments. In fact, until the 
advent of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, the trend of the past 15 years has 
been a steady decline in wildlife popu- 
lations as the Nation has urbanized and 
as agriculture has been intensified. 

It is little wonder that the leaders in 
the conservation movement hailed the 
conservation reserve with its promise of 
diverting land from intensive use for 
crop production to one of several uses 
which could contribute to the welfare of 
wildlife. The Izaak Walton League, the 
National Wildlife Federation, the Wild- 
life Management Institute, the State 
game and fish departments, the Inter- 
national Association of Fish and Game 
and Conservation Commissioners all 
supported and continue to support the 
conservation reserve program. 

Although in 1958 only 10 million acres 
had been placed in the conservation re- 
serve, the wildlife populations in areas 
where 3 percent or more of the cropland 
had been placed in the reserve, showed 
immediate gains. 

Sportsmen last fall reported better 
hunting on conservation reserve lands in 
such widely scattered States as Okla- 
homa, Georgia, Michigan, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Kansas, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota. 

Game and fish departments reported 
increases in quail in Georgia, Carolinas, 
and Virginia in the east; in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas, and Colorado in the 
South Central States. Rabbit increases 
have been reported in Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and other States east of 
the Mississippi. In all of the areas 
where wildlife increases have been offi- 
cially reported there has been substan- 
tial participation in the soil bank pro- 
gram 


Perhaps the most spectacular im- 
provement has been in pheasant num- 
bers in the upper Midwestern States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and my own State of Minnesota. 
Here, there has been a substantial im- 
provement of pheasant numbers that has 
been correlated with the percentage of 
land placed in the conservation reserve. 
Among 237 counties in the five States 
for which records are available it has 
been found that the population of pheas- 
ants has increased between 1956 and 
1958 by about 50 percent where less 
than 3 percent of the land has been 
placed in the reserve, and by about 120 
percent where 5 percent or more of the 
land has been placed in the reserve. 
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Last fall, the Daily Plainsman, Huron, 
S. Dak.’s fine daily newspaper headlined 
the improved hunting with “Pheasants 
Plentiful on Soil Bank Land in Central 
South Dakota.” The article then went 
on to say: 

Pheasant hunting in South Dakota is the 
best this year that it has been for a long 
time. The bag limit was boosted to four 
a day from the three per day limit that has 
been in effect. 

A number of factors have brought about 
the increase in pheasant population. A 
light winter last year coupled with a good 
amount of cover provided by much of the 
land being placed in the soil bank added 
greatly to the increase. 

Hunters this year have had good luck 
“driving” the heavy growth on many of the 
soil bank acres. Farms with land in the 
soil bank also have a large number of birds 
in crop fields. 


In the face of the results listed, it is 
not surprising that the wildlife con- 
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servation interests supported the con- 
servation reserve program. My files 
contain much material documenting 
this support from States all over the 
country. 

The strongest criticism of the con- 
servation reserve is that it has not gone 
far enough. We may have been too cau- 
tious in our authorizations and in our 
appropriations. When the appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture was 
approved by the House we authorized a 
1960 program expenditure of $325 mil- 
lion—enough to make the annual pay- 
ments on existing contracts and accept 
about 2.3 million acres on new con- 
tracts—that is less than 800 acres per 
county—hardly worthwhile to go 
through the motions. Even an authori- 
zation of $450 million would in some re- 
spects be inadequate since an authori- 
zation of that size will permit only about 
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8 million acres to participate in the pro- 
gram under new contracts. 

Let us take a look at the accomplish- 
ments with 23 million acres in the pro- 
gram: 

First. Farms on which all the crop- 
land has been placed in the Reserve— 
commonly called whole-farm participa- 
tion—account for taking out of pro- 
duction 1.8 million acres of wheat allot- 
ment; 439,000 acres of cotton allotment, 
and 70,000 acres of peanut, rice, and to- 
bacco allotment—a total of 2.3 million 
acres. 

Second. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the cost of price sup- 
port for commodities normally grown on 
the 23 million acres in the program 
would be more than twice as much as 
the cost of the conservation reserve. 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated savings by crops: 


Comparison of (a) conservation reserve program costs with (b) estimated losses to Government which would have been incurred under price- 


support 


ograms if acreages in conservation reserve had been devoted to normal uses and if all the applicable production from those 


acres had entered price support and (e) estimated total price-support acquisitions if all the applicable production from those acres had 


entered price support 


[Figures in thousands} 


(a) Estimated reduction in production | (b) Estimated Government price support 
on conservation reserve acreage 1 


Commodity Unit 


1957 2 


1958 2 1959 000,050 | 000,060 


1960 at | 1960 at 
$325, $450, 


A 1957 1958 
authori-|authori- 


zation 4| zation 4 


losses for acquisitions * 


1960 at | 1960 at 
$325, | $450, 
1959 000,000 000,000 
authori-jauthori- 
zation | zation 


(c) Estimated Government price support 
acquisitions “ 


—— 936) 57, 732142. 671| 154,083) 189, 074| $66, 72808114, 65008240, 104/8203, 9478320, 341) $96, $166, $377, $496, 508 
Wheat... 48, 602} 50, 630 27,163] 48, 360] 121, 500] 129, 282} 158,640] 40. 72, 183, 240, 345 
Cotton, upland 501 2, 175 6.371] 14, 925] 15,293) 18,779) 10, 23, 59, 77, 331 
Peanuts“ 137, 542} 1, 60 3, 37 5,086} 4, 932 6,052) 3, 6, 10, 12, 920 
Rice s. 186 21 64 290 316) 388 177 1, 086 
Oats... 164, 039] 28,935] 54,889) 81,448} 87,961} 107, 938| 47, 89,1 140, 862| 186, 677 
Barley. 47,945} 16,093| 28,981] 52,748) 56,967] 69,904] 22, 40, 266) 75,540 100, 109 
Soybeans... .. 24,370} 2.730 4,982} 9,158) 7,904] 9,700] 9,532) 17, 42, 810 54. 207 
Grain sorghum. .......... Hun 61,859} 64,082] 99,474) 83,629] 90, 387 110, 913] 86, 314) 134, 118, 156, 089 
Flaxseed. Bushel AO 8 1,913} 1, 4780 1. 633 2, 00 2,327) 6, 8. 11,622 

89. 392 471 454 1 O71 1. 315 1. 5500 1 3. 636 
5 19,763] (7) 8 8 
9, 550 8 7 9 
——TCT:TTTʃ—ꝗ—ͤm ——ͤ——ͤ½04d 0 
7 8888 8188 

Total c ͤ—. ae E 210, 752| 363, 540 619, 889| 661, 693| 811,975] 318, 784 5 

Estimuted 7. 5 eea A eee eee eee 68 94, 300 303, 200} 313, 200 40,00 
reserve costs per an- 
num.“ 

Savings indicated by con J 145, 752} 260, 240 316, 680] 348, 493) 407, 975}... . 4 ——— . 
servation reserve ap- 
It is estimated production would be greater by these amounts without a conser- transportation and interest until final disposition. ‘Losses re; t the difference 


vation reserv: 


e propran 

2 — 2 S yields those years adjusted for location and quality of conservation 
reserve land. 

3 Based on 1954-68 AMS yields adjusted for location and quality of conservation 


reserve land. 


+ Assumes 1960 new acres will have same location and quality pattern as for 1959. 
- * Estimated acquisitions consist of the quantities indica 
the announced price-support rate and estimated added costs for storage, handling, 


Third. All of the 23 million acres will 
be protected by grass, trees, or special 
plantings for wildlife. Over 15 million 
acres of the total will be planted to grass 
and almost 1.9 million acres to trees. 
Cover for the improvement of 
wildlife habitat will go on 165,000 
acres. About 5 million acres were al- 
ready in acceptable cover, and that will 
be kept. This is the first major reversal 
of the trend to destroy wildlife habitat in 
our rural areas. 

Another fact that should not be over- 
looked is that as the number of acres 
of cropland placed in the program in- 
creases the productivity of the land 
placed under contract increases. The 
poorer land goes in first, and the better 
land follows. Therefore, an expanded 


ted in the various years at 


program can be expected to be even more 
effective in production adjustments. 

The Center for Agricultural Adjust- 
ment at Iowa State College recently re- 
ported that at least 45 million acres 
should be retired to balance production 
with consumption. If we want to reduce 
surpluses we must go even further. The 
goal we should be aiming at should be at 
least 60 million acres taken out of pro- 
duction. A goal of as much as 80 mil- 
lion acres would cost $1,320 million a 
year against costs of $2.5 billion now es- 
timated for allotments, quotas, storage, 
and disposal. 

Reliable studies show that an adequate 
8 reserve program would re- 
sult in— 


presen! 

between these acquisitions and the estimated returns to the Government on com- 
modities disposed of by CCC under export and domestic sales for dollars, barter 
(export) and payment-in-kind (export). 

* Peanuts are farmers’ stock basis; rice is rough basis, 

No estimates made for tobacco, 
poultry, honey, or products thereof. 

Includes total rental and conservation practice cost-share obligation divided by 
average number of years per contract. 


tatoes, vegetables, other minor crops, livestock, 


First. The abolishment of acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas. 

Second. A reduced need for price sup- 
ports since there would be no market 
glutting surpluses. 

Third. Fair prices could be established 
in the marketplace. 

Fourth. The land in the program 
would be conserved—timber production 
would be increased. 

Fifth. Fewer floods and clearer 
streams—more fish and more fishing. 

Sixth. More wildlife with increased 
recreational opportunities. 

Seventh. Permanent land-use adjust- 
ments which would create stable eco- 
nomic conditions, 

Eighth. The reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures for agriculture. 
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I urge the House to adopt the confer- 
ence report authorization of $375 million 
for a 1960 conservation reserve. That is 
the minimum we can do at this time. I 
also urge all the Members to give serious 
thought to legislation to extend and sub- 
stantially expand the program. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 28, line 
15, strike out Provided further, That no 
funds appropriated in this section shall be 
used to process a Commodity Credit loan 
which is in excess of $50,000" and insert 
: Provided further, (1) That no part of this 
authorization shall be used to formulate or 
carry out a price support program for 1960 
under which a total amount of price support 
in excess of $50,000 would be extended 
through loans, purchases, or purchase agree- 
ments made or made available by Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to any person on the 
1960 production of all agricultural commodi- 
ties, (2) That the term ‘person’ shall mean 
an individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, es- 
tate, or other legal entity, or a State, politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, or any agency 
thereof, (3) That in the case of any loan to, 
or purchase from, a cooperative marketing 
organization, such limitation shall not apply 
to the amount of price support received by 
the cooperative marketing organization, but 
the amount of price support made available 
to any person through such cooperative mar- 
keting organization shall be included in de- 
termining the amount of price support re- 
ceived by such person for purposes of such 
limitation, and (4) That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall issue regulations prescribing 
such rules as he determines necessary to pre- 
vent the evasion of such limitation.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 30, and concur therein with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30, and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert “: Providing further, (1) That no part 
of this authorization shall be used to form- 
ulate or carry out a price support program 
for 1960 under which a total amount of price 
support in excess of $50,000 would be ex- 
tended through loans, purchases, or pur- 
chase agreements made or made available 
by Commodity Credit Corporation to any 
person on the 1960 production of any agri- 
cultural commodity declared by the Secre- 
tary to be in surplus supply, unless (a) such 
person shall reduce his production of such 
commodity from that which such person 
produced the preceding year, in such per- 
centage, not to exceed 20 percent, as the 
Secretary may determine to be essential to 
bring production in line within a reasonable 
period of time with that necessary to pro- 
vide an adequate supply to meet domestic 
and foreign demands, plus adequate reserves, 
or (b) such person shall agree to repay all 
amounts advanced in excess of $50,000 for 
any agricultural commodity within 12 
months from the date of the advance of such 
funds or at such later date as the Secretary 
may determine, 

“(2) That the term ‘person’ shall mean 
an individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, 
estate, or other legal entity, or a State, po- 
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litical subdivision of a State, or any agency 
thereof, 

“(3) That in the case of any loan to, or 
purchase from, a cooperative marketing or- 
ganization, or with regard to price support 
on an agricultural commodity extended by 
purchases of a product of such commodity 
from, or by loans on such product to, per- 
sons other than the producers of such com- 
modity, such limitation shall not apply to 
the amount of price support received by 
the cooperative marketing organization, or 
other persons, but the amount of price sup- 
port made available to any person through 
such cooperative marketing organization or 
other persons shall be included in determin- 
ing the amount of price support received by 
such person for purposes of such limitation, 
and 

“(4) That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall issue regulations prescribing such rules 
as he determines necessary to carry out this 
provision.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate provision, in the opinion of the 
conferees, would have been completely 
unworkable. The language substituted 
and agreed on by the conference changes 
the provision for the purpose of enabling 
the Secretary, notwithstanding the 
limitation of $50,000 on a nonrecourse 
basis, to support the total production of 
any commodity under price supports, 
using the general authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or the De- 
partment, if need be. 

This is intended, whether such com- 
modity is supported by loans or pur- 
chases, and whether title to such com- 
modity would normally pass to the Gov- 
ernment under existing law prior to this 
modification or not. This intent is par- 
ticularly significant with regard to 
option A cotton where the producer 
shall be granted the benefits of either 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 1. 

Section 4 of this paragraph is worded 
in general and broad terms in order that 
the Secretary may do all things neces- 
sary to preserve orderly marketing of the 
total production of any price-supported 
commodity and to retain to the pro- 
ducer his right to support on all produc- 
tion above $50,000, under the terms of 
either subsection (a) or (b). Among 
other things, this would enable the Sec- 
retary to make loans, or advances, in- 
stead of making outright purchase and 
taking title. 

This inclusion of the provision is not 
to be taken to any way affect existing 
rights of farmers or producers to change 
or to reconstitute farms or operations, 
or to take any other actions which they 
now have the right to take under exist- 
ing law. Particular reference is hereby 
made to special hearings held on June 9, 
1959, where the Secretary testified with 
regard to these rights. 

The Senate language would have in- 
cluded dairy products and several others 
without any provision to handle the 
problem where supports are carried out 
by purchases from persons other than 
the original producer. The conferees 
have modified section 3 so as to enable 
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the Secretary to continue price supports 
for all products so handled. In addi- 
tion, section 4 gives the Secretary the 
widest latitude to meet problems of this 
kind 


At this time, I also wish to point out 
that the conferees have provided 
$1,100,000 for a laboratory at Mississippi 
State University for work on boll weevil 
and other cotton insects and pests. As 
pointed out in our report last year, it is 
estimated that during the 15-year period 
from 1940-54, the boll weevil destroyed 
cotton and cottonseed valued at $2.257 
billion. It is further estimated that over 
$75 million is spent by farmers each year 
for boll weevil poison applied in the 
fields, 

Plans for this laboratory were initia- 
ted by the House report of last year 
where we urged the Secretary to review 
this matter and recommend concrete 
proposals for meeting this problem. An 
additional $25,000 was specifically pro- 
vided in the bill last year for such a study 
and report. 

It is my belief that this might well 
prove to be one of the best investments 
the Government has ever made. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the chairman of the subcommittee, in 
the revision of his remarks, will make 
sure that a very careful explanation of 
this amendment No. 30 involving limi- 
tations is inserted for the information 
of all those who are interested in this 
important matter. I have opposed limi- 
tations on the support program. The 
House conferees have succeeded in tre- 
mendously improving the language car- 
ried in the Senate version of the bill. 
I think it is very important that a clear 
statement of the situation be made by 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that I expect to do that. And may 
I say to the House that this language 
has been carefully worked out in an ef- 
fort to make it possible for the agri- 
cultural industry of this country to 
live within the limitations that were 
voted by both the House and the Sen- 
ate. It is an effort, again a very care- 
ful effort, to protect orderly marketing 
and to enable the Department to con- 
strue these provisions as liberally as the 
circumstances require to save all the 
rights in existing law that it is pos- 
sible to save. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. With respect to the 
conference report which has already 
been adopted, there has been some feel- 
ing among people in the Southwest that 
the funds for the Great Plains conser- 
vation program were probably not ade- 
quate. I am most anxious that the pro- 
gram not be retarded. I believe that the 
amount agreed to in conference is above 
the figure agreed to in the House. My 
question is, Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi feel that the program can 
progress in an orderly way with the 
funds provided in the conference report? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Icertainly do. This 
figure in the conference report is the 
same amount that they had for the pres- 
ent year . However, in addition to that 
there will be a considerable carryover of 
funds. So this program should be ade- 
quately provided for. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to say that I am in agreement 
with the refined language which comes 
to us from the conference committee on 
the $50,000 limitation on Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans. On June 9 
our Agriculture Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations called the Secretary of 
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Agriculture, Mr. Benson, and his as- 
sociates before us to discuss this $50,- 
000 limitation. While most of the testi- 
mony of this hearing escaped public 
notice, I should like to have reprinted 
at this point in the Recorp several of 
the tables relative to this limitation 
which are very illuminating. The latest 
figures available are for the crop year 
1958 and, unfortunately, do not include 
the two basic crops of cotton and corn, 
but nevertheless, I believe what figures 
are available are very interesting. 


Price support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, related to total loans made, 1958 crop 


Commodity and unit 


Loans of $50,000 or more 


Quantit; 
pledg 


Amount 
loaned 


do. 
---- pounds. 


Nots.—Comparable data for other commodities will not be available until sfter July 15, 1959. 


Total loans made 


Quantity | Amount 
pledged 


Percent of loans over $50,000 to 
total loans made 


Number Sarau 


loaned of loans pledg 


256, 273 
1, 011, 888 
530 


DESIGNATED BASIC AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Total production on farms having acreage required to produce enough crop to be eligible for $50,000 of price support and production in excess 


allotments of 500 acres 
totaled 918,258 acres, Using the 3-year, 1956-58, 
production on these 


by the limitation ‘in; all 
.9 acres. There were 23,044 farms that had original 
in this group to which a total of 3,993,757 acres were originall: 
basis of a rough estimate it is not improbable that about 1,000 


The original choice (A) allotments on these farms the 3- 


otments twee 
1958 choice (A) allotments 


of maximum permitted thereunder 


500 


between 100 and limitation inapplicable. 
On the 


allotted, On the 
these farms, mostly 


in California and Arizona, could be affected 

choice (A) allotments on these 1,000 farms is estimated at about 300,000 acres, Using 
average State yields, a prod’ 

ditional farms, most) 

duce cotton to the point that the $50,000 limitation would ©; 

most of these farms haye more than one producer, which fact would make 


farms could be affected b; 
these farms is 1,600,000 bal: 


Estimated 
number of 
farms ! 


Total 
estimated 
production 


by the $50,000 limitation. The total 


ion of 500,000 bales is computed. About 
in the delta area, have allotments “2 to pro- 
be effectiv 2 


basis of these statistics a total of about 1,200,000 acres of allotment on 2,000 
y the $50,000 limitation. The computed production for 
es, 


Price support loans made on 1958 crops, dollar size distribution 


18, 765 
18, 484 
$1, 8, 844 
$1, 4, 862 
$2, 2, 087 
5 145 
$4, 843 
$5, 1,083 
$1 233 
$25, 25 
Over 0,000. 23 
!. N E EEA A 59, 140 
Beans, dry, 
SF A — 314 
$999. 768 


Numberol] Quantit 
loans 7 


za 
25 


76, 105, 261. 88 


Flaxseed: 
Under 8800 
$500 to $999. 
111, 355, 14 $1,000 to $1,499.99. 
95, 117 578, 812, 96 $1,500 to $1, 


8 
$ 

8 
2 


527 
FEPER 
RESNSEEEEE 


* 


1.611, 186 
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ntinued 


rt loans made on 1958 crops, dollar size 


* 


Price suppo 


Amount 


Quantity 


Number of 
loans 


Amount 


Quantity 


Number of 


2 $ 
88 EEEE 


Nanda 


Peanuts—Continued 
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1958 crop price support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer—Continued 
Quantit: | Amount 


Producer Address Quant! Amount Producer Address 
| pledged. | le 


pledg 
RICE (HUNDREDW EIGHT) WHEAT (BUSHELS) 


ansas Rice Growers Co- | Stuttgart, Ark. 1,054,175 | $5, 369, 078. 30 John F. Nutt et al Elroy, Aris 74, 221 $103, 909. 12 

2 — — — Vista del Llano Farms et al-...| Fierbaugh, Calif... 68.320 143, 141. 19 

See — ee ae eS 253, 179 |. 1,331,723.65 || Raymond Castanchoa et al. McFarland, Calif. 43, 906 91, 104. 81 

Jonesboro, Ark 32, 289 154, 007. 47 || Blas Gorrindo, Sr., et al. 41,540 81, 833. 80 

Dermott, Ark 23, 648 106, 561.17 || J. C. Boswell Co 38, 341 74. 360. 18 

Wabash, Ark 14. 537 76, 210. 51 30, 431 64, 818, 02 

Diaz, Ark 14, 24 75, 325. 23 32, 542 63, 131. 48 

13, 466 71, 020. 63 27, 466 58, 462. 44 

14, 035 68, 635.05 27, 136 57, 798. 96 

12, 214 66, 950. 90 erp les 31, 201 56, 500. 18 

13, 345 61, $48.95 || J. R. Ha 25, 610 54, 548. 03 

12, 308 60, 283.83 || J. M. 103, 253 181, 066. 22 

Imer 3 9, 799 51, 824.43 || Sp 52. 865 87, 478. 40 

Farmers Rice Growers Co- 155, 754 646, 379. 10 44, 625 80, 771. 25 

vai 88,264] 388. 482. 25 Ben Ga 23 640 9921.77 
Central Valley Rice Growers. ] Stockton, Calif. n Gay rush, C 231. 

N. F. Davis. uf =D 19, 879 83, 888. 96 Garden City, Kans.3. 27, 388 59, 458. 05 

L. C. Ulrich = 13, 105 53, 590. 45 Wray, Colo 31, 157 55, 147. 89 

Louisiana Rice Growers, Inc. 99, 111 500, 772. 78 Littleton, Colo 31, 235 54, 661. 25 

3 1 % 30 289.63 220% 84 35 
La 5 eune et. al N , 288. 63 || Her P. Anderson & Sons Genoa, Colo N „874. 

=a E 17, 327 83, 345, 95 2 49, 493 77, 559. 84 

16, 662 77, 406. 21 0. 34, 044 61, 901. 20 

Benoit, Miss 13, 777 66, 006. 80 F. Colby, Kans . 54, 068 97, 322. 40 

Greenwood, Miss- 14, 434 60, 181.03 || Ellsworth Sh Garden City, Kans-_.... 52, 676 95, 343. 56 

Cleveland, Miss... 10, 201 52,095.96 || Wycoff Bros , Kans... 41,358 74, 857. 98 

E 4952 21,775 106, 822. 41 41, 442 71, 723. 20 

Dayton, Tex. 16, 697 85, 658. 78 38, 396 68, 343. 10 

El Campo, Tex. 15, 660 74. 147. 26 38, 000 67, 712. 20 

Angleton, Tex. 15, 323 71. 777. 02 35, 238 62, 723. 64 

El Campo, Tex. 14. 989 69, 270. 96 31, 360 56, 243, 74 

eee! 0 SEBS, Bene 13, 783 66, 509. 46 30, 347 54, 013. 50 

Beaumont, Tex. 1, 539 63, 902. 48 28, 244 51, 121. 64 

5 10, 452 57, 988. 65 321,916 515, 265. 20 

E. Bernard, Tex.. 11.051 56, 491. 90 64,784 104, 063. 02 

El Campo, Tex. 12, 312 55, 773. 30 55, 928 89, 720. 21 

Danbury, Tex 12, 445 51, 899. 74 55, 622 86, 875. 99 

Hamshire, Te: 9, 804 50, 694. 89 51, 551 82, 481. 60 

o, Tex 11,333 50, 533, 98 44,915 72, 635. 59 

43, 087 68, 951. 20 

42, 831 68, 608. 91 

GRAIN SORGHUM (HUNDREDW EIGHT) 38, 380 61, 490, 16 

er 38, 128 60, 785. 26 

Millord Colony, Inc. 34, 042 55, 907. 20 

Jack Robinson & Sons Wilcox, Ariz saxsp apse 40, 724 $89, 185.56 || Sylvia E. Gruel et al 32, 554 52, 086, 40 

FETTE e r — 31, 658 69, 647. 16 32, 292 51, 732, 03 

29, 792 63, 456. 96 40, 000 75, 800. 00 

AEA 26, 727 58, 800. 22 20, 332 52, 210, 96 

24, 205 53, 206.02 45, 000 82, 350. 00 

W. 22, 735 50, 016. 34 54, 822 96, 266. 72 

22, 947 52, 090. 53 33, 646 63, 254. 48 

B 63, 994 108, 149. 86 32, 247 58, 367.07 

, Kans. 42, 061 71, 503. 70 35, 784 67, 804. 86 

Hastings, Nebr- 39, 223 71, 778, 24 93, 430 153, 169. 41 

Clovis, N. Mex 35, 501 62, 127.03 54, 970 92, 709, 63 

Robstown, Tex. — 56, 754 120. 885. 67 42,914 83, 253. 47 

Bishop, Tex = 48, 121 102, 497. 47 47,365 73, 962. 53 

Hereford, Tex. = 56, 895 99, 566, 25 Ione, O 39, 733 72, 535. 42 

J: Dimmitt, Tex x! 45, 408 79, 463. 86 A 38, 472 67, 242. 28 

Refugio, Tex z 36, 143 74, 815. 70 Echo, Oreg. 37, 566 61, 608. 78 

Dimmitt, Tex. 2 43, 665 71, 611. 26 Milton Freewater, Oreg. 35, 158 61, 420. 91 

32, 240 52, 550. 55 -| Lexin; 31, 101 59, 886. 27 

29, 610 51, 818. 11 32, 720 59, 550. 40 

24, 639 50, 509. 13 32, 112 58, 560. 30 

30, 000 50, 100. 00 35, 005 57,312. 17 

34, 254 56, 176. 86 

30, 029 55, 318.09 

29, 884 52, 595. 84 

ms | 8 80 

98, 780 $203, 486. 80 30, 628 50, 229. 25 

86, 310 180, 633. 68 48, 397 88, 994. 20 

57, 363 120, 462. 89 27, 433 51, 299. 71 

50, 727 106, 526. 70 132, 509 321, 795. 00 

50, 153 105, 320. 46 95, 909 165, 593, 82 

49, 609 103, 944. 87 65, 153 112, 263. 73 

45, 403 95, 346. 4 46, 040 78, 267. 44 

36, 874 77, 436.01 40, 991 77, 062. 76 

34, 818 71, 725. 08 40, 219 75, 209. 53 

32, 057 66, 037. 42 41, 567 70, 192. 88 

27. 113 55, 717. 21 37, 321 62, 698. 73 

26, 443 55, 530. 30 36, 954 61, 713, 18 

8 25,854 54, 293. 73 32, 158 58, 609. 82 

iddletown Mills—Robert 24, 114 50, 398. 26 33, 998 58, 136. 02 
Garrett 31, 379 53, 657. 

E. B. Gee Blytheville, Ark. 145, 906 307, 322.61 24.481 92 611.28 

* F. Wolf, Moo 33, 196 69, 893. 92 27, 125 61, 840. 45 

„E. J. Catron, Mo. 33, 205 68, 920. 65 30. 000 51, 300. 00 

Hunter Land, Inc. Bell City, Mo- 27, 984 57, 926. 84 26, 742 50, 542. 41 

J. Conran, Mo 27, 251 56, 409. 57 orrig Prosser, W. 92, 249 161, 804, 49 

Ed Marshall & Sn Charleston, Mo- 26, 864 55, 608. 48 D. Everett Phillips Lind, 69, 099 117, 468.15 


1 Loan was made on rice grown in Arkansas. ? Loan was made on wheat grown in Colorado. 
Loan was made on soybeans grown in Missouri. Loan was made on wheat grown in Montana, 
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1958 crop price support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer—Continued 


| Address 


WHEAT (BUSHELS)—continued 


Quantity Amount Producer 


pledged 


T. & 


T. R — 
Philip Hoffman et al 


Address Quantit Amount 
pledg 

WHEAT (BUSHELS)—continued 
Washtucna, Wash 36, 489 $61, 724. 63 
. Walla Walla, Wash. 34, 005 50, 508. 75 
Prosser, Wash 32, 190 58, 382. 30 
Walla Walla, Wash 35, 527 58, 006, 37 
Connell, Wash 35, 730 58, 017. 27 
Amber, W: 33, 622 56, 148.74 
Phoenix, Artz. 30, 952 55, 404. 08 
Ritz 35, 000 55, 159. 08 
Walls Wall 30, 758 53, 826. 50 
Pendleton, 33, 700 53, 354. 75 
Pomeroy, W 31, 281 51, 300. 27 
Eureka, 30, 819 50, 238. 33 


Loan was made on wheat grown in Washington. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to my col- 
league from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the effort that has been made by 
the conference committee to keep the 
provision in regard to price support loans 
from being completely destructive to 
American agriculture. 

The limitation on loans as originally 
passed by both Houses was an ill-con- 
ceived attempt to remedy a situation 
that has been the subject of much mis- 
informed propaganda. There are many 
faults with our present agriculture sup- 
port program, but certainly the basic 
idea of the program, to provide for a 
system of orderly marketing, is the 
greatest assistance the Government can 
render the farmer. 

The conferees have done as much as 
was possible, working within the frame- 
work of the provisions adopted by both 
Houses, to keep the orderly marketing 
program still in effect. I am hopeful 
that there will be an intelligent admin- 
istration of this provision of the law and 
that its administration will make clear 
that this type of limitation procedure is 
neither good economy for the Govern- 
ment nor good for the agricultural 
economy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

SOUTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
the bill H.R. 7175 providing appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration. 

I especially want to urge the support 
of the House for two worthwhile re- 
search projects in South Dakota. The 
legislation before us includes an appro- 


priation of $550,000 for construction of 
a laboratory and auxiliary buildings at 
South Dakota State College to conduct 
research on insects affecting corn and 
other grains. This fine institution lo- 
cated at Brookings, S. Dak., is an ideal 
center for essential research of this 
nature. 

I also urge support for the provision 
of $50,000 in the legislation for conduct- 
ing research on soil and water conserva- 
tion in eastern South Dakota. This is 
a modest investment that will far more 
than pay its cost in the form of agricul- 
tural and conservation dividends. 

I am vitally interested, too, in the con- 
tinuing appropriations for the agricul- 
tural conservation program and the Soil 
Conservation Service. I urge the pas- 
sage of the legislation before us. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee was faced with a dilemma 
here in working out language on an 
amendment that did not have his sup- 
port originally. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman this method of farm legisla- 
tion still does not have my support, 
though I have done my best to bail the 
situation out. 

Mr. AVERY. I had the definite im- 
pression the gentleman was still not in 
support of this limitation. I have just 
gotten to the floor; has the gentleman 
given us a synopsis of this or, if not, will 
he do so? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have not in any 
great detail. But what we have done 
here, in line with the House provision, is 
this: The limitation applies separately 
to each commodity. Believing the in- 
tent of the proponents of this amend- 
ment on the House side was to limit it 
to those commodities in surplus supply, 
we have provided that it apply only to 
those commodities designated in sur- 
plus supply by the Secretary. 

We must save orderly marketing. We 
have tried to do that. The report pro- 
vides that production per person above 
$50,000 is eligible for loans, but strictly 
on a repayment basis. However, we fur- 
ther provide that if a producer should 
cut his production up to 20 percent, he 
would be exempt from the $50,000 limi- 


tation. The reasoning of the conferees 
on that is that if a part of the produc- 
tion were not eligible and, in turn, were 
forced upon the market it would de- 
press the market. Because the domestic 
market would be depressed, it would 
force that production up to the $50,000 
into the hands of the Government to a 
greater extent that is true now. That 
would have been the result under the 
Senate language. As we saw it, then, 
it was essential to protect against that 
insofar as we could within a limitation 
and protect the orderly marketing of 
production per person in excess of $50,~ 
000. That is about what we have done. 

Mr. AVERY. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Secretary 
would have to designate the basic com- 
modities as being in surplus before they 
would come under this limitation? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true. 

Mr. AVERY. They would not auto- 
matically come under this limitation 
then? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, and that is on 
the theory that if they are not in short 
supply, the Government gets its money 


Yes. Did I further un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
limitation of $50,000 would apply so far 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation 
being obligated to take over the com- 
modity and any loan in excess of $50,000 
would be required to be repaid within a 
12-month period of time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Or at such later date 
as the Secretary might determine. That 
will give the Secretary some discretion 
so as not to force the commodity on the 
market, if in his judgment he thinks it 
would be better to extend the time for 
repayment of the loan. Of course sub- 
section (a) of section 1 gives other 
rights. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to say I 
do not think this is as good an amend- 
ment as it was when it left the House, 
but it is much better than it was a year 
ago. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that the House provision 
was limited to $50,000 per loan, and a 
man could get as many loans as he 
might wish to, and things of that sort. 
Being against the amendment in its en- 
tirety, I prefer the looser language of 
the House, but we were faced with the 
necessities of the situation. 
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Mr. AVERY. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say, that would be a matter 
of interpretation. But, may I ask the 
gentleman just one more question? As 
to what crops this limitation would ap- 
ply and I am referring particularly to 
the calendar year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, I did not exactly catch 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. AVERY. It would apply to crops 
harvested in 1960; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. AVERY. So that would apply to 
the wheat crop that is going to be 
planted this fall; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is the crop pro- 
duced in 1960. 

Mr. AVERY. That is in 1960, but it 
would not apply to the corn crop that is 
now planted and which will be harvested 
in 1959; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would not. 

Mr. AVERY. And that is so even 
though that fiscal year of 1960 would 
have commenced by that time? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iyield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman just what was done in 
the conference with respect to coopera- 
tives, regarding this limitation on loans? 

Mr. WHITTEN. For cooperatives and 
those buyers who are not cooperatives 
but are marketing agents for a group of 
producers, which primarily has to do 
with dairying, with respect to them it is 
provided that the $50,000 limitation does 
not apply. The limitation does not ap- 
ply to a cooperative as such 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is the way it 
should be. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Or to a person who is 
a marketing agent, as such. But it does 
require that the cooperative and the 
others, in effect, pass back to the indi- 
vidual, the $50,000 limitation in line 
with the general provisions that have to 
do with the other products. So it leaves 
the cooperative in the situation where 
they can handle commodities for a large 
number of people without the $50,000 
limitation, but the people themselves 
come under the general provision. 

Mr. GATHINGS. For example, in the 
handling of rice and cotton it is done 
through cooperatives. Several hundred 
farmers are members of cooperatives. 
Under the terms of the amendment, does 
the provision apply to the individual 
farmer or the cooperative as such? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The cooperative 
would not have any limitation on its 
total loans received. But the coopera- 
tive in turn would have to see that the 
individual members of the cooperative 
would be covered by the general limita- 
tion as would an individual who went 
direct to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man. He and his committee have done 
a commendable job on a difficult ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND POWER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications and Power 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may be permitted to sit 
during general debate for the rest of this 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS, 
1960 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am ad- 
vised that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser] will demand a second on the 
motion to suspend the rules on the Tem- 
porary Appropriations Act of 1960. How 
will the time for debate be distributed 
under the circumstances? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty minutes on a 
side. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 439) making temporary 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1960, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and out of applicable corporate or other 
revenues, receipts, and funds, for the sev- 
eral departments, agencies, corporations, 
and other organizational units of the Gov- 
ernment, namely: 

Sec. 101, (a) (1) Such amounts as may be 
necessary for continuing projects or activi- 
ties (not otherwise specifically provided for 
in this joint resolution) which were con- 
ducted in the fiscal year 1959 and for which 
appropriations, funds, or other authority 
would be available in the following appro- 
priation Acts for the fiscal year 1960: 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 

General Government Matters Appropria- 
tion Act; 

Independent Offices Appropriation Act; 

Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act; 

Department of Defense Appropriation Act; 

Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act; 

Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act; 

District of Columbia Appropriation Act; 
and the Public Works Appropriation Act. 

(2) Appropriations made by this subsec- 
tion shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided for 
by the pertinent appropriation Act. 

(3) Whenever the amount which would 
be made available or the authority which 


June 30 


would be granted under an Act listed in 
this subsection as passed by the House is 
different from that which would be made 
available or granted under such Act as 
passed by the Senate, the pertinent project 
or activity shall be continued under the 
lesser amount or the more restrictive author- 
ity. 

(4) Whenever an Act listed in this sub- 
section has been passed by only one House 
or where an item is included in only one 
version of an Act as passed by both Houses, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the appropriation, funds, 
or authority granted by the one House, but 
at a rate for operations not exceeding the 
current rate or the rate permitted by the 
action of the one House, whichever is lower. 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities which 
were conducted in the fiscal year 1959 and 
listed in this subsection (1) at a rate for 
operations not in excess of the current rate 
or the rate provided for in the budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower, or (2) if no budget 
estimate has been submitted prior to June 
30, 1959, at the current rate, or (3) in the 
amount or at the rate specified herein: 

Atomic Energy Commission; 

Export-Import Bank; 

Administration, Ryukyu Islands; 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration; 

River Basin Study Commission for South 
Carolina-Georgia-Alabama-Florida; 

River Basin Study Commission for Texas; 

Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission; 

Boston National Historic Sites Commis- 
sion; 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
{civil defense and defense mobilization 
functions performed by other Federal 
agencies) ; 

Mutual security programs, $200,000,000, to 
be expended in accordance with provisions 
of law applicable to such programs during 
the fiscal year 1959 and at a rate for any 
individual program not in excess of the cur- 
rent rate therefor: Provided, That admin- 
istrative expenses for such programs shall 
not exceed the current rate; 

Department of Defense—military con- 
struction, Air National Guard; and 

Transitional grants to Alaska, $1,000,000, 
to be expended in the manner which would 
be provided for in the budget estimate for 
the fiscal year 1960. 

Sec. 102. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall remain available 
until (a) enactment into law of an appro- 
priation for any project or activity provided 
for in this joint resolution, or (b) enact- 
ment of the applicable appropriation Act by 
both Houses without any provision for such 
project or activity, or (c) July 31, 1959, 
whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations set forth in 
subsection (d)(2) of section 8679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and expendi- 
tures therefrom shall be charged to the ap- 
Plicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion whenever a bill in which such appli- 
cable appropriation, fund, or authorization 
is contained is enacted into law. 

Sec. 104. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be used to 
initiate or resume any project or activity 
which was not being conducted during the 
fiscal year 1959. Appropriations made and 
authority granted pursuant to this joint res- 
olution shall cover all obligations or expend- 
itures incurred for any project or activity 
during the period for which funds or author- 
ity for such project or activity are avail- 
able under this joint resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBER] for 20 min- 
utes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. AL- 
BERT]. Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 104] 
Baumhart Gallagher Riley 
Blatnik Hess Rogers, Mass. 
Bowles Holifield Saund 
Buckley Hosmer Scherer 
Burke, Ky. Kilburn Shelley 
Cahill Landrum Short 
Canfield Lennon Smith, Kans. 
Carnahan oser Spence 
Celler Meader Steed 
Chelf O'Brien, N.Y. Thomas 
Diggs Pilcher Toll 
Dingell Powell Van Zandt 
Evins Rabaut Willis 
Fogarty Rains 
Forrester Reece, Tenn. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE SESSION DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE IN HOUSE 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate in 
the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemen from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1960 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
graduating into high finance. In the 
fiscal year which ends at midnight to- 
night we have broken all records. 

During the year just closing the Gov- 
ernment has levied more taxes, has spent 
more money, has incurred the greatest 
national debt, has lost more gold, has 
incurred the greatest deficit and is to- 
night in the greatest financial distress in 
any peacetime period in the history of 
the Nation. If there were any more rec- 
ords to break in reckless extravagance 
we would break them. 

Although we are still levying war taxes 
in time of peace, for the first time follow- 
ing any American war, and are enjoying 
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the largest peacetime income ever re- 


ceived by any nation in any land in any 
period of the world’s history we continue 
to spend more than we take in and are 
living so far above our income that to- 
day the national debt is billions and bil- 
lions above the top of the debt of World 
War II. 

In 1939 the entire national debt was 
only $40 billion. In 1945, just before the 
end of the war, it was $259 billion. This 
last week the President appealed to Con- 
gress to raise the statutory debt limit 
and give him elbow room to run the 
national debt up to $295 billion. That 
is $36 billion above the 1945 debt. 

Nobody knows with certainty just how 
much the Government owes, or is appro- 
priating because while we are shoveling 
the money out of the front door in con- 
gressional appropriations, the back doors 
of the Treasury are wide open and the 
spenders are carrying it out of the back 
door without the let or hindrance of an- 
nual congressional appropriations check 
or justification. 

The action of the Congress at the be- 
hest of the administration yesterday in 
again puncturing the debt ceiling is a 
confession to the world—noted by our 
allies and our enemies—that the Govern- 
ment has spent itself deeper into the red 
than ever before—and with less hope of 
extricating ourselves. 

It has had an untoward reaction both 
at home and abroad. At home it is evi- 
denced by the drastic decline in the de- 
mand for U.S. bonds. Abroad it is mod- 
erating the interest in American dollars 
and accelerating the flow of gold from 
our dwindling reserves. 

For strange as it may seem, the Con- 
gress in raising the debt ceiling refused 
to raise the interest rates on our bonds 
— requested by the Presi- 

ent. 

As a result the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is in real trouble. He must borrow 
the $12 billion the Government has 
spent this year above the national 
income. 

But running the national debt up to 
$295 billion is a red light on the bond 
market. There must be an added incen- 
tive to buy. The President sought to 
provide that incentive by increasing the 
rate of interest on Government bonds. 
Congress raised the debt limit but did 
not raise the rate of interest. And more 
U.S. bonds are being cashed in than are 
being bought. 

That means the Treasury must not 
only go out and sell the $12 billion to 
cover the spending deficit but it must 
also sell bonds to take the place of those 
being cashed in because the rate of in- 
terest is too low to make them attractive 
to the buyer. This competition for 
money to cover the deficits feeds on it- 
self with the result we were recently told 
by the Treasury that the interest cost on 
the debt next year will exceed the budget 
estimate by $500 millions. 

That is only part of the Treasury’s 
trouble. The Treasury stock of gold fell 
another $2 million in the week ending 
June 17, 1959. And when the Treasury 
paid the $344 million in gold to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, U.S. gold 
stocks dropped below $20 billion for the 
first time since 1940, 
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As the prestige of the dollar drops at 
home it also drops abroad—just as the 
credit of either individual or nation al- 
ways drops when it lives beyond its in- 
come. And we have lived beyond our 
income, chronically and consistently, for 
23 of the last 28 years. Congress has 
been appropriating more money than we 
took in. And the administration has 
been spending more than we took in. 

Inevitably our credit dropped in pro- 
portion. Our money depreciated. Be- 
cause we kept borrowing and living on 
borrowed money instead of paying our 
debts our dollar bought less and less. 

Here is what happened because we 
kept selling bonds and refused to pay 
on the national debt: 


Consumer Price Index and purchasing power 
of the dollar 


Purchasing 
power of 
the dollar ! 
(calendar 


year 
1939= 100) 


Consumer Price 
Index (1947-49 = 100) 


59.4 47.1 
59.9 47.8 
62.9 52.2 
69.7 61.3 
74.0 68. 3 
75.2 67.4 
76.9 68.9 
83.4 79.0 
55.5 95.9 
02. 8 104.1 
01.8 100. 0 
102. 8 101. 2 
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1 As measured by the BLS Consumer Price Index, 

2 New record high, 

As the dollar dropped in purchasing 
power the cost of living rose. 

You have to have an income of $4,806 
today to match an income of $2,000 in 
1939. You have to have an income of 
$10,097 today to match an income of 
$4,000 in 1939. 

And a $10 bill will not buy as many 
groceries or shoes for the children today 
as a $5 bill would buy in 1939. You have 
had a hard fight getting your wages up 
to where they are today. But while 
you were working and sacrificing, infla- 
tion is taking more than half of your 
paycheck every payday—just because 
Congress keeps appropriating and the 
administration keeps spending more 
than the national income. 

Is that not rather a high price to pay? 

What is it these Congressmen are vot- 
ing money for that is reducing your 
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standard of living? It must be some- 
thing very important to cost you more 
than half your wages. 

It cannot be national defense because 
the cost of national defense is down. 
Mr. Manon’s committee, and Mr, MAHON 
is one of the ablest men who has ever 
served that committee, spent $800 mil- 
lion less this year than 5 years ago. It 
is the other knickknacks Congress spent 
your money for that has taken the food 
off your table and reduced the buying 
power of your pension and decreased the 
value of your retirement and more than 
doubled the cost of clothing and school 
supplies for your children and increased 
the national debt by billions over the 
same 5 years. 

The Committee on Appropriations—or 
at least an appreciable number of the 
membership of that committee—has this 
year made a hard fight to hold the ap- 
propriation bills within the budget esti- 
mates. Not because there is any par- 
ticular virtue in these specific esti- 
mates—but because there must be some 
yardstick by which to measure progress 
or decline, and the budget estimates are 
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the criterions available from the Presi- 
dent who submits the budget. 

I am glad to say that every one of the 
appropriation bills—with a single excep- 
tion—has been reported to the House 
within the budget estimates. 

We have sent to the Senate 14 appro- 
priation bills this session in which the 
House has made reductions aggregating 
$1,175,461,924 below the budget esti- 
mates. Before passage, however, the 
House, contrary to the recommendation 
of the Committee on Appropriations, in- 
sisted on restoring $177,083,500 cut from 
the estimates by the committee. 

We have three more bills: the Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriation bill, 
the mutual security appropriation bill, 
and the military construction appropria- 
tion bill. We have completed hearings, 
but on two of them we are marking time 
beg for the legislative authorization 
bills. 

The other body has returned 11 of the 
14 bills, after raising them $652,508,416 
above the House totals and $91,462,045 
above comparable budget totals. It is 
purely coincidental that the other body 
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usually yields on bills raising taxes and 
is adamant on spending bills. 

But the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has with a single exception kept 
within the budget estimates, and has 
resisted efforts to increase appropria- 
tions on the floor. It sometimes appears 
to be a thankless task. Too often the 
House leadership trips gaily down the 
primrose path of dalliance between the 
tellers leading the procession to hike 
the appropriations above the budget 
estimates—on a recent bill exhibiting 
statesmanlike determination to spend 
the taxpayers’ money on water lilies, 
for example. But on the whole the 
Committee on Appropriations has been 
able to hold down appropriations, 

The one exception is the bill for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which was reported 
out approximately $158 million above the 
budget, and which the other body in- 
creased the House figure $206 million, a 
total of $364 million above the budget 
estimate, most of the increase being in 
the health items. This bill is still in 
conference. 


Appropriation bills, 1st sess., 86th Cong., June 30, 1959 


Bill 


1960 bills: 
District of Columbia $27, 218, 000 $34, 218, 
Loan authorization. 33, 800, 0001 35, 400, 
‘Treasury-Post a 4, 097, 000 4, 327, 
L "491, 101, 400 472, 198, 800 491, 101, 
Labor-HEK W 3. 750, 848. 581 3, 915,084, 181 3, 756, 848, 
Independent offi . 6, 457, 657, 800 6, 584, 188, 
Agriculture... .....---- 3, 989, 165, 498 4, 081, 364, 
Loan authorizations... 1421. 000, 000] 1888. 000, 
General Government. 13, 338, 500 13, 608, 
State, Justice, Judiciary 651, 896, 700 682, 387, 
MMOG. oane 675, 297, 300 732, 191, 
islative............ 100, 279, 350 133, 648, 
esi St 2 38, 848, 339, 000 is 
6 2 ——— 1, 185, 406, 259 1, 185, 906, 259 
Supplemental, 1960_......-.-------.----.. 888, 931, 417 609, 843, 845 
b 62, 492, 232, 625 61, 524, 322, 233 
1059 bill: 2d supplemental, 1989. 2,864, 954, 526 2, 657, 402, 994 
TL 65, 357, 187, 151 
Loan suthorizations.......-...-...- 
Comparisons: 


Below estimates. 4 
Loan authorizations 

Above committee 

Above House. 


Budget esti- 
mates, House 


Reported 


Budget esti- 
mates, Senate 


88888828888 


Final action 

compared to 

budget esti- 
mates 


Final action 


8 


1 Conference report filed today. 


But, Mr. Speaker, while we have made 
some savings on the appropriation bills, 
however small and however inadequate, 
the figures just cited show that the other 
body, not entirely out of character, is in- 
sisting that we exceed the budget. And 
I want to hasten to add, Mr. Speaker— 
and I trust the Members will especially 
note this—that the figures given on ap- 
propriation bills fail by far to disclose 
what is happening to the budget. The 
regular appropriation bills at one time 
disclosed the disposition of the budget 
recommendations of the President, but 
in recent years, and especially last year 
and again this year, the appropriation 
bills are only part of the story. You 
should not take the appropriation fig- 
ures as even closely purporting to rep- 
resent the full story. 

The razor-thin 1960 budget balance 
was based on several important but un- 
certain premises. And a number of the 
recommendations on which the balance 


rested are not processed through the 
appropriation bills. Billions of dollars 
are being taken out of the Treasury and 
committed to various purposes which 
never get annual congressional review in 
the traditional appropriations review 
process. You know the term: “Backdoor 

Last year the other body sent us a 
raft of legislative bills for all manner of 
expenditure from the Treasury. They 
have done so again this session. And 
the House has insisted on concurring in 
this preemption of the exclusive powers 
of the House to originate appropriations, 
and the resulting bypassing of annual 
appropriations review. 

And what has the Congress done to the 
budget in these bills? There has been 
some contention on the point even be- 
tween those closest to the situation, but 
a list of “backdoor spending” bills sent 
to the President totals at least $6,076,- 


000,000 identified, and some extra billions 
not precisely determined. Furthermore, 
on a comparable basis, these bills exceed 
executive recommendations by over $500 
million, plus additional billions not pre- 
cisely identified. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while no one can dis- 
close with absolute precision what is be- 
ing done to the budget, the facts are clear 
thus far that we are heading for bigger 
and bigger budgets unless we stop grant- 
ing licenses right and left to remove more 
and more money from the Treasury— 
money, incidentally, that isn't even in 
the Treasury, money that we have to 
borrow—and borrow with increasing dif- 
ficulty and at ever-increasing cost. 

We have just gotten through the an- 
nual raising of the debt limit—both the 
permanent ceiling and the temporary 
ceiling. Piece by piece, step by step the 
temporary ceiling becomes permanent. 
The restraining influence of a debt ceil- 
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ing has been cast aside. We now have a 
$295 billion debt limit—$20 billion higher 
than it was just 5 years ago. 

There is now every indication of an- 
other deficit in the year that begins to- 
morrow. The nominal margin of $70 
million by which the budget was in bal- 
ance has already vanished. The Treas- 
ury recently advised that budget reve- 
nues next year might go a little higher 
than originally estimated, but several 
contingencies will likely wipe that out 
and more besides. 

You are beginning to hear about the 
crisis in the highway trust fund. That 
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will materialize in fiscal 1960 and the 
Congress will doubtless be importuned to 
bail it out in the next few weeks. This 
was started under another of those 
“back door” bills whereby Congress re- 
linquished control of spending. All we 
do is pick up the tab—the authority to 
commit the fund was granted in the orig- 
inal law and the appropriation to reim- 
burse the States is perfunctory—per- 
functory that is, until it impinges on 
the general budget, and then the chick- 
ens begin to come home to roost. The 
President originally advised that the 
fund would be short $241 million in 1960 
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but a more recent estimate is a shortage 
of over $500 million. Where is that go- 
ing to come from? The President urges 
a gas tax increase. But what is to be 
done about that? The construction 
work is proceeding. The bills must be 
paid. What happens to the nominal 
budget surplus of $70 million if the gen- 
eral fund is called on to pay the bill? 

And what about the ensuing years of 
the highway program in the face of in- 
sufficient funds in sight? Will we follow 
the pay-as-you-go principle written into 
the law or again lay it aside—spending 
more than is coming in? 


New authority to obligate the Government (“‘back-door spending”) carried in legislative bills (86th) public debt transactions and contract 


authorities 


{Comparisons are between executive requests and each bill at latest stage] 


Executive requests 


Bill and subject 


ment— 
Monetary 1 ublic debt) 
8 World Bank (public debt) 


Total, Bretton Woods. 


oods 
R. 2256: Direct veterans loans (panne debt). 
. 1 (H.R. 1011): Airport grants (contract au- 


1959): 
co-op. housing 


w Dinst veterans? Joans (public debt) 


e) Public housing (construction author- 
ized) 


Full basis 


Senate House 


Basis compa- 
rable to final 


(3) 


$1, 375, 000, 000 
3, 175, 000, 000 


4, 550, 000, 000 


$1, 375, 000, 000 
3, 175, 000, 000 


120, 000, 000 
( 50, 000, 000 ® 

200, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 


69 
2, 678, 000, 000 


$1, 375, 000, 000 
3, 175, 000, 


4, 550, 000, 000 
300, 


—— 42 „ „ 


207, 000, 000 


000 


5 (75, 000, 000) 


(l, 500, 000, 000) 


* (1, 975, 000, 000) 


Latest action versus executive 
requests 


Full t Comparable 
(6) versus (2) basis 6) 
versus (3) 
(8) 


+-$100, 000, 000 


-+6,.000, 000 
— 50, 000, 000 


+37, 500, 000 
+100, 000, 000 
+62, 500, 000 


—300, 000, 000 


—350, 000, 000 


8, 090, 000, 000 


5, 147, 000, 000 


000 374, 000, 000 


Me $1,375,000,000 is K immediate expenditure; ,. 178,000, 000 is in nature of guaranty 


orld Bank 
r Nen Presidential action 


3 To be set up as revolving funds to perpetuate programs (Executive request is for 
pending in House. Reported as regular authoriza- 


a) riation, not public 8 
TP Reported by committee an 
2 for or appropriation 1 not publid de debt item. 


since floor amendments (Thomas amendments) provided 
that 55 amounts hall be available only as and when so specified from time to 


time in appropriation acts, 


But both the estimates set up by the 
President and the appropriation and 
backdoor spending bills passed by the 
Congress are entirely too large. The 
total expenditures provided this session 
will far exceed the national income, as 
large asit is. If enacted in present form 
these bills and related actions on budget 
suggestions from the President will cre- 
ate another deficit which must be bor- 
rowed by selling Government bonds. 
Nothing is provided out of our vast rev- 
enues to pay on the national debt. 

If the spending bills had been for $12 
billion less instead of $12 billion more 
this year, and we would not have had 
to borrow any money—and we could have 
paid this substantial amount on the pub- 
lic debt—the purchasing power of the 
dollar would have gone up—wages would 
have bought more—pensions and annui- 
ties would have provided a better living 
and the cost of living would have 
dropped. 

But with the certainty of a deficit, the 
cost of living hit a new high last month 


and the dollar dropped lower. And the 
enemy watching from across the water 
grinned and rubbed his hands. He has 
said all along that we would spend our 
selves into bankruptcy and would drop 
into his lap like an overripe apple. 

We are no longer on our way to being 
the richest country in the world. We 
are growing steadily poorer every year— 
just as any family grows steadily poorer 
by spending more than it makes year 
after year. 

We must realize that we are now in 
competition with a new force, a reconsti- 
tuted nation, a renascent society, with 

ted manpower and deadly intent. 
They are closing in on us with both mili- 
tary power and evolutionary economic 
development. We cannot afford to rest 
on our laurels. We cannot further 
handicap ourselves with debt. We can- 
not ignore the demands of the times. 
Complacency is the road to hell. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the last day of the 
fiscal year. Appropriations are termi- 
nated tonight. Pending enactment of 


House: Per minority 5 — some 190,000 units estimated at $3,700,000,000; 8 


ane units. Final: Conference report epee the 


HFA 
Statement does not inane a EE publie debt borrowing „ for 
Development Loan Fund under 3 security, reported by Senate committee 
but not yet acted upon by the Senate. 


the supply bills for the next fiscal year 
provision must be made today for con- 
tinued operation of the Government. 

For that purpose I have submitted the 
continuing resolution just read from the 
desk. It is the stereotyped form used 
year after year and is in substance the 
same resolution enacted last year and the 
year before. It provides for minimum 
expenditures to keep the departments 
operating pending the enactment of the 
bills itemized in the tabulation above. 

I submit the resolution for the consid- 
eration of the House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives has so far a great 
deal better record of keeping expendi- 
tures down than the other body. But 
I want to warn that in the days to come 
we are going to have a lot of pressure 
put upon us to raise bills that we 
have already sent to the Senate and that 
are yet to go to the Senate, and to raise 
them above not only the budget but for 
all sorts of reasons. 
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Frankly, the United States is in a po- 
sition where she can be in a lot of 
trouble. If we had not passed the bill 
raising the debt limit the deluge would 
have been on us by this time. If we 
fail to meet the situation that this coun- 
try is facing in the next month or so 
and in this Congress and in the next 
Congress we do not get to the point 
where the United States is spending 
only what it absolutely has to spend, we 
are going to be in very bad shape and 
we are going to have more and more 
inflation instead of less. I think it is 
about time for us to meet our respon- 
sibilities and to keep down the expenses 
of the Federal Government. 

We must meet our responsibility. If 
the Congress does not meet its respon- 
sibility and keep things in hand, the 
only possible result is uncontrolled in- 
flation, which means a dictator. 

Let us not get into that kind of a sit- 
uation. Let us maintain the liberties 
which have been handed down to us and 
that are so precious to all Americans. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing House 
Joint Resolution 439. 

The question was taken; and, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
House joint resolution was passed. 


OBSERVANCE OF LEGAL HOLIDAYS 
‘BY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 294. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5752) to 
provide for absence from duty by civilian 
officers and employees of the Government on 
certain days, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 294 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H.R. 5752 relating to the 
observance of legal holidays by Federal 
employees. The resolution provides for 
an open rule and 1 hour of debate. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
correct inequities in the existing law and 
regulations which deprive certain Fed- 
eral employees of the right to be ex- 
cused from duty on a workday for each 
of the 8 legal holidays provided by 
law for Federal employees, while many 
of their fellow workers are afforded cuch 
opportunity for each of the 8 legal 
holidays every year. This bill, as re- 
ported by the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, will insure equal treat- 
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ment for all Federal employees with re- 
spect to the observance of the usual 8 
legal holidays in every year, regardless 
of the day of the week on which any 
such holiday may fall. 

It does not establish any new or addi- 
tional legal holidays but merely closes 
a gap in the law which has continued 
largely due to oversight and has been 
brought to special attention because, 
under existing law, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Federal employees will receive 
only 6 days off to observe legal holidays 
in 1959 instead of the 8 legal holidays 
provided them by law. Two of these 
legal holidays, Memorial Day and In- 
dependence Day, fall on Saturdays dur- 
ing 1959. Similar loss of holiday time 
off will recur in later years from time 
to time by reason of the calendar days 
on which certain holidays happen to fall 
in such years. In short, the loss of holi- 
days may be said to be due to accident 
of the calendar which was not taken into 
consideration when the Congress laid 
down the policy of 8 legal holidays each 
year for Federal employees. 

This legislation would take effect on 
July 1, 1959. 

So that our Federal employees will not 
be deprived of the legal holidays to which 
they are entitled, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this rule and to the bill as well. 
I think it is ridiculous even to consider 
it. In my opinion, the Federal workers 
are not in bad shape. They get good 
salaries, have generous sick leave and 
generous vacations, and I think they are 
much better off than are most of the 
people at home not working for the Gov- 
ernment. I have in mind the people 
working in stores, in the mines, in the 
mills, and in the factories. I think the 
Federal workers are in much better shape 
than 90 percent of the people, I restate, 
that work in our stores, in the shops, in 
the mines, in the mills, and in the fac- 
tories. So, I am hoping that this rule is 
voted down and that the bill is defeated. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I want to join the gen- 
tleman in the very thoughts that he has 
expressed, because I think he is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I think it is about time we tightened 
our belts. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am somewhat at a loss to understand 
some of the contradictory positions that 
seem to be taken on the part of some 
people regarding this bill. It seems to 
me that the propriety and the merits of 
this proposal, insofar as the administra- 
tion is concerned, have already been 
passed upon and settled by the action of 
the President in issuing a directive doing 
exactly what this bill provides insofar as 
next Saturday, the Fourth of July, is 
concerned. 
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Now, there were two of these Saturday 
holidays this year. One of them fell on 
the 30th day of May, I believe. That has 
already passed and is not involved in this 
legislation. The only other Saturday 
holiday in this year is the Fourth of 
July, and that has already been taken 
care of by an Executive order. If there 
is any lack of propriety, if there is any 
reason why this principle should not be 
enacted into law or should not be fol- 
lowed, why then did the President of the 
United States in his Executive order pro- 
vide that the holiday for the Fourth of 
July this year should fall on Friday? 
So it seems to me that insofar as the 
executive department is concerned the 
propriety and the merit and the justice 
of the proposal embodied in this bill have 
already been considered and passed upon 
favorably by the White House. So if the 
principle is good, then what objection 
could there be to enacting it into law? 

Since my first session in the Congress, 
a good many years ago, I have been 
closely associated with our Federal em- 
ployees and have had the opportunity of 
becoming rather thoroughly acquainted 
with their problems and grievances. I 
have found that inequality of treatment 
is a factor which, as much as any other, 
causes complaints and lowered morale. 
One of the areas of inequality of treat- 
ment is that accorded the Federal em- 
ployee in regard to the eight legal 
national holidays. 5 

Under present law, some of our Fed- 
eral employees already enjoy this pro- 
vision, enjoy full holiday privileges for 
national holidays which fall on Satur- 
day. I point to the 32,000 rural letter 
carriers who have a 6-day workweek and 
all other Federal employees who work a 
6-day week already have this privilege 
which we are seeking in this legislation 
to give to all Federal employees. Yet 
although some of them already have this 
privilege, a much larger group fail to 
receive any recognition for such holidays. 

The provisions of the bill, H.R. 5752, 
will insure equal treatment for all Fed- 
eral employees in respect to the observ- 
ance of the eight legal national holidays 
in every year regardless of the day of the 
week upon which such holiday may fall. 
I call your attention to the table which is 
printed on page 10 of the committee re- 
port which shows all of these Saturday 
holidays from the year 1960 for the next 
40 years running through the year 1999, 
You will find that there are only 35 of 
these Saturday holidays which will occur 
in the next 40 years. 

There are some who say that the is- 
suance of the Executive order establish- 
ing July 3 of this year as an administra- 
tive holiday is sufficient to take care of 
the situation. I do not agree with that. 
That is not the case. While this Execu- 
tive order does recognize next Friday as 
an administrative holiday in lieu of Sat- 
urday, July 4, it does not offer the em- 
ployee the full benefits established by law 
for the legal holidays which fall on days 
other than Saturdays. It denies a large 
number of employees any true recogni- 
tion of holiday work when they must 
work on Friday, July 3. I fully recognize 
that the administration was acting in 
good faith and in compliance with the 
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general policy of saving money wherever 
possible in issuing this Executive order, 
but they fail to recognize the principal 


purposes, in that equality of treatment is- 


not provided. 

Opposition to the enactment of H.R. 
5752 has been based on three factors: 
costs, the setting of a precedent, and the 
loss of service to the public. 

Insofar as costs are concerned, the pro- 
visions of the Executive order and the 
provisions of this bill would result in ap- 
proximately the same ultimate cost for 
July 3 of this year. I feel that insofar as 
future costs are concerned, these can 
very well be absorbed. I repeat, they 
can very well be absorbed without addi- 
tional appropriations being necessary if 
proper planning and coordination are ex- 
ercised on the part of departments and 
agencies and if the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress remain cognizant of any 
attempt to increase appropriations and 
demand that the work of the agencies be 
so adjusted as to make absorption com- 
pletely possible and feasible. 

I repeat, the extra cost can be ab- 
sorbed without any additional appropria- 
tion. From my work with the Manpower 
Subcommittee over the past 6 years, I am 
definitely of the belief that there is a 
leeway in present appropriations for 
personal services which can more than 
absorb the extremely minor cost involved 
in this bill. 

Insofar as the setting of a precedent 
is concerned, such a precedent has al- 
ready been set in cases where Executive 
orders have been issued when Christ- 
mas falls on Saturday. Also, in a large 
portion of the wage agreements existing 
in private industry, recognition is given 
to full benefit payments for a fixed num- 
ber of legal holidays. This practice in 
industry is not new. It has existed for 
a number of years. It probably will con- 
tinue to expand until all organized la- 
bor in private industry will be accorded 
the benefit of the legal holidays regard- 
less of what action we take on this bill. 
I feel that it is no more than fair that 
the Government recognize this trend and 
place its employees on an equal basis 
with those of industry. 

We all recognize that there are certain 
Federal services to the public which must 
be continued regardless of the day of 
the week on which a holiday falls. 
Neither H.R. 5752 nor the Executive or- 
der requires that the Government offices 
be closed on the Friday in question where 
service to the public or the Nation's in- 
terests is a prime consideration. Postal 
deliveries and the collection and distri- 
bution of mail will be continued under 
either the Executive order or the pro- 
visions of H.R. 5752. Other essential 
services such as guards, firefighters, 
and so forth, will also be maintained on 
these days. I can see absolutely no justi- 
fication for objecting to the enactment 
of this bill on this basis. . 

Now, let us look at the future. In the 
40 years remaining in this century there 
are only 35 instances in which one of 
the national holidays falls on a Satur- 
day. In the next 9 years there are only 
eight such instances. In no case do more 
than two of these holidays fall on a Sat- 
urday in a single fiscal year, although 
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there are 2 calendar years, 1963 and.1992 
in which there are three such holidays. 
Over the next 40 years more than a third 
of the years have no holidays falling on 
Saturday. This same ratio holds true 
insofar as the next 10 fiscal years are 
concerned. Even if some minor cost is 
involved, in light of the so very few 
instances where the law would be effec- 
tive, this cost is immaterial when 
balanced against the improved morale 
and working conditions which I feel will 
result from its enactment. 

The statement has been made that the 
enactment of this law will be merely a 
foot in the door for other employee 
benefits. I cannot see the validity of 
this argument in any way, as the pro- 
visions of H.R. 5752 create no new rights 
but only equalize rights that already 
exist under present law. The granting 
of a holiday on the preceding Friday 
when one of the national holidays falls 
on a Saturday has no connection what- 
ever with other employee benefits and 
I cannot see, through any stretch of 
imagination, where it could be used as 
a wedge or a precedent in the request- 
ing or granting of other benefits. 

I urge the adoption of this rule, and 
favorable consideration of the provisions 
of H.R. 5752 and state that I believe it 
is fully justified as a measure which will 
give to the Federal employees recogni- 
tion equal to that given to employees by 
private industry. It will also eliminate 
present inequities and result in a higher 
morale without additional cost, provided 
that good care and judgment are used 
by the departments and agencies in the 
planning and scheduling of work. 

The following table shows the Satur- 
day holidays during the next 9 years: 


Saturday holidays in the next 9 fiscal years 
Fiscal year: - Saturday holidays 


. July 4. 1959. 

4981. None. 

1009 ws ari cece November 11, 1961, 

19688... None. 

1 February 22, 1964: 
May 30, 1964. 

—— otp e E July 4, 1964. 

pie EPEE a ; December 25, 1965; 
January 1, 1966. 

r None. 

1008 — November 11, 1967. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not imagine a legislative situation offer- 
ing more reasons for voting down the 
rule than we have here today. Let us 
look at this picture. It is a sort of 
comedy of contradictions, concessions 
and confusion. Here you have a bill, 
this so-called holiday bill, which was 
voted out by the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, of which I am a 
member, with only one opposing vote 
on a rolicall and that vote, by the way, 
was mine. ‘The sponsors of this bill 
were the distinguished chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. Today I understand both of 
these original sponsors will, for abun- 
dantly good reasons, indicate that they 
favor the defeat of this rule. 

Originally, it was argued that speedy 
action on the bill was of the utmost im- 
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portance in order to give Federal em- 
ployees Friday off with holiday benefits 
before the Saturday holidays on Memo- 
rial Day and the Fourth of July. Later 
on, the idea of the Friday holiday for 
Memorial Day was dropped because Con- 
gress would have had to vote extra funds 
for fiscal year 1959 to pay the costs of 
the overtime. 

Then on June 12, the President issued 
an Executive order providing a 3-day 
long weekend, without loss of pay, for 
most Federal employees for the Fourth 
of July with later compensatory time off 
for those employees required to work on 
Friday. I must say with respect to the 
remarks made by my very esteemed 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Davis], that the provisions of the Ex- 
ecutive order are by no means identical 
with the provisions of this bill. For 
one thing, they do not designate Friday 
as a holiday, but as an excused day which 
the classified employees required to work 
are not paid double time but would re- 
ceive later compensatory time off. 

Mr. Speaker, all of my colleagues know 
that with no action to date in the other 
body and with the administration’s op- 
position to this bill—everyone knows that 
this bill is not going to become a law be- 
fore Friday of this week. Moreover, 
there will be only one other Saturday 
holiday in the next 4 years and that is 
Veterans’ Day on November 11, 1961. 
Therefore, the urgency factor has com- 
pletely disappeared from this picture. 

There are some other strange and very 
serious contradictions in connection with 
the long term permanent features of this 
bill. While this purports to be a holiday 
bill, it completely ducks and evades the 
issue of whether a Friday before a Sat- 
urday holiday is to be a true and com- 
plete holiday in the sense that Federal 
offices are to be closed to public business. 

The bill introduced in the other body, 
S. 909, includes this provision for a Fri- 
day shutdown of Government offices. 
The House has held no hearings what- 
soever on this feature which could very 
well end up as a part of this legislation. 

The truth of the matter is, as the rec- 
ord of our committee hearings will show, 
that our committee was told categor- 
ically that this legislation would not in- 
volve or include a shutdown of public 
offices on a Friday holiday before a Sat- 
urday holiday. 

Here is another point that has not 
been mentioned thus far in the debate: 
This bill has been touted as a mere Sat- 
urday holiday bill. It is much more than 
that. This bill provides sweeping, cost- 
ly, and permanent changes in holiday 
policies and holiday pay provisions for 
Federal employees, and it has costly ef- 
fects with respect to every legal public 
holiday, every legal public holiday every 
year, and not merely those falling on a 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for 3 additional minutes. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to compliment the 
gentleman on the logical statement he 
is making on this subject today. I would 
ask him just this one question: Is it not 
a fact that the great majority of workers 
in the gentleman’s district outside of the 
Government do not receive pay for a 
holiday unless they work? This bill 
would not only pay for holidays but give 
them an extra day. Is that not so? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. This bill would ap- 
ply to every holiday. It would pay them 
for the extra holidays this will cover. 
With respect to the practice in private 
industry I will have something to say 
about that ina moment. 

Specifically, the bill provides that 
whenever any legal public holiday falls 
on an employee’s regular nonwork day, 
that is, whenever any holiday falls on 
his day off, his last regular workday prior 
to that holiday shall be a holiday for 
the purposes of his pay benefits. That 
is, this bill would create a whole flock of 
private, floating holidays wandering all 
over the calendar for some 250,000 to 
300,000 Federal employees whose work 
week is other than Monday through 
Friday. 

I think we had better give more con- 
sideration to this sweeping proposal than 
is possible here today in only 60 minutes 
of general debate. 

Incidentally, Mr. James A. Campbell, 
national president of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, has 
stated that the union’s effort in support 
of this bill is “simply a manifestation 
of the trend in our economy in the direc- 
tion of shorter working time.” 

Whatever may be the merits of this 
alleged trend in our economy, its ap- 
plication to Federal employment—and 
its implication for higher costs to the 
taxpayer or reduced service to the pub- 
lic—are such that the subject ought to 
be given a great deal more study before 
we set our foot in that path. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. Is it not true that 
under the Executive order of 1952 holi- 
days falling on a weekday which is an 
administrative Sunday, they give the 
worker a day off? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. If it falls on a Sun- 
day, the day following, Monday, is 
given off, of course, because under the 
law and under Executive orders that 
Monday is itself a full holiday with 
closed operations in the Government. 
Mr. CORBETT. That is not my point. 
My point is that when a man’s day off 
is something other than Sunday, say on 
a Tuesday or a Wednesday, that that 
is regarded as his Sunday; that when 
a holiday falls on that day he is pres- 
ently excused the day following? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Oh, no; only in the 
case of Sunday. 

I cannot yield further. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would just like to 
clear this point up because the gentle- 
man will find that under this Executive 
order this bill proposes to do the same 
thing for Saturdays as the Executive 
order does for Sundays. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. That bill H.R. 5752 
which the gentleman is describing deals 
with holidays that fall on any day. 

Now let me mention one final and very 
serious contradiction in this whole pic- 
ture. 

It is argued that this legislation is 
justified because the pattern of such 
holiday provisions is being set in some 
collective bargaining agreements nego- 
tiated in private enterprise. 

Yet when I have pointed out that by 
the same logic we should expect to soon 
be paying Federal employees triple time 
for holiday work and providing Federal 
employees with holidays on their birth- 
days, this warning has been pooh- 
poohed as too ridiculous to be given 
serious consideration. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the pattern of just 
such further holiday and fringe benefits 
has already been established in some 
collective bargaining agreements in pri- 
vate industry. There is a great deal 
more involved in this legislation and in 
the effort to put it through today than 
first appears to the incautious eye. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this rule will be 
defeated, and with respect to the re- 
mark of my very good and valued 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis], that this cost can be absorbed, 
may I make the observation that the 
sponge is already pretty full of these ab- 
sorbed costs. 

Again I urge the defeat of this rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly amazed that there is any con- 
troversy here today in view of the fact 
that this bill was reported out of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service by a vote of 19 to 1. Before the 
Committee on Rules there appeared the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], chairman of the committee, and 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees]. Both of these gentlemen 
gave sound, convincing argument as to 
why this bill should be enacted into law. 

When the bill before us, H.R. 5752, was 
being considered by our Rules Commit- 
tee, I was greatly impressed by the merit 
of its objective. So much so, I was 
happy to offer the motion to report out 
the bill. 

I continue to favor the legislation. I 
trust that a sufficient number of my col- 
leagues will join me today in voting for 
its passage. 

The purpose of H.R. 5752 is merely to 
guarantee Federal employees the full 
measure of holiday leave now author- 
ized without charge to regular annual 
leave or loss of pay. In that respect it 
represents a test of our sincerity in pre- 
viously authorizing eight national legal 
holidays each year for our hard-work- 
ing, faithful Government workers. 

The purpose of the bill will be accom- 
plished by authorizing the observance of 
holidays falling on Saturday on the pre- 
ceding day. This does not mean that we 
are authorizing the establishment of a 
new holiday; what it does mean is that 
we are reiterating and emphasizing the 
original intent of Congress in approving 
eight holidays each and every year, re- 
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gardless of the calendar day on which 
they occur. 

A solid precedent exists for this pro- 
posal. Whenever a holiday falls on Sun- 
day, it is moved forward and observed 
on the succeeding day. Thus is kept in- 
tact the congressional intent of grant- 
ing Government personnel 8 days—or a 
total of 64 hours—holiday leave each 
year. 

As everyone is aware, two holidays this 
year are scheduled to fall on Saturday. 
One, Memorial Day, May 30, has gone 
by; the other will occur this weekend 
when we observe the signing of our Dec- 
laration of Independence on July 4. 

No provision was made by law or 
presidential Executive order to provide 
for an alternate day on which to observe 
Memorial Day. As a result, 1 day—or 8 
hours of holiday leave—was automati- 
cally forfeited by Federal employees. 

However, temporary provision has 
been made so as not to deny employees 
their July 4 holiday. I want to point 
out, however, that it is a one-shot pro- 
vision. It provides an accommodation 
only for that single holiday. It is 
neither retroactive to cover the May 30 
holiday, nor does it provide for any fu- 
ture holiday scheduled to occur on Sat- 
urday. 

On June 12, President Eisenhower is- 
sued an Executive order excusing cer- 
tain Federal employees from duty all 
day, Friday, July 3—a nonworkday for 
most workers—in order to properly ob- 
serve the anniversary of the signing of 
our Declaration of Independence. Those 
employees required by law of special 
circumstances to perform duty on Fri- 
day, July 3, will be given a day off at 
some other time during the year. 

I was very happy to learn of that 
Executive order. Not only does it pre- 
vent the second denial of a holiday this 
year to employees, it also represents rec- 
ognition of the intent of H.R. 5752. It 
is, in my opinion, a frank admission by 
the White House and administration 
that Federal employees are on solid 
ground in asking for an alternate day 
on which to observe any holiday occur- 
ring on Saturday. As I have pointed 
out, provision is made for the Monday 
observance of holidays falling on Sun- 
day. I can, therefore, see no logical 
reason for denying the benefits of the 
bill before us. 

Had the President’s June 12 Execu- 
tive order, relating exclusively to the 
observance of July 4 this year, gone one 
step farther, I believe our Government 
workers generally would be less appre- 
hensive. Had the President made his 
order applicable to all holidays falling 
on Saturday, there would be some sub- 
stance to the suggestion that statutory 
expression by Congress is unnecessary at 
this time. 

But I want to emphasize that the only 
holiday affected by the June 12 Execu- 
tive order is July 4 this year. While I 
do not wish to prejudge the actions of 
future occupants of the White House in 
instances where a similar Saturday-hol- 
iday situation will occur, is it not per- 
fectly reasonable for employees to won- 
der what will happen in 1964, for ex- 
ample, when three holidays will occur 
on Saturday? Will whoever is occupying 
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the White House in 1964 issue suitable 
orders to enable employees to observe 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day 
and July 4 on alternate dates? All three 
holidays fall on Saturday in 1964. 

To my friends and colleagues who are 
presently inclined to oppose H.R. 5752 
on the basis of the Executive order cov- 
ering only July 4 this year, I want to say 
that if they can categorically assure me 
here and now that similar provision will 
be made for the three holidays men- 
tioned for 1964, then I will support their 
position. 

However, in the absence of that posi- 
tive assurance, I am constrained to push 
for the enactment of statutory language 
to remove the speculation surrounding 
this area. In so doing, I firmly believe 
that we will be treating employees fairly 
and equitably and, equally important, we 
will be saying in effect, that we mean 
precisely what we say when we authorize 
Federal personnel eight national legal 
holidays each and every year. 

In this connection, it is my observa- 
tion that more and more agreements 
reached through collective bargaining in 
private industry provide for a specific 
number of holidays. The total number 
mutually agreed to is thereafter honored 
by management, regardless of the calen- 
dar day on which the holidays might 
occur. 

I earnestly recommend the approval 
of this legislation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and also to 
speak in part out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, to one who was not concerned 
about the future of our country, the 
present would be a rather amusing situ- 
ation. There is not a Member of this 
House who is not aware of the fact that 
we are on dangerous ground because of 
our excessive spending, and we do not do 
anything about it except continue the 
excessive expenditures. Have we the 
slightest concern about our Nation’s fu- 
ture? Apparently not. 

Then we have Mr. Hoffa thumbing his 
nose at a Senate committee and the 
Congress. But more of that later. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
refused to yield, and he characterized 
my associate from the Third District of 
Michigan, a most excellent Congress- 
man, by calling him a “name dropper” 
because he mentioned Hoffa and he 
could not see why that had anything to 
do with this bill. 

One of the worst features of this bill is 
that it sets a precedent. If, when Mem- 
bers go back to their offices and read the 
labor paper that came in this morning, 
the July 2 issue of the Machinist, you 
will find an editorial which reads: 

More 

There’s one basic trouble with these 
union-won vacations. They're too short. 
Too short, for all the rest we need; too 
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short, for all the fun we'd like; too short, 
to take up the slack in employment caused 
by ever increasing productivity. 

Dr. Sawyer, elsewhere on this page, ham- 
mers away at the importance of having a 
good vacation. In this column, we would 
like to call attention to the importance of 
lengthening our paid vacations—not only 
for our personal well-being but also for the 
prosperity of our Nation. 

Nowhere is the importance of lengthening 
the paid vacation better illustrated than in 
the negotiations just started on the rail- 
roads. There, our research department esti- 
mates, 5,000 jobs can be restored to railroad 
workers by lengthening the paid vacations. 

There are those, of course, who will cry 
“featherbedding,” who will charge that the 
unions are asking for pay for work not per- 
formed. Those will be the same organiza- 
tions and the same publications who cried 
out against the 40-hour week, against the 
8-hour day, against the 5-day week and 
against every benefit we've won through our 
unions over the past half-century and more. 

If these so-called conservatives had gov- 
erned the world, we'd still be living in serf- 
dom, still working as our forefathers did as 
indentured servants, chattels of the lord of 
the manor. 

Every forward step the world has taken has 
been the result of some strenuous pushing 
by men and women with the courage of their 
convictions, men and women who are not 
frightened by sanctimonious words from 
those who want no changes as long as they 
are making theirs. 

Let’s keep pushing in negotiations for an- 
other weeks’ vacation. 


Pass this bill and labor will ask not 
for an extra holiday but for an addi- 
tional week’s vacation and cite the posi- 
tion and the argument of one of their 
doctors that in order to perform their 
work properly the workers should have 
not 2 weeks but 3. So, there is no end to 
our demands as there is no end to our ap- 
propriations. When and where will the 
demand end? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Since the gentle- 
man has mentioned 3 weeks instead of 
2, the Federal employees already have 
that, and I presume they will be asking 
for some more. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure. 
Vacations are necessary but we should 
all remember they cost something. It 
is one of the characteristics of our peo- 
ple, to want more and more and it is a 
good one, too, in a way, if it was not so 
excessively used, to ask for more and 
more when the money is not at hand. 
And, I see right in front of me my good 
friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace]. I remember when he was in 
here advocating for—what was it?—aid 
for the fellows that had the trouble down 
there in Texas because of drought—no 
rain, and before we could get the checks 
in to pay for the damage we were asked 
for funds because the land was flooded. 
Or was it the other way around? Well, 
it is all right, to strive for betterment 
of every kind but there is a limit to paid 
vacations and we must somewhere begin 
to quit spending more than the tax- 
payers can kick in. : 

Now, speaking out of order, as long 
as Hoffa was mentioned, I am delighted 
to talk a minute or two about Hoffa, 
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HOFFA THUMBS HIS NOSE 


James R. Hoffa, with a record of at 
least two criminal convictions, one for 
conspiracy to violate a Federal law and 
once for extortion back of him, sits in 
his marble palace a little west and north 
of the Senate Office Building and the 
Capitol and, speaking figuratively if not 
actually, thumbs his nose at the McClel- 
lan committee and the U.S. Senate. 

The McClellan committee has placed 
on the record a long, long list of illegal 
actions by Jimmy and his aides, many 
of whom are ex-convicts. 

Long, long ago Hoffa was told by the 
committee to clean up the union he 
heads and its locals. 

Apparently toward that end, he hired 
a former U.S. Senator, and the press 
yesterday stated that the Senator said 
he had earned the $37,125, together with 
$21,511 expense money, paid him by the 
union during 9 months he was on the job. 
But last week, in easily understood lan- 
guage, Hoffa told the Senate committee 
and its counsel that he would start 
cleaning up the union when—again 
speaking figuratively—he got good and 
ready. 

If one speculates as to the reasons for 
Hoffa’s power, his immunity from crimi- 
nal prosecution, attention might be 
called to the fact that Hoffa has the ad- 
mirable characteristic of standing by his 
friends. Just as one high in office re- 
fused to turn his back on Hiss, so Hoffa 
supports his lieutenants, apparently re- 
gardless of the propriety of their actions. 

Recently testimony of Mr. Claude E. 
Davis, president of the Barnett National 
Bank, of Cocoa, Fla., was that he had 
been offered a deposit of $1 million— 
without interest—if the bank would 
make a loan to Benjamin Dranow for 
the development of the Sun Valley proj- 
ect in Florida. Dranow took the fifth 
amendment in 1958, the testimony dis- 
closed, and the development was one in 
which the funds of union members were 
to be invested. 

Other testimony showed that Mr. 
Dranow had acted as middleman in pro- 
curing jackets for Teamsters’ members, 
which were purchased through the use 
of union funds at $12.75 to $13.75 each. 
There was testimony before the com- 
mittee that the jackets could have been 
furnished for $10.50 each, if bids had 
been taken. This deal cost the Team- 
sters Union funds $52,000. Of course, 
had the project gone through and the 
Teamsters all purchased, the deal 
would have called for $20,400,000 and, at 
a 5-percent commission, Buddy Dranow’s 
take would have amounted to $1,020,000; 
but, if you wish a play-by-play account 
of this deal, read the story of Columnist 
Edward T. Folliard in a morning 
paper: 

NONUNION JACKETS RACKET TIED TO HOFFA PAL 
AT PROBE 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

A blue-and-gold jacket, with yellow leather 
sleeves and a Teamster Union emblem on the 
breast, was introduced as evidence before 
the Senate Rackets Committee yesterday. 

The idea was to show that Ben Dranow, a 
pal of Teamster President James R. Hoffa, 
hoped to get a rakeoff from manufacturers 
who would turn out similar jackets for all 
1,600,000 members of the union, 
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What was most striking, however, was the 
fact that the jacket placed in evidence bore 
no union label. Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Republican, of Arizona, a department store 
owner, discovered this when he examined the 
garment. 

Carmine S. Bellino, chief investigator for 
the committee, testified that of the 26,495 
jackets turned out for the Teamsters at a 
cost of $341,841, about 8,000 or 9,000 had no 
union label. 


SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS COMMISSIONS PAID 


Dranow got commissions of about $6,000 
from the manufacturers with whom he 
placed contracts for the jackets, the produc- 
tion of which was stopped after the Rackets 
Committee began to inquire into Teamster 
affairs. 

At that point, jackets had been supplied 
only to Hoffa’s old local 299 in Detroit and 
local 337 in the same city. 

Committee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy 
sought to show, and got some confirmation 
from witnesses, that Dranow hoped that all 
Teamster locals would supply the jackets 
to their members, with the manufacturers 
giving him a 5-percent commission. 

The total cost in that case, at the rate 
of $12.75 per jacket, would have been $20,- 
400,000. And a -percent commission for 
Dranow would have amounted to $1,020,000. 


LAND SCHEME DISCUSSED 


Dranow’s name kept popping up in the 
testimony throughout yesterday’s sessions, 
first in the morning when the committee 
again inquired into the Sun Valley land 
promotion scheme in Florida. 

The scheme was launched by Henry Lower, 
a one-time Teamster representative and a 
friend of Hoffa, who advertised it as “the 
Teamsters’ model city of tomorrow.” Hoffa 
had an option to buy 45 percent of the 
enterprise at cost, but eventually waived it. 

Committee Counsel Kennedy said the Sun 
Valley scheme was a fraud on all the Team- 
ster members and other lot buyers.” It could 
have been a success, he said, but as mat- 
ters stand the Teamsters who invested mon- 
ey in the project would not be able now 
to find the lots they bought. 

Kennedy said that Lower embezzled 
money borrowed from banks for Sun Valley, 
used it to back another scheme in Michigan, 
and finally was arrested on narcotics 
charges. 

Then, it was brought out, Dranow took 
over the Sun Valley project. 


LOAN DEAL REJECTED 


Claude Davis, president of a bank in Co- 
coa, Fla., told the committee that Dranow, 
although not a member of the Teamsters, 
offered to have $1 million in Teamster funds 
deposited in his bank if loans were made for 
the development of Sun Valley. 

Davis said that he declined the offer after 
checking out the men Dranow gave as ref- 
erences, Asked by Senator JohN MCCLELLAN, 
Democrat, Arkansas, chairman of the com- 
mittee, why he turned it down, Davis re- 
plied: “Let’s say I had a hunch.” 

S. George Burris, a New York certified 
accountant, told the committee that as pres- 
ident of the Union Land & Home Co., he had 
served as a front“ for Dranow in taking 
over all the stock of the Sun Valley project. 

It was brought out that Burris had ob- 
tained a loan of $735,000 from the Teamsters 
pension fund to buy the Prudential Building 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and another $1,400,000 loan 
from the same fund for a real estate project 
in Fullerton, Calif. 


BOOKS NOT AUDITED 


When Burris testified that there had been 
no audit of the books in connection with the 
Sun Valley corporation and that directors 
meetings were conducted through the mails, 
Senator GOLDWATER remarked: 

“A mighty funny corporation; and I don't 
mean funny, ha, ha.“ 
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MISHANDLING CHARGED 

Irving Blum, of New York, a land devel- 
oper in Florida, told the committee that Sun 
Valley was a valuable piece of property but 
had been “mishandled.” He said it had no 
roads nor improvements of any kind. 

The 1,700 or so people who bought lots in 
Sun Valley, Blum said, wouldn't know today 
where their lots were. 

“Someone,” he said, “got away with some 
funds.” 

The committee plans today to call Abe 
Gordon, boss of Teamster Local 805, of New 
York City, an associate of John (Johnny 
Dio) Dioguardi, notorious racketeer. It also 
will begin an inquiry into an alleged plot to 
smuggle arms to Fulgencio Batista, former 
president of Cuba, now in exile in the 
Dominican Republic. 


You see my argument? Here are the 
Federal employees. The carrier’s job is 
no good, the rural carrier’s job is no 
good. I have been told that time and 
time again. But, every time there is a 
vacancy in that job, in my district, at 
least, I am flooded with requests and 
there is a fight on for that job. 

Yes, Hoffa takes care of his friends 
and, apparently, as is indicated by the 
delay in the enactment of reasonable, 
effective labor legislation demanded by 
the people, Hoffa’s friends take care of 
him and his buddies, even though they 
be crooks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose the adoption of this resolution, 
and I hope the rule will be voted down. 
I am asking you to reject the rule on a 
bill introduced by me, and I will tell you 
why I am now opposed to the bill. In 
my opinion, this legislation is no longer 
necessary in view of the action by the 
President when he issued an Executive 
order to excuse Federal employees from 
duty on Friday, July 3, or grant com- 
pensatory time to those required to 
work that day. 

The Executive order was issued on 
June 12. Ina sense, it is a matter of my 
keeping faith with the President, since 
he issued the Executive order at the 
joint request of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] and myself as chair- 
man. 

I introduced H.R. 5752. After it was 
reported from the committee, I re- 
quested the Committee on Rules to grant 
a hearing, and I appeared at the hear- 
ing before the Committee on Rules on 
May 25 to request a rule. Following the 
hearing on that date I learned that no 
member of the Committee on Rules 
would even make a motion to report the 
bill favorably. I see several members of 
the Committee on Rules here and I will 
ask them to challenge that statement, if 
they wish. 

Under the circumstances, it appeared 
to me and to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees] that the rule was as dead 
as Hector. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] and I then decided to request the 
President to sign an Executive order to 
provide insofar as possible that Federal 
employees be given a day off on Friday, 
July 3, or compensatory time for those 
who are required to work for necessary 
reasons stated in the order since July 4 
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falls on Saturday which was subse- 
quently issued. Thereafter, I consid- 
ered the application for a rule dead. I 
then addressed a communication to Mr. 
Rocco Siciliano, Special Assistant to the 
President for Personnel Management, at 
the White House, on May 28, 1959, re- 
questing that an Executive order be is- 
sued by the President giving employees 
the day off on Friday, July 3, the day 
before, and for those who had to work 
on Friday, July 3, that they be given off 
another day as compensatory time. 
This is the letter sent to Mr. Rocco Si- 
ciliano, Special Assistant to the President 
for Personnel Management: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1959. 

Hon. Rocco C. SIcILIANO, 

Special Assistant to the President for Per- 
sonnel Management, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Sictm1sNo: The Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the House 
has reported H.R. 5752 to the House with a 
substantial majority. This bill, in principle, 
would grant a holiday on the preceding Fri- 
day at such time as any of the national hol- 
idays fall on Saturday. In reporting this 
bill, the committee established an effective 
date as of July 1, 1959, so as to eliminate the 
possibility of a requirement for a supple- 
mental appropriation to take care of a holi- 
day which falls on the 30th of May of this 
fiscal year. 

National holidays fall on Saturday twice in 
this calendar year. One of these holidays is 
Memorial Day which will occur this weekend. 
The only holiday which this legislation will 
affect, however, is July 4. The observance 
of July 4 as a holiday ranks so high in the 
minds of the American people that we can 
hardly believe there would be objection to its 
observance by the Federal employees on the 
preceding Friday. A holiday falls on Satur- 
day only once in the following 4 years, that 
is, on Veterans Day in 1961. 

We have had a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Rules requesting a rule in order to 
schedule this legislation for action by the 
House. However, it has still to be acted on 
by the House and Senate. We are now 
within a few weeks of the July 4 weekend. 
Before action can be completed, it could well 
be nearly the day itself. It is our feeling 
that departments and agencies should have 
as much time as possible to plan in order to 
schedule their work properly. Therefore, we 
are requesting that the administration con- 
sider handling this matter of the 4th of July 
in an Executive order at an early date. 

Thanking you in advance for your consid- 
eration in this matter, we remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom Murray, 
Chairman. 
Epwarp H. REES, 
Ranking Minority Member. 


I see no occasion or necessity for this 
legislation at this time since the Execu- 
tive order giving the holiday to the em- 
ployees because July 4 falls on a Sat- 
urday. I feel that in the future this 
matter should be handled by Executive 
order. There is not another holiday but 
one during the next 4 years and we do 
not know what conditions may be at that 
time. Why should this matter not be 
handled by Executive order in the 
future? 

At the present time, when Christmas 
falls on Sunday, by Executive order the 
employees are given off Monday. I hope 
this rule will be voted down. 
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I was surprised when I learned that 
the Rules Committee voted out this rule 
on June 10 after not a single member 
of the committee on May 25 would offer 
a motion to vote the rule out. During 
that time the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees] and I were working with the 
White House on the Executive order. It 
takes considerable time to prepare an 
Executive order of this nature. The 
Executive order was issued on June 12. 
And yet, to my surprise and without my 
knowledge I learned that the Rules 
Committee, voted out this rule by a vote 
of 5 to 4. Why, this rule did not even 
receive a majority vote of the entire 
membership of the Rules Committee. I 
challenge any member of the Rules 
Committee to contradict that statement. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I cannot divulge what 
happened in executive session, but I am 
amazed that the gentleman is so familiar 
va what did happen in executive ses- 

on. 

Mr. MURRAY.. I am asking the gen- 
Heman to contradict my statement, if he 
will. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have always regarded 
as confidential what takes place in any 
executive session at which I am present. 
But let me say this tothe gentleman. As 
far as the resolution being ultimately 
reported by a vote of 5 to 4, I was the 
one who made the motion. I probably 
could have made the motion earlier, but 
I did not because certainly, one does not 
want to make a motion if he does not 
know that he is going to prevail. When 
I was aware that I was not going to pre- 
vail, I did not make the motion. But 
the resolution finally came out of the 
committee by a vote of 5 to 4. I be- 
lieve that the bill was reported out of 
the 5 committee by a vote of 
19 As 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. O'NEILL. And the vote in the 
Committee on Rules was 5 to 4. But it 
came out of the gentleman’s committee 
by a vote of 19 to 1. The gentleman filed 
an bill and the gentleman reported the 

III. 

Mr. MURRAY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL] whether he or any other mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules made any 
effort to report the bill out after we ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
on May 25. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have been in this busi- 
ness long enough to know that if I do 
not think that I have the vote, I do not 
make the motion. So the gentleman may 
rest assured that if the motion was not 
made on that day it was because I did 
not know the tenor of the committee. 
When T found out what the tenor of the 
committee was, when only 9 were pres- 
ent, that we could get a 5 to 4 vote, it 
was at that time that I made the motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that I have not 
been in politics possibly as long as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, but when 
I made my remarks a few moments ago 
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in favor of this bill, had I been in politics 
longer I would not have paid the great 
tribute that I paid to the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service who is now in the well of the 
House, for filing and sponsoring this bill 
because I was under the impression that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray] was still in favor of the bill 
which he sponsored. Therefore, had I 
been in politics longer, I would have not 
paid him the great tribute that I did. 

Mr. MURRAY. If the gentleman had 
been listening, he would have heard me 
say in the beginning of my statement 
that after the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees] and I appeared before the 
committee, there was not one single 
member of the Committee on Rules who 
was in favor of voting out a rule on the 
bill and thereupon the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] and I got busy and 
asked the President to issue an Executive 
order providing that July 3 be a day off 
for the employees. Then while the Exec- 
utive order was being issued, you report- 
ed this rule out. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. While I do not wish to 
reveal what happened in executive ses- 
sion of the Rules Committee, when the 
gentleman states that not one single 
member of the Committee on Rules was 
in favor of reporting the bill out, the 
gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I cannot yield further, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not have the time. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no occasion for 
this bill. Mark my word if this bill is 
approved by the House, it will never be- 
come a law because in my opinion it will 
not be approved by the President and 
neither the House nor the other body 
will override the President’s veto, - We 
are just wasting time here. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. BRoYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation and hope 
the rule will be adopted. For this simple 
and clear legislation, there certainly has 
been a lot of confusion and misunder- 
standing. The misunderstanding is as to 
whether or not, by enacting this legisla- 
tion, we will be giving something to the 
Federal employees other than that to 
which he is now entitled or whether by 
failing to enact this legislation we will 
prohibit something that they now think 
they have and enjoy. In fact, we have by 
legislation designated 8 days as holi- 
days each year. True, we did designate 
certain specific days as holidays, but in 
practice it is generally assumed that all 
Federal employees would receive eight 
full holidays each year. That has been 
brought up time and time again when 
we have talked about other legislation 
for the benefit of Federal employees such 
as pay legislation, retirement benefits 
legislation, and leave benefits, and so on. 
Time and time again reference has been 
made to the fact that they do now re- 


ceive 8 days of holidays each year. 


In fact, even now under the present sys- 
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tem, if a holiday falls on Sunday, they 
get Monday off. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] made reference a 
while ago to the fact that employees 
working a 6-day week, if the holiday 
falls on Saturday, they get Saturday off. 
Those employees who work an odd work- 
week, say from Thursday through Mon- 
day, if the holiday falls on Wednesday, 
which would be one of their regular days 
off, they would then get Thursday off. So 
the primary purpose of this legislation is 
to make the holidays consistent and uni- 
form for all employees and eliminate the 
confusion and inequities that now exist. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only asked for a brief time to speak here 
today because the issue is so simple. This 
debate has been blown up out of all pro- 
portion. I think it can be narrowed down 
to just this. Presently, under the law 
employees are entitled to eight holidays 
per year. By accident of the calendar, 
some of those holidays fall on a Saturday 
and, therefore, the employees lose one 
or more holidays during that year. This 
is unfair, obviously. 

Now the gentleman comes along and 
says this bill is going to cost a great deal. 
Let us examine what is happening pres- 
ently. Because of a calendar accident 
the Government looks up and says: 
“Here is where we can get one workday 
out of the employees for nothing.” So 
the Government can occasionally pick up 
a day and have the employees work for 
nothing. I do not believe that was the 
intent of the 8-day holiday period. I 
think that here we have a question of 
whether or not we are going to give the 
employees eight holidays or whether we 
are going to take, if we can, a day out 
of their life and work them for nothing. 

The other point raised by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN], was 
that there are provisions in this bill 
whereby there would be some floating 
holidays. That is only equitable. Cer- 
tainly it is true right now under the 
Executive order of June 9, 1952, that an 
employee working an irregular week, a 
holiday falling on what is his day off, 
his administrative “Sunday,” gets the 
next workday off. So this bill is exactly 
in line with and in accordance with the 
Executive order dealing with Sundays. 

So J repeat to the Members that this is 
a minor bill. It involves nothing except 
equalizing the holiday time off for all 
employees instead of some of them being 
required to work extra days without 
proper compensation. 

I think the rule should be adopted and 
the bill should be passed without further 
controversy. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
favor the adoption of the rule and the 
passage of H.R. 5752, which provides fair 
and equal treatment for the 2 million 
postal workers and Federal employees. 
We in Congress in all justice can make 
sure by this législation that we will pro- 
vide each employee a day off to celebrate 
the eight legal holidays in each year as 
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now provided by law. This will insure 
every Federal employee eight full holi- 
days off, regardless of when the holiday 
falls. 

There are those of us who have worked 
consistently for our good Federal em- 
ployees and postal employees, to better 
their wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions and their retirement and disability 
benefits. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers that this bill is a step forward in 
carrying out these policies and prin- 
ciples. We should vote for the rule and 
final passage of H.R. 5752. 

I want to congratulate the President 
of the United States for taking care of 
this matter temporarily for the current 
July Fourth holiday under his Executive 
order of June 12, 1959, excusing most 
Federal employees from duty on Friday, 
July 3, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the Executive order at this 
point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(The Executive order follows:) 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ExCUSING CERTAIN FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES From DUTY ALL Day ON JULY 
3, 1959 


Whereas the Fourth of July, the anniver« 
sary of the signing of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, is a day of deepest significance 
to our Nation; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that we pause 
from our labors to mark the beginnings of 
our heritage of liberty and freedom; and 

Whereas the anniversary of our Nation's 
birth this year falls on Saturday, a non- 
workday for many employees of the Federal 
Government, it is appropriate that those 
employees who do not regularly work on 
that day be given an alternate day in special 
observance of this anniversary: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Secrion 1. (a) Except as provided in sec- 
tion 2, employees of the several executive de- 
partments, independent establishments, and 
other governmental agencies, including the 
General Accounting Office, the Government 
Printing Office, and the field services of the 
respective departments, establishments, and 
agencies of the Government, whose basic 
workweek includes Friday, July 3, 1959, and 
who would ordinarily be excused from work 
on a holiday falling within their basic work- 
week, shall be excused from duty all day 
on Friday, July 3, 1959, the day preceding 
the Fourth of July; but such day shall not 
be considered a holiday within the meaning 
of Executive Order No. 10358 of June 9, 1952, 
or of any statutes so far as they relate to 
the compensation and leave of employees 
of the United States. 

(b) Any employee of the several depart- 
ments, establishments, and agencies men- 
tioned in subsection (a), whose workday (as 
the term “workday” is defined in section 
2(b) of Executive Order No. 10358 of June 9, 
1952) covers ms of 2 calendar days 
including Friday, July 3, 1959, and who would 
ordinarily be excused from work scheduled 
for the hours of any calendar day on which 
a holiday falls, shall be excused from work 
on his entire workday which commences on 
July 2 or July 3, 1959, as may be determined 
by the head of the department, establish- 
ment, or agency concerned, or his designee. 

Sec. 2. (a) This order shall not be 
construed as excusing from duty (i) those 
employees of the Department of State, the 
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Department of Defense, or other depart- 
ments, establishments, or agencies who for 
national security or other public reasons 
should, in the judgment of the respective 
heads thereof, be at their posts of duty on 
July 3. 1959; or (ii) those employees whose 
absence from duty on July 3, 1959, would be 
inconsistent with the provisions of existing 
law. 

(b) This order shall not apply to (i) any 
employee who receives holiday or premium 
pay or compensatory time in Heu thereof, 
for work performed on Saturday, July 4, 1959, 
or any part thereof, or (ii) any employee 
whose basic workweek includes Saturday, 
July 4, 1959, or any part thereof and who 
is excused from duty without loss of pay 
or leave on a workday which includes all or 
part of that day. 

Sec. 3. Any employee mentioned in sec- 
tion 1 who would ordinarily be excused from 
work on a holiday, but who (i) is not ex- 
cused from duty all day on Friday, July 3, 
1959, or from duty on a workday which in- 
cludes portions of that day, or (ii) whose 
basic workweek does not include July 3, 
1959, or any portion thereof, shall be ex- 
cused from duty, without charge to leave 
er loss of pay, on one other workday in the 
fiscal year 1960, at such time as may be re- 
quested by the employee and approved by the 
head of the department, agency, or estab- 
lishment concerned or his designee. 

Sec. 4. This order shall not be con- 
strued as providing a basis for granting 
holiday, premium, or overtime pay for Fri- 
day, July 3, 1959, or any portion of such 
day. Heads of the respective departments, 
agencies, and establishments are requested 
to arrange their affairs in a manner which 
will permit them to excuse employees from 
duty on that day, or to grant compensatory 
time in lieu thereof, without the need for 
additional appropriations. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

Tue WHITE House, June 12, 1959. 


Mr. FULTON. I want to emphasize 
that we in Congress are simply making 
permanent by legislative action of the 
Congress what the President has pro- 
vided currently in his Executive order 
of June 12, 1959. 

I would say further to the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, who introduced this bill, 
Mr. Murray of Tennessee, that this is 
the same as the bill. he introduced. 
There should be nothing in the legisla- 
tive procedure history, if the principles 
contained in the bill are right, that 
should change his mind and cause him 
to withdraw his support for his own leg- 
islation, when the provisions of the bill 
have not been amended or changed in 
any particular. I would say that the 
Executive order of the President should 
be persuasive for the chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and all of the members to support the 
bill, as the President has set the basic 
policy. 

I therefore ask you to join with us in 
passing this rule, to consider and give 
full debate to H.R. 5752, and for the 
passage of this Federal employee holi- 
day equalization legislation. I think we 
ought to have a record on just how we 
do stand on this legislation, so if no- 
body else asks for a record vote I will. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], the majority 
leader. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, the issuance of the Executive order 
is powerful evidence in support of the 
bill. The President recognized at that 
time that the bill could not get through 
before this July 4, and he stepped into 
the situation and issued the Executive 
order. It seems to me that is powerful 
evidence as to whether the bill should 


pass. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. A vote for this legislation will 
be a vote for the President's stand on 
this policy of equal treatment of United 
States employees as far as holidays are 
concerned. : 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas is recognized for 6% minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 

join the distinguished chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in opposing the adoption of House Reso- 
lution 294, to make in order the consid- 
eration of H.R. 5752. 
Approval of House Resolution 294 is 
not necessary. The primary objective 
of H.R. 5752, to which the resolution is 
directed, already has been accomplished. 
This removes the need for legislative 
action. 

The purpose of H.R. 5752, as reported 
by the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, was to obtain final approval of 
legislation in time to grant a day off for 
the observance of Independence Day this 
year on Friday, July 3, for all Federal 
employees who could be spared from duty 
without interference with essential serv- 
ices to the public. It was a matter of 
general agreement in the committee that 
final approval could not be obtained in 
time to grant a similar day off to observe 
Memorial Day on May 29, but that every 
effort should be made to obtain such 
approval in time to assure appropriate 
observance of July 4. In other words, 
for all practical purposes the immediate 
need for this legislation was based on 
the imminence of the July 4 Saturday- 
holiday without any provision for a day 
off to observe the holiday. It should be 
noted that only one other holiday will 
fall on a Saturday during the 5-year 
period from 1959 through 1963. This 
will occur on Veterans’ Day in 1961. 

When it appeared that a rule would 
not be granted on H.R. 5752, Chairman 
Murray and I interceded with the Presi- 
dent and solicited his cooperation in or- 
der that the objective of H.R. 5752— 
that is, an opportunity for employees 
to observe Independence Day this year— 
might be accomplished by administra- 
tive action. As the chairman pointed 
out, he and I joined in a letter to the 
Special Assistant to the President. We 
had the enthusiastic support of several 
high employee leaders, and no evidence 
of objection. I certainly had the im- 
pression that they were not only willing, 
but happy, to rely upon Presidential ac- 
tion to resolve the problem—just as sim- 
ilar problems have been resolved by 
Executive orders from time to time in 
the past. 

In just 2 days after the Executive or- 
der was issued the Rules Committee of 
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the House approved the bill now before 
the House. 

Let me remind you that the body at 
the other end of the Capitol has done 
nothing about this legislation at all, and 
here it is the 30th day of June 1959. The 
situation you are talking so much about 
this afternoon has beeen taken care of 
for the next 5 years, except for one date 
in 1961. 

The right thing to do is to let this bill 
go back to the committee where Members 
may have a chance to reconsider and pos- 
sibly improve if necessary. There will 
be plenty of time during which to con- 
sider this proposed legislation. I re- 
mind you again that we took care of the 
situation when the matter became im- 
minent and handled it just as the Fed- 
eral employees wanted us to do it. 

We thought we were doing a good turn 
for those people who work for the Goy- 
ernment. We have, we think, treated 
them fairly and more than fairly in get- 
ting this thing done the way we did. 
Some people think we have not done any- 
thing, but we think what we have done 
is right. We are not playing politics 
with this legislation. We know an or- 
ganization made a big campaign here, 
and they have a right to do that, but we 
did the right thing. 

Oh, no. You should not vote for this 
rule at the present time. Let the com- 
mittee look at it again. 

My position is pretty much as I ex- 
pressed it in a public statement I made 
when the President acted favorably on 
our request to grant a 3-day holiday on 
the July 4 weekend this year. I said: 

I am pleased to learn that the President 
has signed an Executive order to give Fed- 
eral employees an opportunity for a 3-day 
holiday over the Fourth of July weekend. 
The extra day will fall on Friday, July 3. 

Although legislation has been approved 
by our committee and may be scheduled for 
action on the floor of the House, it would 
still have to be approved by the other body 
both in committee and by floor action, as 
well as to be signed by the President, before 
it becomes effective. There remains but 3 
weeks for this action on a bill already de- 
layed by opposition. 

The granting of an extra day off for Fed- 
eral employees this year when the Fourth 
of July falls on Saturday will solve, for all 
practical purposes, the need for this legis- 
lation since only one holiday will fall on 
Saturday in the next 5 years after July 4 of 
this year. This will occur on Veterans’ Day 
in 1961. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts in being absolutely 
amazed and astounded that there is any 
objection at all to this rule. When you 
look at this legislation you will see it is 
not hurried legislation, it is not anything 
that is being brought up here in an 
emergency like some would have you 
believe. 

This bill was introduced by the chair- 
man of our committee, Mr. Tom MUR- 
RAY, and by the ranking Republican 
member of our committee, Mr. Ep REEs, 
and by the distinguished member of our 
committee from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 
The committee had full hearings and 
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testimony on the bill. I was always 
impressed that the chairman of our 
great committee was enthusiastically for 
this bill since it bears his name. The bill 
was reported out of the committee as 
seldom bills are voted out because there 
was little, if any, opposition. Only one 
member opposed this on final passage 
by the committee. Then the sponsors 
of the bill went before the Rules Com- 
mittee and asked for a rule. When they 
asked for a rule, the Rules Committee 
did just exactly what they asked for and 
give them a rule. This rule is now be- 
fore the House. 

How inconsistent or consistent can we 
be? If youintroduce a bill, as chairman 
of a committee, put it through the com- 
mittee and with only one vote against it 
report it out and appear before the Rules 
Committee, why should not the rest of 
the Members of the House feel it is a 
good bill or at least that it should be de- 
bated and voted on by the entire mem- 
bership? 

Do you know actually that all this bill 
does is to do what the present law does 
when holidays fall on Sunday. The 
present law is that when a holiday falls 
on Sunday, the employee is given Mon- 
day off. Now, if this Congress in its 
wisdom gives that right when a holiday 
falls on a Sunday, why should not this 
Congress be consistent and give the 
same right when a holiday falls on 
Saturday? So, when you consider the 
merits of it, if this House is going to be 
consistent, they will vote out the rule 
and they will certainly vote for this leg- 
islation. You pick up the paper, wheth- 
er it be in Chicago or any other large 
city, and you will read where all of the 
State and city employees will get Friday 
off because the holiday, the Fourth of 
July, falls on Saturday. You see that 
happening in practically all of our cities 
and States. Now, why should the Fed- 
eral employees of our great Government 
be discriminated against, being led to 
believe by the chairman of this commit- 
tee and the Committee on Rules that 
they are going to get this holiday bill 
and then at the last minute have it 
snatched out from under them, because 
the proponent of the bill or the gentle- 
man who introduced the bill, namely, 
the chairman, Mr. Murray, has appar- 
ently changed his mind and has now 
turned against it? So, I say this: I 
think that the President of the United 
States showed great wisdom on this 
matter and he did just exactly what I 
think this body is going to do today. He 
issued an Executive order for this Satur- 
day, July 4, because the Congress could 
not act soon enough to be effective this 
Saturday. This bill will take care of 
the situation where a holiday falls on a 
Saturday or on a Sunday in the future. 
So, why should the Congress not face 
up to its duty and why should the Con- 
gress not go ahead and vote out this bill 
and enact it into law? Why should we 
not go ahead and follow the President’s 
leadership on this issue and go ahead 
and do in this bill what the President of 
the United States has done for this 
July 4? 

The basic issue in this legislation un- 
fortunately has tended to become ob- 
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scured during the period that has elapsed 
since our committee reported the bill by 
an overwhelming majority. The issue is 
simply this: Are we or are we not going 
to continue our historic policy of equal 
treatment among various groups of Fed- 
eral employees? 

It always has been my strong personal 
conviction—and, I am sure, the convic- 
tion of the vast majority of the Members 
of this House—that wherever, through 
oversight or omission, the laws and 
regulations affecting Federal employee 
benefits are discriminatory in any ma- 
terial respect it is our duty to correct the 
discrimination. I think that this is an 
entirely sound and reasonable premise, 
particularly in an instance, such as that 
now before us, wherein continuance of 
existing preferences for some employ- 
ees over others is bound to have an 
adverse effect on the Government as well 
as on many of its employees. 

During my entire service in the Con- 
gress I have been closely associated with 
both legislative and executive programs 
to strengthen personnel administration 
in the Government. During all of these 
years I have found that inequality of 
treatment is more destructive of em- 
ployee morale than any other factor. 
This does not mean that there is any 
willful or conscious difference in attitude 
on the part of the individuals. It is simply 
a natural and unavoidable result of real- 
izing that their efforts are not recognized 
or appreciated and that their employer, 
even though knowing of the unfairness, 
is acting in disregard of their interests. 

The rule should be adopted, and H.R. 
5752 should be passed, in all fairness to 
Federal employees. Only in this way 
can we insure equal treatment of all em- 
ployees with respect to the observance of 
the usual eight legal holidays in every 
year, regardless of the day of the week on 
which any such holiday may fall. Con- 
siderable numbers of employees now are 
assured of time off to observe each holi- 
day, while many others do not have this 
assurance. Certainly the employees now 
holding the advantage do not want to 
deny equal treatment for their fellow 
workers. Every single major organiza- 
tion of Federal employees strongly en- 
dorses this legislation. 

It is to be emphasized that H.R. 5752 
grants no new or additional holiday, 
It does not provide any right, privilege, 
or benefit which is not already clearly 
intended for all employees under present 
law. It will interfere in no way with 
orderly and efficient operation of any 
department or agency, or with any serv- 
ice to the public. 

The bill merely closes a gap brought to 
special attention because this year hun- 
dreds of thousands of Federal employees 
will not receive time off for each of the 
eight usual legal holidays prescribed by 
law. The employees already have lost 
their expected time off to observe Me- 
morial Day through failure to enact leg- 
islation prior to May 30. They stand to 
lose many other opportunities to observe 
legal holidays in future years unless we 
act now. 

It is no answer to say that deficiencies 
in present law can be corrected by Ex- 
ecutive or administrative order, such as 
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the recent order granting a day off to 
observe Independence Day this year. 
This is a matter of legal and moral ob- 
ligation of the Government to its em- 
ployees, not a privilege to be granted or 
denied by administrative fiat to suit the 
whim or convenience of any group of 
executives. It is a matter of legislative 
policy, already determined in principle 
by the Congress many years ago, under 
which inequities have developed that 
surely would have been prevented had 
they been foreseen when the policy was 
established. 

So far as concerns cost, it is minimal 
in comparison to the value of improved 
employee relations and is no more than 
@ very small—but worthwhile—part of 
the normal cost of doing business. In 
fact, as pointed out at the hearings by 
the representative of a large postal em- 
ployees’ federation, with respect to 
postal employees the effect of the bill 
will be primarily a loss of savings which 
now accrue to the Post Office Depart- 
ment when a holiday falls on Saturday. 
Large numbers of postal employees now 
work on Saturdays and receive com- 
pensatory time off for such work during 
the following week. But, when a holiday 
falls on Saturday, they do not work and 
the Department saves the cost of the 
usual compensatory time off. Under 
H.R. 5752, these employees would have 
Friday as a holiday and, if they worked 
on the Friday, would receive a com- 
pensatory day off the following week 
just as they now do when they work 
on a regular Saturday that is not a 
holiday. 

Mr. Speaker; I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 294, in order that we 
may proceed with legislation to take 
care of this problem once and for all. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the rule and H.R. 5752, the 
bill that will grant to Federal employees 
compensation for holidays falling on 
Saturday. 

The general impression has been that 
all Government employees are. allowed 
eight annual legal holidays per year, as 
is the general custom today in private 
industry. But this is not so if the holi- 
days fall on Saturday. This occurs 
twice in 1959 because Memorial Day fell 
on a Saturday, and next Saturday is the 
Fourth of July. 

Government employees who work a 
normal 5-day 40-hour week lose a 
holiday if it falls on Saturday. In 
private industry, employees are usually 
given the day off on Friday before the 
holiday, are given an extra day’s pay for 
Saturday holiday with no substitute 
day off, or are granted a substituted paid 
holiday designated by management. 

Mr. Speaker, in fairness to our 2 
million loyal and hard-working Gov- 
ernment employees, I think we should 
vote approval of this bill today. It is 
not very often that a holiday falls on 
Saturday, but when it does, this legisla- 
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tion would guarantee Government work- 
ers of the preceding Friday off. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a division. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 42, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 105] 
YEAS—340 

Abbitt Dague Huddleston 
Abernethy Daniels Hull 
Adair Davis, Ga. Ikard 
Addonizio Davis, Tenn. Irwin 
Albert Dawson Jarman 
Alexander Delaney Jennings 
Alford Dent Johnson, Calif. 
Anderson, Denton Johnson, Colo. 

Mont. Derounian Johnson, Md. 
Andrews Derwinski Johnson, Wis, 
Anfuso Dingell Jonas 
Ashley Dixon Jones, Ala. 
Ashmare Dollinger Jones, Mo. 
Aspinall Donohue Judd 
Ayres Dooley Karsten 
Bailey Dorn, N Y Karth 
Baldwin Dowdy Kasem 
Barden Downing Kastenmeier 
Baring Doyle Kearns 
Barr Dulski Kee 
Barrett Durham Keith 
Barry Dwyer Keogh 
Bass, N.H Edmondson Kilday 
Bass, Tenn Elliott Kilgore 
Bates Fallon King, Calif 
Becker Farbstein King, Utah 
Beckworth Fascell Kirwan 
Eelcher Feighan Kitchin 
Bennett, Fla. Fenton Kluczynski 
Bennett, Mich Fino Knox 
Bentiey Fisher Kowalski 
Betts Flood Lafore 
Blatnik Flynn Lane 
Blitch Fiynt Langen 
Boggs Foley Lankferd 
Boland Forand Latta 
Bolling Fountain Lesinski 
Bolton Prazie: Levering 
Bonner Frelinghuysen Libonati 

Priedel Lindsay 

Boykin Pulton Lipscomb 
Boyle Garmatz McCormack 
Brademas MeCulloch 
Bray Gathings McDonough 
Brewster Gavin McDowell 

rock Giaimo McFall 
Brooks, Tex Glenn McGinley 
Broomfield Goodell McGovern 
Brown, Ga. Granahan McIntire 
Brown Mo Grant McMillan 
Brown, Ohio Gray McSween 
Broyhill Green, Oreg Macdonald 
Burdick Green, Pa. Machrowicz 
Burke, Ky, Griffin Mack, II. 
Burke, Mass. Griffiths Mack, Wash. 
Bush Gross Madden 
Byrne, Pa Gubser Magnuson 
Cannon Hagen Mahon 
Carter Haley Maillard 
Casey Hall Martin 
Chamberlain Halpern Matthews 
Chenoweth Hardy May 
Ch Hargis Merrow 
Clark Harmon Metcalf 
Coad Harris Meyer 
Coffin Hays Michel 
Cohelan Healey Miller, Clem 
Collier Hébert Miller, 
Conte Hechler. G eP. 
Cook Hemphill Miner, N.Y. 
Cooley Henderson Milliken 
Corbett Herlong Mills 
Cramer Hiestand 
Cunningham Hogan Mitchell 
Curtin Holland Moeller 
Curtis,Mass. Holt n 
Curtis, Mo. Holtzman Montoya 
Daddario Horan Moore 
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Moorhead Reuss Teague, Calif. 
Morgan Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Tex. 
Morris, N. Mex, Rhodes, Pa. Teller 
Morris, Oxla. Riehlman Thompson, N.J 
Morrison. Rivers, Alaska Thompson, Tex 
Moss Rivers, S. O. Thomson, Wyo. 
Moulder Roberts ‘Thornberry 
Multer Robison 
Mumma Rodino ‘Tollefson 
Murphy Rogers, Colo. Trimble 
Natcher Rogers, Fla Tuck 
Nelsen Rogers, Mass. Udall 
Nix Rooney Vanik 
Norblad Roosevelt Van Pelt 
O'Brien, III. Rostenkowski Vinson 
O'Hara, III. Roush Wainwright 
O'Hara, Mich. Rutherford Wallhauser 
O'Konski St. George Walter 
O'Neill Santangelo Wampler 
Oliver Saylor Watts 
Osmers Schenck Weaver 
Ostertag Schwengel Weis 
Patman Selden Westland 
Pelly Shelley Wharton 
Perkins Sheppard Whitener 
Pfost Shipley Widnall 
Philbin Suer Wier 
Pillion Simpson, III. Wilson 
Pirnie Sisk Withrow 
Poff Slack Wolf 
Porter Smith, Calif. Wright 
Preston Smith, Iowa Yates 
Price Springer Young 
Prokop Staggers Younger 
Pucinskt Stratton Zablocki 
Quie Stubblefield Zelenko 
Randall Sullivan 

NAYS—42 
Allen Dorn, S. C. Murray 
Andersen, Everett Poage 
Minn. Ford 
Arends George Rees Kans 
Auchincloss Halleck Rogers, Tex 
Avery Harrison Scott 
Baker Hoeven Sikes 
Berry Hoffman, III. Simpson, Pa. 
Bow Hoffman, Mich, Smith, Miss. 
Budge Jackson Taber 
Burleson Jensen Utt 
Byrnes, Wis. Johansen ' Williams 
Cederberg Laird Winstead 
Chiperfield Marshall 
Devine Mason 
NOT VOTING—50 

Alger Hess Reece, Tenn 
Baumhart Holifield Riley 
Bowles Hosmer Saund 
Breeding Kelly Scherer 
Brooks, La. Kilburn Short 
Buckley Smith, 
Cahill Lennon Smith, Va. 
Canfield Loser Spence 
Carnahan Meader Steed 
Celler Norrell Taylor 
Chelf O'Brien. N.Y. ‘Thomas 
Colmer man ‘Thompson, La 
Diggs Pilcher 
Evins Powell Van Zandt 
Fogarty Quigley Whitten 
Forrester Ra baut Willis 
Gallagher Rains 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Reece, Tenn. 

Mr. Thompson, La., with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Cahill, 

Mr, Powell with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Smith of Kansas, 

Mr. Loser with Mr. Canfield, y 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5752) to provide for ab- 
sence from duty by civilian officers and 
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employees of the Government on cer- 
tain days, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5752, with Mr. 
Mappen in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, the 
adoption of the rule for consideration 
of H.R. 5752 is in the highest tradition 
of our historic congressional policy to 
provide fair and equal treatment to our 
two million or more Federal employees. 
In the instant case, this tradition de- 
mands that we take positive action to 
correct serious omissions in both the 
law and administrative regulations that 
are supposed to provide that each and 
every Federal employee will have a day 
off to observe every one of the eight legal 
holidays prescribed by law. 

The widespread confusion, contradic- 
tions, and indecision throughout recent 
months is the best exposition of the 
necessity for the Congress to settle the 
matter of employees’ observance of legal 
holidays once and for all, and not “pass 
the buck” as has been suggested. 

In all equity and good conscience, we 
should approve this bill today so that 
the same problems will not remain to 
plague the Congress, the administration, 
and the Federal employees in the future. 

This legislation, which our distinguish- 
ed committee chairman, Mr. Murray, 
sponsored and most ably supported in 
our committee and before the Rules 
Committee, is an excellent bill. It spells 
out in explicit terms a firm and lasting 
congressional policy that will remove all 
ambiguities and correct all omissions 
and inadequacies of the existing laws 
and regulations relating to Federal em- 
ployees’ observance of legal holidays. I 
am happy to give my strong personal 
support to the chairman’s bill. 

During the course of consideration of 
this legislation, and particularly at the 
present time, it appears that certain 
misapprehensions have arisen that 
should be clarified. For one thing, a 
good deal of emphasis has fallen on the 
condition of the existing laws as they 
affect the rights of employees to time 
off for holiday observance under certain 
circumstances. The statutes alone are 
not responsible for our present situa- 
tion. The condition of the administra- 
tive regulations implementing those laws 
is equally to blame. 

The laws stipulate that there shall be 
eight legal holidays for Federal employ- 
ees each year, and specifically identify 
each such holiday. Federal employees 
are supposed to be excused from duty to 
observe the holidays. This much is per- 
fectly clear. However, as usually is the 
case in an operation of such broad scope 
as that of the Federal Government, ad- 
ministrative regulations have been pro- 
mulgated to implement the laws. 

These regulations progress admirably 
to a certain point, but then stop—for no 
special reason that I can perceive, unless 
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it be oversight. or doubt of how to handle 
the observance of legal holidays in some 
circumstances. In other words, the reg- 
ulations are quite detailed and properly 
extend the application of the holiday 
laws in certain situations where a holi- 
day may fall on a nonworkday, but fail 
to do a complete job while they are at it. 

Thus, for example, Executive Order 
10358—generally prescribing conditions 
for a holiday observance—is at consid- 
erable pains to authorize a Monday off 
to observe a legal holiday that falls on 
Sunday. Then it goes further to do par- 
tial justice for the thousands of em- 
ployees whose regular workweek includes 
Sunday and who receive a weekday off 
in lieu of Sunday. The regulation says 
that the weekday off in lieu of Sunday 
will be treated exactly as a Sunday in 
the event a legal holiday occurs on the 
weekday. These employees, therefore, 
are excused from work on their first 
regular workday following their week- 
day off in lieu of Sunday when the holi- 
day falls on such weekday. 

But, in sharp contrast to this carefully 
worked-out implementation of the holi- 
day laws for use when a holiday falls on 
Sunday, there is no provision at all for 
a workday off when a holiday falls on 
Saturday. This means that the majority 
of employees whose workweeks are Mon- 
day through Friday, in effect, lose the 
benefit of each holiday that may fall on 
Saturday, since that is a nonworkday. 
Likewise, any employee whose regular 
workweek includes Saturday and who 
receives a weekday off in lieu of Satur- 
day also loses the benefit of each holi- 
day which happens to fall on his week- 
day off in lieu of Saturday. 

The committee report contains a 
schedule showing the days on which 
each legal holiday will fall for the next 
40 years. Holidays will fall on Satur- 
days 35 times in this period. However, 
holidays will fall no less than 251 times 
on weekdays which for thousands of 
employees are treated as Saturdays. 

Equal treatment for all of these em- 
ployees can be assured only by the en- 
actment of H.R. 5752. The Executive 
order making July 3 a holiday this year 
will merely aggravate the discriminatory 
treatment among various groups of Fed- 
eral employees by singling out one 
group—those for whom Saturday, July 
4, 1959, is a nonworkday—for an extra 
day off, while providing no comparable 
benefit for their fellow employees who by 
reason of work schedules may have other 
holidays fall on their weekday off in lieu 
of Saturday. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is most im- 
portant and necessary that we pass the 
bill, H.R. 5752, sponsored by our distin- 
guished chairman, Mr. Murray. This 
bill provides that the holidays granted 
to postal and Federal employees shall 
not be lost to them in the event that the 
holiday falls on a Saturday. 

The pay of a regular postal employee 
is based upon working 2,080 hours a year. 
A substitute earns the same amount of 
money in 2,016 hours a year. The differ- 
ence is due to the 64 hours that a regular 
receives by way of holidays. We have 
broken trust with these employees if we 
require them to work 2,096 hours or 
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3,004 hours, as we sometimes will if we 
do not make certain that they have the 
benefit of the holidays. 

In passing this legislation, we are 
merely giving to our Government em- 
ployees what private employers give to 
their employees. The Chicago Daily 
Tribune on Monday, May 25, carried a 
story to the effect that most Chicago 
workers would have a 3-day holiday for 
Memorial Day and for the Fourth of 
July. We did not do as well with our 
Government employees. They lost their 
Memorial Day holiday, and they will 
have the Fourth of July holiday because 
the President has issued an Executive or- 
der. I know that all of the Government 
workers are very grateful that the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive order, and so 
am I, but in the Executive order the 
President took away some of the holiday 
rights that we have granted our employ- 
ees by law. He denied premium pay to 
those who work on the holiday. This pre- 
mium pay is part of our basic salary law. 
I do not believe that this was right or 
proper, but I do appreciate the fact that, 
if it were not for the action of the Presi- 
dent, these employees would have lost 
their Fourth of July holiday also. 

You have all received a letter from 
a Member of the House wherein he ob- 
jects seriously to this legislation and 
points out that only one legal public 
holiday falls on a Saturday in the next 
4 years—Veterans Day, November 11, 
1961. He could also have pointed out 
that in the fifth year, 1964, there are 
three legal holidays that fall on Satur- 
day. On the average, there is one legal 
holiday every 6 out of 7 years that falls 
on Saturday. 

The statement that the proposed holi- 
day goes far beyond designating as a 
legal holiday the Friday before any legal 
holiday is certainly confusing the issue. 
There are a limited number of wage 
board employees and a few others who 
have a workweek other than the normal 
workweek—in other words, they work 
on Saturday and Sunday. Through var- 
ious Government actions, they have 2 
days that are considered their Saturday 
and Sunday. It could very well be Mon- 
day and Tuesday. ‘This bill protects 
their Saturdays and Sundays. There is 
no reason why they should be singled 
out and denied the rights that are given 
to other employees. 

This legislation is neither extravagant 
nor unreasonable. It is entirely in keep- 
ing with the practice found in industry. 
It is most reasonable. We are asking our 
postal employees to cut their hourly pay 
when they lose these holidays, and I am 
strongly opposed to such a request. 

One other factor that has not been 
brought out is that, in the postal service, 
when a holiday does fall on a Saturday, 
the men who usually work on that day 
and have compensatory time granted 
the next week are not required to work 
on Saturday and, as a result, there is a 
surplus of regular men the following 
week. Substitutes lose an entire week’s 
work in most instances when a holiday 
falls on a Saturday. This year many 
substitutes had no work whatsoever dur- 
ing the first week of June because Me- 
morial Day fell on Saturday. The work 
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was there, but it was being done by regu- 
lar men who ordinarily would have been 
off on a compensatory time. It is un- 
fair to take 2 or 3 weeks in a given 
year away from these employees, and 
this situation can be remedied by the 
passage of this legislation. 

I hope that this House will take a firm 
and positive stand today to correct the 
employee holiday situation on a perma- 
nent basis by passing H.R. 5752. Our 
Federal employees are looking to us, as 
they always do, to do justice and to as- 
sure that they all will receive the full 
benefit of the 8 authorized legal 
holidays. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in vigorous and unqualified opposi- 
tion to H.R. 5752, the so-called holiday 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
some blunt words. 

The Government of the United States, 
is among many other things, an 
employer. 

As an employer it has some definite 
obligations of fairness, justice, and re- 
sponsibility with respect to its employees. 

But the obligations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States—even as an 
employer—do not relate solely or exclu- 
sively to its employees and their de- 
mands, wishes and whims. 

Those obligations relate, as well, to 
the total national interests; to the 
plight and problems of the American 
taxpayers; to the fiscal situation of the 
Government itself; to the rights and 
claims of the public these Federal em- 
ployees presumably are engaged to 
serve; and, finally, to the repercussions 
of Federal personnel policies upon both 
employers and employees in private in- 
dustry and nongovernmental occupa- 
tions. 

Therefore, I know of no reason why 
the Government of the United States as 
an employer, or the Congress of the 
United States as the policymaking 
branch of the Federal Government, is 
either obligated or well-advised to ac- 
quiesce in, or capitulate to, every re- 
quest of its employees or every demand 
of the Federal employee union leaders. 

I believe there are times when a bal- 
ancing of all of the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of the Government of the 
United States—and of the Congress— 
requires and dictates a firm and un- 
equivocal No“ in response to certain 
requests of Federal employees and to 
certain demands of Federal employee 
union leaders. 

I could not hold otherwise unless I 
were prepared to concede that whatever 
the Federal employees request, or the 
leaders of organized labor demand, is 
automatically just, reasonable and 
proper and automatically binding upon 
the Government of the United States. 

I believe that we have here in the bill 
H.R. 5752, a request—or a demand, if 
you please—which the Congress ought, 
pursuant to its overall obligations and 
responsibilities, to meet and reject with 
a firm, unequivocal and emphatic No.“ 

During the debate on the rule, I sum- 
marized the main provisions of this bill. 
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I also listed nine main points which, in 
my judgment, argue powerfully against 
adoption of H.R. 5752. I do not intend 
to cover that ground again. Instead, I 
propose to state and discuss just three 
principal propositions regarding this bill. 

First. If this legislation is enacted, the 
American public and taxpayers are 
either going to get less return in service 
from their Federal employees for the 
money they—the taxpayers—are now 
paying, or, they are going to have to pay 
more tax dollars to maintain the serv- 
ice they are now receiving. 

Probably the result will actually be a 
combination of both of these conse- 
quences. 

I said as much in my minority views 
on this bill. 

Since then my statement has received 
unexpected corroboration from Mr. 
James A. Campbell, national president 
of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. In a letter to the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, dated June 26, Mr. Camp- 
bell said: 

Whether we will it or not, the trend of 
our economy has been in the direction of 
shorter working time and consequently, 
more leisure time. This effort on our part 
(in support of H.R. 5752) is simply a mani- 
festation of this trend. 


How can “shorter working time” for 
Federal employees mean anything other 
than either less service, higher person- 
nel costs, or both? 

I am not prepared to deceive myself 
on a point which is obviously clear even 
to such a liberal as the distinguished 
Governor of Michigan, Hon. G. Mennen 
Williams, whom, certainly, I cannot 
often be charged with quoting approv- 
ingly. 

Last February, Governor Williams, 
taking note of the much-publicized fi- 
nancial situation of my State of Michi- 
gan, canceled two normal State em- 
ployee holidays. In doing so, he pointed 
out not only the saving in necessary 
overtime payments incident to such 
holidays Lut he also commented that— 
and I quote his exact words — in addi- 
tion, these two workdays will permit 
agencies to better keep abreast of their 
workloads.” 

The provisions of this bill, H.R. 5752, 
designating as a holiday any Friday be- 
fore a public legal holiday falling on a 
Saturday, and also designating as an 
employee’s holiday his last regular work- 
day prior to any legal public holiday 
falling on his regular nonworkday, 
raise basic questions both as to addi- 
tional overtime costs and as to problems 
of keeping abreast of workloads. 

Have we in the Federal Government 
and the Congress—with our huge na- 
tional debt and still mounting national 
deficit—become so profligate, so indif- 
ferent to the burdens we impose on the 
taxpayers, so unconcerned about the 
vital functions of government and the 
services our people have a right to ex- 
pect from government, that we will go 
along with any proposal that will make 
us popular, hail fellows with govern- 
ment employees and their union lead- 
ers? 
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If so, then we ought to be shamed by 
the action and the statement of Gov- 
ernor Williams of Michigan. 

Second. This bill creates “floating” 
legal holidays for Federal employees— 
which wander all over the calendar— 
thereby completely distorting and per- 
verting the original concept of paid holi- 
days and premium pay for work per- 
formed on holidays. 

As I pointed out during debate on the 
rule, this is not just a Saturday holiday 
bill. This bill does not merely provide 
that when a public legal holiday falls on 
a Saturday the preceding Friday is a 
holiday so far as Federal employee holi- 
day provisions are concerned. 

This bill also provides that whenever 
any legal public holiday falls on the reg- 
ular nonworkday of any Federal em- 
ployee that employee’s last regular 
workday becomes a legal public holiday 
for that worker and accordingly he will 
either receive that day off with pay, or he 
will receive double-time pay for working 
on that day—if he is a classified or blue 
collar employee—or he will receive a sub- 
sequent compensatory day of with pay— 
if he is a postal employee. 

How complicated—and how absurd— 
all this becomes, compared with the orig- 
inal, simple, straightforward conception 
of holiday pay: to wit, that if a holi- 
day occurs during an employee’s normal 
work week, he would not lose a day’s 
pay in consequence, and if he was re- 
quired to work on a holiday falling with- 
in his normal work week, he would re- 
ceive premium pay—that is, double-time 
pay—for doing so. 

The argument is advanced in support 
of this bill that because a holiday some- 
times falls on an employee’s day off he is 
therefore cheated because, in that par- 
ticular work week he must work 5 days 
in order to receive 5 days’ pay, whereas 
an employee who has the holiday fall 
within his work week needs only work 4 
days in that week in order to draw 5 
days’ pay. What this argument ignores 
of course, is the fact that the next holi- 
day, falling on the other employee’s day 
off, actually balances out the so-called 
inequity. To what absurd lengths, and 
on what extreme grounds, is the Govern- 
ment of the United States supposed to 
act, at the taxpayers’ expense, in trying 
to satisfy this gnat-straining claim of in- 
equity? In a word, how silly can we get? 

Third. A principal argument in sup- 
port of this bill is the claim that it merely 
follows the pattern of holiday pay and 
personnel policy in private industry. 

Apart from the fact that much of 
what is gained in private collective bar- 
gaining is won at the gunpoint of a 
strike threat, and apart from the fact 
that much of what is granted in private 
industry may not be applicable to Gov- 
ernment employees, I wonder if the Con- 
gress is prepared to accept the premise 
that whatever may be acquiesced to in 
private industry must automatically be 
accepted by Congress with respect to 
Federal employees. 

If that premise is conceded, I submit 
that both the Members of Congress and 
the American people are due for a very 
rude shock. I quote the following from 
the “AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Re- 
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port” for March 1959, summarizing 
gains in holiday provisions of some cur- 
rent union contracts in private industry: 

The rate of pay for work on a holiday has 
been increasing. The majority of paid- 
holiday provisions now provide for more 
than double-time pay for work on a holi- 
day (that is, the combination of pay for the 
holiday plus pay for work on the holiday 
is more than double-time pay). 

The increase in the rate of pay for holiday 
work is due to the simple fact that double 
time is actually not penalty pay at all and 
does not provide adequate compensation for 
the inconvenience of having to work on a 
holiday. 

If a worker receives a day's pay for a holi- 
day if he does not work, and only 2 days’ 
pay if he does work, he is in effect getting 
only a day’s pay—straight-time pay—for 
coming in to work, 

To provide a genuine penalty or premium 
payment for work on holidays, the agree- 
ment must provide for time-and-one-half 
or double-time pay in addition to the day's 
pay which would be received if the worker 
spent the holiday at home, or a total pay- 
ment of double time and a half or triple 
time. 


I wonder if the Congress is prepared 
to endorse triple-time pay for holiday 
work by Federal employees. We had 
better be if we adopt this pending bill. 

And will it end there? Of course it 
will not. Again I cite precedent already 
established in private enterprise under 
the persuasive influence of collective 
bargaining. 

The same AFL-CIO report I quoted 
above also points out that a paid holi- 
day for workers on their birthdays has 
been gaining favor in private industry 
collective bargaining agreements. 

I have not seen the question raised, as 
yet, as to what happens if and when a 
worker’s birthday falls on his “regular 
weekly nonworkday.” 

I suppose such matters take time to 
work out. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude as I began. 

I believe the Government of the United 
States, as an employer, has obligations 
and responsibilities which do not relate 
solely or exclusively to its employees and 
their demands, wishes, and whims. 

I believe those obligations and respon- 
sibilities make it imperative that this 
House defeat H.R. 5752. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have great respect for the opin- 
ions and positions of the distinguished 
chairman of our committee and the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Kansas, and the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN] who just spoke in opposition to this 
bill. However, I do not agree with them 
in their opposition to this legislation, and 
I rise in support of House bill, H.R. 5752. 
I believe it is a good bill and that it 
should be enacted by the Congress. I in- 
troduced House bill, H.R. 4577, a bill 
greatly similar to House bill, H.R. 5752, 
the bill now under consideration which 
was introduced by Chairman Murray of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Our committee held hearings 
on all of these bills and the one now 
under consideration, H.R. 5752, was re- 
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ported by the committee with only one 
member of the committee voting against 
the bill. After some delay, a rule was 
granted by the Committee on Rules and 
following the granting of the rule, then 
the President issued an Executive order 
granting to all Federal employees a holi- 
day on July 3 of this year, Friday, to 
take care of the normal Fourth of July 
holiday which does fall on Saturday this 
year. I am glad that the President is- 
sued this Executive order because it 
makes certain that the employees will be 
taken care of for the one holiday on July 
4th of this year even though this legisla- 
tion should not pass both Houses and go 
to the White House for signature. How- 
ever, this Executive order does not pro- 
vide for a permanent solution of the 
holiday problem. We have here a good 
bill which is ready for enactment into 
law. I think the fact that the President 
saw fit to issue this Executive order gov- 
erning the holiday on July 4th demon- 
strates clearly the necessity for such 
legislation. I see no reason, however, 
why we should expect the President to 
issue such an order every time a holiday 
falls on a Saturday. Approximately 
75,000 Government employees, by a rul- 
ing of the Comptroller General and by 
agency instructions, do receive the bene- 
fit of the holiday when it falls on Satur- 
day, but if we are to assure our postal 
and other Federal employees that they 
will enjoy such a holiday, all of them— 
it is necessary to pass this legislation. 
I think it is well to point out that the 
postal employees have their pay based 
upon working 2,080 hours a year. In 
1959, they would have been required to 
work 2,096 hours which, in effect, would 
have meant a pay cut for these em- 
ployees. In 1964 they would have to 
work 3,004 hours because there are three 
holidays that fall on Saturday during 
that year. 

To explain a little bit more accurately 
what I mean, I am quoting from page 23 
of the hearings on postal pay and classi- 
fication before the House committee on 
February 1, 1955. The witness testifying 
at that time was Hon. Eugene J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General. In ex- 
plaining the legislation then before the 
committee that subsequently became 
Public Law 68, Mr. Lyons stated: 

Subsection (b) of section 401 prescribes 
the formula for computing the basic salary 
of hourly rate employees. You will notice 
that other than substitute employees, you 
compute the hourly rate salary by dividing 
the annual salary by 2,080 which is simply 
40 hours times 52 weeks. The substitute 
employee's salary is computed by dividing 
by 2,016. The reason for that is that some 
years ago the Congress decided that in the 
case of substitutes, rather than grant them 
holiday pay, because of the great difficulty 
of administering holiday pay for an hourly 
employee who was working part time, they 
would add a little bit to their regular hourly 
rate to compensate for not getting holiday 
pay. In other words, the hourly rate results 
in a substitute employee who works 40 hours 
a week for 52 weeks being compensated for 
the regular 8 holidays, and the 2,016 is ar- 
rived at by simply subtracting 64 hours, 8 
times 8, from the 2,080, which automatically 
gives the substitute a pro rata holiday pay. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 
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Have any precautions been taken to see to 
it that the substitute who gets this increased 
hourly pay throughout the year will also be 
the one who performs this duty on the holi- 
days for which the increased hourly rate 
is granted? 

Mr. Lyons. The increased hourly rate was 
granted, sir, to provide them with pay for 
not working on holidays. You see, the regu- 
lars, by law and by Executive order, have 
8 holidays a year on which they do not work, 
and they get paid nevertheless for those 
holidays. That was to give the substitute 
the same sort of treatment. 


To be even more specific, I might point 
out that substitutes in step 1, level 4, re- 
ceive $2.00 an hour, while the regular 
employees receive only $1.94 an hour. 

The practice in industry today is for 
the employer to guarantee a specified 
number of holidays a year. The result 
of a coast-to-coast checkup of the prac- 
tice of firms was published in the Wall 
Street Journal of Friday, May 22. Out 
of 79 companies that were questioned, 
55 planned to give their employees ex- 
tra days off because of the fact that 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July 
both fell on Saturday. 

Mr. Chairman, the following is the 
article from the Wall Street Journal I 
just referred to: 

Many FIRMS PLAN LONG MEMORIAL Day, JULY 
4 HOLIDAYS; BOTH FALL on SATURDAY 

“We think it’s lovely,” coos Marcella Burns, 
personnel manager of San Francisco's I. 
Magnin & Co., in melodious tones. “Our 
staff personnel always gets holidays off. We 
expect it.” 

And for most American workers, blue- 
collar and white-collar, the outlook for lei- 
surely picnics, fishing expeditions or camping 
trips over the Memorial Day and July 4 week- 
ends is also “lovely.” Although both holi- 
days fall on Saturday this year, a coast-to- 
coast check of businesses large and small dis- 
closes most will give employees 3-day week- 
ends by knocking off work on the two Fri- 
days—May 29 and July 3. A few, instead, 
will be off on the Monday following the holi- 
days. Many employees who will have to 
work May 29 will be free July 3. 

Even those workers who have to put in full 
5-day weeks around the two holidays gen- 
erally will get something out of it. Union- 
ized workers in the auto and other industries 
will get an extra day’s pay. Retail clerks 
who usually work Saturday will get the two 
holidays off, though they'll be on the job the 
two Fridays. Some office employees who 
have to come to their desks on the two Fri- 
days will get extra days added to their sum- 
mer vacations. 


HOLIDAY BILL IN HOUSE 


Congress may order the Federal Govern- 
ment to give its army of Washington clerks 
a holiday July 3. Government workers prob- 
ably will be in their offices May 29, but the 
House Civil Service Committee has approved 
a bill to make Friday a holiday when a regu- 
lar holiday falls on Saturday. It’s given a 
pretty good chance of passing in time for the 
July 4 weekend. 

In private industry, Wall Street Journal 
queries to 79 companies in various businesses 
found 44 planning to give their employees 
3-day weekends on both holidays and another 
11 scheduling one Friday or the other— 
usually July 3—as a day off. Only 22 
planned 5-day weeks on both occasions. 

Variations occur mostly by industry rather 
than geographical area. Banks by and large 
will be open for business both Fridays, 
though some will be on a half-staff basis, 
with half the clerks off May 29 and the others 
July 3. Aircraft plants both in California 
and on New York's Long Island generally will 
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be down both Fridays. But steel mills, cur- 
rently rushing production to build up cus- 
tomer inventories against the possibility of 
a summer strike, will keep working and hand 
out extra pay to doit. Inland Steel Co. even 
will bring in some Chicago officeworkers on 
the two holiday Saturdays. 

Some other industries have no set policy. 
Among cigarette makers, for instance, Philip 
Morris, Inc., will be off both May 29 and July 
3. But Liggett & Myers, P. Lorillard Co., and 
American Tobacco Co. will close only on the 
Friday before “the Fourth.” 

A number of companies, like Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co. and Johns-Manville Corp., have 
given local plant managers the option of de- 
ciding whether or not to work on the two 
holiday eves, generally with instructions to 
set policy according to local conditions. 

Other firms are facing a situation so com- 
plex it can’t be quickly summarized. Cleve- 
land’s Eaton Manufacturing Co., for instance, 
will keep its axle division working both Fri- 
days, with both salaried personnel and fac- 
tory workers getting an extra day's pay. At 
the heater division, factory workers will get 
6 days’ pay for 5 days’ work, but salaried em- 
ployees will get a day off of their own choos- 
ing. Eaton’s stamp division will pay factory 
workers for 6 days Memorial Day week, on 
the week of July 4 they'll get an extra day off 
prior to or following the holiday. Stamp 
division office personnel will get a day added 
to their vacations for working 5 days Memo- 
rial Day week; they'll work 5 days the week 
of July 4, too, but get an extra day off before 
or after the holiday. ` 

Among industrial giants, General Electric 
Co. International Business Machines Corp., 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and Allied Chemical Co. 
will knock off both Fridays. Radio Corp. of 
America will give some of its office help at 
New York executive headquarters a holiday 
May 29 and others July 3. Production work- 
ers at the company’s farflung plants prob- 
ably will get 1 day or the other off, but RCA 
hasn’t made up its mind which one. 

In the auto industry, Ford Motor Co. and 
American Motors Corp. have been working 
heavy Saturday schedules but will take Me- 
morial Day off. Assembly line workers at 
these companies and Chrysler Corp. will be 
on the job Friday, May 29, but will get 6 days’ 
pay for 5 days’ work that week. General 
Motors Corp., though, says it will close all but 
vital operations May 29. No information is 
available yet on the automakers’ plans for 
the July 4 weekend. 

Among companies with special situations, 
General Development Corp., Florida land de- 
velopment and construction firm, usually 
works a half day on Saturdays, but will take 
off Memorial Day; office workers and con- 
struction crews will be at work May 29, 
though. General Development also will take 
off either July 3 or Monday, July 6; which 
date will be “determined by what the banks 
and the Federal Government do.” 


TEXTILE MILLS DRAFT PLANS 


Southern textile mills usually close for 
week-long industrywide vacations around 
July 4. West Point Manufacturing Co., which 
turns out heavy cotton industrial cloth at 
mills in Alabama and Georgia, hasn't decided 
whether it will take off the first or second 
week in July. Whichever it is, though, a 
company spokesman said West Point will 
consider giving workers an extra day for 
July 4. But the company will work May 29; 
textile mills generally don’t recognize Me- 
morial Day as a holiday. 

“Budd Co., Philadelphia-based manufac- 
turer of auto bodies and railway cars, will 
give everybody 3-day weekends, but spread 
them out. Half its force will work Friday, 
May 29, but get Monday, June 1, off; the 
other half will be off Friday but work Mon- 
day. Budd will repeat the procedure over 
the July 4 weekend, The company said this 
arrangement is due to production schedules. 
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Patterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, 
Pa., will work May 29, and says July 4 falls 
during the period when it’s closed for sum- 
mer vacation. But each worker will get 2 
extra days off during the year to make up 
for the lost holidays. 


Mr. Chairman, I supported H.R. 5752 
in the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, and I will vote for it here in the 
House. I urge my colleagues to vote with 
me. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation before the body is a matter of 
vital interest to postal employees every- 
where. It is high time that we should 
put an end to the peculiar situation in 
which the law allows eight holidays, but 
would, during 1959, actually grant only 
six holidays to Federal employees. The 
difference is that Memorial Day, May 30, 
and Independence Day, July 4, both fall 
on Saturday. 

As a freshman Member of the House 
of Representatives, and as a member of 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I wish nevertheless to as- 
sure my colleagues of my deep under- 
standing of the way in which at the time 
the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 was enacted the holiday pro- 
visions were carried over from previous 
law, and thereby did not correct the pe- 
culiar contradiction in regard to Sat- 
urdays. 

Section 603 of that act declares that 
“the Postmaster General may require 
employees to work more than 8 hours in 
1 day, or on Saturdays, Sundays, or holi- 
days.” Because of this language it is 
assumed that everybody in the postal 
service works from Monday to Friday, 
except in very unusual circumstances. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In the Buffalo post office, and espe- 
cially at the railway terminal post office, 
and at the airmail post office, a great 
many postal employees work either every 
Saturday or Sunday, or both. 

I am told that the General Accounting 
Office, in 1958, made a ruling that people 
actually assigned to work on Saturday 
will have the holiday granted to them. 

The law provides that Federal em- 
ployees shall have eight holidays each 
year. This number of holidays is used 
to determine the hourly pay for regular 
employees. Since this is true, I feel that 
the day of the week upon which the holi- 
day falls should have no significance. 

The Post Office Department, when its 
representative appeared before our com- 
mittee on April 16, said that it opposes 
this legislation because the public would 
strongly protest to the Congress and to 
the Department, any curtailment of serv- 
ice on a normal weekday, not a holiday, 
for persons outside the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I have already quoted from the law to 
show that although the average postal 
employee is expected to work from Mon- 
day to Friday, the Postmaster General 
may require him to work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays. Because of the 
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fact that it is a fiction that postal em- 
ployees work from Monday to Friday, 
and because the Postmaster can, in fact, 
and does require these people to work 
on days regarded as rest days or holi- 
days, the question of curtailment of serv- 
ice should never have arisen, The Post- 
master General has ample authority to 
carry on the postal service, regardless 
of the scheduling of holidays. 

The Post Office Department concluded 
its testimony with a declaration that the 
legislation before the body “‘in effect rep- 
resents a pay raise.” Actually, my col- 
leagues will recognize that there can be 
no question of a pay raise when an em- 
ployee is given only that which the law 
allows and intends. 

The law contemplates that regular em- 
ployees in the postal service work 252 
days, plus eight holidays. It is on this 
number of days that the hourly rate is 
based. In 1959, unless H.R. 5752 is ap- 
proved, these employees will work 254 
days and receive only 6 holidays. Their 
rate of pay will be the same as if they 
had worked only 252 days. How, then, 
can the Post Office Department possibly 
maintain that this legislation would con- 
stitute a pay raise, when actually it is a 
reduction in pay because many postal 
employees would work more days for the 
same number of dollars. 

H.R. 5752 is simply intended to insure 
that postal and Federal employees re- 
ceive the eight holidays intended for 
them. Because of this, I am happy to 
rise in support of the measure, and I hope 
it will be passed unanimously. ~ 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives is now pre- 
paring to act on a bill that deserves the 
complete and unqualified support of 
every Member of this distinguished body. 

Iam referring to the amended version 
of H.R. 5752, which would grant Federal 
employees a day off on Friday whenever 
a legal holiday falls on the following 
Saturday. Under the existing law, if a 
holiday falls on Sunday, it is observed the 
next day, on Monday. I think all of us 
can agree that this is a perfectly reason- 
able and almost universally observed 
practice. 

But when a holiday falls on Saturday, 
there is no provision in Federal law to 
take account of the occasion. The con- 
sequence is that Government workers 
are deprived of a holiday although there 
are supposed to be 8 paid holidays for 
them in every calendar year. 

In view of the fact that provisions are 
made in law and in an Executive order 
with regard to Sunday holidays, it is ut- 
terly illogical that there is no provision 
made for Saturday holidays. 

What is worse than the lack of logic 
in the present arrangement is the obvi- 
ous injustice. Federal employees do not 
devise the calendar, and there is, of 
course, nothing they can do about what 
day comes on a given date. 

It defies both common sense and our 
sense of fair play to penalize civil serv- 
ants because of a caprice in the calen- 
dar. There is only one way by which 
this situation can be corrected, and that 
is through favorable action in Congress. 
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We have that opportunity now, and it is 
our obligation to do something about it. 

I think all of us can agree that it has 
always been the intent of Congress that 
the granting of 8 holidays a year means 
just that. It means 8 days on which 
employees would be freed from their 
normal duties. 

These days are naturally very impor- 
tant to employees and their families. 
We all look forward to them and make 
special plans for their celebration. A 
great many people are disappointed 
when they lose a holiday, the more so 
when they are the victims of an eccentric 
and inflexible calendar. 

The regulations on annual leave grant 
only 13 days a year to employees with 
less than 3 years of service. Many 
civil servants are in this category, and 
a holiday means a great deal to them 
because their regular leave is so limited. 
A Friday holiday is especially precious 
since it means a long weekend. 

In urging the passage of this measure, 
I want to emphasize the fact that the 
Federal Government would not be estab- 
lishing any precedent or acting more 
generously than is the widespread prac- 
tice in private enterprise. For example, 
an analysis of labor-industry collective 
bargaining agreements by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revealed that more than 
4 million American workers receive some 
sort of special benefits when a holiday 
falls on Saturday. These benefits take 
the form of an extra day’s pay, an extra 
day off with regular pay, or some other 
type of compensation. 

A similar survey of the Chicago area 
conducted by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry showed that 62 
percent of the office and plant workers 
employed by 1,181 firms would receive 
either Friday or some other day off this 
year as compensation for Memorial Day 
and Independence Day, both of which 
come on Saturday. About 478,000 per- 
sons would enjoy these benefits. 

Business in the New York area will 
also be quite generally shut down. The 
Industry Association of New York indi- 
cates that.about 65 percent of the metro- 
politan concerns will close on the Friday 
before Memorial Day, and that some 75 
percent are expected to be closed on Fri- 
day, July 3. 

I believe that these figures will pretty 
well prove that a Friday off when a holi- 
day comes on Saturday is certainly not a 
unique idea or an innovation. On the 
contrary, it would simply put the Gov- 
ernment in line with practices already 
established in a large segment of busi- 
ness and industry. 

Objections have also been raised 
against the cost of this bill. Under the 
provisions of the amended version of 
H.R. 5752, the version we are now, of 
course, considering, there would be no 
Friday off during the current fiscal year, 
1959. Thus, one of the most often re- 
peated arguments against the Friday 
holiday is destroyed because no addi- 
tional appropriations will be required. 

On the other hand, the Friday preced- 
ing Independence Day falls in fiscal 1960. 
In appropriating funds and in budget- 
ing, Congress and the executive agen- 
cies still have adequate time to take 
account of and plan for this occasion. 
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If we look ahead, we see that surpris- 
ingly few holidays in future years will 
fall on a Saturday. It is true that there 
are two this year, but this is most un- 
usual. 

During the next 40 years, from 1960 to 
1999 inclusive, only 35 holidays come 
on a Saturday. This means that only 
about 7 hours a year, on the average, 
will be lost for this reason through all 
the remaining years of this century. 
Certainly this cannot be considered too 
heavy a burden for the U.S. Government 
to carry. 

The Federal Government is pledged to 
grant eight holidays a year to its em- 
ployees. When a quirk of the calendar 
takes away one of these days, this pledge 
becomes a mockery. 

Only Congress can correct this situa- 
tion. I believe that Congress is morally 
bound to eliminate this injustice and 
make good the pledge of the Govern- 
ment. For this reason I strongly urge 
every Member of this body to vote for 
the passage of H.R. 5752. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the main objec- 
tions voiced to this legislation, in fact, the 
only primary objection, is its alleged cost. 
I can certainly appreciate the concern 
any official of our Government or any 
Member of this body may have to the cost 
of this or any other legislation, because it 
is true of any legislation that involves 
cost, that the larger the cost the more 
controversial that feature becomes. We 
are all concerned, of course, with the 
fiscal solvency of our Government. I feel, 
however, it would be penny wise and 
pound foolish for us to consider only the 
eost of legislation whenever the benefits 
or the welfare of our employees are 
concerned, 

I say penny wise and pound foolish, 
whether we be Members of Congress 
legislating for employees of the Federal 
Government or whether we be private 
employers. Certainly when we consider 
the matter of benefits for our employees 
we have got to consider the morale and 
the additional efficiency that are involved 
which would certainly yield some returns 
for any expenditure that is caused by 
granting additional benefits. 

I maintain that there is not necessarily 
an additional cost involved in this bill. 
It is alleged it will cost $6 million for 
every Friday holiday that is granted. I 
believe that was figured out on a me- 
chanical basis or on a slide rule basis on 
the time that would be lost to the Federal 
Government. I think it is fair to con- 
sider that there might be additional 
morale, additional efficiency and a large 
portion of this extra cost will be made up 
over the years through increased effi- 
ciency. So it is highly questionable that 
the cost per day for extra day holidays 
granted in this bill would result in any- 
where near $6 million extra. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That $6 million 
figure was furnished to us by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct, but 
I question the accuracy of the figures be- 
cause I feel they have not taken into con- 
sideration that there could result in- 
creased morale and efficiency as a result 
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of this extra day off. The effect of grant- 
ing additional benefits does not in every 
case mean additional cost, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gentle- 
man question the figures of the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I do question the 
figures of the Bureau of the Budget in 
this regard because I do not believe that 
they considered that some of the time 
loss could be regained. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. That is all I 
wanted to know. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BROYHILL. Let me proceed: 
then I will yield if I have time remaining. 

Again the question is involved here of 
whether we are giving the Federal em- 
ployees something additional or whether 
we are trying to take something away 
from them. I said a moment ago, and it 
has been stated many times here, it has 
been accepted as a fact that the Federal 
employees are supposed to receive eight 
holidays each year. It should be spelled 
out in legislation for we find that they 
have been getting other than those spe- 
cific eight days throughout the years. 
We have pointed to the instance when 
the holiday occurs on Sunday, that the 
employees get Monday off, that the em- 
ployee who works six days a week, mean- 
ing Monday to Saturday will always get 
Saturday off when the holiday falls on 
Saturday. But the worker who works 
the odd week, using the example of 
Tuesday to Tuesday, if the holiday falls 
on Wednesday he gets Thursday off. 
The only exception to the rule of giving 
employees eight full holidays is in those 
eases when the holiday happens to fall 
on Saturday. In that event under the 
present system the Government saves a 
little additional money, it will not cost 
them any extra money if this bill is en- 
acted. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

a Mr. BROYHILL. I yield for a correc- 
on. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill, it is not merely when 
the holiday falls on the equivalent of a 
Saturday or Sunday, but also in the case 
of the off-beat employees where the 
holiday falls in any instance on their 
regular day off. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct, 
The purpose of the bill is to make certain 
that all employees get eight full holi- 
days every year regardless of what day 
the holiday falls on. To enact legisla- 
tion of this character is just making it 
consistent and eliminating all confusion. 

Iam very happy to see that the Pres- 
ident signed the Executive order grant- 
ing Friday off this year. That indicates 
to me that he supports the general pur- 
pose and objectives of this bill. What 
this bill does is to make sure that when- 
ever a holiday falls on Saturday in the 
future that an Executive order will not 
be necessary; that in advance employees 
can make preparations and plans for a 
Friday off. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. I just wanted to state 
that the gentleman from Virginia has 
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made a clear and correct statement of 
the purpose of the bill, to see that these 
folks get the benefit of the floating holi- 
day. To deprive them of that benefit 
would be to add to their discomfort as a 
result of having to work an irregular 
week in the first place. 5 
Mr. BROYHILL, The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. CORBETT. It would be another 
penalty to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land iMr. For Ex]. 

Mr. FOLEY: Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5752. As has been 
pointed out by previous speakers, the 
sole purpose of this bill is to eliminate 
an inequity that has been unfortunately 
allowed to continue for too long a time. 
And by eliminating an inequity, the Con- 
gress will be keeping faith with the Fed- 
eral Government employees. All H.R. 
5752 says in essence is this: When the 
Congress set aside eight holidays and 
provided that the Federal Government 
employees were to be relieved from work 
on these eight holidays, the Congress 
was guarantecing to the Government 
employees that they would not be re- 
quired to work on these holidays. 

Nowhere in the Federal statutes ap- 
pear any language that would intimate 
that the Congress intended that the 
swing of the calendar should fortuitous- 
ly deprive the Government employee of 
this holiday benefit. Nevertheless, over 
the years, through administrative prac- 
tice and through the absence of a clear 
statement by the Congress, the swing of 
the calendar has resulted in certain holi- 
days falling on Saturday, And as a re- 
sult of this fortuitous event, Government 
employees, for the most part, have been 
deprived of the basic holiday benefit in- 
tended by the Congress in establishing 
the eight holidays. H.R. 5752 when en- 
acted will close this gap in the law. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, you will find specific refer- 
ence to the eight holidays cited by con- 
sulting title 5 of the United States Code 
beginning at section 86A. This section 
provides in pertinent part as follows: 

Hereafter whenever regular employees of 
the Federal Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia 
whose compensation is fixed at a rate per 
day, per hour, or on a piecework basis, are 
relieved or prevented from working solely 
because of the occurrence of a holiday such 
as New Year’s Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, Veteran’s 
Day, or any other day declared to be a holi- 
day by Federal statute, Executive order, or 
with respect to the employees of the muni- 
cipal government of the District of Colum- 
bia, by order of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, * * * they shall 
receive the same pay for such days as for 


days on which an ordinary day’s work is 
performed.” 


Section 87 makes Labor Day a legal 
public holiday in the same manner as 
Christmas, the Ist day of January, the 
22d day of February, the 30th day of 
May, and the, Fourth of July are made 
public holidays. This section was 
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adopted in 1894. Section 87A of the 
same title, makes Veterans Day, Novem- 
ber 11th, a public holiday. Likewise, 
section 87B of the same title, makes 
Thanksgiving Day, the fourth Thursday. 
of November, a legal public holiday. 
Thus, the legal public holidays involved 
in this bill are clearly defined by Federal 
statute. 

The principle set forth in section 86A 
cited above that Government employees 
shall receive the same pay for holidays 
as for days on which an ordinary day’s 
work is performed was restated and ap- 
plied to all Government employees by 
Executive Order No. 10358 on June 11, 
1952, by President Harry S. Truman. 
Section 3 of this Executive order pro- 
vides as follows: 

Whenever a holiday falls on a Sunday, 
Federal offices, and establishments shall be 


closed to public business on the following 
Monday. 


Legal public holidays in the postal 
service of the United States are set forth 
in title 39 of the United States Code, 
section 119. Of course, these are the 
same 8 holidays specified above. How- 
ever, section 119 refers to sections 
852, 853, 854, and 866 of title 39 which 
deal with compensation to postal em- 
ployees who perform service on holidays. 
Section 853 provides that— 

Such, employees shall be allowed compen- 
satory time for such service on one day 
within thirty days next succeeding the holi- 
day. 


Section 119 further provides as fol- 
lows: 

All days, other than the holidays enumer- 
ated in this section, set aside by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as holidays to be 
observed by the other Departments of the 
Government throughout the United States 
shall be construed as applicable to the postal 
service in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the executive departments. 


The statutory intent of the Congress 
concerning the Federal employees enjoy- 
ment of the 8 legal holidays is most 
clear. It is simply that they shall receive 
the same pay for such days as for days on 
which an ordinary day’s work is per- 
formed, The holidays are celebrated by 
the employees not working on these holi- 
days and still as a result of their not 
working they do not lose any pay on ac- 
count of the holiday. The Congress has 
made no exception that this holiday cele- 
bration principle is not to apply owing 
to the fortuitous swing of the calendar 
and the holiday occuring outside the 
work week. The Executive Order 10358 
has plugged the gap where the holiday 
occurs on Sunday. H.R. 5752 plugs the 
gap where the holiday occurs on Satur- 
day. 

At the hearings on H.R. 5752, witnesess 
for the Bureau of the Budget and for the 
Post Office Department testified that ap- 
proximately half of private industry sur- 
veyed by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board provides a Friday holiday 
under the circumstances covered by the 
bill, namely when the holiday occurs on 
a Saturday. The representative of the 
Post Office Department cited a report by 
the National Industrial Conference 
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Board entitled “Time Off With Pay.” He 
quoted as follows from the report: 

The concept of paid time off in lieu of 
wages underscores the fact that holiday pay, 
vacation pay, etc., are essentially the means 
of maintaining the regular weekly income of 
the employee. They are devices to defer 
wages so as to assure that the employee will 
suffer no loss of weekly income should he be 
absent for certain reasons, should the plant 
close for a holiday or should he go on vaca- 
tion. Looked at from this angle, paid time 
off does not add to the employee's pay. Itis 
this concept of paid time off in lieu of wages 
that helps explain some seemingly odd de- 
velopments in vacation. and holiday prac- 
tices. It helps to explain, for example, the 
idea of guaranteed holiday pay, whereby an 
employee receives holiday pay even though 
the holiday falis on a day outside his regular 
work week. It also helps to explain the idea 
of vacations as an earned right rather than a 
gratuity from the employer. For in both 
these instances, the holiday pay or vacation 
pay is viewed as wages that.the employee 
would otherwise have gotten in the form of 
a wage increase. And to deny holiday pay if 
the holiday falls on a Saturday, or to deny 
vacation pay if the employee is terminated, is 
viewed as a denial of the wage increase 
agreed to. 


The foregoing citations from the 
Board’s report strongly support H.R. 
5752. For the report analyzes the basic 
rationale of holiday time off as being in 
fact earned by the Government employee 
in lieu of a wage increase and to deny 
holiday pay if the holiday falls on a Sat- 
urday, is a denial of the wage increase 
agreed to. The Congress established 
eight legal holidays and provided that 
the Government employee shall receive 
the same pay for such days as for days 
in which an ordinary day’s work is per- 
formed, though the Government em- 
ployee is relieved from work on the eight 
holidays. The Congress has guaranteed 
the eight holidays to the Government 
employees in principle but as a matter 
of practice, this guarantee has not op- 
erated with reference to holidays that 
fall on a Saturday. H. R. 5752 will insure 
that the eight holidays in fact will be 
guaranteed for all time in the future for 
Government employees and the Govern- 
ment employees will not be denied this 
holiday benefit by the fortuitous swing 
of the calendar. 

The guaranteed holiday as indicated 
above is not revolutionary. It is one 
firmly recognized by private industry to 
the extent of 50 percent of the private 
firms surveyed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The basic question 
before the House with reference to H.R. 
5752 is this. Is the Congress of the 
United States with reference to the Gov- 
ernment employees going to associate 
itself with the enlightened practice of 50 
percent of the private industry firms that 
now provide Friday off when the holiday 
occurs on Saturday, or is the Federal 
Government going to continue to aline 
itself with the other 50 percent of pri- 
vate industry which does not guarantee 
the holiday benefit? For myself it would 
be my earnest hope that the Government 
of the United States would live up to its 
responsibility to be a model employer, to 
provide the most enlightened standards 
for its employees so as to inspire all em- 
ployers everywhere to follow the lead of 
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the Federal Government. We all know 
that the Federal Government has lagged 
behind the most enlightened develop- 
ments in employer-employee relation- 
ships. By adopting H.R. 5752 Congress 
will join that 50 percent of private indus- 
try which has led the way, in this par- 
ticular instance, of guaranteeing holidays 
to employees to insure that there will be 
no denial of a wage increase which the 
holiday benefit in essence represents. I 
urge the Committee of the Whole House 
to report out 5752 and I urge the House 
of Representatives to pass this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Maryland for 
the tremendous job he has done in pro- 
tection of the Federal employees over 
this Nation. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. There has been a great deal said 
here about the Executive order of the 
President taking effect on July 3, this 
week. Is it not true that that only pro- 
vides for compensatory time, it does not 
give any premium pay? 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The last section of the Executive 
order specifically excludes and prohibits 
payment of anything for overtime. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Federal employees 
would not have the full impact of what 
they are entitled to unless this bill were 
put into effect? 

Mr. FOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
urge that the House approve H.R. 5752, 
the bill to insure that Federal employees 
will receive the holiday benefits intended 
for them by law. 

I emphasize that H.R. 5752 would 
grant no additional holidays. It merely 
insures that each employee will actually 
receive the benefit of the eight holidays 
which the law already provides. 

One of the arguments used by oppo- 
nents of H.R. 5752 is that after July 4, 
1959, there will be no holiday falling on 
Saturday until Veterans’ Day in 1961. 
Therefore, we should brush this bill un- 
der the rug. This approach does not 
reach the basic problems. 

For one thing, employees subject to 
the Classification Act lose a holiday 
whenever it falls on the first of their 
2 scheduled weekly days of rest. By 
regulation it is determined that such a 
day is the equivalent of Saturday and 
that no holiday benefits can be allowed. 
Under such regulations every holiday is 
a Saturday for some discriminated- 
against Government employees, 

Another basic reason for enacting this 
holiday bill is that existing injustices, 
now being experienced by hundreds of 
thousands of Government employees, will 
be rectified. For example, employees 
whose workweek runs from Monday 
through Saturday get full allowance for 
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the eight legal holidays recognized by 
our Government. But those thousands 
whose workweek runs from Thursday 
through Monday and whose Saturdays 
and Sundays are considered to be on 
Tuesday and Wednesday do not get legal 
holiday benefits when the holiday falls 
on Tuesday, which is considered to be 
their Saturday. This bill will cure that 
injustice just as it cures the employee 
who works from Monday through Fri- 
day and does not get benefits when the 
holiday falls on Saturday. 

It is commonly thought that all gov- 
ernmental employees benefit alike from 
eight legal holidays each year. This is 
not the fact unless this bill is enacted. 
Many are losing the benefits of one or 
two legal holidays each year, while others 
are getting the full benefit of eight such 
holidays. 

A third reason to act favorably today 
on H.R. 5752 is that the Executive order 
of the President does not actually afford 
full holiday benefits for July Fourth. 
The order merely provides that Federal 
employees will be excused from duty on 
July 3. 

Although all post-office employees are 
not fortunate enough to receive premium 
pay for holiday service, some Federal 
employees are allowed overtime for work 
on such days. The Executive order 
clearly directs that there will be no addi- 
tional holiday, overtime, or premium pay 
as a result of the order. 

The Postal Bulletin is the medium by 
which official postal directives are made 
public. In the issue for June 18, under 
the heading “Service on July 3, 1959,” 
the Post Office lists no less than seven 
general groups of people who are ex- 
cluded from any premium benefits of the 
President’s order. Could there be clearer 
official acknowledgement that the job of 
providing an answer even to the holiday 
of July Fourth alone is only partially 
accomplished by the Executive order? 

Issuance of the Executive order does 
have the virtue of demolishing the 
administration’s arguments against H.R. 
5752. 

If it is proper for partial holiday ob- 
servance to be given Independence Day 
on July 3, then observance should have 
been given to Memorial Day on May 29. 

We were told that if holiday privileges 
were extended for Memorial Day a sup- 
plemental 1959 appropriation would have 
been needed to cover the cost. Now we 
find that agencies are instructed to ab- 
sorb the cost of the July 3 holiday. This 
is almost as inconsistent as one can get. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration has 
now conceded the invalid nature of its 
position. All of the points that have 
been made emphasize the need once and 
for all to solve the holiday benefits con- 
troversy by approval today of H.R. 5752 
and by its enactment into law. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
common equity and simple justice de- 
mand favorable action on this bill. I 
urge its passage by an overwhelming 
majority vote. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] in paying my re- 
spects to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Civil Service, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], and the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 
But unlike the two gentlemen I am for 
this bill. I voted for it in committee and 
I propose to vote for it today. I voted 
for it in committee because I thought 
that we ought to remove the inequities 
that exist when the President of the 
United States takes action such as he 
did with respect to the Fourth of July 
holiday. 

I would call attention to the language 
in the report to which I subscribe, and 
the distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member originally approved 
this language in the report, which reads 
as follows: 

This legislation does not establish any new 
or additional legal holidays. It does not give 
any Federal employee any right, privilege, or 
benefit not clearly intended under existing 
law. It will cause no interference or delay in 
the operations or services of any Government 
department or agency. The bill merely 
closes a gap in the law which has continued 
largely due to oversight— 


And so forth. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is there a general 
granting of a holiday on a Friday before 
a Saturday holiday? Does the gentle- 
man believe it is going to be possible to 
maintain the operations of Government 
offices or does he favor closing the offices 
and thereby interrupting the service? 

Mr. GROSS. If I thought this was 
going to disrupt the Government, and I 
was opposed to the designation of Friday 
as a holiday, as the gentleman indicates 
he is, I believe I would offer a resolution 
and give Congress the opportunity to 
rescind the President's Executive order 
creating a holiday. The President has 
set the stage for this, you know. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, let me 
revise the question. Would the gentle- 
man agree with the provision in the bill 
in the other body calling for the closing 
of all public offices on a Friday preceding 
a Saturday holiday? 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman is speak- 
ing about some bill in the other body? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am referring to 
the fact that the bill in the other body 
categorically calls for that provision. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not acquainted 
with the bill in the other body. I am 
dealing with legislation presently before 
the House. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. If there is an 
amendment offered to close all offices on 
Friday before a Saturday holiday, would 
the gentleman oppose that? 

Mr. GROSS. I would oppose it, par- 
ticularly with reference to the postal 
service. I do not believe the postal serv- 
ice should be suspended completely on 
any business day. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I was sure the gen- 
tleman would feel that way. 
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Mr. GROSS. But I certainly think all 
employees should have equal compensa- 
tion, in time off or pay, for the time that 
they are called upon to work on those 
days, and none should be penalized by 
virtue of the fact that a declared holiday 
does not fall in their regular workweek. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. In view of the fact 
that I introduced one of the original bills, 
H.R. 535, I support this bill on the floor 
today. In regard to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
senl, I concur in the answer given by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], and 
that is, if this bill, perchance, would close 
all Government agencies any day during 
the week, I would be opposed to it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. In order to under- 
stand the gentleman's position, he means 
that if there were a provision in this bill 
closing all Government offices on a Fri- 
day which preceded a Saturday holiday, 
he would oppose it? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Right. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentleman 
believe that it is going to be possible to 
have a massive Federal holiday on such 
a Friday, involving all of the Federal em- 
ployees, without having. virtually that 
practical result? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman knows 
that they can reschedule the work and 
they can put substitutes or pay an addi- 
tional day’s wages to regulars in the post 
office to keep the work going. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But would not the 
gentleman agree that that would be 
possible? 

Mr. LESINSKI.. Stating it categori- 
cally, if it did interfere with the operation 
of the Government, I would be opposed 
to the bill, but it will not, and therefore 
that is the answer. 

There was some talk here about there 
being no haste in the consideration of 
this bill and that it should not be con- 
sidered at this time. I think the impor- 
tant thing is that it should be considered 
because of the Presidential order. Why 
should the President be burdened with 
that thought in mind about a certain 
holiday? The action today will once and 
for all forestall any other consideration 
by the Committee and get the problem 
settled once and for all so that the Presi- 
dent shall not have to waste his time on 
the matter of holidays for Federal em- 
ployees. Therefore, I urge that the House 
pass H.R. 5752. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to join the gentleman from Mich- 
igan in support of this bill. 

I intend to support this bill because I 
believe that the employees of our Na- 
tion are entitled to their holidays, and 
I believe that this principle ought to 
hold true whether these holidays fall on 
a Sunday or on a Saturday. 
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At the same time there has been con- 
siderable talk today with regard to cer- 
tain inequities in our present holiday 
procedure and so-called “floating” holi- 
days. Certainly as our calendar is now 
constituted and as our holidays are now 
determined, coming up each year on dif- 
ferent days of the week, these inequities 
are bound to continue to exist, not only 
in the Government but in private indus- 
try as well. 

In my judgment the only sure way to 
eliminate these inequities and “floating” 
holidays is to revise our calendar to make 
sure that all of our national legal holi- 
days, except those with special religious 
significance, are observed on a Monday, 
just as Labor Day is presently observed, 
rather than on some specific calendar 
date with all the inequitable results now 
so obvious to all of us. 

In this way not only would the inequi- 
ties to which this bill is specifically ad- 
dressed be eliminated, but the observ- 
ances of our national legal holidays in 
the future would make it possible for 
families to enjoy a full weekend of rec- 
reational activity. This result would be 
better for our own enjoyment: It would 
improve our business planning. And it 
would eliminate the disruption to busi- 
ness that always oceurs whenever a holi- 
day falls in the middle of the week in- 
stead of near the weekend. 

While I intend, as I say, to support 
this bill, I am also introducing legislation 
to change the observance of all of our 
legal holidays, except Christmas, New 
Year’s, and Thanksgiving, to a Monday 
in lieu of the specific calendar dates now 
designated. Under my bill Washington's 
Birthday will be observed on the third 
Monday in February, Memorial Day on 
the last Monday in May, Independence 
Day on the first Monday in July, and 
Veterans’ Day on the second Monday in 
November. I hope Members of the House 
will support my legislation, as well as 
he temporary bill being considered to- 

ay. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WALLHAUSER]. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5752. 

I am persuaded that there is a gap in 
the law which has continued, largely due 
to oversight, that must be closed, in 
which many, many Federal employees 
will receive less than the normal amount 
of legal holidays which they have a right 
to expect, and which many other Federal 
workers will receive because of variations 
in the workweeks. 

This legislation does not establish any 
new, or additional legal holidays, nor 
give any Federal employee any right, or 
benefit not clearly intended under exist- 
ing law. No governmental department 
or agency will suffer a delay in opera- 
tions, nor will it interfere in any of the 
governmental services. 

Plainly, it seems to me that it is high 
time that this inequity should be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this debate has continued long 
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enough now to make it clear to almost 
all of the Members that all the bill at- 
tempts to do is to eliminate existing in- 
equities. It provides that all employees 
will be treated exactly alike as regards 
the number of workdays and the num- 
ber of work hours per year. It provides 
further—and I think this is one item that 
may have been omitted—that by mak- 
ing these rules regarding holidays cer- 
tain that employees can do advance 
planning for themselves and their fam- 
ilies rather than be subject to the whim 
of the Executive. And that can become 
very important to people who donot have 
a great deal of time to plan and to go on 
trips. - 

I believe, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that this debate has resolved itself down 
to the simple issue of whether we want to 
treat all our employees alike or whether 
we want to penalize some of them and 
make them work an occasional day free. 
That is the matter we are going to vote 
on, and I certainly urge the membership 
to vote for equal treatment for all em- 
ployees. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CORBETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would agree that there is still 
going to be quite an area of administra- 
tive decision which may preclude or may 
hamper the plans for the holiday if, as 
the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. 
LxSTNSKII, suggested, work schedules are 
going to have to be so ordered, are going 
to have to be so planned and so re- 
vised with respect to these Friday holi- 
days preceding the Saturday holiday, in 
order to keep all the functions of the 
Government unimpaired. In this case 
how is any employee going to know, un- 
til the administrative decision of his su- 
perior, whether he gets that day off or 
not? 

Mr. CORBETT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that this does add quite a bit of 
confusion, but I wonder if the gentleman 
will agree with me that it will be better 
for a greater number, and I will agree 
with him that the administration would 
have to do a little more administrative 
work. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Since the greater 
number are the taxpayers, I cannot en- 
tertain that view. 

Mr. CORBETT. Will the gentleman, 
who has raised the question of cost so 
often, please answer this? Under the 
present arrangement who pays for the 
additional time worked? Is it not the 
employee? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, I do not 
accept the premise that there is addi- 
tional time worked. The facts of the 
matter are, as they have been repeatedly 
stated here, that the original intention of 
the holiday bill was to see to it that if an 
employee worked on a holiday he was 
paid for it. 

Mr. CORBETT. And we are trying 
to make that apply to everybody equally 
now. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all greatly concerned with trying to do 
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something to help the people who need 
help. Last year most of us felt that 
Government employees needed a pay 
raise. I voted for the pay raise. I felt 
that it would help people who needed it. 
Today the advocates of this legislation 
base their proposal on the theory that 
those working for the Federal Govern- 
ment are entitled to have some kind of 
relief. I am not sure just how they pro- 
pose to give this relief or aid, because 
they do not propose to increase the pay 
which Federal workers are receiving. 
They just propose for the Government 
to get less in return. 

A man working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to wind up with exactly 
the same amount of money to take home 
after a week of these holidays after the 
passage of this bill as he would now get. 
True he will have contributed a little less 
to the Government. True he will have a 
little more time to spend his money, but 
he will not be making any more money. 
The pay for the workers is going to be 
the same. Bear that in mind. 

Aman is going to work 4 or 5 days a 
week. If his pay is $75 a week he is 
going to get the same $75 whether he 
works 4 days or 5 days. So his living 
standard is not going up. But it is go- 
ing to cost the U.S. Government a 
very substantial amount of money. No- 
body knows exactly how much the in- 
creased cost is going to be. The esti- 
mates are from $6 to $40 million each 
holiday, and I think the $40 million is 
much more nearly the correct figure. I 
think at least we might all agree that it 
will cost the Government more money 
than it would have cost had we on yes- 
terday accepted the Senate proposal to 
eliminate the tax on communications. 
In other words, yesterday we were told 
that we could not afford to let our people 
use telephones without taxing them 10 
percent because the Government is hard 
pressed for money. And I agree that it 
is hard pressed, although I sought to 
eliminate the telephone tax. But today 
we decide that we can well afford to pay 
for an extra day’s work not only before 
each holiday, but remember that a great 
proportion of Federal employees are on 
a sort of staggered week schedule. If 
they do not get Saturday and Sunday off, 
they now get some other days. 

Now they are going to get a day off 
preceding the day that they do not work 
regardless of what day of the week it is. 
There seems to be some disagreement as 
to whether we are to simply have less 
Federal service every day before any 
holiday and a complete breakdown of 
Federal service on Friday before a Sat- 
urday holiday, or whether the Govern- 
ment is going to employ extra inexperi- 
enced help to carry on. Of course, 
as was suggested here a while ago, you 
can close up the Government agencies 
and do without Federal services. On the 
other hand if you do not want your mail 
delivered on Friday, and if you do not 
want the Government offices to operate 
but 4 days a week, of course, you can 
operate this without so much expense. 
But, if you want these Government serv- 
ices rendering service to you 5 days a 
week, then you must accept the burden 
of the additional cost. But, that is only 
the start. 
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You know and I know that you cannot 
adopt this policy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment without it being adopted by 
private industry any more than you can 
make the Mississippi River run up past 
St. Paul and flow on into Canada. You 
know and I know that this is setting 
the policy for industry all over the 
United States. You know and I know 
that we have not faced a more infla- 
tionary bill in years than this bill which 
is presently before us. This is a bill 
which does not do anybody any good. 
This is a bill which does not add one dol- 
lar to the income of the Federal workers. 
This is not a pay raise. This is just a way 
of wasting Federal money. 

Those of you who like to talk about 
saving Federal money—just think this 
one over. This is the most adroit 
method of wasting Federal money that 
has yet been devised. ‘Those of you who 
have been concerned about inflation, 
and I know that you are, just as I have 
been, concerned about inflation—you 
just think about this proposition. Not 
one dollar of new goods or new services 
is created by this bill—not one. Can 
you think of a better method of creating 
inflation than to require the payment 
of additional funds without producing 
one single bit of new goods or new serv- 
ices? That is pure inflation, my friends. 
That is pure 100 percent inflation and 
it is going to make everybody’s living 
costs more than they are today. 

It is going to take away from the Fed- 
eral workers the very improved living 
standards which we would like to give 
them, Do not tell me that this bill is 
calculated to do something for your Fed- 
eral workers. It is going to do some- 
thing to your Federal workers and what 
it will do will not be good. 

It is going to do something to every- 
body else in the United States. It is go- 
ing to do something to you as a tax- 
payer—something that you do not like. 
But, more than that it is going to do 
something to you as a consumer—some- 
thing that you do not like. It is going 
to increase the cost of living. It is going 
to make your taxes higher. It is going 
to make your dollar buy less. It is not 
going to do anybody any good. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to 
commend the gentleman for his very 
forthright and accurate statement. I 
would just ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. If, as it now appears probable, at 
least in the House judging from the vote 
that has just been taken on the rule, 
does the gentleman suppose that if this 
bill passes this is the end of the matter 
in the way of additional such expecta- 
tions? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, it is not the 
end of the matter. These things are 
always followed by further demands. 
Once this demand is granted—and I 
heard the vote also and I know how this 
thing is going to go. I heard the vote 
but it did not change my views. What 
is going to happen? I know what is go- 
ing to happen and you know what is 
going to happen. The first thing that is 
going to happen, and it must happen 
and it is bound to happen—when the 
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Federal Government sets this example, 
then all private industry must neces- 
sarily follow it, and they will follow it 
and we will have a real and very sub- 
stantial inflation throughout this coun- 
try. We are not simply dealing with 
Federal employees. We are knowingly 
setting a policy which must be followed 
in private employment. And there is 
where we will see real inflation. 

The thing that is going to happen, and 
it is bound to happen as soon as private 
industry has accepted this is that we 
will heed demands to extend the idea to 
private holidays—birthdays, wedding an- 
niversaries, etc. They are going to say, 
“If perchance I had a child which was 
born on Friday, then I must have Thurs- 
day off as a holiday to properly cele- 
brate the child’s birthday.” They are 
going to say, “If perchance my family 
wants to have a picnic on Wednesday, 
then I must have Tuesday off as a holi- 
day.” 

You know and I know that not only 
will such holidays be costly but the dis- 
ruption of Federal services and then pri- 
vate service, will be far more costly. Do 
you now get your mail when it should 
ordinarily be delivered, on the day that 
the substitute delivers it? When you 
have substitutes delivering on most of 
the days, you just are not going to get 
any mail. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5752 which would at 
long last grant to Federal civilian em- 
Ployees one of the benefits that en- 
lightened American, private enterprise 
and progressive unions have achieved 
through collective bargaining—a fixed 
quota of days in which workers can com- 
memorate with their families the great 
events of our heritage. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years Govern- 
ment was looked to as an example of an 
enlightened employer who was in the 
forefront in granting what are now 
termed “fringe benefits.” In recent 
years, Lam sorry to say, Government has 
fallen behind in the role of a good boss, 

H.R. 5752, which would allow Federal 
civilian employees a Friday holiday when 
a usual holiday falls on Saturday is a 
long needed first step to catching up 
with the benefits of well-established 
union-industry contracts. I hope in the 
very near future an additional much- 
needed. benefit, health insurance for 
Federal civilian employees, will come up 
and be approved by the Congress and 
the administration. 

At this time I consider it a privilege 
to urge the adoption of H.R. 5752. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5752. It seems 
to me we recognized the principle in- 
volved in this bill several years ago when 
Executive Order 10358 was issued in 1952, 
That stated that if a holiday fellon Sun- 
day the employees would be given Mon- 
day off as the holiday. 

We are simply making the principle 
consistent when we pass this bill today to 
provide the same procedure to be fol- 
lowed where the holiday falls on a Satur- 
day. 
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The gentleman from Texas has stated 
that this bill would not do anything for 
anyone and would be a waste of public 
funds. Actually it seems to me that we 
should recognize the fact that if we grant 
our 2 million Federal employees eight 
holidays per year it would do a great deal 
of good. They are entitled to these holi- 
days as days when they can be with their 
families and use the days for recrea- 
tional purposes or any purpose they de- 
sire. The morale of those 2 million em- 
ployees is the most important single fac- 
tor governing us in establishing this 
principle. 

The argument was made earlier in the 
debate that we should not pass this bill 
because there is going to be but one more 
Saturday holiday in the next 4 years. 
However, the principle is the thing that 
is important. If the principle is right 
we should pass this bill. It was recog- 
nized by the very gentleman who made 
this argument that the principle was 
right just a month ago. If the principle 
was right then, certainly it must be right 
today, and the Congress should eliminate 
any doubt about the principle involved 
when a holiday falls on Saturday. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. FOLEY. The report on this bill 
on page 10 shows that in 19 of the years 
there would be one holiday falling on 
Saturdays, in five of the years two holi- 
days, and in two of the years three holi- 
days. In 14 of the years there would 
be no holidays. But I want to point out 
and make it very clear that it is not a 
matter of the next 4 years we are think- 
ing about, but the next 40 and beyond. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may require 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
reached a place where it is a sort of 
“much ado” about nothing. What I 
mean to say is we are approving legis- 
lation that has already been cared for 
by Executive order. I remind you, too, 
that there would have been no holiday 
for Government workers as they re- 
quested except by Executive order. 

The chairman and I, at the request of 
leaders of Government employees, asked 
the President to issue the Executive or- 
der. We were told that it appeared a 
rule on the bill was not forthcoming. It 
seems rather strange that, although we 
appeared before the Rules Committee 
and asked for a rule on this legislation, 
nothing was done until after the Execu- 
tive order was requested. 

Let me make it clear—I am not ob- 
jecting to the legislation. In fact, I sup- 
port the intent and purpose of the bill. 
I simply state, in view of the circum- 
stances, we should agree to let the com- 
mittee take another look at it. I remind 
you again, in view of the Executive or- 
der, it will be effective only once in the 
next 5 years. 

Somebody has spoken about the great 
loyalty of the Government employees. 
I think you will find that the chairman 
of this committee, together with myself, 
putting all things together, have been 
just about as loyal as anybody else in 
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holding hearings, attending hearings, 
and bringing legislation to the floor and 
getting it through the House. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the pending legislation. I disagree 
with the gentleman from Kansas. You 
will be doing a great deal if you vote 
this legislation out because you will be 
making the law fair as among Govern- 
ment workers and as between Govern- 
ment workers and private workers. 

I call your attention to pages 12 and 
13 of the hearings where Mr. Hughes, 
Assistant Legislative Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, was testifying. 

I asked Mr. Hughes: There are 8 
holidays in a year? 

He said, “Yes.” I said, “And as the 
situation is now, some Government em- 
ployees get paid for them and some do 
not, is that correct?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hughes, in effect. 

Then I said: “But the answer to my 
question is that some employees get eight 
holidays a year and get paid for them 
and some do not?” 

He said, That is right.” 

Then on page 13 the question arose 
as to the situation as between Govern- 
ment employees and private industry 
employees. I asked him: “Have you 
made a study of what the comparable 
practices are in private industry?” 

He said, “I am generally familiar with, 
I believe it is the National Industrial 
Conference Board data, which indicates 
that something approximating a half of 
the industry surveyed by this group did 
provide a Friday holiday under the cir- 
cumstances that we are discussing.” 

Then I asked him: “Are you familiar 
with union contracts on this?” 

He said, “No, sir; I am not.” 

I said: “In other words, whether this 
is equitable in terms of what is being 
done in private industry, you are really 
not prepared to testify to?” 

Mr. Hughes said: “Not in any detail. 
I understand there is roughly a 50-50 
kind of relationship, at least in the data 
I have seen.” 

I submit we want to be with the top 
50 percent and that the top 50 percent 
of industry today has this policy as to 
holidays. It seems that is the better 
practice and we should put this better 
practice into law. It is the fair thing 
to do. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Chairman, I have stated my views 
rather fully in opposition to this legisla- 
tion in discussion of the rule. I am 
strongly opposed to the bill. I see no 
necessity for it and I think it is a waste 
of the time of the House to consider it 
today because, in my opinion, it will 
never become law. 

As I explained to the committee while 
we were discussing the rule, the Execu- 
tive order giving employees a day off 
because of the Fourth of July falling 
on Saturday this year came at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees] and myself. I feel sure that 
were it not for the fact we urged the 
President to issue the order, the Federal 
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employees would not have had the holi- 
day on Friday before July 4. 

Now, I think this matter of giving 
time off to employees on days before 
holidays in the future should be deter- 
mined by Executive order if feasible and 
advisable and I see absolutely no neces- 
sity for this legislation at this time. Of 
course, I realize fully the sentiment of 
the House. The great majority of the 
Members are in favor of this legislation. 
They have a perfect right to their posi- 
tion, but I beg leave to differ with them. 
I say this: I have always tried to be fair 
to the Federal employees, even though 
sometimes I tell them that their de- 
mands are unreasonable. And, I will al- 
ways be fair to them as long as I have 
the honor of being chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Now, I regret that so much time has 
been taken up with this legislation, 
which, in my opinion, will never become 
law. I hope that my remarks in opposi- 
tion to this bill will be understood by the 
House, because I know the legislation 
will be approved overwhelmingly and I 
realize fully that my views in any ex- 
tended discussion will not change the 
prevailing sentiment of the Members of 
the House in favor of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 


The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of provisions of law relating to pay 
and leave of absence of civilian officers and 
employees in or under the Government of 
the United States, with respect to New 
Year’s Day (January 1), Washington's Birth- 
day (February 22), Memorial Day (May 30), 
Independence Day (July 4), Veterans Day 
(November 11), Christmas Day (December 
25), or any other day declared to be a holi- 
day by Federal statute or Executive order, 
the following rules shall apply: 

(1) If any such day shall occur on a 
Saturday, the day immediately preceding 
such Saturday shall be held and considered 
to be a legal public holiday for such officers 
and employees whose basic workweek is 
Monday through Friday, in lieu of such day 
which so occurs on such Saturday. 

(2) If any such day shall occur on a 
regular weekly nonworkday of any officer or 
employee whose basic workweek is other 
than Monday through Friday (except the 
regular weekly nonworkday administratively 
scheduled for such officer or employee in 
lieu of Sunday) the day immediately preced- 
ing such regular weekly nonworkday shall 
be held and considered to be a legal public 
holiday for such officer or employee in lieu 
of such day which so occurs on such regular 
weekly nonworkday. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 8 and insert: 

“(1) If any such day shall occur on a 
Saturday, the day immediately preceding 
such Saturday shall be held and considered 
to be a legal public holiday, in lieu of such 
day which so occurs on such Saturday, (A) 
for such officers and employeees whose basic 
workweek is Monday through Friday, and 
(B) for the purposes of section 205(d) of 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 
(65 Stat. 681), as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2064(d)).” 
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Page 2, line 22, strike out day“ and 
insert “workday.” 


The committee amendments: were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHANSEN: 
After the word “That” on page 1, line 3, 
of the bill. insert the words “whenever a 
holiday falls on a Saturday, Federal offices 
and establishments shall be closed to public 
business on the preceding Friday, and that.” 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
observed during the debate on this rule 
that this was a comedy of contradic- 
tions. I want to join in the comedy, 
and I offer in complete good faith an 
amendment to this bill to make it an 
honest bill. The import of this bill 
which it now appears obvious is going to 
pass this House—is to create with re- 
spect to employees’ benefits a holiday 
for all Federal employees on all Fri- 
days preceding a Saturday holiday. 

Now, I cannot conceive of the pos- 
sibility of providing such a blanket fea- 
ture without the result either that the 
employees are going to be laid off work 
and idled on that Friday or that they 
are going to be paid double time for 
working on that holiday. I cannot con- 
ceive of this bill having any effect other 
than to completely disrupt the operation 
of the Government services on such a 
Friday or to create the necessity of un- 
conscionable overtime payments, uncon- 
scionable in terms of the volume that is 
going to have to be paid, 

Now, I would like to direct attention 
to the Executive order of the President 
that was issued on June 12. Lou will 
note that, taking cognizance of the prob- 
lem that exists with respect, to declaring 
a nonworkday or an excused day, the 
President said specifically: 

This order shall not be construed as excus- 
ing from duty those employees of the De- 
partment of State, the Department of De- 
fense, or other departments, establishments, 
or agencies who for national security or 
other public reasons should, in the judg- 
ment of the respective heads thereof, be 
at their posts on this particular holiday. 


He is referring, of course, here to 
Friday, July 3. 

Now, certainly the only forthright and 
realistic way of dealing with this thing, 
if you are determined they are going to 
go through with it, is to recognize the 
fact that you are either going to shut 
up shop or pay a tremendous amount of 
overtime, one or the other. So, let us be 
honest with ourselves, let us be honest 
with the employees, let us be honest 
with the people and tell them that we 
are closing up shop except in those ex- 
treme emergencies where it is necessary 
to maintain skeleton standby personnel 
and let us just quit kidding everybody. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I never doubt the sin- 
cerity of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JOHANSEN]. And I know how defi- 
nitely he is opposed to this bill. I 
therefore do believe that by accident 
he has devised a way to build into the 
bill a veto certain because, if we by leg- 
islative action here declare that all 
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agencies of the Government have to 
close on all Fridays prior to any Satur- 
days that are holidays, it means for ex- 
ample that despite any defense prob- 
lems, despite the need of getting out the 
mail, all that work would have to stop, 
and therefore the President, as Chief 
Executive, would have to veto this bill. 

If we believe in the principle of this 
bill and if we would like to see it en- 
acted: as many of us would, then we 
have to defeat this amendment or we 
will guarantee that the bill will never 
become law. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr, JOHANSEN. Let me say first of 
all that I am not privy to any special 
knowledge, but I am rather certain that 
you do not need this amendment to 
have the assurance of a veto. But let 
me say further that this provision with 
respect. to closing publie offices is no 
different and no more sweeping. than 
with respect to any other presently con- 
stituted public legal holiday. It is as 
much and no less, and in view of the 
fact thas you are going to give every- 
body a holiday anyway, why not be 
realistic about it? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield any further, for it would 
look as though I were for the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. JOHANSEN,. That would be fine. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am simply urging 
the committee to defeat this amendment 
in the hope that we may have this law 
established. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. “Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DAVIS. of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say that I join the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CORBETT} in opposing this 
amendment. If this amendment were 
adopted, it would create so much con- 
fusion it would simply ruin the purpose 
of the bill in its entirety. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask my dis- 
tinguished and very favorite friend from 
Georgia whether it would create any 
more confusion with respect to a Friday 
holiday prior to a Saturday holiday than 
the same provision does with respect to 
regular public legal holidays? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I certainly 
think it would. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman one 
question. If his amendment should pre- 
vail, would that induce him to vote for 
passage of the bill? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, it would 
not. But all I am trying to do is have 
my colleagues be realistic and, honest 
about it. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like fo make one correction. It 
was stated that there have not been any 
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hearings on S, 909, which is a companion 
bill in the other body. There were 
Senate hearings on April 24 by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
YARBOROUGH, 

Mr. Chairman, also I would like to 
maintain the position taken by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CorsetT]. This amendment, is 
ridiculous, All it tries to do is to scut- 
tle the bill. I urge that it be voted 
dom 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, wil 
he gentleman yield for.a question? 

Mr. CORBETT,, I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I should like to 
direct a question to the gentleman from 
Louisiana as to whether this ridiculous 
provision of this ridiculous:amendment 
is not the identical wording of the bill 
in the other body on which, the gentle- 
man had just stated there have been 
hearings? 

Mr. MORRISON, I do not know about 
the hearings in the other body; but if 
you want to close up all the post offices 
on Friday, you know that you are in a 
ridiculous position. 

Mr. JOHANSEN.. The gentleman has 
put me in some very distinguished com- 
pany, I will say. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JOHANSEN) 
there were—ayes 16, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. | 

Mr, CED Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CEDERBERG: On 
page 2, strike out line 1 and all that follows 
down through line 8 on page 3, and insert in 
lien thereof the following: “holiday by Fed- 
eral statute or Executive order, if any such 
day shall occur on a Saturday, the day im- 
mediately preceding such Saturday shall be 
held and considered to be a legal public holi- 
day in lieu of such day which so occurs on 
such Saturday (a) for such officers and em- 
ployees as are assigned to tours of duty in 
which such Saturday is a regular nonwork- 
day and (b) for the purposes of section 
205 (d) of the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 
1951 (65 Stat. 681), as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2064(d)).” 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of this amendment is simply 
to do this: In the Executive Order 10358, 
dated June 9, 1952, there are prescribed 
the general regulations for the observ- 
ance of holidays by Government depart- 
ments and agencies. Section 3 of the 
Executive order pertinent to this legisla- 
tion is as follows: > 

Section 3 says whenever a holiday falls 
on Sunday, Federal offices and estab- 
lishments shall be closed to business on 
the following Monday. xe 

My amendment simply says whenever 
a holiday falls on Saturday, Federal of- 
fices and establishments shall be closed 
to business on the previous Friday. 

It does away with some of the other 
questionable matters in this legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BROYHILL. How does the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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differ from the committee amendment or 
from the provisions of the bill, as re- 
ported to the House? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The bill, as re- 
ported by the committee, on page 2, has 
to do with other regular weekly non- 
work days of any office, employee, and so 
forth, and its strikes that out. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is the reason I 
asked the gentleman the question. The 
purpose of the pending bill is to make 
these holidays uniform for all employees 
and to eliminate existing inequities. 
What the gentleman’s amendment does 
is to provide a Friday holiday for the 
Monday through Friday employees 
where it occurs on Saturday. But the 
employees who work odd weeks, let us 
say from Thursday through Monday, 
they would not get a holiday if the holi- 
day fell on Tuesday or Wednesday of 
that week. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. It is my under- 
standing that an employee, let us say, 
who has days off other than Saturday 
or Sunday if the holiday falls on one of 
those days, he would get a previous day 
off, and if he is required to work, he 
would get double time. 

Mr. BROYHILL. And the gentle- 
man’s amendment would prohibit that? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. My amendment 
simply says if a legal holiday falls on 
Saturday Federal offices and establish- 
ments shall be closed to business on 
Friday. 

Mr. BROYHILL. As I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, it would 
eliminate some of the inequities which 
now exist whereas the bill reported by 
the committee eliminates all of the in- 
equities, and the gentleman is just go- 
ing part of the way. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I might say to the 
gentleman, I would support this legisla- 
tion, if my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I hope the gentle- 
man’s amendment will be defeated. 
Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as 
the gentleman from Michigan just 
pointed out, would go part way toward 
correcting the inequities which presently 
exist and which the bill is designed to 
eliminate to the greatest possible extent. 
Likewise, because of the language being 
stricken out, the effect of the amend- 
ment, as proposed, would leave us in 
somewhat of a confused situation legis- 
latively. The matter never having been 
considered in committee, Mr. Chairman, 
I recommend strongly to the Members 
of this Committee that the amendment 
be defeated. Certainly, the amendment 
would not be bad in itself if there were 
not better language and a better bill 
already written. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. This is just another 
case of a proposition that should have 
been taken up in the committee, but was 
not. It should not be adopted now. As 
a matter of fact, it hurts the bill. 

Mr. CORBETT. It reduces the rem- 
edy for the inequities which we are try- 
ing to eliminate. 
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Mr, MORRISON. It should have been 
taken up in committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Yes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
knows I am no longer a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. MORRISON. It also includes the 
intent of the amendment that was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. JoHANsEN], which we just voted 
down, in that it relates to the Friday 
preceding a Saturday holiday. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Just like the 
amendment for Monday if the holiday 
falls on Sunday. That was the intent 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, just 
in conclusion this is one of those situa- 
tions where he is proposing to substitute 
half a loaf for the full loaf. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment for two reasons: 
First, because it makes the same pro- 
vision with respect to a Friday holiday 
in lieu of a Saturday holiday as exists 
for a Monday holiday in lieu of a Sun- 
day holiday. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG], is being com- 
pletely realistic. 

The second reason I take this time, is 
to call attention of the House to a long- 
forgotten fact: Once upon a time it was 
good sound policy that whenever a holi- 
day fell on a normal working day an 
employee would get paid even if he did 
not work. The simple elemental justice 
of that was that there was no reason 
why he should be deprived of a normal 
day’s pay because it was a holiday com- 
ing in his normal workweek. At the 
same time it was provided that if he 
was required to inconvenience himself 
because of separation from his family 
or deprivation because of having to work 
on such a holiday he drew premium 
pay. Those were sound policies. 

The thing that we are doing here 
is a far departure from such principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not apply to any offi- 
cer or employee whose basic workweek is 
Monday through Saturday. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “This Act” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “The first section of 
this Act, except clause (B) of paragraph (1) 
of such section,“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, after line 6, add a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The preceding sections of this Act 
shall take effect on July 1, 1959.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 5752) to provide for absence 
from duty by civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Government on certain 
days, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 294, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule tha 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JOHANSEN moves that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CONTESTED ELECTION CASE OF 
MAHONEY v. SMITH 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House which was read and 
referred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and ordered to be printed: 


JUNE 30, 1959. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to lay before the 
House of Representatives the contest for a 
seat in the House of Representatives from 
the Sixth Congressional District of the State 
of Kansas, Elmo J. Mahoney versus Wint 
Smith, notice of which has been filed in the 
office of the Clerk of the House; and also 
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transmit herewith original testimony, papers, 
and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved 
March 2, 1887, entitled “An act relating to 
contested-election cases,” the Clerk has 
opened and printed the testimony in the 
above case, and such portions of the testi- 
mony as the parties in interest agreed upon 
or as seemed proper to the Clerk, after giving 
the requisite notices, have been printed and 
indexed together with notice of contest, and 
the answer thereto and original papers and 
exhibits have been sealed up and are ready 
to be laid before the Committee on House 
Administration, 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the 
aforesaid case have been mailed to the con- 
testant, and the same number to the con- 
testee, which together with the briefs of the 
parties, when received, will be laid before 
the Committee on House Administration, to 
which the case shall be referred. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


EXTENDING RENEGOTIATION ACT 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts] for the purpose of making 
a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill, H.R. 7086, extending the 
Renegotiation Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


MEMBER BANK RESERVE 
REQUIREMENT 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 289. 

: The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 1120) to 
amend the National Bank Act and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act with respect to the reserves 
required to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city”. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed three hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency now in the bill, and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the five-minute rule as 
an original bill. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
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one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and at 
this time I yield myself such time as I 
might require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 289 
makes in order the consideration of 
S. 1120, which would amend the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the reserves required 
to be maintained by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central Reserve city.” The resolution 
provides for an open rule with 3 hours 
of general debate. 

According to the report of the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, S. 1126, as reported to the 
House, makes three changes in the law 
relating to the reserves of Federal Re- 
serve member banks must maintain 
against their demand deposits. 

The report summarizes these changes 
as follows: 

First, the bill authorizes the Federal 
Reserve Board to treat vault cash as re- 
serves. This amendment will take effect 
upon enactment of the bill. The Board 
testified before the committee that it 
would put this change into effect grad- 
ually so as to avoid the disturbing effect 
upon our economy that would result 
from suddenly increasing reserves by the 
$2 billion now held in vault cash. 

Second, the bill provides for gradually 
eliminating the “central Reserve city” 
classification, so as to divide all member 
banks into two classifications: Reserve 
city banks and country banks. The 
Board would be given 3 years to make 
the necessary adjustments to eliminate 
this classification. During the 3 years 
in which the “central Reserve city” clas- 
sification continues, the statutory floor 
and ceiling on reserve requirements for 
these cities would be 10 percent and 20 
percent, the same as for Reserve cities, 
During these 3 years, he Board would 
have authority to continue higher re- 
quirements for New York and Chicago 
banks than for Reserve city banks. But 
after the expiration of 3 years, New York 
and Chicago will be treated the same as 
other Reserve cities. 

Third, the Board’s authority to allow 
individual banks in central Reserve cities 
and Reserve cities to carry lower reserves 
is broadened. This authority is now 
limited to banks geographically situated 
in outlying districts of cities. The bill 
would allow adjustments according to 
the nature of the bank’s business, rather 
than according to where the bank is lo- 
cated physically. 

Also appearing before the Committee 
on Rules and opposing this bill was my 
distinguished colleague from Texas, the 
Honorable WRIGHT Parman. In his ap- 
pearance before the Committee on Rules 
he vigorously pointed out his objections 
to the bill. He also pointed out that in 
his opinion the main evil of the bill 
could be corrected by a simple amend- 
ment which in his opinion will immedi- 
ately reduce the Federal debt 3y $15 
billion. 

The Committee on Rules felt that the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN] 
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should have ample time on the floor to 
present his reasons and therefore al- 
lowed an extra hour for general debate, 
for the purpose of allowing him this time. 

In order that the bill may be consid- 
ered on the floor of the House, I urge the 
adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THORNBERRY] a member of 
the Rules Committee, has ably ex- 
plained, House Resolution 289 makes in 
order under an open rule with 3 hours 
of general debate the consideration of 
the bill S. 1120, which is a bill to fix 
certain requirements for member 
banks—that is, reserve requirements— 
and has the title “To amend the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the reserves required 
to be maintained by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
‘central reserve city’.” 

Now, as this bill was presented before 
the Rules Committee, it was understood 
that the measure made three changes 
only in present laws relating to the re- 
serves that Federal Reserve banks must 
maintain against their demand deposits. 

No. 1, to authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to treat vault cash as a reserve. 
Actually and in fact cash holdings are 
reserves because they are valuable assets. 

No. 2, it provides for gradually elimi- 
nating the classification of “central 
reserve city” so as to divide all member 
banks into two classifications, reserve 
city banks and country banks and 3 
years’ time would be given for this 
change to be made. 

No. 3, the Board’s authority—that is, 
the Reserve Board—to allow individual 
banks in central reserve cities and re- 
serve cities to carry lower reserves is 
broadened by this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rather highly 
technical bill in one sense of the word 
because most of us do not know too 
much about the banking business. But 
it was reported out of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of this House 
by I believe a vote—and I hope I may 
be corrected if I am wrong—of 29 to 1. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. A vote of 
22 to 1. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; 22 to 1, 
The one member of the committee who 
appeared before the Rules Committee in 
opposition to the bill was my very good 
friend and very able Member of this 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman], who opposed the bill in its 
present form and proposes to submit dif- 
ferent amendments or an amendment to 
the measure. And, because of his in- 
terest in this matter and because of the 
long years that he has devoted to a study 
of monetary affairs and perhaps—and I 
hope I am not unfair when I say this— 
a running battle with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and perhaps the Federal 
Reserve banks, the Committee on Rules 
saw fit to lengthen the time granted for 
the consideration of this bill so that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patan], 
might have sufficient time to expound 
upon his proposed amendment. 

Frankly, the other members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
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of both political parties appeared before 
the Committee on Rules in support of 
this legislation as is, and, as I under- 
stood—and I hope I am correct—in op- 
position to the proposed amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas con- 
ceded the bill would pass when he ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules, 
but he made quite an address to the 
committee and quite an argument, I 
might say, in which he said that this bill 
was a bond giveaway to the bankers. 
Now, my good friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], is recog- 
nized, as many of you know, as one of 
the outstanding bankers of Virginia and 
perhaps of the Nation. And, you might 
be interested in knowing that when that 
statement was made before our commit- 
tee by the gentleman from Texas, the 
gentleman from Virginia sort of took 
cognizance of the statement immediate- 
ly and evidenced considerable interest 
and said that he had been missing some- 
thing throughout all these years and 
asked how this particular proposal of 
taking some $15 billion away from the 
Federal Reserve banks could be done. I 
confess that after the explanation was 
made to the Committee on Rules by the 
gentleman from Texas I am still just as 
confused as I was before the explanation. 
I still do not understand it. I am not 
an expert on banking affairs, as I said 
a moment ago, but I am aware of the 
fact, after a rather long business life and 
some experience in public service, that 
you never can get anything for nothing. 
Somehow there is somebody that has 
got to pay for it, and I have not been 
convinced by the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Texas before the 
Committee on Rules, and according to 
the amendment that he placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the other day, 
that we are going to be able to just wave 
@ magic wand somehow or other and 
obtain $15 billion for the benefit of the 
American people. When we are told that 
$15 billion of Government debt can be 
paid off by juggling the books, I know 
that there must be something wrong 
about such a situation. If there is not, 
then I suggest that our great Committee 
on Ways and Means has greatly misled 
us all these years in the Congress in 
bringing to the floor of the House bills to 
provide tax revenues to pay the debt and 
to meet the running expenses of the 
Government. If this other proposition 
is correct, all we will have to do is to 
juggle the books and transfer funds and 
make ourselves wealthy. If we can do 
that with $15 billion, why not $150 bil- 
lion or $300 billion, and pay off the 
national debt and have a surplus left? 

At any rate, let me say that there is a 
great controversy on this particular sub- 
ject between the members, that is, all of 
the members, seemingly, of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency on the one 
hand, and the gentleman from Texas, 
who is extremely able, on the other, and 
who, I want to say very frankly, can 
make a very good argument. At least, 
the argument he made was so confusing 
that I do not know the answer, and I am 
going to leave it up to some of the mem- 
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bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to answer some of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Texas on the floor. 

Originally, as I got the story, he was 
going to transfer $25 billion, but $25 
billion of reserves were not available. 
There was only about $18 billion. If you 
took all of the reserves it would leave 
somebody in the red $7 billion. Then a 
later proposal was to transfer $15 billion 
and leave $3 billion. But those obliga- 
tions somebody owes and somebody will 
have to pay, and I am afraid that that 
somebody is you and I. If we take this 
money back or take these bonds back and 
make it a part of the Treasury, I do not 
know whether we would be printing more 
paper money and issuing it, or just what. 
I have heard statements of that kind 
made, and I am going to listen with a 
great deal of interest to the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter], who made a very appealing 
statement, and it seemed to me to make 
sense. I did not know he was a banker. 
I used to know him in the old days as a 
Brooklyn farmer, but now I understand 
he is an expert in banking. He has an 
entirely different point of view on this 
matter than does the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman]. So I am not sure 
just what this amendment means. 

The fact is—and I do not want to be- 
labor the point—it seems to me that the 
proposal is quite inflationary and might 
lead to more printing press money. I do 
not know, I am not certain in my own 
mind; the gentleman from New York 
may have some idea on that, too—I do 
not know. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
friend from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. This idea of juggling 
the books to pay off Government debt is 
not new. Germany tried it. They did 
precisely that. They canceled their 
debts and their obligations, and, as you 
know, their currency immediately be- 
came worthless. Then they established 
a central bank, on the advice of the 
Board of Governors of our Federal Re- 
serve System and operated as a central 
bank should operate, and now they have 
one of the hardest currencies on the 
European Continent. 

Soviet Russia and the Communist 
states also juggled their books. So that 
nobody will take the rubles. “It is not 
worth a ruble” is a saying just as we had 
an old saying, “It is not worth a conti- 
nental.” 

Juggling books and canceling debts is 
no different than going into bankruptcy. 
An individual may take advantage of the 
Bankruptcy Act and cancel his debts. 
The Government prints greenbacks or 
paper money with nothing behind it. It 
cancels its debts and goes into bank- 
ruptey. It is just that simple. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I recall cor- 
rectly, the American dollar today is 
worth only about 47 cents in purchasing 
power in comparison with what it was 
worth 19 years ago, back in 1940. Cer- 
tainly I do not want to do anything, as 
a Member of Congress, that will further 
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reduce the value of the American dollar 
or further inflate our currency. 

I see present the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. A moment 
ago, before he came in, I said something 
to the effect that if the position of the 
gentleman from Texas is correct, if I 
understand his amendment correctly, we 
would just take this money out of one 
place and we would create $15 billion in 
new money, or eliminate that much of 
the debt. If that is true then somehow 
or other the Committee on Ways and 
Means has been misleading us in having 
us continue to borrow money when we 
need it and holding the tax level very 
high. I just wonder if the Committee 
on Ways and Means has ever explored 
this method of paying off the national 
debt or meeting the running expenses of 
our Federal Government. If not, I want 
to recommend that they listen very care- 
fully to the argument that will be made 
by my good friend from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN]. We have a lot of fun discussing 
these matters. I understand that the 
amendment will be offered—I am not 
sure that it will be, but I understand that 
the amendment will be offered. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Certainly, I 
yield to my good friend from Texas. He 
and I have talked about this before. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. I want 
to assure the gentleman that the amend- 
ment will be introduced; in fact, two or 
three amendments will be introduced, 
May I state that the gentleman tries to 
make this somewhat of a mystery. There 
is no mystery to it. It is just like the 
gentleman taking $1,000 out of his bank 
account 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not think we should have the gentle- 
man go into his speech now. I cannot 
yield further for that purpose. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
yielded to other Members; I thought he 
would pay me the courtesy of yielding 
to me. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman for half a minute, if he wishes. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you had a mortgage 
on your home for $1,000 and you took 
$1,000 of your own money and paid off 
the mortgage, the mortgage ought to be 
canceled. That is all I am asking. The 
Government has paid this $15 billion 
once. It should not be required to pay 
it twice. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Respecting the 
gentleman as I do, and having the deep 
affection that I have for him, because we 
have been warm friends throughout the 
years—we argue about these things quite 
frequently—it is still a mystery to me 
how you are going to do it, and it seems 
to be a mystery to most of the bankers. 
Certainly, you will have to agree, it is a 
mystery to all the other members of the 
committee except yourself because no- 
body else agreed with you on your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr.PATMAN. You know that the full 
committee did not consider it. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, some 22 
Members did. 

Mr. PATMAN. And I was not on the 
subcommittee. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, I see. 

Mr. PATMAN. I testified before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, I cer- 
tainly defend your right to do that. 

Mr. PATMAN. The subcommittee 
gave me an hour’s time, but they did not 
explore the matters I brought up. I 
showed them how it is just as easy to 
transfer publicly owned securities from 
one Government agency to another Gov- 
ernment agency, and cancel them, as it 
is to transfer them cost-free to the pri- 
vate banks, that do not own them and 
have no claim to them. The $25.9 bil- 
lion of Government securities being held 
by the Federal Reserve have been paid 
for once and should not be paid for twice. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is the rea- 
son for granting this rule—to give you an 
opportunity to explain to your fellow 
members of the committee as well as your 
fellow Members of the House just how we 
can get this $15 billion and get ourselves 
out of debt and how we can save some 
more money. I understand that my good 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, has 
been conducting a sort of school for some 
of the freshmen Members of Congress on 
monetary affairs. I have been one of his 
students for many years and I feel a 
little hurt that I was not asked to attend 
the later school, if that is correct. But, 
if that is true, we are going to give an 
opportunity here today and tomorrow to 
the rest of the Members of the House 
to go to school just as the freshmen 
Members have under the gentleman’s in- 
structions. I think this rule is a very 
fair one and it shows and demonstrates 
beyond any peradventure of doubt the 
affection with which we hold the gen- 
tleman from Texas in the Committee on 
Rules, despite the fact that we do not al- 
ways agree with his monetary proposals. 
We still have sufficient affection for him 
that we have extended the time in this 
rule so that he will have an opportunity 
to explain to the full House the amend- 
ment or amendments that he proposes to 
introduce at the proper time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman briefly. 

Mr. PATMAN. I feel very grateful to 
the gentleman for his kind words and 
to the Committee on Rules also for giv- 
ing me this extra time. But the infor- 
mation that the gentleman received to 
the effect that I have been conducting 
a school is not correct. I am not quali- 
fied to conduct a school. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, I would not 
say that. 

Mr. PATMAN. And if I were to at- 
tempt to conduct a school, the gentle- 
man from Ohio would be the first one 
to be invited to attend. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is very 
fine. I want to say the gentleman is very 
qualified in many, many ways to be an 
instructor. He has certainly taught the 
members of the Committee on Rules a 
great many lessons in recent years. We 
have learned a great deal from him 
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through his appearances before our com- 
mittee. We are always happy to have 
the gentleman appear before our com- 
mittee, and we always listen to the gen- 
tleman with a great deal of interest, and, 
I add, admiration at times. We had seen 
fit to extend the time of this rule in the 
hope that perhaps you have found that 
you have the Midas touch and that you 
have a system and an idea and a method 
that will help us to solve our great fiscal 
problems that are confronting this Na- 
tion today and that somehow or other we 
can create these funds that will help us 
pay off our national debt and that we 
can save this $15 billion. It would not 
have even been necessary to increase the 
debt limit the other day if we had just 
done it in time. Perhaps, it is a little 
late, but in any event this rule will give 
the entire House an opportunity to listen 
to what I am sure will turn out to be 
some very illuminating and very inter- 
esting debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1120) to amend the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the reserve required 
to be maintained by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 1120, with Mr. 
SmitH of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
will be recognized for 14% hours and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KIL- 
BURN] for 1½ hours. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Georgia and the ranking minority 
member of the other side yield me in 
my own right 30 minutes each, as recom- 
mended by the Rules Committee? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I can speak 
only for my side. I have 19 Members 
listed as wanting time, but I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman, one-third of 
the time we have. 

Mr. PATMAN. And will the ranking 
minority member do likewise? The gen- 
tleman heard the member of the Rules 
Committee presenting the rule state that 
it was giving 1 hour extra just for my 
use and in the hope that it would be 
yielded to me, and also the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Rules Committee 
made a similar statement. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. It is difficult to know 
what demands will be made on our time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I hope I was not 
misunderstood. The rule as reported did 
not fix any such division of time, but 
rather the statement was made during 
the course of the debate on the rule that 
the additional hour was given because 
of statements made to me by the gentle- 
man and that there might be sufficient 
time to discuss this legislation on the 
floor. The actual division of the time 
rests with the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the committee han- 
dling the bill. 

Mr.PATMAN. That is very true. The 
gentleman from Georgia has yielded me 
30 minutes. I ask the minority to do 
likewise. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I was only 
representing the minority side as far as 
the Rules Committee was concerned. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right, but ob- 
viously the time was extended one hour 
in order that it might be yielded to me. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I would reply to the 
gentleman by saying we will be glad to 
give him some of the time we have. I 
am presently lining up requests that have 
been made by Members on our side. I 
do not want to make any commitment to 
the gentleman at this particular moment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
not recognize that the extra time in 
the rule was granted that I might have 
an hour? The gentleman from Georgia 
has already yielded me 30 minutes. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman from 
Ohio did not so state it. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman who 
submitted the rule, Mr. THORNBERRY, 
said it. 

Mr, HIESTAND. We will be very 
happy to cooperate if we can. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, that is a 
denial of time tome. I cannot count on 
it unless I have the time granted to me. 
I hope the gentleman will yet grant me 
the 30 minutes time. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am supporting the bill S. 1120. 
It amends section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act limiting the reserve require- 
ments of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. It does not make any 
radical changes; it does not involve any 
basic questions of monetary policy or 
withdraw the power to regulate the 
money supply. I know many of us are 
disturbed about tight money, high in- 
terest, about the Federal debt, but this 
bill does not affect any of these contro- 
versial questions. 

We have today in the Federal Reserve 
System approximately $18 billion put up 
as reserves by Federal Reserve member 
banks. We have three classes of mem- 
ber banks. Each one of these banks puts 
a portion of their demand deposits and 
their time deposits up as reserves. This 
bill does not affect time deposits but only 
demand deposits, 
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As I stated, we have three classifica- 
tions of member banks. One is known 
as central Reserve city banks. That in- 
cludes 32 banks in Chicago and New 
York, 

The second class is the Reserve city 
banks. Two hundred seventy-four 
banks are included in this classification. 

The third class includes all other 
banks, known as country banks, and 
there are something more than 6,000 of 
them. 

Under the law the required reserves 
of the first category, that is, central Re- 
serve city banks, runs from 13 to 26 per- 
cent of their demand deposits. The 
second class, the Reserve city banks, are 
required to put up 10 to 20 percent of 
their demand deposits; and all other 
banks from 7 to 14 percent. Under the 
law the Federal Reserve has a right to 
fix an amount between the low amount 
and maximum amount. So, today the 
required reserve percentage for a cen- 
tral Reserve city bank is 18 percent of 
demand deposits. Banks in Reserve 
cities, put up under the regulations of 
the Federal Reserve Board 16% percent. 
The other banks, known as country 
banks, put up with the Federal Reserve 
11 percent. This bill only changes the 
central Reserve cities from 13 to 26, to 
10 to 20, just the same as the Reserve 
city banks. 

There is no reason for the third cate- 
gory now. Of course, these categories 
were placed in the law years and years 
before the Federal Reserve Act and we 
did not have so many large city banks, 
except in New York and Chicago. There- 
fore, there is no need to have any differ- 
ence between the Reserve city banks and 
the central Reserve city banks. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the main pro- 
posals in this bill is to count the vault 
cash as part of the reserves. There are 
a little over $2 billion of cash in all the 
banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
The central Reserve city banks have $160 
million, the Reserve cities have $645 mil- 
lion and the so-called country banks $1,- 
234,000,000. The country banks need to 
carry more cash in their vaults than the 
other banks. They are a long way from 
the cities. The country banks lost the 
authority to count vault cash as reserves 
as a result of an act passed in 1917. 
This was a wartime act in order to con- 
centrate our gold reserves in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. There is no reason 
for it today. From the standpoint of 
safety and the regulation of credit, it 
makes no difference whether a member 
bank puts a dollar in its vault or de- 
posits it in its Federal Reserve bank. 
There are 6,793 insured nonmember 
State banks and practically all these 
banks count their cash in vault as a part 
of the reserve. For all practical reasons 
under the dual banking system, as stated 
heretofore, the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System should be able 
to count their vault cash as part of the 
reserve. 

Now, this bill passed our subcommit- 
tee unanimously, it passed the full com- 
mittee with only one vote against it. It 
passed the Senate without any opposi- 
tion, as I understand. 

The gentleman from Texas says this 
is a giveaway to the banks of $15 bil- 
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lion. I do not agree with him. If he 
will show me that we give $15 billion to 
the commercial banks of this country I 
will withdraw from this bill and support 
his contention. There is no evidence on 
record anywhere that justifies any such 
statement. All the witnesses who testi- 
fied are good men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

These gentlemen, some 20 of them, 
representing the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Comptroller General, the American 
Bankers Association, represented by Mr. 
Kimbrel and others, came to testify. Mr. 
Kimbrel is from my State, president of a 
$100,000 bank down there. Mr. Wolcott, 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; Mr. Cocke, also of the 
FDIC; Mr. Saxon, representing the First 
National Bank of Chicago; Mr. Wagner, 
mayor of New York; Mr. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York; Mr. 
Stratton, Governor of the State of IIli- 
nois, and many others also favored the 
measure. If these gentlemen are advo- 
cating such a thing as to give the com- 
mercial banks of this country $15 billion 
without any cost to the banks, then they 
ought to be prosecuted or sent to an 
asylum. That is all I have to say about 
that. These are good men and I know 
they would not advocate such a proposi- 
tion. 

Who else testified on this bill? Hon. 
Ben DuBois, secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, one of the 
finest men I have ever known. Let me 
read what he says, I think it will be of 
interest. This letter is addressed to me: 

Dear Mr. Brown: Absence from my office 
delayed me expressing to you the associa- 
tion’s approval of H.R. 5237 introduced by 


you in the House of Representatives on 
March 4, 1959. 

The recommendations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board seem to be sound. The Board 
must be given leeway in setting reserve re- 
quirements so as to adjust monetary plans 
according to conditions. 

It seems logical that vault cash should be 
considered as part of a legal reserve and the 
reasons given by the Board appear sound. 

Country banks that are at considerable dis- 
tance from a financial center must of neces- 
sity carry a larger amount of vault cash. The 
Board recognizes this fact and the change 
would be beneficial to our country banks, 


Nobody believes that he would advo- 
cate any kind of a bill that would give to 
the commercial banks of this country 
$15 billion without any cost. 

Now, Mr. Monroe Kimbrel of my 
State, vice chairman of a $100,000 bank, 
said practically the same thing. They 
need more cash to take care of the local 
needs. 

Now, Mr. Wolcott, who has been a 
Member of this House and of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for a 
quarter of a century, testified and made 
a strong statement for this bill. 

Mr. Erle Cocke, former chairman of 
the American Bankers Association, one 
of the best bankers in Georgia and a 
great Democratic leader for years and 
years, made the same statement. 

The FDIC and other agencies affected 
all testified in behalf of this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask you gentlemen 
to give this matter your careful consid- 
eration and I am satisfied that when 
you thoroughly understand just exactly 
what the bill means, you will do what the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House did and as the other body did 
and pass this bill practically unani- 
mously. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5237, which your 
committee considered, was substantially 
the same as S. 1120, the bill approved 
May 13 by the other body. It would 
amend the National Bank Act and the 
Federal Reserve Act with respect to re- 
serves required to be maintained by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System against deposits. The Senate 
bill also would eliminate eventually the 
special classification known as central 
Reserve city banks. We agreed to this 
proviso. 

The bill would authorize the Federal 
Reserve Board to treat vault cash as re- 
serves. 

Vault cash, the amount of cash neces- 
sarily held in the member banks for 
servicing their accounts, is, of course, 
a non-interest-bearing asset. It has the 
Same asset value on the books of the 
member banks as the reserves deposited 
with the Federal Reserve as a backup to 
their deposits. These two assets are 
constantly interchangeable and are be- 
ing constantly exchanged. When bank 
deposits increase, a required percentage 
of these deposits is sent to the Federal 
Reserve. When deposits fall or more 
cash is needed the member banks draw 
down cash from the Federal Reserve. 

The Federal Reserve Board recom- 
mends that this item of vault cash be 
considered as reserves and included in 
its percentage requirement as a backup 
to deposits. 

This, in effect, would increase the re- 
serves of the member banks by an ag- 
gregate of $2 billion. The Board has 
testified, however, its intention to put 
the change into effect gradually. Sud- 
denly increasing Federal Reserves by 
any such amount could have quite a dis- 
turbing effect upon the economy. The 
Board is entirely conscious of this possi- 
bility and does not propose to let any 
such adjustment get out of hand. 

This measure, however, would afford 
the Board greater flexibility in permit- 
ting individual banks in Reserve cities to 
carry lower reserve balances than those 
specified generally which are located in 
Reserve or central Reserve cities. 

The present situation rather penalizes 
country banks because they are obliged 
to keep a larger percentage of their de- 
posits on hand as vault cash, since they 
must be ready at all times to withstand 
the demands and serve their accounts, 
whereas, the big city banks have ready 
assets to the the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and to each other. 

Counting vault cash of the country 
banks as well as reserves would remove 
this inequity. 

In order to make this effective gradu- 
ally, the Board could limit the counting 
of vault cash to a percentage of demand 
deposits, gradually decreasing that per- 
centage until all vault cash is counted. 
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Likewise, the Board could within its ex- 
isting powers adjust reserve ratios up- 
ward slightly temporarily. 

When we left the gold standard back 
in 1933, the Federal Reserve System, 
charged with supplying both flexibility 
and stability to the banking system, was 
obliged to use several tools within its 
powers: 

First. Adjusting the required reserve 
ratios; that is, requiring member banks 
to have on deposit and keep on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve System a cer- 
tain percentage of its deposits. Raising 
this percentage would restrict deposits. 
Lowering the percentage would increase 
permissive deposits against which loans 
can be made. 

Second. Adjusting the discount rates, 
at which the member banks may borrow 
from the Federal Reserve System. The 
lower the rate, the lower a bank can ad- 
just its prime rate and the more money 
can be advantageously borrowed by busi- 
ness. The higher the rate, the more 
restrictive business loans. 

Third. Open market operations of the 
Federal Reserve System either with- 
draw funds from circulation or add 
funds to circulation by buying Federal 
securities, usually short-term securities, 
Treasury bills, certificates of indebted- 
ness, Treasury notes or short-term bonds. 
These securities are bought in the open 
market or sold in the open market. 
The action of the Board in buying them 
supplies cash to the market and selling 
the bonds in the market withdraws cash 
from the market. 

These are controlling influences. 
There are other regulations such as 
credit limitations on the security mar- 
kets, et cetera. 

None are absolute, but all are influen- 
tial. Without these tools to implement 
our monetary policy, I shudder to think 
how violent the changes in this volatile 
economy of ours could be. 

Restraining inflation in our free econ- 
omy is just as important as encourag- 
ing expansion, perhaps even more so. 

Over the years our Federal Reserve 
System has been an able and a power- 
ful influence. ‘Today, we believe it no 
longer needs the specially high limita- 
tion of the central Reserve city banks. 
This bill provides the gradual elimina- 
tion of that category within 3 years, 
which would put commercial banks in 
two classes: Reserve city banks with 
the statutory limitations for reserve 
requirements of a minimum of 10 per- 
cent and a maximum of 20; for country 
banks, a minimum of 7 and a maximum 
of 14; and, of course, for time deposits, 
a minimum of 3 and a maximum of 6. 
Presently, the regulations are all within 
these limits. 

The adoption of this bill would to a 
large degree correct the disadvantage of 
the country banks and smaller banks. 
In fact, it would put them on very much 
of a par with the larger banks and the 
city banks because they could accept 
deposits in proportion to their reserve 
requirements plus their vault cash. In- 
cidentally, the Federal Reserve banks 
would effect some savings on currency 
handling and shipment costs by encour- 
aging members banks to hold currency 
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not needed for their day-to-day opera- 
tions over a long period of time. 

Let it be understood that the actual 
amounts of member bank reserves in 
the Fed would not be reduced by the 
amount of vault cash suddenly. The 
amounts would probably remain very 
much the same except that the member 
banks could accept a higher percentage 
of deposits and therefore loan more 
money. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
additional flexibility for the long-term 
growth of the economy as well as to wipe 
out the present disadvantage of the 
small banks and the country banks. It 
is a sound bill and a good bill and 
should pass. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Barr]. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, S. 1120, 
which is under discussion here today, 
has been and will be the subject of a lot 
of high flown economic oratory—which 
may possibly seem confusing. It is not 
confusing to me. I was trained as a 
theoretical economist, and I have prac- 
ticed these theories in the cold, hard field 
of business facts. I have served at one 
time or another as treasurer of five small 
family corporations. The theory I have 
learne? has been reinforced by 13 years 
of practical experience in the money 
markets. These are my qualifications 
for my arguments in support of S. 1120. 

Let us forget for a minute economic 
theory and get down to the question— 
what are we trying to do in this bill? 
The answer is simple—we are attempting 
to modernize our commercial banking 
system so it can meet the growth prob- 
lems of the United States and to cor- 
rect certain inequities in banking opera- 
tions. 

Correcting existing inequities in the 
system will be covered by other speakers 
and is well documented in the report. It 
is my intention to confine myself to the 
growth factor of our economy. 

To illustrate my points, I am going to 
bring the arguments down to my con- 
gressional district—Marion County, Ind. 
This district is fairly typical of the United 
States, and by conclusions can be applied 
with reasonable accuracy to almost any 
congressional district in the country. 

In Marion County, Ind., we have nearly 
700,000 people—we have about 300,000 
jobs, and our annual gross product totals 
in excess of $2 billion per year. We have 
one vital and overriding economic prob- 
lem—we must increase the jobs available 
from 300,000 to about 400,000 in the next 
10 years to provide employment for the 
more than 100,000 boys and girls who 
will be getting out of school and looking 
for work in that period. If we do not 
provide that employment, there is not 
much use to worry about our free enter- 
prise system—it will have failed. We 
must make it work. 

To employ these boys and girls will 
probably take an investment of about 
$2,500 million spent on plant and equip- 
ment over the next 10 years in my dis- 
trict—Indianapolis and Marion County. 
That is a lot of money and where are we 
going to get it? Well, it will come from 
four sources: 

First. From savings. 
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Second. From profits reinvested in 
the companies. 

Third. From depreciation funds. 

Fourth. From the efficient and sensible 
utilization of our financial institutions. 

Our concern today is with the last fac- 
tor—the efficient use of credit, As the 
economy grows it requires more credit. 
Credit can be described as the oil in the 
crankcase lubricating our economic 
engine.” As the engine gets larger it will 
require more oil in the form of credit. 
And as credit grows, it requires more 
bank reserves. The United States will 
probably need about $15 billion more in 
bank reserves over the next decade, and 
that means that my district will need 
about $65 to $70 million more—about 
one two-hundredths of the U.S. total. 

In S. 1120 we are making a move in 
that direction. By letting banks count 
their cash as part of their reserve re- 
quirements and by eliminating the cen- 
tral city reserve classification, we are 
letting the Federal Reserve Board put 
into the banking system about $214 bil- 
lion in reserves as it is needed. This in 
my opinion is a sensible and sound 
method of getting the banking system 
ready for growth. 

You can find many theories for getting 
reserves into the system—many of which 
seem highly dubious and financially un- 
sound tome, But in S. 1120, I see an op- 
portunity to get the banking system 
ready for growth. I see in it an oppor- 
tunity to get the banking system ready 
to do its part in providing jobs for the 
boys and girls in your districts and in 
mine, who will be seeking employment. 
I see it as a chance to help get our banks 
ready to service a $700 billion economy 
in 1970. This is the crux of the 
problem, and it is the only real pur- 
pose of this bill. I have little legisla- 
tive advice to offer this Congress; as a 
freshman, I simply lack the experience. 
But from my formal training in eco- 
nomics and my years in the money mar- 
kets, I would advise all Members to be 
wary of gimmicks and schemes. 

There is no gimmick in S, 1120; there 
is nothing under the table. It meets my 
tests of sound financial policy and I 
strongly urge its adoption. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
after. the scholarly remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Barr], I shall 
eliminate about 90 percent of my ma- 
terial, on the assumption that if you lis- 
tened to him you have a good, sound 
idea of what this bill is going to do, and 
anything I would say would be repeti- 
tious. 

First of all, as a member of the sub- 
committee which studied this bill, I com- 
mend the chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] on a very fine, 
painstaking, and thorough study of this 
measure; and I can say in all sincerity 
to each and every one of the Members 
present that this bill has received the 
proper and studious attention of our 
subcommittee as well as the full Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
with a possible exception, I think I can 
say that it comes to you with almost the 
unanimous support of our committee. 
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I would just like to make one personal 
reference. Before my election to Con- 
gress I served as the executive of a sav- 
ings and loan association, Years ago 
it seems there was a basic misunder- 
standing between people in the savings 
and loan industry and the bankers. 
They occasionally used to feud about 
things. However, I stand before you as 
a savings and loan man who appreciates 
the virtues of the American banking 
system, and I am quite convinced that 
this bill in the general concept, in the 
modern humanitarian approach that 
our bankers have to the service they 
render to the public, is something that 
is worthwhile and worthy of our sup- 
port. I feel that this legislation, despite 
its technical background and the con- 
troversy that seems to have arisen con- 
cerning it, is sound, practical legisla- 
tion which the banking industry does 
need and will put to good use in serving 
the public. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee, this legislation, S. 1120, we are 
discussing this afternoon has received 
thorough study by a subcommittee and 
the full Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The bill makes three changes 
in the law covering required reserves of 
banks that are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

One provision is to allow a member 
bank to count part or all of its cash on 
hand—vault cash—as part of the reserve 
it is required to keep on deposit with its 
Federal Reserve bank, 

Congressional reform and reappraisal 
of the structure and level of cash re- 
serve requirements has been long past 
due and the submission of this legisla- 
tion is a practical, helpful step to this 
end, This provision is highly construc- 
tive and is of practical importance to all 
the banks in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

For very good reason, the bill elimi- 
nates the classification of central Re- 
serve city banks, thereby placing these 
32 banks in Chicago and New York on 
an equal basis with the other member 
banks in Reserve city areas. 

Representing a district in the Chicago 
metropolitan area, it is only natural 
that I have particular interest in this 
provision and submit to you my reasons 
for urging passage of this bill and the 
removal of this classification. 

It is submitted that this long-stand- 
ing, anachronistic, and unreasonable 
discrimination against 14 banks in Chi- 
cago and 18 banks in New York benefits 
no one. And what is worse, it seriously 
penalizes the cities of Chicago and New 
York. By preventing the use of a sub- 
stantial part of the resources of these 
banks in additional loans and invest- 
ments, the higher differential reserve re- 
quirement on these banks is an economic 
detriment to these cities, to the growth 
of their business, commerce and indus- 
try, to the earnings and capital accumu- 
lations of the affected banks, and to 
the employment and income of the 
cities’ citizens. This discriminatory 
differential ought to be removed by the 
Congress. 

Moreover, the enormous and ever- 
widening expansion and distribution of 
our national economic and financial re- 
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sources has extinguished the original 
basis for the special classification of Chi- 
cago and New York as central Reserve 
cities, We have seen the development of 
many large and competitively important 
banks in other cities of the country, 
which rank as important money and 
financial centers and yet have a lower 
reserve classification. Over the past 20 
years or more, there has been a substan- 
tial decline in the percentage of total 
interbank deposits held by banks in the 
central Reserve cities of Chicago and 
New York, and a substantial growth in 
the percentage of total interbank de- 
posits held by banks in cities classified 
as Reserve cities, 

Of the 25 largest banks in the country 
ranked by volume of deposits as of De- 
cember 31, 1958, 14 were located in the 
cities of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Boston, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Dallas. All of these 
cities are classified as Reserve cities, so 
that every bank therein is subject to a 
lower reserve requirement than the 32 
banks in New York and Chicago classi- 
fied as central Reserve city banks. 

The maintenance of any higher dif- 
ferential on these central Reserve city 
banks cannot be justified on grounds of 
monetary control or the liquidity of these 
banks. 

Whatever words one may use in at- 
tempting to explain the present dis- 
crimination in reserve requirements be- 
tween the 32 central Reserve city banks 
in Chicago and New York and the Re- 
serve city banks in the 49 Reserve cities, 
whether on the basis of the supposed 
justification of percentage of deposits 
due to banks, size of banks, velocity of 
deposits, or one or more other criteria 
subsumed under the vague and general 
term “character of business,” he logically 
and factually must find it difficult to 
justify or even rationalize the presently 
existing discrimination, 

May I call the Members’ attention to 
the facts that were presented to them 
by the majority of the members of the 
subcommittee, who gave this bill careful 
study and attention. You will please 
note our careful analysis of the merits of 
this bill as a practical and logical legisla- 
tive proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, may I reemphasize 
that the basic purpose of this bill is 
simply to make some long overdue im- 
provements in certain mechanical func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System and 
this bill is worthy of your support. 

The charges that have been made 
against this bill and against the Federal 
Reserve System, in general, are based 
upon gross misconception and illogical 
economic theories and should be labeled 
as such. 

May I call specific attention to the 
fact that this bill does not affect reserve 
requirements on time deposits. 

As I have previously pointed out to 
you, the elimination of the central Re- 
serve city classification is long overdue 
and is a matter of practical, just legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I join the other mem- 
bers of the committee in urging your 
favorable vote on this measure by em- 
phasizing the three changes that it con- 
sists of and pointing out, most emphat- 
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ically, that the would-be controversy 
over this measure is on charges 
that have misconceived foundations re- 
garding the Federal Reserve System. 

The independence that is a traditional 
source of the Federal Reserve System’s 
economic strength and the high esteem 
we hold for the present Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
should be emphasized here this after- 
noon. Seldom has any agency of Gov- 
ernment achieved as high a degree of 
reputation for integrity and consistency 
as has the Federal Reserve System, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield for a ques- 
tion, but I would not like the gentleman 
to make a speech on my time, 

Mr. PATMAN. I will ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Is it not a fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Board can now, under the present 
law, reclassify both New York and Chi- 
cago as Reserve cities. You know, St. 
Louis at one time was a central Reserve 
city, and the Federal Reserve, by its own 
motion, took it out of the central Re- 
serve city classification and put it in the 
Reserve city classification. Why is this 
bill needed to place those banks in Chi- 
cago and New York in the Reserve city 
classification? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I have not direct- 
ed that specific question to the Federal 
Reserve authorities. I would assume, 
however, it was an oversight on their 
part and I am sure they are appreciative 
of our efforts to correct this discrepancy. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The fact of the matter 
is that although the Federal Reserve 
Board has the right to do this with refer- 
ence to these central Reserve cities, we 
have had correspondence and Members 
of Congress have had correspondence 
since 1954, that the central Reserve city 
classification is outmoded and should be 
changed. The Congress is instructing 
them by this bill to make the change and 
that is why the bill is needed. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Any further ques- 
tions from the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. On June 30, 
1919, the St. Louis Clearing House As- 
sociation filed with the Federal Reserve 
Board a petition making a case that the 
St. Louis banks should be in the Reserve 
city classification. The Federal Reserve 
Board on May 31, 1922, voted to change 
the designation of St. Louis from a cen- 
tral Reserve city to a Reserve city. 
Therefore, I state that this provision in 
the bill is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman is 
not objecting to the provision, is he? 

Mr. PATMAN,. Yes, because the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board makes a good case 
against it. They have vigorously op- 
posed it, in both their report and their 
testimony on this bill. They have 
pointed out several reasons. They have 
said that the separate classification is 
essential to their monetary controls, and 
weakening these controls is lable to 
cause inflation. That is one reason the 
Board opposed it. 
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Mr. MULTER. The fact of the matter 
is the bill as it originated with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board called for fixing a 
minimum and a maximum reserve re- 
quirement exactly the same for both the 
central Reserve city and the Reserve 
city. So any argument in favor of re- 
taining a third classification is specious. 
So if the reserve requirement, minimum 
or maximum, is to be the same in both 
kinds of cities there is no reason to have 
two kinds of classification. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 


Mr. REUSS. I just wanted to make 
the record clear in fairness to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. They really do object to 
the taking out of New York and Chicago 
as central Reserve cities. In a letter to 
me of May 27, 1959, signed by Vice Chair- 
man Balderston, it is stated: 

As you know, the Board of Governors 
‘would hope that the Congress does not abol- 
ish the central Reserve city classification. 


I say this in fairness to the Federal 
Reserve. I am persuaded by the elo- 
quence of the gentleman from Illinois 
and the eloquence of the gentleman from 
New York that New York and Chicago 
should be married to the other Reserve 
cities, but I do think the record should 
be clear that the Federal Reserve resisted 
to the end. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I hope the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin will permit me to 
remark that this certainly is a most mild 
objection and I do not believe that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System will lose any sleep or ac- 
quire gray hairs as a result of our pass- 
ing this bill. 

Mr.REUSS. Iknow they will not, 

Mr. MULTER. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that to meet the objection the 
Federal Reserve Board has expressed 
the bill provides that it accomplish this 
change within a period of 3 years. They 
have 3 years in which to do it. Let me 
give the gentleman this. This is a letter 
dated February 26, 1954, from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, signed by Wm. McC. 
Martin, Jr., Chairman. Let me quote 
this briefiy, and I have the same thing 
repeated in a sheaf of correspondence 
that comes on down to date on this very 
subject. This is what he says with refer- 
ence to this classification of central Re- 
serve cities, which applies to only 32 
banks in Chicago and in New York: 
Mr. Baker discussed this subject with me 
& few days ago. I am entirely in agreement 
that the present system of reserve require- 
ments is outmoded. It has been recognized 
for at least 30 years that the present system 
is obsolete and illogical. The New York 
Clearing House Association makes a very 
persuasive argument on behalf of the New 
York City banks, but I think the case is a 
far broader one than the brief would in- 
dicate, 


Mr. PATMAN. I invite the gentle- 
man's attention to the hearings on page 
6, which are available to any Member 
who desires them. You will find Vice 
Chairman Balderston’s statement in op- 
position to the statement the gentleman 
has just made. He says: 

If requirements at central Reserve city 
banks were lowered to the present level of 
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Reserve city banks, the effect would have to 
be absorbed by raising requirements for 
country banks, if necessary, to maintain an 
appropriate total level of required reserves. 


And then Vice Chairman Balderston 
says: 

Retention of the central Reserve city clas- 
sification is essential in order to make it 
possible to deal with any undue concentra- 
tion of available reserves in money market 
centers, such as has happened and might 
arise in the future. 


And then at the top of page 7 he says: 


More fundamentally, the Board feels ‘that 
differentials in requirements among banks 
are desirable for purposes of effectuating 
monetary policy. There are fundamental 
differences in the character of deposits held 
by different banks and in their impact on 
the economy. - 


He goes on, on pages 6, 7, and 8, with 
other reasons why the central Reserve 
city classification should remain. There 
are many similar statements in the 
Board's report. The Board is happy and 
willing to give the banks the public’s 
assets, but not to give up its monetary 
controls, and the Board makes a case 
that this would be infiationary, and 
cause them all sorts of trouble trying to 
operate their monetary controls. 

The CHAIRMAN... The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. For the sake of 
the Recorp, I call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas that if he would, 
in addition to reading pages 6, 7, and 8 
of the subcommittee report, read the 
additional testimony of all parties in- 
terested in this bill; who have stated 
valid, sound, practical, constructive rea- 
sons for this legislation, his doubts 
would be completely wiped out and Iam 
sure he would join us in vigorous sup- 
port of this measure. 

Futhermore, I will have to admit that 
I have a regional interest in this meas- 
ure, representing, as I do, a Chicago 
metropolitan area district, and am in the 
same position as the gentleman from 
New York, who is interested in his dis- 
trict. We are doing the very best we 
can with this legislation to eliminate the 
discrimination that the 32 banks in New 
York and Chicago have suffered over the 
years as the result of their classification. 

I certainly would recommend to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patrman], 
whose correspondence I have received 
regularly the last 2 or 3 weeks, that if 
he would follow the complete testimony, 
I am sure he would change his opinion 
and join us in support of this measure. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think the 
gentleman would consider it fair, since 
I only have 30 minutes, to take it all 
here after 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we have got all day tomorrow to 
finish this bill. I would like to yield 
myself 10 minutes and reserve the other. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, we began late. I had to make my 
talk and four other gentlemen had to 
make their talks. Now I am yielding 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas, 
(Mr. PATMAN]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, and I intend to renew that 
point of order at every opportunity for 
the rest of the day. 

The The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. i 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Ron No. 106] 

Alger Garmatz Rabaut 
Anderson, Glenn Rains 

Mont. Hardy Reece, Tenn. 
Baker Riley 
Barden Holifield Saund 
Barrett Hosmer Scherer 
Baumhart Jackson Shelley 
Bowles Kelly Short 
Breeding Kilburn Sikes 
Brooks, La Landrum Simpson, III 
Buckley Lennon Smith, 
Cahill McDowell Spence 
Canfield Macdonald Steed 
Carnahan Mason Taylor 
Celler May Teague, Calif. 
Chelf Meader Teague, Tex, 
Coffin Miller, omas 
Davis, Tenn. George P. ‘Thompson, La 
Dawson Moulder Thompson, Tex 
Diggs Nix Van Pelt 
Doyle Norblad Van Zandt 
Evins Norrell Vinson 
Fallon O'Brien, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Farbstein Passman Weis 
Flood Pilcher Whitten 
Fogarty Pillion Willis 
Forand Pirnie Withrow 
Forrester Powell Yates 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1120) to amend the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be 
maintained by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System against deposits 
and to eliminate the classification “cen- 
tral reserve city,’ and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 351 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the rule was granted on this bill the 
committee members, the majority and 
minority, asked for 2 hours in which to 
debate the bill. I appeared before the 
Committee on Rules and told them how 
much was involved in this and I evidently 
impressed the committee that some extra 
time should be given. The Committee on 
Rules increased the time: by 1 hour for 
the purpose of giving it to me so that I 
could be adequately heard on the bill. 
The issue is somewhat complex, and it 
cannot be logically developed in 30 min- 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 7 
Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
Mr. HIESTAND. The Committee on 
Rules declared specifically it was not 
necessarily to be assigned to any one 
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Member. 
whole. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not want to dis- 
pute with my friend, but that is not the 
way I understood it. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THoRNBERRY], who pre- 
sented the rule, said 1 hour extra was 
granted so that it could be given to me. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BROWN], 
the ranking minority member, made the 
same statement here on the floor a mo- 
ment ago. Then when I asked that the 
time be yielded to me, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown], in charge of 
the time on this side, said he would give 
me 30 minutes. But, the gentleman on 
the other side refused to give me 30 min- 
utes. Now, after the majority and mi- 
nority have had about 35 minutes debate, 
both in support of the bill, I am asked 
to take all my time here at the end of 
the day, and in a lump sum. I do not 
think that hardly fair, gentlemen, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
refused to go into the question I raised 
about this bill and refused to have the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
appear before them to testify on the 
questions I raised. So, among other 
handicaps, the record of the committee is 
not full and complete. Certainly I 
should have a fair deal on the time when 
the Committee on Rules promised it to 
me. Now, then, I am asked to take my 
30 minutes right here at the end of the 
day. Of course, if I have to do it, I will 
do it, but I do not like it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield; I would like to ask 
the gentleman in charge of the bill, if 
the gentleman from Texas does not want 
to use all of his time this late in the day, 
may he not be allowed to reserve part of 
his time for tomorrow? 

Mr. PATMAN. Ten minutes I would 
like to use now. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In deference 
to the Speaker, I am willing to have the 
gentleman use half of his time now and 
the other half tomorrow. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman, the ranking minority Member, 
if he will not do a little horse trading 
with me and give me half of the 30 min- 
utes which you said you did not need. 
I will trade with you. I will take half, 
so that I may have 15 minutes. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, at no time did 
I ever say we did not need the 30 min- 
utes. I declined to yield 30 minutes 
until I found out who wanted to talk, 
and I wanted to make sure that all of the 
people on my side had an opportunity 
to speak. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, now I 
made the statement which is being at- 
tacked, that the Government has paid 
for the $15 billion of Government bonds, 
and those Government bonds should be 
canceled. I can back up that statement, 
I can document it and prove it to you 
without a question. The matter is so 
simple it is difficult for Members to re- 
alize that it can be done. 

Let me illustrate. A person who has 
a mortgage on his home, we will say for 
$1,000, an interest-bearing mortgage, 
takes $1,000 out of his bank and de- 


It was for the question as a 
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livers it to the mortgagee and says, “I 
want my mortgage,” and the mortgagee 
gives it to him, then that mortgage has 
been paid off and should be canceled. 

It is exactly the same with the Fed- 
eral Reserve. The Federal Reserve, 
owned by the U.S. Government, lock, 
stock and barrel, and acting for Uncle 
Sam, has taken Uncle Sam’s money and 
bought interest-bearing mortgages of 
Uncle Sam—wU.S. Government securi- 
ties, and it is holding these interest- 
bearing mortgages of Uncle Sam, in the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. There 
is no question about this. The securi- 
ties have been paid for. 

Here is the way they have been paid 
for. Here is a Federal Reserve note 
which I hold in my hand. What is a 
Federal Reserve note? It is a non-in- 
terest-bearing obligation of the United 
States. It says on its face that it is an 
obligation of the U.S. Government. It 
is signed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Treasurer of the United 
States, just as interest-bearing bonds 
are. This note is one form of Govern- 
ment obligation. The Federal Reserve 
has traded one form of Government obli- 
gation for another. That should cancel 
the interest-bearing obligation, just as 
when you take your money and pay off 
your mortgage. 

Now, what does the Federal Reserve 
Act say about Government obligations? 
It says: 

The said notes shall be obligations of 
the United States and shall be receivable 
by all national and member banks and 
Federal reserve banks and for all taxes, 
customs, and other public dues, They shall 
be redeemed in lawful money on demand at 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States, in the city of Washington, D.C., or 


at any Federal Reserve Bank (U.S.C. title 
12, sec. 411). 


_ In other words, for all debts, public 
and private. So Federal Reserve notes 
are obligations of the United States. 
They are not an obligation of any bank. 
They are obligations of the Government, 
just as a Government bond is a Govern- 
ment obligation. i 

All I want to do is cancel $15 billion 
worth of the $25.9 billion of Government 
bonds and other interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States which the 
Federal Reserve has bought with Gov- 
ernment money, instead of transferring 
these obligations to the private banks as 
a free gift to the banks. I know that 
some of the members have tried to ridi- 
cule me, saying, Where do you get the 
$15 billion? You must have gotten it out 
of thin air. Well I have shown them 
where the American Bankers Association 
have made the same estimate as to 
what the banks will receive under this 
bill. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion initiated this bill, and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association is behind this 
bill. They got it introduced and they 
are behind it. The Federal Reserve 
Board has agreed to it, or to parts of it. 
Of course, there are certain provisions 
of the bill which the Federal Reserve 
did not agree to, which they vigorously 
protected, but in the main they agreed 
to the bill. The bill started out with the 
American Bankers Association, in 1957. 
I have their report here. 
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Here is a beautiful brochure, gotten out 
by the Economic Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. In 
the table of contents it says: 


The effect of Reserve reduction on Reserve 
banks’ portfolios. 


It says here—and I am quoting from 
the American Bankers Association: 

It is clear from the figures that the Sys- 
tem’s holdings are far in excess of the 
amount needed for the Reserve banks to 
cover expenses and dividends. Even if these 
holdings were reduced by as much as $15 
billion— 


Do you hear that, Mr. Brown? You 
have said that I got the figures out of 
thin air— 
by $15 billion the System would still have 
some net earnings after dividends, 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. But they 
say there should be little or no transfer 
of Government securities from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to member banks. 
The letter of June 26 contains the follow- 
ing statement: 

Any reductions in reserve requirements 
that might be made over time would be 
designed to provide for deposit growth and to 
permit the banking system as a whole to 
meet the essential credit needs of the coun- 
try and should occasion little or no transfer 
of U.S. Government securities from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to member banks. 


Mr. PATMAN. It is too bad you do 
not have that in your record, and with 
the committee’s strong endorsement. It 
might help offset, in part, all of the 
record of legislative interest which is 
to the opposite effect. I will cite the per- 
tinent extracts of this record a little 
later. 

This is how the American Bankers. As- 
sociation’s report initiating this legis- 
lation further estimated a $16.5 billion 
transfer of the Fed’s securities over to 
the private banks without cost to the 
banks. 
| HOW THE ABA COMPUTES A $16.8 BILLION 

GIVEAWAY 

The American Bankers Association's 
plan is to be put into effect in gradual 
stages, to be completed by mid-1962. 
So, the American Bankers Association's 
estimate of the amount of securities that 
will be involved is in two components. 
First, it estimates that by mid-1962 the 
plan would reduce the amount of re- 
serves already in existence at mid-1956 
by $9.8 billion. In other words a trans- 
fer of $9.8 billion of the Fed’s 1956 hold- 
ings of Government securities—free to 
the banks. The second component is the 
amount of additional securities which 
the Fed has acquired since mid-1956, is 
now acquiring, and would continue ac- 
quiring up to mid-1962, if reserve re- 
quirements were left at the levels pre- 
vailing in 1956 and 1957. In other words, 
the difference in the amount of reserve 
balances on the books of the Fed by 
mid-1962 will be $16.8 billion, as be- 
tween the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s plan and what the reserves would 
have been if the Fed’s regulations re- 
mained the same as in 1956 and 1957. 
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Speaking as of mid-1956, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association report states: 

If the Commission’s proposals were in ef- 
fect at the present time * * * required re- 
serve balances that member banks must 
maintain at the Federal Reserve banks would 
be $9.8 billion lower (53 percent lower) than 
their actual current level. 


And speaking of the additional securi- 
ties which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation expected that the Fed would ac- 
quire between mid-1956 and mid-1962 
with no change in reserve requirements, 
the report states: 

Looking ahead, it is clear that the needs of 
the public for currency and bank deposits 
will increase with the growth of the Amer- 
ican economy. To meet these needs, it will 
be necessary to expand the reserve base of the 
banking system either by creating more re- 
serves through open-market operations or by 
reducing reserve requirements. 

* * * . * 

To be more specific, if past relationships 
between production, currency, and deposits 
are approximated in the future, then over 
the next 5 years demand deposits will in- 
crease by something like $20 billion, time 
deposits by about $12 billion, and currency 
in circulation by more than $3 billion. If 
such an expansion were to be met without 
reducing reserve requirements, it would be 
necessary to supply the banks with about $7 
Dillion of additional reserve balances by 
means of open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Reserve banks. 

It would be far better to provide for this 
growth by lowering the reserve requirements 
of member banks over the coming years. 


In other words, a total of $16.8 billion 
by mid-1962. But as I pointed out in 
my statement in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp yesterday, where I explained and 
documented this bill, the Federal Reserve 
started putting this plan into effect last 
year, and at least $114 billion of the give- 
away has already been made. 

I propose that we take $15 billion out 
of the hands of the Federal Reserve and 
we will make sure that amount is not 
transferred. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] has consumed 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, now 
we will take the gentleman’s own hear- 
ings. They are very incomplete, and 
this is in the fine print, but if you look 
hard, you can find the fine print says 
what they are going to do with these 
bonds. The fine print says: 

A lower level of requirements would im- 
prove the earning position of banks— 


Certainly, it would improve the earn- 
ing position of banks. Then the fine 
print continues— 
and aid them in building up their capital 
-positions to levels commensurate with the 
more rapid expansion that has occurred in 
their Habilities during the past 30 years. 


Of course, if the banks are given more 
profits, the stockholders will leave more 
profits in the banks. This will keep 
them from having to put up more of 
their own money; it would let Uncle Sam 
put up the money. But if we gave $15 
billion of these securities to the 44 mil- 
lion families who already own them, 
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they would have more income and would 
save more, too, although they would 
have to pay more taxes, just as they will 
have to pay more taxes if we give away 
this tremendous sum to the banks. 

Then the fine print reads further: 

To the extent necessary to avoid undue 
credit expansion, reserves released by any 
reduction in requirements could be absorbed 
by Federal Reserve sales of securities in the 
market. 


Now hear this, Mr. Brown. They say 
this: 

This would in effect shift earning assets 
from Federal Reserve banks to member 
banks. The present System portfolio is ade- 
quate to permit a substantial reduction and 
still leave enough to provide sufficient earn- 
ings to cover necessary expenses, as well as 
for current purposes of policy. 


That is from the Federal Reserve 
Board’s report to your committee on this 
legislation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
give me that 30 minutes that you were 
supposed to give me? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I will read 
from the letter of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, 
dated June 26, 1959, which refutes what 
the gentleman from Texas has said. 

The letter reads as follows: 

I would like to make one other comment 
in connection with the bill. It is under- 
stood that a proposal has been made to add 
to the bill a provision to cancel $15 billion 
of U.S. Government securities now held by 
the Federal Reserve banks. We are not 
aware that any specific amendment to this 
effect has been introduced. However, the 
substance of such a proposal would appear 
to involve the monetization of $15 billion of 
the Government's outstanding debt. In 
essence, it would mean financing the Gov- 
ernment through the issuance of fiat money. 
This raises the basic question of whether 
the U.S. Government should finance either 
past or current deficits by the issuance of 
currency; or whether it should, as it now 
does, finance its debt by borrowing on in- 
terest-bearing obligations, in order to mini- 
mize the inflationary impact of deficits by 
financing them with real savings. 


In other words, they just say they 
are not thinking of selling bonds or giv- 
ing any bonds to the bankers. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I have heard 
such demagogery from Chairman Mar- 
tin before. Those brilliant men down 
there in the Federal Reserve have fig- 
ured out a way to transfer $15 billion 
of public assets, and transfer them, 
free of charge to the private bank. 
They have a way todothat. That would 
cause them no trouble at all. But they 
cannot figure out a way to transfer these 
assets from one Government agency to 
another without ruining the country. 
They say that would be inflationary. 
And I am surprised they do not say it 
would be communistic. 

But what an absurd idea, that more 
currency would have to be issued to pay 
for these securities. The currency has 
already been issued. The Federal Re- 
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serve did that when it bought the securi- 
ties. 

If we are going to give away these 
Government bonds to the banks, and let 
the banks collect the interest on them, 
and then take $15 billion out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets to pay for them again 
when they mature, then I suggest we 
have found the real and certain way to 
ruin the country. 

Is that honest to make the people pay 
taxes for this purpose? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman unless the gentleman gives 
me the time that was promised me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you take these 
bonds and cancel them, as we should 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. If we take these 
bonds and cancel them, we will reduce 
the debt by $15 billion. We will save the 
taxpayers the loss of that much money, 
plus interest, and have a tax reduction 
bill much sooner on account of it. 

Do you know what is happening now? 
As long as the Federal Reserve holds 
these bonds, most of the interest is paid 
back into the Treasury. The Federal 
Reserve collects this interest from the 
Treasury, uses what it needs to pay its 
operating expenses, and returns the rest 
to the Treasury. In recent years it has 
been putting back into the Treasury 
more than $500 million a year. 

But the American Bankers Associa- 
tion have their eyes on that $500 million. 
They want you to transfer these securi- 
ties over to them, free of charge so that 
the $500 million will go into bank profits 
instead of into the Treasury. Then 
when they sell the securities, or they 
mature, they will have a tax-free wind- 
fall of $15 billion. That is what this bill 
means. Can we justify that? Are we 
not supposed to represent all the people? 
Are we going to say that just because the 
American Bankers Association wants 
this, we are going to let them have it, 
when we know they are wrong? 

You do not see the American Bankers 
Association proceedings here in the 
committee’s record. The committee rec- 
ord does not even contain the report 
which the American Bankers Association 
made to the Federal Reserve Board set- 
ting out its plan for this legislation. 
But the American Bankers Association’s 
plan is in the bill. The bill contains 
the authority for everything the ABA 
asked for, and the legislative history to 
date shows that the authority will be 
used. If it is not going to be used, then 
a lot of bankers are being fooled. And 
if it is not going to be used there is no 
point in Congress granting it. 

Now some of the members of the com- 
mittee have made a great point that 
only one member of the committee voted 
against the bill. Yes, that is true. I 
am the member who voted against it. 
I do not apologize for that, I am proud 
of it. The fight is not over. I think 
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you have got the votes to beat me. I 
do not think enough Members are 
wrought up about this to be willing to 
go on record today. Many of the Mem- 
bers do not understand it, although I 
believe that if they had the time to read 
my statement in the Recorp, yesterday 
at page 12152, they would understand it. 
But eventually they will go on record, be- 
cause this fight is going to continue. I 
sincerely and honestly believe that I am 
right, and I believe that I have indi- 
cated my views. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia if these $15 billion of bonds are 
canceled who will be hurt? That is the 
question, who will be hurt? Not one 
person will be hurt. 

Mr. HIESTAND. One hundred and 
seventy million people in this country 
will be hurt. 

Mr. PATMAN. Nobody can claim 
that. Nobody will be hurt. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman gets 
me more time. 

Mr. BARR. Every man in this room 
would be hurt, every man and woman 
in this Nation. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a stock argu- 
ment; that is Mimeograph No. 11. 

Mr. BARR. What is left behind this 
currency that you have spread out? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Government’s 
credit, the same thing that it is now and 
the same thing that is behind the Gov- 
ernment's bonds. I do not yield further. 

These bonds have been paid for with 
Government currency, no more currency 
would be issued, to pay for them again, 
except possibly if we give away the 
bonds to the banks. More currency 
might eventually have to be issued to 
buy them back again. But if we cancel 
them everybody is helped; the taxpayers 
are helped. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not impugn the 
motives of any person in this House. I 
have a high regard and great respect 
for the Members of this great body. 
I have had the privilege of serving here 
longer than 30 years I have had to work 
a little bit harder than most of you, 
to keep up with you, because you are 
smarter than I, and probably had edu- 
cation, but on this particular matter 
I think I have the right answer. I have 
great respect for you, and I know when 
you get the truth that you are going 
to do what is right; and I believe what 
is right in these circumstances will be 
the defeat of this bill or sending it back 
to committee. 

Now this is the essential point: The 
House cannot intelligently debate this 
bill if we try to divorce the bill from its 
legislative history. 

I am perfectly aware that under the 
present law the Federal Reserve Board 
has enormous unused authority to re- 
duce required reserves of the member 
banks. In fact, I have emphasized that 
point, and I will again, for reasons which 
I will come back to. Iam aware that the 
bill only adds to this authority and in- 
creases the amount by which required 
reserves can be reduced. But the leg- 
islative history of the bill sets out a 
record of congressional intent and pur- 
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pose which refers not just to the me- 
chanical authority which is being added, 
but to the whole authority. It endorses 
and approves a general plan for using 
the already existing authority in ways 
which the Federal Reserve people would 
not dare use it without a general blessing 
from Congress. 
WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL? 


Now what is the purpose of the legisla- 
tion? The purpose is to change the 
money-creating shares as between the 
Federal Reserve and the private banks. 
For any given amount of new money 
that is to be created in the future, the 
private banks are to create a larger pro- 
portion and the Federal Reserve is to 
create a smaller proportion. The matter 
is important for this reason. When the 
Federal Reserve creates money, it does 
so by buying interest-bearing securities 
of the U.S. Government in the open mar- 
ket. The interest payments on these se- 
curities then go back into the Federal 
Treasury. When the private banks 
create the money to buy Government 
securities, the interest payments go into 
bank profits. 

Furthermore, if and when the Federal 
debt is ever reduced, reductions in 
amounts held by the private banks can 
be brought about only by payments of 
the principal amount of the securities 
out of the Federal Treasury. This means 
that both the interest and the principal 
comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

When the Federal Reserve holds Fed- 
eral debt obligations, the interest pay- 
ments go back into the Treasury. Fur- 
thermore, there is reason to think it 
probable that this part of the debt can 
be and will be held in perpetuity. In 
that case the Treasury will not have to 
pay the principal. 

The purpose and the effect of this 
legislation will be to change the money- 
creating shares, not only as to the future, 
but retroactively. Changing the shares 
as to the future means that with a given 
increase in the money supply, the Fed- 
eral Reserve will create a lesser percent- 
age and the private banks a larger per- 
centage. When the Federal Reserve 
creates money, it acquires interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States in 
the process. When the private banks 
create money, they also acquire interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 
in the process. At the present time the 
Federal Reserve is holding $25.6 billion 
of Government securities which it has 
bought in the open market. The private 
banks are holding $63.6 billion of inter- 
est-bearing obligations of the Federal 
Government, all of which they have ac- 
quired on bank-created money. Acquir- 
ing these securities cost the banks not 
one penny. 

Changing the money-creating shares 
retroactively will mean that the Federal 
Reserve will have to sell some of the 
securities it has already acquired at the 
same time it issues regulations permit- 
ting the private banks to create new 
money with which to buy these secu- 
rities. The net effect will be a transfer 
of Government securities now owned by 
the public over to the private banks. 
This will be without cost to the banks. 
No money will change hands. And the 
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banks will not even pay income taxes on 
the gift of the principal amount of these 
securities. 

My estimate is that unless the House 
does something today to amend this 
bill, or radically changing the record 
of the legislative intent which has been 
built to date, the loss to the Federal Re- 
serve by mid-1962 will be about $15 bil- 
lion. And it is reasonable to assume that 
the ultimate cost to the Government of 
buying these back, plus interest, will be 
about $30 billion. 

The purpose of this bill, as it is usually 
stated, is to reduce required reserves of 
the member banks. It is not to reduce 
required reserves of one class of banks 
and raise another class correspondingly. 
It is to reduce required reserves for all 
classes of banks, though they will not 
all be reduced proportionately. 

When required reserves are reduced, 
the banks are permitted to create more 
money on a given amount of reserves. 
At the present time the money-creating 
shares are about 1 to 7 in favor of the 
private banks. This means that when 
the Federal Reserve permits an increase 
of $8 in the money supply, the Fed cre- 
ates $1, by buying Government securities, 
and the private banks create $7, also 
by buying Government securities or by 
making other invesments and loans. 
Reducing required reserves means that 
in the future the private banks will cre- 
ate more and the Federal Reserve will 
create less. This is the clear purpose of 
115 bill throughout its legislative his- 

ory. 

This purpose of changing the money- 
creating shares is clearly the reason that 
the American Bankers Association ini- 
tiated the legislation. 

This purpose is made clear in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s report to the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency, and in 
the testimony of Vice Chairman Balder- 
ston. Of course, the Board is a little 
vague about how much and how rapidly 
it is going to change the money-creating 
shares. We would expect that. It has 
to be because it cannot itself be certain. 
This purpose is clearly stated in the re- 
port of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate. The purpose 
is given support in the statements of the 
Members of the Senate during debate of 
the bill on May 13. And finally, the re- 
port of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is silent on the matter. 
It certainly does not object to changing 
the money-creating shares, either as to 
the future or retroactively. Excerpts 
from this legislative history are set out 
in my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD on June 15, beginning at page 10876. 
To date there have been few voices of 
protest against this purpose. And I do 
not believe that these protests are suf- 
ficient to overturn the weight of the leg- 
islative intent which the record shows on 
the other side, 

S. 1120 IS AN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
BILL 

The American Bankers Association first 
proposed this legislation in a report pre- 
pared by its Economic Policy Commission 
submitted to the Federal Reserve Board 
in February of 1957. Furthermore, the 
Federal Reserve began to put thebankers’ 
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plan into effect last year, without wait- 
ing for legislation. As I have said, the 
Federal Reserve Board has under the 
present law extremely wide mechanical 
authority for reducing required reserves 
in bringing about, if it wishes to do so, 
much more equal requirements as among 
the three classes of banks. 

But when the Federal Reserve began 
to put the bankers’ plan into operation 
last year, there were some objections. 
I, for one, objected. Last year the Board 
reduced required reserves of the member 
banks so as to change the money-creat- 
ing shares. Previously the private banks 
were allowed to create about $6 of money 
for each $1 the Federal Reserve created. 
The Board made, in the early part of 
1958, three reductions in required re- 
serves which changed the ratio to about 
7 to 1, $1 for the Federal Reserve and 
$7 for the private banks. Furthermore, 
the Board made greater reductions for 
the New York and Chicago banks than 
for the other banks. This was the first 
time any such thing had been done, ex- 
cept under the highly unusual credit 
conditions that developed during war- 
time. It was apparent that the Board 
was beginning to put into effect one of 
the main features of the ABA's plan, 
which is to narrow the differential as 
between the three classes of banks. 

I objected to this matter again when 
Chairman Martin was before the Joint 
Economic Committee in January of this 
year. Mr. Martin said, and I quote: 

Mr. Martin. Mr. PatMan, as you know, 
trying to establish different relationships is 
a problem, and we have a reserve bill—— 

Representative Patman. I know, Mr. Mar- 
tin, now you have a reserve bill. Why do 
you not wait for that bill to pass? Why 
do you arbitrarily now, in administering the 
law, try to do what you claim Congress 
should do by law, and Congress has not done 
it? (U.S. Cong., Joint Economic Committee, 
“January 1959 Economic Report of the Presl- 
dent,” 86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959), p. 478.) 


Yes, it is true that the Federal Reserve 
now has under existing law authority to 
reduce required reserves by 86 % billion. 
It has authority to change relationships 
in required reserves among the three 
classes of banks. But it does not have 
the support and the backing, nor the 
congressional intent behind the enact- 
ment of a new law which the Board and 
the bankers have now decided to try to 
obtain before going any further with 
this plan. 

QUESTIONS WHICH THE SPONSORS MUST ANSWER 


Now, it seems to me that the Members 
of the House should insist that the mem- 
bers of the committee who are urging 
this bill answer several questions clearly 
and precisely. I believe the Members 
have a right to clear and convincing 
answers to these 13 questions. 

First. What assurances are they will- 
ing to accept that the effect of this bill 
will not be to change the money-creating 
shares as between the Fed and the pri- 
vate banks, and change them retro- 
actively?” 

It has come to my attention that some 
letters have been circulated which state 
that the Fed will not transfer any of its 
securities to the private banks. Those 
letters are not in the public record. 
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They are not a part of the legislative 
history. The committee was put on clear 
warning, by my testimony, as to what 
is in the legislative history concerning 
the giveaway feature of this legislation. 
The committee’s report is silent on the 
subject. It makes no statement that the 
authority which the Federal Reserve has, 
and will have under this bill, will not be 
used for a giveaway. 

Second. “Will the sponsors of the bill 
accept an amendment which will make 
it clear that there is to be no giveaway, 
and thus overcome everything in the 
legislative history to the contrary?” 

Third. Will the sponsors of the bill 
accept an amendment to require can- 
cellation of $15 billion of the Govern- 
ment securities which the Federal Re- 
serve is now holding, and thus make it 
certain that this amount of securities 
cannot be given away?” 

Fourth. If they will not accept such 
amendments, why not?” 

Then I think the sponsors must an- 
swer these questions and a few other 
key questions, as follows: 

Fifth. “Is this bill needed in order to 
provide for growth in the money supply 
in the years ahead?” 

And when they answer this question, 
I hope they will give us a precise esti- 
mate of the rate at which they expect 
the money supply to increase, and give 
us a precise estimate as to how long be- 
fore the authority in the present law for 
increasing the money supply would be 
exhausted. My estimate is that on the 
basis of a 3-percent increase per year, 
compounded annually, the present law 
will permit such an increase in the 
money supply over the next 54 years. 

Sixth. “Is this bill needed to permit 
the Federal Reserve to reduce the re- 
quired reserves of the New York and Chi- 
cago banks down to the level of reserves 
required of the Reserve city banks?” 

When the sponsors answer this ques- 
tion, I hope they will comment on these 
facts. At present, required reserves 
against demand deposits of the New York 
and Chicago banks are 18 percent. The 
Federal Reserve has in present law 
authority to reduce them to as low as 
13 percent. Are these reserves to be 
reduced only to 16% percent? That is 
the present requirements of the Reserve 
city banks? If so why is any legislation 
needed? 

Seventh. “Is this bill needed to help 
the country banks?” 

When the sponsors answer this ques- 
tion, I hope they will comment on these 
facts. They have made the point that if 
the Federal Reserve uses all of the per- 
missive authority under this bill to al- 
low the banks to count their vault cash 
as reserves, this will in effect reduce re- 
serves of the country banks by 81.2 bil- 
lion. The Federal Reserve now has au- 
thority to reduce reserves of the country 
banks against demand deposits from the 
present 11 percent down to as low as 7 
percent. This would reduce required re- 
serv of the country banks by 81 ½ bil- 

on. 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve now 
has authority to reduce required reserves 
against time deposits in the country 
banks from the present 5 percent down 
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to 3 percent. This would reduce required 
reserves of the country banks by another 
one-half billion dollars. 

Eighth. “Why then is legislation need- 
ed to help the country banks?” 

And while we are on this question I 
hope the sponsors will answer two other 
questions. The argument has been made 
that the country banks have relatively 
large amounts of cash, because they have 
to keep relatively large amounts of cash 
for practical reasons. Otherwise, they 
would turn in the cash to obtain more 
reserves. My question, then, is what is 
the amount of (a) excess reserves of the 
country banks, and (b) the amount of 
free reserves of the country banks? The 
answer to these questions can be found 
on page 26 of the committee's report in 
my dissenting views. So, after the 
answers are found, my question then is, 
“Why would the country banks turn in 
their cash to obtain more reserves when 
they have large amounts of excess re- 
serves?” Why would they wish to obtain 
more reserves when they have reserves 
they have not used? 

One other question on this point. Is 
it true, or is it not true that the fact that 
country banks normally keep relatively 
large amounts of cash was taken into 
consideration when the present level of 
reserve requirements was established? 
In other words, has the inequity already 
been corrected? 

Finally, the sponsors should comment 
on this question: 

Ninth. “How will the amount of re- 
serves which the banks keep in the form 
of cash in the banks be policed?” 

Bank examiners can police banks’ re- 
ports on the amount of deposits, because 
they can go to the individual records of 
the depositors and check them, and 
check them retroactively. There are no 
such individual records for the cash in 
the bank, and cash can move from bank 
to bank pretty fast in little black bags 
when the bankers see the examiner 
coming. 

The last several questions will make it 
clear, I think, what this bill is not about. 
It is not needed for a growth in the 
money supply. It is not needed to re- 
duce required reserves of the New York 
and Chicago banks. And, for that mat- 
ter, it is not even needed to eliminate the 
Reserve city classification. The Federal 
Reserve Board can remove the New York 
and Chicago banks from that classifica- 
tion now, if it wished to do so. The bill 
is not needed to help the country banks. 
Under these circumstances it seems to 
me the committee has a pretty clear bur- 
den to show why this legislation is 
needed. And that is a burden which is 
not satisfied simply by statements and 
innuendoes that very few people object 
to it. In point of fact, very few people 
have any comprehension of the subject 
matter with which the bill deals. And I 
suggest if many people did know what 
the bill is about, the committee would 
have a popular uprising on its hands. 

Now, one more question. 

Tenth. “Is the purpose of this bill to 
change the Federal Reserve monetary 
policies? Is the purpose of the bill to 
change interest rates?” 
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No; these are not purposes of the bill. 
Neither the American Bankers Associa- 
tion nor the Federal Reserve System in- 
tends that monetary policies or interest 
rates will be affected. 

Yet interest rates will be affected. 
You cannot put $15 billion, $10 billion, 
$5 billion, or even $1 billion of Federal 
securities back into the market, even as 
a free gift to the banks, without further 
depressing the price of Government se- 
curities and further boosting all interest 
rates. 

Furthermore, whether intended or 
not, monetary controls will be affected. 
In making its recommendations on this 
bill, the Federal Reserve expressed a 
willingness to accept the American Bank- 
ers Association legislation, but only with 
certain amendments. And these are 
amendments which the Federal Reserve 
Board considered necessary and essen- 
tial for its monetary-control purposes. 
The Board made no objection to chang- 
ing the money-creating shares. It 
made no objection to giving away its 
holdings of Government securities. It 
gave into to this part of the ABA’s legis- 
lative proposal. But it did object vigor- 
ously to those features of the ABA's pro- 
posals which it thought would weaken 
or destroy its monetary controls. 

With the amendments which the Fed- 
eral Reserve recommended, the Board 
felt that its monetary controls would not 
be disrupted, although it admitted that 
it would have problems, even under the 
bill it recommended. The Board vigor- 
ously protested the elimination of the 
central Reserve city classification for the 
New York and Chicago banks, because 
it said that the separate classification 
of these banks is essential to maintain- 
ing monetary controls. The Board also 
objected to any mandatory reduction in 
required reserves, for any class of banks, 
by any specified time. It objected to this 
proposal also for the reason that it said 
that this would interfere with its mone- 
tary controls, as it obviously will. 

From the Federal Reserve's point of 
view, the thing that would be infinitely 
worse than giving the banks reserves 
which the banks would use to buy its 
securities, is having to give the banks re- 
serves which the banks then refused to 
use to buy its securities. The result 
would either be a great inflation, or the 
Federal Reserve would have to dump its 
securities at greatly more distressed 
prices than prevail even today. 

Yet the bill which has been reported 
contains these two provisions to which 
the Federal Reserve Board vigorously 
objected. After the hearings, the Bush 
amendment was adopted in spite of the 
Federal Reserve Board's protests, put- 
ting in the American Bankers Associ- 
ation’s original proposal to eliminate the 
central Reserve city classification, and 
to reduce required reserves of the New 
York and Chicago banks, by the date 
that the ABA had originally specified, 
which is mid-1962. 

Eleventh. “Therefore it seems to me 
that the sponsors of this legislation have 
a clear duty to answer this question, Why 
have they adopted these two features of 
the ABA’s proposal over the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s protests?” 
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Purthermore, I would point out that it 
is no answer to say that the bill gives the 
Federal Reserve 3 years in which to put 
these provisions into full and complete 
effect. Three years from now will be 
June of 1962, which is the date which the 
ABA proposed at the outset that these 
provisions be put into effect. And it was 
this proposal that the Federal Reserve 
Board protested. 

Twelfth. Next question: “What is it 
that the American Bankers Association 
proposed to be done in its original re- 
port on this legislation which cannot 
be done under this bill?” 

I suggest that the bill permits every- 
thing the American Bankers Association 
asked for, with one minor exception. 
The American Bankers Association 
asked that required reserves against 
time deposits be reduced to 2 percent. 
The bill does not change this. It leaves 
the law at 3 percent, but this amounts 
to only one-half billion of reserves. 

Thirteenth. Finally comes the jackpot 
question: “How does the committee pro- 
pose to amend or overturn the congres- 
sional intent of this bill as is expressed 
in the following excerpts from the leg- 
islative history?” 

EXCERPTS FROM THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF 
S. 1120 SHOWING INTENT TO TRANSFER GOV- 
ERNMENT SECURITIES FROM THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE TO THE PRIVATE BANKS 
It should be clear that all such phrases 

as “offsetting excess reserves through 
open market operations,” and “taking 
other action to absorb excess reserves 
released through reductions in required 
reserves” mean, plainly, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will sell securities 
from its portfolio in the open market to 
offset the reserves freed to the private 
banks under this legislation. In other 
words, the Fed will give the banks the 
reserves with which to buy these secu- 
rities and then sell the banks these se- 
curities, at no cost to the banks. 

The excerpts are as follows, begin- 
ning with the first report of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, then taking up 
the second summary report of the ABA 
plan which sets out its exact specifica- 
tions for reducing required reserves, 
then taking up the Federal Reserve’s 
report on the legislation, and coming, 
finally, to the committees’ hearings and 
reports and the debate on the bill in the 
Senate: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE Report “MEMBER BANK 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS,” BY THE ECONOMIC 
PoLīcY COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, PUBLISHED IN FEB- 
RUARY 1957, PacEs 28-32 
A question remains, however, as to the 

effects on the Reserve banks" holdings of 

Government securities. We have seen that 

reductions in reserve requirements to meet 

the economy’s growth needs would have the 
advantage of providing the banks with the 
necessary reserve funds without further ad- 
ditions to the Federal’s already huge port- 
folio. But what if reserve reduction were 
to proceed faster, as advocated above? If 
the Federal were to cut the reserve per- 
centages and then absorb the resulting ex- 
cess reserves by selling Governments, the 
result would be to shift part of its securities 

to other investors over a period of 
time. Would this be desirable? 

In our opinion, it would be. It seems 
clear that the System's securities holdings 
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are far larger than is necessary either for 
credit-control purposes or to cover the ex- 
penses and dividends of the Reserve banks, 
and that it would not be good policy over 
a long period for the Reserve banks to hold 
an amount of Government securities as large 
as they now have. Reductions in the reserve 
percentages, accompanied by open-market 
sales, would give the System an opportunity 
to reduce its overload of Governments while 
still leaving it with a more than ample se- 
curities portfolio. 
* * . * * 

Then, as we have seen, the Reserve Sys- 
tem increased its holdings to about $24 
billion as a result of its policy of providing 
reserve funds to the banks via open-market 
operations instead of lowering the reserve 
percentages. The System's holdings today 
are very close to the January 1946 peak. 
As of June 30, 1956, the Reserve banks owned 
$23.7 billion of Governments—excluding 
those held under repurchase agreements. 
The member banks owned $46.2 billion. In 
other words, the Reserve banks heid almost 
half as much as all the member banks com- 
bined. 

No one can say precisely just how large a 
volume of Governments the Reserve banks 
need to hold. It is quite clear, however, that 
the holdings do not need to be anywhere 
near as large as they are now. 

. * * * * 

Chart II shows the ratio of the Federal's 
security holdings to total reserve balances 
during 1920-56. The ratio now stands at 
nearly 130 percent, as compared with 16 per- 
cent during 1920-29 and just under 52 per- 
cent during 1930-33. 

This suggests that the System’s holdings 
could easily be reduced by many billions 
without weakening its credit-control powers. 

It is conceivable, of course, that an influx 
of gold might push up excess reserves and 
make it necessary for the Federal to sell 
substantial quantities of Governments in 
order to absorb them. However, the Sys- 
tem's portfolio is now far more than ade- 
quate to take care of any possible inflow. 

. * . * . 


From an earnings standpoint, too, the 
Federal's present portfolio is clearly larger 
than it needs to be. 


* . . . . 


It is clear from the figures that the Sys- 
tems holdings are far in excess of the 
amount needed for the Reserve banks to 
cover expenses and dividends. Even if these 
holdings were reduced by as much as $15 
billion, the System would still have some 
net earnings after dividends, 

* > * 


Moreover, the Reserve banks were never 
intended to be a source of revenue to the 
Government, and policy regarding the level 
of required reserves should certainly not be 
determined on the basis of the effect on 
Federal Reserve payment to the Treasury. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ORIGINAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL “A PLAN FOR MEMBER BANK RE- 
SERVE REQUIREMENTS,” SUBMITTED BY THE 
Economic PoLicy COMMISSION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 1957 

„ . * . . 


Looking ahead, it is clear that the needs 
of the public for currency and bank deposits 
will increase with the growth of the Ameri- 
can economy. To meet these needs, it will 
be necessary to expand the reserve base of 
the banking system either by creating mure 
reserves through open-market operations or 
by reducing reserve requirements. 

The first approach, that of augmenting the 
reserves of member banks, would commit the 
Federal Reserve authorities to a large-scale 
program of open market purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities designed to inject addi- 
tional funds into the banking system. This 
would necessitate a further increase in the 
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size of the Federal Reserve’s portfolio which, 

it is widely agreed, is already excessively 

large (p. 12). 
. * . . a 

If such an expansion were to be met 
without reducing reserve requirements, it 
would be necessary to supply the banks with 
about $7 billion of additional reserye bal- 
ances by means of open market purchases 
of Government securities by the Reserve 
banks (p. 14). 

0 * . * * 

In 1948, for example, virtually all of the 
increase in reserve requirements was coun- 
teracted by open market operations and the 
chief result of the requirement increase was 
that member banks were forced to part with 
about $2 billion of their earning assets. 
Bankers naturally felt that they were being 
rather heavily penalized for the sake of very 
doubtful benefits to the economy. 

* . . * * 


Effects on total required reserves of mem- 
ber banks: If the Commission’s proposals 
were in effect at the present time, total re- 
quired reserves (including vault cash) would 
be $7.7 billion lower than their actual pres- 
ent level of $18.4 billion (as of June 30, 
1956). Required reserve balances that mem- 
ber banks must maintain at the Federal 
Reserve banks would be $9.8 billion lower 
(53 percent lower) than their actual cur- 
rent levels (p. 26). 

* * » * * 


Comparing this with what would happen 
under the Commission’s plan, it can be seen 
that the adoption of the plan would make 
a net difference of about $9 billion in the 
case of total required reserves and about 
$12 billion in the case of required reserve 
balances. 


* . * . . 


The Reserve banks Government securities 
portfolios; There seems to be considerable 
agreement that the Federal Reserve banks 
should work toward a reduction of their 
enormous holdings of Government obliga- 
tions. At the present time the Reserve banks 
hold about $24 billion of Governments, an 
amount far in excess of their needs either for 
earnings or for credit control. 

The Commission’s proposals contemplate a 
moderate reduction of these holdings over 
the years. On the other hand, unless reserve 
requirements are reduced, the Federal Re- 
serve will have to pump more reserves into 
the banking system to enable it to meet the 
growing monetary and credit needs of our 
economy. Thus the Reserve banks would 
be confronted with the necessity of engaging 
in large-scale open-market purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities for an indefinite period 
ahead (p. 30). 

* * * * . 

It is true that ihe Government would lose 
a small amount of revenue, since about 90 
percent of the Reserve banks’ annual earn- 
ings after dividends are now being volun- 
tarily paid over to the Treasury. However, 
the Reserve banks were never intended to be 
a source of revenue to the Government, and 
policy regarding the level of required re- 
serves should certainly not be determined 
on the basis of the effect on Federal Reserve 
payments to the Treasury (p. 32). 

* * . = > 

As mentioned earlier, the carrying out of 
the Commission’s plan would result in some 
reduction of the Reserve banks’ holdings of 
Government securities. Would this weaken 
the Federal’s credit control powers? 

Definitely not. As already discussed, the 
Reserve banks now hold far more securities 
than needed for credit-control purposes. 
The sale of only a small fraction of the Sys- 
tem's holdings would completely absorb all 
excess reserves. In fact, ever since the end 
of World War H. these holdings have been 
well in excess of total member bank reserve 
balances, required and excess. 
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In sum, the Federal Reserve’s portfolio is 
today far more than adequate to cope with 
any possible gold inflows or other contin- 
gencies that might tend to create excess 
reserves. It could be substantially reduced 
without any risk whatever in that direction 
(P. 34). 

Ld * * * * 

If the reserves released at any time are 
excessive in the light of current monetary 
conditions, the Federal Reserve can easily 
absorb them by open-market sales of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

In short, there is no reason for assuming 
that adoption of the plan would result in 
any greater expansion of money and bank 
credit than would occur if reserve require- 
ments were to be kept at their present high 
levels (p. 35). 

Excerpts From REPORT SUBMITTED BY THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD TO THE COMMITTEES 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY SETTING OUT 
THE BOoaRp’s RECOMMENDATIONS IN SUP- 
PORT OF THE VAULT-CasH BILLS as ORIGI- 
NALLY INTRODUCED * 

The Board has given consideration to the 
careful and comprehensive study of the 
problem of reserve requirements and the 
proposals for changes made by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American Bankers 
Association and also to other plans for fun- 
damental revisions in the reserve require- 
ment structure. The Board has concluded, 
however, that far-reaching changes in the 
law are not necessary. In particular the 
Board should not be under a mandate to 
reach some particular level of requirements 
at any time in the future. With the amend- 
ments proposed, along with other provisions 
of existing law, the Board would have ade- 
quate authority to make any changes in the 
structure and level of reserve requirements 
that are likely to be appropriate under pres- 
ent or foreseeable conditions (pp, 15-16). 

* * * . * 


For purposes of monetary policy, reserve 
requirements of member banks do not need 
to be as high as they have been in recent 
years. Federal Reserve holdings of Govern- 
ment securities are large enough so that they 
could be reduced to absorb a substantial 
amount of reserves released, without impair- 
ing the ability of the System to perform its 
essential functions (p. 15). 

. * * . . 


While an individual bank may obtain re- 
serves or currency by shifting other assets 
to other banks in exchange, all banks as a 
group cannot add to or subtract from the 
supply of reserves except through borrowing 
from the Reserve banks or repaying such bor- 
rowings. The Federal Reserve can control 
the availability of reserves by buying or sell- 
ing Government securities, or at least can by 
such sales make it necessary for banks to 
undergo the restraint of borrowing from the 
Reserve banks if they want to obtain addi- 
tional reserves or currency (p. 24). 

* * . * . 


Any reduction in reserve requirements 
would permit banks to increase their earn- 
ing assets and thus provide larger earnings. 
This in turn would help banks to improve 
their capital positions. Even if the reserves 
released were fully absorbed by Federal Re- 
serve open market sales so that no excess 
reserves were created, member banks could 
buy additional securities or make loans in an 
amount equal to the reserves released, and 
thus increase their earnings (p. 26). 

* * ” * * 

A lower level of requirements would im- 

prove the earning position of banks and 


1 Page references refer to reprint in hear- 
ings, Member Bank Reserve Requirements, 
before Subcommittee No. 2, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 1959. 
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aid them in building up their capital posi- 
tions to levels commensurate with the more 
rapid expansion that has occurred in their 
liabilities during the past 30 years. 

* = = . . 

To the extent necessary to avoid undue 
credit expansion, reserves released by any 
reduction in requirements could be absorbed 
by Federal Reserve sales of securities in the 
market. This would in effect shift earning 
assets from Federal Reserve banks to mem- 
ber banks. The present system portfolio 
is adequate to permit a substantial reduc- 
tion and still leave enough to provide suffi- 
cient earnings to cover necessary expenses, 
as well as for current purposes of policy. 

Any decrease in requirements, however, 
should leave the Federal Reserve with a port- 
folio adequate to cover possible future con- 
tingencies, such as the large inflow of gold or 
economies in the use of currency that might 
add reserves in excess of appropriate needs 
(pp. 27-28). 

. . > * . 

Any substantial release of reserves within 
a short period of time can have disturbing 
effects on credit markets and on the eco- 
nomic system generally. Although the 
amount of any such release can be offset 
by absorption of the same amount through 
Federal Reserve sales of securities, the initial 
uses that might be made of the actual re- 
serves released cannot be controlled (p. 28). 

. * * * * 

Such a provision [vault cash] would make 
possible the release of over $2 billion of 
reserves for all member banks, unless offset 
by other action (p. 12). 

+ * . . * 

Because of the magnitude of vault cash 
holdings, which amount to about one-eighth 
of total required reserves, permission to 
count vault cash as reserves would make a 
relatively large addition to the available sup- 
ply of reserves (p. 37). 

* » . * . 

Some of the effects of reserve additions 
might be offset by open market operations, 
or changes could be made at times when 
additions to reserves are desirable (p. 37). 


EXCERPTS From TESTIMONY or C. CANBY BAL- 
DERSTON, VICE CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF Gov- 
ERNORS (ACCOMPANIED BY WOODLIEF THOM- 
AS, ECONOMIC ADVISER TO THE BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS, AND RALPH A. YOUNG, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM), BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, U.S. 
SENATE, ON S. 860 anD S. 1120, MARCH 23 
AND 24, 1959 
Mr. BALDERSTON. * * * We are asking for 

a change in the structure of design of the 

house. It has nothing to do with current 

policy. 

Senator Proxmire. But you would agree 
that if the Federal Reserve desired to do so 
that this proposal would permit them to 
substantially expand the supply of money 
and that the effect could be, on strict 
monetary theory, to increase prices? 

Mr. Batperston. The potential is there, 
but you notice that what you are suggesting 
could be accomplished through open market 
operations, the size of the Federal Reserve 
portfolio being what it is (p. 29). 

* * * * J 

Mr. BALDERSTON. * * * We can provide re- 
serves to the banks through open market 
operations just as we can under the potential 
authority of this bill. And having the open 
market instrument in good working order, 
we have suggested in this bill that we no 
longer need the 13-to-26 range. We can get 
along in any foreseeable circumstances with 
a 10-to-20 range, which would be identical 
with that for the Reserve city banks. 


* > . * . 
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Senator Doucras. You still have a tremen- 
dous margin at your own discretion. 

Mr. BALDERSTON. Of course. 

Senator Dovcras. But you want to go 
down to 10. You could still reduce your 
ratios in your central Reserve cities down to 
13. Then we could give you power to dif- 
ferentiate between banks within cities. 

Mr. BALDERSTON. Perhaps either Mr. 
Thomas or Mr. Young has an added point 
that would make the answer more complete. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, it is perfectly 
proper and correct to say that you can sup- 
ply any amount of reserves through open 
market operations expanding the assets of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Senator Douctas. I am glad to have that 
admission (p. 36). 

* * © * 0 

Mr. BALDERSTON, * * * The bill gives the 
Board authority, you notice, to implement 
this policy by allowing the banks to count 
vault cash in whole or in part. When such 
authority was granted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, it would naturally make the 
appropriate adjustments so that the shock 
would not be damaging (p. 40). 


STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM IN OPPOSITION 
TO PROPOSAL FoR ABOLITION OF CENTRAL RE- 
SERVE CITy CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBER 
Bax RS. APRIL 2, 1959 


Practical objections to a mandatory re- 
quirement that reserve requirements be made 
identical for all city banks relate to the 
problem of absorbing the reserves released 
and the shifts in established relationships 
among banks. The change would necessi- 
tate either a reduction in the central re- 
serve city requirements or an increase in 
those for reserve cities. If reserve require- 
ments at central Reserve city banks were 
lowered to the level of Reserve city banks, 
the effect would have to be absorbed by rais- 
ing requirements for country banks, if neces- 
sary to maintain an appropriate total level of 
required reserves. If the total level of re- 
quired reserves were lowered, the additional 
reserves would need to be absorbed by other 
means to avold undue credit expansion. In 
any event, there would be a realinement of 
requirements that would alter long-estab- 
lished relationships among banks; the pres- 
ent central Reserve city banks would have 
lower requirements and country banks would 
probably have higher requirements relative 
to the average for all member banks than 
would be the case if the three-way classifi- 
cation were retained. 

Retention of the central reserve city clas- 
sification is essential in order to make it pos- 
sible to deal with any undue concentration of 
available reserves in money market centers, 
such as has happened and might arise again 
in the future. Absorption of such a pool of 
reserves through open-market operations or 
through a widespread increase in require- 
ments might be impossible without undue 
effects on other banks having relatively small 
amounts of reserves available. Such a sit- 
uation developed in the 1930’s when large 
amounts of both foreign and domestic bal- 
ances were concentrated in New York, and 
New York City banks held very large excess 
reserves. Authority to maintain three classes 
of banks provides the Federal Reserve with 
more flexible powers to deal with such varia- 
tions in the distribution of reserves (p. 41). 


EXCERPTS From TESTIMONY or C. CANBY 
BALDERSTON, VICE CHAIRMAN, BOARD oF 
GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
TEM (ACCOMPANIED BY WOODLIEF THOMAS, 
ECONOMIC ADVISER, AND HOWARD H. HACK- 
LEY, GENERAL COUNSEL), BEFORE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE No. 2 OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, ON H.R. 5237, APRIL 7, 8, AND 9, 
1959 
Mr. BALDERSTON. * * * Permitting vault 

cash to count as reserves would release a 
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corresponding amount of reserves now held 
on deposit at the Reserve banks and thus 
add approximately $2 billion at a single 
stroke to the available supply of bank re- 
serves. Unless other action were taken to 
absorb some of the reserves released, this 
would increase the lending potential of the 
banking system by more than a tenth. It 
would also distort existing differentials in 
reserve requirements as between classes of 
banks. Any such change, therefore, would 
have to be put into effect gradually, and 
most likely be offset by adjustments in the 
reserve requirement percentages as well as 
by open market operations (p. 3). 
* . . . * 

If requirements at central Reserve city 
banks were lowered to the present level of 
Reserve city banks, the effect would have to 
be absorbed by raising requirements for 
country banks, if necessary to maintain an 
appropriate total level of required reserves. 
If the total level of required reserves were 
lowered, the additional reserves would need 
to be absorbed by other means to avoid un- 
due credit expansion (p. 6). 

> * * * * 

Retention of the central Reserve city clas- 
sification is essential in order to make it 
possible to deal with any undue concentra- 
tion of available reserves in money market 
centers, such as has happened and might 
arise again in the future. Absorption of 
such a pool of reserves through open market 
operations or through a widespread increase 
in requirements might be impossible with- 
out undue effects on other banks having 
relatively small amounts of reserves avail- 
able (p. 6). 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED ON BE- 
HALF OF REPRESENTATIVE MULTER TO THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD IN RE H.R. 5237 


Permitting vault cash to count as reserves 
would release a corresponding amount of 
reserves now held on deposit at the Reserve 
banks and thus add approximately $2 billion 
at a single stroke to the available supply 
of bank reserves. Unless other action were 
taken to absorb some of the reserves re- 
leased, this would increase the lending po- 
tential of the banking system by more than 
a tenth. It would also distort existing dif- 
ferentials in reserve requirements as be- 
tween classes of banks. Any such change, 
therefore, would have to be put into effect 
gradually, and most likely be offset by ad- 
justments in the reserve requirement per- 
centages, as well as by open market condi- 
tions (p. 100). 


EXCERPT FROM STATEMENT OF Davin M. KEN- 
NEDY ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 
2 OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON 
H.R. 5237, APRIL 8, 1959 
Mr. KENNEDY. I think looking at the way 

I see conditions developing, the trend will 

be to reduce them [required reserves] in- 

stead of increase them. Of course, they 
have broad power in the open market 

operations to control reserves (p. 200). 


Excerpts From STATEMENT oF Isaac B. 
GRAINGER ON BEHALF OF NEW YORK CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE ASSOCIATION (ACCOMPANIED BY 
WESLEY LINDOW AND WILLIAM C. PIERCE), 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON H.R. 5237, APRIL 8, 
1959 
Thus, the reduction in required reserves 

proposed by the association, based on the 
above, would release less than $400 million 
of reserves, an amount which could readily 
be offset through the sale of U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations by the Federal Reserve. 
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To the extent that the central Reserve 
city banks invested the proceeds of such a 
reduction in Reserve requirements in short- 
term Treasury obligations, neither the 
liquidity nor the risk position of the banks 
would be affected (p. 253). 

* * * s . 

Required reserves now aggregate some $18 
billion, so that the $400 million reduction 
in required reserves that would follow the 
elimination of the central reserve city 
classification would represent a reduction of 
hardly more than 2 percent of total required 
reserves. Moreover, as reviewed in greater 
detail in section IX, the Federal Reserve 
could, if appropriate, “soak up” reserves thus 
made available by open-market sales out of 
its Government security portfolio, which now 
totals over $25 billion (p. 254). 

* * . 


In contrast, weekly changes in “float” can 
be large and unpredictable... An obvious way 
for the Federal Reserve to minimize the 
money-market impact of releasing reserves 
would be to make offsetting sales out of 
the System’s open-market account, which 
currently amounts to about $25% billion 
(p. 264). 


EXCERPTS From REPORT ON MEMBER BANK RE- 
SERVE REQUIREMENTS TO ACCOMPANY S. 
1120, CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, U.S. SENATE, REPORT No. 195, APRIL 
17, 1959 
It is not the purpose of the bill to inter- 

fere with the monetary policy objectives of 
the Federal Reserve Board. For this reason 
the committee supports strongly the dis- 
cretionary authority the Board will have, 
“under such regulations as it may pre- 
scribe, * * * [to] permit member banks to 
count all or part of their currency and coin 
as reserves * * *.” In short, the vault cash 
provision under S. 1120 will have only that 
influence on credit availability as is per- 
mitted by the Federal Reserve Board within 
the framework of its overall credit control 
objectives. 

Similarly, banks in Reserve cities may be 
reclassified as country banks only at Board 
discretion. 

With respect to the elimination of the 
central Reserve city classification, the impact 
of released reserves is only nominal, as 
pointed out above. Furthermore, all avail- 
able data point clearly to the fact that the 
Board has the power to offset the released 
reserves, and in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, such power should be used, if the Board 
determines that its general credit policy re- 
quires such action (p. 15). 


EXCEPTS FROM SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SEN- 
ATOR DOUGLAS, REPORT ON MEMBER BANK 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS To ACCOMPANY S. 
1120, COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, U.S. SENATE, Report No. 195, APRIL 
17, 1959 
It is, of course, true that if the Federal 

Reserve Board were to lower reserve require- 

ments, they could try to offset the resulting 

expansion of credit by blotting up some of 
the newly created reserves by means of open 
market sales of Government securities. It 
is also true that at the moment they allowed 
vault cash to be counted with reserves, they 

could raise reserve requirements in such a 

way as partially to offset the potential ex- 

pansion of credit which such an act would 
bring. 

But the Reserve authorities, influenced as 
they tend to be by the views of the banking 
community, would find it hard to resist the 
demand of the commercial banks that they 
be allowed to use the reserves, or at least 
a considerable portion of the reserves, which 
this legislation makes available to them. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DEBATE IN THE SENATE ON 
S. 1120, on Date or PASSAGE, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, WEDNESDAY, Mar 13, 1959—RE- 
SERVES REQUIRED To Br MAINTAINED BY 
MEMBER BANKS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 
Mr. PRroxMRE. What I am worried about 

is that we are moving into such a position 

that the Federal Reserve System will tighten 
credit, not by raising the reserve require- 
ments—because they have proposed legisla- 
tion which will to some extent limit the fig- 
ure to which they can raise reserve require- 
ments—but to sell Government securities, 
and, in doing that, drive the interest rates 
up, and put into private hands holdings of 

Government securities which are now in 

public hands; thus costing the taxpayer the 

interest which is being paid on these Gov- 
ernment securities. 

That is not merely my idea. It is the idea 

of some responsible, respected, thoughtful, 

ized economists, as well as Members 

of the House of Representatives and this 


body. I believe it makes sense. It is some- 
thing which concerns me very much (p, 
7227). 

. * . * * 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The currently large Fed - 
eral Reserve holdings of Government securi- 
ties—$25 billion—with about $20 billion in 
short maturities is ample enough to absorb 
any anticipated increases in excess reserves 
(p. 7227). 

. « * * * 

When reserve requirements are lowered, it 
is of tremendous advantage to them [the 
private banks], just as it is advantageous 
to hold securities and earn the interest on 
them, rather than to have the Government 
hold them (p. 7227). 

* . * * * 

Mr. BusH. It was also anticipated that 
this would be done in such a manner that 
the liberalizing effect could, if necessary, 
be compensated for by other actions of the 
Federal Reserve Board, such as the sale of 
Government securities in open market opera- 
tions (p. 7229). 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1120) to amend the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be 
maintained by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System against deposits 
and to eliminate the classification “cen- 
tral Reserve city,” had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


MEMBER BANK RESERVE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the membership to 
the following letter I have written: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 1, 1959. 

Dear CorLeacue: Within the last few days 

you received a letter claiming that it was 
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unfair to refer to S. 1120 as a $15 billion give- 
away program. It has been claimed that 
those who feel that this is a giveaway pro- 
gram are making irresponsible charges. 

I submit that the distinguished economists 
who are opposed to this bill are not irrespon- 
sible. These men are scholars of great stat- 
ure in economics who have spent their lives 
in the pursuit of knowledge and the formu- 
lation of sound monetary policies which have 
been written into law within the last 25 
years. 

The professors who are opposed to this bill 
are the following: 

Prof. Seymour E. Harris, chairman of the 
economics department of Harvard University. 

Prof. Alvin Hansen, one of the world’s lead- 
ing monetary and fiscal experts, and a dis- 
tinguished service professor at Harvard 
University. 

Arthur P. Becker, chairman of the eco- 
nomics department at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

John Girley, Sr., research scholar at Brook- 
ings Institution and associate editor of the 
Journal of Finance. 

Lester O. Wisler, trustee and senior re- 
search analyst, National Research Institu- 
tion, Oakland, Calif. 

It seems to me that the opinions of these 
independent-minded and brilliant experts in 
economics make it abundantly clear that 
S. 1120 is a bill which should be voted down. 

The opinions of these economists appear at 
the following places in the REcorp: 9618, 
June 2; 12004, June 26; 11821, June 24; and 
12157, June 29. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD G. WOLF. 


IMPLEMENTING A TEACHER EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM WITH IRE- 
LAND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following letter as 
a part of my remarks which I know 
covers a subject that is of great interest 
to all Members of the House: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1959. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MRS. Rocers: I am writing to you in 
reference to your telephone conversations 
earlier this year with Dr. Thomas E. Cotner 
and Mr. James W. Doon, Jr. of my staff con- 
cerning the possibility of implementing a 
teacher exchange program with Ireland, 

As you know, Mr. Doon visited Ireland 
briefly on his recent trip to match the Amer- 
ican and British exchange teachers for the 
coming school year. While there, he dis- 
cussed the possibilities of teacher exchange 
with officials of the American Embassy and 
the Irish Scholarship Exchange Board. He 
reports that the Embassy officials concerned 
with the overall exchange are very sympa- 
thetic to teacher exchanges and are doing 


everything possible to persuade the Ministry 
of Education to approve a pilot program in 
the near future. There are many obstacles 
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to be overcome, such as the small size of the 
total Irish exchange program, the adminis- 
tration of public elementary schools by local 
parish priests, the requirement that instruc- 
tion at the elementary level be conducted in 
Gaelic, and the fact that all secondary 
schools are privately controlled (there are no 
public secondary schools). Progress is being 
made, however, and several key Ministry of 
Education officials are scheduled for short- 
term leader and specialist grants, involving 
visits to schools in the United States. We 
are hopeful that, in due time, some teacher 
exchanges may be implemented at the sec- 
ondary level, possibly in the field of voca- 
tional education. 

You will be pleased to know, I am sure, 
that plans have now been approved to bring 
50 teachers from Ireland to the United States 
for a 6-week visit this summer. This Office, 
at the request of the Department of State, is 
arranging a 2-week seminar on American 
education for them at the New York State 
Teachers College in New Paltz, N.Y. 
They will also visit other parts of the United 
States. The visit of this group should do 
much to stimulate the idea of teacher ex- 
change in the Irish teaching profession. 

In closing, may I extend my sincere appre- 
ciation for your interest in and continued 
support of the international educational ex- 
change program. If we may be of further 
assistance, please do not hesitate to call upon 
us at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER J. CALDWELL, 
Assistant Commissioner for Interna- 
tional Education. 


VICE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Vice President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomie Growth issued its long awaited 
statement on the American economy. 
To say that its contents were a disap- 
pointment would be to give too much 
credit to that statement. The report 
was replete with cliches and slogans, 
The three recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were nothing more than a short 
term, shortsighted policy which does 
not give the direction and dynamism 
that the American people and the Con- 
gress should and do expect from the ad- 
ministration. The three recommenda- 
Kona may be summarized as the follow- 


First. Congress should make it clear 
that the Federal Government intends to 
use all appropriate means to protect the 
buying power of the dollar. 

Second. It is imperative that the Fed- 
eral budget for the 1960 fiscal year be 
balanced. 

Third. Credit and money must be con- 
trolled, and the limitation on interest 
rates of bonds should be removed. 

I am shocked that so little attention 
was paid to national growth. Our in- 
dustrial development is our basic prob- 
lem and the simple-minded approach 
taken by the Nixon committee does 
nothing to give any direction at a time 
when our national security is so closely 
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involved with our economic develop- 
ment. 

Allen Dulles, the Director of the CIA 
has pointed out: 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was 
about 33 percent that of the United States 
in 1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 
40 percent, and by 1962 it may be about 50 
percent of our own. This means that the 
Soviet economy has been growing and is ex- 
pected to grow through 1962 at a rate 
roughly twice that of the economy of the 
United States, Annual growth overall has 
been running at between 6 and 7 percent, 
annual growth of industry being between 10 
and 12 percent. 

The strange and rather disturbing 
fact is that even while the United States 
was in a period of economic expansion 
before the last economic recession, So- 
viet economic growth was twice as fast as 
that of the United States. It is by no 
means enough to merely overcome the 
present recession and return to our for- 
mer state of leisurely economic growth. 
Obviously, new methods must be found 
and adopted if the United States is to 
have a rate of economic productivity and 
expansion which surpasses that of the 
Soviet Union. 

Experts in the field of economic 
growth, such as Fritz Sternberg, the au- 
thor of the “Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” suggests that the answer to the 
problem of our economic growth can 
be found in automation. 


Today the U.S. Government has power to 
carry through its military program, t.e., to 
take a certain amount of the gross national 
product and apply it to military purposes. 
So far so good; but that is no longer enough. 
The Government must now be given power 
to plan for the national economy as a 
whole—at least in broad outline, In the 
present world political situation it is not 
enough to say that if there is such and such 
an increase in the gross national product 
then the various sectors of the economy 
could develop in this or that fashion. The 
present situation is so urgent that the U.S. 
Government should say forthrightly that an 
annual average increase of the gross national 
serene of—iI should say—at least 6 percent 

is. necessary for the next 10 years if the 
United States is to maintain its military and 
industrial position toward the Soviet Union. 
And within the framework of this general 
increase there should be a very much bigger 
increase in industrial production as a whole, 
and a particularly rapid increase in the auto- 
mated industries and those about to be 
automated, 


There is no doubt that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment must now establish certain tar- 
gets for the national economy as a whole 
and for the automated industries—and 
those capable of being automated—in 
particular, These targets should be de- 
signed to meet our world commitments 
economically and militarily while assur- 
ing a high standard of living in the 
United States. This can be accomplished 
if we realize the potentialities of the 
atomic and automated revolutions; revo- 
lutions which the United States brought 
about, but is sluggish in developing. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, our rate of economic 
growth as it compares to the Soviet 
Union is not the only criteria of judg- 
ment for our Nation, nor is it necessarily 


the most important criteria. In our 
Nation one-fifth of our population is un- 
derfed and underclothed. oo many 


families live on a bare subsistence mini- 
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mum of $2,000 a year. The administra- 
tion image of America is not the reality 
of America. There are too many unem- 
ployed—4 million—and too many people 
who must work two jobs in order to make 
ends meet. ‘There are too many small 
businesses that are failing, not because 
of inefficiency but because of the rise 
of oligopoly and monopoly. 

I had high hopes that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Committee would have dealt with 
such basic questions rather than be 
nothing more than the official apologists 
and justifiers of the present administra- 
tion’s makeshift monetary and fiscal 
policies. 


CLERK AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES AND SPEAKER AU- 
THORIZED TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until tomorrow, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UNCLE SAM BROKE.HIS WORD ON 
FORT POLK 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. McSwEEn] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a sad day in Louisiana. Fort Polk, La., 
has again become inactivated. Thus, 
another chapter in the peculiar history 
of this military installation has ended. 
So that Members of Congress may fully 
understand ‘this matter, permit me to 
recount’ briefly the short life of this 
base and to show how it exposes our poor 
military planning, a symptom of our 
defense policy illmess. Incidently, this 
will also reveal the economic punish- 
ment which has been dealt to a typical 
small American community in a most 
un-American way. 

Following are the dates of activation 
and inactivation of Fort Polk: 

Activated 1941, inactivated December 
31, 1946. 

Reactivated, August 1, 1950; inacti- 
vated June 1, 1954. 

Reactivated November 1, 1955; 
activated June 30, 1959. 

The first two spans of existence were 
during the World War II period and the 
Korean war period. 

However, the third span of life, from 
November 1, 1955, through today, oc- 
curred during a period of cold war no 
different from what we have today or 
what we can contemplate for the fore- 
seeable future. 

We might ask these questions. Why 
was Fort Polk reactivated at all on 
November 1, 1955? Have the reasons for 
reactivation disappeared? Further, why 
is it being inactivated as of today? Let 
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us try to answer these questions based on 
the record. 

Why was Fort Polk reactivated on 
November 1, 1955? The Army needed a 
large maneuver area of sufficient size to 
field-test new concepts of organization 
based on the requirements of the mod- 
ern atomic battlefield. The Army took 
an inventory of possible maneuver sites 
in the continental United States and 
found that there was one such site in 
western Louisiana, surrounding its own 
inactivated property, Camp Polk. The 
Army contacted public officials and busi- 
ness leaders in Louisiana to determine 
whether approximately 7 million acres of 
land, an area larger than the entire State 
of Massachusetts and twice the size of 
the State of Connecticut, could be made 
available for large-scale maneuvers. 

The Army agreed to reopen Camp Polk 
as a permanent fort if the maneuver area 
could be obtained. 

On June 15, 1955, the Army issued the 
following news release: 

The Department of the Army and the State 
of Louisiana today announced an agreement 
under which Camp Polk, La., will be reopened 
on a permanent basis, providing the State 
and the property owners will insure the use 
of the 7-million-acre large-scale maneuver 
area on a continuing basis. 


On September 27, 1955, in order to 
clarify its position during delicate nego- 
tiations for permits covering certain 
large land areas, the Army sent a tele- 
gram to the Governor of Louisiana, as 
follows: 

You may assure conferees that a division 
and various supporting troops will be sta- 
tioned at Camp Polk, subject to a maneuver, 
if held, which depends upon procurement 
of adequate maneuver area. Present permits 
will not be valid unless Camp Polk is opened 
as a permanent station. 


Let me say at this point that it was 
no simple task to obtain maneuver per- 
mits covering a solid area equal to that 
of one-fourth of the entire State of Lou- 
isiana, most of which is in the hands of 
private timber interests who have been 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for reforestation or in the hands of 
small landowners and farmers who make 
their home and eke out a living on their 
small acreage. 

You can imagine that it took a lot of 
hard work by hundreds of public-spirited 
citizens to get maneuver permits from 
over 35,000 individual property owners. 
It took time. It took money. It was 
also necessary in some cases to take to 
court landowners who were not con- 
vinced of the desirability of granting 
maneuver rights over their land. This 
was no small undertaking, and, as one 
of the hundreds who had the task of ask- 
ing landowners to sign over these rights, 
I can verify that it required consider- 
able persuasion. In virtually each in- 
stance it was the fact that Camp Polk 
was to be made a permanent fort that 
persuaded the landowners to grant the 
maneuver permit. 

As a matter of fact, the obligation on 
the part of the United States to reacti- 
vate Camp Polk and make it perma- 
nent is found in paragraph No. 6 of 
the maneuver agreements executed by 
and between the United States of Amer- 
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ica and the 35,000 individual land- 
owners. 

It is noteworthy to point out also that 
maneuver permits covering 6.4 million 
acres were acquired at virtually no ex- 
pense to the Federal Government. 

An inspiring dedication ceremony was 
held at Fort Polk on the day that it was 
reactivated and pronounced perma- 
nent.” It was a big day for the Army. 
It was a big day for Louisiana, particu- 
larly for the nearby city of Leesville and 
the Parish of Vernon, whose citizens 
have always exhibited outstanding co- 
operation and patriotism with regard to 
the Army’s needs and problems. 

Officials representing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment joined Louisiana officials in 
speaking to a crowd of thousands to 
commemorate this happy occasion, cul- 
minating months of hard work. 

This, then, was why Fort Polk was re- 
activated almost 5 years ago as a per- 
manent” fort. At that time the strength 
of the U.S. Army was 1,094,068 men. 

Have the reasons justifying its last re- 
activation disappeared? 

Let me point out that this was subse- 
quent to 1953, the year which marked 
the beginning of a new era in this Na- 
tion’s philosophy of national defense and 
the year in which the new administra- 
tion began to make good on its pledge to 
try to attain “security with solvency.” 
The new policy embraced nuclear fire- 
power in lieu of men and conventional 
weapons. A decision had been made 
previously to defend with our nuclear 
arsenal. A “fortress America” concept 
could be detected. 

Further, a new way of doing military 
business had been formulated in 1953. 
A primary decision was taken by civilian 
administrators, and military advice was 
given by military men who were pre- 
pared to agree. The new basic military 
policy decision was never aired in public 
and never debated in Congress. I do not 
here quarrel with this decision and with 
this policy. Perhaps it was wise. I 
point out simply that it was made before 
the Army asked for a maneuver area for 
the purpose of simulating atomic battle- 
field conditions. 

To my knowledge, there has been no 
subsequent change in world conditions 
which would justify an about-face in 
regard to the Army’s need for a large 
maneuver area for this purpose. 

Why, then, was the decision made to 
inactivate Fort Polk? 

The military elite who now determine 
military policy under the program 
adopted in 1953 have decreed that the 
strength of the Army will be decreased 
to 870,000 men. 

The Army gives this as its only reason 
for closing Fort Polk. The Army deeply 
regrets the loss of this maneuver area, 
pointing out that it not only lacks the 
manpower to justify maintaining the 
Fort requisite to holding the permits to 
the maneuver area but that it does not 
have the money to hold large scale 
maneuvers anyhow. 

I take it that we can now presume 
that large scale maneuvers are no longer 
essential to training an army. If this 
is correct, I wonder whether the Army 
will eventually agree to this new precept. 
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If economy alone—not a change in 
world conditions or basic military pol- 
icy—is the justification for inactivating 
Fort Polk, it must be said that it was 
poor planning and a waste of money in 
the first instance to reactivate this large 
installation for a period of less than 5 
years. 

This problem of Fort Polk is but a 
small matter to the Department of De- 
fense. Fort Polk is now only another 
name in an inventory of installations 
which are subject to emergency mobi- 
lization. But it isa most important mat- 
ter to the people of Leesville and Vernon 
Parish, La., who over the last 5 years 
have geared themselves to handle 
twice the normal population. Local tax- 
payers will now pay for empty class- 
rooms. Vacant houses will mark the 
new paved streets. Mortgage foreclos- 
ures will be spread over the clerk’s rec- 
ords. 

The fine people of Leesville and Ver- 
non Parish will overcome this burden, 
saddled upon them by the Nation’s de- 
fense policy and poor military planning, 
but it is difficult for them and difficult 
for me as their elected Representative 
to understand that this kind of military 
policy and planning is guaranteeing our 
safety. 

The Department of Defense has broken 
its word to the people of Louisiana. I 
pray that this action does not foreshadow 
a breach in its obligation to defend the 
American people. 

As a new Member of the Louisiana del- 
egation in Congress, taking office after 
the Army issued its order to close Fort 
Polk on December 17, 1958, I did all that 
I possibly could to try to keep Fort Polk 
open. Before me, the other Members of 
the Louisiana delegation were vigilant 
and worked furiously toward this end. 
My predecessor, Dr. George S. Long, died 
in office at a time when he was actively 
engaged in trying to maintain the man- 
power strength of the Army. 

Since this Congress convened in Janu- 
ary, all of us in the Louisiana delegation 
have used our total resources. Senators 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. LONG 
have worked nights trying to persuade 
Defense and Army officials to rescind the 
order, and they have collaborated for 
assistance with their colleagues in the 
Senate. Representatives F. EDWARD 
HÉBERT, HALE Boccs, EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
OVERTON BROOKS, OTTO E. PASSMAN, JAMES 
H. Morrison, and T. A. THOMPSON have 
joined us in meeting with Pentagon offi- 
cials time after time. We have in concert 
with the Senators tried valiantly to pass 
legislation which would indirectly ac- 
complish our goal. I am sure that the 
people of Leesville and Vernon Parish 
join me in thanking my colleagues for 
their unselfish devotion. 


HOLIDAY TRAFFIC TOLL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLIIN d). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial. 
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Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall include in the REC- 
orD as part of my remarks an editorial 
from the Lowell Sun of June 27, 1959. 
It is “An Open Letter to the Motoring 
Public of Greater Lowell,” the city where 
T live. 

They have had a number of accidents 
right outside my own house. They are 
doing very fine work in trying to make 
people realize the horrors of the death 
and injury toll on the highways. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say that 
Massachusetts as a whole, with various 
groups, including the professional busi- 
ness women’s clubs and the doctors and 
others, is trying to do something to 
make the public realize their own re- 
sponsibility in this situation. 

If we could only pass some legislation 
that would have some effect, Mr. Speak= 
er, it would be helpful. 

The editorial to which I have referred 
is as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE MOTORING PUBLIC 

OF GREATER LOWELL 

Today marks the beginning of the annual 
summer vacation season. 

Next Friday will see the beginning of the 
greatest exodus from the cities and towns to 
the seashore, the mountains and other re- 
sorts in the history of the nation, 

Traffic experts figure that on next Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, an alltime record 
number of motor vehicles will be moving on 
the Nation’s highways. 

Unfortunately, this also means that hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children will lose 
their lives in automobile accidents during 
this period and, possibly worse still, thou- 
sands upon thousands of persons will be in- 
jured, condemned to days and weeks of 
suffering, and altogether too many will be 
sentenced to a life of limited and heart- 
breaking endeavor due to crippling injuries. 

This will happen even though America’s 
highways are engineered better than ever be- 
fore to avoid accident hazards. 

Why then should it be that our highway 
death and injury toll continues to mount? 

The answer, in our opinion, is that to the 
great majority of motorists, the highway dead 
and injured are considered only in the light 
of statistics. 

To put it simply, too many American 
motorists today cannot, or will not take these 
accident figures to heart and visualize just 
what they mean in the form of human suf- 
fering and heartbreaking tragedy. 

These motorists—possibly because of a 
cultivated mental block, figure that what 
happens to the accident victims listed in 
these statistics couldn't happen to them; yet 
every highway police officer, ambulance driver 
and newspaper reporter assigned to the acci- 
dent beat,“ knows full well it could happen 
to any motorist. 

A highway accident isn't a statistic to 
these men assigned to highway emergency 
duty. It is actuality: Lives of innocent chil- 
dren snuffed out in a fraction of a second, 
maimed and torn human bodies writhing and 
screaming in pain, and the dazed, hopeless 
stare in the eyes of those who survived as 
they watch the lifeblood oozing from the 
torn bodies of their loved ones. 

These, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Motorist, could 
be the bodies of your relatives and friends, 
or even your own—this is the thought we 
are trying to bring home to you today. 

The Nation’s shameful highway toll never 
will be reduced materially until each auto- 
mobile operator takes this to heart and 
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keeps it fresh in his mind when he starts 
out on the highway for either a short or a 
long journey. 

We do not mean that every motorist 
should become morose or mentally upset 
over the accident problem, but each one 
should at all times consider the accident 
hazard not as a statistic, not in the sense 
of a wrecked automobile, but always in the 
much more serious sense of wrecked human 
lives. 

He should remember, too, that excessive 
speed is the Nation’s No. 1 killer, and that 
it is the height of folly to gamble his own 
life and the lives of his family and friends 
just for the sake of reaching his destination 
a few minutes sooner than he could by ob- 
serving the highway speed limits and rules 
of traffic safety. 

He must remember, too, that to drive 
after drinking is to invite tragedy, and that 
operating a vehicle with improper or unsafe 
controls and tires is an invitation to suicide 
and/or to highway slaughter. 

For years now we have had dinned into 
our ears and flashed in front of our eyes 
that safety motto: “The life you save may 
be your own.” 

Possibly today, to reach the motorists 
who still look upon accidents as mere statis- 
tics, we should change this to read: “The 
life you take may be your own,” and drum 
this into the mind of every automobile 
driver. 

Each and every motorist has a big and 
personal stake in highway safety and we 
sincerely hope you motorists of Greater 
Lowell will show that you realize this, as 
you make your annual vacation or July 
Fourth weekend holiday trips. 

Let's forget the statistics and remember 
the human lives involved and our high- 
‘Ways will be far safer for all. 


GUARANTEED LOANS FOR VET- 
ERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to read to the 
House a statement by the President, 
issued by the White House on signing 
the bill H.R. 2256, an act to amend 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, to provide additional funds for 
direct loans; to remove certain require- 
ments with respect to the rate of in- 
terest on guaranteed loans; and for 
other purposes. 

These are direct loans for our vet- 
erans. It is not the bill as the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs passed it out 
or as the House passed it, but at least 
it is something to help the veterans with 
their loans. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I have today approved H.R. 2256, “An act 
to amend chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional funds for 
direct loans; to remove certain requirements 
with respect to the rate of interest on guar- 
anteed loans; and for other purposes.” 

Under present law the Government can 
guarantee the repayment of a loan made by 
@ private lending institution to a veteran 
for the purchase of a home only if the rate 
of interest on such a loan does not exceed 
4% percent. Because of this statutory in- 
terest rate ceiling, private lending institu- 
tions are today finding these guaranteed 
loans to veterans less and less attractive and 
are investing their funds elsewhere. So 
without the increase in the interest rate 
ceiling to 5½ percent, which H.R. 2256 pro- 
vides, eligible veterans would be virtually 
unable to obtain the benefits of Veterans’ 
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Administration loans guaranteed by the 
Government. 

It would have been preferable, as the ad- 
ministration recommended, to haye ac- 
corded the Veterans’ Administration the 
same flexibility in interest rates as the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration already has for 
comparable programs. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator would then have a wider lati- 
tude within which to set the interest rate 
and, as a result, veterans would have a 
greater assurance that they would be able 
to purchase a home under the guaranteed 
loan program. 

H.R. 2256 also authorizes an additional 
$100 million for direct Federal housing loans 
to veterans. Loans of this variety are to be 
made, according to the basic law, only in 
those areas where private capital is not gen- 
erally available for the financing of vet- 
erans guaranteed home loans. In keeping 
with this purpose, therefore, the Veterans’ 
Administrator will exercise maximum cau- 
tion in making direct loans until it can be 
determined whether the increase in the al- 
lowable interest rate for guaranteed loans 
will draw sufficient private capital to that 
program. 


CARIBBEAN SEA: MEDITERRANEAN 
OF THE AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! is 
recognized for 30 mintues. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, since 1957 
thoughtful observers have noted a rising 
tide of discontent among members of the 
inter-American community of nations. 
Featured by widespread breakdown in 
the constitutional processes of law and 
order, this political turmoil was effec- 
tively dramatized in 1958 by attacks on 
the Vice President of the United States 
during the latter part of his South 
American tour. More significant than 
this, however, have been a series of revo- 
lutionary developments in the Carib- 
bean, many of them of Communist 
origin and pattern. 

In that key region, long recognized as 
the Mediterranean of the Americans, 
the violent overthrow of established gov- 
ernments in Venezuela and Cuba, a 
number of political assassinations, an in- 
vasion of the Canal Zone by Panamanian 
university students, and successive inva- 
sions of isthmian countries by mercen- 
aries from Cuba, have supplied further 
evidence of the deteriorating situation 
and focused attention of responsible 
governments of all the American nations 
on the problems of hemispheric secu- 
rity. 

As to the policies of the United States 
with Latin America, they are deeply 
rooted in history. Though included to- 
day in the good neighbor policy, the es- 
sentials of this policy include not only 
the doctrine of nonintervention and the 
no-transfer principle, but also, the his- 
toric and fundamental Monroe Doctrine. 

In spite of the late advances in means 
of warfare and the necessity to adjust 
our defense policies to them, the essen- 
tial elements of United States-Latin 
American policy still contemplate the 
security of the Continental Republic 
coupled with the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. Essential to these is the 
security of the strategically situated Car- 
ibbean Sea. Back of all is our Isthmian 
Canal policy. 
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It is most significant, Mr. Speaker, 
that, when commenting on the recent 
Cuban invasion of Panama, President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., stated: 

That was not just a group of adventurers 
from our country or even from Cuba. 
These people were mostly Cubans, but di- 
rected by and led by militant Communists. 
Their ambition is the long-stated one of 
taking over the Panama Canal, 


There could be no clearer statement 
than this, and by one who is in a posi- 
tion to observe at close hand. More- 
over, it is supported by overwhelming 
evidence, as I have repeatedly endeav- 
ored to show. The formation of Com- 
munist-oriented governments in the 
Caribbean on the flanks of the Atlantic 
approaches to the Panama Canal and 
recent attempts to invade Isthmian 
countries are clear violations of the 
Monroe Doctrine. As such, they con- 
stitute threats—not only to the United 
States, but to all the Americas. 

Among the preventive measures cur- 
rently proposed is the formation of an 
inter-American volunteer police force 
under the Organization of American 
States. Its purpose would be to “deter 
or counter any use of force against any 
Latin-American country.” 

That objective, Mr. Speaker, is one 
of great magnitude. It appeals strongly 
to the credulous. But to the well in- 
formed of all the Americas, it is a propo- 
sition that requires careful scrutiny be- 
fore serious consideration. 

First, what is the Organization of 
American States? It is essentially a 
consultative, intergovernmental institu- 
tion of the 21 American Republics aimed 
at achieving peace and justice, pro- 
moting hemispheric solidarity, strength- 
ening collaboration among these nations, 
and defending their sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity, and independence. 

Second, what are the features of the 
member countries? Some are great na- 
tions of vast areas, large populations, 
and tremendous potential strength; 
others are small and weak. All, how- 
ever, are extremely zealous defenders 
of their freedom and highly nationalis- 
tic. Some have special treaty interests, 
such as Colombia and Panama with re- 
spect to the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad. 

Third, what types of force would be 
required to accomplish a mission such 
as that envisioned by the promoters of 
the policy force idea? To be effective, 
it would have to include military, naval, 
and air units. 

Fourth, who would pay the costs of 
these units, who would supply the per- 
sonnel, and above all, who would issue 
the orders? Would the last include 
representatives from Communist-ori- 
ented governments as obtained during 
the Korean operation? 

These and many other practical ques- 
tions must be answered in any realistic 
appraisal of an inter-American police 
force proposal. 

One feature of this police force dream 
is truly puzzling: That it would be 
formed by “volunteers.” 

There is no doubt that many would 
volunteer for service in such a body. I 
have traveled extensively in this hemis- 
phere, observed its peoples closely, tried 
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to read widely in the history of the 
Americas, and formed many treasured 
friendships among its peoples. I think 
I know the types of adventurers and cut- 
throats most likely to volunteer for serv- 
ice as volunteer police, to enforce peace 
on Latin-American countries. If ever 
formed, I would certainly like to see them 
in a parade on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Would countries like Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico with their own highly 
trained armed forces permit interven- 
tion by any inter-American police force? 
Would countries like Colombia and 
Panama allow their treaty interest in 
the Panama Canal to be jeopardized? 
Most certainly, they would not. 

At Panama, extreme agitations for 
greater participation in canal revenues 
and for nationalization have already 
played into the hands of those theorists 
who, without thinking the problem 
through, are advocating internation- 
alization under the Organization of 
American States or the United Nations. 
It is indeed interesting, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, while attending an interna- 
tional conference, spent considerable 
time in May of this year with the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone at Miraflores 
Locks observing the operations of the 
Panama Canal. What does that mean? 

Recent word from the isthmus, how- 
ever, indicates that the people of Pana- 
ma already recognize the dangers con- 
fronting their country. They know that 
it is to their advantage and best in- 
terests to deal with the one nation that 
has been proved a tested friend rather 
than with an organization of many na- 
tions, most of which have no treaty in- 
terest in the Panama Canal and no direct 
concern for the well-being of Panama. 
They also know that the creation of an 
international police force to protect“ 
the nations of Latin America would serve 
as the first step toward internationali- 
zation of the Panama Canal. Leaders 
from other Latin-American nations are 
equally antipathetic. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the evidence is 
clear: That proposals for an inter- 
American police force in the Caribbean 
or elsewhere in the Americas, are not 
only unrealistic but charged with serious 
diplomatic hazards. As to the sug- 
gestion for volunteers, the experienced 
leaders of some of the American Re- 
publics, who include graduates of West 
Point and other military institutions, 
would no doubt, eliminate such invaders 
of their countries, even if under the 
aegis of the Organization of American 
States. 

What arrangements the United States 
may make with other governments with 
respect to Caribbean problems, I cannot 
predict. But what I can state is that 
current turmoil in the Caribbean is not 
something new; rather it is old. It has 
been handled before and it can be han- 
dled again, and in line with tested prin- 
ciples of international law and policies 
derived from a vast background of expe- 
rience. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it 
should be remembered that for many 
years prior to World War II, the United 
States maintained a special service 
squadron for diplomatic missions in the 
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Carribbean and Central American areas, 
It was not a part of the U.S. Fleet but 
an independent unit operating directly 
under the Chief of Naval Operations. 
Thus, it was free of interruptions of fleet 
training exercises and continuously 
available. Very importantly, its main 
base of operations was at Balboa, Canal 
Zone. 

World War II has long since past. 
New situations in Caribbean areas are 
rapidly unfolding. With them will come 
new problems of grave character. 

Present U.S. forces in the Caribbean 
include a South Atlantic force based at 
Trinidad and units in training at Guan- 
tanamo. Though they may quickly be 
augmented by air, these fleet elements 
are primarily organized and engaged in 
training for protection against active ag- 
gression. 

As far as is known, there is no force 
of suitable capabilities for the diplomatic 
tasks that are daily looming larger. Such 
tasks are certainly not for volunteers 
or other amateurs, but for professionals 
under able and disciplined leadership. 
Moreover, what is needed is continuous 
showing of the flag. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, an immediate step 
in strengthening the security of all the 
Americas would be the reactivation, in 
line with our historic policy, of an ade- 
quately organized, appropriately consti- 
tuted, and independent special service 
squadron, operated directly under the 
Chief of Naval Operations and based on 
the strategic center of the Central Amer- 
ican-Caribbean danger zone—the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone. 

A series of recent news stories on 
Caribbean developments, which supply 
partial documentation for the foregoing 
remarks, follows: 

{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, June 
19, 1959] 
A LATIN AMERICAN POLICE FORCE? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaASHINGTON.—Senator GEORGE A. SMATH- 
ERS, Democrat, of Florida, who has always 
shown an alert interest in Latin America, is 
making significant headway advancing a 
significant proposal. 

What Senator SMATHERS is urging—and he 
is winning increasing support—is tha. the 
organization of the 21 American states be 
strengthened at two vital points so that it 
will have the means of securing the peace in 
the Western Hemisphere the way the United 
Nations was intended to secure the peace 
of the world but has never been allowed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS proposes two concrete steps. 

He would create a volunteer police force 
to deter or counter any use of force against 
any Latin American country and would put 
this police force at the disposal of the OAS 
for such emergency. 

He would establish an inter-American 
court of justice as the legal arm of the OAS 
to which the members would agree to refer 
justiciable disputes. 

Senator SMATHERS’ purpose is not just to 
show how well the United Nations could do 
its job if it were free to do it. That is just 
a by-product, though a useful one. 

The reason for creating the OAS police 
force and an inter-American court is that 
relations between numerous of the Latin 
American nations are seriously deteriorating. 
There have been either threats or overt ag- 
gressions against Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, and Panama in recent months, 
Without forces which it could instantly de- 
ploy, there is a dangerous prospect that the 
OAS would be unable to help. 
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The United States would be benefited by 
helping to create a Western Hemisphere po- 
lice force. 

If the OAS decides it must use force to 
counter an aggression against one of its 
members, the only adequate force which 
could be called upon would be U.S. defense 
forces. This could easily be made to appear 
like U.S. interference in the internal affairs 
of another country. How much better for 
both the OAS and the United States to have 
an international police force for this pur- 
pose—a police force which could be used 
only by the OAS and for the OAS, 

It would be more economical and would 
save us the myriad headaches of military 
aid to individual Latin American countries, 
This aid is not designed to prop up any 
government but our military aid has been 
so used—much to our political discredit. 
For the next fiscal year the administration is 
proposing to allot $96,500,000 for military 
assistance to Latin America, I think there 
can be no doubt that we could achieve more 
mutual security throughout Latin America 
by spending part of this sum on a Latin 
American police force. We'd be better off 
politically. The Latin American countries 
would be better off defensively. 

It is clear that the Communists in Latin 
America, taking their orders from Moscow, 
are organizing for the opportunity to get 
hold of other Latin American countries, as 
they did temporarily in Guatemala, where 
it will be as embarrassing and menacing to 
the United States as possible. Commenting 
on the recent attempted invasion of 
Panama, President Ernesto de la Guardia 
said: “This was not just a group of adven- 
turers from our own country or even from 
Cuba. These people were mostly Cubans, 
but directed by and led by militant Com- 
munists, Their ambition is the long-stated 
one of taking over the Panama Canal.” An 
OAS police force would be good protection 
there. 

The U.N.’s World Court lies limp from lack 
of use. 

The U.N.’s international police force was 
9 because the Soviet Union vetoed 
t. 

The Western Hemisphere could use its 
own police force and its own court of 
justice. 

Senator SmATHERS has already won im- 
portant backing in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He needs—and deserves— 
further allies. 


From the Washington Daily News, Monday, 
June 29, 1959] 


LATINS AGAINST HEMISPHERE POLICE FORCE 
UNDER OAS 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


The proposal for an inter-American police 
force, or a joint hemisphere army, to be put 
at the disposal of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, to keep peace between the nations 
of the New World, has attracted many sup- 
porters in this country in the last few weeks, 

But, so far, no responsible official or citi- 
zen of any major Latin American republic 
has come out in favor of it. 


WHAT IT DOES 


First of all, the proposal envisages reduc- 
ing the present forces in all the countries. 
Even if some of the liberal politicians were 
in favor of curtailing armies, navies, and air 
forces, the military leaders are not going to 
go along. 

No Mexican, who remembers that the 
United States has gobbled up chunk after 
chunk of his once vast domain, is going to 
agree to turn over to the OAS, the responsi- 
bility of policing his country’s tremendous 
stretches of Pacific and Atlantic seaboards, 
not to mention his northern border, against 
attack or invasion. 

Furthermore, it is a Yankee proposal. As 
one of the most friendly Latin diplomats in 
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Washington puts it, “the very first reaction, 
even among intelligent people in our coun- 
tries, is that the United States wants to 
weaken our defenses so that it will be in a 
better position to dominate us. What is 
more,” he added, you may be sure the na- 
tionalists, the Communists, and all the other 
troublemakers will make the masses think 
so.” 
RESPONSE 


Might as well tell Canada it has no need 
for the big army, navy, and air force it 
maintains, as to tell a country like Brazil, 
with five times the population of the Do- 
minion, and a 5,000-mile coastline, that it 
should reduce its military establishment and 
depend upon a police force under the Or- 
ganization of American States to defend it 
against attack. Especially when Brazil is 
2,700 miles farther eastward, nearer to the 
Communist world, than to our own country. 

Our two chief arguments for such a meas- 
ure are that it would prevent dictators and 
strong men from oppressing their people, 
and that it would cost us less. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 25, 1959] 


TURMOIL IN CARIBBEAN WorRIES U.S. OFFI- 
CIALS—CASTRO-INSPIRED LIBERATION MOVE- 
MENTS COULD SPARK CONFLICT, DIPLOMATS 


(By John V. Horner) 


Seething politics in seven countries that 
ring the Caribbean Sea is causing grave of- 
ficial concern here. There is growing fear 
that recent Latin American revolutions— 
widely separated but closely related—might 
flare into an international conflict. 

Diplomats in every capital of the Western 
Hemisphere are striving to ease the tensions, 
and the Organization of American States is 
working night and day in an effort to find 
solutions to the problems threatening hemi- 
sphere peace. 

At the root of the disturbing developments 
in Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras and Vene- 
zuela is a widespread movement against the 
so-called dictatorship governments. The 
primary targets are Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo, iron-fisted ruler of the Dominican 
Republic, and President Luis Somoza De- 
bayle, president of Nicaragua. 


SEEK TO EMULATE CASTRO 


Inspired by the success of Fidel Castro in 
overthrowing the Batista dictatorship in 
Cuba, forces which describe themselves as 
democratic are undertaking to “liberate” the 
Dominican and Nicaraguan people. 

In this movement they are receiving con- 
siderable encouragement and aid from the 
Castro forces in Cuba, the partisans of Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt in Venezuela and 
former President Jose Figueres of Costa Rica. 

The intervention of foreign political lead- 
ers in the internal affairs of other countries 
is responsible for intense resentment and 
could help light the spark leading to open 
conflict. This complicates efforts to resolve 
the problems and adds to the difficulty of 
reaching agreements within the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

CUBANS IMPLICATED 

Informed observers here say there is every 
indication that Cubans are mixed up in all 
of the recent attempts to invade other 
Latin American countries. In an attack on 
Panama in April, Cubans constituted vir- 
tually the entire force. 

In most cases, however, the Cubans are 
associating themselves with exiled nationals 
of the country invaded. So it was when a 
band invaded the Dominican Republic last 
week under the leadership of Capt. Enrique 
Jiminez Moya, a Dominican. 

The captain reportedly was killed when 
the invasion force was destroyed by land, 
air, and sea forces under the command of 
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Generalissimo Trujillo. But the report is 
denied by spokesmen for the exiles. 

There have been sporadic threats to over- 
throw the government of President Francois 
Duvalier in Haiti, but at the moment it 
does not appear to be a prime target. 

Unfortunately, however, Haiti is geo- 
graphically situated so it would be in the 
way of any land-based invasion of its next 
door neighbor, the Dominican Republic. 
And its government is weak. 

Another thought that makes Haitians 
shudder is that their country might be gob- 
bled up by Trujillo if he deemed it expedient 
to come in for the purpose of halting Do- 
minican-bound invaders landing on Haitian 
shores, 

OVERESTIMATED SENTIMENT 


Exiles who undertook early this month to 
overthrow the Somoza government in Nica- 
ragua apparently overestimated the anti- 
Somoza sentiment inside the country. When 
the invaders arrived, they received no en- 
thusiastic greetings and had trouble finding 
food. The exiles apparently were the sons 
of wealthy Nicaraguans who were unhappy 
because business is bad. 

There is long-standing ill-feeling between 
Costa Rican and Nicaraguan leaders. Nica- 
ragua was the springboard for an invasion of 
Costa Rica a few years ago and the Costa 
Rican exiles had support of Gen. Anastasio 
(Tacho) Somoza, then President of Nica- 
ragua. 

The general was the father of the present 
President. The son, who is much more 
democratic, is suffering in a measure from 
the deeds of his father. 

Former President Figueres of Costa Rica 
is openly behind the movement to oust Luis 
Somoza. And the recent invasion of Nica- 
ragua was launched from Costa Rica in 
planes. 

The present Costa Rican Government has 
said it would endeavor to live up to all inter- 
national agreements, including efforts to 
prevent launching of attacks from its terri- 
tory to another country. 


OAS DOCUMENT FILED 


Significantly, Costa Rica deposited with 
the Organization of American States yester- 
day the protocol on duties and rights of 
states in the event of civil strife. 

The protocol obligates signatories to keep 
under surveillance all movements of arms 
that may be intended for the promotion of 
civil strife in another American nation. It 
requires suspension of such shipments while 
their destination is being determined. 

The protocol also binds the signing coun- 
tries to intern rebel forces crossing their 
boundaries and binds them to refrain from 
providing arms or vessels to insurgent groups 
until a state of belligerency is recognized. 

Some Nicaraguan exiles are in Honduras 
and they appear as eager to go home as those 
in Costa Rica. Honduras is sparsely popu- 
lated and reinforcements for the exiles could 
be landed there easily. 

The Honduran Government is not pro- 
Somoza and it is believed here that the Gov- 
ernment may well be inclined to help the 
rebels. But it is a weak Government and 
the President probably would prefer not to 
get involved. 

DISLIKE TRUJILLO 

Official sources say President Betancourt of 
Venezuela would like nothing better than to 
do in Generalissimo Trujillo. His govern- 
ernment is giving moral support to a large 
number of Dominican exiles in his country. 

They have use of the radio and are broad- 
casting anti-Trujillo propaganda with great 
frequency. When Venezuela broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Repub- 
lic, 13 Dominican refugees then in Vene- 
zuela’s Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo were 
turned over to the Ecuadoran authorities and 
the exiles have proved quite a problem. 
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Officials find it very difficult to believe that 
Cuban authorities are not actively interested 
in fomenting the revolutions. Cuban equip- 
ment usually turns up in the hands of in- 
vading forces, and there is other evidence 
of Cuban backing. 

The Dominican Capt. Jimenez Moya was 
very close to Fidel Castro during the Cuban 
revolution, and he accompanied Castro to 
Venezuela early this year. 

The United States is deeply concerned over 
the use of one country for launching attacks 
on another. This sort of thing is viewed as 
damaging to tranquillity and the economy 
of the hemisphere. And above all there is 
the fear of a major conflict. 


From the New York Times, June 28, 1959] 
TRUJILLO Now CENTER OF CARIBBEAN UNREST 
(By Herbert L. Matthews) 


If ever there was a man “bayed about 
with many enemies,” he is Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, dictator of the 
Dominican Republic. The tide of revolu- 
tion sweeping inexorably up and around 
from Argentina to Peru to Colombia to 
Venezuela to Cuba is now lapping at the 
grimmest and strongest fortress of dictator- 
ship in Latin America, 

The self-styled “benefactor” of the Do- 
minican Republic has a few admirers 
(among them some American Congress- 
men), no known friends and a multitude 
who hate and fear him. When word first 
got around 2 weeks ago that something was 
happening in the Dominican Republic it 
was like a galvanic shock to Latin America. 

This was what everybody was waiting 
for—or was it? The world stood outside 
the high walls of censorship surrounding 
the country, hearing a faint noise of battle, 
puzzling over rumors and denials, wonder- 
ing, hoping. 

According to the meager information 
available, an invasion of the Dominican 
Republic was attempted from Cuba. Gen- 
eral Trujillo at first claimed that the rebels 
were “exterminated” and later that they 
were “about cleaned up.” Dominican exiles 
assert that the struggle continues. On Fri- 
day the Cuban Government broke off rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic. 

It was all part of a larger picture of Car- 
ibbean unrest. A revolution is often con- 
tagious, especially when it spreads a mes- 
sage that others want to hear. 


The Cuban revolution came after the 
South American revolts, but it contained a 
new and intoxicating flavor, or perhaps one 
could say two flavors—youth and the de- 
mand for a social upheaval. Here was the 
brash, loud sound of trumpets from young 
lungs, the call to battle, the cry for justice, 
the open welcome to other rebels against 
other tyrannies. 

In the first flush of exaltation Fidel Castro 
and his 26th of July revolutionaries in Cuba 
called for the overthrow of Generalissimo 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. Fran- 
cois Duvalier in Haiti, and the Somoza 
brothers in Nicaragua, Exiles were welcomed 
in Cuba, got arms and went into training. 
Premier Castro had second and more pru- 
dent thoughts, especially when a batch of 
Cuban adventurers made a fiasco of land- 
ing in Panama on behalf of a foolish young 
pretender to power who represented the oli- 
garchy and not the people. 

However, revolution was in the air, com- 
ing like storm clouds not only from Cuba 
but from Venezuela and Costa Rica, with 
overtones of thunder heard all over the 
hemisphere. When President Romulo Betan- 
court, of Venezuela, was inaugurated on Feb- 
ruary 13 there was a remarkable gathering of 
liberals in Caracas from almost every country 
in Latin America. They issued a Declaration 
of Caracas which, among other things, ex- 
pressed faith in democracy, repudiated dicta- 
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torships and condemned the Dominican Re- 
public, Nicaragua and Paraguay. 

All three of those countries have since had 
serious trouble. Nicaragua had to beat down 
an invasion by exiles from next-door Costa 
Rica a few weeks ago. In Paraguay the mili- 
tary dictator, Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, felt 
forced to reimpose a state of siege, dissolve 
the chamber of deputies and jail scores of 
opponents and university students to meet 
the revolutionary unrest. Another plot and 
more arrests in Asuncion were announced on 
‘Wednesday. 

HONDURAS NEXT 

Honduras, which is a democracy, found 
herself attacked futilely in May by exiles, 
who thought the time must be ripe for the 
overthrow of governments. In Guatemala 
the nervous President, Migul Ydigoras Fuen- 
tes, twice sounded alarms that invading ships 
were approaching his shores from Cuba. 
This was during the weird invasion of Pan- 
ama in April. 

And now comes the turn of one of the 
toughest, tighest dictatorships in the world, 
headed by a character who might have step- 
ped out of the lurid history of the tyrants 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

Generalissimo Trujillo has a flair for the 
dramatic. When he wanted to get his hands 
on the central group of exiles in Puerto Rico 
who were preparing an invasion he did not 
sit back and wait. He hatched a plot for 
whose veracity we must rely on him, but it 
was so much in character that one must be- 
lieve it. 

VENTURA INCIDENT 

A pilot named Capt. Juan de Dios Ventura 
Sim6 was sent by General Trujillo to join the 
rebel group, make believe he had defected, 
and then deliver these rebels in person by 
airplane to General Trujillo. 

This made him a hero, and as one reward 
he was presented to members of the diplo- 
matic corps by the Foreign Minister in 
Ciudad Trujillo while the news cameras 
clicked. One victim was U.S, Ambassador 
Joseph S. Farland, whose photograph shak- 
ing hands with the newly promoted Lt, Col. 
Ventura Simó caused a hemispheric sensa- 
tion. Reports from Havana at the weekend 
added the macabre touch that Ventura Simó 
had been executed the next morning. 

The photograph brought up the delicate 
subject of American favoritism toward dic- 
tators which Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nixon found such a handicap on his dramatic 
trip to South America in 1958. In this case 
Ambassador Farland felt he had been trapped 
and he protested to the Dominican Foreign 
Office, but the incident shows what a fine line 
the United States must walk in dealing with 
the few remaining dictatorships. é 

As the leading democracy of the hemi- 
sphere, the United States feels it must show 
that it wants to see democratic principles 
triumph in all Latin-American countries. As 
a member of the Organization of American 
States, it is bound by the doctrine of non- 
intervention. Our Latin-American critics 
say that we have not helped to bring de- 
mocracy, that we do not give special encour- 
agement to democracies, and that we often 
interpret nonintervention to mean excep- 
tional friendliness toward dictators. This 
was the sore spot touched by the Dominican 
incident. 

SOCIAL REFORM 

A much larger problem, however, is in- 
volved for the United States in dealing with 
demands for social justice that are now the 
most powerful force in Latin America. The 
Cuban agrarian reform, for instance, is hurt- 
ing American interests. The United States 
has protested, but the State Department, in 
its recent note to Cuba on the subject, care- 
fully sympathized with the Cuban. desire for 
land reform, 

A crucial problem is to avoid allowing the 
Communists in Latin America to become the 
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only champions of social justice. This is 
what was permitted to happen in Guate- 
mala, when President Jacobo Arbenz was 
left with no supporters except the Commu- 
nists. The United States helped to over- 
throw his regime, but all authorities are 
agreed that we could not repeat our costly 
“success” there in any other country. 

The problems that the revolutionary fer- 
ment in the Caribbean and elsewhere pre- 
sent to the United States are formidable. 
Most experts in the field are counseling 
patience, sympathy and forebearance, 
[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 

of Panama, June 25, 1959] 


UNITED STATES WARNS OF NEW OUTBREAKS IN 
CaRIBBEAN—PROSPECTS WORRYING U.S. Gov- 
ERNMENT—ASKS COOPERATION AND ADVICE 
From NATIONS OF HEMISPHERE 


(By Ben F. Meyer) 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—It was known to- 
day that the United States had informed 
Latin American Republics of rumors of new 
invasion against Caribbean countries and re- 
quested of them information, cooperation 
and advice on the situation. 

State Department officials simply admitted 
that certain messages had been sent to 
United States Embassies in the 20 Latin 
American Republics. The contents of such 
messages were characterized as routine con- 
sultations but were not divulged. 

However, Latin American sources here said 
that they had been informed that the afore- 
mentioned messages had been received in 
their capitals and that the Washington com- 
munications in effect said: “The United 
States is deeply worried in view of the rumors 
of new threats against several governments 
of this hemisphere—particularly Nicaragua, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti.” 

These rumors have circulated after the in- 
vasions of Panama and Nicaragua with ver- 
sions of new invasion plots and counter- 
invasions of such countries as Cuba. 

It was indicated that unless there is co- 
operation among the American Republics for 
avoiding attacks from outside against other 
countries, the uneasiness in the Caribbean 
area will be intensified with disastrous results 
for various countries. Consequently, it was 
said, in the United States message, the co- 
operation of American governments and the 
interchange of any information or detail 
which may be used will be duly appreciated. 

It is understood that the U.S. message to 
each of the Latin American Governments 
stresses that Washington wishes that the en- 
tire problem be considered within the struc- 
ture of the Organization of American States 
with the cooperation, good will and advice 
of the 21 American Republics. 

In connection with the revolutionary 
movements in the Americas, reports from 
Ciudad Trujillo said that the search for 
anti-Trujillo invaders along the northern 
coast of that island nation was being con- 
tinued, 

In the meanwhile, the radio broadcasting 
battle between Cuban and Dominican sta- 
tions seems to bring threats of new con- 
flicts. Dominican reports said that Ciudad 
Trujillo was awaiting the return of General- 
issimo Rafael Trujillo from the northern 
coasts where his forces were searching for 
the remains of an invading force estimated 
at 200 men which landed there June 22. 
Trujillo has promised to submit a full re- 
port to Congress in connection with his 
charges that the invasion against the Do- 
minican Republic was supported by Cubans. 

Observers in Ciudad Trujillo, where con- 
ditions today seemed normal, found diffi- 
culty in sifting the real facts from the num- 
ber of rumors on the cold war in the Carib- 
bean area which suddenly was transformed 
into a real conflict. 
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Certain diplomatic sources have blamed 
the existing tension on the uncontrolled at- 
tacks against various Caribbean nations by 
radio stations of other countries, especially 
those of Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
Some of these diplomats have said that the 
presence of ex-Dictator Fulgencio Batista 
and Juan Peron in Ciudad Trujillo has con- 
tributed greatly to this distressing situation. 
They suggested that Batista be permitted to 
leave for the United States if he accepted 
to remain away from the center of tension 
at Miami, Fla. It was said that Batista is 
almost desperately trying to obtain a visa to 
travel to the United States or certain Eu- 
ropean countries, thereby trying to escape 
any personal implication in the Cuban- 
Dominican dispute. Up to now, it was said, 
all of his requests for a visa have been re- 
jected, including visas for Spain, France, and 
Portugal. 

Meanwhile, Peron continues his normal 
activities, living peacefully in an enormous 
mansion in the outskirts of Ciudad Trujillo 
and appearing in the center of the city only 
infrequently, almost always driving a small 
car accompanied by his secretaries. 
Sare-Conpuct FOR ROBERTO ARIAS ISSUED BY 

PANAMA GOVERNMENT—LAWYER To LEAVE 

Topay—DaMeE Marcot FLYING ro Rio To 

Jorn Her HUSBAND 


Minister of Government J. D. Bazan yester- 
day authorized the issuance of a safe-conduct 
requested by the Brazilian Government for 
Dr. Robert Arias, who has been refuged in 
the Brazilian Embassy here since April 24. 

Arias is alleged by the government to have 
led the unsuccessful subversive movement 
which culminated with a Cuba-based inva- 
sion of Panamanian territory. 

The 40-year-old lawyer-diplomat, it was 
learned, will leave some time today by air 
for Rio de Janeiro. 

The authorization of Arias’ safe conduct 
was contained in the following note from 
Minister Bazan to Foreign Minister Miguel 
Moreno, Jr.: 

Mr. MINISTER: The Second Superior Court 
having held that the events which occurred 
in the Provinces of Veraguas and Colon, as 
well as the invasion by foreign mercenaries at 
Playa Colorado, constitute a political crime. 
I am of the opinion that there should be is- 
sued to Dr. Roberto Arias, at present refuged 
in the Brazilian Embassy, the safe conduct 
which has been required for travel to that 
country.” 

Arias is the husband of world-famous Brit- 
ish ballerina Margot Fonteyn. She was held 
briefly under arrest in Panama last April in 
connection with the subversive movement, 
but was freed because of lack of evidence. 

From Amsterdam, Holland, the Associated 
Press reported: 

“Dame Margot Fonteyn will fly tomorrow 
to, Rio de Janeiro, presumably to meet her 
husband Roberto Arias. KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines said Wednesday the ballerina would 
arrive in Amsterdam from England early in 
the afternoon and would immediately con- 
tinue her flight to Rio.” 

Meanwhile, in Havana, the Cuban Govern- 
ment was considering the expulsion from 
Cuba of Ruben Miro the opposition lawyer 
who claimed credit for organizing last April’s 
Cuba-based invasion of Panama. Miro has 
been prominent since 1955, when he was 
charged with the assassination of President 
Jose Antonio Remon. He was tried and ac- 
quitted by a jury in December 1957. 

The Associated Press reported as follows: 

“Havana, June 24.—The Ministry of Gov- 
ernment said it is seeking to order the expul- 
sion from Cuba of Ruben Miro, a Panama- 
nian, for violating the order which forbids 
all military activity in Cuban territory 
against another state. 

“The expulsion is sought on the basis that 
an investigation revealed that Miro arrived 
here for the first time January 15 and iater 
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recruited and organized an expenditionary 
force against Panama. 

“The expulsion order requires the approval 
of the Council of Ministers.” 


CUBAN EMBASSY Here ADVISED To Set Up 
INVADERS’ TRIP Home 


The Panama Foreign Office said yesterday 
it has advised the Cuban Embassy here to 
start arrangements for the repatriation of 
the Cuban invaders held in the Panama jails 
since May 1. 

A spokesman said Cuban Chargé d’Affaires 
Ricardo Riaño Jauma was advised formally 
of the court ruling setting free the majority 
of the 89 Cuban invaders who were im- 
prisoned after their unconditional surren- 
der to Panamanian authorities in the Atlan- 
tic coastal village of Nombre de Dios. 

Riaño was told to arrange for the transpor- 
tation of the invaders back to Cuba. 

The court dismissed the charges against 
all but five of the Cubans, the latter being 
those who refused to surrender but were 
subsequently captured. 

The Cubans were cleared of the charges 
on the basis of a provision in the Panama- 
nian penal code that persons involved in 
attempts to overthrow the constituted pow- 
ers will not be prosecuted if they desist 
voluntarily before actually carrying out the 
attempt. The superior court ruled that the 
April events, which included the Cubans’ 
invasion, constituted an attempt against the 
constituted powers and not an act of trea- 
son. 

Although the Cubans were cleared of the 
charges, they will remain in prison until 
the time of their departure. They are now 
held at the orders of the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment and Justice as aliens lacking proper 
documentation. 

Government sources said it would be only 
a matter of days before the Cubans—who 
made a perilous crossing of the Caribbean 
aboard a leaking 55-foot boat—are sent 
home. It was expected that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment would charter the necessary air- 
craft for their transportation. 

The Cubans have been distributed among 
jails throughout the country. This was 
done after they engaged in a noisy demon- 
stration in the Carcel Modelo, the main jail 
in Panama City, where they were originally 
held. Last week, the Cubans in Colón jail 
attacked a national guardsman and clubs 
and fists were used to put them under con- 
trol. Five of the Cubans were injured. 


RISING INTEREST RATES AND THE 
ROLE OF MONETARY AND DEBT- 
MANAGEMENT POLICY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, there has just come to my at- 
tention a very excellent memorandum by 
Asher Achinstein, senior specialist in 
price economics in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. 
Mr. Achinstein has written a memoran- 
dum on “Rising interest Rates and the 
Role of Monetary and Debt-Management 
Policy,” dated May 5, 1959. In face of 
the very great interest in the House not 
only with respect to the vault cash bill, 
but the possibility of voting on an in- 
crease in the maximum rate of interest 
on long-term Government securities, I 
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would like to read this memorandum to 
the Members for their information. 


RISING INTEREST RATES AND THE ROLE OF 
MONETARY AND DEBT-MANAGEMENT POLICY 


CONTRASTING ATTITUDES TOWARD RISING IN- 
TEREST RATES 

The rise in the level of interest rates in 
recent years and the likelihood of its con- 
tinuing to climb higher in the future have 
led to a growing sentiment for a reversal of 
the upward trend. Contributing to this atti- 
tude have been the ever-increasing costs of 
carrying the Federal debt, the added finan- 
cial burdens on State and municipal gov- 
ernments, the hardships caused to small 
businesses, and the potentially adverse ef- 
fects on the amount of capital formation 
and on the rate of economic growth. In 
contrast to this concern is the more relaxed 
attitude of those who regard increases in 
interest rates as necessary in order to cope 
with what they consider to be the No. 1 
economic problem, namely, inflation. 
Proponents of this point of view attach con- 
siderable importance to monetary policy as 
a tool for economic stabilization. On the 
other hand, those who are disturbed by the 
phenomena of high interest rates tend to be 
less enamored with monetary tools for 
promoting economic growth and stability 
and for the control of inflation. 


THE DETERMINATION OF INTEREST RATES 


To what extent does governmental policy, 
whether it be through the agency of the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve, influence 
the rate of interest? Former Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. George M. Humphrey, has 
stated before congressional committees that 
“The Treasury cannot determine the level of 
interest rates but must pay the rates deter- 
mined by market forces.“ In other words, 
the Treasury has nothing to do with in- 
fluencing changes in interest rates since a 
rise in the rate of interest is the result of an 
excessive demand for capital not matched 
by an adequate amount of savings, and the 
decline in the rate is the result of an exces- 
sive supply of savings not matched by an 
adequate volume of demand. The Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Mr. William McC. Mar- 
tin has also expressed himself at times when 
the discount rate was raised to the effect 
that the Board was following the market 
rather than influencing it. At the other 
extreme are some critics of the Federal Re- 
serve who frequently assert that the Board 
is mainly responsible for changes in the 
level of interest rates. 

Attempts at containing the upward trend 
in the level of interest rates must recognize 
at the outset that there are various factors 
that determine changes in the rates of in- 
terest. One can readily accept the state- 
ment that the interest rate is the price of 
loanable or investible funds, and, like other 
prices, is governed by the market forces of 
supply and demand. But much depends on 
what one includes under such commonly 
used terms as “supply” and “demand.” On 
the supply side, it is essential to take into 
account not only the volume of savings but 
also the amount of new credit created by 
the banks and the extent to which people 
dishoard their idle cash balances. And on 
the demand side, it is equally important to 
take into account the volume of funds 
sought for use by the private sector of the 
economy, the public sector, and the extent 
to which people seek funds for augmenting 


their cash balances. 


U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. Investigation of the financial con- 
dition of the United States. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate, 
35th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957, p. 13. 
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This view of the interaction of supply and 
demand is much broader than the interpre- 
tation not infrequently given by public offi- 
cials. It takes into account the influence of 
savings and the demand for private capital, 
the creation of new money, the activation 
of existing money supply through the bank- 
ing system, and the demand for funds by the 
largest seller of securities, namely, the 
‘Treasury. Thus, monetary and debt man- 
agement policies may play a significant role 
in the determination of the price of loans 
and investible funds. At the same time it is 
essential to recognize that private demand 
for funds is a powerful influence, as evi- 
denced by the fact that rising interest rates 
have been usually associated with expansion 
in business activity and rising prices, and 
declining interest rates with contraction in 
business activity and falling prices. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ON 
MONEY AND CREDIT 


The Federal Reserve System exercises a 
powerful influence on bank credit and the 
money supply through regulation of the vol- 
ume of bank reserves, Each commercial bank 
which is a member of the System is required 
to keep a reserve balance with the Federal 
Reserve bank in its district equal to specified 
percentages of its demand deposits and its 
time deposits. At the present time, these 
percentages are 18 for banks in central Re- 
serve cities, 16½ for Reserve city banks and 
11 for country banks. The reserve require- 
ments against time deposits is 5 percent for 
all member banks. 

The principal purpose of reserve require- 
ments is not, as is frequently thought, to 
provide for bank liquidity and solvency but 
rather to enable the monetary authorities to 
exercise control over the ability of the mem- 
ber banks to expand credit and to add to 
the available monetary supply. For meet- 
ing problems of liquidity and safety the 
banks must depend mainly on cash balances 
not held as required reserves and on their 
other assets that can be readily converted 
into cash. The function of reserve require- 
ments is rather one of credit limitation, since 
under a fractional reserve system, for each 
dollar of reserves acquired by the banking 
system as a whole there can be generated 
about $7 of deposits under present require- 
ments. On the other hand, for every dollar 
of net decrease in reserves there can result 
a sevenfold contraction of deposits in the 
banking system. 

In regulating the reserves of the member 
bank, the Federal Reserve System relies on 
three instrumentalities. The first, and most 
important, is open market operations; the 
second, which serves as a complementary 
tool, is discount operations, and the third, 
a much less frequently used tool, is changes 
in reserve requirements. 


OPEN MARKET OPERATIONS 


Open market operations consist of Federal 
Reserve purchases and sales of securities— 
primarily U.S. Government securities—in 
the open market. When the policy is to re- 
strict the expansion of bank credit and the 
money supply, the Federal Reserve sells Goy- 
ernment securities, thus decreasing bank re- 
serves and this in turn puts pressure on the 
banks to curtail their loans and invest- 
ments. Whether the rise in interest rates 
which ensues exerts a restraining effect on 
the demand for credit depends, as we shall 
see later, on the economic conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. When Federal Reserve 
policy is one of credit ease, the System pur- 
chases Government securities, thus increas- 
ing the volume of member bank reserves. 
Since the additional funds acquired by the 
banks earn no income if idle, there is in- 
creasing incentive for the banks to expand 
their loans and investments and for en- 
couraging borrowing through lowering of 
interest rates. 
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In addition to the impact of open market 
operations on the availability and cost of 
bank credit through changes in bank re- 
serves, there is a second effect which op- 
erates directly through the influence on the 
prices and yields of outstanding securities, 
The very sizable Federal Reserve transac- 
tions in the Government securities market 
bring about a direct change in the volume 
of securities available for trading and in- 
vestment. When the System purchases Gov- 
ernment securities, their withdrawal from 
the market tends to raise the prices and 
lower the yields of those that remain. When 
the System sells Government securities it 
adds to the total volume of securities in the 
market, which tends to lower prices and in- 
crease yields. 

Since 1953, open market operations have 
been confined to short-term Government 
securities, mainly Treasury 90-day bills. 
These securities are the closest to cash and 
consequently form the bulk of the secondary 
reserves of commercial banks as well as of 
other financial institutions such as savings 
banks, life insurance companies, and build- 
ing and loan associations. Large industrial 
and commercial corporations also invest in 
short-term Government securities as they 
accumulate cash balances for taxpayments 
and dividends, and for other future large 
expenditures. Thus, the short-term sector 
of the Government securities market is the 
area of most active and continuous trading 
and over which the transaction of the Fed- 
eral Reserve—the largest holder of market- 
able Government securities—must neces- 
sarily exercise a distinct market influence on 
prices and yields. 

Open market policy is under the direction 
of the Federal Open Market Committee, con- 
sisting of five representatives from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and the seven members 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York acts as the agent of the Commit- 
tee in executing purchase and sale transac- 
tions from day to day and week to week. 
Not only is the Committee vested with the 
power to determine open market policies, but 
it is also given the authority to direct the 
Federal Reserve banks to carry out the 
agreed policies. Purchases and sales through 
the System open market account as they af- 
fect the total holdings of Government secu- 
rities by the 12 Federal Reserve banks are 
allocated among them in accordance with a 
formula agreed upon by the Committee. 


THE DISCOUNT RATE 


The discount rate, i.e., the price charged 
by a Federal Reserve bank to a member bank 
when it borrows funds from the Federal Re- 
serve, is the System's credit control instru- 
mentality that generally receives wider pub- 
lic attention than open market operations, 
when monetary policy is under discussion. 
A hike in the rate appears to be something 
which can be readily understood in contrast 
to open market operations whose effect on 
member bank reserves is frequently clouded 
by other influences on bank reserves, such as 
gold imports and exports or changes in cur- 
rency in circulation, Interpretation of open 
market policy changes requires greater tech- 
nical knowledge of factors which cause fluc- 
tuations in member bank reserves, that are 
outside the control of the Federal Reserve. 
While open market operations may be the 
more powerful and flexible weapon in the 
arsenal of the Federal Reserve than the dis- 
count rate, there is good reason for popular 
focus on the latter, since it furnishes a 
clearer signal of the direction in which offi- 
cial Federal Reserve policy is moving, i.e. 
whether it be toward greater restraint or 
greater ease. 

Lending by the Federal Reserve banks to 
member banks consists chiefly of advances 
secured by U.S. Government securities. The 
proceeds of the loan are added to their 
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reserve accounts. On the surface it would 
seem that the discount mechanism is a 
device for increasing the reserves of the 
banks, enabling them to expand credit fur- 
ther. And yet, increased use of the discount 
window of the Federal Reserve banks by 
member banks is regarded by the monetary 
authorities as an important mechanism for 
exerting pressure to limit credit expansion. 
This appears to be a paradoxical situation. 

In a very real sense discount operations 
serve as an Offset to open market operations, 
rather than as a reinforcing tool. When the 
monetary authorities decide upon a policy 
of restraint, the first step is to preyent an 
increase in bank reserves through open- 
market operations. Continuation of a re- 
strictive open-market policy drives the mem- 
ber banks increasingly to the discount win- 
dow as more of them find themselves with 
deficiencies in their legal reserves. In other 
words, the discount mechanism serves as a 
safety valve for member banks to obtain ad- 
ditional reserves. What, then, are the 
grounds for the official view that increased 
use of Federal Reserve discount facilities is 
a powerful factor acting to brake bank 
credit and monetary expansion? There are 
at least three reasons that are generally 
given. 

First, when the banks are compelled to 
turn increasingly to the discount window 
they become subject to the greater super- 
vision of the monetary authorities. The 
Federal Reserve banks are under no auto- 
matic obligation to accommodate member 
banks. As it is frequently stated, use of 
the discount facilities is a “privilege” and 
not a “right.” The following guiding prin- 
ciples set forth in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s regulation A indicate that reliance 
on discounting for extended periods is ordi- 
narily discouraged, 

“Federal Reserve credit is generally ex- 
tended on a short-term basis to a member 
bank in order to enable it to adjust its asset 
position when necessary because of develop- 
ments such as a sudden withdrawal of de- 
posits or seasonal requirements for credit 
beyond those which can reasonably be set 
by use of the bank’s own resources. Federal 
Reserve credit is also available for longer 
periods when necessary in order to assist 
member banks in meeting unusual situa- 
tions, such as may result from national, 
regional, or local difficulties or from excep- 
tional circumstances involving only partic- 
ular member banks. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, the continuous use of Federal Reserve 
credit by a member bank over a considerable 
period of time is not regarded as appropriate. 

“In considering a request for credit ac- 
commodation, each Federal Reserve bank 
gives due regard to the purpose of the credit 
and to its probable effects upon the main- 
tenance of sound credit conditions, both as 
to the individual institution and the econo- 
my generally. It keeps informed of and takes 
into account the general character and 
amount of the loans and investments of 
the member bank. It considers whether 
the bank is borrowing principally for the 
purpose of obtaining a tax advantage or prof- 
iting from rate differentials and whether the 
bank is extending an undue amount of credit 
for the speculative carrying of or trading in 
securities, real estate, or commodities, or 
otherwise.’ 

A second reason given is that there is a 
longstanding traditional reluctance on the 
part of the member banks to borrow other 
than for meeting temporary emergencies. 
They accordingly feel under pressure to re- 
strict credit to their customers or to read- 
just their investment portfolios in order to 


U.S. Federal Reserve System, Board of 
Governors, 44th annual report, covering op- 
erations for the year 1957 (Washington, 
1958, pp. 9-10). 
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repay their indebtedness to the Reserve 
banks as quickly as possible. The third in- 
fluence tending to restrict member bank 
borrowing is that such becomes 
more expensive with increases in Reserve 
bank discount rates, 


CHANGES IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Unlike open market operations and dis- 
counting, which produce changes in the 
amount of member bank reserve balances, 
the use of the third instrumentality of mon- 
etary control does not directly affect the total 
volume of reserves. What a change in re- 
serve requirements does is to affect the pro- 
portion of deposits that must be kept with 
the Federal Reserve banks. The authority to 
vary reserve ratios was given to the Federal 
Reserve Board on a temporary basis in 1933 
and on a permanent basis in the Banking 
Act of 1935. 

Since 1951 the Federal Reserve has lowered 
reserve ratios but never increased them. The 
reductions took place during the business 
recessions of 1953-54 and 1957-58 and the 
reserves released were used for the expansion 
of bank credit and the contraction of indebt- 
edness to the Reserve banks. While the 
Federal Reserve Board has not hesitated to 
employ this tool when a policy of credit ease 
was considered desirable, it has been fearful 
about using it when a policy of restraint was 
called for in order to check excessive credit 
expansion that was intensifying inflationary 
pressures. This was the case in 1955 when 
private indebtedness increased by the record 
amount of $54 billion in a single year. In 
defense of this one-way treatment of 
changes in reserve requirements, the Board 
has frequently stated that raising reserve 
ratios was too blunt an instrument for re- 
strictive use. It not only affects all banks 
alike regardless of the fact that there may 
be considerable variations in their excess 
reserves, but also because such a move may 
cause heavy bank sales of liquid assets pro- 
ducing disorderly market conditions in Gov- 
ernment securities. Critics of the Federal 
Reserve for its failure to increase reserve 
requirements in periods of excessive credit 
expansion point out that this tool need not 
be so blunt an instrument were it applied 
more frequently and on the basis of rela- 
tively small increments. The question has 
also been raised as to whether the Board's 
hesitancy to raise reserve ratios was not the 
result of its being unduly concerned that 
such increases lessen bank earnings. 


REGULATION OF STOCK MARKET CREDIT 


In addition to the three general instru- 
ments for regulating the flow of money and 
credit through the influence on bank re- 
serves, the Federal Reserve has authority to 
curb the excessive use of credit for pur- 
chasing and carrying securities by regulating 
margin requirements, As the long history 
of the stock market has shown, speculative 
excesses frequently push prices up to unsus- 
tainable levels with sharp reversals that can 
have an adverse influence upon economic 
stability. A sharply rising market aided by 
credit tends to feed upon itself as more and 
more people are attracted to common stocks 
by the lure of capital gains. One conse- 
quence is a decline in bond prices and a rise 
in interest rates. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TREASURY ON THE MONEY 
MARKET 


Fiscal and debt management policy like 
monetary policy have a considerable impact 
on the money market. One phase of the 
Treasury’s influence originates from the flow 
of cash in and out of the and the 
manner in which it handles its deposits in 
banking institutions. If the Treasury builds 
up its balances with the Federal Reserve 
banks and draws down its accounts in com- 
mercial banks this tends to reduce bank re- 
serves and to tighten the money market. 
Conversely, bank reserves are augmented and 
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the money market tends to become easier 
when the Treasury increases its commercial 
bank balances and draws down balances with 
the Federal Reserve. 

It is through its refunding and new borrow- 
ing operations that the Treasury exerts its 
greatest influence on the monetary situa- 
tion and on interest rates. This is due not 
only to the magnitude of the refunding and 
borrowing transactions but also to the rates, 
the maturities, and the timing of such op- 
erations. Take the matter of interest rates. 
A good illustration in recent years of the 
effect of a rise in the rate of Government 
securities on the entire structure of interest 
rates was the Treasury announcement, in 
April 1953, of the offering of $1 billion of 
30-year bonds at 3½ percent. This repre- 
sented a hike of about one-half of 1 per- 
cent over the previous rate on long-term 
Government bonds. The rate increase was 
followed by the banks increasing their prime 
commercial rate from 3 to 3½ percent and 
by a sharp advance in the yields of munici- 
pal, State and corporate bonds. Within 30 
days the maximum interest rates on FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages were 
increased from 4½ and 4 percent, respec- 
tively, to 4½ percent. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT AND MONETARY POLICY 


The magnitude of the public debt—$286 
Dillion at the present time—and the fre- 
quency of the s refunding opera- 
tions for its maturing obligations make the 
task of the Federal Reserve, in regulating 
the flow of credit, difficult when inflationary 
pressures call for a restrictive monetary pol- 
icy. In times of business boom investors 
lose their appetite for Government securi- 
ties. In order to assure that the Treasury's 
refunding operations and new borrowings 
in the open market are successful, the Ped- 
eral Reserve frequently finds it necessary to 
provide the banks with sufficient reserves to 
absorb the new obligations. In so doing 
it modifies its policy of restricting: private 
credit. 

The growth of the public debt has also 
weakend the existing instruments of mone- 
tary control because the large holdings of 
short-term Government securities by the 
commercial banks make them relatively im- 
mune to a policy of restraint. They can 
sell a substantial amount of these securities 
in the market in order to raise funds to meet 
the expanding demand for private credit. 
The banks generally enter a period of busi- 
ness recovery with augmented holdings of 
Government securities, acquired under the 
influence of the Federal Reserve easy-money 
policy, designed to counteract a business 
recession. Through its open-market opera- 
tions and changes in reserve requirements, 
the banks are provided with excess reserves 
which are used to purchase considerable 
amounts of Treasury 90-day bills. These are 
then sold with relatively little loss during 
business expansion and the funds are di- 
rected to more profitable private loans. The 
ability of the banks to resist efforts of the 
Federal Reserve to curtail credit was quite 
evident, for example, during the first year 
and one-half of the 1955-57 boom. From 
April 1955 to August 1956 the Federal Re- 
serve discount rate was raised six times 
from 1% to 3 percent (in quarterly incre- 
ments). This did not curb bank credit ex- 
pansion. In 1955 and up to mid-1956 the 
commercial banks disposed of more than $12 
billion of Government securities in order to 


meet the demands of their custom=rs. Bank 


loans increased by nearly $12 billion in 1955 
and $5 billion in the first 6 months of 1956. 
It was not until mid-1956 that considera- 
tions of bank liquidity caused a shifting out 
of Government securities to cease. Interest 
rates which had been rising all through 1955 
and mid-1956 continued to advance until 
August 1957. 
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MINIMIZING INCREASES IN INTEREST RATES 


Interest rates are bound to rise during 
periods of business expansion because of the 
large volume of demand for funds by the 
private and public sectors of the economy 
and because of the efforts of the monetary 
authorities to restrict the supply of loanable 
funds. Two questions arise: (1) What steps 
can be taken to moderate the cost of credit, 
and (2) to what extent can the Government 
security market be strengthened so that the 
Treasury may have less difficulty in financing 
its debt operations without substantial in- 
creases in interest rates? Let us start with 
the latter question, 


EXPERIENCE WITH PEGGED INTEREST RATES ON 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


For about a decade prior to the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve accord of 1951, the Treasury 
with the support of the Federal Reserve had 
pursued a policy of maintaining a pattern of 
low yields on Government securities. More 
recently, the increasing likelihood of con- 
tinuing higher interest rates which would 
add to the already large interest burden on 
the Federal budget, has led to some renewal 
of interest in the question of stabilizing 
the yields on Government securities at rela- 
tively low levels. 

Experience of the period prior to the accord 
indicates that a policy of rigid pegging of 
the Government bond market virtually 
nullifies the effectiveness of open-market 
operations, the discount rate, and reserve 
requirements—the three major tools of 
monetary control. This may not seem seri- 
ous to those who have little confidence in 
monetary policy. Those who believe, on the 
other hand, that these tools can play a sig- 
nificant role in curbing excessive credit in an 
inflationary period point out that under a 
support program the Federal Reserve is forced 
to buy large quantities of Government secu- 
rities to prevent the rate from rising, with 
the consequence that the monetary author- 
ities are not free to restrict the availability 
of bank reserves. In other words, instead of 
contributing to a program of economic 
stabilization, the Federal Reserve becomes an 
instrument of inflation. 


PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING SUPPLEMENTARY 
SECURITY-RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Instead of pegging interest rates on Goy- 
ernment securities, which weakens monetary 
policy and has inflationary consequences, 
some economists have advocated a plan which 
they maintain would strengthen existing 
monetary controls, and at the same time in- 
sulate the bank-held Government debt from 
the impact of restrictive monetary policies. 
They believe that it would enable the Treas- 
ury to hold down interest rates on the Gov- 
ernment debt, would reduce switching oper- 
ations from Government to private debt, and 
would provide a steady demand for Govern- 
ment obligations. 

The proposal calls for establishment of 
secondary security-reserve requirements 
against bank deposits in addition to the 
present system of maintaining cash reserve 
against. deposits. It is of some interest to 
note that the Federal Reserve Board was an 
advocate of such a plan during the first. few 
years after World War II. Moreover, a num- 
ber of countries in Europe—Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy, France, Sweden, and 
Switzerland—and in Latin America and Asia, 
have established security-reserve require- 
ments. Canada and Australia have also re- 
cently introduced a system of supplementary 
security-reserve requirements. 

The reserve requirements of member banks 
in recent years are regarded by many stu- 
dents of central banking as unnecessarily 
high, and there are bills now before the Con- 
gress, sponsored by the Federal Reserve 
Board, to liberalize statutory reserve require- 
ments. ` Reducing the requirements, of 
course, increases the potentiality for the ex- 
pansion of private credit, 
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But in view of the fact that financing of 
the Government sector has encountered in- 
creasing difficulties, a more balanced situa- 
tion might be brought about if the cash 
reserves freed by lowering of requirements 
were to be invested in Government securities. 
Advocates of security-reserve proposals also 
consider it desirable that certain institu- 
tional investors, such as life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations, be required to keep a certain 
percentage of their assets in medium and 
long-term Government obligations. The 
Government security-reserve requirements 
could be made variable for commercial banks 
and for the other financial institutions, de- 
pending on business conditions and the poli- 
cies of the monetary authorities. Raising 
security-reserve requirements would lower 
the volume of loanable funds for private use, 
and vice versa. 


FLEXIBILITY OF FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


The ability of the monetary authorities 
to prevent substantial increases in interest 
rates while they are employing their tools 
to promote economic stability depends, in 
part, on how the existing instrumentalities 
of monetary control are used, and in part, on 
overcoming some of their inherent limita- 
tions. One of the essential characteristics 
of an effective monetary policy is its timely 
flexibility. If a restrictive policy is initiated 
too late or with insufficient vigor at an ap- 
propriate time, forces of inflation may be 
released which are likely to be accompanied 
by sharp increases in interest rates. Failure 
to act in time may compel the monetary 
authorities to undertake more drastic 
measures at a later stage than might other- 
wise have been the case. 

Let us refer once more to the 1955-57 
boom, and especially to 1955 when business. 
expansion assumed its most rapid rate of 
increase and the volume of credit rose at a 
record rate. The main impetus to the 
speedy pace of economic recovery during the 
first half of the year came from the sharp 
increase in outlays for consumer durable 
goods, continued advances in the purchases 
of new, homes, and the buildup of inven- 
tories. Longer maturities and smaller 
downpayments were powerful influences in 
the unusually rapid expansion of install- 
ment and real estate credit during the first 
half of 1955. The production of nearly 8 
million cars in 1955 and a nearly record vol- 
ume of housing starts were major stimuli to 
a phenomenal rise in plan and equipment 
expenditures. 

Although business recovery started in the 
fall of 1954, it was not until mid-April and 
early May 1955 that the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate from 1½ to 134 per- 
cent, and open-market operations from 
March through June were on such a mild 
scale as to produce little change in bank 
reserves. Inflationary pressures which were 
released by the bunching of expenditures on 
the durable goods industries eventually cul- 
minated in the highest level of interest 
rates in a quarter of a century. The Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board has sub- 
sequently stated that these pressures would 
have been lessened if the Board had moved 
more vigorously and earlier in the first half of 
1955. 


SELECTIVE CONTROLS OVER CONSUMER AND REAL 
ESTATE CREDIT 

A number of economists maintain that 
general monetary controls should be supple- 
mented by selective controls over consumer 
and housing credit, at least on a standby 
basis. Because of the great volume of funds 
involved in consumer and real estate credit, 
and because the consumer durable and hous- 
ing industries intensify economic fluctua- 
tions, it is maintained by these economists 
that a judicious dose of selective credit con- 
trol would avoid excesses and “spread the 
boom.“ It would not only contribute to 
stabilizing economic activity, but also assist 
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in meeting the problems of debt manage- 
ment and strengthen the existing regulatory 
powers of the Federal Reserve. It would, 
they point out, tend to limit the opportuni- 
ties for banks and other financial institu- 
tions from dumping their existing holdings 
of Government securities in order to switch 
to private loans. By restricting nongovern- 
mental demand for funds during a period of 
inflationary pressures, it would contribute to 
curbing the rise in the level of interest rates. 

We have briefly sketched a few of the pro- 
posals for containing the rising trend in in- 
terest rates and for strengthening the Gov- 
ernment bond market. Such proposals as 
that of secondary security reserve require- 
ments or of selective credit controls have 
been advanced by a number cf economists as 
having sufficient merit to warrant further 
serious public consideration. How much 
they can accomplish, of course, depends upon 
the various other influences determining the 
level of interest rates outlined in this report. 


CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECH- 
NICAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST, IN HAWAII 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. Burns] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a revised ver- 
sion of the bill to create in Hawaii a 
Center for Cultural and Technical In- 
terchange Between East and West, which 
is in fact a substitute for H.R. 7644. 

The substitute has been revised upon 
the basis of considerations which have 
been given to S. 2135 and H.R. 7644, as 
well as H.R. 7632. The Johnson-Burns- 
Saund proposals are more effectively ac- 
complished by the substitute. The most 
knowledgeable and extremely prescient 
majority leader of the Senate intro- 
duced a similar bill in the Senate. 


“OUR NAVY” OUTLINES AN ELO- 
QUENT STATEMENT OF THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF AMERICAN 
LEADERSHIP AND THE NAVY'S 
ROLE IN SUPPORT OF IT 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Stratton] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection 

Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the Fourth of July it is a time 
for us as Americans to take stock of the 
significance of our country and our form 
of government, and to appraise again 
what is needed to keep America strong 
and healthy in the midst of today’s chal- 
lenges and threats. Rarely have I had 
the occasion to read a more effective 
statement of the meaning of the Ameri- 
can form of government, and of the steps 
which are needed for us to preserve it, 
than an editorial which appears in the 
July 1959 edition of the publication “Our 
Navy” entitled “The Choice Between the 
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Easy Wrong and the Hard Right.” This 
editorial outlines clearly the responsibili- 
ties that are associated with the privi- 
lege of American citizenship, and it also 
ties in more graphically than I have ever 
seen done before, the responsibility 
which the U.S. Navy, along with her 
sister Services, bears in defending the 
freedom and security of our country. 

I am happy to commend this editorial 
to the Members of this House and to the 
American people. The editorial follows: 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN THE Easy WRONG AND 
THE HARD RIGHT 


This Fourth of July will be the 183d birth- 
day of our country, That is a long time 
when looked at through the eyes of a man 
who is 18 or 20 or 25. But in terms of life 
of nations it is not so long a time. Europe 
and Asia are full of lands with much longer 
histories. But so much of the history over 
there is a sad tale, while our story is chiefly 
a joyous one. 

There is no land whose story is sadder 
than Russia's. And now we and the Rus- 
sians stand opposed as leaders of two pow- 
erful coalitions. Whichever of the two lead- 
ers has the stamina and the strength of 
purpose to overcome the will of the other 
will gain its way, and all human beings who 
live on earth after the moment of decision 
will bear the mark of that decision. 

Should the Russians overcome our will, 
the world will slide rapidly into as evil a 
condition as it has ever known. There have 
been evil despotisms before, but none before 
has covered the whole earth. There would 
be big cities and autos, TV sets, and sky- 
scrapers: these things are not incompatible 
with despotism any more than they are 
incompatible with freedom. The only thing 
really that would be missing would be the 
sense that the individual is important in his 
own right and that he is responsible to him- 
self, to God, and to all other men for his 
actions. 

There lies the difference between our so- 
ciety and what we think is right and good 
and the Communist concept of what is right 
and good. Without that concept at the root 
of our lives, there wouldn’t be much differ- 
ence between the life we lead and the life 
led by a Russian or a citizen of one of those 
unfortunate lands dominated by the Red 
commissars and their armies. 

If we win the decision, matters won't be 
so easy for the ordinary man as they would 
be under a Communist-dominated world. 
For he will have to make decisions continu- 
ally: whether he will go to work for a big 
firm or set up his own business; whether 
the taxes he pays must rise or must fall or 
must stay as they are; whether he must be 
concerned about the freedom of other men 
or whether they can go hang. Under a Com- 
munist-dominated world he needn't be con- 
cerned about these things, for the leaders 
will tend to them all. Indeed, he musn’t be 
concerned, for if he shows an interest in 
matters contrary to his leaders’ will, he will 
be punished. 

That such a condition is attractive to 
many people is evident from the strength of 
the Communist Party in many parts of the 
world. Those people think that under com- 
munism they would be free—free from hav- 
ing to make their own decisions, free from 
having to be human beings to the fullest of 
their ability. And they will trick, lie, cheat, 
murder, and steal in order to bring this ben- 
efit to themselves and their fellow country- 
men whether or not the latter agree with 
them. 

Those are the stakes in the cold war. The 
foe is courageous, intelligent, and dedicated 
to his cause. We must be more courageous, 
more intelligent, and more dedicated to our 
cause, or we shall fail. 
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That is one of the things that John Foster 
Dulles knew. And another thing he knew 
was that whenever we did the right thing, 
no matter how dangerous it might be, we 
never got very badly hurt. Our war in Korea 
to preserve a few million desperately poor 
people from the indignities of communism is 
proof of that. Even more so was our landing 
last summer on the Lebanese shore to protect 
a small people from powerful outside forces, 
And last fall at Quemoy it was the same. 
There were only 40,000 oriental farmers on 
those poor little islands off the Chinese main- 
land. It would have been easy—and safe— 
to let them be swallowed by the Reds. Once 
they had been swallowed we would never 
again be bothered with the problem, for the 
Reds would have solved it to their satisfac- 
tion. But we took the chance—we walked 
along the brink of destruction—and we won. 
The Quemoy farmers are still free, and so are 
we. But because we are free we must fight 
the battle over and over again, whether it be 
at Quemoy or Lebanon or Berlin or some 
other place not yet touched. If we don’t do 
that we aren't worth much, we aren't worth 
the men who fought for our freedom many 
years before any of us were born. 

But, of course, we must have the proper 
tools and enough of them if we are to lead 
this dangerous life for freedom. Among 
those tools are the assorted weapons pos- 
sessed by the Navy and the other military 
services, wielded by men who know how to 
use them. We have been able to use them 
effectively in the service of freedom wherever 
the sea touches the threatened land: Que- 
moy and Taiwan are islands, Korea and 
Lebanon have long coasts. It is more diffi- 
cult where we cannot reach the threatened 
people by sea, as at Berlin. Indeed, it is 
usually impossible to help where there is no 
seacoast. We need only look to the events 
in Hungary and Tibet to see that. There we 
watched in humiliating impotence while 
valiant people were crushed by trickery and 
overwhelming power. 

That is why there are so many men in the 
Navy today and that is why what they do 
and how well they do it is important to all 
the world, whether they are on a carrier un- 
dergoing repairs in a Norfolk drydock or on 
an overcrowded amphibious ship in the 
Mediterranean or an undermanned, overaged 
destroyer in the Taiwan Strait. They are 
leaving their mark on the world. If they fail, 
men in the future will probably say it was 
inevitable; for the triumph of communism 
was foreordained by history. That is the 
only thing they will be allowed to say. But 
if they do their duty—and that means doing 
more than just enough to get them by—in 
the dangerous, weary struggle, men will be 
free in the future to go on making their own 
mistakes and their own glorious successes, 

That is the burden America must bear and 
that is the burden especially of her warriors. 


EVERYBODY IS NOT FOOLED 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kasem] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, a Mr. Claude B. Goulet, 6712 
South Gretna, Whittier, Calif. Mr. 
Goulet has said with such clarity and 
emphasis in a few paragraphs what 
should be the attitude of this Congress 
in discharging its responsibilities to the 
American people. It is for that reason 
that I respectfully ask leave to enter Mr. 
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Goulet’s letter into the body of the 
RECORD. 

Dran MR. Kasem: I hope that this letter 
finds you in the best of health. I am writing 
this letter in order to demonstrate that we 
are not all taken in by the massive propa- 
ganda barrage of the Los Angeles Times vis- 
a-vis the sacred cow of social and economic 
reactionaries, the Federal budget. 

I want to go on record as a supporter of 
increased Federal spending which is needed 
if we are to solve our social, economic, edu- 
cational programs. Unemployment must be 
abolished. Decent housing must be pro- 
vided for all Americans. Educational 
standards must be raised. Medical research 
must go ahead. National defense must be 
provided for adequately. Our older folks 
must be provided with a reasonable retire- 
ment income. Therefore, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must exercise its responsibility 
when and where possible. 

Government spending has done far more 
good than harm in this country of ours. 
It is the means by which we, the people, 
do what we cannot do as individuals. 

The Morill Act, 1862, established our great 
(and unequaled) land-grant college system, 
together with the splendid network of agri- 
cultural experiment stations. This was 
Government spending. Yet, the original 
investment has been paid back a million- 
fold. Our farms are the most productive, 
most efficient in the world. The American 
people are the best fed people on earth. The 
majority of us can hope to attend college, 
thanks to the land-grant college system. 

The great railroads, linking East and West, 
which so stimulated the development of the 
West, we financed in large parts by lavish 
Government grants. (The conservatists 
didn't bolt about that.) 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is, in my 
opinion, the finest example of what a demo- 
cratic society can do for itself through the 
instrument of Government. The area 
drained by the Tennessee was backward, 
poverty stricken, subject to periodic floods, 
etc. Private enterprise did not care to de- 
velop it, for its future was dismal. The 
Government went in, built a grand series 
of dams for flood control, hydroelectric 
power, etc. The cheap electricity, the aboli- 
tion of floods, ete., led to a ‘dynamic trans- 
formation of the Tennessee Valley. Today, 
it thrives with vast industries (Oak Ridge, 
Alcoa, etc.) and productive farms. But for 
Government spending, this would not have 
yet happened. 

So you see, sir, I'm sold on enlightened 
Government spending to make our United 
States stronger, healthier and more truly 
democratic. 

May the spirit of Jackson, Franklin Roose- 
velt, and Woodrow Wilson always burn 
brightly. Keep up the good work and take 
the Los Angeles Times with a grain of salt 
(I do). 

Good luck in your legislative efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE B. GOULET. 


WEST VIRGINIA IS GETTING 
SHORTCHANGED 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
West Virginia may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks I have pointed out examples 
of the way in which the State of West 
Virginia is being shortchanged in the 
defense picture. 
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There are those who justify this.on the 
grounds that defense installations 
should be located where the best interests 
of national defense dictate or they 
say that. where defense installations 
are located should never be made a foot- 
ball of sectional politics or logrolling. 

I agree 100 percent with this doctrine. 
But when one State in the Union has the 
land, the transportation facilities, the 
availability of good sites, and all the ad- 
vantages to offer which seem to be equal 
to other States—and then gets discrimi- 
nated against, I feel it is time to stand 
up and ask why. 

Mr. Speaker, do vou realize that West 
Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
total number of active-duty military 
personnel at defense installations in the 
State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that West 
Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
annual pay and allowances for active- 
duty military personnel at defense in- 
stallations in the State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that West 
Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
total number of active-duty military 
personnel plus civilian employees of the 
Defense Department who are stationed 
within the State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that West 
Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
total annual pay and allowances of ac- 
tive-duty military personnel plus civilian 
employees of the Defense Department 
stationed in the State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that there 
are 19 States which have smaller popu- 
lations than the State of West Virginia, 
yet every one of those 19 States has a 
larger number of active-duty military 
personnel plus civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense stationed within 
the State? 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I ask to have printed a table which 
shows the number of active-duty mili- 
tary personnel plus civilian employees 
of the Department of Defense in those 
19 States which have smaller populations 
than that of the State of West Virginia: 


Total active 
duty mili- | Estimated 


State , | civilian em- allowances 

loyees in in the De- 

t efense| fense De- 

Depart- | partment 

ment 

37,643. 8188. 345, 000 
987 | 122, 262, 000 
21,642 | 86, 568, 000 
46, 415 194. 056, 000 
8,857 | 37, 521, 000 
5,624 | 23, 552, 000 
14. 536 } 60, 629, 000 
169 | 25, 703, 000 
8 18,615 | 80. 184. 000 
N 10,707 | 45, 858, 000 
New Hampshire.. 17,501 | 80, 506, 000 
New Mexico 35,672 | 153, 386, 000 
North Dakota 1, 904 8. 355, 000 
7,609 34,420, 000 
16,724 | 74,510,000 
8, 381 35, 292, 000 
20, 830 | 103,695, 000 
1,978 8, 299, 000 
2,750 | 12, 119, 000 
1, 696 8, 005, 000 


Source for military figures: Department of Defense. 
Source for population estimates: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Auchmcross (at the request of 
Mr. Hatrecx), for an indefinite period 
beginning July 1, on account of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. Hosmer, through Thursday, on 
account of official business of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. STEED (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today and tomorrow, on ac- 
count of official business (Small Busi- 
ness Committee, dairy price hearings). 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. 
Price), on Tuesday, June 30, and 
Wednesday, July 1, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr. 
Wotr), for 30 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Porter (at the request of Mr. 
Barr), for 1 hour, on tomorrow. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1960 


Mr. PRESTON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill H.R. 
7349) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes, 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1960 
Mr. ROONEY submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H.R. 

7343) making appropriations for the 

Departments of State and Justice, the 

judiciary, and related agencies for the 

fiseal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to— 


Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks made in Committee and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Rees of Kansas the remarks he 
made today and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Patman, to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dononve and include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BROOMFIELD) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. QUIE. 

Mr. CONTE. 
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Mr. Horrman of Michigan. 

Mr. FULTON (at the request of Mr. 
BROOMFIELD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Barr, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, the following:) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. DOWNING. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mr. FASCEL. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 

es; 

H.R. 7523. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates, and for 
other p s; and 

H.J. Res. 322. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1368. An act to amend sections 503 and 
504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
facilitate financing of certain aircraft en- 
gines and propellers, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 7176. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 

8: 

H.R. 7523. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; and 

HL. Res. 322. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 17 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
ma Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


1150. A letter from the of Labor, 
transmitting a report of a violation of sec- 
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tion 3679(h) of the Revised Statutes, pur- 
suant to section 36791) (2) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1151. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claim: Pueblo De Cochiti, petitioner v. The 
United States of America, defendant (docket 
No. 136), pursuant to section 21 of the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1152. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
donate to certain Indian tribes some sub- 
marginal lands of the United States, and to 
make such lands parts of the reservations 
involved”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1153. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the administration of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act covering the calen- 
dar year 1958, pursuant to the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1154. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to the case of 
Ergildo Ciaccia, A~7439278, involving suspen- 
son of deportation under the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of this Service; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1155. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting 40 reports covering 
44 violations of section 3679, Revised 
Statutes and Department of Defense Direc- 
tive 7200.1, “Administrative Control of Ap- 
propriations within the Department of De- 
fense,” pursuant to section 3679 (1) (2), Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1156. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to authorize the development of 
plans and arrangements for the provision 
of emergency assistance, and the provision 
of such assistance, to repatriated American 
nationals without available resources, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committze on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1157. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, relative to the contest 
for a seat in the House of Representatives 
from the Sixth Congressional District of the 
State of Kansas, Elmo J. Mahoney against 
Wint Smith, notice of which has been filed 
in the Office of the Clerk of the House (H. 
Doc. No. 190); to the Committee on House 
Administration and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
Lic BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 106. Concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the recognition of the grave of Samuel Wil- 
son, progenitor of the symbol Uncle Sam”, 
in Oakwood Cemetery, Troy, N. V., as a na- 
tional shrine; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 612). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 692. An act to authorize 
the sale of certain lands to the State of 
Missouri; without amendment (Rept. No. 
613). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 7086. A bill to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other 
(Report No. 619). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 7343. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 620). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PRESTON: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 7349. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department. of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
621). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER; Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 244. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Antoniou; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 599). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 449. An act for the relief of Clarita 
Martinez; without amendment (Rept. No. 
600). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 33. 
Concurrent resolution favoring suspension 
of deportation in the cases of certain aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 601). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1595. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Hoffer; without amendment (Rept. No. 602). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. HR. 4111. A bill for the relief of Eva 
Marie Lesher; with amendment (Rept. No. 
603). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7165. A bill for the relief of Filip 
Lowensztejn (Harry Lipa Levenstein); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 604). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 917. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred A. Fletcher; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 605). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 1437. A bill for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Voss; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 606). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 296. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill H.R. 1717, with accom- 
panying papers, to the U.S. Court of Claims; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 607). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4134. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to. hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim, or claims, of Scotty James. 
of Sitka, Alaska; with amendment (Rept 
No. 608). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5911. A bill for the relief of Omer W. 
Guay; without amendment (Rept. No. 609). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. TOLL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7638. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Sakihara Koki; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 610). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7745. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Willie 
Soher; without amendment (Rept. No. 611). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of California: Committee on 
the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 444. 
Joint resolution for the relief of certain 
aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 614). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 445. Joint resolu- 
tion to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 615). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 446. Joint resolution 
to waive certain provisions of section 212(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
behalf of certain aliens; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 616). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 854. An act for the relief of Luther M. 
Crockett; without amendment (Rept. No. 
617). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. TOLL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6335. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lou- 
rene O. Estes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 618). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

HR. 8027. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 8028. A bill to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds for carrying out pro- 
visions of section 23 of the Federal Highway 
Act, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
construct timber access roads, to permit 
maximum economy in harvesting national 
forest timber, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H.R. 8029. A bill to promote the foreign 
relations of the United States by providing 
for the establishment of a Center for Cul- 
tural and Technical Interchange Between 
East and West in Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 8030. A bill to amend section 
170(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to certain charitable con- 
tributions to libraries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HARRIS: 

H.R. 8031. A bill to amend sections 204a 
and 406a of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to provide civil liability for violations 
of such act by common carriers by motor 
vehicle and freight forwarders; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 8032. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide that “equal 
time” provisions shall not apply to news 
programs; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 8033. A bill to provide a program for 
mn Operation Bootstrap for the American 
Indian in order to improve conditions among 
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Indians on reservations and in other com- 

munities, and for other purposes; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 8034, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of five soil and water conservation 
laboratories; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. PROKOP: 

H. R. 8035. A bill to designate the Dyberry 
Dam and Reservoir, Lackawaxen River Basin, 
Pa., as the Gen. Edgar Jadwin Dam and 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 8036. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 8037. A bill to provide that a donor 
of funds or property to construct the Na- 
tional Cultural Center may direct that such 
funds or property shall vest in an organi- 
zation designated by him if the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution finds 
that sufficient funds to construct the Na- 
tional Cultural Center have not been re- 
ceived; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 8038. A bill to extend the application 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1956 with respect to the retire- 
ment of certain individuals; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 8039. A bill to authorize the leasing 
of land on the Colorado River Indian Reser- 
vation, Ariz. and Calif., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R, 8040. A bill to give to the former own- 
ers of property of the United States the 
right to repurchase that property when it is 
no longer being used for the purpose for 
which it was acquired; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

By Mr; ANDERSEN of Minnesota: 

H.R. 8041. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 8042. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to resell four C1-SAY-1 
type vessels to the Government of the Re- 
public of China for use in Chinese trade in 
Far East and Near East waters exclusively; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 8043. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 8044. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1931, as amended, with respect 
to a rail transit crossing across the bay of 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 242. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to official recognition by the United 
States of the centennial anniversary of the 
2 of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 


By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. Con. Res. 243. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in regard to 
United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Res. 309. Resolution providing for send- 

ing the bill (H.R. 4583) for the relief of the 
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county of Cuyahoga, Ohio, with accompany- 
ing papers, to the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KOWALSKI: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, State of Connecticut, request- 
ing the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to amend the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-316; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the General Assembly, 
State of Connecticut, urging Congress to pass 
the Rhodes-Johnston Act concerning postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: Resolution from the 
office of the secretary of state, State of Con- 
necticut, expressing approval of the Rhodes- 
Johnston bills (H.R. 6 and S. 386) with re- 
spect to the recognition of organizations of 
postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to institute appropriate action 
for the construction of the Markham Ferry 
Dam and Reservoir project on Grand River in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 8045. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Kelemen and his wife, Yolanda Kelemen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 8046. A bill for the relief of Wanda 
— Maliga; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 8047. A bill for the relief of Exley 
Merton Bellamy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 8048. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ger- 
ardo L. Yubero, his wife, Luz Fortuny de 
Lopez, and their two minor children, Gerard 
Lopez Fortuny, and Fernando Lopez For- 
tuny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 8049. A bill for the relief of John 
Soderman; to the committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 8050. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ha- 
lina Maria Sobczak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 8051. A bill for the relief of Wilhel- 
mina Ginteburg Schleifer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 8052. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
A. Mockford; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 8053. A bill for the relief of Ambrogio 

Bavaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 8054. A bill for the relief of William 
Edgar Weaver; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 
H.R. 8055. A bill for the relief of Michael 


8 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


izing Surplus Food in International 
Economic Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
was privileged to participate in the con- 
ference on U.S. economy and interna- 
tional relations. 

In the light of the Soviet threat to our 
existence, particularly in the economic 
field, constructive efforts to review and 
strengthen our economic programs are 
most fitting in these challenging times. 

During the conference, sponsored by 
the International Economic Policy Asso- 
ciation, of which Dr. N. R. Danelian is 
president, such vital topics of discussion 
were covered as: 

“The U.S. Government’s Role in Inter- 
national Finance’; “Trade Barriers 
Abroad”; “The Economic Program of Ar- 
gentina”; “Using Farm Products in In- 
ternational Economic Programs”; “Gov- 
ernment Aid Programs”; “Problems of 
Private Investment Abroad, Including 
Private Investments in a Changing 
World, Counterpart Funds and Local 
Currencies—Their Use Through Private 
Channels, and What Can Be Done To 
Encourage Private Investments”; “Ob- 


jectives of Long-Range International 


Economic Relations.” 

At the — A this morning, I had 
the opportunity to join in the discus- 
sions relating to using farm products 
in international programs. 

Among other things, I have suggested 
a cooperative effort between the admin- 
istration and Congress to develop a more 
clearly defined national food policy. 
The recommendation does not propose 
any new Government agency. Rather, 
it envisions conferences between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and a biparti- 
san group selected from the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

The purpose would be to: 

Attempt to define a long-range na- 
tional food policy; and 

Obtain maximum bipartisan partici- 
pation for a more effective program to 
utilize food in our international pro- 
grams in order to promote the cause of 
peace, to meet humanitarian needs, and 
for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of my remarks printed in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 

I welcome the opportunity to join in the 
discussion of vital issues being considered 
by this conference on U.S. economy and 
international relations. N 

Particularly, I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to discuss briefly the outlook for 
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further using farm products in international 
economic programs. 

The challenge is complex. The opportuni- 
ties are manyfold. The successful creation 
of better programs for utilization of such 
resources offers rich rewards of economic, 
political, strategic, and humanitarian values. 


SURPLUSES: PRIMARILY A DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


We recognize, of course, that—realistically 
speaking—a major impulse behind our food 
distribution programs, at home and abroad, 
has been the pile up of surpluses—wheat, 
corn, cotton, dairy products, and other farm 
commodities. To find outlets for these 
stockpiles, special programs—many of them 
meritorious—have been designed. 

Despite these efforts, however, the Amer- 
ican people still have about $9 billion in- 
vested in surpluses. Historically, the Gov- 
ernment has recovered about 84 cents of each 
dollar spent for price supports. Neverthe- 
less, this still represents a sizeable outlay of 
funds, 

Frankly, I feel that finding a solution for 
our akon problem is, primarily, a domestic 
chi 

What can be done? 

Overall, there must be an effective effort 
to establish a production-consumption bal- 
ance of farm commodities. 

Too, I believe that real contributions can 
be made toward a solution of our surplus 
problem by application.of a three-step 
formula: 

(1), Increasing consumption; (2) getting 
better distribution; and (3) achieving greater 
utilization of basic components of farm 
products for commercial and other uses. 

The adoption of this formula, I believe, 
can increase domestic consumption; in addi- 
tion, it can also be useful in our progtame 
for consumption of food abroad. 


FOOD FOR PEACE NOT A NEW IDEA 


The major objective of further utilizing 
food in our international economic policies, 
of course, is that of promoting peace. 

We recognize, however, that the utilization 
of food—either for humanitarian, political, 
or other purposes—is not a new idea. 

Over the years, nations of the world, from 
time to time, have shared their food resources 
with needy people, to supplement inade- 
quate diets, stave off starvation in times of 
crises, natural disasters, or emergencies, and 
for other purposes. 

We recall that in January of this year, 
President Eisenhower advanced a food-for- 
peace program. In May, a wheat conference 
of major wheat producing countries was held 
to attempt to deal with the surplus problem. 

Too, the distinguished Senators participat- 
ing in this discussion, Senator CARLSON and 
Senator HUMPHREY, have given considerable 
thought to the challenges in this field, as 
evidenced here at this discussion. 

Efforts, also, have been carried on through 
the United Nations agencies, regional inter- 
national groups, through the export pro- 
grams of individual countries, activities of 
churches, civic, and other organizations. 

Under these programs, it is estimated that 
the total assistance to all nations amounted 
to over $16 billion, for example, during the 
4-year period from 1954 through 1957. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED FOOD POLICY 


We have a $9 billion surplus stockpile; yet 
at the same time, about one-half of the 2.7 
billion world population is estimated to be 
undernourished, and almost one-third of the 
people of the world live on inadequate diets. 

The development of a more effective 
utilization of our food resources offers an 
opportunity not only to carry on a humani- 
tarian program—which, traditionally, has 


been an instinctive and creative effort by 
Americans, as well as other people—but also 
to gain side benefits of political, economic, 
and strategic value. 

In view of these facts, the United States, 
I believe, can well reexamine its programs, 
policies, and planning with the objective of 
better utilizing our vast food resources—and 
perhaps our production plant—not only for 
the good of ourselves, but also for the good 
of the world. 


REVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAM 


Under Public Law 480, and section 402 of 
the Mutual Security Act, we are aware that 
food is shipped abroad in a number of ways, 
including: 

(1) Sales—for foreign currencies; (2) 
grants—for emergency relief; (3) dona- 
tions—to needy persons abroad; (4) barter 
for strategic materials. 

The objectives of Public Law 480 include 
efforts to: Promote economic stability in 
America agriculture; ‘expand international 
trade in agricultural commodities; encour- 
age the economic development of friendly 
countries; promote the collective strength of 
the free world. 

Generally, the objectives of these and 
other similar programs have received wide 
support. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN EXPANDING USE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Now the question arises: How then can we 
establish an improved program for utiliza- 
tion of our food in international policy? 

Superficially, it. would appear to be a sim- 
ple task to move stockpiles of surplus foods: 
in one country directly to the hungry -peor 
ple of a less resourceful country, foodwise. 

As we all appreciate, however, there are 
complex and difficult problems in distribut- 
ing such food through either domestic or 
international channels. $ 

In international economic programs, of 
course, it is vitally necessary to attempt to 
assure that: 

1. The intentions and motivations with 
which we provide such food are not twisted 
so as to be used against us, rather than for 
creating good will for us. 

2. The food gets to the people who really 
need it—either through sales or grants 
rather than perhaps being sold through the 
black market or in other ways mishandled. 

3. The foods are readily utilizable by the 
recipient people—and adaptable to their 
diets. 

4. There is minimum interference with 
normal economic channels. 

We recall that the President's food-for- 
peace program recommended, too, that: 

(5) The program be motivated by the hu- 
manitarian concept of sharing. 

(6) The program be an integral part of 
a larger effort to promote the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries, 

These guidelines, I believe, are sound. 


IMPROVING OUR FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


Despite the acute problems, there is a 
recognized need for a better program to 
utilize our surplus foodstuffs—both at home 
and abroad; to turn these food resources 
into economic assets instead of liabilities; 
to feed hungry people; and to give support 
to our international economic policies. 


PROBLEMS AND, OBJECTIVES A 

In this, as in other international pro- 
grams, we face of course the task of getting 
support of mature public thinking. 

Today, the United States is a leader of 
the free world. 

With that leadership goes the responsibil- 
ity of attempting to assure that nations less 
fortunate—less rich in land, resources and 
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technical know-how for production—share, 
as much as possible, in the benefits of our 
modern civilization. 

This sharing must not be aimed solely at 
developing their military ability to support 
the free world defense; but also in terms 
of bettering their standards of living, and 
offering new opportunities for their people. 

We cannot maintain leadership, without 
this responsible attitude. Nor can we—at 
this stage in history—cast off the role of 
leadership. To do so would seriously en- 
danger our own survival. 

However, if we fail to adequately fulfill 
our role, the free nations may well become 
disillusioned—become easier prey for Com- 
munist aggression. The uncommitted na- 
tions, too, might turn to communism to 
secure the food, technological know-how— 
and yes, the governmental structure of com- 
munism—that poses as the “fairy god- 
mother” of socialism—but in reality is more 
the “kill-or-maim” type of totalitarian 
communism striving to control more land 
and people at any cost to achieve their ul- 
timate goal of world domination. 


NEEDED; BIPARTISAN CONFERENCE TO ESTABLISH 
LONG-RANGE NATIONAL FOOD POLICY 


In view of these factors, the Congress and 
the administration, I believe, have an obli- 
gation for cooperating to develop a clearer, 
more effective national food policy. 

To help meet what is a very great need, 
as well as to take advantage of what is also 
a real opportunity, I believe that a series 
of bipartisan conferences should be under- 
taken. The conferences would include 
members of the Agriculture Committees of 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate (from both parties) together with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Among other things, the purpose would 
be to more clearly define our national food 
policy. Answers, of course, would need to 
be provided to a number of questions, in- 
cluding: To what degree can, and should, 
farm products be utilized in planning in- 
ternational policies; presently, are we mak- 
ing the best use of surpluses; how can we 
better utilize anticipated surpluses of the 
future; should it be national policy to carry 
on a food-for-peace program only, and as 
long as there are surpluses on the American 
market; or would it be advisable to enact 
a long-range program with the idea of 
making up any commitment deficits, if these 
exceed available surpluses, by planned pro- 
ductions for the food-for-peace program. 

Would a food-for-peace program be 
deemed important enough—from a human- 
itarian, as well as a political, economic, stra- 
tegic and other viewpoints to merit making 
it, to a greater extent, part and parcel of 
our cold war policy. 

Until these and other objectives are clearly 
defined, our policy can, at best, be a tem- 
porary one—perhaps marked by less efficiency 
than could otherwise be obtained. To some, 
the food-for-peace program contains enough 
merits to put it on a long-range basis, even 
perhaps as a permanent program. 

I am aware that specific proposals—for 
example, along the lines of Senator HUM- 
PHREY’s bill for setting up Food for Peace 
Administration (S. 1711) as a separate agency 
with a Food Administrator. 

Naturally, I fully appreciate the motives of 
such action as well as the merits of its 
objectives. 

However, the foundation should—if at all 
possible—be firmly established upon a broad 
base of congressional, executive, and public 
support. 

The proposal of a bipartisan conference— 
aimed at getting broader support for a clearly 
defined program, I believe, would have the 
following advantages: Obviously, it would 
help to meet a very great need; it would bet- 
ter enable us to take advantage of a very 
great opportunity; it would act as a protec- 
tion against the political bickering that often 
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accompanies the development of policy in 
such fields; it would provide broader support, 
more continuity—and less interruptions, and 
switches of policy or design with the change 
of political complexion in Washington. 

Upon conclusions of the Conference, rec- 
ommendations could then be submitted to 
the President and to the Congress for con- 
sideration. 

CONCLUSION 

As yet, no “cure-all” solution has been cre- 
ated for the problem of surpluses. 

At the same time, it is apparent: (1) That 
the problem of inadequate diets—at home 
and abroad—will be with us for the foresee- 
able future; (2) that the cold war with com- 
munism, too, exists for a long time. 

In view of these factors, it is most desir- 
able, I believe: (a) That we constitute our 
attempts to get production in line with con- 
sumption to provide a healthier domestic 
economy; (b) that we attempt to increase 
consumption at home and abroad through 
the three-step formula—increased consump- 
tion, better distribution, greater utilization 
for commercial and other purposes; (c) that 
we go forward speedily on the development of 
a national food policy—to enable us to uti- 
lize our rich food-producing resources for 
maximum benefit—humanitarian, economic, 
political, and strategic—domestically and in- 
ternationally. 

In conclusion, I want to express my warm 
appreciation for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this discussion. 

Thank you. 


Our Nation’s Need for a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
read an interesting history, by Arthur 
Schlessinger, Jr., about the first years of 
the Roosevelt administration. I was 
particularly interested in the writer’s 
comments on the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, an emergency agency set up to 
take young men off the city streets and 
put them to work in our Nation’s forests. 

It is Schlessinger’s contention that 
the CCC was the most successful of all 
New Deal agencies. I believe most peo- 
ple would agree with him. 

Within 3 months of the establishment 
of CCC, thousands of young men were 
at work building roads and water-check 
dams in forests. Millions of trees were 
planted. Not only were these young 
men given an opportunity to support 
themselves but they gained an apprecia- 
tion of nature which undoubtedly en- 
abled each one to lead a fuller and 
richer life. 

I was particularly interested in this 
review of the CCC because I have intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 7777) to set up a 
Youth Conservation Corps patterned 
along the lines of the old Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my bill 
is best described in its short title: 

To provide healthful and outdoor training 
and employment for young men and to ad- 
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vance the conservation, development and 
management of national resources of timber, 
soil, range, and recreational areas. 


In many sections of our country 
young men are now finding that jobs 
are very scarce. Unfortunately, many 
of them face idleness. This is not good 
for the young men or for the Nation. 

On the other hand, our land and 
water resources need protecting more 
now than ever before in history. Our 
population is increasing at a rapid rate. 
There is an ever-growing pressure on 
land and water resources, 

It seems to me it would be a wise and 
highly useful step to take these young 
men who need and want jobs and put 
them to work in forest camps. We need 
to step up our activities to conserve 
soil and water. Once soil and water are 
lost they can never be recovered. 

A group of Senators introduced simi- 
lar legislation. Widespread interest has 
been expressed in the proposal to estab- 
lish a Youth Conservation Corps, and 
we are hopeful that hearings can be 
held this year. 

The cost for such a program would 
be small, especially when measured in 
terms of what it could do both for the 
young men who would be put to useful 
work and of what it will mean to the 
country’s natural resources. 

The CCC left lasting marks upon our 
Nation’s forests and wooded areas. The 
dams which CCC boys built across small 
streams are still serving their dual pur- 
poses—checking the flow of flood- 
water to prevent soil erosion and the 
providing of valuable recreational areas. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for work of this 
kind is perhaps more urgent today than 
it was back in the Thirties. 


The Facts on the Farm Population Decline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I called to the attention of the Con- 
gress an article which appears in the 
current issue of Successful Farming 
which deals with the decline of our farm 
population. 

Now, in pursuing the subject further, 
I would like to present some 
which, I think, will put the problem in 
perspective and will remove the blurred 
image which has been created. 

For a number of years now, the fact 
that farmers have been leaving the land 
has prompted a flurry of speeches, from 
some quarters—some blaming this ad- 
ministration or that administration, this 
policy or that program, as being respon- 
sible for the exodus. 

Farm population has been declining 
for many years. More than 100 years 
ago, in 1858, farm people made up an 
estimated 65 percent of the population 
of the country. As of April 1958—100 
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years later—farm people accounted for 
only 12 percent of our population. 

The following table, based on U.S. 
Census and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture surveys, shows U.S. farm popula- 
tion since 1910: 


Total popu-| Farm population 
lation, 
including 
Year (April) Armed Percent 
Forces Number of | of total 
overseas persons pu- 
ation 
Thousands | Thousands 

173, 435 20, 827 12.0 
170, 510 20, 396 12.0 
167, 498 22, 257 13.3 
164, 619 22, 158 13.5 
161, 761 21, 890 13.5 
159, 012 22, 679 14.3 
156, 421 24, 283 15.5 
153, 691 24, 160 15.7 
151, 132 25, 058 16.6 
148, 595 25, 054 17.5 
146, 051 25, 903 17.7 
143, 480 27. 124 18.9 
141, 039 26, 483 18.8 
139, 583 25, 205 18.1 
138, 027 25, 495 18.5 
136, 207 26, 681 19.6 
134, 498 29, 234 21.7 
133, 098 30, 273 22.7 
131, 820 30, 547 23.2 
130, 642 30, 840 23.6 
129, 589 30, 980 23.9 
128, 649 31, 266 24.3 
127, 886 31, 737 24.8 
127, 057 $2, 161 25.3 
126, 192 32. 305 25.6 
125, 401 32, 393 25.8 
124, 658 31, 388 25.2 
123, 841 30, 845 24.9 
122, 775 30, 529 24.9 
121, 453 30, 580 25.2 
120, 135 30, 548 25.4 
118, 628 30, 530 25.7 
117,007 30, 979 26.5 
115, 402 31,190 27.0 
113, 573 31,177 27.5 
111, 476 31, 490 28.2 
109, 676 32, 109 20. 3 
108, 023 32, 123 29.7 
106, 089 31, 974 30.1 
104, 935 31, 200 29.7 
104, 266 31, 950 30. 6 
103, 052 32, 430 31. 5 
101, 612 32, 530 32.0 
100, 191 32, 440 32.4 
98, 645 32, 320 32.8 
96, 753 32. 270 33.4 
94, 965 32. 210 33.9 
93, 502 32. 110 34. 3 
91, 885 32,077 34.9 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that three sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn from 
the statistics. 

First. The percentage of farm people 
in our country has been steadily decreas- 
ing from 1910, when they amounted to 
34.9 percent of the population, to 1958, 
when 12 percent were farmers and their 
families. This decrease in percentage 
has been primarily due to the increase 
in the total population of the United 
States. 

Secondly, the number of farm people 
remained between 30 and 32 million until 
1941. From 1941 to 1958 the number of 
farm people has dropped from nearly 
30.3 million to the present 20.8 million. 

The period since the start of World 
War II was one of great technological 
change. The change is still being ef- 
fected today, as we see that today’s farm 
worker can produce as much in 8 hours 
as he did in 10 hours in 1950. He can do 
as much in 5 hours as he did in 10 hours 
in 1940. 

In 1940, 1 farm worker produced 
enough to feed himself and 12 others. 
In 1950 he fed himself and 14 others. 
Today he feeds himself and 23 others. 
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Finally, when the 4,231,000 decrease 
in farm population between April 1950 
and April 1958 is taken into account, it 
can be seen that most of the decrease oc- 
curred between April 1950 and April 
1954. 

It has been said many times that the 
policies of the present administration are 
responsible for driving farmers from the 
land—yet, while the comparative figures 
are correct, their interpretation is often 
misleading and distorted. 

Since population estimates are made 
on April 1, the year 1952 cannot be at- 
tributed to the present administration, 
because it did not take office until Jan- 
uary 1953. 

An analysis of farm population statis- 
tics reveals the following comparisons. 

During the last 5 years—from April 1, 
1953, to April 1, 1958—farm population 
dropped 1,852,000, or at a rate of 370,000 
per year. 

During the previous 5 years, during the 
previous Presidential administration, 
farm population dropped 3,224,000, or at 
the rate of 644,800 per year. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the drop in farm population has 
been a long-range economic trend, and 
that statistics are best understood when 
they are not forced into the pattern of a 
political allegation. 


David P. Haxton, of Miami, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Florid- 
ians are honored to have the Interna- 
tional Headquarters for the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce located in Miami 
Beach, Fla. Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional is a marvelous and deserving or- 
ganization which is interested in com- 
munity understanding and peaceful re- 
lationships among the peoples of the 
world. 

For 4 years, Mr. David P. Haxton, 1200 
5th Street, Miami Beach, Fla., was the 
secretary-general of the junior chamber 
of commerce. Recently Mr. Haxton was 
placed in a position of great honor and 
responsibility as nongovernmental liai- 
son officer for the United Nations Chil- 
drens Fund at the United Nations in 
New York. It is a high honor to be ap- 
pointed to this office. Mr. Haxton’s ap- 
pointment was no doubt due to his ex- 
perience in junior chamber matters, his 
knowledge of world affairs, his ability 
to express himself freely and openly, and 
his sincere devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples and desire to help his fellow man. 
David Haxton has been an enthusiastic 
leader, and he has constantly demon- 
strated those qualities of leadership 
which have contributed to the promotion 
of good will between the younger genera- 
tion of the free nations of the world. 
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I would like to express my personal ap- 
preciation to Mr. Haxton for the contri- 
butions he has made to the young men 
of the United States and to those who 
make up the J.C.I. membership in 89 
countries of the world. 

Iam certain all Jaycees join with me 
in extending David Haxton our deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the excel- 
lent job he has done in the past and wish 
him continued success in his challenging 
new position. 


Massachusetts Salutes Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished native of my home city of 
Worcester, Mass., Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson, has very recently retired as 
head of the National Guard Bureau here 
in the Pentagon, after 45 years of exem- 
plary military service. 

The career of Major General Erickson 
provides an inspiration to those young 
men who are currently entering the mili- 
tary as their life’s ambition. 

He enlisted in the former H Company 
Wellington Rifles, 2d Massachusetts In- 
fantry, in 1914 and rose from private 
to colonel in command of the 181st In- 
fantry Regiment, 26th—Yankee—Divi- 
sion, Massachusetts National Guard; in 
this period of service, he took part in 
the Mexican border incident of 1916. He 
also served with 101st Infantry, 26th Di- 
vision, in France during World War I. 

In 1942, he entered upon active duty 
for World War II service accepting a de- 
motion from brigadier general to col- 
onel. During that war, he served with 
an Infantry unit with the Chinese Army 
in the Chinese Combat Command on 
special assignment. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, 
and was personally honored by the Pres- 
ident of the National Government of the 
Republic of China. 

Soon after his return from oversea 
duty in 1946, General Erickson received 
special assignment as a board member of 
the Army Discharge Review Board in St. 
Louis, Mo., and a year later was attached 
to the National Guard Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Here he served as Acting 
Chief of the Army Division, National 
Guard Bureau, until his appointment by 
President Eisenhower to head the Bu- 
reau in 1953. He was reappointed to a 
further 4 years term, by the President, 
on June 24, 1957, and served in that ca- 
pacity until his recent retirement. 

Major General Erickson is revered and 
respected by everyone who ever came 
into contact with him; the loyalty to him 
by those who served in the military with 
him is a legend. 

Quiet and unassuming, but with su- 
preme efficiency and dedicated determi- 
nation, Major General Edickson was the 
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type of soldier who lead and taught his 
men by personal example. He was noted 
for his humanitarian understanding and 
unique ability to encourage the high- 
est troop morale with the projection 
of strict, but tempered, discipline. 
Throughout his life, he has been rec- 
ognized for his interest in, and contribu- 
tion to, youth welfare programs, and 
most particularly for his sacrifices of 
time and energy in assisting in the re- 
habilitation of the unfortunate and 
friendless boy. 

We in Massachusetts salute Major 
General Erickson as a great patriot, a 
dedicated soldier, who devoted the ma- 
jor part of his life in unselfish service to 
his country and his fellowmen. 

We pray the good Lord will bless him 
with continuing good health through 
many more years of richly deserved suc- 
cess and enjoyment in his retirement 
from professional military service. 


Personal Relations Between Oregon 
Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter dated 
June 20, 1959, from my colleague [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], to the editor of the Bend 
(Oreg.) Bulletin, which letter was pub- 
lished in the June 22, 1959, issue of that 
newspaper. I am sure the letter will be 
of interest to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the EDITOR: 

I appreciate your favorable comments 
about me in the editorial in the Bend Bul- 
letin of May 29. 

Let me assure you definitely that I have 
no intention whatsoever of becoming 
trapped in a name-calling contest with 
Senator Morse. I could not possibly match 
his invective. Furthermore, such a spec- 
tacle could only bring disrepute to our 
State in general. 

It is my opinion that Senator Morse has 
now denounced and abused so many dif- 
ferent people in unbridled terms, that the 
general public is quite able to appraise ac- 
curately his latest onslaught against me. 

After having suffered the kind of serious 
iliness I have undergone, I think one gains 
a perspective on political feuding which re- 
duces it to proper proportions—and those 
proportions are very small and unimportant 
indeed. 

Furthermore, I was greatly pleased with 
your editorial giving your own roster of 
favorite places in Oregon, I imagine Oregon 
is the kind of place where each of its 1,700,- 
000 residents could compile a different list 
and still be well within the realm of plaus- 
ibility. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely, i 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


U.S. Senator. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 20, 1959. 
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Address of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon at the Opening of the Soviet 
Exhibition in New York City, Monday 
Evening, June 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the officials who attended the opening of 
the Soviet Exhibition of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Culture, Monday evening, 
June 29, 1959, at the Coliseum in New 
York City, I recommend that Americans 
go to see the exhibition to learn of the 
scientific, technological, and cultural 
achievements of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

The exhibition is one of the major 
steps in the cultural exchange program 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. It is certainly interesting 
and worthwhile to learn of the many 
developments in all lines—machinery, 
equipment, automobiles, atomic energy, 
theater, music, sculptoring, fabrics, 
fashions, plastics, and especially to see 
the various models of the sputniks. 

Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON rep- 
resented the United States at the official 
opening ceremonies. Mr. Nrxon made 
the following address: 


This Soviet exhibition, which Mr. Kozlov 
opens tonight, and the U.S. exhibition, 
which I will be privileged to open in Moscow 
on July 25, represent the most significant 
results to date of the exchange agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which has been in effect since Janu- 
ary 1958. 

In view of the disappointing lack of prog- 
ress at the foreign ministers conference at 
Geneva, it seems appropriate on this occa- 
sion that we take a new look at the exchange 
program and appraise what contribution it 
can make in developing better relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

It will be recalled that the 1958 agreement 
provided for a broad program of exchanges 
in the arts, sciences, professions and indus- 
tries, Up to this time approximately three- 
fourths of the exchange enumerated in it 
have been carried out. If the difficulties 
that exist between our two nations were 
based merely upon misunderstandings and 
lack of contact, the success of this program 
would be grounds for great optimism. 

But it would be completely unrealistic to 
pretend that lack of understanding is the 
only obstacle to peaceful friendship between 
the Communist world and those outside 
its borders. There are basic conflicts of in- 
terest and deeply clashing ideologies that are 
not easily removed. It would be no service 
to either of our great nations to base ef- 
forts for peace upon a superficial and even 
false analysis of the differences that divide 
us. 

On the other hand, because we do have 
differences and because we both recognize 
the folly of allowing them to develop into 
a conflict which would result in the destruc- 
tion of our civilization, it is all the more im- 
portant that we increase exchange and con- 
tact between our two peoples so that our 
differences can be discussed in the best pos- 
sible climate of understanding. 
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In other words, there is no magic formula 
which will settle the differences between us, 
no conference at the summit which will 
dramatically end world tensions. The road 
to peace is long and hard and if we are to 
stay on it both our people and our leaders 
must display patience and understanding to 
a maximum degree. 

We both recognize that the visits to our 
country of Russian students, entertainers, 
scientists, and doctors does not imply any 
endorsement on our part of the Soviet sys- 
tem, nor do our visits there mean that they 
endorse us. 

But this program has helped to under- 
line some facts that we should never for- 
get—that the Russian people and the Amer- 
ican people instinctively like each other, that 
both of our peoples want peace, that the 
average Russian and the average American 
would be most happy to reduce the produc- 
tion of arms and to direct the great economic 
power of his country into a program to 
provide a better life for every citizen. 

In this exhibition we open tonight, the 
American people will have an opportunity to 
see examples of the great achievements of 
the U.S.S.R.—increased industrial output, 
advances in sciences and technology and sig- 
nificant strides forward in transportation, 
construction, health, and welfare. I know 
that I speak for all of our people when I say 
that we rejoice in the material progress you 
have made and are making. 

We welcome the idea of peaceful competi- 
tion between nations and systems of govern- 
ment—competition which if directed into 
peaceful channels can only result in improv- 
ing the lot of all mankind. But we believe 
that if competition is to be peaceful it must 
be fair. If certain rules of the game are not 
followed by all parties concerned, healthy 
competition can become unhealthy. 

And we further suggest that this competl- 
tion be extended to include not only the ma- 
terial achievements which this exhibition so 
magnificently demonstrates, but the spiritual 
values which have distinguished our civili- 
zation. 

As you travel through our country and 
visit our farms and factories, Mr. Kozlov, you 
will see that we too are making great ma- 
terial progress. You will also have an oppor- 
tunity to see that we Americans have a great 
zest for discussing the pros and cons of 
every issue affecting the national interest and 
that we recognize and cherish the right of 
every citizen to freely criticize our Govern- 
ment and our Government officials. 

You will discover that the debate in the 
Halls of Congress and our legislatures is 
lively and sometimes long and that it faith- 
fully reflects the broad spectrum of view- 
points incorporated in a free society. 

You will see free enterprise at work— 
free labor unions and free management, 
sometimes at odds over the division of the 
rewards flowing from the enterprise, but 
united in the knowledge that without free 
enterprise there would be much fewer re- 
wards to divide, 

You will have an opportunity to study our 
courts of law, our churches, our libraries, 
our universities. I know that when you 
complete your visit you will return to the 
U.S.S.R. convinced that not only is this 
Nation strong materially, but that it is 
united behind the leadership of our Presi- 
dent in working for a world in which men 
can live together in peace, justice, and free- 
dom. 

You will find that the American people 
and the American Government do not want 
an acre of land from any other people—that 
we have no desire to impose our system of 
government on any other nation—that we 
want for others only what we enjoy for our- 
selves, the right for a nation to be inde- 
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pendent, its citizens to be free, and for 
peoples to live at peace with each other. 

We do not expect that this great exhibi- 
tion and your visit here or our exhibition in 
Moscow and my visit there will resolve the 
basic differences which exist between our 
Governments. But I know you will agree 
with me when I say that these events do 
provide a unique opportunity to reduce to 
an extent the misunderstandings which 
exist between our people and our Govern- 
ments and thereby to further the cause of 
peace to which we are dedicated. 

In that spirit we hope that thousands of 
Americans will visit this exhibition so that 
they may see firsthand the achievements of 
the Russian people, and we wish you well 
as you travel through our country and get 
to know better the true ideals and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 


A New New House Office Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in answer to the widespread, 
insistent demands from the people for 
less Federal spending, a lowering of the 
high cost of living, and relief from bur- 
densome taxation, I replied that one 
cause of all three was the ever-contin- 
uing pressure on the Congress from the 
people for new benefit payments of one 
kind or another from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

That laid the primary cause for our 
financial ills squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the taxpayers. That is where 
most, but not all, of it rests. But quickly 
I received replies that Members of the 
Congress themselves were not free from 
guilt, and my attention was called to the 
waste connected with the construction 
of the new Senate Office Building—and 
there was plenty of it—to the construc- 
tion of another new House Office Build- 
ing, neither of which any taxpayer even 
suggested building. 

The situation was again called to mind 
by a June 13 editorial in the News-Pal- 
ladium, published at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., which was captioned “Congres- 
sional Spenders.” It started out: 

A hundred-million-dollar bill to foot the 
cost of Congress next year breezed through 
the House this month with scarcely a ripple. 


It called attention to many items, reg- 
ular expenses of running the House, 
which ran into $150 million for next 
year. Another was the $82 million new 
House Office Building for Representa- 
tives. 

No taxpayer other than Congressmen 
was responsible for that. 

Permit me to show, by quotes from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 18, 
1955, why my effort to prevent that ex- 
penditure failed. 

Mr. Cannon was in charge of an ap- 
propriation bill which was before the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. Mr. RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, from the floor of- 
fered an amendment authorizing con- 
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struction of a new House Office Building. 
Mr. Cannon, likewise a Democrat, and 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said, in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 101, part 3, at pages 3204-3205: 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
emergency involved, and the urgent need of 
the facility for which the appropriation is 
proposed, the committee accepts this amend- 
ment and approves the expenditure. 


Of course, there was no emergency. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state 
it. 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I make the 
point of order against the amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order comes too late. 

The Cuamman. The point of order does 
come too late, 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. How does it 
come too late when I was on my feet seeking 
recognition before the gentleman was recog- 
nized? 

The CHARMAN. The gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee, was recognized first. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. That is to say 
the rule that requires recognition of the 
chairman of a committee would deprive an- 
other member from making a point of order? 

The CHARMAN. No. Did the gentleman 
address the Chair? 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I did address 
the Chair before the Clerk finished reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not the proper 
time. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I was on my 
feet and addressed the Chair before the Clerk 
finished and as soon as he finished. Now, if 
I have to shout louder, I can do that. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair could not recog- 
nize the gentleman until the Clerk had fin- 
ished reading. 


I was on my feet with a valid point of 
order before and when the Clerk finished 
reading, but was overruled, and that is 
how the building of the New House 
Office Building was authorized. 

The ruling was wrong and that is 
known to every student of parliamentary 
law. I objected both before the Clerk 
had finished reading and as soon as he 
finished reading, and was entitled to rec- 
ognition. Moreover, as every student of 
parliamentary law knows, a point of or- 
der is always in order. 

But the Speaker of the House offered 
the amendment which called for the new 
building, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee accepted it, and the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House—all Democrats—overruled an ob- 
vious, valid point of order, and the au- 
thorization went through. 

That is the way the Democrats in con- 
trol of the House worked their will with 
the taxpayers’ dollars on that particular 
occasion. 

An appropriation of some $80 million 
authorizing the building will probably, if 
present trends and practices continue, 
involve a final total cost of more than 
$100 million—all for the convenience of 
the Congressmen—an expenditure which 
the voters did not request or approve. 

It is obvious that, while the taxpayers 
are primarily to blame for many expend- 
itures, they are by no means responsible 
for all. Some of the big ones the Con- 
gressmen think up all by themselves. 
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Poll Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the re- 
sults of a poll which I recently con- 
ducted. The questionnaire was returned 
by over 25 percent of the persons who 
received it, which I consider to be an 
excellent result, reflecting deep interest 
in important problems of the day: 


WASHINGTON.—A questionnaire on major 
issues of the day sent out to constituents 
by Congressman SILVIO O. CONTE has revealed 
exceptionally strong sentiment for some form 
of labor legislation, a balanced budget and 
continued assistance to friendly nations. 

Congressman CONTE mailed out 4,000 ques- 
tionnaires along with his newsletter, and 
received 1,000 replies for an unusual 25 per- 
cent response. These came from every com- 
munity in the district and represented the 
thinking of constituents from all walks of 
life and both political parties. 

In addition to questions on the issues be- 
fore Congress, a straw poll on the 1960 Presi- 
dential election was offered which included 
Senators Kennedy and Humphrey, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and Governor Rockefeller. 

Of the 1,000 who returned the question- 
naire, Vice President Nrxon led the field as 
the choice of 47.9 percent, Senator KENNEDY 
was favored by 21.9 percent, and Governor 
Rockefeller was close behind as the choice 
of 20.6 percent. Senator HUMPHREY appar- 
ently has not made much of a dent in the 
First District of Massachusetts as he polled 
only 1.7 percent of the total. 

An overwhelming 96.4 percent approved 
the country’s firm stand in the Berlin crisis, 
and next in line was the 87.1 percent figure 
in favor of the balanced budget. On the 
latter point, however, many commented that 
while they favored a balanced budget, they 
did not want it at the expense of national 
security or assistance to friendly nations. 

In answer to the question: “Considering 
world tensions, should we continue our mu- 
tual security military and economic aid to 
friendly nations?” 85.9 percent said “Yes,” 
while only 3.4 percent voted “No.” In this 
case many pointed out that while such aid 
should be continued, a thorough examina- 
tion should be conducted to prevent wasteful 
and unnecessary expenditures. 

Concerning labor legislation, 84.3 percent 
voted in favor of including the problems of 
secondary boycotts and blackmail picketing 
in any reform. However, of those who com- 
mented on this question, the consensus was 
that any legislation was better than none. 

The omnibus housing bill was treated more 
cautiously as 39 percent were against it and 
30.7 percent were in favor. Stating that they 
were not sure were 25.8 percent. 

A somewhat similar situation developed 
over the question of a fair trade bill. 
Against such legislation were 46.9 percent 
while only 39.7 percent registered their ap- 
proval. Recording themselves as “not sure” 
were 10.4 percent. 

Federal aid to education hit some rough 
sledding as 68.7 percent considered education 
primarily a local and State problem while 
only 21.9 percent felt that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should be more concerned, 

However, 50 percent stated that they would 
favor Federal aid in the construction of 
schools. Regarding Federal assistance in 
paying teachers’ salaries, 68.4 percent were 
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against, and only 18.1 percent were in favor. 
The major comment on this question was: 
“If the Government is going to pay teachers’ 
salaries, why not pay mine, too?” 
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Despite varying opinions on the issues, al- 
most all stated how pleased they were to be 
given such an opportunity to express their 
views. 


Questionnaire on important issues of the day 


Yes | No | Not Blank 


sure 


1. Do you favor a balanced Federal budget? 2n- 1> eeen menemme 871 37 64 28 
2. Considering world tensions, should we continue our mutual security, military, and 
economic aid to friendly nations? „ „ „„„„„„„„„„4%%5 859 34 75 32 
3. Do you feel that labor reform legislation should cover the problems of secondary boy- 
cotts and blackmail picketing? .-| 343 43 BE 30 
4. Do you approve of our country’s firm stand in the Berlin crisis 964 12 18 6 
5. Do you favor the omnibus housing bill, which provides $2,100,000,000 for urban re- 
newal and college housing loans, and up to $3,000,000,000 possible expenditures for 
public ho! ate WommIng-vearatn hoe eee ae 307 | 390 258 45 
Do you favor a trade bill, which would permit contracts requiring retailers to sell 
trademark, brand or trade name items at stipulated prices (to prevent underselling 
e s Eh ean ccemtegaeshmenanncnestines ep 397 | 469| 104 30 
With respect to education, should the Federal Government— 
7. Consider it primar! 687 | 219 53 Al 
S. Aid school construction?. 500 364 86 50 
9. Help pay teachers’ salaries? 181 | 684 81 5t 


STRAW POLL ON THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Of the following, whom would you favor 
for President? 


Others: 


(Nore.—The straw poll adds up to more 
than 1,000 because in the few instances when 
a ballot was marked in 2 places with no 
indication of first preference, both votes 
were counted.) 


To Honor the Adamses, Father and Son, 
Who Both Served as Presidents of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, fortunate is 
the nation that has great traditions and 
forever honors them. 

Massachusetts, the most historic area 
of our country, has no national high- 
Ways or parkways to perpetuate the 
memory of the patriots and the stirring 
events that inspired the birth and the 
growth of our Republic. 

John Adams was our second Presi- 
dent. 

His son, John Quincy Adams, served as 
our sixth President. 

No other family in the history of our 
Nation has equaled this unique and dis- 
Lege record of service to the Na- 

on. 

It is time for us to properly honor 
their magnificent contributions to our 
independence by voting in favor of H.R. 
7125, to provide for a study of the feasi- 
bility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway, a connecting link of 8 
miles from Faneuil Hall in downtown 
Boston, past the old statehouse in 
Boston, Paul Revere’s home, the old 
North Church, and the home of the two 
Presidents. 


Boston is the shrine of the American 
Revolution. 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
come to this area each year, seeking the 
famous landmarks that they learned of 
in their school days, in order to be near 
and identify themselves with the spirit 
of those brave and freedom-loving days. 

Frequently they have difficulty in 
finding and parking near these historic 
spots. 

It is our purpose to facilitate their 
pilgrimage by inquiring into the feasi- 
bility of establishing this patriotic park- 
way. 

Some technical objections have been 
raised, questioning both the precedent 
and the procedure, but I believe that 
most Members will agree that this is an 
honor that is long overdue. 

I am happy that this measure will not 
be considered in the routine and anony- 
mous manner. It deserves to have every 
Member stand up and be counted by 
name so that the Nation will know how 
deep is our gratitude and our reverence 
for two leaders who helped to win for us 
the priceless heritage of independence 
and liberty. 

This is a reasonable bill, proposing a 
survey. 

In view of all the circumstances, I 
cannot see how anyone can object to 
that. 

I am confident that it will clarify the 
picture, and dispel all doubts, so that 
the Members will be encouraged to ap- 
prove the recommendations of this sur- 
vey when it has been completed. 

In the meantime, the proposed me- 
morial in honor of two Presidents is at 
least entitled to this preliminary con- 
sideration as to its feasibility, 


Equality of Congressional Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 


my privilege, on June 29, 1959 to present 
a statement to the House Judiciary 
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Committee in support of my bill, H.R. 
575, which would require the establish- 
ment of congressional election districts 
composed of contiguous and compact 
territories, and would require that the 
districts so established within any one 
State contain approximately the same 
number of inhabitants. 
My statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Murer, DEMOCRAT, NEw YORK, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT 
or H.R. 575, JUNE 29, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
to me to submit to you my views in support 
of my bill, H.R. 575, 

Equality among congressional election dis- 
tricts is so axiomatic to our ideas of demo- 
cratic government that the subject never re- 
ceives large headlines and is seldom dis- 
cussed around the country. Few elements 
of the electorate ever stop to consider the 
realities of the situation. 

Theoretically, the House of Representa- 
tives is the ultimate symbol of equality of 
representation in the Federal Government. 
The name itself was chosen because it was 
intended to be a truly representative legis- 
lative body. 

It is assumed that each congressional dis- 
trict is roughly equal, in total population, 
to every other district. Certainly the inten- 
tion of the Constitution and of the Found- 
ing Fathers is clear enough: the House was 
to represent the people; the Senate was the 
Chamber of the States. Most people take 
it for granted that the House of Representa- 
tives is actually representative. 

Reality, however, falls seriously behind 
theory in many cases and, in some cases, out- 
rageously so. The inequities that were per- 
petrated or perpetuated in the redistricting 
that followed the 1950 census are instructive. 
In no less than 25 States there was a dif- 
ference of more than 100,000 between the 
populations of their largest and smallest 
congressional districts. In 13 of those 25, 
the difference was more than 200,000. And 
in five States there were actually districts 
with populations that outnumbered other 
districts in the same State by more than 
300,000 inhabitants. 

The practical effect of such disproportions 
is obvious. In one of our States, about 
170,000 citizens were given exactly the same 
voice and voting strength in our House as 
another group of more than 400,000. The 
inequity becomes even more absurd when 
that group of 170,000 is made equal in status 
with a group from another State consisting 
of more than 600,000. We have here a situa- 
tion in which the individual citizen in the 
smaller district is given’ as much power as 
five citizens in the larger district. 

Primary responsibility for these inequities 
rests with the State legislatures, but Con- 
gress is also at fault. The State legislatures 
control the details of redistricting and, be- 
cause of carelessness, or ignorance, or de- 
sign, they have permitted or fostered this 
undemocratic pattern. Many States have 
not bothered to redistrict for as much as 
3 or 4 decades. 

Under article I, section 4, of the Consti- 
tution, Congress has the power to correct 
the inequities. This section states that 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter * * * regulations” as to the “times, 
places, and manner of holding elections 
for * * * Representatives * * *.” Congress 
has, in fact, acted in the past. The act of 
January 16, 1901 (31 Stat. 734), for example, 
provided that Representatives “shall be 
elected by districts composed of a con- 
tiguous and compact territory, and con- 
taining as nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants.” 

Unfortunately, that language was omitted 
from the act of 1929 (46 Stat. 26) and sub- 
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sequent apportionment legislation. To 
remedy this omission, I have introduced 
H.R. 575 to amend section 22 of the act of 
June 18, 1929, as amended. 

This bill restores the provision that each 
district shall be composed of contiguous 
and compact territory, a safeguard against 
gerrymandering. It further provides that 
the number of inhabitants in any district 
shall not vary more than 10 percent from 
the average district within such State as 
computed from the figures of the imme- 
diately preceding census. By providing a 
10 percent leeway, the bill recognizes and 
allows for the difficulties in arriving at exact 
equality. 

Authorities differ as to the ideal maximum 
percent of deviation from the average. A 
committee of the American Political Science 
Association recommended a 15 percent 
maximum. My own opinion is that 10 per- 
cent is a sufficiently flexible guide. 

Recently, the New York State Republican 
chairman in addressing a political gathering, 
referred to the fact that in that State it 
was constitutionally impossible to elect a 
State legislative body controlled by the 
Democratic Party. He, of course, meant that 
as long as the State legislature could arbi- 
trarily, even capriciously, fix district lines, 
subject to no review by any court, the Re- 
publican Party would continue to gerry- 
mander that State. 

With about 55 percent of the population 
New York City gets only about 45 percent 
of the representation. Only the Congress 
can remedy that unfair, inequitable and im- 
moral situation. 

Finally, H.R. 575 authorizes the Clerk of 
the House to refuse the credentials of any 
Representative elected from a district not 
conforming to these requirements. Con- 
gress is thus given a procedure for enforcing 
the standards it establishes. 

Presumably, the inequities that were 
established following the 1950 census will 
have become even more aggravated by 1960. 
It is my sincere conviction that H.R. 575 or 
similar legislation is urgently required if 
we are to reestablish the democratic composi- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 


Twenty-third International Convention, 
Retail Clerks International Association 
(AFL-CIO) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, during the 2 days that no official 
business was scheduled in the House of 
Representatives, I took advantage of the 
interlude to attend the 23d international 
convention of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association—AFL—CIO—which 
was held in Los Angeles. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, which is now 
studying labor reform legislation, I 
wanted to see firsthand how a large in- 
ternational, like the Retail Clerks, con- 
ducts its deliberations in convention. 

Much has been said in recent months 
about democracy in unions and about 
abuses by union officials and, undoubt- 
edly, much of the criticism is justified. 
But I should like to assure my colleagues 
that the Retail Clerks convention exem- 
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plified the very essence of a model union, 
and I wish that every Member of this 
Congress could observe firsthand the 
high standards followed by the officers of 
this large international throughout the 
convention. 

Mr. James A. Suffridge, president of 
the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, and his entire board are to be com- 
mended for upholding the highest prin- 
ciples of democratic processes through- 
out this convention. I believe that those 
who have made broad charges against 
the entire labor movement because of the 
defalcation of the few in this movement 
would have an entirely different attitude 
toward the legitimate aims of organized 
labor, as exemplified by the Retail Clerks 
during their convention, and would then 
see this problem of labor-management 
reform legislation in its proper perspec- 
tive if they had an opportunity to ob- 
serve this convention personally as I did. 

Lest I be accused of being prejudiced 
because I have a high regard for the Re- 
tail Clerks, particularly in the past few 
years when they have had the good for- 
tune of having for their president a man 
of such outstanding character as Mr. 
Suffridge, I am taking the privilege to- 
day of enclosing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the speech made by Senator 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Senate Rackets Committee, 
to the Retail Clerks convention. 

Senator McCLELLAN has, indeed, be- 
come known as quite an authority in this 
country on labor unions, and I am very 
happy to subscribe to his very compli- 
mentary remarks about the Retail Clerks 
Union. I am particularly impressed 
with his statement that if he were a re- 
tail clerk instead of a U.S. Senator, he 
would be a member of a union. 

Coming from so outstanding an au- 
thority as Senator MCCLELLAN, his state- 
ment to the convention that “so far as I 
know, your union is clean and operated 
as it should be,” perhaps takes on a 
greater meaning than anything that I 
might say in the way of my own personal 
observations about the Retail Clerks. 

The high standards practiced by the 
Retail Clerks International Association 
is at once a refiection and a tribute to 
the determination of President Suffridge 
and his entire executive board to uphold 
the highest traditions of true trade 
unionism. For this, I join in congratu- 
lating them. 

I can assure you that my 2-day per- 
sonal observation of the retail clerks 
convention has helped me better under- 
stand the great problems facing this 
Congress and has perhaps given a more 
profound meaning to the determination 
of many of my colleagues that we indeed 
want to adopt legislation which will 
eliminate those who have abused their 
privileges and trust as union officials; 
but we want to study carefully before 
adopting any legislation which would 
either curtail or, yes, possibly even de- 
stroy the high standards of trade union- 
ism exemplified at the retail clerks con- 
vention. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, Senator McCCLELLAN’S remarks 
delivered to the Retail Clerks Interna- 
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tional Association in Los Angeles on 
June 23, as reported in the official tran- 
script of the proceedings, follow: 


President Surrrince. Senator MCCLELLAN, 
this is indeed the highlight of our conven- 
tion, We are honored, we are proud, to have 
you with us here today. 

I am not going to take a lot of time in 
giving introductions to someone who is prob- 
ably better known right now than anyone I 
can think of in the United States. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us. The 
microphone is yours. You are free to greet 
us; you are free to tell us anything that is 
on your mind. If you think that we are 
not covering the base right, tell us so. We 
are happy to have you, and we shall be glad 
to hear whatever you have to say and bring 
whatever message you wish to our organi- 
zation. [Loud applause.] 


ADDRESS OF JOHN L. MC CLELLAN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM ARKANSAS 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Thank you, Mr. Suf- 
fridge. 

Ladies and gentlemen, members of the Re- 
tail Clerks International Association, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to ap- 
pear in person and extend you my warmest 
greetings. I had not anticipated this pleas- 
ure. I did not know that I would be invited. 
A short time ago your president did me a 
courtesy that I shall not forget, I appre- 
ciated it. When asked to come here for a 
few minutes and speak to you briefly, I was 
happy to accept. 

I don’t know whether you think I come as 
an antilabor Senator or not. In my heart 
Im not. I was raised a poor boy. I know 
what work is and I believe in work. I be- 
lieve in it to the extent that I work now 
from 12 to 14 hours a day and try to do it 
conscientiously and try to do a good job. I 
believe in the virtue of labor and I believe 
in labor people being treated right. 

And I think I can say to you at this hour 
and at this moment, without any reserya- 
tion, so far as I know your union is clean 
and operated as it should be. 

I wouldn't have said that if I didn’t mean 
it, and I think if it is different I would 
know something about it by this time. 

We have a job to do. Whether we like it, 
whether we wish it that way or not, some 
legislation is needed. I don't make many 
speeches, possibly a half a dozen a year, ex- 
cept in my home State when I go down 
there to greet my own people. But I am 
talking about accepting speaking engage- 
ments like this that brought me to Los An- 
geles on this occasion. But I say that we 
have a job to do in legislation. 

It is not because that there is anything 
wrong with unionism as such. It is not. I 
have said repeatedly and almost on every 
platform where I speak that if I was a work- 
ingman in a factory, and I would assume it 
would be true if I were a retail clerk, I would 
be a member of a union. But I would want 
to be a member of a clean union, one that 
respected me as a man and as a woman. 

I hope that I never do anything, it shall 
never be my purpose (and if I ever under- 
take it, I hope that I don’t succeed) to do 
anything in my official life that is ulti- 
mately detrimental to the interest of work- 
ing people in my country. But I do say 
there is a need for legislation. There are 
some things that have to be cleaned up in 
the interest of decent unionism, in the 
interest of Americanism, in the interest of 
your rights, of the freedom of the individual. 
No man, no officer of a union, no set of men, 
under any circumstances should be per- 
mitted to exploit the working people of this 
country; and I am ready to pass some laws 
that will give to the working people the free- 
dom and the protection that are guaranteed 
to them in the Bill of Rights or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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I see no reason why the Bill of Rights 
should not be observed and respected in the 
halls of Masonic lodges, in the halls of any 
fraternal organization, in the halls of any 
labor organization. Why should a man lose 
us rights, his liberties, his privileges, that 

teed to him by the fundamental 
lowe of the land when he walks into a union 
hall or into the hall of any other society or 
organization. 

It isn't that this law is needed, as I say, 
to protect the great rank and file of workers 
in this country. Not now. The great ma- 
jority of union officers are honorable, decent, 
dedicated men. But tragically and un- 
fortunately in a few areas of the labor move- 
ment and in business we have an element 
that acts contrary to the interests of the 
many. It is not just confined to the labor 
movement. We have it in business, too. We 
passed some laws undertaking to clean that 
up. We may need some more. But we do 
have to have laws, not for the majority but 
for the minority—that element which ac- 
tually reflects upon unionism and does it no 
good. 

You don't have to have laws against lar- 
ceny for 99 percent of the citizens of the 
United States, but we do need them for 
possibly 1 percent. Should we repeal the 
laws of larceny just because the great ma- 
jority of the people are honest? No. 
Should we tolerate in one union or two 
unions or a half dozen unions some of the 
conduct and activities and practices and 
corruption that we know have existed in 
certain unions? I say no. I say, unionism, 
the character of people that constitute un- 
ions and the union movement in the coun- 
try, can live under laws that will hinder 
and hamper and drive the crooks out of un- 
jonism and let decent unionism survive and 
grow, as it should. As America grows in her 

population, as she grows in her economy, 
as she grows in her strength and in every 
other way, so should unionism grow in this 
country. I wish you the best. 

I bid you Godspeed. I will continue to 
do what I believe to be right. I will carry 
on where I believe legislation is needed for 
the good of the whole and for the good of 
decent unionism in this country. 

Thank you. [Loud applause.] 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Congressman Stewart L. UpALL has 
written in a recent issue of the Reporter 
Magazine a realistic and yet basically 
optimistic analysis of the Federal aid for 
education situation. This article en- 
lightened me, and I am sure could in- 
form many Members of the Congress 
about what many of us feel is the No. 1 
issue today. For this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, entitled 
“Our Education Budget Also Needs Bal- 
ancing,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our EDUCATION BUDGET ALSO NEEDS BALANCING 


(By Representative STEWART L. UDALL) 


Over the years, few issues haye consumed 
more committee time in Congress than that 
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of Federal aid to education. The problem 
has been studied so exhaustively that last 
year one of my colleagues remarked wearily, 
“If we could convert our man-hours of com- 
mittee work into scaffold-hours with bricks, 
the classroom shortage would be practically 
licked.” Unable to make up his mind on the 
big question, Congress thus far has settled 
for patchwork programs, and has dabbled 
about as an educational repairman (in the 
1958 National Defense Education Act), as a 
payer of lieu taxes (in the “defense impact” 
programs), and as a provider of school 
lunches. 

Despite the fact that the platforms of both 
major political parties have endorsed the 
principle, general school-aid bills have never 
mustered the necessary congressional ma- 
jorities. The boxscore shows that from 1943 
to 1957, six such bills failed to be enacted. 

It was the late Senator Robert A. Taft who 
dominated consideration of the first bills. 
Taft's shifting policy on school aid was 
surely one of the most fascinating stories of 
his legislative career. The Ohio Senator al- 
most singlehandedly defeated the 1943 school 
bill, terming it the most revolutionary legis- 
lation ever to come before the Congress.“ 
But when the plight of our schools became 
more acute in the postwar period, his think- 
ing changed radically and he became one of 
the leading proponents of Federal aid. Taft 
saw a national interest in the performance 
of our schools and once said that the Fed- 
eral Government should not stand by and let 
a poor State do the best it could “if its best 
is not good enough.“ 

In 1948, as majority leader, Taft pushed 
his aid-on-the-basis-of-need bill through 
the Senate, and then teamed up with Demo- 
cratic Senators to pass it again the follow- 
ing year. On neither occasion, however, did 
the House Education Committee vote the 
issue on its merits. Fears and emotions 
dominated deliberations, and the members 
became so deeply embroiled in a running 
fight over aid to parochial schools that the 
Senate bills were never cleared for floor ac- 
tion. Taft and his colleagues had deftly 
skirted the parochial-aid issue, but the House 
committee met it head-on, and the conten- 
tion finally became so heated throughout the 
Nation that it reached the boiling point in 
an exchange between Cardinal Spellman and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

This conflict left such deep scars that near- 
ly 5 years elapsed before the House commit- 
tee again considered general aid plans. In 
the interim, Senator LISTER HILL’s oil-for- 
education rider to the Tidelands bill kept 
the idea alive; and after the Senate rejected 
it, Congress marked time by authorizing the 
nationwide discussions that culminated in 
the White House Conference on Education 
in November 1955. 

The next forward movement came in 1956, 
when a reconstituted House committee sent 
the Kelley school construction bill to the 
House floor. But once again partisan quib- 
bling and a new controversy—over ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL’s amendment forbidding 
Federal aid to segregated systems—combined 
to hand the opponents the extra votes 
they needed to kill the bill. 

A year later, with the same forces at work, 
the House by the narrowest of margins again 
defeated Federal aid, and the special pro- 
grams included in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act were passed last year only because 
of the postsputnik panic over scientific and 
technical education. 

It is ironical that while Congress has con- 
sistently refused to give aid outright, since 
1943 various bootleg school-aid bills have 
been enacted: the $14-billion-plus GI bill of 
rights scholarship-tuition plan whooped 
through as a veterans’ rehabilitation meas- 
ure; and both the “defense impact” assist- 
ance and defense education bills passed dis- 
guised in the braid and brass of defense, 
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TWO BILLS, THREE FACTIONS 


The bills now pending in Washington rep- 
resent new approaches to Federal aid. The 
first plan, the 4-year, $4.4-billion Murray- 
Metcalf bill (awaiting action by the Rules 
Committee for debate on the floor) provides 
outright support on a nonmatching basis for 
the public schools. This bill provides $25 
per student for classroom construction and/ 
or teachers’ salaries, with State and local 
schoolmen determining needs and priorities. 

The other plan, put forward by the Eisen- 
hower administration, is a matching-grant 
proposal to help needy school districts amor- 
tize their construction bonds. It would in- 
volve Federal outlays of $2.1 billion during 
the next 25 years. 

These bills are widely divergent in scope 
and intent, and any compromise was fore- 
closed earlier this month when Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, flatly an- 
nounced that no bill except the one spon- 
sored by the administration would be 
signed by the President. Aside from the 
special problem of overriding a veto, any 
compromise is further complicated by the 
fact that there are no less than three dis- 
tinct views on education within Congress, 

The first main division takes in the hard- 
core conservatives of both parties, These 
Members are opposed in principle to Federal 
aid to education, and the roll of this group 
would surely comprise the 140 House Mem- 
bers and 26 Senators who voted against ini- 
tial action on the Defense Education Act. 
Generally speaking, these men believe our 
schools are “second to none,” tend to belittle 
talk of a national school crisis, and are 
satisfied that the States will do an adequate 
job of financing schools. It is an article of 
faith with them that national bankruptcy 
poses a far greater danger to our security 
than educational shortcomings, and they 
also make liberal use of the Federal control 
argument, 

The opponents of more general school aid 
have always argued that even partial Fed- 
eral financing would necessarily subvert 
local control of schools. Many conservatives 
sincerely entertain such fears, but one tends 
to question the good faith of those oppo- 
nents who are for local decision in Washing- 
ton debates but in their home States favor 
the vesting of absolute school powers in a 
Governor of some other State official. Never- 
theless, this argument has been taken into 
account by provisions in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, which would insulate local school 
boards from Federal contacts: the chief State 
school officer would be the sole agent for 
each State—and his reports to Federal of- 
ficials would be little more than what Taft 
used to call “an audit proposition.” 

The second big group of Congressmen are 
the philosophical heirs of Senator Taft and 
the supporters of the current Eisenhower 
proposal. They have a sober view of our ed- 
ucational deficits, and in the main are dis- 
satisfied with the current performance of 
the States. Their remedy is short-term, 
self-starting Federal programs that pinpoint 
glaring school weaknesses and spur action 
through grants that the States must match, 
Believing as they do that a Federal carrot 
will induce State action, they express con- 
cern that too much Federal support might 
stifle State-local initiative. 

The third group, whose members probably 
constitute a solid majority in the Senate 
and a near majority in the House, includes 
those who will vote for the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. Most of these Congressmen share the 
view expressed in a recent Rockefeller report 
that “All of the problems of the schools lead 
us back sooner or later to one basic prob- 
lem—financing.” They have turned to Fed- 
eral support as a last resort largely out of a 
conviction that the States, unaided, lack 
either the capacity or the will to break the 
tax barrier of educational finance, 
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A QUESTION OF MONEY 


I would say that the two groups that fa- 
vor Federal school aid have the same gen- 
eral concept of national goals. For the most 
part they would agree with Secretary Flem- 
ming that a 100 percent increase in teachers’ 
salaries within the next 5 to 10 years is es- 
sential; and they have no quarrel with the 
recent Killian report recommendation that 
school outlays be doubled “as a minimal 
rather than an extravagant goal.” But these 
men part company in a discussion of the 
means of reaching their common goals: the 
advocate of limited aid still casts a hopeful 
eye on the States, while his counterpart is 
almost convinced there will be no break- 
through without Federal support. 

As the supporter of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill sees it, there are built-in ceilings that 
restrict the efforts of most states. It is, he 
holds, the inherent weaknesses in state and 
local taxing systems—not indifference—that 
have paralyzed state action, and he doubts 
that tax reform will occur in those states 
where many hard-pressed communities are 
under-represented in “rotten borough” leg- 
islatures. 

Furthermore, local. school moneys are 
largely derived from the least equitable of 
all taxes—the property tax. A good wealth- 
measuring device a hundred years ago, this 
tax no longer reflects economic realities. The 
modern problem is dramatized by the cir- 
cumstance that the gross income of General 
Motors in its nation-wide operations in 1955, 
for example, exceeded the entire locally 
assessed property-tax base of at least seven 
states. Indeed, most of the monetary trou- 
bles of public schools today can be traced to 
the fact that revenue has been tied to the 
property tax. It has always seemed to me 
that tax equalization is the strongest argu- 
ment for Federal assistance: studies clearly 
show that new school outlays would cost the 
average home-owning taxpayer three or four 
times as much if financed at the local level 
rather than through the Federal income tax. 
One of the mysteries of the Federal-aid fight 
is the neglect of this forceful argument by 
its proponents. 

No congressman believes that money alone 
provides a panacea for education. A massive 
fiscal transfusion will improve our schools 
only if it is accompanied by reforms in cur- 
ricula, use of teacher personnel, and exploi- 
tation of student talent. But additional 
funds, as well as creative reform must be 
forthcoming, if we are to implement the 
best parts of the Conant, Rockefeller, and 
Killian reports. 

What, then, are the prospects for school 
legislation in the 86th Congress? To be can- 
did, they are not promising. Under the di- 
vided powers of our Government a highly 
controversial bill cannot be enacted unless 
large areas of common ground are staked out, 
while at present the Democrats believe that 
the administration proposal is both unwork- 
able and inadequate and the Republicans 
feel that the Murray-Metcalf bill gives too 
much aid—under the wrong conditions. 

Another complicating factor is that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's concern over the plight of 
our schools, never more than halfhearted, 
is visibly waning. This is the first year since 
1954 that he has not sent a special message 
to the Hill recommending new education 
legislation, and his commitment to his 
budget would seem to make a veto of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill a foregone conclusion. 

There will be no concerted action until 
we have national leadership which is deeply 
concerned with the need to balance our 
educational budget and which is willing to 
tell the people the facts of our school crisis. 
Such leadership would surely jolt the Ameri- 
can people out of the superiority complex 
that has caused them to misjudge the im- 
portance and quality of their schools. 
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READING THE OMENS 


Looking ahead, then, it is easy to predict 
that aid to education will be one of the 
prime issues in the 1960 campaign, and that 
it will take its accustomed place on the 
calendars of unfinished business of the next 
Congress. 

But some of us in Congress are convinced 
that the longrun outlook is bright. We 
believe that a rising rate of urgency will be 
felt in our deliberations as the ferment over 
schools spreads. Fifty years ago the States 
woke up to the fact that they had a crucial 
stake in good schools. They responded by 
setting up workable systems of State aid. 
Today we have a profound national interest 
in maintaining first-rate schools. As this 
national interest asserts itself—and Congress 
ultimately acts—one might guess that not 
many years hence men will be at a loss to 
imagine what all the fuss over Federal sup- 
port for education was about. 


Remarks of Senator A. Willis Robertson 
Before Home Builders Association of 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday evening, Senator A. WI IIS 
Rospertson, of Virginia, delivered the 
main address at the annual meeting of 
the Home Builders Association of Vir- 
ginia, held at Virginia Beach. His 
speech was timely, interesting, and in- 
formative, and it deserves to be made a 
part of this Recorp. Icommend it to my 
colleagues for their thoughtful reading. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
AT THE INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS BANQUET, 
Home BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, 
CAVALIER HOTEL, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., JUNE 
27, 1959 


It always is an inspiration to me to visit 
this historic area of the State which cradled 
and defended the infancy of our Republic 
and which in more modern years, through its 
great Naval base has become a world symbol 
of our military power. No mountaineer 
ever has loved more than I the constant 
motion of the restless waves nor enjoyed 
more the recreational opportunities of this 
area. By a happy coincidence, however, an 
area which first concentrated on its recrea- 
tional opportunities has in recent years led 
the State in industrial development. And 
that development, of course, included your 
splendid homebuilding program to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population. 

I have not always been able to vote for 
everything advocated by spokesmen for the 
building industry but I believe those of you 
who are familiar with my record in the Con- 
gress will agree that my views have not 
often been out of line with those of the 
free enterprise homebuilders of my own 
State. 

We have agreed that homebuilding should 
not be a direct function of government be- 
cause once the Government embarks on a 
program of providing housing at less than 
commercial rates we face the impossible 
problem of drawing the line as to where such 
services should end. If through the ex- 
penditure of billions the Government could 
provide subsidized housing for 10 percent of 
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the population with the lowest income, the 
next lowest 5 percent will feel discriminated 
against and will demand inclusion and the 
same thing would happen if the level were 
raised to 50 percent. Consequently, I have 
opposed further expansion of the public 
housing program and urged instead that 
favorable conditions be provided, through 
such sound programs as slum clearance and 
FHA financing, to stimulate the private 
building industry to do the necessary job of 
providing homes for people of low income. 

During the 25 years since FHA was started 
5 million American families have acquired 
homes and additional millions have made 
improvements under this plan which re- 
quires sound appraisal procedures and un- 
derwriting principles, the pooling of risks in 
a self-supporting mutual insurance system 
and reliance on private financial institu- 
tions for loans. Losses under FHA have 
amounted to only three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the insurance exposure. These have been 
covered, of course, by the insurance feature 
and nearly $100 million of the premiums 
paid by borrowers have been returned to 
them as dividends from the mutual insur- 
ance fund. 

This record is in sharp contrast with the 
cost to the taxpayers of the public housing 
program. Inclusion of large new authoriza- 
tions for public housing was one of my 
major reasons for voting against the omni- 
bus housing bill both as originally passed 
by the Senate and in the conference report 
approved by the House and Senate this week. 

Obligational authority for annual con- 
tributions on the 45,000 units definitely au- 
thorized in the bill would cost $874 million 
and if the full discretionary authority were 
used the total cost would be around $3.7 
billion. 

I objected to the Senate bill and the con- 
ference report also because of the proposals 
to finance programs of urban renewal, spe- 
cial assistance by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, college housing, and hous- 
ing for elderly persons through borrowing 
authority, which has been called the back 
door to the Treasury,” instead of requiring 
these programs to meet the test of annual re- 
view by the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees. pan 

I realize that some leaders of the housing 
industry have feared that the requirement 
for appropriations would hamstring programs 
in which they are interested, but I hope our 
Virginia homebuilders will realize that the 
ultimate prosperity of their industry is more 
dependent on a sound national economy 
than on any specific program of Federal as- 
sistance. We cannot haye a sound economy 
unless we reyerse the trend toward unbal- 


anced budgets and deficit spending. And 


balancing the budget requires, among other 
things, the kind of control over annual ex- 
penditures which is exercised by the Appro- 
priations Committees, in preference to drafts 
on the Treasury under a blank-check pro- 
gram supposed to involve loans, but which 
go into so-called revolving funds and never 
are paid back. 

You may be assured, however, that as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has responsibility 
for housing legislation, I shall see that all 
bills on that subject receive prompt atten- 
tion and fair hearings, whether I approve of 
them or not. And I shall, of course, be happy 
when I can personally support sound pro- 
posals such as the one we recently approved 
to make the GI loan rate realistic and permit 
a resumption of activity under that program. 

Homebuilders have said they regarded ap- 
proval of the 5.25-percent GI interest rate as 
a vital factor in their expectation that new- 
housing starts in the last half of 1959 would 
be as good as in the first half. I am inter- 
ested in this, not only from your standpoint, 
but also because I recognize the strategic 
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role which private residential construction 
has played in the recent recovery and cur- 
rent expansion of business. Since you hold 
this key position, I want to discuss with you 
today the current economic situation gener- 
ally and some of the problems which it 
involves. 

Economists, who a few months ago were 
divided on the outlook, now are generally 
agreed that the U.S. economy is in a strongly 
expansive phase, Gross national product, 
our most comprehensive measure of total 
output, was at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $467 billion in the first quarter of 
1959, which was 5 percent above the prereces- 
sion high in the summer of 1957. Total per- 
sonal income in May advanced to a new rec- 
ord, 7 percent above a year ago, and indus- 
trial production in May also rose to a new 
alltime high of 152 percent of the 1947-49 
average. 

Unemployment, which concerned so many 
persons last year, and nearly led to unjusti- 
fied Federal emergency spending programs, 
has declined to the point that in May it was 
the lowest since the end of 1957 while the 
number of employed persons last month 
actually reached a new high. 

Housing, as I previously indicated, has 
shared in the upturn with the rate of new 
starts for private nonfarm dwelling units 
running close this spring to the record levels 
of late 1954 and early 1955. This has led, 
naturally, to strong demands for real estate 
loans and for consumer loans needed for 
home furnishings at a time when industrial 
expansion has called for an increase in bank 
loans generally. 

All these facts indicate that the problems 
of recession are behind us and that we now 
must cope with the problems of expansion 
in a high-employment economy. 

We must, therefore, face the very essence 
of the economic problem, namely, the pres- 
sure of rapidly expanding wants on limited 
resources. This pressure takes the form of 
money Offers for goods and services. If per- 
sonal income increases faster than the sup- 
ply of goods, the prices of goods start up and 
we have the beginnings of inflation. 

The stage for inflation is generally set 
up in the money markets. A rapidly ex- 
panding economy is usually marked by a 
swelling demand for credit. Borrowed funds 
are sought to finance plants and equipment, 
home construction and ownership and gov- 
ernment projects. 

Where do we get the funds to finance 
such demands for credit? The supply of 
loanable funds includes current savings, the 
accumulation of past savings, and bank 
credit. As long as the demand for credit 
is satisfied by savings only, there is no 
tendency for the money supply to increase, 
nor any tendency for income payments to 
increase. The investment spending of the 
economy is matched by the savings which 
nad been earlier withdrawn from the in- 
come stream. 

But when the borrowing demands are fed 
not only by savings but also by bank credit, 
the money supply increases, and income 
payments increase. Ifa substantial amount 
of bank credit is inserted into the economy 
at a time when the economy is approaching 
full utilization of its resources, you pro- 
duce a growing competition of money de- 
mands for scarce goods with the net result— 
rising prices and erosion of the dollar’s pur- 

power. 

This is the danger we now face. Such a 
situation calls for both Federal fiscal re- 
straint and general monetary restraint. 

Unfortunately the Federal Reserve Board 
in its policy of monetary restraint has re- 
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ceived no support from Federal fiscal policy. 
At a time when the Federal Government 
should have a a budget surplus or at least 
a balanced budget, it confronts the econ- 
omy with a staggering deficit which requires 
the Treasury to enter the capital markets 
for new funds as a tremendous borrowing 
force, to compete with all other sectors of 
the economy in an ever growing demand 
for borrowed funds. 

A policy of monetary restraint, in the face 
of the normal credit demands marking any 
rapid expansion, is bound to raise the struc- 
ture of interest rates. But when the Treas- 
ury adds its tremendous credit demand to 
the demands of other borrowers, we expe- 
rience, as we do now, an even greater up- 
ward thrust in interest rates. 

I share the feelings of those who deplore 
the rise in interest rates. I am fully aware 
of the difficulties imposed on the Treasury by 
rising rates of interest. I sympathize with 
the small businessman who finds that tight 
money and higher borrowing costs may pinch 
severely. 

Of course, the most obvious impact of the 
rising market structure of interest rates is 
the unfortunate drying up of FHA and VA 
mortgage money when the market rates rise 
above the FHA and VA ceiling rates. You 
homebuilders have suffered this blow before 
and may face a similar situation in the near 
future. In the face of rising rates, FHA and 
VA mortgages will be downgraded by the 
market just as Government bonds are down- 
graded today with their 4 ½% percent statu- 
tory ceiling. 

The best solution of the problem of sharp- 
ly rising interest rates would be a drastic 
curtailment of Treasury borrowing needs. 
Although I have fought and will continue 
to fight for restraints in Government spend- 
ing programs, I must be realistic and admit 
that for the duration of the cold war defense 
requirements will continue at a high level. 

Those of you who live in this part of the 
State must be particularly aware of this 
problem. I can recall when the Hampton 
Roads area was known chiefly for its recrea- 
tional resources, but it has become not only 
one of the key defense areas of the United 
States but also the largest industrial area in 
Virginia. This would be, of course, a prime 
target for attack in any future war and resi- 
dents here certainly recognize how essential 
it is for us to continue to have forces so 
powerful for retaliation that they will stay 
the hand of an aggressor. 

Therefore, if in the immediate future the 
size of our defense budget makes it imprac- 
tical to sharply reduce Government credit 
demands, continued high interest rates must 
be regarded as a necessary price to be paid 
for the failures of fiscal policy and the avoid- 
ance of inflation. 

Proposals to have the Federal Reserve hold 
down interest rates by purchases of Govern- 
ment securities seem to me highly unrealistic. 
They overlook the fact that to halt the up- 
ward trend of interest rates in this expanding 
period of our economy would require a tre- 
mendous volume of open market purchases 
of Government bonds. This could not be 
done without promoting inflation and, in- 
deed, without converting the Federal Reserve 
System into an engine of inflation. 

Remember, that when the Federal Reserve 
purchases Government bonds, it does not 
actually pay out currency but merely sets 
up a credit for the Federal Government in 
the form of a deposit and that deposit, like 
other deposits, requires only a limited re- 
serve and can be the basis for other loans. 
Actually, each dollar of open market pur- 
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chases of Government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve make available about $6 for addi- 
tional loans—a tremendous inflationary 
factor. 

We found out during and following World 
War II the difficulties involved when the 
Federal Reserve Board tried to peg interest 
rates on Government obligations. The rates 
were held down but a dangerous inflation 
developed under the blanket of direct price, 
wage, and materials controls and when these 
wartime controls were removed the inflation 
broke out and threatened to destroy our 
free economy. 

Even if we accepted the inflationary con- 
sequences, it is doubtful whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve System could peg interest rates 
on Government obligations under normal 
peacetime conditions, because the inflation- 
ary influence of such huge increases in 
credit would accelerate a further diversion 
of savings from investments in bonds and 
other fixed income obligations into stocks 
and other equities. It would lead to specu- 
lative buying of commodities and securities 
to beat higher costs and prices in the fu- 
ture. Thus, such efforts to stabilize interest 
rates would have a reverse effect and would 
push up interest rates in most sectors of 
the credit markets, including mortgages, 
even if the Government obligations were 
protected. 

I need not spell out the evils of inflation. 
You are well aware of the price rises and 
the corresponding decline of the purchasing 
power of the dollar that has been going on 
since 1939. 

Rising interest rates in a period of mone- 
tary restraint are cost burdens to be sure, 
but it is useful to remember that a 1 percent 
general price increase applied to consumer 
expenditures now at the rate of $300 billion 
would mean an added annual cost of $3 
billion. 

I might add that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between our ability to prevent in- 
flatlonary pressures and the availability of 
residential mortgage funds in the years 
ahead. This is so because the avallability of 
mortgage credit depends ultimately on the 
volume of long-term savings. And an in- 
creased flow of savings depends importantly 
on allayed fears of inflation on the part of 
the American consumer. If an inflationary 
psychology dominates the long-term actions 
of consumers and investors, the flow of resi- 
dential mortgage funds will diminish dras- 
tically. Thus, while in the short run it may 
appear that residential mortgage markets 
suffer in a period of monetary restraint, only 
through such a policy can the supply of 
mortgage credit be increased in the long run. 

I hope you will realize, also that there will 
be periods in the 1960’s as there were in the 
1950's when it will be best in the longrun 
public interest for housing demands to be 
temporarily restrained as the Nation seeks 
to maintain integrity of the dollar. Public 
policy cannot be unequivocally committed 
to the ready availability of mortgage credit, 
regardless of overall economic and financial 
conditions, 

I am confident that the homebuilders of 
Virginia will recognize this as sound busi- 
nessmen and also as citizens serving the 
public interest. Accepting such restraints as 
are necessary to prevent inflation will be 
your share in a program which must include 
willingness of businessmen generally not to 
squeeze out the last dollar of profit in 
periods when demand for goods exceeds the 
supply and willingness of labor leaders to 
keep their demands for higher wages and 
benefits within the limits justified by in- 
creased efficiency of production, 


